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Failure of the Fruit Crops. 



It is possible that Plio failure of I he fruit 
crups this yenr may he in s line measure due 
In I lie exceptionally dry weal her last 
etui mini, lull I think Hint Mr. Mickle (|i. (S2S1) 
- hits I In* nail mi the head when lie says Hull, il 
might he due loa “combination of .causes.” 
Although Al-l I ' s were a very Iliin crop in lliis 
neighbourhood, I’lurns Imre heavily, and this 
in spite of I he fact that they carried a full 
crop l he previous year. As fruit growers 
tn >w, a fat year is mostly followed hy a lean 
one. and In the course of fifty years I have 
n.-ver known Plums to hear in this way. The 
rmp tiiis season was very heavy, and unite 
e»|iial to that of Inst year. Whatever may 
have been I he ease with Apples it is evident 

I - that the drought did not affect Plums in this 
district. NO Apple-trees eonld have hern 
mure full of promise Ilian mine were last 
nut mini; lilt* liuds were thick. Hie foliage was 
| line and large, and Hie wood had that shiny 
I appearance which betokens perfect health. 

At blooming lime there was nothing In induce 
I the belief that there would lie a failure; the 
| bl issuing were large, of good substance, and 
bad weather conditions been at all favourable 
I am convinced Hint there would have been a 
fair, if not a heavy, crop. Seeing I bat the 
1 blooms were in every way perfect I could sis' 
nothing in the state of the trocs to cause 
1 nnrasin’KK, hut just at the critical time I here 
I came weather conditions such as I have 
j rarely seen at that season of Hie year, and 
I tliey lasted just long enough to paralyse the 
Y —{auctions of nearly Hie whole of life Idooms. 
r ili was the abnormal combination of wet and 
cold that did the damage. I remarked al the 
lime that Hie Apple crop was lost, for the 
simple reason that, ail hough pollen was 
8 abundant and healthy, there was nothing to 
L- make ii fly. It remained inert, and could not 
I, lvrform its allotted work. Owing to the bee 

I 


5 


ilisu.isc this tisuful link* instvl has jilmust 
flis.i| i|m-imm 1 from lliis lovably. I did not set* 
nmru Ilian hall-ado/vii in my placo all 
through the svason, an I everyone knows what 


Narcissus Duke of Bedford. 

(Set* paije a.) 

a i nh*nt Inlliivncv llm Imm» exvrcisvs on the 
fel t mail ion of f i iiit bjoss tins. I have known 
1 Vaeh growers put a hive of bees into I heir 
reach-house when they bloomed early in 
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spring, and It is said that when this is done 
perfect fertilisation is assured. Tills reminds 
me that a writer in Hie Fruit tlrnwrr nnd 
Mnrht third,n slati>s that only jiart of ids 
orchard was fruitful, and Hits was near his 
bee-hivos. The crop there was not so heavy 
4 as he would have liked, hut he had none 
elsewhere. The weather being so inclement 
the bees hud no inducement to wander, hut 
worked on the blossoms near home. This 
should prove beyond dispute that it was the 
weather conditions Which prevented the set¬ 
ting, Hie pollen was moist and heavy, and 
could not travel, and it also shows that liee- 
koeping should lie practised where hardy 
fritils are grown. In a line season when there 
is a fair amount of sunshine and the air is 
light the pollen is scattered freely and the 
blooms are thoroughly fertilised. But all 
seasons are not like this. Our climate is full 
of surprises, and when the favourable 
weather conditions do not exist the agency of 
insects is welcome. I feel sure that fruit, 
culture and liee-keeping should go hand in 
hand, and probably more bees would he kept 
if some remedy could lie found for the disease. 
II is a paly that Hie bumble lice is not more 
numerous. It is most useful and very 
sagacious, for, unlike the bee, it finds its way 
in and out of a glasshouse without difficulty. 
The Alicante Grain; din's not set so freely ns 
the Hnmbro - , and I always resort to artificial 
.fertilisation, passing my hand over the 
bunches and shaking the rods when the sun 
lias lieeii on them about an hour. When a 
Immlile be", however, finds its way on to Ihe 
Vines I call lie quite easy in my mind, for I 
know that I am assured of a good set. Day 
afl’er day Hint little worker comes until Ihe 
flowering lime is past. 

That note on the ladybird seems lo explain 
why 1 am perfectly free from woolly aphis. 
A cottager whose garden adjoins my place 
has a couple of Apple-trees, which were badly 
infested with this iiest. I told him that he 
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ought to liuiewash them, vrhlob he eventually 
dirt; but in the meantime it hart spread on to 
my trees. Some of them I washed, but owing 
to press of work the remainder were not 
touched. I was much surprised to.flnd in the 
autumn Hint the aphis had quite disapjieared. 
I ant now convinced that the disappearance 
was due to tile work of the ladybird, which 
has been unusually numerous with me of late. 
I have never had occasion to wash my trees, 
and that may lie one reason why tills ill lie 
insect, has been so numerous with me. The 
bumble bee and the ladybird are evidently 
good friends of the gardener, and children 
should be taught to respect them. It will be 
remembered that several years ago. although 
there was a good show of fruit, the greater 
portion of it dropped long before it could 
mature, a fact which seemed to puzzle fruit 
growers generally. Various opinions were ex¬ 
pressed, but an acquaintance, who is a titan 
of much experience, said “ lltey have mil hit 
the nail on the head,” and went on to say 
that lie was convinced that the failure was 
due to the weather in the preceding August, 
which was wet and cold. The sail was not 
properly elaborated, the consequence being 
that tlie wood was not thoroughly mat tiled. 
,Tliis man grows Grapes for the London mar¬ 
kets. and grows them well, and in proof of his 
theory he said (hal lie had noticed Mini after 
a cool summer his Muscats did not set well, 
ami he spares no pains to gel a good sol. 

Jlyfleet. J CoRNHiLL. 


Jlotes of the Week. 

Berberis Irwlnl. —-This is an ideal little 
dwarf flowering shrub for the rock garden, 
which always looks in keeping with Its sur¬ 
roundings. the glossy green foliage showing 
up well against the rocks. Like most of its 
race, it is a profuse httooaner, and makes a 
bright [patch of colour when covered witli its 
orange-yellow flowers.—N. L. 

Genista pilosa. —A small piece of this 
which I planted in a retaining wall three or 
four years ago lias now made a very large 
patch, trailing down (lie wall and keeping 
quite close to It like a mat. When covered 
witli its bright yellow JtVtssottjs it is very 
showy, but the flowers do mil last very long. 
However, the habit of the plaid Is so nice that 
It is always a pleastinig object lo look at when 
out of flower. It is easily Increased from 
cuttings.—N. L. 

Single Chrysanthemum Brightness.— In 

this we have a variety whose blooms show a 
distinct advance in size nnd colour. The 
florets, very long and comparaI ively narrow, 
are evenly developed round a disc of ex¬ 
cellent size. The colour may Is; described 
as liery crimson, with a yellow base lo the 
florets, anil forming a narrow yellow zone 
round the disc. Although the bloom is large, 
it Is refined iu appearance, and is a type of 
the large-flowered singles of which we have 
far too few. 

Erodium oorsicum.— This lias been blooming 
well all the summer right on Into November; 
and, though not by any means showy. Is quite 
a useful little thing for a wall, the prcttJIy- 
velncd bright rose-coloured flowers being 
quite attractive, peering up above I he soft 
hoary foliage. In a warm retaining wall with 
limy soil it lasts well and sows Itself about, 
though I do not And It. ripens seed very 
freely. Erodiums with me are neither long- 
lived nor very liardy except E. Manescavi, 
which strikes me ns rather coarse.—0. C.' 

Anemone coronaria.— I have been paying 
attention to a bed of these Anemones for sume 
lime, and the free-flowering nature of the 
plants lias been rather remarkable. Planted 
in early April, llie conns began to bloom about 
a month later, that is, ip the middle of May. 


During the summer,bloomis were lavishly pro¬ 
duced, and the display was maintained right 
through autumn. Instead of then going lo 
rest the plants appeared to take a fresh lease 
of life and continued to produce more blooms. 
Now, on December 2nd, 11 Is yet possible to 
gather a handful of quite average flowers 
and the foliage continues to be quite green. 
Seven months' continuous (lowering app ars 
to he something like a record.—W. McG., 
Bahnrit. 

The smaller Alyssums.— For the large rock 
garden, A. snxalile Is imltsuieusable, there 
being absolutely nothing lo take its place. 
Decide some of the smaller anil more delicate 
h) 4 vies. A. sax,utile looks coarse. It is true 
that some of the smaller ones need more at¬ 
tention than llie above [mentioned, but they 
are well worth a little trouble. Such arc A. 
alpcslio, A. serpylllfollum, and A. Miellen- 
dorflianum, all neat iljtlt'lc ear] iters, with 
small yclhuv flowers and pretty grey foliage. 
A montaiuini is larger, though not so choice 
as the three above named. A. speciosum 
•makes a very neat, compact litlile hillock of 
grey, with either white or rosy flowers. II 
will grow to a large size,"hut always looks 
well. A warm, well-drained position suits 
it, and it can easily lie increased by cuttings 
or from seed.—TV. O. 

Silene acaulis. Mr. t'ornhill has given us 
a most interesting note on a remarkable 
success with lids plant in his garden in 1!I20. 
II Is jusl possible that the nature of the 
season may have led lo such happy results, 
or. on llie oilier band, tlie plant may have 
reached some fare suitable for il, or il may 
have benefited by ils being better established. 
S. acaulis is notoriously difficult lo flower iu 
cultivation, at least, lo bloom as freely as ils 
owners would desire. It makes plenty of 
growth, lint this is not accompanied by the 
bloom we so much desire. That It prefers a 
poor soil in our gardens is generally admitted, 
but even with that il is often a failure as 
regards blooming. Ill my own experience it 
lms done best on poor, stony soil wi th plenty 
of grit well worked in among llie foliage in 
spring and summer, anil some good soakings 
of clear water in dry weather in spring, and 
willi none except from rain after that. In 
the moraine it does well, but even there does 
not bloom so Duvly as we could desire. Mr. 
Gornliill may well be gratified at not only 
securing plenty of bloom, Iml three crops -a 
compensation, surely, for past, dls ipiHiint- 
rnents.— S. Aunott. 

Gentians Andrewsi. —Mr. Arnott accounts 
for the different opinion lie and I have ex¬ 
pressed about llie closed Gent ian by our view¬ 
ing it from a ” different standpoint.” The 
question that presents itself is. which is llie 
right standpoint to occupy before recom¬ 
mending amateurs to cultivate any species 
of flowering plant? I hold strongly tlie view 
that, whereas it is impossible for any private 
individual to cultivate more than a fraction 
of the vast variety of exotics which I lie in¬ 
dustry of collectors has placed al our dis¬ 
posal. II is misi'.cndlng lo I hose who consult 
your columns for guidance to reooiinmend the 
Inferior n|iecles of any genus. Surely among 
tht Geoi'lulls (i. Andrewsi, wluVUi cannot open 
its flowers, must he judged very far inferior 
in beauty to such generous sjiecles ns 0. 
septemflda, Farreri, Kurro, sino-ornala, and 
ascloi.’iist ih'ti. leaving the spring-flowering spe¬ 
cies out of account, and beauty is the primary 
requisite iu border plants. Lack of beauty 
wns the cause wily we expelled G. Andrewsi 
from lids garden several years ago. having 
no use for a plant that cannot open its eyes. 
On the other hand. 1 consider that Mr. Arnott 
has done valuable service in calling attention 
to the merits of Ancnionopsis lnnerophylla 
(Iiage (ilik), a plant of refined beauty, and 
one whlc.lt one seldom meets with in cultiva¬ 
tion.— IIf-mimt Max veil, Monrcilh. 


Helichrysum bellidioides. —I have not been 
very successful with this little Daisy ever¬ 
lasting, having had it die out after doing 
pretty well for n year or two. Now I have it 
in sandy soil and it seems to be doing better, 
it likes a sunny position, niul I think it is 
hardy enough. It is certainly very pretty 
when covered willi ils little white Daisies, 
and is very easy lo increase cither by division 
or cuttings.—TV. O. C. 

Two late Chrysanthemums. —Two very 
useful Chrysanthemums for late work are 
Souvenir de I’etite Amle and TV. 11. Lincoln. 
Tlie former, a white, of much excellence, does 
not make a satisfactory bush, but where Hits 
form is desired tlie difficulty may lie over- 
<< uie lny placing three or four plants In a 
a >t. TV. II. I.ino,In Is of a similar habit, 
the rich yellow blooms contrasting well with 
those of Souvenir de Pet We Aniie. liot.li are 
old varieties now, hut for late work it is 
questionable if there is anything to suristss 
them In their resfiectlve colours. 

Tomato Kondine Red. During the past 
twenty years I have grown many varieties of 
Tomato. 1ml most of them have been disap¬ 
pointing. It is a fact well known to market 
growers generally that the great thing is to 
discover tlie kind that suits their soil, and 
that a variety that may give excellent results 
in imp place will lie a failure ill another. I 
have never boon aide to discover whether tills 
variability is due entirely to soil or to atmo¬ 
spheric conditions. Some varieties, such as 
those old varieties Sunrise and Holmes’ 
Supreme, have never been much a (Tooled in 
lids way, and that is why they have kept 
their hold on public favour. They can be 
relied upon to bear good crops in any locality. 
According to my experience and from whnt 
has come under my notice Kondine lied will 
be In high favour for years to come, for when 
a Tomato is offered by tens of thousands in 
tlie trade we know that il lilts been well 
proved by growers for profit. It is rather 
larger than Sunrise, is of a fine colour, and 
hears freely. I doubt if there is another 
better variety for market.—J. Coknhu.i.. 

Abutilons. —The question lias been raised 
in these fxtgee whether Abutilons are less 
grown titan they were some years ago, and 
two or three notes have recently appeared on 
fh ‘ subject. I should say that they are less 
appreciated now than they were at, one time, 
and ‘inquiries among nurserymen bear me out 
iu tills, for I am told there is very little de¬ 
mand for them. Of course, this may to a 
certain extent be accounted for by the fact 
t ha it Abutilons are so easy of increase that, 
mice, obtained, there is no need to purchase 
again, unless il lie iu the ease of a new 
variety, and new varieties are but few. Fur¬ 
thermore, as far as I have seen, new sorts do 
not rtliow any advance oil the older kinds. Ill 
their different colours I do not know any lo 
surpass Houle de Nciigc (while), Golden 
Fleece (yellow), Saughiait (red), ami rosa;- 
(lorimi (rose). These all flower freely in a 
smuill stale, wlitilc, from the pendulous nature 
of their blossoms, (hey are seen lo consider¬ 
able advantage when grown as standards. 
Abutilons are also valuable for clothing walls 
or [pillars, but are. I think, seen at their best 
wiidi trained to the roof of a greenhouse or 
conservatory.—A. G. 

Chrysanthemum Percy A. Dove _In this, 

ns In other important families of planets, 
every now and again a variety of outstanding 
excellence nns-nrs, Hurt above named being 
n ease In point. Indeed, it Is doubtful 
whether anything so pure or of such fine 
build lias ever npiingured. Wedded to line 
contour and handsome proportions is a petnl 
quality well-nigh unique, a crispness akin to 
tli. 1 ru-itle of g’azed white paper, whieli 
speaks volumes for staying lowers and keep¬ 
ing pinvortlcs generally. II is of the .Tapa u 
os.' incurved set, broad of petal, and well 
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fiiKl to the centre, to which height or depth 
las you will) must he added. tong and 
Wrong of stem, its peduncle is a tit pedestal 
fir a flower-head of such exceptional parts. 
Above all, the variety Is a most amiable doer, 
every flower coming good. On November 
:imji 'Mesons. Wells and C'o., Mersfham, had a 
staml of six dozen or so of It, every bloom a 
mtillca of its neighbour, the entire lot a 
tribute of excellence Impossible to gainsay. 
High class in every sense, it is easy to foresee 
for it a great future, a standard variety for 
market to lie grown in ever-increasing mm- 
bets, and ns an exhibition flower which .none 
otc possibly be without.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Iris tuberosa.—Looking round the other 
day I tind that Iris tuberosa is already 
(November 2st'lH over 0 Inches in height, and, 
apparently, in very vigorous health. Some 


conclusion that, were the hnlbs lifted after 
their growth is complete and rested for a 
lime, better results might follow. I iuteuQ 
to try this plan in the course of nnollier 
season. — W. McG., Uutmor. 

Abutilon inslgne.— This Brazilian siieeles 
of Abutilon is widely removed Horn the ordi¬ 
nary garden varieties, and cannot be Induced 
to flower in a satisfactory manner when 
small, as many of them will. Despite (his. It 
is, however, in every way a striking and 
beautiful kind, which is seen at its host as 
a roof or pillar plant, or, at all events, where 
so situated that It 1ms good spaee for its de¬ 
velopment. It is a strong-growing species, 
with large, heart shaped leaves of a particu¬ 
larly thick rugose character. The flowers 
are, as in most of the other Ahutilons, droop¬ 
ing, and borne on long, slender stalks. The 



Anyracum sesquipedale. 


years ago a few tubers of lliis Iris were 
planted at the foot of a wall, in an angle 
formed by the wall itself and that of a l’ench 
case. The sail was not specially treated, 
although a small quantity of tune rubble was 
added to lighten the staple. The issue was 
uever in doubt, although I. tuberosa is re¬ 
putedly not loo hardy. There is now n 
flourishing group, nml III the spring of (lie 
present year there .were large quantities of 
Hie unobtrusive but charming flowers. Grown 
under almost identical conditions, I have not 
been aide to manage the Tangier Iris (I. 
tingilana) so well. In the case of the latter 
the growth Is all that can be desired, lmt. Hie 
amount of bloom is meagre. On the other 
hand, when bulbs of I. tingilann are lifted 
and grown In pots they flower freely. Tills, 
lo •omc extent, appears to lead me to Hi? 
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simile of the blossoms is that of an open bell, 
the colour bring a deep crimson with blackish 
veins, and I lie peduncles betng so long, an 
extremely pretty effect. Is produced when the 
plant is in full flower. It blooms for a con¬ 
siderable time, but, as a rule, the greatest 
quantity of blossoms is borne during the 
autumn months. To succeed with A. invigne 
it needs more heat than the garden forms, 
and should lie given the warmest part of the 
greenhouse, or, better still, an intermediate 
temperature. Being of free, vigorous growth, 
it is more satisfactory plan led out in a bor¬ 
der than when routined to pots. 


Notes of the week.— The F.ditnr trill be 
grateful In m minx irlm irill kimlh/ send short 
votes of Ilimits or things of henul // or interest 

""""" 550731 
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Angraeeum sesquipedale. 

One of the most attractive features found 
among the cultivated species of Angnrcum Is 
the tail-like spur dependent from the bnse of 
Ihe labellum. This peculiar appendage varies 
in length in the different varieties. The 
majority of the known species are natives of 
Madagascar and its neighbouring islands. 
The finest and most attractive of them is A. 
sesquipedale (here figured). Tills was origin¬ 
ally discovered at the end of the IStb century, 
but it was not until 1855 that the Rev. \V. 
Ellis introduced plants to cultivation, one of 
which flowered at Iloddosdon. Herts. In 1S57. 
Although the original description gives the 
length of the tail as IS inches. It is very rare 
for the tail to exceed 10 inches to 12 inches. 
It does well in the temperature of the ordinary 
stove, and must be protected from the direct 
rays of Hie sun. The potting compost should 
consist of chopped living Sphagnum Moss, and 
Ihe pots should bp tilled to about one-third of 
their depth with clean crocks. Place the plant 
in position and fill in Ihe remaining space to 
within an inch of llie rim of the pot with more 
crocks, finishing off Ihe surface with the 
Sphagnum, slightly mounding it to the centre. 
It. requires a liberal amount of moisture at 
Ihe roots during the growing season, and when 
the flower-scape is extending, only sufficient 
water being given to prevent the leaves from 
shrivelling when Hie plant is resting. 


Lslia anceps and Varieties. 

Amonc. wlnJer-flowerlng Orchids this species, 
with its distinct and beautiful forms, should 
occupy a prominent position. The type was 
first introduced iu 1 S.'j."i by Messrs, Loddlges, 
of Hackney, from Mexico, Where It is widely 
distributed. A flower of u typical L. anceps 
lias pale rose-purple sepals and petals, and a 
purple lip marked with yellow'. Some of the 
varieties are much more highly coloured, a few 
examples including Bnrkeriann, Hardy ana. 
flehrudem*, and Amesitp. The more or less 
white forms constitute a charming series in 
themselves, and the following are excellent :— 
alba, Dawsonl, Sanderiana, Stella, Williams!, 
nml vestalis. Other Mexican I,a lies that need 
Hie same treatment as L. anceps are L. 
nllddn, L. autumnalis, L. Eyermnninnn. L. 
Gotildlnna, and L. Finekcniana. In its native 
habitat L. anceps is usually found on the 
borders of virgin forests, growing on trunks 
of trees, but often on the most exposed 
branches where the plants receive plenty of 
sunlight. In this country more light Is 
needed for this section of Lidia than any 
other group if we need a good crop of scapes. 
With this objeet in view a house or division 
was often set ajuirt for their cultivation, but 
this is not necessary where only a few plants 
are grown, when one end of the Cattleya- 
house should lie chosen. The blinds, however, 
should be made in short lengths, so that they 
oan lie removed immediately over the Mexican 
I.iellas and allowed to remain on the other 
part of the structure when necessary. 

At tills season the plants will be on tile 
point of flowering, and the roots should be 
kept just moist, but. directly Ihe scapes are 
removed drier conditions should prevail. In 
a few weeks new roots will appear at the base 
of the last-made pseudo-bulbs, and at this 
stage fresh soil oan be given. A suitable com¬ 
post consists of Osmunda or A1 fibre, with a 
light sprinkling of chopped Sphagnum -Moss, 
the most suitable receptacles being pans or 
Teak-wood baskets which are tilled to one- 
third of their depth with drainage material. 
The pseudo-bulbs are produced at Intervals 
upon a creeping rhizome, and. in eonsoquejp*' 
the growths soon reach the edges of 
while the soil Is often still in a goc^ 
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preservation. T<> prevent pulling the plant 
to pieces the leads or growing joints may be 
removed, two pseudo-bulbs behind each lead 
being ample. They should (lion be made up 
into a compact specimen, and the base of the 
old plant filled up with soil. These Kick 
pseudo-bulbs usually produce growths from 
dormant eyes, eventually making strong, 
healthy plants, and thereby increasing the 
stock. Small plants can be potted on without 
much disturbance beyond reducing the num¬ 
ber of hack pseudo-bulbs where they have be¬ 
come numerous. For some weeks after re¬ 
potting very little water will he needed, just 
enough to encourage root action and no more, 
for some time will elapse before growth 
begins. When this stage is reached the sur¬ 
roundings must be kept moist by syringing 
between the pans and sprinkling water on the 
paths several times dally. All the light possi¬ 
ble must be admitted short of scorching the 
foliage, and air from both the top and bottom 
ventilators will be beneficial whenever l be 
elements are favourable. 

When growth is well advanced, and the 
summer months are with us, the house should 
be thoroughly damped down about three or 
four o'clock, the ventilators closed, and the 
blinds removed. At this period the plants 
can be lightly sprayed overhead when the 
weather Is hot. In the evening about 7 
o'clock the top ventilators may he opened an 
inch or so. and remain open throughout, the 
night. Such treatment Is continued through¬ 
out the summer. Directly the new pseudo¬ 
bulbs are formed afford a copious supply of 
water, the roots being kept moist until the 
spikes are cut. 

The real panacea for Mexican Lielias is 
ample fresh air, as much sunlight as possi¬ 
ble, and a warm, moist atmosphere during 
the growing period. When al rest a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. will suffice. T. W. I!. 


Cradle Orchids (Anguloas). 

The genus Anguloa contains hut few species, 
hut they produce large, handsome flowers 
during the spring and summer, and always 
attract attention. One of the best is 

A. Clowesi, which bus large golden-yellow 
flowers with a whitish lip. It was discovered 
by M. linden ill I lie province of Merida, S. 
America, in 1842, and soon afterwards by 
other collectors. It extends over a wide area, 
and is said to he abundant in some parts. A. 
Clowesi flowered for the first time in litis 
country in 1844. in the collection of the Rev. 
John Clowes, Broughton Hall, near Man¬ 
chester. The variety eburnea is pure white, 
the lip slightly spotted with pink. This plant 
is often accorded specific rank. 

A. Ruokeri. —This tine species was intro¬ 
duced about the same time, and from the 
same source as the preceding, and flowered 
for the first time in the collection of Mr. 
Iiuckcr, Wandsworth, in IS4(j. The flowers 
are yellow spotted with crimson, the .lip 
crimson. There are several named varieties; 
the form known as sanguines is about the 
best, and lias much more crimson colouring 
than the type. 

A. intermedia is a hybrid between the lwo 
species quoted nlHive. It is interesting to 
note that an imported plant which flowered 
in 1888 was thought to be a new species, but 
when it was compared with an urUticialiy- 
raised hybrid at Messrs. Veiteh's Chelsea 
Nursery the twain proved identical. The 
flowers are yellowish-while with a faint 
flush of rose-purple. 

A. uxiflora. —This first became known in 
1841, when it flowered in Mr. Barker's cul- 
ieetion at Springfield, Birmingham. The 
flowers are white spotted and flushed with 
pink, Imt the variety alba is pure while. 

A. Cliftoni.— This remarkable plant was 
s^st exhibited in England- on January 25tb, 

^Vjylieu it received n first-class certificate 


from Hie Boyal Horticultural Society. It 
lias lemon-yellow flowers, with some dark 
colour at the base of I he petals, and the lip 
tinged with cinnamon, the flower sweet 
scented. Ft was Imported by Messrs. Charles- 
worth from Colombia. Since I hen other 
hali-hes of plants have been received, and 
considerable variation in colour lias linen 
noticed, some being very near, if not 
identical, with A. Ituckeri. Certainly 1 lie 
latter and A. Cliftonl grow together,' and a 
natural hybrid between these species 
app-eaml at the Holland House Show in 
1915, and was eventually named A. Itolfei, in 
compliment to Mr. II. A. liolfe, Kew. Seeing 
that A. Ruckori. A. Clowesi, and A. C'llftoni 
grow together, I should not be surprised if 
A. Cliftonl is not of hybrid origin. Be that 
as it may, it is a capital garden orchid, and 
owing to the variation shown among 
plants already .Introduced, freshlv Imported 
examples should lie procured whenever pos¬ 
sible. 

Anguloas are easily grown if given the 
same attention ns ordinary plants. Neither 
do they require a great amount of heat. At 
this season they will heat rest, for aflcr the 
pseudo-bulbs are fully developed they enjoy 
a fairly long period of repose with just suf¬ 
ficient water to keep them plump and rigid. 
In the spring new growth will begin, and 
(he flower-scapes appear from the base of Ihe 
pseudo-bulbs. When Hie former is a few 
incites high any repotting may he done, such 
work being necessary about every second 
year. As Anguloas are strong rooting, a 
somewhat retentive compost must lie selected, 
anil good quality fibrous loam should con¬ 
stitute one-half of Hie whole, pent and 
Sphagnum Moss making up the remainder. 
Ordinary flower-pois are filled to one-fourth 
of their depth witli drainage, over which is 
placed a thin layer of Moss to secure a free 
outlet of Water. Press the soil fairly firm 
and finish off just below the rim of the 
receptacle. Cnlil root, notion is evident, 
water must lie afforded witii caution, for if 
the soil remains in a saturated condition for 
any length of time immediately after the 
plant has been repotted the roots will decay. 
Examples that do not need fresh compost, 
may bo given water more liberally. A posi¬ 
tion at tile warmer eml of the eonl-houso 
should lie chosen, or where Ihe temporal tire 
does not fall below 50 degs. to 55 degs. As 
the season advances the plants will need a 
fair amount of head room. Keep Hie sur¬ 
roundings moist, and on hot days the foliage 
may be sprayed over, which will help to keep 
in check insect jests. When the new pseudo- 
bulbs are formed a liberal supply of water 
may lie given, this treatment, being continued 
until they are completed. At this stage 
reasonable exposure to sunlight will lie bene¬ 
ficial, while a little more air can lie admitted 
with advantage. T. W. ]!. 


NOTES AND IfEELIES. 

Cypripedium Venus.— The advent, of this 
delightful hybrid marked a new departure 
among f’yprlpcdititns. Although tile (lowers 
are not so large as those of many, they have 
a certain amount of refinement that places 
them in a select circle. Moreover, they are 
more or loss white. C. Venus was raised in 
J.SDO, also C. Muriel Ilollington and V. Mrs. 
E. V. Dow. which are no doubt, of the same 
parentage, viz., 0. insigne and C. niveum. 
lit November, 1909. O. Venus Boltoni was 
shown and received a first-class certificate 
ftom the Royal Horticultural Snciely, but in 
this instance Insigne Sanders 1 was one of 
Hie parents. The result was far in advance 
of Ihe type, and since (lion a number of seed¬ 
lings where Ihe white colour of C. niveum 
has been reproduced in Ihe progeny has been 
raised. In the near future we shall have a 
group of Cyprlpediums with the robust con¬ 


stitution of O. insigne Sand era 1 and the chaste 
white colouring of O. niveum. C. Venus anil 
its near relations are not difficult lo keep in 
good health, and they med similar treatment 
to that given to other members of the genus. 
Roam ought not. to lie employed as a rooting 
medium, Imt good quality i-e.il with a sprink¬ 
ling of cliopjK-d Sphagnum Moss will suit 
litem admirably. Care must lie taken when 
watering during the winter, allowing none 
to lodge in the axils of the leaves. Spraying 
overhead should only lie practised during hot 
Weather, and then if must be done sufficiently 
early to permit the foliage to dry before sun¬ 
set. An average temperature of HO degs. will 
he necessary.—B. 

Coelogyne Mooreana. — This handsome 
C'adogyne blooms during the winter, and, 
moreover, it is a recent introduction. It is a 
native of Annum. When shown before tile 
Royal Horticultural Society on December II, 
IStOlt, it was awarded a First-class Certificate. 
It is closely allied to 0. erlslata. the flowers 
white with yellow markings on the lip, hut 
the leaves are longer than thus:' of C. erislata 
and tlie flower-seApcs are quite upright, and 
not drooping as in the latter sjiecios. This is 
an advantage, for the full beauty of the 
lluwcrs can lie seen. c. Mooreana was dedi¬ 
cated to Sir F. W. Moore, keeper of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin. Since its intro¬ 
duction this Cndogyno has been exhibited on 
several occasions, and it should be included 
wherever Orchids are grown. The pseudo¬ 
bulbs arc set closely together, so it does nut 
need-a large receptacle, the ordinary flower- 
pot being suitable. The pots must be tilled 
lo one-third of their depth with drainage, and 
the rooting medium should consist, of 
Osmunds fibre three jiarls and one part 
Splingmuu Moss. Any repotting is done wlu n 
♦ ho new growth is a few Inches high, for at 
that stage the plant begins to form a fresh 
hatch of routs. It should he grown in a moist 
house where t lie average temperature is about 
55 degs. Water liberally during active 
growth, blit when the pseudo-bulbs are fully 
matured less moisture will suffice.—B. C. 

Cattleya Bowringittna. This blooms during 
October anil November. Tlie pseudo-bulbs 
are each often a foot or more in length, and 
although the flowers are on tlie small side for 
a Cattleya they are very richly coloured, and 
the sjiike often hears eight or ten blooms. 
The sepals and jielals are rose-purple with 
deeper-coloured veins, the liji much darker 
in front with a lighter throat. There are two 
distinct varieties named sjilendens and 
violacea. O. Bowringiana was introduced in 
1884 from Rrit Ish Honduras. This species 
lias been used by Orchid breeders, and no 
doubt the finest hybrid is Cattleya Trnntint, 
the other parent being G. aurea. The sjiech s 
was also mated with Sophronitis grandillora, 
which jiriHluivd that charming little plant 
Sophro-Oaltloya eximia. Tlie two leaved 
Catlleyas are not difficult, lo grow, provided 
the soil is kejil in a sweet condition and re¬ 
placed before it becomes decomposed. Such 
work must lie carried out when tlie now 
pseudo-bull) is partly grown, for at that stage- 
root. action will he most vigorous. Some of 
the hybrids will need watching for a few 
weeks after Hie flower-spike has been re¬ 
moved, or Hie base of Hie sheath which sur¬ 
rounded the scape may decay and injure the 
pseudo-bulb. If not iced in the early stages 
a little powdered charcoal will stoii flic 
disease, lint, two or throe applications luiy be 
needed.—IV. 11. 


If you like this copy of 

“Gardening Illustrated," 

please send us the names and ad¬ 
dresses of a few friends and we will 
send them each a copy. 
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Seasonable Notes. 


A UiTTFii of primary importance at titis 
season Is the preparation of the o’d stools 
from which the supply of cirttangN is to be 
obtained. In gardens where the plants have 
been highly fed in order to obtain large ex¬ 
hibition blooms, the old stools, after the 
plants have !>een cut. down, are usually In a 
somewhat weak condition. It is lxrssible 
that these Rime old stools may develop a 
monitor of promising shoots in a little while, 
ami growers may he disposed to procure cut¬ 
tings from them for iproviding the necessary 


plants for next season. This is the. usual 
rule in gardens. Plants that have been 
worked so hard during the last season can¬ 
not tie regarded as suitable for producing (lie 
best stock, and for Ibis reason they ought to 
be given n short period of rest. Another 
point worthy of consideration is that of weed¬ 
ing out plants that are suffering froan disease. 
Unless this tie done while it is pmssihle lo 
note tlie quality of the flowers and the con¬ 
dition of the plants it is intended to propa¬ 
gate from, it is not at all unlikely that a 
poor and deteriorated race of plants may be 
jierpetuated. I have recently been through 
some of the largest and best-managed market 
nurseries In the United Kingdom, and the 
rule in these places in respect of I lie stock 
plants is to discard any that show the 
slightest weakness. If this be so in regard to 

Google 


market Chrysanthemums, il must lie of para¬ 
mount Importance in small gardens, win-re 
every plant should give a good account of 
itself in I lie flowering season. 1 would on no 
consideration insert cuttings pTocured from 
plants that have been fed with strong 
manures, neither would 1 think of handling 
stock of any variety until the plants have 
been given a few weeks’ rest, try standing 
them on shelves near the glows, either In a 
cool glass structure or in a cold frame from 
which frost could tie excluded. To assist in 


t.lieir more speedy return to health, I would 
top-dress the old stools with some light, gritty 
coimpost. Any plant that hud deve’.oiped 
Mooms of a quality below par, or that gave 
evidence of possessing a weakened constitu¬ 
tion, I would cooisign to the rubbish heap. 

Having made a selection of a sufficient 
number of plants of each variety, I would 
then proceed to shake out each plaut, tying 
the label of each specimen to the piece of old 
stem retained when cutting down the plants. 
The mass of roots and soil should then lie 
shaken out. and old, smerfluous roots de¬ 
tached. Sufficient soil should lie retained 
on each old stool to keep the younger ami 
more vigorous roots more or loss intact. 
These shaken-out old stools may then be 
treated in one of the following ways : Klther 
repot them into 5-inch or ti-inch jots, using 


any light, gritty compost for the purpose, or 
place a number of Uiewo old stools in boxes 
of sufficient depth, utilising soil of a ehnrae- 
ter similar to that, already prescribed, or 
plant out tin' Old stools in shallow beds of 
soil on Hie greenhouse singing, etc. The 
hvttqf method of deaMug with tlie plants 1 
have practised for years, with remarkable 
success. The delay in iprocurlng the required 
amount of slock is of no ini porta nee, bemuse 
tlie new growths tha t are evolved are of such 
n fresh and healthy character that they root 
all tlie more readily. Cuttings of poor, 
worn-out stock plants pro]a,gates! in Decem¬ 
ber not infrequently take a long time to 
root, whereas stock procured, say, a month or 
so later, is usually ideAl when deyekqK-d 
under tlie conditions herein prescribed, these 
cuttings rooting with the greatest readi¬ 
ness. More than tilts, when once rooted, tlie 
young plants go ahead. C. A. 


Chrysanthemum Blanche de 
Poitevene. 

Fou the sake of com pa risen, if nothing more, 
this variety Is worthy of Illustration. Re¬ 
cently attention was directed to Hull novelty 
of high merit, Blanchedn l’oitou, with special 
reference to the above and the possibility of 
the confusion that might arise owing to I lie 
similarity of the names. In no other respect 
are the two alike. Thai now under review is 
much dwarfer, and if it possesses merit at 
all it, is as a i:ol plant, where examples of 
2 feet high are required. Tile flowers are 
while and ltelow medium size. It, like the 
other named, is a novelty of the moment, 
though on each of the several occasions on 
which it has boon shown this season it has 
failed to Impress tts favourably. Some of the 
plants shown by Mr. II. .T. Jones, however, 
carried about eight flowers. It is sturd.v- 
lmhited ami requires little or no staking. 


Chrysanthemum Huntsman. -This novelty 
figured oil p. ATI promises well, and should 
prove a good addition to the best of its fellows 
of ti like colour. Crimson and gold- 
coloured varieties of these flowers invariably 
present an imposing appearance, and Hunts¬ 
man is no exception to The rule. It is that 
type of a flower which in catalogues is 
referred to as of " massive appearance,” a 
description probably duo to the size of Uie 
blooms and tlie large, Ann-textured florals of 
which these crimsons are usually comprised. 
Huntsman easily gained an Award of Merit, 
when presented before tlie Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society on November 2nd last by 
Messrs. Wells and Co., Merstham, and by rich 
colour, good presence, and strength of stem 
appears well suited to exhibit ion work, more 
particularly in, the vase classes, where 
length and strength of stem In such tilings are 
an asset of no small imjiortnnee.—E. II. Jnx- 

KIXH. 

BOOKS. 

“In My Garden.”* 

This, sent us by Messrs. I’ltillp and Taeey, 
is a little book for Nature; lovers, and Is in- 
tended as a memorandum of all that takes 
place in the outdoor garden during the year. 
It may be used as a record of experiments In 
the garden, their success or failure, and Uie 
lessons derived therefrom, or it may serve 
to call to mind the various dates on which 
the flowers first appeared. II contains notes 
as to what may be clone in tlie garden week 
by week, with a weekly list of tlie flowers 
a,callable for cutting for tlie house, quota¬ 
tions in prose and poetry, with a space for 
personal memoranda. 

* “ In My Harden.” by Mary Pendered mi l Alice Strontu-h. 
Prim Is. Od. Messrs. Philip and Tocey, I,ld., U' nl, Hiatt- 
street. Fulham. S.W. tl. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Forwarding Early Spring Crops. 


Various methods are adopted to hasten such 
as Carrots. Turnips, Potatoes, Radishes, etc., 
but the hotbed system still lias many 
adherents, and rightly so, as a much more 
uniform heat and moisture are obtained there¬ 
from. On large estates It is easy to get to¬ 
gether the necessary amount of leaves, but In 
suburban residences one Is handicapped some¬ 
what lu collecting sufficient to be of much help 
in this respect. Oak, Plane, Sweet Chestnut, 
arid Beech leaves are the best, for the pur¬ 
pose, and tf a little strawy stable manure can 
l>e added, say a cartload to every four of 
freshly-gathered leaves, and thoroughly 
mixed together, throwing it into a conies 1 
heap for ten days and then turning back 
again, it should tie ready to form the bed 
within three weeks or so. Choose a sheltered 
position, and where the sun can he utilised to 
the best advantage. The compost needs to be 
well trodden when building the bed, allowing 
12 inches to 15 inches, front and back, in ex¬ 
cess of the frame's measurement, and at each 
eml, if only one frame is at command, work¬ 
ing in rather more strawy litter on the out¬ 
sides to keep the bed together. If the bed 
can be 3 feet to 1 feet at.the hack so much the 
hotter, allowing a fall of about 15 inches to 
the front, a continuous and lasting heat can 
be maintained for some months, and should 
very severe weather set. ill the extra size of 
the lied will allow a lining to be put all round 
the frame, no mean advantage during sharp 
spells. 

As Carrots take the longest to mature these 
may he sown in Deeemlier If all is ready, and 
if four boards each 5 inches wide are placed 
on (he bed for the frame to rest on they will 
keep it level. The soil should he light and 
fairly moist so as to avoid the use of the 
watering-can ns long as possible. About. 
S inches will lie sufficient soil to grow Carrots 
in, making it moderately firm before sowing 
the seed thinly in drills 4 inches apart and 
half an inch in dept It. Keep the lights closed 
until the young seedlings appear, tliou admit 
a little air on all favourable occasions, in¬ 
creasing this ns the spring advances, yet 
avoiding cold winds at all limes. Should the 
soil show signs of dryness as the daysjengtheu 
use chilled water through a tine rose water- 
can, but do not, overdo it. The Short Horn 
variety is host for frame use. and should be 
thinned to 1J Inches to 2 inches asunder while 
unite young. Should Carrots not. be required, 
Potatoes can he planted early in the year, 

8 inches each way. also Turnips may he ad¬ 
vanced in tills way, deferring tile sowing until 
March. Marrows, too, respond to tills gentle 
forcing, and may lie hastened several weeks 
by sowing towards the end of February. 

The lights id these frames should be covered 
witli mats or litter whenever frost threatens. 
These liotheds have another value, ns, after 
the first crops have been cleared, with a little 
renovation each frame can be utilised to 
grow Cucumbers during late summer, or even 
Melons when special attention ean be given 
them, or tlie frames lifted to meet the re¬ 
quirements of a late crop of dwarf Beans. 
As every ray of light and sun aids the de¬ 
velopment of plant growth, especially during 
the shorter days, the glass and woodwork 
should lie thoroughly washed before sowing or 
planting. ,T. M. 


Brusse's Sprouts unsatisfactory.— Com¬ 
plaints are general this season as to the lip- 
liavlour of Brussels Sprouts, many of them 
spreading out instead of buttoning. There 
are two reasons, at least, which may lie as¬ 
signed for this, one being the wet summer, 
« 
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and the other, loose planting tn soil heavily 
manured. Tn my own ease 1 have noticed that, 
the best plants full of good sprouts are those 
which have had a long season of growth and 
which were planted out on ground made Ann 
and manured last year. Those which were 
put out from a later sowing and were bellied 
with manure have “spread out,” and although 
we have been accustomed to nice solid 
bullous, those which have developed In this 
way are not less salisfnctory when rooked.— 
Townsman. 


Worn-out Garden Soil. 

To renew a worn-out garden soil demands a 
deal of forethought and knowledge on the 
part of the individual in charge. Even in 
these days of high-class gardening it is no un¬ 
common thing to meet, with gardens the soil 
of which is completely exhausted through 
being long cropped with the same tilings and 
manured with the same material for years. 
The soil In such eases gets sour, and In time 
becomes more a hotbed of weeds and vermin 
Ilian one in which clean, wholesome vege¬ 
tables can he grown. Such cases more fre¬ 
quently occur on thlri soils than on deep land 
of a clayey nature. 

To deal effectively with such cases as are 
indicated, no half measures must lie adopted. 
Now is the time lo have all unoccupied 
ground turned up to get the winter’s frost and 
air, to sweeten and pulverise it preparatory 
lo spring seeding. To improve a poor soil, 
thoroughly, something more than the ordinary 
orthodox system of trenching is necessary: 
every trench ought, to be 2 feet wide, and 
turned clean over lo the depth of 2 feet. If 
there Ire surface soil lo do that with, being 
careful to put the surface, with all its weeds 
and vermin, into the bottom on the top of the 
subsoil, which should be broken up at least 
a foot deep, and any big slones I hat may lie 
in it taken out. The more vegetable mailer 
that can be turned into the bottom of the 
trenches the better, and the surface should 
have a good dressing of lime. If such a 
course were, year after year, followed unit! 
the whole garden was gone over, a poor, 
worn-out soil would soon lie productive of 
good results, and in all likelihood it would 
take four or more years before the whole 
could lie gone over, according to the size of 
the. garden. One particular point In trench¬ 
ing should always lie borne in mind—viz., the 
more vegetable refuse thot ean he put Into Ibe 
liotlom of the trenches Ihe heller, as It aels 
beneficially in many ways, supplying food for 
the roots In a dry season, and also keeping 
them from going into the cold subsoil. It 
was my lot many years ago to take charge of 
a garden, Ihe deep cultivation of which had 
been so neglected that It would scarcely grow 
anything satisfactorily. It was impossible to 
expect much from the mode of cultivation 
that had been adopted—that of digging Into 
the surface rank manure, that kept the free, 
light soil so open, that whenever the dry 
weather set in in June, there, was an end lo 
the appearance of good crops. Deep cultiva¬ 
tion was adopted In the manner stated, and 
the result was that vegetables were both abun¬ 
dant and wholesome. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cauliflower Walcheren,— There appears to 
he a certain difficulty in procuring a true 
strain of this excellent Cauliflower. I sowed 
in the sprung, as usual, a large quantity of 
seeds of what was sent to me as this variety. 


From Ihe lime the plants showed ihe true 
leaf I had suspicions of its correctness, and 
ns the season went on these suspicions be¬ 
came certainties. Instead of having heads 
from late July onward, not a single one was 
ready until September was well advanced 
and the plants were coarse, huge things, 
while the curds were of little value. This 
sort,of tiling is most annoying, and certainly 
shows that there is carelessness somewhere. 
—W. McG. 

Tomatoes—sawing too early.— It does not 
always follow that those who sow Tomatoes 
very early obtain fruit tbe soonest. Too 
many, in sowing in beat in January, overlook 
the fact that unless a steady temperature can 
bp maintained until spring the plants fre¬ 
quently dwindle off in a somewhat mysterious 
manner, while plants raised from seed a 
month or so later stand a much better chance. 
I have known enthusiasts in Tomato culture 
who have not been content to wait for the 
New Year even, but have sown in December, 
only to find little or no gain. It is one thing 
to sow early and got the young plants pricked 
off into iians but it is quite another matter to 
pilot them through the adverse weather con¬ 
ditions we have in the early year, this be¬ 
coming even more difficult where oilier plants 
which do not require much heat are in the 
house. The average owner of a greenhouse 
will tie well advised not to start with 
Tomatoes much before the middle of Febru¬ 
ary. It is the fluctuations of heat one needs 
to guard against. Once Tomato seedlings re¬ 
ceive a check they take a long time to get 
over it.— Derby. 

Rubbish burning. — Where there is an 
accumulation of garden rubbish, primings, 
useless Pea-stakes, and Ihe debris from 
vegetable quarters generally, It is good prac¬ 
tice fo dispose of such by burning. The value 
of ihe residue is great, and it ought, to lie 
carefully preserved for use either upon veget¬ 
able quarters, in lKitting composts, or for Ihe 
preparation of seed-beds in spring. If ihe 
ashes are permitted to become wet I heir 
value will be considerably, if not altogether, 
nullified. When cool enough, therefore, they 
ought to lie placed under cover, or, if storage 
cannot, tie afforded, covered with turves or 
soil of some description, so that the valuable 
properl ies which they contain may not lie 
lost. 

Lettuce.— A sowing of Lettuce seed should 
lie made at. once 111 boxes or pans, placing ill 
gentle heat until germination takes place. 
When the plants are well through the soil 
they may lie removed to cooler quarters 
within a few Indies of the glass unit gradually 
hardened, so that they may he planted in cool 
plls as si>on as large enough to handle. 
Golden Ball, May King, and Tom Thumb are 
good varieties. If winter Lettuces are short, 
sow Harbinger, and as soon as large enough 
to handle prick out into boxes, allowing a 
iltstanee of 4 Inches from plant to plant, and 
grow on hi gentle heat. When large enough 
for use they may lie cut from the boxes.— 
F. W. G. 

Broccoli will lie more tender this year than 
for a long time, and very little frost will 
mill I Inns.' ithat begin to heart early. Where 
frames are available, if [ays to lift the best 
wiiitli a good IMiri-1 of soil attached lo tile roots 
and plant them close together in them, other¬ 
wise. it becomes necessary to remove them to 
« more sheltered s] ot or heel them over with 
their heads to the north. J. 

Onions for furnishing large bulbs need to 
lie sown early, so that llie crop will mature 
early, as the bulbs keep much better when 
they are thoroughly ripened. Slow the seeds 
in shallow, - well-drained boxes, using a 
moderately light, porous soil, and making it 
very Ann. Ailsa Craig and Premier are 


good varieties for furnishing large bulbs. 
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TREES Ap SHRUBS 


ROSES. 

Rose Nme. Leon Pain. 

This Rost', raised by lions, Guillot, is a cross 
between Caroline Testout. and that wonder¬ 
fully-coloured Tea Souvenir do Catlierine 
Gulllot. The bloom has the Testout form, 
wit h a shading of I lie orange s<t pronounced 
in the Ten Rose. The seed pa lent lias given 
to tliis Hose nun'll of I lie vigorous growth and 
also the free-flowering qualities for which it 
Is so well known, whereas Souvenir de 
Catherine Gulllot has imparted a fair amount 


Trees and Shrubs with 

Ai.Tirouou the numerous hardy trees and 
shrubs lose a great deal of their interest after 
the fall of their leaves, there are several 
which present their most picturesque asiiect 
when destitute of foliage, for then the bright- 
colouml hark is dlselosed. 

Amongst large-growing trees many pleasant 
features may bo recalled. The lurches are 
specially conspicuous, for no one can have 


Bright-coloured Stems. 

proportions of moderate-sized trees, hut the 
colour of the branches is less bright than 
when I lie bushes are cut down each year anil 
long annual shoots are depended on. Salix 
daphnoidos offers a contrast by reason of its 
purplish stems, ryhieli are coaled with a 
glaucous bloom. Several kinds of Cornus are 
equally desirable shrubs, C. alba and Its 
several varieties, C. Baileyi, and C. stolon! 
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Bramble (Rubtis blflorus) has long been 
known as a conspicuous shrub In winter, for 
its strong branches have the appearance of 
having been coated with whitewash. Several 
other American kinds with white-coated 
stems, such as R. leucodermis and It. ocei- 
denlalis, have also been long in cultivation, 
but we have now a number of other kinds 
from China which promise to he even more 
attractive. Amongst them there are R. 
laslostyius, R. Giraldiantis, R. eoreanus, and 
R. niveus, in addition to several un named 
kinds. Acer pennsylvnuieum var. erylhro- 
cladum has scarlet, white-striped stems. The 
type is well known by its dark green, white- 
striped bark, a peculiarity which is shared by 
a few Maples from Japan. 

The beauty of many of these coloured- 
stemmed shrubs is most apparent when they 
are planted in large masses, and they should 
be so placed that they can be seen from a 
considerable distance, for on a sunny day the 
touches of colour light up and relieve leafless 
plantations or sombre-lined groups of Conifers 
or other evergreens. 


The Alexandrian Laurel 

(Dan.e Lauros). 

Judoi.no by the scarcity of this valuable 
shrub in gardens I visit I am inclined to 
think its good qualities are not so well known 
as they should be. With me it. grows like a 
weed when once established, although a lit tie 
patience is required at first. The handsome 
evergreen Bamboo-like sprays, each oflen 
1 feet In length and clothed with polished 
leaves and occasionally yellow fruits, are very 
useful for cutting and placing in vases in 
association with cut flowers or alone during 
the sunimer and winter. It comes from Smith 
Europe and Asia Minor, and has been culti¬ 
vated'in Ibis country since 1713, yet one 
only meets with it on rare occasions. Never¬ 
theless, if its qualities were more generally 
known I ills splendid shrub would lie move ex¬ 
tensively- cultivated, there being nothing of 
an evergreen nature in the range of hardy 
trees, shrubs, or plants equal to it for (Tilting 
throughout, (lie year. I have in a cool room 
kept the sprays fresh (merely changing tlie 
flowers and water periodically) for close upon 
three months. 1 have also heard of people 
having to pay as much as 2s. a spray for this 
in London. It will, therefore, lie seen what 
a desirable shrub It is. To those unacquainted 
with t his pretty shrub and who require choice 
greenery to associate with cut flowers I would 
strongly recommend litis evergreen. Estab¬ 
lished plants send up annually a miniature 
thicket, of young branching stems direct from 
the roots after the manner of Asparagus, these 
eventually being furnished with cheerful, 
glossy, green leaves, larger but not unlike 
those of tlie trailing Rmilax of our green¬ 
houses. I grow ihis elegant shrub in large 
masses beneath standard Apple-trees, where 
they are lightly shaded during summer. In 
which way the healthy groups are seen to per¬ 
fection. It is closely related to the Butcher’s 
Broom (Ruscus aculeatus), and for a long 
time was classed with that genus, from 
which it is, however, quite distinct in both 
leaves and flowers. E. Markham. 


Destroying woodlice (.4. /(.).—These are 
difficult posits to destroy. They Inhabit walls 
o,r woodwork, being found in all sorts of 
crevices. The best remedy, as a rule, is 
found in the liberal use of boiling water 
close to the walls where there are no roots to 
injure. They may also he trapped by laying 
jileces of brick, tile, slate, or bdard near 
their haunts, which they will creep under. 
They may also be poisoned by laying pieces 
of Potato about, these having been previously 
boiled in water in which some arsenic has 
been (Unsolved. We may say, however, that 
the boiling-waiter remedy is by far the best. 


OUTDOOR 

Winter Flowers 

A. S. Mansfield, Nolls., in Gardeni.no, De¬ 
cember 4th, doe® well to draw al le.nlion to the 
attraction, and often outstanding beauty, of 
trees, shrubs, amd plants which flower during 
the winter. These, ns your correspondent re¬ 
marks. aiijpear to .jxussess a special attraction 
to tile lover of hardy (lowers, by their charm¬ 
ing simplicity nnd occasionally delicious fra¬ 
grance. I was surprised, however, to find 
his list of subjects so limited, no monition 
being made of many of the treasures which 
serve to brighten Die garden with their 
flowers during the winter. Even Lhe 
Hakdy Heaths are omitted, yet those are 
among the most precious flowering shrubs. 
As 1 write (December filh) (lie Cornish Heath 
(E. vagnns) and the Dorset lion Ili (E. 
ciliaris) are still full of bloom, 1ml Hie finest 
of all is E. medilerranea hybrlda, which is a 
mass of rosy-red flowers. This lovely Heath 
commences to bloom early in Novemliep, and 
continues throughout the winter, even into 
May. E. mod iterranen glaum, also in bloom, 
goes on for several months. This is of an 
Upright habit of growth, the flowers rather 
tpnier than those of the above. The Alpine 
Forest IleaUi (E. cornea) and its many varie¬ 
ties are also beginning lo bloom, and no gar¬ 
den is complete without such treasures. The 
handsome Portuguese Heath (E. lusitanlcu), 
most precious of Heaths, is opening its pink 
anil white, liell-like flowers. This is quite 
hardy here, and llarge masses in bloom are a 
r. vel,'it inn from Christmas onwards. Thou 
wit have 

Jasminpm xiTDiELomiM, now a mass of beau¬ 
tiful yellow blooms, delllightfiilly disposed as 
(he long flowering sprays hang gracefully 
front cottage walls, arbours, and pergolas, 
('harming, too, arc the cut sprays for indoor 
decoration. The 

Witch Hazels (HamameHs) In all their 
forms are at the heigh!, of ihelr beauty. 
These also furnish lovely sprays of flowers 
for lhe decoration of rooms. To these must 
tie added 

Tiie Ibon Trek (Parrolla persicn), a small 
free which (luring February and March is 
crowded with deep red flowers. 

STAOirvrnus pr.-ecox, a summer-leafing 
shrub from Jatpan, is a most attractive addi¬ 
tion to our winter bloomers, when, in Feb¬ 
ruary and March, lhe reddish branches are 
covered with drooping racemes of pa lo yellow 
flowers. Then wo have the brilliant, crimson 
trusses of 

Rhododendron NonutAxt-M, some of which 
may occnisionnlly he seen open n,t Christinas, 
if Hie season has been mild, or even the first 
week in December. WJinf is more beautiful 
than a weM-flowered group of Rhododendron 
tpneeox during a. mild February and March 
when covered with its rosy-purple blossoms, 
followed' closely by the dint 1 net R. oilliaitum, 
a charming species, with pink buds and 
white, waxy, drooping flowers of I lie choicest 
quality. 

Garrya ki.ijptioa is an evergreen shrub of 
{treat beauty when covered with a profusion 
o.f long, sit very-grey catkins, which prac¬ 
tically dolhe Die shrub from December lo 
February. 

The Fern-leaved Clematis (C. calycinn), 
from Corsica, must not tie overlooked when 
we are dealing with winter flowering plants. 
This evergreen climber commences to bloom 
in late autumn, and continues until March, 
the inconspicuous, yot interesting, yellowish- 
wiiite flowers appearing freely during spells 
of nfliBd weather. C. elrrhosn. from Spain. 
Algeria, and Palestine, also hears cream- 


PLANTS. 

in the Open Air. 

coloured flowers during winter, and shares 
with the above in adding variety to our list. 

The Strawberry Tree (Arbutus).—Large 
bushes are often (smothered with both droop¬ 
ing panicles of flowers and ripening red 
fruits (luring winter. 

The Xpl'uoe Laurel (Daphne T.aureola) 
produces in February clusters of yellow 
flowers, which in late evening give oft' a 
pleasing fragrance. Of 

Hardy plants which bloom in winter we 
have a goodly number, these including tiie 
IfliliMnnt scarlet Kaffir Lily (SohlzostyMs coc¬ 
ci neat. which flowers freely up lo Christmas, 
and often later. 

1 iie Lily op tkf. Fiei.d (Sternbergia luteal, 
front Palestine, with thick, slrn.pDike leaves 
and rich golden-yellow. Crocus-like flowers 
of stout texture, is a choice and valuable 
9 da id . Tiie 

Hardy Cyclamens, loo, furnish masses of 
flowers during late autumn and winter. 

The Snowflake (Leueojiun veriwim). L. v. 
(li rpa Drum, and others are ext romelly hoau- 
fui. leering from a carpet of low-growing 
Heather in February and March. 

Sweet Violets’ provide Uunolics of fragrant 
blooms throughout the winter, and there are 
few more attractive objects in Marcii than a 
low wall draped will) well-flowered plants of 
Hie rich purple Admiral A Vella n. 

The Great Rockfoil (Megasea)-, in its 
numerous varieties, is rarely without some 
flowers from January onwards. 

The Milkwort (Tolygnln) is a useful edg¬ 
ing plant, and is always in bloom. 

Hellebores corsices (Hie Great Corsican 
Hellebore), with its sliming and much-toothed 
foliage, usuailiy opens iits dense lipads of 
yellowish-green flowers about Christmas, but 
1 ble’ year it is in bloom as I write. 

IIellkiiorus orientai.is (Lenten Roses), a 
charming group of win I or-flowering plants, 
distinct in leaf and flower from the well- 
known Christinas Rose (II. niger), embraces 
the most beautiful range of colours, front 
pure white to crimson-purple, the effectlvo- 
Iiess of all being greatly enhanced by Hie 
rich clusters of prominent stamens. Bloom¬ 
ing from February onwards, those are seen 
to jierfectiion when grouped at. the foot of 
tilinly-rl is)iosed shrubs. 

The various plants mentioned will show 
tiie wealth of material at our disposal for 
beautifying tiie open-air garden during the 
winter. A garden set apart for these and 
ornamental Iterolod shrubs alone would be n 
nwer-failing source of pleasure. 

Nu*8cr. E. Markham. 


Narcissus Duke of Bedford. 

r l ms handsome bioolor Daffodil, Illustrated 
on page 1, lias in its day figured among Hit. 
notables of its set, and may still tie regarded 
as high class and desirable from the garden 
standpoint, even though long since fallen 
from its former high estate in the matter of 
price. To a very largo number of Ihase who 
appreciate the lies) a race may contain, this 
Hatter but serves to enhance its value. The 
cost of any commodify ranks high or other¬ 
wise, according as (lie article is scarce or 
plentiful, and Daffodils in this (vuineetion lire 
not immune. Df the fine presence of the sub¬ 
ject of our note the accompanying lllustm- 
fion will enatvie renders to form a good idea. 
Of Hie general magnificence of the variety, 
lhe l"'P and right-hand flowers show it well! 
the other suggestive of the exceptional length 
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of the trumpet. An item of garden import¬ 
ance Is its early flowering, in Avliich respect 
It is in advance of the renowned Horsfietldi, 
rind n variety onlcukited to extend the season 
of flowering lias a value of its own. Of ex¬ 
ceptional form and substance, perianth seg¬ 
ments which are of great size and (purity, to¬ 
gether with clear, soft yetlow trumpet, the 
variety should (prove a welcome addition to 
any collection not containing it. Its lieight 
Is 18 incites or thereabouts. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Cottage Tulip Mrs. Moon. 

That every garden plant—be .it shrub, bulb, or 
what you will—embraces varieties whose 
standard of merit is of the highest, and to 


as in the garden. Its nearly 30-lnches-high 
plants ever attract, its long, elegantly pointed 
flowers, with strongly recurring tips, a 
centre of attraction In their day. They are 
of a light butter-yellow tone, though, me- 
1 hinks, it is llioir distlnellve contour, mode¬ 
rate size, and refinement that, im|iel an ad¬ 
miral ion which never wanes. That, it is not 
new is proven by the fact that it gained an 
Award of Merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society a score of years ago, since When, de- 
Mpito many new arrivals, il has never failed 
to occupy front, rank. E. H. Jenkinj. 


Open Air Gardening. 

Work op thk week. —A hatch of the true 
Virginia Creeper (Vltis quinrjuefolia) having 



Tulip Mrs. Moon. 


which others are referred ns occasion may 
demand, is a truism none will attempt to 
gainsay. The Tulip oif which an illustration 
appears to-day is a ease in point, in its own 
line. Characterised by exceeding grace, re¬ 
finement, and charm, it is .pre-eminently at 
the head of a race the members of which in 
large measure render themselves popular at 
sight. Among Cottage Tulips, tiie subject of 
our note has a popularity apart. In other 
words, if it is not absolutely uirthpie, it is 
IndispensaMe, since no collection of I lies'. 1 
flowers could possibly lie considered complele 
without the variety that should have liven 
given first place. It Is the embodiment; of all 
tlxif is best in such tilings—graceful and of 
elegant bearing, dainty beyond compare, re¬ 
fined above them all, and the possessor of a 
delicate fragrance to boot. In an exhibition 


come to hand, a place has hten found for the 
plants at the foot of large trees by the lake 
side, one plant to each tree. This plant is 
often sold as Ampelopsis muralts and A. 
Engelmunni, and will climb to I lie tops of 
lofty trees without artificial assistance, when 
the effect of its crimson leaves in autumn is 
very fine. A quantity of the Partridge Perry 
(Gaultlieria Shallon), which had become too 
large for their present lmsition, edging a mass 
of Rhododendrons, has been lifted, divided, 
and replanted as a groundwork to large plants 
of Azalea molds. A few plants of Oaultberbi 
Veitclil have lieen used in a similar way. 
Harrenworls (Epimedlum) in variety have 
also lieen planted in masses of uneven outline 
at the foot of Azaleas. These useful plants, 
apart from keeping the sun from the roots of 
tiie Azaleas, will cheek weeds, as, when estub- 
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lished, the whole of the ground w ill be covered 
by their foliage. A few cuttings of Calceo¬ 
laria integrifolia, which succeeds in the o|mui 
air in Sussex, have been put. in during the 
week, also a large number of cuttings of Rosa 
.Moves! mid Cornus alba var. sibirioa, a 
brightly-coloured form which, although 'not 
so vigorous as the type, is of a more striking 
colour in winter. 

-Escuius indica, Cupressus formosensis, and 
Eetula Delnvayl var. Forresti have been 
planted in the nursery. Old plants of Sedum 
spectablle, which had been used as an edging 
for several years, have now been divided and 
formed into one large mass in the Azalea 
garden. Tiie pruning of Roses and other 
climbing plants on fences used as dividing 
lines between hardy flower borders and the 
kitchen garden continues. 

Vines of the Japanese type, which have been 
allowed to scramble through the branches of 
large standard Apple-trees, and where they 
produce such delightful effects in autumn, 
have been shortened back to within a few 
eyes of the main rods, which will prevent 
them injuring the tree by too dense growth. 

Several plants of Smilax rot undifolia have 
been added to the occupants of the pergolas, 
also a few rare Ootonensters and Vltis. 

A few tubers of the Jalap Plant (Exogonlum 
I'urga) having come lo hand in a dried-up 
condition, have been iHitled up in sandy soil 
and placed in a coot house until spring. A 
fresh plantation of the Alexandrian Laurel 
(Dame Laurus) has been made In the fore¬ 
ground of summer-leafing Magnolias. The 
plants were very large and required division. 

Siiskpx. P \I 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Feather Crass (Stlipa pinnala).—This 
forms itihSck-growlng tufts, and rising from 
these are the feather-like plumes, so airy- 
like that the least breeze causes them to 
sway and float in the most, eh-gain I way. It, 
is quite hardy, and very easily raised from 
seeds, sown in the border if desired, or in 
boxes or pots, from March onwards until 
July. Its feather-like illumes possess nil in¬ 
genious contrivance for placing the seeds, 
which are at the base of tiie stem, al. tho re- 
qulisile depth. On the seed, with ils feathery 
attachment, landing on tiie ground, it is 
gradually driven by the wind working the 
feather into the soil, the Mtem adapting Itself 
for Ibis by assuming a screw-like twist, 
which aids the process.—S. A. 

Inulas. —In the course of rearranging, lo 
some extent, n herbaceous border which had 
got rather out of hand, some good clumps of 
Inulas were divided and replanted. These 
are very useful plants, and are worthy of in¬ 
clusion in all hardy plant borders. The well- 
kmow’ti Inula Helonium is a native plant, lmt. 
it deserves a place among the bolder flowers 
of Hie border. I. glnndnlosa is a popular 
sort, I. Oeulus-Clirist! is a dwarf (2 feet) 
variety, wiilli orange flowers, and I. salleina 
and I. montana are not ‘unlike I. glandulora.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 

Eulalia zebrlna. —As specimen dumps oi 
llic •lawn, (lie EulalHas nTO unsurpassed, and 
this species Is a very handsome one, having 
transverse bars of gold across the foliage, 
which give a very striking effect. Tiie Eula- 
liltis like a deep root-run in well - cult iva led 
ground, light, but with plenty of humus, and 
are mil- tiie better for an occasional! mulching 
of old manure.—N. L. 

Gillenia Irifaliata. —For a shady place in 
rich, cool soil this is very suitable, but in a 
sunny border in Hie ordinary way it gives 
but a poor account of itself. It Is n tall-grow¬ 
ing subject, with pretty foliage and graceful 
panicles of white flowers—not showy, but 
with a quiet beauty of their own.—O. C. C. 
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FRUIT. 

Hardy Fruit in Small Gardens. 

Although considerable improvements are 
often manifest in those parts of small gardens 
devoted to hardy fruits, so far as condition 
of trees and bushes, quality of fruit, and in¬ 
creased output, are concerned, much yet re¬ 
mains to be done, and il is an undoubted fact 
that whilst in the majority of eases the 
cottager and allotment holder turn out really 
tirsl-class vegetables, they have still much to 
learn in the way of fruit culture. This is 
regrettable because the one is ns useful and, 
in fact, as necessary as the oilier, especially 
where there is a small family and the ability 
1 o secure a continuous and lengthy supply of 
fruit from a comparatively small area is the 
outcome of much thought and attention. 
Even with this there are, naturally, seasons 
when, handicapped by the weather, the best- 
laid plans go wrong, as in the year just past. 
for instance, when the crop on my .small 
plantation of cordon Plums and Apples on 
which reliance was placed (o continue 1 lie 
supply after the small fruits were over was 
practically nil. In connection with 

rtusii fruits 1 find the tendency in most 
small gardens is to let them gel much too old 
and thick instead of putting in a few cuttings 
annually so as to have a young plantation on 
hand to fill up gaits or substitute for worn-out 
bushes. The old ones are allowed to remain 
until they become gnarled. Moss-grown, and 
dense thickets which produce fruit of very 
inferior quality, and in llie case of Goose¬ 
berries, of course, very difficult to gather. 
All kinds of bush fruit should lie kept within 
reasonable bounds and well thinned out with 
a judicious, but at the same time not loo 
drastic, use of the knife. Plantations of 
Raspberries and Strawberries are, as a rule, 
allowed to remain too long without renewal 
until the growth produced is very weakly and 
the fruit small and not up to (lie mark in 
quality. The Loganberry is not often seen in 
small gardens, except in those places where it 
can lie conveniently grown without encroach¬ 
ing on other tilings. Personally, i should not 
lie inclined to include it even if opportunity 
offered, and consider it. a much overrated 
fruit, decidedly Inferior to a good ltbiekherry. 
It is only within recent years that the owners 
of s 111 :i'l 1 gardens have realised the value of 
tile 

Gordon and smali. bush system of culture 
of tlie larger fruits, and how, by judicious 
selection of varieties and planting available 
spaces, the supply can be continued, given 
favourable conditions at the flowering season 
from Hie last of the small fruits until Hie 
New Year. Apples and Plums are the 
most useful, and should he the first considera¬ 
tion, an occasional Pear and Cherry being 
added if space permits. With the necessity 
of utilising available space to Hie best ad¬ 
vantage il will lie found advisable to plant 
varieties that can be relied on to do well 
under the cultural conditions named above 
and to furnish the required supply in late 
summer, autumn, and winter. In Plums no 
better sorts could lie found than Victoria and 
Golden Drop, with a couple of King or 
Crittenden Damsons, both the latter being 
useful and delicious if allowed lo hang as 
long ns possible on the lives. Under .similar 
conditions one lias to waive a few of the best 
of the Apples, ns no one can claim they are 
altogether satisfactory when restriction in a 
somewhat drastic form lias lo be practised. 

I think three of the niosl useful and reliable, 
when culture Is practised on a limited scale, 
are King of Pippins, Stilling Castle, and 
Lane's Prince Albert. As above noted, there 
Is hardly likely to lie room in small gardens 
for other fruits besides those already named, 
but if a little space is available a trial might 


be giveji to a lnle Cherry and Pears Louise 
Uonne and lieurrO Hardy. E. B. S. 

II a rd wick. 


Lifting Peach-trees. 

When Hie fruit has all inn'll gathered the 
grower must neither think that his task is 
done for the season, nor must ids efforts be 
relaxed as regards any detail which is likely 
to add to Hie future well-being of the trees. 
In many instances the trees become debili- 
ttitl'd or unhealthy, when a little timely at¬ 
tention to the roots would have resulted in a 
better stale of things. On some soils, but 
these must be very suitable naturally for the 
free development of the trees, reaches will 
continue in a satisfactory condition witli lillle 
soil or root-disturbance. If the trees lake on 
tin unhealthy cast, are addicted to mildew, or 
Hie fruits fail to stone proiierly, then it is 
evident that something Is wrong at the roots. 
Again, they may be growing too strongly. 
This is very easily rectified, ns gross growth 
is generally the result of over-rich borders, 
and possibly too loose, from the borders being 
closely cropped with vegetables. The want of 
calcareous matter in the soil also lends to a 
gross habit, whilst if tIlls is present in suffi¬ 
cient. quantity and the borders kept firm, and 
not cropped with vegetables up to within 
5 feet or ti feet of the wall, Hie wood is firm 
and short-jointed. Annual lifting either 
wholly or partinily Is not needed, tills giving 
the trees loo much of a check. As far as Hie 
setting of the fruit is concerned and its after 
swelling off, t here would not be any difficulty, 
but it lacks size. On heavy and calcareous 
soil lifting is advisable every three years. 
After Hits some of Hie varieties at any rate 
take on a yellow cost, and if not seen lo, the 
trees gradually die oil'. Trees which are now 
in a bail slate may, if they have not been 
disturbed at Hie roots for some years, and are 
somewhat, old. resent wholly lifting. In these 
cases Hie difficulty is overcome by lifting one 
side one season and the other the next. The 
best season for tills work is just as the leaves 
are falling, and, if done quickly, no possible 
harm can accrue. A trench should tie taken 
out at about fi feet from Hie hole or the tree, 
and then witli forks carefully work away the 
soil from Hie roots, taking particular care 
not lo injure these, up to within 30 incites of 
Hip hole. The roots should lie brought up, re¬ 
laying them horizontally, adding fresh soil, 
wood-ashes, and also caleareous matter, If 
litis should lie deficient, either In the form of 
lime-rubbish or even freshly-slaked lime, Hie 
hitter esjieciall.v if the soil should be over¬ 
rich in humus. In these latter cases a sprink¬ 
ling of kninlt ami suiierphoSphate of lime 
worked into the border would greatly assist 
in supplying Hie elements needed in these 
worst of Peach soils. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Doyenne du Comice. — Eruits of this 
gathered from Palmetto trees trained lo walls 
with a southern asiteci were of exceptionally 
tine quality last year. When about three- 
parts grown the Tears were placed in paper 
bags and a cleaner or handsomer lol of fruits 
could scarcely be desired, scarcely a blemish 
to he seen on them. Several of the fruits 
weighed | lh. Flesh melting, and of the most 
delicious flavour. Ibis well-known Pear is 
without doubt unequalled by any oilier kind. 
It is ready for the table at the beginning of 
November witli me. When Hie fruits are at 
their best the skin should lie lemon-yellow, 
russet on the sunny side. I have standard, 
pyramid, and Palmelte forms, but only the 
last have perfected their crop, which has been 
an excellent one this year.—E. XI. 

Figs in pots. —Those who regularly foroe 
Figs in pots will find that plants which have 


been regularly forced will start freely in any 
house which has the requisite heat. This 
should be* in the initial stages, from 45 degs. 
to 50 degs., and ought to be gradually in¬ 
creased to 65 degs.—night temperatures, of 
course. Figs are gross feeders, aud must he 
kept well supplied with top-dressings and 
liquid manure. 

Pear Beurr6 Dumont.— Those looking for a 
good late Octolier and early November Pear 
should plant trees of litis. The fruits are of 
a good dessert size, skin an attractive rich 
brown, flesh (belting, very juiev, find of 
delicious flavour, with a pleasant perfume. 
It succeeds witli me both as a pyramid or 
Palmetto, aud Isa much valued rear—E. M. 


GJIUDEJI PESTS flJlD FRIENDS, 

Hardy Fruit Enemies. 

Attention is drawn on (ids page to the 
fad that the lmrdy fruit department in small 
gardens and allotments was not in many, In¬ 
deed in the majority of, cases any tiling like 
up to Hie standard of the vegetable quarters. 
Many causes may doubtless account for this, 
but among the foremost may, I think, be 
placed Hie lack of knowledge as to the many 
enemies lo which various fruits arc liable, 
tind the consequent failure to apply pre¬ 
ventive and remedial measures with prompti- 
lude and efficiency. Of course, there are 
dangerous enemies in hardy fruit culture 
Hint it is difficult, if not Impossible, to deal 
with, as silver-leaf in Plums which is often 
missed until it is too late, big bud in 
Black Currants, not easily discoverable 
until the mischief is done, and lampronia 
rubiella in Ra.splierrias. There are other 
tilings equally dangerous whose presence is 
easily noticed, and yet whose nature and 
method of attack arc but imperfectly under¬ 
stood, anil consequently make serious inroads 
before being checked. 

All, or nearly-all, of the common enemies 
are known to the cottager as blight, mildew, 
and all kinds of insects. Possibly the jest 
known as American blight is one of tlie most 
difficult to eradicate, but this can be checked 
if taken in time, a strong solution of paraffin 
and soft snap rubbed into the affected parts 
in autumn being about tlsc most effectual 
remedy. I have found Hi is better than touch¬ 
ing with turpentine or neat’s-fool oil. It 
seems to penetrate into every little crevice. 
Tlie commoner enemies, which attack in 
battalions, like aphides, thrlps, and red- 
spider, may lie destroyed by tlie same cheap 
and effectual insecticide mentioned above 
only the remedy, or, lielter still, as a preven¬ 
tive, must is' applied in time. It is not a 
bit of good waiting until the leaves are curled 
up with aphides, or half skeletonised by red- 
spider, The,,mischief is done then, and tlie 
foliage practically ruined for Hie current 
year. It is not as though the above homo- 
made insecticide is expensive; a pint of 
pirn (fin and 1 lh. of soap will make many 
gallons of wash. E. jj $ 

Hardwick. 


Pig manure (A.).—This is very rich In 
nitrogen, and when allowed to undergo a cer¬ 
tain amount of decomposition before being 
used is tlien more valuable Ilian either horse 
or cow manure. For a light randy soil it 
would not answer so well ns good, rotted 
COW manure, owing to its being more of a 
bin ting nature, bat for soils of medii-um and 
heavy texture it is very suitable when, as 
above slated, it lias become well decomposed. 
\Mien mixed with leaf-mould, soli, or other 
substances. It is on excellent manure, its 
mechanical action on Hie soli being similar 
to that of cow dung. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


Southern Counties. 

Rhubarb.— Win*iv the demand for Rhubarb, 
both forced and naturally-grown, is great it 
is necessary to make fresh plantations every 
few years if the risk of I lie supply of crowns 
running short is to be avoided. Now is a 
good lime to do this, and the ground for the 
purpose should l>e such as has been deeply 
worked and well manured. Where the 
crowns are to be forced where grown the site 
for them should be in a rather out-of-the-way 
place on account of the unsightliness of the 
heaps of -fermenting material used for tlie 
forcing. II should also, if possiblo, Ik* con¬ 
veniently shunted so that leaves and litter 
maybe transported thither at a minimum ex¬ 
penditure of lime and labour. For forcing to 
be conveniently effected the crowns should lie 
planted 41 feet apnrt in the rows and the 
latter 0 feet lo li feet asunder. For other pur- 
Iloses both the rows ami tiie crowns in litem 
tuay be planted 41 feel apart. The number of 
early, medium, and late varieties lo plant 
will depend ou Ibe demand in each individual 
ease.. 

Cauliflowers and Lettuces in frames must 
lie kept well aired whenever possible lo pre¬ 
vent them becoming weak and drawn. Keep 
dead leaves picked off and stir the soil be¬ 
tween them occasionally. 

Violets in frames. -Give every attention lo 
ventilation and the removal of decaying 
foliage, stirring t lie soil occasionally to 
sweeten and prevent the surface becoming 
soured and favouring an outbreak of 
“ mould." Water only when absolutely 
necessary, and then in time for I lie excess of 
moisture to dry up before closing and matting 
the frames down for the night. 

Chrysanthemums. —As tiie plants pass out 
of bloom cut away the old stems and stand 
the plants in a cool, light house or pit to en¬ 
sure robust dwarf growths being produced 
for propagating. 

Plant-houses. — Assist Cinerarins and 
Frimulas. now coming into bloom, with weak 
liquid-manure or an artificial stimulant. See 
that the first-named are free of aphis before 
many of I lie flowers expand, as measures for 
their destruction cannot lie adopted after they 
ate in full bloom. Tito same advice also'sip- 
plies lo later-flowering bitches of plants, and 
the same to early-flowering show Pelar¬ 
goniums. As Zonal Pelargoniums pass out of 
bloom reserve a sufficient number of plants 
for propagating, and dispense with the others 
io make way for other Bitbje.cts requiring 
nsire space, of which an early-blooming batch 
of Scbizantbus is not the least Important. 
Keep an eye on herbaceous Calceolarias and 
vaporise at once if any fly is found on them. 
Watering must lie carefully (lone, always 
ascertaining beforehand by tapping Hie pots, 
whether moisture is 'required or not. Tiie 
same remarks also apply to CUbran’s Calceo¬ 
laria, which succeeds besl with I lie foregoing 
and under cool treatment. The different 
forms of Begonia Glolre de Ijirrainc and tiie 
bronze-leaved Gloire de Sceaux will now lie 
making a brave show. To have them in good 
condition for as long a period as possible the 
house containing them should not lie kept too 
warm, and tiie same with regard to Cnlanthes 
and Cypripedlttni lnslgnc and its varieties. 
In I he same house early-struck plants of 
Eupatorluni Weinmnnnlamrm and E. vernale 
as they wine into bloom will find congenial 
quarters. A slightly warmer house is neces¬ 
sary for Poinsettias, otherwise they may shed 
most of their leaves. With tlie exception of 
plants required for furnishing fronds for 
hnttonholes and other purposes the majority 
of Maidenhair and other species of Ferns 
should fora time be afforded a petiod of rest. 

A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

The severe weather.— A heavy fall of snow- 
on December 12th and 33 degs. of frost on 
tiie morning of tiie 131 h have postjioiied much 
outdoor work. As most vegetables were well 
covered with snow little harm was done. In 
view of a continuance of severe weather 
every precaution possible should be taken to 
protect tiie various crops. Early winter 
Broccoli has hearted well during the mild 
weather of the past few weeks, timl where 
pits are available a quantity of these should 
be carefully lifted with a good ball of earth 
to the roots and planted thickly together in 
the pits. In open weather ventilate freely, 
and on favourable occasions draw I lie lights 
off entirely. It is remarkable whal nice 
heads can lie obtained in this way. Winter 
Mammoth and Snow’s Winter White are ex¬ 
cellent varieties for this purpose. Materials 
for 

Hot-beds are being prepared by collecting 
a quantity of leaves and mixing together in a 
heap with one part long stable manure to 
three parts leaves. Hot-beds are essential 
where early vegetables and salads are re¬ 
quired. They are so easily constructed that 
even tiie smallest garden need not be without 
one. Better results are obtained with many 
vegetables by forcing them on hot-beds than 
in heated houses. The height of the beds 
should lie not less than 4 feci, and tiie width 
should exceed the frame by 2 feet all round. 
The materials must bo trodden very firmly. 
The 

Seed catalogues are being received from 
the various firms, and tiie selection of 
varieties of vegetables should be given very 
careful attention. Varieties that succeed in 
one locality may be, and often arc, a com¬ 
plete failure in another district. The best 
of everything should be grown, as Inferior 
sorls require just as much, if not mol'd, 
attention as do Ihe superior varieties. Good 
standard kinds that, can be relied upon 
should always he grown for Ihe maincrop, 
but a few of the new kinds may be included, 
as I hey afford opitorl unities for comparison 
with the older ones, and whether they prove 
superior or not they wiU lie Interest lug. 
Many kinds of vegetables should be sown 
early in January under glass and raised in 
gen lie heat. 

General work.— Clearing shrubberies and 
clearing away worn-out shrubs can be done 
in almost any weather. Any shrubs which 
require severe pruning should be left until 
the spring, as there is danger of killing even 
the hardiest species if they he cut hard back 
during severe weal Iter. At this season close 
attention is necessary if good displays are to 
be realised in spring. Maintain a close 
observation upon the least robust of ihe 
spring-flowering plants. For affording a 
slight protection from frost, branches cut 
from Yew-trees are very convenient, but they 
should be employed with discretion. Well- 
screened coal-ashes are valuable for 
sprinkling among herbaceous and alpine 
plants. 

Bedding plants.- The propagating of par¬ 
ticular plants required in greal numbers will 
be commenced foriliwitli. Rooted cuttings 
will shortly be removed from the boxes in 
which they were struck, and plotted up singly 
into 3-inch piots. All plants that were rooted 
in the autumn, and Intended to be trained 
as standards, should be kept growing 
steadily, and when necessary afforded larger 
pots: hut cafe should be taken not to over- 
put them, and watering must be done wit it 
(..tie. F. W. G-. 


Scotland. 

Chrysanthemums. — The main body of 
Chrysanthemums now liegins to show symp¬ 
toms of the passing season, and the majority 
of the plants have been cut down. Catlings 
are, In many cases, now plentiful, and these 
may lie taken in sufficient numbers. These, 
if wanted for special purposes, are inserted 
singly in small imts, but where a good batch 
of a favourite variety is required, more par¬ 
ticularly for decoration, tiie cuttings can lie 
accommodated in boxes. The cuttings will 
strike well in boxes 4 inches deep and covered 
wilh a square of glass. Use light, porous 
soil for the eultings in all oases, and if a 
quarter of an inch of sharp) sand can lie 
piiaced on ihe top of boxes and of piots alike 
so much the heller. If glass lie used for 
covering I lie boxes it ought to lie reversed 
morning and uiglil in order to prevent, damps 
ing. Watering, must be carefully done. 

Planting. —The weather has been, on Hie 
whole, very favourable for planting, and this 
work ought to he pushed forward with all 
spiced. In the course of the week different 
varieties of shrubs have handled well, 
additions have been made to tiie Gooseberry 
and Black Currant plantations, and a further 
breadth of Raspberry canes lias been planted. 
The last are accommodated on a deei>, moist, 
rather cool quarter, and as such exactly 
meets the requirements of the canes they 
are expieetecl to do well. Meantime, Ihey 
hnve been cut down to about 12 inches 
above the ground level in order to encourage 
tiie formation of shoots for fruiting in the 
ensuing season. 

Pruning. —This is being pushed on in suit- 
alile wen tiller. Frost, of course, is preferred, 
but It does not always piny, nor indeed is it 
always advisable to wait until the ground is 
hard. A barrow-load or two of rough 
manure scattered round the quarter, or tlie 
employment of light, easily-handled planks, 
will prevent the soli from being “ pioacbed.” 
The 'Inclement spring and summer have 
resulted in poor and weedy growths in tiie 
case of standard and of bush Apple-trees, 
but the removal of these takes up quite as 
much time as when the wood is more 
vigorous. 

Peaches on walls.— There si ill remain a 
few green leaves on I’eacli-lrors on walls, hut. 
no time should now elapise until Ihe branches 
are initialled and fastened into convenient, 
bundles. This will permit of the wall being 
looked over, and, if necessary, lime-washed. 
Where wood-lice are numerous tlie latter pre¬ 
caution is very advisable, and when 
thoroughly attended to with fairly thick liet 
lime there will he but few marred fruits in 
the course of ihe coining year. Tiie needful 
piruning anil retraining call lie taken in hand 
when other work is Hess pressing. Tiie un- 
nailing will also assist in (he dispersal of 
such foliage as may still hang, and, from 
time lo time, such ought to be chaired away 
from I lie bundles of twigs, or otherwise, as 
Hie leaves rot, fungoid growths may become 
dangerous. 

Kitchen garden.— This is always regarded 
as a preprarntory season in the kitchen 
garden, and the digging and manuring of 
vacant ground ought to he pushed on as 
quickly us is consistent wilh good workrustti- 
shi|i. In all eases leave Ihe surface ns rough 
as piossiblo ill order that frosts’may disin¬ 
tegrate and mellow the soil. If there should 
be any shallow quarters these may lie 
deepened by trenching in accumulations of 
rough material from the rubbish heap, 
pilac-ing such, of course, in (he bottom of the 
trenches as tiie work goes on. Should severe 
frosts come, Celery will require protection; 
so, foo. will any remaining Cauliflowers, and 
Broccoli must be similarly dealt with. 

W. McGcffog. 

Mulmav I in relent, Kirhcudbrujht. 
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The National Budget as a Business Proposition 

Iiv ERNEST J. r. BENN. 


Tlie recent debate in the House of Com¬ 
mons on the question of economy has thrown 
the business world into a condition of de- 
tsimir, aud has brought, home, as uothing else 
has yet brought home, the entire hopeless¬ 
ness of the position from Hie business point 
of -view, in 1014 industry was proridiiug the 
State with £200,000,000 a year, and that sum 
was thought by many to be highly excessive. 
During the war,industry produced at onetime 
nearly £3,000,000,000 a year, and since the 
war tiie business men of the country have 
provided £1,500,000,000 at the tedding of the 
joliticians. This murderous burden, for no 
less expressive term adequately describes it, 
has been accepted by industry on the pica 
that we were reconstructing, yiml that lime 
must be given to the politicians to clear up 
tlicir war-like coin mil incuts. But it now 
transpires that all this talk of reconstruc¬ 
tion is imre camouflage, and that the jx>)i- 
tloiuu proroses to go on collecting indefinitely 
at. tile present impossible rate. Business men 
know very well that this cannot bo done ; 
they know that the limit has long ago been 
exceeded ; and tliait the Chancellor will never 
again be able to squeeze out of their lockets 
such sums as ‘have been recently extracted 
from them. 

Mr. Peter Hylands, representing the Federa¬ 
tion of British Industries, is dolug yeoman 
service in pressing sound views on a Treasury 
which seems Incapable of understanding 
them ; but it is evident that if the country is 
to he saved from industrial ruin, Mr. Rylands 
must be backed up by a very much stronger 
body of public opinion than is alt present in 
evidence behind him. There seems to be a 
fatalistic impotence amongst our Ministers 
and our unemberts of Parfflkument which some¬ 
how must lie removed. The Chancellor him¬ 
self estimated a year ago that our expendi¬ 
ture would drop to £80S.0O0,000 ; now he 
conics forward as if he were the victim of 
uncontrollable clreuinstances, and proves that 
lie cannot do with less than £1,100,000,000. 
He has issued a statement to the Press, in 
which lie sets out the minimum requirements 
for next year, as follows:— 

Millions. 


Inlerest on debt .343 

Redemption of war debts necessary to 

keep faiitli with the holders. 110 

Pensions lo disabled srti'diers, widows 
and children, and old-age pensions ... 149 
E.'-soldiers’ land settlement ami train¬ 
ing schemes. 33 

Payments in relief of your ra.tes, viz. :— 
fa) Education of your children. 50 

(b) Health and unemployment insurance 17 

(c) Grants io local authorities and police 

in relief of your rates. 23 

(it) Grants lo provide liouses . 11 

(e) Improvement of roads (in part work 

for unemployed) . (10 

Revenue : Departments, including cost of 
Post Oflice . 00 


Mr. Chamberlain adds a footnote to tile effect 
that file Navy, Army, and Air foreps will 
cost £270,000,000, aud that expenditure “ can¬ 
not be reduced unless the State repudiates Its 
obligations to its pensioners or to its credi¬ 
tors, or risks the safety of the nation.” 

How to Reduce Expenditure. 

If Mr. Chamberlain would take a week-end 
in Birmingham and consult a few practical 
business men. he would very soon be con¬ 
vinced that expenditure can be reduced very 
considerably. If lie could divest himself of 


Ills official position and all the Parliamentary 
politeness which vitiates deputations lo the 
Treasury, and thus get at 1 lie real mind of 
tiie business world, lie would discover some 
very big cuts which can und ought to bo 
made. To begin with, interest on debt is 
based upon a (i per cent, return, due entirely 
to Government extravagance ; if the Govern¬ 
ment could regain the confidence of those who 
understand money matters, tiie rate of in¬ 
terest could go back to 4 per cent. This 
would not affect so much of the debt as is 
funded for long iiienlods, but it would at once 
reduce the cost of the enormous floating debt 
and all the short-dated securities. The in¬ 
terest Hem in Mr. Chamberlain's Budget, 
need not, therefore, stand at more than 
£300,000,000. 

To include redemption of war debt in an 
annual budget at a time when unemployment 
is rampant because Industry lias no working 
capital is a proceeding which it is surely imi- 
/posslble lo justify ; in so far as debts have 
to be redeemed, they could lie readily re¬ 
placed at lower rales of interest, if national 
finance was on a sound basis. In this way 
£110,000,000 would come out of Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain's Budget 

Nobody will quarrel with pensions to dis¬ 
abled soldiers, widows, children, and old- 
age pensioners, but Mr. Chamberlain lumps 
these togellher ai £140,000.000, as if this money 
were laid ito .these people. At tiie most 
modest estimate, £10.000.000 could he taken 
off this total if the swollen and grandiose 
Ministry of Pensions, with its etaborate ma¬ 
chinery in every village, were reduced lo pro¬ 
portions such as would enable It to perform 
Its functions efficiently. 

Farcical Settlements and Training Schemes. 

, Then settlements and training schemes at 
£33,000,000 arc very largely farces. We have 
ycl lo learn of any sort of business purpose 
which lias been served by any training 
scheme, and tills Mem must he looked uixm 
as in tiie nature of doles lo ex-Sca-viee men. 
if the subsistence allowance in id under these 
schemes were handed over to these men by 
way of pension or grant, and all the para¬ 
phernalia of unwanted training abolished, 
£15,000,000 could be deducted from this item. 

The way in which Mr. Chamberlain intro¬ 
duces the succeeding items, ns if they were in 
the nature of Treasury charities for tiie re¬ 
lief of your rales, is, lo ray the least, offen¬ 
sive, in view of the fact, that most of the 
rates in question would never he levied at nil 
if 'local autliorilbies. with their knowledge of 
local needs, were left any choice in the 
mia titer. 

Siacc prevents an examination of those 
items on this occasion, but it is permissible 
to point out that hi), grants to provide 
houses, should he described as exiiendilure to 
prevent houses being biii.lt. and certainty 
£11,000,000 could lie saved in that direction, 
it is. further, a mat ter of astonishment to 
most business folk to think that the Post. 
Office lias now to be subsidised in view of the 
fact that the Socialists, led by Mr. Sidney 
Wclib. have for a generation been pointing to 
tiie Post Office as a reason for the liatlonnliisn- 
tion of tiie rest of our industries. It would 
not be unreasonable i<> nsk tiie Postmaster- 
General to make ills business balance, and in 
that way reduce Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate 
by a further £20.000.000. Finally, having 
won the war and swept off tlie earth the 
enemy on whose account we built up our ex¬ 
penditure on fighting forces to £400.000.000, 
the business world finds it a little difficult to 


understand why in this third year of pence 
i' is necessary to.allocate £270,000,000 for this 
purpose. If we treated tiie fighting forces 
liberally, and gave them the whole of the 
national income before the war, we should 
reduce Mr. Chamberlain's Budget by a fur¬ 
ther £70.000,000. These alterations, all of 
them modest, reasonable, and practicable, 
would bring file Chancellor’s expenditure 
even below llie figure which he mentioned 
lasl year as normal, aud which Mr. Lambert 
endeavoured to establish fly his resolution on 
economy. Tills is not a political question ; it 
is a direct business problem upon which de¬ 
pends tiie very life of our commerce and 
industry. 


BIRDS. 

Birds in December. 

“ II. II. W.," in a recent irauc of Gakdisnino, 
drew attention to llie modest, yet tuneful, 
song of tiie robin in the garden at this season 
of tiie year. Rightly so, for few birds have 
such a charming song- subdued though it 
may be—as the " redbreast.” Almost as |>er- 
tinaelouB as tiie sparrow, equally fussy, and 
as tame, comparatively, as the less desir¬ 
able bird. Hie robin is much in evidence at 
llie end of tiie year. Pugnacious, too, ami 
thoroughly selfish as lie may be. he is,never¬ 
theless, treated with extreme consideration 
and respect by all gardeners. The golden- 
crested wren—smallest of our Britisli birds—- 
is also among our winter songsters. Diminu¬ 
tive and alert in ilk movements, the wren is 
at times difficult to locate, but its charac¬ 
teristic pipe cannot be mistaken for that of 
any other songster. I have had a new ex¬ 
perience this season with the pied wagtail. 
In most years these birds are never seen in 
companies of more than five or six in¬ 
dividuals, and I have always considered them 
lo lie a family party consisting of llie parent 
birds and their grown-up nestlings. This 
year I have had a flock of twenty-two of 
these birds under observation tiie first occa¬ 
sion u | h in which 1 have Siam wagtails 
“ pack.” The redwings arrived here on 
November ISIh, staying with us for about a 
week lo recuperate and then passing further 
south. Missel thrushes have arrived iu force, 
and plain tokens of their advent are to be 
found in the fast-diminishing number of 
berries from the Cotoneasters aud the 
Hollies. Already wild geese are pissing over 
llie garden on their way to the mud-flats ami 
grassy links of the Solway. One “gaggle” 
consisted of twenty-two birds flying in their 
well-known formation, with the exception of 
a solitary bird which was lagging behind awl 
"honking” querulously. This may have 
been a young Ivird wearying with tiie 
journey, or. "more probably, it may have 
received attention at llie hand of a wild- 
fowler and have suffered sufficient injury to 
impede its flight. The shrill whistle of the 
teal duck is familiar on llie garden paid at 
night and in the early morning, mallard and 
widgeon are numerous on a loch just outs'de 
the garden walls, and occasionally golden 
plovers are observed. Starlings are in large 
packs, and chatter freely before settling down 
for the night after concluding their intricate 
aerial manoeuvres; and those gaudy thieves, 
the cock pheasants, skulk among the shrub¬ 
beries, rising with a loud whoop of protest 
when disturbed. The smaller birds merge 
imperceptibly among undergrowth and grass, 
but the time is not far away when they will 
again lie more conspicuous. Even in the 
short days of winter the observer of bird life 
may find much to interest him in and around 
tiie garden. w. McU. 

Bcihnoc. 
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LONG-LASTING GARDEN FRAMES 
THAT THE GARDENER APPRECIATES. 

No other Horticultural wooden Frames have a greater reputation for long life 
throughout the country than these frames of tested strength. Up-to-date Gardeners must 
have Frames that will withstand the weather vagaries—Frames that will co-operate with the 
gardener’s care in the splendid results obtained. Only high grade materials go into these 
durable Garden Frames made 

by Boulton & Paul of Norwich. ^“ 


These are in stock ready for 
immediate delivery. Carriage 
paid to any station in England 
and Wales. Write for our 
List of Garden Frames and 
Small Greenhouses. 




No. H. 75.—The front, are 11 in. high, backs 
22 in. high. The frame is 1 in. thick, and the 
lights in., glazed with 15 oz. glass, and 
painted two coats. 1-Light Frame, 4 ft. by 
6 ft., £6 10s. Od. 2-Light Frame, 8 ft. by 
6 ft., £9 5s. Od. 3-Light Frame, 12 ft. by 
6ft , £12 2s. 6d. All prices include p&ckiig. 


Enquiries invited for Greenhouses, 
Conservatories, Vinery Ranges, 
reach Houses, Carnation Houses, 
Heating Systems, Garden Frames, 
etc., of all descriptions, with 
requisite accessories. 


No. 80.—This is an Ideal Frame for Allot¬ 
ment Holders and Smallholders. Size, 
4 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. hides 9 in. high. 
Painted two coats and glazed with 15 oz. 
glass. Frames also supplied in other styles 
and sizes. Price: £3 16s. Od., including 
packing. 


Boultt>ne?IcLul4i 


TELEGRAMS « 
BOULTON, NORWICH 

TELEPHONEi 
NORWICH 851 


.. LONDON OFFICE i 

Chief Office & Works j »t victmu «. 

N O R W I C Hi ggssi-ig: 






BULL’S Fflnn For PLANTS, FRUITsVEGETABLES 

■■ ■■ THE NATIONAL FERTILISER. 
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"REPOSE.” 

There is repose and contentment in the garden where “ Bull’s” is used. 

SUPPLIED BY ALL SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN. 

Per cwt. 36' ; 561b?. 19/-; 28tin. 10/6; 14lbs. 6/-; 711a. 3 6; Tins 10d., 1/8, and 3 6. 

Sole Manufacturers: 

BULL’S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Mill Road, Lewisham, S.E. 13. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.Q.8. 

Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.0.8. 

" Nothing better could be wished for."— British Weekly. 
“Fa r superior to ordinary guides ."—London Daily 
Chronicle. 


Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank Mr. 
Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, to well got up, 
of ‘‘ London and Environs." 

“A brilliant book."— The Time*. 

" The beat Handbook to London ever issued ."—Liverpool 
Dailu Post. 

“Most emphatically tops them all."— Daily Graphic. 

Sixth Edition. Revised. 10'-. 83 Illustrations. 

24 New Maps and Plans (with Indexes of 10,000 References). 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

Thoroughly Revised by SIR EDWARD T. 000K. 

100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 6/-. 

PARI8, LYONS, AND THE RIVIERA. 

60 Illustrations, 12 Maps. 7 6. 

NORTH WALES. 


100 Illustrations, 12 Maps. 7 6. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. 

50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4 

NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 



Bay, Peuuiaenmawr, Ll&nfalrfechsn, Bangor, Carnarvm, 
Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads. Buxton, 
Matlock, The Peak, Harrogate. Ilkley, Ripon, Yotk, Isle 
of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 
DARLINCTON’8 HANDBOOK S, 2/- Each. 

Llangollen: Darlikgtow k Co. London: Simpkins; 
Thoh. Cook k Son, Ludgate Circus. 

Paris, New York, Chicago. Washington : Brentaho’b. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


January 1, 1921 


TRADE NOTES. 

It lias been decided Unit from January 1st 
the hour of admission to Kew Gardens shall 
be 10 n.m. throughout the year every day ex¬ 
cept Christmas Day. 

In recognition of the valuable work carried 
out by Sir Harry Veitch as lion, treasurer of 
the Royal Horticultural Society War Relief 
Fund, the President of the French Republic 
has conferred upon him the Cross of the 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

Sale of horticultural poisons. —An 
Order in Council dated November 10th, 1920, 
provides for the following substitution of 
No. 14 of the regulations of the Poisons and 
Pharmacy Act, 1908, relative lo the sale of 
poisons for agricultural and horticultural 
purposes :—“A poisonous substance shall not. 
be sold except in «n enclosed vessel or recep¬ 
tacle ns received from the manufacturer, 
which vessel or receptacle must lie of suf¬ 
ficient strength to withstand rough usage, 
securely closed and free from leakage, and 
distinctly labelled with the name of the sub¬ 
stance and the word “ Poison,” and with the 
name and address of the seller, ns provided 
by Section 17 of the Pharmacy Act, lSliS, and 
also with a notice of the special purpose for 
which it has been prepared. For the pur¬ 
poses of this regulation the person on whose 
behalf any sale is made shall tie deemed to 
be the seller." 

Export of seed Potatoes.— The Board of 
Trade (Licensing Section) announce that as 
from December 10th seed Potatoes may be 
exported lo all destinations other than Soviet 
Russia without Privy Council Licence. Ex¬ 
porters are, however, warned that it will 
still be necessary to obtain certificates of 
freedom from disease from I lie respective 
Hoards of Agriculture before export can take 
place to certain destinations. 

Potatoes and wart disease.— Under the 
scheme of inspecting growing crops of 
Potatoes of varieties immune from wart 
disease, the Ministry of Agriculture lias, 
during the past season, inspected in England 
an acreage of 11,362, and in Wales approxi¬ 
mately 500, of which 10,220 in England and 
445 in Wales were passed, and the necessary 
certificates issued. The Ministry poinl out 
that all growers of immune varieties for seed 
should have their crops inspected. 

The supply of fertilisers. — The follow¬ 
ing figures extracted from the statistical re¬ 
turns obtained by the Ministry of Agriculture 
indicate that both in the case of superphos¬ 
phate and of basic slag a substantial increase 
in production is being obtained. During the 
four months ending September 80th, 4919, the 
production of superphosphate was approxi¬ 
mately 117.800 tons, and during ihe cor¬ 
responding period for 1920 the production was 
157,500 tons. Jn ihe case of basic slag the 
production for the five months ending 
October 8lst, 1919, was 188,500 tons, and for 
the same iwriod 1020 the figure is 21)2,800 tons. 

Garriac.e of cot plants. -The secretary 
of the British Florists’ Federation desires us 
to slate that many of the railway companies 
are now running fast goods trains to llio 
principal provincial towns. Growers and 
distributors of pot plants ape therefore 
advised that, whenever possible, they should 
ut ilise such sendees in place of the passenger 
train service, because the former is cheaper 
and the goods are only a few hours longer 
on the journey. It will bo necessary, how¬ 
ever, for growers and dkst.ribulors lo make 
inquiries as lo the available goods service 
before cousignlng goods. 

Importation of plant diseases.—W ith 
regard to th'e Importation of plant diseases 
and pests and the movement of plants, tlie 
secretary of the Chamber of Horticulture re¬ 
ported at the last meeting of (lie Technical 
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Committee that Orders as to the importation 
and sale of plants had been drawn up by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and would come 
into ops;ration, unless anything unforeseen 
occurred, on April 1st, 1921. Professor Max¬ 
well Lefroy said lie understood I lie Orders 
were extremely flexible, and that suggestions 
would be welcomed. There were two ways 
of dealing with the importation of plant 
diseases and pesls; one was to ins|iecl plants 
likely to bring disease, and the oilier was to 
maintain a continual survey of diseases and 
take action to prevent their entrance into 
the country. The ideal arrangement was for 
plants to be sent, on importation, to some 
recognised centre, to be grown under observa¬ 
tion. 

Diseases of uees,— Replying to a question 
in the House of Commons as to wind her I lie 
Ministry of Agriculture is dealing with Hie 
diseases of bees, Sir A. Grill'dh-Boseawen 
(Parliamentary Secretary) has staled in 
willing in Ihe affirmative, but added that it 
is not proposed to appoint any additional in- 
spool ors for the purpose. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TREES AND SIHIUBR. 

Holly hedges (.1. .1/.).—Holly hedges areuot 
only Hie most compact, impenetrable, and 
Ihe halliHomes! of all live hedges, but lliey 
may be safely employed under the shade of 
large, trees, where Thorn and other hedge 
frees might not thrive. The best lime to 
plant is about, the middle of August, and 
thence to the end of September. The months 
of April and May are also suitable. To en¬ 
sure a rapid formation of a good hedge, plant 
a double row of .strong nursery trees 3 feet 
to 1 feet high, culling back any side-brunches 
that interfere with close planting. When 
the i la tiling is finished spread a mulch of 
half-rolleu manure 2 inches o.r 3 inclieis thick 
over the rools. They should not lie touched 
with knife or .‘•(hears for at least three years, 
for every leaf removed will check the growth. 
The subsequent management will consist 
chiefly in eulfintr lo lino in the month of 
April, and Ihe less severely this is done the 
biller, unless severe primneyis is required, ill 
which ease the shears must lie put into the 
hands of a man who may lie trusted. II Is 
las’ better, however, to rough prune with Hit* 
knife. Noble Hotly lied ges may lie secured 
by leaving the trees to grow entirely un¬ 
checked, and without any pruning whatever. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Top-dressing a lawn (A. D .).—Seeing your 
fawn, as you say, has a good boiiloiu, there is 
no necessity for ■•owing any Grass seed. A 
good dressing would lie as followsOne- 
half of file quantity of Ihe compost required 
should lie loam, one-fourth thoroughly de¬ 
cayed ilia ini re, such as an old Mushroom-bed 
or an old hotbed, and one-fourth rocid-swocp- 
nngs or the residue from the burning of gar¬ 
den rubbish, etc. Some bone meal would 
a'w) make a good addition. Mix all together, 
then pass it through a fine sieve to rid it of 
Slones and oilier substances. Spread it 
evenly over Ihe lawn; afterwards working it 
in by sweeping Ihe surface with n Birch- 
broom, first lengthwise and then in an oppo¬ 
site direction, la April give a dressing of 
nitrate of soda at the rule of 3 Ihs. per’square 
rod. 


Trials at Wisley in 1921 _In addition (a (lie 

trial of blue and lavender Sweet I’eas already 
announced, Hie Royal Horticultural Society 
will carry out in their garden at Wisley 
during 1 lie- coming year trials of Candytufts, 
annual Chrysanthemums, Marigolds, new 
Dahlias, herbaceous Lobelias, and perpetual- 


flowering Carnations; and among vegetables, 
Cabbages for spring sowing, Savoys, Celery, 
Celeriac, malncrop and late Potatoes, mid- 
season Teas, and Tomatoes for growing 
under glass. Seeds and plants for these 
trials are invited, and the Director, Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey, will lie pleased to send the 
necessary entry forms on request. All seeds 
should reach him by January 31 si, 1921. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted 
in Gardening free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules : All communications should be 
dearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to ihe Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query 
is sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. We 
should be glad if correspondents, when referring lo 
any article or note that has appeared in the paper, 
would kindly give the date and ihe page of the issue 
in which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stent, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unique and otherwise poor. We can under - 
take to name only four varieties at a lime. 

BENN BROTHERS’ JOURNALS. 
Some Features of the Current Issues. 

Aeronautic*. — “Help Next ’Year?’’: 
“Vickers’ Instructional Machine”; and 
“The Instalment of an Aeroplane Engine,” 
liy A. J. Rowlcdge. 

The Cnhiii. l Muker. —” The Furniture Trade 
in 1920'': “Report of ihe Committee on 
Business Reuls”; ami “The Decoration of 
Furniture.” * 

The Tran*/tort Worhl. — First issue, 

January 51 h, 1921. 


CREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 



SUITABLE FOR 

GOLF COURSES, 
BOWLING GREENS, 

etc., 

supplied in full truck loads to any 
G.E.R. Goods Station at 

1 2/« per ton. 

For Sample apply to the 

COMMERCIAL SUPERINTENDENT (C Z). 
Liverpool St. Station, London, E.C. 2. 

II. W. THORNTON, General Manager. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

100,000 Seed and Plant Catalogues now ready to poet ont 
at once. 21 Days' Enormous Clearance of all Fruit Trees. 
R oses, etc. Send your name and address on postcard, and 
they shall be sent you free. 

G. F. LETTS, Nurseryman, 37, Hadlclgll. Suffolk. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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Vegetables in 1920. 


The season which was, in many districts, so 
disastrous to fruit crops, was not, on the 
whole, an indifferent one for vegetables. 
That there was a lack of eniliness with 
strictly out-of-door crops Is' not lo be 
wondered at, for the cold and inclement 
spring was succeeded by a summer which par¬ 
took of tile same charact ristics. The season 
which has Just finished was one of those 
which showed to its full extent the value of 
forcing, although it may be feared that, 
owing to the pi ice and, at limes, the scarcity 
of fuel there was much less forcing done Ilian 
usual in the majority of cases. Nevertheless, 
t lie use of these valuable auxiliaries of I lie 
gardener, cold frames, was amply demon¬ 
strated, and many were indebted to these and 
to Slightly-Heated pits for supplies of early 
Carrots, Turnips, Lettuces, Cauliflowers, and 
such like when, bad they beep relying upon 
out-of-door sowings, the season -would have 
been fur advanced before sucii were available. 

It is not. however, to demonstrate the value 
of forcing-house, pit, or frame that these 
notes are penned, but to Institute, in some 
degree, a comparison between Clio vegetable 
crops of It kit) and those of the year or two 
Immediately preceding. I*eas are, by common 
eons mt. the most inqiortant vegetable crop, 
and there is generally an endeavour mode to 
have these ready for use at as early a date 
as may be. Sowings made at the usual date 
came away freely, grew well, and flowered in 
due season. The cold and sunless weather 
with, perhars, an excess of moisture, pre¬ 
vented the pods filling quickly and, as n eon- 
sequence, the earliest pickings weto quite a 
fortnight laler than is generally the case. In 
respect of suceessioual sowings the results 
were analogous, there was an over-luxuri¬ 
ance of growth, a slowness of podding and 
filling, and a genetal lack of quality, 
although it must be said (hat the crops were 
of quite average dimensions. Late-sown Peas 
which might, in an ordinary season, have 
given pickings till the end of October, or even 
later, were an utter failure. It was the sub¬ 
ject of comment, in many places, that while 
mildew had been anticipated there was, ns a 
matter of fact, no trace of that fungus. The 
reason, of course. Is obvious. Mildew de¬ 
velops under conditions which combine a 
superabundance of moisture with a humid 
heat, and while the rainfall was far above 
the average, there* was an entire absence of 
that heal which is suited for the development 
of the disease. Broad Beaus may be written 
down as a success. Later than usual they 


certainly were, but not to such a marked 
extent as Peas. In their ease also there was 
excessive growth, and where I lie straw was 
mit supported damage followed, owing to I lie 
heavy rains which beat it, down and snapped 
the brittle growths. 

French Items were p. or right through their 
season of giovvlh. A lover of heal, the cold 
and wet weather throughout the summer 
made the French Penn, for once in a way. 
the least satisfactory crop of the year, and ir 
was with a positive feeling of relief that, 
comparatively early, they were cut over by 
frost. 

Onions appeared !o he suited by the pre- 



Oxalis adcnophylla. (Sec page 18.) 


vailing conditions, although, liolli iu the case 
of autumn-sown and of spring-sown (in Ileal) 
plants, there was a curious epidemic of bolt¬ 
ing—in tlie case of autumn-sown plants the 
percentage was unusually large. Bulbs were, 
it' not excessively large, at least of satisfac¬ 
tory size. They did not, however, mature 
well and had to he dried artificially, with (lie 
result that they are not keeping too well. 
Brassieas of all kinds were, and are, satis¬ 
factory. Cauliflowers were, of course, later 
than is customary, but in the end I hey gave 
an excellent account of themselves, and, with 
an open season, were cut until the early days 
of December. Cabbages and Savoys, Sprouts 
and Curly Greens were all alike good. Of 
Cabbages, Wlnniugstadt was. perhaps, the 
best, of mid-season and late varieties. Celery 
grew well, and, although there was a certain 
difficulty in moulding, owing to the wet slate 
of the soil, the heads are of good quality, well 


blanched, and likely lo be of service over a 
long season. 

Root ritoes. with the exception of Beet, 
were very much as usual. In the case of 
Beet, tlie first sowings failed—perhaps owing 
to the wet. state of the soil at tlie time, and 
the secondary sowings were made at rather 
too late a date to give the roots a proper 
chants*. Still, small roots are popularly sup¬ 
posed to he sweeter than those of a larger 
size, and, so far, no complaints have been 
heard concerning lack of either quality or of 
size. Leeks, like Onions, have done well, 
but, also like the latter, there is more bolting 
than there ought to he in the ease of plants 
sown in March. No doubt the cold slate of 
the soil throughout the year has been a con¬ 
tributory factor. Globe Artichokes, Spinach, 
Parsley, Chervil. Herbs, and the ordinary run 
of other kitchen garden stuffs have not varied 
greatly from the normal In either hulk or 
quality. With the Potato crop I have, at 
different Hines, already dealt. 

Summing up, it may he said, therefore, 
that while the wet and cold summer was un¬ 
doubtedly responsible for the lateness of vege¬ 
table crops, there has been little cause for 
complaint as regards tbe crops themselves, 
with the solitary exception of French Beaus. 
In view of Iho abnormal nature of the season, 
therefore, it must he admitted that the won¬ 
der is not. that there is but one failure lo 
record, but that there wet'e not many more. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Notes of the Week. 

Dianthus arbttreus. This tall-growing Pink 
seems well suited for (lie rock garden, where 
on a boulder of rock <> fret from the ground- 
level its loose sprays of plnkisli-mauve 
flowers looked well In autumn.—E. M. 

Erica praecox rubra. —Tills is one of iiie 
earliest and prettiest of Iho '‘Backhouse” 
varieties of Erica eamea, and. in the third 
week of December, Is fast assuming (he pretty 
warm colouring it gives when its blooms nre 
at, or nearly at, their best. It has boon 
pretty for a long time, with its whitish-buds 
showing well against its deep given foliage 
and cheering us with Hie promise of a fuller 
beauty hy-and-bye.—S. Aunott. 

Trachelium cceruleum.— I am glad to see 
Ibis old plant putting in an appearance In 
greenhouses once again. At one lime It was 
highly thought of, more especially for groups 
at autumn shows, and its value in tlie green¬ 
house or conservatory was undeniable. Its 
panicles of silvery-blue b|pssoms are light and 
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graceful, and as the plant Is of the easiest 
possible culture it ought to appeal In a sjiedal 
degree to the amateur. Of a perennial nature, 
T. euMuleum may be propagated from cuttings 
in spring, tint it is easily raised from seeds If 
these he sown in gentle heat from February 
onward.—W. McG. 

Kadsura japonica.—1 saw- this interesting 
elimhing shrub growing In the open a few 
days ago in a Sussex garden, where it has, so 
far, proved quite hardy. The handsome 
violet-purple leaves are very attractive. II 
is said to lie the only generally cultivated 
species, producing in summer yellowish-while 
flowers which are succeeded in autumn by 
scarlet berries. This distinct climber would 
form a pleasing patch of colour during winter 
if trained to a sunny wall.—E. M. G. 

The Dondia. —The recognised name of litis 
little plant is now Ilaequetia Eplpnetis, hut. 
it is more commonly known as Dondia 
Epipartis. The Dondia reminds one of a 
small Masterwort some 3 inches or 4 inches 
high, but with the flowers of a greenish- 
yellow and but small in size. It comes into 
flower with the early Anemones, and may bo 
associated with them in any place where Its 
quiet beauty will not lie overlooked. It does 
not seem to want any particular kind of soil, 
but 1 think it prefers a nice light loam, not 
loo dry, and a lmlt' shady place.—S. Akkott. 

Chinese Cedar (Ceilrela sinensis).—This 
summer-lea ting tree, sometimes known ns 
Ailanthus finwseens, which at first sight It 
somewhat resembles in appearance, has large, 
elegant, pinnate leaves, each from 1 foot to 
2 feet in length and composed of several pairs 
of broad leaflets, f saw a specimen about 
30 feet high growing among the Rhododen- 
drons at. Kew in early autumn. it comes 
from China, hut as yet appears to he rarely 
scon in litis country. Mr. He an in his " Trees 
and Shrubs,'" spec king of tills tree, tells us 
that I he natives rook and eat. the leaves and 
young shoots as vegetables.—E. M. 

The Mexican Orange Flower (Clioisya 
fernata) in pits.—Those who have no great 
amount, of heat, hut who admire the Mexican 
Orange Flower will find it admirably adapted 
for the cool greenhouse. Even if the ther¬ 
mometer should indicate freezing-point no 
harm will ensue, as the plant, is quite hardy. 
In spring—or earlier if heat, tie available— 
every shoot, will produce a cluster of jier- 
fMilled white flowers not unlike those of the 
Orange. When a plant becomes too large it 
may lie cut severely buck, but in such a case 
no flowers need lie expected from the result¬ 
ing shoots in tile following year.—A Scottish 
Gaude.xeb. 

The Bloodroot (Sauguinaria canadensisi.— 
One of the loveliest of spring flowers is 
Snnguinarin canadensis. It. has been well 
said that “it is one of the earliest and love¬ 
liest of the spring flowers of Canada,” and it 
ranks as high in the estimation of growers in 
tills country as of the flower-lovers who de¬ 
light in its beauty in its native land. It is 
interesting from the earliest stages of its 
growth in spring. It receives its popular 
name of Bloodroot from the red colour of the 
rootstock and from the reddish juice. Its 
native home, in rich, open woods, gives a 
clue as to the most suitable position for it. 
It does not, however, require such a place in 
our country, as I have frequently seen it 
flourishing in an open, sunny border, provided 
always that it received plenty of moisture 
during the growing and flowering seasons. 
This may be planted in Spring or early 
autumn, and is perfectly hardy in this coun¬ 
try. One iKiint which calls for attention in 
its culture in the garden is to observe that its 
rootstocks should lie top-dressed in autumn if 
they appear above the soil to any extent. It 
is increased by division, as a general rule. 
Inil can also lie raised from seeds, which 
should lie sown as soon as riiie.—S. AlsNOir. 


The Algerian Iris (1. stylosa). “ K. M." 
writes under “Notes of the Week” in your 
number for December 2.31 li thal lie picked tils 
first Iris stylosa on December 31 li. I picked 
my HrsL on •October 4th. I always pick one 
at end of October or early November. 
October 4th was, of course, exceptional.— 
S. W., Esher. 

Begonia Dregei.— Judging by its mine fre¬ 
quent appearance In greenhouses, Begonia 
Dregei would appear to have taken another 
lease of life. One is glad that tills is so. for 
the variety is very useful, and is, liesidcs, of 
interest ys being one of the parents of the 
universally-grown It. (ilolre do Ixinaine. B. 
Dregei forms a thick fleshy root which may 
almost lie described as a tidier, the shoots 
lieing approximately IS inches in height. The 
foliage Is thin anil irregularly slotted with 
grey, while the small white- flowers are very 
freely produced.—A Scottish (Iaiidkkkk. 

Iberis sempervirens. - Aiming the perennial 
forms of the Candytufts it is a moot point 
whether there is any more attractive or so 
useful as Ibis. One often notices it “ iierched 
tip” on the ledge of a rockery, where Its 
numerous blossoms are shown conspicuously, 
but in many count ry .cottage gardens where 
no attempt is made in the formation of a 
rockery, except ii may lie a few. boulders 
placed around the door, this Candytuft is 
used with much success as an edging. It is 
a quick grower, spreading its low, prostrate 
shoots freely, hut, like some other hardy sub¬ 
jects, if left many years to Itself it dies off 
ill Ihe centre. To obviate Ibis, and also to 
keep up,the quality of Ihe blossoms, il is best 
to lie prepared with young planls, and a stock 
of these can soon be got together from cut¬ 
tings. I. sempeivireus Is at its best In May 
a lid-.1 lino, though stray stakes of bloom may¬ 
be cull.d for months afterwards.— Lkahckst. 

Gcose Apple. —Apropos of your . frequent 
pnrugrnphs about the best; kinds of Apples, 
the best I have (and I have some other very 
excellent ones) is called “Boose Apple,” 
possibly from Its making very good Apple 
sauce. Ii is a prolific hearer, some years 
having over SOO on it, and half of the S00 as 
large as a good-sized Charles Boss, or larger, 
hill green. It never fails. 1 had 130 Apples 
from il Ibis year (lliolrcc must lie about forty 
years old), and Ihe fruit keeps well. I won¬ 
der if any of your readers know it by any 
other name, as it Is in no catalogue that I 
have seen as Goose, hut it Is known by litis 
name not only here, but in some oilier dis¬ 
tricts.— James A. Thokbuun, Upton Cion, 
Chester. 

(The only mention of this Apple w? can find 
is in the report of I lie Apple Conference in 
1SS3, where one dish was shown from a 
Worcestershire garden. It is described as a 
“Cooking variety, large, conical, pale green, 
soft, mid-season.”] 

Libonia penrhosiensis. - An appreciative 
note recently appeared on Libonia lloiibundu, 
and it. certainly is an aeeept.ableand very free- 
flowering lillle plant, but I think the variety 
above named much the better of Hie two. It 
is a hybrid between L. floriliundn and, I be¬ 
lieve, one of Ihe Jacoblnins, being very simi¬ 
lar to the first-named both in habit and free¬ 
dom of flowering, but with an even more 
compact -habit, the flowers brighter and more 
pronounced in colour. It is of very easy 
culture, all requirements for what are known 
as soft -wooded winter-flowering plants suit¬ 
ing it admirably—that Is, in the way of 
striking, potting on, sail, and housing. If the 
soil is good and not too light It will flower 
freely, continuously, and for a long period in 
large "(50 pots, especially if helped occasion¬ 
ally with a dusting of artificial manure. It 
makes an admirable companion on greenhouse 
shelves, with ils bright colour, to all kinds of 
Primulas, early-flowering bulbs, and things 
of like character.—E. B. S - ., Hardwick. 


Chrysanthemum Lady Raglar.— This is 

generally grown for the size of its blooms, 
but if the plants lie stopped twice in the 
course of the growing season they make neat, 
ralher dwarf bushes and produce clusters of 
flowers on Hie terminals. The time of flower¬ 
ing. when ihe plants are so treated, is then 
delayed uni il the end of December, the silvery- 
pink clusters being very useful at that date 
and providing a variety to the prevailing 
yellows and whites of Hie latest Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—A Scottish Gakdkkkh. 

Cotoneaster salicifolia var. floccosa.— 
Introduced in BIOS by E. H. Wilson from 
Western Chinn, 'this is a distinct and graceful 
shrub with tapering leaves and intensely red 
fruits. 1 saw Ibis shrub quite recently in 
line condition trained to a cool wall and 
ah mt S feel in height, with abundant elusteis 
of ils striking red fruits, the branches all but 
denuded of leaves except near their ex¬ 
tremity. The conspicuous bright Hulls and 
charming habit of Ihe shrub render il a most 
desirable subject for a wall or pillar.— 
SI. G. M. 

Single Chrysanthemum Mita.- Isioklug 
recently through the collection of l.'hrysantbe- 
miiius in the garden of Mr. John Primrose, 
Arundel House, Maxwelltown, 1 noted Meta 
as one of the best of the single crimson Chrys¬ 
anthemums there. II lias large Idooms of 
good substance, of a warm purplish-crimson 
with a yellowish centre. It lias ihe merit of 
lasting long when cut. It is grown in (Kits 
at Arundel House, and Mr. J. Allan, I ho 
gardener lltere, has equal success with il as 
with the large-flowered varieties still favour, d 
by the owner. S. Arnott. 

Sweet Peas which scald. A few weeks ago 
you had In your journal a note from “A 
Scottish Gardener" headed as above. What 
he says is quite true, lull quite a lot of people 
like to grow ihings because they are difficult. 

I agree we seedsmen might, tell in our cilia - 
Iagues Ihe varieties which scald or burn in 
ihe sun, hut llie keen men know them. The 
joint I would like to make in this note is 
tliis: The hunches of Inspcclor, Tangerine, 
Melba. Barbara, or Hobble's Orange are 
generally (he tirsl to le noticed and praised 
on a big stand if Ihe flowers have been well 
grown and (jhailed. I agree thal people who 
a re not prepa red I o grow I lit sc varJet ies under 
glass or shade them out of doors should leave 
fliem alone, but I cannot agree that those 
people who are prejiared to take that trouble 
should is* deprived of them, which they would 
lie if they ceased to he included in .-ird lists. 
—William iT'tiiberthon. 

Starting Tuberous Begonias.— One of the 
ltest growers of .Tuberous Begonias I ever 
knew made a practice of starling the tubers 
before iKiliing them. He treated them much 
in Hie way that seed Poiatoes are treated. 
Hie difference being Hint Hie Itegonias were 
laid on damp material hi a temperature of 
about 3t> degs. Begonia growers are- well 
acquainted with the fact that sometinns a 
Iicrecntage of Hie tubers either fails In shut, 
or does not go away freely, but this man said 
that by his treatment not more than ] per 
cent, failed. The appearance of his tubers 
certainly justified this stnlemtlit, for the eyes 
were plump and weie pushing out strongly. 

II is, of course, easy to examine them when 
treated in tills way. a great advantage es[ieci- 
nlly in Hie ease of choice varieties. Should 
there be any signs of rot it can be promptly' 
dealt with. When fairly .started the luilbs 
can be at onee put Into the blooming ]>ots. 
which economises laler, whereas where there 
is no sign of life it is by no means safe to do 
so. They must In such ease be put into quite 
small pols and shifted Interim.—J. Conxnirx. 


Motes of the week.— The Editor trill be 
grateful to renders trim will kindly soul short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. 
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FRUIT. 

Some Good Late Dessert Pears. 

Thompson’s c oulil with advantage be grown 
more largely in private gardens, as At As in 
many respects very little inferior to Doyenne 
dll Cornice. It. Is frequently described i,s 
an October Pear, and in tire sooitli that is its 
season ; but in northern, counties, if allowed 
to hang oil tire trees as lung as possible and 
given a cool si ore, I have had no great dilii- 
cirlty in keeping it I ill t lie end of November, 
nnd in some districts even later. It is only 
fair to stale that the trees on which these 
fruits were grown were on a west wall. I 
liave seen this variety excellent as a dwarf 
standard in the southern parts of the coun¬ 
try when worked on the Pear stock, and those 
who can give it room on a wall or as an 
egptiHer will get good results. My experience 
is that it resents a cold, wet, eltay soil, nnd 


those who have such should not attempt lo 
grow Thompson's. When the trees are double 
grafte<l tire growth is much slower, but the 
tree is earlier to fruit and more prolific. 
Beurre Sujrertin, a variety that is now less 
common than it deserves, is an excellent 
autumn Pea r, and. though we have other good 
varieties in season at the same time, I do not 
think we have any too many of the good 
quality of Beurn5 Superfln. The fruits are 
large when well grown, the flesh melting 
and with a delicious perfume. I consider it 
one of the best Pears In cultivation, apd for 
walls it has few equals. Beurrd Dumont is 
a delicious Pear, ‘but to do it justice It rc- 
quires n warm position. Grown as a cordon, 
the fruit is of splendid flavour. As a bush 
It failed with me. A Pear that I think will 
become a great favourite when if becomes 
better known is Santa dams, in season at 
Christmas. It is a large, handsome fruit, 
with fine flavour—indeed, in Hits resjioct, it 
may be termed a Christmas Doyenne du 
Cornice. When well grown the fruits are 
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‘large and of excellent flavour. Of older 
varieties, even now I do not know of any 
l’ear that ran take the place of Winter Nells, 
one of the richest-flavoured Pears we have 
in Its season. I admit it Is not free enough 
in some soils, and, like Thompson's, it dis¬ 
likes a heavy, wet, clay soil. Given a warm 
wall and a genflnd root-run, the fruits arc 
rich and melting, and. though not large, ex¬ 
cellent for dessert in mid-winter if left as 
long as possible on the trees tiefore storing. 

I would also include Nouvelle Fulvie for late 
use. In a well-drained soil this Pear makes a 
splendid pyramid, bush, or cordon, and though 
the fruits cannot be termed handsome they 
make up for this deficiency by their splendid 
quality. In the north I have, without any 
difficulty, kept this variety till Easter if 
allowed to hang late on the trees. For what 
may tie termed general use I prefer this to 
Easier Beurre, which is by no means a suc¬ 
cess in many gardens. Beurre For ran, 
though not large, is of very line flavour. The 
fruits are russety and in season from 


January to March. RUekling. an old variety, 
is also a finely-flavoured, mid-winter Pear. 
President Bnrabe, also a late fruit, is less 
known than it should lie. The fruits, in 
season from December to March, are of 
medium size and richly flavoured. This is a 
liue Tear for small gardens, as it makes a 
close growth, does well in any form, and is a 
heavy cropiier. B. H. 


Apple Gloria Mundi. 

The origin of this Apple here figured appears 
to be somewhat doubtful, ns the late Dr. Hogg 
in the “ Fruit Manual ” meiutijons that by 
some at is claimed to have been raised in 
America, and Ijiy others in Hanover. It lias 
several synonyms, but the above Is tile name 
under which it Is generally known and grown. 
Its ‘introduction to this country dates as for 
hack ns 1817, so Until il is anything hut a new 
variety, and has for vena's past occupied u 
conspicuous position in collections of Apples 


singed for eoinjictilion by leading growers at 
most of the important exhibitions of hardy 
fruits liehl In London and elsewhere. Trees 
In pots, bearing fruits of immense size, have 
also from 1ii,me lo time been shown by nur¬ 
serymen who specialise in tills particular 
branch of fruit-tree cultivation. In the illus¬ 
tration the form and general characteristics 
of the variety, even lo I he abnormally short 
slsilk, wit.li Its msset-lined basin, are faith¬ 
fully deipdeled. Two other sjieoinl features 
not shown are Hie white sjots with which the 
greenish-yellow skin 'is marked, moa'o or less 
all over its surface, and the flush which the 
fruits acquire on the side exposed to the sun. 
Its cooking qua'liities are excellent, and it is 
at its best In the last two months of the year. 
It Is best, on account of the size of the fruit, 
grown as a bush, hut as the habit of growth 
is upright, the brandies should he trained out 
widely njpnrt and held in position by tying 
them to stakes until they acquire age anil 
become rigid, so that sunlight may freely 
penetrate to all parts. If not a heavy, it is a 
consistent erojipor, shortcomings in litis ro- 
si>e<-,fc Jieing compensated for by the size to 
which 'the fruits attain. It i« a vigorous 
grower, and, although doing well in most 
fruit-growing localities, it is seen at its licst 
on a well-dra'ineil soil in a warm ritual ion. 


The Cool Orchard-house. 

The cool orchard-house and its contenls 
always give pleasure, notwithstanding the 
fact that sometimes failures occur. Before 
the trees and bushes in the open air arc in 
bloom those under glass have passed that 
stage, and arc clothed with beautiful green 
leaves. As these trees are under glass the 
cultivator must not forget that practically 
everything depends on his care and attention 
if nice crops of fruit are to be obtained. 
Cleanliness is one of tlie first tilings to. con¬ 
sider. The autumn cleaning of house and 
trees must he followed up early in the new 
year, as there are always insect posts ready 
to si>oil the new shoots and small fruits. 

If I he branches were not cleaned during 
the autumn Hie work must lie done now, hut 
extra care will lie needed as the enrliest buds 
are beginning to swell, and all insecticides 
should lie carefully kept oil' them. Scale is 
one of the mosl troublesome of all pests lo 
get rid of, and insecticides for the purpose, 
sold by firms advertising in Gauiiknino, are 
lie I ter than home-made remedies if used 
according to the directions given with I hem. 
All glass and wood should l>o cleaned and the 
wires and staples painted with petroleum. 
The surface soil covering t ho roots of I lie 
trees, in pots, tubs, and borders, should he 
cleared off, and after a thorough watering a 
mulch of fibrous loam and rotted manure, 
mixed, should lie put on to a depth of 2 inches 
or so. The structure will he sweet and clean, 
especially if lime-wash has been freely used 
on all inside walls, and if will only remain 
for the cultivator to pay attention to (lie 
ventilation of the house till the new shoots 
begin to grow. Afterwards, extra care daily 
will be needed to ensure success. 

G. 0. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit-houses. —If a Peach-house is to he 
started early in the New year preparations, 
if necessary, should be pushed forward so 
that all may be in readiness. The same re¬ 
marks will also apply lo |iol. Vines, or an 
early vinery and a house of pet Figs or of 
liennanenlly-planled trees. Where an alum 
dane? of leaves can lie had for the raking, 
and the houses capabl» of aecommodal ing or 
allowing for good beds of I hem being made 
up. they will, as they ferment, economise fire- 
heat during the early stages of forcing. 
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OUTDOOR 

Town Gardens. 

What to do with a town garden has puzzled 
many .people, and! turnip have been the de¬ 
vices that have been tried to hide rectangular 
walls and other hard, undesirable features 
and lines. Sometimes these efforts have 
been crowned with success, but very often 
only failure has resulted through attempting 
to hide too much Instead of merely breaking 
up, and films softening and welding into the 
plotture the lines which were so disturbing 
unmasked. 

Old walls, houses, and roofs toned down 
with age to soft, ruddy, lichen-silvered, or 
gilded greyness go a long Avay to help to make 
a success of the plan, massive poll,tans with 
faulty pninting providing many nooks that 
will make happy homes for vnmioiis Pinks, 
old double Wallflowers—not the model'll 
gawky ones—Stonecrops, Houseleeks, and a 
Clematis of tlie Jaekmani variety till inly 
tiromed here and there would ] ri>vi(lc'A]n ad¬ 
ditional chan 11 at its own season. Tlie cor¬ 
roding hand and mind will tie needed to see 
that a right balance is preserved. Do not 
allow your Clematis .to mantle whole pillars 
or panels, tint judiciously cut a wa v part cf 
your shoots, and twine about those you select 
to remain here and there lightly. It will 
help to increase tlie effect by its very scanti¬ 
ness and restriction, as a prolonged season 
of beauty will lie wanted, and spice is pro¬ 
bably limited in a garden of the kind we are 
considering : a multum in parro rather than 
an ostentatious, massed display Is needed. 
To provide suitable places for the many dif¬ 
ferent plants needed introduce blocks of 
stone, and arrange rocky bonks and outcrops 
here and there on the flat parts of (lie gar¬ 
den and against such of the walls ns do not. 
form part of dwellings which might be ren¬ 
dered damp by having soil placed against 
them. Pave the walks with irregular flag¬ 
stones. and If you can arrange for two or 
throe different, levels, eonnected Ivy irregular 
steps and low. earth-seamed retaining 
walls, you will find a really sur¬ 
prising number of places in which 
to grow various low herbaceous nn:l 
rock plants. Against, the walls in raised 
hods some of Hie taller herbaceous plants, 
like the Larkspurs, Lilies, Hollyhocks, and 
choice flowering shrubs of not. too vigorous 
a nature, wilt find suitable homes, and, if 
rightly grouped, will help to break up any 
straight lines. Many SAveet-smelllng herbs 
would adil an old-world charm, whilst 
Pansies. Violas, and Ferns would strike the 
proper note in sncli an Informal garden. I>o 
not grow too tall plants in the crevices of 
your paved walks or In llie corners or be¬ 
tween the risers of your stone steps : they 
will be Inconvenient if you have to avoid 
them when working or enjoying your garden, 
and unsightly If broken. You must steel 
your heart, and remove plants that are un¬ 
suitable In sruch a position to n place where 
they may lie enjoyed without lieing in the 
■way, and rather have steps and walks 
sparsely furnished than make them trouble¬ 
some to walk upon. 

A small fountain lunsiin with a few gold¬ 
fish, n sundial, or a stone seat carefully 
placed would add further charm to such a 
garden, and would lie thoroughly in place In 
such surroundings : but they arc by no means 
a necessity, and tlie plants themselves, ill 
their seasons and groupings, could well sup¬ 
ply all the interest needed. 

_W. E. Tu.I. 

The common Sage. —The flowers of this 
herb are really <|uite handsome, and the 
plant Is worth growing for this alone, the 


PMflTS. 

purple spikes being effective when freely pro¬ 
duced. 1 ’think there uuust lie some variet ies 
that arc more five flowering than others. I 
know one garden where there has been a 
largo clump of it for years, in thoroughly 
good health, anil never a bloom, whereas in 
another garden near by 1 saw the oilier day 
a large clump thickly set with flowering 
fi]likes (Ihen in seed), lloth were In a sunny 
position, and tlie non-flowering dump was in 
a lighter and warmer soil than the free- 
flowering one. Perhaps some reader can 
suggest a reason for tlie difference in liabit.— 
IV. o. c. 


Oxalis adenophylla. 

This Oxalis (stn* page lf»j reminds one of O. 
enneaphylln. and is even a more charming 
plant, if such were i»ossihle. II seems to do 
best in n well-drained situation in partial 
shade, sandy loam and leaf-soil with some 
grit added being: a suitable corniest. The 
foliage is even more graceful than in O. 
dnneaphylla, the flowers being of a soft pink 
veined with delicate lilac lines. The curious 
bulbous rootstock frequently rises above the 
surface of the ground and is of a brownish 
colour, differing in this respect from the black 
scaly Pin e-cone-like Appearance of the under¬ 
ground stem of O. onneaphylla. O. adeno¬ 
phylla is a delightful subject for the lover of 
choice hardy plants and a lilting companion 
to the better-kuown O. onneaphylla from the 
Falkland Isles. 


Outdoor Gardening. 

Work of the week. —Pruning anil, in some 
instances, cutting down of trees anil shrubs 
have been continued. Where there was 
danger of overcrowding, the less Important 
have been removed, and, ns some of these 
were large Cupressus and Thujas, they have 
been sawn into 4-foot lengths mid will tie 
split anil used for firewood. The freshly- 
split. wood of Thuja plicatn has a strong and 
pleasant smell. The pruning of climbing 
plants on walls Is being pushed forward. 
Snow fell on tlie 31th, anil has covered the 
ground the Avholc week. This was accom¬ 
panied liy n severe frost on tlie 12th (we 
registered nearly 20 degs.), which is rather 
unusual before - Christmas in this part of 
Sussex. During the had days when outside 
work became impossible a good supply of soil 
Avhich had previously been placed under 
cover was sifted’ and mixed with other 
material in readiness for the pricking off of 
young seedlings and also for the sowing of 
seeds and other purposes. Labels have been 
painted and prepaivd In readiness for the 
coming season. Tlie old growths of her¬ 
baceous plants in the wilder parts of the 
garden have been cut and cleared away, this 
only being attended to once each year. The 
material cut down is used asa mulch to young 
Hollies growing near. A large heap of rotted 
leaves and soil, the accumulation of several 
years, which had been stored beneath a group 
of Yews, has been wheeled out and used to 
top-dress a group of Himalayan Rhododen¬ 
drons. Eremuri are grouped among these, 
and, not knowing exactly where these were, 
it wits thought much better to top-dress than 
risk damaging the crowns by digging. 

Fluids and shrubs arriving since the snow 
fell have been laid in in trenches unlil more 
favourable weather comes. A piece of ground 
has been prepared in the Heath garden for a 
batch of Erica aiborea alpina. Tlie position 
will lie edged by a line of I tie great Rockfoil 
(Mega sea). 

Another long border containing a mixture 


of young, recently-planted Hollies, Heaths. 
Osmanthus. Myrtle, and Spanish Broom has 
been dug, leaving tlie surface as rough as 
possible. A small quantity of the Algerian 
Iris which had been in an unsatisfactory 
position where they were shaded for a part 
of the day has been lifted, parted, and re¬ 
planted at the foot of a hot, sunny wall. All 
vacant spaces In the foreground of shrubs 
ami those from which plants and shrubs have 
been removed will now lie dug up and left as 
rough as possible in readiness for annuals. 

E. M. 


Madonna Lily. —Some plants, like children, 
have their likes and dislikes, anil in lids 
category may he (placed I .ilium csnnHdum, 
tli ’ Madonna Lily, that peerlesss white blos¬ 
som which contributes grace and ibeauity to a 
garden-In June. It is generally accepted as 
a truism concerning tills old favourite that, 
when doing well, the less tlie bulbs are dis¬ 
turbed tlie better ; that the best place one can 
give them is a sunny border, and where the 
noil is inclined to lie light and sufficiently 
drained. \Vit.h these ideas we have been 
brought up, and adhered to them in Hie culti¬ 
vation of bulbs that, when'once established, 
never fail lo charm. It was the extension of 
a ’|»ergola tlia.t first led mo to the belief (lint 
clumps, which previously had enjoyed the 
full force of the sun, were not quite so hanqiy 
whcin .Hie creepers overhead began to cast 
shadows, which became more dense tlie second 
ficuisoii. Tlie Lilies resented it. and showed 
il by their failure to liloom with their accus¬ 
tomed freedom. Rather than run further 
risk, I took part of tlie pergola down, and 
was gratified to find that once more the Lilies 
grew strong ; once more they lent bloom and 
beauty lo tlie bonier. If I bad lifted the 
bulbs and planted them in another pant of 
the garden, I might have had to wait for a 
year or two for their becoming re-established. 
It was simply a case of an interloper taking 
the light, sun, and air which by right be- 
Jtonged to the oldest tenant, and, this being 
redified, tlie Lilies assumed! their place in 
the order of tilings, and made richer the 
garden by thoir splendour and sweetness in 
the midsummer days.— Wooubastwick. 

Papaver orientate.— There are so many 
good forms of this gorgeous Poppy now that 
it is somewhat difficult to make a selection of 
the host. They are general favourites as they 
make such a brilliant show In the border, 
and. once established, give little trouble. The 
onlouis, loo. for the most, part are particu¬ 
larly clear and bright, though there are n 
few dull ones, such, for instance, as Mnhony 
and Marie Studholme. which 1. personally, 
do not care for, though some like them. 
One of the most general favourites, and not 
by any means a new one, though still one of 
the best, is Mrs. I’erry, with elegant flowers 
of a peculiarly rich salmon-pink carried on 
stout stems. I find this variety espeeially 
good for autumn flowering. Princess Ena is 
another favourite, with small, smooth flowers, 
reminding one somewhat of a large Tulip. 
Ferry’s White is good for variety, and many 
people admire it ; this, too. I find has a good 
second blooming. T/ird Lainbourne is one of 
the newest vnrielies, a huge and brilliant 
flower with deeply-fringed petals, and Lady 
Frederick Moore Is also a very large and 
beautiful pink form, the flowers carried on 
stiff stems. There are also some sroall- 
flowercd forms which are pleasing. These 
Poppies are not iiarlicuiar as to soil, hut do 
best in one which is light and deep, the thong¬ 
like roots going down a long way and making 
them impervious to drought. I*, orientals 
and its forms arc increased by root cuttings 
or by careful division of large clumps, though 
they dislike disturbance. They also come 
readily from seed, but though tlie seedlings 
are interesting, they cannot be relied upon to 
come t rue.—X. L. 
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onwards, when I he subjects, having filled 
their allotted spaces, are giving an aliumiant 
return In the way of flowers. For a II practical 
purposes tile garden is square, and on throe 
sides is walled in, the south side, that 
adjacent to the lawn, and having a lead to 
tile famous rock garden—a notable feature at 
ICailhuiu. and worthy of study hy all 
engaging in such work—being open. 

Simplicity characterises the garden design, 
tile series of lieds, by reason of varying size, 
admirably well filled for large and small 
plants. Of the hods shown In the accompany¬ 
ing illustration, that on the extreme rigid 
was tilled with standard examples of laird 
Roberts Heliotrope, carpeted with a dwarf 
light-blue seedling variety. The plumy-look¬ 
ing plants are the white-leaved Ontaurea 
Flcmetitl. The next bed. of standard speci¬ 
mens of IMiimhugn capons Is over a setting of 
Vorliena voiiosa. was among the most admired 
of tlie many combinations employed. These 
twain associate admirably, and consistent 
ami profuse bloomers, both are wortli noting 
by any interested in the work. In the third 
bed to the left in respect of the Heliotropes 
the order of that given in No. 1 was reversed 
—i.f., the standards and dwarfs changed 
places, while the (Vnlaurea remained as 
before. In other heils a well-marked lilac- 
eolourcd Verbena raised by Mr. Morris is 
made much of. while on one of the narrow 
borders, near the wall, dwarf Heliotropes and 
Gladiolus Huron llulot were employed. In 
another of these borders dwarf Lavender 
appeared in front, followed by Aster Thom¬ 
son!. and at the back the imputur I’erovskia 
at ri pi lei folia, whoso sage-like fragrance, 
grey-green, almost downy, foliage and whorls 
of violet-blue flowers render it. welcome 
everywhere. It is, loo, as conspicuous ns it 
is good, the sharp contrast of white stems 
and blue flowers playing a most ini|>ortnnt 
part. All the lieds in the Farlliam scheme 
are edged with Cox, closely trimmed. 

The instances given are but a few of those 
contained in the series, sufficient, it is to lie 
hoped, to he helpful to those desiring to 
emulate it, whether on a large or small scale. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


The flowering Reed of Hew Zealand ( Arundo 
conspieuat,—A group of this Reed growing at 
the fo il of some small Scarlet Oaks, Sweet 
Itay. and I‘ine-1 n*es lias been most effective. 
The vivid colour of the leafage of the Oak 
IQuercus roceineat was in striking contrast 
to the fleecy flowers of this elegant Rood 
which are borne on arching stems of from 
H feet to 12 feet long. This plant, however, 
is seen at Its best when growing In deep, rich, 
open soils and where a fair number of plants 
is grouped together, but not nearer than 5 feet 
apart, so that each specimen can display its 
full beauty. Given good plants and care 
when planting I have had It flower the first 
year, although it is occasionally stated that 
this llecd does not blisirn for a period of two 
or three years after root disturbance. The 
first plumes expand in July and often outlast, 
the Pampas Grasses, the looser plumes hold¬ 
ing less moisture than those of the latter, 
being, therefore, less susceptible to damage by 
storms. This beautiful Reed is found only 
in New Zealand, growing in wet places. 
Warm places should be chosen and a little 
protection provided during severe weather.— 
K. M. 

Dianthus sylvestris.—This is certainly one 
of the most charming s]iecles, if not quite so 
easy ns some. Tlie large rose-coloured 
flowers arc gracefully poised on fairly long 
stems and arc iiartlcularly soft in colouring, 
while the whole habit of the plant is neat. I 
think a moraine mixture suits it best, but 
with perhaps rather a larger percentage of 
soil than a true moraine has. There are some 
very Inferior forms, and it is therefore im¬ 
portant to get a good strain.—W. O. C. 
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The Blue Garden at Earlham Hall. 


Gakpexim. to type,if it lias not as yet attained 
to a craze, is certainly increasing in fre¬ 
quency, and. rightly conceived and correctly 
executed, according to its aim. docs without 
doubt afford not a little pleasure beyond the 
limits of either owner or designer. Oldest 
of them all, perl laps, so far as flower garden¬ 
ing is concerned, is tlie Rose garden, whose 
interest it were tmssible largely to extend if 
only fragrant varieties were planted. Into a 
like category, so far as exclusiveness—the 
<iimprehensive planting or elaborating of one 
I •articular tribe of plant—is concerned, falls 
tlie Flag iris, naturally and of necessity. 
This, however, is a recent.addition, called into 
Icing probably because of tlie improvements 
seen in I In- modern race of bearded Flags, and 
whose intrinsic merits made exclusive plant¬ 
ing in their ease to appear to lie well worth 
while. Of other types of gardens, perhaps 
the most quaint and unusual is the "Saints' 
Garden,” wherein every plant is known by 
the tiauie of some iiartleiilnr saint. To such 
as these have to be added Hie garden of “ old- 


Jieoessily enter into any restricted scheme, 
whilst ample material from other sources Is 
at disposal. Genera colliriliuling usefully of 
blue-flowered plants include Salvia, Agatluea, 
Lobelia, Agendum, Verbena, Heliotrope. 
Neuiophiln, 1‘hnceliji, Rrnchyeome, Corn¬ 
flower. Lupins, and Larks)airs.of tlie nnniinl 
class. Tufted I’ansy (Viola I, including tlie V. 
rornuta, set together with such as Agupnn- 
tlius. Plumbago, and Trachelium, as occa¬ 
sional plants or principals, might be found 
valuable. Subjects 1 do not remember to 
have seen used in any blue garden scheme 
are I,Ilium atislriacum and I., aarbonnense 
though it would lie difficult to surpass them 
for elegant grace and (lie exquisite charm of 
their nearly sky-blue flowers. 

Tilings Unit mailer in the case are those 
easily obtainable in quantity cither from 
seeds or cuttings, while equally important is 
some soil of pre-arranged plan as much for 
covering a certain period'of the year by tlie 
display as Hie avoiding of incongruities 
create I hy thoughtless work. Perennials of 
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Partial view of the blue garden at Earlham Hall, Norwich. 


fashioned flowers.” timl of fragrance, or 
“the garden of sweet-smelling plants,” luto 
which only such as possess fragrance of 
either leaf or flower enter. And then there 
are the colour gardens : “The white garden," 
where everything save the plant's foliage is 
while, even to the garden seats: “the grey 
garden.” into which not a few white or silver- 
leaved plants occasionally enter: and nut 
least of them all "the blue garden," which 
also forms the subject of our note and illus¬ 
tration. Remembering Hint hy common con¬ 
sent blue— he it of Gentian, Lirkspur, Salvia, 
Atiehuxa. or Plumbago—is. among garden 
flowers, the colour most appreciated, it Is not 
surprising to timl that blue gardens are hc- 
(.uniug Increasingly popular, and in tlie near 
future likely to lie made much of in those 
instances where- scope obtains. Already the 
available material is not inconsiderable, belli 
annuals and perennials contributing thereto, 
lender subjects also adding llieir quota. The 
nobler plants — Acolillum Flsolieri and A. 
Wflsoni, the pick of the true blue Larkspurs. 
A iich usas, blue Chimney Bellflower, the 
brilliant Chicory, and others)—any of which, 
employed «>n a sufficiently generous scale.arc 
cap.ibie of rich effects elsewhere, need not of 


the I,ilium class, for example, would need to. 
bo raised at least a year before being required 
for use; lint what of that with a lovable pic¬ 
ture of a lied of a hundred or more plants of 
it 111 , the mind's eye, gently swaying over a 
suitable groundwork, and thousands of blos¬ 
soms glittering in tlie sunlight. Not only 
would it fascinate all beholders, it would lie 
dealing more or less worthily with one of 
tlie most charming of hardy plants. Quite 
naturally, In the arranging of such a garden, 
thought should lie given to subjects which are 
both consistent and profuse flowering, whilst 
in order to avoid blanks surplus stocks should 
tie at hand. Much variety anil attempts at 
design are the tilings to avoid, tlie happier 
associations' arising out of the use of a few 
well-matched subjects in any one setting. 

Hapi lly the blue gardening at Farlliaui 
Hall, a partial view of which appears in the 
illustration herewith, engages the special 
attention of both Mr. and Mrs. Sydney 
Morris, and it says much for the gardening 
spirit prevailing that it is but one of several 
notable features these good gardens contain. 
In large measure the plants employed are 
annuals in conjunction with cool greenhouse 
plants, Ihe garden being at its best from July 
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TREES flf)D SHRUBS. 

Ornamental Thorns for Present Planting. 


The Thorns form an important group of 
decorative trees, but there are now so many 
kinds available for our gardens that the Inex¬ 
perienced planter finds some difficulty in 
choosing the best. In the following notes 
attention is directed to those that are well in 
advance of the majority, either from the 
flowers or fruit, and they may be depended 
niton to, give good results throughout the 
count ry. 

Fortunately the Thorns are not difficult 
to cultivate, for when planted in good loamy 
soil they grow rapidly and give little future 
trouble. Provided ample head-room is avail¬ 
able they need no regular pruning, though an 
occasional thinning is a t tended by good 
results. When thinning tlie trees, however, 
care must be taken to remove the branches 
close to the trunk, for wounds do not heal 
well unless they are made parallel with the 
trunk. When planting care must be taken to 
keep the top roots near the surface of the 
soil, deep planting being a fertile source of 
unsatisfactory growth and poor flowers and 
fruit. In dealing wilh old trees it is a mis¬ 
take to remove large branches. 

The species are easily increased by seeds, 
and the varieties by budding or grafting upon 
stocks of their .respect ive species. Of 

(’iiAT/Eors oxyacantha, the common May, 
or Hawthorn, there is a number of varieties 
with double flowers, all of which grow into 
tine trees and bloom with the greatest free¬ 
dom. {’. o. alba plena and 0. o. candida- 
plenu have while flowers, eocclnen plena 
scarlet or bright red flowers, and rosea plena 
rose-coloured blossoms. The variety coccinea 
bears single, scarlet flowers, and there is a 
form of it with pendent branches. If one 
variety only is required coccinea plena should 
lie chosen. It is sometimes called Paul’s 
Double Scarlet Thorn. 

t’. stoNor.YNA also lias produced a number 
of varieties which are remarkable for the size 
of their fruits. A few of the best are grana- 
tensis, fuses, and eriocarpa, with red fruits; 
aurca, with bright yellow fruits: lutescens, 
with yellow leaves; and prtecox, the Glaston¬ 
bury Thorn, which usually blooms in mid¬ 
winter and again in spring. 

ai.taica Is a distinct tree from the Altai 
mountains. It forms a low tree with a 
spreading head, producing rather large white 
flowers and bright yellow fruits, which riiten 
earlier than those of most other species. 

C. cocci .yea, the Scarlet Haw Of N. America, 
is one of llie older and better-known species, 
and also one of the best. It forms a fine 
tree 20 feet to 25 feet high, with a low, stout 
trunk. The white flowers are in flat heads, 
each 2 Inches to 3 inches across, and they are 
followed by attractive red fruits which ri|ien 
in September. The leaves usually turn to 
shades of orange and red in autumn, and 
form an excellent setting for the fruits. 

C. moi.lis, another American species, is 
closely related to G. coccinea, varying only 
in the hairy character of the leaves. It is 
quite as useful as a decorative tree. 

C. cobdata, the Washington Thorn, is well 
worth attention, not only on account of its 
decorative character, hut on account of its 
flowering later than other Thorns, and carry¬ 
ing its small scarlet fruits Ihroughout. the 
Winter. Forming a tree 35 feet high, it bears 
rather small cordate leaves and clusters of 
white flowers during late June arid July, 
whilst its fruits ripen during late autumn, it 
is a native of X. America. 

• Cabriebei is supposed to be of hybrid 
origin, resembling in some respects C. rnexi- 


enna. Growing quite 20 feet high, it forms 
vigorous shoots, hearing dark-green obovnle 
leaves, which remain on the tree until late 
autumn. The white flowers are borne in 
June, and they are followed by large, orange 
and red fruits, covered with liny brownish 
dots. The fruits remain on the tree during 
the greater part of winter. 

0. Kobolkowi is a native of Northern 
China, anil n very beautiful tree by reason of 
its rich coral-red fruits, which ripen freely. 
The fruits are each almost an inch in 
diameter. 

C. macrantha, a tree 15 feet to 20 feet 
high, is a native of Eastern N. America, 
introduced about a century ago. The white 
flowers, each about *j inch across, are borne in 
large clusters during late May and June, and 
they are followed by rich crimson fruits. It 
is n very effective tree and well suited for 
small gardens. 

('. orikntai.is is very distinct by reason of 
ils almost spineless branches, flattened head, 
and short, stout trunk. The leaves are 
covered with soft, grey, silky hairs, and make 
the tree easily distinguished. The white 
flowers, borne in June, are followed by red or 
yellow and red fruits. The flowers are very 
fragrant. 

C. pritnifolia grows into a large tree with 
a dense head clothed witji oval, glossy green 
leaves, which turn to brilliant shades of red, 
bronze, orange, and yellow in autumn, 
amongst which the rich red fruits are very- 
conspicuous. It is an excellent tree for 
1 hinting in parks, either singly or in clumps. 

C. punctata Is another large tree, native 
of Eastern N. America. II may attain a 
height of 35 feet or more. The leaves are 
large and ovate, the flowers white, and pro¬ 
duced in June. The fruits are large, each 
nearly an inch long, and deep red with pale- 
brown spots. In the variety xanthocarpa the 
fruits are yellow. This, like the last named, 
is a useful park tree, and is also suitable for 
large gardens. 

G. sanopinea, a species from S IC. Itussia 
and Siberia, is another attractive trie. The 
flowers are white and the fruits bright red. 
It grows 15 feet to 20 feet high. L>. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendrons. — Those who may be con¬ 
templating the addition of Rhododendrons to 
Hie existing varieties should lie attending to 
Hie necessary preparing of the sites. Feat, 
while not absolutely necessary, is neverthe¬ 
less desirable, and where this is not naturally 
present an endeavour should he made to 
secure al least as much as will give the rimls 
n chance. Fright and decided colours are 
always to he preferred to those which are 
indeterminable. Where conditions suit 
Rhododendrons it may lie necessary to 
emphasise the importance of planting thinly. 
Thick planting -is very often resorted to for 
present effect. In a few seasons the hushes 
begin to crowd each other, hesitation is felt 
ill respect of thinning, and one of two things 
happens. Either the colonies are left to be¬ 
come a hopeless tangle of Interlaced branches, 
or when thinning is ultimately decided upon 
the symmetry of the specimens retained has 
been destroyed.—\V. McG. 

Sun Roses (Hellantlieinume).— I know of 
few plaids calculated to give more enjoyment 
to a lover of flowers than are the Helianitiie- 
'lnums, considering the little trouble they en- 
(tal! when once they have become established. 


Their popular designation—Sun Roses—Is 
justified, as few plants revel in llie sun to a 
greater degree than these. A clump or two 
on a rockery will keep it ablaze with beauty 
for weeks and month* from May onwards. 
Heliantliemuiiis are not at all fastidious ns to 
soil, but that of a light sandy nature suits 
them to perfection. They are best, served 
when they can be given a position where they 
can ramble at will, and, being low, prostrate- 
growing shrubs, they should not he planted lo 
monopolise s]«ce due to oilier things. No 
rockery should be without some of them, as 
they are a certain assurance of lieautlful 
blossoms if only given a place in Hie sun. 
There are many varieties to-day in both 
singles and doubles, ranging from pure while 
to deep crimson. Onp of the liest and met 
ipopular of tlie single sorts is Innocence, 
salmon-rose in colour, and very showy.— 
Townsman. 

Lilacs.— How often one sees those in poor 
condition owing to Hie lack of proper feeding, 
nocause the IJhie is such an accommodating 
shrub, and will grow anywhere and flower 
fairly freely, many iieople aplienr to think 
that no attention is needed after planting 
except iierhaps pruning, and often enough 
Ilial is neglected, for Micro are few commoner 
sights, particularly in town gardens, than ohl 
Dilac shrubs crowded up with a mass of weak 
twigs. The Lilac is a hungry thing and u 
gross feeder, and If well cultivated and well 
fed the results will Ik- a revelation to many in 
the increased vigour of growth and the size 
and colour of the flowers. Attention should 
lie given, loo, to the removal of the numerous 
suckers which spring up so frequently round 
the base and weaken the main iree. All very 
trite advice, no doubt, but one need not, study 
the Lilacs in many gardens to realise how 
■comparatively rarely it is acted upon.— 
North London. 

Berberis' candidula.— This is one of the 

most distinct of the newer Chinese Rar- 
berries, and quite unlike any of the popular 
favourites in our gardens. It is a dense little 
evergreen hush up lo 2 feet in height, possibly 
slightly more with age. and as much or more 
in diameter. The leaves are dark, glossy- 
green above and while beneath. The flowers 
are yellow, followed by small, oval, plum- 
purple fruits. An attractive hush for I lie 
front of the shrubbery border, Its greatest 
value is in the rock garden, where ils low 
evergreen lialill and slow-growing character 
will be much valued. It. candidula is a 
native of China, and was first introduced by 
Hie French Missionary, Abbe Farges .—Irish 
Gardening. 

Andromeda cassinefolia. — This is a 
beautiful summer-flowering representative of 
the Lily of the Valley trees, as beautiful as 
any of our hardy-flowering shrubs, and by no 
means difficult lo grow. Its requirements are 
similar lo those of a Rhododendron—a soil 
with plenty of humus, free from lime, not 
dry. and partial shade. When well estab¬ 
lished it will give a profusion of ils lovely 
pure white flowers, carried on graceful, 
slender, pendulous brunches. 11 flowers in 
July. A good mulch for the first two or lliree 
yeir.s after planting will he of great benefit in 
getting it established.—W. t). 

Crataegus orientalis. — Tills Is one of tlie 

smaller Thorns, and a very distinct and 
, beautiful tree for a lawn specimen. Grown 
as a standard It forms a flattish, round- 
headed tree up to 18 feet or more in height. 
Tlie leaves are not large, deeply lulled, downy 
on both surfaces, and greyish beneath. The 
tree in most years during early June is 
covered with corymbs of white hloasoms, fol¬ 
lowed in autumn by a heavy crop of compara¬ 
tively large orange-red fruits. The variety 
sanguines, as tlie name suggests, has dark 
red fruits.—A. O., in Irish Gardening. 
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ROSES. 

Dose Courtney Page. 

This, shown by Messrs. McGredy anil Son, 
Portadown, Ireland, before the National Rosa 
Society on September 2;!rd last, is a pouting 
Rose, being, without doubt, the most richly- 
coloured variety that wo have, the colour be¬ 
ing a rich crimson. The bloom, ns may he 
seen by the illustration herewith, is of full 
form and large, with no semblance of coarse¬ 
ness. The centre of tile flower is of a darker 
crimson, another good attribute of the variety 
being ll s fragrance. 


tors, and numbers are killed, blit the same 
Roses grafted low down and planted rather 
deep, or on their own roots, would be quite 
hardy in the worst winters. The Chinn 
Roses are the best on their own roots, and 
so a re many Teas. 

Several beautiful Roses, as Georges 
Schwartz, are excluded from litis list because 
of their dying back on I lie llrier and not even 
making a culling lag enough' lo strike. 
Among the kinds which we have tried on I heir 
own roots and found grow heller than ever 
they did “worked,” are Rubens, D’ldeal, 
General Schnblikine, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
Mine. Cliedane Gtiinoisscan, Mine. T-ambard, 
Mile, Yvonne Grnvier. Marquise de Vivens, 
and Mine. Joseph Schwartz. Some Roses, 



Rose Courtney Page. 


The Finest Roses for Effect in 
the Flower Garden. 

Owing to l lie great nunil er of Roses in culti¬ 
vation, and to the Rose being often viewed 
on the show bench instead of in tlie garden 
tils true placet, many inferior kinds have 
been cultivated, and many of poor colour. 
Owing lo the predominance given lo the mis¬ 
called Hybrid “ Perpetual*,” and lo a mimb'r 
of like causes, we see many gardens vvllh in¬ 
ferior anil.Inoffe.-tive Ri ses. Hera is a list of 
kinds after many trials and judged out holy 
from their effect in the flower garden. None 
of these should be excluded in favour of llte 
Rambler rubbish so frequently seen at 
shows. Some are new and some are old, but 
all are first-rate, and all are hardy, grown 
in the right way. Tea Ruses on the lop of 
standards will suffer in unusually ha id win¬ 


like Manmn Cocliet and Aug. Comte, which 
may lie gathered lo look well on the show 
bench or in the house, have been excluded 
because of their want of effect in the garden 
through hanging their flowers down. 


Anna Ollivior 
Antoine Rivoire 
Arohduchegge Marie Inirnn- 
culata (opens best on own 
roots) 

Augruste Wattine 
Aiiflrmtus Hartmann 
Bouquet d'Or (climber) 

Reve d’Or 
Betty 

Chrissie MneKpllar 
Comtesse du CayJa 
Ci ninoisi Super it ur (climber) 
Caroline Teatout and its 
climbing form 
Dorothy Pa^e Robert^ 

Dr. Campbell Hull 
Duchess of Wellington 
Elisa Puffier 
E. Neyrat Ilermanos 

(climber) 


Francis Dubreuil 
Frau Ivarl Drusehki 
Fried rick Harms 
Fellenberff 
Gen. McArthur 
Georges Nabonnand 
Gen. Sehablikine 
Grand Due. Ad. de I.ux<m- 
bourg 

Grues an Teplitz (c’in ber) 
George Dickson t 
Gustave Regis 
Hugh Dickson 
Honourable Edith Gifford 
Instibuteur Sirdey 
Irish Fireflaine 
Irish Elegance 
Irfth Beauty 
Irish Modesty 
Joseph Hill 
Jeanne Pernet 
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Jeanne Guillaumez 
La Tosca 
Lady Battersea 
Lady Waterlow (climber) 
l^amarque (cl ini Iter) 

Lady Hillingdon 
Lady Pirrie 
Le Progres 
Liberty 

Louis van Iloutte 
Louise Catherine Breslau 
Mme. Abel Chatenay 
Mine. Alfred Carriere 

(climber) 

Mme. Berard (climber) 

Mine. Edouard Herriot 
Mine. Charles 
Mine. Charles Monnier 

(climber) 

Mine. Chedanc Guinoiaseau 
Mine. Eugene Resal 
Mme. de Watteville 
Mme. Ed nice Metz 
Mine. Melanie Soupert, and 
its climbing form 
Mme. Hector Leuilliot 

(climber) 

Mine. Ho9te 
Mme. J. P. Soupert 
Mme. Laurette Messimy 
Mine. Leon Pain 
Mme. Lambard 
Mme Moreau 
Mme. Pernet-Ducher 
Mme. Ravary 


Mine. Isaac Perriere (climb r' 
Mine. Segond Weber 
Marie van Houtte 
Mrs. A. K. Waddell 
Mrs. Aaron Ward 
Mrs. David McKee 
Mrs. E. G. Hill 
Mrs. Wemya Quin 
Mile. Jeanne Philippe 
Mile. Yvonne Gravier 
Marquise d Sinety 
Marquise de Vivens 
Mias Alice de Rothschild 
Mermaid (cMmber) 
MissRosalieWrenchCclinibtri) 
Ophelia 

Papa Gontier (climber) 

Pharisaer 

Prince de Bulgarie 

Princess de Sagan 

Princess Marie Mertwh* rsky 

Paul’s Scarlet (climber) 

Queen Mary 

Queen Mab 

Red Letter Day 

Simplicity 

Sinica Anemone 

Souv. d'Gustave Pratt 

Souv. of Stella Gray 

Souv. du President Carnot 

Theresa 

Zephirin Drouhin (climhei) 
Rosa I logon is 
Rosa Moyesi 
Una (climber) 


The Late Planting of Roses. 

There may b<> several reasons why some have 
not, as yet, planted Hoses Hits season. Per¬ 
haps the order was not sent off until late, and 
has not been attended to through pressure of 
work at the nurseries. In my own case five 
weeks elapsed before the goods were de¬ 
livered, although ample notice was given. 
Procrastination may account, for no planting 
having been done, or. If wo are candid, some 
of us have a justifiable reason for not order¬ 
ing any Roses this season, and it is because 
of advanced prices, but even if we admit this 
it seems to me that of all things that biing 
beauty and joy to a garden and home, Roses 
are the chief. There Is another point to which 
I desire to call attention, and it is this: if 
wo consider the life of an average Rose-tree, 
and the fount less blossoms it yields year after 
year, Is it right that we should debit the cost 
of our purchase to one year? I think not. 
Is it possible that Ibis nole may catch the 
eye of some reader who has had no experience 
of the culture of the Queen of Flowers, who 
has never came under the spell of bewitching 
blossoms of Mme. Abel Chalenay, I.n France, 
General McArthur, George (1. Wand, W. O. 
Gaunt, and scores of others equally beauti¬ 
ful; who basil garden without Roses therein! 
It may be so, bill in these days It is rare to 
find a garden without some Ros s. It Is, in¬ 
deed, a poor garden where a Rose-tree can¬ 
not lie found. 

Some people have an idea that it is no us > 
trying to grow Roses unless they can b? given 
a pure atmosphere; that it is money thrown 
.away to tiring and plant them within the en¬ 
vironment of a town. Not only do many 

varieties grow, but they thrive. The 
Ramblers prove this, though their season of 
flowering is brief, whilst Caroline Testout 
and Mrs. W. .1. Grant bloom freely, often in 
file very heart of a town. One cannot say 
that purity of atmosphere is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the growth of Roses, as the evidence 
is against it, though it is a great asset, lo 
success. The one who sets himself or herself 
out to grow Roses will, ns a rule, achieve 
what he strives for. I remember the time 
when the late Dean Hole, lhe:t Canon of 
Cannton, proposed growing Teas out of doors. 
Up to then (now- over forty years ago) Teas 
had been treated as tender subjects, only fit 
for iiot culture under glass. The Canon was 
criticised, but the criticism faded away when 
he produced Ills superb Roses grown in the 
open ground. So to-day we may have much 
pleasure in tending Roses In places where 
the conditions are not always ideal. 

Is it late to plant? I answer no, for it is 
not possible to point to a date and say, “ be¬ 
yond that time it is no use moving Roses.” 
Many things govern the planting season. In 
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n season like 11120, when moistme lias been 
prevalent everywhere, it lias predisposed to 
vigorous, healthy growth, and short of hard, 
eonliiiued frost, one may plant between now 
and spring if one call only pick file weather. 
Have not. many of us had our share of ex- 
perience in receiving Hoses when Ihe elenienls 
without, have forbidden a sjindo being pm 
into th(‘ ground, much less planting anything, 
and have we not had lo hurry them into a 
cellar or outhouse and cover the roots as best 
we could until a favourable opportunity 
turned up. What is more, could not some of 
us confess to “just dropping in” at an 
auction as late as April, when much to our 
surprise there were several “lots” of Roses 
offered for sale, and we could not resist Inly¬ 
ing a “ lot ” and hurrying home to plant them. 
And if we eared to admit that a few trees did 
die, were we not compensated by the re¬ 
mainder that bloomed so well Ihe following 
autumn after the hard cutting back we were 
obliged lo subject them to? ltd ween now 
and spring it is not too late lo plant, provided 
onp is willing to look after them. 

WOODBASTvVICK. 


Roek, Alpine and Water Gardens. 

Onosmas. 

Many people say they fail with these interest¬ 
ing plants, hut there is no real difficulty about 
them if they arc given proper treatment. A 
light, sandy soli in a rather dry, hot place, 
preferably in a retaining wall, seems to suit 
them admirably, but to ensure success they 
must be dry in winter, and it is therefore 
advisable to grow them where they can easily 
have a pane of glass over them. I have 
brought them through the winter without 
protection, but if the season be a wet one 
they are likely either to succumb altogether 
or to he so injured that they take most of the 
next season to recover. They are very easy 
to propagate, cuttings taken off early in Ihe 
summer rooting very quickly and soon making 
nice strong plants. O. tauricum has long and 
very narrow leaves, and is not particularly 
interesting when out of Bower, which, by the 
way, does not happen for long, for it is a 
most persistent bloomer hut O. nlbo roseum 
lias very ornamental foliage—large rosettes 
of hoary and hairy leaves which make it 
quite an Interesting object. Slugs do not 
touch them, but there is an underground feed¬ 
ing noetuid caterpillar which seems lo have 
a partiality for young plants of O.allw-roseum 
and gnaws off at (lie base the whole of the 
rosette. I have not yet discovered how to 
prevent these attacks, though when one 
notices the rosette willing it is usually easy, 
to find ihe culprit by scraping away the' earth 
in ihe vicinity. Though there is a savage joy 
in doing il to dehth, the satisfaction is con¬ 
siderably diluted by the knowledge that the 
mischief is already done. I have bad Ihe 
same tiling happen to Morlsia hypogcra, and 
it is certainly most annoying. Nothing seems 
to come amiss to the pest, but Ihe 
exasperating part is that, it seems to go for 
the choicest things. I believe it might be 
trapped with a few pieces of Turnip or Carrot 
burled In the ground. I have occasionally 
caught It above ground afler dark, but it 
usually works underground. O. C. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Saxifraga Fortune). —This Reck roll has been 
very good last year, favoured no doubt as 
well by the cool summer as by the late 
autumn. This is one of those plants which 
do not do themselves justice unlil they are 
well established and have formed a good 
clump. A plant with only two or three 
flowering stems gives littlo indication of its 
potentialities. The flowers, with their one 
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long jietal. are always interesting, hut it is 
not HU one has a chimp thickly set with 
flowering stems that it is seen what a decora¬ 
tive plant it is when in full bloom, the cream- 
coloured inflorescences being well set off by 
the glossy brownish leaves. It is easy enough 

10 cultivate, provided it is not allowed lo gel 
dry. The base of a rock oil the north or west 
side of the rock garden suits il well where it 
gels little sun and can gel its roots well under 
the protecting rock. A position a little shel¬ 
tered from the cold is also desirable, as the 
plant Is cut down by the first frost, though 
perfectly hardy.—N. L. 

Anemone japanica. —I have been very im¬ 
pressed with the merit of Ihe variety Mont 
Rose, which, 1 think, is one of the finest 
of the pink-coloured varieties, being of large 
size, semi-double, and Ihe petals of great sub¬ 
stance, and withal free flowering. Some of 
Ihe semi-double forms, such as Whirl¬ 
wind. do not appear lo me very desirable; 
in fact, it is hard to heal Ihe old single white 
llonorino .Touliert. The variety A. j. 
rubra is much dwarfer in habit, and is good 
for the rock garden. This has dark red, 
semi-double flowers, and Ls a free bloomer. 

11 looks well'growing out of a retaining wall, 
■nal loo high up, and ill a partially shaded 
imsilion. Plants call soon be established in 
such a place by cutting up the thicker roots 
into pieces of an inch long, inserting these in 
1 lit? crevices of Ihe rocks.—W. O. 

Geum bulgaricum.—I have been very 
pleased with this Geum Ibis year. II 1ms 
such a very long period of flowering that it 
hardly ever seems out of bloom. It is of 
close habit and is an excellent subject for a 
lwu'tially-shndod position in the rock garden 
or for growing in a wall facing west. Like 
most of the Geuins its foliage is handsome as 
well as its fioweis, which are orange-yellow.— 
North London. 

Astilbe rivularls. Roth for its handsome, 
deeply-cut, palmate foliage and its large in¬ 
florescences of cream-coloured flowers, this Is 
a gond subject for the wild garden or for I lie 
waterside, or even for the ordinary border. 
IL is a vigorous grower, spreading by under¬ 
ground stems, and makes a Bite clump it 
generously treated and iu a soli not too dry.— 
N. L. 

Geranium cinereum. —Although both the 
type and the albino form have grown and 
flowered well with me, 1 have not found them 
very long-lived. These small Geraniums are 
fascinating, I lie silvery foliage and neat- 
veined flowers and compact habit rendering 
them very atlrnctive. They usually ripen 
seed plentifully, and a stock Is easily main¬ 
tained.—O. ('. ('. 


GULDEN PESTS RflD' FRIENDS. 

Gooseberry pests.- In many old gardens 
tlie caterpillar and lVd-spider are often most 
destructive. Tlio lutlcr is easily got rid of, 
as il only thrives when the weather is dry, 
lint unless Hie trees arc well cleansed it is 
likely lo reappear next season. A thorough 
washing with Gishurst compound, with a 
little sulphur added, will remove all traces of 
Hie iseat. I’resli lime for searing birds also 
cleanses (lie trees from these jiesls. and in 
damp localities prevents Moss growing on 
ihe older brandies. For caterpillar different 
measures must lie taken, ns the grubs are in 
Hie surface soil and in cocoon form, ready 
to attack the trees next summer with 
increased vigour. 1 advise the removal of old 
surface soil from under trees. Burn Hie soil 
removed and replace with new, enriched with 
manure and bone-meal, giving a dressing of 
fresh lime lipfnro adding Ihe new soil. In 
districts where tan is readily obtained a good 
dressing of fresh tan or gas-lime, broken 
finely and placed on the surface at this date, 
will kill the grub.—G. 


FERflS. 

Maidenhair Ferns in Winter. 

Most of I lie Adiantums require s uite care In 
keep them in gond condition throughout Ilu* 
winter. Those which arc required to give cut 
fronds and those lo lie used for decoration 
will need careful management to keep up a 
regular supply. It is easy enough to keep up 
a good supply until Christmas, but it is during 
Hie first two months of Ihe year that Ihe 
supply often falls short. To provide against 
Hits some plants should be kept in enol 
frames during I lie summer, and then taken 
into warmth early in the autumn. The plants 
will tlieu gel a fresh start and make good 
fronds, which will mature and keep fresh 
until I hose i lint make the spring growth arc 
ready for use. Many of the Adhuilums will 
continue under favourable conditions to make 
growth throughout the winter, but most of 
the cuncatum type arc better for a rest. 
Such plants as are not likely to be wanted 
until late in I lie spring should lie kept cool 
and moderately dry during the nutumu; they 
will then start away freely if given a liltle 
more warmth early in Hie year. Where the 
lots are well tilled with roots a little liquid- 
manure or a slight sprinkling of any of Hie 
artificial fertilisers will be very beneficial at 
this period. 

In growing on Adiantums for cutting those 
that have well Idled the jHits with roots will 
lie found to make Ihe best fronds: they should 
be grown as fully exposed to the light as 
possible, and should not be crowded together. 
More good fronds will be obtained from a less 
number of plants where they have plenty of 
room. Allhough those of the cuncatum type 
do not. require a high temperature, a sudden 
change is sine to prove disastrous. Such as 
have been gradually hardened off after Hie 
fronds are well matured will not suffer unless 
actually frozen, but if taken from a high tem¬ 
perature a slight exposure lo cold will cause 
them lo turn black. This will not show im- 
mcdhilely. II may be some days if kept in a 
cool bouse, but if put inlo heat they will very 
quickly change colour. I And Adianluui 
clogons is much hardier Ilian cuneaium, and 
makes growth in winter better Ilian the old 
favourite. A. alegars also makes rather 
larger fronds, and though it is doubtful if it 
will ever entirely suiiersede the old Maiden¬ 
hair, it is certainly more useful for some ] ur- 
poses, A. sculunt is another valuable Maiden¬ 
hair, as it stands well either as a pot plant 
or when cut. A. Williamsl will lie found to 
be of great service in winter; one drawback, 
however, is Hint Ihe pinnules drop off. especi¬ 
ally from the older fronds. It is remarkable 
that Iliis. distinct Adiantum, though it ap¬ 
pears to produce good spores freely, is very 
difficult of Increase. It may. however, lie 
easily propagated by dividing Ihe rhizomes. 

H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ferns under glass. —No shading of any kind 
is now permissible', more particularly where 
there must be a sApply of fronds for cutting. 
Before using these for decorative work let 
them be dipped in fairly hot water. Adlantuui 
cuncatum still remains Ihe most popular 
Fern for cutting, but A. WiUiamsi is equally 
good and lias longer fronds. A. elegans is 
also useful in a similar way, and is of a 
lighter character. The temperature in the 
fernery need not exceed 55 dogs.; indeed, 
during frosty weather the thermometer may 
fall to 50 degs. Care will he needed as re¬ 
gards watering. Plants near the pipes may 
require moist tire every day, while those 
furl her away will not require water oftencr 
than twice a week at present.—W. McG. 
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1JJD00H PLANTS. 

Greenhouse Azaleas. 

The greenhouse Azalea is one of the most mon with most other hard-wooded plants, 
popular of imloor plants. With good treat- suffer from is from want of sufficient nutri¬ 
ment the plants never fail, to do well, and meat. In the case, of pot. plants of the numer- 
to outlive the greater portion of other hard- ous kinds that hear partial shaking out and 
wooded tilings grown in puls. lu fact, re] Hit ting annually, Ihe old material which 

Azaleas are amongst, the longest lived of the has become exhausted is lo a great extent got 

various trihefl of greenhouse plants. In proof rid.of and ils place supplied by new. With 
of this I may instance several large codec- Azaleas and other things of a like descrip¬ 
tions that are in the hands of some of the lion, the nature of which is such that they 

market growers near London, many of the will not submit to lie treated in this way, Ihe 



Azalea Vervceneana alba. 


specimens in which are known to he fifty roots remain for years in the same soil, and 

years old. They consist mostly of the Old unless something is done to make up for what 

White and Fielder's While, which is only (he roots extract from it, Ihe whole becomes 
slightly different from the original sort. The so poor that the plants cannot do more than 

plants In question are full of vigour and make exist in it. Tills is what takes place with 

shoots from K inches lo Id inches in length old specimens Hint, after being put into pots 

annually, only a small percentage of which as large as it is convenient lo give them, 

fails to flower. There used to be in the hy-and-hye become dependent on what they 

11.11.8. Gardens at Chiswick a fine old plant receive in Hie shape of manure in some form, 

of Fielder's White, which was .-111101011 to That old Azaleas can he kept for a long time 

grow naturally, and, when in full bloom, was full of strength and vigour I have proved with 

much admired. This plant was said to be specimens that have remained undisturbed In 

over fifty years old, and used to grow freely the same soil for ten years, and at the end of 

and perfect a mass of flower-buds. Iteing too the time they made as good wood as when 

large to be moved outside It was left in tlie they were young. Peat of even the best 

large vinery the year round. quality is not rich enough to enable Azaleas to 

A sourer of weakness that Azaleas, in com- 111 ike the growth they should do. The assist- 
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mice that is required in tills way to either get 
young Azaleas on quickly or to keep up the 
vigour of old plants is much more than seems 
to he generally supposed. When ordinary 
111 anure-water is used for old specimens it 
should be given once a week during the time 
that the plants are making their growth, and 
up to the time the wood is approaching a 
hard, mature condition and the buds are 
prominent. After this stage has been readied 
it Is doubtful if manure In any simple does 
not do more harm than good. 

Regarding the new varieties of Azaleas, 
many of which have been sent from 1 lie 
Continent, it is doubtful if they are any im¬ 
provement. on tlie well-known older sorts. 
Some of them certainly are an advance in Ihe 
colour and also In Hie form of their flowers, 
if we accept the florists' circular outline as 
Hie standard lo aim at. The colour of the 
flowers of A. Verveneann is a salmon-scarlet, 
that of the variety figured being pure white. 

Grow EH. 


Hoyas. 

IIoyas, like many other plants which were, 
at one time, more, popular, are now but sel¬ 
dom sben in plant-houses. They are, never- 
thejess, worth ^lie attention of those who 
possess n moderately waim stove and lo whom 
Hits class of plant appeals. Some of the 
Hoyas are of a climbing habit, others are 
pendent, and are very suitable for cultivation 
in hanging baskets. In all cases the flowers 
are produced in umbels, they are highly orna¬ 
mental, and from their texture the Hoya is, 
at times, called the Wax-flower. Its require¬ 
ments are not, exacting. A luodernle heat 
combined wifli careful watering and a com¬ 
post-consisting of loam and pent in equal pro- 
portions with a sufficiency of sharp sand and 
a few pieces of charcoal are Ihe requirements 
of Ihe Hoya. Some of the better-known 
varieties include:— 

Hoya carnosa, which is, perhaps, I lie most 
popular of Ihe family. Of a climbing habit, 
II. carms.i will succeed in a warm greenhouse. 
The foliage is of a fleshy texture, while the 
flowers are creamy-white with a suffusion of 
pink. Concerning H. carnosa, Loudon says : 
II. carnosa is of easy culture, flowers freely, 
and is propagated by cuttings in a moist heat. 
Its flowers are very mellifluous, and it has 
been said that one or two plants placed, when 
in flower, in a vinery of ripe Graiies, will 
entice wasps from eating the fruit. Loudon 
knew concerning Hint which lie wrote, but it 
is allowable lo imagine that the “melli¬ 
fluous” flowers of H. carnosa would he 
equally likely to attract wasps to the vinery, 
to the ultimate detriment of the Grapes. 

II. Bella is a fine variety of a pendent 
character. It makes a fine basket plant and 
produces axillary umbels of waxy white with 
a crimson centre. The foliage is small and 
neat. 

II. imperialism is the most robust of the 
IIoyas and lias reddish brown flowers. A 
native of Romeo, it blooms in Hie late sum¬ 
mer months. 

II. coroxaria is also a vigorous climber 
and produces very large pah? yellow umbels 
which, in Hie centre, are thickly studded witli 
minute red dots. 

H. Paxtosiaxa is a choice variety for 
baskets. Tile umbels of tills Hoya are pure 
white in colour witli a pink centre. 

■ Less known are II. ovalifolla and H. 
australis. W. McG. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The after-treatment of greenhouse flower¬ 
ing plants. —Very often the failure of plants 
to bloom may he traced directly to the treat¬ 
ment meted out to them after flowering the 
previous year. This is the more noticeable 
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in comparatively small, houses, where, 
through lack o£ room, hat oftener through 
want of proiier arrangements, plants are 
turned out prematurely to make way for 
others coming into flower. Mention may be 
made of Azaleas, Heaths, Deutzias, 
Bpacrisses, Genistas, and Camellias, which, 
too often, as soon as they have finished bloom 
ing. are either removed straightway to a cold 
frame or, what is equally 'bad, are placed for 
a time under the greenhouse stage, where 
they are oft™ forgotten, and become so dried 
up as to ianiteril their chance of flowering 
another season. It cannot Ire too strongly 
emphasised that the subjects mentioned need 
to have the greatest cane bestowed on them, 
and encouraged to make new growth by their 
continuance in a warm, liumlid atmosphere, 
and where their wants in respect of watering 
arc not likely to be overlooked. In the mat¬ 
ter of Inilbous-rooted subjects after forcing, 
the case is different, and there is no reason 
why they should not ho quartered in a cold 
frame for a lime and water gradually with¬ 
held until they can be planted out in the open 
ground. This applies to Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Spiraeas, etc., which will not bo 
potted the following year. All hard-wooded 
plants ought to receive every attention to 
enable them to make new growth, after which 
for some weeks during the summer they can 
be stood out of doors or In an open frame to 
ripen the new shoots which wilt carry the 
bloom another season.— Leahurst. 

Thunbergia laurifolia. — The hesitation 
which was felt in applying more than a very 
moderate heat to the stove during the coal 
crisis has had one pleasing result. Thun¬ 
bergia laurifolia is now, in «lie middle of 
December, bearing numerous clusters of its 
very attractive pale, blue flowers, and these 
are, perhaps, more valued at this time than 
they would have been at an earlier dale. 
Thunbergia laurifolia is, of course, a 
lierenninl and of a climbing habit, and must 
not be confused with the annual forms like 
T. nlatn. T. laurifolia grows freely in the 
stove, its blooms resembling to some extent 
those of a Gloxinia, l’ale lduq, with a de¬ 
pressed lip And a white centre, they are freely 
produced and give a .touch of a colour which 
is never too plentiful at any time. I find T. 
laurifolia (like T. caitenslsl succeeds in a 
more marked way when rather severely etd 
hack after flowering. Cuttings strike readily 
in the propagating pit when half-ripened 
shoots are selected.— Scot. 

Heaths. — The greenhouse Heaths are 
always interesting and useful. It is rather 
surprising that they are not met with more 
frequently, but the fact is they are never 
quite successful when grown in a house which 
must accommodate a wide variety of other 
greenhouse subjects: If. however, a small 
house can lie given over entirely to Heaths 
and Epacrises (hey may he cultivated as 
easily as any other class of plants.' These 
are specially valuable in these days of dear 
fuel, for If frost, is kept out of (lie Heath- 
house that is all that is needed. The plants, 
no doubt, require careful treatment in the 
way of potting and of watering, and there 
must be no half-hearted attention in respect 
of ventilation.—W. McG. 

Andromeda floribunda in pots. —Looking 
round a shrubbery which contains some 
choice plants 1 was reminded that Andro¬ 
meda floribunda—useful and beautiful out of 
doors—Is well adapted for culture in pots. 
Those who may have some medium-sized 
pieces might do worse than lift them and put 
them into 10-inch pots, using a loamy compost 
with plenty of leaf-mould and sand. The 
flowers are very cheerful early In the year, 
and they last for some time iu a cut state. 
The plaut out of doors relishes a peaty soil, 
but where that ingredient cannot be given 
leaf-mould may he substituted.— Scot. 
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Cut Flowers 

The plentiful use of suitable foliage is ac¬ 
counted indispensable by t hose wit it good 
taste who have cut flowers to arrange in the 
form of Irouquets for the hand, or to adorn the 
dress, such as button-holes, etc., and also for 
vases and bowls for table and room decora¬ 
tion. Whatever foliage is used with cut 
flowers should, in addition to being light and 
elegant in appearance, be such as will keep 
fresh without flagging as long as the flowers 
will last, for if It drops before they fade the 
appearance of the whole is destroyed. For 
bouquets and cut flower arrangements gener¬ 
ally nothing that has yet appeared is such a 
general favourite as the fronds of the Maiden¬ 
hair Fern (Adianlum cunentum). There ate 
other Feins that answer better for large 
arrangements, shell as where vases of large 
size have to be filled, hut still nothing suits 
the majority of iienple so well ns the Maiden¬ 
hair Fern. In the summer season many of 
the Grasses, both wild and cu'Hvnted, are 
unequalled for the elegant effect they produce 
when associated witli cut flowers, alone, or 
wlmt is preferable, in combination will) 
Ferns. They (the Grasses) are not nearly so 
much used as they deserve to lie. Foremost 
among them are several of the Avenas (Oat 
Grass), the charming Stljia piimuta (Feather 
Grass), several of the Rrizns, and others of 
plume-like habit. The different varieties of 
Myrtle, alike soiled by the form and colour 
of their leaves ns well as by their agreeable 
perfume, used to ho more in favour than they 
are at present. Although they are somewhat 
stiff in appearance, they should not ho so 
neglected. In the same way the old- 
fashioned Southernwood (Artemisia Abrola- 
mimj, Hint still often does duty in (lie coun¬ 
try housewife’s posy, lias disapiieared from 
Hie more fashionable arrangements of I be 
present day. Gut sprays of the 

Common Asparahus, after it gets suffi¬ 
ciently matured to stand in water, has a 
beautiful effect iu large vases, whilst for such 
as are smaller, as well as for bouquets and 
but ton-holes, the Asparagus plumosus is 
beautiful belli in form and colour, and for 
endurance, when iis foliage is old enough, it 
lias no superior. Wild Ivy, grown on chalky 
soils, where it becomes of a beautiful bronzy 
tint, la excellent for winding round 1 lie 
handles of baskets or drooping from vases. 

Whatever foliage is used amongst flowers 
should have enough solidity to prevent 
flagging. The pale yellowish Pea-gieen tints 
common to the leaves of many plants in their 
young ami fender stale arc more generally 
preferred to the deeper green which mature 
leaves usually assume, especially Ferns, 
where they are much needed. To preserve 
this bright shade of green colour in Adinntum 
and other Ferns when the fronds are hard 
and matured, cultivators for Covent Garden 
Market now generally grow them well up to 
the glass in light houses, with the least 
amount of shade that will suffice to keep them 
from being burnt by the sun. So treated, and 
by immersing the fronds (when cut) com¬ 
pletely overhead in water for a little lime, 
they will stand well afterwards for hours 
fully exposed to the oinm air, as evidenced by 
the many button-holes one may see In the 
London streets In the hands of the flower- 
vendors when, even under I lie Influence of 
tile sun and dry winds, the fronds of the 
Adianlum cuneal um keep as fresh as if grow¬ 
ing on tile plant. So much importance do 
the Loudon street flower-sellers place upon 
their Adinntum fronds in such a state that 
they will not. flag under the unavoidable ex¬ 
posure they must endure, that they are careful 
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and Foliage. 

to buy their supply from such of the growers 
as have a reputation for producing the same 
in the right condition for their purpose. 


Asparagus plumosus for Cutting. 

The elegant, feathery foliage of A. j luniosus 
and A. leiuiisshmis is now highly and justly 
prized for use witli cut flowers in making up 
bouquets, sprays, wreaths, crosses, and oilier 
productions of the florist. If lias, Indeed, to 
a great extent taken the (dace of the once 
indispensable Adinnttim cunealum or Maiden¬ 
hair Fern, and, judiciously .employed, the 
effect it produces is even more light and 
graceful than that of the latter, while another 
and highly important advantage is that the 
leaves or fronds retain a fresh appearance 
much longer when cut, and whether kept in 
water or not. Of the two 1 prefer A. 
tenuissimus for any of the purposes referred 
to as Icing decidedly more light and elegant 
Ilian tiio other, but as A. plumosus appears 
to meet wth the greater demand, and at the 
same time grows more vigorously, It may he 
assigned the first place. 

Loth these charming line-foliaged plants 
thrive best in the genial, moist atmosphere of 
a cool stove, intermediate-house, or warm 
greenhouse, wheij' the temperature usually 
ranges somewhere between about 55 d gs. and 
75 decs, or KO degs. Any good light loam, 
mixed with a fair proportion of peat or leaf- 
soil and sand, will grow them well: they also 
thrive in )ient and sand only, but the more 
substantial compost is probably lo he pre¬ 
ferred. The plants succeed fairly well hi 
pols. and when well grown the dwarfer forms 
ill particular make very pleasing objects. 

Hut it is when planted out ill a well- 
drained bed of suitable soil, in a Ararat hors -, 
and (lie growth trained lo strings or wires a 
little distance from the roof, that I heir true 
beauty Is seen, and in this way also a large 
quantity of material for cutting may test lie 
obtained. The plants do not always begin to 
run at. once, 1ml. as soon as the roots get a 
good hold of tho fresh soil the new growths 
from the has? rapidly become stronger, anil 
soon commence to climb the wires or strings 
with considerable rapidity. Slugs, by the 
way, are extremely fond of these tender young 
shoots, and must be carefully kept at bay liy 
some means. As regards the propagation of 
these plants, cuttings formed of moderate- 
sized branchlets. each with a slight heel, will 
usually root in well-drained riots of very 
sandy pent placed in a propngating frame <>r 
lied, bill much the best and most vigorous 
plants arc obtained from seed, which is freely 
produced by old and well-established ex¬ 
amples, and germinates freely in a moderate 
hotbed. 

There is some amount of misconception as 
to the dwarf form of A. plumosus, known as 
nanus. Among seedlings there is a consider¬ 
able variation in habit, and some of tile 
dwarfer forms were distributed as non¬ 
climbers. Hut all. or nearly all, will run 
sooner or later if grown strongly. This was 
told me years ago by the foreman of the 
nursery whence A. p. nanus was sent out. and 
I find it correct. 1 have, however, one plant 
of A. tenuissimus that will not run at all, 
1 hough divided more than once. II. R. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties. 

Kitchen garden. —A foil of snow, sharp 
frost, mid a keen, cutting, north-east wind 
have In-ought ground work, trenching ex¬ 
cepted, to a standstill. Ily removing the 
snow and keeping tiro suiface covered with 
manure, or even leaves, trenching can then 
he proceeded with, and I he fresh turned-up 
soil then conies Immediately under ihe 
sweetening influence of frost, and a great 
number of insects are killed. In this way 
bastard trenching and Ihe trenching of 
ground three spits deep can be carried on, 
thus affording healthful employment as well 
as helping forward with the work. 1’ea- 
stieks may be overhauled in the absence of 
work of the nature alluded to, when those 
worth retaining should he repolnled. Kidney 
Ilean stakes, too, may also be looked to, and 
it new ones a re retiuired and are growing on 
the estate they may lie cut and made ready 
for use, and so save time and labour after 
tlie season is more advanced. New I'va -sticks 
cun also be cut and got ready for use. 

Hoot and Potato stores _See that the con¬ 

tents are not liable to be damaged by frost. 
Willi regard to roots and Potatoes in clamps 
outdoors, if there is any doubt as to tlie 
outer soil covering not being of a sufficient 
thickness to keep out frost, cover all with a 
good thickness of litter or Jirackcn. fold 
frames and pits containing Lettuces tint! 
Cauliflowers should also be kept well covered 
for the time being. 

The orchard. —A spell of sharp weather 
oft times furnishes an opportunity for going 
through I lie orchard and ridding standard 
trees, particularly those suffering from 
neglect, of dead wood and branches, and 
afterwards carrying out any Ihinuing that 
may be necessary. This may lie done during 
the warmer part of the day, when the re¬ 
mainder of the time may lie occupied in 
gathering up and burning the primings, if not 
on tiie spot, in some convenient place, 
scattering the ashes over tile surface after¬ 
wards. Any restaking of young standards 
that is necessary should also bo attended to. 
The stems and larger branches may also be 
cleared of loose bark and Lichen, but if the 
dressing of the heads with lime, or the latter 
aud soot mixed together is contemplated, this 
must be deferred till the weather is mild and 
the wood damp either from rain or mist. 

Spraying. —-On the return of warmer con¬ 
ditions this highly necessary operation should 
be attended to, although its to whether it 
would produce harmful effects if performed 
In frosty weather has not, I think, been 
noted. For ordinary cleansing nothing stir- 
I<asses caustic alkali solution, but where tires 
have been affected with various diseases and 
insects,such as American blight, Mussel scale, 
etc., siiecial mixtures conlaining something 
of a more drastic nature are needed. 

Frult-rcom.— Keep the contents under care¬ 
ful supervision and remove ail examples 
showing signs of decay before they con¬ 
taminate those lying around them. Pears, 
especially, should he handled as little as 
Imssible after this time of year. In projierly- 
conslructad stores artificial warmth is not 
required, neither is it desirable, but, of 
course, when there is a risk of frost pene¬ 
trating and damaging the fruit there is then 
no alternative. If necessary to hasten the 
Aliening of Pears for any particular pur|iose 
this can lie effected by carefully placing them 
in shallow' boxes having lids and lined wit it 
dry Moss, and putting them into a dry, warm 
place. 

A. W. 
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Midland Counties. 

The pruning and training of hardy fruit- 
trees should be completed as soon as possible. 
Orchard trees are often neglected in the 
routine work of pruning and spraying, and 
the results of such neglect are crops of under¬ 
sized and scabby fruit. Where tin- trees are 
healthy and vigorous, but overcrowded with 
growth, the time spent on pruning and spray¬ 
ing will be amply repaid the first season, but 
when an orchard has been neglected for it 
long period and growth becomes weak it will 
lie a second season before tiie full benefits of 
tin* work are seen, although eventually lire 
labour will be well repaid. A start should he 
made by grubbing up worthless tries; others 
that are healthy in growth, but of Inferior 
quality should he headed down and grafted 
in the spring with better varieties. The re¬ 
maining Irees, that is, those of sufficient 
merit to be worth retaining, should he well 
thinned in the centres, cutting out all weak 
and badly-placed shoots, retaining only a 
moderate number of clean and healthy 
growths. Thoroughly thin I lie remainder of 
the branches, first cutting out those that 
cross each other, for overcrowding of the 
shoots is the commonest of all evils in 
orchards. All primings, dead wood, and 
rubbish should be burnt, and the ashes mixed 
with soil as a top-dressing for the roots. If 
tire trees are unhealthy and are making little 
or no growth the turf should be stripped off 
Ihe roots for at least as far as the outside 
spread of the branches. Fork up the ground 
lightly, and then apply a good top-dressing 
mixed with a good projiortioii of wood-ashes 
and lime, finishing with a thick mulch of 
manure, if liquid-manure is available this 
will he of great value in assisting the trees 
lo make healthy growth. 

Chrysanthemums. -The bulk of the cut¬ 
tings should lie inserted without furl her de¬ 
lay, so that the old stools may he disposed of. 
Any varieties that have foib-d to produce 
sufficient cuttings should be placed in a warm 
house and"syringed twice daily. Cuttings in¬ 
serted in December are now rooted. These 
must not be Coddled or they will make spindly 
growth, l’lace them on a shelf near (lie roof- 
glass in a house from which frost can be 
excluded, hut do not expose them to cold 
draughts. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. —As these 
plants 1WSS out of flower they should he 
partly cut hack anti placed closely together 
in it moderately warm house. It is not un¬ 
usual for this Begonia to fail to produce a 
suitable number of shoots for cuttings. This 
may be caused by not allowing the plants a 
IK'rlod of rest after they have flowered. 
Allow them lo rest for,a few weeks by re¬ 
ducing I lie water al the rools. At the end of 
this la'riod shorten the shoots and bring I lie 
plants Into a warm, moist house. Spray 
them two or Ihree times daily with tepid 
rain-water, but water tile roots with great 
care, for should the sot] become excessively 
wet there is a danger of Hie plant m living. 
When cuttings are available they may lie 
dibbled into pans filled with silver sand and 
placed in a propagating frame. 

Lettuces in cold frames —Admit air freely 
to Lettuce plants in frames, raising the lights 
at top and bottom, but as damp is the greatest 
enemy to this crop in winter the plants must 
be protected from rain, and all decaying 
foliage removed. Slir the soil occasionally 
and keep it free of weeds. Young Lettuce's 
in frames intended for planting in the open 
at the end of March should be grown quite 
cool and hardy, removing the lights entirely 
both by night and day In mild weather. 

F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Lorraine Begonias.— Tiie earliest hatch, 
now losing effectiveness, may be cut back im¬ 
mediately beneath the flowers, and Ihe pits 
should then be placed upon a shelf near Ihe 
glass and, for a lime, kept uikiu rather short 
commons as regards water. The syringe can 
he used lo damp them over, and such treat¬ 
ment will result in Ihe production of slout 
basal growths which, when 2 inches in length, 
can he slipped off anil put into a close propa¬ 
gating <'ase which has a little hot tom-heat, 
where they will soon emit rools. Of course! 
Ix>rraine Begonias can be equally easily 
propagated by means of leaf-cuttings. Some 
allege that the latter make the liner plants, 
hut, having tried Isitli methods, 1 do not think 
there is much in it either way. 

Begonias and Gloxinias at rest.— Tiie lime 
is not now so for away when early hatches of 
these must again be got. to work.' Meantime, 
let the‘tubers be inspected from time to time 
whether they may have been shaken out or 
wintered in lheir pots. In either case a 
sprinkling of water will lie of service. When 
dried off, I lie tubers are apt, tit times, to 
shiBel, and this indicates a loss uf moisture 
with a corresponding weakening of the con¬ 
stitution. 

Seedling Cyclamens.— Those who may have 
it pan or two of seedling Cyclamens ought 
now to gel the little plants pricked off. Boxes 
may be used, meantime, a mixture of loam 
leaf-mould, and sand suiting their require¬ 
ments. Some growers at this time fall into 
Hie loo common error of giving seedling 
Cyclamens a start in heat. Tills is wrong. 
Coolness, at all times, is an essential In the 
cultivation of the Cyclamen, and beat in the 
younger stages js apt to lead lo a delicacy of 
constitution which Is never outgrown. 

Morello Cherries —For various reasons 
Morello Cherries are in these gardens left 
until almost all (lie other wall trees have 
bren attended lo. Where such a practice is 
followed, a beginning-may now he made with 
the annual pruning and training of the trees. 
As is well known, the fruits are produced 
upon young wood of the past season’s growth 
therefore I tie best of such growths must be 
retained. 

Plums —At times a certain difficulty is ex 
perienced in respect of inducing young irees 
of Gages to fruit. This difficulty may be over¬ 
come by lifting tiie trees, shortening the roots 
a little, aud replanting them. This induces 
fibrous roots, and fibre means fruit. Ixuig. 
bare, and thongy roots, on the other hand, 
mean unfruitful shoots, anti too many of 
them. Intending planters are reminded of 
I lie value of Coe's Golden Drop for lnle use 
Not only is tile variety late, but it keeps well! 
and while, in favoured places. It may succeed 
as a standard; it is, even in such places, 
worthy of space u]m>ii a wall—preferably one 
witli a western aspect. Al. this season Plum- 
trees, generally, benefit from a wash over 
> V1 1>1 some cheap insecticide. A thorough 
sjilnging with Sunlight soap appears to me 
to equal insecticides unless, of course, scale 
or some similarly objectionable pest is pre¬ 
sent. For these, before syringing, washing 
witli a ha If-worn {mint-brush and some tepid 
Wilier is advisable. 

Vegetable garden.— Work in this depart¬ 
ment is at the mercy of the weather, but 
when conditions are right such work in the 
way of digging, trenching, maim re-wheeling, 
and so forth ought to be pushed on. With 
the turn of the year there is more work in 
other directions to bo dealt with, and when 
digging falls behind there is a direct induce¬ 
ment to hurry over it at the expense of 
thoroughness. Should a plan of the forth¬ 
coming season's crops not have been prepared 
as yet such might very well receive eousidera- 
tir ™- W. McGlffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Current Work 

Allotment holders may lake matters some¬ 
what easier for a few weeks after their main- 
crops are harvested, but it is not possible to 
cease to take an interest in the work, nor to 
actually stop working if the best is to be 
made of the ground cultivated. 

Teas and Reaxh may be sown very early in 
the New Year in the midland and southern 
counties, where naturally light, dry soils 
obtain. In more northern districts, and 
where the soil is clayey, or of a very reten¬ 
tive nature, the first sowings should be made 
a few weeks later. Sow early round-seeded 
Peas and Seville Giant. Long-pod It road 
Itenns, ns these will withstand severe weather 
very well. It is advisable lo cover the Pen 
seeds 1 inch deep with quite dry soil before 
adding another inch of ordinary garden soil. 
Furthermore, the seeds should be damped 
and rolled in red lead prior to sowing where 
mice or rats are troublesome. Probably some 
readers sowed seeds of Pens in the late 
autumn. The young plants will now lie peep¬ 
ing through the soil in such instances, and it 
is advisable to partly cover them with dry, 
sifted ashes as a protection from slugs. 
Draw up soil to both sides of the rows, and 
put in small, well-branched sticks forthwith, 
as a protection against east winds and frost. 
A few crowns of Rhubarb and Reakale may 
be forced if there is a sufficient supply of 
litter and tree leaves. The mixing of litler 
and leaves, and Their use in this way, do 
good In two ways, as they hasten the growth 
of the stalks and crowns by warming the soil, 
and are rendered more lit for the garden in 
the form of manure. The forcing may lake 
the form of lifting' the roots and placing them 
in suitable sheds, or surrounding and cover¬ 
ing boxes and i>ots placed over tlie crowns 
where they are grown. The hitter plan is the 
lietter for allotment cultivators to follow 
generally. 

Garden refuse of a succulent, nature, un¬ 
suitable for burning in the “smother," 
should lie mixed with any odd litter or that 
from tlie cowsheds, or, in districts near the 
const, with seaweed where the latter can lie 
obtained. Litter, reduced lo n usable 
manure by the addition of seaweed, forms a 
splendid manure for Potatoes, Asparagus, and 
green crops, especially In districts where the 
.-oil is naturally light or sandy. 

The broad-leaved Endive plants that are 
sufficiently advanced in size may be blanched 
now where frames or other glass structures 
of a suitable kind are available. The plants 
must be very carefully lifted, with as much 
soil as possible adhering to their roots, and 
placed in pots or boxes, watered, and after¬ 
wards covered with pels or boxes to ensure 
blanching. ^ 

Chicory should also he lifted and placed 
close together in boxes or large pots and 
encouraged to grow in darkness. To main¬ 
tain a regular supply of blanched tops intro¬ 
duce a certain number of roots every ten days 
or so. After being forced the roots are use¬ 
less and must be discarded. 

IIoxks and compost for the raising of early 
batches of seedlings of Onions, Brussels 
Sprouts, Leeks, Cauliflowers, and Lei luces 
should be prepared when the lime is con¬ 
venient before they are actually needed, as a 
little later many things will claim the atten¬ 
tion of ihc allotment holder, and all at llie 
same time. 

Tools. —All garden tools are expensive, and 
so it pays to keep them In good order. All 
spades, forks, trowels, hoes, and rakes, if 
not already cleaned and oiled; or, better 
still, greased, should receive such attention 
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in Allotments. 

at once. Ftirthermore, after being used, cacti 
tool should l>e cleaned and smeared with an 
oiled-rag. Implements eared for in this way 
look nice, last longer, and make the neces¬ 
sary work lighter for llie workman. 

G. G. IV 


Potatoes in a Heavy Soil. 

I have during recent years tried most of llie 
best-known varieties of Potatoes, but And 
that in iny heavy soil llie quality of them ail 
is iHRir in the extreme. I shall he glad if you 
can tell me of any sorts that are likely to do 
well—that is, as regards the quality of the 
tubers?—S. 

!1 am afraid that the growing of Potatoes 
in your heavy soil—that is, with the idea of 
having them of good quality is futile. I 
lmd a good lesson as lo (lie quality of 
Potatoes from two different soils in llie early 
1 mrt of last season, the variety in question 
being British Queen. In one ease llie 
Potatoes were grown on a railway bank, in 
a warm, loamy soil, which was drained into 
the railway culling. From this the Potatoes 
were floury and dry, and it was a hard job 
to boil them—Unit is to say, they required 
watching. In the oilier instance llie tubers 
—British Queen weie grown in a very heavy 
soil. The flesh was close and soapy, and 
quite unfit fur tlie table. Another case conies 
to mind from a Musselburgh garden. Here 
the soil was what was really land reclaimed 
from the sea. The soil was very sandy and 
light and suitable, one would think, for 
Potatoes. The variety grown was Early 
Hose. They were really l ad, and were used 
ns pig food. Some few years ago I saw Mid¬ 
lothian Early dug from a very heavy soil at 
Bovingdon, Herts, and when these were 
cooked they were excellent In every way. If 
you want a really good qualify Potato the 
best way is to gel some of the Dunbar Ilegciil 
direct from Dunbar. I daresay Mr. Cutlibert- 
son, head of Dabble and Co., Edinburgh, 
could put you in tlie way of securing a good 
sample of the above. I have seen them in tly 
market, and there was no mistaking llieni, 
as the characteristic Lothian soil was cling¬ 
ing to them. 

The growing of rat nines is “a lottery” 
unless one has the soil for them, though lho.se 
with the Dunbar Kegent blood in them are, 
as a rule, satisfactory. The mixture of the 
British anff the American blood has been bad 
for tlie Potato, while in-breeding to get 
" appearance " lias been responsible for the 
poor flavour of so many of our present-day 
sorts. 

In my boyhood days there used lo he largely 
grown in the north of Scotland a variety 
known as Pink Eye. A curious fact about 
this Potato was that when tirst dug the 
quality was very poor, hut if "pitted” and 
used at. Christmas and later, the flesh—which 
was yellow when cooked—was quite floury 
anil dry. and of flrst-rate quality. One of 
the best early varieties of that time was 
Mona's Pride, an Ashleaf, while an early 
round known as Dalmalloy was also of excel¬ 
lent quality. My fattier used to dig these as 
soon as the haulm lmd ripened off. placing 
the tubers in hexes used for cuillngs, and 
standing them along the sides of the paths 
until, with the exposure, they were quite 
green. The tubers were turned daily, and 
when thoroughly greened were stored in the 
boxes in a spare loom in Hie house.—W. P. T.| 


Potato Up-to-Date.—I cannot refrain from 
sending you a line in regard to Hie appre¬ 
ciative note of W. McG. (page 705 of 


Oardk.nino) about the old—yet still good- 
potato, Fp-to-Date. I had not grown it fur 
several years tuilil last season, when I 
phi tiled it, and with me no other variety 
yielded a better crop, or is keeping more satis¬ 
factorily. I quite agree with the writer when 
lie says that it is largely grown for market 
and by allotment holders. The ini press ion is 
abroad among a good few |«>lalo growers that 
disease mostly asserts itself in old sorts, hut 
ibis does not follow, as during 11*20 I saw 
splendid crops gathered no! only of lire one In 
question, but sorts like Golden Wonder and 
British Queen, both of which are keeping 
well: in fact I know of few belter all-round 
croppers and keepers Ilian llie khaki-coloured 
Golden Wonder. I suppose llie reason why 
many do not grow it is that the labors are 
not large. It is- well, however, in planting 
old variplies lo obtain seed from a distance.— 
WOODII AST WICK. 


Seakale and Rhubarb. 

Horn roots cun Ik* hnslcncd when* they are 
growing, hut require sjieeinl cultivation, so 
that llie crowns can lie conveniently covered 
with jots or boxes, tallowing space between 
for fermenting materials, planting the Kale 
1 foot apart in clumps of three, 12 feet 
asunder, while. Rhubarb should he 3 feet 
it inches from plant to plant. The forwarding 
of these In the open ground is better left 
until early February, and much care is 
necessary to sec that too fierce a heat is not 
generated, as if it is- the crowns will be 
quickly spoilt. The covers should lie taken 
oft* once a week, and if thought too hot the 
heating material should he pulled aside for a 
while to cool it down. Testing sticks should 
he inserted here and there as a guide. In 
lifting Rhubarb roots he -sure tlie crowns do 
not get injured, and they are better if left, 
exposed to the weather n few days ere they 
are taken to their forcing quarters*, whicji 
should bo dark and have a temjiorature of 
about lit) dogs., keeping the surroundings 
fairly moist. Roots that have been estab¬ 
lished two years or so should have prefer¬ 
ence. Seakale roots under good cultivation 
for a season can he forced easily, and require 
similar treatment as to temperature, 
moisture, etc. To maintain a regular supply 
a hatch of fifty or more should he introduced 
each week according to demand. Some 
gardeners* still pin their faith to.tlie old pink 
variety, hut Lily White is by far the better, 
being of very much better colour when 
cooked. In lifting crowns stn* that the same 
are not. damaged, and reserve all tlie thongs 
for making into sets for next season's supply, 
doing this during inclement weather. Cut 
the thicker end square and the thinner one 
slanting, keeping the former uppermost at 
the time of planting. The length of the sets 
should he from 4 inches too inches. 

.1. M. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Spawning a Mushroom-bed. — Will you 

kindly give me some idea as to the best time 
to siMiwn a Mushroom-bed? At what tempera¬ 
ture should the bed bo when spawning should 
he done?—X. 

|ll is highly inqfortanl that the very best 
spawn 1 k‘ obtained, as even in these days of 
supposed advancement in the making of 
Mushroom-spawn there is much that is 
inferior. Fresh spawn is the lx-st. although 
some growers maintain that old spawn is 
equally good if it lias been kept in a cool and 
dry place: hut many failures have been 
brought about through using old spawn. 
After llie lied is formed, and there is every 
likelihood of its being ready for spawning in 
the course of a few days, the spawn is the 
bettor for being started. Tills Is best 
managed by laying the bricks on the surface 
of the bed. If it is good the spawn will be 
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seen to have commenced working. As regards 
tlie most suitable temperature for spawning 
the t>ed. Hie best results follow when this is 
at about SO dogs, or So degs. As regards soil¬ 
ing over the bed, as long as it is known that 
the spawn is good there is no benefit what¬ 
ever in deferring this. If the soil be placed 
on whilst in a fairly moist stale it will bind 
iiuire sufficiently. The practice of adding 
water, and also of smearing the bed over 
afterwards with water and the back of a 
spade, is not at all a good plan. As the tem¬ 
perature declines in the bed an old mat or two 
thrown loosely over the surface will assist in 
maintaining an equable temperature, and also 
prevent the l>od from becoming too dry. In a 
close Mushroom-house or shed a light cover¬ 
ing of old mats is much to be preferred lo 
either hay or straw. It is a great mistake 
to use artificial heat too freely. If the struc¬ 
ture could be maintained at a temperature of 
55 degs. artificial heat should not be used, 
and when it. is found necessary to use it do 
not allow- the temperature to rise above this. 
It is a good plan after the young Mushrooms 
commence to appear to-remove the loose older 
mats from the surface, and in their place to 
bay a clean mat over the whole bed, keeping 
it from resting on the surface by strips of 
wood la id on bricks. This maintains a genial 
warmth about the surface of the bed, and is 
a good system to adopt in close and darkened 
structures. In more exposed sheds dry hay 
or even long litter from the stables forms the 
best, covering.] 

Tomatoes raised from seed sown in October 
have made steady growth, and are nice, 
sturdy plants. They.will now' be shifted into 
5 inch or (I inch pots, according to their size 
and strength, using a compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and a little silver sand. Do not pot 
too firmly at this season. When potted, grow 
the plants near the roof-glass, in a house 
having a temperature Of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
Water with great care, keeping the plants 
slightly on the dry side.—F. W. G. 

Potato Arran Rose.— In parts of S.W. Scot¬ 
land this has contracted disease badly, and 
some growers have lost great quantities. I 
heard the other day of a large pit of this 
Potato which was entirely wasted through 
diseased tubers. It would be interesting to 
have the exiierience of I hose who may have 
grown il.—ISoubEUF.it. 


TRADE NOTES. 

Imported Seed Potatoes from Scotland.— 

The Ministry-of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has now issued an Order under ttip title 
"Wart Disease of Potatoes (Imported 
Scottish Seed Potatoes) Order of 1920,” which 
is of Importance to all Potato growers and 
merchants who obtain seed Potatoes direct 
from Scotland. The main provision of the 
Order is that any Importer who receives from 
Scotland “seed” Potatoes which are not 
accompanied by the necessary declaration (as 
set out below) shall report the fact to-the 
Ministry within seven days of the receipt 
of the Potatoes. The declarations re¬ 
quired are: —(1) In every case of a 
consignment of any seed Potatoes oilier 
than certified stocks of immune varieties 
a declaration correctly stating the refer¬ 
ence number of the certificate Issued by 
the Hoard of Agriculture for Scotland to the 
effect that wart disease has not existed oa, 
nor within one mile of the place in which the 
Potatoes were grown. (2) In the ease of 
certified stocks of approved immune varieties 
a declaration stating correctly the serial num¬ 
ber of the certificate of purity issued in 
respect of the growing crop.- 

Cheapkb fertilisebs.— Owing to a decline 
in the world price of nitrogen in fertilisers, 
the Ministry of Agriculture has made repre¬ 
sentations to the nra nr facto rets of sulphate 
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of ammonia with regard to I lie scale of maxi¬ 
mum prices agreed by the Ministry with the 
manufacturers last May. As a result, the 
prices to the farmer are to lie reduced forth¬ 
with. The January price for sulphate of 
ammonia will be £23 Mis. iter ton delivered, 
Instead of £2(i 13s. (id., a reduction of 
£2 17s. (id. per ton. The February price will 
be £24 3s. Od., and the March-May price, 
£24 ils. The manufacturers will repay any 
sum in excess of £23 Mis. which has hern pa til 
for deliveries during the period August- 
Deeember, 1920. 

At Ute newly-opened premises of Messrs. 
Tomlinson and Leenslag, 3, St. Thomas 
Street, London Tiridge, S.E., are to be seen, 
just arrived from Holland, a fine collection 
of flowering and tuberous plants suitable for 
greenhouse culture, table decoration, and 
general cultivation. Araucarias. I’ahns, and 
Azaleas being specially noteworthy. An ex¬ 
cellent, assortment of bulbs is also on show, 
including exhibition varieties of Gloxinias, 
Begonias, and Gladioli, all of guaranteed 
quality and moderate in price. 

Messrs. O. Albert and Co., portable build¬ 
ing manufacturers, ask our readers to nole 
the change of their address to more commo¬ 
dious premises at 1ST. P.rixton Hill. S.W. 
The new works of this progressive linn 
occupy an extensive area, and orders for 
every sort of outbuilding can be attended to 
with the utmost facility. 

SlIIGESTKD FRUIT SHOW IX LONDON.— It WfiS 

decided at a meeting of the Council of (lie 
Chamber of Horticulture that it would be 
advantageous to the trade to hold this show, 
and the Secretary was instructed to com¬ 
municate the opinion of the Council to the 
Controller of Horticulture. 

National Hose Society.— An application 
from the National Roso Society for affiliation 
was made at the last Council meeting of Hie 
Chamber of Horticulture, and agreed to. 


OBITUARY. 

HENRY F. C. SANDER. 

Ir is with deep regret we have to* announce 
the death on December 23rd of Mr. H. F. C. 
Sander, nurseryman, St. Albans. This sad 
event took place at Unices after an operation, 
which lie seemed to have got over, but, com¬ 
plications supervening, he failed to recover. 
In the death of Mr. Sander horticulture has 
to mourn the loss of a strong and able mall 
who left a mark on the horticulture of tils 
time, more esjieelally in the Introduction and 
tile culture of Orchids, while other plants, 
flrie-follnged anil otherwise, also claimed a 


large share of his attention. To him we owe 
the fine hybrid Tobacco, Nicotiuna Sandora’, 
first shown at the Temple In 1903, and then 
given an Award of Merit which was inter on 
increased to a First-class Certificate. The 
parents of this striking hybrid whose flowers 
are of a rosy-carmine colour were Nicoliann 
aflinls and the Brazilian N_ rubra or N. 
Forgetiana, a little-known species. We can 
well remember Hie interest taken In (lie new¬ 
comer when first shown, tills being heightened 
when a large group of it was exhibited at 
Holland House. 

Among Orchids and other plants introduced 
by Mr. Sander one calls to mind Cnttleya 
lablata, Dendrobium Phala’nopsis, Cnttleya 
Schroderip, Vanda Sandcriann, Aerldes 
Sandorianum, Dracivna Sandcriann, Acalypha 
hisplda, and the Nicoliann referred to above. 
In I lie eighties he established an Orchid 
nursery at Summit, New Jersey, but this was 
disposed of to Messrs. Lager and Murrell, 
who still carry it on as an Orchid nursery. 
During recent years Mr. Sander took tits throe 
sons Into partnership and devoted much at¬ 
tention to the raising of Orchids. Mr. 
Sander In lssi; started the Reiehenbaehia, 
one of I tie most sumptuous publications 
devoted solely to Orchids, The coloured 
plates were the work of tile tale H. G. Moon, 
one of the best flower painters of bis day. 
Mr. Sander was one of the first recipients of 
the Victoria Medal of Honour. 

Among trade losses by the war, the most 
serious we know of was that of Messrs. 
Sander's very remarkable nursery at Bruges. 
Alt the tropical Orchids, such as i'hnlapnopsis, 
of which there were some 4,000 plants, had to 
be destroyed from lack of fuel. The hardest 
time came towards Hie end of the war, when, 
after having threatened many times lo do so, 
the enemy sent an expert to make an in¬ 
ventory of Hie whole place, in order lo have 
it sequestrated and sold up as being an 
English concern. Just a fortnight before Hie 
enemy evacuation the matter was lo be pro¬ 
ceeded with. Fortunately, things altered 
rapidly, and the enemy had something else 
to think about than furl tier robbery, and the 
establishment was released from the in¬ 
vader's grip. 


F. G. Trie her.— The death is announced, 
at the early age of thirty-two years, of Mr. 
Frederick George Tutcher. who was on the 
start’ of Hie Horticultural Division of the 
Ministry of Agriculture as an assistant in¬ 
spector. Mr. Tutcher commenced his career 
at Hoi way Nurseries, Taunton, and after a 
short time in the gardens of Cardiff Castle 
he silent from September, 1992, to June, 1905, 
at Kew, subsequently becoming an liortt- 


THE NEW SENSATIONAL STRAWBERRY 

MADAME K00I 

This variety bears fruit weighing 
up to 4oz. each, and in enormous 
quautities. Fine nromt, delicious 
taste, and lovely table decoration. 
A 1 for Jams. 

HAS BEEN SUPPLIED TO 
THE NOBILITY, EDUCATION 
COMMITTEES, AND UNIVER¬ 
SITIES, ETC., ETC. 

Strong fruiting plants, packed 
fiee and carriage paid, at 
23 for 1 0l- ; 50 for 18/6 ; 
100 for 35 /- 

Liet and llaw to Grow them, free 
- Madame Kooi. ( See Advt. for Rotet. pane 28.) • on application. 

THE ROYAL HAMPTON PLANT CO., NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 
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cultural inspector under the Cambridge 
County Council. His last, appointment was 
with the Ministry of Agriculture, being 
chiefly associated with the investigation and 
treatment of diseases affecting fruit-trees. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Physalis Franchetti (1?.).—Mistakes ore 
sometimes made in planting Ihis loo thickly 
and in too shaded a iiosition. On fairly good 
ground the plants grow to a large size, and 
then the evil effects of over-crowding are 
soon seen. From 18 inches to 2 feet is quite 
close enough, and the position should be a 
sunny one, the roots then being well mulched 
during summer with any spare material, such 
as old Mushroom-manure, and well soaked 
several limes with farmyard liquid. More¬ 
over, after standing a season the growths 
should be thinned out, removing all the 
weakest. A good way is to lift the plants 
every season, put them in a cold frame 
during the winter, and then start them into 
growth early in the spring. After having 
been hardened off they may he planted out in 
the usual way. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Transplanted Rhododendrons (M. II. 

We should not advise transplanting Rhodo¬ 
dendrons into pure leaf-soil, as something 
more holding is desirable, but well-decayed 
leaf-soil, mixed with ordinary loam, helps 
these-shrubs very much. Rhododendrons will 
not thrive on chalk, or where soils are full of 
lime, but they do well on sand, peat, and even 
clay, so far ns the common R. ponticum is 
concerned, but the best hybrids need a good 
addition of peat or leaf-soil to clay. We 
should advise you to throw a few Inches of 
some loam or linn soil over the leaf-soil, to 
give it some consistency. Then give a dress¬ 
ing of long manure about the plants to shelter 
the roots from drought. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fairy rings on lawn. (II. II.).— Fairy 
rings are all formed in the same manner. 
They increase in size annually, for the spawn 
of the fungus prefers fresh soil every year, 
pushing out ward into soil in which it has not 
previously grown, and dying away where it 
has been before. The dead spawn forms a 
very nutritious manure for the Grass, conse¬ 
quently the latter grows more luxuriantly on 
(hat part of the lawn, and forms the “ fairy ” 
rings, the fungus itself growing on the outer 
edges of the rings. Sweep off the Toad¬ 
stools as soon as they appear, and before 
they have hud time to disperse their si»res. 
To gel rbl of these rings the surest way 
would be to hike up Ihc turf outside the ring 
for about a foot in width from the edge of 
the dark Grass, and replace with fresh turf. 
Watering with 1 oz. of sulphide of potassium 
dissolved in 4 oz. of water might be useful. 
A good dressing of Kalnit is said to kill the 
fungi. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Cyril K. Simmons .—See article on the 
Mistletoe in our issue of Decemlier 25th, 
p. 711. _ 

Slugs in the garden. —My annual losses 
from the continuous raids of slugs are un¬ 
pleasantly severe. I have used soot and 
ashes, but to no purpose. Can you tell me of 
something really effective which you can 
guarantee will rid me of Ihis troublesome 
]K*st, or, at any rate, check ifV It would also 
like a list of flowering plants for the garden 
which are more or less Immune from the at¬ 
tacks of slugs, if, indeed, such a list can be 
compiled.— Cvbil K. Simmons. 



CARNATIONS 

For Any and Every Purpose. 

LARGE FLOWERING PLANTS, 

in 61n. pots for Greenhouse nr Garden Cultivation. from 35/- 
per dozen, carriage extra. Immediate or deferred delivery 

ALLWOODII 

The New Hardy Garden Plant—half Pink anti ha'f Car¬ 
nation. It needs no culture, hut grows by itself anywhere, 
and flowers perpetually from spring to winter We can 
give immediate deliveiy, and olfer the undermentioned 
Collect iono:— 

Coll. No. In, 6 distinct varieties .. .. 11/-. 

„ „ 2b, 9 distinct varieties, in- Carriage and 

eluding 3 novelties 23/6 j- packing 
i, „ 3 b, 12 distinct varieties, in- free for cash 

cludiDgall6 novelties 40 /-' 

Cultural Booklet 6d., post free. 

HARDY BORDER CARNATIONS 

We havesimp’y magnificent stocks of all the best varie¬ 
ties. The undermentioned Collections are available: — 
^ I® dkt* 1101 varieties.. .. 12/-^ Cftrri8f , e and 

3c, 100 plants in the 12 best 


‘ > packing 

standard varieties .. 110, -J * ree * or 03 * 1- 
Fully Illustrated and Descriptire Catalogue will be 
forwarded post frea on request. 


When you think of Carnations you think of 


(D.pt,«), HAYWARD’S HEATH, SUSSEX. 


The Leading 
Carnation 
RalsBrg and 
Specialists In 
the World. 



Cwt,36' ;55lbs.l3 -;231b« 10 0; lHbs.6/-; 7lh fi .3 6; TinslOd 1,8 3,6 
Hull's Plaiit Food Co . Chelsea Work*. Lewuham, T ondon, 8. F.. 


SEED POTATOES. 

Linos, grown, from Scotch seed, inoluling Ioimunei. 

FRUIT TREES. 

Lighten s Carelass Gooseberry. 

Seabrook's Black Currants, etc. 

Seed Potatoes, Fruit Trees, Ro»es, Bulbs, Rock and 
Hardy Plants. Lists free. 

AMBROSE LIGHTON, 

17, KIRTON, BOSTON. 


PERPETUAL CARNATIONS. 

We have, for prompt delivery, well-grown 
healthy stock. 

Cataloauo free. 

YOUNG & Co., Hatherley,Cheltenham. 


Gold Medallists. 


Estd. 1890. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’ & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

_258, Vauxuall Brume Road, S.W. 1. 


“ Advertising is a channel which 
leads to orders, and every day 
advertising is being recognised 
as essential to sound business.” 

loud weir. 


IMPORTANT SALE. 


Owing to the expir¬ 
ation of Lease, we 
must clear at 

WONDERFUL CHEAP PRICES. 


STANDARD ROSES. 

All First Quality. 4/- each ; per dozen, 45 /*. 


Mrne. C. Testout. 

Lady Asbtown 

G rusa an Teplitz. Olfl Gold. 
Willowmere. La France. 

Arnold Janssen. Pharisaer. 
MMK.IIERKIOT. Te Progress. 
Hadley. Mine. Ravary. 

Gen. McArthur. Chaa. Vincent. 
George Diekfon. His Majesty. 
Hugh Dickson. La Tosca. 

Mrs. J. Lain*. Bianca. 
Margaret Dickson. L. Carle. 

U. Brunner. J. Margottin. 

John Hopper. Clio. 


Con. Jxequeminot. 8. <le P. Notting. 
Fisher & Holmes. I . Pain. 


Killarney. 

Magna Charts. 
Prince de Bulgarie. 
J L. Mock. 

B. et Barre. 

D. van Tets. 

C Hayward. 

H. V. Mach in. 
Juliet. 

V. Hugo. 

Red DruBchkl. 

G. Dickson. 


to 


12 BUSH ROSES. 


ioi- 


2 Tes’chendorff. 1 L Walter. 1 Ellen Paulson. 

2 Jessie. 1 George Elgar. 2 Betsy van Nes. 

1 Cutbush. 2 Levavaeeur. 

DWARF ROSES. 

All first quality. 1)6 each ; per dozen, 151-. 


Mina. C Teatout. 

Lady Ash town. 

G ties an Tepliiz. 

Willowrrere. 

Arnold Janssen. 

MME HER RIOT. 

Hadley. 

Gen McArthur. 

G. Dickson. 

H Dickson. 

Mrs. J I.aing. 

U. Brunner. 

Gen. Jarqueminot. Juliet 
Fisher & Holmes. V. Hugo 
Old Gold. Red Drusrhkl. 

1 a France. Marie Adelaide. 

Phnrisaer. Mr*. G. Bhawyer. 

Kavary. F.riwnrd M&wley. 

HisMaj-s'y. My Maryland. 

La Tosca. J. Grolez. 

L. Carle. Coronation. 


Clio. 

S de P. Notting. 
L Pain. 
Killarney. 
MAGNA 

OH ART A. 
Pr. de Bulgarie. 
J. L. Mock. 

1). van Tets 
Red I eiter Day. 
C. Hayward. 

H. C. Maehin. 


L. Walter. 

G Elgar. 

K. v»n Nes. 

E Poulson. 
Tesachendoi ff. 
Cutbush. 
I<evavaseur. 
Jessie. 

F. C. Druichki. 
Peaonia. 

C. Haywood. 

|j. de Roihsch'ld. 
lied Moss. 

V. Verdicr. 

Osh. Luziet. 

P. Neyror. 
Richmond. 

Chas luefevre. 

Ft Forreiter. 

J. B. Clark. 


CLIMBING ROSES. 

All first quality. Grand stuff. 
1/3 each; dozen , 12]". 


WinchurianA 

Alba. 

Excelsa. 
Tamendschon. 
Philadelphia. 
Dorothy Perkins. 


Queen Alexandra. 
Rubin. 

Veilct enblau. 
AMERICAN 

PILLAR. 

Goldfinch. 


Crimson Rambler. 
Hiawatha 
Flower nf Fairfield. 
White Dorothy. 
Farquar. 

Lady Gay. 


CLEMATIS. 

2-year-old, all (i feet Ion#. 2/6 each ; per 
dozen, 25 /-• 

AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII. 

(Virginia Creeper.) 

Strong Plants, 1/6 each ; per dozen, 12]". 
Extra Strong, 2]" each ; per dozen, 21]"$ 

DELPHINIUMS. 

12 of tbe best long-spiked varieties, 12]" ; 
each, 13. 

P/EONIA. 

(i giant-flowering strong clumps for 6j- ; 
each 1f3 ■ 


All orders over 10/- carriage paid, under 
10/- send 1/- extra. 


Write for List at Once. 

See Artet. for Strawberries, paeje 27 . 

THE HAMPTON PLANT CO., 

15, CHESTNUT GROVE, 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY 9. 
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INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals. 


Apple. Sikkim Crab, 

the 30 

APPles, cyder, about.,. 3» 
Apples for clay soil ... 40 

Baby Blue Eyes ... 29 
Bee-hives, moving ... 40 
Beet Cheltenham 
Green top — ... 40 

Borders, herbaceous ... 33 
Broccoli,Purple sprout¬ 
ing . 38 

Cabbage Winningstadt 3S 

CARNATION LAD DIB 35 
Carnations, red spider 

on .40 

Cauliflower plants ... 33 
Celastrus articulatus 30 


CHR YSANTHEMUM 
HELENA MARGER- 

ISON . 

Chrysanthemum Mons. 

William Holmes ... 
Crocus Tommasinia- 

nus in bloom . 

Cucumbers . 

Cyclamen hederccfo- 

lium . 

Dahlia Glare of the 

Garden ... . 

Diosnta cricoides 
Briogonum umbclla- 
tuin ... ... ... 

Euonymus radicans in 
fruit . 


Bu phorbia pule he r- 

rima .36 

Gardening, open-air ... 32 
Gardens, Kew ... ... 33 

Gooseberry thorns poi • 

sonous ? Are . 3 4 

Greenhouse, damp in 

the .36 

Greenhouse flowering 
Plants from seed ... 36 

Hazel, Chinese Witch, 

the ... _. 30 

Heliotrope, winter ... 30 
Hydrangeas . 36 

IRIS. MOURNING. 


lica ilicifolia . 29 

Kniphofias with small 

/lowers .30 

Laburnum Vossi ... 29 
Lavender, Grappen- 

hall, the . 29 

Leeks ... 3H 

Leaves, removing fallen 29 
Linaria Pallida alba 32 
Lobelias. Cardinal ... 32 
Lucnlia gratissima ... 36 

Osmanthus armatus... 30 

Parsley for winter use 38 
Peach border, treat¬ 
ment of .34 

Pears, stewing . 34 


Removing Fallen Leaves. 


Decaying leaves provide one of the finest top- 
dressings one could desire for shrubs, especi¬ 
ally those of an evergreen nature, such as Ihe 
Rhododendron. Azalea, Kaltnia, Camellia, 
etc., whose loots are fond of surface nutri¬ 
ment. I know of no shrub or tree which does 
u*u derive considerable benefit from a top- 
dressing of decaying vegetation, into which 
the lowest branches, if they touch the ground, 
layer themselves freely. An example of this 
occurred here. An extensive plantation of 
Launislinns (Viburnum Tiuus) was encroach¬ 
ing upon tht? paths to such an extent that 
restriction became necessary. As the work 
proceeded it was found that, without excep¬ 
tion. the lower branches had rooted into the 
layer of decaying leaves which had been left 
undisturbed. Scores of these rooted plants 
were revelling in this layer of si>ent leaves. 
These will be lifted and planted in the nursery 
for future use. I have seen Azaleas, 
Forsytbias, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, and 
many other choice shtuhs doing tlie same 
thiug. 

Gardeners usually despise a bit of. rotten 
wood as being liable to set up fungus among 
fruit and other trees, but I think this sup¬ 
position is open to question as a great many 
shrubs are seen to feed ravenously on rotten 
WMjd, the little fibrous roots eating into its 
very core until none remains. On examining 
the vigorous young roots of this Laurustinus 
it was found that they had penetrated through 
the white patches of fungus, w hich, instead of 
weakening them, had increased their vigour 
and apparently helped their rooting. This 
shows how valuable these leaves are, as they 
conserve moisture in summer, whereby sur¬ 
face root action is Increased and the roots in 
frosty weather protected. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, writing in one of the 
gardening papers, deplores the practice he saw- 
in one of our great London parks recently, 
and this Is quite a common one in many of 
our gardens, where men were clearing all the 
leaves from beneath the shrubs as—to use his 
words- scrupulously as a housemaid cleans a 
"•rate. This foolish practice arises from the 
anxietv of gardeners to keep places tidy, and 
the fear of being brought to book if this is not 
90. 

It is a mistake to clear away fallen leaves 
from flowering shrubs as we often do, leaving 
the surface quite bare. If such leaves must 
be disposed of it is far better, in the caseof 
choice shrubs, to cast a few shovelfuls of fine 
soil over them to keep them down. This clear¬ 
ing away of valuable plant food takes up a 
M „f time which might be devoted to work 


of much greater Importance. Anyone possess¬ 
ing grown* of peat-loving shrubs, esliecially 
where these are carioted with Snowdrops, 
Croons, Daffodils, and other spring bulbs, 
should scatter any surplus soil they may have 
—or even tine ashes—over the surface of the 
soil. The leaves so hurled become in due 
course an excellent rooting medium. Stem- 
rooting Lilies used among shrubs revel In lids 
loose, leafy mixture. E. M. 


flotes of the Week. 


Itea ilicifolia,— Tills Is an attractive ever¬ 
green shrub of shapely habit, with glossy. 



Shortia uniflora in the rock gat den. 

(See page 37.) 

green, IIolly-Hke leaves which, however, do 
not possess the thick texture of those of the 
Holly. The greenish-while flowers appear in 
August, being freely borne on arching, 
pendulous racemes, each from 0 Inches lo 12 
Inches long, a well-flowered example being 
both distinct and most attractive, even after 
the (lowers have fallen from the graceful 
drooping racemes. II is a native of tv. China, 
and apjiears to be quite hardy In Sussex.— 
M. 

Cyclamen hedersfolium.— In Ihe interest¬ 
ing article by your contributor, E. Markham, 
oa “Hardy Cyclamens" in the Issue of De¬ 
cember 25th he mentions C. hederatfollum as 
a species, also quotes from John's “ Flowers 
of the Field.” According to the “ Ilrllish 
Flora,” by Bentham and Hooker, the name is 
botanlcally given as C. europtcum. The de- 


Pcas, garden, far sac- 

cession . ... 38 

Phyllocactuses ... ... 36 

Plantains in lawns ... 33 
Plants, hardy, fine- 

folia ged .32 

Pyrusfloribunda ... 30 

Rhododendron Noble- 
anum in December ... 30 
ROSES ON TREL¬ 
LISES ... ... # ... 37 

Roses with living 
plants, mulching ... 57 

ScoloPendriumvu Igare 
grundiccps ... ... 30 

Seduin Pilosum ... 37 


toemptrvivums in Pots 30 

| SHORTIA UNIFLORA 37 

I S t a rworts for town 
gardens... ... ... 32 

Stove ... . .35 

Trade notes . 40 

Tree stumps, destroy¬ 
ing . .40 

Vegetables that are 

over-planted . 33 

Viola gracilis . 31 

Week's work, the ... 39 

Wincbcrry, Japanese. 

ihe .34 

Winter, the oPen ...' 29 

Wiiloof .38 
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Rcription given tallies with the exception of 
the names. Instead of C. hedenefolium be¬ 
ing a species it seems to be a variety of C. 
europieum. Ex Passant. 

Crocus Tommasinianus in bloom.— It may 
be of Interest to your readers to know that I 
have the beautiful Crocus Tommasinianus in 
full bloom in a sheltered position. I wonder 
if (his delightful winter Crocus Is much 
grown, because it deserves attention.—IV. H. 
UlFFARD, llortrll, Surrey. 

The open winter. —Three small pieces of 
Saxifraga Kollereri were in full blossom here 
on New Year's Day. They grow in the cracks 
of a low- lerraee retaining wall facing south- 
easi. S. apiculata, in the rock garden, has 
only just begun to show its flower-spikes.—- 
A. C., Twin's Chylt, Five Ashes, Sussex. 

The Grappenhall Lavender.— This is one of 
the finest and hardiest of Ihe Lavenders, and 
may be commended to those desirous of grow¬ 
ing one or two varieties. It lias all the charm 
of tlie common Lavender, hut is rather taller 
and lias bigger flowers. II has been in culti¬ 
vation for a considerable' time and is as fra¬ 
grant as t lie ordinary Lavender. -S. Abnott. 

Laburnum Vossi.— This is acknowledged to 
lie the finest of the genus, so far as the length 
of raceme is concerned. It is a lovely tree 
when seen in full bloom, with ils long, hand¬ 
some racemes of flower. The racemes are 
sometimes ns much as 22 Inches in length. It 
can be had both us dwarfs and standards. 
L. Vossi is even superior to the handsome L. 
1‘arksi.—S. A. 

Baby Blue Eye6 (Nemophilu Menzicsii). - 
This is an old favourite, hut not seeu so fre¬ 
quently as at one time; when there was little 
choice compared to what there Is nowadays. 
It Is a charming plant for a bed or for lines 
or groups in a border. A bed of it Is a lovely 
mass of the most delightful blue. Where cats 
arc numerous the seedlings are liable to be 
damaged by them rolling u|K>n them, but they 
do not seem to touch the plants once they are 
in bloom. The best results with Netnophilft 
are obtained by sowing the seed in autumn.— 
S. A. 

Dahlia Glare of the Garden. In this we 
have a very old Dahlia, which I hive known 
for thirty-five or forty years, and which I 
was pleased to sea again last year used In a 
few good gardens ns indispensable for bril¬ 
liant effect. The blooms are not large, but 
want of size is more than compensated— 
although not everyone of us will consider this 
a defect—by its continuous and free blooming 
and the brightness of ils scarlet flowers. Its 
neat yet not too formal flowers are valuable 
not only In the garden, but for culling for the 
home.—Ess. 
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Osnianthus armatus. Wlmt a handsome 
evergreen tliiw In, especially daring the winter, 
when so many of our choice shrubs ar:‘ bare 
of leaves. The large, deep green, leathery 
leaves, each from •'! inches to li inches long, 
are quite dislinot from those of any other 
hardy sjiecles. The fragrant, creamy-white 
flowers are borne in clusters from the leaf- 
axils in autumn. Apart- from Its value as a 
flowering shrub it should And a place in gar¬ 
dens for the handsome effect, of its line leaves. 
—E. M. 

Winter Heliotrope (I'etasiles fragrans):— 
Tills old plant, with its fragrant—If rather 
dingy lilac-coloured—flowers, Is always wel¬ 
come at Christ mas, when established groups 
are usually a mass of bloom, filling the air 
with their fragrance. We grow it in the wild 
garden on hot, dry banks, where there is no 
danger of its getting among choicer plants. 
Tills year a large colony was a mass of bloom 
the first week in December, but the severe 
frosts which occurred during the middle of 
the month have destroyed its charm. This, 
however, is the first, time for several years 
that the flowers have suffered in this way. 
It is essentially n plant for the wild garden, 
flourishing on ash heaps and stony and sunny 
places where it may be forgotten utdil the 
fragrant, flowers in the dead of winter at¬ 
tract attention. If cut. and placed In vases 
.with the coppery-coloured leaves of the great 
Rockfoil (Megasea) we may enjoy its soft 
fragrance during Ihe dark winter days.— 
E. M. 

The Chinese Witch Hazel (Ilamamells 
mollis).—The several Witch Hazels are all 
IKijntlar and Interesting by reason of tbeir 
flowering when few other hardy plants are in 
blossom, and on account of I heir weird, 
spidery-looking flowers, hul for general effect 
there is nothing to surpass Ihe subject of this 
note. It blooms In advance of the Japanese 
II. jupmileu and its varieties, and is usually 
at ils tiesl In Ihe South of England from 
Christ nut* onwards for about three weeks. 
In China it is said to grow into a small tree 
20 feet high. Here it forms a spreading bush 
with more or less erect branches clothed with 
large, roundish or hroadly-ovnl leaves, whleli, 
together with the young wood, arc covered 
with down. The flowers are borne in small 
clusters from the previous summer’s growth, 
each flower being over on inch across, with 
live narrow, golden petals, which, instead of 
being twisted or erimied, as in H. jaitonica, 
arc flat, with Incurved points. The calyx 
offers a contrast by being reddish in colour. 
Not the least noticeable of 1 lie plant's many 
virtues is the pleasant. Primrose-like fra¬ 
grance which accomiHinles the expansion of 
the blossoms, a fragrance that is noticeable 
iwveral yards away. On a sunny day a well- 
flowered plant is a lovely object, while even 
during less favourable weather conditions it 
commands attention. Fortunately, it is an 
easily-grown shrub, succeeding best in light, 
loamy soil to which a little treat has lxvn 
added, although the latter is not essential to 
success. It can be propagated from seeds, 
which are borne freely, and also by layers, or 
by grafting upon H. virginiann, the American 
Witch Hazel. A few shoots taken into the 
dwelling-room and arranged with the foliage 
of Herberts Aqulfollum are very effective.— 
L. P. Iv. 

The Sikkim Crab Apple (Pyrus slkkimensls). 
—Although introduced as long ago as the 
middle of last century, this is still a rare and 
little-known tree, not that it is inferior in 
beauty to other species, but it appears to have 
escaped general notice. Forming a small tree 
15 feet, to 20 feet high, it matures with a 
spreading head surmounting a short trunk. 
It, is easily distinguished from other Pyrus 
by reason of ils branches leing armed with 
rigid, spine-Jike growths, which make it diffi¬ 
cult to climb. The flowers, each about, an 
inch across, are borne during May in elegant 
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(•lusters, llic expanded blossoms being while 
and lire Inids pink. Its fruits are very hard, 
ralh-cr l’car-shaiied, and red and greeu lit 
colour. The distinct character of the tree 
makes it an excellent plant for a prominent 
position on a lawn or in some other part of 
tire garden where it can have ample room for 
development. Planted in a shrubbery or other 
position where it is likely to be crowded by 
other lid's or shrubs, its distinct character Is 
bidden, and it would irosslbly be passed by 
without attention. Like other Crab Apples, 
it thrives in ordinary good loamy soil, and is 
lerfectly hardy. It is a native of the Hima¬ 
laya, and is one if the trees discovered by the 
late Sir Joseph Hooker during his celebrated 
explorations in Hint region. —I). 

Pyrus floribunda.— Now that tire planting 
season is witli us, those who wish for a 
showy free-flowering tree or large Imsli, 
suitable alike for (large and small gardens, 
should bear in mind Ibis and ils variety ntro- 
reingulnca. for both thrive almost every¬ 
where, rarely fail to produce a profusion of 
bloBswrus. ami give little or no trouble. 
Planted towards the track of a shrubbery. I’, 
floribunda forms a good subject for blocking 
out any unsightly object, and is well able to 
take care of itself when pressed by other 
subjects. Planted on a lawn as an isolated 
Kiieclmen, It is equally desirable, while few 
subjects are more effective when grouped, 
eqpeeiaily when light and dark coloured 
kinds are grown together. Although it may 
tie cxiiecled to grow to a height of 15 feet or 
20 feet under exceptional conditions, it is 
more frequent!'}’ seen about 12 feet or 15 feet 
high, and more than that In diameter. 

Sempervivums in pots.— Some years ago I 
grew some of the Semirervivums in jots. 
They were never pul under cover, hut stood 
on a window-ledge all through tlie winter. 
No amount of Inclement wen I her seems to 
affect, them, and they need such a small 
amount, of ailt-.nlion in tile growing time, an 
occasional watering being all that Is required 
to keep then! in health. Thera is mure beauly 
in these members of the Houseleek family 
thrill many suppose, and they differ consider¬ 
ably in form and colour. There are the little 
Cobweb kind (S. arachnoideum), the highly- 
coloured S. triste, the bright green S. 
acuminatum, also S. Verkjti. S. Pouieli, and 
S. stoloniferinn. all more or less distinct. 
They are host grown in (i-tnch ]s)ts, filling 
them half-full with drainage and bringing the 
soil, which should lie rather light and gritty, 
quite level with the brim and slightly higher 
In the centre. Some small stones bedded in 
over the surface will add to the happiness of 
Hie plant. When the puts are well furnished 
these Sempervivums certainly have a nice 
apix-arairca and would, to many, have the 
charm of novelty.—J. C'oiiniiii.i,. 

Celastrus artlculatus.— This climbing plant 
might well be chosen when a vigorous subject 
Is required to cover up an unsightly object In 
the wilder l>art of Ihe garden, whilst it may 
also lie used to cover arbours, jiergolas, or 
large bushes or trees. Growing at least 4(1 
feet high, its slender shoots attain a third of 
that lenglh In one season, a number of them 
sometimes twining themselves together to 
form a living rope or cable. One of its chief 
assets Is luxurious growth, for neither indi¬ 
vidual leaves nor flowers have any merit. 
The fruit Is attractive, and. as It ripens In 
September or October and remains on the 
plant, throughout the greater part of winter, 
it. Is an acquisition. The fruit in the early 
sUrges is round, hard, and green. On reach¬ 
ing maturity the outer covering turns to a 
golden hue. and divides into three sections, 
revealing the scarlet-coated seeds. This little- 
known plant Is a native of N.E. Asia, and was 
introduced to British gardens about 1S70. II 
grows rapidly In any good garden soil, but 
gives t lie best results in soil of a loamy na l ure. 
It is easily increased by seeds or by cuttings 


of hnlf-ri]ie shoots inserted indoors during 
summer. Wlu-n required to glow over a bush 
or tree it should be planted on the outskirts 
and trained in Ihe desired direction. Once 
its branches begin to twist round the support 
it may be left to ilook after itself, for it will 
go on spreading indefinitely, and does not re¬ 
quire pruning. I/mg shoots covered with 
berries can In- used with advantage, mixed 
with evergreens, for indoor decorations.—I>. 

Euonymus radicans in fruit.— Trained to 
I lie columns of a jrergola. a position it has 
occupied for many years, this evergreen shrub 
is now very interesting, as it bas assumed a 
tall, shrubby habit, the branches carrying 
quite a crop of fruit which is borne in clusters 
of three or four and of a cheerful pink colour. 
Tills, on bursting, discloses Ihe seeds, the 
latter enveloped in a coat of orange-yellow. 
Native of Japan and an old shrub in gardens, 
it is not often seen In fruit, in which state it 
is valuable for clothing walls and fences and 
brightening the dark winter days.—G. M. S. 

Kniphchas with small flowers.— Some of 
us prefer Ihe large, bold sjiecics and varieties, 
which are so effective in the autumn, but we 
cannot shut our eyes to the value of some of 
the smaller-flowered varieties. Some pretty 
ones have been in cultivation, but a new set 
of seedlings has been sent out as K. gracilis 
varieties. They ate rather neat, dwarfish 
varieties, which can be had in bloom in lnt-a 
May, and hist for some months. They have 
small, thin spikes of bloom and have been 
found useful for cutting. Only a few named 
varieties of K. gracilis have come under my 
observation. These are: —Golden Spire (of 
a good golden-yellow). Jaune Supreme (n 
deeirer yellow), Orange Queen (orange- 
yellow). and Ihe flame-like red Prince of tile 
Netherlands. 1 believe lltesc varieties were 
raised by Messrs. E. II. Krelage and Son, or 
Haarlem.—S. Ayk. 

Scolopendrium vulgare grandiceps. —The 
crested varieties of the Hart’s-tongu-e Fern, 
which are usually purchased in the form of 
small plants, require a certain amount, of 
time before they can display their true 
character. In a general way one does not 
use manure for hardy Ferns, but the Hart’s- 
tonguc varieties are wonderfully benefited by 
an occasional application of some stimulant 
in the growing time, or, better still, by a top- 
dressing of dung put on in the winter, so that, 
the plaids got the lieiiotlt of it as soon as they 
begin to grow. The difference between well- 
nourished plants and those which are allowed 
to take their chance is very great, not only in 
the matter of size, but also in general appear¬ 
ance. The above variety is the handsomest 
one I have grown, the leaves being very 
heavily crested when Ihe plants are well 
cared for. I! ts well worthy of being grown 
in ]x>ts for decorative purposes during the 
Avinter. For rooms where a fire is only occa¬ 
sionally used, or corridors and similar places, 
tills Fern is very useful, but it should be in a 
cool place in the oiien during the summer.— 
J. Coknhill. 

Rhododendron Nobleanum in December.— 

The mild weather experienced during (lie 
Christmas holidays has resulted in the 
flowers of this plant expanding and making a 
bright display in many gardens. It is a very 
beautiful shrub, growing 12 fret to 15 feet 
high, with a wide spread, and the flowers are 
produced with great freedom. Unfortunately, 
its early flowering often leads to its undoing, 
except in the mildest parts of the country, for 
as soon as it is in really good condition a 
sharp frost occurs and the blossoms are 
spoiled. Still, it stands almost as good a 
chance of perfecting its flowers at Christmas 
as when it blossoms at its normal time, 
March. In the south-west, counties it has a 
belter c-banee of escaping frost, and is an ex¬ 
cellent subject for winter. Even in places 
where ils flowers are frequently killed before 
fully expanded It is worth growing for forcing. 
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Plains 2 feet to 3 feet high and as far across 
often carry twenty or thirty heads of flowers, 
and If such plants are llfled in November and 
placed in a cold greenhouse they may be had 
in full bloom by Christmas. If placed in a 
warm greenhouse the flowers open more 
■Illicitly, but much of the colour is lost, the 
colour being almost while. P.y layering 
branches quite small plants may he obtained, 
each bearing several heads of flowers. As a 
rale. It is advisable to force the plants In 
nlternate years. The year they are left in 
the ground, flowering should be restricted, in 
order to encourage a good set of buds for the 
following autumn.—D. 

Viola gracilis. —Many people find this short¬ 
lived, hut I do not think it should be if pro¬ 
perly treated. Like so many of the Violas, 
it is a most profuse bloomer, and this con¬ 
stitutes a great strain upon the plant. A 
good mulching of old manure over (he roots, 


GHRYSAJ1THEIBUHS. 

Chrysanthemum Helena Margerison. 

This, when shown by Mr. K. Luxford, Har¬ 
low. la-fore the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, was given n First-class Certificate. 
It Is a handsome flower, and will appeal to 
the exhibitor. The petals are narrow and of 
reflexing form, the colour a pale pink. 

Seasonable Notes. 

Some growers make il a rule to propagate In 
early December, and while there Is some¬ 
thing lo l>e said for this In very late districts 
it Is doubtful if the plan can be recommended 
in the majority of eases. Much depends on 
the cuttings. If they have been allowed to 
come haphazard while the plants were 
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as possible after the blooms are cut remove 
the plants to a cool pit, syringing them daily, 
but keeping the soil on the dry .side. This 
will encourage basal shoots of the desired 
sort. When a little over 2 inches long cut 
them off just below a Joint and insert them 
■round the edges of small |xits filled with 
sandy soil. In a small propagating case in a 
cool greenhouse they root well. Should there 
be any signs of damping admit a little air 
daily. If, on the other hand, they droop, 
spray them overhead a few times and moisten 
their Immediate surroundings. In a little 
under a month they should lie rooted, and 
may gradually be exposed to the air of Hie 
house prior to their removal to a shelf near 
the roof glass. 

Through various causes Chrysanthemums 
grown for large blooms lose much of their 
vigour in the course of a few years. For this 
reason it becomes necessary to discard some 
of the oldest annually. Apart from this, now 
varieties are introduced each season, and 
(here are generally a few which appeal to 
enthusiasts when they see or reail about 
them In (lie show reports. Not all, however, 
are really satisfactory. For example, we do 
not get many to reign so long as the variety 
F. S. Vallis has done. It must have figured 
on the winning stands for twenty-live years. 
Many have been in the limelight during that 
period, but very few have had a long reign. 
If exhibition sorts required identical treat¬ 
ment, in so far ns Stopping is concerned, one 
season would suffice to reveal their worth in 
most oases. This is lint, so, as some are soon 
at their best, only on natural second crowns, 
others on first, and many of the lies! require 
stopping at various dates to secure the buds 
during the early isn't of August. The fol¬ 
lowing is a selection of the leading Japanese 
varieties for exhibit ion, with Iho dates for 
stopping lo secure the buds about the middle 
of August. Northern growers should operate 
a fortnight or so earlier according to their 
district. In most cases two stems on a plant 
are intended. Where only single blooms are 
to he produced on a plant stopping may be 
deferred a week or so. 

Varieties introduced in litlfl, which during 
the last season proved satisfactory, include 
General Detain (a broad - petalled pink), 
which should lie pinched mid-April, otherwise 
the blooms come thill. Miss D. L. Athron 
(reddish-bronze), has figured at most of the 
principal exhibitions. The blooms open well 
from a break or pinching early in .Tune. 
General Allenby is n massive yellow, and will 
become jiopular. It may lie grown on natural 
second crowns, but the last break must not In¬ 
ti t c r limn early June. Masterpiece is worth 
growing (colour, orange, flushed over crim¬ 
son). It comes well on first crowns If in¬ 
duced to break early In May. Victory Is ilie 
coming white. A long season of growth and 
stopping early in April are necessary. John 
Freeman <u good eheslnut), if pinched early 
in March, second crown buds will come to 
time. Amongst, those of earlier introduction, 
Golden Champion (yellow), A. F. Tofield 
(oliost.mil-crimson), Edith ('avcll (bronze). 
Louisa Puckett (white), and Peace (its yellow 
sport i. sill come to time if they break early in 
June. Weak plants must he pinched earlier. 
Others requiring a mid-April stopping are 
(Juts'll Mary, Princess Mary, Daily Mail, 
Mrs. G. Drabble, and ils yellow sport, W. 
Iiigby. Sir E. Lotcliworth, Mrs. A. Davis, 
and W. Turner finish bettor on second 
crowns. In late districts it will he necessary 
to stop them in March to secure Ibis, and 
again early in June. 

Noteworthy amongst (Ills season's new 
Introductions are Mrs. G. Minim, jiinr. 
(velvet crimson), Shirley Golden in rich 
yellow), Mrs. II. E. Dixon (a massive rich 
bronze). and Majestic (amber). Others that 
promise well are Viscount Chinila, Mrs. II. II. 
Jones, and A. S. Watt. J. 
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Chrysanthemum Helena Margerison, 


grouped together in bloom, there Is nothing 
else to lie done but put them 1 in, otherwise 
they will spoil. Tile best cuttings, however, 
are those that come after Hie plants have 
been cut. down, since they develop in a clearer 
light and ore consequently stronger and root 
more quickly. Many overlook the value of 
strong ceilings at Hie beginning. Given 
equal care in their after management the best 
plants in April will produce the finest blooms. 
It cannot In- otherwise. A young plant that 
does not assert itself until late in the season 
is at a disadvantage. Chrysanthemums must, 
be grown without a check, but an inferior 
cutting has a hail start and months ellipse 
lH-fore il reflects any credit on the grower. To 
obtain sturdy cuttings is worth a liltle 
trouble. When the plants are housed every 
basal growth should he cut off level with the 
soil, and while they are In bloom the tempta¬ 
tion to over-crowd should be avoided for the 
sake of the young shoots coming up. As soon 


given every year, will do much to keep Hie 
plant in vigour, and il is such a charming 
thing that, it is worth doing all one can lo 
grow it well.—O. C. C. 

Chrysanthemum Mons. William Holmes. - 
In the course of the present season I observed 
in Hie greenhouse of an amaleur grower the 
almost forgotten variety, Mons. William 
Holmes. At one time it was rather highly 
thought of—merely, of course, for decoration, 
the blooms having no pretensions in respect 
of size. Of a good, rich red, with a golden 
reverse the old variety is not yet to be de¬ 
spised, and, having secured a few ceilings, I 
intend to find a place for it -in the course of 
another year.—A Scottish Gardener. 


Notes of the week.— Tim Editor will he 
grateful to readers i rho will kindly send short 
nates of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. 
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PliflJlTS. 

Hardy Plants. 


OUTDOOR 

Fine-foliaged 

GunnERA scabra is mi Imposing-looking her¬ 
baceous perennial well worthy of more ex¬ 
tended culture than it. has hitherto received. 
A well-grown plant of it cannot fail to l>e a 
source of attraction, more particularly when 
in any way associated with other sub-tropical 
subjects on the parterre or in the flower gar¬ 
den. Of the two it is best grown as a single 
Specimen, and not in any way crowded hy 
other plants. If near to water where it can 
derive its full share of moisture the growth 
will be all the more satisfactory. With leaves 
of such large dimensions it is safer to select 
a spot partially sheltered, but not shaded to 
any extent, in order to preserve the foliage as 
much as possible from injury. Except in the 
more sheltered localities it will be the better 
plan to protect the crown and the ground 
close to it, so as to save I lie roots too when a 
sharp frost threatens. A good way of doing 
this is to make a circle of galvanised netliug 
about -4 feet or so across, and (lien till in with 
sufficient Oak or Iteech leaves to safeguard 
the plant. If not in an actually moist situa¬ 
tion. then some attention in regard to water¬ 
ing during tlie growing season will be re¬ 
quisite. 

Very handsome, too, arc the Polygonums, 
such as the well-known P. cuspidalnm (Japan 
Knotweed) and the larger-leaved P. sachalin- 
ensf. Itotli these are worth planting in a 
bold group in the garden, by waterside, or 
the outskirts of the lawn. Rodgersia podo- 
phylln is a very handsome plant of Ilia Saxi¬ 
frage family. Its leaves measure over a foot, 
across, and are conspicuous for their brown- 
green shade. It is a very hardy plant, en¬ 
joying ]>ent and shade. Then we have the 
Agaves, Aralia Siebnldi, Roceonln cordatn, 
conspicuous for Its silvery-tuned foliage. The 
Glob? Thistles (Echinops) are handsome too, 
and the Erynglmns. a splendid family of 
plants, with steely-blue bracts and flower- 
heads, and glaucous foliage. These require 
a warm, dry soil. They will succeed on a 
sunny border, where the soil is none too rich. 
E. alpinum is a lovely kind: so also Is E. 
Oliwrinnum. The Rfiotted Coltsfoot (Far- 
fugtum grande) and the Giant Fennel 
(Ferula) are handsome when grown hy them¬ 
selves to show otr their beauty of form. 

The Funkins (Plantain Miles) area host In 
themselves, F. Siebnldi having handsome 
flowers too, and the leafage is very broad and 
pleasing in colour. The plants are also ex¬ 
ceptionally hardy, and will live in tubs in 
London forecourt gardens. 

Then we have a noble group of hardy fine- 
foliugcd plants in the Rheums or Rhubarbs. 


Starworts for town gardens.—I find a 

mumlter of people just now taking stock of 
their hardy flowering plants. I refer more 
particularly lo those who reside in or near 
to a town. In those rearrangements Star- 
worts, amongst other things, arc coming 
under review, and some of them have to give 
place ito better. II is rallier remarkable that, 
a it hough in these days wo have so many beau¬ 
tiful varieties of Asters, town gardeners, at 
least, should bo content villi the commonest 
kinds. Perhaps In small gardens it is bet I or 
for Ihe most pari lo select those that arc 
moderately tail, or at least only growing a 
few of those of tho Dirge*t size. I have just 
planted a small eolb’ction, which comprises 
some that are dwarf, yet nolcsl for freedom 
of blooming. They are lo be found in most 
catalogue*, and are not part leu In fly expen¬ 
sive when one remembers that the first cost 
Is the last, and that the p'ants Increase with 
great nupidtlty. Starworts will grow in any 
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kind of soil, and succeed In almost any situa¬ 
tion, hut it is when they are planted in good 
tain, with a proportion of manure, and the 
clumps kept to moderate dimensions, that 
one gets the best from them. Although in 
many gardens Starworts that bloom early in 
September arc acceptable, it seems to me that, 
those which bloom late on into October, 
when most of our garden flowers are finished, 
have an added value.- -Derby. 


Cardinal Lobelias. 

(Lobelia cardinaixs). 

A correspondent in a recent issue of 
Gaudenino attributes his success with this 
hardy plant to the fact that he does not cut 
off the flower-stalks until they wither. This 
may he an important factor in his success, 
and I believe that the majority of hardy 
pin ills would he benefited by allowing tbe 
flower-stems to die a natural death, and if 
they were never cut off, hut allowed to decay 
and mingle again with the soil, the licncflt 
would lie more apparent. Why do hedgerow 
flowers flourish from year lo year Willi un- 
dliulnished vigour? Simply because what 
they take out of the soil during the growing 
time they restore to it later on. Let anyone 
fry this method on, for Instance, Japan 
Anemones and mark tbe result. I should like 
Id see a herbaceous border from which no 
decayed foliage was removed for a couple of 
years. The difference in the vigour of plants 
I bus treated from that of those grown In the 
ordinary way would he striking. II is. how¬ 
ever. quite certain that in some places leaving 
the flower-stem intact, after blooming will not 
prevent I ho plants perishing. Only one thing 
will do this. When in France I had a lot of 
nice plants of Cardinal Lobelia. 1ml In spring 
I could not find one. I was myslified, for 
they grew on a slope where the drainage was 
very free, so could not understand why they 
died off, or why any hardy plant should suffer 
from excess of moisture under such condi¬ 
tions. I happened, however, to visit n garden 
in the neighbourhood, and the mystery was 
solved. I can safely say that I never saw 
anything finer than the Cardinal Lobelias in 
Ihnl garden. There was one bed on the Grass 
which was a most brilliant object, the flower- 
spikes taller and thicker than 1 had ever seen 
them, the flowers of maximum size and very 
numerous. The wonderful bentily and high 
decorative worth of this. Lobelia wereceitainly 
a revelation lo me, for although I had been 
well acquainted with it some years, l had 
never before seen it in such a high state of 
development. I happened to mention that T 
had lost nearly all my plants, and could not 
understand why: and the man in charge 
kindly told me the secret of Iheir culture. 
He said that It is not eold and wet that are 
responsible for I he greater part of the failures 
in keeping this hardy plant through the win¬ 
ter. When growth comes lo a standstill the 
roots are liable to be a I tacked by a fungoid 
disease which eats them away, but as it docs 
not atinck the foliage the effect Is only seen 
later on, when the whole plant collapses. 
The remedy was to lift, the plants quite early 
in the autumn, shake away the soil, 
thoroughly wash the roots, ami put (hem Into 
small pots In light soil and plunge in a mild 
liothed which would cause them lo make new 
roots. 1 tried this plan with great success, 
hut not having at the lime material for 
making a hotbed I placed them in a warm 
house. In the course of a month new roots 
were travelling round the sides of I he pots, 
when I removed them io a cool house, where 


they remained through the winter. In the 
spring they were nice, healthy plants with 
puls full of roots, and they grew and bloomed 
well. When I took them up the rust was just 
beginning its deadly work. Had they re¬ 
mained in their blooming quarters another 
month they would have been completely 
crippled. This rust does not exist in ail 
localities. I have seen plants that remained 
quite healthy for several years In very light, 
also in holding loam, but I could not keep 
this Lobelia alive unless I adopted remedial 
measures. This Lobelia is so exceptionally 
beautiful that it is worth all the labour that 
may be necessary for its wellbeing. 

J. CORXHII.I.. 


Open-air Gardening. 

Work ok the week. —A clearance having 
boon made by the waterside of subjects no 
longer interesting, .some of which had become 
so over-grown as to obstruct important views, 
opportunities have now occurred for Hie 
planting of other and more suitable subjects. 
Colour iu winter being essential, a mass of 
Red Dogwood (Cornus alba) has been 
planted, the ground so used protruding into 
the lake. This in winter may he seen from 
many points of view. Another group is 
planted among young Hollies, which, apart 
from lis effect upon the landscape in winter, 
is Intended lo keep down coarse herbage, a 
purpose for which the Red Dogwood has no 
equal. 

Groups of the Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
. Opulus) have been planted to fringe steep 
hanks, where (at the water's edge), when 
laden with clusters of brilliant rod fruits in 
autumn, the effect is superb. 

A long grass path, T feet wide, has been 
made alongside the upper lake, and this 
being on undulating ground a sloping bank 
has been formed on the upper side which 
should prove an excellent site for small sun- 
loving bullis, while the lower side, having 
been made up with the best of the soil, will 
he available for massing hardy plants, dwarf 
shrubs wilh coloured bark ami fruits. A few 
small trees of Populus lasloearpa have been 
added to an existing group. This tree in a 
young stale produces enormous leaves. All 
old annuals have now been removed and the 
positions are being dug up and exposed to 
the weather. 

Where large wide edgings of herbaceous 
plants which it is undesirable to dig amongst 
exist a top-dressing of soil is sprinkled over 
them. Tills acts as a tonic to the plants. The 
old seed vessels have boon removed from 
Heaths, and part of a large plantation of the 
Dorset Heath I H. cillaris) which had become 
old and straggly has been cut away close lo 
the ground and tbe old growth used to mnlch 
*" Myrtles. Rhillyrens, Hollies, etc., growing 
near. 

The pruning of cllmliers on pergolas has 
been completed, and shrubs on walls are now 
being deall with. E. M. 


Linaria pallida alba.— The type of this 
pretty Toadflax is a precious plant for the 
rock garden, running about freely in stony 
soil in a sunny position, and giving hundred's 
of its large, purplish Snapdragon flowers. 
The white form makes a nice companion to 
il. There Is also a very pretty variety with 
pale rose - coloured flowers. If spreads 
quickly and must, therefore, he used with 
care, hut for covering a large space In a Utile 
time, and giving a carpet of lovely flowers, 
lasting over a comparatively long period, it 
is invaluable. One drawback II has is that 
the foliage all dies down in Ihe winter. I 
think il Is quite the best of the Toadflaxes for 
the rock garden.—X. L. 

ungiraT from 
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Kew Gardens. 


There are, no doubt, a few lovers of Nature 
who will welcome the earlier opening of these 
beautiful gardens at 10 n.m. on every day in 
Ihe year (except Christmas Day), which' 
i emulation came into force on January 1st. 
Previously the hour of admission was noon, 
and 1 [i.in. on Sundays, 1ml Lord I.ee of Fare- 
ham (Minister of Agriculture) has arranged 
this new instruction, and it is Iio[>cd that 
those interested in horticulture will not fail 
to take advantage of it. The present-day 
facilities for reaching Kew by rail, tram, or 
'hits are ample, and the Hoyal Botanic 
Gardens should certainly be patronised by 
the public more than Is the cape. 

Since 1914 a small fee of Id. for admission 
has been charged, but. this can scarcely be 
claimed to lie a handicap. The visitors to 
Kew tile of a distinct type, and differ from 


The plants constitute deck cargo packed in 
special cases, and apparently the shipping 
companies are at present unable to deal with 
I Item. 

The attractions of Kew are perennial, each 
season bringing with it Its own peculiar 
treasures, but the months of May and June 
are those in which the greatest, profusion of 
colours is to lie seen. These gardens also 
showed their patriotism during the war by 
growing vegetables in the flower-beds, and a 
large piece of the lawn at the top of the main 
entrance was dug up and planted with 
Potatoes. Very fine and healthy these plants 
looked, but. it is with very great relief that 
Ihe regular visitor now looks upon these same 
beds planted with beautiful flowers, and 
appreciates them more, knowing what it is to 
have missed them for a while. 



those who require some entertainment for 
liteir Id. The charm and loveliness of these 
gardens cannot be expressed in mere 
monetary value. There is, however, one 
regret which possibly a select few'may have, 
and that is. the derision of I lie Ministry to dis- 
I en.se with the services of the expert guide 
owing to the fact that there are very few 
who seek this expert knowledge. In fact, I lie 
b-es paid—which dropped from 2s. fid. in the 
morning and Is in the afternoon of 1913 to 
(id. and 3d. hist, year—amounted in 1919 to 
less Ilian one-tenth of the sum expended-, and 
the Treasury lias declared tile retention of 
a guide an unjustifiable expense. 

in [ire-war days the Royal Botanic Gardens 
used to exchange plants with the gardens of 
India and Ihe Dominions, but this ceased 
daring the war. and there is very HI tie hope 
of it being resumed for some time to come. 
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Casual visitors to Kew Gardens may per¬ 
haps miss Ihe picture gallery which is built 
in the grounds, and which is well worth a 
visit. II contains over (190 pictures of plants 
and flowers growing in Australia, New 
Zealand. India. Japan, etc. All these are 
paintings by one lady, Miss M. North, who 
lias travelled a great deal in tropical 
countries. The selection is exquisite, and 
no student of Nature should pass it. by. All 
lovers of gardens and students of horticulture 
will find something of interest at Kew, and 
will have a delight in revisiting it, and, as 
Keats lias expressed it, “ A tiling of beauty 
is a joy for ever.” 

As with other public gardens in the 
Metropolis, the gates are shut at sunset, and 
it. lias lieen objected to in some quarters that 
Kew is closed too early—oil a beautiful 
summer evening at 8 o'clock. It Is obvious 


The Mourning Iris (I. Susiana). 


that any further extension of the hour would 
involve considerable expense in the provision 
of relays of iiolice and attendants. 

Facilities for refreshments are provided at 
tile tea pavilion, which, now under the direc¬ 
tion of llie Food controller, will doubtless 
revert lo its former status as a private con¬ 
cern, if and when the Food Ministry is wound 
up. The following moderate charges for 
admission are at present in force: — 


£ s. d. 

Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays. 
Saturdays, Sundays and Good 

Friday .0 0 1 

Tuesdays and Fridays, excepting 
Good Friday (students' days) ... 0 0 (5 

Admission of photographic appara¬ 
tus . 0 0 3 

Bath Chairs: Students' days ... 0 10 

Other days . 0 (> 

Season tickets .2 0 0 

Students’ permits (for lioiifl - fide 

students and artists) . 0 o 0 

A. D. 


The Mourning Iris (I. susiana). 

Tins is (lie largest species of the group known 
as Cushion Ills. There must he a definite 
season of growth and a definite and enforced 
season of complete rest by covering the roots 
from all chances of moisture, but in such a 
way .that the sun may play upon the plants. 
If you have only a few plants, (lien so plant 
them Hint a beftl-gfuss or a handlight can he 
placed over them, say, from Hie middle of 
July to tilie end of September, when the 
covening may be removed. The soil should 
be dee]) sandy loam, and if deficient of lime, 
mortnir rubbish or bone meal may lie freely 
employed at planting time. The position 
■.should, lie quite open, so Unit the sun may get 
to file plaints to ripen them up thoroughly. 
The Mourning Iris may be treated as a hardy 
p'ant in some parts of the country, but a 
dry bottom and a free soil are essential to its 
welfare. A. G. 

MOTES AMD REPLIES. 

Plantains in lawns. Tito lawn al my 
old homo was almost covered with large 
Plantains, which had become dense patches. 
I tried ordinary lawn sand on them, bought 
locality, wh ich gave little I rouble, but with 
the greatest success. At Hie end of I wo 
years or three years only small ones were to 
be seen, which were easily disposed of by 
.putking more lawn sand on them In the 
spring. At my present home (I came here in 
August lalst year) the lawn was a mass of 
IMiantaiiis. About June I direused! them 
with lawn sand, and now there are prac¬ 
tically none lo be seen.—E. Southey. 

Eriogonum umbellatum. — This, which 
comes from the mountains of California, is 
very pretty in winter, when Ihe leathery 
leaves develop charming coppery-crimson 
shades, the underside covered witli a silvery- 
grey tomontum. It is of a spreading nature, 
anti should be planted in a warm position in 
light, well-drained soil, such as the ledge of a 
wall, or a raised position oil the rock garden, 
where it increases freely. In summer numer¬ 
ous erect flower-stems, each from 0 inches to 
8 inches high, are produced. These tye termi¬ 
nated by umbels of orange and yellow flowers, 
each several Inches in diameter.—M. S. 

Herbaceous borders. —During mild weather, 
when the soil is in a friable condition, fork 
tlie borders over lightly and apply n top- 
dressing of short manure and leaf-mould in 
equal proportions. Certain plants will bo 
benefited by placing a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand around them. Tender 
species may need protection from severe 
weather, and Bracken or leaves should he 
placed about them and kept in position with a 
few twigs. Take advantage of fine wealher 
to bring tile planling to a cfpse.—F. W. G. 
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FRUIT. 

Treatment of Peach Border. 

I have four Peach-trees in n new house, and 
as Ihe leaves are now nearly off I want to 
know if 1 ought to fork over the surface of 
ground, say, for 3 inches, and cover with 
manure for winter? The border is nil Inside, 
concrete bottom, well drained, house un¬ 
healed; at present watered once a week only. 

1 enclose sample of shoots. The trees are, I 
should think, about four years old. They 
were planted this year, and have made good 
growth, the shoots Itelng from 1 foot to 3 feet 
long. What I want lo know is : (1) ought I to 
cut. them back at all? If so, about how 
much? (2) About the manure and forking 
over? (3) Is it right to water during the 
wig ter? If so, how often? I hove read 
several notes on Peaches, and they advise so 
differently that I am In a difficulty.—C. 

[You do not slale the width of your Peach 
border, bat assuming that it occupies oae- 
half of the width of the house, if not the 
whole of it, and seeing that I lie trees have 
been planted but one season, there is no need 
for you to apply m surface dressing of 
manure as you propose. In t lie spring you 
may prick up the border to the depth men¬ 
tioned, and if you And plenty of roots at or 
near to tire surface a top-dressing of new soil 
with a fair addition of bone-meal (a 0-inch 
potful to each harrow-load of loam) will 
prove beneficial. Unless absolutely necessary, 
the use of farmyard or stable-manure is best 
avoided in such eases as yours, as it predis¬ 
poses the I roes to make rank growth. When 
in full bearing an application of manure on 
the border surface is of great help in enabling 
a tree to irerfvct its crop, and try flic same 
rule a dressing of manure proves a good 
stimulant in the ease of old but otherwise 
healthy trees in need of assistance. The con¬ 
dition of the wood made by a tree, whether 
It is of weak, medium, or strong growth, is 
the Irost guide the Peach cultivator can have, 
as it gives a true indication of its general 
health, and enables him to take such steps 
as may be necessary, etilier in stimulating or 
cheeking growth in (lie first and last in¬ 
stances, or in adopting such measures as will 
induce I lie tree to continue making satis¬ 
factory growth when the wood is of the right 
character. Hy the description you give, and 
according to the samples stmt, tile wood on 
your I fees is neither weak nor very strong, 
but the fact of the trees having made growths 
3 feet in length proves Unit the roots are in 
good working order, and the trees will no 
doubt rentier a good account of themselves 
another season. With regard to 

Pruning, this we advise you to defer unlil 
later on in Itie year, as the wood appears 
rather green and none loo well ripened. On 
the oilier hand, should (here be a multiplicity 
of young shoots, yon may certainly cut. out 
the more spindly t>r weakest of litem now. 
At pruning time proper—that is, lids 
month or February—you should look the 
trees over stml thin out the young wood, 
cutting out the weakest end badly-placed 
shoots, retaining the strongest, and best to 
form tht foundation of the trees. With the 
exception of the very longest shoots—and 
these it is only necessary to shorten to secure 
symmetry and lo promote an even balance of 
growth in the future—you may leave the 
remainder full length. When shortening 
back young wood on Poaoli-Irees see that Ilie 
cut is made jus! above a triple hud, as the 
latter has, asn rule, a wood bud in the centre, 
whereas, unless great care is exorcised when 
the cut is made at a single Inid, the latter is 
in nine eases out of leu n Mower-bud, and the 
result, is I lull the shoot dies back to where a 
wood-bud is situated, which is often at or 
near the base, and the fruit is, in conse- 
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(luenoe, sacrificed. When the pinning is com¬ 
pleted there should lx* a distance of from 
4 Inches to 5 Inches between each young 
shoot, which will leave space for training in 
next season's growth. 

Respecting your last query, It is quite the 
correct tiling to do to maintain the border in 
a moist state through the winter months, but 
if your border was properly constructed, and 
the constituents consolidated hy trending or 
ramming, according lo the nature and con¬ 
dition of the soil at the time of making, a 
weekly watering should be unnecessary at 
tills time of year. Most practical gardeners 
tost their borders every few weeks, and only 
apply water when the soil is found to lie 
approaching a dry condition, but they I lien 
give sufficient lo thoroughly moisten them 
from llie surface down to the drainage. This 
course we advise you to adopt in future, ns a 
hole opened here and there with a fork to a 
depth of IS inches or 2 feel will al once reveal 
lo you the true state of affairs, anil you rail 
then act accordingly.] 


About Cider Apples. 

Ai.thouoh somewhat outside gardening, 
nevertheless, gardeners are frequently called 
upon to manage orchards planted specially for 
cider-making In the south and south-west 
counties. Somerset, Hereford, Devon, and 
Cornwall being noted for Ibis very excellent 
beverage. It is regrettable that such a whole¬ 
some drink cannot lie procured far from where 
it is manufactured, except in lmtfle and at 
such a big price, while the majority of those 
who can drink elder much prefer it direct 
from the cask. Tom Putt is largely planted 
in Devon, and is a well-known cooker. It is 
a hardy, free-bearing variety, yielding 
medium-sized fruit of a crimson colour. 
Another, named Greasy, so called on account, 
of its greasy skin when handling, is a regular 
hearer, of red colour, and is much esteemed 
for jelly-making in that eounty. Most of 
these eider varieties are either swe 0 or hitter. 
Red and white Normans make excellent eider. 
Probably these are known under another 
name, but were undoubtedly brought over hy. 
or iiitrixlueed hy, the Normans from I lie 
North of France. In these eider enmities the 
farm hands are usually allowed from two to 
lliree quarts daily, this being part of their 
weekly wages. Now a minimum wage lias 
been fixed in all agricultural districts very 
litlle elder, is made, I he fruit being sold for 
jam-making. The best, draught eider that I 
have sampled was made in Herefordshire, and 
in open competition the premier prize usually 
went to this county. J. M. E. 


Stewing Pears. 

Those contemplating planting fruit-trees 
should include a few standard stewing Pears 
whenever s|iace can be found for such trees. 
II is a much-valued dish throughout the win¬ 
ter and spring, when a choice of home-grown 
fniils is at (heir lowest, Apples practically 
holding the field. From observation during 
the past few weeks these stewing varieties 
are more plentiful than usual, and can be 
purchased at a reasonable figure—4d. per lb.— 
which is not outrageous considering the high 
price of nearly all foodstuffs. Many dessert 
varieties can be slewed or baked satisfactorily 
no doulil, and are much used in an unripe 
Hlale in a plentiful year, thus lengthening 
I heir season, but to my mind none of I hem 
lias I he delicious flavour of the few true slew¬ 
ing varieties. In tlie western counties one 
frequently comes across a tree or two in a 
well-oaied-for orchard among the eider 
Apples. Whenever possible give protection 
from I lie north and east when planting. A 
little shelter from cold, culling winds from 
these quarters is of benefit, and. further, the 
big fruits are more liable to ho blown down 
when exposed to every wind. In Hereford¬ 


shire Pears planted for perry-making are 
often baked in jars, and are much enjoyed by 
(he rural imputation, but owing to there being 
a big demand for this beverage they are not- 
put on tile market for kitchen use. 

The number of stewing varieties can pretty 
well be counted on one hand, and if only one 
tree is lo be given a place let it be Cat iliac, 
the besl all-round Pear for stewing, the tree 
being vigorous as well as a good bearer. 
Beliisslmc d'hlver, Vicar of Winkfleld, and 
Uvedale's St. Germain are all good, and can 
be depended on in a rear season in the open, 
but, as before slatepl, a sheltered position 
should be chosen for such large frail ing varie¬ 
ties or probably half the crop may he blown 
down before the fruils are fully matured. 
They should be allowed to remain on the tree 
well into November, a few degrees of frost 
doing them iillleor no harm. J. Mayxk. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Japanese Wineberry (Rtihus plmnl- 
colaslus).—Some years ago a good deal of 
attention was paid to tills plant on account of 
ils fruit, but the advent of the Loganberry 
and various large-fruited Blackberries pre¬ 
vented its liecoming widely grown for that 
purpose. As an ornamental plant, however, 
it has much to commend it, and it might well 
he planted more frequently against trellises, 
arbours, and pergolas than at present, for, in 
addition to its scarlet berries being ntt raetlve, 
they are wholesome, and may be used in a 
raw slate or made into jam. It forms very 
long.annual sliools, often S feet to 12 feet in 
length, which are covered by reddish bristles 
furnished with viscid glands. The leaves, 
each (1 inches or 7 inches long, are made up of 
lliree leaflets, which are green above and 
white beneath. The pinkish flowers a re borne 
in good-sized racemes from I he fiolnts of 
sliools originating from the buds of the previ¬ 
ous season's wood. The brown, gland-covered 
calyx Is the most conspicuous part of the 
flower. The ltuspberry-llke fruits are also 
viscid and scarlet or bright red In colour. 
They are borne in considerable numbers and 
are very ii I tractive. It, is necessary to re¬ 
move the old wood as soon as the fruits are 
over, in order that the energy of I lie plant 
may he devoted to the ripening of the wood 
for the following year. By trending the points 
of the shoots over and securing them lo the 
ground young plants are easily ohtalmxl. 
Plant, in good loamy soil in a sunny imslllon. 
Except in the warmer parts of the country it 
will probably need the protection of a wall. 
In addition to being wild in Japan it is silso 
found in China.—D 

Are Gooseberry thorns poisonous?— 1 The 

other day I was talking to a neighbouring 
gentleman, a minister, who is a keen gardener 
ami who does most of the necessary work in 
the garden himself. In the course of con¬ 
versation lie asktsl me whether I had ever 
heard of the thorns of Gooseberry hushes be¬ 
ing ixilsonous. When pruning his bushes, he 
said, his hands had suffered somewhat— 
although he wore gauntlets—and for some 
lime afterwards he had symptoms of pois ning 
which had, to some extent, affected his health. 
I have not, hitherto, known Hint I lie prickles 
of Gooseberry slim its are under suspicion in 
this respect. As a matter of fact, anil like 
many other gardeners, I think Hint, when 
pruning Gooseberry bushes, gloves are clumsy 
and hinder the work, and never protect ray 
hands in any way. Scratches nio mil Infre¬ 
quent and blood follows upon these. Yet I 
have never found any inconvenience from 
these scratches, which healed up rapidly and 
without any evil after effects. I have heard 
similar complaints concerning scratches from 
Thorns and from Roses, but this Is the first 
occasion upon which my attention lias been 
drawn to Injury from Gooseberry prickles. 
•The experiences of readers of Gardening 
would iBjStfjU|ifl4ye.—AY. McG.. Ralmae. 
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fiagranee Is not, marked, the chill, sunless 
weather of December not being calculated lo 
bring out in any pronounced degree sn de¬ 
sirable an attribute. W't it is there, and in 
a warm room reveals ilselt’ readily. Already 
laddie has taken two Awards of Merit -that 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on Novem¬ 
ber 80th hist when shown by .Mr. Kngleinnnn, 
Saffron Walden, and Unit, of the Itrillsh 
Carnation Society when shown liy Messrs. 
I-ow and Co. on December 1st, when out of a 
possible 100 it gained eighty-one points. Had 
flowers equal in size, colour, and freshness to 


Carnation Laddie. 

named, To the Commit tee of -I he Royal 
Horticultural Society Mr. Englemaun sent np 
a magnificent vase of some five or six dnzeh 
blooms, each a replica of the other as regards 
size, colour, and freshness, the whole of them 
jierfcctly poised and supported on rigid 2J 
feet long stems, as convincing a lot as could 
be conceived. The award was unanimous; an 
unmistakable tribute to a great Carnation. 

Laddie measures MJ inches across its 
flowers, characterised by depth and fulness. 
Its petals are coloured deep salmon-pink on 
opening, but shade to a softer pink at their 


Challenge Cup offered by I he American Car¬ 
nation Society on the same occasion. In line, 
Laddie is a great Carnation. 

E. II. Jenkins. . 


Dicsma cricoides. At this season a few 
plants of Dinsina erlcoides arc not without 
value in the greenhouse. The plant is one of 
the relics of former days, and if it is not 
particularly showy its small while blooms are 
freely produced, and the plant itself Is of a 
light and Heath like nature. An added at¬ 
traction is tile faint perfume of P. erlcoides 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
Carnation Laddie. 


The Illustration accompanying Ibis note re¬ 
presents one of the very best pink flowered 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations which, during 
recent years, have reached these shores. The 
variety is of American origin, characterised 
by exceptional length and strength of stem, 
size, a tine presence, and good colour. Its 


those shown by Mr. Engieraann before Hie 
Royal Horticultural Society the previous day 
lieen staged It would doubtless have gained a 
few points more, though the number given 
augurs w'ell for merit, and particularly so this 
year when frost, and fog had been rife and 
more severe than usual prior to the dales 


bases. They are notched at the edges, fluted 
occasionally, consistently large to the centre, 
and not; overcrowded. The flowers expand 
quite freely. As a whole, the flower may he 
regarded as with perfect calyx and rigid, self- 
supporting stem. The florist decorator Is 
bound to favour it. The‘plant, tail-habited, 
strong, and free, is particularly promising. 
Laddie was prominent in I lie doz,en (twenty- 
five blooms of each variety) with which Mr. 
Englemann carried off the Monro Challenge 
Cup on December 1st and one of the three 
American novelties distributed since January, 
1!M4, with which the same exhibitor lifted the 
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when bruised nr brushed against, and which 
recalls flint of the Fine. A hard-wooded 
blunt, 11 requires at all times careful water¬ 
ing, and should not be reiKitted until it 
actually requires attention. Proiiagatlon is 
effected by cuttings of half-ripened wood In 
spring, and, like oilier hard-wooded plants, a 
little peat is appreciated by 1). ericoides.—W. 
MoG. 


Greenhouse Flowering Plants from 
Seed. 

The summer display in the greenhouse is 
largely Hie result of seed sown early in Ilie 
New Year. Raising one's own plants is inter¬ 
esting, and I lie requirements to successfully 
carry il out are not complicated. The chief 
tiling necessary at this season Is a warm 
greenhouse. If il contains a propagating case 
al the wannest end so much tlie belter, as 
more and regular bent is then assured. If 
many kinds are to lip sown, small boxes or 
linns take up I lie least mom. They should 
have a few rough crocks In the bottom for 
drainage, and lie nearly tilled with a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. For very line 
seeds it is best, to water the soil first by sub¬ 
merging the reeeptaele in water some lime in 
advance of sowing; subsequently a light spray 
overhead occasionally will lie all flint is needed 
until germination lias taken place. Sow 
thinly, and once the seedlings appear remove 

I hem to a light shelf. Prick out into boxes 
when large enough, and afterwards pot off 
singly Into small pats. The plants should not 
lie allowed to become tool-hound while young. 

II right-flowering kinds are those most in re¬ 
quest. and amongst such tuberous Ilegonias 
must be included. A group of those in full 
bloom is not easily forgotten, and no doubt 
many will recall I he fine banks which have 
been sal up a I the leading exhibitions by firms 
who make a speciality of them. As a green- 
i louse jila nt, the t logon la has probably no 
equal. Tlte seed is very small, and requires 
careful handling. When tile seedlings have 
made four small leaves they should he pricked 
out. Moisture and a certain amount of shade 
are necessary to grow I hem well. Tile droop¬ 
ing kinds, which look so well hanging in has- 
kels, may also lie raised from seed with equal 
success. 

Petunias are less difficult lo handle, and 
when in bloom the double varieties are verv 
showy and useful. When the seedlings have 
been poitetl off and have made about 5 inches 
of growth, pinch out lire point to Induce them 
to grow' bushy. Petunias do best in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse where there is free ventila¬ 
tion «nd tlte atmosphere is not too moist, 
l ew greenhouse aiitiuals are so easily grown 
and so showy when in bloom as the Seliiznn- 
llius. The earliest supply is the result of nil 
August sowing, biiil a succession is always 
useful. Perpetual-flowering Carnal ions are 
undoubtedly the all-year-round greenhouse 
plants of the presenj day. Specialists now 
Kl, pply seal of their own saving, and this Is a 
great inducement to sow them, for the reason 
Unit one never knows what may result. Where 
room is scarce, (lie liest plan is (o grow the 
young plants on tinder glass until the end of 
May. tlion plant litem out on well-prepared 
groumj, where they will bloom al the end of 
August, and the best may be selected to grow 
on. 

There are few more beautiful flowering 
plants for grouping In the conservatory In 
June than Clarklas. The easiest method of 
growing them Is to sow a pinch of sped in :i- 
lnch pots. When the seedlings are large 
enough, thin oht lo about Ihroe in a pot, and 
before they become 'out-bound move Into ( 1 - 
incli pols. Cool treatment is essenl ial a I all 
limes, and not loo rich a soil. Lantanas in 
variety are very altraolive, of easy culture, 
and come readily from seed. To keep them 
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flowering through the summer, feed liberally 
when root-bound, and keep them from becom¬ 
ing too dry. Seed-pods must also lie removed 
as they form. Fuchsias and Heliotropes are 
indispensable, and where a few standard- 
trained plants would be useful, allow (lie 
single stem to go to Ilie required height before 
pinching on! tile fioiiit. Salvias for winter 
flowering are invaluable for their rich scarlet 
flower-spikes, which they produce freely. 
They may be grown as standards equally as 
well as in bush form, but under Ilie former 
'system il is Ilie wisest pinn lo grow them in¬ 
doors throughout, otherwise they are liable 
lo suffer from rough winds. They are a 
hungry race, and must have plenty of water 
when established in ihoir flowering pots, and 
liquid manure two, or three times a week. 

Calceolaria Volt chi and C. Clibraul, lo¬ 
goi her with the hybrids, rank amongst the 
handsomest of all greenhouse plants when In 
bloom. Their requirements are similar to 
those of ilie herbaceous lyin', but they require 
a longer season of growth when raised from 
seed, and they are fvivnnia]. j 


Euphorbia pulcherrima. 

Few plants have so long retained their popu¬ 
larity for depuration round about Christmas 
as Ilie well-known Poinseltla—more correctly 
Euphorbia—piileheriiiiia. Its vivid bract's 
hold the same position in the glove Hint the 
equally vivid spikes of Salvia spleiiilens do 
in Ilie greeiiliini.se, and both are very showy 
and useful in the dull days of winter. It is 
nil everyone who handles I’oinspttias who is 
successful in growing plants which carry their 
foliage from Ilie rim of Ilie pot upward. In 
most cases of failure in lids respect errors of 
cultivation must bo held responsible, and 
chief among these is the loo common one of 
too early propngnllon. The best lime (o pro¬ 
pagate is. nulurally, when good stout cuttings 
can lie procured, bul it docs not always follow 
that these cuttings, when rooted, should be 
grown on. They may, of necessity, have to 
be taken at loo early a date, and if grown on, 
tlte plants will almost certainly run away, 
become leggy, and lose ilie greater portion of 
their leaves before Ilie bracts form. In such 
cases many goad growers ring Ilie plants just 
at tin* point where th(> leaves cease, moss up 
Ilie stems, and, when roots are emitted, put 
Ilie tups into fresh pots. This is quite a good 
method, lint others who are equally success¬ 
ful take Hie lips from Ilie milled millings 
earlier in Hie season, place them in Ilie propa¬ 
gating case, and, when rooted, grow Hie 
lilints on in the usual way. Having tried 
both ways I give it as my opinion that (lie 
la I ter Is Ilie better. In Hie rase of Ilie plants 
which have been ringed there Is a certain 
check which may—indeed, which sometimes 
does—result in continued leaf dropping, 
whereas In the ease of plants raised from (as 
it were) secondary lips Ibis failing is seldom 
visible. Soil of a raflter light, inti fairly rich, 
mil lire is appreciated by I’oinsettias, but arti¬ 
ficial manures, or liquid-manure, ought lo lie 
withheld until the binds are formed. Eilher 
may I lien be given, but whichever may be pre¬ 
ferred, judicious treatment is advisable. 

A Scottish Garden eh. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Phyllocactuscs. —There is. perhaps, no 
greater contrast amongst ]limits than in 
I’hylloc,let uses before flowering, and at I lie 
lime of Hie opening of ilie blossoms. The 
fin I, disjointed stems have little lo attract, 
although, strange to say, they are favourites 
with many as window plants, bul when tlte 
richly-coloured blossoms expand, one forgets 
Hie absence of foliage in Ilie magnificence of 
the display afforded. It may be said of Hicks 
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cut lous-lo.iking subjects that, shall of actual 
neglect, Hiey win lie grown anywhere where 
fmsl can be excluded. They will thrive in n 
cumiNist of old loam, leaf-mould, and mortar- 
rubble. Except just before and during their 
blooming season it is best to keep them on Ilie 
dry side, ns they require lilile water and next 
to no attention. Propagation is effected by 
taking off' shools near a joint and planting 
Ihem close lo the sides of a pot of sandy loam. 
As Ilie growth of Ilie plant is somewhat slow 
no particular anxiety need he felt If Ilie shoots 
do not show much signs of progress for 
several weeks. More than once I have Holloed 
the interest country lieople take in Pliyllo- 
caetuses, and I have, in my mind's eye, n 
cottage window where In “red-raddled" 
flower-pots those curious plants are to be 
found, and make a brave show in their bloom¬ 
ing season.— Townsman. 

Luculia gratissima. — This is generally 
looked niton as a stove plant, but those who 
have a warm, airy greenhouse will find no 
difficulty in growing il. At the end 
of the year few tilings are so attractive as tlie 
finely-formed blooms, wilii their fragrant jier- 
fume and delicate colouring. Il is not often 
seen in perfection, and this, 1 think, must, be 
attributed chiefly lo errors in watering, as 
if loo much water Is given the plant rapidly 
falls into ill health and finally succumbs. In 
oriler'llmt water may run away quickly the 
pot, of whatever size, ought to lie tilled" (o a 
third wilii drainage. The soil should he 
porous, and even then watering should lie 
done sparingly. Fairly good pieees can be 
grown in 10-incli pots, hut fur specimen plants 
pots of 12 inches in diameter are preferable.— 
A Scottish G arden eh. 

. Damp in the greenhouse _Often more 

plants ore lost in the greenhouse during the 
first two or Him' months off the year from 
damp than through actual frost. The losses 
may he traced lo over-watering, or watering 
at the wrong lime of the day, and without 
regard to ventilation. Generally speaking it 
Is wiser to err on the side of dryness except 
in the case of plants near lo or actually in 
bloom. Watering should, if at all possible, 
be done by noon, and cure should lie laken to 
open Hie veil Ilia tors for a short lime to let 
out the moisture. A close and stuffy house 
Is calculated to predispose to weakly growth. 
Where bedding plants form Hie bulk of the 
occupants u cool, dry atmosphere should be 
aimed at, arid I his will entail little firing, a 
gentle warmt.li meeting all requirements.— 
Townsman. 

Stove.— There is usually in December a 
certain amount of broken weather, and this 
should lie utilised by over hauling and re¬ 
arranging Hie stove. Tills affords an oppor- 
Iunity of turning the plants round, and of 
sponging and generally freeing them from 
insect pesls. Mealy-bug is a determined 
enemy of shove plants, but care and persever¬ 
ance will ullimalely extirpate il. Very lilllo 
polling is needed at this lime, bul if any plant 
is obviously pot-botinil no hesitation need lie 
felt in attending lo it. A course of weak 
feeding may, however, postpone repotting 
iiulil fflie turn of the year. The thermometer 
at night may read about 00 dogs., with n 
slight Increase in very mild weather.— Kirk. 

Hydrangeas. —Much, of course, depends 
upon the time at which Hydrangeas are re¬ 
quired, but as these are always more ap¬ 
preciated in early spring Ilian at a later date, 
a good batch may now be transferred lo a 
fairly warm house. Healthy and well-rooted 
plants will assimilate a good deal of moisture, 
and lo maintain health no neglect in Ibis re¬ 
siled must lie permitted. Occasional doses 
of stimulants, of any kind, will keep the 
plants up lo the mark, and, as jliey are at 
limes liable to be Infested hy aphis, Ihe house 
in which they are growing ought to be lightly 
vaporised at fairly close intervals.— Scot. 
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HOSES. 

Mulching Roses with Living 
Plants. 

IJeathxc, what “ G." (i>. (187) lias lo say niton 
tltis subject It occurs Iff me thill, overmuch 
variety is recommended, anil not all of it 
suitable. Take, for example, Frankenia 
la-vis, the dotible Meadow Saxifrage of little 
value as a “ mulch ” when “ it disappears in 
early summer." the foot-high Tiarella, unless 
in excepthuei 1 cases too ntlffy, and in oivcn 
situations uncertain, Sibthorpia, Rouen 
Violet, and Sax If ruga pitrpurascens and S. 
retasa, the former by no means plentiful or 
happy everywhere, the other too tiny lo he 
useful for such work, if not even prohibitive 


enriching the soil or retaining moisture, or 
both. Subjects like this Veronica, which are 
ever drawing sustenance from the soil and in 
summer routing it over and excluding the rain¬ 
fall and dews, are scarcely mulchcrs in the 
I rue sense, though the part they play in ex¬ 
cluding great heal and thereby in certain in¬ 
stances reducing soil contraction—the result 
of the tapid evaporation of moisture—to a 
minimum, might render them a fairly good 
and useful equivalent. 

These, however, are mailers for experiment, 
since hardly any two localities or soils would 
give the saute results. Seeing that. Roses iu 
well-prepared l>eds may lie regarded as safe 
for several years, and each heil of one variety, 
useful earpeters should not be difficult to find. 
With the Roses sensibly spaced, Tufted 
Tansies, the best Mossy Saxifrages, and the 
dwarfer-growing hardy Heaths alone might. 




Rosa polyantha var. 


on the spore of expense. Roses diiTor. too. In 
growth according to their types and constitu¬ 
tions, hence suitable mulching subjects would 
have to lie considered in conjunction with 
these, as also locality and soil, Generally, 
however, the dwarfest Tufted Tansies, c.ij., 
•1. B. Riding and others of like spread, 
Aulirietias, Campanula muralis, the T. gar- 
ganica set. subulata TIUoxcs, Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages, ami Veronica repens would lie useful, 
as much for their amiably-disiHised tlaluros 
as their carpeting growth and diversified 
foliage or flower. But because of root vigour 
and rapid and abundant top spread Veronica 
prostrata would need, lo lie used cautiously, 
whether alone or hi conjunction with aught 
else, seeing its almost rampant growth in good 
soil. It is doubtful, too, whether a plant of 
its vigour and freedom could he correctly re¬ 
garded as a mulching subject. In the garden¬ 
ing s*nse a “ mulch ” may lie for purposes of 


lie made much of. They each possess attri¬ 
butes qualifying them for such associations— 
accommodating, hardy petcuniaIs, and con¬ 
sistent: and free bloomers. Below a white or 
cream-coloured Rosea carpet of Viola eornutn 
a I ropurpu rea is something to remember, and 
it will not only stand the shears, lmt go on 
for years. Similarly the rich pea-green, be¬ 
fore flowering, of Erica (Calluna) vulgaris 
Set lei as an undergrowth to a lied of pink 
Roses is a tiling not easily forgotten. 

The mention of Tufted Tansies as among 
the best of subjects for the purpose in view 
recalls an experience of nearly thirty years 
ago. The varieties Bullion and Ardwell Gpiii, 
golden and primrose-yellow respectively, were 
planted as a groundwork to separate Inals of 
Roses and allowed to remain for four years. 
They flowered prodigiously, and for the first, 
three years were pruned annually in autumn 
or winter. In the last year they were given 
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rein, the result being that Ardwell Gem, the 
freer grower of the two, ascending the 
branches of the Rose tushes, afforded a most 
remarkable display. Treviously I had re¬ 
peatedly urged that many varieties of these 
plants were belter in their second and third 
years than at first, though that any should 
assume the nile of a climber, in however 
modest a degree, was something I had not 
hitherto experienced.' E. H. Jenkixs. 


Roses on Trellises. 

The best position for these climbing Roses is. 
without doubt, on a pillar, an Oak trellis (as 
in the illustration), or. indeed, anywhere in 
the open away from a hot wall. In pruning 
these Roses the best, way is to cut, out the 
oldest, growths when the shoots get too 
crowded, leaving the young shoots untouched, 
or, at least, merely taking out their points. 
Give these Roses plenty of freedom, not bunch¬ 
ing the growths up like a broom, but allowing 
them plenty of room. If (he plants, after 
flowering, be relieved of one or two of the 
oldest growths, strong young ones will start 
from tlie base and will lie covered with fine 
masses of bloom the second year. After tills 
the growths may lie entirely removed, for by 
that time there should he some young growths 
to take their place. 

The Rose shown in the illustration is a form 
of Rose polyantha, which is very free-flower¬ 
ing. It was sent to us as a variety of Ros4a 
moschata, but. this is not so, it being clearly 
a free-flowering form of Rosa polyantha. 
Whatever the correct-name. It is a very pretty 
Rose which, when at its best, is very beauti¬ 
ful. The plant, part of which we figure to¬ 
day. is growing over an Oak trellis formed lo 
shade a stone seat underneath. 


Rock, Alpine and Water Gardens. 

Shortia uniflora. 

The illustration on page i!9 depicts one of Hie 
most, precious of evergreen alpincs. Native 
of the Alps of Northern and Central Nippon, 
it was the discovering of this species in ISOS 
that led lo a renewed search for the American 
kind, S. galaclfolia, first found liy Mlchanx 
in the mountains of North Carolina. The 
differences tiefween the two kinds are chiefly 
tliose of stature, size, and form of leaf and 
size of flower. The North Carolina plant is 
tlie bolder of the I wo, the I lifts of firm, 
roundish leaves, from out of which the red¬ 
dish stems, with their usually solitary, 
though sometimes two or three flowers rise 
to about (> inches high, being more abundant 
and vigorous. In. the Japanese kind the 
flowers are more erectly inclined, with 
shorter stems, while the smaller leaves are 
distinctly rounded and more prominently 
veined, the pinkish flowers nestling hi the 
leaf tufts. Of this there is a handsome 
variety, S. uniflora grandiflora, with larger 
flowers on longer stalks. All flower in the 
early spring, and in autumn are valuable for 
their richly-coloured leafage, Ibis, however, 
in great measure depending oil the position 
and soil. An eastern or western exposure 
suits them well, peat, leaf-soli, sandy loam, 
and a moderately deep root-run satisfying 
them. The plants should never tie grown 
where excessive root or over head dryness is 
possible. 


Sedum pilosum _What a pity this is only 

a biennial. It is such a fascinating little 
plant, with its soft rosettes, like a small 
House Lock, and its large heads of bright, 
flowers, somewhat like those of a Bonvardia. 
Fortunately it is easily raised front seeds, 
which it produces in plenty, and there is no 
difficulty about its cultivation in a sunny, 
well-drained spoil—W. Ot 
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Vegetables that 

Despite repented advice to the contrary, one 
often comes across instances, especially in 
small gardens, of the over-planting of certain 
vegetables, with the consequence that a lot of 
some particular thing comes in at the same 
time, of which only a small quantity Is used, 
and if of a perishable nature a considerable 
percentage is wasted. 1 was reminded of this 
the other day by noticing a break of Cabbage 
sown with other things the second week in 
April, that had come in practically all to¬ 
gether, and as the family was small llnec- 
fourths of the crop could never he used, and 
as there was no opportunity of selling they 
would find their way to the manure-heap. If 
this is tlie case with Cabbage it is. perhaps, 
more so with other members of rite Brassiea 
family, like Cauliflower and Uroeeoli. Only 
sufficient should be planted in rotation to 
meet the necessary requirements, the ground 
thus saved being utilised for other crops that 
will keep either in the ground or out a con¬ 
siderable time. Lettuce, again, is often de¬ 
cidedly over sown or planted, it being not an 
uncommon sight, both in large and small gar¬ 
dens, lo see whole rows running to seed. 

In the case of root crops, all of which, willi 
care, are long-standing and serviceable, it is 
mainly a matter of catering for tastes and 
planting more or less accordingly. Take, for 
instance, the two most profitable things 
of which, perhaps, the greatest bulk can be 
raised from a given area), Sunrools and 
Parsnips. It might, reasonably be supposed it 
would be advantageous to grow them largely, 
but. tlie difficulty is that, comparatively few 
care much for them; indeed, I think two- 
thirds would lie a fair percentage of diners 
who would decline them. Carrots are almost 
universally liked, especially in a young state, 
and since the practice of sowing some three' 
times in succession, so that one can have them 
in that state for many months has been 
adopted, a fair amount of ground lias always 
to be set aside for them. It is not. easy to 
have enough ground for Onions, for, apart 
from their value in the homo, they can always 
be sold readily and profitably. A vegetable 
that came to the, fore in war-time and was 
much appreciated was a small l.viie of Swede, 
and it. is still grown in many districts. It has 
the merit of keeping sound and good for a 
Jong season, either in the ground—unless the 
weather is exceptionally severe—or stored in 
shed or clamp. Again, in the ease of Peas, 
Broad, Banner, and Dwarf Beans, it is obvi¬ 
ous that occasional sowings on a small scale 
to come in succession are much more satis¬ 
factory than a glut at one time and scarcity 
at another. One often meets with complaints 
as to lack of size in gardens and the con¬ 
sequent inability to have a constant supply of 
good vegetables throughout tlie year, but a 
little investigation often shows that this is 
really due to causes above stated, the over- 
planting of many things leading to unneces¬ 
sary waste and often shortage. K. B. 8. 

Hardwick. 


Purple Sprouting Broccoli. —Most, people 
who grow Purple Sprouting Broccoli provide 
for sorts that come to maturity in spring, and 
leave out, of their arrangements enliiely those 
that come in about Christmas. Most firms 
catalogue early varieties as well as tlie later. 
One that, used to lie grown, the Purple 
Pyramid Broccoli. Is worthy of note, and it is 
piobahle that seed of It may still l.e pur¬ 
chased. Amongst a number of plants of tlie 
ordinary Purple Sprouting I have several 
which I am inclined to believe is the Pyramid, 
as Hiey are showing good-sized centres as well 
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are Over-planted. 

as a promise of many side shunls. all of which 
will he ready in a few weeks hence. It seems 
to me a deal like the old Cape Broccoli. As 
most people know who grow the Sprouting 
Broccoli, tlie plants are very hardy, and in 
the severest winter quickly recover. The best 
feature about them is their continuity, as no 
sooner are the sprouts pulled off than others 
follow. Where ordinary Broccoli sometimes 
fails, the Purple Sprouting will be found a 
splendid slandhy.- Woodbastwiok. 


Witloof. 

(Rem.t to “ H. W.”) 

Chicory should be left, in the ground where 
grown until tlie middle of next month, when 
tlie roots should be lifted and stored, after 
breaking off the leaves, in a trench under a 
wall or hedge, where they can he got at at any 
time when required. The trench should lie 
deep enough to allow of a depth of soil equal 
to ti inches being placed above tlie crowns. 
The roots should lie stood close together and 
in an upright position in the trench. As It is 
the blanched tops or leaves only which are 
edible the general rule is to place a few roots 
ait a time in warmth and in I lie dark, like 
Sen kale, to force, when, if the roots have 
been well cultivated and tlie variety a good 
one, a dose-grown cluster of leaves similar to 
the heart of a Cos lad luce will develop on tlie 
crown of each. The roots may lie planted 
close together in pots or boxes, watered, and 
if you have a Mushroom-house no better place 
can he had in which to conduct the forcing. 
Palling Ibis, a cellar will answer. Sometimes 
accommodation can lie found under the stage 
of a greenhouse. Ilcrc, if light can be totally 
excluded and head room allowed for growth 
lo develop properly, equally ns good produce 
can be grown as in the previously-named 
structures. Those hints convey an idea as to 
how forcing should ho conducted; and always 
remember that, total darkness is essential, 
and that rlie temperature should not exceed 
ti." dogs. After the first, crop of leaves or 
heart lias been used a second crop of smaller 
leaves will be produced if the soil surrounding 
tlie roots Is kept properly moist. In addition 
lo Chicory lioing in request for the making of 
salads in winter it is also used in various 
ways in (lie kitchen, the recipes for which 
you would find in any up-to-date work on 
vegetable cookery. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Leeks. —Leeks grow very rapidly, especially 
when there is a plentiful supply of food at 
1 llelr roots, and when tills can he supple¬ 
mented by occasional allowances of artificial 
or of liquid manure. Dirge I,eoks, such as 
those seen at exhibitions, are all very well in 
their way, but such are by no means so use¬ 
ful for general kitchen purposes as those of 
more modest dimensions. Medium - sized 
stems are much to he preferred—there are 
less waste, less trouble in Hie course of culti¬ 
vation. and they are much more readily pre¬ 
pared for use. 1 am of opinion that when 
moulding up is practised it ought to lie 
deferred to as late a dale as possible. Let 
tlie plaids swell freely before moulding and 
if will he found Iliat they will winter hotter, 
and that thorp will be less likelihood of decay 
and of premature seeding. Bond dressings of 
sent are valuable if applied during showery 
weather, these not only acting manurially 
hut aiding in the destruction of slugs. There 
appears to he an epidemic of “ ladl ing" 
among Leeks, in these gardens this is very 


evident, almost 2f) per cent, of Ihe plants 
having formed tjie flower-spike. In a neigh¬ 
bouring garden, visited recently, bolting was 
even more marked- indeed, quite tlie half of 
the plants was affected. No doubt the cold, 
wet season checked Ihe plants when they 
were put out, tlie check inducing premature 
seed spikes. The same Hiing was very notice¬ 
able among autumn Onions, and may lie 
accounted for in the same way.—W. McG. 

Garden Peas for succession. —A good many 
people who grow Peas display a keen interest 
in having I hose that yield earliest, and make 
the best possible use of the most sheltered and 
warm spot in their gardens In bring about the 
desired results. Afterwards tlie gathering of 
Peas with t hem is more uncertain, tills earning 
of not. studying successions! sowings. I do 
not propose to recommend any particular 
varieties, as so many firms of repule sell sorts 
that will ensure supplies from about tlie 
middle of Juno to the end of October if sown 
according to directions, while there are not a 
few good standard sorts which have proved 
profitable, hut I do suggest to those who have 
moderately sized gardens the importance of 
so arranging their plans as to leave room for 
ground in June for a sowing of an early 
dwarf sort that, with an October like last, 
will ensure plenty of pods. Just as tlie most 
likely places in tlie garden are set aside for 
the earliest crops, so loo, if possible, should 
ground lie reserved for Hie latest, and of all 
garden Peas none is more welcome than the 
very last, gathering.— Townsman. 

Cauliflower plants growing in pits and 
frames Intended for planting out early in 
April must, be grown as cool as possible during 
the winter. Nothing beyond protection from 
frost, is necessary or advisable. As the best 
results are obtained from plants which have 
been wintered in pets there should lie no de¬ 
lay in polling a sufficient number into 4-inch 
puls. The soil for polling should consist, of 
sandy loam with a small quantity of decayed 
manure. A sowing of such varieties as Dai ly 
Snowball and Magnum Bonum should L. * 
made now to furnish plants for a succession 
to those wintered "m frames. F. W. G. 

Cabbage Winningstadt.— Whil > Cabhag< s 
may not be in great request in the closing 
month of the year, yet a breadth of Winning- 
stadt is a very useful standby. Firm, well- 
grown, but not too largo or coarse heads arc 
now plentiful from a May sowing, and tlic.se 
look like lasting for a long time without 
bursting or decaying. It is a shapely Cab¬ 
bage. too, and may be easily recognised by its 
characteristic form. When cooked at this 
season Winuingstndt may not lie all that could 
he desired In point of colour, but for flavour 
it takes quite a ldgli position.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Cucumbers.- Seeds of art approved variety 
of Cucumbers should now tie sown. Place 
one seed In each pot, which should be of small 
size and filled wilh light soil. Plunge the 
pots in a but tom-bent of so dogs., and cover 
them wit.li a sheet, of glass. When the seed¬ 
lings are well through the soil stnnd them 
near the roof-glass in a house wilh a moist 
atmosphere and m tenijieratnre of 70 dogs. 
Fermenting material should lie prepared for 
planting. Get tlie sol] ready, and thoroughly 
cleanse the house or pit.—G. 

Parsley for winter use.— This note is called 
forth by the omission to plant in late July an 
easily-acccssible row of Parsley for winter 
use. Nothing is more irritating to tlie 
orderly eye than lo see walks “ messed ” with 
Noil, especially when a lit (lo foresight might, 
have avoided the eventuality. II is always 
well, therefore, to put. a line or two of such 
things as are likely to he in daily request near 
a walk for use during winter, when the soil 
is naturally damp and easily transferred to 
the walks.— Kirk 

Original from 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


Southern Counties. 

Pruning wall trees.— The pruning and 

training of wall trees may be carried on in 
cold weather during the warmest part of the 
day. With boards to stand u[>on, and 
taking trees on walls facing south, much use¬ 
ful work can be accomplished in Ibis way 
where walls are extensive. The Apricot, 
where grown, can be given attention under 
these conditions. The first tiling to do, 
e*|ieeiaily if the trees have not been closely 
looked after during the past few seasons, will 
lie to cut out dead wood, of which an accumu¬ 
lation in the. shape of short snags may he pre¬ 
sent. With these out of the way a clearer 
idea can be gained as to what; is necessary 
to be done with regard to young wood, which 
may have been laid in during I lie past sea¬ 
sons; also spur wood and tile spurs also. 
Young shoots, if not too vigorous, with space 
at comma ml for training them in, may lie 
left their entire length, as they are, as a rule, 
well furnished with flower-buds. If neces¬ 
sary they may be shortened, but care must 
l-e tuken to see that it Is done where there is 
a wood-bud. Kxtna strong growths, which, 
as a rule, carry hut few, if any, fruit buds, 
should lie shortened according 1o circum¬ 
stances: but these growths arc very undesir¬ 
able anti should have been looked after 
during l he growing season. Persistent pro¬ 
duct Ion cif such growths is a clear indication 
that the root system is out of order, and that 
lifting and shortening of the main rools are 
needed.' Spur wood can, as a rule, be cut 
back to three or four buds, whether the spurs 
are young or old. In the former ease the 
spurs nestle close to Ihe wall, and share its 
protection to the full when in bloom, but in 
Ihe latter they are more.or less in danger 
through standing so far away from its face, 
and the older they are Ihe more is this the 
case. When spurs are very close together tho 
worst offenders mify lie cut clean out, and un¬ 
less very stubborn the others, or majority, 
can, with careful manipulation, be tied back 
either to the wall or branches. 

Grape-room. —This, or whatever place lias 
lieen pressed into service for the preservation 
of late Unities, should have careful attention, 
maintaining a dry and steady temperature 
of 55 degs. at all times, and seeing that 
decaying berries arc promptly removed, Ihe 
bottles kept filled with water, being careful 
uot to spill any about when replenishment is 
requisite, and keeping the room, etc., ill dark¬ 
ness. 

Sterilising; soil. —When weather conditions 
are so unfavourable as to cause a suspension 
of the more important outdoor work, some 
hands may lie profitably employed sterilising 
loam, etc., for various purposes for use during 
the coming season. With three or four old 
corrugated iron sheets, some loose brick piers, 
1 foot high, on which to lay them, and a 
quantity of brushwood, a fine supply of 
material can lie prepared in Ihe course of a 
few days. After being treated Ihe soli should 
lie placed under cover. Sufficient heat should 
lie applied to-nearly, but not quite, eliar Ihe 
soil, otherwise Ihe fibre in the loam will be 
destroyed. 

Rubbish fibres.— Choose a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity for burning or charring the season's 
accumulation of refuse, and ns this, when 
so treated, is of great value, either place it 
under cover or utilise it on ground that is 
being trenched or other suitable purposes. In 
some cases such material is allowed to lie and 
decay for several years, then turned once or 
twice, and the material used In lieu of 
manure. In this case sticks, stones, and so on 
should be carefully thrown out. and if it is 
to he had apply a good dressing of lime as 
the turning proceeds. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

Vines, pruning and cleaning. —The earlier 
tlie pruning aud cleaning of dormant Vines a re 
completed the better. Old Vines pruned on 
the spur system become unsightly in lime and 
form lurking places for insect |iesls. It is 
advisable to remove each year one or two of 
such spurs from every rod, and make pro¬ 
vision to secure a new tod front t lie base, pro¬ 
vided there is a suitable bud to form the 
necessary shoot. Where old Vines are in¬ 
fested with mealy bug the scraping and | .‘cl¬ 
ing of Ihe rods must lie resorted to, as at-this 
season the insects are to be found underneath 
I he rough bit rk. 1 f I he work is done carefully 
no damage to the inner bark should result. 
After this has been done, thoroughly paint- 
the rods with a strong solution of Uishurst 
compound;, working it well into the crevices 
with a moderately stiff brush. When Ihe 
Vines start to grow examine them from I into 
lo time, and, should there be any trace of 
mealy bug, destroy the pest by applying with 
a small brush a little methylated spirit. The 
nigh! temperature in vineries just started may 
range from IS degs. to 50 degs., increasing the 
warmth as the Vines advance in growth, hilt 
tlo not practise hard forcing in tin* early 
stages. See that the borders are in a suitable 
condition of moisture, watering with tepid 
water when necessary. Admit a little air on 
all favourable occasions, and syringe the rods 
twice daily when the weather is favourable. 

Peach-trees in bloom require a moderately 
dry atmosphere until the fruits have set. Give 
a little vent nation when the weather is favour¬ 
able, and fertilise the flowers eaclt day nlsiiil 
noun, using a rabbit's tail or camel-hair brush 
for this purpose. The atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture at night when (lie trees are in flower 
should be from 50 degs. lo 55 degs., allowing 
a rise of 10 degs. by day. During very dull 
and damp weather it is advisable lo allow a 
little extra llrc-heat dining the middle of tlie 
day, Aliening the top ventilators for an hour 
or two. The change of air tints obtained will 
help Ihe setting of tile fruits. 

Early Peas. —The first sowing of Peas for 
planting on a warm border will now be made 
in 3-inch imiIs. The compost used will con¬ 
sist of good loam with some old Mushroom- 
hed manure rubbed through a sieve and mixed 
ill to enrich it. Five plump seeds will la 
enough for a fl inch pot, and room should be 
left when sowing for an inch of top-dressing 
when tile pots are filled with roots. Place the 
pots in cold frames or cool houses. When 
germination lias taken place plenty of light 
and air is essential or the seedlings will lie- 
couie drawn. All the air that. Ihe weather 
will allow should be given, in order to harden 
them in readiness for planting oul whan Ihe 
weather Is suitable. If carefully handled 
when planting, no perceptible cheek will be 
given, and if staked and netted at the same 
time the crop .is practically ensured. 

Seed Potatoes. —Select and place in single 
ikiyers all seedl tubers necessary for next, 
season's crop. Moderate-sized tubers are 
best. Those for planting early should ka care¬ 
fully set up oil end in shallow trays or boxes 
and allowed to sprout in a moderately cool 
place before they are planted. Sprouting the 
sets has considerable advantages, for It en¬ 
sures a better development of the plants and 
a greater weight of produce. Tt is advisable 
lo secure a change of seed each season. At 
least half the quantity of tubers required for 
planting should be obtained from another 
locality. It is important that all tubers in¬ 
tended for planting lie stored in a cool, well- 
ventilated place until they ate required. 

F, .TV. U. 
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Scotland. 

Gesneras.—The beauty of tbe earliest batcli 
now being over, tIre plants may have the 
flower-spikes removed and be placed in a 
cooler house, preferably on a shelf near the 
light. They must still, however, lie regularly 
watered until the foliage ripens off naturally. 
The conns may. thereafter, be shaken out and 
stored in dry sand and in a comfortable tem¬ 
perature for a month's rest, when, if neces¬ 
sary, they can again be potted up and sol 
to work again. Apart from the increase of 
conus, Gesneras can lie raised readily from 
seeds or by means of cuttings as well as by 
lea f-cut tings. 

Potting materials. -The seas n is once more 
approaching when I lie demand for lmlting 
materials and soil of other descriptions will 
be heavy. In view of litis it is wise to lay In 
under cover a quantity of roughly-chopped 
loam, of leaf-mould, and of sand. This per¬ 
mits of these being in a dry and usable stale 
when required, and. not only so, (lie materials 
will lie comfortably warm. If additions lo 
the turf-hill be necessary this work can be 
attended to when (lie surface of the soil is 
crisp with frost. Turf for pitting. I think, 
always cuts In a readier and more cleanly 
way under such conditions. If pent be neces¬ 
sary, and where it cannot lie got locally, pro¬ 
vision should lie made for a sufficient supply. 
Good sound loam and pal form Ihe liases of 
ail potting composts. 

Pruning wall-trees.— A sharp but season¬ 
able spelt of frosty weather lias made it [iosst- 
ble to continue the pruning and training of 
wall-trees. In the case of trees which may 
have tilled blieir allotted places on the walls 
tlie work is simple and may lie entrusted to 
those of but. limited exiierience under super¬ 
vision. Care must be taken to renew rotting 
ties or those which may lie too tight, the 
pruning merely consisting in shortening, 
where required, the shoots left at the time of 
summer pruning. As regards young trees in 
the course of formation the work must lie in 
judicious hands, and due allowance should be 
made for the future extension of the trees. 
Here it is the practice to clear off prutiiugs 
almost immediately, to fork up the alleys, 
and—especially in tlie ease of young trees—lo 
given substantial mulch of tlie best available 
manure. 

Recently-planted shrubs. -Where tlieiv is a 
likelihood of a continued and severe frost it 
is good practice to mulch all recently-planted 
trees or shrubs. It is not exactly liecauso the 
frost in Itself may do damage that tlie pre¬ 
caution is recommended, hut because the dry¬ 
ing effort of the frost, in combination with I lie 
recent disturbance of the roots, may be 
dreaded. If strawy litter is not available for 
Ibis purpose Ilrackcn makes a useful sub¬ 
stitute. and. failing these, leaves can be 
utilised. The latter, however, must lie kept 
In position by strips of wire netting or of any 
similar material. 

Vegetable garden.— During a recent spell 
of frosty weather more manure-wheeling 
was done, and in this connection tlie wants 
of tlie succeeding crops are taken into con¬ 
sideration. Ground for tup-rooted crops, if 
it be in good heart, requires no manure, and 
leguminous plants do not nerd much nitrogen, 
phosphates and potash being of more service 
to them. Cow-manure is good on light and 
porous soils, but for general purposes good 
stable dung is lo be preferred. Host of all is 
thill; from bullocks stalled and fed upon oil 
cake, which is very rich. When manuring 
let It be done thoroughly so that the quarter 
may be expected to carry the succeeding year’s 
crop without much further enrichment. 

W. McGt'i'KOC. 

lialmat Harden*, Kirkcudbi 'nj/tt. 
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BEES. 

Moving Bee hives. 

I have been offered two hives of bees from 
Surrey (near Croydon), and should like to 
know when and how to move them. They 
are in wooden hives. I should also like to 
know how 1 can tell if the bees require 
feeding. A. M. 

[(1) It is generally acknowledged that the 
safest time of the year for moving bees with¬ 
out risk of loss of any of them is during the 
winter, because the bees, being compulsorily 
confined to their hives often for a succession 
of weeks, mark their new station more 
readily and naturally when they take any 
occasional flight. Then when the warmer 
weather arrives, with its attractions for 
regular flying, the bees know their location 
thoroughly and fly with as much confidence 
ns they did on their old stand, and with as 
much certainty of reaching home safely. As 
the distance of your projected removal is con¬ 
siderable and the bees would, therefore, never 
be likely to come across an old “ bee-line ” I 
should be disposed to postpone tlie removal 
of the two promised hives until the spring, 
when some food (and certainly polleni could 
be galbcred to compensate for the additional 
stores consumed consequent upon the neces¬ 
sary disturbance brought about in transit 
from the one place to the other. 

(2) Conveyance by rail is the simplest 
method. Before starting, fix the frames in 
their position by laying a thin slal along each 
end of nil the frames—along the shoulders of 
all the frames, that is to say—screwing it in 
position firmly with fine screws, one at each 
end and one in the middle. This is to prevent 
any of the frames from rocking. Bore the 
screw-holes first, of course. Screwing is to 
be preferred to nailing, for the obvious reason 
that it disturbs the bees less than hammering. 
At night open the entrance wide, then fasten 
a piece of iierforaled zinc securely across the 
opening on to the runners, which themselves 
must be rigidly fixed to prevent their sliding 
out at the ends. Do not let the runners pro¬ 
trude beyond the hive or else they will catch 
against all sorts of tilings cn miilr. Saw them 
off if ’ necessary. Encircle each hive, floor¬ 
board. body-box, and roof, with two lengths 
of unbreakable wire, back and front. Rope 
should not be used, because it will si retell, 
and the different parts of the hive, con¬ 
sequently, will shake louse one from another, 
with disastrous results. Quilts should be re¬ 
placed after screwing (lie above-mentioned 
slats on. Label each hive LIVE BEES, 
WITH CARE. KEEP THE HIVE HP- 
RIGHT, PLEASE. When I bad occasion to 
transfer hives of bees from one place to 
another by rail I went to fetch them, and 
supervised tlieir removal from train to plat¬ 
form and vice vered. I was thankful I did so. 
for I found the railway porters thought the 
hives could be lifted and jolted about as if 
they were portmanteaux. My hives, too, 
came as passenger’s luggage. I ought 1o say 
that the lowest quill must not lie removed 
when the aforesaid slats are being screwed 
into position, but only its ends lifted suffi¬ 
ciently to let the slats Ik 1 put into position. 
If the weather be at all warm, liow'ever, this 
bottommost quilt should be replaced by a 
sheet of perforated zinc laid quite flat. In 
this case no other quilts should be returned 
to the hive. At whatever season of the year 
the removal takes place, if the hives have a 
floor ventilator often it. 

On arrival just place the hives level on the 
selected spot, facing south-east or south, and 
leave them for the bees to settle down. Next 
day remove the perforaled zinc, covering the 
frames, also the steadying slats, and put 
w'arming quilts on. Then, last of ail, take 
away the zinc at the entrance, working from 
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the side, not from right in frout. Leave the 
entrance about 4 inches or t> inches open. 

(3) The only way to tell exactly whether or 
no the stocks want food is by examination. 
On removing tlie fierforaled zinc, or if zinc 
was not used, then lift the ticking quilt and 
look down the spaces between the frames. 
Should the cells in flic second or third row 
below, in several of Hie frames, be still un¬ 
capped. food is sufficient. With a stiff, thin 
piece of stick, or a long nail, break the cap¬ 
pings of several cells on some of the frames, 
without disturbing any bees, and then cover 
up again. A smoker will probably not be 
necessary, but do not hesitate' to use it if the 
bees seem to resent the operation. A cake of 
candy over the centre of the cluster would 
serve a useful purpose if these operations are 
carried through in winter time. 

I have taken pains to describe these opera¬ 
tions in minuie detail because of their im¬ 
portance, if failure or oven any slight 
contretemps is to be avoided. A further note 
of caution must. 1* submitted, and that is, 
make quite sure, or as sure as humanly possi¬ 
ble, that your gift bees are healthy and 
disease-free. Should Surrey iiossess a keen 
- and careful bee expert seek his advice. It is 
important not'only for your own sake, but 
Also for tile sake of Hie owners of bees in 
your locality that imported bees should be 
healthy, and certified to be so if possible.— 
B. R. II.]_ 

G0RRESP0)1DE11CE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Red spider on Carnations (Josiah Smith).— 
The following we have found a good 
teinedy : Boll 1 11>. of flowers of sulphur and 

2 lbs. of fresh lime in I gallons of water, then 
add I] 4bs. of soft soap, and. before using, 

3 gallons more water. Syringe tlie plants 
with this, and see to it Umt the foliage is 
thoroughly wetted. Another goml remedy is 
quassia extract, which can now be had ready 
prepared. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Destroying tree stumps ( Hugh Mont¬ 
gomery). —The following is given as a good 
ivcipc :—In the autumn bore a hole 1 inch or 
2 inches in diameter and IS inches deep, put 
in 1 £ ozs. of saltpetre, till with water, and 
plug up close. In the following spring put 
inlo the same hole \ gill of kerosene and then 
light. The slump will smoulder away with¬ 
out blazing and leave nothing but ashes. The 
best way, however, we find, is to grub up the 
stumps. 

FRUIT. 

Apples for clay soil (.1/. L.). —Three stan¬ 
dard Apples in early, medium, and late 
varieties, and suited to your requirements, 
would be Devonshire Quarrenden, Cox's 
l’omona, and Blenheim Orange. Another 
selection would be Kerry Pippin or Worcester 
Penrmain, King of Pippins, Golden Reinctte, 
or Duke of Devonshire. If you wish for a 
quick return ask for trees to be on the 
Paradise slock, otherwise then on the Crab 
stock. 

VEGETABLES. 

Beet Cheltenham Green-top (I.).—For 
furnishing Ibe main supply It Is doubtful if 
there is a better variety in cultivation. It is 
also of kindly growth and excellent constitu¬ 
tion. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Gardener .—Write to Messrs. Skinner and 
Board, Exmoor Street, Bedminster, Bristol. 
- H. U. Denneth .—The only way is to sur¬ 
round your garden with wire. You can trap 
or shoot the rabbits found oil your own land. 

- G. //. tr.—We should advise you to write 

to MM. Vilmorin et Cie., 4, Quai de la 
Megisserle, Paris, France. 



WEBBS’SEEDS 


All who have Gardens should obtain 

WEBBS’ GARDEN CATALOGUE. 

Beautifully Illustrated. POST FREE. 


EDWARD WEBB A SONS (STOURBRIDCE) LTD., 

The King's Seedsmen, STOURBRIDGE. 


CREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 


Awarded PREMIER HONOURS Everywhere. 


Six Specialities. 

Webbs’ Emperor Tomato, i/- & 1/6 pkt. 
Webbs’ New Everbearing Cucumber, 1/6 pin. 
Webbs’ Little Marvel Pea (Early), 2/6 pt. 4/6 qt. 
Webbs’ New Marrowfat Parsnip, M ounce. 
Webbs’ Mammoth Lougpod Broad Bean, 2/3 pt. 
Webbs' Selected Ailsa Craig Onion, 1/-&f/6 rkt. 

Post Free. 


SUITABLE FOR 

GOLF COURSES, 
BOWLING GREENS, 

etc., 

supplied in full truck loads to any 
G.E.R. Goods Station at 

1 2/- per ton. 


For Sample apply to the 

COMMERCIAL SUPERINTENDENT (CZ\ 
Liverpool St. Station, London, E.C. 2. 

IJ. W. THORNTON, General Manager. 


BLACKMOKE Sc LANGDON, BATH. 

Specialists In— 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. GLOXINIAS, CYCLAMEN. 
DELPHINIUM*. BORDER AND FKRPETUAIj'- 
_OAttVAT'OVS ETC. TT*T FREE 


BENN BROTHERS’ JOURNALS. 


Some Features of the Current Issues. 

Cabinet Maher. — “ Bc-furnishing of Ihe 
Hotel Cecil”; “The Arts in XVIIIth Cen¬ 
tury London”: and “ The Present Position 
of Furnishing Textiles." 

Transport World (First Issue).—“ The Re¬ 
turn Load Problem”; ” Opposition? The 
Altitude of the Railways”; and ” Practical 
Page Help for the Novice.” 

Original from 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden." 
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Camellias Casting their Buds. 


It is by m> rnrans uncommon for Camellias 
to cast a considerable portion of their buds 
during the winter. The hud that remains on 
Ihe plant until the end of January is prac¬ 
tically safe, and seldom falls to expand. It. 
is in the dark months of December and 
January that bud-dropping is most likely to 
cause annoyance. Bud-dropping in Camellias 
may be traced to various causes. A weakness 
of constitution induced by deficient root- 
actlon is the most prolific source of bud-cast¬ 
ing. Curiously enough, weakly specimens 
frequently set a quantity of buds, and if all 
of them are allowed lo remain the prob¬ 
abilities are that nearly or quite all will fall 
during Ihe dull months. Better far Hi in the 
flower buds as soon as they are set, leaving 
just as many ns the plants can perfect. The 
eye of' tlie grower will he able lo judge to 
within a few the number of blooms that a 
plant is caiwble of bringing to iierfection. If 
the collection were gone over in this way 
early in the autumn, not only would bud- 
dropping t>e in a greal measure lessened, but 
the individual blooms would come finer. 
From November till (he end of January it is 
not safe to maintain a higher night tempera¬ 
ture than -45 dogs., with a rise of 5 dogs, in 
the daytime. Especially during periods of 
hard frost, witii little or no sunshine, must 
artificial Beat he carefully applied. If the 
atmosphere of the house gets very dry many 
of the buds will certainly fall. I have seen 
them lie on the soil as thick as hail merely 
through the house being somewhat over¬ 
heated on frosty nights. Far better let the 
tempera! lire drop lo within several degrees of 
freezing point in a time of hard protracted 
frost than run the risk of seriously diminish¬ 
ing Ihe crop of bloom. 

Camellias are naturally so hardy that one 
need never fear the thermometer marking 
freezing point towards the morning. Natur¬ 
ally, when other things of more tender 
character are grown with them, such a low 
temperature would not do, but Camellias 
should never be wintered with plants that 
tiemand much warmth. 

Camellias will remain for years in good 
couditiou, retaining their foliage and bloom¬ 
ing with regularity and freedom without 
change. When, however, they come into a 
root-bound state they require, even during 
the winter, a considerable amount of 
moisture at the roots. The mass of roots 
gradually pushes up the soil until there is 
very much less space between it and the rim 
of the pot than when the plant was put into 


it. The consequence is that the hall of soil 
is apt. lo be deticieiil of moisture, and the 
buds are thus imperfectly nourished. The 
ill effects of (tils will generally not Ik* 
apparent until the pities have by.ui made hot. 
to keep out frost, and then strong specimens, 



Flowering shoot of Forsythia vindissima. 

(See page 44.) 

to all apiioarauce in the finest condition, will 
cast their buds wholesale. The better budded 
a plant the worse will Its case lie under such 
circumstances. Blunts with heads dispropor¬ 
tionate to tlie size of the pots should every 
now and then get an extra allowance of 
water. 

Not infrequently the source of injury might 
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lie traced further back to Unit period when 
Ihe plants are being given their annual out¬ 
ing in the <qieii air. Itainy weather is apt to 
be deceptive as regards Uie amount of 
moisture plants in pots get. For days 
together rain may fall that will keep the 
foliage and surface soil quite wel, and yet 
not be heavy enough lo penetrate the dense 
foliage . ill sufficient quantity to thoroughly 
moisten the compost. If this occurs, as is 
frequently Ihe case in September, when the 
buds are swelled up. they will lie sure to sus¬ 
tain a check, which often will not be per¬ 
ceived until winter is far advanced. Witii 
plants in jiots of considerable dimensions it 
it well to tap them smartly with the knuckles 
now and then. If they give out the slightest, 
ringing sound they must at once bo 
thoroughly soaked, even though the surface 
soil lie quite wet. When hud-dropping is 
caused through defective loot-action this 
must in some way be restored. Fresh drain¬ 
age and a clean iKit will very often do all 
Ihul is necessary, but 'if the soil looks close 
and the resits are much discoloured some¬ 
thing more thuu Ibis will be necessary. 
When the compost consists mainly of peat it 
is not often that it gets close, but if loam is 
the principal ingredient a too liberal use of 
the water-can will soon bring it into a sour 
condition. If so, then as much of tlie old soil 
as possible must, be removed and the plant 
replaced in a clean [Hit of the same size, em¬ 
ploying fine sandy peat in place of the soil 
that was taken away. B. S. 

Jlotes of Jhe Week. 

Crocus Imperati.— The first blooms of this 
beautiful Italian species appeared on Decem¬ 
ber 24th, It is always the first Crocus to 
bloom here. The flowers are lilac-purple in¬ 
side, Ihe outer segments suffused with deep 
purple featherings overlaid with riffli huff, 
ami fragrant. There are white, rose, and 
deep purple forms of this valuable Crocus.— 
Sussex-. 

Linum trigynum.— Tlie clear orange and 
yellow blossoms of this old plant, that come 
in such great profusion during ihe winter 
months, are just now very showy in the green¬ 
house. To grow the plant successfully, how¬ 
ever, it. must be kept quite free from its one 
great, enemy, red spider. Thrips also fre¬ 
quently visit tills siiecies, and tlie leaves at. 
times fall from the plants wholesale, as a 
result of their united attacks. These pests 
require to be kept off by a free use of soot- 
water and quassia during the growing season. 
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The unseasonable weather.— The spell of 
warm weather which has prevailed over tlm 
trreater part of the country since the Christ¬ 
mas holiday reached its climax during Sunday 
night, January 8th, when the thermometer in 
London rose to 58 degs., and at no time fell 
below 52 degs. This midsummer temperature 
during (lie hours of darkness is unparalleled 
at what is normally the coldest part of the 
year. Even hy day such warmth is extremely 
rare In December and January. 

Early Snowdrops. —I never consider Snow¬ 
drops arc in bloom until the flower-stem is 
fairly above the sheath and until tlie bells 
drop over. Although the white of the buds 
has been visible for some time it was not until 
December 28th that 1 found Snowdrops really 
in bloom. These were not isolated specimens, 
tan ijulle a good colony growing in a sheltered 
wood. The flowering of Snowdrops varies 
here—in some years they have been in evi¬ 
dence at Christmas, while in!others their 
flowering has been delayed until the end of 
January. In the latter ease there were, of 
course, severe frosts which delayed the alien¬ 
ing of the flowers.—W. Met;., Salmne. 

Delphinium Belladonna.— it is only within 
ihe last few years that litis species has pro¬ 
duced seed. If this be sown in warmth to¬ 
wards the end of January aud tlie seedlings 
pricked off into boxes, grown on, and planted 
out in May, the plants will bloom from laic 
August till October of tbo same year, when 
flowers of a pure blue are scarce in tlie gar¬ 
den. In subsequent years ibese plants will 
bloom witli the other perennial Larkspurs in 
June and July. Some protection is advisable 
against slugs, both in the seedling stage ami 
also when the new growths are pushing up in 
spring. As a colour contrast I find that 
yellow Snapdragons and the annual Salvia 
Bluebeard look well planted in front of Ihe 
Delphinium.— Captain H. S. Stokes, Long- 
don, llugelej, Stuff's. 

Typha latifolia.— It is rather instructive to 
find that, while the Bulrush is in some places 
considered an ornament, and encouraged in 
every way, in other places it is treated ns an 
interloper aud given scant consideration. 
Quite recently 1 visited a place in which 
aquatic plants are rather numerous—among 
these some fine examples of the Bulrush. To 
my surprise 1 found that, these line Heeds had 
come under a ban, and that they were being 
dragged from their beds by horses, n chain 
being passed round the clumps for this pur¬ 
pose. Had they been overgrown or out of 
place I would have had nothing lo say, but 
1 tie pieces were by no means large, and ad¬ 
mirably fitted for their position and surround¬ 
ings. This is just another Instance of the 
personal equation which enters so largely into 
gardening of every degree. What one may 
admire and consider a suitable subject in a 
given place may not at all appeal to another.— 
A Scottish Gaiiuenek. 

Scarcity of the Pecan Nut. —The following 
letter, dated December 17th, lo Messrs. 
Solomon, Oovent Garden Market, from Mr. 
Theo. Bechtel, proprietor of the Bechtel 
recan Nurseries, Ocean Springs, Missouri, 
may interest renders who are fond of the 
Pecan Nut, as showing how scarce this season 
this line' Nut is. 

I regret to advise you that on account 
of the crop shortage tlds season I am 
nearly sold out of the best; Pecans, and 
Ihe prices have been advanced this year 
over those of the iiast seasons. 1 am 
getting LOO did. a lb. here on account of 
the extreme scarcity, and with tlie high 
freight rales I doubt if you could handle 
Pecan Nuts this season with any ad¬ 
vantage if 1 could supply them. I would 
suggest: that you order as early as you 
are in a position to anticipate your needs. 

1 will lie able to quote prices by Septem¬ 
ber 1st, and can usually ship early in 
November. 
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Gentiana acaulis in December.— Two line 
blooms of this charming Gentian were picked 
here on Christmas Day, which is a rather un¬ 
usual occurrence. The plants am growing 
between sandstone blocks which are used lo 
form a low retaining wall facing south-west, 
where they have done exceedingly well during 
the past season.—E. M. 

Erica stricta in winter. —This, native of Ihe 
mountains of Corsica, is beautiful in late 
summer when covered with its bright rose- 
coloured flowers borne iu dense clusters at the 
ends of the shoots. With me it grows from 
5 feet to (t feet in height, with stiff, erect, 
bushy growths. In winter, when covered with 
Hie rich nut-brown seed-vessels, the effect of 
even a small group of plants is attractive, 
especially during spells of sunshine. Quite 
hardy, mid of easy culture, tills is one of the 
tallest of the Heaths, and commences to 
flower when about a foot, high. Once planted 
in full sunshine Ihe plants will lake care of 
themselves.- M. G. 

The Winter Jasmine (Jasminnm midi 
flortiuiL— 111 some parts of the country it is 
possible to see Gorge in Mower during the 
winter, these patches of yellow blossom being 
always welcome. Whereas Gorge cannot be 
had in the majority of gardens, lior in every 
district even, the lovely Jasminnm lindiflorum 
may. I have seen this Jasminnm grown as a 
bush on a lawn, and very beautiful it was. 
Quite recently I saw a really splendid speci¬ 
men phinled near a wall, lint evidently much 
neglected as regards training. The brunches, 
spread over a considerable area, were laden 
with the charming yellow flowers. In one of 
the northern counlies 1 used Hie flowers—on 
the stems as sprays—largely for table decora¬ 
tion.—G. G. I!. 

The Pampas Grass in the Midlands.— There 
arc in tlie gardens here two fine specimens of 
the Pampas Grass, the finest I have seen in 
the Midlands. They were admired by all Hie 
visitors during August and September, when 
these gardens are open lo the public each 
Thursday afternoon. These were ordinary 
nursery clumps, and were pi inted eleven years 
ago this spring in clay subsoil with plenty of 
charcoal intermixed, surface soil good heavy 
loam 15 inches deep. They stand at two 
comers of a broad walk, willi a herbaceous 
border facing. Each plant measured 12 feet 
through when in full growth, the plumes 11 
feel high. After cleaning ill March they are 
always dressed with cow-dung. For ail 
isolated position, in my opinion, 1 lie Pampas 
Grass takes a lot of healing, and well repays 
all Ihe care and attention given. There were 
350 plumes on the two plants.—A. Wacio, 
Ossington Hall Cardens, Newark, Notts. 

Pleroma macrantha.— Writing in a .recent 
number of Gardening on an interesting but 
comparatively unknown winter-flowering 
greenhouse plant. (Eibonla penrhosiensis) re¬ 
minded me of another contemporary in flower¬ 
ing, of totally different: cliaraiiler, Pleroma. 
or, as it was known in bygone days. Lasiandrn 
macrantha. Belonging to a family of South 
American plants, ils home was originally in 
Ilie stove, but it gradually came to be known 
that young plants struck fairly early and 
potted on could be grown successfully in a 
cold frame throughout t Ik? summer, with 
Pelargoniums. Primulus. the Libonia above 
mentioned, and oilier things lo he afterwards 
flowered in a fairly warm greenhouse. Estab¬ 
lished plants, whether grown in an open bed 
or trained to wall, pillar, or rafter, will pro¬ 
bably flower most profusely, but very good 
results are obtainable from plants in com- 
Iuvalively small pots. The large, rich purple 
flowers are somewhat different from anything 
else to be tiad at that, particular season. It is 
not a good r-om plant, very quickly dropping 
ils flowers under such cnndilions, and of little 
use for cutting. A light turfy loam with a 
dash of leaf-soil and sand is a suitable potting 
compost.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 


A note from Monreith, Wigtownshire.—A 

gieen Yule! Snowdrops are well in flower 
through Hie woods, and on Christmas Eve I 
gathered quite a nice bunch of Boses. The 
only lthododemiron in bloom is B. Nobleanum, 
but the flowers of K. harbuliim arc on the 
point of opening.— Herbert Maxwell. 

Primroses in the Grass. —The plants are 
very forward, and are hearing quite nice 
flowers in favoured positions. J have never 
before seen the plants in Grass look so well 
and promising for a later display of blossom. 
In woodlands and under low-growing silrubs 
Hie plants me always somewhat drawn up, 
lint those in Grass land iu Hie open quarters 
can lie kept sturdy if the old Grass Is care¬ 
fully cut away so as to fully expose the oili- 
side leaves. Primroses and thousands of 
Narcissi’ are grown in Hie Grass, forming 
belts, clumps, various-shaped patches backed 
by trees and shrubs in Hie charming grounds 
surrounding Ilinlon Admiral, the Hampshire 
residence of Sir George Meyriek. ltart. The 
foliage of (he bulbs is always allowed to 
mature naturally before it is cleared away.— 
G. G. It. 

Rhododendron mucronulatum. — This 
baaiilifiil Rhododendron is closely allied to 
B. daurieuui, a moderately well-known species 
which blossoms in mid-winter. B. mucronu- 
lalum is a more free-growing bush fhan It. 
dauricum, and it blooms more freely, plants 
during early January being masses of flowers 
of a (Kite rosy-purple colour, the individual 
blossoms 1£ inches across. It succeeds under 
conditions suitable for other Bhododendrons, 
in soil free from lime, containing a little peat, 
but it must lie given a position sheltered from 
rough winds, and, as it is deciduous, an ever¬ 
green background is an advantage. The best: 
results are obtained hy planting il in groups. 
Cuttings of young shoots may he rooted in¬ 
doors in summer. II is a native of N. China, 
Manchuria, and oilier Northern Asiatic coun- 
t litis.—I). 

A hedge of China Roses and Pyrus japonica. 

—One of Hie prettiest of hedges 1 have ever 
seen was composed of China Boses and Cyrus 
(Cyd.tnhH japonica. While a good hedge can 
lie composed of either separately their com¬ 
bination makes li very beautiful. It is an old 
idea and is mentioned among much oilier 
interesting matter by Mrs. Millie Home in her 
" Stray Leaves from a Border Garden.” An 
interesting reference is given in this con¬ 
nection hy Mrs. Milne Home’s mention of the 
fact that when Lord Edward Fitzgerald, of 
Irish fame, was living at Frascati lie took 
Mr. M’Dermolt, who afterwards re-edileci 
Moore’s life of Lord Edward, lo see his gar¬ 
den, and among what lie was shown was a 
“ hedge of China Boses mixed with Pyrus 
jaiioniea.” The idea is not often seen carried 
out in prneliee, but it. may lie commended to 
the reader, as one or two hedges of these 
two plants known to ni:> are very pretty.— 

s. a: 

The Winter Sweet (Cliimoiiaulhus fiagraiis). 
—Tills is now blooming freely with me against 
a sunny wall. The yellow and purple flowers, 
always so welcome and eagerly anticipated, 
a re not; only beautiful, but deliciously fra¬ 
grant. I cut the sprays when Hie flower-buds 
are mi the point of bursting for indoor decora¬ 
tion. These leafless sprays look well as¬ 
sociated willi some evergreen as the Malionla, 
and. as I lie buds expand, the delicious per¬ 
fume jiervades the rooms. There is a very flue 
variety called C. fragrans var. grandiflorus, 
which produces handsome leaves in summer; 
and larger, purer yellow, and more showy 
flowers. These, however, are scarcely so fra¬ 
grant as those of Ihe type. The variety C. f. 
lnteiis boars pure yellow flowers, but is now 
rarely seen. In addition to the above there 
is said to he an evergreen species. C. f. 
nilens, which bears white flowers. This was 
found by Henry near Iehnng, but lias not yet 
been introduced.—E. M. 
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The Azores Portugal Laurel (Primus lusi- 
tanlca vur. Azorjea).—This is a very hand¬ 
some shrub, producing the iargesl leaves of 
any of this group. I lately measured some 
of these taken from a group which lias for 
some years been growing in one of (he home 
woods. These were each (> inches long by 
2J inches wide. A picturesque feature of this 
shrub is I lie red buds, young growths, and 
leaf stalks, which iu winter are very attrac¬ 
tive. The large dark green leaves have a 
hlglily-jsilished surface, and the flowers, 
although larger, are not produced in such 
numbers as in I he ease of the better-known 
Portugal Laurel. In the Canary Islands and 


C. 1 7? n Il.YIA 'C, JL LUSTPu IT ED. 

This it is not able to do. They have, there¬ 
fore, resolved to terminate the fourth series 
of "The Rotanieal Magazine" witli the pre¬ 
sent. volume, and before committing them¬ 
selves further, to ascertain in some way 
whether tin* magazine is really worth con¬ 
tinuing, and, if so, under what conditions it 
might bo possible to do so. 

The Pearl Berry.— Tills delightful trailing 
plant, known under the name of Murgyri- 
earpus setosus, comes from the dry mountain 
sides of Chile. Plants suitable for covering 
large stones are none loo plentiful, that is, if 
we desire to clothe them with something not 
loo common. In the Pearl Perry we have a 



Flowering shoots of the Tulip-tree (Liriodendron tulipifirum). 


the Azores it is said to reach a height of from 
Wl feel to 70 feet. In the woods here I notice 
the rabbits take the lower leaves, but do not 
interfere with the bark, for which reason it 
should lie useful for woodland planting and 
providing cover for game.—E. M. 

The Botanical Magazine.— From the Ivew 
bulletin, just to hand, we learn that the 
publishers of "The Itolanical Magazine," 
who, with great public spirit, have continued 
to Issue the work throughout the war. have 
at last felt it incumbent upon I hem to give 
very careful consideration to its position. 
With much reluctance they have come to 
realise that the continuance of I lie work is 
dependent on its paying its fooling all round. 
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curious little shrub that should find a place in 
every rock garden. It requires an open, sunny 
situation where the soil is of a loamy unlure. 
It is a pretty evergreen said to lie covered 
with white berries during the winter, but so 
far I have not seen any so late in the yenr. 
When a plant Is well berried the berries are 
very conspicuous against, the dark green 
foliage. Propagation is effected by cuttings 
and division. I',. 


Notes of the week.— The Editor tcill be 
grateful to readers irho trill kind hi send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the dag. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Tulip-tree 

(LimoDENnnoN ti'i.icifkiu'M 1. 

This. noble North American tree deserves to 
lie more frequently seen, it seldom failing to 
develop into a tine specimen in a good, deep, 
well-drained soil. The flowers are not unlike 
I here of a Tulip, and hence the name by which 
it is generally known. The leaves resemble a 
saddle, hence in America it is called the 
Saddle-tree. Just as we call it the Tulip-tree. 
Our illustration gives an excellent Idea of the 
flowers and foliage. The flowers, which arc 
orange-tinted, are borne freely during the 
summer, and, although not very ornamental 
on ttie trees on account of their being some¬ 
what hidden by the foliage, they have, when 
arranged with their own leaves in a vase, a 
distinct and striking appearance. During the 
summer the foliage is of a fresh pale green, 
dying off in llio autumn to a brilliant golden- 
yellow. There are several tine specimens of 
the Ttilip-Iree in the neighbourhood of London. 


Lilacs for Present Planting. 

The Lilacs, or Syringns, form one of the most 
important and popular groups of ornamental 
shrubs, and the hardier kinds are available 
for plnnling throughout tile country. A few 
s|>eoles. although hardy so far as winler frost 
is concerned, are spring-lender, for they be¬ 
gin lo grow very early, and frequently fall a 
prey to late frosts or cold cast winds. They 
must, therefore, he confined to those gardens 
that are shunted in districts where mild and 
uniform climatic conditions prevail, but others 
rarely suffer injury. Li'btes thrive In good, 
loamy soil, and it always imys to go lo a little 
extra trouble In the proper preparation of the 
ground previous to planting, for poor soil re¬ 
sults in weak growth and few flowers. They 
are greedy plants ami take a good deal out 
of the ground, therefore provision should lie 
made for an occasional surface-dressing of 
well-decayed manure, to he placed above the 
roots or for watering with liquid-manure. 
The species are usiuilly increased by seeds 
and the varieties by grafting upon slocks of 
tlie typo or by layers. The latter method Is 
tile hotter one. for grafted plants usually pro¬ 
duce numerous suckers, which, if n it promptly 
removed, weaken the plant. Varieties that 
are forming weak wood and, consequently, do 
noL flower satisfactorily may Is* improved by 
the removal of suckers and weak inside wood, 
and by removing shine of the weaker young 
shoots when about 3 inches or 1 inches long. 
This diverts food material to other channels, 
and strong, flowering wood results. Sueli 
pruning should not be persisted in for an in¬ 
definite period, hut does good when piaetised 
occasionally. Plants that are to he used for 
forcing may te prepared in this way, the ob¬ 
ject in such eases being the maximum number 
of flower-heads rather than shapely plants. 
When Lilacs are first planted their size, when 
mature, should he remembered and arrange¬ 
ments made accordingly, for it is had policy 
to place a hush in such a position that when 
half grown it is crowded into some other 
equally important, shrub. The projier course 
to follow is to sikhs* tlit* permanent plants far 
enough aimrt to allow for their full develop¬ 
ment and fill in with temporary plants that 
can he cut out when riecessnry. Tile Lilacs 
most suitable for general planting are 
Svri.xoa vrboAitts, (lie common Lilac, a 
largo basil or small tree lo feet, to 20 feet 
high or occasionally more, native of Eastern 
Europe. Its fragrant, lilac or while blossoms, 
arranged in large, erect, terminal panicles, 
are well known to everyone. It has given 
rise lo a large number of varieties which vary 
in habit, in colony <iljand size of In- 
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florescence, whilst many varieties bear double 
flowers. Some of the white-flowered forms 
are very beautiful, as are’also those with 
reddish-lilac, and mauve blossoms. In most 
eases the flowers are delicately scented. A 
few of the besl kinds are:—Alba grnndiflonx 
(while, single), Marie I .('grange (white, single, 
with very large inflorescences'!, Muir. 
Francisque Morel (single, rosy-lilne), 
Philemon (single, reddish, in large clusters). 
Prof. Sargent (single, rosy-lilac), and Souv. 
de Louis Spalh (single, deep purple). Varie¬ 
ties willi double flowers are:—Mine. Caslmir 
Porter (white). Miss Ellen Willinott (white). 
Mine. Lemoine (white), Abel On mere (lilac). 
La Tour d’Auvergne (purple-lilac), and Presi¬ 
dent Joubet. (purple). 

S. PKtisicA, the Persian I.ilac. is another 
very beautiful free-flowering bush. It differs 
from the former in its smaller stature, 
smaller leaves, and more graceful habit. 
Growing from 4 feet 1o 0 feet high, it forms a 
compact, bosh with slender arching branches 
bearing graceful inflorescences of lilac or 
while, sweetly perfumed flowers fronj ter¬ 
minal and axillary inflorescences. II flowers 
freely for many years in succession and rarely, 
requires pruning. For cither large or small 
gardens it Is commended. Iletween it and tlie* 
last-named species a hybrid lias been raised 
which is known ns 

S. cinx'EXSis or the Iiouen Lilac. Attaining 
a height of 12 feet or more It forms a shapely 
bush with inflorescences intermediate in size 
and appearance between those of the two 
parents. It is very free-flowering and an ex¬ 
cellent shrub in every way. 

S. Emodi is a Himalayan species of vigorous 
habit, forming a hush or small tree 20 feet or 
more high, with largo oval leaves which arc 
deep green above and silvery beneath. It 
flowers a month or so later than the common 
Lilac, the pinkish-white flowers being at their 
best about the middle or end of June. Un¬ 
fortunately, the flowers are not fragrant like 
those of the kinds previously mentioned. Be¬ 
longing to the same group is 

S. villosa, a bush 12 feet or more high, 
native of N. China. The leaves, like those of 
S. Emodi, are dark green above and silvery 
beneath. The flowers are borne in June in 
terminal and axillary inflorescences, the 
terminal heads of bloom, on strong shoots, 
sometimes exceeding a fool in length. The 
rosy-lllne flowers are very attractive, but are 
not fragrant. Fortunately, It is perfectly 
hardy and of good constitution. Although not 
well known, it is likely to be widely planted 
in the future. 

S. japonic a belongs to a distinct type of 
Lilacs with large inflorescences of Privet-like 
character. It is a native of Japan, where it 
forms a small tree 25 feet to 20 feet high. The 
flowers are cream-coloured when they first ex¬ 
pand, white afterwards, and produced in large 
terminal panicles in July. Unfortunately, it 
begins to grow very early, and llie young 
shoots are sometimes injured by late frosts. 
Another species belonging to the same group 
is 

S. pEKi.NENsis, from I lie mountains of X. 
China. It forms a tree, with graceful 
branches and bears large Inflorescences of 
cream-coloured flowers. 

S. .Ti uax.tc is one of (he newer species, 
introduced from China in 1000 . Forming a 
small shrub C> feel or (1 feet high, it Is of 
rather loose habit and hears fragrant lilac 
flowers in rnlher loose panicles, about 1 inches 
long, during late April and early May. II is 
one of the hardiest of (lie new kinds, and 
sutlers less from spring frosts than some of 
ttie others.— D. 


Garrya elliptica. — When growing under 
ideal conditions a good specimen of litis is 
most effective,I he numerous elustersof flowers 
falling over the deep green leaves in a pretty 
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manner. Unfortunately, it is none too hardy 
even In southern gardens, therefore a shel¬ 
tered position- should always lie chosen. 
Growing here, fully exposed, groups of this 
choice shrub have occasionally lieen very 
beautiful, but a continuation of severe 
weather will often leave large gaps in the 
hustles. The sprays form excellent material 
for indoor decoration and last well. G. 
Thureti is also grown here (Sussex) and 
flowers in summer, bul except as an ever¬ 
green it lias little value. 


Forsythia viridissima. 

As the days lengthen, the Forsytliias, pro¬ 
vided they have escaped the attention of the 
jobbing gardener, who loves to prune ibis and 
many other beautiful shrubs wit It the hedging- 
shears, unfold their pendent, hell-sliaiied 
‘flowers. F. viridissima is readily recognised 
from tlte other species, equally welcome in 
their way. by I be upright habit of I lie bush, 
which reaches n height of 10 feet or there¬ 
about, by .the shortness‘of the flower-stalks— 
they are always shorter Hum the flower—and 
the vivid green of the burl; of llie younger 
branches and twigs. Both the habit of the 
bush and (lie short ness of -the footstalks, to 
say nothing of (lie freedom-with which the 
(lowers are prod need, are strikingly depleted 
by our Illustration on p. 41. Tlio flowers of 
the Forsytliias are remarkably resistant to 
ttie climatic vicissitudes prevailing at litis 
season, and if a few blooms are occasionally 
spoiled by the frost they are scarcely missed 
out of the multitude produced. These bushes 
also stand llie smoky, impure atmosphere of 
our towns, and may be either trained on a 
wall, planted in the shrubbery or, best of all, 
grouped freely'upon a lawn, where there Is 
room, in wlitch ease several kinds could, ad¬ 
vantageously lie associated. Some pink 
Almond-trees grouped with them would pro¬ 
vide one of llie most charming spring displays 
imaginable. Give the various plants plenty of 
room to start with, and use tire knife soon 
after flowering, if needed, removing some of 
the oldest wood only, thus encouraging the 
production of many row shoots which will 
cover themselves in gold next spring through¬ 
out their length. W. E. Tit. I. 


Special Growth in Trees and 
Shrubs. 

I no not know if gardening eorresimwlonts 
have recorded special growth in trees anil 
shrubs In other districts during the season of 
1920. Here in many things it was very 
marked. One naturally expected this with 
Apples, Plums, and Damsons, with ttie crop 
the thinnest known for many years, but tilings 
of dwarfer habit, like hush fruits, that 
emptied satisfactorily, and shrubs, that 
flowered profusely, all made growth dial in 
some cases was quite phenomenal. I specially 
noted a small planting of Mountain Ash seed¬ 
lings that were shifted into a new position in 
the winter of 1917 to serve the double purpose 
of a screen In summer and later when they 
have attained sufficient size to furnish berries 
for jelly ; maklng. They made very fair 
growlli the first Iwo summers, blit last sum¬ 
mer was a record, several growths being well 
over 5 fee!, the wood strong and straight as a 
gun-barrel. Very surprising and satisfaetoi'y, 
ton, lias been the progress made with covering 
n rough (’.-foot screen at llie base of which 
cuttings of a big-leaved Ivy, II. deulala, were 
inserted in llie autumn of 1918, and (he like 
vigour is noticeable In nearly all climbing 
plants. Possibly I lie mild winter of 1920, the 
early stalling of vegetation, and no pro¬ 
nounced check were responsible for tlie extra 
growth in many things. E. It. S. 

Hardu'ick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Raphlolepis japonica. — This evergreen 
shrub isnol hardy enough for general cultiva¬ 
tion in the British Isles, but there are many 
gardens in the south and south-west counties 
where it may lie grown successfully. In those 
gardens where it already exists it forms a 
very welcome change from the commoner ever¬ 
greens. It usually grows naturally into a 
shapely bush .2 feet to 10 feet high, according 
to locality, bearing thick, leathery, dark green 
leaves which are oval In outline. The flowers, 
white and fragrant, are borne in erect 
terminal panicles It Inches or 4 inches high 
and the same in diameter, the flowering time 
being June. Tlie flowers are followed by 
clusters of almost black fruit which are con¬ 
spicuous when ripe. It succeeds in good 
loamy soil and also in soil containing a little 
peal. Where severe frost is not experienced 
it may lie expected to give good results as a 
hush in the open; elsewhere it may bo planted 
against, a wall with a south or west aspect. 
It has been noted In -excellent condition at the 
foot of a wall, hut not trained in any way. the 
shelter and warmth thus provided being suffi¬ 
cient to prevent injury by cold. C'ullings of 
young shoots can he rooted in a warm frame 
in summer, whilst good plants may also lie 
raised by layering the lower branches. It Is 
a native of Japan and Corea, and lias been 
cultivated In this country for upwards of 
half a century, though usually as a green¬ 
house plant.—D. 

Pyrus Aucuparia moravica.— Among the 
many varieties of the Mountain Ash, or 
Itowan Tree, cultivated in our gardens, the 
Moravian Mountain Ash, a native of North 
Austria, is one of the most at tractive. Its 
important differences are an upright habit 
and larger fruits. In some respects the 
larger fruits are a disadvantage, the fleshy 
fruits when ripe, at llie end of September, 
being a great attraction for blackbirds and 
thrushes. Against this is its value ns a con¬ 
serve. while in Central Europe it is said to 
he oaten hv the Inhabitants. Being a geo¬ 
graphical variety, seedlings should oorne true 
if raised from an isolated tree, Init in a col¬ 
led ion of varieties, such as that at Kcw, 
cross-pollination may lie expected. In such 
eases grafting would he desirable, using the 
species I 1 . Aucuparia as the stock.—A. O., in 

I r\*h Gardening. 

Erica australis. -Barring a little tenderness 
in cold localities the Southern Heath (Erica 
australis) can la- recommended for many gar¬ 
dens where the dwarfer Heaths are favourites. 

II is a lull and graceful grower, attaining a 
height of from 4 feet to (! feet. Even in a 
small stale it flowers freely, and everyone 
admires the clusters of rosy-purple flowers 
which are produced in spring and last for 
several weeks. Although nominally a peat 
lover, it is not exacting in this respect, and 
ran be grown well in good sandy loam. That 
it is rather tender is its greatest—almost only 
—failing, hut in seaside gardens and those in 
mild localities inland It ought to do well 
enough. Over a series of fourteen or fifteen 
years 1 have had it badly out hack in one 
winter. It broke from near the base again, 
lint without its former vigour, and llie bush 
has hardly lieen worth keeping.— Dumfuies. 

Fabiana imbricata. -This, native of Chili, 
is one of the plants from that country which 
seem lo thrive except tonally well near llie 
sea in these islands. There It may be grown 
as a bush in a warm situation, but in the 
more inland imrts. especially north of the 
Thames, it is desirable to give it a warm 
wall. It grows on a wall as far north as 
Edinburgh, and lias been tried with success 
oven farther north. A well-drained, rather 
sandy soli suits It where a sandy peat is not 
available. It has evergreen Heath-like 
foliage and tubular white flowers of wax-like 
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Single Chrysanthemums 


A yoar or so before Die war it was said that 
the single Cli.rysa nthemmns had reached 
the. height of their popularity. At that 
time they were represented at the lend¬ 
ing exhibit inns in vast numbers, mid in line 
form, and almost everyone grew them. if 
we recall Hie displays set up at (lie November 
shows last year, and how they attracted tlie 
putilie, I think we may safely conclude that, 
instead of being on the downward grade, they 
are still rising in public’estimation. As long 
as this pontiuues, raisers have the necessary 
encouragement to carry on tlielr good work. 


ing hut half the numltor, and eorresyioiidiugly 
less In size. This is but one example of distort¬ 
ing a model single bloom, and the,re are many 
other similar eases. We have giants in the 
Japanese section, and decoratives that can tie 
grown Quite large enough to be termed 
flowers for cut ting, and most of us. 1 fancy, 
are content to grow singles for cutting in 
quantity when required. Of course, while 
monstrous singles find favour in the judge's 
eyes, they will eventually come to resemble 
Sunflowers. Whmt I wish io point out to 
those who are unaware of Uie iieculinrities of 


imiIso, as from a decorative point of view 
they are unequalled-in their season. Sprays 
have their uses; Jn fact many prefer them 
ns being more economical for decoration on a 
large scale. Where improvement is most re¬ 
quired is. I think, in 

Habit or orowth. Some of the most elm rul¬ 
ing flowers we see at the present time arc; 
grown on plants between 4 feet and 5 feet 
high. For enttiing only it does not matter so 
much, but tiiere are man; occasions during 
the winter when dwarf, busily plants are re¬ 
quired for Indoors, while for conservatory 
grouping they are always in request. If we 
itad some varieties carrying blooms like San- 
down Radiance and Molly Godfrey, and as 
dwarf as, say, Countess of Egmont, we should 
consider perfection had been readied. The 
last- is not above 2 feet in height, ns much 
through, and literally covered with bright 
old-gold flowers, quite large enough to lie 
termed pretty. Progress lias, however, so 
fur advanced on these lines Hint there is 
hardily any need to grow a variety for its 
colour witJiout giving some consideration to 
its habit, ns in the majority of oases a medium 
height In preferable, and it Is for tills reason 
Hint the rieli crimson I.nit.v Astor, M.P., will 
become popular. Others no less desirable in¬ 
clude Evelyn (bright ml). Gem (pure white), 
and Donald (salmon). Although there is a 
plenitude of early and mid-season varieties, 
choice kite kinds are rather scarce. They are, 
however, worth growing, and include I July 
Furness (salmon-mi). Mrs. R. 0. Pulling 
(light pink). Market Gold, and Wellesbourne 
Reality (yellow). 

Single Chrysanthemums may lie projw- 
gated at any time during the first three 
months of the year, but I prefer the middle 
of February for the main batch. When rooted, 
cool treatment is advisable, otherwise the 
plants become drawn, and t.lie resultant 
flowers suffer In consequence. In common 
with other types, the plants should receive no 
check, and on no account be allowed to be¬ 
come pot-bound until they are in their flower¬ 
ing pots. J. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. Geo. 
Monro, junr. 

This to our mind is one of tile finest new 
varieties of (lie past season. It is a very 
handsome, large-flowered Japanese variety, 
the form all the most exacting could wish for. 
Tile florets, as may lie seen by the illustra¬ 
tion, twist and reflex in pleasing fashion. 
The colour is a very rich velvety-crimson, the 
reverse of the florets huff. It was given a 
First-class Certificate by Hie National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society on November loth last, 
and Is the finest variety Mr. Norman Davis. 
Fnamfleld, 1ms given us. 



Chrysanthemum Mrs. Geo. Monro, junr. 


Rapid strides have been made since I lie while 
variety Miss Mary Anderson was raised. We 
do rot need singles with flowers 7 inches or 
X inches- across. They remind one too much 
“f a badly-groivn Jail otiose flower, which most 
of us at some time or other have had forced 
ip on us when, through some error iu culture, 
die buds linve no* appeared until late, anil 
iiave resulted in blooms with a faulty or 
single cent.iv. However good in form lliese 
may be, they fail to rouse any enthusiasm, 
»'nee they nre not dainty, and their decora¬ 
tive value Is nil. Recognised singles are seen 
at some of the dhows very little better. I 
admit tlitiy represent a high degree of eul 
tuml skill, but I think it is ink-iplneeil. For 
instance, Hie blooms of Mensn, witli from 
eight rows to twelve rows of florets, as some¬ 
times seen, do not, I imagine, compare, for 
general util’jty. favourably with flowers lmv- 
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these very large singles Is that many of them 
nre not a success in any other form than Hint 
of severe disbudding. For instance, the 
variety Portia (rich chestnut-red I, one of the 
im-eliest colours under artificial light, ns 
shown in Hie out Rtate, is n flowe.r to lie de¬ 
sired for Its colour; but what of the 
habit of the plant? It Js tall, and will not 
branch ; consequently, the number of its 
flowers Is very limited, and to grow it singly 
in a large pot is a waste of lime and space, it 
is not the only one, many more of these large 
singles having the same failing, nnd those 
who fancy them for their colour alone will 
find it to their advantage to grow throe or 
four plants together nnd disbud them 
severely. If large blooms nre required, the 
buds must tie taken early, like those of Hie 
large-flowering Japonese. For the disbudded 
medium-sized single I have nothing but 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings. -These are now 
plentiful and the necessary quantities should 
he secured without delay. They will strike 
readily in small pots or In glazed boxes if 
given a little in it. and as soon as roots have 
lieen formed the young plants can lie moved 
lo a cool-house anil kept near the glass. 

Chrysanthemum Mme. Philippe Rivoire. - 

Although this Is described ns a creamy-white 
variety, with me the flowers come pure white, 
and are very useful at Christmas. It should 
be grown naturally—Hint is, without stopping 
or disbudding, and when so treated it makes 
a good buah. flowers freely, and, ns indicated, 
blooms nl n very useful time. The variety is 
easily managed anil free from rust or other 
diseases which appear to he inherent in more 
recently raised Chrysanthemums. 

Ori^r!mfft H Ga,u>,:nf ' :! ' 
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OUTDOOR PliflRTS. 

Flagged Paths and Steps. 


So recently as November 13th, under the 
heading of." How to Garden,” I had some¬ 
thing to say In favour of the way rock steps 
and their Immediate surroundings had been 
treated with plant, life, the good effect, of the 
picture accompanying the note appealing to 
one at a glance. In every direction almost, 
the happy association of vegetable life and 
rock was presented. In other words there 
was scarcely a jarring note anywhere. In 
these directions tlie picture told Its own tale 
belter, as I intimated at the time, “than 
many columns of text,” while a'si constituting 


have existed; ruggedness would have been 
•secured, and with it miniature bays and re¬ 
cesses, cracks, and the like, which afford both 
scope and suggestion to the sympathetic 
planter. In tlie circumstances, assuming that, 
planting hi sice is available, something might 
he done to modify the existing errors of con¬ 
struction by inserting seed-charged soil of 
Erinus, Wall Fumitory, or Aubrietia, or liy 
the introduction of rooted morsels of Cam¬ 
panula pulla and C. pusllln, or the more trail¬ 
ing sorts as gargnniea, which set, to overhang 
the edges here and there, might, also perform 


tall-growing plant with great umbrella-like 
leaves, each over a'foot across, and borne on 
long stems 2 feet, or 3 feet high. Its proper 
place is In the hog garden, where it seems 
more in keeping, but it enu be grown in a 
semi-shady spot if the soil is a 1 • it damp. It 
has large heads of rosy flowers in the spring, 
but it is for lls foliage that it is chiefly valu¬ 
able.—O. C. O. 

Open-air Gardening. 

Wohk of tiie Week. —Tlie pruning of wall 
shrubs lias been completed during the week; 
such subjects as the Winter Sweet 
(Chimonnnthus fragrans), which is now in 
bloom, will be dealt with later. The same 
applies to Jasminuni nndiflnrum, now a mass 
of bloom. I’.vrus japonieit in its many forms 
is treated very lightly at this time of year. 



Flagged paths and steps. 


a fingi r post or guide of I lie best. In Hint which 
accompanies I lie present note the associa¬ 
tions and surroundings are far less happy, 
the mason touch, so far us the steps lire con¬ 
cerned, Loins far more prominent than good 
gardening. As seen from the camera point 
of view tlie imperfections show extremely 
well, and some clever planting will he re¬ 
quired in ord- r effectively lo shut out the 
severe ami sharp edges which continually 
catch the eye. This much is said in no carp¬ 
ing spirit. It is stated advisedly and in order 
that it may lend lo more correct, less In¬ 
congruous, work. 

The true fund Ions of a gardening journal 
are surely not onesided; it is as much its 
duty to correct a wrong as lo appraise the 
right. Hud the step arrangement shown born 
carried out either in sandstone or selected 
oolite tlie severity of the front line would not. 
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a useful service. Cobweb Houselocks, too, 
are valuable in those Instances where little 
soil is available for litem, and, inserted in the 
angle where tread and riser meet, would show 
to advantage, particularly in the sunnier 
spots. Arcnaria, Linarla liepnticiefolia, I,, 
pilosa, Holxinp, and Paronychia might also 
be used, avoiding for the most part tall, erect- 
growing subjects or others equally undesirable 
which, presently resolving themselves into 
mound-like cushions, not infrequently put 
users of such places to inconvenience if not. 
even occasionally excluding them altogether. 
Tlie sides of tlie arrangement, have been 
judiciously treated. E. II. Jknkixs. 


Saxifraga peltata. Quite different from 
most members of this very extensive family, 
most of which are of quite dwarf habit, and 
only suitable for Ihe rock garden, Ibis is a 


as Ihe flowers on some of tlie earliest are on 
the pniul of bursting into bloom; therefore 
we only remove -superfluous, flowerless wood 
and. make the ties secure, leaving any further 
pruning until the flowering season is past, 
the object at all times being to obtain as 
natural an effect as possible. This is attained 
by leaving I lie loosely-disposed flowering 
branches from 2 feet, to 3 feet long, and not, 
as often happens, cut into a hard and stiff 
surface with scarcely « twig left more than 
inches long, thereby robbing tills valuable 
shrub of nil grace and beauty. Itoses nml 
other climbing plants intended to reach the 
branches of standard Apple and-other trees 
have been given supimrt and cleared of un¬ 
necessary wood. A large group of the 
American Rhododendron maximum has been 
planted beneath a line of Corsican Pine 
denuded of Ihe lower branches. In a wild 
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state fills Rhododendron reaches a height of 
rih feet, developing a trunk 1 foot in diameter. 
A number of layers of Lauresfinus has been 
planted a foot apart in the nursery. A few 
trees of Paul's Crimson Thorn and the Red 
Chestnut (JEseulus lirlotti) have been put in 
by the waterside. 

The seed vessels have been removed from 
other groups of hardy Heaths, and much 
clearing has lieen done by the waterside. 
Roses, Dogwood, and other shrubs of a 
similar nature had in many instances become 
overgrown, and as tile lakes are used for fish¬ 
ing these have been either cut down 
altogether or limited to good-sized groups, 
finis allowing the Lilies to he seen to full 
advantage in summer. 

• A few plants of Vitls Colgnotiic have been 
planted at the foot of large Oaks near the 
waterside, and will la 1 supported until they 
reaeh the branches. A quantity of Iris 
psendo-neorus which arrived by mistake ami 
was planted in water-pits last year lias been 
transferred to the waterside. Sections of a 
retaining wall have been taken down and re¬ 
planted with Oentiana aeaulis var. excisa, 
Kenilworth Ivy, Swept Violets, Campanula 
mnrglis, Roek Cresses (Auhriefia), and Toly- 
gala Clmmiebuxus. Hitherto this wall has 
been built perpendicularly, but when replant¬ 
ing becomes necessary in future each layer of 
stone {9-inch sandstone blocks are used) will 
lie laid 1.; inches further back than the layer 
beneath, thus forming a small ledge each 
time. Not only do plants succeed better, but 
these little ledges provide an ideal site for 
scattering seeds of Erinus alpinus, Ionop- 
sidium rneaule, and other small plants. 

E. M. 


Among the Hardy Flowers. 

TIeuoiikha san opine a. —Of all the Heueheras 
I know tills is Ilio most provoking because of 
its shy flowering. A friend of mine will) 
whom I have discussed this shyness is of the 
opinion that there are shy and free-flowering 
varieties of this. He showed me aa illus- 
trnlion of this Heuehera with perfect sheaves 
of bloom. Some say that tiie first and 
freest forms of Heuehera sanguinea came 
from a different native habitat. If this is the 
ease it seems strange that no trade collector 
has again tapped this source for the free- 
flowering plant. I believe tlint what is 
known ns “ Walker’s variety " is the best, 
but the puzzle is where to obtain this. I have 
met many friends interested in Heueliera 
sanguinea. and these have tried all kinds of 
treatment, roar, stony soil, rich soil, soil 
without lime, with lime, clay, leaf-soil and 
sand, peat, in short every conceivable kind of 
compost, without any good results. One lady 
frieml who divided her plants annually was 
rewarded witIi a few spikes of bloom, but 
nothing like what she had been led to expect. 

Layatera oi.bia. — With me this is some 
I' feet or 5 feet high When in bloom. I should 
like lo see a lot of it growing together. In 
my rather warm and dryish soil it grows well 
and blooms freely. 

(!i.a rci c m fla v pm .— Tliis, (lie common 
Horned Poppy, is a pretty plant with very 
glaucous, jiretIliy-slniped leaves, and pale- 
yellow flowers, which are succeeded by long 
seed-pods, almost horn like in appearance. 
Some plants gathered on the sea shore, where 
they were growing among almost pure saml 
and gravel, have grown too strongly, and look 
rather coarse. They have “ waxed fat,” and, 
■in consequence, their beauty is greatly 
marred. I think, too, that the glaucous 
colour of the leaves, which adds much to 
their beauty, is not so pronounced as when 
the plants were growing on the shore. If I 
am to keep this Horned Poppy in my garden 
it seems as if I would have to make a special 
place up for it by giving it almost pure sand 
and stones. 
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IjIXARIA PELLI8ERIANA.—I WOlldlT Why tills 
has Ik'oii sent out by any nurseryman. It is a 
fairly tall grower, with spikes about 2 feet 
high, according to the soil. It has neat, 
narrow, glaucous leaves and narrow spikes 
of dullish purple flowers. II is a poor plant, 
and lo make maIters worse it runs at the root 
so freely that there is a danger of ils 
becoming a pest. It sows itself as well, so 
that it, becomes rather an aggressor when it 
has been in the garden for a year or two. 
This is a common failing with several of the 
Toadflaxes. 

lax aria at. nx.v. —This is such a beauty 
that one cannot hui long to make it a per¬ 
manent inhabitant of the garden. It gener¬ 
ally dies oft* willi me after a year or two, and 
is little better Hum an annual or biennial. 
It is so lovely in every way, foliage, habit, 
and flower that to make it. permanent wilfl¬ 
out renewing it from seeds or cuttings would 
he a great pleasure. 

Ax Amatepr of Harpy Flowers. 


Seedling Asters. 

The notes by “ An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers " are always Interesting and of 
practical value, and his latest instalment is 
no exception lo the rule. With the conclu¬ 
sions at which he arrives in resfK'cf of seed¬ 
ling Astprs 1 am thoroughly in accord. II is 
strange that seedlings selected from the 
neighbourhood of stools off even the choicest 
varieties are so uniformly useless—weeds, in 
fact. At one time 1 was very enthusliast.Ie 
In the mail ter of Asters, and for a series of 
years I made a point of selecting seedlings 
from those found near good varieties, and of 
planting these out in nursery beds, with a 
view to proving them, and of trying to secure 
improved forms. My wefll-nieant efforts were 
entirely unsuccessful, for of some hundreds 
which were so handled only one was worth 
retaining. This was, although a good thing, 
by no irneans a novelty, heing merely a repe¬ 
tition off the well-known Climax. One tiling 
in partieu n ar impressed me during the course 
of these experiments, and that was the ya,na¬ 
tion. or, rather, the unfixednees of the height 
of the seedlings. Some of these, at a year 
old, would ho neat little bushy plants about 
1.) inches in height, nothing strikingly new 
as regards colour or slzo of bloom, but ap- 
ipearing to be worthy off retention on. account 
of their dwarf stature. On being put out in 
what was to be their (permanent position, 
these plaints, during theiT second yenr, ran up 
front 1 feet to 5 feet in height, and, natu¬ 
rally. were promptly discarded. After work¬ 
ing with such seedlings for a few years I 
wave up Ihe pursuit, leaviing the raising of 
'.seedling Aisters to those who have greater 
facilities and, iienliaps, greater patience. Now. 
a, practice is made of ruthlessly elimiunt- 
inig every possible seedling, yet, in spite of 
all, stray plants miss the hoe, and not only 
encroach upon hotter things, twit impoverish 
the borders. The older, and thoroughly 
fixed. Asters of any type whatever are very 
mnieli to he preferred lo chance seedlings. 

Halmnr. tv, Mcfl. 


Lavatera trimestris.— 1 The seed lists are 
coming to hand, and from flower seeds the 
ordering of a packet or two of Lavntern 
trimestris ought not to he omitted. Few 
annuals are so showy, and few last so long In 
good condition {if given abundant room) as 
this. Seeds may be sown where the plants 
are to bloom early in March, and the seed¬ 
lings should lie thinned until they stand 
2 feet apart. Attaining to a height of f! feet 
in good soil, the plants brunch freely and 
produce their satiny-pink hells in the utmost 
profusion. Naturally they require support, 
and when grown in a bed or border nothing 
is better than ordinary Pea-stakes—Spruce if 


possible. The plants’soon cover their sup- 
lsirts and flower abundantly until cut over 
by frost. Tin* variety known as “ splcndens " 
is an improvement on the ordinary strain.— 
AY. McO. 


The Leaf Harvesf. 

To Ihe gardener the late autumn is the lime 
for gathering and stacking the aH-important 
harvest of dead leaves which are generally 
lo lie had for the trouble of gathering, and 
which, when well rotted, make such excellent 
manure for many things and are especially 
valuable where the soil is naturally heavy. 
Every autumn the local scavenger brings me 
several loads of miscellaneous leaves, and 
these are stacked up in a corner of the gar¬ 
den. loam or sand being added to Ihe heap as 
I lie stacking proceeds, and there they remain 
till Hie following autumn, when the stack Is 
broken down and well chopped up with a 
spade. It is then wluit is called rough leaf- 
mould and can lie dug into the ground in that 
state or left for a further six months or so to 
complete the rotting. Iii either ease it Is very 
useful, and. mixed with stone chips and sand 
and a little well-rotted manure, makes an 
excellent compost for alpines, lime or old 
mortar being added for those that have a 
partiality for It. 'Without the stone chips it 
is apt. to get rather too dry for many things, 
hut they, with the manure, conserve suflicicnt 
moisture io make the compost an excellent 
one for most alpines. For those who grow 
the bearded Irises, too, this rough leaf-mould 
mixed with some old mortar is invaluable and 
suits them admirably. For Heaths, Azaleas, 
and Rhododendrons, if mixed with old cow- 
dung. it is Ideal, and many people whose soli 
is otherwise unsuitable for these subjects 
would find bads made up of sueli a compost 
just tile tiling. In my London garden I have 
many of the'hardy Heaths growing luxuri¬ 
antly under these conditions. 

Of course, the leaves rot down much more 
quickly and satisfactorily if the heaps can 
l>e tinned once or twice during the winter, 
but in my case It cannot well be uni ringed, 
and I find they do very well if treated as 
above described. I have seen it stated that 
Plane leaves are of very little use for leaf- 
mould, but almost all Ihe leaves I get, or, at 
any rate, by far the largest proportion, con¬ 
sist of Plane leaves, and I could not wish for 
better results than they give, though they are 
slower in rotting than many others. How¬ 
ever, I think the goodness in them lasts Ihe 
longer on that account. N. L. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The New Zealand Flax (Phormhun lenaxl 
inis in some manner acquired a reputation for 
tenderness which, no doulit, has prevented 
many who would otherwise have done so 
using it. This reputation is altogether un¬ 
deserved. Phormium tenax is perfectly hardy 
and will emerge unscathed from the most 
severe winter, in these gardens the winters 
are, I grant, mild when an average is taken, 
tint periodically there comes what is termed 
“an old-fashioned winter," one in which 
frosts are numerous, prolonged, and severe. 
In such winters many things with a reputa¬ 
tion for hardiness have been known to suc¬ 
cumb, but a close inspect ion has never 
revealed even the slightest- damage to P. 
tenax. Those who admire the plant may. 
therefore, he under no apprehension In this 
respect, and where the surroundings justify 
the use of this noble plant it may lie freely 
used. At tiie same time, in order to secure 
the best results, a sheltered position ought to 
lie selected, and one. if possible, near water. 
In such a place Its handsome, rigid leaves, 
and its towering spikes, are highly effective. 
The flowers are not in themselves showy; in¬ 
deed. individually they are of a rather dingy 
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colour, km, taken as ji whole, their effect is 
pleasing. The best time at which to plant or 
divide Ike New Zealand Flax is, undoubtedly, 
in the early spring. It is not a difficult 
matter to raise young plants front seed when 
it may be preferred to do so. Sow in light, 
rich soil In iwins, give a little bolloui heat, 
prick off" the seedlings in due course, and 
grow steadily on until they are large enough 
to plant in their permanent places.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Pansies from seed.— Although the (lowers 
flout seedlings will not please the Tansy 
fancier, who sees in the show and fancy 
Tansies of the day the acme of floral perfec¬ 
tion. yet these plants, raised front seed, will 
he very beautiful. A garden in which there 
are a few hundreds of flowers is delightful 
in tile Tansy season. To speak of a few 
hundreds of Pansies sounds as if an ex¬ 
travagant outlay were demanded, but this is 
not the oise, as these flowers for garden 
decoration can l>e easily raised front seeds at 
small expense, quite liberal packets of seed 


of bedding Pansies being sold, either mixed 
or in separate colours. Many years ago I 
raised some thousand or more plants from 
seed sown in light, sandy soil in the open in 
parly May. pricking llte seedlings out about 
2 inches <>r 3 Incites apart when they could 
be handled, and transplanting lliotii to where 
they were to bloom in tuy borders in autumn. 
The next summer they wore a glorious Right, 
and many people stopped to admire them in 
my front garden, so varied and so beautiful 
were many-of litem. To tiie florist, of the 
strnighlest sect they were, of course, hardly 
what he wanted, but lo those who can admire 
less formal types of floral beauty, and for 
grouping, they were very beaut iful with lliclr 
great variety of shades and markings. Some 
of tbe named varieties come wonderfully true 
from seed, but they cannot be absolutely 
depended upon In this respect, and n few 
plants should be kept in reserve lo replace 
any which may break away from the type 
desired.—8. A. 

Cyperus longus. —Those who may know 
Cyperos alternifolius as a greenhouse plant 
may not be aware that a member of the same 
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family in C. longus is one of our most reliable 
aquatic plants and quite hardy. While it 
certainly appears to the best advantage when 
planted in shallow woter at the margin of n 
pond or of a stream, C. longus grows quite 
well in any position which is naturally moist. 
Of a graceful and vigorous habit, it is never 
loo obtrusive—a fault lo which some other¬ 
wise good aquatic plants arc prone, more . 
especially in surroundings which may not be 
sufficiently ample for the bolder Heeds or 
Grasses.— -Kirk. 

Antirrhinums, raising plants from seed.— 

In the Absence of a slock of rooted cut lings 
of Antirrhinums opportunity should be laken 
within the next few weeks to sow seed in the 
greenhouse tti order lo obtain Hie advantage 
of a long display of bloom. For beds and 
holders I do not know of any plant so easily 
raised from seed, whether it he treated ns a 
biennial—or. as in this instance, ns an annual 
—that has advanced in puldie favour more 
than this. Whether tall plants are needed 
for the hack row of a border, medium sized 


for the centre, or eVen quite dwarf, to pro¬ 
vide something showy for an edging. 
Antirrhinums will meet all requirements. It 
Is possible to-day to purchase seed, which in¬ 
variably comes true, and in colours the like 
of which lias never been approached for 
lie.ruty of blossoms and prodigality of bloom¬ 
ing. __ In sowing seed in pans or boxes of 
light soil it seems lo me that if one will be 
al the trouble to keep the varieties separate, 
ami lo carry out the same idea in transplant¬ 
ing Hie seedlings, it will be found more satis¬ 
factory in the long run, as tbe effect when in 
bloom is considerably enhanced if they are 
grouped in colours rallicr than planted out 
without any colour scheme being observed.— 
Wood b a st wick . 

Primula cortusoldes. — This is, on the 

whole, suoli an easy doer, and so easily raised 
from seed, that no rock garden should be 
without it. The small bright rose-pink 
blossoms arc freely produced, and when the 
plant lms grown to a good size it looks very 
well when in full flower. Almost any posi¬ 
tion not too dry or hot seems lo suit it.— 
X. L. 
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Apple King of Tompkins County. 

This is a most useful lnle variety, and tuny 
he used either for cooking or dessert. The 
fruits are large, and vary somewhat in shape 
and colour. The true form Is conical, slightly 
higher on one side Ilian on the other, well- 
developed ribs are carried from crown lo 
base, but become less pronounced as they go 
downwards. The eye is very characteristic, 
being deeply depressed, rather large, hut only 
partially open, and the stem is rather long 
and slender. The fruit Is solid: good orchard- 
grown samples reach an individual weight of 
from 10 nz. to 12 oz. Tills weight is increased 
at a great loss of crop on hard-pruned trees. 
Orchard fruits, too, gain a great, advantage 
in colour, for those most excised become 
almost a self scarlet on the sunny side, 
changing to pale yellow with scarlet streaks 
on the less favoured portion of the fruits. 
Fruits from hard-pruned trees, which make a 
quantity of gross summer growth, are 
greenish-yellow, with scarcely a suggestion 
of colour. Tills Apple is in season from 
January lo April, and may he kept even 
later. Highly - coloured samples compare 
well with the best-coloured American fruits, 
while Hie quality is excellent, flavour sub- 
acid and pleasant, texture crisp, and it is a 
most easily-digested Apple. It is an Apple 
worth growing largely by those who can con¬ 
tent themselves with a very limited use of 
the knife, anil who will apply the time 
frequently wasted in the over-use of that In¬ 
strument to the application of suitable food 
at tbe roots when it heeomes necessary. 

T. 


Pruning Newly-planted Apple-trees. 

Some writers advise that, newly-planted trees 
might not lo be pruned the same season as 
planted: others, again, say that instead of 
cutting them hard hack, the, points only 
should lie removed. My experience leads me 
to say both these plans are wrong, ns I will 
endeavour lo explain. Take, for inslance, a 
standard Apple of any variety, but, for the 
sake of argument, suppose we name Ecklln- 
ville, which is one of the best sorts for Ibis 
form of growth. If the tree is not pruned 
the first year, hut cut hard back the second, 
we lose a whole year's growth. The argu¬ 
ment against pruning the same season ns 
planting is that it is unwise to give two 
cheeks to a tree at the same time. The trep 
received one at. its roots when being planted, 
and to cut the branches would be giving a 
second. The fallacy of this reasoning is 
easily shown. The tree, In Its weakened 
slate through planting, has nol the power to 
push growth from all the buds the shoots (am- 
lain. The sap, as a natural consequence, 
rushes to the tips of the shoots, a weakened 
growth 1 icing produced liy the extreme eyes, 
while those buds nearest the base of tbe tree 
remain quite dormant. The result is that 
Hie tree al that part always lias a hare stem. 
Now, if the tree hail its weakened energies 
concentrated ittlo a .limited space of, say, 
(1 inches, or even S inches, in strong shoots, 
a much more satisfactory growth could be 
expected the first year. The plan of cutting 
off llte points of the shoots, say a couple of 
inches from each will result iu only a few 
inches of new growth being added—perhaps 
a couple from the stronger and hardly any 
from the weaker ones. Several eyes at the 
base will remain dormant, while those Hint 
do push at all. with the exception of the 
leading one, will form fruit buds. 

I suppose it will lie allowed by all that the 
first object In a standard Apple-tree is to 
encourage growUr.jgpd jpjt tbe formation of 
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fmlt Inula at. so early n at ago of the tree's 
existence. The simple topping of the shorns 
does that, which is not required—the forma¬ 
tion of fruit buds instead of a free growth. 
The following year even these premature 
flower-buds will expand and probably set 
fruit, thus again weakening the growth of 
the tree. The proper method then that I con¬ 
sider gives the liesf results is to cut the 
shoots back to within (i inches of the base in 
the case of weakly-grown trees, allowing a 
couple or so more Inches to the stronger, 
selecting, of course, an outward bud to cut, 
to a h being the best means of maintaining the 
desired shape of the tree. The result of this 
pruning will be that shoots from 1 foot to 
2 feet will be made the first year, thus laying 
not only the foundation of the future tree 
as regards its proper clothing with branches 
from the base, but providing spnce for a full 
crop of fruit in a few more years. The first 
year should surely tie devoted to the 
encouragement of growth. 

Of course, much will depend ui>on the 
manner in which the trees were planted and 
how they are managed the summer following 
the pruning. If they are allowed to suffer 
from want of moisture at the roots in conse¬ 
quence of a scarcity of mulching material or 
a scarcity of water, growth like that named 
will not be forthcoming. All newly-planted 
trees ought, however, to be mulched the first 
year; it not only saves time in watering the 
trees but. if keeps the roots cool and moist 
during the hottest weather. When the soil is 
dry il cracks, and allows what little moisture 
there is to escape by the action of the sun 
upon the soil drawing up the moisture 
through the cracks. The early part of 
February Is a good time to prune newly- 
planted trees. No matter whether they tie 
standards or bushes, the treatment should be 
the same in this resjieet. The only point, of 
difference is that the shoots cannot always 
be cut lo one uniform length, as in the case 
of standards. Some branches on the hushes 
require a greater length of shoot to be left in 
some parts to give the tree the necessary 
shape. H. 

Fertilisation of the Blooms of 
Fruit-trees. 

I woxbF.it if you could help me with some In¬ 
formation about t lie fertilisation of the 
flowers of fruit trees growing out of door* on 
walls. About eigtil years ago I planted six 
cordon l’ears and six Plums, all different 
sorts. In most years they have been covered 
with blossom, but the fruit lias failed to set. 
In the whole eight years I have not had a 
dish of fruit off I he twelve trees. A standard 
Quince also, which has been planted about 
four years, has never set a fruit. A friend 
lells me that it Is a matter of the bees not 
doing their work, and that probably most of 
my trees nre self-sterile. It Is this subject 
of sterility and fertility that I am anxious to 
study, 1 cannot remember ever having seen 
it discussed in your paper, which I have 
taken for years. Per ha [vs you would kindly 
deal with it in a future issue, or give me the 
name of a book where I can study 1 he sub¬ 
ject.—A. F. M. F. 

[Your note opens up a wide subject, as 
there are other agencies which will bring 
about the non-setting of fruit-tree blossom be¬ 
sides lhe fact of some varieties of Apples, 
Pears, and Plums being self-sterile. That 
certain varieties are self-sterile and others 
self-fertile lias been proved, and considerable 
imimrfanee 1ms been attached to tho infor¬ 
mation thus gained by fruit growers, many 
of whom now recommend that in carrying 
out planting on a large scale due considera¬ 
tion should lie given to Hie subject, and that 
self-sterile varieties of fruit, trees should lie 
planted near to those which nre self-fertile. 
All this is quite correct, and the advice 
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tendered excellent, tint was non-setting so to a depth of 5 inches lo (5 Inches, returning 

prevalent before the Isle of Wight disease the soil afterwards—i.c., putting it on the top 

decimated the stocks of bees up and down of the manure. The manure for the surface 

the country, as is now the case? We are in- mulch should be in a fairly fresh condition. 

( lined to think not, and hold the opinion that for placing over the roots in an advanced 

that, were bees as plentiful as was the case stage of decomposition. In the former case 

before the disease alluded lo swept lliem off mulches, as they are lermed, are usually 

wholesale we should hear less of fruit, trees applied in the early summer months, and in 

failing lo bear fruit. Of course, there are the latter instance during late autumn and 

always unfavourable weather conditions to winter, the earlier the better, 

lx* contended with, and no matter how Tn your note vou use the word surface, and 

vigorous and perfect the blossoms may be a u bj . Ill!lt v<m ' mean tha t manure is to be 

few frosty nights, or a succession of cold spread on lh( , surface, and that il is in a 

days accompanied by keen or cutting winds, frpsh comliUon- we i wlve no hesitation lusav- 

wilt ruin all prospects of a crop, although to ing that W(> do 1H , u ,i )!le practice. If, 

many ordinary observers the damage done on the other hand, it is partlv rotted manure 
is not apparent until they notice the dropping that is to be used, and It'is to be placed 
of the blooms. Another cause that conduces 11Ilder tIle snrface fhen it Is quite correct to 
to non-setting particularly in Plums when do so now If muk . hinK is resorted to in 
grown as cordons is an over vigorous habit winter th e manure, being long and green, 
of growth. We have before now had them tends to keep the surface cold and wot. and 
produce blossom as freely as one could desire, wben spring breaks prevents the sun exerting 

and never set a single fruit, but after sub- ilti beneflcen , influence in the wanning of 

looting them to root lifting, and replanting , he s . oil and anraf .| h ig roots to the surface, 

them in i*x>rer soil containing a liberal 

quantity of calcareous matter, they became We do not agree with tile theory that tlie 
very fertile. The same hapjiens lo cordon nutritive properties, after lieing washed out 

Pears, especially if any of the main roots get ,,lp manure, are washed away, as the sol) 

down into the sub-soil. The remedy in this ap,R as « lllu>r and llo,(ls "P the various eon- 
ease Is, of course, obvious. Another fertile slltu, - nls tor ,hp benefit r ’f the roots, while 
cause of wall-trained trees falling to set fruit u ls nminl - v w, “ pr passes on down into 

is owing to dryness at tlie roots through the ,llp subsoil. If the theory that it Is waste of 
autumn and winter months, particularly ,lmp - ll1lM,lir - and material to apply manure 
when the summer has been hot and dry. n,,w is ,i « h '• "’bat. is the use of affording 
Many are unaware how drv the soil becomes manure-water, for instance, lo orchards and 
at the font of, and some distance away from fnlil ,IPPS in ,llp K ardpn? Yet this is tlie time 
a wall, ami (lie wider or more projecting the w,lpn il ls recommended that surplus liquid 
copings I he more is this fact accentuated manurp should be employed in the manner 
Moisture is equally as essential for ihe " l,udpd With regard lo the statement as 
building up of perfect maturation and tlie tp thp ,rpps being in a dormant state, this, as 
maintenance of fruit, and wood buds in a frtr )ls 1,1(1 t( >P* are concerned, is correct, but 
wall-trained fruit tree as for one growing in n °t- R(> 'be root system. In proof of this, 
the open. The latter usually receives an 111,1111 cl ,rep 1,1 November or December and 
abundant .supply in Ihe form of rain hut Ihe lm 11 ,vv<) months afterwards, when you 
former, if ihe borders are properly made and woukl be surprised to see the amount of new 
well drained, has to have its needs supplied roots that had been emitted in the interval, 
artificially. We have before now been com- Before quilting this pari of the subject. 
Idled to afford water as liberally in lale manure, when applied either in summer or 
autumn ns during ihe early summer and sue- winter in the manner described, lias tlie 
reeding months. The effects of too dry a con- effect of encouraging the mult iplication of 
dition are always to he found in the roots near the surface, and it ls generally 
blossoms, when they open, either being when these ingredients or plant food in some 
weak or in an imperfect state in some par- form or other are absent that (he roots go 
tieular or other. down in search of it. With respect to the 

We give these details hoping they may per- question of lime it is quile unnecessary to 
haps assist you in elucidating the cause of apply it every year, as once in every four or 
failure. As you have not mentioned tlie five years sulllees.l 
names of the varieties of Dears and Plums 

you have, we regret Isung unable to say - 

whether they are self-sterile or self-fertile. 

You would And a chapter devoted lo “ Pol- NOTES AND REPLIES. 

IInation " in a work entitled “ Modern Cordon Apple and Pear-trees.—Last year I 
Fruit Growing.” by W. P. Seabrook. the planted some upright cordon Apple and Fear- 
PncUwood Press, 1. Mitre Court, Iximlon, trees. They grew well, but, of course, had no 
10.C. 4; or ffom the ofliec of Gaiiiii-ninc, 8, fruit. The main stem of some grew about a 
Bouverie Street, E.C. 4.] yard in length and in others about a foot. 1 

_ should lie glad if you would I ell me whether 

. . 1 ought to cut Ibis main-stem growth hack or 

Manuring Fruit Trees. leave it entire.— scribe. 

May I ask you to be umpire in a dispute be- |The leading growths or stem extensions of 
tween a theoretical gardener and a practical trees trained on the cordon principle should 
one. The former says, why apply farmyard he left intact each year until they have 
manure to ihe surface of fruit-tree roots now? reached tlie full limit of either wall or trellis. 
The roots are dormant, and before they are as tlie case may lie, and then shortened to 
really to make use of tlie manure ingredients just below tin 1 wall coping or tlie topmost 
the rain will have washed these down below wire.] 

die roots, so ill,at tlie roots will either not Fruit-trees in pots which may meantime 
benefit, or will lie encouraged lo go down- ]iave b ,. PU out of doors will require 

wards, which is not desirable. Tlie practical protection from frost so far, that; is, as the 
gardener says put on the manure now, hut. he s are concerned. A very lmndy and 
can give no reason for tillsopin.on. Will you effectual way In which to do Ibis is lo ,is- 
also say if lime should be siiqdied to Ihesur- semble ihe |h>1s in a square or oblong, to run 
fare of fruit and vegetable lieds every year? up a rough wire-net ling fence, anil give lire 
Western. ^ puls a Uiick covering with dry leaves. Beech 

[There are two ways of applying manure to leaves are, I think, more suitable for Ibis pur- 

fruit trees; the one is in the form of a mulch pose than others—they pack botternnd appear 

— i.f., it is laid on the surface for the roots to be less tin pervious to wet. Be tlie material 
(o feed up into; and in the other case it is what It may, some protection is imperative 
placed over the roots after removing tlie soil or the pots will suffer. 

ijrigirval fren 
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Roek, Alpine, Bog, pern, and Water Gardens 

The Ornata Gentians. 


Newcomers from Hie Himalaya and Hie out- 
rutuicrs of this mighty mountain chain into 
Tibet ami China are only just beginning to 
enter <>ur gardens, where, with due under¬ 
standing, their career should he a triumphant 
one. A few words about this new type of 
Gentian in onr gardens may be interesting to 
levers of hardy plants. Of semi-deciduous 
tial.it, with targe, upstanding trumpets of 
lighter or darker blue, with buff-coloured or 
while external markings or throats,"they use¬ 
fully extend the blooming season in our rock 
laird into the fate autumn. 

The whole of the ornata Oe.nl.la ns, as I 
know them, pro for a cool, rather moist situa¬ 
tion, ami thrive in good loam, with sand and 
leaf-moil hi added. With plenty of moisture 
nvuihiMe, full exposure to the sun appears to 
be no dksad vault age, hut where moisture is 
soiree I should advise a south-west or due 
west asped. to lie selected for them. Aid the 
I'tints I iiave handled and tried ill various 
noil mixtures seem to me to have been better 
without the addition of lime ; in fact, the 
best I ever had were grown in a rather sandy 
mid peaty loam distinctly on the acid side. 
In tlielr native homes, I understand, all of 
them are plants of the high alpine meadows, 
where Hie surrounding Grasses give addi¬ 
tional sup! erf to the rather frail and flopping 
stems. Tlis.' ptems are annual, but nearly all 
produce in (he leaf axils email shoots. which 
send out roots and anchor down the shoot 
Ilia! finally brings forth from the end the 
glorious, upstanding, trumpet flowers in the 
last quarter of the year. in the winter 
there is little visible of the plant, excelling 
here amt there a little green tip of a shoot, 
find, in really strongly established plants, a 
number of small rosettes—the flowering shoots 
for the next year. Not one of them forms an 
evergreen tuft or 'carpet, like the Gentians of 
(lie acaulis :imi verna sections, and all are 
benefited l>y a top-fliressi.ng of gritty material 
during (lie resting season, and again when the 
lengthening shoots are putting out their 
anchoring roots. That, loo, is Hie lime to 
take cuttings of such shoots as can 
be spared. Indeed, the shoots may lie 
removed When they have rooted, or an 
established plant may be taken up 
in spring, divided, and repbwited. They 
arc by no means difficult to grow, hut amply 
rejiay any illttle extra attention. The taking 
of cuttings early in the year, when the young 
shoots are abortt an inch long, I hold to he a 
mistake. The cuttings from the lateral 
growth of the lengtheniug flower-stems are 
far stronger, and do not weaken the ixtrent 
plant or in any way injure the flowering. 
They make good, strong flowering plants for 
the following year, whilst title early top cut¬ 
tings mostly produce a flower in the autumn, 
which is not nearly so good as those of older 
plants, ami weaken the parent plant badly. 

Gentiana ornata (Wall., Himalaya).— Hot . 
Mag. t. G5X-P).—This plant is described in 
“ Nicholson'rt Dictionary of Gardening," and 
lias apqamitly been grown in Brilish gar- 
dens, I see the flowering period is given in 
May. rul('Ms this plant differs widely from 
its congeners’, this must I s' an error. If this 
plant hasull Its growth to make in the spring 
like the rest of this section, which only liegin 
te flower in September nnd October, nnd 
carry on well through November and into De¬ 
cember in favourable seasons. I cannot see 
how so early a flowering season can be 
achieved. The flowers arc described as soli¬ 
tary at the ends of the branches, sessile, with 
a whitish corolla tube striped with bine, sub- 
'•vlludric in shape, slightly inflated, loljes in¬ 
tensely blue, small. triangular ovate acute. 
There are five lobes to the flower. This and 


the rest of Nicholson's description tally with 
Hie illustration I iiave seen of the plant, 
Which, I believe, is not in cnlMivatiou in our 
guldens at Hie present day. 

G. Htx.Apmi.i.A.—As a garden plant, I be¬ 
lieve we owe this species to the late Mr. 
Reginald Farrer, whose death we still 
mourn, llow long this has been known to 
f aience as a herbarium specimen I have no 
book available , to tell. Tills, Mr. Farrer's 
“ I!lue-wnler Gentian,” was found to cover 
liigli alpine meadows of the Szeeliunn-Knusu 
march of Tibet in immense quantities, nnd 
must have been a wonderful sight. It forms 
■faiir-sized ■tufts, of rather untidy appearance, 
of thin, straggling shoots, set. with whorls of 
line and narrow foliage, ending in upstand¬ 
ing trumpets of soft, clear blue, with lines of 
darker iblne running down the outside. 

Gentiana Faiireki.— This new species we 
owe entirely lo Mr. Farrer, whose memory 
will he long preservqjl through tills plant, if 
Unit were needed. The seed of it. I under¬ 
stand, was, in the first place, collected by 
naitive Tibetans set to gather seed of Gen- 
tilnna hexaphyila. This, too, lias slender, 
somewhat frail stems, with narrow, pointed 
leaves, and at the end of the shoots great, 
wide-mouthed trumpets, which Fairer de¬ 
scribed us fierce, luminous, Caimliridgc blue 
within (with a clear while throat), while, 
withoul, long Vandykes of 1’eiriwinkle-purple 
aBlernate with swelling panels of nankeen 
outlined in violet, and with a violet median 
line. 

Gentiaxa sixo-okxata. —Exquisitely lieaull- 
ful as Gentiaua Farreri is, the best garden 
plant of the ornate Gentians, to my mind, 
will always be G. slno-ornata. It is by far 
tli ' strongest grower of this section, and soon 
forms great spreading tufts if suitably 
placed, producing in Hie autumn more freely 
Ilian any of the others" lovely, large, azure 
Irumpets with sq reading mouths. Once well 
established, it will go on for years with a 
little attention to top-dressing, and watering 
during dry spells. An Award of Merit of the 
K.II.S. was given lo this plant on September 
2(Hh, lillli, when it was- shown by Mr. Clar¬ 
ence Elliott, under the name of Gentiaua 
ornata variety, which, later on, was altered 
to Gentiaua sino-ornala. Aiipurently the 
K.H.S. granted a similar award a year or so 
inter to another plant exhibited under (lie 
name of G. siuo-ornata, so Hint there may 
possibly l>e two different plants being dftatri- 
buted under this name. 

Gentiana IjAWRencei. —This is. to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, a slightly frailer, lint 
perhaps rather more delicate, form of Geti- 
4 itina Farreri, with flowers of an indescrib¬ 
ably beautiful turquoise colour. It does not 
seem to .spread into largo tufts, ami lias given 
me more trouble to keep it going than the 
others : yet it is so very beautiful as to well 
merit a special amount of care. 

Gentiana Veitciiiobum.- -Finally, is the 
plant introduced by the firm whose name it 
In'ars under the title of G. ornata. It cer¬ 
tainly is not the plant I though! was Gen- 
liansi ornata at. Wisley, and is I be earliest of 
this section to flower. 1 have known it to 
oiten Its long sapphire trunqiets so early as 
August. It is more inclined to make a solid 
tuft than Gentiana Eawrencei, and requires 
less “ fussing.” The steins are, however, 
frail, and flop about somewhat untidily, a 
fault of all of them excepting Gentiana sino- 
ornoita. This calls, to my mind, for a loosely 
carpeting cover-plant—for those Gentians do 
sprawl and flop over—to preserve Hie blooms 
from being splashed with mud.—VV. E. 'in. 
Inuwebsen, Hr duct I Plosh Form, Stevenage, 
Herts, in Gardeners' Chronicle- 


ORCHIDS. 

Ctelogyne cristata. 

This is a useful winter-flowering Orchid. It. 
has always been a general favourite amongst 
gardeners, chiefly on account of its easy 
cultivation and the value of its flowers for 
cutting. At the present time plants that have 
produced pseudo-bulbs sufficiently strong to 
bloom will now be sending out their spikes. 
The development of these takes a consider¬ 
able time from their first appearance. Those 
plants that are as far advanced as here indi¬ 
cated will now require less water at the root; 
Imt they must not he kept, so dry as to cause 
the slightest shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. 
Neither should they be syringed overhead 
after the spikes iiave uppeared, giving what¬ 
ever water is needed with Hie ordinary water¬ 
ing-pot. As the spikes lengthen an occa¬ 
sional dose of weak liquid cow-manure may 
lie afforded it being of great assistance lo 
the plants during flowering. After the spikes 
are cut the plants will he quite at rest, and 
until new growth commences only sufficient 
water must be given to keep the bulbs from 
shrivelling. Cndogyne cristata, when well 
grown, will produce from six to nine blooms 
on a spike, the flowers being pure while, with 
an orange-yellow disc on the lip. There are 
oilier desirable varieties, ns C. e. maxima, 
G. e. Chatswortli variety, and the Treutham 
variety, all of which come into bloom a few 
AA’ecks later than the type, and thus prolong 
Hie flowering season. 

in addition to the above cultural hints the 
following may prove acceptable to growers of 
little experience. After the plants have done 
flowering keep them in the coolest part of the 
intermediale-house, and afford water at the 
root as previously directed. Towards the 
middle of February growth recommences, 
lull owing to the tardiness of root activity it 
is not advisable to disturb the plants by re¬ 
potting until a few weeks later. Any over¬ 
grown siiecimens may then he carefully 
divided and made up afresh, 8-incli or 10-inch 
jots or pans generally being found small 
enough for this purpose. If it he Intended to 
cultivate-medium-sized plants into speci¬ 
mens, and they require more root space to 
grow in, great care Is necessary in shifting 
them, because If not properly done Hie pseudo¬ 
bulbs shrivel to such an extent that they do 
not. again assume their normal condition for 
a considerable time afterwards. In selecting 
either pans or pots allow sufficient room for 
tlie development of the new growths. The 
drainage must he ample and free; tiism this 
place a layer of Sphagnum Moss, and another 
thin layer of tlie roughest part of tlie com- 
postover I he Moss. 

Then carefully turn Hie specimen out of its 
old jsil, and if thoroughly well-rooted do not 
dist urb either roots or drainage, but place tlie 
whole together into the new pot, and till 
around tlie plant with a conijiost consisting of 
equal parts of fibrous peat, chopped Sphag¬ 
num, and a few lumps of good turfy-loam, 
adding a moderate quantity of broken crocks 
to keep the compost, porous. Tot the plant 
with moderate firmness, 1ml not so hard a« Hi 
prevent the large quantities of water tills 
species requires passing rapidly through. 
After repotting keep the plants well shaded, 
and afford but little water at the roots until 
the growths are developing freely, an occa¬ 
sional syringing between the bulbs being 
almost sufficient to keep tlie soil properly 
moist. When thoroughly well - rooted, 
Coilogyne cristata and its varieties delight in 
almost unlimited quantities of water poured 
through the compost. During die growing 
season a temjiernture ranging between 
(it) ilegs. and 70 degs. will suit these plants 
admirably. Original from B. fj. S. 
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FEtflS. 

Ferns in the Garden, 

Many hardy Ferns are, naturally, so vigorous 
and enduring lliat. they may he freely and 
safely used where conditions are not too 
favourable for many cultivated lilunis. Our 
native kinds are all worthy of a place in the 
garden and do not yield in beauty and effec¬ 
tiveness to the majority of exotic kinds. 
They might, be much more freely used than is 
now the case. There are many jiositious in 
gardens, large and small, not favourable to 
dowering plants and where they would be 
unite at home. I have not much choice of 
position. I cannot give all the Ferns 1 grow 
the benefit of natural conditions, but I have 
Osmumlas, 1 si stress of various kinds, Poly- 
stichums, and others flourishing where they 
get the sun during the hottest hours of the 
day. Several years ago I planted some big 
specimens of the Male Fern on ground which 
I could never thoroughly rid of some of those 
weeds which are so difficult to extirpate when 
they become thoroughly established. As this 
piece of ground was of hut little use for culti¬ 
vated crops I thought I might kill two birds 
with one stoue by planting it very thickly 
with tills Fern. The experiment was so far 
successful that an unsightly piece of ground 
was rendered attractive and the weeds, if not 
destroyed, were no longer able to extend. 
With them are growing some few plants of 
Hie Ostrich I’lume Fern, which is quite at 
home, but, unfortunately, this Fern loses its 
beauty as soon as the hot summer weather 
arrives, the fronds losing their colour. It is, 
however, so fresh in the spring and early 
summer months and so distinct and elegant 
of growth that I would not. like to be without 
it. I think tills must be a marsh Fern, and 
in its native land probably enjoys conditions 
that in a general way cannot bo given it in 
English gardens. On t lit* edge of a pond or 
by the side of a stream it should be more at 
home, and would probably retain its fresh 
beauty through the summer. it is a good 
liiiug for furnishing any bare spot—not suit¬ 
able for flowering plants generally. This 
Fern forms numerous stout, underground 
stems which. 111 the case of strong, established 
specimens, till up the surrounding soil for 
some distance and crowd the life out of more 
weakly-habited tilings. Therefore it should 
never he intimately associated with such 
tilings as Scolupendriums, Lady Ferns, and 
Folysticlmms. Give it a place to itself and 
let it ramble, and it will show its true worth. 
It is. indeed, in the shape of naturally-formed 
colonies that this Fern can be fully ap¬ 
preciated. The plants vary iu height, and tIre 
irregular, truly natural disposition of the 
plants just as one might see them in their 
native wilds is certainly very pleasing. Any¬ 
one who may have a rather cool, somewhat 
moist sliot in the garden "would find the 
Ostrich Flume quite satisfactory, and it 
should And a happy home in the wild garden. 

Some of our native Ferns grow naturally in 
old hedgerows among quite rank herbage, and 
It would, therefore, not. he difficult to estab¬ 
lish them in tile woodland and in those parts 
of tile garden where neatness is not iuueli 
practised, la most gardens such spots arc to 
be found; and they can lie beautified by plant¬ 
ing good clumps of the Male and Lady Ferns, 
which, once fairly established, can hold their 
own, and will even smother the greater por¬ 
tion of the weeds that trouble the gardener. 

Ferns, naturally, love shade, but it is a 
mistake to suppose that they will not thrive 
iu the sun. I have many plants growing 
where they get the full force of the sun, and 
they do not merely exis-t, they flourish, and 
have done so for years. 1 could not wish 
Ferns to look better. It is simply a matter 
of food. Give them plenty of that in the form 
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they like. Some big Osmumlas pluuted mauy 
years ago and put on root work, which has 
decayed and given them a full store of just 
the kind of food they love, look as fresh and 
happy in tile great summer heat as if they 
were growing under (lie protection of a 
superior vegetation. Lustrous and Albyriums 
thrive with me with little or no protection 
from I lie sun, and the fact thal one of our 
largest trade growers grows liis stock of these 
Ferns in Hie open shows that shade is not nil 
absolute necessity for them. My plaids gel a 
good top-dressing of leaves every year, and I 
never clear off the old foliage, which even¬ 
tually lots down and in some part restores to 
the soil Hint which has been taken out during 
the growing time. Why should Hie riiie 
fronds be removed? They have a warm, com¬ 
fortable look in late autumn and winter, and 
to me the colour of ripe Fern fronds is 
pleasing, and I like to see tracts of the 
lSrncken when the fronds have taken oil their 
warm winter colour. ' There is no more 
pleasing winter effect. ,T. Con Milt.I,. 


The Fernery. 

The lltue is now at hand when all Ferns will 
require attention. Those planted out in rock 
ferneries should he carefully gone through. 
A good many of the old fronds may be re¬ 
moved before the new ones have started. 1 
do not like to take too many off until the 
plants have started into new growth, but if 
thinned out. Hie new fronds will have a better 
chance, besides which it is difficult to clean 
the plants later oil without damaging the 
tender young fronds; ibis, of course, more 
particularly applying to Hie denser-growing 
Adiunfiinis and Pleris.s. Any of Hie vigorous- 
growing varieties which are likely to over¬ 
grow the choicer sorts should lie taken out 
and replaced by younger plants, or in some 
cases the Ferns may be divided and replanted. 
When this is done, as much new compost 
should he used as jKissible. 

In re-arranging the fernery, care should be 
taken to give those which have any coloured 
lints in the young fronds the most exposed 
positions. It will generally be found lliat 
Iliose with deep green fronds delight must in 
shady nooks, while those with red-limed 
fronds thrive best when exposed to some sun¬ 
light, the tints also lieing brighter. All the 
Ferns which are not replanted should have 
some of Hie surface• soil removed, replacing 
lids with some fresh compost. Many of the 
Pterises, Aspleniiinis. etc., require fresh com¬ 
post at the base of the stems, for as they 
advance In growth they form a stem. The 
new roots come from the base of the fronds, 
and unless provision is made by adding new 
soil, or. in the case of pot plants, potting 
deeper, the young roots lierisli before they 
reach the soil. The Tree Ferns will derive 
much benefit by having some Sphagnum Moss 
bound round the stems. In the case of 
Lomailns, this is the only way to keep the 
plants in a vigorous anil healthy condition'. 
The Dicksonias, loo, are much improved by 
Ibis treatment. Sphagnum may also be used 
for the tiase of Asplenluni Nidus and any 
others which make those woolly-looking sur¬ 
face roots. Later on, when Hie plants are in 
active growth, a little artificial fertiliser may 
be sprinkled over this Moss, but only in 
moderate quantities. Most Ferns are bene¬ 
fited by tlie application of a little manure 
while they are in a growing slate, but it 
should never be used while they are dormant. 

I may here refer to the necessity of giving 
Ferns plenty of light. All the woodwork and 
glass of tlie fernery should he kept as clean as 
possible. Of all errors in the culture of 
Ferns, I consider the greatest is the use of 
green glass, or green shading of any kind. 
Undoubtedly the green shade easts a line over 
the foliage which hides some of the defects 
which would he seen in clear daylight, but 
put plants which have been grown under the 


influence of this object bumble shade beside 
(hose which have been grown under clear 
glass and the difference will at once be ap¬ 
parent. H. L. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aspleniums. Several of the Asplenia ins 
may be recommended for winter use. Where 
plants are required for indoor decoration the 
Aspleniums of the hulhiferum type will be 
found very serviceable, provided the atmo¬ 
sphere is not loo dry and t he temper.it ure does 
not. fall below freezing point. A. Jaxum 
puuiihiin imiy Is- particularly recommended, 
being one of the most elegant in appearance, 
of free growth, while stock may be obtained 
from l ho bulbils, though these are riot so 
plentiful as in some species. A. hiforuie is 
another useful sjiciies. In a young state Ibis 
is rather thin and snuggling, but for larger 
specimens it is one of I lie best, and very pro¬ 
lific in bulbils. As g small plant A. Colensoi 
Is serviceable, but rather more tender titan 
some. A lueiduin lias fronds of great sub¬ 
stance, anil will last In a room almost as well 
as the Aspidistras. The species does not pro¬ 
duce bulbils, and spores do not germinate 
freely. A. fiaeeiduin makes a flue basket 
Fern; (lie long, drooping fronds can only de¬ 
velop properly when Hie plant is suspended. 
Hulbils are produced in great quantities, and 
these develop into fall-sized plants while on 
(lie parent and add to the appearance of the 
plant. The true form of A. bulbiferuui may 
also lie included in this list. The Aspleniums 
all like a isalty compost, ami during tlie sum¬ 
mer require more shade than the Fields, etc. 
Tlie plants required for winter decoration 
may le grown on through tlie summer in a 
moist, shady position, and later on in llie 
autumn they Should have a drier place and 
[plenty of light 1 . If more attention were i«id 
to baldening plants off there would be less 
cause for complaint aliout Ferns not lasting 
well indoors. Tills applies particularly to 
Aspleniums, for though they undoubtedly'like 
a moist .nid rather shady position while they 
are making growth, they will, if gradually 
hardened off. last better Ilian mnnv Ferns.— 
F. II. 


Dahlia trial at Wisley, 1921.— A large num¬ 
ber of new Dahlias has been recommended 
for growing at W'iwle.y in 1921. with a view to 
Iht- best obtaining awards from the Joint 
Fill,ini t’lBumililee of the K.H.S. and the 
N.I1.S. For Hie purposes of toiu t ] arisen and 
estab&hing a definite standard for each sec¬ 
tion, it, lias lieeu decided to invite raisers of 
Dahlias to send to Wisley the six varieties 
(or fewer If so many are not available) which 
I hey consider the host in the respective 
cltisses iti which they are interested. Three 
plants of each variety are Invited to bo sent, 
to reach Hie Director, K.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, Ittploy. Surrey (Horsley Station, I., 
and S.W. Illy.), by April 30th. The neces¬ 
sary entry forms will be sent on application 
to liLm. .Tills appeal is made to raisers only 
to prevent duplication of varieties, a* the 
simce available for Dahlias is limited. The 
following list of classes has been agreed upon 
by the Secretary of the X.D.8. and the Direc¬ 
tor of Wisley. It is to be kept in view that the 
trial is primarily to bring out tlie best for 
garden decoration : —1, Cactus varieties; 2. 
dwarf bedding Cactus varieties ; 3, decorative 
varieties ; 4. small varieties; a, Paeouy-flowered 
varieties (large) ; (>, Pieony-flowered varie¬ 
ties (small!; 7, single varieties; 8, Collarette 
varieties; !), Star varieties; 10, Poinion 

varieties ; 11, show and fancy varieties for 
garden decoration. 
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Royal tfortiealtqpal Society. 

January 11th, 1921. 

A.' interesting exhibition representative o£ 
the varying aspects ol flower culture charac¬ 
terised the first meeting of the year, and both 
by its excellence and the Interest taken in it by 
visitors augurs well for the future. Inci¬ 
dentally, it afforded proof both of the wealth 
and variety of flowering subjects—hardy and 
exotic—in winter, as also the general alert¬ 
ness of gardeners, private or commercial, in 
bringing the best of such things into a well- 
merited prominence. Orchids, for example, 
were particularly strong, handisome banks of 
them coming from some of our well-known- 
growers. Of more easily grown, less exclusive 
flowering subjects were the Chinese Primulas, 
a floor group of the best of them one of the 
main features of the show. In another direc¬ 
tion, the vegetables were noteworthy. Of 
other things, Carnations occupied a pro¬ 
minent place, while among hardy plants the 
early bulbous Irises were, without doubt, the 
most fascinating. Quite a variety of new 
plants gained recognition ou the occasion. 
Following are some particulars of the lead¬ 
ing exhibits : — 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Of these, the flue floor group of Chinese 
Primulas from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
heading, was a prominent feature. Inci¬ 
dentally, by the inclusion of more than one 
important novelty, it marked progress. The 
arrangement took the form of cone-shaped 
pyramids ami intersecting valleys, with cres¬ 
cent-formed groups surmounted by specimens 
of Phoenix Koebeliui in t he background. Each 
pyramid or group was of a separate colour, 
the arrangement in its entirety admirably 
well fitted for the larger conservatory, where 
these plants are grown on a liberal scale. 
The newcomers Included Etna, a scarlet bril¬ 
liantly endowed from the colour standpoint, 
and dark of leaf and stem—a considerable 
attraction. Compared with Brilliant King 
and Crimson King, the improvement is 
marked. The other novelty—both, we - be¬ 
lieve, were being shown for the first time— 
was Oxford Blue, a deep Beading Blue in re¬ 
spect to colour, and -much larger flowered, 
lu addition, it has the reputation of being a 
better grower, oud tills much its good habit 
clearly demonstrated. It is obviously a dis¬ 
tinct gain ou any known blue. Coral Pink,The 
Duchess—probably one of the most popular 
varieties ever raised—Royal White and Giant 
White, Double Pink and Glaut White Star 
were noted among others. The plants were 
particularly well flowered, the colours effec¬ 
tively grouted. Begonias, Azaleas, Cycla¬ 
mens, and Carnations were freely stiowu by 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield. Notable 
in the last -named were White Pearl, Sheila 
Greer, and the pink laidy Inverfortli. Mr. 
Herbert Chapman, Rye, contributed Freesias, 
Narcissi, and Sitowdroits. A group of flower¬ 
ing plants from Mr. L. It. Bussell, Richmond, 
while largely comprising Azaleas and Camel¬ 
lias, also contained Cyclamens, TillaUdsia 
Linden i, and Callicarpa purpurea. The 
Azaleas wore chiefly A. Vervameana and its 
white variety and the new red, Fred Sander. 
Two varying forms of the late-flowering 
Chryeanthomtmi Autocrat were shown by 
Messrs. Ix>we and Shawyer, Uxbridge, each 
gaining an Award of Merit. Pure white and 
of the refluxing type of Japanese in the ori¬ 
ginal, the other had taken on the incurved 
form. Both were in excellent condition, and 
for late work should prove invaluable. Late- 
flowering Chrysanthemums were also contri¬ 
buted by Mr. S. Aisb, Dunstable, Beds., Bur¬ 
ton, Avalanche, Heston White, and Edith 
Cavell being noted among others: 

CARNATIONS. 

Superb groups of these were arranged by 
Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards Heath, 
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and Mr. C. Englemann, Saffron Walden. 
That from Messrs. Atlwood contained particu¬ 
larly good vases of Wivelsfield White, Wlvelg- 
tield Apricot, Wilvelsfield Claret, and White 
Enchantress, though (the more striking of 
them all was the new scarlet, Edward All¬ 
wood, a brilliant self, calculated to leave not 
a few of preseut-day scarlets much iu the 
rear. The best pink-flowered sorts were Mrs. 
Walter Homus and Salmon Enchantress. In 
that from Mr. Englemann. the Apple-blosso-m- 
1 luted Boadlcea was particularly effective and 
good. Thor, the richest of scarlets and re¬ 
markable for colour, needs size and a few 
more petals added to its unequalled bril¬ 
liancy, while Jazz, among the yellow-ground 
fancies, has the most striking scarlet mark¬ 
ings of any we have seen. Circe was excel¬ 
lent. Laddie, Ilona, and Lady Nontholiffc, all 
pink-flowered, were admirable : while Cupid, 
also pink, and a new one of British origin, 
gained an Award of Merit. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

These were not numerous. Iu the group 
from Messrs. Wbitelegg and Co., Chlslehurst, 
which a bo contained a huge number of dwarf 
shrubs, the more attractive flowering subjects 
were the early bulbous Irises, and of these 
(the inimitable I. reticulata, I. Danfordite 
(yellow), and the variable 1. RosenbacManu 
were tlie chief. In that from Messrs. Cut- 
busli. High gate, Iris histrioides was very 
beautiful: while Christmas Roses, Saxifmga 
Burseriana, Hamamells arborea, and other 
plants were noted. Iu Mr. Keuthe's group, 
few flowering plants were remarked. Iris liis- 
triohles major, Saxifraga Irvingi and Leuco- 
jum eurpathieum being the best with shrubby 
subjects as Berberis japonic* hycnialis and 
Andromeda japonlea. Galax aphylla was of 
good leaf colour. From ' Messrs. Ryder and 
Co., St. Albans, came a great group of Box 
and Buy trees in tubs. 

ORCHIDS. 

These were extensively shown and much 
admired. Noteworthy for the excellent cul¬ 
ture and the array of choice kinds was the 
splendid group from Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown, Tunbridge Wells. Iu tills, Odontlodu 
Aleilflades, bearing a raceme of thirty-four 
flowers, was exceptional. It gained a Cul¬ 
tural Commendation. Of Cattleya Maggie 
Raphael alba many plants were shown. 
Odiontiodas and Odontoglossums abounded. 
The brilliant Sophro-Liclio-Cnttleya Mara¬ 
thon was very lino. The group from Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co. was rich in Odonloglos- 
suins, Oneidiums, Phalemopsls amnbilis, and 
much besides. Mr. Cypher's group was 
wholly of C.vpripieU'iums. and of these the 
rosy-flowered Thompson!, aureurn virgiuale, 
Marshal Haig, and Victor Hugo were excel¬ 
lent. The most notable novelty <>f the day, 
however, was Baron Schroder's Ladio-Cat- 
tleya Sehrodeno var. Conqueror, which gained 
a First-class Certificate. Iu the remarkable 
expanse of its flowers, the wonderful size and 
purity of its pietals, and the rich contrasting 
lip it will take some beating. Very striking, 
too, Yvas Udontoglossum Hypatia, McLean's 
variety, from Messrs. McBean, Cooksbridge. 
Its petals have unusually long, tailoring 
ititps. They are reddish, with mauve-coloured 
margins. Oclonliioda Madeline, McBean's 
variety (0. Charleswonthi x 0. crispuni), 
was another of this firm’s novelties, those 
mi mod respectively securing the First-class 
Certificate and the Award of Merit. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

No fruit was shown, and but one collection 
of vegetables, that from Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading. Of the several items shown 
the Leeks probably commanded the greater 
notice—finer produce, Indeed, would he diffi¬ 
cult to conceive, particularly of the varieties 
Royal Favourite and Sutton's Prizetaker. 
Sutton's Dwarf Gem Sprouts were also ex¬ 
cellent, and of this vegetable no variety is to 


popular among vegetable enthusiasts. Of 
Onions, Sutton's Al, Imperial Red, and 
Crimson Globe were well shown, together 
with Chicory, Salsify, CVrave Trouchuda, 
Kales, and other seasonable produce. 

A complete list of new ptlants certificated 
and medals awarded will be found in our ad¬ 
vertisement columns. 


ROOffl RjlD WINDOW. 

Plants for the House. 

Ir will be. generally admitted that of late 
years cut bloom lias, to a great extent, super¬ 
seded the employment of plants in the house. 
The advantages of the latter are sufficiently 
obvious. Cut flowers cun be arranged ac¬ 
cording to tile idea of the piersou concerned, 
and, although they must he reneYved from 
time lo lime, they do uot call for so much 
attention as do pot. plants. Whore pot plaids 
are used, there are almost certainly some 
losses, either from exposure to an unsuitable 
atmosphere or from neglect, or comparative 
neglect, during the time they are in tlio house. 
Nevertheless, it is always advisable to have 
a slock of pint pihmtsou hand in ease of emer- 
geucies. In the summer and autumu there 
is no great difficulty in this respect, even 
where glass accommodation is rather limited, 
but in winter there may be a greater diffi¬ 
culty lu psroviding a supply. In the early 
part of (lie year, therefore, a little thought 
might well lie devoted lo suitable subjects. 
Crotons, Draaenas, Sunchezias, Marantas, 
and Uie choicer niee of tine-foilinged plants 
cannot lie grown satisfactorily by everyone, 
but there are other elegant plants which, if 
not so brightly coloured, are almost equally 
effective, and which may he substituted for 
the more delicate sorts. Those may Include 
the Am Lias (the hardier sorts), Grevlllesis, 
Ficus, and Coleuses in the way of tine- 
foliaged pilants, Coleuses, of course, only 
Iteing available until late autumn, where 
there may not be a warm stove. Aspidistras, 
despite the obloquy fast upon them recently, 
will be found useful ; so, too, will Ferns of 
many kinds, especially the finer varieties of 
I’teris, Neprhrolepis, and. of course, Adlantum 
cuneatum. Flowering plants may be found 
in Primulas. Cyclamens, and Cinerarias, as 
well as in Chrysanthemums and forced bulbs 
iu their season. Nothing is so greatly appre¬ 
ciated a.s pots of Mignonette, and in early 
slicing forced pieces of tile variegated Plan¬ 
tain Lilies—Fuukhis—are serviceable. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


OBITUARY. 

Mrs. Foley I loans. Worcester.—T he death 
has occurred at Worcester of Mrs. It. Foley 
Hobbs, wife of Mr. Foley Hobbs, of the firm 
of Messrs. Bentley, Hobbs, and Mytton, 
auctioneers, Worcester. Mrs. Hobbs shared 
with her husband an enthusiasm for Row 
culture. Some years ago the offer was made 
to Mr. Hobbs of naming a Rose produced by 
Alexander Dixon, a grower of County Down, 
nnd he chose the name of “ Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs.” Many a Midland garden possesses 
this exquisite Rose—with ivory-white pietals, 
just tinged at the edges Yvillr pilnk. Mrs. 
Foley Ilobhs. who had had a prolonged ill¬ 
ness. was a daughter of Mr. William Farmer, 
of I Lining!ou, near St ratford-on-Avon. 


The will lias been proved of Mr. William 
Foster, St. Martinis Terrace, Chapxdtowu 
Road, Leeds, of Messrs. I!. Foster and Sons, 
chemical manufacturers, showing estate 
valued at £17,550. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties. 

Seed order.— With the New Year the lists 
o i vegetable and Uowor sets Is issued by 
various firms serve as a reminder that if is 
t ime to consider and arrive at a decision as 
to the season’s requirements, and to dis[:;itell 
♦ he order for the same as soon a« may be 
afterwards. Although ]a'd introductions 
which have been grown and found satisfac¬ 
tory in every respect should be adhered to, 
novelties should not be shunned, but, on the 
contrary, given a trial, as it is always pos- 
sibie that, something in one cliircotton or an¬ 
other may be found to give better results or 
excel what may have been grown hitherto, 
either in the vegetable or lloral departments. 

Sowing peas. —As soon as the seeds arrive, 
i'eas of I lie round-seeded early varieties 
should lie sown ou warm, sheltered borders ia 
the more favoured localities, in rows ti feet 
apart, which will admit of early Potatoes, 
Spinach, or Radishes being grown lietween 
them. In less-fa you red districts tlie first 
towing should lie made in [lots, boxes, or ou 
tuives. with a view to Irmtsplanfing as soon 
as weather conditions ]iemiit in March. For 
(litis purpose both early wrinkled and round- 
eeeded varieties may lie used. If a very 
early gathering is desired, and accoiuimodn- 
itioii exists for growing them under glass, how 
a semi-dwarf variety in 10-inch pots in a com- 
Ipost of three pacts loam, the remaining purl 
consisting of eipial (xnl ions of decayed 
manure and leaf-mould. The number of pots 
to lie sown will necessarily depend on the 
space and adnipltikiiUly of the house at eom- 

] LSI lid. 

Broad Beans. —An early sowing of these on 
a warm border may be made under the same 
conditions in regard to climate and locality 
as for I’eas, otherwise the sowing should lie 
made in itols and raised under glass or de¬ 
ferred until the soil is somewhat warmer 
aud drier. 

Cucumbers and Melons. —To obtain fruits 
of both as early as possible in the season, it is 
cits!omary to make the first sowings as soon 
as the seeds epaue to hand in the present 
month. The seeds are best sown singly in 
thumb or very small pots, the Cucumbers in 
light, rich soil and the Melons in good, sound 
leam, the compost in both cases to be in a 
moist condition and warmed beforehand. 

Tomatoes. —lit many instances tin early 
crop of tin's fruit lias to lie forthcoming, io 
obtain which it is requisite to raise tile 
plants early in January. Seed of some ap¬ 
proved early maturing kind should, therefore, 
lie sown ill once thinly, eitiier in pots or pans, 
and care taken to keep the seedlings after 
they nplicar. as dwarf and sturdy as possible 
until ready for potting off. 

Flower seeds to sow. —If successful results 
are desired the same season the plants are 
raised, it is necessary that seed of Gloxinias 
and Tuberous Begonias lie sown without, fur¬ 
ther delay. As the seed is very fine, great 
care in Hie preparation of tile pots or pans 
and the sowing, which should lie done oil the 
surface, merely scattering a very little fine 
sandy soil over it afterwards, must be exer¬ 
cised. Cover with glass, and keep shaded 
until germination lakes place. 

Propagation. —As this will soon be occupy¬ 
ing attention, the house or cases devoted 1o 
file purpose should undergo a thorough 
cleansing after clearing out all old plunging 
material. Cockroaches and woodlice often 
prove very destructive, and the opportunity 
should, therefore, be taken, not only to deal 
drastically with them, but to take steps to 
exclude them if ixxssible in future. Sterilise 
fresh plunging material before introducing it 
to house or eases. A. W. 
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Midland Counties. 

Melons.— Seeds will now be sown for the 
first hatch of Melons. Sow I lie seeds in 
2J-lneh pots filled with fine loam mixed with 
a small quantity of leaf-mould. I’lunge the 
seed-pots in a gentle hot-bed and cover them 
with a sheet of glass. No water will be re¬ 
quired until the seeds germinate. As soon 
as the seedlings appear they should be grown 
as close to the roof-glass as possible where 
there Is no danger of cold draughts. A mild 
hot-lied formed of leaves mid stable litter 
(previously prepared) should be made in the 
house, and on it should he placed a firm 
ridge of good loam mixed with a little wood- 
ashes and old mortar-nibble. When (lie 
plants are large enough plant them out 2 feet 
n|iart. Maintain a night temperature of 
05 dogs., with a suitable rise by day. Tile 
smaller fruiting varieties, such as Hero of 
Isjckinge, can be recommended for early 
fruiting. 

Tomatoes. —Seeds for successions 1 batches 
will now lie sown and placed on a gentle 
bottom-heat until the young plants are above 
tlie soil, when they will lie placed on a shelf 
near the roof-glass in order to promote a 
stocky growth. As soon as the plants are 
targe enough to handle they wilt he potted 
singly into small pots, using a compost of 
finely-sifted loam and leaf-soil in equal parts. 

Forcing flowering shrubs. — Small batches 
of Azalea mollis, Deutzias, Lillies, Primus 
Irttoba, Cyrus florlbuiida. Stapliylen colehica, 
Wistaria sinensis, etc., may lie placed into 
heat us required. It is wise to have these 
plants in flower early enough to allow them 
to he hardened a little before placing them 
in their flowering quarters. They will then 
last in flower much longer than if they were 
taken straight from Hie forcing - house. 

Roses may now be* safely introduced into 
slight heat as required, selecting plants 
which haveenade fairly strong, well-ripened 
wood. Before placing them indoors see that 
the drainage of the isits Is clear. Cut back 
all weak growths, and if necessary slightly 
cut back the flowering wood. Remove all 
useless wood from climbing varieties and tie 
tlie flowering growths neatly to stakes. 
Forcing by the excessive use of artificial heat 
must not be attempted, as this will cause the 
flower-stems to be weak and of little use for 
decoration. 

Vegetables.— Having decided where the 
principal crops are to lie grown advantage is 
taken of dry mornings to wheel manure to 
tin* different quarters In readiness for digging 
and trenching, which are being proceeded 
with on every favourable occasion. A good 
depth of soil is of the utmost importance for 
the successful cultivation of vegetables. An 
effort should lie made to trench as much as 
possible each year. Where tlie subsoil is very 
heavy and cold it is not desirable to bring too 
much of It. to the surface, as by so doing tlie 
ground will lie rendered unfit for Hie recep¬ 
tion of small seeds for some time to come. 
The sub-soil may lie materially improved by 
forking into the bottom of each trench a 
quantity of old lime rubble, wood-ashes, or 
any decayed vegetable 111111101 * that may he 
available. A suwiug of 

Broad Beans will be made as soon ns pos¬ 
sible in a sheltered position, where the soil 
was manured and well dug in the autumn. 
Beans like a heavy rich soil, their roots ex¬ 
tending downwards to a considerable depth. 
Early Longpod is one of tlie host for early 
sowing, and should he sown in rows 3 feet 
apart, with 0 inches between tlie plants. As 
a precaution against, mice the Beans may tie 
damped and well sprinkled with red-lead 
before sowing. F. IV. G. 


Scotland. 

Stove.— 111 (lie end of the present month or 
early in February it is customary to repot 
the general collection of stove plants. It is 
advisable, therefore, to make certain that 
the needed materials are nut only under cover 
lint in such a place that llie soil may be com¬ 
fortably warm when required. The chief in¬ 
gredients necessary are good sound loam, 
which lias been at least twelve months 
slacked, plenty of clean, sharp sand, char¬ 
coal, and fur some plants fibrous peat 
Alooasins, Marantas, Anthurtums, aud that 
class of plants generally, appreciate the addi¬ 
tion of pent, and thrive better when it can 
lie afforded. Sis* to having plenty of clean 
pcits and an ample supply, of drainage 
materials ready. Should the plants require to 
lie carried through the <>]>en air to reach tlie 
polting-shed, or If the latter lx* cold and un¬ 
healed, it is preferable to use a iiotling- 
board and to do the work in the house which 
is occupied by the plants. Chills are as 
greatly to be feared in the case of plants as 
of people, and a little cure in preventing these 
may mean all the difference between good 
and indifferent results as regards tender 
pla ills. 

Greenhouses. — 1 la nip requires to lie ex¬ 
pelled, otherwise tlie pipe-lient may lie kept 
at. 11 low point; in most eases, where tlie 
plants include Primulas, Cinerarias, and 
Cyclamens, if frost be little more than ex¬ 
cluded the results will Is* better if (lie bloom 
be a little later. The old Cytisus ruceinxisus 
is a useful and sweetly-scented plant at this 
time either in small or in large isits. Large 
pieces, however, lend to become scraggy if 
not fairly we 11 cut in annually, and where 
hard cutting back is practised the plant 
never attains to any great size. Growers 
must, therefore, choose lietween medium- 
sized, well-furnished plants or larger and 
rather scraggy pieces. Tlie Acacias, too, are 
valuable at this time. A. dealbala especially 
so. Ollier good varieties are A. Hieeann, A. 
Ifrummoudi, and A. pulehella. All are easily 
grown iti a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
1 used to like Hahrolhammis (Ceslruui) 
e'.egaus at this season, lull it lias been lost 
sight of for a long time. Swalnsonlu 
gulegifolia and Sollyn heteropliylla are use¬ 
ful for rafter and pillar work respectively. 
The latter is a charming twilling plant with 
sky-blue flowers, and was at one time 
popular when trained over wires in com¬ 
petitive groups of greenhouse plants. Night 
temperature in mild weather ought not to ex¬ 
ceed 50 (legs.—a little less if Hie outside 
thermometer falls below freezing point. All 
the watering ought now to be done in the 
morning if possible. 

Wall trees.— It, is surprising, after the turn 
of the year, how quickly the buds plump up, 
so If pruning and training have fallen behind 
owing to bad weather or any other legitimate 
cause let it he taken in hand without delay, 
ami pushed to a conclusion as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. Where the walls, permit of it the 
spacing of branches ought to lx neat and 
regular. In the case of brick walls this can 
easily lx* done, but where the walls have )>een 
built, with irregular-shaped stones and small 
rubble ii may not tie possible to turn out a 
geometrically-trained tree. After all, tlie 
function of a tree is to produce fruit, and if 
it is satisfactory in this resiieet symmetry is 
(in my opinion) of secondary imiiortanee. 

Early Cauliflowers.— Everyone desires to 
have a few early Cauliflowers, and if a sow¬ 
ing of one of the small early sorts be made 
now there may be heads ready In May. Sow 
seeds thinly in pans, prick off into boxes, and 
afterwards transfer the seedlings singly to 
■Finch pots.- Finally repot into 6-inch pots, 
harden off’, and plant out where the plants 
can be readily prof eel ed from frosts. 

W. McGcffog. 

Dulmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES. 


Seasonable Notes. 

The weather around Christmas has been 
damp and muggy, just the weather which 
makes everything show moisture. The quilts 
ami coverings in bee-hives, with other things, 
have therefore probably seized iqion the 
atmospheric moisture and will be by no 
means dry. I myself have taken mine out, 
about two at a time, stud have well dried 
them, putting the newly-dried ones at. the 
bottom. Of course, 1 have not removed the 
quilt next to the frames of comb, and 1 also 
conduct my operations with extreme quiet¬ 
ness and gentleness, so as not to disturb the 
occupants of the hive in the smallest degree. 
As I have often said, litis plan of taking away 
quilts now and then during the winter is one 
to practise, even when weather conditions do 
not seem to require it, because, apart from 
the weather, they become a little damp 
through the normal condensation inside the 
hive. This Christmas, however, the prevail¬ 
ing warm dampness has, I think, rendered 
the removal and replacement, after airing, 
imiierative. In the Midlands the mugginess 
was excessive. 

Those bee-kerqrets whose hives are exposed 
to gales should secure them against any risk 
of being overturned, or even of their roofs be¬ 
coming dislodged. Hut do not. use two jiegs 
and a cord. One jieg with a rope attached, 
and a weight such as a brick at the other end 
arc host, because such a cord is always firm. 
It contracts and expands according to the 
Weather. So, having thrown the cord over 
the hive, let the brick be a few inches oil' the 
ground. I malic a point of mentioning this 
mode because I sometimes read advice to lace- 
keepers which suggests two pegs and a cord 
only. Clearly, if wind comes in dry weather 
tlie cord must exspsuul, and even if the hive 
cannot lie overturned it will, nevertheless, lie 
subject to a certain amount of vibration 
under a cord not quite tight. The continual 
shaking liy tlie wind, be it ever so slight a 
movement, will seriously disturb (lie liees and 
cause them to eat more stored food than 
would be normally necessary. It would also 
very probably cause unseasonable flying, with 
tlie further grave probability of the loss of 
very many bees. 

I personally am not in favour of opening 
the hive ever so little in the winter months to 
examine stores. Autumn feeding ought to 
have been adequate. But to allay anxiety, 
no harm can bo done by rapidly Inserting a 
••ake of candy over Ike cluster, though an un- 
iiiistakeably warm (lay should lie chosen. 

The Isle of Wight disease Is still .far too 
common, and all of us live in constant dread 
of its advent into our hives. Let none of us, 
however, lie unduly alarmed if, on a day in 
winter when the bees take a flight, we see 
stains in the shape of yellow blots or streaks 
anywhere on our hives. Flights in winter 
time are for exercise, and these stains may 
only be the evidence of our bees throwing off 
a natural accumulation consequent upon 
their enforced confinement^, from which they 
naturally free themselves when a chance pre¬ 
sents itself. B. R. II. 


Foulbrood diseases of bees.— Diseases of 
bees known us fouibrood are dealt with by 
Mr. G. F. White, of the F.S. Department of 
Agriculture. In Bulletin No. 810, European 
foulbrood is discussed. Tlie statement is 
made that it is mi infectious disease of the 
brood of bees, characterised by death of the 
brood during its uncapped stage and by 
absence of odour. The stock may be 
weakened, or even exterminated, by the 
disease. In 1K85, Cheshire and Cheync 
ascribed the disease to a storing bacillus (B. 


alvei). According to Mr. White, however, 
this organism is only a secondary invader of 
tlie dead lame, and not the cause. Tlie 
causative organism is B. pluton, an ovoid and 
sometimes yeast-like form, which cannot lie 
cultivated, and gains entrance lo the larvie 
by tlie mouth. American foulbrood (Bulletin 
No. Stilt) is characterised by a decided ropi¬ 
ness of the decaying brood and a iieculiar 
foul odour. It is of almosf world-wide dis- 
trihulion, and occurs in this country. Tlie 
causative organism is a sporing bacillus (B. 
larvai), which can lie cultivated on an agar 
made from live larvae and on an unhoated 
egg-yolk agar. 


BIRDS. 

Bird life and spraying.— The opinion of the 
Australian correspondent (Gakjoenino, 
November 27lh, 1020, p. (itil) connecting Hie 
prevalence of woolly aphis with t he increasing 
use of arsenical sprays, recalls tlie evidence 
given by a fruit glower lieforc the Depart¬ 
mental-Committee on the Protection of Wild 
Birds, which sat in 1013-1-1 and reported last 
year. Mr. .T. W. Willis-Bund, speaking par¬ 
ticularly with reference to south and west 
Worcestershire, pointed out how spraying 
had affected ldrd-life. “ We have taken to 
washing the trees largely, and Ihe result has 
been certainly to keep down the insect pests 
to some extent as <-enquired with what they 
were, but it has also to a great extent killetl 
the food. I think one cause of the change in 
bird life has been tlie application of these 
different mixtures killing all the insects." 
“ It opens out a very important question 
which, as far as I know," added Mr. Willis- 
Bund, " lias not been investigated at all, and 
that is, whether having killed down these 
different forms of life, others which they 
used lo prey u,)ion do not now increase, and 
consequently you get. iiioiv blight though less 
insects.” It has been held that, bird dopopu- 
hition is largely due to Ihe use of jioiison 
sprays, tlie birds dying through feeding on 
poisonous animal life. This, however, can¬ 
not explain why swallows are less plentiful, 
since the Hirutulxncs take their food on Ihe 
wing.—H. H. W. 

The siskin. —A day or two ago nty attention 
was directed to a small flock of birds, con¬ 
sist lug of about a dozen individuals. They 
were evidently non-residents, and, by exercis¬ 
ing caution, I was able to get within a t^iort. 
distance, when 1 recognised them as siskins, 
cumpara(lively rare birds in tills latitude, al¬ 
though not infrequent further north., Tlie 
flock consisted chiefly of cock birds, these 
being recognisable by their black heads, which 
are absent in the hens. Tlie general plumage 
of the siskin is a yellowlsli-groen, with yellow 
liars across the wings, the breast yellow, and 
the sides of a dusky yellow. I imagine that 
the migration of 1 lie siskin is somewhat 
erratic, and that these birds may have lieen 
blown off tlieir course by recent gales. Be 
that, ns it may, to the ornithologist they are 
most welcome and most, interesting. Harm¬ 
less from the gardener’s jioint. <)T view, the 
siskin feeds upon the seeds of Larch and of 
IUrch, or, at any rate, appeals lo find its 
food eluiefly u)>on those trees and upon Hie 
seeds of Dock ami Thistle. Those wtio may 
itave caged a irrfectiy wild siskin will know 
(that no bird more readily, or indeed, so 
readily, settles down into captivity, a cock 
bird having been observed to make a hearty 
meal of canary seed within five minifies of 
being caged. They make charming pels, and 
the cock bird breeds freely with a lien 
canary. Siskins are not, however, great 
soil getters.—W. McG., lialmae. 

The goldfinch. —During a recent spell of 
frosty weather goldfinches Itave become 
•humor, and have frequented fields In the 


neighbourhood of these gardens to feed upon 
the seeds of Thistles, tv not weeds, and other 
things. At (Inis sea son goldfinches assemble 
iu small flocks, and they arc most, interesting 
birds to keep under observation. Brightly 
coloured, there is little to distinguish the 
sexes, although I lie hens are smaller, and at 
t.lii« lime less brilliant than the cooks. In 
spring goldfinches nest freely in and around 
these gardens. Their nest is neat, and eom- 
ipucl, and Is formed from Moss, Grass stalks, 
or lichen, lined witii wool or hair. Occa¬ 
sionally I have found nests lined with Thistle¬ 
down in lieu of (lie latter muterkils, hut 
where wool is to fie found it a] 11 Kars to he 
preferred by the goldfinch. In the 1 garden the 
■nests- are usually built in tlie higher bmnehofl 
of All]lie trees or of Fear trees ; in the woods 
the Dime and Grab arc more generally chosen 
I ban other trees. There are usually five eggs 
of a bluish-green colour, streaked and spitted 
with reddish-black at, the larger end. Tlie 
goldfinch makes an admirable cage-bird when 
taken young, and in captivity may lie fed 
PI>on Millet, with a small proportion of 
bruised Hemp. I object, on principle, to 
caging this and other naturally brisk and 
lively wild birds ; but breeders apprcctate the 
gold finch not only for itself, but from tlie fact 
that mules, which result from crossing Ihe 
goldfinch with the canary, make excellent 
songsters. TV. MrG.. Tialman. 


TRADE NOTES. 

Messrs. Walter Voss and Co.— Iii view of 
recent legislative developments on the ques- 
I ion of horticultural sprays, useful informa¬ 
tion is contained in a booklet sent us by 
Walter Voss and Co., Ihe well-known horti¬ 
cultural chemists, of Millwalt, with whose 
every parcel of “ Carlton " arsenate of lead is 
issued a printed guarantee that it contains 
20 |ier cent, arsenic jjentoxide in Ihe paste. 
The booklet includes a handy*list of the iicsts 
controlled, and advice about 1 Do combinative 
uses of the product. We received also a copy 
of the amusing “Caterpillar Frolics” in pic¬ 
ture and rhyme, which, if not actually 
laureate in style, certainly iiosscss the right, 
pungency and ixiiiit for all those at war with 
the caterpillar la-st. The original drawings 
of these “Frolics” were displayed on the 
firm's stands at the Wisbech Commercial 
Fruit Show and at the Smilhfield Show. 

Srn vYixo machine awabus.—T lie following 
awards were obtained by (lie Vermorol spray¬ 
ing machines at the trial held by the Royal 
Horticultural Soclcly at Wlsley recently:— 
“ Eclair” No. 1 knapsack sprayer, Award of 
Merit ; “ Torpillc ” double action dry sprayer 
and “ Vermorite ” fungicide spraying-mix¬ 
tures, both highly commended. The above 
machines are among the best, known of a large 
range of popular models made by the Vermorel 
works, and illustrated catalogues giving par¬ 
ticulars of all types are available from 21 and 
20, Christopher Street, Finsbury Square, 
London, E C. 4, for those interested. 

Chelsea Show, May 24tit, 25th, and 20th. 
—In order to assist nurserymen who wish to 
prepare rock gardens and other exhibits for 
• he o]ieii air at Chelsea the Council of I lie 
Royal Horticultural Society is prepiml to 
consider early applications for space. Forms 
of entry can lie obtained on application lo the 
Secretary, R.H.S., Vincent Square, West¬ 
minster, S.W. 1, and should reach him not 
later than Saturday, January 29th. Spaces 
will Ixt allotted as soon as possible after this 
date.—W. It. Dykes, Secretary. 

Wart disease of I’otatoes. —Tlie atten¬ 
tion of Potato merchants, dealers, and 
growers is directed to the English Seed 
Potatoes Importation (Scotland) Order, 1920, 
and tlie - Irish Potatoes Importation (Scot¬ 
land) Order, 1920, which have been issued by 
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the Hoard of Agriculture for Scotland with a 
view to preventing the spread of Wart Disease 
through the introduction of infected Potatoes 
from England and Ireland. Under the 
former Order no seed Potatoes grown in 
England and Wales may lie imported into 
Scotland except under the authority of and 
subject, to the conditions of a licence obtained 
from the Hoard. Under the latter Order the 
landing in Scotland of any Potatoes grown in 
the districts in Ireland In which wart disease 
is known lo exist will be entirely prohibited. 
Further imrtieulnrs can lie obtained on ap¬ 
plication to (lie Board. 

Wood urn, pimps and equipment.— At the 
present moment there must bo a very large 
number of jieraons interested in buildings 
which can 1st erected without much trouble, 
and it is evident, that this is the view taken 
by Messrs. T. Bath and Co.. Dtd., IS, Savoy 
Street, Strand, London, W.O., who have 
issued a catalogue of remarkable character, 
setting forth by means of illustrations and 
specification the manufactured goods they 
arc offering nt their clearance sale. Besides 
wood buildings, particulars are given of 
numerous other articles, including incubnt rs, 
stoves, wire-netting, rustic work, and horti¬ 
cultural glass' 

Mu. j. Foitmcs, general secretary of the 
National Union of Allotment Holders, lias 
been appointed to represent, allotment holders 
on the Council of Agriculture of England. 


COMESPONDEjlGE. 

PLANTS AND PLOWIBS. 

Plants for bank f Taclccnham ).—For such a 
Ihiis it ion we should recommend the Hyperi¬ 
cum, which invariably does well and soon 
covers the ground. Rosa Wicluirainna would 
also answer, while Ivy would be very suitable 
for the position in question. For the swampy 
i)<irt you could use Willows, which could la* 
cut down lo the desired height. Nexl autumn 
you could intermingle with whatever plants 
you prefer, Narcissi and other liulbs that 
would flower in the spring. 

The Eucharis (Zebrina). —What, the Eucharis 
requires is plenty of heat, accompanied by 
abundance of moisture iu the atmosphere, all 
11 m* light possible, but no direct sunshine, and 
once Ihe soil in the pits or hods is well occu¬ 
pied with roots tire less they are interfered 
with the belter. Supply well-established 
plants with soot-water frequently, and never 
wholly dry them off at the roots. All the rest¬ 
ing needed is to lower the temperalurc of the 
house from 5 degs. to ltl dogs., doing this after 
growth has been completed. After a month's 
rest, sudden excitement, brought about by an 
increase of temperature, will start them 
flowering. 

TREES AND SIIRUBB. 

Cutting down Oleander (M. II .).—The 

Oleander will only flower in a salisfactory 
manner when leggy, and all attempts to ob¬ 
tain dwarf, bushy plants and flowers will end 
in failure. On this account we should advise 
you to hesitate liefore cutting il down, as if 
Ibis is done you are not at all likely to gel 
any blossoms next year. It. may need re¬ 
potting, yet, at the same time, Oleanders can 
be kept, in good health in the same pots for 
years provided the drainage is perfect and 
•they are given plenty of wafer, particularly 
during the summer months. It is not at. all 
a difficult subject to strike from callings put 
in during the spring or summer. They should 
he formed of the young shoots (those of weak 
or medium vigour lieing preferable) taken off 
at a length of •! inches to (i inches, the bottom 
set of leaves removed, and then dibbled firmly 
into well drained pits of very sandy soil. 
After being watered they must he placed in a 
close case in a shaded pail of the greenhouse 
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or in a rather warmer structure. If a close 
propugating-case is not available, a hand- 
light or large bell-glass will do, while a home¬ 
made one may Ik* improvised from an 
air-tight box of sufficient depth, with u pane 
of g'lass laid over Ihe top. The Oleander, 
too, is one of those subjects that may be 
struck in a bottle of water, but in Ibis way 
the roots are so lender and the subsequent 
risk of bruising them in polling is so great 
llial si i jking them in soil is preferable. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

II. G .—See article on “ Evergreen Hedges" 
in our issue of December 4, 1920, p. 673. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. If. /{., Yorks.—1, Please 
send iu bloom ; ‘J, next. week. 

Names of fruit.— Mrs. E. J. Bruce .—Pear 

Out-Uiae, a stewing variety.- liev. G. Fi/lcul. 

—I’ear Winter Nelis. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

1!. A. Morris, 225, Bristol Street, Birming¬ 
ham. —List of Seed Potatoes, Gladioli, 
Ltliums, Begonias, etc. 

H. N. Ellison, West Bromwich.— List of 
Pedigree Seeds and Reliable Bulbs, 1921. 

W. Drummond and Sons, 57 and 5R. Dawson 
Street, Dublin. —List of Garden Seeds. 

,T. W. Core and Son, IVIeriioroiigh.— List of 
fine and Choice Chrgsanlheniunis, Pelar¬ 
goniums. Fuchsias, Coleus, and other Green¬ 
house Plants. 

E. Webb and Sons, Limited (Stourbridge i.— 
Catalogue of Vegetable, and Ploierr Heeds, 
1921. 

Blackmore and Langdo.v, Bath. —List of 
Begonias, Delphiniums, and Gloxinias. 

Tooudod and Sons, Southampton.— List of 
Tested Herds, 3921. 

Stuart and Mein, Kelso.— List of Garden 
Heeds. 

It. S. Banks, Sonnier It<«id. Scarborough.— 
List of Heeds and Plants. 1921. 

Tom E. Kino, Limited, Somcrsliam, St. 
Ives. Hunts. —Price List of Hand-picked 
Heed Potatoes. 1920-21. 

Bkbh, Limited, Liveriionl.— List of Flower 
anil Vegetable Heeds ; List of Fruit Trees, 
Roses, and other plants. 


BENN BROTHERS’ JOURNALS. 


Some Features of the Current Issues. 

Aeronautics. —“ Aeroplane v. Warship ” ; 
“ U.S.A. Air Mail Activities in 1920 ”; and 
“ Aeroplane Design,” l>v Ca.pt. F. S. Barn¬ 
well, It.Sc.. O.It.E., A.F.C., F.R.A.S. 

Cabinet Maker. —“ Foreign Trade in Fur¬ 
niture in 1020 ” ; “ The Treatment of the Bil¬ 
liard Itixnn ” ; and “ How Winter Furniture 
Sales were Advertised." 

Chemical Age. —“ Coat Handling in Chemi¬ 
cal -Works"; and “Chemical Iuqiorfs and 
Ex] Kiris." 

Ha nt ware Trade Journal.- -" Enamels for 
Sheet, Iron ami Steel " ; “ A Winter Window 
Display Problem ”; and " Mechanical 
Handling.” 

Farm and Home. —“ Symptoms of Foot-aud- 
Mouth Disease”; Points in the Agriculture 
Act ” ; and “The Weather of 1920.” 

The Fruit Grower. —” De-Control of Apple 
Prices ” ; “ Fruit Acreage in 1920 ” ; and 
“ IIuH Wholesale Markets.” 

Transport World.—" National Petrol Eco¬ 
nomy ” ; “Roads or Agra its " ; and “The 
Vehicle Log.” 


Rose Zephyrine Drouhin.— Is it a usual cx- 
lierience that if this Rose is nil hack hard it 
does not recover, hut dies away?—J. K. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted 
in Gardening free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules : All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C 4 . Letters on 
business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query 
is sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. We 
should be glad if correspondents, when referring to 
any article or note that has appeared in the paper , 
would kindly give ihe date and ihe page of the issue 
in which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply lo queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 

to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unique and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON JAN. 11, 1921. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

First Class Certificates. 

L«j'.i >*Cittleya flihrnderw Conqueror, from Baron Schroder, 
The Dell, Egham (dr.. Mr. Schill); Odontioda Hypatia, 
Mu Bean's nr., from Messrs .1. and A. MoBeau, Cookeshridge. 

Awards of Merit. 

Odontioda Madeline, McBean's rar., from Messrs. J. and A. 
McBean ; Odontogloasum Faustina, from Mr. W. R. Fasey, 
The Oak-', Holly Bush Hill, Snarcsbrook ; Odontioda Allabaui, 
rar. Ada Evans, from Messrs J. and A. McBean; Odonto- 
. loss uni Rufus, from Mr. W. R. Fasey ; Odontonia Oer* 8 , from 
Messrs. Charleawortb and Co., Haywards Heath; Cbarlea- 
wortheara nobilis, from Messrs. Charleswortb and Co. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora.— Messrs. Stuart Low and Oo., Jams 
Brook. Sussex 

Silver Flora. Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells ; Messrs. J. and A. McBean. 

Silver Bankmian.—M essrs. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham. 

Cultural Commendation. 

Messrs. J and A. McBean, for Odontonia Brugensis ; Messrs. 
J. and A. Mu Bean for Cattleya Maggie Raphael alba; Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown, for Odontioda Alcibiades. 

FLORAL COMMITTED. 

Awards of Merit. 

Chrysanthemum Autocrat, from Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer, 
Uxbridge; Chrysanthemum Autocrat Incurred, from Messrs. 
Lowe and Shawyer. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora —Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
for Chinese Primulas. 

Silver Flora. Messrs. Ryder. St. Albans, for Bays in tuba; 
Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, for Carnations; Mr. 
C. Kugeluiaun, Saffron Walden, for Carnations. 

81 lyer Banksian.—M r. G. G. Whitelugg, Chialehurst, for 
dwarf Conifers; Messrs. Stuart l.ow and Co, Bush Hill Park, 
Knfield, for greenhouse plants. 

Bronze Flora. Mr. G. Reuthe, for miscellaneous group; 
Messrs. W. Outbush and Son, Highgate, for greenhouse plants, 
etc.; Mr. 8 . Aish, Dunstable, Beds, for Chrysanthemums; Mr. 
L. R. Russell. Richmond, for Azaleas. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 
First Class Certificate. 

Messrs. Q. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, for Apple Giaygate 
Pearmain. 

Medal. 

Silver Gilt Grenfell.—M essrs. Sutton and Sons, for 
collection of regelables. 


Holland Park, South Kensington.— Horti¬ 
culturists will lie interested iu the proposal to 
acquire 35 acres of Holland Park, South 
Kensington, as a site for the University of 
London. This famous West End estate has 
been the scene of many important exhibitions 
of Ihe Royal Horticultural Society, and the 
Holland House shows have an importance 
second only to those of fire Temple Gardens 
and Chelsea. This year, for the first, time 
since the war, the Royal Horticultural Society 
will hold a show in the grounds of Holland 
House, the dales lieing fixed for July 5th, 6th, 
and 7®riginal from 
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The Morello Cherry as a Bush-tree. 


How seldom the Morello is met with in gul¬ 
dens growing in bush form! This is rather 
surpiising when its easy culture is taken into 
consideration. Apart from this, if so grown 
it would allow of valuable wall sjuice usually 
devoted to growing the .Morello Cherry being 
utilised for other fruits, such as l’lums, both 
for kitchen and dessert use. The Jefferson, 
Coe's Golden Drop, Kirke's, Pond's Seedling, 
and several other varieties succeed well on a 
north wall, and when so grown jirove ex¬ 
tremely useful where quantities of fruit tire 
required late In the season. The Morello 
when grown as a bush is best worked on the 
Mahnleb stock, as the latter promotes a dwarf 
habit of growth, and the trees may he planted 
!) feet ajsirt. If planted by the side of a 
walk they should stand back 2 feet from the 
edge of the walk. The hitter is the hast site 
for the hush Morello, as It allows of the trees 
being netted over to juvserve the fruit when 
ripe from bird attacks, and the washing of 
the I rees. mulching of border, and other minor 
details 'can also be far better attended to. 
As is well known, the Morello prefers a soil 
Inclined to be heavy, and the trees make the 
more robust growth and bear the finest fruit 
when afforded soil of tills description, so that 
if not naturally present the staple should have 
luam of a heavy description mixed with it If 
light and sandy. On the other hand, very 
heavy ssoll is better if lime-rubble Is worked 
in with it when trenehiug it jirejiaratory to 
planting?, bnt it should not be' overdone. Un¬ 
less the soil is of a j>oor description manure 
should he avoided, and then it should be 
thoroughly decayed and used sparingly, other¬ 
wise gross growths and gumming would en¬ 
sue. A bnrrowluad or so of prejiared soil 
would In all cases be preferable to Uie use of 
manure. The proiier way to make use of 
manure is as a surface mulching after the 
tiees have become established and begin to 
bear heavily, and they will then do with an 
annual dressing. It Is astonishing bow the 
roots find it and ramify In all directions, 
rendering the raking off of the remains of Hie 
mulch in the winter rather difficult to do .with¬ 
out tearing the roots. 

In a dry season the trees appreciate atten¬ 
tion in the way of watering, and If this can 
conveniently be done finer fruit will be the 
result. Diluted house or farmyard sewage, 
although not a necessity, may be given With 
advantage. Little or no jirunlng Is required 
beyond thinning the young wood when it has 
become at all crowded and removing dead 
branches. Stopping of the young shoots 


should he assiduously attended to during the 
summer mouths to prevent them from lie- 
coming long, hare, and straggling, this stop- 
ping tending in a great measure to jirevent 
gumming-*!ml loss of branches which gener¬ 
ally overtake trees that are allowed to grow 
without any restriction. Slopping or topping 
of the shoots is liest. done when the young 
growths have about six or seveu fully- 
developed leaves. 

Other minor details in tlieir culture, and 
which are the same as for wall-trees, are keep¬ 
ing the trees free from insect attacks, esix>ci- 
ally black-fly, and if the latter gains a footing 



Epilobium obcordatum. {See page 67.) 


washing with an approved Insecticide. If 
Lime and labour will allow, an occasional wash 
with the hose where water is laid on or by 
means of the garden engine will belli to keep 
them clean. As the washing of fruit-trees 
daring the winter months has now become 
recognised as an almost absolute necessity, 
the bush Morello should also receive attention 
in this direction, and even if nothing but soap¬ 
suds is used two or three times while the trees 
are in a dormant condition there will he little 
to fear from an insect, attack the following 
sitting. 

On bush-trees the fruit will hang in per¬ 
fection until the end of October or nearly as 
long as that grown on a wall, and in point of 
quality, size, colour of fruit, it is equal, while 
there Is a considerable difference in favour of 
the bush-tree iu the cost of production. 


Jlotes of the Week. 

Buddleia variabilis seedlings. During 
the past few years I have been surprised at 
I he numbers of self-sown seedlings of tills 
graceful shrub and ils varieties. These tip- 
pear in considerable quantities in (lie vicinity 
of I he parenl shrub, and often In unexpected 
places quite a distance away. Unless uprooted, 
they soon form vigorous plants.- E. M. 

The Gladwin. I have aliutil a dozen clumps 
of this Iris at the foot of. and quite close to, a 
Holly hedge. Very few things would thrive 
there as the soil becomes so dry in summer, 
but lliis Iris Is quite at home and furnishes a 
number of well-berried pods which are very 
useful for evergreen wreaths at Christmas. 
This Iris has a very nice appearance all 
through the winter, the foliage nut suffering 
from frost.—J. Column, l. 

Early Snowdrops. -Tlie mild weather is 
bringing on the spring flowers early. I 
gathered seven Snowdrops oil January fitti, 
also observed ihe Winter Aconite on January 
Otli. To-day (January llilli) I gathered quite 
a good hunch of Snowdrops, enough to till 
two bowls which had some Moss in them. 
Snowdrops look more natural stuck into Moss 
than in a bunch, as you see the form of each 
flower agalnsl the dark Moss.—S. A. M„ 
(,'len/yon, TIollywwd , Co. Down. 

Ceanothus Veitchi in bloom in January.— 
Is it not rare to find blooms on Ceanothus 
Veitchi in January? Last winter I found odd 
blooms. On January loth 1 gathered some 
nice sprays, and, with the addition of some 
long sprays of Teuciliim fruticans, 1 had 
enough to till a good-sized howl for tile dining- 
table. These came in useful, as there were 
no more Chrysanthemums lit to cut. The 
Ceanothus Veitchi Is a large shrub at one end 
of the rock garden, which is on a hill. It gets 
all the winds and is occasionally browned. 
There Is no wall near It.—S. A. IP, Co. Down. 

Pteris Victorias. —In a general way I am no 
admirer of variegation in Ferns, but P. Vic¬ 
toria 1 is tin exception. It.' is a very graceful 
variety with wiry peduncles almost 12 Inches 
in length, while the variegation consists of a 
shining white streak on a dark green base. 
Pteris Victoria Is, perhaps, more at home in 
the temperature of the stove than in that of 
the greenhouse. It is not, like the majority 
of Pterises, vety suitable for bouse work, be¬ 
ing too tender to last long iu good condition 
when so used. It is not yet too well known, 
although It has been grown for close upon 
thirty years.—A Scottish Gaisdpxeh, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


The Sea Pink (Armerla) in winter. —To day 

(January 12th) my attention was drawn to 
the rich grass-given of a broad edging of this 
popular and useful plant. If was the white- 
flowered variety of A. vulgaris, i’retty as it 
is in summer when while with bloom, it is 
eeitainlv a very effective plant iu midwinter, 
providing one of the richest green carpets in 
the garden. Tills Sea I'ink should be divided 
every few years to obtain the best effect of 
both foliage and flowers.— Sussex. 

Primula viscosa. Some of the alpine 
Primulas require more attention and better' 
accommodation than the amateur, who can 
only bestow a certain amount of time on his 
garden, is able to give them. 1’. viscosa can, 
however, be taken in band by the beginner in 
alpine culture. It is about as easy to please 
as the common Auricula, requiring, perhaps, 
rather better drainage and a light, gritty soil. 
It makes a very satisfactory rock plant, and 
can be rccohi mended to beginners in the cul¬ 
ture of alpine plants.—J. Coknhill. 

Burbank’s new miracles. According to re¬ 
cent reports, Mr. Burbank will soon Introduce 
to the world a Tomato-pepper, an ever-bearing 
Strawberry plant, a new giant Dahlia, an 
ornamental Tepiiev-tree, and a beardless 
Harley. Mr. Burbank's gardens of magic in 
California must be like that, wonderland in 
which Alice had so many amazing adventured. 
While admitting the practical value of this 
modern wizard's experiments, one neverthe¬ 
less feels that some of the results are almost 
grotesque. If, for Instance, the beardless 
Barley could speak, p would probably echo 
Hie words of the bewildered old lady in 
Mother Boose : “ Dawk a mercy me! Can (his 
be IV ”— Xew York Sun. 

Netted Iris (I. reticulata).—Bulbs of this 
(•banning Caucasian Iris which were iiolted 
up and plunged in ashes during August are 
now in bloom, and very beautiful are Ihe rich 
violet and golden flowers, which are delicately 
scented. Arranged in old bronze vessels 
among Moss and Ivy leaves they are very 
attractive. I think lids is (be uiosl satis¬ 
factory way of dealing with this lovely plant, 
as the flowers, being so delicate, are easily 
damaged by storms and slugs when grown in 
the ofien air. The plants in question have 
received no artificial heat whatever, having 
been simply taken from the ashes—in vbhich 
they were plunged in August—at (lie end of 
November, when the jxiis were found to be 
packed with roots and the plants about. ].} 
Inches high. They were gradually brought to 
the light in a cool, unheated greenhouse lso- 
fore they were taken into Ihe house. A few 
bulbs treated in this way will flower quite 
freely in a window. When grown in the open 
border a warm and sheltered nook should 
always be provided as a precaution against 
wind and storms.— E. Markham. 

Welsh vineyards. —Those interested in Ihe 
cultivation of the Grape and the making of 
wine in this country will learn with regret 
that the Marquess of Bute's vineyards at 
Cast ell-( loch and Swanbridge, both situated in 
the county of Glamorgan, have been uprooted, 
owing to the conclusion, based on experience, 
that our climate is not favourable to the pro¬ 
duction of wine of good quality that can hope 
to cuuqiete' with the palatable and choice 
wines of foreign count i ies. Once only in seven 
years was thorough ripening attained. The 
remaining seasons were indifferent, only 
partial ripening being attained. In 1887, a 
glorious year, considerable quantities of wine 
were made. The yen' - 1803 was one of the 
warmest and finest, within recollection, yvlth 
a mean temperature of 3.2 degs. above the 
average. The fruit ripened thoroughly and 
produced the record quantity of JO hogsheads 
of must. This juice, however, measured only 
20 degs. of saccharine, as against a required 
.'!2 dogs. In spile of this deficiency it was 
decided to add no sugar, with the result that 
nothing belter Ilian a vinegary liquor was 
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produced from I ha I year's vintage. Another 
oulstanding year was 1011. with 252 hours of 
bright, sunshine beyond the average and 1.5 
(legs, excess ill mean tempera tin e, yet if was 
found necessary in that year to add .'JJ lb. of 
oane sugar to every gallon of expressed juice. 
No attempt was made at. wine-making after 
1014. in view of tile foregoing results the 
conclusions would seem to tie clear that viti¬ 
culture in this country; holds out no promise 
of success. There is obviously something 
wrong with tIn* Climate when, in the most 
favourable of seasons, it is found necessary 
to resort to ihe artificial addition of sugar.— 
Hicham* Faulkner. 

Crocus Sieberi.— The earliest flowers of 
Crocus Sieberi are having an unhappy time. 
The mild season seems to have hastened their 
appearance, with the result that they are un¬ 
able to open. 1 never care for such a season, 
as Hies. 1 early Crocuses have a much belter 
chance of doing well when we have frost now, 
followed by brighter days. This little Crocus 
is so beautiful that we are glad to take our 
chalices of weather and enjoy it when it ran 
open its welcome blooms, which are of a 
bright lilac adorned by the golden-yellow base 
and orange-scarlet, stigmata and orange 
stamens. The variety called C. Sieberi versi¬ 
color is a wonderfully beautiful one.—S. 
A unott'. 

Eucharis grandiflora. —Among slave flower¬ 
ing bulbous plants few can equal this noble 
plant when well grown. Quite recently we 
saw a large number of plants in a market 
nursery producing their spikes * blossom 
with as much freedom as in the summer. The 
plants were growing for the most part in 
ll-iueh or 12-inch pels, each containing six or 
seven hlllbs. Each spike bore from live lo 
seven flowers of I be very linest quality. A 
low, compact, span-roofed house some 75 feci 
long by 15 feel wide was filled to overflowing 
with the plants, which were yielding hun¬ 
dreds of their chaste and beautiful flowers 
daily. Viewed in its entirely the house pre¬ 
sented a charming sight, and. judging by the 
great succession of spikes, there will be plenty 
of flowers for some time to come. 

Snowdrops. —Several clumps of Snowdrops 
have been in full flower here since the first 
week in January. This is unusually early for 
this part of the country, although further 
west and near the sea they have been con¬ 
siderably earlier. The clumps In flower first, 
curiously enough, were not Die varieties 
which are usually Die earliest with me. For 
example, some early lots of Galaiilhus Elwosi, 
among the first in ordinary seasons, have 
lagged behind this year, and are not fully 
open to-day (January loth). The Snowdrops 
now In bloom are mainly forms of Gainullins 
plieatus, tile " Crimean ” Snowdrop. II looks 
as if the nature of Ihe season affects some 
more than others. We have had little frost, 
but au almost phenomenal succession of wpt 
days, often with high temperatures. I.ittle 
snow has fallen. By the - way, tlie “aulumn- 
flowerliig ” Snowdrops do not seem lo ap¬ 
preciate a season such as this, and, while they 
have shown a general tendency lo fall into 
line with the others, they are very late.— 
Dumfries. 

Garrya elliptisa in Co. Down.—I enclose two 
enlarged photos of plants my sister look in 
our garden. The bush of Garrya elliptic!! was 
a mass of bloom tills winter, having escaped 
Injury l»y frost, which so often spoils it. I 
do not ever remember such a wealth of cat¬ 
kins. East season we had only a few blos¬ 
soms. The bush Is oil a sheltered hank facing 
south-west. I have a young plant nearer Die 
house, and If has bloomed well. The catkins 
are much finer on the young plant and have a 
pinkish shade, owing, I supliose, to the good 
soil it was planted in. Why do people not try 
and glow these beautiful shrubs, especially 
when fuel i» such a price and one has to de¬ 


pend on flowers from Die garden. The Gen- 
I la mi iicuulis is growing at one end of rock 
garden. It flowered well for a number of 
years in the lime rubble and ashes In which it 
was planted. I fear it needs lifting and 
Die lied remaking.- S. A. M., Co. Down. 

|Many thanks for photos, which, we are 
sorry to say. are not clear enough to show 
the value and homily of I wo such fine plants. 

- Ed. | 

Notes from Co. Down. D might be ’ of 
iuloresl lo some of your readers lo know Dial 
my sister found on January 2nd live blossoms 
of wild Wood Anemone in a glen close by. 
The flowers wore fully open. About 2 yards 
from Die Anemones I saw a few plants of 
Coin inline in full bloom. It was in a shel¬ 
tered nook on Die bank of a si team. There 
are no signs of Wood Anemone apjiearing 
anywhere else. Wild Primroses were seen on 
Christmas Day in this neighbourhood. 1 
found some on January 2ud.—8. A. M. 

The Winter Jasmine (J. nudifloram).—The 
severe frosts of mid-December ruined the qpen 
and partly-expanded flowers of Dlls shrub, 
but a few sprays of unopened buds out and 
placed Indoors have opened beautifully and 
are both welcome and effective. The 
straggling habit off growth of large specimens 
wlien left to themselves is nil her pleasing. 
Die long, slender, flower-decked shoots fall¬ 
ing about in all direeliolis and looting 
wherever they come into contact with the 
soil. It is a beautiful shrub for old collage 
walls and similar places. In almost any i>osi- 
tion. be it noilli or south, or even in Die iqS‘ll, 
il is equally satisfactory and is a constant 
source of pleasure.—E. M. 

The milk season experienced has 
suited Jnsiiiimiin liudifiornm. Here it is in 
flower, although in an i xposed situation, hut 
in sheltered, sunny places near Die sea it lias 
been glorious for some lime. I know a sunny 
wall in a seaside garden where, for many 
years, this Winter Jasmine was in (lower 
practically all'the winter, and early in the 
New Year was liberally wreathed with bloom. 
Ill that delightful book, " Stray leaves from 
a Border Garden," the author speaks of 
plucking some Jasmine on February lOtli, 
She remarks: “How curious Its name In 
Persian should be Jusemin and in Arab leniyn. 
Dumfries. 

Crocus ochroleucus.— This always seems to 
die out. after a short time, although. I know 
of gardens where It is quite a success, and In 
one or two places it lias, to my knowledge, 
become practically naturalised. Its normal 
period of blooming Is from October until De¬ 
cember, lmt in some seasons il is a little late 
and does not flower until November, and. with 
favourable weather, is in bloom till well into 
January. It has pretty little white flowers 
of a creamy hue and tinged with orange at 
the has", it conies from Asia Minor and lias 
been figured in the “Botanical Magazine,'' 
i. 5,027, and in Maw's “Monograph of Ihe 
Genus Crocus," t. 11.—Ess. 

Mulching Boses with living plants.— I have 
read with Interest Die noles by “ G.” (p. 0S7) 
and Mr. E. IE Jenkins in your issue of the 
151 h, and I should like to add my experi¬ 
ence. I have grown Hoses successfully for 
over twenty years. 1 mulched with living 
plants very freely, and with fair results so 
far as effect went, blit 1 found great difficulty 
in properly cultivating the Hoses. Now I 
grow my Roses in beds set in Grass. My beds 
vary in shape, some being oblong, some oval, 
some circular, and r only give the necessary 
room between the bushes. I never water my 
Roses, but I thoroughly work the bed sur¬ 
faces with the Dutch hoe once a week in dry 
weather. My Roses repay me abundantly for 
my lalsitir, hut I could not give them this 
allenlion if my beds were mulched with living 
plants. Further, most of the top-dressing 
and liquid-manure I give would he absorbed 
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by surface-rooting plants, to the detriment of 
tlie Roses. On the whole, I find it better to 
grow Hoses and other subjects by themselves 
In b,‘ds surrounded by Grass, in environments 
which give the easiest means of cultivating 
them.—It. W. A., Tlagtey, Worcester. 

The Fox Brush Gorse i flex nanus) lias been 
in bloom the winter llirough, and very wel¬ 
come this shrub is, bedecked with its warm, 
rich golden flowers. This Gorse. may be 
easily established on sunny banks or in stony 
places by scattering the seeds broadcast, in 
spring or early autumn. The Broom may be 
sown in the same way with excellent results. 
For massing along the sides of carriage drives 
aud for the dry parts of the wild garden sueli 
shrubs as those mentioned have a special 
value, and on large estates should be planted 
generously. The Broom and Gorse are better 
sown broadcast. Abandoned quarries and 
similar places which, left to themselves, are 
frequently an eyesore, may become features 
of interest when treated In this inexpensive 
and simple way.—M. G. M. 


The Dogwood (Cornus alba) and Broom in 
winter. —Where these are planted in quantity 
their effect in winter is very line, the rich rod 
bark of the Dogwood (Cornus alba) appear-* 
ing to great advantage, esiiecially if associated 
with clumps «f the common Iiroom (Cytisus 
Seoparius) and its varieties, the rich green 
branches of which are in striking contrast to 
the glow of I lie Dogwood. After rain, 
followed by bursts of sunshine, we sec these 
delightful winter effects at their best. A 
charming effecl is also created by allowing a 
few plants of Die Broom to thread their way 
among the Dogwood. The Sweet Briar tltosn 
ruhiginosa) looks extremely well associated 
with the above, the loose, arching branches, 
oil'll often 7 feel high, laden with large red 
fruits, being most attractive. The fruits 
often remain on the bushes long after the 
majority of berried subjects has been cleared 
by our feathered friends.. 

Pandanus Sanderi. —Those who appreciate 
the older Pandanus Voitchi do not appear to 
know the almost equally fine P. Sanderi. 


The latter is quite as easily grown as the 
older variety and is similar in character. The 
variegation in P. Sanderi is golden, while in 
tlie case of P. Veilehi if is, as is well known, 
white. The two varieties ought to find a 
place in all collections of stove plants, and 
(I think) pitH-es in 5-ineli or G-inch pots are to 
lie preferred to those of larger size.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Galanthus Ikariae.—In litis Gataullins we 
have a truly handsome Snowdrop. When in 
good condition it is charming with its broad, 
bright green, arching leaves and ils fine big 
white flowers deeply marked with green at 
the base. With me it was particularly liable 
lo be attacked by the Snowdrop fungus, and 
in a moist district has not been so satisfactory 
as one would wish. Its green leaves appear 
to lie more susceptible lo injury by extreme 
frosts as well, and occasionally it. lias been 
badly crippled through tills cause. It is. how¬ 
ever, such a beautiful and distinct Snowdrop 
that tiiose who wisii a collect ion of the best 
species should procure II. — S. Aiinott. 


Cuphea platycentra.—I had almost for¬ 
gotten the existence of Cuphens. once 
favourites for flower garden work, mil 11 visil- 
ing a neighbouring garden quite recently, in 
flic conservatory 1 found a number of plants 
la ]>otis, fi Inches in diameter, of C. platy¬ 
centra ip full flower, and the value of the 
plant was obvious. The plants were about 
a foot bigli and as much through, and might 
very well have been utilised for table decora¬ 
tion so neat, and free were they. Easily 
raised from cuttings, which root freely in 
spring in heal, both C. platycentra and 0. 
splendens may be quickly Increased. The 
plants in llie opon do not suffer very quickly 
from cold and Iasi for a long time, while, as 
indicated above, they are not without value 
under glass at. Uto close of the year.—W. 
McG., Jtalmac. 


Notes of the week.— 77ie Editor will he 
grateful to readers who will kindly send short 
votes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. 


HOSES. 

A Paved Rose Garden. 

Gardening, as known in England to-day. 
could scarcely have been better represented 
than by the illustration accompanying these 
notes, which depicts a rose garden in Die hey¬ 
day of its beauty. Flanked on one side by a 
pergola with open sides, admitting sun, light, 
and air, ils support ing columns are gracefully 
draped with a profusion of Roses. 

Flagstone paths. —The value of these in 
such a garden can scarcely he over-estimated, 
as with such paths the removal of soil and 
tlie various alterations to beds may be carried 
on cleanly and expeditiously at all seasons of 
I lie year. The unpleasant task of moving 
large quantities of soil, manure, etc., when 1 
gravel and grass paths exist, espiecially fol¬ 
lowing heavy rain, is well known, involving 
much valuable time in getting these paths 
right again. With llie flagstone path, how¬ 
ever, such work becomes pleasant, and the 
sticky surface of gravel paths following 
frosts becomes a tiling of the past. Weeding 
is dispensed willi and one can all end to the 
beds in all weathers. The flagstones are good 
at all seasons of the year, and decidedly 
pleasant to walk upon in summer after a 
heavy shower—a remark which is scarcely 
applicable lo grass paths—when the fragrance 
of Roses and other flowers is perhaps greater 
and more enjoyable than at any other period. 
Tlie Rose-beds are good in design, but. would 
have been vastly improved had York stone 
been used instead of hungry Box as an edg¬ 
ing. The Box, apart from being a gross 
feeder, provides a home for an army of slugs 
and vermin, and swallows up a lot. of valu¬ 
able lime in keeping it, in order. Edged with 
York stone, a greater variety of plants could 
be used, and where we now have the hard, 
dull lines of Box we should get natural lines 
of delightful dwarf-trailing plants in- their 
many and varied habits of growth and colour, 
tumbling over the stones in their pret ty ways, 
and furnishing an additional interest and 
beauty throughout the year. 

E. Markham. 


Notes on Roses. 

Although we may suffer from a surfeit of 
some flowers, it is rarely so with Itoses. To 
my mind Itoses are never more beautiful than 
when, growing naturally. When allowed their 
liberty plenty of''space must be provided, 
otherwise we must limit our selection, for 
such types as the Rugosa, Ayrshire, Penzance 
Briars, and even the old Gloirc de Dijon can¬ 
not do themselves justice if over-crowded. A 
hedge of Roses is not without Its charms, and 
as a screen it has few equals. The Rugosa 
and tlie Penzance Briars answer the purpose 
admirably, since they are perfectly hardy 
and of vigorous growth, and beyond thinning 
out where too crowded, little pruning is re¬ 
quired. The flowers of the former are very 
fragrant, and of the latter, like their parents, 
I lie common Sweet Briars, and others, the 
foliage is deliciously scented. Their attrac¬ 
tions do not end with the flowers, for a pleni¬ 
tude of brilliantly-coloured hips follows to 
decorate them for I tie winter. It. is, however, 
in unrestrained bushes that many Roses 
enhance the charm of the large garden. Who 
amongst us has not boon favourably im¬ 
pressed with the wild Rose of the hedgerows 
and woodland. Given ils freedom it possesses 
a bushy habit, and compares favourably when 
in bloom with many shrubs that receive much 
more attention in gardens. There are culti¬ 
vated Roses quite as free, and as their 
flowers are of a higher order than those of 
the wild type their importance has to be seen 
to he fullv realised. For instance, tlie 
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variety Felleuberg, in die Chinn group, when 
grown as a large bush, makes a glorious mass 
of colour with its rosy-crimson flowers, 
which are produced over a long period. 
1/Ideal is a perfectly-formed Rose in yellow 
and red, and how oflen does one find it 
struggling for existence against a hot wall 
and pruned to keep it within bounds. Under 
such treatment it is far from being a success 
in many cases. Let it. however, lie planted in 
a bed of good soil and it will not lie long 
before an improvement is manifest, so much 
does it appreciate the change of site and less 
pruning. Many .more instances might be 
named, hut with the foregoing, and the choice 
singles that have come to the fore of recent 
years, both in the shape of Hybrid Teas and 
tile species introduced from Western China 
by Wilson, of which Ilugonis and Moycsi are 
the best, it is possible to enrich the garden. 

A pergola is now considered A necessity in 
most gardens, and if erected to serve as an 
approach to a definite object, and not simply 
l>eenuse it is the fashion to have one, it will 
lend an additional interest to its owner. 
Square topped pergolas T have no liking for, 
as they result in Roses developing bulky 
shoulders where tin* shoots bend over, and 
they are not ornamental. A natural curve 
prevents Ibis and results in an equal quantity 
of bloom from I lie base to Hie top. Equally 
conspicuous are the best Ramblers when 
trained to single pillars, and tin- positions in 
gardens where they may tie placed to be seen 
to advantage are numerous. In good ground, 
and with such splendid sorts as owe their 
origin to the old Dorothy Perkins, 20 feet 
high is not the limit they will go to, hence 
the necessity for stout poles in the beginning. 
In aildit ion to the summer-flowering Ramblers, 
the claims of the perpetual-flowering climbers 
should not lie overlooked. Of these. Climbing 
Richmond, Is-uion Pillar, Paul Lede, and 
Sarah Reinhardt, not forgetting the old 
W. A. Richardson, are good examples. 

China Roses have a claim on our notice, 
for they make pleasing little bushes that come 
in useful for the foreground of those more 
vigorous, and they flower perpetually front 
Jutio lo November. Falivier (seinl-doul>le, in 
vivid crimson-sea riel, with white stripes) is 
one of the best of its class. Queen Malt (in 
rosy-apricot) ami Laurel te Messinty (in 
shades of rose and salmon) are also beautiful. 
The Austrian Briar and ils hybrids deserve 
notice. Austrian Copper and Austrian 
Yellow have been in this country for over 
three generations, and are still favourites in 
old gardens for the delicate beauty of their 
flowers and pleasing foliage. The hybrids, 
generally referred to as the IVriieliami 
group, comprise some of the most lovely 
garden roses in cultivation. With one or two 
exceptions, notably Rayon d'Or and Lyon 
Rose, pruning should he done very lightly. 
These two varieties were the forerunners of 
others, and in Constance and Willowmere 
I here appears lo lie an all-round Improvement, 
Both in the flower and habit of growth. For 
tiu> formal beds we naturally look to the 
Hybrid Teas, and beyond the lack of 
fragrance in many it is difficult to sec in what 
direction they tire to lie improved. Amongst 
Hybrid Perpetuals we have some beautifully- 
formed Roses, but some of the best oniy 
appear to advantage In large beds when 
pegged down. This system produces a greater 
quantity of bloom in both llie latter types 
where a variety is given to making strong 
growths. The exigencies of the present time 
are bringing Roses lo the fore in many wavs. 

j. 
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The serious financial loss resulting from 
blight, or leaf-spot, of Celery makes early 
diagnosis and treatment of the disease very 
desirable. In recent years Ibis trouble lias 
increased, probably because it. is not dis¬ 
covered until the plants are large, by which 
lime llie blight has secured a firm hold. 

Symptoms.— The first signs may he detected 
in small, discoloured slots on the foliage. 
These increase in size and number until the 
leaves become a greenish-brown colour, after 
which they wither away. Attacking the 
outer leaves first, (he disease spreads to the 
lcaf-Htnliks and heart-leaves, until it renders 
the whole plant worthless. Examination of 
th(> diseased areas allows clusters of minute 
black joints, which distinguish blight from 
the commoner disease due to the Celery fly. 
The fungus causing Might is so minute as lo 
lie inviixiiMe to the naked eye. It. consists of 
very line, thread-like strands or mycelium, 
and is known ns Koplorin apii. The 1 breads, 
living as they do in the tissues of the leaves, 
rob them of tliei.r food snhsionce, and finally 
cause their death. The fungus then repro¬ 
duces Itself, and myriads of long, narrow, 
very minute spores are formed. Each of the 
Mack points mentioned above may contain 
thousands of spores, which in moist weather, 
by the aid of a lens, can be seen oozing from 
tile black points or spore-oases, often in the 
form of worm-like or tendril-sliaiied masses. 
Ruin disintegrates and scatters them. Under 
damp conditions, a spore which lias fallen on 
a Celery leaf germinates in a few hours, ami 
tiny t,braids grow into the leaf. In six lo 
nine days a leaf-spot. Ls produced ; In a week 
or no this spot has enlarged, turned a brown 
colour, and develniied the clusters of Mark 
dots already referred Jo. Each of these dots 
is a spore-case containing a second crop of 
Might-spores. 

Mrrimns of roxTimr..— It is quite possible to 
eliminate Celery blight, from fills country, 
and tlic following methods of treatment, if 
carried out by all growers, would assist, very 
materially in llie extirpation of the disease. 
These methods are: — 

1. A written guarantee lhal the seed is free 
from Might should lie demanded by all pur¬ 
chasers. This is very important, for when 
diseased plants are allowed to go lo seed llie 
fungus attacks the fruits. Seeing (lint com- 
inero&il Celery seed consists strictly of half 
fruits, it follows that the “seed" becomes 
affected, and carries with it the sjiores of llie 
disease. Infected seeds produce diseased 
seedlings, which, when planted out, serve as 
centres for disseminating blight in all direc¬ 
tions. 

2. If such a guarantee cannot ho given 
(though ft ought lo be forthcoming) the seed 
must be slee.|ieil for throe hours either in 
hydrogen peroxide or in a diluted solution of 
formalin (one part of commercial formalin 
in IS00 parts of water). Tills treatment de¬ 
stroys blight fungus, lmt does not injure the 
germinating |lower of flic seed. 

As the blight npores on seed two or three 
years old are usually dead, llie use of old 
■seed, if of good germinating power, Is ad¬ 
vised. 

-1. To delect blight, hold n leaf up lo the 
light. Tf Hie disease is present, dark spots 
can be seen. If only a few plants are so 
attacked, llie diseased Jeavds should he picked 
off at. once. Seedlings should be examined 
before planting out. Plants badly attacked 
must lie dug up and burned. 

fi. Spiav the plants with either Bordeaux 
or Burgundy mixture at least twice, or. if 
the attack of blight is severe, three or four 


of Celery. 

(hues, at Intervals of two or three weeks. In 
dry weather only. A top-dressing of sulphate 
of ammqnia or other stimulating manure, 
aipplied at the fame time, is also helpful. 

(i. Burn all diseased Celery re.fuse. If H is 
left lying on the land or put on the manure 
heap llie soil becomes infected, and a diseased 
crop the following year is almost inevitable. 

7. If possible, do not plant Celery in jhe 
same land two years in succession. Avoid 
ground where the drainage ls poor, for the 
spores of Might can only attack damp leaves. 
Close planting should also be avoided. Work 
among plants that are wet with dew or rain 
should lie suspended : otherwise the blight 
spores arc liable to lie distributed by tbe. 
worker’s clothes and imptements. 


Wart Disease and Soil Sterilisation: 
Inconclusive Experiments. 

Wabt disease of Potatoes lias been a problem 
to growers in certain parts of England for 
some leu or fifteen years, anil llie Potato ln- 
dustry would have been in a serious position 
but for the discovery of llie fact that some 
varieties of Potatoes have remained immune 
lo (lie disease even though grown oil liadly- 
infected land. While this is the case, and 
most farmers ore willing to grow tlie im¬ 
mune varieties, there are others who would 
prefer to treat their soil in some manner so 
as to clear out the disease, if that were found 
to tie practicable, and thereafter to continue 
growing suseeplible varieties. Experiments 
on soil sterilisation have accordingly been 
undertaken in this country by Professor 
Barker at Bristol, by llie Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries at Ormskirk, and by 
Dr. Russell in Lincolnshire. The experi¬ 
ments at Bristol were conducted only on a 
small scale: positive results were obtained, 
and gave ho|io that infected soil might be 
sterilised and wart disease killed by the appli¬ 
cation of prolonged heat. In (lie experiments 
ill Ormskirk neither tlic heat nor the 
chemicals used were sufficient to kill the 
disease. Dr. Russell, experimenting on a 
small infected garden at Boston, Lincoln¬ 
shire. failed to Rill tlic spores of the disease 
by (lie application of heat and two chemical 
substances which had proved successful with 
oilier diseases. 

These experiments show I lie complexity of 
(lie problem and indicate that research on a 
larger scale is necessary If success is to be 
achieved. Farmers and Potato growers must, 
therefore, exercise patience for some time to 
come, and pin their faith to the immune 
varieties if they wish to grow Potatoes in 
infected land. The result of the experiment 
at Boston is unfortunate, as-the existence of 
the disease there prevents the export to cer¬ 
tain countries of all Potatoes grown in that 
neighbourhood—a fact of considerable im¬ 
portance to local growers. 

For llie information of Potato growers and 
exporters it may be mentioned that outbreaks 
of wart disease have occurred at the under¬ 
mentioned places in Lincolnshire, and the 
Ministry will he unable to issue certificates of 
freedom from wart disease in respect there¬ 
of : —The whole of llie parish of North Ilyke- 
hnm and parts of the city of Lincoln, and of 
Bardney, Bnrton-nii-Hiiinber, Belton, Brace- 
bridge Heath, Brigg, Carlton Barn (C-arlton- 
le-Moorland), Crosby, Glanford Brigg, Hol- 
ton-le-Moorlnnd. Horncastle, Ingham, Laugli- 
lerton, Laughton, Market Rnsen, Market 
Stanton, Messiughnm. Nettlelon. Scunthorpe, 
Skellinglhorpe, Spilsby, Tat ter.shall, Thorpe- 
on-the-Hlll, Tinlberlnnd, and Woodhall Spa. 
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THE KITCHEH GARDEN. 

Broccoli. 


Of all green vegetable crops tills is the most 
Important, as it is in season for at least six 
months of the. year. l!y growing several 
varieties of the different sections a con¬ 
tinuous supply may he had from November to 
.Tune, by which date Cauliflowers are plenti¬ 
ful. In severe winters some of the varieties 
are killed, especially where the soil is heavy 
and the situation unfavourable. 

Broccoli may be divided into four sections— 
autumn, winter, spring, and late. The first- 
named are more tender than the others, and 
partake more of the Cauliflower than the 
Broccoli. They come into use during tlie 
autumn and early winter, therefore the seed 
should he sown at an earlier date to ensure 
line heads of close texture. In this section 
may l>e included such varieties as Autumn 
Protein mg Michaelmas, Self-protecting, and 
Walrhercn. The seed should he sown either 


these plants turn in during the autumn it 
will be necessary to examine them carefully 
every two or three days, bending the leaves 
over the hearts of any that have commenced 
to turn in, so as lo protect them from any 
frosts that might occur. Where the hearts 
are not required for immediate use it Is well 
lo lift the plants aud store them in a cold 
frame or shed, so as to keep up a continuous 
supply. In the 

Winter section we may include those that 
are in use from Pccemlier onward lo March, 
such, for instance, as Winter Mammoth, 
Christmas White, Snow's, Vanguard, Early 
White, and the like. The seed of those should 
he sown in February or early in March. In 
sheltered places in tile southern counties it 
may be sown on a warm border, but further 
north il Is preferable to sow it in cold frames 
or in boxes. The same remarks apply as to 


in boxes or a cold frame early in February. 
If loves are used they should he stood in a 
light, airy structure, from which the frost can 
lie excluded and watering carefully done. As 
sunn as the seedlings have made the third 
leaf lhey should be pricked off into other 
lows or a cold frame that they may grow 
as sturdily as possible, for if once the plants 
become drawn they will tic of but little value. 
As Sion as I he weather is favourable t lie 
plants should lie pricked out on to n warm 
border about (5 inches apart, and hero they 
ran remain until the ground is ready for them 
In the open quarters. To grow tills section 
to perfection It is essential that llie ground 
be in good heart, as the plants make large 
leaves, and as they make tlieir growth during 
the hoi weather they need ample support. 
The distance allowed between the plants 
must, in a measure, be regulated by llie 
quality of the ground. In soil of a close, re¬ 
tentive nature, from 2 feet 0 inches to 3 feet 
between the rows will be found none too 
much, while when planted in a light soil from 
2 feet to 30 Inches will he ample, allowing 
IS inches between the plants in the rows. As 



pricking out. Planting should he done when 
Hie plants are from 4 inches to fi Inches high, 
the distance between them being regulated 
according to the class of soil In which they 
are to lie grown. 

The semNO section consists or sneh 
varieties as turn in during March, April, and 
May, and this includes such as Leamington 
(here figured), Model, Snow's White, Main 
Crop, Safeguard, Knight's Protecting, and 
llie like. 'Plie seed of these kinds should lie 
sown in the open from the first week in April 
to the end of that nionlh, according to tile dis¬ 
trict. Stout, sturdy plants do not. suffer so 
much from frost as those Hint are leggy, 
therefore llie aim should ho lo grow the 
plants as hardy as possible. The other two 
sections, turning in early, make their growth 
during the summer, but these grow through 
Hie winter when it is mild, and until they 
turn in. whether il be in. April or May. The 
ground lo grow first-class heads of lids sec¬ 
tion should not be too rich, as should the 
winter be severe plants that have made soft, 
succulent growln suffer more than those of a 
sturdier nature. We now come to the 


Late section, which includes such varieties 
as Universal, Late Queen, Latest of All. 
Stand Well, Satisfinollon, and llie like. The 
seed of these should lie sown from the middle 
of April to llie first week in May, according 
lo llie locality, and the plants should ho got 
into their permanent quarters as soon as they 
are large enough. 

If frequently liap|iens in private gardens 
that space cannot he provided until some crop 
has been cleared off. I usually plant on the 
quarter that has been cleared of Strawberries, 
and as these are usually over by the latter 
part of July the plants are got out in fairly 
good time. The ground on which tlie Straw¬ 
berries are grown having become somewhat 
exhausted, the late Broecolis do well. The 
ground should lie deeply dug, turning under 
all Strawberry plants, etc. If the weather 
is dry at the time of planting llie soil should 
be thoroughly moistened so as to give the 
plants a good start, and unless the weather 
is exceptionally dry no further watering will 
he needed, the plants filling their allotted 
space by winter. 

Protection. —The early varieties would be 
cleared off before severe weather sets in. but 
in tlie case of the winter kinds these should 
either he lifted and planted in pits, or pro¬ 
tection of some kind afforded them. In most 
gardens there are old spare lights which 
■could he utilised to protect the plants if taken 
up and planted close together, but where 
this is not possible they may be laid wiili the 
leaves facing north on a south border. In 
such a position, if a few mats or litter be put 
over them to ward off the frost, they will I urn 
In when the weather is favourable. 

It is not too late yet for us to have some 
severe weal Iter, hut as il is always well to be 
on llie safe side, material should be in readi¬ 
ness for protection. This may consist of 
litter, or in districts where Bracken grows 
plentifully a little of Ibis scattered over the 
leaves will usually he sufficient to ward off 
llie frost after this date. As a rule I lift, tlie 
late kinds in November and lay (heir heads 
to llie north. P. 9. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potatoes. —Those that have been well 
sprouted in a light position will now he 
planted on gentle lint-beds formed of leaves 
and a lit 1 lo stable manure in deep briek pits. 
Sufficient fermenting material is placed in llie 
pits lo bring (lie soil up lo within (i inches of 
tlie glass. If the manure is rather hot soiling 
is delayed for a few days, otherwise it is 
done at once, first, facing over llie bed with a 
layer of short manure on which are placed 
not less than 9 inches of fresh loamy soil, to 
which has been added some light material 
obtained by sifting old potting-liencii refuse. 
The drills are opened witli llie hand about 
n inches deep and 12 Inches apart, placing the 
sets not less than (1 inches apart, and care¬ 
fully moulding over with the hand. Radishes 
are sown thinly over the surface of the beds. 
Tlie frames are covered every night and a 
little air Is afforded during the warmest part 
of llie day on all favourable occasions. This 
will lie increased as llie days lengthen and 
the haulm advances. Very little water is 
needed at the outset, only sufficient for (lie 
benefit of the Radishes being given, 1ml when 
growing strongly Potatoes must, not be 
allowed lo become dry at. the roots.— 
F. W. G. 

Hot-beds. —Those who may be In llie for- 
lunate position of having, or of being able 
to secure, the necessary quantity of strawy 
stable litler will be beginning to get a hot¬ 
bed or two built in order lo make an early 
start, with Potatoes, early Carrots, and 
Lettuces. As Is well known, the bed ought, 
not to be planted or sown until the first 
fierce heat, has diminished. Afterwards, with 
reasonable care in respect of covering and 
ventilation, everything is, comparatively 
speaking, plain sailing. 
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FRUIT. 

Shortening Spurs on Fruit-trees. 

How very often one sees the spurs on fruit- 
trees so long that the wall affords little or 
no protection to the hlossoinsjYhcn they are 
open, as they stand so far out that they feel 
hardly any warmth, and when spring frosts 
eoule the flowers are cut off at one fell blow 
and disappointment follows, as the crop is 
lost for the season. The way to prevent this 
is to shorten the spurs, which may be done 
safely now during the time of pruning, and 
if carried out. by anyone understanding his 
work, sufficient fruit-buds may be left for the 
trees to carry, as they are easily dis¬ 
tinguished. Nothing is gained by having a 
lot, for the few open more strongly titan the 
many, and generally set better from being 
isilder and more fully developed. In the cast' 
of Pears, it is surprising what may lte done 
with them, as they will endure almost any¬ 
thing in Hie way of rutting bark, and anyone 
having trees with long spurs need not hesitate 
to thin out and reduce them, for if the trees 
are healthy they will break out and soon form 
lots of buds. This I have often proved. On 
one occasion I took in hand some trt'es that 
were fifty years old and that had spurs stand¬ 
ing out. a long way, and so thick that when 
fruit set it could neither get full light nor 
sun. To remedy such an unsatisfactory stale 
of things, 1 set to work stud cut many of the 
spurs clean out and shortened the others 
which the following season broke, and after 
that the Pears came very tine, as the sap could 
flow and feed them, and was not lost in I lie 
multiplicity of small leaves and shoots such 
as they had on before the thinning was 
carried out. Espalier Apples are frequently 
to ha met with just, as bad, or even worse, 
than these Pears, and the remedy with these 
is just the same, for it is no use thinking to 
obtain crops when their heads are like a 
thicket and the trees form a sort of hedge 
instead of being thinly knolled with spurs. 
Plums, Apricots, and Cherries are all greatly 
improved by close spurring and keeping them 
moderately thin, but much of this work 
should be done in the summer, as then is the 
time to break out the far-off shoots and re¬ 
duce the number, leaving only such as are 
well back, and stopping these at the third or 
fourth joint. If this is done annually very 
little winter pruning will he required, but 
where trees have lieen allowed to go, radical 
measures must be employed, and the knife 
freely used to re-start them again. In ex¬ 
treme cases It may lte as well to behead the 
trees so as lo have, entirely new branches, 
and thus get rid of the old with their con¬ 
tracted bark, and if the roots are right, trees 
under such treatment may be rejuvenated 
and have another long lease of life. T. 


Fruit for North Walls. 

It may, perhaps, be well to remind readers 
who, thinking of planting fruit-trees on 
north walls, inquire as to the best sorts for 
tile purpose, tlint there are very few tilings 
Hint will be thoroughly satisfactory In such 
a position. We should first plant a few of 
Hie best Gooseberries, Red and White Cur¬ 
rants, and Morello Cherries, and then, if any 
siiaee remained, a very careful selection of a 
few Plums and Pears, always remembering 
that only about two of the l/est Plums (that 
is, from a dessert standpoint) will succeed in 
such a position, and none of Hie highest class 
Pears. The two dessert. Plums are Golden 
Drop and Iekworlli Imperatrice, and of cook¬ 
ing sorts Early Prolific. Diamond, and Im¬ 
perial de Milan. Tears are even more difficult 
to select, and as they will do belter as hushes 
in the open than on a north wall the ad- 
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visubility of planting them in the latter ]*>si- 
t-ion is not apparent. We have seen fair crops 
of Ileurre Capiautnonf, II. Did, and Vicar of 
Wink field on north walls, hut two out of the 
Ihree are not even second-rate. In all plant¬ 
ing operations now, and [►oasibly for years to 
come, we shall have to study more Ilian ever 
the necessity of obtaining; the best results 
from a given area, and, that, being so. the 
consideration of ihe most suitable sites for 
different things must not W lost sight of. 
So far as the Plums are concerned it is, of 
course, evident that their season will he con¬ 
siderably retarded on such a site, and., that, 
being so, it is, perhaps, better to confine Ihe 
planting to one or two of the later sorts— 
Ickworth Impend l ice as a d sssert kind and 
Imperial de Milan or f’oe's I«nte Red for the 
kitchen. 1 have gathered a nice lot of fruit 
from the last-named in some seasons in the 
second week of November. 

II may be noted that. I he above remarks 
apply to the greater purl of Kngbtnd. II may 
be then* are favoured spots where a greater 
variety of fruit can Ik* obtained from north 
walls. As no kind of fruit-tree can possibly 
have its wood ripened So satisfactorily on 
such a position as when exposed to the sun's 
influence, a little extra care is neessary. 
esiH'cially with Plums and Currants, to see 
Unit II:* trees are kept well furnished right 
away from the base, tin* wood having a ten¬ 
dency to ho leggy and long-jointed. Moiello 
Cherries, too, arc* similarly affected on some* 
soils. Where a border of,fair width adjoins 
the north wall it is rather nice* to form Hi * 
whole into a hardy fruit quarter, and, with 
Ihe aid of a light framework attached lo up¬ 
rights and Hie wall, enclose the whole with 
stout, tine-meshed net ling or galvanised 
netting, as may he deemed advisable, lo afford 
protection to the buds and fruit from the 
attack of birds. II will is* found tiial the 
Plums in such a position are considerably 
later in coming into flower, and so, at times, 
come through safely when bloom ill more 
favoured positions is destroyed by spring 
frosts. 

The Manure Question. 

Almost every gardener, professional and 
amateur alike, is feeling Gte pinch in respect 
of manure from the byre or tlio stable. If 
cannot, be denied tlint. the question is lieeom- 
ing nettle, and Hint Hie diminishing supply is 
having the inevitable result upon Hie price. 
In this district, about ten years ago, Ike best 
farmyard manure could be obtained for ,'is. or 
iis. (hi, i>er cubic yard—now it is impossible 
to obtain it under Ins. lid. per cubic yard— 
in some cases even a higher price is 
demanded. At such n rate it is obvious that, 
the pse—the extensive use—of suclt manure 
will soon lie out of the question. The in¬ 
creasing use of mechanically - propelled 
vehicles is, of course, 1 Do cause of Hie 
scarcity. In private places at one time the 
stables were full, and the difficulty was at 
limes lo dispose of Ihe accumulations of 
manure. In towns, tramway and livery 
stables provided huge quantities, which were 
at times a source of embarrassment to those 
responsible. 1 have known of eases where, at 
private stables in n city, curlers were 
ael unity paid a few shillings per curt load to 
remove I lie manure, which they disposed of 
for their own benefit. But the motor-car lias 
changed all tlint. and the manure famine will 
soon lie an accomplished fact. In country 
districts some aeeommodal ing farmers will 
dispose of n few loads, but Hie majority, being 
fettered in I Ills respect by the terms fit' I heir 
lease, are unable to do so, no mailer how 
willingly they would oblige a neighbour. 

It may l>e thought, therefore, Hint the. out¬ 
look is sufficiently black. That it will ulti¬ 
mately become so cannot be disputed, iiiit in 
the meantime the scarcity of organic manure 
is not altogether an unmixetl evil. In the 
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days of which mention lias been made—those 
in which there was a super-abundance of 
manure —it was the common practice to dress 
Hie entire garden very heavily year after 
year. In some instances suclt heavy dress¬ 
ings, if not absolutely necessary, did no great 
amount of harm; for example, in eases of 
light or porous soil. On the oilier hand, 
where the staple was heavy and retentive the 
constant addition of manure was bound 
ultimately to lie prejudicial. The soil became 
over-fat, vegetables grew coarse and rank, 
Potatoes were blotched and diseased, and 
slugs and worms abounded. In short, the 
constant manuring, instead of benefiting Hie 
soil, depredated it. Tile present scarcity of 
manure, then, is in such a ease a boon. If the 
soil be roughly dug, or, better still, trenched, 
without, any addition. It will lie sweetened 
and freed from acidity. The cultivator may 
find to Itis surprise that, fora few years at all 
events, liis unmannred soil will give better 
results Ilian it did when heavily dressed 
annually. When less satisfactory results 
follow a dressing of lime will work wonders. 
Spread the mineral evenly over the surface 
at. Ihe rate of 1 bushel lo the rod, let it lie 
until spring, and then fork if in. Naturally 
the evil day is being merely [lostponed. The 
lime will come when manure will again lie 
needed, hut then 4 is no use ill meeting trouble 
half way. Meantime, as lias been Indicated, 
the scarcity of manure is certainly an 
advantage so far as some old gardens are con¬ 
cerned. A Scottish Gaudi.nkk. 

NOTES AND REPLIES , 

Orchard-houses. -Where those a re furnished 
or partly fin nished by I rees in pots I liese will, 
most likely, have been placed out. of doors 
since the fruits were picked. Should the 
InuiK'.' or linuses have since then been occupied 
by CTirysiuiHieniums- now over—it will re¬ 
quire to be well cleansed, and the fruit-lives 
may then lie replaced in (heir positions. 
Afterwards any pruning which may be needed 
can lac attended to and the trees well washed 
down with ail insecticide. Passing years 
never appear to displace Gisliurst compound 
for this purimse. In pruning, the aim ought 
lo be to leave sufficient young wood to hoar a 
crop near Hie main stem, this keeping (lie 
frees compact and Hie shoots, as we say. “at. 
home.” Where the trees were summer- 
prmied they may not. iierhaps. need much at- 
lenlion at this time, but it is as well to look 
through them, knife in hand.— Scot. 

Strawberries for forcing.— A batch of 
Strawberry plants that have been prepared 
for forcing tins been placed under glass. The 
]Kits were examined ns to the drainage and 
then washed, afterwards dipping each plant, 
in a solution of Gisliurst compound as a safe¬ 
guard against both mildew and red spider. 
The plants were top-dressed with good loam, 
a lit lie soot, and spent Mushroom bed manure 
rubbed through a sieve, first removing a little 
of I ln> surface soil, and making I lie new 
material firm in the iiots. There is no better 
place for 1 liese early batches of Strawberries 
Ilian on a shelf ill either an early vinery or a 
Peach-house, close lo (he roof-glass. Growth 
should .not lie unduly hurried in Hie early 
stages of forcing, and close attention must 
lie paid to watering, for Hie sriil needs to he 
in a uniform state of moisture.— V. W. G. 

Pear Passe Crassane.— This handsome 
Pear, now coining in, is of excellent quality 
this year. Curiously, I lie largest fruits have 
Ihe best colour. The fruits are round, 
yellowish-green, thickly overlaid with russet, 
(Icsli white, inciting and juicy, and of a 
pleasing acid and aromatic flavour. In 
Sussex this Pear docs remarkably well, 
cropping annually on both pyramid and wall 
lives, even on an cast wall. During the past 
season, the pyramid trees have borne good 
crops of very handsome fruit, some of which 
oicli scaled near 1 lb. in weight.—E. M. 
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IliDOOH PliAHTS. 

Some New Carnations. 

A Beautiful Trio. 


It must be considerably more thnAi a decade 
:is» that, marking the advances made with 
home-raised varieties of iierpetual-lloweriug 
Carnations and knowing that that phase of 


I hough it is satisfactory lo know that the 
“business” is not all of a one-sided nature 
as it was aforetime. At the Carnation show 
held in December Mr. Englemaun staged 


lion, also affords proof of what is being done. 
Each of tlie varieties lias received an Award 
of Merit—the hall-mark of excellence, the 
iinger-post of progress. Flowers of each are 
before me as I write, their conduct by day, 
and also under artificial light, duly noted. It. 
is the only safe way of arriving at an approxi¬ 
mately correct estimate of merit. Growing 
plants in bud and flower of alii have been seen, 
t he evidences of habit and freedom of flower¬ 
ing taken, witlr the result that little is left to 



A trio of new Carnations. — Top, Cupid; left, Saffron; right, Edward Allwood. 


the subject was then seriously engaging the 
attention of lending cultivators, I predicted 
that before many years growers on this side 
of the Atlantic would be practically inde¬ 
pendent of varieties raised in America or else¬ 
where. To-day that prediction is an accom¬ 
plished fact, albeit the best of the American- 
raised varieties still find their way here, and 
will doubtless continue to do so. In no other 
way. indeed, is it possible for the up-to-date 
raiser or cultivator to know what is going on. 
It is, of course, all a matter of business, 


several American novelties, some full of pro¬ 
mise, particularly from the new colour stand¬ 
point. That well-known raiser, however, as 
also Messrs. Allwood Brothers and Messrs. 
Stuart Bow and ('o . were each staging novel¬ 
ties of British origin, not without promise, too. 
And Hie sign Is a good one. 

With these and kindred thoughts in mind 
one turns witli pleasure to the beautiful trio 
of llritish-raised novelties so excellently por¬ 
trayed in the accompanying illustration, a set 
which, while calculated to enrich any collec- 


be desired in either of these directions, 
lienee a brief summing up of their other 
attributes will suffice. These chiefly comprise 
colour, stem, form, and size, important all, 
particularly from the decorative standpoint. 
Taking 

(lupin, Hie top flower in the picture, first, 
we have here a variety of the right colour, a 
rich, uniform salmon of the deepest shade, 
singularly effective in ils youthful stages ami 
of enhanced beauty under artificial light. Its 
good colour alone will sell it and render it 
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popular. The Hiiwcr is of the rosette [laltern, 
ils outer or guard ]k*i uls horizontally disiiosed 
and therefore showing well. Much deeper- 
colourod than Riddle, recently figured, it is 
smaller and without I he roughness that size 
probably brings to the American variety. It 
is good of calyx anil. strong of stem. The 
I rnnsference of Cupid’s colour and fomi to 
Raddie’s ample proportions should virtually 
lesult in an ideal pink-flowered Carnation. 
It is worth aifning at. Cupid gained seventy- 
six points out of a possible 100 when before 
the ltrltish Carnation Society on December 
1st. 

Saffron, I lie lowest -placed in the picture, 
is yellow-flowered and must be considered 
apart. In other words, there are few, if any, 
yellows in cultivation to admit of comparison. 
Also yellows appear to lie a few decades be¬ 
hind most other shades of colour. Whether 
in litis respect they bear any sort of relation 
to the coming of the more perfect yellows 
now found in the border set of Cat nations I 
cannot say. The point, however, is interest¬ 
ing. Then, of course, the yellow perpetual— 
the light yellow of Saffron particularly—will 
never lie in the same demand as scarlet, 
cerise, while, or pink. These are tlto in- 
dispensables. Saffron liy day is a pleasing 
shade of yellow which many would 0111111111 '. 
Under artlflclal light, however, it is reduced 
to a pale primrose, and is. therefore, ineffec¬ 
tive. Tills much is staled in no carping 
spirit; it is incontrovertible, and does not de¬ 
tract from tile fact that Saffron is still a 
distinct advance in ils colour. Those who 
can recall the old l’ride of Pcushurst — 
mongrel, probably, of border and “tree” 
Carnation, and, as such, unreliable, and 
wretched as a winter bloomer will under¬ 
stand what is meant. Compared with it 
Saffron Is a good Carnation, and, responding 
well in wintei. might yol prove the forerunner 
of a really good iierpetuni-flowering yellow, 
it is characterised by medium-sized canary- 
yellow flowers occasionally lipped with while, 
hence all but self-coloured. For all practical 
put [loses, probably. It would Ik’ accounted a 
self. It Is of good habit. bushy, and five. 
Stem and calyx are first-rate. At the Carna¬ 
tion show it gained seventy-six points, a dis¬ 
tinct ly encouraging total. Polli Cupid and 
Saffron were raised by Mr. Englemann, 
Saffron Walden. The other variety illus¬ 
trated, viz., thill on the rigid of the piqtuie, 
is the new scarlet. 

Row Atm Ai.T.woori, a production of Messrs. 
Allwood Urol Iters, Hayward’s Heath. It is 
named in compliment to one of the partners 
of the Arm. For more than a year it has been 
exhibited-largely as a smiling without name 
—at the fortnightly meetings of tlie Koyal 
Horticultural Society, proving a considerable 
attraction even amid a large number. On 
December 1 -Itli last that lardy granted it an 
Award of Merit liy a spontaneous and unani¬ 
mous vote. Tlie I line is important, I lie variety 
living in excellent colour. Scarlet-coloured 
sorts to-day arc fairly numerous, though those 
retaining their true colour in’ mid-winter are 
few indeed. Not a few of them are slow of 
movement at that season, the majority incline 
to slat mess or something worse. Curiously. 
Edward Allwood lias the blood of two Ameri¬ 
cans and two P.rilish Carnations in its veins, 
its pedigree well known to the raisers. Raw- 
son. Scarlet Glow. Britannia, and Mary An- 
wood have each played a part, the two 
last-named particularly since Britannia, 
among redd, holds its colour well in winter 
time. Of handsome parts and of a colour 
richness not easily defined in words, the new¬ 
comer may be said to lie the embodiment of 
all that is best in Britannia and Mary All- 
wood, following tlie first-named for colour and 
the other for finish and good form. Un¬ 
questionably a high-class Carnation through¬ 
out, it is reputed to lie of brighter colour in 
January and February than at midsummer, 
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an attribute which, if maintained, will render 
it not only invaluable, tint unique among tlie 
scarlets of to-day. Habit, stem, and calyx 
are faultless. This handsome novelty will he 
distributed early this year. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


Echeveria retusa. 

Ix greenhouses whore a temperature of about. 
50 dogs, is maintained this will be in bloom 
at. the present time, and will continue to 
flower ail through tlie whiter. In cool houses 
from which frost and damp are excluded by 
fire-heat it does not commence to flower much 
before March, lasting in bloom lip to May. 
It is a neul-habllcd, showy tittle plant, that 
is well worth I lie attention of those who like 
to have something bright and rather out of 
the ordinary way when there is not much in 
the shape of (lowers outside. The bright 
orange flowers on rigid stems Hint spring 
from neat rosettes of foliage are so numerous 
that, when in full bloom good plants make a 
brave show, while the colour is so distinct as 
to form a welcome contrast to I he various 
shades of [link and white Hint, predominate 
in Hie conservatory at this lime of year. A 
large batch of plants in full bloom just now 
has a very cheerful appearance. If window 
gardeners were aware of the value of this 
little plant there would be a greater demand 
for It. In April the plants should lie pulled 
to pieces, l.el Hie soil dry out first, as then 
tlie greater portion of it can lie shaken away 
without Injury to the roots, and the plants 
gel tile benefit of a body of fresh compost. It. 
is not, however, very Important that any 
great quantity of old roots he retained, as, 
like all the members of the family, roots are 
thrown out all up the stem, and, being of a 
very succulent nature, I lie foliage does not 
suffer much until tliyse new roots arc made. 
1 have often, when rather pressed for time, 
just cut through tlie stems close to tlie soil, 
and put each piece into a 4J-lneh pot, standing 
them for a lime in a shady place and water¬ 
ing when needful, and they have made capital 
blooming plants by autumn. In any ease, 
when repotted, tlie stems should he covered 
with (lie new soil quite up to tlie leaves. 
Sandy loam with some sand is the lies! soil, 
and good drainage should be given, as all 
plants of a succulent nature are very siiseeie 
Hide to stagnant moisture at the roots. Ret, 
(lie plants have all the sunshine and air pos¬ 
sible through the spring and early summer, 
and in July put them in tlie open air In a 
sunny situation hut he careful to bring them 
in before the middle of September, as the 
Echeveria is rather tender, and if tho [mints 
of the blooming stems are frosted but slightly 
I lie flowers will not expand inter on. A good 
roasting in tho sun is what this lit He succu¬ 
lent requires, and then it will yield a good 
harvest of bloom. A. G. 


Heaths in Small Pots for 
Christmas. 

In the florists’ shops during Hie past Christ - 
inns and New Year have appeared for sale 
little thumb-pots containing small plants of 
Heath, about fi Inches high, covered with 
white or reddish flowers. Will you kindly 
inform me as to when and how tlie cuttings 
were struck, and give me details of their 
management., so that they opportunely flower 
at Christmas? Erica. 

[The tiny examples of Heaths in flower you 
refer to consist mainly of Erica gracilis 
(reddish), Erica enffra, and Erica persoluta 
alba (white). They are struck from cuttings 
of t he young-growing shoots put in during the 
summer and [Fitted when rooted into small 
[lots. It is very essential that they are 
stopped freely when young, in order to en¬ 
sure a bushy habit of growth. As cuttings 


of these Heaths take some time to root, tlie 
plants are. as a matter of course, very small 
tin' first, winter, and it is only in the second 
year that they flower. Throughout the 
summer they are grown in a well-aired green¬ 
house. To propagate these Heaths from cut¬ 
tings the young shoots, when about an inch 
in length, should lie chosen for the purpose. 
They must have the bottom leaves very care¬ 
fully removed, and then lie dibbled seen rely 
into well-drained lxits of sandy peat pressed 
down firmly. Then after being watered 
through a fine rose these cuttings must lie 
covered with a bpll-glass or placed in a close 
propngating-case that is absolutely air-tight 
and in a greenhouse temperature. Constant 
attention ns to shading, watering when neces¬ 
sary, tlie removal of the glass every morn¬ 
ing to dry up any superabundant moisture, 
and other details are very necessary—indeed, 
without constant care Heath cuttings cannot 
be struck In a satisfactory manner. For this 
reason their propagation is, as a rule, left to 
nurserymen who make a speciality of this 
class of plants, and have, therefore, the ex¬ 
perience and necessary appliances for the 
purpose. 

With regard to the fact that these Heaths 
are obtained in flower just at Christmas, it 
must bo borne in mind that the kinds selected 
are such as naturally bloom in the winter. 
Furthermore, they are grown by specialists 
who ilevbtc whole houses to their culture, 
and, consequently, the entire structure may 
he kept cooler if the plants are coming on too 
quickly or a little warmer should it be de¬ 
sired to hasten their blooming. Of course, ir 
is generally recognised that tlie weather plays 
a very important part In the development of 
flowers at all seasons, and a spell of ab¬ 
normally hot or cold weather may upset the 
calculations of even tlie most experienced. 
Quite a month before Christmas wc paw large 
numbers of these miniature Heaths in the 
florists’ shops of Rondon, and it is quite possi¬ 
ble that the original idea was (o have them 
in flower for Hie Christmas season. As 
Heaths remain fresh and bright for some 
time, it is found in practice better to have 
them in flower before the required period, 
as they do not readily respond to additional 
heat In order to push them on.] 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Bilbergia zebrina —Will you kindly stale 
in an early issue of your valuable paper what 
is Hie proper treatment for this one lime 
favourite stove plant, Bilhorgia zebrina? 
What is its proper time of flowering? Is it 
November or early in the year?— Zkbbina. 

TYour plant, is no doubt Tillsandsia splen- 
dens, but occasionally met with in gardens 
under oilier names. The flowering season is 
somewhat variable, much depending on tlie 
strength and health of Hie plant, hut as a 
general rule it will lie in bloom during the 
winter months. I have had both T. splendens 
and T. Rindcni in ldoom at. other seasons. 
Tlie best time to re|iot is about March, and 
Hie compost should consist of good quality 
peal, while, some growers employ a mixture 
of loam, peat, and leaf-mould. There would 
lie no harm I 11 trying a plnnt in each, and note 
the result. Tlie plants should bo grown in 
ordinary flower-pots, these being filled about 
to one-third of their depth with drainage. 
Tills plant delights in a high temperature and 
moist atmosphere, ample sunlight, and plenty 
of water, hut this ought not to lie overdone. 
Spray tlie plants overhead twice or th.-iee 
each day when tlie weather Is bright. During 
the winter less water will be needed, but the 
soil must not become dry, syringing over¬ 
head ought to cease, and the temperature 
maintained at about 55 degs. or 00 degs. Pro¬ 
pagation is effected liy suckers, which are re¬ 
moved in tlie spring, and then placed in small 
[lots. Keep them fairly moist and shaded 
from strong sunlight until established.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

May-flowering Tulip Farncombe Sanders. 


Viewed from any sliindpolnl —noble hearing, 
Him* Mlntui'.*. rich colour, or the solidity of its 
Kin lit, goblet-like cups—Hits variety is I y picul 
of ilie best lliose May-flowering Tulips afford. 
At. its best uinl pinnlell in due season it may 
reach nearly 3 feet high. presenting a picture 
of iniposiiiK grandeur. Of rieli colour— linn 
resplendent scarlet responsible for the gor¬ 
geous beauty of not a few Tulips—I lie cups, 
solid-looking anil of fine form withal, it is 
these things, perhaps, in conjunction with a 
rosy glow externally, that at once arrest at¬ 
tention anil render it conspicuous among Its 
fellows. In other words, it tells, and. richly 


and incflVclivc. Willi these May-flowering 
sorts gcnwrally a certain loss of stature might 
ho foifoiled without sacrificing all their good 
effect; indeed, varieties of both the sec¬ 
tions mimed have frequently been planted in 
January in order to defer their flowering to 
some parlienlar exhibition late in spring. The 
fact is stated not in opposition to planting in 
season and in reason, but as an inducement 
to those who still may lie tempted to experi¬ 
ment with a eeilain number for late flowering. 
Frequently at |he close of the season many 
bulbs are offered at low prices to clear, and 
these arc they which those who value late 
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flowers can afford to ex|tei intent with and at 
no great cost. B. H. .Tic.nkixk. 


The Winter Aconite 

(KnAXTHIS UYEUAl.tS). 

At the beginning of the year lovers of hardy 
flowers watch eagerly for the reappearance 
of their favourites, and in the earliest days 
every blossom, however small anil unas¬ 
suming, is hailed with delight. Even the lit 11-.* 
Winter Aconite, liny though it is, is welcomed 
for its golden blossoms, which look so well 
against the dark earth or among the Grass; 
or, peeping through the snow, herald the 
coining of the warmer and brighter days. 
There are. indeed, few more welcome sights 
in the garden than some corner or shady nook 
brightened up by the golden flowers of this 
little plant when seen tn a mass, and the 


endowed as it is. is assisted not a little by 
height and good carriage. Strength of stem 
and vigorous habit are among its other strong 
{mints. In petal quality, whether for size or 
texture, it also ranks high; in fine, it is good 
throughout. Handsome in the bud, it is of 
surpassing splendour later when, responding 
to the sun's warmth, the flowers expand and 
reveal a nearly pure white centre. It Is a 
midseason flowering sort, not far removed in 
this res{>eef from such as Europe. Pride of 
Haarlem. Admiral Togo, and Flambeau, all 
of which have highly-coloured flowers. 

Earlier reference is made to it “at its 
best " when planted “ in due season," and the 
remark applies alike to all the race. Accept¬ 
ing September and October as normal for 
planting, the end of the year is late, and for 
many bulbous-rooted subjects of dwarf habit 
too bite, the loss of stature consequent upon 
such deferred planting rendering them poor 
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pleasure is not in the least detracted from If 
we come to study the flowers one by one, the 
ruff-like encircling leaves of glossy green add¬ 
ing beauty to the small golden flowers. This 
old Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis), at 
ope time known as Ilelleborus hyemalis, Is. 
also, such a cheap and easily-grown plant that 
it is a wonder it is not in every garden In the 
land where there are odd corners and {daces 
where this plant could blooiu, perfect its 
growth, and go to rest for the summer un- 
disturlied. It delights in a low and some¬ 
what damp s|mt, and dry soil in full sun is 
far from acceptable to it. One has seen In 
such soil in a dry season that the Eranthis 
was so much weakened that it was some lime 
before It could recover Its wonted strength 
and vigour. This little plant is so cheap that 
it may lie bought by the hundred, or thousand, 
it should be planted about an Inch deep, and 
In such positions as have been mentioned will 
flourish and Increase by means of self-sown 
seedlings. It may lw* had in bloom in all, 
save late, districts as early as January and 
in the very cailicsl {tarts and in mild winters 
may show its blithesome flowers ere the New 
Ypar opens 

Kraxthih n i. icicrs, another bright and 
beautiful little flower, is preferred by some to 
tile older species, and likely to be welcomed 
by the many when they come to know of its 
.value. This, ns the name would indicate, 
conies from Cilicia, and differs little in general 
appearance from its sister flower. It blooms 
about March or April, according to tin* sea¬ 
son. It can Is* cultivated ns easily and ac¬ 
commodates itself to tile same ismditlons ns 
E. hyemalis with perfect freedom. E. 
ciliciciis. although not high iu price, is slightly 
more expensive Ilian Its neighbour, but not so 
much so as to lie banned to those who arc 
possessed of light purses. These flowers, 
simple though they are, well deserve the 
notice ofnll lovers of hardy plants. 

A. N. It. 


Outdoor Gardening. 

Work op this week.— Plantations of several 
dwarf kinds of Rhododendrons, such ns it. 
ferrugincum and its vnr. It. myrlifolium. It. 
hirsutuni. It. indicnm, and others, which had 
become congested and simiting each other, 
have been lifted and Iransplnuled over a 
larger area where they now serve ns a carpet 
to a group of old Scotch Firs. This position 
suits them admirably, the soil being light, 
warm, and somewhat peaty. Tail subjects 
would be out of place here, as by their use a 
must important view would he obscured, there¬ 
fore these little Rhododendrons for this site 
could scarcely lie improved upon. Snow- 
drops are blooming freely now, and where 
these are very thick digging amongst them is 
avoided, a top-dressing of tine soil being ap¬ 
plied to keep down drifted leaves. A group 
of the Kaffir I.ily tSchizostylis cocci lien) has 
been taken up. parted, and replanted to form 
a larger group In a warm and sheltered 
border. Tile flower-spikes of this charming 
plant are much valued for cutting. As the 
various Inals arc* dug and got ready for the 
coming season, those edgings which, through 
having been in the same position for a few 
years have become interlaced with twining 
weeds, are lifted, overhauled, and, when 
possible, given a change of ground. Rarge 
pieces of I.ihertia forniosa. a lovely Iris like 
plant with stiff spikes of waxy-white flowers 
in summer, which had occupied its present 
position for several years, has now been 
transferred to a fresh site in warm, light soil. 

A plantation of C'edrus atlanlica glauca 
growing in an exposed posit ion where the 
trees receive the full force of our driving 
westerly gales has bran relieved of tlie ends 
of their longest branches—the largest speci¬ 
mens are about '.'0 feet in height. Groups of 
Yew-trees have had. I heir* lower branches re- 
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moved .altogelher ns n safeguard against 
entile reaching them. An old Yew with a 
tine bole devoid of brnnehes is a very beauti¬ 
ful tree, especially during winter. During 
the wet days we have lately experienced the 
clearing of carriage drives was completed. A 
newly-trenched bed has been planted with 
dwarf Roses, the varieties used being 
Ophelia and Princess Marie Mcrtschersky. 
A few plants of Scablosa cat teas lea having 
come to hand during bad weather these have 
been-potted ill) anti placed in a cool frame. 
A bed of New Zealand Veronicas which were 
severely damaged by the December frosts 
has been disposed of, these lovely plants not 
being sufficiently hardy. A tine group of the 
Chinese double-flowered Crab l’yrus mains 
spectabilis (standard trees) has teen planted 
near the waterside, with a background of 
Hollies. These should eventually become an 
imposing group of trees. E. M. 


Christmas Roses Not Blooming. 

I have some clumps of the common Christ¬ 
mas Rose, of which I am fond, but which have 
ceased to flower. Would you bo so kind as 
to suggest treatment' Shall I break up the 
clumps, and would you tell me the best soil 
and aspect for such plants, also lime for 
moving? W. McCmntock. 

Ramsey, Hunt*. 

[The best season of the whole year for 
breaking up and replanting the Christmas 
Rose Is Sept ember and October, the former 
month more particularly so far ns your 
southern county is concerned. Tills, notwith¬ 
standing, seeing the plants have deteriorated 
and are likely to continue to do so, we should 
not hesitate to take the work in hand forth¬ 
with, as in the long run it is likely to assist 
an earlier recovery than allowing the plants 
to remain and become weaker where they are. 
The great, value attaching to early autumn 
planting is In the fact that new basal root 
activities commence at flint season, and it is 
not only highly Important that the replanting 
should either synchronise or precede this new 
emission of roots, hilt that the roots should 
be secured, if possible, intact. In your case 
It is possible, seeing that the plants have for 
some time been declining, that those root 
functions are also disordered, and, if so, it 
were bet I or to do the work at once. Break 
up the plants fairly small, say, pieces of six 
crowns each, first shaking away all soil from 
the roots. Beyond 1 lie removal of dead roots 
avoid ci tiling the roots; the plants resent It 
much. A position sheltered from north and 
east Is best, or with thin shade from mid-day 
sun. Heavy shade and the drip from trees 
are bad. As to soil, a good, friable, well- 
drained loam is best, that partieulafly from a 
limestone formation. If that is not possible 
Incorporate a little air-slaked lime with the 
loam, working it well into the lower soil. 
Frepare a good depth of the material, 2 feet 
or so, as the plant In health is deep-rooting, 
also work in well-decayed manure and leaf- 
soil freely. Plant moderately firm, keeping 
the crowns just covered with soil. If you 
have many plants, colonies could Is* formed 
by arranging the units 0 inches or 12 inches 
asunder each way. or.you may like to plant 
them in a formal bed to the size of a frame, 
so that at flowering lime protecting lights 
might be placed over them.] 


Root cuttings.— Now is the time to take 
rool cuttings of many plants which cannot tic 
divided for increase, such as Oriental Poppies, 
Eryngiums, Japanese Anemones, ele. The 
method Is very simple. One of I lie thicker 
roots is out up Into lengths of about 1J inches 
or 2 inches, taking ear-;* to mark with a slant¬ 
ing cut the iMittom part of each piece in the 
case of Poppies and Eryngiums: it does lint 
so much matter with the Anemones. These 
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cuttings are then inserted firmly in sandy 
soil with the lops just level with the soil and 
left to themselves. By next summer they will 
have made sturdy little plants and can then 
lx' treated like young seedlings. The only 
care they require is to see that they do not 
get too dry until they are thoroughly estab¬ 
lished. Root cut lings of the Japanese 
Anemones can just lie laid In in a pot or pre¬ 
pared 1 mm! of light soil and covered about an 
inch deep. \V. O. 


Crocus Imperati. 

Amon'c. early Crocuses this is a gem. its bright 
flowers being eagerly looked for with the first 
bright days In January or February, accord¬ 
ing to the season. Sometimes that is un¬ 
kindly, and the Crocus is shrouded In snow 
or battered with heavy rains, but generally, 
sooner or later, it gives us pleasure by Its 
blossoming satisfactorily. 

This Italian Crocus is rntlier variable, and 
some forms arc virtually self-coloured bull' on 
the exterior, with a pretty tone of mauve- 
purple in the Interior. Others, again, are 
beautifully feathered with black on the huff 
ground of the exterior of the outer segments, 
and this feathering helps lo give special 
beauty to the flower when it is only in the 
bud stage. When it opens, however, the 
aspect of the Croons is still more delightful. 
It o|iens with less sitnsldne than some of the 
other Crocuses require, and, spreading out 
nearly flat to the sun. It is very beautiful in¬ 
deed with its mauve-purple saucers. The 
term “ mauve-purple," which one is compelled 
to use from want, of a bolter, is a little un¬ 
fortunate, as it conveys the impression that 
the exact hue may lx* one which is unfavour¬ 
ably viewed by some at the present time. 
There is, however, nothing of that kind about 
this flower, and I have found people who 
were perfect sticklers In the question of floral 
‘colouring as enthusiast ic in its favour as those 
who are less fastidious. 

Although it is not the time for planting litis 
Crocus, I hose who like the earliest species of 
this charming genus will do well to make a 
note of its value for future use. Besides the 
two forms already mentioned, there is one 
known as C. I. longiflortis, In addition to one 
or two white varieties. The typical flower is 
good enough for any garden, and is not ex¬ 
pensive to purchase. If should always, on 
account of Its early flowering, he favoured 
with the sunniest and most sheltered spot 
which can be afforded it. D. A. 


Familiar Garden Lilies. 

If observation counts for anything, then I do 
not think one would be very far wrong in 
giving L. candldum firs' place. You find It 
grown almost everywhere—In the north Of 
Scotland in the crofters' gardens, on the 
Welsh seaboard, in town gardens in the 
centres of industry of the Midlands, and in 
the mild cliimtle of Cornwall. Other sorts, 
like L. auratum, may lx? more brilliant, but 
it is not. ubiquitous like L. enndidum, as it 
can only be grown out of doors with any 
degree of certainty where the atmospheric 
conditions are mild and genial. It must have 
a warm, sheltered spot if one desires to tic 
sure of retaining it in winter, and. In a less' 
degree perhaps, the same conditions must lx* 
observed with the L. speciosutn section like 
ruseum, album, and rubruni. At one lime L. us- 
taeeutn (syn. D. excelsum), flic Nankeen Lily, 
Wits not regarded in many quarters as safe 
for outside planting, hut experience has since 
proved that no one need have any appre¬ 
hension in planting the bulbs on a sunny, well- 
drained bonier. The colour of this pailicular 
I.il.v—a buff-yellow—is so unique as to compel 
admiration. The Orange Lily (L. eroceum) 
is another capital sort for a garden, and, like 
L. chnlcedonioitm, the old scarlet Turk's Cap 


makes a vivid colour in tin* time of flowering. 
L. Henryi, also hardy, has orange-yellow 
blossoms. L. Marlagon (purple Turk's Cap) 
and L. M. album, its while counterpart can lie 
recommended for outdoor blooming. 

These are a few of Hie bettor-known Lilies 
that, once established, give pleasure to tin* 
grower year by year. The situation should 
lx* one when* sunlight can midi them. I lie 
soil, generally sinking, should tx* light and 
well drained, and. above all, the site ought 
to lie one where oilier plants arc not likely lo 
shade them too much, and where there will 
not. be-an,v necessity to disturb tin* bulbs, ns, 
when once established and doing well, there 
is nothing gained by so doing. 

Leahciist. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peruvian Lilies (Alsl ricinerlas).- No one 
should lx* without these flowers, which are 
excellent for cutting, lasting long in water. 
Provided they can have a light, and warm, 
well-drained soil there is no trouble in their 
cultivation, and its I In* stems are strong they 
need no staking-a great point in their 
favour. A. nuninllucu Is one of the most, 
brilliant and hardy, and generally satis¬ 
factory, but tin* more delicate colours of the 
psiltaelna forms arc preferred l>y many, 
though I do not think them so hardy, nor do 
they look so well in the border, the foliage 
often being very inferior. Alstreemcrias are 
very iiniwlient of disturbance and move very 
badly, and il is therefore always advisable 
to raise them from seed. If Hie winter should 
be very severe a mulch of ashes or dry 
leaves or bracken will protect thorn from 
Injury, 1ml ordinarily they arc quite hardy if 
the soil is light. A mulch of well-rotted 
manure in summer is very beneficial to llicin. 
N. L. 


Winter-flowering Wallflowers, — Probably 
these will beenine more popular when tin* 
strains have lx n Improved. In my own ease 
llie flowers are very welcome, and look charm¬ 
ing In the open borders. The plants must P > 
well grown, not necessarily in a rich soil, but 
in one of moderate richness and made firm. 
Tlr.* young plants must tic transplanted at 
least once prior to being transferred to I licit* 
winter quarters. They should lie treated in 
two batches. In one case tin* plants should 
not be slopped, then early flowers oil strong 
central stems will result; in the other ease 
the flowering will come a little later on more 
bushy specimens if stopping be done when the 
plant, is young.—(!. (1. It. 

Euphorbia Wulfeni. I can never grow en¬ 
thusiastic about, the Euphorbias, but* E. 
Wulfeni deserves notice on account of Its 
bold growth and its metallic-looking glaucous 
leaves. The flowers, which are greenish- 
yellow, arc horn * for a long lime during spring 
and early summer, but llie best feature of tin* 
plant Is its striking habit and tin* colouring 
of ils leaves. II attracted a good deal of 
notice a few years ago, but recently it has not 
been so much favoured. 

The Willow Gentian (fJenliann nacleplndcnl. 
—Besides the typical dark blue form there is 
a very good light blue variety as well as a 
white one. Although a moisture-loving plant 
and usually recommended for a somewhat 
shaded situation, it d‘x*s very well in an o|x'ii 
position so long as it does not get loo dry, 
and flowers equally well, though tlie growth 
Is ilwarfer. Many people think tills is an 
improvement, as the steins are not very strong 
and bond over if they grow loo tall.—O. C. t\ 


Linum flavum. - This is a dwarf, almost 
sRirubhy little plant, which looks very well 
when covered with its large, bright yellow 
flowers. It seems to like a hot, sunny i«isi- 
tion. and does well in a nut her limy soil. I 
fancy it is a little tender, as it does not seem 
very long rived with me, but it is easily raised 
from scod-and is a rapid grower.— \Y. O. 

Original frern 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


Willow Herb 

Few of these plants are worthy of eultlva- 
timi, but some are important, ami the best, 
per ha pa, is the showy crimson native K. 
august! folium, of which there Is a pure white 
variety. This plant iieruienlos a border so 
i|uli:kly as to soon Iteeome a troublesome 
weed, but is line when allowed to run wild in 
it rough shrubbery or copse, where it may 
bloom with lire Foxglove. It is a native of 
Europe and many parts of Britain. Other 
kinds somewhat less vigorous are K. 
angttslIssimum, E. Dodomei. and K. rusuuulni- 
folium. The native Pi. liirsnlum is stouter 
titan the French Willow Herb, and is only 
useful by lire margins of streams and ponds, 
associated with lire Loosestrife and such 
plants. There is a variegated form. The 
Kocky Mountain Willow Herb (E. obeordn- 
tiiml, figured on p. ,"7. is ;] beautiful rock- 
pi tut. The Willow Herbs of our own lati¬ 
tudes are very tail and vigorous, hut on tire 
deary summits of Hie Kocky Mountains and 
the Californian Sierras one species has suc¬ 
ceeded in contending against the elements by 
tc ison of its very dwarf stature. Though not 
more than 5 inches high, it has retained tire 
size and betruty of flower of the fittest s[teeies, 
the colour being rosy-crimson. If is hardy, 
and thrives in ordinary sandy soil in tire rock 
garden. Some of the small New Zealand 
st voles, such as glubcllum, numimilarhe- 
folliun. a nil loitgipvs, are very useful fur 
draping stones on rock gardens. 

— Of tin* few members of this aggressive 
and rampant genus Hint may be admitted to 
our rock gardens, Epilobium obcordatum 
tfigured on p. 57) must be awarded pride of 
pl.tiv. Epilobium Fleiscliert, perhaps better 
kn >wn in gardens as E. Dodomei, is the only 
representative of the European Willow Herbs 
that may be admitted without misgivings, 
and of tile host of the New Zealand Willow 
Herbs 1 would almost hesitate to admit even 
Hie charming E. glabellum, were it not 
Hurt sooner or later an extra sharp frost re¬ 
lieves one of a large number of its self-sown 
offspring. 

Native of the Sierras of California, where 
E. obcordatum is said to mantle moist ledges 
with the drapery of dainty, round leaves, tire 
shoots bespangled with inch-wide salvers of 
glowing rosy-pink, no-trouble should be too 
much to make ibis desirable plant a per¬ 
manent Inhabitant of our rock gardens. The 
prolonged period over which flowers are pro¬ 
duced is anot her valuable feature of tills plant, 
and the only fault I can find with it. although 
I well know there are those who say that its 
colour merges dangerously near magenta, is 
that it is not always hardy, and it is a good 
plan to strike a few cuttings of it annually 
and winter these in a cold frame in case the 
sudden changes of our winters make an end 
of established planls exhausted from a 
flowering season of several months. 

During tile war most profile who grow and 
loved this plant found it one of the first to 
depart from the uncared-for rock garden, and 
few are the lovers of hardy plants who can 
boast of their fine (latches of Epilobium 
obcordatum now. Knowing litis to be the case 
1 was much pleased lately to find some luin- 
dieds of fine young plants in a Hertfordshire 
hardy plant nursery, which would point to 
the fact Hint there is a demand for this plant, 
anil that other people share my love for it. I 
find that a fairly moist slope that drains 
quickly during the winter, with an aspect 
distinctly west or even'slightly north, suits 
tliis little plant. It much appreciates a soil 
'-.insisting largely of Ivaf-mould and small 
st ates anil a top-dressing in spring and again 
in autumn is of material assistance to the 


(Epilobium). 

trailing shunts, which send forth frail anchor¬ 
ing roots at the nodes and soon cover a con¬ 
siderable amount of space. The plant much 
dislikes cold, drying, and shrivelling winds, 
and shelter from these is always advisable. 

YV. E. Tn. I. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Yuccas in the rock garden. -For Hie large 
lock garden the Yucca Is very useful and 
looks well all through the year. I think the 
most suitable sjiecies for the purpose are Y\ 
flaccida and Y'. filnmvutosa. both fairlv free- 
flowering, the latter the more so. tviien in 
bloom they are very handsome, and the in¬ 
florescence lasts In beauty for a long while. 
Y’. gloriosa is larger and has stiffer leaves, 
and should not he planted In places 
accessible to children, Itecause of the sharp 
spines at the tips of the leaves. It. Iras an 
enormous spike of flowers, but is not very 
free flowering. The var. Y. recurvn glauca, 
however, is rather more lavish with ils 
blossoms. Hie spikes being as much as (5 feet 
high. Y. anguslifolia is distinct, having very 
narrow grass-like foliage: and Y. Whlpplel, a 
somewhat dwarf s(K*cies, produces a magnifi¬ 
cent spike of flowers, which last in good con¬ 
dition for several weeks. The Yuccas like a 
deep, well-drained soil, hut otherwise ore not 
al all iNirticular.—N. L. 

The Rose Root,— Frequently know as Sediim 
Itlmdiola, or lthodiolci rosea, this native plant 
is referred to S. roseum by the Kew 
authorlties. II npiiears, however, Hint there 
are two claimants for the name of S. roseum 
—ibis plant and one from the Caucasus, 
which is of a quite different character, and 
is one of Hie creeping, nrat-Nke species. S. 
Khodioln, to use n name most, likely lo he 
me! with In gardens, is of quite a different 
character. It makes big, inflated-looking 
root-stocks, which are rose-scented if cut or 
broken, whence Hie isopular name of '‘Hose 
Hoot.” From these rise stout stems about 
li inches in height, hearing pretty blue-grey, 
lhickish leaves. Surmounting these stems 
are rounded heads of small yellow flowers.— 
S. ArNOTT. 

Phlox amcena.— One of the prettiest of the 
alpine Phloxes with a peculiar satiny texture 
in the flowers, this is easy enough to grow, 
but requires to he pulled to pieces and re¬ 
planted every two or three years to keep it 
in good health unless it is well top-dressed 
occasionally. A thorough top-dressing is the 
secret of keeping in health many aipines, 
especially those of prostrate or trailing 
growth, which otherwise lose vigour from the 
centre of the patch. A good healthy patch of 
P. amcena covered with blossom is a lovely 
sight, and besides flowering well in spring it 
often blooms in theautuitm. I find some lime 
in the soil is appreciated by this, and I think 
by most of the alpine Phloxes,—O. C. 

Silene alpestris grandiflora plena _The 

ordinary single form of this Catclifly is very 
beautiful and needs no improvement. This 
double form Is very good, too, and is liked by 
many people. The flowers are certainly 
longer lasting than those of the type. It is 
an easy plant for an open position, and most 
useful for furnishing a pocket of the rock 
garden.—W. O. 


Cold frames. —Frost is easily excluded 
from cold frames by tire use of mats, but the 
prolonged covering of Hie glass may result, in 
damping among lire occupants of the frames. 
It is as well, therefore, when the sun shines 
in trust,v weather, to remove the coverings 
ur<avionally for a few hours in the middle of 
the day.—W. McG. 
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The Care of Old Stools. 

Much inti y Ixr done during the month of 
January in looking after the well-being of the 
old stools. All too often these are neglected 
during the laic winter months, with the re¬ 
sult Unit the const it ut ion is impaired, and 
indifferent growl its, which seldom produce 
cuttings of a desirable kind, are developed. 
Those who wish to excel as exhibitors know 
only too well Hie importance of starting with 
good healthy stock, and for tliis purpose no 
pains should he considered too great to 
achieve Ibis object. We have just been look¬ 
ing through the collection of an exhibitor 
where the plants have been neglected for 
suite weeks past. In the same structure (here 
had been housed such plants as Cinerarias, 
elc., and the consequence of this association 
lias been that the Cinerarias have suffered as 
well as Hie growths of the Chrysanthemums. 
The old stools are infested with green-fly, and 
unless some drastic measures are taken in the 
immediate future it will be some time before 
the plants regain I lit* i r normal condition 

The collection of plants should he carefully 
gone through at the present time, sorting out 
the Japanese from the other tyiies of the 
flower. Many of the old stools oil Inspection 
may he found to he quite dry at the roots. 
Those that are over-dry would he better im¬ 
mersed ill a vessel of water for some lime, as 
this is a more satisfactory way of ensuring 
the soil being thoroughly moistened through¬ 
out. We should he dlsitosed Ip cut back close 
to the base all alteuuated growths, from 
which it is impossible to procure cuttings that 
will ensure a satisfactory future, lu the case 
of plants that are badly Infested with green¬ 
fly we should dust them with Tobacco-powder, 
or if they are so badly infested as to prevent 
the application of Tobacco-powder we should 
he disposed to spray them with a solution of 
soft-soap water, dissolving 2 ozs. of soft-soap 
in a gallon of water, and distributing this 
through a line-rosed syringe. An application 
given overnight should destroy all lurking 
pests, and the accumulated soap-suds, etc., 
should be syringed from the growths on the 
succeeding day, using clean water. Some of 
the plants may show many surface roots, 
these indicating that a top-dressing with any 
light sandy soil will encourage the develop¬ 
ment. of fresh shoots useful for cuttings. 

Most growers have ample time to deal with 
their plants In this way at the present lime, 
and such treatment invariably largely en¬ 
sures the development of satisfactory 
growths. Lift any old stools that may have 
lieen placed in the outdoor border for making 
lale displays. In most gardens a few old 
stools arte found here and there in the border, 
and these often represent some of the better 
kinds now in cultivation. If the temperature 
of the glass structure into which they are 
put be maintained at from 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
these plants will, within two or three weeks, 
produce a line crop, of fresh young growths, 
from which good cuttings may Ik* procured. 
Those who have the convenience will find it 
advantageous to shake out from their flower¬ 
ing pots.a few of Hie better varieties, plant¬ 
ing those in prepared soil on Hie side benches 
of the greenhouse. The usual rule Is to re¬ 
duce (he hall of soli, doing this with the 
greatest care, and retaining on the old stool 
all the fleshy and vigorous shoots. If these 
old stools be plunged or planted In the pre¬ 
pared soil and be subsequently watered In we 
know of no better means of procuring healthy 
stock. 

There are some ten or eleven months be¬ 
fore the plants will ho expected to flower, so 
that, there is ample lime left between this 
and Hie propagating jterlod to produce cut¬ 
tings by the means we have suggested. 
jii:,ii hi 
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ROORI AjlD WINDOW. 

Ornamental Grasses for Cutting. 

(BeI’LY to “ Grasses.") 
Ornamental Grasses Imparl to an arrangc- 
luent a lightness and distinctive character 
which Fern-fronds, handsome as they are, 
fail to give. Moreover, lc is difficult to keep 
up the needful amount of cut Ferns without 
disfiguring the plants. Most of the orna¬ 
mental Grasses are easily grown front seeds. 
Sow them in March in the open border in 
well-prepared soil—the earlier in the month 
the better if she weather is favourable. We 
have found the following six kinds to be 
among the most useful, viz. : — 

AOROSTIS NEBl’LOSA AND A. I P I.0I1 El.I.A.— 
These come into flower early, and are about 
tlte very lightest that can lie grown: they 
aie also often sown in pots, and in .this 
tin liner are useful for furnishing. 

ItlilZA MAXIMA A.Ml II. OltACIt.lS .'lie t Wo of 
the lest of ihe Quaking Grasses. We find 
the former to he es|ieeially valuable. This 
sort Is also one of the best for culling and 
drying for later, pso. If cut while the deep 
green lint is in if. it retains its colour bolter 
lhan if left 1 ill it has assumed a brownish 
I Inge. 

l.Aoi m s ovAxes ttlie Turk's-hond Grass) 
Is one of the most distinct kinds, as well as 
one of Hie best for keeping, if treated as just 
advised in the case of the llrizn. For bold 
arrangements in assoeialion with large 
flowers this is an excellent kind. Another 
valuable Grass Is 

KnAoaosris f.legans.- This is a later kind 
than those previously named, and comes in 
useful for cutting, up to the lime when the 
early frosts spoil its colour. It is a some¬ 
what stronger sort than the others: when well 
grown it attains a height of from 2 feet to 
2J feet. It should, therefore, be allowed 
mute room thin the ottiers in which to 
develop. 

These ornamental Grasses are all valuable 
in their season and for preserving for use 
afterwards, not. however, after they have 
been disfigured by diving. When those 
raised from seed are well above the soil it 
will lie well lo thin out any kind Hint lias 
come up too thickly. This will throw more 
slaniina into those Hint nre left, rendering 
them uioiv' durable. 


Growing Plants for Windows. 

Generally k| tea king, it Is better to grow 
plants intended for window decoration up 
lo a certain stage, before they commence lo 
bliioni. prior to removing them to a house 
window, inrUaid of sin',fling flu.in from a 
greenhouse when fully in flower. Time and 
again one notes how plants purchased from a 
market stall soon give indications of a back¬ 
ward movement. It is mostly a (juestion of 
alteration of environment, a removal from a 
warm, moist atmosphere to a dry and cooler 
one ai a time when they are most snscciplJble 
l.> a change, and, consequently, it is not a 
matter for surprise Hint such plants drop 
flowers and Inula in a short lime under their 
new and altered conditions. It is, therefore, 
it good piun at. tlie commencement of a season 
to consider wlrnt i/.wnts may be necessary for 
rooms and windows, nnd, if possible, to so 
arrange that there will lie n sufficient number 
of subjects to penult of changes now and 
again. Within recent years one has noticed 
a greater variety of plants employed, and 
annuals and subjects which in these days are 
«retried as such are u.-ed much more than 
was the case formerly. The following will 
be found Serviceable for pot culture- 
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ItHODANTHES AMI AcKOCI.INU'MS, both of 
which, owing lo the everlasting nature of the 
blossoms, remain in bloom for quite a long 
time, ami will lie found particularly attrac¬ 
tive. The plants are of slender, wiry growth, 
aud should lie lHauled out about a dozen or 
so In a ti-incli ipof. SehlzantUllses and 
Nemosias arc beautiful, and arc much appre¬ 
ciated as window plants. lialsatns, loo. 
should noi lie overlooked, inasmuch as their 
■wax-like 11 o-s mis, clustered thickly about 
the stems, make splendid subjects for a win¬ 
dow. The foregoing may in- regarded as 
amongst half-hardy, tender annuals that 
need a certain period of upbringing in a 
greenhouse before they can bo finally potted 
ami removed to the window after they have 
beoi MllO esl ub lislted. 

Hardy annuals.— 1 These furnish us wit It 
many plains I lint make a window quite gay for 
weeks if potted up and grown on siieeially 
for this purpose; indeed, with the aid of a 
cold frame one may have a good variety of 
plants for bloGming in such a position. The 
aflor-nienHoned arc bill a few of Hie subjects 
at one’s disjosal, and a pinch of seed, if 
sown at intervals, with ensure a continued 
display :—Migclla I” love ill a Mist 

Asters, Mignom Ue. Sweet lloeket, t'larkias, 
.Tacobtwis, and Verbenas. 

Greenhouse plants. —I.'mler this heading 
quite a Mumlier of subjects serves Hie puriKise 
of window decoration, and mention has only 
to lie made of. Fuchsias, I'chi.rgo minus 
(Zonalsl, llelioiro'pes, l’lumtiagos. Yallotas, 
lHpbirns glut inosiis, lAy-lixivcd Pelargoniums,' 
Musk, and Hie trailing C.iuji aimlas lo indi¬ 
cate llic wide range at one's disposal. 

General remarks.— The suen of course, 
of all I 'nuts in the windows of a room de¬ 
pends not only on the priqomlhm from Hie 
seedling mwl cutting stage, but lo the atten¬ 
tion given during tlicir tenancy of the room, 
questions of watering, shading, and the judi¬ 
cious use of sHinullnuls having not a little lo 
do with it. This applies equally as much in 
tile case of fiue-foliaged subjects like Aspi- 
dl'stra. Fimis, Atalia, and Asparagus, as well 
as those yilauts admired for beauty of blos¬ 
soms. It is Hie little nUetition given to Avin- 
ifciw plants, the change to the greenhouse to 
recu|icralc, that means so much and lends to 
bring sit isfaction to those avIio take an in¬ 
terest in Ihe adornment of a room. 

I.K.MlCItST. 


XOTEtf AX!) 1/El'Ll US. 

Aspidistra leaves splitting. Kindly give 
me a lltlle advice concerning my Aspidistras, 
of which 1 have six ldanls. Daring the 
summer they grow well, lull when the late 
autumn comes Ihe leaves split right up the 
centre one after Hie other until all tin 1 licst 
leaves are spoiled.— Mrs. M. Parsons. 

|The nmls of your Aspidistra are un¬ 
doubtedly in a had stale, lull it is rather 
soon lo disturb them yet unless you have a 
greenhouse into which you can put them. 
About Hie first week in April turn Hie plant 
out of tile ]iol and remove as lunch of Ihe old 
soil us you can <if in a very bad stale shake 
quite clear of the soill and repot, very prob¬ 
ably in a pot two or three sizes smaller. lie 
very careful with the watering until the reels 
get to work in llic fresh soil. You must lie 
guided in this by the amount of reels. The 
pot must be clean and well drained, and the 
sail may consist of equal parts of loam nnd 
leaf-mould, with a good dash of sand. In re¬ 
potting pul tlie plant at such a depth that the 
creeping, underground stems are just below 
the soil. The Aspidistra should have just 
enough water to keep the soil fairly moist, 
but avoid standing it in water as such treat¬ 
ment will soon ruin Ihe finest and healthiest 
of plants.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 

1‘koi’le soim-limt*'? hesit ate t > plant this * pent- 
loving shrubs, mider the iiupreKsiun Hint t}»e,v 
will n il thrive inordinary soil, but they really 
are iioL very pari ieular, provided one or I wo 
requirements are observed. One is that they 
must not be allowed to get dry at the roots— 
n shady or lmilf-sliady j>ositIou suiting I hem 
best and the ground must he free from lime 
or chalk, ami have a fall* amount of humus. 
1’eal. in fad. Is in no way necessary 1<» I heir* 
well-being. Tliev very much appreciate leaf- 
mould. and a liberal quantity of Ibis should 
be mixed with the soil before plan!lug if 
passible, though if lhis cannot he obtained 
they will do without it if the other conditions 
are suitable. One very imi>ortnnt thing to re¬ 
member is that while young they should be 
well mulched with half-decayed leaves every 
year, and some well-rot tod cow-dung is also 
much appreciated. This mulch not only feeds 
the roots, luii helps lo keep them cool, which 
is a most important factor when the plants 
are young. When they are big enough to fur¬ 
nish their own shade Mu* roots will he pro¬ 
tected, but even tloui the mulch is advisable 
for furnishing food. There is a great choice 
of varieties and sjn‘eles to choose from, some 
of the dwarier kinds of Rhododendron, such 
as eiliatum, raeemoKum, hirsutmn, ole., bang 
goml for tin* rock garden with such dwarf 
Azaleas as aimeua, proetunhens, and losa flora. 
The beds in which Khododi ndivns and Ax liens 
are grown can he carpeted with Heaths, many 
of which enjoy very much the same emulitioiis 
and impart colour to the l-cd when the flower¬ 
ing of their main occupants is over. As soon 
as the flowers have faded it is well to pick 
them off soMliat seeds are not formed, as this 
helps the young plants wonderfully by re¬ 
lieving them of the strain of s-eed-prodliving. 

No urn Lom>o.n. 


Two Beautiful Chilian Shrubs. 

Two very distinct Chilian shrubs that flower 
during the hitler purl of the summer are 
Herherhlopsis eortillina ami Euer.vphia pinna- 
tifolia. The former of these is a delightful 
member of Ihe Hnrherry family, which, when 
in good condition, forms a eliiubiug or 
rambling shrub. The flowers are of a bright 
crimson tint. The long, slender slalks which 
support Ihe drooping blossoms nre also red. 
Inforlunalely Ibis Iierberidopsis Is hardy 
only in especially favoured districts. Like 
oilier Chilian shrubs i! is at ils best where 
(here is a liberal nmounl of atmospheric 
moisture. II was Introduced by llichiml 
l’ciirce in 1KII2. The same eolleetor also intro- 
dmed Kueryphia piiinatifolia. The usual 
lmbil. of this is lo form a rather upright, 
freely-liranehed specimen I hut will reach a 
height of 10 feel to 1.1 feel, or even more. The 
flowers are pure while and horn during Ihe 
latler part of July and in August. 


The Cornelian Cherry (Cornua Mas).— 
Although lids is wild in some lrarts of the 
country, fine sjieeimens are not common in 
gardens. This is rather remarkable, for it is 
an exlivmely pleasing plant In February 
when covered with clusters of small yellow 
flowers; in fact il is almost as beautiful, 
although less weird, than the Witch Hazels. 
Moreover, it is everyone's plant, for it is ]ier- 
fectly hardy, and thrives In a great variety 
of soils. Mature plants may be more than 
20 feel high and as far across, and every 
branch is closely beset with flower-clusters, 
which are seen to the greatest advantage 
against an evergreen background. After Hie 
flowers are over the female plant bears 
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Cherry-like red and yellow fruits, which 
rij>en during May and June. People who 
favour shrubs with variegated leaves can 
procure two varieties of this bush, one with 
silver-variegated leaves, known as vnriegata, 
and the oilier with golden-variegated foliage, 
elegant isslma. The former is the more 
vigorous bush, and blooms as well as I lie 
type. Japan has a very similar Cornus in C. 
officinalis. It is very difficult, to tell the two 
species apart, and apparently the distinction 
i-s geographical rather than botanical. There 
is also a silver variegated-leaved form of the 
Jiiiunese bush. Although C. Mas forms a 
large, free-grown bush it may also tie used for 
hedges, the necessary eHlting resulting in a 
dense branch system. In February such a 
hedge is very effective.— 1). 


The Chinese Arbor>vito 

(Thuya orientai.is). 

Is some gardens lids evergreen tree may lie 
better known by its synonymous name of 
Biota orienfalis, for that name and the com¬ 
mon one of Arbor-vita? are popular in many 
mnseries. II lias been cultivated in Ibis 
country for nearly AM years, and in addition 
to the type there are numerous varieties that 
may be procured. It is easily distinguished 
from the other Thuyas by its rather st I IT, 
pyramidal outline, and by i;s- side branches 
Mantling a I right angles to the trunk. As a 
rule old specimens require to have the main 
branches tied together, otherwise they are 
fable to lie knocked about by snow, heavy 
rain, or wind. Young plants can be made 
sturdy by cutting Hie points of the shoots out 
occasionally, thereby encouraging a denser 
or more bushy habit. Specimens between 
-0 feet and 4(1 feet high may lie-seen in many 
gardens, often as isolated examples, but 
sometimes ns aveuues. It is not, however, a 
really good avenue tree, by reason of Its 
tendency to lie blown about. Of the varieties, 
Unit called atirea, in which the tips of tlie 
shoots are golden, is one of I lie most con¬ 
spicuous. T. o. decussata is of very dense, 
i juipu-t bail'd, and dwnrfer than the ty|»e. 
T o. Jieinlula is more or less a freak, for (In¬ 
habit is loose and Hie branches long, slender, 
ami drooping, whereas T. o. ericoides retains 
Hu-juvenile form of leafage, and is more like 
a form of t'upressus pisifera pluinosu than a 
Thuya. The siiecles thrives well in loamy 
soil that never becomes very dry, and is 
tietler suited for a moist climate than for 
very dry places. It. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spiraea discolor.—This is one of (he best of 
the larger Spinous, and one lhal can be 
depended upon to give good results every year 
for little trouble. It is a native of Western 
■V America, whence it w is introduced 
by David Douglas nearly 100 years ago. 
I'mler normal conditions it grows about 
1’J feet high, although when drawn up in 
shrubberies it lias been known to attain a 
height of IS feet to 20 feet. As a rule it. forms 
a shapely bush 12 feet or so in diameter, with 
more or less erect, young branches, which, 
with age. especially when weighed willi 
flowers, assume a semi-pendent habit. The 
leaves are ovate with deeply-lobed margins, 
the larger ones each 3 inches to 3} inches long 
»ud almost ns wide. The cream-coloured 
flowers nre small and produced in large, 
elegant panicles' from the points of short 
shoots. July is the flowering lime. It suc¬ 
ceeds In any good garden soil, but gives tile 
best results In that of a rich loamy character. 
Isolated plants on lawns are effective, but 
the most satisfactory results arc obtained by 
Planting It in large groups either in the 
garden or in seml-wild places. Unlike the 
majority of the summer-flowering Spiraeas, it 
is not improved by regular pruning, and 
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nothing further is necessary than an occa¬ 
sional thinning when some of the older 
branches may be cut out lo the ground line. 
Although normally about 12 feet, high and 
12 feet across, very much larger plants have 
been recorded, one ns much ns 10 feet in 
diameter. Cuttings of young shoots can tic 
rooted in a close frame during summer. 
There is a variety dumosa, which is of little 
value compared with the type. It is of low 
sialure but does not flower freely.—It. 


ORCHIDS. 

Cymbidiutns. 

C. f.rvtiirostyt.vm. —introduced fiom Assam 
about the same time as C. insigue 
Sanderi, this flowered for the first time 
in the Glasncvlu collection. It is said 
lo lie allied to ('. ohurnoum and C. 1’nrishi, 
but it is questionable if it will prove so 
amenable lo cultivation as either of those 
species. Certainly it is not exhibited so freely 
as- C. Sanderi, and so far I do not think many 
hybrids have been raised in which C. ery- 
Hirostylum lairt icipnted as a parent. The 
flowers are while dotted with purple, hut the 
lip is closely lined with red-purple. The 
column is bright crimson in colour. 

C. mciAXTEi'M. —This is a handsome plant 
with leaves :» feet long, and spikes 
about Ihe same length. The large flowers 
arc yellowish-green striiK-d with red, while 
Hie lip is yellow spotli-d with bright red. C. 
glgantcuin was discovered in 1821 by IJr. 
Wallich, who introduced it to British col¬ 
lections. II was also found on Hie Kliasut 
Hills by (lie collector Gibson in 1857. 

C. j n .siunk.— This species was discovered 
by M. G. lironknrt aliout eighteen years ago, 
1ml the plant did not. conic prominently before 
orchid lovers unlil IPOS, when Messrs. 
Sander, of SI. Albans, exhibited two fine 
varieties named Sanderi splendens and S. 
superbum, both of which secured a First-class 
Certificate from the Koyul Horticultural 
•Society. These were collected by M. 
Michirlitz in Assam, where C. insigue is 
found gnawing at an altitude of I.IHIO feet lo 
5,000 feet. This Cynibidiuui is quite distinct. 
The scapes arc from 1 feel too feet in length, 
the flowers about 1 Inches across, and the 
colour white tinged with rose. The lip, how¬ 
ever, is a conspicuous part of (lie bloom. It 
Is white with a mauve tint, and heavily 
spotted with deep rose-purple. The intro¬ 
duction of this beautiful Cynibidiuui placed 
the genus in Hit- front rank, and good 
varieties were eagerly sought for with a view 
to crossing them with other species. Tin- 
results have been very encouraging, and Hie 
following are useful and valuable plants if 
judged from tile decorative standisiint C. 
Alexuuderi (insigue x Veit chi), C. Doris 
(Insigue x Traeeyaiium). C. Goltianiini (in- 
signe x eburneum), C. l'auwelsi (insigue x 
Dowianum), C. Venus (Holfordiauum x in¬ 
sigue), C. Sehlegeli (insigue x Wiganianum), 
and C. Glebelandense (Sehroderl x Insigne). 

C. Mastersi. —A) one Lime this plant was 
known as Cyperorehis Mastersi. but there is 
no doubt about, it being a Cymhidlum. It 
was discovered by William Griffith on the 
Klin sis Hills in 1S3(i, and it is Interesting lo 
note that it was found about Hie same time as 
Vanda ccerulea. It was imported by Messrs. 
Loddlges in 1811, and flowered in December, 
1S14, for the first time in this country. For 
some years it remained comparatively rare, 
until an importation was received from 
Assam. It is also found in Sikkim. C< 
Mastersi grows about 2 feet high, the spikes 
are erect, three to ten flowered, and Hie 
blooms are Ivory-white except the lip, which 
is covered with rose-purple spots, and tm 
orange-yellow disc. 
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C. Win-maxim. —Tills Cyuibidium was the 
second hybrid to appear in (lie genus, and It 
was derived from Hie inter-crossing of C. 
Masters! and C. gigauteuui, the parentage 
given in some publications as C. eburneum and 
C. giganteum being erroneous, it is a dis- 
tinet and handsome Orchid, fairly inter¬ 
mediate between the parents, and when 
shown before (be Royal Horticultural 
Society in ]8i)l it. gained a First-class Certifi¬ 
cate. A well-grown example will produce a 
number of spikes, each carrying ten or a 
dozen flowers. The sepals and petals are 
ivory-white, and the lip is spoiled Willi 
crimson. II was raised by Mr. C. Winn, of 
Kelly Hill, Birmingham. 

Cyinbidiums are slroiig-grmviug plants, ami 
the best effect, is produced when they are 
allowed to develop into fairly large speci¬ 
mens. They are hardly suilalde for small, 
low houses, lull for lofty structures and 
corridors they are ideal subjects. In such 
positions llieir lull beauty is displayed, and 
even when not in flower the graceful arching 
foliage is always pleasing. Cyinlddimns en¬ 
joy a somewha! rich rooting medium, and 
should be re)Hit!cd (when uew growth starts) 
in a mixture of fibrous loam, leirliy decayed 
leaves, and i--.it. Afford plenty of water 
when tiie plants are growing, and even when 
al rest the roots must lie kept just moisl. 

W. 15. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ccelogyne pandurata.— This is one of the 

most remarkable Orchids in cultivation, ami 
at the same time one of the mosl beautiful, 
never failing to attract attention when it. is 
in bloom. The flowers are each often 1 inches 
across, Ihe sepals and [letals pale green, and 
the lil> greenish-yellow, warted. blotched, ami 
veined with black. It was discovered by Sir 
Hugh low in 1S52, in Sarawak, where it is 
found in quantity in (lie Hot jungles of the 
swampy lowlands. II flowered for Ihe flrsl 
time in tins country in Messrs. Isiddige's 
nursery, Hackney, in 1,853. The pseudo-bulbs 
arc borne at intervals on a sloul creeping 
rhizome, ami lo prevent frequent disturbance 
•aI the root tile plants should be grown In 
long teak wood baskets, where they will have 
ample space to develop al least two seasons’ 
growth. The receptacle should lie well 
drained, and the rooting medium consist of 
Osmmidu fibre, peal, and Sphagnum Moss in 
equal parts. Fresh soil must be afforded 
after flowering, and al a time wlu-n the new 
shoots are forming roots; then, if the opera¬ 
tion is carried out carefully, the plant will 
hardly feel any check. Throughout Ihe 
growing season the plants ought to he 
arranged in a house where tin- temperature 
does not fall la-low ISO degs, al night. A moist 
atmosphere is essential, and when the plaids 
arc established n copious supply of water is 
needed. When at vesl a few degrees cooler 
will Im beneficial, only enough water being 
given lo maintain Ihe pseudu-bulbs in a 
plump condition.—It. 


Trade Journals at Olympia. 

Al Hu- forthcoming Efficiency Exhibition, lo 
he held at Olympia from February lOlii lo 
2Glh inclusive, Itenn Brothers, Bid., have 
secured a prominent position In Hie Main 
Gallery (just above the Main Entrance), and 
have arranged for an attractive display of 
their numerous trade and technical journals, 
trade directories, and diaries. Their numerous 
scientific, technical, and commercial books 
will also be exhibited. Representatives 
will lie in constant attendance ready to deal 
with all inquiries concerning the firm's publi¬ 
cations, and advise and help visitors on trade 
matters covered by the Benn organisation. 
Our readers nre specially invited to call at 
the stand when visiting the show. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties. 

Plant-houses.- Whvro a general collection 
of Mtnve ami wand greenhouse plants is 
grown II Is always good imlley to give them 
a thorough cleaning early In the year before 
the hussy season arrives. This arrangement 
admits of the work being done in a more 
thorough and systematic manner, and with 
greater comfort also than when it is deferred 
till later in the year. The first thing to do is 
to give the exterior of the houses a good wash 
down, rmying particular attention to the glass. 
Then llte interior, including stages, etc., 
should be subjected to the same process, after 
which the cleaning of the plants may be done. 
The two principal iicsls to he dealt with are 
generally mealy hug and scale, and in a less 
degree Ihrips and red spider. Can* must he 
exercised, as II is essential that neither foliage 
nor tender growths are damaged while re¬ 
moving and swinging off the insects men¬ 
tioned, otherwise* the plants will lev disfigured 
fot some time to come. Use a well-proved 
Insecticide and cleanse each plant after it is 
finished with .clean tepid water. I used- 
ilifvsted climbers rati lie liesl cleaned when 
taken down for Hie time being. On the com¬ 
pletion of the cleaning a general re-arrange¬ 
ment should he effected. 

Shading.— Hoof blinds, whatever material 
they may consist of, should at the same lime 
be overhauled. Oct any repairs or {minting 
done. If new blinds are mpiired pul the 
matter in hand without further delay. 

Protecting wall-trained fruit-trees. This 
requires attention in advance of the period 
when it is actually required, so that every¬ 
thing necessary will then he ready to hand. 
Coping-boards and glazed copings should, 
therefore, be examined and repairs carried 
out. See that poles for keeping curtains, 
blinds, and netting away from the lives are 
provided In sufficient numbers, and look over 
Minds imd execute requisite repairs, or pro¬ 
vide new ones. Kxaudne tlie stock of netting 
on hand and take steps to make good any 
dvficieucy. Finally, see that a sufficient num¬ 
ber of cords for raising and lowering the 
blinds is in readiness. 

Pruning. —Push on with the pruning-of hush 
and pyramid trained trees in I he open, 
spurring Apples and Pears hack to four buds, 
and live in the ear-* of Plums. Leave leaders 
ns long as necessity demands, hut in full- 
grown examples treat them in the same way 
ns spur wood. If branches are congested 
judiciously thin, and s<>e that wounds are 
pared smooth and padded over afterwards. 
Plum-trees may have their branches left a 
trifle closer together in regard to this matter 
than Apples and Pears, but at the same lime 
ther* must be a free admission of light and 
air. 

flower garden. —Unless il is intended to 
make any alteration herbaceous borders may 
now he cleaned, then manured and lightly dug 
or forked over. Carry out the planting of 
new borders, doing this while the weather 
remains open, and so give the plants a longer 
pel led in which to become established. Do 
any necessary thinning or pruning in shrub 
beds and borders, and dig or fork the ground 
between them, raking out and burying at the 
same time any tree leaves which may be 
lying between or under the sbrubs. A start 
may be made with the priming and training 
of creepers on walls whet*.* there is much to 
be done. 

Mowing machines. Despatch In the makers 
machines in need of repairs which cannot be 
carried out at home, so that they may be re¬ 
turned before occasion for use arises. 

A. YV. 
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Midland Counties. 

Spraying fruit-trees.— Exceptionally mild 
weather lias prevailed since the severe frost 
of December lath, consequently, the buds on 
ninny fruit-trees are becoming very pro¬ 
minent. Immediately pruning and training 
are completed spraying must Ih* seen to. 
Carefully rake up all primings, remove the 
surface soil from badly-affected trees, and 
convey them to the tire-heap. 

American blight— Hie worst pest that at¬ 
tacks Apple-trees—is one of the most difficult 
to eradicate. Radly-altacked trees should 
have the infested parts carefully dressed with 
undiluted paratltn, carefully working il in 
with a small painler's brush. Tills requires 
great rare ami must tie done while the trees 
are quite dormant. Tile slems and main 
branches should he thoroughly scrubbed with 
a strong solution of (Jlshurst compound. 
After tills is done nil trees should be 
thoroughly sprayed with caustic soda-wash, 
or one of tile effective proprietary washes that 
can he bought ready mixed. The best way of 
applying these is by means of a knapsack 
sprayer, but where only a small number of 
trees lias to lie sprayed ail ordinary syringe 
with a spraying-nozzle attached will answer, 
('arc must be taken to see that Hie spray 
reaches every part of the tree, and also any 
vacant spaces on the walls in which there may 
la* crevices containing 'used posts. In some 
cases a second application may lie necessary, 
and this should he carried out just before the 
llower-buds expand. 

Black Currants.- Examine It lack Currant 
hushes for “ big bud," removing nil infected 
buds and burning them. If the bushes are 
badly attacked grub them up and burn them. 
In pruning ltlaek Currants keep them of a 
good shape, and remove some of the oldest 
wood to make room for new growths from the 
base. When pruning is finished thoroughly 
spray the hushes and scalier lime freely over 
the soil and hushes. There is yet time to 
make a new plantation of ltlaek Currants, 
and those who intend doing so should choose 
a fresh sile. The best varieties are Iioskoop 
Giant and ltlaek Naples. The bushes should 
lie pruned hard the tirsl year after planting 
to ensure a good foundation for well-balanced 
growth. 

Cabbage. -The soil between the rows of 
Cabbages should he hoed as soon ns the sur¬ 
face is dry enough. Mtke good all failures 
with plants from tit.* seed bed, and give fre¬ 
quent dustings of soot or lime lo keep slugs 
in check. The surplus plants in the seed lied 
may he lransplanled -I Inches apart to nursery 
beds wilh a view to making further planta¬ 
tions in March. If the stock of plants is in- 
suffieient for requirements make a sowing of 
an early variety forthwith. Sow the seeds in 
boxes and stand Ihoiq in gentle warmth. 
When the seedlings are large enough to handle 
transplant them to frames. If liberal Irenl- 
inent Is afforded llieiu tin* plants will he ready 
to plant out early in April. Express Is a 
good variety for the purpose. A small sow¬ 
ing of 

Brussel Sprouts should be made now with 
a view to producing plants for early supplies. 
Sow in boxes and stand them in gentle 
warmth. Remove Hie seedlings at. an early 
stage to n jmsition near the roof-glass and 
ventilate the house or frame to promote sturdy 
growth. I’rlek the seedlings out into a cold 
frame 11 s soon as they are large enough for 
I runsphint lug. allowing a space of i inches each 
way. When they have become re-established 
open Hie lights during fine weather and re¬ 
move them altogether as Hie scison advances. 
Dwarf Gem and Ideal are good varieties for 
present sowing. F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Seed-sowing. Mont of us are anxious to 
got to work with seed-sowing—at this early 
date t*lih l IIv with dower seeds. The idea is 
quite a praiseworthy one, but it may be said 
that premature sowings are to be deprecated. 
Th.»re is not yet too much light, then* is 
rather too much artificial heat, and these 
lliipgs aii*, either si»|wilately or in combina¬ 
tion, unfavourable l<» the healthy develop¬ 
ment of seedlings. Where, for any reason, it 
may be imperative to sow certain seeds ill 
an early date, such sowings ought to Ik* tenta¬ 
tive and not too large. It will be found that, 
sowings made a month later will germinate 
much more readily, and that the seedlings 
from the latter sowing will not be noticeably 
Ialvc 1 linn those sown earlier. Regonia seeds 
and those of Gloxinias may he sown in small 
quantities, and a sowing of Tomato seed may 
safely go in. Other tilings, as has been said, 
will not suffer if sowing be delayed fora short 
time yet. 

Planting. Planting may be carried on if 
the ground be in suitable condition. In this 
district unceasing rains have seriously inter¬ 
fered with this work, and I would ral.ber 
defer plan!lug until the end of February or 
until March than put out shrubs,, Roses, or 
fruit-trees when tin* soil is simply a quag¬ 
mire. In planting, ai whatever season, the 
character of the soil ought l<> lie taken into 
consideration, and where the subsoil Is un¬ 
favourable steps should be taken to improve 
il. Provision, l oo, might be made for keeping 
the roots from descending. The old system of 
putting a slate or a slou-.* slab in the bottom 
of the site, although it lias fallen into disuse, 
had something to recommend il. Sites for 
stone fruit-trees may be satisfactorily made 
by putting into the bottom of the holes a good 
depth (‘1 inches or 4 inches) of rough lime 
rubble, beating this very firmly and there¬ 
after placing above it a layer of ground lime. 
This will not only prevent the roots descend¬ 
ing. hut will add Immensely lo the health 
and vigour of the trees, which., as is well 
known, appreciate lime. 

Cuttings.— The i quimnents of tlie coming 
season should now be considered, and if there 
is likely to he a shortage of any jiartieular 
subject a few plants can be placed in a heated 
house, and warmed up. This will speedily re¬ 
sult in plenty of useful cuttings which will, 
in most cases, readily root if given a little 
bottom heat. 

Birds and buds.— In districts where birds 
are troublesome in respect of fruit-buds pre¬ 
cautions against attacks must not be inter¬ 
mit tent. At regular intervals the trees or 
bushes ought, to he inflected and dressings of 
soot oi* of lime should be renewed as they 
cease, by stress of weather, lo become 
effectual. Soot, in most p’aces, easts nothing, 
and, if the application is not an agreeable job, 
yet soot is on * of the best discouragers of 
birds that can be used. Lime is equally use¬ 
ful, and, apart from preventing attacks from 
birds, it acts as a destroyer of lurking insect 
pests and deans the bark to the great ad¬ 
vantage of the bushes or trees. 

Vegetable garden. -As in the case of other 
things, the vegetable garden sutlers during 
i >ng-eontinned rain, in so far as manuring 
and digging are concerned. There is plenty 
of vegetables, so far. and Sea kale now fortes 
very readily with but a modest amount of 
heat. When preparing the crowns for forcing, 
cut off the “ thongs ” or small roots into 
lengths of 4 inches or thereby, lay them in 
sand, and when March comes these will have 
developed minlatiiie crowns. These cuttings, 
if planted out In rich soil at a distance of 
15 inches apart, will make useful forcing stuff 
in the course of a season or two. 

W. McGcffog. 

Batinae Garden*, Kirkcudbright. 
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LONG-LASTING GARDEN FRAMES 
THAT THE GARDENER APPRECIATES. 

4 

No other Horticultural wooden Frames have a greater reputation for long life 
throughout the country than these frames of tested strength. Up-to-date Gardeners must 
have Frames that will withstand the weather vagaries— Frames that will co-operate with the 
gardener’s care in the splendid results obtained. Only high grade materials go into these 
durable Garden Frames made 
by Boulton & Paul of Norwich. 


These are in stock ready for 
immediate delivery. Carriage 
paid to any station in England 
and Wales. Write for our 
List of Garden Frames and 
Small Greenhouses. 


Enquiries invited for Greenhouses, 
Conservatories, Vinery Banges, 
Peach Houses, Carnation Houses, 
Heating Systems, Garden Frames, 
etc., of all descriptions, with 
requisite accessories. 




No. H. 75.—The fronts are 11 in. high, backs 
22 in. high. The frame is 1 in. thick, and the 
lights 1J in., glazed with 15 oz. glass, and 
painted two coats. 1-Light Frame, 4 ft. by 
6 ft., £6 10s. Od. 2-Light Frame, 8 ft. by 
6 ft., £9 5s. Od. 3-Light Frame, 12 ft. by 
6ft ,£12 2s. 6d. All prices include packing. 


No. 80.—This is an Ideal Frame for Allot¬ 
ment Holders and Smallholders. Size, 
4 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. hides 9 in. high. 
Painted two coats and glazed with 15 oz. 
glass. Frames also supplied in other styles 
and sizes. Price : £3 16s. Od., including 
packing. 


©oultofTelcLul^ 


TELEGRAMS i 
BOULTON, NORWICH 

TELEPHONEi 
NORWICH 851 


. ..... LONDON OFFICE i 

Chief Office Sf Works i «»«» mcimm st. 
NORWICH 1 BOUTIQUE*,* CENTRAL LONDON 

...... I T«lephona> CENTRAL 4642 


CARNATIONS 

For Any and Evory Purpose, 

LARGE FLOWERING PLANTS, 

in 6in. pots for Greenhouse or Garden Cultivation, from 35/- 
per dozen, carriage extra. Immediate or deferred delivery. 

HARDY BORDER CARNATIONS 

We have simply magnificent stocks of all the boat varie¬ 
ties. The undermentioned Collections are available:— 
OoU.No.rn, iMirttaolT.rlaUo,.. .. 12/-1 0 . rri . ee , nd 

" - 100 (freefor'eash. 


No. lo, 6 distinct varieties.. .. 12 1-\ n ._ - 

.. 2c. 12 „ „ .. 24/-I 

„ 3o, 100 plants in the 12 beat I 

standard varieties .. 140/-,/ Iree 10 


ALLWOODII 

The New Hardy Garden Plant—half Pink and half Car¬ 
nation. It needs no culture, hut grows by itself anywhere, 
and flowers perpetually from spring to winter. We nan 

S 're Immediate delivery, and offer the undermentioned 
Elections 

Coll. No. 1 b, 6 distinct varieties.. .. 11/- v 
n „ 2 b, 9 distinct varieties, in- ) Carriage and 

eluding 3 novelties 23/6}- packing 
■i „ 3 b, 12 distinct varieties, in- free for cash, 

eluding all 6 novelties 40/-' 

Cultural Booklet 6d„ post free. 

Fully Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue will be 
forwarded post free on request. 

When you think of Carnations you think of 
/J The Leading 

//// - >5* Carnation 

s / Raisers and 

Specialists In 

—_ -"i" 1 * the World. 

(fept 0. HAYWARD’S HEATH, SUSSEX. 


(W> 

Vgiant sweet peas 

Only genuine direct from WEM, j 

Are the mammoths of the Sweet Pea World. In spite of 
their large size, the blooms, are perfectly formed and 
possess a choice delicacy of colour not to be found in 
other varieties. Every grower of this charming tlower 
should send direct for one of the following collections, 
which will give a long display of finest flowers of the moat 
exquisite colours. 



Cwt.36'-; 561be.l9/-; 281b«.l0 0; 141bs 6 ; 71 
Bull's Plant Food Co.^helspa Works, Le 


12 Varieties separate and named 
18 „ „ „ „ 

24 „ . 


POST FREE FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 

All the abovo are of the finest Exhibition quality, mag¬ 
nificent for all purposes, containing a wonderful range of 
the most gorgeous colours; all strong growers giving 
splendid (lower stems with giant flowers. 


WRITE FOR A CATALOGUE 
of all the Finest Sweet Peas. 

HENRY ECKF0RD, f.r h.s. 

The Sweet Pea House, 

(Dept. 101), WEM, Shropshire. 

Also the finest Flower Seeds, Vegetable 
Seeds, Potatoes, etc. 


STANDARD APPLE TREES, 
PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, 

Fruiting Trees, 4 6 and 5.6 each. 

BUSH and CORDONS, 3 6. 46. 5 6 each. 
GOOSEBERRIES and BLACK CURRANTS, 
4 years old Trees, 1 /-, 1 6 each. 

MORELLO CHERRIES. 5 years Fruiting 
Trees. 4 6 each. 

LOGANBERRIES and NEWBERRIES, 1/6 
and 2'6 each. 

STRAWBERRIES, sovoral sorts, 6'6 100. 

12 BUSH ROSES, named, new orange, apri¬ 
cot, crimson shades, 12 6. 
RHODODENDRONS. GHENT AZALEAS,etc. 
2 6 and 3 6 each. 

STANDARD ROSES. 3 - and 3 6 each. 

SEND FOR MY BARGAIN LIST, FREE. 

GLORIOUS COLOURED BULBS. 

CLEA RA NCE OFFER. 

100 BULBS. 10 kinds, 26; 200, 4-. 

100 DAFFODILS, 3I-. 

100 DARWIN TULIPS 3'-. 

25 HYACINTHS, 2 6, carriage paid. 

CLARKE'S NURSERIES (Dept. Q.I.). 
HAMPTON, MIDDLESEX. 


DANIELS’ 

GARDEN SERVICE 


Wk offer you the results of over 75 years’ close attention 
to the production and perfecting of Garden crops, and 
our Pedigree Vegetable and Fiower Seeds are of the Hnest 
strain* procurable frmn any vource. 

Our Illustrated Guide for Amateur Gardeners for 1921 
is now published, it is a practical neceesity for everyone 
who has a garden. If# gives full lists of all the best to 
Kitchen Garden and Flower Seeds, Peed Potatoes, Fruit 
Trees, Roses &c , &u., and it is «ent free by return post 
i n request. Write to-day fur your Cory. 


DANIELS BROS., Ltd. 

By Appointment SCGft CSFGWOrS r 
to H.M. the King. NORWICH. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Mh. Henry Eckford, F.R.H.S., the Swwl 
l*cn Specialist, Wem, Shropshire, informs ns 
that his new season’s catalogue is now ready 
for distribution. From the catalogue lie bus 
sent us we notice he has detailed all his 
latest varieties and developments in Sweet 
Peas. Indeed, some of llie varieties men¬ 
tioned hid fair to far outshine everything 
previously attempted, even with Eckford’s 
Sweet Pea seeds. Eckford’s varieties, as 
every lover of the Garden Iteauiifui knows, 
are mammoth Sweet Peas, noted for their ex¬ 
quisite form and unparalleled beauty of 
colour. Everyone interested in Sweet Pea 
culture and colour effects should not fall to 
apply early for this interesting liooklet. 

National Rose Society.— The forty-fourth 
annual meeting of this Society was held on 
Tuesday, Jan. 18th, at the Royal Institute of 
Painters of Water Colours, when Mr. H. .1. 
Holland was elected president. Mr. II. R. 
Darlington, the retiring president, who was 
unable to tie present, was presented through 
Mrs. Darlington with the Dean Hole medal 
for " good work on behalf of the Roses.” The 
Society now consists of over (1,000 members, 
and a substantial credit balance was reported. 
Ladies now have been elected to the Council 
of the Society. 

“ XaFTHALIH ” SOIL FUMIGANT.— -All 111- 

teresling brochure lias been issued by Messrs. 
Relied ltay and Co., Old Mills, Hounslow, 
describing the various uses of ” Nnpthalim," 
uml Indicating its value to the fruit grower, 
nurseryman. general horticulturist, and 
farmer. Manufactured by Messrs. Rened, 
Ray, and Co., “ Napfhalim ” is announced us 
"the result of scicnliflc and practical cxiieri- 
ments to produce a preparation which, 
.although iierfeclly harmless to plant life, will 
destroy soil insects of every description and 
at the same time greatly assist in the purl Hen- 
lion of the land." Tile makers recommend it 
for ” white fly ” onTomatoes, directions being 
given for using it as a fumigant, and (lie pub¬ 
lication reproduces loiters from satisfied 
customers who bud been troubled with aids 
and cluli root. 

Victorian Pears for ex fort. —Arrange¬ 
ments are being made by the Victorian Fruit - 
Growers’ Central Association (says a Mel¬ 
bourne message) to send I wo shipments of 
l’enrs lo London in the next export season. 
Mr. S. .1. Perry has been entrusted with the 
lask of providing what are known us 
" Soiiiei'sol " conditions on Hie vessels. The 
lirsl consignment of II),0(H) cases will lie 
despatched from Melbourne during I lie second 
week in February, and a second shipment of 
10 , 0 ( 11 ) cases will lie forwarded about the 
middle of March. The Pears will lie picked 
on I lie bard side, and placed in cool store for 
pre-cooling is'fore shipment. After being 
loaded I lie chamber will lie sealed, and will 
mil lie o|tened until Hie arrival of I lie vessel 
al. Ihe port of destination. 

Plant Diseases. —The Chamber of Horti¬ 
culture is issuing a series of articles on 
“Plants. Pests, and Diseases," preiiared by 
the Technical Committee of the Chamber. 
The exclusive serial publishing rights have 
liecn secured by " The Fruit Grower and 
Market Gardener," and the first of the re- 
]iorls. “ Insect Pests of Mushrooms,” by Mr. 
C. IS. Symes and Mr. J. K. Charley, is now In 
course of publication. 

National Chrysanthemum Society.— The 
annual general mealing of the members of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society will lit* 
held oil February Till at (5.30 p.m., in the small 
hall at Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 

Scottish Horticulture. —The amalgama¬ 
tion of Hie Scollish Horticultural Association 
and the Caledonian Horticultural Society 
lias now lieen effected under the title of the 
ltoyal Caledonian Horticultural Society. The 
lirsl lion, president is the Marquis of Linlith¬ 
gow, and Hie first president Mr. David King, 
of Edinburgh. 

Two IMl’OHTANT EVENTS. — OUT , lenders 
should make a note nf Hie dates between 
February lOlli and Man'll IIIi next. The 
West End of Lond on will coil la in much to 
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interest them at that time. On February JOIh 
the Efficiency Exhibition will open at 
Olympia and close on the 2C>Hi, and on Hie 
"1st of llie same month I lie liritish Industries 
Fair, organised by Hie Board of Trade, opens 
ils doors at Hie White City and continues 
until March 4th. Those who live in Ihe pro¬ 
vinces, and can arrange to lx 1 In London be- 
tween February 21st and 2tith, will be able to 
visit both “shows” on the same day, as they 
are within n stone’s throw of each other, 
lienn Brothers will lie represented at each ex¬ 
hibition. At Olympia their stand is No. Itil, 
in the Main Gallery, and at the White City 
they will lie found in Section “ G,” stand 
No. 8. It is hoped that all interested in trade 
and technical Journals and books will insiiecl 
the exhibits displayed at these stands. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Waterside planting (.7. V. //.).—The im¬ 
provement of (he sides of the jkmiIs may be 
most readily effected by using vigorous hardy 
flowers, many of the finest plants, such as 
Irises and Glolic-flowers, thriving in moist 
soil. You cannot do belter than plant some 
of the Day Lilies, Meadow Sweets, tall 
Irises. Gunneras, American Swamp Lilies, in 
laxity soil. Loosestrife, Golden Rial, Star- 
worls, Knot worts. Moon Daisies, Cardinal- 
ilnwor, and Hie common Lupine. To these 
you could add some of ihe nobler hardy 
Ferns, as Royal and Feallier Ferns. 

FRUIT. 

Air roots on Vines (IV. /?., York *.). — There 
is nothing unusual In the Vines producing alr 
iiails, but il is not a good sign, as tlieir pre¬ 
sence betokens a want of proper action on 
the part of Hie true roots running naturally 
in tlie soil, and they are frequently the pre¬ 
cursors of .shanking. To prevent their fonma- 
Iion <>r to recover Vines subject In Ibis evil 
the bonier must ta* seen lo, llu* oails lifted 
when the crop lias been cut. ami replanted In 
good, turfy soil containing plenty of old 
mortar rubble and broken lames, at the sa,mc 
time maiking sure that tlie drainage is all 
rigid, otherwise shanking of the lierrien may 
follow. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Slugs in the garden I Cyril K. Sim twine I.— 
Our eoiTesiKiiidenl (January 81 h. 11121). who 
li-is. like so many more of us, suffered from Hie 
attacks of slugs, owing lo Ihe mild winter 
and wet summer of Inst year, might win* lo 
try powdered sulphide of alumina as a slug 
dressing. A few inrticles of this chemical 
on the skin of a slug or snail cause death. 
The powder should la* kept ill a I ill with holes 


drilled through llie lid, a light sprinkling 
being given over the Infested plots after dark. 
Heavy dies sings on tender plants should lie 
avoided. The same chemical may be used iu 
solution, one part lo 5(H) )oirts of water (ap¬ 
proximately 1 ok. to 2 gallons). This solution 
will noMuirm any plants, while proving effec¬ 
tive against the fiesls. It must la* sprayed 
about when the slugs are exposed, since actual 
contact is necessary lo kill.—II. H. W. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Ai/re/iirr .—If (here is no lime in the soil 
then you can have■ nothing so suitable as 
Rhododendrons. Your best plan will be to 
write some fruit-tree nurseryman who would 
procure for you an Apple-lree with the Mistle¬ 
toe already growing on it. 

Berwick .—Make it of Ihe consistency of 
ordinary whitewash, adding some soot to it. 
Apply it at once. We prefer Gisliurst com¬ 
pound, which should lie used according lo the 
directions on the package. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name of plant.— .(. IV. S .—Eriostcmou 
niyo] (oroides. 


Apple with downy back to the leaves.— One 

of the cooking Apples, 1 lielieve—cither 
Grenadier, Lord Grosvenor, or Bis'mark— 
lias a very woolly or downy hack to the leaf. 
I am rather interested to know which.— 
G. L. Court. 



Successful Gardening 

depends upon sowing good seeds—you 
cannot go wrong if you use the famous 


One <y OIL 

Seeds 

— the finest in the world. They give you 
abundant crops, healthy plants, beautiful 
flowerings. Famous for over 50 years. 
Sold in 2d. packets—all varieties —or by 
weight. Orders sent by return post. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue , /rec* 

ONE & ALL SEEDS, 

II, Holywell Hill, ST. ALBANS. 

. .. 


THE NEW SENSATIONAL STRAWBERRY 

MADAME K00I 

This variety bears fruit weighing 
up to 4oz. each, aud in enormous 
quantities. Fine aroma, delicious 
taste, and lovely table decoration. 
A 1 for Jams. 

HAS BEEN SUPPLIED TO 
THE NOBILITY, EDUCATION 
COMMITTEES, AND UNIVER¬ 
SITIES ETC., ETC. 

Strong fruiting plants, packed 
free and carriage paid, at 
25 for 10 /- ; 50 for 18/6 ; 
100 for 35/- 

Lisl and Hoio to Grow them free 
Maoamk Kooi. (See Ad el./or lingo;, vane in.) 011 application. 

THE ROYAL HAMPTON PLANT CO., NEW MALDEN, SURREY (9). 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden." 
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worm, the .81 

Clematis Jackmani ... 75 
CORNFLOWERS AND 
SWBBT SULTANS... 79 
Crocus Cloth of Gold ... 81 
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Bdraianthus puntilis... 81 
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. The Worth of Pinks. 


What associations cluster round some of our 
olU-tiuie flowering plants, like Pinks, for in¬ 
stance! We think of them as bringing, not 
only rich fragrance to our gardens (and rooms 
when we gather them), but for their wonder¬ 
ful productiveness. Time and again in the 
columns of Gardexi.no we have had pictures 
presented to us showing their wealth of 
beauty when fringing some garden pathway 
or in beds about a cottage door. They come 
to us in early June when the garden is taking 
on its fairest dress, and they furnish us with 
•material for our vases without stint. There is 
a wholesome sweetness about Pinks, and it is 
partly due to this that so many who have no 
.time to devote to Carnations still continue 
their interest in these old subjects. After all, 
what do Pinks ivally need to grow them to 
perfection so that we may gather.the fragrant 
flowers? Very little; so little, indeed, that 
even he whose soil is not of the best need not 
lies [si 1 r of success. 

In these times, when more attention is be¬ 
ing |laid to the planting of borders with per¬ 
manent subjects, one is pleased to see the 
prominence that is being given to Pinks. We 
know of their worth as edging plants, as, 
when not. In bloom, the foliage Is neat and 
effective, but when the blossoms open, what 
lierfmne they exhale, and how delightful to 
saunter down a path skirted on either side 
with them! It is probable that the intro¬ 
duction of the Allwoudi Pinks will lead those 
wtio have not hitherto taken up the culture of 
this plant to view I he old sorts in a new light. 

Pinks lifted from nursery-beds and re¬ 
planted with as little delay as [mssible 
usually turn out all right, and, being hardy, 
they can be moved as early as most plants in 
spring. Their hardiness is one of their 
characteristics, and it may be said here that 
they will survive a winter out of doors, 
where It would be risky in the case of Carna¬ 
tions. 

Varieties for border culture worth taking 
in hand embrace well-known sorts like Mrs. 
Sinkins and Her Majesty (both white), 
Bridal Morn (ruse, purplish centre). Captain 
Holmes (white, chocolate centre). Progress 
(rosy-mauve). Dellcata (pale lilac with 
cream ground). I-aced Pinks were the pride 
of many of the old florists. Clara (deep red, 
pale red margin), Border Chief (white, rosy 
murgin), Ascot (red with pink margin), The 
Duke (crimson, deep rose margin), are a few 
of this interesting class. Mule Pinks are 
possibly less known than they deserve to be; 
Salmonea (salmon-pink, clove-scented), Lady 
Dixon (crimson), and Alice Lee (wiilte), are 


amongst the best, [jingle Pinks are coming 
to the front, and one has but to mention the 
old Cheddar and Pink Beauty in a section 
noted for a rich prodigality of flowers. 

Cii.tcue.—I t is not tlie richness of the soil 
needed so much as its sweetness, as good 
ordinary soil suffices, so long as with it can 
be incorporated rotted manure and sand. 



Daffodil Queen of Spain (full lemon). 


While there is something lo lie said in favour 
of a good lied of Pinks, it should he one con¬ 
taining a number of moderately-sized plants 
rather than permit them to develop Into huge 
masses. As a general rule it will be found 
better lo propagate every second year if 
quality of blossoms is to be kept up, and re¬ 
plant in a fresh place. This is particularly 
desirable in the ease of laced varieties. To 
allow Pinks to occupy the same ground year 
after year invariably leads to deterioration, 
besides encouraging canker and forming a 
happy hunting ground amongst the roots for 
slugs and other pests. Woodbastwick. 


(iotes of the Week. 

Centlana acaulis in November. -A flower 
of this Gentian, flrst opened -in November, 
and remained fresh until mid-December. The 
plant is in an exposed |sirl of the rock gar¬ 
den facing south-west.—II. IIanciilt, Parley. 

A note from Sussex_ The weather of late 

lias Von very bad for gardening, pools of 
water standing on the surface of the soil. 
Garrya elliptica is lovely now, also the dwarf 
Mediterranean Heath. Hamamelis japonica 
and H. arboren are nicely in bloom. Crocus 
Imperati. Snowdrops, hardy Cyclamens, 
Winter Sweet, and Yellow Jasmine are lovely. 

Symphoricarpus mollis.— This is a very 
tine species of Snowberry, bearing si profu¬ 
sion of large white fruits. The Snowberrles 
are accommodating shrubs, which often on 
that account get less consideration Ilian they 
deserve, and in eonsequenee fail to do them¬ 
selves justice. This species has pinkish- 
while flowers and Is easy to grow, preferring 
a position not too dry and in semi-shade. - 
N. L. 

Starting Begonia tubers _Mr. CornhilPs 

note, at p. lti, concerning the starting of 
Begonia tubers may 1-e taken as correct. 
Where large quantities have to lie handled, 
if tlie tuliers lie laid out upon Cocoa-llbrc an 
inch or two in depth, and placed so closely 
that they touch each other, they take up in 
their early stages of development much less 
simce than would otherwise be the case. 
Grown, or rather started. In a cool greenhouse 
or in slightly-heated pits, tlie tubers, if the 
tiliiv be kept damp, soon start into growth, 
and they can afterwards be lifted and boxed 
or potted off as becomes necessary. I have 
followed tlie practice recommended by Mr. 
t'ornhlll for many years. A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Chemical fumes and trees. —Interesting in¬ 
formation about the effect of picric acid fumes 
cm vegetation was given by Mr. 11. A. Burrell 
and Mr. G. W. Douglas at a meeting of the 
Society of Chemical Industry at Leeds. It 
was stated that, during 1910 and subsequent 
years much damage was noticed In the 
vicinity of a picric acid wol’ks established in 
a semi-agricultuml district in the North of 
England. The leaves of trees near tlie works 
became dry and shrivelled, and in many cases 
fell off long before the autumn. Beech trees 
appeared to cuffor most, Ash, Elder, Elm. 
Oak, and Sycamore being more resistant. Tlie 
damaged leaves were examined for the pre¬ 
sence of nitrates, which would be the product 
of the action of nitric fumes upon the con- 
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ulituwiitx of llii 1 leaf, ami nil Rites were found 
in all tile (la i ua jin I leaves. Freni undamaged 
leaves growing In the fame district, but not 
exjtostKl to the nitric fumes, limy were ab¬ 
sent, as well as from trees in Springfield 
Mount, Leeds, and at IlkJe,v. 

Snowdrops. —Galunthus pllcatus u'hapeli is 
a good variety of the “ Crimean” Snowdrop, 
wliieli was noticed and firs! named. I believe, 
by the lute Mr. \V. it. lioyd, Faldonside. Mel¬ 
rose, who saw it in the gardens at t'lmpel-on- 
I/cader, Berwickshire. It is a’ good grower, 
although not so tall as G. plicaltts Fra.seri, 
and seems to have an excellent constitution. 
It is fully in flower (opening to the situ) here 
to-day (January 22iul), and drooped its head 
some days previously (about January 17th) 
The flowers are of a good form, having long 
and shaitely segments of a pure white.—8. 
Ak.nott. 

Linaria alpina. The difficulty eX.]>erie!ieed 
with this bright little flower try “An Ama¬ 
teur of Hardy Flowers” (Uardexi.no, January 
--nd. p. Is r may easily he overcome. The 
ul!'-iie Toadflax behaves as a true jx'renn ia 1 
if it is given a dressing of fresh gritty soil 
with a little sifted peat or .leaf-mould after 
flowering. if litis is spread for some dns- 
(tance round the plant, seedlings will spring 
tiji The secret is to keep a surface of frcsli 
soil for it to root in. It is well worth this 
attention, for the ipurple and orange flowers 
arc of singular beauty, and the flesh-coloured 
variety is no whit inferior.— Herbert Max¬ 
well, Munrcitli. 

Cyclamen Coum. In some mild districts 
this is in flower. Its leaves, without the 
marbling which is such a general feature of 
the Sowbreads, are purple underneath. The 
flowers are fragrant, and are generally criui- 
son. red-purple, rose-red, and occasionally 
white. It is emphatically a little flower for 
the rock garden, all hough In a few places it 
lias been grown in quantity under trees. H 
K however, less plentiful (halt C._ neaioli- 
ianuju, and most folks have to content them- 
sd'ves with a few conns. In some seasons in 
mild places it blooms in December, hu.t is. 
usually later, and often lasis until March. 
It is a native of Greece, Asia Minor, the 
Caucasus, etc.—Ess. 

Cyclamen repandum tsvu. hedenr- 
folium).—Tour correspondent, in the issue of 
Gardening, January .1 cHl, who signed himself 
“ En Passant," in trying to correct E. Mark¬ 
ham in his article on “ Hardy Cyclamens ” on 
December ".jilt regarding r. hedericfolluni 
lias fallen into error himself in stating that 
C. europteum is the true species in tills case, 
and aippears to assume that C. hederiefolivnn 
is merely a variety of (’. europamm, support¬ 
ing his statement by referring to the 
“ British Flora,” by Beutliam and Hooker. 

repimilttiu (syn. C. Itedenefollum). I lie for- 
mer specific name, is now considered correet, 
aIIhough years ago this sjiecles was lignred 
in the /lot. Mat/., 1001, under the name 
hedertefolluro, and Is, therefore, a 
true species. ('. europiru.m has no relalion- 
ship who lever with C. re]inndum (syn. C. 
ht-denefolinm), but is quite a (listilid eipeeies, 
(lowering from August to Oetober, whereas 
('. rapainlum flowers from March to May. 
It will, therefore, be seen that tile two species 
mentioned not only flower at different 
jxrlods, but are quite distinct In other de¬ 
tails.—,T. A. 

- ” En Pas&aut," on page 20, January 

15th, referring to my article on “ Hardy 
Fyot]a.mens, December 25th, wishes to draw 
attention to the above us being n variety of 
i' europtpum, and not a sjieoies. From the 
earliest times there appears to have been 
great difficulty by our botanists in clearly de- 
lining the .species of Cyclamen, some of the 
varieties coming so true from seeds that some 
cultivators regard them ns species. ' As I 
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write I have two excellent reference books by 
me by two of our best-informed writers, who 
not only describe licdertefoIJiini as a spe¬ 
cies, but refer to the characteristic habits of 
■its varieties. That the Ivy-leaved Cyclamen 
possesses .much in common witli c. euroita-um 
there is no doubt. It is aiso closely allied lot', 
(t.frieatmm, Hie latter, however, larger In all 
its iarts. f. grtecum is another very near 
ally. Whatever its botanical classification 
in a genus possessing such it confusion of 
mimes, it is a .most ItcuuUftil and useful 
plant, for the garden, and to the gardener is 
iff far greater importance than the mere fact 
of its being either it npeeies or variety.—E. 
Markham. 

Primula cashmeriana hybrida. -Under this 
name are often sold seeds which arc not 
really the produce of hybridising Primula 
eashmeriami with other Primulas, but are 
stedlings of varieties from the lype whiclt 
have appeared from lim^ lo lime, such as P. 
e. alba or P. e. rosea. All I be same, how¬ 
ever, these seeds are worth the consideration 
of Primula lovers who like this round-headed 
section of llie race. A packet of these seeds 
from a good stock will give flowers varying 
from deep to light purple, and also while, 
and possibly a few wit’ll a distinct rosy- 
purpie or rosy-lilac tint. The seeds are easily 
raised by sowing very thinly under glass in 
pots, and just covering the seeds with fine 
soil. Keep moist, and when the seedlings can 
be handled prick out.—Ess. 

Iris reticulata.— lit the shadow afforded by 
a IVacli case, and at the bottom of a south 
wall, Iris relicu'lala lias, since (lie New Year, 
made rapid strides. The blooms will evi¬ 
dently soon emerge from I heir Sheaths, and, 
given a coitUuiianee of Hie mild weather, Lite 
usual lime of blooming may Hits year he an¬ 
ticipated. Formerly this line Iris was grown 
in a mixed border, but the plants were never 
entirely Putiisfuetory. Deaths were too nume¬ 
rous. and this was, correctly. I think, attri¬ 
buted lo the fact Hint (he taller plants in 
the same border overhung the conns of I. 
retlculatu during summer, mid prevented 
litem from being properly ripened. It was, 
therefore, determined to plant a fresh lot in 
(he position above described, and here they 
have done very well indeed, although it must 
be confessed that their rate of Increase does 
not justify expectations.—W. McG. 

Weather records. The unusmil weather 
conditions in the British Isles during Decem¬ 
ber, 1920, are described in detail by a writer 
in the Meteorological Magazine for January, 
outstanding features being the wintry siiell 
which occurred during the second week, ami 
Hie unusual warmth which set in just before 
Christmas. Some extraordinary changes In 
temperature on Hie 3rd, when gales were ex¬ 
perienced all over the kingdom, are iecorded 
The readings at Bahlomiell (Dublin) fell 
from 54 (legs. Fahr. al 1 p.m. lo 45 degs. 
Fahr. at 7 p.m., whereas at Lyutpne (Kent) 
during the same period there was a rise from 
41 degs. Fahr. to 52 degs. Fahr. On the 10th 
Uteri* was slight snow in east and south-east 
England, and there was more over a wide 
area on the 11th, with 14 incites at Clacton. 
Very low temperatures were associated with 
this wintry spell, and readings below 15 degs. 
Fahr. were recorded at many stations, and 
were below 20 degs. Fahr. in parts of tlie 
London area on the 13th. The lowest reading 
was — 1 deg. Fahr. at Raunds (Northants). 
In striking contrast was the abnormally mild 
weather which set in on the IStb, and con¬ 
tinued until the end of the year. Although 
there was a general deficiency of sunshine on 
Christinas Day, maxima of 50 degs. Fahr. 
were reached at many places. The total 
rainfall for the month was slightly in excess 
of the average in nearly all parts of England 
and Wales; in Scotland and Ireland there was 
a slight deficiency, except in the east. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Powdery Mildew in Vines. 

The powdery mildew, which i.s the common 
Vine mildew, is known, unhappily, to every 
cultivator of Grapes, Believed to have origi¬ 
nated in Eastern Asia, jowdery mildew was 
first observed iu England, mar Margate, in 
1SI5. Sj residing rapidly In the vineyards of 
France, !4|Kiin, and Italy, it caused enormous 
damage, and it is now found in most ol’ the 
Vine-growing countries of llie Old World and 
the New. Fortunately, it can be controlled 
completely under glass, and can also, with 
due cure, lie held in check on outdoor Vines. 
The disease, caused by a tangos Uuciuula 
iterator, i.s one of the two very serious" forms 
of mildew to whiclt the Vine Is subject. The 
other, one of the downy mildews, is rare in 
England, and netsi not he discussed in this 
note. Tile fungus of jiowdery mildew foinus 
white patches of microscopic threads (myce¬ 
lium) on tlie young leaves and shoots of the 
l ine. Although the mycelium is superficial, 
merely sending down minute suckers to ex¬ 
tract nourishment, great harm is done, the 
foliage in many cases being crippled or 
killed. Minute spores are produced on the 
mycelium in such profusion that they are 
visible in mass as a white, mealy powder. 

Powdery mildew usually starts about Hie 
lime the Gritiies are in flower. II spreads 
■through tlio growing season, lull no new in¬ 
fection lakes place after the frui'.t has begun 
to ripen. The fungus [Blacks' uoL only the 
foliage, but also the flowers and fruits. The 
flowers full ; so do the fruits if still quite 
young, but if attacked al a later stage, the 
berries may become distorted and cracked, 
and thus rendered useless. In Europe llie 
fungus hibernales by means of mycelium in 
lit- buds, and is thus carried ever the winter 
lo cause fresh outbreak iu llie following 
season. Powdery mildew limy be controlled 
(1) in the oiieii by choosing'for Vines a well- 
drained site having an abundance of sun and 
air ; the Vines should be planted well apart. 
Attacks of powdery mildew will thus be mini¬ 
mised. In summer the laterals should be 
pinched back carefully, as at further preven¬ 
tive of over-crowding. Should disease appear 
in spl-te of these precautions, apply flowers of 
sulphur or other line sulphur powder by means 
of a bellows or sulphurator. The best time 
to do this is in the early morning, when the 
foliage is moist. 

By careful attention io cultural details, 
powdery mildew may not only tie controlled 
in Vines under glass, but, to a very large ex¬ 
tent, prevented. This is chiefly owing to the 
lint, that the atmospheric conditions of the 
house cun lie regulated. Skilful ventilation 
is Hie secret. Fresh air should be admitted 
early, the quantity being increased gradually 
as the temperature rises. The Vines should 
not he subjected to draughts. In dull, wet 
weather, maintain a buoyant atmosphere iu 
the Vine-house by increased fire-heat, but ven¬ 
tilate for a short period. As in the open, 
overcrowding is prevented by thinning out 
the plaints and pinching back the laterals. 
Thus the maximum amount of light and air 
is admitted. The maintenance of a steady 
temperature and the avoidance of dryness at 
the root also tend to check powdery mildew. 

If, in spite of these measures, mildew ap¬ 
pears, the most effective method of dealing 
with it Is by the use of a sulphur vaporiser. 
By means of this Vine mildew can be com¬ 
pletely suppressed. Fare in using it is, how¬ 
ever, necessary, and the instructions accom- 
5 -allying the vaporiser should bo strictIv fol¬ 
lowed. while Ferns mid other plants with 
delicate foliage should be removed before the 
beginning of operations. 
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TKEES flflD SflflUBS. 

Myrtus luma. 


This fine Myrtle js included among those 
several beautiful species of shrubs that have 
corue from South America and been found 
suitable for the outdoor gardens in the 
British Isles. Provided the climatic con¬ 
ditions are favourable they do not give much 
trouble if planted in moderately good soil, 
that of a loamy nature being the most suit¬ 
able. But in one garden in the Soulh of Eng¬ 
land tine plants have been, and are now, 
grown in soil by no means what would be 
called good; they are never injured in the 
winter, and flower freely every year. Myrtus 


wall shrub, and house walls could not have 
a more beautiful covering, especially if some 
pretty Clematis or other graceful climber he 
allowed to ramble amongst the Myrtle. There 
are many varieties of the common Myrtle, 
every one with sweet-smelling loaves, and all 
wllb while flowers. The chief sorts arc the 
Dutch, Italian, Roman, Rosemary, or Thyme¬ 
leaved, Nutmeg, Box-leaved, and Andalusian. 
Besides Ihese there are some with variegated 
leaves, the leaves being striped with gold or 
silver, or spotted and blotched. In planting 
a Myrtle against a wall choice should, if jhis- 
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Autumn Tints. 

Tiie gorgeous display of autumn colour de¬ 
veloped by many of our summer-leaflng trees, 
shiubs, and even some plants, exceeded all 
expectations last year, many of Ihe subjects 
retaining their beautiful leaves over a longer 
period than usual. At one time It was 
thought that the autumn tints would bo a 
failure last year, owing to the absence of 
sunshine during late summer, but here 
(Sussex) this prophecy was dispelled by 
a glorious blase of colour. To the absence of 
storms'and frosts of any severity and the 
wonderful volume of sunshine during October 
I attribute such magnificent splendour. The 
colouring of the Beech, Larch, Maple. Oak, 
Elm, Birch, Poplar, and Willow of hillside, 
valley, and woodland was never more beauti¬ 
ful Hum last. year. In jxilnt of brilliant 



luma is quite a handsome evergreen shrub, 
32 feet, to 20 feet high, with small, dark, 
glossy-green leaves, and a profusion of white 
flowers borne in Septemlier. It is a native of 
Chile, and is seen lo perfection in gardens 
in Devon and Cornwall, and even In counties 
not so far west, as well as in the South of 
Ireland. Mr. Osgood Mackenzie records 
(“Journal" of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vol. XLI1I., Part T.) flint, it 
flourishes with him on the north-west const 
of Ross-shire. It appears to do well when 
planted near the sea, but fails in most 
Instances when tried inland. 

Writing of Myrtus In “ The English Flower 
Harden,’’ W. Robinson says: — 

“ In southern and coast counties the Myrtle 
is hardy enough to he planted as a bush, for 
If its shoots are killed by frost it often re¬ 
covers the following season. But the com¬ 
mon Myrtle is most generally grown as a 
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Myrtus luma, 

sihle. lie given lo a space protected from 
northerly and easterly winds, which in early 
spring are injurious to the leaves. In old 
gardens the Myrtle is often grown in tubs or 
I lot s for placing on lawns or terraces in 
summer, and is put under protection during 
winter.” 


Clematis Jackmani (/. Young ).—All the 
varieties belonging to this section arc mostly 
large-flowered summer and autumn bloomers 
flowering on the young or summer shoots. 
The aim in pruning these Is lo encourage the 
young shoots, which is done by cutting the 
summer growth back each season, say in 
November. Mme. Ed. Andre is a very beauti¬ 
ful Clematis, and well worth adding to your 
collection. Clematis montana is very suitable 
for your archway, but you must leave it alone 
and it will soon cover a large space. 


coinin'*these, lovely as they were, were out¬ 
classed by the vivid red and crimson leaves of 
t he 

Sweet Gum (Liquldambar styraelflua).—A 
large group, comprising about a hundred trees 
in all of this American tree, was a dazzling 
feature here for weeks. 

Tine Norway Mapi.e (Acer platanoldes) is a 
glorious tree for autumn effect and is, with 
its large golden-yellow leaves, a conspicuous 
feature of the landscaiie. Even a single tree 
stands out. conspicuously, especially when 
used in the foreground of sombre evergreens. 
Acer Glnnala, A. californicum rubrum, and 
many of the Japanese Maples lake on gor¬ 
geous colours with the approach of autumn. 
The 

Scarlet Oaks (especially Querous coceinea 
and Q. rubra) are gorgeous at that season, 
their rich colours being emphasised under the 
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Influence of sunshine nnd when associated 
with the Norway Maples. 

The Thorns (Pratiogiis), too, especially 
those of the American rock spur group (0. 
t 'rus-Gallll. are noteworthy, both in colour 
and form, whether used as hedges or allowed 
to attain tree stature, moderate-sized trees 
being loaded in early autumn with Immense 
clusters of deep red fruits. l\ azaralus has 
enormous fruits nearly 1 inch in diameter nnd 
of a pink nnd yellow colour. O. prunifolia is 
the most gorgeously-coloured Thorn I know, 
both leaves nnd fruit lieing superb. C. 
Oarrierol is one of I he handsomest Thorns in 
cultivation, retaining its leaves well into the 
winter, the gorgeous sprays of large orange- 
red fruit lasting in beauty until the spring. 
O. glnndulosa syn. C. flava bears yellow fruits 
and is a picturesque and graceful tree. 

Pyracaxtha coccxN'EA, generally used on 
walls of houses, where well fruited is very 
handsome. There arc at Kew several speci¬ 
mens 15 feet high and growing in the open 
which I have occasionally seen loaded with 
their coral-red fruit clusters. P. angustlfolia 
is a beautiful yellow-fruited kind and retains 
its fruit throughout I lie winter. The 

Willows add greatly to the beauty of 
autumn, with their softly-coloured leaves and 
red. yellow, and bluish bark, especially our 
noble While Willow (Salix alba). The ltaby- 
lonian Willow, the (iolden Willow (S. 
vitollinn). and its beautiful variety S. v. 
britzonsis lias rich red bark which is un¬ 
usually attractive throughout the winter 
months, especially on plants cut to the ground 
each year. The Rosemary Willow, h pretty 
dwarf kind well adapted for grouping near 
the waterside, and the distinct American S. 
eordata, a lovely dwarf Willow with large 
golden-yellow leaves, are also noteworthy. 

The Mem jr, most picturesque of small 
trees, develops a mass of charmingly tinted 
leaves, and should find a place wherever 
autumn lints are appreciated. 

Soriu's Pekinenses, a lovely and highly 
coloured form of the Mountain Ash, bears 
early In autumn red fruits. There are few 
more beautiful pictures than a large group of 
well-fruited Mountain Ash, the berries vary¬ 
ing in colour from red to yellow, i’.trds ilo- 
vour live fruit quite early. In 

Tiie Iron Tree (Parrotts Torsion! the leaves 
develop llio most beautiful lints of crimson 
and gold imaginable. It Is one of the most 
gorgeously-colmired trees in cultivation. 

The Purple Plum (Primus Pissardi! 
assumes a crimson tone in this district will) 
the approach of autumn, and is then very 
conspicuous. 

The Snowdrop Tree (Haiesia Carolina! adds 
lo Hie joys of I ho garden Willi ils yellow 
leaves and numerous greenish-while winged 
fruits depending gracefully from the slender 
branches. The 

Japanese, American, and French Vi<ks arc 
superb, especially when allowed lo grow 
naturally, such ns rambling Ihrough a large 
shrill) or I roe. cast lug festoons of fiery crim¬ 
son leaves In every direct (on. There arc 
many kinds in cultivation, but for brilliant 
colouring Vitls (,'oigneti® and V. vinifera vnr. 
purpurea (claret-red most of the summer and 
changing to lurid purple in autumn) are 
among the best. 

Celartrus articui.atus. a vigorous climber, 
lias lieen wonderfully effective litis year. It 
does not fruit with me, bill where.it does (as 
nl Kew! it is a magnificent climber, the long 
twining growths wreathed with scarlet and 
gold. Wore it grown for its beautiful leaves 
alone it would be well worth a place. W. .T. 
IVan, in Ills “Trees and Shrubs Hardy in Ihe 
Prilish Isles.” refers to this shrub as lining 
the most striking ofall hardy climbers during 
November, Ivacnulier, and January. 
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Clematis orient ai.is, as 1 write, is very 
attractive, especially in sunlight, with its 
myriads of silvery silky seed clusters. The 

Wistaria assumes an attractive colour In 
autumn. Especially noticeable are Ils golden 
leaves when drooping from the tops of lofty 
evergreen trees. 

Thop.eou. m spMosrM, the graceful growths 
of which, trailing over Iiolly lioughs, gives a 
charming bit of colour in striking contrast to 
the wren tits of scarlet berries and deep green 
leaves. 

PnoTiNiA YII.LOSA, at Its best, ill autumn, 
when I lie vivid crimson foliage and sprinkling 
of red fmil nl tract the eye from a distance, 
makes a small nnd much-spurred tree, hut is 
only met with on rare occasions. The foliage 
of 

The Choke Cherry (Pyrus arliutifolla vnr. 
•etylhrocarpa) turns to a brilliant crimson- 
scarlet before falling,-even small plants of it 
In-ing most effective. Many of Ihe 

Parrerries are gorgeous at Ibis season, 
both fruits and leaves being handsome. Hie 
former varying from coral-red to chocolate 
and produced in Ihe wildest profusion. P. 
ylrescens is a graceful kind with handsome 
crimson leaves. P. Wilsons 1 , a gorgeous 
spreading shrub, bears coral lierrios in 
abundance and brilliantly-tinted leaves, li. 
Thunbergl, loo si iff and compact for m.v taste, 
is a gorgeous shrub in early auUimn. 1!. 
dictophylla has beautiful crimson and golden 
leaves silvery on the underside*. P. oristata. 
a tall and graceful shrub, bears racemes of 
chocolate fruits, (be leaves green and golden. 
P, brevlpanictitata, after the character of 
Wilson's Pnrberry. reaches li fee! In height, 
the whip-like branches crowded wilh terra¬ 
cotta fruit in October. Of grant henuly when 
laden with their vat hmsly-shaited and highly- 
coloured heps nra many of I lie 

Rose family, which. In a cut slate, arc 
highly valued, when mixed with drosses and 
small branches of tinted leaves, for indoor 
decoration. The Penzance Briars are covered 
In .early mil limn with immense Apple-shaped 
fruits of a glowing red colour. The fruits of 
Rosa Moyesi arc bright rail. lioHlc-shaiied, 
and iNnehes In length, li. rtiblginosa (Sweet 
Pilar) is a handsome shrub when allowed Its 
natural freedom, producing lit the greatest 
profusion arching sprays of egg-shaped, bright 
red fruits. It. rubrifolbi, a charming Rose in 
fruit, should find a place In every collection. 
R. moschata (Musk Rose) bears bright red 
fruits In the wildest profusion. These are 
about the lust to lie attacked by birds. R. 
llugonis is another pretty Rose. Ihe fruits of 
which are polished black. 

Viburnums. —Of lltese, several. Including 
our nallvc Viburnum Opulus. a shrub valuable 
both for Its coloured leaves and enormous 
quantities of rich rad fruits. Is indispensable 
for grouping in the wild garden and by llic 
waterside. Others of fine crimson colour are 
V. (’arlesi, V. plicatum, V. Henryi, V. rhytl- 
dtiphylluin. witli great clusters of red and 
black fruit, and V. lomonlosum (crimson 
leaves!. The 

Spindle Trees (Euonymus) furnish holh 
leaves and fruit of brilliant colour, the latter 
depending from the slender branches in the 
most graceful manner. Of Hits genus the 
most, striking include E. europanis, E. la II- 
folius (the broad-leaved Spindle Tree), E. 
planipes, E. yedoansls, E. oxyphyllus, and E. 
alnlns, I he^1 eaves of the Inst developing the 
most remarkable rosy-scarlet colour con¬ 
ceivable during October and November, when 
ils vivid colour dominates everything in its 
immediale neighbourhood. 

Don Woods (Cornus).—Of lliis genus alba 
is invaluable, good-sized groups of ils red 
bark being most effective. The bunches of 
white fruits hang loosely from the slotider 
twigs and -add to ils charming effect. The 


leaves of the North American Cornus flotilla 
and ils variety rubra are magnificent from 
early to late autumn, changing gradually to 
vivid red and crimson shades, while the twigs 
in winter present a blue-grey appearance. 
The leaves of all 

The Witch Hazels (Hainamelis) assume a 
lovely rich golden-yellow, and the Virginian 
Witch Hazel is In bloom at the same time. 

Vaccinicm pe.xnsyi.vanici'm is a glorious 
dwarf shruli of graceful growth, Ihe leaves 
turning a fiery crimson colour and remaining 
on Ihe twigs for a long time. It also pro¬ 
duces jet black fruits—occasionally in quan¬ 
tity. To obtain this gorgeous effect, however, 
the shrubs should he well thinned annually. 
The 

Smoke Poshes (Rhus), especially R. 
cotinoldes (a rather rare shrub), R. eotimis, 
R. glabra vnr. laciniala. R. typhina, nnd R. 
Osbeeki, should always find a place. Every¬ 
one is charmed with the beautiful 

Rock Sprays (C'oloneaster), and many are 
I He positions in which they may be success¬ 
fully employed. Those with crimson and 
scarlet fruits and loaves Include, among 
others. Cotoueaster horlzonlalts (a gorgeous 
shrub Indispensable for clothing large rocks 
and sunny slopes nnd by the waterside), C. 
Simons!. frlglda, C. f. Vlearyl, C. pannosa, 
nnd 0. Franehelli, tin* las! bearing orange 
fruit. The 

Pomegranate (Punlea Grnnaltim) is a 
richly-colourerl shrub in autumn. When 
growing on a sunny wall ils leaves develop a 
Y'nrlety of charming lints. 

The Snowy Mescii.iji (Oilmoannthus fra- 
grnns), Cherries, especially the wild Cherry of 
our woods, the Tulip Tree, Weigelas, the 
Tupelo Tree (Nynssn sylvatlca), Disanthns 
eercldlfolius, Spiren prunifolia, and the 
Cydonias with their wealth of curious fruit 
are among the charming subjects at our dis¬ 
posal, and by Ihe proper use of which glorious 
results are possible. Among the most benutl- 
ful of 

Berried snm-its are the Pernotfyns, when 
densely laden with their variously-coloured 
frails, which remain on the plants the whole 
wilder. The beauty of 

The Black Alder Winter Berry (Ilex 
verllclllafa). from Eastern North America, 
must not lie overlooked when making a selec¬ 
tion of berried shrubs. Pushes of this 1 saw 
at Kew last year smothered with glossy scar¬ 
let berries which hail attained their brilliant 
tone before the fall of the leaf. The beauti¬ 
ful native and other 

Hollies are too well known lo need descrip¬ 
tion here, and many of them are loaded wilh 
their red. orange, nnd yellow fruits. These 
are precious trees, and when allowed to grow 
naturally are indispensable. 

Many plants exhibit pretty shades of 
autumn colour, and when used in association 
with other larger shrubs or trees produce 
pleasing effects. These Include the well- 
known Solomon's Seal (Polygonaltint), with 
arching stems and rich yellow leaves, Ihe 
Gladwin (Iris fiptldisslmn), with its bursting 
seed-pods crowded with brilliant coral-red- 
seeds, the Palmate Splra*a. Polygonums of 
sorts, Bnrrenwort (Eplmediutnl, the Giant 
Roekfoit (Megasen! in variety, Ia*.ii1 Wort, 
Plumbago Pnrpenta*. Montbretias. Japanese 
Rice (Zizania lntlfolinl, the Pheasant's tall 
Grass (Aiiera arundinaeea). a lovely, graceful, 
coppery-crimson Grass, Eulalia graeillima, 
and many others possessing interesting fea¬ 
tures which do much to brighten the autumn 
days. E. M vrkham. 
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IflDOOB PMflTS. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 


Contrary opinions are expressed ns to the 
behaviour of these plants. Some growers are 
of the opinion that many of the recent intro¬ 
ductions do not eon if a re favourably with the 
best of the older ones. They say they have 
too much of the exhibition Iyjie about them 
to lie useful to those who have to provide a 
continuous display. Others are dissatisfied 
with their habit of growth in so far as pot 
culture goes, and claim that some of tile so- 
called Im M show their dislike of onr dull win¬ 
ters by ojiening hardly. The Carnation fungus 
(RelminUioporuin echinukitum) is a source of 
nnxlety in many eases also. No doubt, there 
<js some Justification for nssertions of litis 
kind, and it may, perhaps, ho of interest to 
look into them. 


a state of things conrraruble to that of over- 
watering. renders the foliage soft, in which 
slaite it falls an easy prey to whatever disease 
it may be subject. J.ast season was one of 
the worst, in this respect, nnd no doubt ac¬ 
counts for more of the fungus than usual. In 
relation to tills we may take the Mnlmaisons. 
Ar one time there was a tendency to grow 
them in the open during the summer, but if 
the practice had not ceased in favour of 
greenhouse culture, very few to-day would lie 
able to look upon them with favour. Their 
leaves cannot withstand wet. To retain I heir 
firmness and .the gihvttcous colouring for 
which they are noted, nnd which is a sure 
indication of good health and disea so-resist¬ 
ing lowers, they must always he dry. 


ones, and tills accounts for more than can lie 
easily reckoned, yet there is something to Is- 
said for varieties and treatment. 1 do not 
find it a good plan to grow such noted large- 
flowering kinds as Gorgeous, Pink Sensation, 
Baroness de Itrieniin, and Carolo expressly 
for winter. They are too slow growing, but" 
from March onwards they are admirable. 
Tie medium-flowered, such as General 
Joffre, Aviator. Champion, Alice, I.ndy 
Norlhcllffe, nnd WlvelsfieUI While, give little 
cause for complaint. They must, however, 
be grown expressly for winter. In January 
or very early in February they should he pro¬ 
rogated, and not stopped any later than 
nbout tlie middle of July, which should bring 
tin- first flowers towards the end of October, 
ami a succession onwards. With regard to 
I lie question of all-round improvement, if 
we accept, tlie exhibition kinds already 
named. I fail to see whore any of tlie latter 
are not of a better type than those of. say, 
fifteen years ago. Compare Aviator or 
Brilliant with Britannia in tlie scarlet. Lady 
Northcliffe or Alice witli Fair Maid in the 
pink shades, Wivclsfield While with White 
Perfection, and Triumph with Harlowarden 
in crimson. Several other examples might 
be quoted, but I do not think they would alter 
the fact that .in tlie flower, habit of growth, 
constitution, and reliability ill winter is there 
cm old variety that is not out-classed by a 
newer one. Of course, it is admitted that, 
there is room for Improvement in even the 
very latest, such as Bonn, Destiny, and 
Brilliant. All tlie flowers- lack is perfume, 
hut as pot plants there is not. tlie habit and 
freedom of flowering I hat we would like to 
see. That they show great Improvement on 
those of hut ten vears ago there is no doubt. 

•T. 


Carnation Lord Lambourne. 

This useful addition to the red-flowered per¬ 
petual Carnations is n novelty of the moment, 
the raisers. Messrs. Stuart Ix>w and Co., 
Bush Ilill Park, Enfield, distributing it this 
year. It is named in compliment to the 
popular President of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, whose Floral Committee granted tlie 
variety inn Award of Merit, October 5th, 
1920. As tlien seen (lie accompanying illus¬ 
tration hardly does it justice. As we recall 
il at that season tlie new-comer appeared to 
lie of much promise. October, however, is n 
good time for showing such tilings, tlie 
flowers being then in the fullness of their 
autumn vigour and beauty. It is of erinison- 
scarlet colour, more of (lie former than the 
latter, of medium sire, the petals slightly 
notched at their margins. The variety is 
possessed of a slight fragrance nnd charac¬ 
terised by a particularly glaucous habit of 
growth. Should il prove reliable in colour, 
and good as a wiflter bloomer, it will lie much 
esteemed. E. II. Jenkins. 


Lisianthus Russellianus.— 1 This is far better 
known by the above name than that of 
Eustoma Russelllaniim, which is now. by the 
latest botanical authorities, regarded as tlie 
correct one. It is one of the good old- 
fashioned plants which in days gone by used 
to be regarded as a good tost of tlie culti¬ 
vator's skill. This Lisinnlhus. of rather up¬ 
right growth, hears large, open flowers of a 
rich violet-purple colour. In order to obtain 
good flowering examples for the summer tlie 
plant is best treated as a biennial, sowing I ho 
seed in late spring and growing on the re¬ 
sultant plants under cool conditions. 

Stove. —Fnfavournble weather may lie 
utilised in sponging over and generally 
cleansing fine-folia god plants. Insect pesls, 
especially mealy bug. should receive no 
quarter. C.yprlpediuins, and llie more easily 
grown Orchids, will now lie useful. Night 
temperature need not exceed (15 degs—less 
will suffice in frosty weatller. 
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Most growers are familiar with the pest 
just alluded to. It renders the foliage very 
unsightly, impairs the constitution of the 
plants, and even wlien it is checked full re¬ 
covery is slow. To successfully combat any 
evil the source of its origin must be located, 
ami there checked if possible. There is no 
doubt that in a damp, stagnant atmosphere 
tie fungus revels, but ns it appears often 
where no such mistake in Carnation culture 
is likely to bo committed, other causes must 
he looked for. In many gardens it lias he- 
unif a recognised practice to stand tlie young 
limits in the open for the summer, nnd in 
doing so I am of Hie opinion that trouble is 
invited. J am well aware that, this race of 
Carnations is used with good effect in beds 
during the summer, hut they are planted 
out, which makes a vast difference, and 
in most cases the plants are not 
again taken indoors. Heavy rains 
end de vs, apart from being detrimental 
to the general health of tlie plants owing to 
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Amongst Carnations Carola nnd ils sports 
lire- identical in their requirements. Many 
more examples might be quoted, and from 
my exi>erience of them the more they are 
treated in so far as exposure goes as Mal- 
ma Isons I he healthier will they lie. Grow them 
in the open air as much as possible on fine 
days but adopt measures to keep the foliage 
dry at. all times. Of course, .the w inter treat¬ 
ment should he on lines that are not likely 
lo favour (tie fungus. A humid atmosphere 
as well-as over-feeding nnd watering must, 
be avoided. The ideatl winter temperature 
should not much exceed 55 degs., with mode¬ 
rate ventilation lo create a buoyant atmo¬ 
sphere. Various remedies are said to lie a 
cure, but if the fungus is not. encouraged, nnd 
tin- affected parts are picked off nnd burnt, 
it may soon lie got rid of. As to tlie winter- 
flowering varieties of some of tlie 
Recent ixtrohuctions, much depends on the 
locality. There Ls more light nnd tlie nir is 
purer in the southern .counties thnn northern 
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Euphorbia (Poinsettia) pulcherrima. 


1 quite agree willi “A Scottish Gardener ” 
when, writing of this unique decorative sub¬ 
ject at page :?♦> of Gardening, lie advances the 
theory that “errors of cultivation must be 
held responsible” for leaf-shedding in these 
plants. 1 am, however, not. at one with yoltr 
correspondent when lie attributes it chiefly to 
“too early propagation.” Moreover, nothing 
is advanced in support of the statement. In 
my opinion early propagation is but an item 
in the programme of cultural errors, and by 
no menus the “ chief," as your correspondent 
asserts. Far greater factors in the case are 
the confining of early-propngated slock lo 
small pots (4S’s or .Yi'si and the inevitable 
early ripening of the wood which Ihesc entail. 
Their opposites, larger iiols and more soil, 
placed at Uio disposal of the plants before the 
period of wood-hardening sets in, promoting 
stem development and deferring riiieiiing are 
virtually insurances against it. The argument 
is logical and sound, and Ihose who do not 
know or prnoiiee it may easily prove it. in 
gardening parlance the phrase “if you keep 
a plant, on the move” is by no means un¬ 
common and generally well understood, II is, 
jierhnps, most frequently used in ros]>eot. to 
perpetual Carnations, Chrysanthemums, and 
other soft-wood subjects whose stems quickly 
become hide-houml if the plants are not given 
suceessional shifts as they require them. 
When Unit precise time is approaching every 
trained gardener to-day should know and ap¬ 
preciate. I,nek of knowledge in such matters, 
with probably also tji-a difficulty or impossi¬ 
bility of doing a thing at the right moment, 
is a drawback to many an amateur. 

“ A Scottish Gardener” might readily prove 
the incorrectness of liis own theory by plant¬ 
ing out some early-propagated Euphorbias on 
a stage wltere full light is available. Here, 
correctly tended, early leaf-shedding should 
he appreciably reduced, and in Ihose instances 
wltere the bracts only arc required for decora¬ 
tion the planting-out system is economical and 
good. A far more prolific source of lenf- 
sliedding than early propagating, however, is 
llte non-lnleHigent watering of these planls 
Ilian which few subjects are more sensitive. 
Gold water and overmuch water at any teni- 
lieralure arc, alike, disastrous. 'What, is in¬ 
sufficiently appreciated by the thoughtless 
rule-of-lhmnb worker is not only flip sensitive 
nature of the Euphorbia, but litis in con¬ 
junction with sparse root formation and 
fibrous nvits jn particular l.nck of know¬ 
ledge of such things must invariably lead lo 
cultural errors, though, perhaps, the true 
causes of failure are not always apparent to 
the worker. As to 

Propagation’, “ A Scottish Gardener” men¬ 
tions Ihe “early” taking of the cuttings 
without affording any clue. “They may of 
necessity,” he says. “ have to he taken at too 
early a date.” Why of “necessity”? Is the 
remark intended inferentially lo imply that, 
later on, “good, stout cuttings” are not 
available? If so, 1 entirely disagree. In 
April and May—to be precise in respect of 
time—good and sturdy cuttings, produced 
during longer days and with fuller light, arc 
not only more abundant than two months 
earlier, but, taken with a licet when 4 inches 
long, root with greater certainty, and par¬ 
ticularly so when produced in a comparatively 
cool temperature in full light, in the hands 
of the skilled propagator such cuttings root 
to almost cent per cent, softer cuttings, the 
product of a higher temperature, often fail¬ 
ing. In any case these Aprll-May rooted cut¬ 
tings make very useful planls, IS incites to 
24 incites high or more, well foliaged io the 
]H>ts almost. In any case, loo, they are the 
product of a shorter season of growth and 
labour, while Individually resulting from a 
single propagating operation, economical, 
surely, and from more than one standpoint. 


On the other hand, 1 ho plan “A Scottish 
Gardener” apparently adopts necessitates 
propagating twice in the season, which, while 
tedious and not economical, is no panacea for 
the leaf-shedding which in these plants all 
good gardeners deplore. E. II. Jenkins. 


Eucharis amazonica. 

(Reh.t to “ Zfurtna.”) 

E. amazonica requires an average tempera¬ 
ture of <10 dogs. lo llii dogs. Fahr. where 
the atmosphere is fairly moist, during the 
growing season. A free use of the syringe 
when the weather is hot will help lo promote 
a clean, healthy growth, and I lie plants 
should lie arranged so that they are not ex- 
imsed to the full rays of the sun. Specimens 
that have filled their pails will) roots may he 
fed with weak liquid manure or soof-wnter, 
or given a sprinkling of some reliable 
fertiliser about every three weeks. Liquid 
manure can lie afforded more frequently. 
Annual repotting is not advisable, and only 
every four or five years need fresh soil be 
given. This consists of good quality loam, 
with a moderate sprinkling of manure from 
an old hot-lied, while a little sharp sand may 
tic added with advantage. The bulbs should 
have ample drainage lo allow water to drain 
away freely, for although I lie Eucharis en¬ 
joys a copious supply of moisture lioth at 
the root and in the atmosphere, anything 
approaching stagnation must lie avoided. 
Pots 10 inches in diameter are a convenient 
size for fully-developed bulbs, and six or 
seven bulbs will tie ample for each receptacle. 
When it is decided lo repol a specimen all the 
old soil should lie washed away, care being 
taken not to injure the roots. Remove all 
side bulbs, which should ho polled off 
separately for growing on and thoroughly 
cleansed with a solution of insecticide. When 
the repotting is completed (July and August 
being a very suitable time for the operation) 
arrange the plants in a moist house wltere 
Ihe night, tent pern I tire is about (iff dogs., wilh 
a rise of 1ft dogs, during Ihe day with Sun- 
heat. By September they will have made 
considerable progress, when Ihe temperature 
can fall lo about lift dogs. Plants not re¬ 
potted may be kept on the dry side from Sep¬ 
tember or October until it is decided to start 
them into growth. Before starting them give 
Ihe roots a thorough soaking with tepid 
water, and after allowing them lo drain they 
should be taken lo the pot ling-shed, the 
drainage examined, and then top-dressed 
with new soil. If they can lie placed in a 
house where there is some bottom-licat, such 
as a hot-bed, so much the better, plunging 
the itots in Ihe healing material to Ihe rims. 
When the flowers begin to open (lie plants are 
put into a slightly eooier structure, where 
(lie blooms will remain in full beauty for a 
longer period. 

The Eucharis mite is often troublesome, 
and badly aflcctcd bulbs should lie destroyed : 
others can be treated with a solution of 
XI All or any ' nicotine preparation which 
would check the mite for a time. If pos¬ 
sible, to obtain a clean, healthy stock, the 
whole lot. of affected bulbs and soil should be 
burnt and the pots washed out wilh boiling 
waler. 

Greenhouses. —Cinerarias of llte various 
forms will now lie useful, and occasional 
doses of a weak stimulant will be appreciated 
by Ihe plants. With more or less heat- 
necessary not, perhaps, on account of 
Cinerarias, but of oilier subjects—there will 
lie a tendency to nulbreaks of green fly. The 
Cineraria is particularly liable to attacks 
from this pest. The remedy, of course, is 


fairly frequent vaporising. Arum Lilies, too, 
if in the same house, may be visited, by these 
I lost s, so that vaporising must lie h,v no means 
overlooked. Cyclamens are coining on apace. 
These relish a cool bottom, and succeed tinder 
cool conditions generally. 

The Tuberose. 

If the first batch lias not. yet been potted 
attention should be given to the work, for 
these will prove very useful when in flower 
ns a change io llte earliest Gardenias and 
Rose-buds for coat flowers and sprays as well 
as for bouquet work For the Tuberose I 
have a liking for I lie tall pots as used by 
some Hyaoinlh growers; Ibes-e pots give 
depth, which in Ihe case of this lipllt is of im- 
imrfaitce. In isilling I prefer to keep Hie 
bulbs nearly covered, as in the case of 
Hyacinths, making l In* soil fairly firm. 
Tills Inller may consisl of good turfy loam 
and leaf-mould, or. failing Ibis, some spent 
Mushroom manure worked through a coarse 
sieve. A moderate warmth may at once lie 
given, lull no undue excitement unlit Ihe 
r<wi!s lie well advanced, otherwise the foliage 
is drawn tip weakly and the bulbs in a 
measure weakened also before Hie spikes 
appear. After one good watering io settle 
Ihe soil no more is needed for some little 
time, the surface being meanwhile covered 
wilh a light dressing of cocoa fibre to save 
watering. A dry place whereon lo stand llte 
pots should lie avoided; a gentle boltom-heat, 
as from leaves only, in a pit devoted to the 
early forcing of shrubs, etc., would, on the 
contrary, be a suitable place, but even llicn 
too much moisture from Uio syringe should 
lie guarded against. By potting up a fair 
number a succession can be had later on, for 
il seldom happens that they all come into 
flower at one time. As the spikes appear 
these planls can lie drafted lo a house or pit 
with additional vrarmtli. 

Those not potted up at once should not lie 
left in test cold a place nor be exposed to i 
drying atmosphere. The liotlcr way to keep 
them is either in cocoa fibre or sand, where 
a temiierature less Ilian 4.1 degs. is not I lie 
role. Rallier than expose the linllis I would 
pot all up at once and regulate the succession 
afterwards. For pols of the size named 
above one bulb is sufficient, but if ordinary 
8-inch |mls lie used instead, three bulbs can 
lie piiaccd therein. Should (lie bulbs on 
arrival lie found at all shrivelled they may 
with advantage lie soaked in warm water for 
an hour or two; this will he far better than 
walering freely before roots arc formed. 
When well rooted plenty of water is required, 
with frequent doses of liquid manure, or sool- 
water will answer in its place. A weak solu¬ 
tion of this latter will also greatly help to 
check any development of the red spider, on 
insect to which the Tuberose is very subject. 
For litis reason it is never advisable to have 
it in vineries, or amongst. Cucumbers or 
Melons even. The free use of llie syringe Is 
fpr this insect on the Tuberose the best de¬ 
terrent. A. G. 

Cutting back plants to produce cuttings. 

In cases whore amateurs piossess old planls, 
unpruned, of Fuchsias, Lemon-scented Ver¬ 
bena, Marguerite Daisy, Isdielia, Libonia 
floribunda, Jasmintun—indoor winlcr-flower- 
ing sorts — Heliotropes, double - flowered 
Petunias, etc., 1ml not. a sufficient supply of 
young specimens for llte greenhouse <>r 
garden, judicious pruning will result in the 
growth of young shoots which will lie avail¬ 
able for insertion in sandy soil in pots during 
llte latter part of February and early in 
March. II is inleresting work, and the re¬ 
sultant plants generally form nice sturdy 
lit lie specimens for use during (lie summer, 
and may afterwards take (lie place of the 
old ones from which they were obtained — 

g. o. iSDriginai frt n 
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OUTDOOR PMflTS. 

Some Annuals for the Coming Season. 


The value of the lies! annuals, alike for a 
display in (lie garden and for cutting, is more 
appreciated with each succeeding year, 
especially in those places where provision 
for stating and growing plants through the 
winter is somewhat, limited. For the pur¬ 
poses above noted it is advisable to choose 
those which last well, although one is some- 
1 1 Hies inclined to make exceptions,"as in the 
case of Hie Iceland Poppies, so acceptable, 
when associated with Grasses, for single 
vases and dinner-tables. Factors essential to 
secure long-sustained flowering outside are a 
fairly holding as opposed lo a very light soil, 
and siiUiclenlly thin sowing lo allow of the 
proper development of individual plants. 

When new tilings are chosen it is not ad¬ 
visable to grow too largely the first season, 
lint rather lo try them oil a small scale in 
association with those tilings whose reputa¬ 
tion is already established. The seeds may 
he rais'd in a cold frame, or if plenty of 


leaves is to hand, a bed of these will afford 
just sufficient warmth for a start. Arctotls 
giandis and forms of annual Asters, of which 
sinensis and Ostrich Plume seem favourites, 
an* always welcome for cutting. Antir¬ 
rhinums are not In much request for cutting, 
lint the dwarfer kinds are useful for small 
beds. We now have excellent strains in 
crimson, white, terra-cotta, pink, and prim¬ 
rose shades. They should be sown early to 
obtain good plants. Splendid material for 
smaller bods and furnishing great variety of 
colour is found in Phlox Drummond!, 
Nemesias, Petunias, I,ilium grnndifiorum, 
l.iiioria ctieulata. and the-dwarf Marigolds. 
I saw a bit of sloping ground last summer 
planted with clumps of Sisyrinehlum striatum 
on a groundwork of the scarlet Limim which 
was very pleasing, ami tlie season being dull 
and showery the flax lasted remarkably well. 
For dry, poor soils here is nothing heller 
Ilian tlie dwarf Nasturtiums, in crimson, 
scarlet, and eneamy-white shades. The selec¬ 
tion of annuals chiefly required for cutting 
will vary a little with each succeeding year 
as tastes vary. Single flowers in various 
shades are generally In request. Besides live 
single Asters and Aretotis already men¬ 
tioned Coreopsis, Gnillnrdias, single Cen- 


tnureas (including Sweet Sultan), and Sun¬ 
flowers may be grown. The rose and white 
forms of lgiralera splendens are also very 
popular. Those last have the appearance of 
very delicate flowers that would quickly fade, 
hut this is by no means the case. Salpiglossis 
In variety is not widely grown, but is always 
a coopt able when a bit of gorgeous colouring 
is required. A nice batch of annual Gypso- 
pltila Is always welcome, also a liberal supply 
of Mignonette. In places where a rather flat 
style of decoration is in vogue for dinner- 
tables free use is often made of Nasturtium 
flowers set up with own foliage. 


Cornflowers and Sweet Sultans. 

A cheat number of these plants (Centurea) 
inhabit Southern and Middle Europe, some 
being good .garden plants. Most are hardy. 
Some of the southern species require protec¬ 
tion in winter, hut make free growth out of 


doors in summer, and are much used for I heir 
distinct form and the silvery colour of the 
foliage. As to the flowers, the most valuable 
plant of the family is Ihe Blue Cornflower 
(C. eynnus), which for market has merits 
possessed by few plants and by no other 
hardy annual. The young plants of 

C. n’Axrs stand our hardest winters and 
flower better grown thus Ilian if sown In 
spring. The spring plants are weaker and 
dwarfer than autumn or summer raised ones. 
It Is ties! sown in September, either when* It 
is lo flower or in beds lo he transplanted. 
Self-sown plants, too, may lie transplanted, 
or allowed to remain where they come up, as 
they are often Ihe finest plants. The typical 
colour is a beautiful blue, hijt there are white 
and purplish forms. The many garden varie¬ 
ties range through white, rose, sky-blue, 
striped, lo dark purple. By far Ihe most, 
beautiful is, we think, the true wild blue 
kind. There is also a number of double kinds, 
dwarfer Ilian Ihe wild plant and lasting long 
in water. The Cornflower will flourish in 
almost any soil or position, but host, pcrluips, 
in strong soil. 

C. sr aveoi.ens (yellow Sweet Sultan) (syn. 
Amberboa oilnrata).—A desirable citron- 
yellow hardy annual and favourite border 


7ft 

plant, thriving best in a light, dry soil. The 
first, essential is a calcareous soil, and any 
soil deficient of lime should have lime-rnbhle 
worked into it. The best time to sow is about 
tlie middle of April, in an open and sunny 
place, sowing Ihe seed where the plants are 
to remain, as they do not move well. After 
the seedlings are up they should be thinned 
early, leaving three plants in each patch, 
about a foot apart. C. suaveolons is very 
suitable for eutling, and is largely grown by 
market gardeners round London for that 
purpose. 


Among the Hardy Flowers. 

Tiie Beck Primroses.— 1 The Blue Primroses, 
I fancy, are not so greatly run after as they 
were a few years ago. They-flower through 
mild winters, and that is a decided gain for 
those wlm love to have hardy flowers in their 
gardens at all times. 1 have raised them 
from seeds more than once, and I find this 
quite a good way to get a number of plants. 
The seeds- are cheap and a good packet will 
produce a numlier of plants, which will give 
flowers of different shades of blue, ranging 
from an almost slaty-blue to Ihe deepest 
indlgo-blue. A great effort seems lo have 
been made, and with some success, lo 
eliminate the deep red ring which was lo he 
found at the base of the flower of the older 
blue Primroses. I am not sure that I 
appreciate Ihe change, ns Ihe red circle gave 
a warmth to the more deeply-coloured 
flowers which was welcome.' If the seeds are 
bought in spring I prefer to sow them as 
soon as received in pots or boxes under glass. 

Anemone ht.anda. —I can manage to grow 
this well for a few years and then it gradu¬ 
ally disappears, owing, apparently, to one of 
Ihe diseases to which Anemones are sub¬ 
ject. I regret when this happens, ns Ibis is 
a very lovely and early Windflower, which in 
mild seasons often blooms with me in 
January and February. I admire the deep 
blue varieties more Ilian the lighter ones. 
The rose-coloured one. Anemone hlandn 
rosea, and the white varieties are pretty in 
their own way, bill none, I consider, can sur¬ 
pass, or even equal, the deep blue one called 
Ingram!, I believe, or what I have had under 
that name. Of course. Anemone Manila 
seyl liinien Is lovely. Ion, Intt tlie deep blue 
one is my favourite. Witli me this Wind¬ 
flower likes a warm, sunny place in a light 
soil. It is particularly precious because of 
ils early flowering. 

Adonis ami uensis. —It affords one keen 
delight to sally into the garden when the 
days are line at this season and look for 
favourites which have long been at rest, but 
have either awakened, or will soon awake, 
to the advances of I lie season. The other 
day I searched for Adonis amuronsis and 
found it, to my delight, allowing its buds. I 
cannot, go into ecstasy over tlje beauties of 
this ^donis. I like Adonis vornnlis better. 
But, on file other hand, we have a great many 
(lowers when the spring Adonis opens, while 
with Adonis amuronsis it gains largely in 
our eyes front its having few comrades at the 
time it flowers. If is wonderfully hardy, and 
even when caught by a snowstorm or n sleety 
day is little the worse. I grow it, under the 
shelter of a tree or shrub, hut in a sunny 
place. 

The blue Stonecbop (Sedutn enernlemn). 
—Tills is a half-hardy annual, duly a few 
inches high, and a little group of plants gives 
us a picture with the starry, light-blue 
flowers spread over the plants In a kind of 
gauzy fashion. It is a lovely little annual for 
I lie front, row of the border or for I lie rock 
garden. I sowed my seeds very thinly in 
sandy soil hi the end of April where Ihe 
plants were to flower, and had them well in 
bloom the same summer. 

An Amateur of Harry Fi.owers. 
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Garden. Work for Frosty Weather. 


Ai .though severe frost puts an end to a great 
many gardening operations, one ean always 
find plenty of useful work .in a garden of any 
size, and, sfieaklng for myself, a spell of 
frosty weal her often finds a lot of jobs doin' 
which, hill for llie frost, would either he left 
undone or left until later on, when they 
would he crowding out other important 
work. 

I grow a lot of hash fruit trees ns well as 
a good many flowering shrubs, and not 
having too much spnre lime I always make 
the fruit tree pruning the first consideration. 
Many of I lie shrubs are better pruned in 
summer after flowering, T know, hut a busy 
amnteur often cannot spare I he time for this 
work in the summer, and it has to be left to 
the fag-end of the winter. The result is that 
such things as Mines, Tliiladelphuses, 
YYeigelas. Ilibes, Peutzins, Viburnums, and 
many others, often become thickets of twigs 
needing drastic thinning, a frosty day giving 
nil opportunity for getting this done. Many 
of I ho branches then cul out wilt make good 
IVa and ltean-stieks, which ean lie pointed 
and tied in bundles ready for the spring. The 
smaller twiggy tills should also bo trimmed 
and the ends jointed, us they make excellent 
siipporls for low-growing herbaceous planls, 
which, without the support of sueli twiggy 
pieces stuck here and there among I hem 
would flop about badly. Such tilings as 
Oalllurdins, the dwarfer-grnwing Poloniums, 
Stennetis, (\i mat ions, I’inks, and lols of 
other things, can ■lie supported with sueli 
short twiggy pieces—of which Lilacs supply 
jusl (lie right sort of twig—and much 
laborious staking and tying up will lie saved 
later on, when time is more precious. The 
straight, twigs pruned off Inish fruit trees 
make excellent slakes for things like choice 
Carnations, and the stems of strong-growing 
Asters, Golden Rod, etc., should be out info 
suitable lengths for the same purpose. 

1 always leave the cutting down of old 
steins of herbaceous plants till a frosty day, 
If possible. There is no need to hurry 
clearing I hem off, and it ean be better done 
when the ground is hard, and treading over 
it will do no damage. Moreover, there is a 
certain beauty in the old flowering growths 
of Aslers, especially when the winter sun 
shines on their ruddy stems, and they help 
to redeem the garden from bareness, and 
furnish it a little in tlie winter. To cut lliem 
down and burn up all llie rubbish is a fine 
occupation for a frosty day — in fact, even 
nflcr n garden is supposed to have been 
cleared there is generally a good deal of stuff 
to be found suitable for the bonfire, and fit to 
make that most valuable manure—wood-ash. 

1 collect all the wood-ash I ean possibly make 
during the winter, keeping it dry till the 
spring, when* I pill if round the bush Apples 
and Pears, to their great benefit. , 

There is one job in my garden which Is 
very necessary periodically, and a cold, frosty 
day is a good one to choose, as it is hard 
work. I have a Iol of large trees bordering 
the garden, and the toll they take of the 
flower and vegetable beds near them by their 
prodigious root action is enormous. Many 
people have bill little idea of the tremendous 
root energy of a large tree, and 1 lie extent to 
which il drains the nourishment from the 
ground for a long way round. Tills drain 
can lie minimised without any apparent harm 
to the trees by rutting out a narrow, deep 
trench a few feet away from the lrank with a 
stout mattock, and cutting 111 rough the roots 
encountered, it does not lake very long and 
is a nice warm job, while llie relief to the 
neighbouring ground is incalculable. I 
rial Used what a lot of harm I hose trees did, 
and in how short a time liieir rools took 
possession of the ground, when r had made a 
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rhododendron bed with some care a few yards 
away from I wo moderately large trees. I 
had taken out the soil to a depth of 2 feet or 
.'! feet, filling up with a mixture of peat and 
old cow manure, in which 1 expected the 
Rhododendrons to flourish, and I could not 
understand why they so quickly flagged even 
a few days after rain, until digging in the 
hod. little more than a year after it had been 
made, T found it permeated with a network 
of vigorous tree-roots, which, of course, gave 
the Rhododendrons no chance at all. An 
annual rut ling of roots, such ns I suggest, 
enables one to grow things much more closely 
to the trees than would otherwise be tlic ease. 

Another good joli for a frosty day is to 
turn over the leaf heaps. Everyone who can 
should slack leaves in the autumn, especially 
as animal manure is so difficult lo get. and 
the contents aye much benefited, and the 
rolling hastened, if llie slacks are turned 
over two or three limes during the winter. 
One Is always advised 1 to wheel manure on to 
llie ground in frosty weather, hut with llie 
present price and scarcity of manure such 
advice Is almost a mockery. Any wheeling 
(lint can lie done, however, should lie done 
when the ground is hard, and some artificial 
manure, such as basic slag, can be applied in 
the winter. North Loxnox. 


0pen>air Gardening. 

Work or this week.— Reds filled with 
Penlslemons—which are never very reliable 
here the second year—have been cleared and 
the soil turned up roughly. The hesl lime for 
transplanting Hollies is undoubtedly llie 
month of May, but if left until then il often 
happens that llie gardener Is overwhelmed 
with other liiportnnf work, therefore a num¬ 
ber of large trees lias been lifted and I rails- 
ferred from the lakeside to higher ground 
and grouped in the foreground of a clump of 
Yews, at llie same time forming a screen lo 
a rather unsightly building. Large holes 
were prepared so that, as the planting pro¬ 
ceeded. .it was possible to use a wooden 
rummer between llie ball of earih attached 
lo the Ilolly and llie inside of tile ring. This 
is much to he preferred when dealing with 
large trees Ilian trending round llie trees with 
llie feet, as the soil Is made firmer and there 
is less risk of drought selling in. 1 have (for 
several years) moved Hollies of various sizes 
(luring the winter with a fair amount of 
success, and if the trees are not extra large 
no one need fear winter planting. 

A group of the broad-leaved Spindle Tree 
(Euonynnis lntifolius) has lieen enlarged near 
llie waterside. Drains have been laid in a 
gravel path which had become unpleasantly 
wet of late. A collection of Ivies has been 
planted at the foot of many old Scotch Tines 
forming an avenue. A few of these are 
already garlanded. Apart from tlieir pic¬ 
turesque beauty the Ivies provide a home at 
night for scores of birds. A large and rather 
rough corner near Hie water lias been planted 
with (lie palmate Bamboo. The planls were 
cut down before planting to within 0 inches 
of llie ground and then placed -1 feel apart. 
Several dozen plants were required, and these, 
when established, will lie most effective in 
winter. A new lied lias been formed in (lie 
flower garden, which necessitated llie taking 
up and removal of several layers of old flag¬ 
stones. 'nils will Is* prepared for a con¬ 
tinuous blooming Rose, and will bring flowers 
right up lo the enlranee of live summer-house. 
A few Roses having come to hand during llie 
week have been planted out in beds previ¬ 
ously prepared. These include Renee Wil¬ 
ma rt, Urban, Pha lister, and Millie, (le 
Kejegu. A long, narrow border tilled with 
hardy Cyclamens, Crocuses, and other bulbs 
which it was nol possible to dig. has been 


given a lop-dressing of fine soil to keep down 
the layer of leaves accumulated among the 
plants. Continual rains having rendered 
digging impossible. Clearing among shrubs Is 
pushed on, and everything of a decaying 
nature is placed around the largest specimens 
as a mulch. E. M. 


Biennials for Town Gardens. 

It is worthy of note that some of our most 
easily-grown biennials give a brilliant dis¬ 
play in llie lime of blooming. There arc not 
a few Biennials which thrive and bloom 
where tli£ purity of llie air is quest ionable. 
There are people, keen on gardening in other 
direct ions, who, for some reason or other, do 
not seem to appreciate biennials at their true 
worth. The spring, however, would he shorn 
of much beauty did we fail to sow iii May or 
June Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, and 
Myosotis, and we should not forget Fox¬ 
gloves and the white and purple Honesty. 
Considering llie freedom with which all these 
bloom, lliar they are not dependent on any 
kind of shelter, il seems lo me that il is a 
garni investment to set aside at the com¬ 
mencement of the season sufficient ground 
where seed can lie sown and the plants grown 
on until they can be removed lo their bloom¬ 
ing quarters in October. To those who do not 
grow many spring-flowering bulbs there must 
obviously be a dearth of bloom in a garden 
unless some of llie biennials mentioned are 
arranged for. Invariably those who sow seed 
in May are in the best position, as it is rarely 
Hint one purchases anything like the quan¬ 
tity required in the absence of a home sow¬ 
ing.— Mipeanper. 


NOTES AND ItEPIJES. 

Heuchera sanguinea. — The notes on 
Heucliera sniigiitn-'a, in Gardening of 
•Innnnry 22nd, by an “Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers," have greatly interested me. About 
seventeen years ago I got a few of these 
plants from one of our noted nurserymen, 
and year after year they l>ore blooms in pro¬ 
fusion. They were planted in a border that 
had been well prepared, but no very special 
measure was taken with the making of It. 
Tile iKjsitlon was very exposed to the prevail¬ 
ing winds, S.W. to N.W., and also to the S.E., 
but It was fairly well sheltered from north 
anil norlh-pnsl. and the garden was S00 feel 
above sea-level. The soil was a light loam 
on granlle. Ten years ago I moved to the 
house where l am now living, nol more than 
a quarter of a mile away, with the same soil, 
though somewhat deeper, and a garden well 
sheltered from all winds. I have tried 
Heucliera sanguinea here, and they are quite 
a failure. In this case 1 purchased the plants 
from a different firm, though equally well- 
known. Il would appear that your corre¬ 
spondent is right in suggesting that the first 
and freest forms came from a different native 
liabltal.—,T. It. W. 

Iris Germanica Mrs. H. Darwin.— Although 
one of the older varieties, this oughl lo he 
grown by all who are fond of lliese lovely 
flowers. Il is of good habit and strong con¬ 
stitution, and flowers with the greatest free¬ 
dom. The blossoms, of stout texture, are a 
pure while,with purple or violet reticulations 
al I he base of the falls. It is a neat-growing 
plant, the flower-stems being strong and of 
medium height. It is always admired when 
in bloom, and. like most of llie Flag Irises, 
excellent for a town garden.—X. L. 

Crocus tiyemalis. The weather at llie be¬ 
ginning of January is seldom favourable for 
such a fragile flower, mid this year llie con- 
dll Ions in Ibis district have been so wot and 
stormy thnl il has had no chance in Hie iqx'n. 
and any blooms which are visible are like 
soaked bits of paper. II Is almost a wasle of 
space and care lo attempt lo grow tills little 
Crocus in the open, and when in a border or 
on the rock ganl 'ii il should be protected by 
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n hand-light or a bell-glass. Us true rule, in 
this climate is in the alpine-house. I have 
hud it in bloom outsideln December, but when 
this Is the ease glass protection is as neces¬ 
sary as In January. C. hyemalis, from 
Palestine and Syria is a small-flowered species 
with rallier flimsy white segments veined with 
purple outside and with a yellow base. The 
variety Foxi is even more attractive.— 
Dumfries. 

Iris Hooglana.— Although belonging to a 
race of Irises reputed to be difficult, this is 
such a lovely species I hat every effort should 
be made lo grow a few. There Is nothing 
really very difficult about this one: in fact, if 
Is easier than some of its bin. It likes lime 
and a sunny, rather dry position, but. the 
chief thing is to ensure a thorough resting 
period after flowering, and this can be at¬ 
tained either by covering the plant with glass 
for about three months or lifting the plants 
bodily in July and replanting again in 
October. It is one of the loveliest of Irises, 
possessing, too. a sweet scent, and it has tiie 
merit of increasing quickly where it is hnppv. 
—IV. o. c. 

Horminum pyrenaicum.— This plant, which 
is listed in so many catalogues. I And rallier 
dull and uninteresting. The foliage is often 
described as Rnmondia-like, but, lo my mind, 
this description is very misleading. The 
leaves of Rnmondla are very handsome and 
interesting, while those of Horminum strike 
me ns rather coarse and commonplace. The 
most that can be said for the plant is that it 
is of easy culture and neat habit. I grew it 
for a year or two and it did well, but I soon 
pulled it up to make room for better tilings. 
There is, however, a rose-coloured form which 
Is better titan the ordinary purple-flowered 
one.—N. L. 

Edraianthus pumilis. This is one of the 

choicer subjects for the moraine, and one 
which looks well all the year Ihrougb. the 
neat little mound of silvery foliage looking 
very attractive even when there are no 
blossoms. As with most of the Edraianthi, 
the flowers are large compared with the size 
of the plant, and arc produced in great pro¬ 
fusion. If ripens plenty of seed and can 
easily he increased by tills means—or. per¬ 
haps, T ought to say “ renewed," hern use it is, 
unfortunately, not. at all a long-lived plant, 
usually dying ofl' suddenly after four or live 
years, so that it is advisable to raise a few 
plants each year.— Nonra London. 

Perennials from seed.- —Raising perennials 
from seed Is not popular among private 
growers, as they usually desire to see some¬ 
thing for their trouble without walling very 
long, and there aro those who look uiwn it 
as a lediotts business. Those ideas a re not 
held quite so tenaciously to-day ns twenty 
years or more ago, and one does, now and 
again, meet, with people who rear many of 
their own perennials, and ace finding out Hint, 
there are not “ years of waiting for flowers," 
as in some instances they are able lo gather 
them the following season if sown early the 
previous year.—W. F. D. 

The yellow Sweet Sultan _Those who de¬ 

light in sweet-scented flowers should not lose 
sight of Centnurea sunveolens, the yellow 
Sweet Sultan. It is about a foot in height 
and bears numerous round-headed flowers of 
a clear citron-yellow and exceedingly fra¬ 
grant. It should always have a light, dry 
soil and a sunny position. It is valued for 
cutting, and some sow a part of their seeds 
in frames for earlier bloom, otiters being sown 
in tlte open In April where they are to flower. 
It is also known ns Amherlvwi odovatn.—S. A. 

Crocus Cloth of Gold.— Seventeen nr eighteen 
years ago I planted a few of the'early Crocus 
cloth of Hold on a little border close to a 
south wall. Ever since, in February I have 
hud a little show of warm colour, but never 
before have I seen their faces so early ns this 
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year. To-day (January 12th) they are show¬ 
ing their petals amid the tender green of 
slender foliage, an augury of the spring days 
that are coming slowly, but. surely.—I,u.\- 
HITRST. 

Eupatorium ageratoides. —One of your 
correspondents gives this faint praise, but. 
considering the late season of its blooming, I 
look upon it as a valuable thing for the 
border ns well as for entting, the light, some¬ 
what feathery white flowers showing up very 
well among the prevailing mauves of llie 
Michaelmas Daisies. It is a very accommo¬ 
dating subject to grow, but pays for pood 
cultivation, and should he divided every two 
years to give the best results.—X. I,. 


Slugs. 

Thouoh iny garden is beset with all the 
vermin Hint man can think of, the slug has 
singularly Hon omitted. Feasibly the birds 
and frogs have something to do with it, for 
my garden is alive with birds, esicli and till 
of which scent to try to rival one another 
either as to thinking out or executing some 
fiendish piece of mischief, and In the evening 
equally alive with frogs and an occasional 
hedgehog. The slug hardly exists. I’ossibly 
there are just enough off them lo eat part of 
the young growl ho of my Dictnmus Fra.xi- 
ntlla and Delphinium He I la donna, but they 
never quite finish them. I do not think slugs 
(-an travel very far : therefore, if they are de¬ 
stroyed in the immediate neighbourhood e.f 
the plants they seek to devour ffit would help 
considerably. I find thick slices of Turnip 
or large Potatoes halved jnsike excellent Imps 
when laid around the (plants attacked. in 
order to trap them they must get something 
equally attractive ns the plant on which they 
arc about to prey. I understand bran, with 
possibly a few rinds of orange added, forms 
a great delicacy. Is It not possible to poison 
4lie bran in some way or other? What, for 
example, is the effect on snails if they cat 
the weeds which have been dressed with 
weed killer? Mr. Arnolt recommends collars 
made of zinc round the plants. These be 
thrusts into (lie ground some 2 inches. I am 
afraid, however. Ilio remedy will be as bad 
as the disease, for to cut surface roofs lo the 
depth of 2 inches round Hie stem of a plant, 
and possibly a tender one .at that, can lie any¬ 
thing but good for it ; lull as I lie slugs do not 
like zinc, is it not possible lo get a zinc wire, 
or. better still, n zinc chain or something of 
that nature coated with zinc to put round the 
plot or row of plants? Formakin, X. It. 


A home-made cultivator.— I had an old 

digging fork rallier the worse for wear, the 
iron haft at the back having broken, though 
the handle remained strong. It was of no 
use for any but the lightest digging, so I 
heated the prongs red-hot, and bent them 
over inwards at right angles, and so made 
myself a most efficient, cultivator ot 
tremendous power. I have used the ordinary 
cultivators which arc sold for the purpose, 
hut do not find they begin lo compare with 
my liome-mnde tool for ]>ower anil efficiency. 
For clearing a piece of ground over run with 
weeds it is a treasure, and I got through (lie 
work in a very short I ime, while the ground 
is filled quite fairly deep—it is almost a hand 
plough. For clearing away patches of 
strong-growing things like Michaelmas 
Daisies, Ribbon Grass, and such like things 
with matted roots it Is Ideal. The work is 
done far more quickly and with much less 
fatigue than with an ordinary fork. It 
could nut he used much in a - border which is 
thickly planted, bill for rough tillage il Is a 
most, valuable tool, and for keeping the 
ground round dwarf fruit trees o]ien and in 
good cultivation, anil for other work of that 
nature, it is excellent. The first time I tried 
it 1 was delighted with it.—X. L. 


GHRYSAflTHEHUiaS. 

The Chrysanthemum Eel-worm. 

Jx a recent issue of the Fruit Grower and 
Martel Gardener Chrysanthemum growers 
a tv wa rned that they must he on their guard 
against, one of the most deadly enemies of 
plant, life. Many Cucumber and Tomato 
growers have had bitter experience of the 
ravages of the eel-worm, which is, I lielleve, 
the most formidable of all the pests that at¬ 
tack cultivated plants. It is not. only very 
destructive, but when once it is thoroughly 
established is extremely difficult lo eliminate : 
in fact, it seems almost impossible to rid tin 1 
■‘oil of it. It is staled in tlie Fruit Grower 
that it was first discovered in France about 
twelve years ago. Tt was later on located 
by Mr. Emiplagp in this country. For about 
Hi roe years only n few cases were noted, hut 
in IMS this pest had increased considerably, 
so Ilia I "in one case (there was not a single 
leaf oil a full-grown plant suhmihted for In¬ 
quiry which did not contain the nematodes in 
great numbers." Cuttings In boxes and 
Trainee were also attacked. It was not until 
ISllfi that the breeding-place of this eel-worm 
was discovered, and then in a Surrey nursery 
it was found in the buds of disbudded plants, 
these being badly infested, and if was also 
found that the dying buds were full of ova 
anil minute larva*. In the first place it was 
thought lo lie identical with the cel-worm 
that in some places has worked such destruc¬ 
tion among them, hut Professor Theobald, of 
H ye, and Dr. Rityenin Ros, of the Institute 
of Wageningen, Holland, who is the greatest 
living authority on parasitic eel-worm, came 
lo I lie conclusion that if is a distinct .species. 
Contrary lo what is tile ease with the Cucum¬ 
ber find Tomato, the Chrysanthemum ecl- 
womi operates above ground. It docs not 
state that if attacks the roots, but it must, 
of course, I login its existence in the .soil, and 
travels up the stems to find its feeding 
ground. It Is. of course, much easier to deal 
with an enemy that works nliove ground than 
with one that operates in subterranean 
fashion : so that, although this species of 
npheluucluis appears lo lie spreading over 
tin' face of Ilio land. Hie Chrysanthemum 
grower should be able lo employ the resources 
of civilisation to arrest .its progress. 

As the writer iu the Fruit Grower poinls 
out. all attacked portions of the plant should 
be destroyed, and specimens synt to an expert 
f"t identification. In the case of plaints in 
the open ground, as much as Is possible of 
(he roll in which they are growing should 
lie taken away and charred, and Iho same 
should be done with pot plants, and the soil 
and roots should la* burned. In this way the 
evil may be minimised, but it is doubtful if 
Ibis post can be completely eradicated when 
once it has become thoroughly established in 
tli.* soil. The .ability to grapple with it 
greatly depends on llie manner it attacks the 
plants. Does it simply feed on the surface, 
or does it penetrate the cuticle of the leaf, as 
in the ease with the leaf-miner? If it simply 
operates oil the surface, there should lie no 
difficulty in dealing with it. The Judicious 
use of some insecticide would guarantee the 
grower against its ravages. If. on Hie con- 
trary, it finds It way into the trusses, the 
remedy would have to bo of a deterrent 
nature. No insecticide will destroy the leaf- 
miner, which attacks the Paris Daisy and 
some other tilings, hut syringing with an in¬ 
secticide several times during the growing 
lime will prevent Hie fly depositing its eggs. 
The eel-worm must come from the soil and 
travel upwards, so that if the plant is ren¬ 
dered distasteful it should perish on its 
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FRUIT. 

Open-air Peach Culture in Yorks. 

Although these fruits arc mainly grown 
under glasts, there are many gardens where 
a succession is provided from trees growing 
in the <>[ion. lip to the early sixties no other 
method than this was much In vogue. Of 
course, no pains in those days would he 
Hltared to assist the trees, and at the present 
.time hollow walls that used to lie heated still 
exis!. In gardens not. so well equitpiped out¬ 
door Peaches were grown with every success. 
That the Mime is poKsIWIe now needs no om- 
pl if raising, an<i it is not confined lo the south 
only, as tine trees are 'to he met. with in (lie 
Midlands and in Yorkshire, yielding annually 
richly coloured fruits of the highest, flavour. 
One rcsorvattJon must.'in fairness to northern 
glowers lx 1 made. Tile trees must lie planted 
ugjiiinst: a brick wall faci.ng south. Here a 
maximum of sunshine Is obtained, and, com- 
liined with Hie lieal from the wall throughout 
the summer, ensures the rt) idling id' I lie 
young wood lie fore wlniter. of no less 
Importance is 

Thk son.. If is well known Mint, young 
reach trees have a tendency to make rank 
growth if the roots are ,in too rich a soil. 
Smell a soil is tlie reverse of what suits young 
trees, and lit is tlie wisest plan lo remove it 
to a del it 1 1 of 2 feel, and about .1 feet wide, 
substituting a medium virgin loam and lime 
rubble. The loam should have been stacked 
a few months, tujd the rubble, a necessity for 
all stone fruit, should be line enough lo pass 
through an Inch riddle. No manure should 
lie added, but should the loam he poor, a few 
f inch bones will prove honcho,In 1. This pro 
ee»lu iv is conditional on the site lifting well 
drained, otherwise it will lie necessary, after 
breaking up the bottom well, to put in a good 
layer of broken bricks, and rover them with 
turves laid Grass side downwards. Where 
the soil is other than an ordinary loam, and 
turf is not available, it should, according to 
ils texture, he made suitable by adding wood 
ashes or burnt soil and old rubble. 

■ Planting. —Unless otherwise stipulated, 
frees as received from a good nursery have 
from five to seven healthy young shoots ; 
older trees are mostly available at slightly 
higher prices. Before planting, all dead and 
bruised roots should lie cut away, shortening 
any thick ones Jack a 'little, in order to en¬ 
courage a fibrous nature. To prevent any 
from growing downwards, tlie base of tlie 
tree should, except for a thin layer of soil, 
rest on a stone slab. Spread- all tlie roots out 
carefully, work some of tlie finest soil 
amongst them, but in so doing avoid the 
grave error of burying them too deeply, tlie 
old soil-mark on the stem of tlie tree being 
taken as m guide. Make the soil very firm 
:ih .the work proceeds, and complete witii a 
light nmleh of manure over the roots. The 
importance of getting the Irees in position 
early will Vie realised'when it is necessary to 
prune young specimens very early in March. 
This is an operation in which the grower 
must exercise a certain amount of discretion, 
since hard-and-fast rules are not. applicable, 
all depending on the vigour of the trees. Tlie 
general rule is to cut back all tlie growths to 
about one-third their length. The weak 
'■shoots need cutting somewhat harder than 
strong ones. In due course growth will 
begin, and some disbudding is necessary. 
Discretion in this is no loss necessary, for 
mine trees break awaiy more strongly than 
Others. In average eases, the course fol¬ 
lowed is to retain the bestiplaced shoot 
pearast the base in .the upper side of tlie 
lower branches and the terminal one, the re¬ 
tention of one in the centre deiiending on tlie 
condition of tlie trees and tlie space to tie 
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tilled. In the ease of those growths nearer 
•The centre, tlie host shoots on the underside 
of tlie Ivranehea should tie retained. In all 
cases disbudding should proceed gradually, 
the Idea being to furnish the trees down to 
the base with fruiting wood, but not to (lie 
extent of overcrowding. In I lie subsequent 
Training tlie shoots should radiate evenly in 
the shape of a fan. Under a projier system 
of disbudding, lit tie or no wilder pruni ng re¬ 
mains lo lie done, as when I he Irees reach 
Tlie fruiting stage tlie shoots that have borne 
fruit are cut away soon after all have been 
gathered, and llie hasal one which has been 
retained is tied in its place, and carries I lie 
fruit of (lie following year. According to my 
experience, no melliod of securing tlie trees 
lo the wall equals the old-fashioned one of 
nails and cloth shreds. Wires are essential 
under glass, but in llie open they are too 
cold, and I have known shoots To lie killed in 
a severe winter from llie point at which they 
wore tied, while those nailed escaped. 

Proteotixo the a! .on if.—Pea olios blossom 
very early, and in llie ojien some protection 
against inclement, won't her is necessary. 
Various means are employed. A broad plank 
firmly secured above llie Irees with tiffany 
hanging from it is a simple method, while 
fish-nelling, Ireblc thickness,answers just as 
well : lm.t blinds fitiied on rollers are tlie most 
reliable. In any ease, .poles need leaning 
against llie wall between (lie protecting mate¬ 
rial and llie trees to prevent it from touching 
I ho blossom, a nd al l should be removed dur¬ 
ing llie daytime. 

In.skct pests.— After tlie fruits have set the 
season's work begins in earnest. Peach irees 
suffer from many jx'sts, aphis and red spider 
lie ling t lie chief. The former is easily got rid 
of by spraying with some safe insecticide, 
but llie Inkier is more difficult to keep in 
cheek. Evpry day in tine weather after 
growth lias begun syringe forcibly, taking 
eare at eaeh operation to thoroughly wet (lie 
undersides of tlie leaves. Discontinue wlnm 
the fruit approaches ripening, but, do not neg¬ 
lect it afterwards, if in the meantime the 
pest lias secured a hold. Disbudding of tlie 
shoals begins shortly aifler the blossom has 
set, but Thinning the fruits must not 
be completed until after llie stoning 
period. Trees growing against, walls require 
plenty of moisture. and Teaches on no ac¬ 
count must lie allowed to suffer through rout 
dryness. Use clean waler until after stoning, 
then feed liberally, noeording to tlie crop tile 
trees are carrying. As the shoots become 
long enough, lie them in, and keep ail lateral 
shoots pinched out. Any weak ones that 
were not removed in disbudding may lie 
pinched back to the third leaf if they ean re¬ 
main without overcrowding. As the fruits 
show signs of ripening expose them fully lo 
the sun toy turning aside tlie leaves, and later 
on fix a net. to enteh any flint may fall. 

Varieties stoould too selected noeording lo 
tim district, since in llie coldest parts it is 
not .profitable always to plant late kinds. 
Waterloo is llie earliest to ripen in favoured 
districts 'In July, and is closely followed toy 
Hale's Early. Boyal George is a hardy and 
reliable variety for August, as is also Crim¬ 
son Gnlande. Except in llie most favoured 
quarters, 1 should nol recommend planting 
any later kind Ilian Bellegarde, Avliieli ripens 
about Mie middle of September. .T. 

Yorks. 


Fruit-tree planting. —A continuation of mild 
weather lias ndmilled of this being pursued, 
and it should tie persevered with. and. if 
possible, brought lo a conclusion before nil 
unfavourable change occurs. See that broken 
rools are trimmed off and made smooth be¬ 
fore planting, and well moisten I horn if they 
are found lo he dry, as they are apt to be 
when trees are sent from a distance and have 
a cross-country journey. Tie the Irees to 
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stakes provisionally, leaving the final tying 
until after the soil and Irees have set I led into 
place. » 


The Value of Wood Ashes. 

1 have sometimes thought it would ha ve paid 
our sumlriesuieu lo have stocked this, so tliat 
amateurs and others, who have no oppor¬ 
tunity To provide their own, could purchase 
ouch a valuable asset at a comparatively low 
figure. Doubtless they will tell us lliul tlie 
many artificial manures now on the market 
contain every element necessary for the 
growth of either fruit, flower, or vegetable, 
and it Is not for me to say that they do not ; 
aieverl.liele.SR, a liome-pretpared stimulant at 
little or no cost is a consideration nowadays. 
Tlie primings of fruit trees and shrubs when 
burned make a good neb. The fire should lie 
kept cont inually alight day and night in some 
out-of-the-way corner, well hanking it up to¬ 
wards night, also on very wet. days, until tiie 
whole is consumed. 

It is absolutely necessary to keep these 
ashes as dry as [lossible, or the rain will 
wash out all tin* goodness, so pieces of corru¬ 
gated iron or old doors should be placed over 
the heap unT.il they are cool enough to convey 
to an opien shed, discarding any stones or 
mibhisli of any kind which are likely lo get 
mining tlie primings while being gathered up, 
or, if considered necessary, tlie ashes may be 
put 111 rough a J-ineh sieve. On heavy soils 
they may lie very freely used, and in a less 
degree on light soil or tliat of a sandy nature, 
while as a surface dressing for llie Onion, 
Carrot, and Parsnip site previous lo sowing 
nothing is belter for providing a line tilth. 
A sea Muring in tlie drills when sowing Tur¬ 
nips will promote a quick growth, and fre¬ 
quent dustings overhead Immediately the 
plants come through usually prevent tlie flea 
n It nek, so injurious to llie crop in lint 
weather. 1 have frequently obliged a neigh¬ 
bouring farmer with a cartload to sow with 
bin Turnip seed. Wood ashes are most bene¬ 
ficial to all vegetable crops, bill, siiecialiy so 
a' seed-sowing time, likewise in fruit, quar¬ 
ters. should there lie enough to gxi round, it 
i; equally valuable when forming Vine or 
Peach borders, and may he used pretty freely 
ns aforesaid with soil of a'retentive nature. 
I'or tlie majority of plants cultivated in jots 
it can he used with beneficial results—say 
one barrowful to every four of loam—and ns 
a surface dressing for lawns I have fre¬ 
quently used if in early spring with marked 
.success. Every care wins Inkeu that no 
slones were in it for tlie mowing-machine to 
come into contact with at a Inter date, in 
case the roller failed here and there to settle 
them below. J. M. E. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple d'Arcy Spice.— At its best, there are 
few dessert Apples superior to this. It. can¬ 
not he called a prolific cropper in a young 
state, although young trees usually produce 
a few. The tree, however, is a very good 
grower here, developing an upright habit, and 
as llie trees age they crop more freely. Well- 
ripened fruits are greenish-yellow speckled 
with russet, red where exposed to llie sun, 
flesh white, soft, and juicy, with a delicious 
spicy flavour.—E. M. 

Pear Beurr6 Vauban, —In most seasons this 
is ail excellent. Tear, and one which ean he 
relied upon In furnish a good crop of fruit. 
Tills season, although nice crops were borne 
on wail trees, the quality lias been very in¬ 
ferior. 1 have never known it so poor before. 
Tlie fruits are mealy and deficient of Juice, 
although handsome to look at. It is a 
medium-sized Pear with a green and bright 
yellow skin speckled with russet, and, at ils 
best, melting and juicy.—E. M. 
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THE KITGHEH CARDER. 


Potatoes on 

Tue notes by " \V. P. T." in your issue for 
January stb (page Jill are very Interesting. 
The soil I have to deal with js heavy anil 
stieky, anil not hy any means a good Potato 
soil. Owing to this, and the adverse season, 
the quality of the Potatoes is most unsatis- 
faetory. not as regards cropping — for 1 har¬ 
vested quite a fair crop—but the quality when 
cooked, even of varieties which in former 
years was first class, is very' poor, and 
whether boiled or baked, soapy and maslty. 
and. as M W. P. T.” says in his article, prac¬ 
tically unfit for the table. The crop litis year 
was from fresh Scotch seed, and, with one 
exception (Midlothian Karly, which was a 
complete* fuilurei in such splendid health 
previous to the heavy rains that a record 
crop was anticipated. With a few days’ rain, 
however, these prospects disappeared, the 
whole crop without exception going down 
with disease, which spread like wildfire in a 
few days. The air for days was pervaded 


Heavy Soil. 

rade, the latter a good round aud well- 
flavoured Potato, ’even this season cooked 
very well, though not floury. Stourbridge 
tilory is a first class flavoured Potato, hid 
not. a heavy cropper here. I.atigworlhy is 
generally first rate, but inferior this year. Of 
Holden Wonder, said to he the finest .flavoured 
Potato in cultivation, the tubers are very 
even aud distinct, but it is not a heavy 
cropper with me. Kerr's Pink, so far the best 
Potato of the year here, is a heavy cropper, 
producing haulm 4 feet high. The tubers are 
pile pink and of good flavour, firm and 
floury when cooked. It requires pleuty of 
room, and is excellent in every way. 

E. Markham. 

Potato Field Marshal. 

Ox this |>age we Illustrate a dish of the 
Potato Field Marshal, taken from a crop 
raised lust season by Messrs. C\ E. Anderson 



rotalo Field Marshal. 


with an abhorrent smell, similar to that of 
roads to which weed-killer has recently been 
applied. Nevertheless, there was a fair crop 
of tubers, which, curiously, show no trace of 
the disease, and are keeping as well as could 
be desired. Whereas these are not visibly 
affected, 1 attribute much of this lack of 
quality to the destructive disease which pre¬ 
vented their proper maturity. I grow many 
of the best-flavoured kinds, some of which do 
not produce a heavy yield at the best of 
times, but which are of excellent quality in 
normal seasons, and when grown in the 
warmest and lightest soil we can give them. 
The following were grown here this year:— 

Eaklies. — Sharpe's Express and Mid¬ 
lothian Enrly, the latter u failure, the foliage 
disappearing in about forty-eight hours. 

Second eaki.ies.— British yueeu and The 
Duchess, the latter an excellent round Potato 
in every way, aud one which was practically 
ripe before disease set in. This Potato pro¬ 
duces very 111 tie haulm. Hobble's Favourite 
is a fine cropper, the tubers of good size, 
white, aud with shallow ej-es, hut this season, 
at least, . It cooks soapy, but will be tried 
agaiD. . 

Maim. nop. —Arrau Chief and Arrau Coui- 


and Son, Ltd., Coupar-Angus. Perthshire. 
Tills variety is a cross between Ihe two well- 
known and excellent varieties, Golden 
Wonder and Fp-to-l>ate. Field Marshal, 
which was first raised in the Ixrglealmond 
district of Perthshire hy Mr. Stratton, re¬ 
tains Ihe nice russet skin of the Golden 
Wonder and Ihe shape of the Up-to-Oate. as 
the illustration shows. It is claimed to he an 
excellent combination of quality, size,and good 
keeping, with heavy-cropping pro|>crties. In¬ 
deed, it is said Unit it is likely to excel both Hie 
parent varieties as a heavy cropper. Another 
characteristic of Field Marshal Is an abund¬ 
ance of growth in the haulm. The tops are 
very high, with a purple flower. Two acres 
of the new variety were planted by Messrs. 
Anderson and Son on Woodside Farm, near 
C'oupar-Angus. The lifting operations re¬ 
vealed a very heavy crop of the new tubers, 
which are uniform in type, size, and quality. 
The length of the pit of Field Marshal is 
.'14 yards, indicating a crop of about 2T> tons 
from 'J acres, or a yield of over 12 ton* per 
acre—an excellent result. Field Marshal, it 
may be added, is an excellent cooking Potato. 
So far as is known at present, however, it is 
not Immune. 
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Chicory as a Winter Salad. 

I'hiihiiv deserves growing u.s a winter in Lad 
plant on account of its whulesomeness and 
easy culture. When Lettuces aud other 
things are scarce, there as never any difficult v 
in having plenty of Chicory, and it is to a 
large extent a substitute for both Lettuce 
and Endive. The latter are apt. to he lost 
duping tin* wilder from various eauses, lad 
lib- Chicory is a I lardy plant, aud. If sown in 
lime, I 1m- roots will he .strung, and, like Sea- 
kale, nary he taken up and forced when 
wanted. When grown for blanching common 
Chicory is usually sown during May and 
Jun*. ]f sown sooner It goes to seed. The 
object of the cultivator should be to get good 
strong plants capable of producing a large 
number of leaves when they come to be 
forced. The plaid is not particular as to 
situation, hut it should have a rather light 
and moderately rich aud disqi soil. Being a 
tap-rooter, like the Carrot, it sends its ixsits 
straight down, aud when it can do so freely 
Hie plants are always much stronger. The 
ground should be deeply dug with n spade or 
fork or trenched (if it has not been done in 
the wluter-tJime), and the seed should lie sown 
nl the same time in drills not Icrs than 1.4 
inches mpnrt ; a,ml when they ran be well 
handled, the seedlings should he thinned out 
t i 1 foot apart in the rows. After lids the 
only attention they require will be hoeing 
between Hie rows and wintering in dry 
weather till November or December, when 
Ihe plants will have shed their leaves and lie 
ready to lake up for forcing. The 
Fom-i no ok the hoots is an easy matter. 
When the leaves have decayed n. number of 
roots should be taken tip and laid in soil in 
some Mild shed or other structure where they 
will not lx- frozen, and from this .Coro they 
can be removed in batches for forcing as 
wanted. This is merely a precaution, be it 
understood, in ease of severe frost or snow 
setting In and preventing them lieing lifted 
from the beds, where the main lot should be 
“flowed to remain. The quantity of roils to 
Iv forced at n time will ihpearl upon Hie de¬ 
mand for the salad. For a small family as 
many roots as ran Ik- put iuto a 12-inch pot 
will be sufficient at one time. Whether the 
.roots are forced in a tied or in pots or boxes, 
they should be buried e.p to within an inch 
of their crowns In fight soil of any kind, 
watered, and placed in n temperature of from 
40 degs. to tin -legs., and he kept In Hie dark. 
If a dark shed or cellar he not available. Un¬ 
crowns may lie covered with an inverted 
flower-pot or |„ix, which will do quite ns well. 
In tills way Chicory is sometimes forced in a 
kitchen. The leaves soon push out. and they 
should he cut when Hifly are young anil 
tender, and always just before they are re¬ 
quired for salad, for whiii-h purioae (hey are 
Iprepared dike Lettuce or Endive. The roots 
will push out leaves n second and even a 
third time after being cut. but tin- growth is 
wenker every time and the hotter plan will 
Is- lo Introduce a. succession or fresh rouls 
before tlie supply becomes exhausted. 


Leeks. -Anyone who can make n sowing of 
Leeks in the early days of February in a 
greenhouse, and grow the plants on until they 
can be removed to a cold frame prior to the'r 
being planted out of doors in April, will have 
results far exceeding those where simply out¬ 
side sowing is followed. Strange to snv, 
however, very many people who have facili¬ 
ties for an early start fail lo make use of 
them, preferlng to jog along in the old wav 
<•' sowing seed in March. I do not toy that 
it is not p^nssibie to grow Ix-eks of fair size 
that will pass muster in the kitchen, hut I 
hold the opinion that, as they occupy Hu- 
ground most of the year to the entire exclu¬ 
sion of other things, it is a pity not to make 
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an extra effort and have them of superior 
quality. Leeks for exhibition need a long 
season of growth, a rich feeding groiuid, and. 
though last, but not least, periodical atten¬ 
tion. In view of their Importance os food, 
.my contention is that the early start brings 
■with i,t. correspondingly better results in, long, 
well blanched, thick stems. It should not in 
this connection be forgotten that, unlike some 
other vegetables, the larger they are grown 
it does not lend to coarseness.—X. 


Growing Broad Beans with Potatoes. 

The system of growing Broad Beans among 
Potatoes, to which “Townsman” alluded in 
Gabdemno. January 22nd, has been recom¬ 
mended from time to time, and was in former 
days largely practised by some gardeners. 
But the fact that it never’seemed to secure 
anything like general adoption seems to sug¬ 
gest that there was very little in the mixed 
cropping to commend it. The result of 
"Townsman's” inquiries is, therefore, not 
unusual, and quite coincides with my own ex¬ 
perience. For, although I had always looked 
somewhat askance at the particular idea, 1 
was so impressed with the suggestion put 
forward by the Ministry of Agriculture in the 
“Journal” during the war that I tried tills 
method of cultivation. But only once. One 
argument, in favour of planting such fruit- 
beariitg vegetables between Potatoes is that 
Broad Beans are collectors of nitrogen from 
the air, nud thus they benefit the Potato. 
There may be something in it or there may 
not; 1 rather think not. Against this prob¬ 
lematic advantage may be ranged the follow¬ 
ing drawbacks:—The Potato requires all tlie 
sunshine it can collect; by treading among 
tile Potato rows to gather the Beans much 
injury may be done to the swelling tubers, 
and a mixed crop of this kind seems untidy, 
and is therefore not conducive to -pride in 
one's work. One crop at a time, and that well 
cultivated, is good policy. II. H. AY. 


Destructor for garden rubbish. There are 
various tyjies of metal destructors on the mar¬ 
ket suitable for burning tile garden refuse 
from small gardens, but for larger ones a 
brick-built structure is needed, it call easily 
lie made by any me who can lay bricks with 
cement, and does not need an expert for its 
construct ion. The size can he adapted to suit 
the needs of the garden, but one about 3 feet 
or 0 feet across is a useful size and will ac¬ 
count for n lot of refuse. The bricks should 
tie laid so that ill every alternate row there 
is a longitudinal space of 3 inches or 4 inches 
between each brick, and in the bottom course 
a wide space should lit 1 left about the height 
of two bricks and. pet Imps, is Incites or 2 feet 
wide, through which the ashes can lie raked 
after the rubbish has been consumed, for all 
such ash is a most valuable manure. This 
space or doorway can be roofed with a piece 
of sheet-iron grating (such as is used to cover 
hot-water pipes in n greenhouse), which will 
support the bricks above it. The height of the 
destructor njjiy be about 3 feet or l feet, and 
a piece of galvanised iron to cover the lop is 
an advantage in keeping the rubbish from 
getting sodden by rain. All rubbish capable 
of being burned is put into the destructor as 
it accumulates, and this Is much tidier than 
making a heap of if. and when the destructor 
Is full it is easily fired with the help of a 
little straw or paper in the doorway, and the 
draught caused by the numerous holes in the 
walls will make if easy to burn up almost 
anything. As soon as the tire dies down the 
lid should be put on to keep the ash from 
being spoiled by rain before it is ready to 
spread on the ground. I have used such a 
destructor for a long time and would not be 
without it.—N. L. 
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BEES. 

Shakespeare and the Bee. 

In my contribution to your columns on De¬ 
cember 23th, 15)20, 1 promised to return'to the 
above subject by reprinting the extracts from 
Shakespeare's works, of which my friend, 
Mr. I!. T. Abell, of Blythe Bridge, had made 
such a novel use in Ills exhibition of honey 
during the season of 1920. To-day 1 will 
fulfil that promise. The attractiveness of the 
idea, however, lias led me on to what my 
readers will think. I hojie, an interesting de¬ 
velopment, namely, the addition of further 
references in Shakespeare's works and vari¬ 
ous comments ujion the quotations. 

I wish gratefully to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to “The ‘Henry Irving’ 
Shakespeare," for part; of what I have to 
say. In that splendid edition of this 
great pool's works Professor Dowden slates 
that Shakesjicare’s studies were “most de¬ 
monstratively confined to Nature and his own 
language.” and Mr. F. A. Marshall affirms 
with undoubted truth that ‘'Shakespeare's 
references to tile animals and plants of his 
native land cannot but be interesting to tlie 
general reader, if only as showing how closely 
he observed objects in the country, studying 
them with as much loving attention us lie did 
the characters of men and women in the 
town.” The opinions of these two men will 
serve as valuable preliminaries, not only to 
(lie ueliial quotations now given, but also to 
the temarks i shall gjve supplementary to 
them. 

[A] 

Therefore doth Heaven divide 

The state of man in divers functions. 

Setting endeavour in continual motion; 

To which is fixed, as an aim or butt. 
Obedience: for so work the honey-bees, 
t'reatures that by a rule in Nature teach 
The act of order to a iieopled kingdom. 
They have a king and officers of sorts : 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at 
home. 

Others, like merchants, venture trade 
abroad. 

Others, like soldiers, armed ill I heir 
slings, 

Make bool upon the summer's velvet buds, 
Which pillage they with merry march 
bring home 

To the tent-rpyal of their emperor: 

Who, busied in ltis majesty, surveys 
Tin* singing masons building roofs of gold. 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey. 
The poor mechanic ("liters crowding in 
Tlieir heavy burdens at his narrow gale. 
The sail-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. 

K. Henry V . Act i , Scene 2. 

The above is a brilliant piece of poetic 
writing on bee life, even if unscientific. It is, 
indeed, strange that, while commentators can 
describe this passage, so beautifully descrip¬ 
tive of a well-ordered kingdom, introduced 
into a political discussion, as a piece of 
dramatic impropriety, yet they can laud in 
the same play a long soliloquy by the king 
before the buttle of Aglncourt, on ceremony, 
describing tlie anxieties of the royal office. 
The former is as beautiful and ns apt as the 
latter. 

Notes. —“ Act of order ” = orderly activity. 
Pope substitutes “art” for “act.” “King” 
and “emperor” both point to the error, 
which was common for centuries, that tlie 
head of the hive was of the masculine gender. 
“ K. Henry V.” was written in 1399, and the 
sex of the one large bee was discovered by 
Swammerdam, a Dutch naturalist, who lived 
from 1C!7 to 1089. “ Narrow gate ” obviously 
refers to the narrow, restricted entrance of 


the skep hive. See also “ Georgies IV.,” line 
35, Angustos habeant, aditus. "Sad-eyed" 

serious-eyed. “Executors'' (with em¬ 
phasis on the third syllable) - executioners. 

[B] 

“ Tis seldom when the bee doth leave her 

comb 

In the dead carrion.” 

2 K. Henry IV., Act iv., Scene 4. 

(•/' “Georgies IV.,” lines 2X1-311, Where 
Virgil says a lost stock of bees may be re¬ 
placed by spontaneous generation in a 
bullock’s carcase. These "bees" referred to 
in tlie “Georgies” were not bees at all, but 
drone-flies, which closely resemble bees in 
appearance. Farmer, in Ills essay on the 
“Learning of Khukos[X*are ” (17t!7), aims at 
proving that Shakespeare's knowledge of the 
classics was derived from translations. At 
any rate, it was second-hand. He would seem 
to have this passage from the "Georgies" in 
his mind in the verse quoted above. The 
famous section of glittering poetry from 
“ Iv. Henry A'.” tsee above [A]) may lie 
reckoned as a combination of Shakespeare's 
own knowledge of the bee's habits, as well as 
bis knowledge of Virgil, who uses the bee. in 
the reference given aIbive, as a parable of a 
well-ordered commonwealth. It Itas been 
suggested, however, that Shakespeare may 
have found his idea for the bee-simile, in 
" A! lie id I.," 430 H xtq, where the Cartha¬ 
ginians are described as busy as bees in 
building their city. 

[C] 

“When, like the bee, culling from every 
flower. 

The virtuous sweets. 

Onr thighs pack'd with wax, our mouths 
with honey; 

We bring it to the hive, and, like the 
bees, 

Abe murdered for our pains,” 

2 K. Henry IV., Act iv.. Scene 5. 

Notes.— “ Virtuous ” = powerful. Line 3 
is faujty both in metre and in fact, of course. 
Dyce, a commentator “of learning and sound 
judgment” (Dowdenl, suggestsOur thighs 
with wax, our months with honey pack'd." 
This line was probably carelessly finished by 
Shakespeare. The “wax” is obviously 
pollen. “ Murdered ” refers to tile old 
sulphur-pit method of getting the honey from 
the bees. 

[D] 

"But for your words they rob the Hyhl.i 
bees 

And leave them inineyless." 

Julius Ciesar, Act v., Scene 1. 

Notes. —llybla. in Sicily, was as proverbial 
for honey as llymeltus, in ancient days. 
Hyblaean honey, from tile hills beside the 
new and the old city of llybla, was celebrated 
among the I .at in (wets, and was as much 
esteemed as that of Hymettus. . 

[E] 

*• Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber." 

(Globe Edition) Julius Caesar, 

Act 11., Scone 1. 

Dyce reads “ the heavy honey-dew.” The 
Cambridge editors read “the lioney-heavy- 
dew”—a concession to all textual critics! 
The Globe Edition shows no reference to bees 
at all, but only to the weighty character of 
honey. The other two readings touch upon 
one of the beekeeper's enemies—honey-dew. 

Here I must break off this week from ibis 
most delightfully interesting and fascinating 
Inquiry on the bee In Shakespeare's works, 
prompted by m,v friend’s Idea. I shall return 
to it in a coming issue, however, and shall 
welcome any remarks upon the subject from 
my readers. . B. R. H. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


Southern Counties. 

Hotbeds. —If the heat of hotbeds has sub¬ 
sided to a suite degree nml the soil has been 
placed in the frames in readiness for planting 
and sowing gel Potatoes planted and Carrot 
and Kadltdi seed sown without further delay. 
Cot more steel tubers set up tu boxes und put 
into a suitable place to sprout to provide a 
succession where forced Potatoes are in de¬ 
mand. Seed tubers required for planting out¬ 
doors should now have attentiou. and either 
box or lay them out singly on shelves in a 
light position ihat they may have strong, 
sturdy growths on them by planting time. 
Plant Shallots when the soil is in good work¬ 
ing order. Where Horseradish is in constant 
request a certain portion of the bed should be 
broken up, the soil manured after freeing it 
from broken pieces of roots, and then re¬ 
planted with sets made .if nice young roots 
having crowns on them from S inches to 
1) inches in length in rows IS inches apart, 
allowing a distance of 9 inches between (lie 
sets. Get the requisite number of Scakale 
cuttings made of the strongest pieces of roots 
available. These should be from (i Inches to 
7 inches in length, and that no mistake shall 
occur at planting time cut the tops off level 
and the bottom ends in a sloping direction. 
Tie in bundles of twenty-live and bury In soil 
or ashes for the time being to admit of a 
callus forming on 111 " tops of tile cuttings. 
Prejiarc the site where they are to lie planted, 
enriching the soil with all the manure that 
can be spared, as Scakale cannot well be pro¬ 
vided with too rich a root-run. Lift and 
clamp all tubers of Sunroots suitable for the 
table and place those for planting provision¬ 
ally in the root store. Then manure and dig 
(he ground and plant the first favourable op¬ 
portunity. Sunroots will succeed for years on 
I he same slle, which Is often some out-of-the- 
way -sisit. but a change now and again is de¬ 
sirable. The white-skinned variety Is Hie 
best one to grow for table. Sow and raise in 
gentle warmth 

Cauliflowers, Cabbage if necessary. Brussels 
Sprouts, Cabbage lattLuce of (lie quick 
maturing tjqies, and Onions of Alisa Craig 
and kindred varieties. If very early Celery 
is required make a small sowing of While 
Gem. Keep up a regular supply of forced 
Asparagus, Scakale, and lihubarh. Ply tlie 
hoe between the rows of Spring Cabbage 
which arc forward and in promising condition 
to aerate tlie soil and accelerate growth. 
Plants in a backward state will now Lie bene¬ 
fited by an application of artificial manure 
silted to the nature of the soil. Spinach in 
need of a fillip may be treated in the same 
way. 

Artificials. —Stable ami farmyard manure 
being so difficult to obtain in these days, 
artificials have perforce to be largely resorted 
to to enable vegetable and other crops to be 
grow n with any degree of success. Sufficient 
of these to moot requirements should, there¬ 
fore. lie purchased and stored in a suitable 
place. 

8weet Peas. —Make a sowing in 4-incli puls 
and raise the plants under glass much in ilie 
same way as culinary Peas, so that the plants 
shall he dwarf and hardy. 

Strawberry beds.— If the manuring of these 
was omitted last autumn get it done now so 
that the roots uiny derive all the benefit possi¬ 
ble before heavy demands are made upon 
them. Where the practice of lightly digging 
between the rows obtains, the manure may 
tie turned in as soon us it has been spread. 
Beds planted last autumn should not require 
manure. See that the plants are quite firm 
before either pointing or hoeing and cleaning 
tig' ground between them. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

Vegetable garden. —Digging and trenching 
have had to he suspended owing to the wet 
state of the ground. It is necessary to com¬ 
plete tills work as soon as possible, it being 
essential that the soil, especially if it is of a 
heavy nature, should lie exposed to the ad ion 
of the weather during March. One of (he 
most satisfactory methods of growing 

Maincrop and late Peas and Beans (especi¬ 
ally on light land) is to prepare good trenches 
for theuv such as arc used for Celery. 
The trenches should he taken out IS inches to 
2 feet in depth and 15 inches in width. The 
soil at the bottom of the trenches should he 
well forked up, and the trenches afterwards 
titled three parts, placing a liberal layer of 
good farmyard manure In the bottom, the re¬ 
maining space being filled up with maimr« 
and soil from an old bulbed. Of the materials 
used in the vegetable garden I find none more 
serviceable for most vegetables than a com¬ 
post that lias done service for a season in 
portable frames. This compost is made into 
a heap in the open, and allowed In remain a 
few weeks before being used, adding to it a 
Utile soot and burnt, garden refuse. When 
these are mixed together they are invaluable, 
and will be found to promote I lie growl li of 
most vegetables. The soil taken from the 
trenches may he left in an unbroken condition 
for the wenlher will break it up belter than 
can be done by hand. The distance at which 
tile trenches are placed from each other de¬ 
pends upon the average height of tlie crops. 
Iii most gardens L’cas and Beans arc not given 
the amount of space they require. Rather 
Ilian place rows of such tall growing plants 
closely together I piefer lo grow another crop 
between the rows, such ns Cauliflower. 
Broccoli, or Spinach. The sunlight then 
reaches the Pens and Beans quite easily, and 
heavier crops are flic result. As soon as I he 
ground Is dry enough the 

Cabbage quarter planted in autumn will la- 
looked over and any vacancies tilled up with 
plants from tlie reserve bed. Dress with soot 
and stir the ground to the depth of 1! incites 
or 5 Indies. Where there is any scarcity of 
plants a small quantity of seed of an early- 
niaturing variety sown now in gentle heat 
will provide plants that should produce heads 
fit for use early in the spring. A small sow¬ 
ing of 

Celery will now he piade in pans for the 
earliest cro]). The seeds are covered very 
lightly and the pails placed on a gen! le hoi bed. 
Directly the seedlings appear the pans are 
stood near to tHe roof glass, and as soon as 
largo enough to handle the seedlings are trans¬ 
planted lo shallow boxes filled with fine loam, 
leaf-mould, and spent Mushroom manure, 
adding sufficient coarse sand to render the- soil 
porous. 

Onions raised from seed sown in boxes at 
tile beginning of tlie year will soon lie ready 
for pricking out into other boxes filled nil It 
three parts good loam, one purl leaf-soil, and 
one pail spent Mushroom manure, adding a 
little bone-meal, soul, and sufficient sand to 
keep the soil open. The soil should he in a 
moderately dry condition and lie made firm 
in the boxes. IMace the plants at a distance 
of 3 inches apart. Stand tlie boxes hi a light 
position in an atmospheric temperature of 
50 degs. 

Peach-trees in bloom require a moderately 
dry atmosphere until the fruits have set. The 
weather being dull and damp, it has been 
necessary to employ a little extra fire-heat 
during the middle of the day to allow the top 
ventilators to beopeued fora few hours. The 
change of temperature thus obtained will help 
the setting of the fruits. 

F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Onion-sowing.- Onion seed for the produc¬ 
tion of large lnilhs cau now he sown in hulk. 
Those who may have time or patience will 
timl it a good plan lo sow I lie seeds singly at 
intervals of two inches in Isjxes filled with 
light, rich soil, al Hie bottom of which has 
been placed a layer of well-rotted si able 
manure. Tills practice docs away with the 
necessity for t ransplaiil ing, and prevents the 
inevitable check lo the plants when that, 
operation takes place. Olilon plants so raised 
are very tine stuff, but at no time must they 
have too much heal, ami from start to finish, 
that is, until planting-out time arrives, they 
must be kept near the glass, otherwise they 
will become drawn and weak, and liable to 
fall over when planter! out. Those who can¬ 
not adopt tliis course will find that very good 
results follow from sowing the seeds—not too 
thickly—in pans, pricking the seedlings out 
into boxes or hotbeds when they are of a 
suitable size. Ailsa Craig Improved and 
Cranston's Excelsior are yet had to heal, 
either for ordinary purposes or for the ex- 
hibilion bench. 

Brussels Sprouts and Cauliflowers. Seeds 
of I hose can," also, now he sown. Voting 
plants raised in heat from seeds sown round 
about this time are. I think, more reliable 
and equally as early as lhose sown out of 
doors or in cold frames in autumn. In Un¬ 
case of Sprouts, especially, there is always 
the likelihood Unit autumn-sown pianls may 
run (i* seed. Thai risk is minimised by a pro¬ 
se ill sowing, and il must he remembered that 
Brussels Sprouts require a long season, and 
that a few lines of early plants arc some¬ 
times very useful when, as happened last 
year, French Beans and Pens collapsed al an 
early date. Early Erfurt, Snowball, or Early 
London are good Cauliflowers for present 
sowing. 

Other sowings. If Tomato seeds have not 
been yet sown a small sowing should lit- made 
without delay. Where early Melons and 
Cucumbers are in request seeds of both can 
be made. It is inadvisable to attempt those 
at this time unless I here is ample heal and 
suitable structures for tln-lr cultivation, in 
the absence of these requirements it is heller 
to defer sowing until (lie heal of the sun is 
sufficient lo keep the young pianls going with 
a moderate allowance of pi|ie heal or of that 
generated by a hotbed. 

Sweet Reas. -While there is not a great 
deal of time lost, those who make a feature 
of Sweet Peas may get in a first sowing ill 
puts. Use a good, sound loam with a dasli of 
leaf-mould and suffleent sand to ensure tIn- 
rapid passage of water. Vutil germination Is 
api-utctil moisture should lie very sparingly 
given, and even although Hie pots arc under 
glass, it is advisable to coal the seeds with 
red lead. A stray rat or a mouse can. in a 
single night, work havoc among a large num¬ 
ber of pots. Upiuious differ as lo whether 
Sweet Peas sown at this lime ought to have 
lwat. My own practice is to grow the Pens, 
wlicn possible, entirely without the aid of arti 
tidal beat at all events, until germinal ion is 
well assured, and. even then, only a very 
moderate allowance of heat is given in the 
event of a si>ell of frosty weather. 

Fuchsias.— Old plants should now lie sliaki n 
out of the pots iu which they have been 
wintered, lightly pruned, and repented. If 
given a brisk heat ahd syringed occasionally 
the buds will soon push, and plenty of young 
shoots for cuttings will soon he provided. 
These sltlke readily in a close propagating 
pit. Young plants which were struck last 
autumn and which are now In 3-inch pots are 
ready for a shift and will be attended to in a 
short time. These hints are. It may be said, 
equally applicable to Heliotropes, which are 
equally easily handled. W. McGrFroc. 

Bctlmue Garden, Kirkcudbrirjht. 
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1 Ue fortnightly meeting held on this date was 
less large than that of the first, meeting of the 
year. Exhibits, too, of an outstanding 
character, as also novelties, were less in 
evidence. All the Millie, there was much to 
interest as well as attract. To the kitchen 
gardener, for example, the comprehensive ex¬ 
hibit of Kales from Heading appealed, and 
being of the representative order afforded 
abundant material for comparison. The 
coloured or ornamental varieties among them 
were most attractive. Carnations from 
Haywards Heath and Saffron Walden were 
distinctly good, the flowers for quality being 
well above the winter average. Hardy 
flowers, too, were much in evidence; Snow¬ 
drops and Crocl, Winter Aconite, stud 
Christmas Rose, as well as the earliest Saxi¬ 
frages, playing a goodly part. Of Orchids, 
there ware many good lepresentalions, choice 
assortments being staged by the leading 
siteclallsts. Of these there were several im¬ 
portant novelties, and particulars of the more 
imiKirtant •exhibits are appended, 

HARDY FDOWERS. 

These were well represented, collections 
coming from Oxford. Cheltenham, ltagshot, 
and Sussex, among other places. That from 
Oxford was sent by Messrs. Tucker and Son, 
and contained the earliest bulbous Irises as 
well as many choice Saxifrages. The first 
named comprised the ‘bright yellow I. Datt- 
fordire and the blue, broad - limbed I. 
Histrloides, both ideal for growing in pots 
and pans for .sitting-room or alpine house. 
The Saxifrages included S. Haagei, S. bur- 
setiana sulphurea, S. Ferdinand! Coburgi, 
and the blush-tinted S. Irvingl. l’rimula 
Winter! (clear mauve) and the richly- 
coloured P. Juliana were in flower. In 
Messrs. Cutbush's group the Christmas Roses 
were particularly good and full of flower. 
Iris liistrioldes was also beautiful and freely 
displayed. From Cheltenham, Messrs. 
Howell and Sim rial t brought many Crocuses 
blflorus, Sieberi, and Imperati, and Irises 
Danfordiie and Histrloides major, being par¬ 
ticularly good in colonies, the hybrid Erica 
Darleyensls x E. Med.lterranea hybrida being 
also remarked. CotoneasLer congests! demon¬ 
strated its value as a rock-mantling shrub; 
L’lcea exeelsa duniosn, « pigmy of a few 
inches high, the potentialities of shrub life in 
even the smallest, rock garden. Mr. G. W. 
Miller’s contribution to Ibis section was 
Primroses (double and single). Polyanthuses, 
Snowdrops, Daisies, and other of the earliest 
hardy flowers. Primulas Forbes! rubra and 
rosea showed their colours well in the young 
flowers Violets from Mr. .1. J. Kettle, Corfe 
Mullen, were grand and beautifully fresh, the 
pick of the lot being Mrs. David Lloyd 
George, the most popular variety of to-day. 
Mr-. .1. J. Ixcltle tdouble pile mauve), and 
ttic pure white Comte tie Brazza. These were 
in delightful array. Messrs. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, showed (lie single lilac-primrose 
Belvedere Soldauella ulpiua, Saxifraga mnr- 
ginata, together with bushes of Mezereon and 
Erica Darleyensls. Thuya orientnlis sernper- 
uuresisus is a compact growing shrub, as also 
is Retinispora obtusa nana gracilis. Of a 
more extensive character was the exhibit 
from Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twy- 
ford and Bagshot. The grouping of bulbous 
Irises and Crocuses was ou a generous scale, 
and showed these things to advantage. Of 
Irises alone we remarked handsome groups 
of reticulata, histrloides, Danfordiie, Slud- 
jarensis. Slnd-pers. such as Crocus Tom- 
masluianus. double Snowdrops, und Anemone 
blautla utro-ctiTulca showing well. Rhodo¬ 
dendron pracox and Ihe angle and double 
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forms of Adonis amurctisls were most effec¬ 
tive. Messrs. Wliitelegg and Co. contributed 
dwarf shrubs, Primula Winter! being also 
noted. The Misses Hopkins had a small group 
of blue Primroses and Potashes Jujsmica. Mr. 
Scmwe-Dickiiia, llorslmio, brought a wcil- 
devehqicd example of the rosl-cobnircd form 
of Rhododendron monpincusc, the sliecinien 
2.J feet or so high, bearing many of its rich 
rose-coloured flowers. In liud the colour 
approximates to carmine. The variety Is 
neat habited and evergreen, and withal 
charming. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Of more than ordinary interest was the 
beautiful Manna irldloides Jolinstoni shown 
by Mr. II. J. Hhves. It lias white, gold- 
crested flowers, which, with the blue mauve 
style arms, renders it highly attractive. Mr. 
Khves also showed Amaryllis vittatn (rose 
coloured, with white reticulations). Messrs. 
.Stuart Low and Co., Kush Hill Park, con¬ 
tributed Carnations, Daphnes, Azaleas, and 
Acacias in variety. Cyclamen were shown by 
Messrs. Ryder and Co., 81. Albans, though no 
way of exhibiting these equals that of the 
growing plants. Primulas from Messrs. 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park, included IV 
malacoides, The President (double flowered), 
P. m. King Albert (a particularly good single 
of large size and great freedom), Hie firm 
also showing P. stelluta, Fairy Queen Im¬ 
proved. which gained an Award of Merit. 
Carnations from Mr. Eiiglcmami, Saffron 
Walden, were particularly good and high 
class, Jazz, Saffron. Koadicea, Cupid (the 
lies! winter pink for colour), and Thor (a 
brilliant scarlet) being among Hip l est In a 
large gut liering. In Messrs. Allwood’s group 
the new scarlcl. Edward Allwood, stood out 
well. Large size and rich colour characterise 
it now, which is important. Mrs. Walter 
Hemits (pinki was also good. Mr. Herbert 
Chapman, Rye, showed Frecsias and the new 
trumpet Daffodil jamboree to show forcing 
value. It is a bold and handsome variety, a 
Sir Wat kin much improved and glorified. 
Iris cantab (a delightful lot) and oilier bul¬ 
lions Irises (seedlings) were included-in Ihe 
exhibit. From Mr. L. It. Russell, Richmond, 
came an lmjiosiiig group of dwarf and 
standard Azaleas lurched by Palms. Presi¬ 
dent O. de Kereliore (pink), Fred Sander 
(the popular red), Vervoemenna, and V. 
alba, also Deutsche Perle (Ihe finest white), 
were the pick of n fine lot. Single Camellias 
Sylvia (scarlet with gold anthers) and Eglan¬ 
tine (pink) were also good. The Azaleas 
were a mass of bloom. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

No fruit was shown, the only exhibit of 
vegetables being that of Kales from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading. Some fourteen 
lypes were shown to demonstrate progress in 
this section of hardy winter greens. Sutton’s 
At, n fine selection of the Scotch, with Moss¬ 
like bends. The Sutton Kale (variegated) 
tied, pink, and white). Sutton’s Favourite 
(an improved Kale of the Asparagus section, 
and one of the most prolific of sprouts), 
Vcitcli’s New Sprouting, Sutton’s Hardy 
Sprouting, Improved Hearting, and Extra 
Curled Scotch being among those noted. All 
were in mould-like forrrr, not a few of high 
ornament also. These ornamental Kales are 
worthy of more extensive use, for not only 
do they make the garden attractive in the 
winter and spring, bill Ihe young sprouts are 
also a great delicacy when cooked. 

ORCHIDS. 

Sophro Ludio - Cattleya Joseph Cbarles- 
worth (of ruby and. cerise colouring), from 
Messrs. Gharlesworlh and Co., gained a 


First-class Cei l ilira!e, other good things 
lieing Millouia Kleuaua, Krasso - Cattleya 
aofrano (orange and red), and B.-O. - Vi 1- 
morlnlauu (pale gold and mauve). Messrs. 
Sander gained an Axvnrd of Merit for 
Cattleya Monarch brugeusis, the firm show¬ 
ing Cypripediums, Cymbidiums, and others 
freely. Sir Jeremiah Column, Bart., sent 
Eventes Purple Einiiernr. being very richly 
coloured. Cynibiditnu Martin, from LI.-Col. 
Sir G. Ilolford (in softest primrose and 
ereami, was very beautiful, its crluison- 
s|iolted lip also fine I Award of Merit). Vanda 
Wat son! (white) came from Sir Herbert 
Leon, Bart., Blelcbley; Odontloda Niobe, 
Fasey’x variety, wltieb gained an Award of 
Merit, coming from Mr. W. It. Fasey, Snares- 
brook. It has clouded red flowers of a quite 
distinct tone. 

The Garden Lodge. 

1 passed, Ihe other day, one of the worst 
examples of garden lodges I have seen for a 
long time, and the wonder is that people are 
found willing lo live in such places. - It was 
a low one-storey building near Ihe entrance 
gale, with an immense Yew-tree excluding ail 
light, air, and sunshine from the south. On 
tlie west, were three large conifers, wlijle on 
(he north and east a thickly-wooded planta¬ 
tion of Chestnut, Oak. and Beech, some of 
I lie trees very large and came practically up 
to the walls. A more dismal, uninviting 
structure for anyone to live in could scarcely 
be conceived. Piet lire living in such a sunless 
den day after day throughout the winter, 
everything saturated with Ihe drip from over¬ 
hanging trees. 

The lodge in question was near the entrance 
lo a large and imposing residence enveloped 
in sunshine from roof to floor. A lodge I 
frequently puss was built oil tlie sali.v one- 
storey lines and smothered with thick over¬ 
hanging trees, with about rads of ground in 
tiic rear ns a garden, and in which nothing 
could be expected to grow. This, however, 
lias recently changed hands, and a great im¬ 
provement lias taken place Most of the large 
trees on Ihe south and west have been eut 
down and ail additional storey added. The 
lit lie place now commands a charming view 
of Ashdown Forest, and to all outward ap¬ 
pearances. nt least, lias tlie look of a home 
fit to live In. To exist in such rabbit-hutches 
ns those referred to, even temporarily, is not 
worth the risk of line’s health. Even the 
slums of Ixindon enjoy some sunshine. No 
house should be entirely shut in from the 
fresh air and sunshine by useless overhanging 
trees, while there is the danger of their lieing 
blown across Ihe dwelling during storms. 

I am a great admirer of trees, blit there are 
cases when it is quite as necessary to remove 
as to plant them, and since it is. generally, 
one of the garden staff who occupies these 
lodges. Is it surprising that they view such 
damp places with no little concern? I would 
plead with all owners of properly who may 
have overlooked this mutlcr to consider (lie 
removal of lives Injurious to the happiness 
and welfare of their workmen. E. M. 


Flowering Currants.- If Reems lo me a pity 
that more of these are not planted in shrub¬ 
beries generally. Of course, with a view to 
good effect cure must be taken in selecting 
the positions. Even a single specimen in a 
small garden has a cheering effect at this 
s -ason of the year when its flowers are 
rapidly unfolding. In a neighbour's garden 
1 onn see, from my window, a very tine speci¬ 
men e ivereti with flowers about half-developed 
at this date iJanttnry lltli). It is one of the 
type (Kibes snnguineum) and is growing in 
tt rather poor soil. The plants will succeed 
in various soils and positions, and when not 
over-luxuriant I think they ate at Ihuir best 
as the flowers are borne in great profusion. - 
G. U. U. 
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21 DAYS CLEARANCE SALE 


4/6 COLLECTION OF SEEDS. 4/6 

FOR ALLOTMENT OR VILLA. CARRIAGE PAID. 

And your Potatoes for Nothin?. 

’ pt. First Early Pea (lift.), Jpt. Second Early Pea (21ft.), 
both Marrowfats, i pt. Beans, \oz. Parsnip, Jo/- Onion, Joz. 
Carrot, ioz. Turnip, and large packet of each of the following- 
Cauliflower. Broccoli, 8avov, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, Let¬ 
tuce, Beetroot, Vegetable Marrow, Celery, Parsley, Cucumber, 
Tomato, 1 pkt. Self-Blanching Celery, requires no earthing up, 
do trouble to grow, alio 1 pkt. Giant Sweet Pea, and given 
gravis, 1 lb. of my New Potato, "Shan't be Long," earliest grown, 
fit to dig six weeks after planting. 4s. 6d., includes carriage 
paid to your door. 


LETTS’ SHAN’T BE LONG. 

8ban't be Long, a grind cropper, cooks like a ball of flour 
splendid flavour, the same Potatoes as I am giving away in my 
4s. 0d. Collection of Seeds, fit to dig six weeks after planting. 
Per peck, 3s. 6d., free on rail. 


PLANTS, 8d. A 
HALF 


16 Aubrietta, blue.. 

16 Antirrhinums, mixed.. 
16 Canterbury Bells 
8 Carnations 
16 Calliopeia, yellow 
8 Cinerarias 
25 Daisies for Edging 
6 Delphiniums 
14 Foxgloves 
8 Getims Bradshaw 
14 Hollyhock, double 
12 Gypeopbila pan.. 

8 Lupins, tree, yollow, 

white 

20 Forget-mo-Nota.. 

12 Polyanthus, giants 
5 Pinks, 8inkins .. 

5 Pinks, His Majesty 
16 Pinks, well mixed 


LOT. 

QUANTITY, 4d. 

d. 

8 Primula malacoides .. 8 
8 Primula cortusoides .. 8 
8 Primula obconica .. 8 
8 Primula sinensis .. 8 
8 Picotees, mixed .. .. 8 

lfl Swoet William, mixed.. 8 
12 „ „ Pink Beauty 8 

12 Pyrethrum, single, dble. 8 
18 PanBies, giant .. .. 8 

8 Violas, mixed .. 8 

30 Wallflowers, B. red .. 8 
30 „ Early Feltham 8 

30 „ Cranford Beauty, 

yellow 8 

30 „ Primrose Dame 8 

30 „ Ruby Gem .. 8 

30 ,, Eastern Queen .. 8 

30 „ Vesuvius. Scarlet 8 

30 „ above, mixed 8 


Cabbage plants, all the leading kinds, Rainham, OSenham, 
Ellsms, Early Market, 50 plants, 6d. Oos and Cabbage 
Lettuce, 50, 6<L Red Cabbage, 50, 6cL Onion plants, SO, 6d. 
Brussels Sprouts, 36, 6d. 


II- WALLFLOWER 

COLLECTION, 2/- 

100 Splendid plants. 20 Blood Red, 20 Primrose Dame, 
20 Cloth of Gold, 20 Ruby Gem, 20 The Monarch, giant 
blooms. 

10,000 AZALEA INDICA. 

Hare a grand lot of the above, anybody with Greenhouse 
or nice light window oan get these out in full bloom. Very 
large bushes, 3s. 6d., 3s., 2s. 8d. 


BLACK, RED, & WHITE 
CURRANTS. 

Fine strong 3-year Black, Lees, Baldwins, Victoria, 
Seabrooke, In. each; 10s. 6d. dozen. Fine strong 2-year 
Black Currants, same names, 9d. each; 8s. dozen. Large 
quantity of 1 and 2 year Black, mixed. 5s. dozen. Red 
Currants, Raby Castle, Grape, Fay Comet, Victoria 3-years, 
la. each; 10s dozen Red Currant, 2-years, all nice stuff, 
tame names. 9d. each ; 7s. 6d. dozen. Red Currants, 1 and 2- 
year, mixed, fruiting trees. 4a. 6d. dozen. White Currant, very 
nice trees. Is. and 9a. each. 

25,000 GOOSEBERRIES 

(Froo from Mildew). t 

Including Crown Bob, Early Sulphur Keepsake, Leveller, 
Lancashire Lad, Whitesmith, White Lion, Whinham't Industry, 
Victoria, Greengage, and others. All fine selected 4-year-old 
trees2s. each. Very nice Bushy Trees, strong, 3-years. Is. 9d. each. 
A grand Lot of Strong Bushes, 2-years, Is. 6d. and Is. 3d. each ; 
15s and 12s. dozen. 10,000 fine selected 1-year Gooseberries, 
all fruit bearing trees, 9d. oach; 8s. dozen. 

100,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Fine strong hand layered and transplanted out. make fine 
plants, early fruiting. Royal Sovereign, Leader, Sir J. Paxton, 
Kentish Favourite. Bedford Champion, Noble, Sensation, King 
George V., Dr. Hogg, Monarch, Scarlet Queen, any of the above 
10s. 100. Fine strong 1 year Strawberry plants, all been trans¬ 
planted, same names as above. 100, 6s. 6d. 


10,000 FINE FRUITING 

RASPBERRY CANES. 

Beehive, Superlative, Fillbaaket, Norwich, Wonder, Perfec¬ 
tion, 2a. dozen; 14s. 100. Also tine lot Canes same names as 
above, not quite so large, but all Fruiting Canes, Is. 6d. dozen, 

Mb. 100. 

. LOGANBERRIES, la. ; HAILSHAMBER&IES, 9d. : 

BLACKBERRIES, 9d. (See my list.) 

STANDARD ROSES. 

Try a Sample of my STANDARD ROSXS. 3s.: 
Selected. 3s. 6d. Same names as my Bash Rosos. 


6/- 6 LOVELY RAMBLERS. 6/- 

Enormous Trees. Grand Stufl. 

1 Dorothy Perkins, 1 New Excelsa Crimson, 1 Alberic. Barbler 
(lovely yellow). 1 American Pillar, 1 Shower of Gold, 1 Hia¬ 
watha. The above 6 Roses, and well packed, 6s. Mind, these 
are all well grown Roses. 


27,000 THREE-QUARTER 

STANDARD APPLE TREES. 

3s. 6d., 4s. <5d., 5s. each. Same names as my tall standards 
at foot of previous column. These three quarter standards are 
very beat to grow, bearing a crop of fruit at once, and do not 
catch the wind so much, and are within reach of being pruned. 


31- 3 TIP-TOP RAMBLERS. 31- 

1 Excelsior, 1 Dorothy Perkins, 1 Shower of Gold. 

NICE ROSE BUSH 

COLLECTION. 

1 Red, 1 White, 1 Pink, 1 Y.llow, 

The above 4 Roses, 5s. 

ROSES, ROSES—BUSH ROSES. 

Absolutely the Cream of the Market. Every Rose simply 
a Bush. 1st Quality only. 

150.000 H.P., H.T., and Teas. H.F. ROSES. 

Abel Oarriere. A Colomb. Baroness Rothschild, Black Prince, 
Captain Christy, Captain HaywArd, D. of Edinburgh, S> of 
Teck, Dupuy Jamain, Fisher Holmes, Frau Karl Druschki, 
General Jacquimlnot, Hugh Dickson, John Hopper, Louis Van 
Houtte, Magna Charts, Margaret Diokson, Merveille de Lyon, 
Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. H. G. Bbarman Crawford, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Ulrich Brunner, Viator Hugo, A. R. Goodwin, 
Autumn Tints, Avoca, Bessie Brown, Betty, British Queen, 
Cheerful, Dean Hole, Earl of Warwick, Etoile de France, 
Caroline Testout, Gen. McArthur, Gruss an Teplitz, Gen 8. A. 
Jansen, George Dickson, K. A. Victoria, Killarney, George O. 
Ward. Golden 8pray, Gorgeous, Hadley, J. L. Mock, His 
Majesty, Hoosisr Beauty, J. B. Clark, K. of K., Laurent Carle, 
Liberty, Lady Hillingdon, Lyon Rose, Louis Catharine, Breslau, 
Lieutenant Chaure, Juliet, King George V., La France. Lady 
Ashdown, Mabel Drew, Madame Abel Chatenay, Madame 
Edouard Herriot (Daily Mail Bose), Melaine Soupert, Madame 
Ravary, Madame Segond Webb, Madame Maurice de Luxe, 
Marie Adelaide, Mrs Aaron Ward, Mrs. O. Russell, Old Gold, 
Ophelia, Pharisaer, Prince de Bulgaric, Radiance, Richmond, 
Red letter Day, Sunburst, Willowmere, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, 
and hundreds of others. 

Send your orders along at once and get the best. All above 
Bush Roses, same price. Is. 6d. each, 16s. doz., your choice. My 
Selection Is. 3d. each, 14e. doz. 


60,000 DWARF, BABY, 

POLYANTHA ROSES. 

Orleans Red, M. Norbett, Leravasseur (Crimson), Mrs. W. 
H. Outbush (Bright Pink). Mrs. Taft (Lovely Pink), Jessie 
(Cherry Red), Ahundanco (Shell Pink), Teschendortf, Phyllis 
(Pink), Louis Waller, Triomphe of Orleans (Cherry Red). Any 
of the above, Is. each, 10s. dozen. 


CLIMBING RAMBLER ROSES. 

All the pick of the Market; best that money can buy, from 4 
to 6 feet high. All grand TWO YEAR old stuff, not as some 
sell, one year cuttings. 

Crimson Rambler, D. Perkins, Lady Gay, Applo Blossom, 
American Pillar, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, Hiawatha, Mrs. Flight, 
Blush Rambler, Goldfinch, Fairfield, Starlight, Ards Rover, 
Alb. Barbier, White Dorothy, Philadelphia, Tausendschon, Lady 
Godiva, Aviateur Bleriot, Excelsa, Bhower of Gold, Wedding 
Bells. All one price, la. 3d. each, 12s. dozeD. 


SEEDS. SEEDS. 

A few Specials from my Catalogue. Peas, 8d.; Broad Boans, 
6d.; Dwarf Kidney Beans, la.; Runner Beans, 10i. All per 
pint. Carrot, 4d.; Cauliflower. lOd.; Celery, Is.; B. Sprouts, 
8<L ; Beetroot, 6d.; Broccoli, Gd.; Cabbage, (Jd.; Savoy, 6d.; 
Lettuce, 4d.; Onion, White 8panish. 4d.; A. Craig, Is.; Par¬ 
snip, 3d.; Radish, 3d.; Turnip, 3d. All per ounce.. 2d. packets 
supplied. 


100.000 CATALOGUES now ready to bo 
slven away. Send for youra at once, 
poat free. Seed and Treca. 


3,000 FINE STANDARD 
APPLES. 

Gs. 6d.,6s. 6d., 7s. 6d. each. Following arc a few of names—have 
many others: Lord Derby, Blenheim Orange, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Keswick Codling, Aifreston, Warner's 
King, Lane's Prince Albert, Brarulcy Seedling, Gladstone, Bis¬ 
marck, Worcester Pearmain, Beauty of Bath, Charles Ross, 
Allington Pippin, King Pippin, Lord Suttield, Annie Elizabeth. 
Quarrcoden, Dr. Harvey, Ducbcss of Oldonburgh, Ecklinvilll 
Seedling, Gascoyne's Scarlet, Grenadin, Irish Peach, Hawthorn- 
den, L«dy Sadeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newton Wonder, Peas- 
good'n Nonsuch, Pott's Seedling, Red Juneating, Stirling Castle. 
Wellington, Normauton Wonder, The Queen, Rival. 


4,600 GRAND BUSH AND 

PYRAMID APPLES. 

Same name as Standard Apples, but including many othtr 
varieties, both in eating and cooking. All fruit-bearing trees, 
and sure to please. 3s., 4s., 5s. each. 

2,000 STANDARD PLUMS. 

Victoria, Greengage, Czar, Early Prolific, Pond's Seedling, 
Rivers Early, 8uitan, Diamond, Orleans, Louvain, Monarch, 
and many others. 4s. 6d., 5a., 6a., 7 b. 6d. each. 

15,000 

THREE-QUARTER STANDARDS. 

These are simply grand for small gardens, and do not catch 
wind ho much as taller ones. I have a fine lot of these, same 
name as Standard Plum*. 3«. 6d., 4s., 4s. 6d. each. 


3,766 

BUSH OR PYRAMID PLUMS. 

Same names as Standard Plums. These are very scarce. 3e. 
48., 4s. 6d., 5s. each. 


1,000 EATING CHERRIES, BUSH. 

May Duke, White Heart, Black Heart, Bigarreau, Grosvenor, 
E. Rivers. 3a., 4«., 4s 6d. each. 


GRAND BUSH MORELLO 


FRUIT-BEARING CHERRIES. 


There is no Cherry oooks so well as the Morelli 
bargain. Fine trees, to dear. 4s. and 4s. 6d. each. 




1,000 STANDARD PEARS. 

Same names aa Bush Pears (see below). 5«. 6d-, 6s. 6d., 7s 6d. 
each. 


4,000 GRAND BUSH OR 

PYRAMID PEARS. 

Beurre dc Capiamont, Beurre Diel, Beurre Easter, Beurre 
Gifford, Beurre Superfine, Bon Chretien (Williams’), JBrock- 
worth Park, Cattilac, Clapps' Favourite, Conference, Duchess 
d Angouleme Duchess Pitmaston, Doyenne du Cornice, Doyenne 
de Ete, Duronden, Fertility, Hazel, Jargonelle, Louise bon de 
Jersey, Marie Louise, Princess, Vicar of Winkfleld, and many 
other sorts, 3s.. 4s., 4s. 6d., 5s. each. 

CORDON APPLES, CORDON 
PEARS, CORDON PLUMS. 

1 have a grand lot of these, all tine fruit-bearing trees, in 
same names aa my Standard Apples and Plums and Bush Pears 
(please refer to these). 3s. 6d., 4s., 4s. Gd. each. 

1,000 BUSH OR PYRAMID 

APPLE TREES. 

AN ABSOLUTE BARGAIN. 

Names lost. All good stuff. I am able to give you Eating or 
Cooking, but cannot do more. Please say whioh when ordering. 
2s. 6d.. 3s., 3s. 6d. 

700 PEARS, ALL FINEST SORTS 

Same as above, names hare been lost, but all are good Eating 
sorts, and sure to pleaBe. 2s. 6d., 3a, 3s. 6d. 

SPLENDID FRUIT COLLECTION 

2 Bating, 2 Cooking Apple,, 2 Petrs, 1 Plum, 6 Itlack, 6 Bed 
Currants, 6 Gooeabsizies, 12 Kaspberry Canes, 25 Strawberry 
Plants, all Fruiting Trees, 15s. Gd. the whole of abovo. 


Government restrictions forbid, until further 
notice, any Parcels, Boxes, or Packages by 
Passenger Train unless the carriage is first 
paid by the sender. We are compelled to ask 
yon to meet us (and we will meet yon): there¬ 
fore orders from la to 4s. should send Sd. 
extra; orders ovei*is. to 7s. should remit Is. 
extra; orders over 7s. up to 10s., Is. 3d, extra. 


G. F. LETTS, Nurseryman, 37, Hadleigh, SUFFOLK. 
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TRADE NOTES. 

The Seeds Act, 1920. —Under the Seeds 
Act, 1920, which comes Into operation on 
August 1st, all tests for the purpose of a de¬ 
claration under the Act, except in the case of 
garden seeds, must be made either at one of 
the official seed-testing stations or at a private 
station licensed hv the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture. Arrangements are being made for those 
private stations for which a licence is de¬ 
sired to be Inspected by an officer of the 
Ministry of Agriculture with special experi¬ 
ence of seed-testing work. Copies of the form 
of application for a licence and of the condi¬ 
tions under which a licence will be granted 
may now be obtained from the Ministry’s 
offices at 10, Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. The 
completion and return to t lie Ministry of the 
form of application is a necessary preliminary 
to the inspection of a station. The utmost 
care will be taken to secure that only those 
stations shall be licensed which are conducted 
under the conqietent management of an ex- 
Iterienced seed analyst equipi>ed with suitable 
apparatus and in every respect satisfactorily 
adapted to carrying on the work of seed- 
testing with efficiency. 

Fruit-hacking and GRADING. —At a meeting 
of the Chamber of Horticulture on January 
lOtli tlie Secretary (Mr. Matthews) read a 
letter received from the Controller of Horti¬ 
culture asking the Chamber to convene a 
conference of growers’, salesmen’s, whole¬ 
salers', and retailers' associations to con¬ 
sider tliist matter and formulate projiosals for 
submission to the Ministry. The Secretary 
was instructed to arrange accordingly. 

Lawrie’s Begonias. —In the advertisement 
appearing on our front page relative to the 
gold medal Begonias offered by Mr. Robert 
Lawric, of Carmvatli, Lanarkshire, the town- 
name was, by an error which we regret, 
printed as Carnwortli. 

Victoria Medal of Honour.— -It is an¬ 
nounced by the Royal Horticultural Society 
that the vacancies among the sixty-three 
holders of the V.M.H. caused by the death of 
Mr. John Gilbert Baker and of Mr. George 
Monro have been filled by the election of Mr. 
George Forrest, who is well known for his 
arduous work in exploring the highlands of 
Western China and in bringing to our gardens 
their botanical treasures, and of Mr. It. A. 
Rolfe, of Kew, who has devoted himself so 
unsparingly to the study of Orchids. 

Stronger wheelbarrows. —Messrs. Robin- 
sou Bros., Hardwick Works, Cliestcrfield, 
have just adopted a new tyiie of frame for 
wheelbarrows. They consider that their new 
method is, from its greater strength, an im¬ 
provement on mortising. The cross-rails of 
the frame are half-kipped on the strines, 
gripping them both inside and outside, and 
forming part of the bottom of the barrow. 
The legs and arms are held by four short bolts 
Instead of two long ones. This firm of wood¬ 
working specialists have issued their list of 
barrows in types for garden, navvy, and 
general purpose work. 


COlftESPOIlDEjlGE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Failure of Hyacinths ( T. S.\. The most Ire- 
i|ueul cause of Hyacinths of all kinds expand¬ 
ing (heir flowers down in the sockets is that 
I bey are put into heat before t ho tops are 
sufficiently advanced, or I Ini i they are allowed 
to become dry at I lie roots and then flooded 
with water. A uniform, moist condition of 
the roots is essential lo the well-being of 
Hyacinths. Again, sometimes the evil com¬ 
plained of arises from the bulbs being badly 
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ripened. Keep the Dutch Hyacinths covered 
over until they have made about 2 incites of 
growth and the flower-spike is distinctly 
visible. 

Table plants for exhibition (Blacksmith).— 
Apart from the Fenjs, a selection from the 
following should answer your purpose:— 
Aralias of sorts. Asparagus pitimosus nanus. 
Crotons of sorts, Pnndanus Veitchi, Greviilea 
robusta, Areca luteseens, Plnrnix Roobelini, 
Cocos Weddersiana. Kentia Beimoreana, 
Kentia Fosterlansi, Oyiierus alternifolius, and 
Dracspnas of sorts. 

Ferns for exhibition [Blacksmith.). —Any of 
the Maiden Hair Ferns, and of tlie Pterises, 
any of the fine forms of Nephrolepis exaltata 
now to be had, Asplenium bulbiferum, any of 
Davallias, any of (he Gyumogrammas, Phle- 
IxKlium aureum. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Celery decaying (B.). —Without seeing a 
head of the Celery to which you refer, flic 
only conclusion wc can come to is that in the 
earthing up the soil had got into the hearts, 
causing decay and rotting. It was possibly 
earthed up when tlie soil was wet, and per¬ 
haps no ties were put round the heads to hold 
them together, and so prevent the soil getting 
into the centres of the plants. 

Lawn sand (H. P. If.).—Lawn sand is a 
sandy material that lias been treated with 
certain chemicals and reduced to a fine 
ixiwder. There are several formula- for 
making It. It is tlien sold for sprinkling over 
lawn weeds. The “sand” falls down lo the 
roots and, acting upon the tissues, kills the 
weeds, but docs not injure Grass, as (he sand 
performs the function of a fertiliser and en¬ 
ables it to grow away from the weeds. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

E. 15. Dixon and Sons, Limited, Hull .—List 
af Seeds for 1921. 

The Burbage Nurseries, Hinckley.— De- 


ROBERT VEITGH & SON 

Royal Nurseries and High Street, 
EXETER. 

VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS. 

Veitch’s Special Introductions of their own 
raising and many Novelties of Exceptional 
Merit. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUB8, ROSES, Ao., 
FRUIT TREES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS, LAND¬ 
SCAPE CARDENINC. 

All Catalogues free on apolication. 


scrip tire List of the Thousand Best Boses, 
1921. 

W. Pfitzer, Stuttgart; —List of Seeds and 
Plants. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

JAPANESE, for Exhibition blooms. 

INCURVED, SINGLES, AND 

DEGORATIVES, for Greenhouse 

should be obtained during February. 

Our selection of best varieties, 

6/- per dozen plants. 

EARLY-FLOWERING VARIETIES 

for the Garden, to be planted in 
April or May. 

Our selection, 5/- per dozen ; 

or 100, in 25 varieties, for 30/ 


Wells’ Book, “ The Culture of the Chrysan¬ 
themum,*’ in art paper covers, 2/9 post free ; 
or in quarter cloth, 3/10 post free. 


Write for Catalogue and Novelty List , 
post free. 

W. WELLS & CO., Merstham, Surrey. 



Successful Gardening 

depends upon sowing good seeds—you 
cannot go wrong if you use the famous 

One * GUI 
■Seeds. 

—the finest in the world. They give you 
abundant crops, healthy plants, beautiful 
flowerings. Famous for over 50 years. 
Sold in 2d. packets—all varieties—or by 
weight. Orders sent by return post. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue , free* 

ONE & ALL SEEDS, 

11. Holywell Hill, ST. ALBANS. 
Hiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiii nninninniTinMiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiuiiiiiiiiiM 



THE NEW SENSATIONAL STRAWBERRY 


MADAME K00I 


This variety bears fruit weighing 
up to 4-oz. each, and in enormous 
quantities. Fine aroma, delicious 
taste, and lovely table decoration. 

A 1 for Jams. 


HAS BEEN SUPPLIED TO 
THE NOBILITY, EDUCATION 
COMMITTEES, AND UNIVER¬ 
SITIES ETC., ETC. 

Strong fruiting plants, packed 
free and carriage paid, at 
25 for 1 oi- ; 50 for 18/6 j 
100 for 35/- 

Litt and How to Grow them free 
Madamk Kooi. (Sec Advt. for Hoses, paoe iii.i on application. 


THE ROYAL HAMPTON PLANT CQ*, t NEW MALDEN, SURREY (9). 
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The Development of the Sweet Pea. 


If is a uok*worthy fact, ami one Uial should 
entourage those for whom Ute hybridisation 
of yurtlen flowers has charms, that uuex- 
peeted, ami. in some instances, truly won¬ 
derful, results may he the outcome of patient, 
tiersereriug, and intelligent work, carried on 
through a series of years. Those who grew 
tin Sweet Tea many years ago, and have 
pissed away, would, prebti'bly, never have 
been able to credit the change that lias been 
effected in recent years in this popular garden 
flower. Looking hack over a period of more 
than half a century, I can truly say that 1 
lave newer known a time when this fragrant 
annual wax not. popular. Some garden flowers 
(wus th rough tiertods of depression, but the 
Sweet Tea has never experienced any of those 
1 bases of indifference and partial neglect 
which ninny things have had to bear. Like 
the Violet. Wallflower, and Mignonette, the 
Sweet Pea ha« never been oul of fashion. 
Introduced in 1099 from SioMy, Lulhyrus 
"•floraltn> Ims been the object of cultural care 
in Knglitdi gardens for upwards of two cen¬ 
turies. I inter the licading of colour Loudon 
says “ vsilicit ” ; therefore, we may assume 
Unit tJie original colours were dull shades of 
pink and mauve. Probably during Hie first 
century of its life very little change look 
place in the colour and habit of growth of the 
Sweet Pen. Compared with the beautiful 
varieties tlraL adorn our gardens nowadays, 
the Sweet Pea of fifty years ago was a poor 
thing. Tiie advent In the sixties of a variety 
named invincible Scarlet, the first Sweet Pea 
to receive a. First-class Certificate from tile 
Royal Horticultural Society, was the first in¬ 
dication of the march onwards that the Sweet 
Pea was destined in later years to make. 
Probably this variety 0 d not owe its origin 
to skilful hybridisation or judicious selection. 

I much doubt, indeed, if it would have oc¬ 
curred ito any grower of those days to make 
an effort to nyslematlvally improve this 
annual. It came simply as a resull of those 
elianges which altered climatic com!:'tions, in 
combination with high cult are, are bound to 
effect in the course of time. In any ease, il 
made the work of those who earnestly took 
up its improvement comparatively easy, and 
we may conclude that those highly coloured 
i a riel its which have appeared in recent 
years owe their existence in a great measure 
to the accidental appearance of this compara¬ 
tively liiigh-eoloured kind. It is a curious 
fact that enthusiasts in plant breeding, who 
for years have been concent rating their ener¬ 
gies on this flower, have gone to work in a 


way that serves a double purpose. They have 
not only created colours or shades of colour 
hitherto uiulreamt of, hut they have suc¬ 
ceeded in imposing fltjalJl.y on the forms they 


Sweet Pea Uawlmark Lacendcr. 


have called into being. They have induced 
this annual to break away into new shades of 
colour, and have, at the same time, curbid 
its ss|5orlIve tendency, tlie result being that 
many varieties are now so tixeil that growers 
can command an unlimited supply of any 


I articular shade. Tills has come as a boon 
to trade growers, who need certain colours 
in <|iiuiitiity al very moderate juices. 

,r. Con.Mjii.r,. 


Jlotes of _the Week. 

The Bayonne Daffodil (N. i illidus pneeox). 
—I came Across tile first bloom of Ibis early 
ami beautiful Daffodil to-day (.lamuiry L’bthi, 
glowing ia an orchard and in (lie Grass. It 
is a delicate and graceful flower, which in 
colour varies from pale lemon-yellow to 
while. Itulbs of tins do not apiieuT to lie 
very ilcntiful at the present, time.—K. M. 

The Papilio Violas. — For flowering during 
winter I lie Violas derived from V. papilio, 
itself a hybrid, are of great value to those 
who desire to have outdoor flowers during 
winter as well as at other seasons. Since 
Papilio was introduced there have been 
numerous varieties raised, ranging in colour 
from yellow to deep blue. Some of these are 
of better form than tlie original, but most of 
them are as free as the original. For winter 
flowering they should haven warm, sheltered, 
and sunny place.—S. A. 

Berberidopsis corallina.— On page OS this 
beautiful rambler is stated to be a member 
the Barberry family. II is so classed in the 

Kew Hand List of Trees and Shrubs 
(BI021." but it is now regaitled as belonging 
to the Order of Bixacive. The orange dye, 
known in trade as Anna!to, is extracted from 
the fruit of the South American lilxa Orel¬ 
lana, and is used lo give the rich colour to 
t'heddaivOheshire, North, Wills, and other 
cheeses, which are naturally ipille pale.— 
Heubkbt Maxwkt.l. Mnnrtith. 

Popularity of Sweet Peas.— Is the popu¬ 
larity of Sweet Peas I a be wondered at? I 
think not when we bear In mind what delight¬ 
ful blossoms they yield for table decoration, 
and bow lavish they are with them. The old 
idea of sowing fairly thickly in rows has 
almost entirely given place to the modern 
method !k of allowing each planl at least. 
!l inches of space, and more where room may 
be had, in which to develop, in the old days, 
when tlie varieties could be summed up in a 
short list, almost any soil was considered 
good enough, but now it is admitted that one 
cannot have tort much good loam, whilst dung 
and bone-meal are Important factors in the 
composition of tlie ground where the seeds 
lire sown or tlie plants set oul. That there 
will be a run on Sweet Pens this season is 
certain, as almost everyone who is possessed 
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of ii garden intends li> fiml rouui for a few 
sorts. I w:is speaking to it lover of Sweet. 
Tens Hu* oilier tiny on tlie rage for tlieui. null¬ 
in' replied: “ 'When you think of it. that flout 
out* plant you can get hundreds of blooms in 
a season, I don't begrudge jutying fouriteuce 
or sixpence for it packet of some of the 
v nrlel !cs."—E. 

Daphne mezereum alba. — At the time of 
writing (January 27th) this charming enrly- 
ilnwcriiig shrub Is making a bcautiftil dis¬ 
play. On et raised position in the rock 
garden, standing about 3 feet in height, it is 
a mass of snow-white Blossoms, which are 
very sweet-scented. This shrub is perfectly 
hardy, and I find it does well in rather heavy 
soil. Blooming at the time of year when 
flowers of any description are scarce, it 
should find a place in every garden where 
hardy tl overs a re valued. -IV. Watts, Sham- 
brook. 

Forget-me-not Blue Eyes. What a bright 
Mynsotis this is, which lias been fitly called 
by the popular name of “ Blue Eyes”! I 
have come across it in a few places, and like 
i lie masses of flowers ft gives on the top of its 
erect stems. The colour is a really deep blue 
of the true shade, and such a Forget-me-not 
lias many qualities which may appeal to us. 
It is said to be good for cutting on account of 
Its stiff, erect way of growing, and the plants 
I have seen bear this statement out by their 
apiiearaiiee. It was tried in tlit* gardens of 
tin* ltoyal Horticultural Society at Wisley, 
and from its behaviour and appearance there 
was recognised by being “ highly com¬ 
mended.”—S. A. 

Annual Poppy Little Cardinal. — Looking 
back on my notes of flowers observed during 
the past season, I feel compelled to pen a 
brief reminder of the existence of this bright 
little double Poppy for the lienefit of those 
who have not seen it. Only about u foot high, 
it is capital for the small garden, and the 
fact that its double flowers are of a bright, 
yet deep, cardinal scarlet, and are beautifully 
fringed, should cause it toappeul ton goodly 
number. My notes refer to a few groups of 
this in a border, to a mass in another, ami 
to a small lied in still another garden. It is 
not surprising Hint this Poppy received on 
Award of Merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1917.—Ess. 

My first Snowflake. —My earliest Snowflake 
til’s year was fully open on January 17th, a 
little later than the first clump of Snowdrops, 
and earlier than the greater number of these. 
Tlie variety is Vagneri stapf, a form of 
Eeucojum vermim. and is perhaps Hie finest 
of tin* varieties of the spring Snowflake. It 
is a Inll-gowing form, of robust apiiearaiiee, 
and generally bearing two flowers on a stem. 
The green spot on tlie flower is darker than 
In the ordinary E. vemum. It is sometimes 
sold as E. venium vnr. carputicum, but the 
latter Inis yellow instead of green spots, L. v. 
Vagneri is always earlier than the other 
varieties of I*, vemum, and is all the more 
precious on Hint account.—S. Aiixott. 

The Giant Kingcup iCaltlia potypelaln).-I 
gathered a bloom of this magnificent speck's 
to-day (January flat In, which is unusually 
early. The pin ills are growing in small pits 
made to arrest the flow of water during 
storms along tile sides of the fruit garden 
paths, and tlie particular plants in bloom are 
near a sheltered wall, which accounts for 
their earliness. The groups along tlie water¬ 
side, although active, are not yet showing 
their flowers. When established in congenial 
surroundings this valuable bog and waterside 
plant develops enormous heart-shaped leaves, 
each a foot across, and stout succulent flower- 
stalks A feet in length which bond to I he earth 
and take root at every joint. Tlie magni¬ 
ficent, flowers are 2 inches across and of a 
licli golden-yellow. It comes from the East, 
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and apiieuls to have first attracted attention 
iu the Polio's Gardens at Rome. Its native 
habitat, however, is considered to lie Asia 
Minor.—E, M. 

Rhododendron Nobleanum.— Young plants 
of tills fine old Rhododendron are now in 
bloom, tlie clusters of rosy-red flowers being 
very bright and conspicuous. On old speci¬ 
mens growing in sheltered positions I have 
often gathered blooms of tills at Christ mas. 
bill young plants seem later coming into 
Hoorn. Uwing Ip its season of bloom and tlie 
brightness of its flowers a position sliellcml 
from north and cast should always lie chosen 
and a loose leafy rooting medium provided. 
Raised in the Knap Hill Nursery, 1832.—E. M. 

The Pearl Berry.— I read with much interest, 
the recent note on the Pearl Berry (page l'!i, 
and am pleased to observe Hie appreciative 
remarks of your correspondent, about Ibis 
pretty subject. Its only failing is that ill 
severe winters it is liable to lie lost, but in 
the milder districts this is, happily, not tlie 
ease. lake your correspondent, I generally 
liml that tlie beautiful white " pearl ” Iterries 
drop before winter. Those who grow it and 
wish to raise seedlings, which are very easily 
secured, should take off the berries as soon 
as they come off, without plucking them, and 
sow them as soon as possible. They will not 
germinate tilt spring if the pots are kept in 
a cold frame or cool house. They may lie 
kept until spring if desired. 1 hope tlie note 
by your correspondent will lead to a greater 
appreciation of this pretty trailing rock or 
edging plant.— X. Aiixott. 

The massing of bulbs. - Beds and borders 
are increasingly patterned by the spear-lip 
growths of many bulbs. Daffodils and 
Crocuses, Hyacinths and Bluebells, Scillas 
and Clilonodoxns are hastening to recruit the 
ranks of early spring beaut lea like the Snow¬ 
drop and the Winter Aconite. It is now very 
noticeable how much the success of the spring 
garden depends on the massing of bulbous 
beauties with a bountiful hand. To plant 
these early-comers with cautious Ihrifliness 
is to court failure of effect. Their ilower to 
delight depends largely upon numbers. An 
oild straggler here and there is lost. Great 
groups are needed to satisfy tlie eye longing 
to see colour glory in the pieasnunce once 
more after weeks of grey barrenness The 
association of ideas iu ourselves counts for 
much in this matter. Nature in woodland 
and dell produces her bulbs in masses. • be¬ 
cause she propagates them by side growths.— 
II. H. IV. 

Sweet Peas in vases. —Opinions differ as to 
the advisability of introducing anything in n 
vase of .Sweet I’en blossoms. Some prefer 
I heir flowers arranged loosely without any 
embellishment whatsoever: others—and I 
must confess myself or.e of that number—con¬ 
sider that light foliage enhances their beauty, 
and in this end employ the trailing sprays of 
Asparagus, fronds of Thalietrum ndianli- 
foliltni, young shoots of Galega, Grasses, and 
the foliage of (lie Sweet Pea itself, if one does 
not object to rob the plant. Others, again, 
are not averse from associating other 
blossoms with Iliein. Gypsophila «,'lagans anil 
G panieulatii are frequently used. It should 
not lie forgotion. however, lluil the flowers 
of Sweet Peas are light and graceful, and no 
mutter in what direction our fancy limy lead 
ns in the matter of employing adjuncts, any 
foliage of a cumbersome or heavy character 
ought to be avoided.— Woodbastwick. 

Sweet Peas for table decoration. —Sweet 
Peas lend themselves to the surroundings of 
every room, no matter wliat the furnishing 
may be, but it is conceded by most people 
that they never appear to better advantage 
than when arranged loosely in vases, which 
should not. of course, lie prominent in regard 
to colour, plain white or green vases being all 
that .ire admiss’lde I have sometimes setu 


them arranged in glass bowls of striking 
lilies. Needless to say, there was no “har¬ 
mony of colour." Vases with heavy bottoms 
arc* the best, but vases or glasses that lack 
stability may be made serviceable by placing 
at tlie but tom of each a piece of lead, and so 
avoid any danger of upsetting.—IV. 

Sweet Peas, transplanting.— Plauls raised 
from seed sown last ant mini should lie shifted 
into larger pots'. Give support to the young 
shoots by placing small pieces of Birch twigs 
in the jmiIs. Another sowing for suoeesslonnl 
flowering may be made now in 3-inch tads, 
boxes, or turves. Germinate the seedlings 
in a warm pit and remove the seedlings 
directly they appear above the soil to cooler 
quarters. Admit air cm all favourable (♦eva¬ 
sions, and at no stage coddle Hie plants or 
they will grow weakly. The ground for Sweel 
Pens should lie prepared well in mlvaine, 
leaving tlie surface as rough as possible to 
be pulverised by frosl. Trench the soil to a 
depth of not less than 2 feet, incorporating 
with it a quantity of well-decayed manure, 
leaf-mould, and wood-ash. In favoured dis¬ 
tricts Sweet Peas may now lie sown In the 
open, choosing a warm, sheltered position.— 
F. IV. G. 

Are Gooseberry thorns poisonous? —The 

Inquiry by ” IV.McG." (Gariiening, January 
lath, p. .'HI. "Are Gooseberry Thorns 
J oifoiious? " brings back all old memory. The 
iimler-guirdener linil boon pruning Gooseberry 
bushes, and bis hand was iKiisoned. Sandy 
was a bachelor, and Hie poisoning may have 
been the result of lack of attention, and not 
IV result of the'aetual scratch. I remember 
driving into Falkirk, and iny mother stop¬ 
ping to ask Sandy the doctor's report when 
we met him on tlie road. " lie says I'll lose 
my lnind,” was the reply. Blit iu those days 
—nearly fifty years ago now—there was a 
famous bone-seller, " Danny " Ferguson by 
name, and in desperation Sandy went to lilm. 
11 Go home and put on a Groundsel poultice,” 
was the order, an 1 Sandy's hand was saved. 
I do not know that the story proves any¬ 
thing. except that even Groundsel' has its use 
in the world, but 1 thought it might interest 
your rea dt>rs.— Rosema ry. 

Cider Apples.— A recent note in Gardening 
concerning tlie older Apples was interesting. 
To tlie varieties named may lie added three 
others which were at one time favourites for 
the manufacture of this beverage. These nre 
Foxwlielp, Rcdstrcak, and Sline. The latter 
two, it is said, were chiefly prized, and the 
eider from these Apples was, so long ago ns 
KiTiO, celebrated over Europe. A curious fact 
may lie recorded In connection with cider. At 
that lime the price was not to exceed 12d. tier 
gallon, and no person except those who could 
exis'iid 1(10 marks annually, or who were of 
noble birth, was permitted to keep in his 
house any vessel of cider exceeding 10 gallons. 
This, surely, would suggest that the demand 
was greater than the supply.—IV. McG. 

Potentilla nltida. I find this pretty little 
Cinquefoil docs very well in my Eondon gar¬ 
den ill a poor stony soil with which is in¬ 
corporated a fair proportion of broken brick 
and old mortar. It seems to dislike winter 
damp particularly, and a well-drained warm 
soil seems essential I t its well-being. II must 
not lie too well fed or it will flower but 
sparsely, lint, in a poor soil it gives plenty of 
its delicate little white or pink flowers, which 
look well among the soft silvery foliage. 
Although not a rampant grower like some of 
its more vigorous relatives, such as I’, dubin, 
it soon spreads into a fair-sized patch.—IV. 
Ogden. 


Notes Of the week.— 7Vic Editor will hr 
grateful to readers who will kindly send shall 
twtrs of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. | fre i , 
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SWEET PEAS. 


I meet with many' people who, through 
need for food production in the war years, 
dropped Sweet Peas, hut are now making pre¬ 
parations for growing them once more. We 
are being reminded, too, that it will be the 
flower of the year, lie that as it may, we 
cannot close our eyes to the fact that of all 
garden blossoms which have risen from 
almost obscurity to a place of high esteem 
in the minds of the llower-loving public, 
nothing in the whole range of annuals con 
compare wit It Sweet Peas for their great 
wealth of lovely blossoms. Remembering 
what they consisted of in our younger days 
we must acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
raisers of the beautiful sorts which we have 
to-day. I never visit an exhibition where 
these flowers are staged without thinking of 
Keats' lines, well known to every lover of 
Sweet Peas :— 

“ Here are Sweet, Peas on tiptoe for a flight, 
With wings of gentle flush, o'er delicate 
white. 

And taper fingers catching at all things 
To bind them all about with tiny rings.” 

What would Kents say about the varieties 
of to-day, so easy to grow, and at such little 
cost? Did he over dream that the simple 
blossom us he knew it would ever rise to the 
eminence it has? 

X'o flower rewards those who will give it 
good culture, more liberally, or is calculated 
to bring more pleasure to those who love 
blossoms In their homes. We need not lie 
experts to appreciate this, neither need we 
go to n great deal of trouble in order to pro¬ 
vide for them, although no annual pays better 
for good treatment. We may not be in a imsi- 
lirtn to sow’ seed under glass and plant out 
the seedlings in spring. That will not disturb 
us, for if we are able to find Sweet Peas 
dec;ily-dug and fairly well manured soil. 


Sweet Pea Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock. 


helped by lime, we may rest assured that we 
shall have our reward in later days if wc are 
not able to sow our seed before April. In 
sowing, discriminate between thick sowing, 
and consequently crowded-out plants which 
never get a chance, and thin sowing of seed. 


that will grow Into robust plants and produce 
the finest blooms. 

Varieties. —Keen interest is being taken 
to-day in varieties, and almost every 
enthusiast in Sweet Tea culture has Ids pet 
sorts. Many have been the improvements 
during the last twenty years or so. and 
varieties of the early days, such as Salopian 
and Rady Grizel Hamilton have long since 
had to give place to better. We are, however, 
pleased to note the survival of several of our 
“ first loves,” notably Mrs. Hardeastle Sykes 
(a pale rose), John Ingman (carmine), and 
Nora Unwin (white). In the flight of time, 
and amid the host of introductions, it speaks 
much for these old favourites. They will be. 
in my collection again, as they have for many 
years. 

A COXDITIOX OF PRODUCTION. — With 110 
blossom is it so needful to remember that to 
have n continuance of flowers blooms must l>e 
cut off almost daily in the height of the sea¬ 
son. As is well known by all who grow 
Sweet Pens, to allow seed-pods to develop 
means a weakening of the plant's energies, 
and a consequent falling away of flowers. Wo 
must Tecognise the rule, “ To cut to have." 
and so abundant are they that if we denude 
a row entirely of flowers there will, within a 
few days, appear blossoms in iifcreasing num¬ 
bers, particularly if they are helped with a 
stimulant. 

It is this great productiveness, coupled 
with their simple culture that, so many whose 
object Is not to exhibit but. to grow flowers 
for indoor decoration, are looking forward to 
the ooming season and to blossoms which are 
in the best sense flowers for the home. 

Reahurst. 


Three Sweet Pea Novelties. 

Among the new Sweet Peas illustrated in this 
issue are Ilawlmark Ra vender and Picture. 
Mr. E. H. Jenkins has described 
II aw lm ark Ravender as “ one of the out¬ 
standing instances of 1B20,” having gained 
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for Messrs. A. Dickson ami Sons. Belfast, an 
Award of Merit from the Hoyul Horticul¬ 
tural Society at the spring show at Chelsea. 
In its own colour range it excels most of all. 
Iieing regarded as I lie purest lavender Spencer 
Sweet Pea that has yet lioen offered. When 
exhibited, both the growing plants and 
gathered sprays Instilled to vigour and free¬ 
dom of flowering, four flowers per spray 
being the rule. With these good attributes, a 
finely-waved character, and the rectified 
lavender tone of its flowers, the newcomer 
is destined for high rank. 

Picture, which gained an Award of Merit 
at the Chelsea Show in May. 1920 , when ex¬ 
hibited by Mr. It. Bolton, of Baythorn End, 
Essex, is " one of the most promising novel- 
lies for 1921." Its claim to notice, apart 
from size, are in (lie colour (slight creamy 
ground flushed with pink, with touches of 
apricot and salmon 1 and the good set of its 
beaut i fully-waved flowers on sturdy stems 
items which render it more valuable troth for 
decoration and exhibition. 

TaxoI; rn\ k, which is also illustrated, is 
aptly named. Exhibited by Mr. It. Bolton at 
the Chelsea Show in 1920, it secured an 
Award of Merit. This variety belongs to the 
Orange section, is a strong grower, yielding 
plenty of fours'on strong steins, and is 
characterised by a bold, well - expanded 
standard. 


The Problem of Varieties. 

Compared with the varieties of the Sweet Pea 
in cultivation a quarter of a century ago. the 
flowers of the present-dniy sorts at once re- 
vcal the immense strides which have lieen 
made in their improvement, both In regard to 
their astonishing size and in the wide range 
of the lovely and exquisite colours which are 
now available. A great advancement in the 
formation of the up-to-date types of flowers is 
nlo> another noticeable feature, many of litem 
being beautifully waved, frilled, and fluted. 
Under this latter category come all those 
known in the Sweet Pea world as the " Silen¬ 
cer ” vitrifies, and very lovely they are. lty 
tunny, whether exhibitors or not. tills form 
of waved flower, associated with the name of 
Countess Spencer, is preferred to all others. 
It may also be remarked that the flowers of 
many of the other types equal the Spencer 
varieties In point of size and In their superb 
colourings, only they are minus the pretty 
frilling and undulations of the wings or 
petals. There is also a decided gain in the 
constitution of I lie plants. This is now of 
such a robust character ns to lie particularly 
noticeable lu all recently raised varieties, 
and, ns a result, the flower-stems, when cul¬ 
tivation is of a high order, are proportionately 
still', stout, and of great. length. So far no 
further advance has been made in respect to 
til'; number of flowers yielded by each indi¬ 
vidual stem than has been evident during the 
last few years. As it is, the number is twice 
what, it used to be in the older sorts, and 
this fact, combined with the perfect form, 
large size of blooms, and great length of 
slem, to say nothing of the charming fra¬ 
grance. renders the Sweet Tea of to-day a 
most valuable (lower from all (points of view. 

So fai', the merits alone of the Sweet Pen 
have been treated u-i»n. Turning now to the 
other side of the question, the demerits of 
tile case will lie briefly touched upon. In the 
first place, the great. Increase- in the number 
of named varicties wlclrfi has taken place 
within recent years Is to be deplored. They 
nre now so .numerous as to ho absolutely be¬ 
wildering. and it is only exhibitors and those 
who keep in close touch with raisers and 
their Ini reductions who are in a position to 
select 1 lie best sorts in their varying shades 
, colour, from an up-to-date list, comprising. 
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perhaps, 150 to 200 varieties. To those who 
cultivate Sweet Peas simply for the sake of 
tiKiir beauty and fragrance, these long lists 
or names are most perplexing, and to many 
the selection from them of, isuy. from twelve 
10 twenty of the best sorts, is a very difficult, 
and to some tin impossible, task. If the varie¬ 
ties were all quite distinct if would not mat¬ 
ter much ; blit so many arc loo much alike, 
or, in other words, the variation in the dif¬ 
ferent tints or shades of colour is often so 
slight as to occasion surprise at ihccr bear¬ 
ing isep.nm.te names. In regard to this, the 
matter was brought forcibly to tiny mind in 
tic- following manner one year. Having two 
long rows lo sow for the supply of cut flowers, 
and not being at all anxious that, tlie various 
sorlis, which were numerous, should be kept 
distinct, -the seeds Averc mixed together. By 
the lii'tite the plants began blossom In g. 1 was 
called upon to supply a uon-comipeliitive ox- 
hilvi'i for a local show, and. having no other 
Sweet IVa flowers available at the lime — 
the date being rather into for an exhibit Ion— 
I in- requisite number was cut from the two 
rows in question. Tito selection and naming 
of the varieties having self and disj.net 
slmdcs of colour were a simple matter, lint 
when it came to the intermedin to shades and 
tints of different colours, it proved a most 
‘difficult laisk to identify many of them when 
mixed together in this way. and in some cases 
1: .had to lie abandoned. It would be a good 
thing if the varieties loo much alike ton 111 
b - eliminated, and the numliers of those which 
are really distinct reduced to reasonable pro¬ 
portions l>y reserving only the best In each 
shade of colour. ('• P- K. 


Sweet Peas in the Open Air. 

The nr. is im flower grown, either in this 
country or in North America, that gives 
lietler satisfaction or more genuine pleasure 
than Hie Sweet Pea either fur the market 
gardener, the florist, or in small gardens 
where they are grown for home decoration. 
Nor does any flower give .belter returns for 
the amount sppnt on it. The Sweet Pen is a 
strong feeder ami must have a rich, deep, 
well-worked, and well-drained soil, neither 
too light nor loo heavy, and one that does not, 
therefore, become sour loo soon. Sweet Pens 
can no more do well in a sour soil than any 
oilier plant. Always choose, if you can, a 
planting place out in the open, unshaded by 
tree or building. _ Dress -the soil that you 
have chosen with lmIf decayed manure, as 
free front weeds and insects as can he. 
Never lisp fresh manure or old manure that 
has been washed clean of plant food. When 
yon manure the soil let it have a large hand¬ 
ful of bone-meal lo each square yard, ami 
mix 'manure, hone-men 1, and soil together 
thoroughly, digging your dressing well down 
into the ground. The land should also lie 
dressed with fresTiljvslnkcd lime. The roofs 
must work for food, therefore let the strips 
that you dig be wide enough to allow for I His 
or your plants will die liefore they need. This 
digging must lie done in Ihe autumn, as the 
soil is left rough until spring. 

lit spite of a widespread belief that Ihe 
same soil will not grow more than two years’ 
crops running, I hold that Sweet. Pens will 
thrive for many years in one soil if only Hint 
soil is well dressed every autumn and no un- 
In-alllty plants arc found. In limes of plant 
disease let one year's crop he ns far away 
from I ha I of Ihp vear before as room will 
allow. 

When spring comes, and Ihe soil no longer 
sticks to the tools, dress your ground lightly 
with woml-aslies one pint, son I one piul, 
superphosphate one cupful lo tlie square 
yard. Dig Ihe dressing lightly in and mix 
Avilh Ihe surface soil, not loo deeply, but 
within easy reach of Ihe tools Rake Hie 


soil over to lake away rubbish anti lumps and 
to ensure a smooth lop-soil. Make a shallow 
trench, from 0 inches to S inches deep iu the 
middle of the prepared patch of land, and let 
the bottom of the trenrh lie IcA-el. Now work 
in a little wood-nsh, soot, and superphosphate, 
cover this with an Inch or two of soil, which 
you should make fairly firm, anil sow your 
seed, taking care not to over-crowd it. For 
ordinary purposes sow the seeds 4 inches 
apart : for exhibition seeds nllOAV from 
S incites to 10 inches or more. Weak plants 
are sure to grow from over-crowded seeds. 
Seeds must lie 1 inch deep at the first sow¬ 
ing, hut when the soil is warmer at the time 
of later sowing put in your seed from 2 Inches 
to it inches deep. The soil must tie firm that 
It may keep the seed in touch with the damp 
earth and quicken germination. Boose earth 
dries out loo soon. 

Your seed sown, have tiro Foa-sl ieks and 
twigs ready, and they will lie in time for Hie 
young plants when those begin to run. let 
jour sticks Avail on Hie plants, not Hie plants 
on the sticks, unless you Avisli lo have your 
young Bens tAvisled up higgledy-piggledy. 

Whether you use slakes from trees or some 
more elaborate support, let your work he firm 
or the wind Avill have it liefore long. When 
the plants have grown to a height of from 
■f inches lo <1 Indies begin the filling-in of the 
trench, and carry it on little liy little as the 
l’ens grow up. and ahvays have firm soil on 
both sides of the run. 

There is then nothing .more to do lieyotul 
thoroughly watering the plants. Do not 
sprinkle the water—this mistake will lompt 
the roots up lo Ihe surface, n had thing for 
Ihe plant. Take care that Ihe Avnler goes 
right down to Ihe roots. During hot, dry 
weather give Ihe plants a good spray every 
evening with the hose,-and yon will clean 
your Sweet Bens thoroughly, washing the 
pores free of dust and droAvn off aphides. 

During the growing season giA*o the plants 
a soaking AviI h a good fertiliser, one teaspomi- 
fnl to one gallon of water. Always water the 
plants In the regular woy before using a 
fori Riser or you will burn the roots, t'se 
the hoe freely lo destroy weeds and, by 
mnklng a blanket of tine soil, to keep the 
plants moist. In long spells of hot. dry 
weather give a light mulching of well-rolled 
manure, about 2 inches deep, and wide enough 
on either •side of Hie run to eoA-er the ground 
over Ihe roots. This will keep Die soil cool 
and moist, as well as giving extra plant food 
to be carried to the roots by means of rain 
or watering. When 1 110 cooler night's begin 
retnoA-e this mulch that the ground may bo 
free to Avarm up during the day. 

" Ax Evf.rv-tiay Man.” 


Sweet Peas for outdoor.— The following Is 
a selection of freely-blooming Sweet Betts for 
outdoor culture for market Avork which 
would lie dlfflpull lo excel:—1, Constance 
Hinton (Avhitei; 2, Nora I'tiwin (while); 
Countess Silencer (pink); 1, Hercules (rose- 
pink); 5, U. A. Felton tpinkish-lilac); <•. 
Thomas Stevenson (orange-scarlet); 7. Daisy 
Rtnl (while with red edge): K, Double's 
Cream (cream); 9, Fiery Cross (carmine- 
red); 10, ItosabeUe (glowing rose): 11, It Aval 
Purple (purple): and 12, Asia Obit (lavender, 
suffused Avillt mauve). Mr. Win. Cuthbert- 
son, In his " Sweel Bens and Antirrhinums.*’ 
makes Ihe following suggestion, in the order 
nil met] :—Mrs. A. Hitchcock (semi-double, 
cream - pink), Nora Unwin, Illuminator 
(cerise - pink, flushed salmon), It. A. Felton, 
Rosabella, Warrior (maroon), Thomas 
Stevenson, Sunproof Crimson, or Maud 
Holmes (crimson); Hobble's Cream, Elfrida 
Pearson Iblttsli pink), Mrs. Cuthbertson (rose 
and white bieolour), and Mrs. T. Jones (clear 
ldne).—W. A.. It., . 
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Mendelism and Sweet Pea Breeding. 


It is a Miit> saying Ilia I i lie Sweet Pea con- 
t bines to progress in a variety of direct ions— 
colour-development, size, and nmnlier of 
(lowers per spray, fof instance, liaising new 
varieties is very interesting and very 
fascinating work, hut it takes years to secure 
a fixed variety from Which a stock can be 
wised to make it of commercial value. The 
process of cross-fertilisation for the raising 
of new varieties involves the practical ap¬ 
plication -of Mendel's principles. Mr. \V. 
Cullihertson, a successful Sweet I'ca raiser, 
suggests that those who have not studied 
Mendelism ought hv do so if they seriously 
intended Id take up Sweet l’ea breeding. 
Groweis, generally, will note with not a little 
satisfaction and pride that Mendel's earliest 


generation betray (lie change effected in the 
germ-cells hy the original cross. One quarter 
Is short and one quarter tall, and the de¬ 
scendants of these two classes retain, unless 
they are again hybridised, the qualities of 
tallness and shortness respectively for ever. 
The other half of the second generation will 
all he tall—another proof that in this par¬ 
ticular combination tallness is the 
“dominant " quality—but they will not pro¬ 
duce more than a certain definite p report ion 
of tall descendants. Mendel experimented 
with other pairs of contrasted characters and 
found thill in every instance they followed 
the same scheme of inheritance. Thus, 
coloured flowers were "dominant" to while, 
in the ri]>e seed yellow was "dominant " to 
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found that when a Sweet Pea with factors 
for purple flowers and long pollen grnlus was 
crossed to a Pea with factors for red flowers 
and round pollen grains, the two factors that 
came from the same parent'I ended to be in¬ 
herited together. This was a very inqsirlant 
discovery in more ways than one. It led on 
to the idea that the factors lie in definite 
older in the nuclear Indies called chromo¬ 
somes, and Its extension has shed some light 
on various puzzling facts. Since the elucida¬ 
tion of the nature of colour In the Sweeet. 
Pea, phenomena of a similar kind has been 
witness’d in other plants, notably in Stocks, 
Knu |>d logons, anil Orchids, as well as in 
poultry and animals. 

Prom what we know of the history of vari¬ 
ous strains of the Sweet Tea one thing stands 
out clearly. The new character does not 
arise from a pre-existing variety by any pro¬ 
cess of graduai'selectinn. conscious or other¬ 
wise. It turns up suddenly complete in Itself, 
and hereafter it can he associated hy crossing 
witli other existing characters to produce a 
gamut of new varieties. How this comes 
about is described in iiopulnr terms hy Mr. 
t'uthbertson In ids excellent little book, 
“Sweet Pens and Antirrhinums" (James 
Clarke). The illustration he uses is the at¬ 
tempt to get a large scarlet variety which 
would produce four bloom sprays in abun¬ 
dance. The question would lie asked, 
“Which is the brightest scarlet?" The 
answer might be Dobbio’s Scarlet, Red Star, 
or Scarlet Monarch. Well, one of thrso 
would he one of the parents, while the other 
would be a vigorous-growing variety which 
produeeil large flowers on four bloom sprays 
every time. Asking oneself which varieties 
did this, irrespective of colour, one would 
answer. Mrs. Culhberlson, Agricoin. Hercules, 
or Marks Tey. One of these, say .Mrs. 
t'uthbertson, would he adopted as Hie female 
parent, and in the early lmd stage some 
flowers would require to lie emasculated by 
removing all the anthers before they hud 
dehisced, i.r.. hurst and shod their pollen. 
These flowers must be carefully marked, and 
the next, day, or the following one, pollen 
must ho brought from the other parent, the 
bright scarlet one. and applied to the stigma 
of Mis. Cothbertsnn. The marked flowers 
should then follow their normal process and 
ripen pods of seed which must lie carefully 
saved and kept in separate packets till sow¬ 
ing time. The seeds are sown and trented in 
the ordinary way, special strong culture not 
being advisable for such plants. They ought, 
however, to be planted where they can have 
room to grow ns distinct plants, and not get 
intertwined with any others. " It is here 
that one of the most wonderful and interest¬ 
ing things happen," Mr. Culhberlson says. 
On the flowers produced on these plants no 
dependence at all can lie placed. Students of 
Mendel's law will understand why this is. 
The seeds of the plants produced in this, the 
first or FI generation, must he carefully saved 
and carefully kept separate and labelled. 
Next sowing time they, or a part of them, 
must lie sown and planted at. least a foot 
apart.—IS inches is better—in the lines, in 
lids generation, railed F2, new forms will 
arise, and it is possible the large scarlet, 
giving plenty of " fours," which was the ob¬ 
ject in view when setling out, may appeal - . 
If it does it must be carefully marked and 
the seed saved for sowing again npxt season 
to see if It Is flxed and will breed I rue to the 
improved type. Of course, it may or it may 
not. If it does not. some other selection may 
give something of promise, ami Hie process of 
growing to prove must be carried on the fol¬ 
lowing season. It will be seen from this, adds 
the author, that (lie process of raising is a 
prolonged one, and after Hie new variety has 
proved to lie fixed, a stock must lie worked up 
for sale, which may lake other two or three 
years. IIerbkrt II. Warm.e. 
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experiments seem to have been made with 
varieties of the culinary l’ea, a plant pecu¬ 
liarly suitable* for his purpose, because, as it 
depends entirely on self-fertilisation, he was 
able to cross the varieties without fear of the 
results being affected by the interference of 
insects, wind, or other agency. 

Moreover, Hie Pen has diverged under culti¬ 
vation Into a large number of well-marked 
varieties—tall and dwarf, while-llowe red and 
coloured, green-seeded and yellow, smooth- 
seeded and wrinkled. Let tall Peas and 
short IVas he crossed with one another. The 
result of such n cross is that all their de¬ 
scendants in the tiist generation will lie tall. 
It Is therefore assumed Hint in this particular 
hybrid tallness is what is railed t lie 
"dominant " quality, and shortness the “ re¬ 
cessive." Hut tho results in the second 


green, and round shape was “dominant” to 
wrinkled, and so on. Having determined a 
general scheme of inheritance which experi¬ 
ment showed to hold good for each of the 
seven pairs of alternate characters with 
which he worked. Mendel set himself to pro¬ 
viding a theoretical interpretation of this 
scheme, which, ns he Clearly realised, must 
be in Hi? terms of germ cells. 

Onp of the foremost exponents of Hie law 
of Mendelism is Prof. R. C. Punnet I, and his 
work, entitled " Mendelism" (Macmillans). is 
authoritative. In this lie 1ms a good deal to 
tell us about the interaction of factors, which 
explains, for instance, how certain strains of 
while Sweet Peas will, when crossed together, 
produce only red-flowered progeny. In 100(’> 
Prof. XV. R. Itateson and Prof. Punnett made 
the discovery of the linkage of factors. They 
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Size v. Quality in Vegetables. 

As a rule we are supposed to look to exhibi¬ 
tions as a guide to what should constitute (lie 
ideal in any class of horticultural product, 
but however this may he, a change aptiears to 
have taken place witli regard to vegetables. 
Let. anyone pay a visit to one or more of the 
principal exhibitions at which vegetables are 
made a speciality and note the size of the 
different exhibits staged; he will plainly see 
that size is the main object .aimed at. All 
gardeners who have to keep up a supply of 
the best produce which tile kitchen garden 
can afford know that size in the majority of 
kinds, at any rate, is not looked upon with 
favour by the cook, and si ill less by those 
who may have to partake of them. True, we 
may admire extraordinary productions, such 
as the fine Unions we sometimes see. and 
which show the skill which has been brought 
lo bear upon them, but are they any the 
better for being so large? Take Cauliflowers, 
again. If these at one lime were shown 
much larger than breakfast cups they would 
be passed over. Resides being coarse they 
are strong in flavour in the extreme. Autumn 
(limit and other selections of the same type 
are useful kinds, but lo force them on In as 
large a size as possible is a step in the 
wrong direction. The Waloheren Cauliflower, 
if placed in competition nowadays with these 
huge productions, would be simply nowhere, 
lint when cooked and placed upon t he table 
the verdict would be the other way. Wnl- 
cheren has in many gardens been discarded, 
but where high quality is desired no better 
Cauliflower can be grown for coming in 
ilurlng the waning summer months and the 
early autumn. It must lie admitted that 
autumn Cauliflowers of the larger types are 
not much appreciated on the table, there often 
being complaints' as to their strong flavour 
and -so fori it, medium-sized heads being much 
the best.. Celery, too. Is invariably exhibited 
too large. The excuse that is generally made 
is that those large heads are only for exhibi¬ 
tion, just ns if they were not to he eaten. 
If not suitable to send to tnhle what is the 
use in producing them' of such large size? 
To make Celery griiw lo this large size it 
has to he forced on with high feeding, the 
result being that the texture is coarse iti the 
extreme, the stems hollow and decaying 
quickly. If not suitable for table It should 
not lie for exhibition, and yet these huge 
bonds are supposed to illustrate what we 
should aim to produce. Large early Onions 
may he used up. as the quality is invariably 
very good, even if they do not keep very 
well. Medium-sized Onions are both the best 
keepers and most useful for every-day use. 
Large Tomatoes appear to he going com¬ 
pletely out of favour, medium-sized shapely 
fruits being preferred. Fruits of 4 oz. weight 
each are much to lie preferred to those which 
range from 2 lb. to 1 Ih. in weight. Quality 
is what is wanted, anil the larger in size 
tile tubers of rotators are, so docs their 
quality decrease. Medium-sized and shapely 
roots of such as Beetroot, Carrots, and 'Tur¬ 
nips arc the most appreciated, and these we 
should aim to secure. A. C., 


French Beans. -As the days lengthen these 
will be more easily forced. A maximum tem¬ 
perature of lifl degs. and a minimum of M 
(legs, will suit them admirably. Place them 
In the lightest position possible, and mnin- 
1 nil: a mo kit atmosphere, otherwise they will 
become infested with red spider. Liquid 
manure should he afforded at every alternate 
watering to those plants which arc fruiting, 
and when the weather is line syringe them 
thoroughly in the morning and early after¬ 
noon with tepid water. To maintain a regular 


supply, a small batch should be sown every 
fortnight iri pots 7 inches or 8 Inches in 
diameter, using a eomjtosl of a moderately 
light texture. Masterpiece and Sunrise are 
excellent varieties for forcing. — F. \Y. (!. 


Fallow Ground. 

Soli., that is unbilled or not maturing a crop 
of any kind is all the better, especially if of 
a heavy nature, for full exposure to the 
weather, by digging or trenching, as the case 
may require. It would be well If allotment- 
holders studied" this aspect of the question 
more, though I am well aware the a.Ilotmenl- 
hohli r has very lit lie I Line at command ex- 
cepq of a Saturday afternoon, but he should 
take advantage of the longer days imme¬ 
diately they are with u.«. All foils are 
greatly Omjproved by frost during wittier, 
slugs and oilier pests of the soil, if not anni¬ 
hilated, being lessened lo a great extent 
through tint exposure, while the ground 
works down to a much finer tilth towards 
March and April, when cropping begins in 
earnest. As regards 

\MXT'k i\c;, one has to study the nature of 
Hut soil, also the kind of manure the culti¬ 
vator can command. That from tlie stable is 
mostly in evidence, and when not too de¬ 
composed one of the best for retentive roils, 
while that from the cowshed is the host 
manure for light or sandy ground. Trench¬ 
ing 2% feet or feet, deep entails much labour, 
but is time well spent, as it enables the 
worker to bury much rubbish, such as Cab¬ 
bage slumps, coarse Turnips, ami Celery 
trimmings, placing I lie manure mid-way, so 
Cmf the criming crop may reap the benefit of 
1' Double digging or has lard trenching is 
marc in vogue than that, of deep trenching, 
and should is? practised by all cultivators 
whenever possible. Such deep working of 
Hi ■ soli allows free ramification of the ro ds, 
and acts as a kind of reservoir during spy I is 
of drought sometimes experienced in I lie 
.summer. Manure should be placed at the 
bottom of tlie second spit, and a further 
supply between the two. leaving the top ppll 
as rough as possible. Some .prefer ridging 
I he sail—a good idea where the soil is heavy, 

I lie lines running north and eon ill. Soil 
treated in this manner usually works down 
well in spring, while for easily worked soil 
little or no advantage Is derived from it, as 
far as my experience goes. While cottagers 
and allotment-holders cannot get manure 
enough for their quarters, it is well known 
that the gardens of the wealthy are fre¬ 
quently overdone, the resultant crops be¬ 
coming coarse. A dressing of fresh lime 
every few years would prove far more bene¬ 
ficial lo the produce taken from tile ground. 
Snot, and wood ashes are excellent fertilisers 
for any kind of soil, and should be used in 
preference to animal manure for Carrots, 
Reel, lhirMiu'.jis, Snlsaf.V, etc., applying these 
in spring when preparing the seed-bed. In 
using tli(> word preference, it must not lie 
taken that stable manure can he utilised for 
these roots, as such would only produce 
forked, ungainly, and unusable roots. 
Ground iflint has been previously manured, 
and carried a crop, such as Celery, late 1’ota- 
tnes, or Broccoli, makes suitable quarters for 
those. As ground prepared for spring 
Onions must he suitably manured to secure 
the best results, early Potatoes (if not al¬ 
ready [planted with spring Cabbage) may 
occupy the site without further enriching. 
The tubers will he much superior in quality, 
and prolwbily less would he seen of disease, 
leaf-curl and scab. 

It. is surprising the produce that allotment- 


holders take from their plots, and it is sel¬ 
dom land of die best quality meted, out, yet 
by deep cultivation, frequent stirring of the 
soil, and a moderate surface dressing of one 
of the many artificials mow offered, excellent 
crops are obtained. .1. Mayxk. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Brussels Sprouts. —Referring to 
your advertisement (page 11, Gabdeaixs. 
January 8th. 1021), I have difficulty in grow¬ 
ing Brussels Sprouts. My soil is wot and 
rather heavy, subsoil brick clay. The plants 
grow lo quite a good size, hut the sprouts 
are either very small or very open. I do not. 
think it can lie the seed, as I have got it from 
several reputable firms. Can you help me?— 
J. llOMFRAV. 1 Yrtlinff/or Square, Creirr. 

[A wet soil is detrimental to the well-being 
of Brussels Sprouts, and should, therefore, 
he drained. Heavy soils should occasionally 
1>‘ dressed with the residue of a garden re¬ 
fuse from tiros after it has been screened lo 
rid It of slones, etc., or a dressing of lime, 
say from half lo three-quarters of a bushel of 
lime to the square rod once in every four or 
five years. Manure Is, of course, essenlial if 
the soil is poor, but not so much is required 
as when a light soil has to he dealt with. 
‘Open, ragged sprouts is usually due either lo 
over-luxuriance, i.<\, a loo rich soil, or from 
lack of some constituent—generally lime—in 
it. Lime for I he purpose should he fx-osli 
from the kiln and be placed in heaps on the 
ground to become air-slaked, and covered 
thinly with soil. As soon as slaked spread 
and dig it in. Allow at least, an interval of 
three to four weeks between llie application 
of manure and that of the lime.] 

Destroying wireworm (E. .V. C.). The lies! 
cure for wireworm is undoubtedly gas-lime, 
but as you are unable lo procure this you 
must have recourse to some oilier remedy. 
Itapc cake is a good trap. Bury small pieces 
just, below the surface lo attract, the wire- 
worm. You might also bury small slices of 
Mangold, Turnips, Potatoes, or Carrots below 
the surface, a small skewer being stuck lilt i 
each [deep to show where it is burled. These 
traps should be examined every morning. Any 
of the soil fumigants now on the market are 
also good remedies, digging these into the 
ground according to the Inst ructions sent with 
I hem. 

Fowl manure and soot for Tomatoes.— 

Two years ago 1 had tile pleasure of inspect¬ 
ing and assisting in the work of {stocktaking 
or the contents of a particularly wel'I-mn n- 
n-sed nunserv. The Tomato plants were ex¬ 
ceptionally strong and 2iea.ltby,and laden with 
fruits of high quality. The mo eager said : 
“ This is all tiie result of the judicious use of 
fowl manure.” Last year I made good use of 
dry fowl manure, too, and secured very line 
crops of Tomatoes, which were otherwise 
grown ia very ordinary soil. 1 mixed the 
manure with the main hulk of the enil and 
lop-dressed afterwards, mixing the lutfniire 
with lumpy turf. I always use soot in mode¬ 
ration and wood ashes freely, and rarely 
have fruits with yellow bases and green 
patches. Before using wood ashes and scot 
many fruits fueled lo colour satisfactorily. A 
friend of mine several years ago told meTliut. 
lr* had been warned time after time by cer¬ 
tain cultivators to he careful and not us‘ 
fresh soot. but. only old. At: last he decided 
lo test quite new wool, so lie brushed down 
some soot from his own chimney and look It 
utmost warm lo the Tomato-house, where he 
sentitered :i.t on (lie surface soil in the pots. 
Some soot adhered to the fiides of 1 lie damn 
pots, and in the course of a few days he found 
tlie roots plentiful, permeating Hie surface 
and extending up the sides of the pots in the 
pure root, itself. I merely mention lliis as a 
fact, as I can thoroughly rely niton my 
friend's word.— 0. G. B. 
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TREES ARD SHRUBS. 

Pine-trees for Present Planting. 

The various Pines are useful for several pnr- Moxtery Pinf tP. radiate. or P. insignia 


1 mses, for not. onlv are many of them valu¬ 
able limber trees, lull they form handsome 
decorative specimens, provide good shelter, 
and are useful for blocking out undesirable 
objects. Those that may be grown in this 
country require well-drained ground, and 
give belter results in that of a sandy or light 
nature Than in very heavy or clayey soil.. In 
fact there are some that succeed admirably 
in the pure sand of dunes in the vicinity of 
the sea. This alone emphasises their value 
for shelter, for trees that withstand violent 
winds from tlie sea may lie expected to give 
even belter results inland, where the force of 
the wind is often less. An important point 
to remember in planting Pines is that small 
plants become established more quickly than 
large ones, and better results are likely to 
follow planting young trees 1 foot to feet 
high than those that are " feet to fi feet In 
height. They must not be planted deeply, 
just deep enough to cover the surface roots, 
for plants that are planted several inches too 
deep are less able to withstand fungus 
diseases than those with their roots close to 
the surface. Varieties of Pines are usually 
increased by grafting, hut there is little in 
these varieties for general planting, and it is* 
more satisfactory to rely upon species I hat 
have been propagated by seeds. 

The Austrian Pink (Pinus f.arieio var. 
nigricans) is one of tile.best of all shelter 
trees, and as its foliage is dense it is also an 
excellent tree for blocking out unsightly 
objects. It is a geographical variety of P. 
Otrieio (the Corsican Pine), and comes true 
from seed. The Corsican Pine has a lighter 
branch system and less close leafage. It pro¬ 
duces better timber than the Austrian form, 
lint is nol so useful for shelter. 

Pints syi.vestris, the Scots Pine, Js a very 
familiar object, with its stately habit, orange 
and grey bark, and grey-green leaves. It is 
planted very extensively under forest con¬ 
ditions, blit also grows into a handsome, 
Isolated specimen, and a really old and well- 
developed Scots Pine has ns much to com¬ 
mend it as a well-grown Lebanon Cedar. It 
is also n go ( od shelter tree. 

Pints excei.sa Is the Pine Pine of the 
Himalaya, a large tree with horizontal 
branches dollied with slender, glaucous 
leaves 5 inches or fi inches long, produced in 
groups of five. The cones are very con¬ 
spicuous, t! inches to S inches long, cylindrical, 
and pendant from the ends of the branches. 
It forms a line decorative tree, hut requires 
shelter from violent wind. Two other Pines 
that are very similar in outline and In general 
appearance, except lor the oulline of the 
cones and oilier small botanical differences, 
are I*. Armandl, from China, and P. 
AyoenlmitP, tlie Hickory Pine of Mexico. 
Hotli give good results here under similar con¬ 
ditions to I*, excclsa. 

The Maritime Pine (P. Pinaster) is one of 
tlie best species for planting on sand dunes, 
lint it is not suitable for very cold districts. 
Forming a large tree, it is conspicuous by- 
reason of its thick, reddish bark and by its 
(•lusters of hard, bright-brown cones. li is 
grown very extensively in the sandy regions 
of France and Portugal bordering the Pay of 
Biscay, where it is of considerable com¬ 
mercial importance on account of the resin 
and turpentine obtained from it by Weeding. 
It is planted extensively on the south const, 
both for ornament and shelter. Another 
familiar Pine on tho South Const of England 
is the 


as it is frequently called). This is easily dis¬ 
tinguished amongst other Pines by reason of 
the cheerful effect of its bright green leaves, 
which are produced in bundles of three, it 
grows very rapidly and quickly forms an 
ornamental tree, good shelter, or a block for 
unsightly objects. It is better suited for the 
milder maritime counties than for colder in 
land gardens. 

Pixus Pixea, the Stone Pine, is a hand¬ 
some tree of moderate size from tlie Mediter¬ 
ranean region. It usually develops with a 
short stout trunk and a wide-spreading flat 
head, hearing vigorous, dark-green leaves 
4 inches or 5 inches long, and large woody 
cones containing edible seeds. 

The Weymouth Pink (P. slrobus) is well 
known by reason of iis glaucous-green, 
slender leaves, which are borne in bundles of 
th-o. It can he planted throughout the 
country but is subject to attacks of aphis, 
which sometimes assume serious proportions, 
therefore it should nol he planted in districts 
where disease is known to exist. A very 
similar tree is found in P. monticola The 
former is from Eastern and the latter from 
Western X. America. 

Pints Rehngeaxa. the Laec-hark Pine from 
China, is one of the rarer Fines that should 
only In* grown as an ornamental specimen. 
Its peculiarity lies in tin* fact that its hark 
is continually being shed in small patches, 
giving trunk and branches a mottled 
character. The hark of mature trees is said 
lo he while, inti old trees arc not known in 
this country. 

Pints Tni'XBERor, from .Inpan, is n useful 
tree for planting in exposed positions near 
I ho sea. It thriven in sand and is used by the 
Japanese for planting on sand dunes. It lias 
i peculiar Mulct of sometimes producing its 
cones in large clusters surrounding the 
branches, as many as fifty or sixty cones 
being included in a single cluster. 

Pints Montana is useful for planting 
Yvliere a low bushy evergreen, is desired. It 
in usually seen from .1 feet to 0 feet high, 
although one form, unelnatn, assumes the pro¬ 
portions of a timber tree. 

In addition to those mentioned there are 
many oilier Pines that may he obtained for 
general ornamental planting, but those re¬ 
ferred to are sufficient to guide intending 
planters to some of I lie best for ornament , 
shelter, or profit. I> 


BIRDS, 

The Skylark. 

At. ready fjahuacy list hi the skylark (Ahiuda 
jirvonsils) has boon delighting hearers with its 
song, although there has so far been little 
enough sun to tempi, lids blithe feathered 
songster into vocalism. There is something 
very delightful in listening to tlie melodious 
cl,rains when the iierfonuie.rs are soaring 
aloft beyond the reach of human ken. When 
it. first arises from the earth its notes are 
feeble and interrupted ; as it ascends, how¬ 
ever, they gradually swell to their full tone, 
and long after the bird lias reached the height 
where it. Is lost to the eye. it still continues 
to. charm the ear with its melody. Of the 
whole family of larks, the skylark is the 
most harmonious, no it is the most widely 
d.iiTnsod throughout the country. Some 


farmer ivtitweiiluliviN. at a meeting of the 
\n|ih:llltJ lonyhire t'oumol the otlter day, 
showed (themselves oblivions lo the test belie 
value of ’the lark, and. misjudging the 
eioiKidiiic, pleaded vigorously for a war to 
tin* death. The trouble was the old one of 
damage to the crops. Fortunately, the pro- 
1 asal to proscribe the birds by removing them 
from the Wild Birds Pioleetion Order was 
defeated, lint only by a narrow majority. It 
is difficult for me to believe that larks at 
any season get enough from the wheat fields 
to justify their extermination : and I doubt 
If the farmers themselves really at heart 
thought so, to judge from the arguments ad¬ 
vanced. One of them (Sir Arthur De Cn.pell 
Brooke), in sniiporllng the withdrawal of the 
Bird front the list, urged -‘the inconsistency 
of including among protected wild birds the 
kestrel, which preyed upon larks.” I should 
have thought that it was quite a proper 
arrangement, I lie hawk helping to preserve 
I hr beautifully balanced scales of Nature, of 
which I lie gamekeeper and Ills master too 
often take little heed. By a carious coinci¬ 
dence. Hird .Votes unit Ycirx (Royal Society 
Pc the Protection of Birds), just issued, has 
a useful litflo reference to the value of the 
lark which migiil be quoted, although it was 
) Tinted as a protest, against the use of sky¬ 
larks and other song-finks for the table, as 
I bough there were any British people, pre¬ 
pared to eat our feathered friends and* 
entertainers. What arc the actual facts 
a bout " the other side of the picture,” as 
known to ornithologists and to those farmers 
who have investigated the question? it is 
ask'Ml, These: That (he lark will attack the 
i are of young green plants, espec ially If the 
need was not planted deep enough, and tints 
do damage at one season : that all the year 
i: eats weevils, wire worm, and other highly 
destniclhe;pesls, and great quanUlios of weed 
seeds ; t ha t, in I lie words of I>r. W. E. Ool- 
linge {Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
It.IS), suiqorted by the verdicts of Mr. F. W. 
Frohnwh (Natural History Museum). Pro¬ 
fessor Newstead. and others, ” the injuries it 
Toes are far oni weighed by Ihe hcnelils it 
confers.” In the face of these facts ” thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of a useful bird are 
annually killed.” as Pa,non Theodore Wood 
deplores. *■ for a practically needless pur- 
1 ose, and ngiicuTturisfs injured to no lililo 
degree by the consequent, loss of their ser¬ 
vices.'’ Which, then, is to lie “ tolerated "— 
the minstrel of the sky, friend of poet and 
food-grower alike, or the sale of its tiny body 
to: foustnni'lion hvlhe gourmand? 

H. II. W. 


American blight.— The exterminating of 
Ill’s i>ost is lime well spent, and while the 
trees are dormant is ihe best time lo apply 
any remedy likely lo lessen its attack on 
our Apple trees during Hie coming season, 
(iislumd compound, with very little dilution, 
is a safe and efficient wash, especially on the 
.trunk and main branches of the tree, work¬ 
ing it well into the crevices of the hark, not 
omiltlTig the base of each tree a few Inches 
below tin* surface of the ground. This para¬ 
site is frequently found hibernaling among 
(lie tools, so that drastic treatment is often 
necessary with badly-affected trees. Although 
the winter season is the best: time to wage 
war against it, steps should lie taken to fol¬ 
low It up throughout 11n* year, as it is only by 
pernever tnce that litis pest can he eradicated. 
Methylated spirit at full strength will cleanse 
tlie trees—rather the trunk and main 
branches—if put on with a half-worn-out 
painter's brush: hut it is too expensive just 
now to think of using it in any quantity. <iis- 
liurst can tic relied upon as a spray for tlie 
head of a tree, and may have quassia extract 
or nicotine added in extreme cases.—J. 
Mayne. 
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OUTDOOR PMRTS. 

The Hepaticas. 


Iliirmn. spring flowers from the mountains, 
enatses. amt wood to nils of Xorfli America and 
same parts of Europe, though not: of the 
Itrltish Isles, these are treasures with which 
to adorn our gardens. Heralds of the days 
that are to come, their charming flowers np- 
Iear with the advent of the Xew Year, gradu¬ 
ally Increasing in numbers until the end of 
March, when they reach the zenith of their 
beauty. The Hejatka loves a loose, moist, 
leafy soil, such ns the decayed matter found 
U the ditches of old woodlands, and a site 
screened from bright sunshine, such ns is 
provided by summer-leafing trees or the 
shade of a wall, evergreen trees being loo 
heavy mid dense. ft!veil these conditions, 
the plants will not only flower profusely, hut 
will seed freely. The favourite haunt of the 


On (old and damp soils the Hopntlcn loses 
iis leaves in winter, whereas in well-drained 
soils the leaves are to a considerable extent 
retained. In order to keep them cool in sum¬ 
mer, I place flat stones about the plants. A 
a rentier way is to plant dwarf Sedums and 
Roekfoils among them, as these add addi¬ 
tional ehnrni. The first and most important 
point in tin' 

t'Pi/n iti-: of these exquisite harbingers of 
spring is to find the site and soil most suit¬ 
able to their requirements. Tills should he 
fairly deep, as these little plants are deep 
rooters, well drained, and with which has 
been incorporated a goodly quantity of grit 
and decayed leaf-mould, among which the 
masses of roots may ramify freely, and in 
which the plants may remain undisturbed 


a strong-growing plant, from fi incites to It) 
Inches in height, and is the first to bloom, the 
lovely sky-blue flowers living as large as a 
crown piece. This handsome species spreads 
by means of long underground stems, and has 
largh. pale grin'll, tivc lnhed, woolly leaves, 
ll Is a very lieantlfnl and choice plant, 
which with me. however, lakes longer lo bo- 
oome established than the common Hopntlcn. 
A. H. angulosa alrooieruloa grnndiflorn is an 
improved form of the great Hepaticn, with 
flowers of deep purple-bine. These are larger 
than those of the type, and the plant is more 
vigorous. 

A. II. anouixis.v i.ii.acixa is a charming 
plant , with pale lilac flowers, the broad [totals 
overlapping. If is also said to .flower earlier 
than the type in some parts, but with me'this 
is not so. A. II. angulosa alba produces large 
single white flowers, and should bo included 
in every collection. 

The common Hrr.vriCA (A. II. triloba) is less 
vigorous than the great Hepatlea, rarely 
treadling more than 1!) inches in height. There 



A delightful 'picture now unfolding itself. 


Ileptitictl appears lo he the southern Oak 
woods of the Alps, where it Is protected from 
the glare of the sun. II is also said to be 
one of the mountain plants that creep nearest. 
Hie Mediterranean wherever (he. Hills np- 
pnim li tin' sea. I grow thorn at the foot of 
i.asle.ily walls and beneath thinly fur- 
n'ished porgolas. losibions in which the roots 
tire cool and proteeled from dlreel sunshino. 
Tinder these condi!Ions they have grown into 
huge (lumps, a single plant producing hun¬ 
dreds of flowers. The soil being heavy, much 
rand, grit, and leaf soil were added when the 
1 In illations were made. After a number of 
years, some of Hie largest plants show signs 
of exhaustion, and I find it necessary to lift 
(mil divide them, this being done in early 
autumn. Although blue, lilac, and ptirpte- 
flifWered Varieties predominate, we have 
white, loth single and double. | ink, and deep 
rose, also single and double, all producing a 
etiaimning effect, whether in the shaded bor¬ 
der. tool rock garden, or (filler position suit¬ 
able to their requirements. 

Digitized by CjOO^lC 


for a number of years. Scatter a thin top- 
dressing of soil over them each winter when 
the leaves of overhead trees have fallen. The 
leaves thus hurled will Ihe[i_licconie excellent 
material for the plants to Cecil upon. It. is 
remarkable the quantities of flowers a single 
clump will produce, and this at a lime when 
the majority of plants are at rest. 

IlAisi.xti (no m sn:n is very interesting, as by 
this method one is never quite sure as to 
wile I the result; will be. This element of tin- 
coilaiiily is. therefore, very fascinating, and 
W" look forward to new and various colour 
shades. The seed should ho fown ns soon as 
ill lie in lioxos of sandy soil, placed in a cool, 
shaded frame, or even in the open, air, with a 
slate over it to keep down moisture. Some 
of Hie seeds will he found to germinate -early, 
whereas others will not. do so until the fol¬ 
lowing spring, when the seedlings should he 
pricked oil' singly into good soil and giown 
on freely. 

The Great Hepatica (Anemone Hepalica 
angnlnsal, from the hills of Transylvania, is 


are several varieties of this, but, to me, Hie 
type is Hie most beautiful of them all. The 
single flowers are produced in the wildest 
piofusiop upon mature.plants, these varying 
in colour from pole lavender to sky blue, each 
little plant a cushion of bloom. It is nothing 
unusual for a single plant to produce over a 
hundred blooms at one time, each crowned 
with a tuft of white anthers ; their effect 
when groupiHl in large numbers is both strik¬ 
ing .and superb. I grow hundreds of these 
plants and their amazing beauty each year 
as this sea of blue arises nhove (lie cushions 
of unfurling leaves is one of surpassing 
charm. A. II. triloba alba is a pretty and 
welcome plant. The numerous anthers, 
being of a bright reddish colour, form a pleas¬ 
ing contrast to the whiteness of Hie petals. 
There is also a double white form of this 
which is attractive, but at present rather a 
scarce plant. 

A. H. Tim.on a ccehclka is a distinct Tieli 
blue variety. 

A. II. mn.oai c(kupi.ea Fi..n„ is the double 
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form of tills. The flowers are most effective 
and deep in colour. There is also a minor 
form. 

A. H. triloba rubra bears .single rose-pink 
flowers, and. although with me more delicate 
than the tyjie, it is, nevertheless, a beautiful 
nud most attractive plant, a few of its cha,rul¬ 
ing flowers appearing among the colonies of 
blues being most conspicuous. 

A. H. TRILOBA RUBRA FI..-PL. is a plant Ilf 
free growth, tine in effect, and with a good 
constitution, the double flowers being of a 
particularly bright red. These appear early, 
and retrain their beauty for a long time. 
Doubtless there nre many others, which, 
raised from seed, vary considerably in colour 
nud habit. 

Harlow's Hkcatica {A. H. triloba Bnrlowi) 
is a sport of the single blue, and the best of 
the triloba forms. Endowed with a good 
cotmtitution, hardy and free, the flowers 
large, of rich purple colour, and borne on 
Jong stalks. 

A. H. triloba ACUTiFot.iA, from the Central 
United States, is a distinct plant, wiili more 
pointed leaves. The flowers, which are pale 
blue and a trifle smaller Ilian those of tlie 
common Hepatfen, are about the latest to 
appear. Another conspicuous kind is 

A. H. sessilata, which bears deeply coloured 
flowers, in which the calyx protrudes beyond 
ttie flowers. Tills is a curious plant when 
Hie petalfFhave fallen. Yet another/named 

A. II. variabilis, lias curiously mottled 
leaves ; but, interesting ns these-are, none of 
them can surpass in effectiveness or provide 
such garden pictures as llie common Hepnttcn. 

E. Markham.' 


Sweet Peas for Every Garden. 

x Among annuals that may lie grown out-of- 
doors none have become so popular as I he 
Sweet I’eas. If you have a largo garden in 
the country Sweet Teas, if gqown, will supply 
you with blossoms for your own table and 
that, of many others beside. You will be able 
to so grow them, having ample room at your 
command, that, instead of perhaps TOO platils 
in a row, yon will have only twenty, yet such, 
given plenty of room in well-manured soil, 
will grow and flower freely. Are you only 
able l<> have but one row In your back 
garden? Then, provided you treat the plants 
well, by digging out. a trench, ahd partly till¬ 
ing with rotted manure and good loam, giving 
each plant what room you can afforiVfeeding 
afterwards and keeping flowers gathered day 
by day in the season, you will be able to 
gather flowers In quality for the house. Or, 
possibly, if you have but a little place in the 
heart of a town, then you cannot have any¬ 
thing (hat will give you more pleasure, or 
will reward you with so many blossoms for 
weeks together. So long as Sweet Peas are 
planted where the sun can reach them there 
they will blossom. I have noticed Sweet Peas 
growing in butter-tubs, in oil-ensks, in ten- 
chests, in old tubs, and in all kinds of 
utensils that: could hold Soil, and never have 
I seen plants, that refused to bloom if only 
good soil was provided for them and they 
were fed. Y'ou can have the choice of 
hundreds of beautiful varieties, and most of 
them for a modest sunt. If you have a green¬ 
house or conservatory you may anticipate the 
coming of outdoor blossoms by sever a I 
weeks by growing n few in pots. If you take 
an interest in the decoration of your table, 
then I cannot imagine your doing, or trying 
to do, without Swept Peas. Sow seed at once, 
and If you have a cold frame, or can find 
room for a few pots in a house window, fill 
a few pots—i wo or three seeds in a pot—and 
transplant these to the garden later. Watch 
carefully for slugs, prevent birds from attack¬ 
ing the seed by covering with netting clear of 


Digitized by 



the ground, so that they cannot get to the 
plants, and provide sticks which are full of 
twigs over which the growths can ramble, 
then you will have gone a long way towards 
ensuring a lovely display of blossoms. 

, Townsman. 


Sweet Peas which Scald. 

Everything which appears over the signature 
of W. Culhhertson is entitled to respect, and 
I am gratified to find that, in the main, he 
agrees with me in respect of Sweet Pens 
which scald. In his note (p. it!, January Stli) 
the point which he makes is, in effect, a 
corroboration of the necessity of seedsmen 
indicating in their catalogues that certain 
varieties scald, or, If Mr. Culhhertson prefers 
the term, require to be shaded. He says; 
"The hunches of Inspector, P.nrhnrn, Tan¬ 
gerine, Melba, or Debbie's Orange are gener¬ 
ally the first lo bp noticed and praised on a 
big stand If the flowers have l>oen well 
grown and shaded." This is very true, and. 
owing to the particularly charming colouring 
of these Peas, many who admire them at 
shows determine to grow them during another 
season. As no indication is given al Hie 
shows that these varieties have been shaded, 
disapimintment follows. It is all very well 
to say that the keen men know them. Tile 
lu-on men had, like myself, lo learn by ex¬ 
perience, bul the ordinary amateur, indeed, lli > 
ordinary gardener who does not make a 
speciality of Sweet Peas, certainly does not 
know Ihe varieties which scald. There is not 
always either inclinalimi to grow such varie¬ 
ties or time to spare for the shading of them, 
and, however valuable such Peas limy lip to 
Hie Hpoelulisl or to the exhibitor, they are less 
so lo Hie ordinary grower, and ought, 1 think, 
to be distinctly described in ealaiogues as re¬ 
quiring shade. There are not. I may add, 
many jieople nowadays who like to grow 
things simply because they are difficult lo 
grow, either in respect of Sweet Peas or of 
other lliingx. A Scottish Garden mil 


Outdoor Gardening. 

Work of the week,—A long Grass path run¬ 
ning through the centre of an avenue of old 
Scotch I-’ir in Hie Heath garden, having been 
damaged by Hie roots of the Pine, which had 
lifted lit considerably above ils original level 
in places, and therefore made it. difficult lo 
mow and inconvenient lo walk upon, lias been 
dealt will I. Tiie turf, wdiicli was very bad in 
places, was taken off and levels put in, some 
of file surface roots of the Pints cut a wav. 
and llie depressions filled in with cn.vtlnndfi of 
soil brought in for the purpose, levelling as 
■Hie work proceeded, and llie whole being well 
rammed. The turf was then relaid, mailing 
good that damaged, and Hie walk well rolled. 
We were able lo do this work in the wet 
weather, when planting was at a eitnndistil]. 
Walls have been measured up lor irellis, 
will oh will consist of sawn Oak battens. Hie 
main stays being inch by J inch, and llie 
cross pieces J inch (square. This makes a 
pretty Irellis and a lasting one, requiring 
no paint whatever, it is always ] leasing lo 
seed and does lint harbour insects like much 
of the material used for this purpose. 

A Hose-lied has been made up, good loam, 
manure, leaf soil, and sand being used, and 
tin- lied planted with Zephirlne Drouhin 
(Rose), good plants on their own roots. A 
few I.iliium regale lias been planted between 
them, and it is intended to add a few plants 
of the old late Dutch Honeysuckle later.. A 
batch of I,a vender lias been put in, completing 
a large lied started a few weeks ago. A 
plan fa tiim of Hie Gravel ve Snowflake (Geueo- 
.iuui n*stivuiu, Gravetye Giant) lias been made 
m Hie head of a small lake, where tile silt 
had accumulated, and. as we possess a good 


quantity of this fine Snowflake, anoili.T 
group has been made beneath large Apple 
trees. A small group of the deciduous 
Cypress, Taxodium distiehuan, has been 
found a place at the head of the lake, also a 
number of Hie lint Willow (Saiix cnerulea). 
Tiie posit ion is swampy, and should suit their 
requirements. Nice groups of Jlerb or is 
ftggregnla, Ily.jierieimi pabulum Henry;, 
Azalea Vnseyi (a very choice shrub), For- 
sythia virklissimn, and Vinca aeutiflore have 
been planted in various parts of llie Heath 
garden. In planting Azalea Vnseyi, which is 
a great favourite here, plenty of peat ntuf 
sand was placed around them, as it is not by 
any means a vigorous shrub. This done, Hie 
whole group was carpeted with Backhouse's 
new Erica carnea var. Rink lVarl. A long 
border has been prepared and planted with 
Erica carnen. The plants, being rather old, 
were divided up, care being taken that each 
was of fair size and had sufficient roots-at¬ 
tached before replanting, a little peat and 
sand being added to give each plant a start. 
Digging continues on all favourable occasions, 
and any plants not required, and which are 
the remains of former occii] mints of Hie Ins Is, 
arc laid in until required on a bed reserved 
for the purpose. A small batch of Polyan¬ 
thus which had been wintered in boxes lias 
been plnuted out in llie foreground of a linnk 
of shrubs. E. M. 


Making a Tennis Lawn. 

I would be much obliged for advice ns io Ihe 
-best way lo sot about making a lawn on a 
piece of ground which lias been used for a 
kitchen gar'den, and is now covered with 
elumps of very coarse Grass and rank weeds. 
What is llie host, way lo .prepare llie ground 
for sowing Grass wed, and what is tlit? best 

II me do sow? II, is -not i-os-ihlc to procure 
turf, owing io expense and cartage difficul¬ 
ties.— Jam. Jackson. 

[To make a .full-sized tennis court with a 
convenient surrounding to it. Hie urea of 
ground would Is' thirty-three yards in length 
and silxieen yards in widit.1i. The first tiling 
lo do would lie io decide on the position. 
Then mark off Hie p.resertbed area, mid see 
tile cornel’s are square, or flint a corre: c 
rectangle results. Test, llie surface with a 
level to aseerlnin Hie inequalities—if any 
exist—of Hie ground, ns it may be necessary 
to wheel soil away from one portion and wdil 
it. to another in order to secure a level sur- 
faci'. When llie ground is high at one end 
or side and low at Hie other, tile best way is 
to establish a mean level at linilf llie length 
cl* width, and work from It both up ami 
down tiie plot. By these metros the extia 
soil which has n a be removed from the higher 
portion will raise Hint at Hie lower to llie 
right height, and save the trouble and oft - 
times exiie.nse of having to bring in extia 
soil. The levels should be marked out wiili 
Flout pegs and drawn firmly in, tiie pegs lo 
lie of sufficient length to have a good grip of 
the subsoil, so Hull. I hoy may not be disturbed 
afterwards. If strict accuracy is desired, Hie 
level pegs should stand about three yards 
apart all over the pilot. These preliminaries 
bring settled, next proceed to remove the lop 
silt, and place il all round tiie outer margin 
of the proposed court and surround. This 
done, dig tiie lower spit regularly all over. 
Then make il level and mm it firmly. This 
is very essehliail, as any neglect in Ibis direc¬ 
tion may cause a subsidence to take place, 
and eventually produce an unlevel surface on 
the court. The good soil thrown out on the 
margin can then be returned, commencing at 
the lowest end or side, Hpi'cajling it regularly 
and evenly. Trend and rnm it as firm as 
■possible as the work proceeds, and make it 
up to Hie tops of the level fiegis. When llie 
whole area lia-s been so treated, allow it lo 
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remain an this condition until mid-March, 
when, after putasing the level over the jags In 
nee if nil tire col'reel, prick up tin- surface 
with a fork about 3 inches in depth. Clniose 
n dry day or when the soil Is in good work¬ 
ing condition, and trend it. evenly all over. 
Then rake it down to a line tilth mill make the 
MiiT-iee quite level, after which the seed may 
lie sown ill the end of the month or early in 
April. according to weather conditions. As 
•th ground in question has been used for the 
growing of vegetable crops, it may not. re¬ 
quire manuring ; bill if it is in poor condition 
well-rot Inal or artificial 11111 mile should be 
added to the soil of the top spit and incor¬ 
porated with it after it is placed ilu position, 
and before il is rammed and finally levelled.] 


yores AS D HE l‘Ll ES. 

The Grass of Parnassus tl’amassia pains- 
1 risi.— Who Unit lias seen this lovely little 
pkmt growing in its native haunts can fail to 
leave been charmed with the elegant white 
flowers, the petals delicately marked with 
greenish veins. Though not showy, it is one 
of the best of our native wild flowers and not 
uncommon in boggy places. It grows in 
plenty in the Norfolk Uroads, and I have seen 
lots of it in the Westmorland Lake district, 
and am always charmed with it. I think it is 
not found very far south of Norfolk. It is 
not very difficult to grow in cultivation in 
damp, jieidy soil, and.tan lie raised from 
s si. It is quite worth a little trouble.— 
W. O. C. 

Dodecatheons. — All the varieties of 
" American Cowslip” arc worth growing, 
and in any good soil, in a shady position, will 
be sure to give a good account of themselves, 
and will soon increase. A good-sized group 
wilt 11 in bloom Is a pleasing sight, the dainty 
flowers in various shades of pink and rose 
being- very elegant. There are also white 
varieties. They prefer rat her a light soil, 
but provided the position is cool and not dry 
• hey are not very particular. When the 
plants form large tufts they may be divided, 
or they can be increased from seed. They do 
quite well in my London garden, and every 
spring I am charmed with them.—N. L. 

Monarda didyma—This old-fashioned but 
very sliowy plant, when well done, is not. 
always the success it should be, owing to its 
no; getting sufficient moisture. It enjoys 11 
rich, damp soil, and, as it is rather shallow 
tooting,' it very soon feels (lie effect of any¬ 
thing approaching dryness at tlie root. Some 
people like the peculiar and strong odour of 
tim haves, lint personally 1 dislike it. The 
flowers, however, are very brilliant, and, as 
it spreads rapidly in congenial circumstances, 
ii will soon give a fine effect near the front 
of tlie border.— Noiitii London. 

Inula glandulosa.— Tiiis pays for good cul¬ 
tivation in a deeii. rich soil. It is a very 
showy, if rather old-fashioned, plant, and if 
well treated grows 3 feet or I feet high, ami 
lias enormous flowers, (i inches or 7 incites in 
diameter, which last a long time. A large 
palcli well grown is Very telling. It is quite 
easy lo raise from seed, or can be increased 
ly, division in the spring.—N. L. 

Unaria cymbalaria globosa_The ordinary 

form of this lit tie Toadflax, known as tlie 
‘ Kenilworth Ivy,” is well known, and a 
favourite for growing on old walls. The 
form globosa is very similar ijt all respects, 
except that it does not “run,” but makes a 
little mound of leaves and flowers, and is 
very compact and pretty.—N. L. 

Aster Climax. —This is still one of tlie flnest. 
of the single Novi Ilelgii section, tlie pale 
mauve flowers being each fl Inches across, it 
makes rather a spreading plant, with the 
flowers on long, blanching slcuis, uol so com¬ 
pact ns tom ■. but very flue for cutting — N. 1,. 
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Arum Lilies. 

t'oMSiK.vriNo on these at p. (ISA, “ Midlnnder ” 
refers In tlie advantages of ojieiwiir treatment 
in summer as opposed to keeping (he plants 
in tlie ” greenhouse year in and 011 I,” which, 
in my exiieriencc, is rarely resorted to. That, 
the plants do benefit appreciably by being put 
out of doors there is no denying, though they 
are by no means so exacting in their require¬ 
ments during that spell of rest as "Mid- 
lander” would appear to imagine. It is 
stated that, as “Arums are water-loving sub¬ 
jects, they sometimes suffer through lack of 
moistuiv in the summer, which has a pre¬ 
judicial effect on them afterwards." 1 have 
not, found It so; indeed, my experience is just 
tlie opposite. For years, when growing them 
on a large scale for market, the plants were 
turned out in April (or ns soon ns tlieir room 
was required or they became unprofitable 
longer to retain indoors), first into cold pits or 
shelters, and finally fully exposed. For a 
lime water was afforded fairly regularly. 
Subsequently, fora further spell they received 
only that, coming from nltove. Eventually 
they were arranged in stacks, the pots placed 
on their sides in order I lull no water should 
reach them apd that tlie rest should be com¬ 
plete. Tills enforced rest was continued for 
weeks—eight or ten, possibly longer. A direct 
result of it was I hat tlie plants were dried off 
virtually to the conn. 

At a convenient time—usually in August— 
they were unslaekod and stood out to receive 
any.rain that fell. Later they wore shaken 
out and repot ted, the plants starting into new 
growth promptly on receiving cultural atten¬ 
tion. A month later I hey were housed, tlie 
earliest spathes appearing in October. With 
developing growth these came in increasing 
numbers, clean, well formed, and not lacking 
size. Had lljese been wail! ing, I lie experiment 
would not have been repented. That it was 
continued for years with equally good results 
is the besl proof that can be afforded as to its 
value. Among the material advantages ac¬ 
cruing from the drying-off system, the pro¬ 
duction of spathes in quantity from early 
autumn onwards and (lie saving’ of labour for 
weeks on end in high summer lime were cer¬ 
tainly not least, though.the greater tribute to 
its value, perhaite, was Hie way (lie system 
was copied and adopted by neighbours. 
Though a wafer-loving subject generally, it is 
frequently the case in Nature tlml the plants 
arc dried completely off in summer time, re¬ 
suming their activities later in the year when 
water again reaches them. The system is so 
simple and easy of application Unit it is well 
wort It t t ying, even by t hose who cult ivate only 
a small number of plants. E. II. Jknkins. 


Mignonette in Pots. 

The pot culture of Mignonette Is not always 
attended with success, and very often Ihose 
wlm grow il satisfactorily out of doors are 
disappointed witli it under glass. In tlie 
majority of instances failure may he traced 
to attempts to transplant th-? seedlings. It is 
randy this can be done with any degree of 
satisfaction, as few annuals resent disturb¬ 
ance more than Mignonette. My advice, 
based on ex)>erience, to would-be growers of 
Mignonette in pots is, not to transplant, but 
to sow the seed in pots. The compost should 
be made up of decayed loam, leaf-mould, a 
little rotted manure, and mortar-rabble, 
running the whole through a fine sieve after 
well incorporating It, and placing the rougher 
portions at tlie bottom of Hie pot. Five-inch 
jtols are a convenient size. In these one may 
grow one, or even two jdants, but one is suffi- 
1 milt. Mignonette i oue «>f llmsc annuals 
that like isolation, as notice the freedom 
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with which .a stray seed dropi>ed in a place 
by itself develops into the largest plant and 
produces, almost always, the finest spikes. 
To secure Hie one plant in a jiot il is best to 
sow three seeds, well apart, and in the early 
stages lo pull up tlie two weakliest, retaining 
only the strongest, it should he borne in 
mind that for plants to bloom early, seed 
may lie sown in the greenhouse in spring, but 
it is really not desirable to allow them to 
continue there long. A cold frame, where in 
a cooler atmosphere plants will grow sturdy, 
is best. It will lie time enough to bring them 
indoors again when the flower-spikes begin 
lo show. One may improve the plants and 
spikes considerably by occasional stimulants, 
which should always lie given weak. Cwv- 
umnure is cool, and a link 1 placed in a coarse 
bag in a tub of water will answer, whilst old 
soot applied tinder the same conditions will, 
give that brilliancy to the foliage which adds 
not a little to the attraction of Mignonette 
when in flqwer. 

Vakieties. —The characteristic which con¬ 
stitutes (lie greatest charm of Mignonette is 
its sweetness, and not a few varieties liossess 
this in a marked degree. Miles’ Spiral, Fai¬ 
son's Willie, Machet, and Sutton's Giant. 
White may be mentioned amongst the number. 

MlDLANDElt. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plant-houses.— The time is again at hand 
when there is usually some congestion. 
Seeds and cuttings must have room if they 
are to do well, so when Hie greenhouse or 
conservatory requires overhauling the heart 
ought lo he hardened and duplicate plants, or 
those 1 mst tlieir best, should be dispensed 
with. For st late spring display Regal Pelar¬ 
goniums can now go into their flowering jails. 
In most cases these need not, exceed 5 inches 
or (i inches I 11 diameter. I’ot. rather firmly; 
loose jHitting encourages long-jointed wood 
and 11 consequent scaicity of bloom. If 11 few 
specimen plants be wanted pots 9 inches in 
diameter will suffice. As growth jirogresses 
tlie shoots should be opened out by means of 
neat, stakes. Meanwhile, let tlie plants he 
kept sis cool sis possible; and even although 
alibis may not; be observed it is good practice 
to give precautionary vaporlsings al inter¬ 
vals. On sunny days ventilation must uow be 
more closely watched, but in order lo save 
fire-heat early closing up is recommended.— 
W. McG. 

Hoteia japonlca, Solomon's Seal, and 
Dielytrn s|tectabllis are all useful at this 
season. All of them, especially II. japoniea, 
will require copious supplies of water—indeed, 
it may, witli advantage, be.iilaceil in fiats or 
saucers which contain a couple of inches of 
water. Nicoliaua Sandora 1 , either In pots or 
in jxtns, makes useful and bright slufl’. 
Hydrangeas making vigorous growths ought 
to lie encouraged in every way, and should bo 
given plenty of nourishment, while single- 
stemmed plants in -1-inch or 5-inch pots are 
useful in many ways. Large pieces in 8-inch 
or 10-inch pots carrying anything uji to 
eighteen bends are vefy much more effective, 
and they are very showy in large houses. 
Salvias, as they go out of bloom, may be cut 
over in order that tlie necessary cuttings may 
be produced. . 

East Lothian Stocks.— Seeds should lie sown 
at once to secure plants for flowering etyly. 
Sow the seeds in well-drained pans or boxes 
iu a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
Cover them lightly with fine soli, and germi¬ 
nate them in a temjieraturc of 05 degs. to 
GO degs. As soon ns large enough to handle, 

I>ot the seedlings iu 3-inch pots and grow 
them near th 1 roof-glass. Cool conditions are 
essential lo the jtroducllou of sliotig, sturdy 
plants.' F. W. |§fj n -,| f rc n 
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OHGHIDS. 

Thunia, 

This small genus of Orchids lias not pseudo- 
bulbs, but they produce biennial stems, each 
from 2 feet to 4 feet in length, from the top 
of which the nodding racemes of flowers are 
produced during July anil August—a period 
when Orchid blooms are somewhat scarce. 
Tlamias ure good subjects for including in 
miscellaneous groups of stove and greenhouse 
plants so often seen at flower shows, when 
Thutlius are at their best. Furthermore, they 
are of easy culture, and can be grown suc¬ 
cessfully in a warm, moist greenhouse. Their 
growing sea sou also coincides with the warm 
weather. 

T. ai.ua is about the oldest species in cul¬ 
tivation, having been originally discovered 
by Dr. Walllcli on I lie Nepolese Himalaya, 
Jmt it was introduced by Messrs. Loddigcs 
from Sylhel in 1$30. The flowers, as the 
specific name implies, are white, except a few- 
purple streaks on the lip. 

T. Benson.*: was found In' Colonel 
Benson in the neighbourhood of Rangoon in 
■ 1 Stitt, and flowered at Kew for the first time 
in tills country. The sepals and iota Is are 
amethyst-purple, almost white at the base, 
while the large, open lit) is magenta and 
amethyst-purple. T. Winuiana is a form of 
T. Benson®, but with larger flowers, which 
have rich mngeuU-rosc sepals and petals, 
and a deep purple-crimson front lobe to the 
lip. 

T. Maxishai-li an A, a lititive of Moulmein. 
received a First-class Certificate when shown 
before the Koyal Horticultural Society in 
1872. The large flowers have pure while 
sepals and petals, while the base of Hie lip 
is white, the remainder yellow, Willi 
numerous fringed lines of rich orange-yellow. 

T. Bkymekiana hails from Fpper Burma, 
and is probably a natural hybrid between T. 
Benocue and T. Marshalliiiua. The sepals 
and petals are white, the lip marked with 
crimson-purple. 

T. Veitchiana is tile result of inter-cross¬ 
ing T. Bentonie and T. ilatshalliarm, and was 
first raised by 31r. Toll, of Manchester. II 
received a lirst-elass eertifleate from the 
Hoyal Horticultural Society in 1883. T. 
Wrigleyana is a form of T. Veileliiana. 

CfLTrttK. —During the winter the plants 
have been resting inn teui|iera! tire of 50 dogs. 
Fnlir., liut witli the arrival of March they 
will begin to, grow, when the animal repotting 
must lie done. Ordinary llower-pots are 
chosen and tilled to one-third of their depth 
with broken potsherds for drainage, over 
which is laid a thin layer of Moss lo prevent 
the finer particles of soil falling amongst the 
crocks and I hereby choking the outlet. The 
rooting medium consists of good fibrous loam, 
broken peat, and chopped Sphagnum 31oss iu 
eipml parts, to which is added a sprinkling 
of sand and finely-crushed crocks. When re¬ 
potting the plants are turned out of their 
puts, all the old soil removed, and the dead 
roots cut away except, a small tuft at the 
base of each stem, which will help to hold 
them linuly in the new soil. Four or five 
stems are placed in :i pit It inches or 7 incites 
in diameter, according to the size and 
strength of the stems. Each stem may re¬ 
quire a neat, thin stake until the mew growth 
is Atablished. 3Iake the soil firm, and the 
surface ought to he just below I he rim of the 
receptacle to allow space for watering. 
Arrange the plants in a warm, moist house, 
ns near the roof-glass as. possible, and water 
sparingly until the roots enter the fresh com¬ 
post. Once the plants commence to grow 
freely every encouragement should lie given 
them to make headway, for the growing sea- 
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sou is a Loiuiiaiat ivel> short 'oik* W1h»ii in 
flower the phmts can be moved to a cooler 
house, where the atmosphere is dry, and 
under‘.such conditions the blooms will remain 
in full beauty for a longer jerknl. After the 
flowers are removed tile plants should he 
given a light, sunny lwisition and kept well 
supplied with water. Plenty of air will be 
needed to ripen and consolidate the stems 
prior to their long season of repose. At lira 
stage a sharp look out must be kept for ml 
spider. Some growers place the plants out¬ 
side to ripen the stems, but this is not neces¬ 
sary where u light, airy house is at hand. 
When the leaves fall, and the growths are 
quite bare, water should be entirely with¬ 
held and the pots stood oil a light, dry shelf 
until next year. 

BOOKS. 

“The Fruit Grower” Directory 
and Handbook. 

Indispensable to the Industry. 

Tub " Fruit-Grower” Dikkctoky and 

Handbook, 11121,—A Work of-Reference for 

the Growing and Distributing Industry. 

Tit) pp., 40,000 names. (London : Hcuu 

Brothers, Ltd.) 10s. net; by lost 11s. 

It is an agreeable task to urge in these 
columns the claim to a place among the lead¬ 
ing directories and year-books of commerce 
and industry oil behalf of a new work 
of such a diameter as “ The Fruit- 
Grower Directory and Handbook.” The 
preface commends the work to those em¬ 
ployed in the oldest industry iu the world, 
feeling confident that, it will supply a want 
long felt in horticulture. 

As ils title indicates, it lias two well- 
defined sections—Directory and Handbook. 
These sections do not appear in lliut sequence, 
the Handbook, which is under Hie editorship 
of Mr. Joint Weathers, coming first iu order, 
and comprising seventy pages of information 
that should be of the utmost value to fruit 
growers and market gardeners, nurserymen, 
seedsmen, florists-, salesmen, and commission 
agents, manure merchants, and horticulturists 
generally. The remaining pages are devoted 
lo the Directory section, which represents an 
effort on a scale never yet before attempted, 
we believe, to compile a comprehensive list of 
those associated with the industry in all its 
branches in the Veiled Kingdom and the 
Colonies. It is not claimed that it is com- 
flcle, but no pains have been spared to ensure 
the accuracy of the 40,000 given entries. 
What lias already been accomplished is Hie 
foundation upon which will, as the years go 
by, be built a full directory of (lie industry 
in this country, with, tt is hoped. Continental 
and foreign sections. These, briefly, are the 
two distinct parts inlo which this new work 
of reference is divided. 

The Handbook bears witness in obvious 
ways to the activity that is now apparent in 
every branch of food production and distribu¬ 
tion. There is no denying its usefulness, 
even its essentialness, to any one engaged in 
the fruit and vegetable and allied industries, 
who desire to keep an fait with wlnit is going 
on. Here are a few subjects selected at 
random from the sixty-eight entries in the 
alphabetical index :—“ Sulphate of Ammonia 
Prices,” " Organisation of 3Iarket Growers.” 
by L. ,T. Humphrey; 11 Legal Points for 
Market Gardeners,” ” Markets and Market 
Days,” “• Silver Leaf Order,” “ Fruit Crops, 
1P20,” “Duties of Controller of Horticul¬ 
ture,” ” The Ministry of Food,” “Prominent 
men in Horticulture,” and “Planting Fruit 
Trees and Bushes.” For the firs) time in any 
publication the highest and lowest mai-ket 
prices ruling (chiefly in Covent Garden 


3Iarket) throughout the year have been com¬ 
piled, and cover practically the entire market 
trade iu British and foreign fruits, cut 
flowers iind foliage, vegetables, and pot 
plants. A record such as this, appearing each 
year, will he invaluable for comparative pur¬ 
poses. The Handbook-also supplies calendars 
of work during I lie year for fruit, vegetables, 
and flower growers; advice and ipslruction in 
grading and packing produce for market: 
descriptions of best market varieties of 
apples, pears, and plums: the object of spray¬ 
ing and spraying operations; market weights 
and measures, "a glance at which is suf¬ 
ficient to Indicate that they might lie simpli¬ 
fied with advantage": aud a list of the 
trade organisations of (he United Kingdom, 
with secretaries' names and addresses. 

In addition to a general alphabetical list of 
names in the second section, divided into 
British, Colonial, and Foreign, there is a 
classified trades Directory In which the 
consecutive alphabetical arrangement is 
observed, to the great convenience of the con- 
sultei- of the book. 

The Directory is capable of improvement in 
future issues, but tt can only bo accomplished 
with the co-opera Lion of the industry. II is 
essential that a correct trade description 
should be given, one that will indicate clearly 
the character of the business carried on. 

“ Florist ” is wholly ambiguous and mis¬ 
leading. It should be stated whether (u) 

" Beta'll Florist (i.e., shopkeeper); (/<) 

'■ Flower Salesman (i.r.. market salesmen in 
wholesale, quantities, not retailers); to) 

“ Flowers (Glasshouse), Growers of” (i.<-., 
growers of cut bloom, foliage, etc., under 
glass for market): id) “Flowers (outdoor). 
Growers of "; (Ft " L’ot Plant Growers («.<•., 
growers for market sale of ferns, palms, 
flowering plants, etc., for sale in pots). All 
these have often in the past described them¬ 
selves merely as “ Florists.” Again, “ Fruit 
Grower” is totally inadequate. Although 
generally taken as meaning “ OrcLmrdist.” 
three-fouribs of the peach and grajpe-growero 
under glass describe themselves as “Fruit 
Growers." More intelligible descriptions 
would be t/'l " Orehardist " (i.e., grower of 
orchard fruits and if desired this should lie 
further defined by the mention of sjiecilic 
fruits— such as apples, pears,, plums, goose¬ 
berries, si rnwherries, raspberries, currants, 
etc.); (y) “Fruit (Glasshouse) Grower” 
i i.e., grower .of grapes, peaches, nectarines, 
melons, figs, or other fruit crops grown miner 
glassi;•(/<) “ Glasshouse Nurserymen” (i.r., 
grower of glasshouse crops for market 
general). In other cases the specific crops 
should he given, such ns tomatoes, cucum¬ 
bers, salads, etc., etc. Growers of special 
glass-house crops, such as forced straw¬ 
berries, should he described separately as 
" Si la wherries (forced I. Growers of.” " Fruit 
anil Vegetable Merchant ” Is similarly in¬ 
adequate. These and other descriptions could 
be given with greater exactitude In future, 
making "The Fruit-Grower Handbook and 
Directory ” the accurate compilation of in¬ 
formation iu a difficult and wide field, which 
11 is the wish of. the Editor and I’nblishers 
that it should lie. The tiling for the moment, 
however, is lo bring it to the favourable and 
indulgent notice of Hie industry, adding that 
I he work is printed in good, clear, large lyin', 
and appears in a formal of distinctive si one- 
grey colour. 

Retirement os 31n. F. \Y. Jordan. —Uegular 
visitors to the Koyal Horticultural Society's 
Hall. Vincent Square, Westminster, will learn 
with regret that 3Ir. F. W. Jordan, the lia'.l- 
kcciicr. is compelled to relinquish his office 
owing I o ill-liealth. A testimonial fund has 
been opened, and those desirous of contribut¬ 
ing are asked to remit cheques-to Mr. 3V. E. 
Blase t, Royal Horticultural Hall. Vincent 
Square, Westminster, making them payable 
to the R.H.S. Sf?^re(ary, Mr. W. R. Dykes. 
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FRUIT. 

Apples and Pears in Sussex. 

On every side we read of the failure of the 
fruit crops, uud yet the crops of Apples in 
the gardens here were as heavy as those of 
the preceding year, many of the standard 
trees being so heavily laden with fruit that 
propping up I lie branches had to be resorted 
to, as the enormous weight of fruit hud 
brought the tops of the branches to the 
ground. We have an abundance of Apples of 
excellent quality, of both cooking and dessert 
kinds: indeed, the fruit-room (a large one) 
is packed from Hour to ceiling. We lie in a 
valley, the gardens being on the rising ground 
facing youth and.west, sheltered on Hie north 
and east by the rising ground and home 
woods. To this shelter I attribute much of 
the success of the current season, although in 
one orchard, planted with trees about fifteen 


years old, and facing full west, scarcely a 
tree of any kind failed to produce a fair crop. 
Two line .young standards of King of the 
Pippins, wlilt'li had scarcely produced an 
Apple before, were loaded last year. Another 
incident occurred here. This is worthy of 
notice, as it shows the advantage of the 
standard Apple over the standard Pear in a 
bad season. A large area devoted to standard 
Pears, which were a wonderful sight when in 
bloom, ami which in former seasons have 
borne enormous crops of fruit, did not bear a 
dozen fruits last year, whereas a few Apple 
trees, such as Brantley's Seedling. Royal 
d’Angleterre. Reiuetle Grlse, Marie Joseph, 
D’Othee, Utile de Fumes, Belle d’Fontenay, 
Tom Putt, and the Weeping Apple Ena 
Ralhke, jdanted at . intervals, perfected 
enormous crops of handsome fruit. The 
disastrous gales of March and April played 
havoc among Pears iu the open, the leaves— 
to say nothing of the fruits—being lashed 
inlo ribbons, and this just as many of the 
trees were on the point of setting their fruit. 
A few large pyramids inside the walled 
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garden produced very good crops of excellent 
fruit, but a great many had to be destroyed 
early as they were so badly bruised by hail¬ 
stones. Pears on walls have been plentiful, 
some kinds, such as Direeteur Hardy, Mine. 
Treyne, Doyenne du Comice, La France, 
Hour re Superlin, Fondnnte du Panisel, and 
Passe Crnssnne excelling iu both size and 
quality those of any previous year, Doyenne 
du Cornice being remarkably handsome. 
Another interesting point about many of (he 
standard Apple trees which have produced 
such gratifying results this year is that they 
have neither been pruned nor sprayed for 
five years, and one large Brumlcy’s, which 
has been the object of much admiration and 
comment on account of its immense crop, is 
growing in the heart of a miniature forest of 
Arabia Sieboldi, Hip latter !) feet in height. 
Another tree of tlie same variety, currying 
an enormous crop of large, clean fruit, was 
growing in die centre of a mass of Eleagnus. 
It is curious that these two trees, growing out 
of a mass of evergreens, should both be laden 


to suelt tin extent. In this part of the garden' 
the Japanese Vines are planted at the font 
of tlie fruit trees to ramble amoug their 
branches for autumn beauty, and the Apple 
trees for their charming effect in spring and 
autumn, as well as their economic value. Iu 
the orchards the trees were sprayed once 
only, and that in winter following the prun¬ 
ing. These trees are growing in Grass land, 
and arc mulched once a year with the Grass, 
which is mown from between the lines. The 
ground is never dug around the roots. Tito 
soil is a sandy clay overlying sandstone, stud 
is of a very soapy nature in winter, and in 
summer hardens like cobble stones. Never¬ 
theless, Apples and "Pears do well, and 
annually produce satisfactory returns. The 
position is very hot in summer, which makes 
it all the more necessary to mulch the trees 
with whatever is available. The following 
Apples, among others, have given excellent 
crops this year, commencing with the Codiins, 
all of which were loadedWhite Trans¬ 
parent, Emnoth Early. Keswick Codlin, Lord 
Grosvenor, English Codlin, EcUliuville Seed¬ 


ling, Tom Putt, Sheep’s Nose, Bromley’s 
Seedling (always a heavy cropper here), 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Relnette Grise, Reinette 
du Canada, Koyale d'Angleterre (syn. Newton 
Wonder), Wellington, Radford Beauty (im¬ 
mense crops, several of the trees damaged by 
the weight of fruit they carried, thinning 
being impossible), Belle de Fumes, Belle lille 
Rose, Relic de Fontenay, Blenheim (not a 
heavy crop), Stunner Pippin, Sandringham, 
Eva Rat like. King of the Pippins, D’Arcy 
Spice. Marie Joseph 1). O’thee, Aid Cuirii 
Russel, Sussex Forge, Hibston Pippin, Hul- 
laudhury, Kentish Fillhasket, AlUngtuu 
Pippin. 

Pears which have eropited well on wall and 
pyramids include Figue d’Alencon, Dr. Jules 
Guyot. Clapp’s Favourite, Williams Ron 
Chre.tlan, Mde. Treyne, Trluutphe de Vienne, 
Doyenne du Merode, lieurre Hardy. Bern re 
Superlin. Bourre Vauhan, Ueurre Dumont, 
Best do St. Agll, Direeteur Hardy, Fondanle 
du Bois, Doyenne du Cornice, Jules d’Airollos, 
President Mas. St. Germain d’hiver, Nouveau 
Poiteau, La France, Fondante du Panisel, 
Doyenne d'Monljean. Passe Crassano, 
Berganist Espcrcn, Josephine de Malilies, 
Marie Benoist. and Mule. Dupuis. 

E. M. 


Vines on Walls. 

Whether Ivy on an old house is the cause 
of damage or not is, I suppose, open to ques¬ 
tion, but there can be no doubt at nil of the 
harm it does to the roof if allowed to pene¬ 
trate at will under the tiles. My own house 
if a ease In point. When I first came into 
it the front and south sides were covered witli 
a dense mat of very old. badly-neglected Ivy, 
several inches thick, and full of dead 
growths, old leaves, and birds' nests in¬ 
habited by earwigs, spiders, snails, and oilier 
wild beasts. We began by pulling out the 
long strands, .some 10 feet to 12 long, 
from under the (iles, with the result that the 
whole mass on the front came away showing 
a smooth surface behind it. like I lie hack of 
a home-made hearth-rug. Then, when the/ 
roof had been repaired—a cosily job even in 
those days, ltMMi—Hie question arose as to 
what to plant to replace the old creeper. 1 
wanted something that would not per¬ 
manently hide tlie old work of the house, and 
that could he thoroughly cleared out every 
autumn. I decided on Vitis elrgnetlice and 
tlie Jackman varieties of Clematis, and the 
selection ho# proved a great success. The 
house is a picturesque, old. half-timbered 
building, and the effect of tlie rich colouring 
of tlie Clematis and the gorgeous autumn 
blaze of tlie Vine against tlie creamy-primrose 
coloured plaster between tlie dark limbers Is 
much admired. 

At tlie south end of the house (see illus¬ 
tration) Is a very Bite old chimney stack, and 
here again the great decorative leave's of the 
Vine are very effective. This being a much 
warmer position, the Vitis lias the Cherokee 
Rose (Urvigata) ami Rosa Siniea Anemone 
for its companions, botli tlie latter being 
easily kept clear and clean in winter. The 
bushes beneath the window are the common 
and small-leaved Myrtles and tlie somewhat 
uncommon double-flowered variety, and under 
I hose again Crocus I in pern ti and Sleheri are 
very happy. Ciias Prentice. 

” l’osiers," Borden, Sitlinyboiirnc. 


Apple Belle de Furnes.— Tills excellent 
dessert Apple is available for the table from 
October to February. It Is of medium size, 
conical, skin yellow, overlaid with crimson 
streaks on the side exposed to the sun. The 
flesh is tender, creamy-white, sweet, and 
juicy, with a distinct and pleasing aroma. 
With me it is prolific, and, being of good 
constitution, forms a fine standard.—M. S. 

Origirsl from 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


Southern Counties. 

Propagating-house. The increase from 
cuttings of various plants, whether for bed¬ 
ding, greenhouse, or slave decoration, should 
he commenced in earnest. Taking 

Bedding plants of a tender nature, such as 
Lobelias, Ireslnes, Hellotroiies, Ageanluuis, 
etc., first, these, if a good lot of cuttings is 
available, should have precedence, so Unit as 
soon as a good stock of young plants has been 
secured the old stuck or autumn-struck plants 
can be dispensed with, l’ots or ]ians half 
tilled with crocks and the remaining space 
with tine sandy soil surfaced with sharp sand 
and a close case the glass of which must he 
willed dry every morning are the chief essen¬ 
tials for ensuring speedy rooting. Puttings 
of the fibrous-rooted varieties of bedding 
Begonias can also be rooted in like manner. 
The propagation of warm greenhouse and stove 
plants should also be started with. Many of 
tlie cuttings of these are best inserted singly 
in small pots filled with suitable soil with a 
little sand at their bases. When rooted, the 
requisite shift into larger pots can be 
given with little or isi root disturbance. Cut¬ 
tings of Salvia splendens should, as soon as 
available, he taken and struck to afford stock 
for propagating from later on. When rooted. 
Hie old stock plants may lie thrown out. 
Although not requiring so much heal in which 
to form roots, cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums 
to afford plants for an autumnal display under 
glass should be struck now. Many years’ 
experience has proved these give best results 
when rooted singly in thumb [lots. 

Frame ground.— Sea that no overheating of 
hotbeds on which Potatoes have been planted 
and Carrots and Radishes sown occurs, and 
on bright mornings afford a change of atmo¬ 
sphere by admitting air at the back. if. on 
(lie contrary, there is too great a fall or sub¬ 
sidence of warmth in the beds, remake the 
^linings, introducing at the same time some 
fresh stable litter, Strip the sashes from off 
frames containing Cauliflower plants in (lie 
daytime In mild weather, stir tlie soil occa¬ 
sionally, and dust with lime should slugs give 
trouble. The same attention to uuluuut- 
raised Lettuce required for planting a few 
weeks hence is needed so that: they may he 
sturdy and of hardy constitution. 

Fruit-houses. —As Peach and Nectarine 
tices come into bloom Iho atmosphere must, 
for Hie time being, be kept itt a drier condi¬ 
tion by suspending damping and syringing in 
thu morning. A slight dumping of live floors 
at closing time is, however, beneficial, and 
acts as a corrective. Pollination of tlxe 
flowers at midday, when the pollen, under 
tile influence of a free circulation of warm, 
dry air is inosl potent, must.be attended 
to daily until all have opened and set, when 
a resumption <’if botli dumping and syringing 
Is allowable. A fumigation, or, to lie 
more correct, vaporising of the house, should, 
as soon as the fruits begin to.swell visibly, 
lie resorted to if necessary. Two mild applica¬ 
tions being better than one strong one, 
vaporise two evenings in succession, and omit 
damping and syringing at closing time. The 
border should then be in right, condition to 
receive another thorough watering, preceded 
by a dressing of a suitable fertiliser. During 
the flowering period venlilute carefully and 
as early in the day ns weather conditions ad¬ 
mit, and, If possible, keep a chink of air on 
at top of the house throughout the night. 
Another house may now be started by closing 
ventilators and first giving the harder an 
application of suituble manure and then sidli- 
eleiil tepid -water to moisten ll throughout. 
Keep luler houses well ventilated aud cool, 
luit on no account let the borders want for 
water. \ \y. 


Midland Counties. 

Early Peaches. —Trees which have set their 
Trails and which are now beginning to grow 
should lie disbudded gradually, removing all 
fruits thill are deformed or badly planed. 
Trees in flower should fie afforded a brisk, 1 
buoyant temperature with plenty of air and 
a moderate supply of atmospheric moisture. 
During severe weather, or on cold, windy 
nights, it may he necessary to close the venti¬ 
lators to obviate the necessity for hard tiring, 
but when the weather is calm the ventilators 
should bo kept more or less mien. Succession 
houses closed early January must be syringed 
twice a day when the weather is fine, and the 
houses should lie fumigated before the flowers 
open. The latest houses cannot fie too freely 
ventilated in tine weather. The earliest. 

Vines are now sufficiently advanced to com¬ 
mence disbudding. Tin* surplus shoots should 
lie removed gradually, retaining those which 
are showing good bunches, and well placed 
on the rod. The work of tying the shoots 
should be [lerformed lit the mornings or early 
part of Ihe day, as then they seem to lie inure 
pliable. Do not attempt to draw the shoots 
down into position ton early, provided they 
are clear of the roof-glass. The stopping of 
the shoots will require daily attention, and 
the exact place of stopping must be deter¬ 
mined in the first instance by the space to be 
coveted. As a general rule they should be 
stopped at the second leaf beyond the hunch. 

Antirrhinums for flowering in early summer 
must be sown at once. Sow the seeds in 
well-drained boxes or pans filled with a com¬ 
post of loam, leaf-mould, and sail(I. The soil 
should be watered through a tine rose a few 
limits previous to sowing, which should lie 
done thinly, very lightly covering I lie seeds 
with tine soil. The boxes should lie placed in 
a house or pit having a teuqierature of (it) 
(legs., and be covered with sijuares of glass 
shaded with paper until the seeds have germi¬ 
nated, when they should be placed near to tile 
roof-glass. After a short period I he boxcs.or 
pans should be removed to cooler quarters to 
ensure the seedlings making sturdy growth. 
As soon as large enough to handle they should 
lie [tricked out into healed shallow frames in 
which is placed nbi'iui (i inches of old [Kitting 
soil on an asli bottom. Tub seedlings ate 
placed -1 Inches apart each way, lightly 
syringed over, and shading daily until they 
become established. Air is admitted gradu¬ 
ally. finally hardening for planting out early 
in May. 

Ferns. —The present is a suitable lime for 
polling tip and increasing the stock of I lie 
various kinds of Adiantuni, as ll is nol ad¬ 
visable to disturb the roots after the plants 
have commenced to grow. Some plants 
should be divided annually, [lulling them Into 
smaller [ails in which they are most useful 
for decoration. For Instance, a plant that 
has Ihe previous year been growing in a 5-iueIi 
I tot may be cut into four, and each piece will 
go nicely into a flinch pot. Plants grown in 
(i-ineli to S-incli [mts generally produce the 
best fronds for cutting. The pots must be 
clean and well drained. A suitable compost 
consists of two parts good fibrous loam, one 
part pent, one part leaf soil, and sufficient 
charcoal and silver tnnd to keep the soil 
porous, l’ot firmly, and leave an inch at tiro 
top in the larger pots for water and half an 
inch in the sandier puts. As soon as potted 
the plants should be placed in a house where 
a temperature of no degs. to fiO degs. is main¬ 
tained at night, with a rise of 10 degs. in the 
daytime. Water musl lie applied sparingly 
at the roots immediately alter [Kitting, but 
when growth has fairly commenced it should 
bo given copiously. Maintain a moist atmo¬ 
sphere. F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Shrubberies.— Before the work in the gar¬ 
den becomes insistent a little time may, 
possibly, be found which may be utilised 
among Ihe shrubberies. As was well demon- 
si rated in a recent article in Gauhknino, there 
is no harm done by leaving the fallen leaves 
In rot in such quarlers—quite Ihe reverse. 
There are many who have exposed situations 
in which the finer or more delicate shrubs 
may not he successful. Such places might 
very well prove to be suitable for the Holly 
or the Vow. Both these—the former par¬ 
ticularly—arc very adaptable and interesting 
things, and there are some very ornamental 
sorts of each. Nor ought the Birches, most 
graceful of trees, to he forgotten, while 
Thorns and Laburnums are useful in exposed 
places. Laburnums i have seen-do see 
almost daily—flourishing round the verge of 
a plantation swept by the sea winds, and 
their yellow flowers are very effective in their 
season. Planting may be done until the end 
of February, or even later If proper pre¬ 
cautions against the cold winds aud drying 
weather of March be taken. 

Herbs.— Those who may require a selection 
of herbs are reminded that seeds of Basil and 
Sweet Marjoram can now be sown. The seed¬ 
lings, given a trifle of heal, will eouie away 
quickly and provide a few early plants for 
flavouring purposes. Mint, of course, Is 
simply forced: Tarragon equally easily. A 
few cuttings of the latter may be taken from 
(lie forced plants and routed in the propa¬ 
gating case should there he a necessity to 
make a new bed. 

Onions in heat. -As soon as germination is 
fairly regular the boxes or pans in which the 
seeds were sown might to lie placed in u cooler 
tem[•■rature and given a situation upon a 
shell’, or. at nil events, as near Ihe light as 
1 ussible. Spindly, drawn seedlings very sel¬ 
dom develop into satisfactory plants, and are 
more liable to disease than those which are 
grown more sturdily. Watering requires to 
be done with judgment, uml ventilation ought, 
to be most ample mi all suitable becasious. 

Vineries.— Houses which have been started 
ut practically the same time over a long 
series of years will break away without very 
much forcing. As soon as the house, early 
or second, as Hie case may lie. lias been closed 
and fire-heat applied Ihe buds will begin to 
plump tqi. The thermometer at night may 
lend from 4"> degs, l<> 50 degs. Fnhr., accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. The temperature 
during the day ought to run from 10 degs. to 
15 degs. Fnhr. higher. Both, of course, 
should lie progressive, tlint Is to say, as 
growths become further advanced there ought 
to be a-corresponding rise in llie thermometer. 
Sudden rises are dangerous, and the increase 
may be as gradual as | ussible until a tempera¬ 
ture of 115 degs.. in the case of Ilamlutrghs, 
and 70 degs. in the case of Muscats has beeu 
readied. 

Vegetable garden.— Arrears of digging 
which may have been caused by the wet 
weather of winter should he made good at as 
early a date as possible. Nevertheless, it is 
always advisable to wait until llie stickiness 
of the surface passes away. 1 liovc never 
known good to follow the digging of soil in a 
pasty condition, and the time is not far away 
when we may expect, with some degree of 
confidence, more suitable weather for spade¬ 
work. Meantime, no one lias ever too many 
l’eas, and a supplementary sowing of any 
approved variety can be made in pots. I 
think there is now a tendency to use fewer of 
the round-seeded varieties for early work and 
to substitute in their places the Marrow sec¬ 
tion. In a dry time, in early summer, the 
bit ter remain in good order longer than the 
round-seeded I’eas. which soon grow hard aud 
inferior in comparison. IV. McGrnou. 

lialma<tjkii'kcudbriyht. 
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Barr’s Gold Medal Vegetable Seeds 

OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS AND TESTED GROWTH. 

Awarded at the R.H.S. London Shows 1913 to 1920 Six Gold Medals and Four Silver Gilt Medals. 

Barr's strains of Vegetable Seeds have received exceptional recognition for High quality by the judges at the R.H.S. 

Wlsley Trials, many having been highly commended and several given First-clasB Certificates and Awards of Merit. 


A FEW SPECIALITIES IN VEGETABLE SEEDS: 


DWARF FRENCH BEAN, BARR'S EX- 
CELSIOR, bearing a great, cropof very largefleahy 
pods, boiling tender and of delicate flavour. The 
dried Beams make a delicious Winter dish. Award 

of Merit, R.H.S. Per piut 

DWARF PERFECTION BUTTER BEAN. 

one of the beat of the Hcrirot* MaugeUnU, bearing a 
great abundance of bright yellow pods i»iin«. long, it 
furnishes a delicious dierh. Per pint 

BEET. DEWINGS BLOOD RED, a handsome 
Turnip shaped variety with short top, flesh dark 
crimson of de icate flavour. Award of Merit, 
R.H.S.. 1917. Per pkt. 6d., per oz. 

BORECOLE, JERUSALEM PURPLE, a 

f mrtle-leaTed variety of the Asparagus Kale, produc¬ 
es In early Spring succulent shoots which are delici¬ 
ous when boiled young. Highly commended, 
R.H.S i 1919. Pt'r ukt. 64., per oz. 

BROCCOLI. BARR’S WINTER QUEEN, 
if sown in March, produces in January large, firm, 
snowy white heads, oT fine texture. Per pkt. 

BROCCOLI. BARR’S WHITE EMPEROR, 
the finest of all May-cutting JBroccolis, having heads, 
large, firm and deep, of a beautiful white, and well 
protected. Per pkt. 1,6 and 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, “ DUNDEE.” a splen¬ 
did new variety of medium height and oompact 
growth, with large aolid sprouts of finest quality, and 

keeping well. Award of Merit, S.H S., 1918. 

Per pkt. 16, per oz. 
CABBAGE. BARR’S AUTUMN EXHIBI¬ 
TION, a splendid medium-sized variety, forming 
handsome solid conical heads ready to use in Septem¬ 
ber. Award of Merit, R.H.S. 

Per pkt. 6d., per oz. 


3 0 


1 6 


2 6 


CARROTS, BARR’S EARLY QUEEN, a fine s. d. 
little early variety with shapely roots, almost coreless, 
fleshy, sweet and tender, an excellent forcer. 

Per pkt. 6d. and 1/-, per oz. 2 6 
CAULIFLOWER. ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
a splendid half dwarf variety for forcing or open sir 
culture at any time of the year, heads very large, 
white, and finely grained, of delicate flavour. 

Per pkt. L6 and 2 6 

CELERY, BARR’S NEW SOLID PINK, the 

best of all Celeries, of medium height, remarkably 
solid, and having a rich nutty flavour. Award of 
Merit R.H.S. Per pkt. l/> and 1 6 

CELERIAC, BARR’S LATE SUMMER, a 
great improvement on the old Turnip-rojted Celery 
forming globular roots of fine flavour, decorative 
variegated foliage. Per pkt. 6d. and 1 0 

ENDIVE, PARIS MARKET, finely curled, valu- 
able for forcing or hummer and early Autumn 
culture. Per pkt. 6d- and I/-, per oz. 2 6 

LEEK,_BARR’S SELECTED PRIZE- 

TAKER, extra fine. Per pkt. L- and 1 6 

LETTUCE, COS, BARR’S COVENT GAR¬ 
DEN SUMMER WHITE, a first-class seif- 
folding Lettuce, producing large, compact hearts; 
crisp and fine flavoured. Per pkt. 6d. and 1>, per oz. 2 6 

LETTUCE- CABBAGE. BARR’S GREEN 
FAVOURITE. a fine variety for succereional 
sowing having dark green smooth succulent leaves 
and a sweet firm heart. Award of Merit R.H.S. 

Per pkt. 6J. and 1/-, per oz. 2 6 

LETTUCE. CABBAGE. BARR’S LITTLE 
GEM, a fine little early variety for growing in 
frames. Award of Merit R.H,S. Per pkt. 1 6 


MELON. BARR’S GOLDEN BEAUTY, IM- s. d. 
PROVED, a very fine golden-rkmned netted 
variety of delioious flavour. Award Of Merit, 
RH.S. Per pkt 1-6 and 2 0 

ONION, BARR'S LONGKEEPER, a splendid 
type of the Brown Spanish Onion, of flrkt-rale quality. 

Per pkt. 6d. and 1/-, per oz. 3 6 

PARSNIP, BARR'S NEW WHITE MAR¬ 
ROW, Highly Commended. R.H.S. 

Per pkt. 6d., per oz. 1 0 

RADISH, JEWEL, producing very short Potato¬ 
like foliage and small rich crimson tubers, crisp aDd 
of delicate flavour, very early. Award Of Merit. 

Per oz. 1 6 

TOMATO. BARR’S SCARLET BEAUTY, 

a wonderful bearer, fruit rich deep scarlet, round, 
smooth and glossy, haring a deep flesh, almost with¬ 
out core. Awarded Silver Gilt Bankslan 
Medal, R H.S.. 1917. Per pkt 1/-, 1/6 and 2 6 

TOMATO, ORANGE SUNRISE, a tplendid new 
variety, being a cross between a best yellow and red. 

It is early and bears clusters of bright orange- 
coloured round fruit, of medium size; the flavour is 
delicious, either as raw or cooked. Good for in or out 
of doors. Per pkt. 2 6 

TURNIP. MANCHESTER MARKET, an 

Improvement on Green Top Stone. Award Of 

Merit,IR.H.S , 1919. Per pint, 1'6 i per oz. 0 8 

VEGETABLE MARROW. ROTHERSIDE 
ORANGE, a most valuable little Marrow, bearing 

S olden-yellow fruit, almost (lobe shaped, with firm 
esh of finest flavour, very prolifio. Per pkt. 1/- and 1 6 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE FOR THE BEST VEGETABLES AND MOST BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BARR & SONS, 11, 12 & 13, King Street, Covent Garden, London, w.c. 2 . 

SEED GROUNDS AT TAPLOW, BUCKS. 


LONG-LASTING GARDEN FRAMES 
THAT THE GARDENER APPRECIATES. 

No other Horticultural wooden Frame, have a greater reputation for long life 
throughout the country than these frames of tested strength. Up-to-date Gardeners must 
have Frames that will withstand the weather vagaries—Frames that will co-operate with the 
gardener’s care in the splendid result, obtained. Only high grade materials go into these 
durable Garden Frames made 
by Boulton & Paul of Norwich. 



These are in stock ready for 
immediate delivery. Carriage 
paid to any station in England 
and Wales. Write for our 
List of Garden Frames and 
Small Greenhouses. 



No. H. 75.—The front, are 11 in. high, backs 
22 in. high. The frame is 1 in. thick, and the 
lights 1$ in., glazed with 15 oz. glass, and 
painted two coats. 1 -Light Frame, 4 ft. by 
6 ft., £6 10s. Od. 2-Light Frame, 8 ft. by 
6 ft., £9 5s. Od. 3-Light Frame, 12 ft. by 
6ft., £ 12 2s. 6d. All prices include packing. 


Enquiries invited for Greenhouses, 
Conservatories, Vinery Ranges, 
Peach Houses, Carnation Houses, 
Heating Systems, Garden Frames, 
etc., of all descriptions, with 
requisite accessories. 


No. 80.— I his is an Ideal Frame for Allot¬ 
ment Holders and Smallholders. Size, 
4 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. Sides 9 in. high. 
Painted two coats and glazed with 15 oz. 
glass. Frames also supplied in other styles 
and sizes. Price : £3 16s. Od., including 
packing. 



©oultt*n£?IcLul4k 


TELEGRAMS ■ 
•OULTON, NORWICH 


TELEPHONE , 

NORWICH 


8 9 1 


.. LONDON OFFICE i 

Chief Office & Works j ««•».wcra«« f 
NORWICH j IoUTIQUE* CENTRAL LONDON 

.......„,„i Telephone! 


CENTUM. 4643 


igitized by UJ 
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TRADE NOTES. 

“ Gardening for Amateurs.”—T his work, 
by H. H. Thomas, which has been specially 
wni I Jen to help the amateur in the cultivation 
and beautifying of his garden, gives situ,pie 
and complete directions as to planning of the 
name. The amateur who is in doubt about 
anything connected with the garden may, by 
referring to its pages, at once obtain valu¬ 
able assistance as to the cultivation of any 
trees, shrubs, flowers, fruit or vegetable he 
may be growing. Throughout the work are 
illustrations in black and white of hardy 
plants, while there are also coloured plates 
of the same ; also Boses, with drawings of 
how to graft, how to bud, and various other 
operations that are necessary in the increase 
of plants. A calendar of operations in the 
garden for each fortnight during the year 
gives instructions not only as to how various 
plants are to be raised and grown, but also 
specifies the time this work ought bo be car¬ 
ried out. A most comprehensive index is 
given, thus enabling the amateur at once to 
tm<l any article or illustration dealing with 
the subject in wMc-h lie may be interested. 
The author has been assisted by various 
writers wild are well-known authorities oil 
the subject with which they deal. The work 
is in three volumes, and is published by the 
Waverley Book Co., Dimated, 90, FarrLngdon 
Street, E.C. 4. 

Sweet Teas and colour schemes. —Eek- 
fords, as most garden lovers know, are 
pioneers in the cultivation of Sweet Peas. 
From the various varieties of Peas sent us 
we gather that almost any colour scheme can 
be originated which would greatly enhance 
the beauty of the garden. The following list 
will form some guide, but other colours, such 
as orange, crimson, cerise, coral, and the 
different plcotees give a choice selection. 
Blues: Caprice, Pastel blue, Wedge wood, 
Blue Monarch, Captain of the Blues, Del¬ 
phinium, Flora Norton, Dord Nelson, Mar¬ 
garet Maddison, and Princess Mary. 
Lavender: Orchid, Felton, Asta Ohn, Austin 
Frederick, Florence Nightingale,' Frank 
Dolby, Masterpiece, and Sister Auibroslne. 
Pinks: Agricola, Hercules, Peace, Beryl, 
Countess Siieneer, Elfredn Pearson, En¬ 
chantress, Gladys Cmvin, Hnuhuark, Lady 
Kyre, Mavis Mavourneen-, and Mrs. Sykes. 
The address for obtaining Ihe new catalogue 
is, Henry Eckford, F.K.H.S., Dept. 101, Worn, 
Shropshire. 

Catalogue for reekeei'ers. —We have re¬ 
ceived from Messrs. E. H. Taylor, Limited, 
Welwyn. Herts., manufacturers of beekeep¬ 
ing appliances and breeders of queen bees, 
their catalogue for 1921. Extensions in their 
works have enabled Messrs. Taylor, Limited, 
to undertake larger orders than heretofore. 
The catalogue contains every appliance likely 
to be needed by beekeepers, and the a-pipli- 
auce-s are in all respects up to date. One sec¬ 
tion of tlie catalogue i-s devoted to elementary 
hints on beekeeping. 

“ Garden and Lawn.”— This is the title of 
the catalogue issued by 1 Messrs. James Carter 
and Oo., Baynes Park, S.W., lit comprises a 
list of their vegetable, flower, and lawn 
seeds, bulbs, and horticultural requisites, and 
particulars regarding tlie cultivation and 
uses of various herbs are also included. The 
cultural hints aire a slroug feature 6f this in¬ 
teresting garden catalogue, tlie front cover 
of which is adorned by a photograph repro¬ 
duced by permission of the Duchess of Marl- 
ixirougli. 

Efficiency and Industry Exhibition. —Feb¬ 
ruary witnesses the opening of I wo powerful 
trade exhibitions, each of Avhieli has been de¬ 
signed with (lie object of drawing attention 
to the value of British products. As we have 
already announced, Bonn Brothers, I unitod, 
will be represented at each of these shows. 
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A special feature of our exhibit at the Busi¬ 
ness Efficiency Exhibition at Olympia (Feb¬ 
ruary 10th to 20th) is the unique and striking 
decorative arrangement of tlie stand, and we 
extend a cordial Invitation to our readers to 
come and see it. The number is 101. At the 
British Industries Fair, White City (Feb¬ 
ruary 21st to March 4th), Stand G 8 has been 
secured, where all the Berm journals, annuals, 
and scientific books will lie on view. Accom¬ 
modation has been arranged which will en¬ 
able visitors to examine the exhibits in com¬ 
fort. 


CATALOGUES BECEXTHD. 

One and All, St. Albans. —Catalogue of 
flower and vegetable seeds for 1921, including 
lawn Grass seeds and special list of Sweet 
Pens. 

Tomlinson and Leenslag, London, S.E.— 
List, of Duteli bulbs for amateur gardeners. 


GORRESPONDEflGE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Flower gardening (H. Macdonald ).—Of tlie 
subjects named by you, the Delphiniums, 
Hollyhocks, and Aubrietlas are perennial, 
and would give you no flowers tills year. Sow 
the seeds of the two first named thinly in 
shallow drills, the soil having well prepared. 
The drills should be a foot apart at least, the 
seed to be very lightly covered with tine sandy 
soil. Distribute the seeds quite evenly. An 
ordinary packet of seeds of either should sow 
a dn-ill 1 feet long. Thus thinly sown, tlie 
seedlings might, remain till September before 
planting them permanently In the border. 
Sow the Aubrietia in a box, and cover 
them with a sheet of glass. These might be 
sown at once. Of the annuals named, tlie 
lxubelia would require to be sown under glass 
in slight warmth. The others could be sown 
in the border in March. For the whole of 
IheSe very thin sowing, light covering, and 
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SWEET PEAS. 


Wd are not merely deders in and advertisers of 
SWEET PEAS, but grow mmy acres for seed, 
and supply most of the large wholesale houses 
in the trade. In buying from us, you are buying 
from the grower and not the dealer. The 
following collections contain the best varieties 
in cu'tivation. All seels are hancl-pi^ked and 
of first class germinating quality. 

Collection J. Price 2/3. 

12 Splendid waved varieties. 

Each packet oontains twenty seeds. II purchased separately 
3d. per packet. 

Edrom Beauty.— Bright orange scarlet. 

Elfrida Pearson.— Pale pink, suffused salmon. 

Elsie Herbert _White, edged and suffused rosy pink. 

King White.— Pure white, beautifully frilled. 

Margaret Atlee.— Cream suffused pink. 

Marks Tey.—Standard rosy mauve, wings bluish mauve. 
Maud Holmes.—' The best crimson waved variety. 

Mrs. J. Balmer.— Deep cream, suffused bright, scarlet. 
New Margaret Madison.— A dear waved pure lavender. 
Queen of Norway.— Rosy mauve. 

Rosabelle.— Rich bright rose self. 

Thomas Stevenson.— Orange scarlet. 


Collection K. Price 3/9. 

12 Very fine waved varieties. 

The number of seeds and price per packet are indicated 
after each variety. 

Dobbie's Cream.— The richest cream extant (15). 3d- 
Elegance.— Soft silvery pink on cream ground (10). 6d. 
Hilda.— Orange scarlet (15). 3d. 

Margaret Fife. —Bright Aubretia blue (10). 3d. 

Market Pink.— .Rich pink, on cream ground (10). €d. 
Mascott's White.— The finest of all whites (H*). 6d. 
Mavis.— Blush rose centre, bluth edged wings (15). 4d. 
Mrs. C. P. Tomlin.— Scarlet, tinted fiery red (10). 4d. 
Orchid. —Lilac, tinted violet-mauve (16). 3d. 

Royalty.— Dark blue (12). 4d. 

Tangerine.— Bright glow ing orange (10v oa. 
Warrior.— Very large maroon (16). 4d. 

Collections J and K together for 5/9. with one pnoket of 
Mrs. R. Hal lam, soft salmon, flushed primrose (lo). 3d. gratis. 

Collection L. Price 4/- 

12 Extra tine varieties. 


reirly t liinning are most essential if success 
is 'to be assured. Certain seeds, as 'those of 
the Poppy, aro Quite small, and, ais the seed¬ 
lings wili not transplant, the chances of suc¬ 
cess are destroyed by thick sowing and neg¬ 
lect of timely thinning. An ordinary packet 
of Poppy seeds would give a sufficient, num¬ 
ber of points for a bed 6 feet in diameter. As 
youir list is a rather meagre one, we suggest 
that you send us the size of the border you 
wish'to plant, and we will then recommend 
a few suitable subjects. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Turf in bad condition (#. Partridge).—The 
worm-casts are no doubt the cause of the 
trouble. The most effective destroyer of 
worms is lime-water. The lime should be 
fresh, using at the rate of 1 lb. of lime in a 
gallon of water. Break down the lime first 
Avith a little water until quite powdered, then 
saturated and well stirred. Allow it to 
settle, then apply the clear liquid all over the 
lawn through a rosed water-can. The worms 
, w ill come to the surface and win be swept up 
and destroyed. It would be advisable to give 
the lawn a good dressing of rotten manure 
and loam, adding, if to he had, some wood 
ashes. 


Every variety in this Collection is starred by the Floral 
Committee of the National Sweet Pen Society as being the 
best of its colour. 

The number of seeds and price per packet are indicated 
after each variety. 

Barbara.— Deep shrimp pink (15). 3d. 

Charity.— The best waved crimson (15). 4d. 

Constance Hinton —ijirge pure white (25). 4d. 
Daisybud.— Rich rose pink on white ground (12). 6d. 
Hawlmark Pink.— Rich bright rose pink, deeply flushed 
and shaded salmon (10). 6d. , J 

Jean Ireland.— Creamy buff, standards shaded carmine, 
(15) 4d. 

King Mauve.— A gmnt mauve self (1.5). 4a. 

Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock. — Pale pink flushed with 
salmon on cream ground (12). 6d. 

Mrs. Tom Jones.— Deep amethyst blue (12). 6a. 

R, F. Felton.— Very fine lavender (20). 4d. 

Royal Salute.— Salmon red flushed orange (10). 6d. 
The President.— Rich orange scarlet (13). 4d. 
Collections K and L together for 7/6, with one packet of 
Loyalty, white, flaked royal blue (20) 3d. ; and one packet 
of Brocade, n pleasing salmon rose tint bhaded mauve (15). 
6d. gratis. 

The three Complete Collections and three gratis packets 

for 9/6. 

Customers may select from the Collections packets priced 
separately to the value of 3> and over, and deduct 2d. in 
1/- from remittance. 

BATH’S SELECT 

VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS. 


Full Illustrated Catalogue post ftee 
on application. 


Bowling green (/?. O.). —-Sutton's " Culture 
of Vegeitafoles and Flowers ” (5s.) lias a 

chapter wlilcli would suit your purpose. 

Tlie English Flower Garden,” by W. Robin - 
Non (15s.), also contains excellent ad-vice and 
instruct Ions oil the mating o-f lawns aud 
green ami I lie beautifying of their surround¬ 
ings. 


R. H. BATH, LTD. 

THE FLORAL FARMS, 
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Onosmas. 

That there is ii certain justification in the 
remark. ‘‘There is no real difficulty almu! 
them if they are given proper treatment,’' 
made liy “ O. C.” in reajiect to the above sub¬ 
jects at. |muck 22 of Garden t no, no one will 
gainsay. Quite naturally the “ real difficulty " 
to the amateur in this, as in all mailers of 
cnllivntloti, is to know exactly what is right, 
and in imrticulnr the likes and dislikes of a 
plant. The latter is, indeed, as Important as 
the former. The sandy soil and “ miller dry. 
hot place ” recommended by your correspon¬ 
dent are go<sl, almost, essential, the " retain¬ 
ing wall " to which preference is given less so. 
This is not saying Hint the Onosmas will not 
thrive in such places: it. is intended to imply 
Unit they are not. seen to the liosl advantage 
there. A rock fissure, crest, or crevice be¬ 
tween rocks, where a sort ot promontory 
exists in the rock garden, is much heller. A 
like position at the top of a retaining wait is 
not a had snbs-tilule. In both, fissure depth 
should he assured with loam, grit, nnd old 
mortar as the staple soil. In either position 
collar dryness to the subject is assured -a not 
unimportant item. Given this, glass prelec¬ 
tion in winter time is unnecessary. These 
elevated ivosit.ions, however, are not really 
essential to success, though they appreciably 
enhance tin 1 value of the subject from tlio 
ornamental standixwnt. 

The finest example of O. Imurlcum I ever 
saw had grown for years on level ground un¬ 
protected’ H was in a northern garden and 
more Hum :s feel across. At flower time, how¬ 
ever. not tile half of its beauty was revealed, 
which was unfortunate. The flowers of these 
Onosmas sue drooping, and arranged in 
branching cymes. That is why the raised 
places of the rock garden suit them so well, 
in a line witli the vision, or aliove it, they not. 
only show well, they become doubly imixirl- 
ani. Then " O. C.” says they “ are very easy 
to propageile," hut omits an absolute essential 
ill the case—vis:., that llie cuttings must hi 1 
secured with a heel attached. Hardy plant 
propagators of forty or fifty years ago deemed 
the Onosmas iui]K>ssible from cuttings, and it 
was not <iil I revealed the " secret " in (lie 
gardening 1‘ress that anything was known 
concerning il. From the mnguitlrent s|ieci- 
men referred l«j above hundreds of cuttings' 
were taken, hut as its owner mournfully con¬ 
fessed. all failed. A second or two later, when 
1 told him what lie had done, shown him what 
lie ought to have done, and what might 
hapiien if he “ would only keep his knife in 
Ms pocket," he was so amazed that he forgot 
to say “ Thank you ”! E. II. Jenkins. 
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Notes of the Week. 

Snowdrops in Central Perthshire. —These 
were to lie seen In great numbers fully in 
flower in Hie district between I)ouno and 
Kip]ten, in Stirlingshire, in the last week of 
January. At Coldneh and Craighead, for 
instance, there were great numbers in full 
bloom in the Grass. At Argaty they were 
not quite so far advanced.—S. A. 

The Snowflakes. —I/europim vemum var. 
Vagner! Is now in full bloom and very lovely 
it .in, with its drooping, ojien, hell-sha|>cd 
flowers. The purity of tile ground colour 
missus aooenllulled' by the deep green spot on 
each segment. Ttie spring Snowflake is not 
nearly so plentiful n,s it should lie in gardens-. 
and grows as freely as the Snowdrop -S. 
A Ii X'OTT. 

Garrya elliptica in Lancashire. My fust 
exflierienee of this lovely shrub was thirty- 
MPvcn years ago, while serving in a garden 
on Hie west const, of J-anraslilre. Some other 
pitirutss and a few frees formed the only 
shelter from the strong west winds—gales 
very frequently. The plant withstood some 
rattier severe winters -there without any 
ha nn bo flailing it. Since that time I have 
only occasionally found Garrya elliptica 
growing in private gardens.—O. G. H. 

The Cornelian Cherry (Oorinis Mask—I am 
sending a spray of a flowering shrub, of 
which two large bushes arc just coming into 
full flower. The trees are about the siz.o of 
ordinary Damson trees, and each year at this 
time are a mass of flower as tile specimen 
sent. ‘ II has a bright, smooth, dark green 
leaf when it comes out. ami red berries 
In the autumn. Kindly name if In your 
|ia]»or as early as possible.—E. Percy Morgan 
(Mrs.) 

|The yellow-flowering shrub field, is the 

Cornelian Cherry ’’ (Cornua Mas), one of 
the most Interesting subjects flowering in Hie 
open air at lids season. The large examples 
you desi lihe must lie very effective. 1 

Cotoneaster frigida. —The display of berries 
Inis lioen more than ordinarily line during 
tin present winter. Lately, however, Hie 
birds hove put a period to their brightness. 
One tn*e. nevertheh*ss. remains fully clad 
with Its vivid fruits, and it certainty appears 
that, owing to some reason, all berry-eating 
birds give this tree a wide berth. I have 
observed the same tiling before in respect of 
this particular free. I can see no perceptible 
difference between its fruits and those of 


other specimens, and I am unable to form 
any opinion as to why Ibis piece should be, 
in n manner of shaking, Imyeolted, al¬ 
though. certainly, Hie boycott is appreciated. 
— W. MeG., Kalmar. 

Iris reticulata in bloom in Hants_ I had a 

nice little clump of this out in full bloo-m on 
January 22nd, which is unusually curly, 
rarely flowering with me before March. The 
bulbs are very old established in a border 
facing due south in Hants., with a light, 
chalky soil. In Hie same border I hail 
Anemone bland ,1 out before Christmas, and 
now it is a mass of bloom. These are allowed 
In run over Hie border at their own sweet 
will, as they take so lilt te out of t lie ground.— 
Lindens. 

Helxine Solieroli. —It may encourage your 
readers to give Helxine a t rial in Hie open, as 
advised by your enrresjtondonf (December 
1.1th. 102fl), when 1 state my experience with 
this little plant. Altont eight yeans ago 
Helxine was planted on a very inhospitable 
border facing duo cast. A heavy drip from 
1k>Hi sides of a porch washed away the soil, 
and nothing seemed to thrive, so there were 
grave doubts as to It doing well. To-day at 
each side of the porch is a lovely green mat. 
a real tiling of lieaiil.y. II does not. suffer 
from the drip, and only very rarely shows a 
few discoloured patches after severe frost : 
these quickly pass away. IVo had been 
enemies, as Helxine had strangled some 
small treasures in the rock garden ; hut 1 
have now taken it to my heart. Given space 
to roam happily far from delicate things, I 
inn shier it also a treasure.— Rehharns. 

Camellia japonica blooming in the open air. 
—Tliiis beautiful shrub is again in bloom, 
several of its single red flowers having liceii 
gerlherad Hie last week in January. The single 
white variety is also in bloom. In former 
years I have recorded the (lowering of this 
shrub during January and Ft*}unary, and. 
welcome as tlx* blooms are then, its most 
effective season is during Hie end of March 
and April, when large specimens, covered 
with pink, red. and white flowers, are very 
attractive, Hu* dark gr.cn, polished leaves 
furnishing an admiraIdo setting for these 
choice flowers. The severe frosts of late, 
which played havoc with ninny of the loss 
known shrubs, have not affected those hand 
some bushes in any way. The Camellia is 
Hindi hardier than most people imagine ; In¬ 
deed. I believe il to lie as hardy ns Hie com¬ 
mon I nmol, and it should tie planted freely, 
choosing [«koI t.ions sheltered from the north 
and en.-'t. and, when jossUile. planting where 
the shrubs are slightly shaded in summer. 
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Although the Camellia enjoys a loose, peaty, 
friable soil, It will be found to succeed In 
ordinary loam when given a fair start. For 
open-air planting the single and semi-double 
kinds are the most desirable, and furnish 
excellent sprays of cut flowers.—E. Mark¬ 
ham, Sussex. 

Early Primroses. —Every season we read in 
the dally Press of early Primroses, and year 
by year these are described as phenomenons. 
As a matter of fact (and as every gardener 
knows), such blooms are by no means rare. 
Even when the winter may be severe. It is 
not uncommon to find stray Primroses In 
sheltered places, and the Inexperienced ob¬ 
server promptly writes to the editor of his 
favourite journal proclaiming the fact. The 
one good point about, these annual intimations 
of early Primroses is that It shows there 
are many more observers of these, and of 
■wild flowers generally, than one would 
think.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Geranium ibericum. —A showy plant, with 
its large flowers of a rich purple and easily 
grown, this has one drawback which Is not, 
shared by most of its relatives, In that its 
flowers come all together, making a One dis¬ 
play for a short time, after which brief glory 
the plant retires Into private life for the rest 
of the year. In this it Is unlike so many 
Geraniums whllch have a long period of 
flowering, though with some the extended 
period of blooming is often accompanied by 
nn undue “ legginess ” of the flowering 
stems. G. iheiricum is nlwajvs neat, and 
fairly compact, and its beauty is not all over 
after the flowers have fallen, for In the 
autumn its leaves often take on a most bril¬ 
liant colonring, in which stage they are 
almost like gorgeous flowers, and most de¬ 
corative . for vases. I do not think I have 
seen more brilliant leaf-colouring than some 
plants of this species exhibited in a country 
garden where I saw them.—N. I,. 

The rock garden on New Year's Day. —The 
rock garden ought to be full of interest all 
the year round If judiciously planted, and, 
although there can be but few flowers In the 
depth of winter, there can be plenty to de¬ 
light the eye. On this past New Year's Day 
there were to tie seen, in consequence of the 
open weather, in my rock garden a few 
flowers, such as Oeum bulganlcum, which 
seems to lie hardly ever out of bloom. 
Crocus Tommaslnlanus (a precocious speci¬ 
men), a few Iris stylosa, and other odd¬ 
ments. Hut many of the plants which were 
not flowering were Interesting; the lovely 
lime-encrusted rosettes of the various Silver 
■Saxifrages, flic deep emerald-green. Moss¬ 
like growth of Arenaria balearion, the neat 
(Dark green hillocks of TIlox hilspenlcus, the 
grey foliage of Sa.ntolinns, iho glaucous tus¬ 
socks of CEtlilonema, and many oilier tilings 
too numerous to name. The coming spring was 
being foreshadowed by flowering stems of 
Saxifrage nplouiata .and by the silky buds of 
Anemone Pulsatilla Just showing, while Iris 
reticulata was pushing up its spiky leaves in 
n'l directions, though with less promise of 
bloom Ilian usual with me. Perhaps tlie 
coo! summer Is rositonsible for this.—N. L. 

The Japanese Mahonla (Borboris japonlea). 
—Tills noble evergreen slirub Is flowering 
freely now. The sturdy, unbrnnehed 
growths, clothed with handsome leaves, each 
often 1J feet In length, are each terminated 
by a large cluster of fragrant racemes 
several Inches In length, of lemon-yellow 
flowers, which are succeeded later by attrac¬ 
tive racemes of purple fruits. When grown 
to a large size this Is a difficult slirub to 
transplant, and anyone wishing to move such 
plants should do so with caution, taking care 
that a good bail of soil is attached to each 
one. Even then large specimens sometimes 
fail. The best should bo made of this hand¬ 
some ltnrlie.rry, flowering as It does in the 
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depth of winter. Given slight shade, the 
leaves not only develop to their full extent, 
but the length of raceme is greatly Increased. 
—E. M. 

Pieris formosa (syn. Andiromoda formpsa). 
—Although tills choice evergreen shrub 
grows freely here (Sussex) and lienns n 
wealth of drooping panicles of flower-budts, 
each 5 inches long, these never reach the 
flowering slage, being annually destroyed by 
frost. We have a group growing well in a 
Iiosltion sheltered from north and east, but, 
even so, the flower-buds gradually fall nwny 
during the winter, which is most disappoint¬ 
ing. As it is the most beautiful of the genus 
when at its best, it is also a feature of at¬ 
traction In onirly summer when develoiiing 
Its young, rich, rad growths.—E. M., Sussex. 

Canada Tea (Gaultlierm procuruhen.s).— 
One of the most beautiful plants for the 
margins of open or shady shrubberies and 
bode is the Canada Tea (Gaultheria proetmi- 
bena). It is a hardy evergreen plant, and 
grows to a height of aliout 0 Inches. It lias 
a creeping habit, and may lie propagated by 
seeds or la vers. The flowers a/iijiear In July, 
and the plant affords pleasure all the year 
round, its small rod berries showing up well 
against the mass of dark green foliage. The 
Canada Tea is a native of North America, 
and was introduced lnlo this country about 
1702. Ils berries arc edible, and I believe 
the plant is of some value to pharmacists.— 
If. H. Jeffers, Ripley, Snrrcii. 

Winter Sweet (Oliimonanthus fragrans 
var. grandiiflorus).—I was not a little sur¬ 
prised to-day (January Iftth) to come across 
a remarkably well-flowered «]>eclnien of this 
growing on a sunny open bank, and fully 
exposed. Tills large bush, which had l>cen 
almost forgotten, proved to bo the beautiful 
large-flowered form, and I was first attracted 
to it hy the delicious fragrance which filled 
the air around. This lovely shrub has not 
Iieen pruned or touched In any way since if 
was planted several years ago. yet the twiggy 
branches are smothered with lairge and at¬ 
tractive fragrant bloosoms, each nearly 2 
inches across. I have never before met with 
such a well-flowered example, even on warm 
walls. Finding such a beautiful shrub grow¬ 
ing entirely in the open was a pleasant sur¬ 
prise in mid-winter. A few sprays gathered 
and taken Indoors are almost too strongly 
scented, there being so many flowers open at 
once.—E. M. 

The Witch Hazels (Mamamells).—The first 
blooms of II japonlea and the var. H. j. 
arborea opened here the first week in January, 
but, although pretty, are not by any means 
so numerous or effective as in former years. 
I cannot account for this, ns the bushes have 
not been interfered with in any way, and 
they are growing on a warm and sheltered 
bank which may get somewhat dry in summer. 
Except that II. j. arborea assumes a tree¬ 
like shape, I fall to discover any difference 
in tills from II. japonlea, except that IT. 
japonlea is of flaltor and more spreading 
growth. The flowers appear to be practically 
the same. The variety Zuccarlnlann, although 
covered with buds, has not as yet opened a 
single flower, hut the swelling buds promise 
a tine display later. This, from a garden 
point of view, Is very distinct both in habit 
of growth and in Its charming lemon-yellow 
flowers. The red-flowered Witch Ilazel (II. 
rubra) Is In full bloom. The flowers, which 
are set in a deep claret-colon rad calyx, are 
most attractive. The petals are not. twisted 
and are red on both sides for three parts of 
their length, creamy-yellow towards their 
extremity, and of about the same size as In 
II. japonica. This pretty plant came from 
llte Continent n few years ago under the 
above name and is certainly distinct from any 
other Witch Hazel I know. In growth It re¬ 
sembles H, j, Zneenrlni.mn more thnn any 


other. II. mollis, regarded hy many as the 
finest of the genus, lias not yet. opened a 
flower this year, although growing near the 
others. It lias, however, been rather shaded 
hy a group of the American Dogwood (Cornua 
florida), which may account for this.— E. M. 

Typha latifolia. —It is not surprising to 
those who have studied the question of the 
water garden in some detail to And that “ A 
Scottish Gardener ” finds a considerable dif¬ 
ference of opinion prevailing aliout the Bul¬ 
rush. I have gone into the subject, of waler 
gardens rather exhaustively, and have sonic 
licwitation in advising anyone to plant 
Typha kuifolia. I have two objections. The 
first is that Hie Bulrush, noble and impres¬ 
sive as it Is when studied by ilself, is too 
diill-looking to suit the taste of the average 
owner of a kike or pond, and that when in 
quantity it has a monotonous appearance. 
The other joint is that referred to by your 
contributor, as not existing in the place ho 
speaks of, where the Typha was lieiug exter¬ 
minated. That is, its aggressive nature, 
which is very pronounced in some jxirts ; so 
much so that It will destroy many brighter 
and better tilings which arc planted near it 
through its spreading pm]tensities.— S. Aye. 

A dangerous plant—the Blackthorn.— It 
has never occurred to me that. Gooseberry 
spines are in any way poisonous, but I have 
come to know that the Blackthorn is pro- 
tmhly the most dangerous tiling to handle in 
the British I sites. When using sons’ 
brandies of it for protective purposes a 
spine ran into my hand. I make a practice 
of applying vinegar to a wonnd, which has a 
great healing effect ; but on that, occasion 
my band swelled up, and was so pa inful that 

I was disabled for some days. Cold lsin- 
tlagos were apiplied, and I was advised lo 
soak It iu Izal and hot waiter, and was urged 
to have it poulticed on the following day. 
The Iierson who advised these measures told 
■me later oil that in hunting districts the 
dangerous nature of the Blackthorn is so 
well known that, where it abounds Ibe horses 
on return aire at once examined and treated 
without delay. It appears that I was lucky 
not lo lose the use of my arm for some time. 
In one case the sufferer had to remain in 
hospital for several months, and It. was 
feared Dial the arm would be permanently 
disabled.—J. Cornhii.l. 

The Mezereon (Daphne Mezeaeum).—Al¬ 
though the ordinary 'tikne of flowering for 
this slirub is February, it has lieen in blos¬ 
som for the greater jmrt of January, Its red- 
dlsli-pun>le flowers and their delightful fr.i 
granec making,it a very prominent object. 

I I i« more common in gardens in the North of 
England than further south, and in some vil- 
Jngi-s It Is lo he seen in most cottage gardens, 
often represented hy well-branched bushes 2 
feet lo 2J feel, high and the same In diameter. 
A moist, atmosphere and cool conditions at 
Ute roots apis’ax lo serve It best, and In the 
light, black, moist, soil of South Lancashire 
it gives (letter results than In the lietter- 
dralned light soils of Surrey. It Is one of 
those plants that, once well established, con¬ 
tinues to grow and blossom freely every 
year, the flowers being followed hy bright 
red fruits, which provide nn extra display 
during early summer. At the same time the 
variety alba, with while flowers, is In blossom 
Although not so effective as the type, It Is 
well worth growing as a contrast, both by 
reason of Its white flowers and yellow fruits. 
A second variety is found iu grnndlflcrn. 
sometimes colled aulumnnlig, which blossoms 
In advance of the type, a,ml produces larger 
and rnllier darker-coloured flowers. These 
winter-flowering s-hruKs are Yvoll worth ex¬ 
tended planting, for they add interest to the 
garden during a particularly dull period, 
lKitli by their conspicuous flowers and fra¬ 
grance.—D. 
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FRUIT. 

The Syringing of Vines. 

The time for starting Vines has once more 
eouie round, and In biutH respecting the 
management of the vinery the novice is, as a 
rule, told that the rods ought to he syringed 
twice daily. With this advice 1 aui not 
disposed to quarrel. What I wish to do is to 
draw attention to the differences of opinion as 
to I lie necessity for this regular use of the 
syringe. These conflicting opinions used, in 
my early journeyman days, to puzzle me. In 
oue garden in which I worked and under a 
noted Scottish fruit grower—the syringing 
and damping down, /iltis the use of 
evaporating troughs, were carried to ex¬ 
tremes. Twice per day iu tile early stages of 
growth the house was simply a dripping 
well, full of steam at times nud occasionally 
"muggy" in respect, of atmosphere. Yet the 
crops were excellent, the hunches were heavy 
ami well sba|>ed, the berries were large, well 
coloured, and well flavoured. In competition 


In our leading Scottish shows hunches from 
those Vines were invariably in the prize list— 
generally in the first or second place. This 
would apjiear to denote that the syringing 
was efficacious. The only drawback (as it . 
appeared to rue) was tlie abnormal growths of 
aerial roots at the joints of t lie canes. This 
Is usually understood to indicate had health, 
lint in this case I formed the opinion that 
these roots were not, the result of bad health, 
but were induced by the high temperature 
ami the sodden state of the atmosphere In the 
earlier stages of the growth of the Vines. On 
leaving tills place it was my good fortune to 
go to nuotlier equally famous fruit grower as 
inside foreman. On starling the early house 
I. naturally enough, followed upon tlie lines 
of uiy former master. I was, however, in¬ 
formed that syringing and (he employment of 
evaporating troughs were not approved of, 
and that damping down the gangways and the 
Imrders on bright days was quite sufficient. 
This course was followed with not n little 
interest. At the time of ripening the position 
was this: The foliage was firmer and less 
flaccid than I Imt in the syringed vineries, 
there were no aerial roots, (lie hunches were 
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as numerous and as good iu every respect— 
weight, size, colour, aud flavour—as I hose 
where syringing was practised. Less exhibit¬ 
ing was lhen done, in this second place, but 
occasionally the bunches cnuio together In 
competition, aud. taking an average, the 
bundles of the unsyringeU Vines caught the 
judge’s eye quite as frequently ns those 
which were syringed. I do not say 
that, in every case, no syringing ought to be 
done, but I believe—even allowing it to be 
necessary—that it is too often made an article 
of creed, by some gardeners, that it is abso- 
lutely imperative. An unsyringed vinery, if 
not very closely watched and ventilated, may 
become insect-ridden, and this can be avoided 
by the judicious use of the syringe. The 
divergence of opinion in the way referred to 
is one of the tilings which puzzle young gar¬ 
deners. YV. McG. 

llal i/iaf . - 


Apple Lord Derby. 

Tins we have always found a reliable and 
consistent hearer, the trees even in u lean 
year cropping freely. The fruits are large. 


and, owing to tliis and its proliflc character, 
it has been, and will a 1 waiys be, a favourite 
market Apple. The fruits, when thoroughly 
ripe, are not to be despised for dessert, the 
flavour being brisk aud sub-acid. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Air roots on Vines. — I have just taken 
charge of Vinos, mostly Black Hnmburgli3, 
which have a lot of air roots on them. Could 
you explain cause, or causes of, same? The 
border seems very dry. Am enclosing a 
sample of roots Hour Hie surface for your 
examination.— W. It.. Yoik?. 

[The presence of air roots on Vine rods is 
generally due either to I he atmosphere of the 
viuer.v being kept in loo moist aud close a 
condition, which naturally induces roots to 
form at the base of the spurs, or else from 
Hie fact that the root system is either out of 
health or that the roots are dying, particu¬ 
larly those of a more fibrous nature, and 
situated within a reasonable distance of the 
surface of the border. Tn your case we should 
say liuil according to Hie sample of roots sent 
I lie last mentioned is the cause of your 


trouble. Tills condition of the roots is in¬ 
variably due to tbe border having become 
worn out, the exhausted state of the soil pro¬ 
ducing Inertia in regard to the root system, 
and impelling the Vines, so to speak, to re¬ 
pair the mischief or want of roots in the 
border by producing them on the rods under 
the more favourable conditions provided by 
tiie atmosphere of Hie vinery. The remedy is 
obviously plain, and nothing short of lifting 
and preserving all roots found in a healthy 
state, and making an entirely new border, is 
of any avail.] 

A possible result of the bad fruit season 
of 1920. —It has struck me that one good re¬ 
sult, at least, ought to accrue from the 
practical failure of the Apple and l’ear crop 
iu so many districts last year. Tbe trees, oi 
course, will have had a complete rest from 
fruit-bearing, which ought to have invigorated 
them aud prepared them for bearing ap extra 
good wop this year. Another result will 
surely be a dearth of codlin moth and Apple 
suwfly grubs unless 1 am much mislaken. 
There was no lack of fruit blossom lust year, 
aud the codlin moths would have laid their 
eggs as usual on the blossom, but when no 
fruit resulted, all the young grubs, on 
emerging from the egg, would Inevitably 
starve. There were, no doubt, sufficient to 
carry on the siiecies in every district, and a 
year or two will speedily restore the usual 
numbers, no doubt, hut I certainly think 
these pests will be but little in evidence this 
year. They seem more partial to some varie¬ 
ties of Apple than to others, and in my own 
garden I have noticed that, the Blenheim 
Orange suffers as severely as any variety. I 
have seven trees of this Apple and only had 
one fruit on the whole seven last, year, so 
they were probably responsible for the deaths 
of hundreds of young codlin moths. I am 
well aware that a theory which seems per¬ 
fectly sound does not always prove correct, 
and it will bo Interesting to see how' far this 
one is borne out by the facts this coming 
season.—N. L. 

Hardy fruits. —Plant cuttings of Currants 
nnd Gooseberries which have been made and 
I ice led in during the winter in their per¬ 
manent quarters to si l ike. To encourage free 
rooting the soil should tie in good heart either 
from previous or recent manuring. Plant in 
rows from 2 feet to 3 feet asunder according 
lo sluice at command, with the cuttings 
9 inches to 12 inches a]art. in the rows, and 
make them very firm. Lift cuttings Inserted 
a year ago aud transplant in rows 2J feel; 
asunder and allow the same distance between 
the bushes. 

Strawberry beds.— The continuous rains 
and Hie resulting sodden state of the soil may 
have prevented the usual mulching, or winter 
dressing,_of manure from being applied be¬ 
tween the lines. It will now he better, per¬ 
haps, to delay this until the plants begin to 
move. Meantime dry soot is a very fine dress¬ 
ing for Strawberry beds, as it not only 
stimulates the roots, but acts ns a slugicide. 
Apply freely during suitable weather and 
afterwards hoe it lightly into the surface of 
the beds. 

Pruning —Any arrears of pruning, either 
upon walls or in the open, ought now to be 
brought lo a speedy conclusion. If mulching 
at. this season lie preferred this should be 
done, in the ease of fruit-trees, immediately 
after pruning has been completed. It is ad¬ 
visable, prior to mulching, to prick up the 
surface of the soil carefully with the digging- 
fork.—W. McG. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor. “Gardening 
illustrated,” 8, Bouverle Street, London, E.C., 
and not to individuals. 
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ORGHIDS. 

Calanthes. 

Although llie genus Calnnthe contains bul a 
few s] erics. il is valuable to tlie gardener 
inasmuch il supplies a succession of 
flower (lining I lie winter and eailj spring 
monllis. l’or 11lls leasou Culnnl lies me 
Brown in many establishments where no at 
tempi is made to cultivate other Orchids, and 
some of the finest specimens 1 have seen were 
Biown in an ordinary plant stove. There are 
two groups of Cnlanlhe, the evergreen and 
deciduous, and it is the latter section with 
which we tire concerned In the present article. 
The princiiial species are C. rosea. C. ruhens, 
and F. vestita, of which there are several 
beautiful forms. sucli as luteo-oculata, ruliro 
oculata, Turnerl, and liegnierti. Tlte last- 
named variety has while SCI si Is and petals 
with a rose-pink lip, and on account of its 
late flowering il is es|>erinlly recommended 
for those living near large manufacturing 
towns where fogs play havoc with the blooms 
of llie earlier-flowering kinds. The genus 
Cnlanlhe was chosen for the earliest experi¬ 
ment in orchid hybridisation, and the ever¬ 
green C. Dominyi first flowered in 1850. This 
was followed by f Vellehi. and il is un¬ 
doubtedly the most popular hybrid Cnlanthe 
to-day. The ease with which it is grown, its 
free-flowering qualities, and the bright rose 
colour of its flowers render it a universal 
favourite. Other hybrids of repute are \Y. 
Murray, gigas. Bryan, and Harris!, the last 
pure white and highly prized in consequence. 
A charming series of richly-coloured hybrids 
was raised in the collection of the lute Mr. 
Norman Cookson, many of which have been 
awarded the Itoyal Horticultural Society’s 
First-class Certifleate. When generally dis 
tribuled they will be eagerly sought for by all 
lovers of llie Calanthes. 

Cpltukk. —From llie time the flower sea lies 
are lemoved until the plants begin lo grow, 
no water is needed, the bulbs being slored on 
a dry shelf where they get all the tight possi 
Pie. Hilling this period the temperature 
ought not to tall below 55 dogs. Fa hr. About 
March new growth will appear at the base of 
tile pseudo-bulbs, and, if not already done, 
the plants are turned out of their pots, till the 
soil removed, and the roots cut hack lo within 
an Inch of I heir base. The comjiosl consists 
of one-half turfy yellow loam, one-fourth good 
qua Illy ] mm I or chopp'd Ostnundn lihre, and 
I lie remainder may lie chopped Sphagnum 
Moss, dried cow-manure, and finely crushed 
crocks. The whole should he well mixed to¬ 
gether a week or so before il is needed, and. 
prior to repining, it must Ire placed in a 
warm struct tire, or I lie young growth may 
receive a check through coming into contact 
with llie cold soil. Kaeh bulb should lie ex¬ 
amined for insect pests, particularly scale and 
mealy Pug, which are often found nestling 
around the new growth. Cleanse the bulbs 
with a solution of insecticide, and. in doing 
so, take care util to injure the new growth or 
dormant eyes, l’ots from 5 inches to 7 inches 
in diameter prove suitable receptacles, and 
these, should be tilled lo one-fourth of I heir 
depth with drainage material, over which is 
placed a thin layer of Moss or fibrous loam 
to secure a free outlet for-water. Three or 
four large Inilba will be ample for a 7-inch 
pit. and so on in propirtion, but if the grower 
has ample slage room llie bulbs may be pitted 
singly, a practice which is recommended 
where really fine spikes arc required. The 
soil should In' pressed moderately firm anil 
brought up lo within an inch of the rim of 
the pot, as Calanthes enjoy a copious supply 
of water when growing freely. When (he re 
polling is completed arrange the plants in a 
light posit ion of the warm house, or where 
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the temperature does not fall below Ml ilegs 
at night, and for several weeks little or no 
water will be needed. Some, however, will 
soon make considerable headway; these may 
be picked out from time to time and afforded 
a little more water. The sm roundings are 
kept moist by damping the doors occasion¬ 
ally. The stage, if of the open wooden kind, 
will also need to be sprinkled with water 
twice each day. ITuler such conditions the 
loots will soon reach the edge of the pots, 
when the soil must be kept just moist. As 
the growths make progress, and root action 
increases, water will be needed more fre¬ 
quently, and the plants will require additional 
sjuice, the foliage being kept as near the roof 
glass as ]>ossible. In the early stages of de¬ 
velopment a slight protection from the rays 
of tin* sun will he necessary, especially if tin* 
house has a south aspect. If blinds are not 
available the glass may be stippled over 
lightly with whiling immediately over the 
plants. When the outside conditions are 
favourable a little ventilation is given, and as 
the summer approaches^ the top ventilators 
can be kept open an inch or so throughout, 
the night. This will allow any superliuous 
moisture to escape, and is often the means ot 
preventing the black spot disease. As tin* 
bulbs approach maturity the foliage will 
begin to ripen at the tips, lad the loaves 
should be allowed lo fall naturally and not 
continually trimmed with scissors with the 
idea of creating a tidy appearance. When 
the itots are tilled with roots and the new 
bulbs are formed a weekly application of 
manure-water will be beneficial, especially if 
the loam was poor in fibre. T. W. It. 


Epidendrums. 

Thkkk is a section «>f Epidendrums well 
adapted, for clothing the walls of the stove 
and warm greenhouse. They have se,•indent 
stems, which emit numerous thread-like 
roots, these in time attaching themselves to 
the wall, especially if it is moist. First and 
foremost among this group is 

E. uadic^ns, which was introduced from 
Guatemala in IS"IP by Mr. G. Uro-Sk inner, 
and flowered for the first time in Mrs. 
Lawrence's collection at Ealing. The stems 
attain a height of several feet, and the 
orange-scarlet flowers are produced in quan¬ 
tity at various times of the year. 

K. kvkctcm. — Aii almost continuous 
bloomer, and similar in habit lo the pre¬ 
ceding, but tile flowers are bright rose-purple. 
It is a native of New Granada, and has ln*en 
in cullivation for a uuiiiImt of years. 

E. O*linn. mam m. -This is a hybrid be¬ 
tween E. radicans and E. cvectum. It is 
fairly intermediate between the purents, and 
the flowers are bright carmine, the crest of 
the lips shaded with orange. It was raised 
by Messrs. Veitcli nlid named after Mr. J. 
OTlrien, the secretary of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society's Orchid Committee. 

E. x.wriuxeM.—A winter-flowering species 
which was introduced from Erazil by Messrs. 
I/oddiges in 18351. The steins are often 3 feet 
or more in length, terminating in a dense 
head of bright yellow flowers, which arc occa¬ 
sionally tinted with orange. A hybrid has 
been raised from this species and E. radicans. 
and named E. Delletise. The flowers are 
orange- vermilion. 

E. Wallisi. Although growths are not so. 
freely produced as in E. cvectum, il is n con¬ 
tinuous bloomer. The eanary-yellow sepals 
and |»etals are inaroon-s]wilted, and the large 
spreading lip is white streaked and stained 
with purple, but it is a somewhat variable 
plant. It was introduced from New Granada 
in 1874. E. Wallisi is reputed to he one 
parent of a charming hybrid named E. Arm¬ 
strong!. Other desirable hybrids are E. 
Kewense, E. Houudi, and E. Gat tone use, all 


of which a re suitable for similar jiositions as 
advised for E. radicans. 

Cr ltp uk.—T hese Epidendrums are not 
dilticull to glow provided they arc kept clean, 
thrips being their greatest enemy. These 
can, however, be kept down by an occasional 
spray overhead with a solution of XI All 
insecticide. If the plants are grown on the 
stage ordinary flower-pots will prove the 
most suitable receptacles, but where it is 
desired to cover a wall or trellis work a long 
narrow box may be chosen. Ample drainage 
is essential, and the ih»Is or boxes ought to 
be tilled to quite half their depth with broken 
potsherds or similar material. The rooting 
medium should consist of good fibrous peat or 
Osinunda fibre, with a geuerous sprinkling of 
short Sphagnum Moss. Eor large sjieeimeiis 
i few lumps of charcoal may Ik* incorporated 
; n the soil when repott ing. is being carried 
out. Tin* growths will need some siipjiort. 
Those planted against <a wall should he tied 
out about d inches apart. Epidcndniins be 
longing to the section mentioned in these 
notes have Jto pseudo-lmibs, therefore the 
roots must never heroine dry, although a less 
quantity of water will suffice to keep flic stem 
healthy during the winter. Young growths 
appear oil the old stems, usually near the top, 
and a few of these should be removed 
annually and several placed in one is»t or 
pan. If grown on in a warm house for a year 
they will take the place of old plants that 
may have exhausted themselves through ex¬ 
cessive flowering. W. If 


Cypripedium bellatulum. 1 have just been 
wondering if growers of ryprii>edium India 
tulum do not, generally, err on the side of 
allowing this plant too inuHi moisture. This 
settles on the foliage and cannot |»e to the 
advantage of the plants. I observe that a 
few pieces quite ch’se to the hot water pipes 
and. consequently, drier at all limes than the 
others, are much more healthy than those 
which art* kept damper, and that they have 
tin* best of leaves, with, in most cases, flower- 
spikes on all the shoots. IVrhaps this may 
he exceptional. hut the hint conveyed appears 
to he unmistakable. Kiiik. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Birds and fruit buds. I'nless Gooseberry 
Mini CuitujiI hushes lire protected, the birds 
will oflen make rare liityoe with the buds, 
someliuies si l ipping llioui off wholesale. This 
seems lo he mole the ease in towns than in 
llie open country, and in my lamdou garden 
unprotected hushes gel severely punished. 
Black rollon ihrender! among and over llie 
hushes I find as effective a remedy as any. 
and il is simple and does uol lake so long to 
do ns one might think, but il needs to he 
done as soon as possible after llie leaves have 
fallen, or it will he too late. 1 always used 

10 prune my Apples and Fears first, but And 
now that I must get the hush fruit pruned 
and “cottoned " before the trees are touched. 
Spraying (he bushes with lime-sulphur wash 
is a fairly effeclive remedy against birds, hut 
I llilnk the black cotton plan I lie safer, though 

11 Is nil her a nuisance lo do. The London 
sparrows are quite incorrigible, and besides 
Gooseberries and Currants (red and whilel 
they altuck (lie bads of l'lums and Damsons 
and do some exlenl I Pears. Nor have Ihev 
yet at lacked my Black Currants, though a 
market gardener in Suffolk told me he losl the 
whole of his Black Currant crop Iasi year 
through Ihe birds taking (he buds.—O. C. 
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FERHS. 

Scolopendrium vulgare crispum. 

J do not think that the merits .of this variety 
of the Hartstongue Fern have ever been fully 
recognised. In my experience—ami 1 have, 
during the past-qua iter of a century, grown 
many of the crisped and crested varieties of 
this native species—crispum is the most use¬ 
ful of the family. Some of the varieties of 
the Hartstongue, such as grnudlceps and 
digitalum, need a certain amount of nursing 
if they are to be had In Iheir best form. In 
ordinary garden soil they fail to produce their 
true characteristics, but this cannot he said of 
crispum. which is of such a vigorous nature 
that it will he happy ill any soil that comes 
between sand and heavy loam. Naturally, it 
does not differ from other garden plants, but 
richly rewards I lie grower for giving 11 t lie 
Itesi atmospheric conditions and the best root¬ 
ing medium. Not much, however, is needed. 
The addition of leaf soil or garden refuse will 


It is much in the favour of this Fern that, 
by reason of its bard, vigorous nature, it is 
able to withstand a considerable amount of 
sunshine. When, some years ago, I was 
dividing my stock, a small plant happened to 
remain on ttie polling bench, and I planted it 
in a lied of the small-leaved Periwinkle. It 
certainly was not planted in the true sense of 
the word, but was simply Inserted among the 
matted roots of the Periwinkle, where I 
should have thought it would have merely 
existed. It is now a really good specimen, 
with fifty fronds of maximum size, and 
although it is in Lhe full sun, it never loses 
colour in the hottest weather. No water and 
no nourishment is given. I believe Ibat tho 
luxuriance is due to Ibe fact that the carpeL 
plant shields the crowns and soil from the 
dedicating influence of ttie summer sun, but 
it proves that this Fern will bear exposure 
to great heat without suffering when lire root¬ 
ing medium is suitable. This Fern may be 
Imly termed ail all-round plant, for it is ad¬ 
mirable for indoor decoration during llie 
winter moulds In the form of plants in 
Ij-iiicli and li-inch pots they give much salis- 


be thankfully accepted, aud the fronds will 
be larger, richer in colour, and more deeply 
scalloped. 

Tills Fern, for its highest development, re¬ 
quires to be in residence several years under 
lhe most favourable conditions. When given 
all that it most enjoys and is left severely 
alone with the exception of an annual lop¬ 
dressing of some liglil material it will 
annually increase in stature and beauty, and 
will form an effective, and it may be said a 
choice, feature in I he, outdoor garden. The 
value of this Fern is enhanced by the fact 
that its pleasing tinls and beauty of form nre 
to be enjoyed in a greater or less degree when 
the leaden skies of winter prevail, in the 
wood land and wild garden where natural 
shade exists it would, of course, show its best 
form, as it would there enjoy ideal conditions, 
Iwith atmospheric and in lhe matter of food 
most acceptable to the Fern family. Among 
low-growing shrubs il Would also find a com¬ 
fortable home, the only thing required being 
a liberal addition of decomposed vegetable 
matter worked into the natural staple with 
an annual surface dressing of the same 
material. 


faction. Grown mi into S-incb lots it is very 
useful for entrance halls and corridors wlteVe 
tender plants could not exist In good health. 
The accompanying illustration fairly repre¬ 
sents the natural habit of tlie Fern. 

J. CoRxuiLr.. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ferns from spores.— This is a good"time at 
which to sow spores of most kinds of Ferns. 
Many fail in obtaining satisfactory results 
tiy neglecting the simple precaution of 
sterilising the soil used in the pans or boxes. 
If such is used as it is taken from the turf 
liill the weeds germinate more quickly than 
the Fern spores, with the result that the 
seedlings of lhe latter are either choked in 
their earliest, stages, or uprooted when at¬ 
tempts are made 1o pull out the weeds from 
the pans. Soil may be sterilised in a rough- 
and-ready way liy pouring hoiling-waler over 
it, hut better results are obtained by baking 
it over the ashes of a rubbish fire. Care must 
lie taken, however, that the valuable fibre is 
not destroyed during the process.—W. McG. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

The Crape Myrtle iLagerstrauiiia indica).— 

1 have a plant of thus growing in a iiot and 
have tried several times to strike cuttings but 
always failed. An article by “ W. T.” lii 
Gardenino, dated October 23rd, lik'd, page 
595, gives details of treatment, but with no 
reference as to mode of propagation. I will 
be thankful for any information.—C. C. 

LThough iutrodueed during the early years 
of the last century, litis is quite a rare plant; 
why, il is difficult to say, as it is of very easy 
culture, while the blossoms are extremely 
beautiful. The LagersLruemia, or” Crape 
Myrtle, as it is sometimes called, forms a 
free-growing, much-branched bush, whose 
beautifully crimped rose-pink flowers add so 
much to the ailraetivenes of the specimen. If 
kept throughout the year in the stove Ibis 
Lagerstraqnia will grow away freely, hut 
will seldom flower well, the best results in 
the way of blooming being obtained by 
encouraging the plant after flowering to make 
its growth in the temperature of a stove or 
intermediate house, and then removing it to 
pass the winter in a greenhouse, when the 
soil should only be kept slightly moist, in 
order that I lie wood may lie thoroughly 
ripened. The inopagation of the Crape 
Myrtle is easily effected liy means of cuttings 
put in during lhe spring and early summer 
months. For this purpose the short-jointed 
shoots should be chosen, as they root much 
more readily than the stouter oues.J 

Gloxinias. —Beautiful varieties of these 
plants may now be raised from seed, aud.few 
trouble to raise Iheir stock from named 
varieties. If (lie seeds are sown now. good 
plnnls will be obtained to succeed those 
grown from conns saved from I lie previous 
season. Seedling Gloxinias require careful 
treatment, any neglect in the early stages 
being fatal to good results. They must be 
pricked off Into pans ns soon as large enough 
to handle, and potted singly before tlie roofs 
become matted. After the plants are estab¬ 
lished they may lie grown with little trouble, 
and in a much lower temiiernlure than is 
often afforded, them. A suitable compost is 
equal parts sandy loam, peat, leaf-mould, 
with a liberal sprinkling of silver sand, add¬ 
ing a small quantity of decayed manure for 
the final polling.—F. W. G. 

Grouping flowers in greenhouses. —How 
seldom one sees flowering plnnls grouped in 
private greenhouses and conservatories. In 
nurseries il is absolutely necessary Lo group 
tlie plants for other reasons besides that of 
effect. I think private greenhouses would be 
more inviting than many are if such plants 
as Primulas, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and 
Zonal Pelargoniums were grouped, with 
margins of Ferns and backgrounds of 
Dracaenas, Ariim Lilies, and a few others. 
There would not be so much loss from (lamp¬ 
ing in file short and rather sunless days as is 
the case where the nicely-grown specimens 
arc over-crowded, and often over-shadowed 
by taller-growing subjects, and certainly the 
general effect is rarely attractive.—G. G. B. 

Streptocarpi. —These useful plants do not 
apjear to be so "fashionable” as they were 
about twenty years ago. They were useful 
in their way. but never became so popular as. 
for example, Gloxinias or Begonias. Strepto- 
carpi were usually described as cool green¬ 
house plants, but when grown under cool 
conditions the foliage took on a rtisly appear¬ 
ance and many of the plants dwindled away. 
Perhaps it was owing to this that Strepto¬ 
carpi fell into disfavour. If, however. I hey 
receive an intermediate temperature, and are 
well done to, they will make most satisfactory 
plants. They arc easily brought to the 
flowering size from seeds sown In heat early 
in the year.—K ihk. 
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Potatoes for 

It is a common fallacy thaL exhibitors of 
Potatiies grow for exhibition only the most 
recent varieties, and tliut no judge will cast 
bis eye upon a variety which is not quite, or 
comparalively, new. There is, further, an 
assumption that exhibition Potatoes form a 
class by themselves—that is to say, if a 
Potato possesses a good shape, shallow eyes, 
and a clean skin it matters little (if at all) 
whether it may be of any use when cooked so 
long as it is a prize-winner. That there are 
grounds for such an assumption cannot, per- 
liai>s, be denied, but where we find a prize- 
winning Potato of inferior cooking quality 
we may take it. for granted that the combina¬ 
tion is, purely and simply, accidental. Those 
who may remember I hat'formerly popular 
red kidney Potato, Mr. llresee, which was, 
about twculy-fivc years ago, in every exhibit, 
will agree ibat. the variety, although hand¬ 
some to the eye, was absolutely useless on 
the table. On the other hand, ill more recent 
years. King Edward VII. was not only of 
shapely appearance but it was of excellent 
quality as well, ulthough some very callable 
judges did not care particularly for the 
colouring. 

There is another fallacy, loo, in connection 
with growing Potatoes for exhibition. It is 
popularly supposed that the tubers seen upon 
the show bench have resulted from very 
special and high-class cultivation. Such is 
not the case. 'Die culture afforded to 
Potatoes intended for exhibition is, or at 
least ought to be, precisely the same as that 
given to the ordinary crops in the garden. 
The whole secret of successful Potato grow¬ 
ing lies in I lie suitability of the soil for the 
tuber, and in the proper preparation and 
manuring of that soil. Such ought to be of 
fairly good quality, if [lossible neither too 
porous nor of too retentive a nature. Deep 
working and thorough pulverising arc essen¬ 
tial. In respect of manure, raw, crude 
material must be avoided. Well-decayed 
manure is to be preferred, and when such 
cannot lie obtained I would ralber use a mix- 
lure of half-rotted leaves and wood-ashes 
than apply fresh, raw manure to the quarter. 
Hoad parings, well-rotted and dressed with 
soot, with si little kaiuit added, also make a 
very valuable Potato manure. 

The seed tuber, too, plays its part in the 
production of the exhibition Potato. On the 
•principle that “ like produces like,” the seed 
ought, to lie well formed, slutllow-eyed, and 
clean of skin. Too large labors should 
bo avoided, and while there is no jiosi 
five objection to the use of cut sets, whole 
sots are more likely to give the best results. 
Too early planting should he avoided where 
the object is (be production of the exhibition 
luber. All the eyes may be permitted to 
start, but as soon as it is observed which 
shoot is the strongest the others should be 
scooped out with a sharp kuifo and llie 
growth restricted to a siugle stem. Above 
all, ample space is necessary. Polaloes in 
general are planted much loo closely, but it 
success iu exhibiting be expected the plants 
must have plenty of space. Naturally Ibis 
space must to some extent dciiend upon the 
height of the variety. For moderate growers 
the sets may lie 15 inches apart in Ibe row 
and the rows 50 Inches apart. For tall and 
strong varieties the distances may lie 
18 inches and .'!ii inches resiiectively. This 
spacing allows the plants to assume their 
natural habit, and Is likely to result in even¬ 
ness of size as regards the produce. Cleanli¬ 
ness during the season of growth is essen¬ 
tial, and moulding up should be done very 
carefully and thoroughly. After all, il is 


Exhibition. 

surprising, when the lime of exhibition 
comes, to find how comparatively few flaw¬ 
less tubers of even size may be obtained from 
a considerable area. Many who have begun 
enthusiastically have given up exhibiting 
after a season or two because, iu order to 
obtain a lew dozen tubers for a show, 
they have bad to lift the bulk of their limited 
crops before Ibe proper seasou. It is ques¬ 
tionable if, after all, ibe game is worth the 
eaufile, for in no other case does the element 
of sheer luck enter so largely as in the case 
of Potatoes for exhibition. W. Met!. 

Li aluiac 

Current Work in Allotments. 

Potato tubers for planting should buve 
every care bestowed u|ion thorn right up to 
the day of planting, tf tubers are allowed 
to remain in darkened sheds or clamps the 
sprouts grow quickly at this seasou. Wise 
cultivators pay attention to the early kidney' 
varieties, placing them in siugle, or at most 
double, layers in boxes or on shelves iu suit¬ 
able shells. The same amount of attention 
ought to lie paid to tubers of second early 
and late sorts. There is no need to arrange 
the tubers of maiucrop varieties with the 
eyes uppermost; simply place the tubers very 
thinly in layers iu boxes oil shelves, dr floors 
of dry, cool shods, and you will be pleased 
with the sturdy dark-green sliodts that re¬ 
sult. There will not be uuy waste of 
strength of tuber, and the resultant crop 
will be heavier and of higher quality. 

Early Cati.iit.owhis. —It seems to me, 
judging from observation, ibat there arc not 
many large plantations of liroecoli iu our 
allotments. That is all the more reason why 
we should make a siiecial effort lo secure a 
nice early crop of young Cauliflowers. Select 
early-maturing varieties and sow a few 
seeds, very thinly, in good loam placed iu a 
hex or ilia bed in a frame. Ho very careful 
in applying water, as if the soil’is fairly 
moist, as it should be when the seeds are 
sown, very little water will be needed while 
tile resultant seedlings remain in it. Care¬ 
fully transplant the seedlings when they 
have one rough leaf, using a rich but Arm 
soil, merely protecting them from late frosts. 
Make the soil quite rich in which these Cauli¬ 
flowers are to bo finally planted, and iu due 
course nice, close-formed beads will be avail¬ 
able. 

•Peas and Bkoal> Beans should be sown in 
quantity now in shallow trenches. These 
trenches trap Ibe sun’s rays nicely if they 
are formed.due north and south. It is not 
"'ise lo risk sowing marrowfat l’eas before 
the middle or end of March, especially where 
clayey soils obtain. The planting of 
Potatoes, too, should be on a small sonic 
during the month of February. 

Brussels .Sprouts,— Why so many of these 
plants fall to yield satisfactory crops is 
mainly because the seed is sown too lale. 
Tlie plants .require a loug season of growth, 
and, moreover, a very rich, deeply-tilled, and 
firm soil. Instead of sowing seeds in an open 
border in April, and afterwards planting out 
many long-stemmed, weakened plants in a 
l H >or rooting medium, wily not treat a few as 
recommended in Ibe case of early Cauli¬ 
flowers. From 100 plants treated generously 
more and liner sprouts will be obtained than 
from 300 badly managed. Furthermore, see 
how much valuable ground will Ik- saved for 
lire benefit of other crops. 

The Parsnip requires a long season of 
growth, but it would tie unwise lo sow the 


seeds very early In a naturally cold, retentive 
soil. In light, warm soils sow the seeds 
about Ibe middle of February; in medium- 
ligbt soils at the end of Ibat month, and iu 
clayey soils about March 101b. The seeds 
often perish iu uncongenial soils instead of 
germinating, and il. is a good plan lo cover 
them, In the ease of such land, with some 
sifted prepared coinix>st. 

The earliest Cabbages look very promis¬ 
ing at present, and the cultivator must mil 
neglect them during the next two months. 
Use the.Dutch hoe freely and maintain the 
soil iMjtweeu the rows hi a loose condition, 
even if there are not any weeds lo be seen. 
Twice, the first time til (lie eud-of February, 
and Lhe second early in April, sprinkle a 
little nitrate of soda around each plant just 
before the hoeing is to lie done; 1 oz. of the 
soda will be sufficient for three plants, and 
result in quicker growth and a deep-green 
colour of leaf. 

Turnips.—O nly a very small sowing of 
seeds should he urtide on a warm border 
before the middle of March, as a too early 
sowing often results in the young plants 
running to seed. The middle of April is 
quite soon enough lo sow iu bulk. 

G. G. I!. 


Leeks. 

The nolo on (bis useful vegetable iu your 
issue of February 5t.h is very opportune. For 
.’i number of years while iu Warwickshire 
(Kenilworth) 1 grew a large bed of Locks 
each year with almost unvarying success. In 
February a single light frame, (5 feet liy 
4 l'cet, was Hik'd with manure and leaves to 
within 1 foot of the glass when firmed down. 
Then '} inches or 1 inches of sifted soil were 
placed all over and slightly finned. The 
seed was evenly sown over the surface. On 
this was carefully spread about 1 inch of linn 
soil, and a dusting of soot over the whole. 
Firmed dpwu and covered over with sacking. 
1 found I hat if the seed was new aud the 
soil moist no water was required till tlie 
seeds were nicely chilled. Be careful to re¬ 
move tDo covering before Ibe seedlings are 
too big. Water with a line rose if necessary, 
and protect from frost and too bright sun¬ 
shine. Gradually give more air as plants 
develop. When 0 inches high the light can be 
taken off', except in frost or heavy rain. 

Tho lied was prepared by placing good 
farmyard manure quite at the bottom of 
trench, digging as deeply as a g.aid spade 
allowed. Better use « good fork In any lml 
very sandy soil than a half-worn spade. 
Wheq all is ready for planting, and the sur¬ 
face of soil made fairly level, the strongest 
plants should lie carefully lifted from the 
seed-bed. My method was to plant !) inches 
apart in lhe rows and ] foot from row lo row. 
A notch cut In a stout, diblter it inches from 
Hie lKiint will be a guide as to depth of plant¬ 
ing. Simply press in the dibber, withdraw 
aud drop iu the Leek plant. No filling iu is 
required, though some cannot resist putting 
in a little soil. When the plants are growing 
they can lie helped along by a few light 
dressings of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
auimouiu. Liquid manure in very dry 
weather, if not too stroug, will be beneficial. 
I found this method far superior lo llie 
trench system. W. J. IIone. 

Cold frames.— This lias been one of llie 
seasons in which damp lias been deadly lo 
the plants in cold frames. Willi hut one 
short exception there has been no frost worthy 
of the name, and while frost may necessitate 
Ibe covering of cold frames, and the con¬ 
sequent exclusion of light while It endures, 
there Is no doubt; that plants In a cold frame 
winter much more satisfactorily even under 
such conditions Ilian when lliere is a long 
period of damp, “ muggy ” weather. 
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OUTDOOR 

How to 

In the issue of Gardening of November 13th 
lust I had something to say under the above 
heading in reference to an Illustration then 
given. The good planting shpwn appealed to 
mo. while the potentialities of such phases of 
gardening were obvious. To-day a further 
idea, more comprehensive, perhaps, is ex- 
pre-ssed in the illustration accompanying this 
not e. Than it nothing, surely, could be more 
cleur or fuller of teaching value. To my 
mind, however, the outstanding lesson of the 
illustration is the sense of fitness of things 


PMJiTS. 

Garden. 

ture in such circumstances puts a finishing 
touch to the whole, and. even as things are, 
would make for still greater effect than that 
obtaining at the moment. E. H. Jenkins. 


Violets.— The culture of Violets in frames 
during the past winter was attended with 
difficulties, most of. which were due to the wet 
season, causing both flowers aud foliage to 
damp off. Experiences such as these tend to 
disappoint, but do not deter many from 
making another attempt and in endeavouring 


lished, hut all runners must be kept picked off 
and I he energies of the plants centred In 
building up good Clowns. To this end liquid 
manure given occasionally will be found help¬ 
ful, and syringing the plants frequently will 
be beneficial.— Woodbastwiok. 


Early Bulbous Flowers. 

Following a few mild and sunny days these 
are now (January 19th) appearing freely. 
Particularly so is this with Crocus Steberi, 
colonies of which I noticed to-day, for the first 
time this year, studding the Grass. This is a 
pretty and reliuble Crocus for naturalising, 
following upon the heels of C. Impcratl each 
year. It is a native of the Greek mountains 
and Archipelago, the flowers of a bright, clear 



The paved walk through the rock garden. 


that so admirably aud eloquently find ex¬ 
pression in the picture. At the right side of 
it the distinct get-away from I lie conventional 
in such matters with the measure of boldness 
introduced merits high praise. Dwarfer- 
hablted subjects in the circumstances would 
have been quite out of place. A like measure 
of boldness on the opposite side of (lie 
meandering pathway is in tune with the rest, 
'he great foil in the background assisting all 
unmistakably. Obviously, in the heyday of 
its beauty it would prove a pleasant spot to 
lie iri. and at all times good aud suggestive. 
In this latter connection I might be permitted 
lo say that a stone-built wail having larger 
blocks, more rudely fashioned, with fuller 
accommodation for plant life would have ap¬ 
pealed to me more strongly than one of brick, 
and, being of higher ornament, is preferable 
wherever circumstances admit. Wall garni- 


lo find a remedy, or at least minimise losses. 
I have always found it advantageous to pay 
attention to the drainage of beds in frames 
where Violets are lo he planted in the autumn, 
and to arrange a layer of ashes about a foot 
in depth at the base, so that in an unusually 
wet season, whenever watering has been 
necessary, it drains away more quickly. To 
have tine clumps for blooming next winter the 
same procedure is necessary as before. It 
involves taking runners from old plants and 
planting them out in April in soil made up of 
loam and leaf-mould aud some form of 
manure—cow dung for preference. The situa¬ 
tion for Violets should be one where, for 
part of the day at least, the plants can have 
shade, but ought not lo be one where sun¬ 
light never falls. It seems in the very nature 
of Violets to commence to strike out on their 
own as soon as plants have become eslab- 


lilac, with rich yellow base aud beardless 
orange throat. There are several other varia¬ 
tions of this early Crocus. Crocus aureus 
the-well-known golden-yellow Crocus of S.E. 
Europe, Is also appearing plentifully, and it 
is very pleasing to observe the charming 
variations produced by sunshine aud shadow. 
Crocus Imperati has been in bloom for several 
weeks, and there are few, if any, more lovely 
Crocuses than this when at its best, but it 
does not naturalise well in a heavy soil. The 
Winter Aconite (Eraulhis hyemalis) is now 
pushing up freely its tiny golden flower-balls 
above the Grass. For garden, meadow, or 
near woodland walks this is a charming little 
flower. E. cilicicus was planted on a sunny, 
warm bank where it survived for a few years, 
but it uow scorns to have disappeared. Snow¬ 
drops (Gal.mthus) are now making a brave 
show'. Besides our native G. nivalis, some of 
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the flower beds are bordered with the large- 
tl owe red and rarer kinds, while others are 
naturalised in the Grass, where they escape 
the drip of overhanging trees and where the 
flowers are unspoilt. Some of the large- 
flowered kinds, as Galunthus Elwesi, G. 
Wbitlnlli. and G. Cassaba, are very desirable. 
G. Ikarife, from the Island of Ikaria, off the 
coast of Asia Minor, is another most valuable 
kind for the garden. G. Intperali. a pretty, 
graceful Italian Snowdrop, is very suitable 
for the fringes of flower lads, with a carpet 
of Sea Pink (Thrift) beneath. G plicatus, 
the giant Crimean Snowdrop, is often a fool 
in height. E. M. 


Outdoor Gardening. 

Work ok tiie Week. —The wet weather of late 
has held up a deal of imiortanl work owing 
to the saturated stale of our heavy soil. 
Grass walks near the waterside having, in 
places, become unduly wet and unpleasant, 
lidve liecn drained, using 15-lncb pipes. The 
water which lias been causing the trouble is 
chiefly surface wafer, which comes from the 
miffing ground above. In our sticky, heavy 
land we have found if unsalLsfiactory to 
cover the drains with this soil, except where 
these cross the paths, as the soil sets so close 
limit the water is nualde to penetrate to the 
drains. Therefore, to gel over this ddfli 
cully, finely broken .stone has been placed 
igioii the drain pi|ies up to the path level in 
most instances, while in others short lengths 
of hard and small-sized Thorn ltat wood have 
been used for the same purpose, thus allow¬ 
ing tiie water free access to the drains 
Other land drains which lerminate on the 
slopes have been looked to, and the banks of 
accumulated silt which threatened to block 
their outlet have been removed. The top of 
a long retaining wall filled with planks lias 
tK?en freshened up. and all I lie old foliage cut 
away. 

[fits filled wllli water-loving iris. King 
t ups, and Primulas have been cleaned aud 
I he plants given some fresh soil in readiness 
for their flowering period. Groups of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons which had become congested have 
been fill lined and extended over a large area. 
Arundo conspicua. I ’a mi os Grasses, and 
Eulalias have laid their old flower-spikes 
pulled away aud dead leaves removed pre¬ 
vious to the ground being dug amongst them, 
and Torch Ijilies- (Trilomas) have been 
cleaned and freshened up. 

A bed of the new kinds of Montbretias. not 
Jlaving turned out to our satisfaction during 
the |>ast. year, lias been lifted and placed on 
one side for future use elsewhere. A few 
pin id's of ('on volvulus nil hieoldes having come 
to hand will lie planted at the foot of a 
knotted poet in compan,y with a OUffliatis. 

Some new varieties of Pinks liave been 
planted io form a carpel lo a bed of Itoses in 
the flower garden, and a few more Scabiosa 
enucnsica' alba grandiflora which came with 
them have been pi I ted up and placeil in a 
cold frame. A hundred plants of Herberts 
shbcaulinulnta having come to hand, places 
for them have been provided in the Heath 
garden. E. M. 


Astrantia major.—I bought a plant of the 
Mnslerwort, as it is called, about twelve 
years ago. and in spite of neglect il has gone 
oil flourishing ever since. Many a time in 
autumn I have thought I would dig it up and 
use the spice for something better, but some¬ 
how I have let it live on, and every spring, 
when it comes into flower, I feel glad I have 
kept it., though after it baa done blooming the 
old feeling returns that iis room is better 
than its company. There is a certain charm, 
of a very' quiet kind, about it. the greenish 
petals being prettily marked when one 
examines them, while the cluster of reddish 
stamens with which tiie centre of the flower 
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is imparts a tinge of warm colour to 

the ouldno.vs of the general effect. I have 
never found anyone express much interest in 
il. though it is a little uncommon looking. It 
is very easily cultivated in either sun or 
shade, and is increased by division.—W. (>. 


Early Spring Flowers in the Grass. 

There are some hardy flowers that seem to 
need close association with other tilings if 
they are to give us a true idea of their worth. 
Tiie Crocus is one of them. To me it does not 
seem to lie at home when growing ill the hare 
earth, and it is not often that it is wholly 
satisfactory when grown in that way. II is 
not often that Crocus blooms pass through 
their flowering lime unscathed. There is a 
line .show one day and the next day a heavy 
ruin may come which beats them down and 
tarnishes I heir beauty. When this occurs 
they never recover their full beauty, ns con¬ 
tact with Hie ground makes them more or less 
dirty. Among herbage they are much more 
happy, the flowers get some suppnt, aud. of 
course, do not In come soiled. The Aconite 
cun la* naturalised even where the Grass is 
regularly mown, for it makes iis growth early 
in Hie year and so does not interfere lo any 
extenl with the licit I keeping of the lawn. It 
is a good tiling lo plant near the dwelling, as 
il lias such a cheerful appeuranet 1 , the bright 
little yellow blossoms contrasting so pleas¬ 
ingly with the fresh green Grass. The Snow 
Glory, Ihe Gra)ie Hyacinths, the Snake's 
Head, and the Seillas will thrive almost in¬ 
definitely in the Grass if the foliage is allowed 
lo ripm. It is well known^fhnt Haffodilsof 
various kinds do remarkably well among 
herbage, and their beauty is enhanced by 
intimate association with some oilier form of 
vegetation; but in I heir case the cutting of 
Hie Grass must be deferred itiilil Hie 
lieginning of the summer. The Wood 
Anemone (single and doublet, the blue 
Apciinine Anemone, and A. Robinson! will 
thrive where the Grass is not very rank. 
Establishing these bulbous flowers in tiie 
lawn may have die efTecI of diminishing the 
very smooth np|>earoiice which characterises 
lawns generally, lull very lit tie difference will 
be seen when Hie summer nrrives. 1 am not, 
of course, advising that bulbous flowers 
should lie dotted about all over a lawn, but 
one small pirtion might lie consecrated to this 
form of gardening, and what cun look more 
cheerful and natural than Snowdrops, for 
instance, displaying tlieir pure beauty on a 
fresli green ear[iet7 .1. Corn hill. 


Carpeting Plants for the Flower 
Garden. 

The jiecullar style of gardening known as 
carpet bedding, with its millions of tiny 
plants, mostly line folinged and geometrical 
and oilier designs of an elaborate nature, is 
nearly at an end, but the carpeting of beds 
with dwarf things, flowering for choice rather 
limn tine foliaged, still remains, and, 
Ihoroughly well carried out, is one of the 
most attractive features of the flower garden 
I! applies to so many different subjects. 
Itoses, many hardy plants, lender summer- 
flowering plants, and annuals of medium or 
tall character, all show lo Ihe liesl advantage 
when plnuled thinly and rising from a dwarf 
bright eaniet, the exception being in the case 
of those hardy plants naturally of a light, 
feathery habit, like the Spineasand Tiarellas, 
and whose lower foliage well covers the 
ground about them, as the autumn-flowering 
Slat ice. Families of hardy plants Hint show 
lo llic best advantage on such flowering 
carpets are early and late-flowering I’hloxes, 
Pentsfeuions. and CEnotheras. Also, when 
perennials aud annuals are found in the same 


family it is rather interesting to group them 
together, csiiecially when varying heights 
afford an excellent reason for so doing. 
Annuals alone are hardly so amenable to this 
style of planting, although here, too, a carpet¬ 
ing might be made to Hi inly-placed groups 
ol’ such tall families as Nicotians, Cosmos aud 
the annual Sunflowers, and very effective 
beds call be made by grouping together dif¬ 
ferent members respectively of the Marigold 
and Nasturtium families. 

Tito practice of carpeting ground under and 
around the taller subjects used in Ihe flower 
garden through the summer months with 
dwarf flowering plants Jins been carried out 
in tiie best gardens for many years, and many 
beautiful and striking combinations have re¬ 
sulted therefrom, an Illustration not so long 
ago in Gakpenim; of Fuchsias and Tufted 
Pansies affording an excellent example. As 
noted above, in Hie case of hardy plants I here 
are tilings of dense, close, low habit that form 
their own rtu*|iet, and show lo no better 
advantage when in association with dwarfer 
tilings, lml the list decidedly the I teller for 
it is a fairly long one, and includes not only 
things popularly known as bedding plauts, 
but many introduced into Hie garden for the 
summer months from greenhouse aud stove. 
There are few prettier .sights than long, 
drooping brandies of lli i liotro|ie, Piiuutiago, 
Slreplosolon, and things of similar nature 
falling on and mingling with the floral eariiet. 
It' it is thought desirable to relieve (his floral 
carjiet with foliage rather than taller flowers 
il may tie found in such things ns Grevilleo 
l'Oliusia, Eucalyptus citriodora, and E. cor- 
data. These go admirably with tiny annuals 
in while. [link, red, and blue shades. 

hardu f ick. E. B. S. 


XOTES AXD HE PLIES. 

Iris Lohengrin. —This its a line variety of tiie 
Flag Jris. a family which is such a good 
friend to the amateur gardener for Its ease of 
cultivation ami Hie heauty of its flowers. 
Though 1 think Ihe catalogue description of its 
colour as " Caltleya-rose " is a little loo glow¬ 
ing, the colour is certainly rich and effective. 
It is a fine, tail-growing Iris, with handsome 
foliage, and well worth including in a col¬ 
lection of these beautiful plants. Although 
Ihe family is an accommodating one, il is by 
no means free* of disease, and a look-out must 
be kepi for k'af-simt and rhizome rot. The 
clumps a ix* best broken lip and replanted every 
two or three years, early July or Ihe end of 
June being considered the best time. Before 
replanting Ihe soil should have plenty of leaf- 
mould and some old mortar incorporated 
wiilli ill, no stable muuure being used. Some 
growers, when replanting, dust Ihe rhizomes 
wii'tfh sujKTpliosptmto of lime to ward off 
disease. The rhizomes must be planted quite 
shallow.—N. Ij. 

Morina longiflora. —It is surprising that 
I inis is riot more often seen iu gardens, as it 
is very attractive when in flower, and quite 
different from anything else blooming at Ihe 
Name time. Where a jobbing gardener is em¬ 
ployed, il would no doubt tie hood up on Hie 
first omortunity, under the impression that 
il was a Thistle, to wiiieh, wlieu not in flower, 
the plant lias a strong suiierficial resem¬ 
blance ; in fact, 1 lost my first plants in this 
way, until I taught my man to hoe up nothing 
ia the bonier except Grass wools—.the only 
way 1 could insure many of my more pre¬ 
cious plants. It is a very easy plant to grow 
if the soil is not loo heavy, and can be raised 
from seed. The flowers, which are rose and 
white, are arranged iu wh-orls round a tall 
slnm- X. I.. 

Cardamine pratensis ft.-pi. For a damp 
.slot tilts is a very pretty and easily grown 
plant, for the spring garden, giving no trouble 
at all provided it has plenty of moisture, and 
producing numbers of spikes of rosy-white 
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Roek, Alpine and Water Gardens. 

Statice cosyrensis. 

(Gnss). 

This charming free-flowering dwarf Statice 
is little known in British gardens. I hove 
looked in vain for it in die many catalogues 
of harely plant. s|>ocla lists Unit litter uiy 
desk. “Nicholson's Dictionary of Garden¬ 
ing'' knows it not, and not one of uiy books 
of reference on hardy plants mentions it. 

I almost concluded tliat the name was per¬ 
haps a synonym, and bid the identity of some 
other dwarf Statice, many of which are found 
es|iecUilly in the coast ranges of Southern 
Europe and in Asia Minor, and was quite re- 
lieved when the “ Kew Hand List " of herba¬ 
ceous plants gave the muiie as correct, and 
justified the authorities of the Swiss 
I lota ideal Gardens, in which the charming 
photograph illustrating these notes was 
obtained. 

Statice cosyrensis is a small tufted plant 
willi particularly neat, evergreen foliage in 
crowded rosettes, spreading with age into 
limiifnol tussocks sumo six inches across, and 
sending up in summer, in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion, sheaves of small bmuchiug stems 
carrying multitudes of la vender-blue flowers. 
Indeed,-tut a glance at the Illustration will 
show, so freely are the flowers produced that 
the whole plant is hidden under the mist of 
lavender-bine, this display continuing for 
some weeks, es|ieciully if the weather is dry. 
A protracted spell of wet weather.is very apt 
to cause the crowded masses of flowers to 
decay, which would indicate that a sunny and 
well-drained jsisition should hi* chosen for 
Ibis little southerner, which is especially 
happy when tightly wedged and I nicked into 
a narrow crevice in a cliff-like pol l ion of the 
lock garden, where cascades of Asperula sub- 
erosa, various Acoulholiinoiis, (lie choicer 
Sciupervivuuis, and many more sun and 
warmth-loving plants might iitly be associa¬ 
ted with this li-lnch to S-incli high Sen 
1st vender, which does not appear to have any 
violent fads about lime or granite, and beyond 
the imrticulurx indicated as advisable re¬ 
quires no further attention. Good drainage 
and an annual top-dressing of gritty material 
in the autumn, well worked in between the 
crowded leaf-rosettes, will largely assist the 
plant to | miss unharmed through the various 
changes of our Iirltish winter. 

, W. E. Tll.l. 


NuTtsS AS V REVISES. 

Campanula barbata. -This exquisite little 
alpine Canterbury Bell is very easily raised 
from seed, and is not difficult to grow in well- 
drained soil, hut unfortunately it is prac¬ 
tically a biennial, though it will sometimes 
live a third season and bloom. The spike of 
liearded, luminous blue bells is very charm¬ 
ing. and as it rlfiens seed freely it can easily 
he kept going: in fact, self sown seedlings 
will spring up round the old plants. It does 
well in a town garden. — W. O. 

Globularia oordifolia. -This unobtrusive 
and iinrticnlarly neat-looking plant is quite 
attractive running along a ledge with its dark 
glossy green foliage spangled with soft blue 
or while fuzzy flowers. It is very hardy and 
easy Ip grow, increasing rather slowly and 
never ramping, which is more than con he 
said of many rock plauts. 1 have it in. a 
sunny laisiliou and limy soil, hut the lime is 
by no means essential and it does equally 
well without it.—O. C. 

Hutchinsia alpina. — This little Crucifer 
is one of the neatest of rock plants, with Its 
tiny dark leaves and small white flowers, and 
though it grows freely in a light soil, not too 
dry. it is not a ramper. It cannot be called 
a showy plant, but has a quiet, restful sort 
of beauty that is pleasing.—N. L. 

.ingirtaTTrom 
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flowers above its pretty Ferny foliage. 
Its near -relative. ('. hrifoLiatu, I have 
never lieen able to make a piktcss of ; it 
grows well. but never blooms. I should he 
glad of any hints as to the treatment it re¬ 
quires.—O. C. C. 

Phlox Drummondi.— In this we have a plant 
at one time considered well-nigh iudisiiens- 
ahle for summer work in the flower garden, 
and which ap|tears to have almost passed 
out of cultivation. This Is curious when we 
remember how easily it is raised from seed, 
its effectiveness, and its long period of Iteauly. 
Seeds sown now will give strong plants for 
putting out in May, and if well done to these 
soon grow into dense masses, which bloom 
freely until early frosts put an end to 
the flower garden display. — A Scottish 
Gaiidkm-.u. 

Primula obconica rosea. Of the various 
forms of I*, ohronira none is belter than this. 
I.ike alt the family, the plants are the reverse 
of formal, the foliage almost conceals the |«>l 
while the blooms are thrown well up and 


the uncommon than to the general admirer of 
flowers. It Is interesting to know Glut it lias 
np|>cnled to Mr. E. A. Bowles, so well known 
to us as a flower lover. Mr Bowles said of 
it in a contemporary Hint it “is so good to 
cut and use as greenery for other Dahlius. 
ii ltd looks very well with white, orange, and 
yellow kinds.” It is a very old plant, which 
used to figure laxiuiinenbly in some of Hie 
catalogues between thirty and forty years 
ago. I have not seen it offered recently until 
last year, I think. Tile flowers are amall. 
and of a good green.—Ess. 

Campanula glomerata.—This is one of 
those Tamping plains which may very quickly 
1 iconic a pest, from its vigorous habit of 
upreading at the roots. Some people admire 
the clusters of violet hells, but. personally, 1 
think they are somewhat ungraceful witli 
tli flowers all huddled together, aud the 
colour aippculs to me as rather hard. That, 
however, is. of course, a mailer of taste, and 
anyone who likes that particular shade can 
get a good show of it with little trouble in¬ 


form a good cluster. Xow is the lime to sow 
seeds for all autumn display. Good pieces can 
lie had iti 3-ineli pots. W'c apiicar to hear 
less, nowadays, of the irritating properties of 
1’. obconicn. Is it iKissllile that higher culti¬ 
vation has to some extent eliminated these?— 
Kiuk. 

The Daisy miniature varieties. I'utll not 
so very long ago the large-flowered, double 
Daisies were most sought after, tiut the 
modern race of miniatures has quite eclipsed 
the old, large varieties. Kathleen has 
tiny rose flowers produced in great profusion.' 
Dresden China is ji well-known aud rather 
older-variety, with charming rose-coloured 
flowers, and Alice is equally pretty, lint with 
larger flowers. To grow these Daisies suc¬ 
cessfully it is Important to split the eluuip up 
after flowering into separate crowns, plant lug 
these in a cool, rather moist, place in rich 
soil, to grow on for the following season.-— 
N. L. 

The Green Dahlia. —Dahlia viridiflora, the 
Greeu Dahlia, aippeale more to the lover of 


planting this s|ns-ice. it necks no particular 
care, and will very soon make a large patch. 

\. 1 ,. 

Centaurea macrooephala. — This is not so 
often seen in gardens as one would e.\|iect for 
such a showy plant. It Is p-rhaps somewhat 
coarse in growth, hut looks very well In bloom 
with its great heads of deep yellow flowers. 
For the large herbaceous birder a good clump 
of if is i (Tcctivc. Another allied s]ieeies, 0. 
rulhcuim, is also very good, with paler yellow 
flowers on long stems and elegant foliage— 
altogether a mm-h lighter and more refined 
looking plant Ilian C. maorooephnhi.—N. I<. 

Veronica incana. — This neat - growing 
Sliced well is very gmid for the rock garden 
or as an edging lo a border, the tufts of 
hoary leaves setting off the spikes of dark- 
blue flowers. I And that it needs a very well- 
drained position or it goes off in winter, and 
a raised bed seems to give it a better chance, 
es|ieeially If the coui|iost is sandy and open. 
—N. D. 
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TREES ARD SHRUBS. 

Some Good Trees for Avenues 


When about to form uu avenue the owner of 
the estate has usually to take the trees that 
are available rather than those he would like, 
and it would be wise in many eases to antici¬ 
pate the actual planting by placing his order 
with a reliable nurseryman some three or 
four years before the trees are required, if a 
Bpeeies not usually grown in quantity is de¬ 
sired, so that suitable Siiecitnens may be ob¬ 
tained. lty this means It would lie iiossible 
to get away from the common, Dutch, or 
Wyeh Elms,-the eommon Lime, and a few 
other trees that are usually selected for the 
purpose. 

One object that must, be noticed iu laying 
out an avenue is the provision of amide width 
and space bet ween the trees, so that, at 
maturity each tree stands as an Individual 
Instead of the whole appearing as two dense 
hedges with the centre a dark tunnel. 

The tkeparation of the ground is another 
iuijiortaut proposition, for if such trees are 
expected to develop satisfactorily they must 
he planted in proiierly-prepared ground. 
Where the laud Is too retentive of moisture it 
should lie drained, or if there is an impervious 
pin of subsoil it must be broken up liy the 
use of explosives or some other means, for 
there are numerous instances where trees 
have gone on well for twenty or thirty years 
and then, after excessive rain, they have gone 
wrong owing to the subsoil becoming water¬ 
logged and air being excluded from the roots. 
It is also advisable to excavate holes 6 feet 
or 8 feet square, and, if the soil is poor, pro¬ 
vide better material. The holes should he 
made ‘1 feet deep and lie filled to within 
!) Inches or 111 inches of the surface and 
allowed to settle for several weeks prior to 
planting. When planting, do not plant deeply. 
The top roots should he as near as possible 
to the surface of the soil, an inch of earth 
Icing all that is needed above the top roots. 
Deep planting is a fertile cause of ill-health, 
and often leads to the death of trees. 

Li it lot ien [iron tuupifbbum, the Tulip Tree 
of the Eastern United Stales, might be used 
effectively for this purpose. Forming a 
stately tree 70 feel, to 100 feet high, with a 
handsome trunk and fine, dark green foliage, 
it lias much to commend it from a foliage 
point of view alone, whilst, its greenish- 
yellow, cui>-shaped flowers always command 
attention. It may he used from the Mid¬ 
lands southwards. 

The Maiden HAiuTrke (Ginkgo bilolm) is 
another uncommon but effective tree suitable 
for avenues. Young trees ofteu grow rapidly 
iu height, hut develop a narrow branch 
system tint il thirty or forty years of age, when 
height growth is slower and the branch 
system develops more rapidly. The curious, 
flattened leaves, which resemble the hlghly- 
niagnifled pinnule of a Maidenhair Fern, 
always command attention; in summer by 
I lielr rich green colour and in autumn by their 
beautiful golden hue. 

The Indian House Chestnut (cEsculus In¬ 
dies) might well lie used instead of Ihc com¬ 
mon Horse Chestnut, for it flowers later and 
is a change from the more familiar species. 
The leaves are larger than those of the (33. 
Hippocastanum, of a rich glossy green, aud 
the inflorescences arc long, erect panicles pro¬ 
duced in July, the colour of the flowers being 
the same as that of the common Horse Chest¬ 
nut. 

Tilia euohlora, or T. dasvatyla, as It Is 
sometimes called, Is one of the best of the 
Limes, being infinitely superior to the com¬ 
mon Lime by reason of Its rich, dark green, 
glossy leaves, which retain their fresh colour 
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until late autumn. It forms a stately, shajiely 
live, well clothed with foliage, and the 
yellowish flowers are borne in July. It does 
not become dirty or sticky with honcydcw as 
Is the ease with the eomtnou Lime. A second 
Lime suitable for avenues Is T. petiolaris, 
which also has thicker aud darker green 
leaves than the common Lime. 

Jugeans nioka, the American or Black 
Walnut, is another suitable tree of the 
largest, size. Attaining n height of 70 feet to 
100 feet, with u tall, stout, and stately.trunk, 
a spreading head is developed, clothed with 
pinnate leaves each 1 fool to 1J feet long. It 
gives excellent results throughout the south 
of England and also in the Midland counties. 

The Tree of Heaven (Allautlius glandu- 
losa) also forms a flue, large tree with hand¬ 
some pinnate leaves each 1 ] feet or more long. 
The female trees also hear large panicles of 
red, Ash-like fruits during late summer. The 
male tree has one defect for avenue planting, 
the flowers having a disagreeable odour. 

Catalfa wgnoniouies might well ho used 
where a tree of medium height with a spread¬ 
ing head is required. The large, heart-shaped 
leaves are handsome, whilst the erect panicles 
of large white, yellow, anil purple marked 
flowers are most effective, it should not lie 
planted in very cold places, hut may he ex- 
liecteil to give excellent results from the 
middle of Englaud southwards. 

ltnuiMA PseudacacIa, tlie common False 
Acacia, might lie used for avenue planting 
more frequently than at present. The light 
and elegant foliage is always admired, as are 
also the racemes of while flowers in June. 
When used for avenues the trees must be kept 
to single trunks and the heads must he com- 
pact, otherwise the branches may he broken 
by storms. 

Queuous Miiuieoki is a very fine Oak for 
avenues, its large, handsome foliage remain¬ 
ing green until t'hristmas. It should only lie 
planted in really good soil, such as will grow 
I he best trees of the common Oak. 

The various Cedars, Cednm Lilbaai, 0. 
Deodars. and C. atlautica. are all good 
avenue trees, Imt they are often planted loo 
close together, (tins losing the dignity which 
Is such a marked feature of an old Cedar. 
They give good results in many parts of the 
eotiut ry. 

Pi nits KAtiiATA, or 1*. inaitguJs, ns it. is often 
eallt>d, is mi excellent t ree for avenue plant¬ 
ing in the southern maritime counties. Of 
rapid growth, il develops with a massive 
trunk and large head of branches dollied 
with bright, green foliage which gin's I lie tree 
a less sombre hue Ilian that of many of the 
Pines. 

Although there are many other trees that 
are suitable for avenues, though not often 
chosen for the purpose, those referred to aie 
sufficient to direct attention to some of the 
most suitable and to guide the choice of in¬ 
tending planters. D. 


Some Winter-flowering Shrubs. 

A shrub, or, Indeed, any plant which flowers 
during the winter, has a lmrtlcular value oil 
account of the bright, spot It makes iu the 
garden, und for this reason Is doubly welcome. 
The most striking plant iu flower here (Tun¬ 
bridge Wells) at the present time Is 
Rhododendron nobi.eanum, which has 
been blooming for the last two or three weeks. 
It is one of Ihe earliest hybrid Rhododen¬ 
drons, having been raised from a cross be¬ 
tween It. arboreum and It. caucaslcttui about 
1830. It forms a hush from 10 feet to 15 feel 


high, its leaves covered on their underside 
with a thin brown tomeutum and its pretty 
rose-colourt'd flowers borne hi trusses cacti 
about 1 itidies across. Ollier interesting 
plants In flower just now are the 

Witch Hazels. Hsmametis airliorea, 
from Jaime, grows to the size of a small 
tree and is very effective with its bright 
yellow flowers, the petals of which resemble 
pieces of twisted gold leaf. II. japouica var. 
Zuccariliiatia is very similar, hut the flowers 
are lemou-colouml. With the Witch Hazels, 
which are useful for associating with dnrk- 
foliaged evergreens and which flowerR at the 
same time, must he mentioned Ihe 
Cornelian Cherry (Cormis Mas). This is 
;i native of Euroiie and has been in cultiva¬ 
tion for a great number of years. There is a 
fine old tree here (Tunbridge Wells) hi full 
bloom now, and the bright yellow flowers on 
the bare branches are extremely showy. The 
fruits, which are cornelian-red, enu he used 
for milking jelly. Perhaps the most delight¬ 
ful plant at this season is 
Loniokra fkaukantissima. Here il re¬ 
mains an evergreen, but it is in a rather 
sheltered spot. Ordinarily it is considered to 
he deciduous or semi-deciduous. In some dis¬ 
tricts il. would need Ihe protection of a wall. 
It is a native of China aud is a climbing shrill) 
or a small bush. The leaves are deep bright 
green on their upper surface, pale or slightly 
glaucous beneath. The while flowers, boiue 
in axillary pairs, are deliciously fragrant. 
Tliis sjieeles is often confused with L. 
Blandish), which is rather similar, but more 
generally deciduous. Although not showy, 
Carry a kluftica Is worth mentioning on 
account, of its very graceful silvery-grey 
catkins. The male plant is Ihe better known 
and the one most usually grown, the female 
plant being somewhat rare in gardens. It is 
a dense, spreading evergreen shrub 8 feet Ho 
10 feet high, the shoots downy when young 
and glabrous when mature. The leaves are 
dark shining green above and hoary beneath. 
Oil the male plant the greenish-white flowers 
are on long pendulous catkins sometimes a 
foot in length, on the female they are quite 
short and stiff. The fruits are a (lurk purple. 
'Phis plant will in some localities require the 
protection of a wall. 

Oilier interesting shrubs just coming into 
flower are Andromeda calyculala aud Nultalia 
cerasiforiuis. A. 


NOTES AND UEt'LlES. 

Pruning Hydrangea paniculata grandt- 
flora.— Could you tell me how to Iroal 
Hydrangea imniculuta pin tiled last October? 
The plants have live or six shoots each, about 
,3 feet high. Should these he cut right away 
to the ground, or merely shortened? I can¬ 
not. find out from books if they flower on last 
season's or the current season's wood.—G. C.. 
Beds. 

[This should have the long, cane-llkc 
shoots cut back to within throe or four eyrti 
of the base, and If the object, is the production 
of large flower-heads the resultant shoots 
may he thinned out, when it can be seen 
which arc the most favourably-situated on the 
plant. This may lie done now. When grow¬ 
ing freely a mulch of good rotten manure and 
plenty of water when the'weather Is dry are 
Ivneficliil, and greatly help to increase the 
size of the flower-heads.] 

Cum-trees (Eucalypti) (.A.).—You will find 
that none of the Eucalypti! arc hardy, unless 
In mild seashore gardens, and even then they 
are liable to be killed. Only iu the more 
favoured districts have the Gum-trees any 
chance, and they never present the graceful 
and stately appearance which they show in 
countries whioli suit them. The common E. 
globulus is used in Lie London parks during 
(lie Hummer, hut the trees will n«i aland the 
winter. 
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Royal Horticultural Society. 

February Sth, 1021. 


The fortnightly meeting held on this dote 
wins nlso the occasion of the Society’s minimi 
meeting, an event invariably characterised 
by a greatly increased number of exhibits 
and a largely augmented throng of visitors. 
These things prevailed on the occasion under 
review, though in other years we have seen 
« much denser throng of visitors and exhibits 
on a vaster and more comptehensive scale. 
This notwithstanding, a royal feast had been 
prepared, enough, Indeed, to satisfy many 
and varied tastes. The outstanding exhibit 
of the meeting was the Gold Medal collection 
of Cyclamens and Primulas arranged by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, an exhibit 
unsurpassed for colour richness, artistic 
effect, and lavish display. Encomiums con¬ 
cerning it were abundant, and, withal, highly 
merited. Iu other directions great banks of 
Carnations were seen with sumptuous groups 
of Orchids from I lie leading growers of these 
Lhitigs. Oranges and lemons from Sawbridge- 
worlli constituted an unusual attraction, the 
growing plants with fruits particularly. 
Hardy plants, too, were in considerable force, 
beauty and variety and from many sources. 
Not least among such things were the Violets, 
a rich profusion of them and not a little 
fragrance to boot. Novelties, too, were fairly 
numerous, though of these the Orchids 
claimed the greater share. Following are 
particulars of the more important exhibits. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

By far the most important group under this 
head was tlie Gold Medal collection of 
Cyclamens and Primulas from Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading. Artistically arranged 
north to south on ttie floor of the hall and 
0 ]<on to Inspection on all sides, we recall no 
exhibit of like importance; none richer in 
each section or marked by cultural excellence 
in higher degree. For student or gardener, 
plant improver or floral artist, it afforded food 
for thought, matter for emulation, an ideal 
for all who would excel. Informal iu out¬ 
line and comprising stands, basket groups, 
and mounds, n good effect was secured 
throughout. Amidships the most brilliant 
thing was a glorious mound, 200 or more 
strong, of the new Primula Etna, which 
gained mi Award of Merit at the meeting by 
a unanimous vote. Dark of leaf and brilliant, 
as well as large of flower, it is the most 
gorgeous variety in the Chinese Primulas we 
have seen. The group was surmounted by a 
'handsome and graceful specimen of Phoenix 
Roebelini. Steilnta or “Star" Primulas 
with Fern-leaved sorts and the giants of the 
race also entered freely into the group. Of 
t.he Cyclamens. Salmon Scarlet, Giant Salmon 
Pink, Giant While, Giant Crimson, Vulcan, a 
glorious piece of colouring, and White Butter¬ 
fly were among the more important varieties. 
Silver-leaved Salmon is. however, a thing 
apart as worthy of cultivation for leaf beauty 
as for Its richly-endowed flowers. Mr. Engle- 
mann, Saffron Walden, contributed hand¬ 
somely of Carnations, arranging in hold vase 
groups such as Ethel Fisher, General Joffre 
(scarlets), Thor (clear scarlet, Award of 
Merit), Nigger (a new crimson with deeply- 
cut petals), and such pink-flowered sorts as 
Cupid, Bona. Peerless, and the rather pale- 
flowered laddie. Mr. Herbert Chapman. 
Rye, had a few vases of Freesias of sorts 
with choice forced Narcissi and early bulbous 
Irises. Mr. L. R. Russell. Richmond, contri¬ 
buted handsomely of Azalea indiea, the com¬ 
pact hushes full of bloom. Blushing Bride 
and Vervameana and its pure white form 
were prominent in tlie group. Wistarias were 
very beautiful, tlie Promises and double 


Peach ornamental. A background of hand¬ 
some Palms constituted a good foil Azaleas, 
Acacias, and oilier greenhouse-flowering sub¬ 
jects were sot up by Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co. In at) excellent group of Carnations from 
Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Mrs. Walter 
Hemus (pink), Edward Allwood (new scar¬ 
let), and Wivelsfield Apricot were among the 
newer items staged. All were in capital con¬ 
dition. laird Lnmboumo, Bishop’s Hall. 
Romford, also scut a collection of Carnations 
for which a Silver Grenfell Modal was 
awarded. Many varieties were set up. among 
them a splendid vase of Baroness do Brienen, 
a warm-looking, pink-flowered sort. Very 
charming, too, was the table of Primulas, 
largely varieties of I*, malncoides sol up by 
Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, S.W. 
Goodly groups of the Double White. President 
(semi-double), and King Albert (large- 
flowered and brightly coloured) were shown. 
Far and away the best, however, was P. in. 
gigantea, which in size of flower, stature, and 
freedom surpasses them all. It is obviously 
a great gain, Ibe plant fuller of vigour than 
any other of its sot shown. Still another 
Primula group—this lime of P. obconiea 
strain only—was that from Messrs E 
Gallagher and A. .J. Macself, proprietors of 
Ihe Chalk Hill Nurseries, Reading. The 
strain is an excellent one, rich in high-toned 
varieties and characterised by giant trusses 
and flowers of the largest size. A handsome 
group was singed. Messrs. Ryder and Son, 
St. Albans, showed Tulips and forced 
Daffodils in variety. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

These entile from many sources and were 
full of interest and variety, our regie! being 
that, space precludes a reference to all in de¬ 
tail. That from Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, 
was replete of early spring flowers. Poly¬ 
anthuses, Primroses, Da laics, and the like. 
Primula Lingfleld Beauty (Julire x Poly¬ 
anthus), of rose-carmine colour, being very 
at t ract ive. Mr. Rent lie contributed hardy 
Ileallis, Him loilcmlron Roveliamun (of red¬ 
dish hue). Narcissus cycl.i milieus, 1-enteii 
Roses, and Anemone blanda Ingram!. An ex¬ 
cellent exhibit was staged by Mr. Maurice 
Prichard, Christchurch, I lie showier items 
being a brilliant lot of Cyclamen Coutn with 
Primula altaica (lilac-mauve, gold centre), 
blue Primroses, and Daphne Mezereon, some 
very dark-coloured varieties among (hem. Of 
choicer tilings Primnla Allioni, Dinnthus 
Roysii, n'D. ncgleetns hybrid, Oxalis spien- 
dens and its variety rosea, and Polygnla 
Ohamirbuxus were noteworthy. lenten Rose 
Distinction, a heavily-spotted variety, was 
also remarked. Mr. Clarence Elliott, Steven¬ 
age, had such tlilugs as Primula Winter!, 
Viola gracilis, a variety of early Saxifrages, 
and rinus sylvestrls pumila nurea, of green- 
gold colouring in winter, though not at other 
times. Misses Allen Brown, Ilenfield, showed 
many vases of Violets Cour d’Alsaoc (self red, 
very pretty and free). Princess of Wales, and 
the large flowered Souv. de Jean Jesse. It is 
handsome and fragrant. Mr. J. J. Kettle, 
Corfe Mullen, also showed Violets Jamie 
Higgeus (light mauve), Mrs. David Lloyd 
George, Princess of Wales, and Mrs. J. J. 
Astor among the number. Messrs'. Waterer, 
Sons, and Crisp. Bagshot and Twyford, con¬ 
tributed groups of Adonis amurensis, Tulipn 
Kaufmanniana (very beautiful). Iris reticu¬ 
lata, Rhododendron priecox, and various 
Saxifrages. In a nice assortment Messrs. 
Tucker and Son, Oxford, had Primula 
Wintcri, Saxifrage Obrisfi, S. Burseiriann 
sulphurea, Daphne P.lagnyana, and Gentian,a 
dinarica, a ctierpiered or mod led acaulis. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, ( heal ami Sons. 


Wliitelegg ami Co., Bowell and Skarret, and 
tlie Misses Hopkins also contributed to this 
sect ion. 

ORCHIDS 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, gained an Award of Merit for their 
new Dendroblnm nobile Sir F. W. Moore, a 
variety full of rich and warm colouring. 1 >. 
virginale album was very good. Odontiodas 
and Odonloglossums were very beautiful. A 
table of (’ymbidiums from Messrs. J. and A. 
McBenn was most effective. (’. Alexanderi atid 
C. A. allium notable among many Baron 
Bruno Sehroeder sent a large variety, too. of 
those Orchids. from Englefield Green, the 
majority varieties of his own raising. For 
Cymbidium Dragon Fly. a blush-pink with 
crimson velvet marked lip, LI.-Col. Sir George 
Hoi ford, K.C.V.O.. was granted a First-class 
Certilicale, a like award being made to his 
brilliant Sophro-Lclio-Cattleya- Falcon, .a 
novelty of wondrous colouring and great size. 
Sir Jeremiah Column's chaste and beautiful 
P.rasso-Ontlleyn Gallon Snowflake gained an 
Award of Merit. Messrs. Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham, contributed a set of the choice 
Cypripediuins—they grow so well—Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, contributing 
freely of Lyoastes, Oncldinms, Dondrohium 
Wnrdlanum. Phalienopsis amahilis. Odon- 
liodas in variety, and others, a Silver-gilt 
Flora Modal lieiilg awarded. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Prominent here was (lie exhibit of Oranges 
and Lemons from Messrs. T. Rivers and Soli, 
Sawbridgeworlb, which gained a llogg 
Memorial Medal. Of St. Michaels, Emhiguo 
fNnveit, Oonshii, corn Ion lata, City of Para¬ 
dise. and Egg Orange fruiting I rees were on 
view and attracted largely. From Messrs. 
Dnlihie and Co.. Edinburgh, came forty or so 
basket groups of Potatoes, those grown on 
the Dunbar soil demonstrating the fact 
clearly. The collection was representative, 
K. of K , Roderick Dim. Resistant Snowdrop. 
Golden Wonder, Arran Rose, Edzell Blue. 
Witch Hill, and others being remarked. All 
were in splendid trim. Silver-gilt Knightian 
Medal. Messrs. Laxton Brothers. Bedford, 
showed dishes of their new dessert Apple, 
Laxloil's Superb (-Wyken Pippin x Cox’s 
Orange), which was granted a First-class 
Certificate. It keeps well into March. 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Examina¬ 
tions. —The follow ire dates have been fixed 
for the R.H.S. examinations tills year:— 
General examination in, horticulture, Wed¬ 
nesday, April (itb ; entries close on March 
3rd. Teachers' examination in school arid 
collage gardening: Preliminary and liouours 
written examination, Saturday, A|ail 2.‘>rd : 
entries close on March 19th. Honours Prac¬ 
tical examination tit the R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, Wednesday, June Kith : entries close 
on February 2<il.h. National diploma ex¬ 
aminations (for (lie members of Ihe garden¬ 
ing profession only) : Preliminary and final 
written exam illations. Saturday. May 2Sth : 
practical examinations at the R.H.S. Gar¬ 
dens, Wisley. on dates bet ween June 21 and 
June 24th : entries close on Saturday, March 
r>t.h. For syllabuses and entry forms apply 
to the Secretary, Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, Westminster.— 
\Y. it. Dykes, Secretary. 

Orchids at the coming Chelsea Show.— 

The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has decided to offer a cup and medals 
*for groups of Orchids exhibited by amateurs 
at the Chelsea. Show on May 24th, 25th, and 
20th, on a table space nod exceeding 4S square 
f*-et. Entries should be made In writing (o 
Ihe Secretary at. Vincent Square not later 
Mian April 21st.—W. R. Dykes, Secretary. 
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BEES. 

Shakespeare and the Bee. 

{Continued from puj/c S4.J 
Tut quotation I made in the issue of Feb¬ 
ruary 5th, tiage 84, about “Julius Ciesar, ’ 
Act v., Scene 1, about Hybla bees continues 
in tbe text In rather an interesting manner, 
referring to “ buzzing " as U)e bees' tlireat, 
or warning, before stinging. There is a dis- 
iiiiet difference between the " hum " of a 
tee, denoting industry, and the “ buzz ” of an 
.-mgry bee, threatening to sting. The com¬ 
plete section reads:— 

Cassius : But for your words they rob the 
Hyblfl Itees and leave them houeyless. 

Antony : Not stlngless, too. 

Brutus : O yes, and soundless, loo ; 

For you have stol’n their buzzin', An¬ 
tony, 

And very wisely threat before you sling. 

A furl her reference to Hybla honey is found 
in 1 K. Henry IV., Act i., Scene 2. 

Fnistaff : “ And is not tuy hostess of the 
tavern a most sweet wench? ” Prince : “ As 
the honey of Hvbla.” 

[F] 

Imogen (breaking the wax seal of her 
letter) : 

“ Good wax, thy leave Blessd be 

You bet® that make those locks of coun¬ 
sel ! Lovers 

And men in dangerous bonds pray not 
alike : 

Though forfeitere you cast in prison, yet 

You clasp young Cupid’s tables.” 

Gymbeline, Act iii., Scene 2. 

Notes.—" Counsel ” = Secrecy, the wax seals 
Ling as locks protecting the secrecy of the 
letters. "Tables” - tablets or letters. 
The argument is that bees are not blessed 
alike, for making the wax, by the man who, 
forfeiting a bond, is scut to prison, and by 
the lover for whom they lierform the more 
pleasing office of scaling letters. The bees 
arc said to cast forfeiters Into prison, be¬ 
cause ilic wax seal was an essential part of 
the forfeited or broken bond. 

[C] 

“ Some say tire bee slings ; but 1 say, ’lis 
Ihe Ihv's wax ; for I did but seal once lo n 
Ihing, and I was never mine own man 
since.” « jj. Henry VI., Acl iv., Scene 2. 

This is also a reference to sealing a bond 
with beeswax. Jack Cade here says lie is 
' .stung” by the beeswax, which, forming 
the st-a 1 to the parchment bond, bad de 
I rived him of hie liberty. Therefore, say 
he and bis fellow-rebels. “ Let's kill all the 
lawyers.” It is the sealing of a bond which 
renders It binding. Specially line and pre¬ 
cious seals were, ami skill arc. covered with 
lliin paper to preserve them. IJishojis’ seals, 
for Instance, are thus preserved In such im- 
Ierrant. irreplaceable documents as " Let- 
ters of Orders ” given to men at their ordina¬ 
tion. But I doubt whether beeswax is used 
in modern sealing-wax at all. in old days, 
ajuie hardening ingredient would have lo lie 

added. 

CM] 

Here arc some simple solf-explmialort 
quotations : — 

(a) 

" Where the bee sucks, there suck’ I : 

In a Cowslip's bell I lie.” 

Tempest, Act v„ Scene 1. 

w 

" He would purge the land of those drones 
Hull rob Ihe bee of her honey.” 

Pericles, Act ii.. Scene 1. 

(cl 

"... the honey guarded with a 
sting.” Lucrceo, 1. 4!KI. 


(<*) 

“ My honey lost, and L a drone-like bee, 
Have no perfection of my summer left, 
Hut robb'd and ransack'd by injurious 
theft ; 

In thy weak hive a wandering wasp 
luith crept, 

Anil suck'd the honey which thy 
chaste bee kept.” 

Ditto, 11. S34-S40. 
let 

'• Tile old bees die, the young jossoss tlieir 


If I 

“ Tlie conuiioii.s, like an angry hive of 

I MVS 

That want their leader, scalier up and 
down, 

And care not who they sting in bis re- 
veuge.” 

2 K. Henry VI., Act iii.. Scene 2. 

A queenless liive is not necessarily tierce, 
however. ” Who ” - whom. 

Ut) 

“Drones suck not eagles' ldood, 1ml roll 
bee! lives.” 

2 K. Heurv VI., Act Iv., Scene 1. 

W 

" Drones liive not witli me.” 

Merchant of Venice, Acl ii., Scene 5. 

[I] 

" Injurious waste, to feed on such sweet 
honey 

And kill the liecs tliat yield it with 
your stings.” 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Aet i., 

Scene 2. 

II is incorrect tliat wasps in attempting lo 
seize a hive kill tile bees witli tlieir slings. 
Wasps kill bees with tlieir powerful man 
dMdes or jaws. The bees themselves oust 
l In 1 drone® in late summer in like manner by 
hiding them. 

fJ] 

“So liecs witli smoke, and doves with 
noisome stencil, 

- Are from their hives and houses driven 
away.” 

1 K. Henry VI., Aet i., Scene 0. 

If honeycomb, tilled with honey, be in Ihe 
hives. The bees will make for the cells in the 
fare of smoke. Smoke, neverlheless, does 
drive bees away. Virgil appears to have used 
niuoke for driving bees away (Georgies IV., 
I. 220, fumos scquaccs, “ tlie pursuing 
smoke ") : lint we modern apiarists consider 
smoke as a 'bee sedative. 

tK] 

“ We’ll follow where thou lead’st, 
Like slinging bees in hot I eat summer's 
day, 

T.ed by their master to the flower'd 
fields.” 

Titus Andronicus, Aet. v., Scene 1. 

I supioae Ibis must defer lo llie flight of n 
swarm after its first settling. Notice again 
•the nKiMculiiue gender of the head of the 
hive. 


[L] 

“ Thou shall he pinch’d 
As thick as honeycomb, each pint'll mole 
stinging 

Than liee.s llial made 'em.'' 

Teiu.|Kwl, Act i., Si vile 2. 

" As thick jis honeycomb ” (i.c., I lie pinches 
shall be as plenlifnl and as close together as 
Liu cells in the honeycomb). 

[M] 

“ . . kill me a red-bippsl humble- 

bee on Ihe top of a Thistle ; and, good mon¬ 
sieur. bring me file honey-Img." 

.Midsummer X. Dream, Act .iv., Scene 1. 
'J'lie huuible-bee is a diHerein, insect from 
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the honey-bee. It is a .type of social bee 
which builds Us house underground. 
" llimible” is a frequentative of hum. This 
is Ihe bee Ihe hum of which is so very loud. 
It is often bright-coloured. I was recently 
told by an old man that boys, not thinking of 
the cruelty, used to kill tlie humble-bee and 
break ojien the body to gel at tlie honey-bag, 
which is about the size o>f a Sweet I’ea seed 
when full. It is simply the tiro! stomach. 

[N] 

Here are one or two references to honey— 
both literal and metaphorical: - 
(«) 

“ He has a son, who shall be flayed alive. 
Mien ’lioinled over with honey, set oil the 
head of a wasp's nest.” 

This is isn't of a section descriptive of a 
suggested torture. But is it certain that the 
wasps, at.lrack'd by the honey, would siting 
I be victim? 

K<) 

“J will enchant the old Andronicus 
With words more sweet, and yet more 
dangerous, 

Than baits to fish, or honey-stalks to 
sheep. 

When as the one is wounded with the 
bait, 

Tlie other rotted with delicious feed.” 
Titus Andronicus. Act iv., Scene 4. 
Notes. -Honey-stalks must mean some 
sweet-tasting kind of Clover. Cattle (i.c., 
including sheep) do occasionally glut them¬ 
selves to death with " feed” they fancy. 

(c) 

"... honey-tougued Boyet.” 

Love’s Labour Lost, Act v. Scene 2. 
This lias reference to tlie tinieking man¬ 
ners of Boyet. an attendant lord in this play. 
Similarly, I think 

(d) 

“If 1 prove Uoiiey-mouth'd.” 

Winter’s .'Tale, Aet ii., Scene 2. 

('■) 

"All. thou I lone;, stiil rogue! Thou art a 
honey-seed." 

2 K. Henry IV., ii., 1. 

“ Honey-seed " is an Ignorant blunder for 
“ homicide.” 

L should be most plea sol to be told of fur¬ 
ther references to the “ bee ” or “ honey " in 
Shakesiieare. IS. Ii. H. 


Disease among bees.— Concern is fell 
among beekeepers in North-East Yorkshire 
tit the rea.piiearanee of tlie isle of Wight, 
disease, which a few years ago created havoc 
in the hives in that area. New stocks of 
bees were inqiorted from Italy ami Holland, 
and now serious losses among those are re¬ 
torted. Asked to explain the new outbreak, 
an npiariNt said the greatest evil was tlie 
presence in the couutry of emipty hives, 
which were a hotbed of infection. a« they 
laid never'been disinfected after tlieir occtl- 
tsiuls had died from the scourge. These 
were a distinct menace to swarming bees, 
and accounted for tile spread of the disease. 
Honey, which is very orarce at the present 
itime, is making uji to 5s. tier Hi. 

Examination of diseased bees. -The Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture desires to Inform bee¬ 
keepers Unit arrangements for the examina¬ 
tion of diseased liecs no longer exist at the 
Ileparlment of Comparative Anatomy, The, 
Museum. Oxford. Bending Ihe appointment 
by I lie Ministry of a bacteriologist lo under¬ 
lake such work. Dr. J. Rennie has kindly 
consented lo carry out examinations and lo 
furnish ro|ioi*ts lo Ihe beekeepers concerned. 

In future, llierefore. s|ierimeiis, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should 
la- .sent lo Dr. J. liennie, Mariseltal College, 

I niversity of Aberdeen. 
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TRADE NOTES. 

M \ut disease infected areas.—T ilt; .Ministry 
"j Agne-iiiture has issued a wap showing 
1 “iw districts in England and Wales which 
aiv now infected areas under the Wart 
Disease or Potato Order of 1919. This 
map should prove of value to all tmoons cou- 
cerued in the distribution and movement of 
'• seed " Potatoes. A licence must be ob¬ 
tained from the -Ministry before any “ seed " 
Potatoes, other than certilieil stocks of varie¬ 
ties approved by the Ministry as immune to 
wart disease, are introduced into these in¬ 
fected amis. 

Caukiaoe of Insecticides. - The mailer of 
tlie carriage of poisonous insecticides and 
weed-killers was gone into very fully at a 
mooting of Die Insecticides SeotioB of the 
Chamber ol J Horticulture. H was agreed that 
the Secretary should ooimiiuideate witli the 
i tail way Clearing House, asking that, in ad¬ 
dition to insecticides being packed in drums 
and eases between three anil twenty gallons, 
nmiiuf.-F-Hirers be allowed the coucesshm of 
sending inscclieitles in drums sucii as are 
Sjiecified for arsenical weed killers. 

Sai.e oe Xuusekv.— The freehold market 
nursery, “ Shortuiede,” Russels Hide, 
Waltham Cross, lias been disposed of by 
auction by .Messrs. l’rotlieroe and Morris for 
£1,100. I-el on lease for seven years from 
•lannary, 1919, at a yearly rental of £90, with 
option of extension, the nursery has a total 
ami of 2a. hr. 9fT., and conUiims thirty-three 
fully etltiliipiped glasshouses, covering about J ) 
acres. I’art of Ule land is planted witli fruit 
trees. 

British Florists' Federation. it was l'C- 
ported at. the annual meeting, held on 
-la unary 81, that the membership had in¬ 
creased, and the Federation continued to do 
good work for the flower trade, but that tile 
whole body of Die trade had not given it the 
snp]K>rt that it merited. The linunoiul state¬ 
ment showed that, on receipts for the year 
tionoiiufing to fuss, there wins a balance In 
hand, of just over £18. Mr. G. W. Leak re¬ 
tired from the presidency, and was succeeded 
by Mr. A. White, of Spalding. 

National Chrysanthemum Soli eh.- The 
annual meeting was held on Monday, Feb¬ 
ruary 7th, .Mr. E. F. llawes in the chair. It 
was stated in Die report for 1920 tiiat the re- 
\ival in the Chrysanthemum as an exhibi¬ 
tion flower hail been more than equalled by 
the development of the cultivation of Die 
flower for commercial purposes— i.e., for the 
cut-flower trade. Tola 1 receipts for 1920 
amounted to £305 18s. lid., which included 
£100 11s. -hi. subscriptions, and the expendi¬ 
ture of £802 Os. (id. left a balance in hand of 
£8 18s. Sir Albert liollit. was re-elected 
I'resident ; Mr. J. Green, Treasurer ; Mr. 
E F. llawes, Chairman of Committee ; Mr. 
David JngameUs, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. C. 
Harman Payne, Hon. Foreign Correspond¬ 
ing Secretary ; Massiw. i(. A. Witty and S. J. 
Hay-ley, Auditors ; and Mr. C. II. Curtis, Sec¬ 
retary. The Committee's projiosn 1 to raise 
tin- minimum subscription from 5s. to 7s. Od. 
per annum was accepted. 

Emh.jsh Flowers on the " I{ook of the 
Wiikli)."- Not many years ago Tibet was pro¬ 
bably the most inaccessible and inhospitable 
Place on the face of the globe. Now. how¬ 
ever, Die love of horticulture lias penetrated 
even ibis remote spot, and -Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, of Residing, have received an order 
from the British Officer on Sjiecial Duty in 
Tibet for sin assortment of flower seeds for 
presentation to His I Ioldness the Delsti Lniiist 
of Ttliel, at Lhasa. His Holiness, it would 
npinvir. desires to become actjuainled with 
Die flowers coin mi m to our English gardens, 
and lo lie also interested in colour schemes. 
Messrs. Sutton have, therefore, had the 
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honour of despi I citing to Tibet this week a 
representative collection of the finest Eugild&h 
flowers. 

1 ’Em o ree seeds : Some flower and vege 
la hie novelties. Experimental and research 
work at Messrs. Sutton's Royal Seed Estab¬ 
lishment at Reading, which was naturally 
interfered with during the war, lias been re¬ 
sumed with increased <'iiienirise anti vigour. 
Some interesting novelties have reeen.Uy 
been produced. Quite a discovery, for ex¬ 
ample, is the new gia.nl blue Primula, and 
a giant crimson Primula with a dark eye. 
Thirty years of skilful work have gone to 
Die making of this crimson Primula sinensis. 
After twenty years’ research u new Primula 
called " Etna ” lias been produced. It is ii 
iler.v red. and in certain lights, esjieciall.v 
when seen in the mass, gives a novel colour 
effect. This variety received an Award of 
Merit from Die li.H.S. at their meeting on 
Tuesday last, wlien Mesrs. ,Sutton were also 
awarded a Gold Medal for a magnificent 
group of Primulas and Cyclamens. The linn 
is endeavouring to produce a wrinkled Pea 
tiiat will stand winter conditions. The 
round Pea is hardy, but does not possess so 
good a flavour as -Die wrinkled variety, and 
if Die latter could be rendered more immune 
to the rigours of winter it would be a great 
advantage. Cabbage crosses are also under¬ 
taken, with a viicw lo getting a better market 
garden Cabbage. For many years pis-i 
scientific tests Have been an integral juirl of 
tlie daily routine of Messrs. Sutton’s busi¬ 
ness ; their la bora lories, trial grounds are of 
Die most up-to-date kind, and render them 
more or less independent of outside research 
agencies. The highest possible standard is 
■set in the process of selection. In every 
ease there is a double lesl. first of all In file 
laboratory, and, secondly, at the experi¬ 
mental grounds. The process of obtaining 
lliese pedigree seeds occupies many years of 
jatient labour. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Agapanthus in tubs (T. B. S. .W.J.—As tlie 
I la nl.s have been fifteen years iu tlie tubs. it 
i< liigtily probable they have exhausted Hie 
soil. Not infrequently, however, in such 
‘ a sets, given manurial assistance, they go oil 
a I in os I Indefinitely ; but as litis has not, ap- 
|sirently, Ixen done, aud delerioraitkMi lias 
-set ill, you had better lake them oul, clean 
tlie tubs, provide fresh soil, and retub them. 
Them is no need to destroy the tubs, though 
getting the plants out. might prove a tough 
job. Witli a sharp-cutting instrument cut the 
roots away immediately inside Die tub, a 
small spade, old carving knife, or Die like 
suiting quite well, taking core to cut to the 
bottom of tlie mass. This done, reverse the 
tubs, setting tlie rim on bricks—three either 
wide will do—and by raising and dropping 
'the tub a few times Die mass should come 
awa.v. It would be assisted by a little force 
by way of the drainage holes at, tlie liollom 
of tlie tub. Wdltli the plants free, should 
division lie necessary, the lies! way lo do 
tills would ire by turning the dump oil its 
«hle ami thrusting two garden forks, placed 
hack to back into it, below crown level. 
Wrench them in opposite directions, and so 
accomplish it. Usually, however, by re¬ 
ducing the roots and the old soil, and supply¬ 
ing fresh, rich material, the specimens may 
lie tubbed up as they are. Much, of neces¬ 
sity, deix'iuls upon, their sine and jireseul nui- 
d,ilium. A suilaiil" soil would he loam three 
parts, and old finely-sifted manure, one |mrl. 
To Wiese ad<l a good sprinkling of bone meal, 
also a little sand to assist lorosity. The 
aRerunLive to all this is eonsislcully feeding 
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Die plants witli liquid manure twice or so 
week,iy from Die time- growth commences. 
Pls<-e a bushel of manure iu a tub with a 
peek of soot in a canvas bug, and, having 
tilled the luh with water, allow it Lo settle, 
t'se Die liquid one jiart Lo dtree parts water. 
The Agtijsaiitiius is a great rooter and gross 
lender, and requires generous treat nieul. By 
reason of tiie mass of roots produced, the 
kill of earth iu established specimens is 
raised above Die tub's rim ; hence applica¬ 
tions of water or liqui<l stimulants require 
to lie given frequently, and always with care. 

miscell.i.n eouk. 

Fowls’ manure (U. J. J l.).~ The manure 
from a fowls’ run is very good for almost 
anything, bill the run should be covered witli 
sand or ashes, from off which the manure 
could he raked every day quite clean. Then, 
ns collected, it should be s-molhered with 
snot., plated in a heap, aud mixed witii its 
luiIk of soil, allowing it lo so remain for a 
month,- then turning it over aud giving it a 
further dressing of soot, still allowing the 
mauure to remain to sweeten and beeome ju- 
eorpomted with Die soil. If allowed to re¬ 
main for three or four months, .so much the 
better. Then spread it on the ground and 
fork it iu. A thin dressing suffices. It is a 
mistake to use this manure solely, ns n dif¬ 
ferent dressing is desirable the following 
year. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

/>'■ /'• Dalglish.— Wrile lo Messrs. DoLihie 
and Go., Edinburgh.— -It. G. — Wo know of 
no oue book on tlie subject you inquire 

about. -- Mrs. Peake. — Ciethra uinifolia 

does best in a moist., iieaity scull.- F. M.~ 

fti It is very difficult to say what the plants 
referred to are withoul seeing the living 
sliced mens. (2) I.et the tree grow naturally, 
not pruning it in any way, aud when it 
comes into bloom you will fully realise its 
beauty.—— 1). livinn. —Tlie only way is to 
shoot them. ./. A'.- Begirt we are unable! 
to trace Die plants you mention. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— O’. Toooina rudi- 

eans, self-clinging, will d<i in any good 

loamy soil, and is quite hardy.- Mrs. 

Huynhs Uriel .—Flower of an everlasting, 
dyed aud deftly gummed on to a shoot of 
Veronica ilulkeaua. — J. It.. Whitchurch .— 
Megasea cordifolia. —— C. /’■ Kindly send 
slicedntens of the Cruticgus, am! we will do 
our heat, to help you. 
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Liquid Stimulants for Fruit-Trees During Winter. 


To many tills may Room a useless proceeding, 
lull fiom experience I know it is far from 
lieing so. Giving ninny kinds of fruit-trees 
copious supplies of liquid-manure during 
FcPniary and Mnreli is lime well spent, and 
a eapilal way of renovating old trees. Tliis. 
in my opinion, is n far better plan Ilian 
digging in manure about (lie roots of trees 
Unit are not quite so robust as one would 
like to see them, because tile roots 1 foot or 
so deep cannot possibly reap any advantage 
fiom surface-dressings of solid manure. Even 
if they could, I am not an advocate of bury¬ 
ing manure so deeply, especially in heavy 
soil. Such a plan is more likely to cause 
canker in llic young shoots than otherwise. 
Hoots of established trees cannot be regarded 
as being too deep at 1 foot, and even more; 
therefore, to feed these with liquid stimulants 
is preferable to any other form, and if solid 
manure, either animal or artificial, lias lo he 
added during the winter, why should not 
stimulants in the shape of liquid-manure lie 
applied during the winter also? 

There is far too much liquid from manure 
heaps and manure-water tanks wasted every 
year through thinking that because If is win¬ 
ter the trees cannot absorb It. This is a mis¬ 
take, but one that is easily remedied. It 
would he useless to apply liquid food when 
tlie soil is in a saddened state. Nothing less 
Hum a week of dry weather should elapse 

before applying it. 

In renovating orchard-trees of large size 
etiber with solid manure or liquid stimulants 
loo much attention is paid lo the soil in tlie 
immediate vicinity of flic stem. Many per¬ 
sons tlifnk they are doing all (hat is neces¬ 
sary by pouring the stimulant, on to the stems. 
Tlie librous roots, which are really the feeders 
of the tree, ate much further away than that. 
In tlie ease of large trees Iho best roots are at 
least 1 5 feet away from Hie stem, and so on 
in prrqsirlion to the age of the trees. Take, 
for instance, a fifteen-year-old Apple or Plum 
tree growing on Grass; SO gallons of liquid, 
where plentiful, would not lie too much for 
such a tree at one watering. Wall fruit-1 fees 
growing in borders that are cultivated lo 
within, sny, -1 feet of the wall are not in need 
of stimulating food to the extent of those 
growing on Grass, because manure no doubt 
is added for the vegetable crops in front, 
whereas Grass, instead of adding nutriment 
to Hie soil, absorbs much of the food from it 
near to tlie surface. Gooseberry, Red and 


P.laek Currant-trees growing in borders set 
apart for them will lie all I he belter for a 
copious supply of liquid food, provided, of 
course, the trees are not in the habit of 
making gross growth. Damsons of the stan¬ 
dard type of tree growing on Grass are much 
benefited by even frequent doses of liquid food 
during Hie winter. The mass of fibrous roots 
which these trees make needs support. Well- 
established trees go on hearing crop after 



Eritrichium nanu.m. (See page 1:10 ) 


crop of fruit without tlie least, assistance in 
the way of food, but all tlie difference both 
in the size of the fruit and the colour of llie 
leaves is apparent in trees that do obtain 
artificial support either in a solid way or by 
the aid of liquid-manure poured on to tlie soil 
during the winter. There are Instances 
where Vines would receive considerable aid 
from liquid-manure during the winter. At. 
any time during the winter after tlie leaves 
have fallen all inside Vine borders should he 
examined, and the soil underneath the paths 
and elsewhere, not actually in Hie border, 
thoroughly soaked with liquid-manure from 
Hie fnniiyai'd tank. Thus treated Hie Vines 
will he much improved and tlie following 
season’s growth considerably better. 


flotes of the Week. 

Bignonia capreolata. I have some recol¬ 
lection of having seen Itignonia capreolata In 
the south-west of Scot Land, and it is un¬ 
doubtedly hardy enough for the milder gar¬ 
dens. As a climber on a wall it is effective. 
The heart-shaped leaves and orange flowers 
of large size combine lo make a striking sub¬ 
ject.-—Ess. 

Berberidopsis corallina.— This feral Iiar- 
!.orry, as if is called, is hardy on some walls 
in S.W. Scotland, though not at all common, 
it is highly ornamental wllli its spiny, ioutlied 
evergreen leaves and beautiful wax-like, 
globular, coral or crimson flowers. A shady 
situation is generally recommended for it. 
tint I have seen it doing well on a south-west 
wall near the sea.— S. Ak.nott. 

Kerria japonica. —Two sprays of Kcrria 
were gathered fully open on January 2tit.Ii. 
Many other flower-budis on the tree show- 
eel our. while no lenf-huds are yet open. This 
early flowering is the more remarkable as 
Hie shrub is on a north wall, and all western 
sun is prevented from reaching it h.v a wing 
of the house. Snowdrops were fully out, in 
the last week of December, and there are 
now in 'the garden purple and yellow 
Crocuses, winter Aconite, coloured Prim¬ 
roses, Megasea. and dark red, pink, and 
white Hellebores.—Kumuuxs. 

Lily of the Valley beds. —P.ods of Lily of Hie 
Valley are at I imes apt lo he rather neglected, 
although they may at the same time produce 
quite satisfactory flowers. Periodical lifting 
and replanting are advisable, but in some 
cases existing beds can he much improved by 
a little encouragement. This may lake the 
form of a dressing of artificial manure or, 
w hat is better, a top-dressing consisting of a 
few inches of well-rotted stable manure, 
tliis being “ blinded ” by a scattering of light, 
rich soil. In addition, such a top-dressing 
readers it easier to keep the beds clear of 
weeds, and at times Lily of Hie Valley beds 
are inclined to harbour'too many of Iliese.— 
\Y. -McG. 

Iris pumila. —The dwarf Crimean Iris is 
very useful for the front of the bonier, and 
coming into bloom as it does, well in advance 
of its taller relatives, it, is doubly welcome. 
Like most of Hie Flag Irises, if pays for 
division of tin' clumps every two or three 
years; in fact, if not so divided and replanted 
with some fresh soil the clumps often de¬ 
teriorate. Tlie host lime to divide is con¬ 
sidered by many to he July, but I often divide 
in February or Ma.rcjh ( qui|t|; successfully, the 
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plants flowering well the same son son mul 
going Abend thereafter quite satisfactorily. 
At. tlie same time it would seem that trans¬ 
planting shortly before blooming must weaken 
ilie plants, which have to do their (lowering 
before they have fully recovered from the 
shift. A dry, sunny spot in light, leafy soil 
with some old mortar incorporated with it. 
soils these dwarf Irises well. —O. C. C. 

Galanthus plicatus Chapeli. —This Snow¬ 
drop was brought to notice by Hie into Mr. 
■Tames Allen, of Sheplon Mallei, who men¬ 
tioned it in his paper read at the Snowdrop 
Conference of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. It is not so fine as 0. p. maximus, 
found in the same garden, but is, neverthe¬ 
less, a handsome Snowdrop. It is not so tall 
and lias shorter segments than G. p. maximus, 
but. it is of good form and seems to do well 
in gardens. It was found by Hie lale Mr. 
W. IS. Itoyd in the gardens of Clinpel-on- 
T.eador, RorwieUsliire.— S. Aiinott. 

Rhubarb. —The end of January found Hie 
Rhubarb in my lamdon garden with slicks 
long enough to pull, though it had had no 
forcing whatever. I dill not pull any because, 
as it happened. 1 lind bottled a good deal last 
year and still had some left. In my experi¬ 
ence bottled Rhubarb retains its llavour so 
well Hint it is next lo impossible lo (ell Hint 
it lias not hecn freshly pulled. Rhubarb is a 
gross feeder and ]mys for plenty of mniiure, 
particularly if it is pulled hard. Many people 
think it wants no altenlion. iTnd neglect to 
give it any assistance, but Ibis is u great 
mistake. Few plants appreciate a good mulch 
of dung more Ilian Rhubarb, though if Hie 
ground where il is planted is well prepared 
beforehand with plenty of humus it will do 
well for the first three or four years without, 
further manuring if care in pulling is 
exorcised. Clacton. 

Saxifraga Wallacei. -In Saxifraga Wallace! 
we have one of Ilie most popular plants of 
what is known as the Mossy section. II is, 
however, somewhat of a misnomer lo call it 
ft “mossy’ - Saxifrage, as its foliage is loo 
large and stiff to correspond with the descrip¬ 
tive term. It has allraelive. rather hard 
leaves and a weallh of pure while flowers. 
Its history was given me by Hie lale Mr. 
Robert. Lindsay, for many years curator of 
ilie Royal Rotanic Gardens, Edinburgh. His 
statement is as follows :—“ Saxifraga Wal¬ 
lace! was raised by George Wallace, of Ilie 
Item Cemetery, Edinburgh, from seed of, l 
think, S. Maweana or S. corslcana, and I 
think the plant must 1 e a hybrid; at ail 
events, f have over and over again failed lo 
raise a single plant of Wallacei.’’ Mr. Lind¬ 
say was one of the school who hold ilie view 
Hint slerlllly was a tellable mark of hybrid 
origin. I believe, however. Hint no oilier one 
lias succeeded where Air. Lindsay failed.— S. 
Arxott. 

Sweet Peas in the house. -In Hie last issue 
of GATiiiF.xtxo “ W.” says, “ Sweet I’ons lend 
themselves lo ilie surroundings of every room, 
no matter what the furnishing may be.” 1 
wonder if your renders have found tills to ho 
true. My experience is somewhat different. 
For ninny years I lived in a Georgian house 
wilh n drawing-room which was most charm¬ 
ing when decked wilh bowls of Sweet Peas. 
When I went to another house I naturally 
put ilie bowls of Sweet Peas in Hie new 
drawing-room, but liiey were ail wrong. 1 
think the chief reason for this was Hie 
different style of architecture. Iu Ilie second 
instance it was Scolch baronial, and seemed 
to call for something holder and more digni¬ 
fied. The Iris, Delphinium, and Aconitum all 
fitted the surroundings belter limn did Hie 
Sweet Peas. This call for certain flowers 
and plains is most interesting. Is il not the 
explanation of Hie restfulness Hint one meets 
in certain rooms or gardens, the indefinable 
something which makes for peace? I often 
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think we are not sttflielenlly alive to Hie im¬ 
portance of a keynote on which we flower- 
iovers may make our harmonies. Without it 
there ran be no completeness.—R osemary. 

Daphne Mezereum and D. Mezereum alba. - 
I have sepn splendid plants of Hie above grow¬ 
ing on Hie hack iiortion of a rock garden, also 
in borders on the north and east sides of 
dwelling-houses, and flowering profusely. In 
the case of the rock garden the soil was light 
and (lie position, naturally, very dry. The 
soil in the borders near the dwelling-houses 
referred to was rather clayey, so one can 
appreciate the value of such early-flowering 
subjects which flourish in such diverse posi¬ 
tions. The Daphnes look charming growing 
and flowering over a carpet of Vincas.— 
G. G. 1!. 

Varieties of the Hepatica. — I have read with 
inlercst Hip valuable article by Mr. E. Mark¬ 
ham in Gaiuif.nini; of February 12th (pp. 
07-HS). Some charming varieties offered at 
one time are no longer in catalogues. There 
was, and probably is still, a very bright red 
one oalied H. triloba splendens. Then there 
were two with greyish (lowers, and n delight¬ 
ful blush variety. There was also a white 
variety with while instead of red anthers. 
When the late Mr. T. Smith was in charge of 
Rodger, MeLelhiml, and Co.'s nursery at 
Newiy Hint firm made a speciality of rare 
varieties of the common Hepatiea.—S. 
Aiinott. 

Narcissus pallidua praecox Blond d’Or.— 

Nestling beneath a big plant of Spiraea 
oiineseons, whose slender branches give shel¬ 
ter, but do not seriously Interfere with Hie 
sun reaching the flowers, a patch of Narcissus 
pallidas pnecoN TTlond d'Or has been in bloom 
since early in the first week of February. 
One wonders why ilie shell or afforded by such 
slmilis as Ibis lo early bulbous (lowers lias 
not been utilised to grosier advantage. It 
seems to add s| ecial charm to the flowers to 
see them through Ilie light tracery of the 
slender branches of the Spiratn. This is a 
variety of N. iiallidus priecox which I bought 
many years ago from Messrs. Ilarr and Sons 
soon after Ilie into Mr. Peter Ran- visited Ilie 
Pyrenees on a tour in senrcli of Daffodils. • 
Dumfries. 


Roek, Alpine and Water Gardens, 

Annuals for Rock Garden. 

Are there any flowering plants, annual or 
otherwise, which would do well in a rockery 
wilh a good deal of soil in, facing east? They 
Could lie either climbing or dwarf, but would 
have to be hardy, as we have a good deal of 
cold east wind's.—F. ,T. K. 

[Tile foliowing hardy annuals spoil Id suc¬ 
ceed on the roekerv ill question, and the 
wed may lie sown early in April where the 
pin ills are required to bloom. Any of the 
dwarf varieties of Codettas would lie useful 
on I lip upper portions, and the same of 
Eseholtzias, especially E. crown, ilie rich 
orange-coloured flowers of which nre very 
lelling on a rockery or stone walls. Liinim 
grandiflorum rubriim would also succeed 
well, and groups of it form a glowing mass 
of crimson. Oo-reopsis, dwarf crimson, 
would also bo effective. Vieonria cnrdlnnlis, 
V. carmine, and V. blight blue would also 
answer, these boring less Inil than the pre¬ 
ceding. Mat-blola liisornis, Hie niglit- 
scented Stock, should not bo omitted, also 
Ilie light and dark blue varieties of Con¬ 
volvulus minor. Layla elegans and Ilie 
white variety would also be suitable. Plia- 
eelia eampanulmia is a charming lilue- 
flowered annual, about !) inches In height, 
Nemoplilla insignifj would do for some of the 
outer pockets. Gypsophila elegans, Snpoti¬ 
ll riii rsilalmen, S. Scarlet. Queen, Silane, 
double dwarf, would furnish a variety of 


very dwarf plants, having (lowers of a pink 
and .starlet shade of colour. Any of the 
dwarf Nasturtiums would also answer, but 
are not quite so suitable as the foregoing. 

Of plants of a perennial nature, there are 
many that would succeed, a few of which 
nit' Aubrietlas in variety, double white 
Am bio, Alyfsums, (lieri-s sempervirens, 
Dianlhus in variety, Arenaria inonlana. 
Veronica repens and Veronica rupestris, 
dwarf nlipine Phloxes ill variety, small- 
flowered Violas, Campanula earpntica, 
Li thfxspemvum pro strata in, No pet a Mussini, 
Plumbago Larpenta', Pulmonaria in variety, 
Saxifraga hypnoides, many of the Sedums. 
Cera «t.i urns, Sta Plies Corsica, Thymus in 
variety. Snowdrops, Squills, Chionodoxas, 
the dwarf kinds of Daffodils. Anemones, and 
various other bulbous plants could also be 
employed to make the rockery effective in 
the early spring months.] 


Rock Plants. 

I shoulu he very glad if you would describe 
for me the following rock plants in your 
psilier, and tell me the culture and conditions 
they require;—Haberiea Ferdinand! Co- 
iiurgi, Haberiea rliodopeiLSis, Houstonia 
euTulea, Lewisia redivlva, and Eritrichlum 
iianuin.—C. T. 

[Tlie Ilaberien-s love shade and jienty soils 
or very sandy loam. They have bluish and 
white flowers of a miniature Pentetemon- 
like form, and are nlpines from the Balkans 
growing about (i inches high in tufts. Among 
nilpine plants they rank high. H. Fer¬ 
dinand! Coburg! is the largest of those you 
name. The flowers are in clusters or 
sprays, four or so in a spray. Houstonia is 
a dwarf plant under ti inches, producing 
star-like flowers of ixtle blue from close 
cushions of fresh green leaves. II suffers 
in winter-lime, and is rather huffy. The 
Lewisia has rose-pink flowers 2 inches 
across, issuing from fleshy leaves. It is a 
beautiful plant, though not long-lived in this 
country. Eritrleliluni nan urn (see illustration, 
p. Hfl) Is at once Ilie most exquisite and diffi¬ 
cult of nlpines, whose flowers of rich gen¬ 
tian-blue nre plnensliloned on woolly tufts 
little more limit ail inch high. It is rare in 
cultivation, pines for tile mountain and Ilie 
snow, and baffles the cultivator on almost 
every hand. Tills notwithstanding, no 
•mountain jewel can equal it. Its lovely blue 
flowers arc of Ilie miniature Forget-me-not 
type.] ___ 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Fungus in soil. — When moving some 
Azaleas and Rumboos last spring I found a 
quantity of whitish mailer that looked like 
fungus or mould in Ilie soil about Hie roots. I 
want to put oilier plants in tlie same place 
now but find Hie fungus is still in the soil, 
and am afraid it would be hopeless to plant 
anything there unless it could he goj rid of, 
as the soil about the roots of the plant I took 
up was quite loose and open and damp. I 
would lie greatly obliged if you would kindly 
let me know if there is any means of getting 
rid of it.—J. A. Allman, Band/m, Co. Cor];. 

|If you intend planting Azaleas or any¬ 
thing which requires a soil free from lime, 
(lie only thing you can do is to take out the 
portions of staple containing the fungus and 
replace with fresh soil of a similar nature, 
otherwise fresh-slaked lime sprinkled over 
the affected parts of tlie lied or border, and 
worked in with the soil, should neutralise any 
ill e(Teels that might be likely to arise from 
Ilie roots of any tree or shrub coming into 
contact with the fungus. From 4 oz. to fi oz. 
per square yard would be a safe dressing to 
apply of the lime, which should be iu a fresh- 
slaked OOfijjHtrWfl 
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CHttYSAIiTflEIBUllIS. 

Early Repotting. 


One of tlie greatest mistakes made by growers 
at. this season is that of putting olT the date 
for repotting. When tile young plants are in 
com for I able surroundings rooting is rapid, 
and Hits lieing so. it is easy to understand 
how quickly the roots become entangled. Jo 
part the roots without causing damage when 
the young plants lmve' been rooted a short 
lime is next to impossible, and, as a con¬ 
sequence, a cheek is experienced and progress 
marred. This is the reason why growers of 
large exhibition blooms are so often advised 
to insert their cuttings singly into “ thumb ” 
pots, as no interference wiili tlie rooting can 


possibly fall to I lie lot of plants when thus 
treated. The first shift should tie into small 
lift's— i.e., pots •*! inches in diameter. The pots 
and crocks on every occasion right through¬ 
out the season should lie washed quite clean, 
as much depends upon this seemingly insigni¬ 
ficant detail. In this instance use two parts 
of good fibrous loam and one part of loaf- 
mould. These ingredients should be passed 
through a sieve with a J-inr-li mesh, taking 
care to rub die fibrous matter through also. 
Add a liberal quantity of coarse silver sand, 
or any other coarse sand-, sufficient, in fact, 
to render the compost porous when the soils 
are well mixed. A dusting of an Approved 
fertiliser and bone-meal may be added with 
advantage. Crock the pots with cfiro, cover¬ 
ing those with the rougher material obtained 
when sifting flic soil Fill in to suit the re¬ 
quirements of die individual plant about to be 
repotted, spreading out the roots and filling 
in all round with care. Pot rather firmly, 


giving a sharp rap or two on the potting 
bench to settle I lie soil nicely. Label each 
plant as it is done, in this way avoiding any 
confusion which might arise. 

" When the repotting for the time being is 
completed, stand the plants on a shelf near 
the glass roof. Supposing the soil to be 
moderately moist at the time of repotting, no 
water will be needed for a day. or so. When 
it is seen that the soil is fast becoming dry 
give I lie whole of the plants a thorough soak¬ 
ing with clear water through a fine-rosed can. 
One good watering will last for some lime, 
and on Ibis account, it is well to see that each 


plant has its proper quantity. Do not suffer 
the temperature of the greenhouse to exceed 
5ft clegs, at. any time; 10 dogs, to 45 dogs, is 
ample. Ily these means a nice, sturdy lot of 
plants may be raised. To get them drawn at 
this early season is fatal to their ullimale 
success. Ventilate carefully on suitable occa¬ 
sions, as tills is important in the early life of 
the plants. Should green fly or black fly lie 
troublesome a dusting with Tobacco-powder 
will quickly effect a cure. Mildew may be 
checked by dusting the affected foliage with 
flowers of sulphur, and this should be done 
immediately II is first seen. Orders for novel¬ 
ties should be sent in early. 


Cuttings on Chrysanthemum stock plants. 

—I have heard many complaints this winter 
respecting the scarcity of cuttings that ap¬ 
pear. as a rule, through the soli in sucker 
form. Generally only a few 7 varieties are 
stubborn in the matter of pushing up suckers, 



Chrysanthemum No:man Chittenden. 
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I lie variety Nagoya being one of the worst in 
tills respect. Tbe growtli is very similar to 
that of Autocrat, having long, straight stems 
bearing the blooms quite firmly erect. 
Rarely, however, can soil cuttings bo pro¬ 
cured. I- 1 st: year I was short, of young plants, 
so I potted on the old stools. From the basal 
part of the attached stems young shoots grew 7 
and formed nice plants. This winter I find 
quite a nice lot of suckers pushing through 
the soil of these two-year-old stools, but none 
through the soil of tlie one-year-old stools. 
This hint may be useful.—G. G. II. 


Chrysanthemum Norman Chittenden. 

Tins handsome Japanese variety, with long, 
rellexing, and drooping florets of medium 
width, was, when shown oil November 15th 
last by Mr. Keitli Luxford. before the Com¬ 
mittee' of the National Chrysanthemum 
■Society, given a First-class Certificate. The 
flowers, as may be seen by the illustration we 
give to-day, are well formed, the colour white, 
faintly tinged with green. This will no doubt 
find n place on the exhibition board in the 
coining year. 

Propagating Chrysanthemums. 

Sucker cuttings which peep through (lie soil 
away from the main stem are undoubtedly 
the best, as they are not liable to produce 
premature flower-buds in early spring. Cut¬ 
tings from 2 inches to 1 inches long are taken 
and put singly into small pots. Mix a light 
compost, of leaf-mould and sand with just a 
little loam. In potting the cuttings, press 
firmly, and see that tlie bottoms touch Ihe 
soli. Give them a good watering to start with, 
and very little more excepting a light sprink¬ 
ling occasionally will he needed till llie cut¬ 
tings have rooted. Cold-frame treatment is 
Ihe best. Although in this way Ihe cuttings 
lake longer to root, when once rooted they 
grow away freely. The frames are filled with 
leaves with a layer of Coeoanut-fibre for Ihe 
reception of the cuttings, and lo keep liietn 
dose up lo the glass, so that they may get nil 
the light available. In sunny weather they 
are lightly sprinkled in tlie morning, but the 
frames are kept closed. They are covered 
with mnls every night whether there lie 
danger of frost or not, and in severe weather 
a good thickness of straw is added. I have 
known cuttings to he frozen in, as it were, 
for two or three weeks and no harm has 
come lo I hem, but it seldom ballpens that 
many days elapse before giving itiem a little 
light, if only for an hour in 1 lie middle of the 
day. It is not advisable to give cold-frame 
lreatnieni to cuttings which have come from 
a healed atmosphere. For these and for the 
novelties I nail four boards together and 
make a frame-work, which is covered with 
glass and stood inside a cool greenhouse. The 
squates of glass should bo dried each morn¬ 
ing. or accumulated moisture may cause drip 
and destroy some of Ihe cuttings. If the 
leaves appear limp, sprinkle (hem lightly, but 
do not keep the soil at all wet until roots are 
formed. When new leaves spring oat it is a 
sure sign that, rooting has taken place, and 
(lie little plants should be inured to air and 
sun gradually, or the flagging will cause ft 
considerable check. Ilegin by placing Ihe 
most forward in n box by themselves where 
air can lie admitted for an hour or so at first, 
then the glass may be lefl off, until finally 
they can be stood on a shelf near the glass to 
assist a sturdy growth. The time for striking 
tlie cuttings is important. Plants propagated 
early rarely start in spring without showing 
flower-buds, annoying to those who grow 
plants for large blooms. 

Japanese varieties which are lute and which 
are generally topped in the spring to cause 
them to bloom with others, may with ad¬ 
vantage be struck early, so that a strong, 
well-rooted plant mnv he available. C. N. W. 

jrigir.il fro 
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FRUIT. 

Some Useful Pears- 

There are some Tears which come under the 
above designation because they are not far 
removed from lirst-clnss in quality, are good 
and consistent croppers, and adapt them¬ 
selves more readily to dliferent, soils and 
situations than the absolutely front rank 
varieties like Doyenne du t'omiee, lleurrd 
Sujiertin. and Marie Louise, llie last especi¬ 
ally varying greatly under different condi¬ 
tions. It is for this reason that when plant¬ 
ing Pears in fair quantity as cordons llie list 
should always include Louise Itouue, Bound 
Hardy, and It. Alexandre Lucas, Nouvoile 
I'ulvie, and Glou Morceau, because there 
would be few seasons, w.hen given llie neces¬ 
sary spring protection, when a fair amount 
of fruit would not lie available. Another 
heavy cropping Pear of variable habit is 
Marie Ionise d'Pccle, in some seasons of 
poor quality and developing a mealy tendency 
very quickly, in others of very fair quality. 
Iteurre Alexandre Lucas, of more recent In¬ 
troduction than many of the almve-named, is 
probably one of (lie most profitable of Pears. 
It hardly ever fails to crop satisfactorily, its 
size and general appearance at once nltract 
notice, and it is of very fair quality—not quite 
lirst-clnss, Iml decidedly palatable. Bo far as 
I remember, a dozen cordons on a south-west 
wall only failed once in fifteen years, and 
Unit was llie result of an exceptionally severe 
frost at tile end of April. 

I am aware that Glou Morceau is not 
always sal isfactory. but, personally, I have no 
fault to find with it: indeed, it was one of 
tlie most reliable of the late varieties, and 
very valuable on account of its long season, 
tllie length of lime it keeps in thoroughly 
good condition after approaching the ripen¬ 
ing stage. One of llie latest Pears that has 
been allei imlely praised and condemned ns 
much as any is probably Beignmotle Esperen. 
Very useful when at its best' liecause of ils 
exceptional lateness, in some places it abso¬ 
lutely refuses to ripen, remaining quite hard 
until late spring, when it suddenly collapses. 

IInrrhrirl* E. It. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Plum-tree.— Would you kindly 
advise me what to do with a Plum-tree grow¬ 
ing up llie wall of my house, facing south? 
It was there when I took possession three 
years ago. I have trained it fan-shape, with 
about ten tiers of branches, and am now told 
It was merely a sucker from a Victoria Plum. 
This seems probable, ns although the main 
stem is illicit enough, the side branches ap- 
1 ear loo thin, and it has grown amazingly. 
Assuming what. 1 am now told is true, should 
I “scrap” It, or graft 11, or bud it? if the 
first, what Plain would you recommend for 
tlie position, which Is slfleided from the east, 
hut open lo the south-wesl? If it is worth 
w hile budding, ought I lo cut I he side 
branches hack now, and, if so. to what length 
from the main stem, and about when Is llie 
proper lime lo bud?—('. K. Savaoe. 

[If llie Iree is merely a sucker taken fiom 
Ihc stock on which a Victoria Plum was 
budded it is not worth troubling about, and 
llie lies! Iliing lo do is lo grub and burn il. 
When doing so l o careful to clear oul every 
vestige of old roots, as if any nro left in the 
soil they are apt when they decay to breed 
fungus. Tlie i osition or asj bet is good enough 
for ell her a Peach or Apricot lieu, bill If you 
wisli for a Plum plant something belter Ilian 
Victoria, such as Jefferson's Gage, llennis- 
lou's Superb, or Bryans!on Greengage. Add 
some old mortar-rubbish to tlie soil for llieso 
and Hie some for oil her an .Apricot or Poach. 
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A good Peach for the position and locality Is 
Crimson Galaude. A suitable Apricot would 
lie Guilin's Early or Hemsklrk, which Is very 
hardy and ripens some three weeks Inter.] 

Names of Pears. —Under the heading of 
“Apples and Pears in Sussex” there is a 
very Interesting note by ” E. M.” Blit why 
docs ” E. M." call Doyenne dll Cornice by the 
meaningless name of Doyenne du Cornice? 
"Doyenne" In French means “an autumn^ 
Bear,” but although I have looked In several 
dictionaries I cannot find the word 
“Doyenne.” I am prompted lo call atten¬ 
tion lo ” E. M.’s ” error, as it is so generally 
made, and even in this isle of Bears one hardly 
ever hears the Cornice called by its proper 
name.—II. P. K., Jcrtnj. 

[If you will take llie trouble to refer lo the 
Dletionnrtlre de Pomologie,” h.v Is Toy, llie 
liesl authority we have on Bears, yon will find 
at page fid. Vol. 1L, that lids Bear Is de¬ 
scribed under the name Doyenne du Comice. 

It is also described in " le .TurdIn Fruitier” 
as Poire du Comice.—En.J 

Flavourless Peaches. —Why is it our 
Peaches have lost a great deal of sweetness 
and flavour.only during ihe last two years? 
The Iree is 111 a large heated house used for 
Tomatoes In summer and Chrysanthemums 
In winter. Apparently the tree is quite 
healthy and makes wood fieely. Perhaps you 
could advise.—F. .T. K. 

[ Waul of flavour in Benches is generally 
diii- either to want of warmth at llie time 
they are approaching, and arrive at, maturity, 
or through llie root system being out of order. 

If not the former we should think it to be 
Hie laller, as you speak of llie Iree making 
” limiter freely," which conveys to us the im¬ 
pression that gross growlh is being made. 
To correct this a partial lifting and cutting 
back somewhat of the larger roots are re¬ 
quisite. Whenever strong growth is made 
there are corresiKindingly strong roots lo lie 
found in Ihe border, and if these me dealt 
willi in the manner suggested the necessary 
check Is thereby administered and a more 
equal balance of growth restored. Tlie lift¬ 
ing should be done in October next, and when 
filling in llie trench, which il will he neces¬ 
sary to lake out lo get at Hie exlremities of 
Ihe roots, work in a liberal quantity of old 
lime-rubbish and new loam with llie soil ] 

Pruning Fig-tree _When and how should 

Fig-trees growing against a wall he pruned?— 
T’jcbrittgr. 

I If Ihe Fig-tiee in question is unprotected 
and trained on a wall pruning may lie per¬ 
formed any time during the present or suc¬ 
ceeding month. The chief thing lo hear in 
mind In carrying out Ihe pruning of Figs is 
to retain as many of Ihe frail-bearing shoots 
as may convenient]y lie done in all jiarls of 
Ihe Iree without causing any undue crowding, 
as holli fruit and foliage must iiave ample 
spare for development. 1 f t ho roots are under 
control Ihe fruiting shoots produced each 
year are of medium strength, short-joint till, 
and well furnished with embryo fruits, which 
at lids time of year are plainly discernible. 
These shoots should he left intact and not 
shortened. When a conclusion lias been 
arrived nl as lo Ihe number required and Hie 
I ositions where they are needed decided upon 
proceed lo select tlie best-ripened and fruitful 
of them for the purpose and dispense with 
the surplus. In all probability It will be 
neressny lo remove some of the more barren 
of tlie brunches, or, at any rale, to effect a 
general Hiinnhig of tlie branches lo provide 
space for the laying in of Ihe younger wood, 
for, as lias already been mentioned, crowding 
should lie avoided. If not conversant with 
these mailers we suggest Hint you seek Hie 
services of a practical man in your locality 
and gel him lo do the pruning, ns It is a 
dfflcull matter to explain lucidly In a reply of 
tills nature exactly how it should he done.] 


Training young Peach trees.— I have 
about a dozen young Peach trees against a 
wall. They have been planted a little over 
twelve months. Could you give me any in¬ 
formation liow to establish a good founda¬ 
tion to llie above trees?—A. H. 

[If Hie young Peaches iiave been fairly 
well attended lo Iasi season, each should now 
bo furnished with several lateral shoots, but 
we suspect from your query that tue growth 
of trees is not weir balanced. The most 
essential point with young Pencil trees so as 
lo ensure a good foundation is to check any 
strong growths which are in tlie centre of 
the tree, and which, if allowed to proceed 
unchecked, would weaken llie lower branches. 
If the trees really Iiave any of these strong 
slmots, shorten them well hack at once with 
a sharp knife, leaving llie weaker shoots. 
If not already done, well spread the branches 
out in ihe form of an open fan, bringing the 
■lower Her of branches down lo a horizontal 
posiilion, the remainder being equally spread 
out, keeping the centre well Oipen. Tlie 
centre of llie tree will become furnished 
in due course. Keep a sharp look out for 
Insect pcsls. giving Hie trees a good washing 
now with either Gislmrst or a decoction of 
Quassia chips and sofl soap. One pound of 
eaeli placed in an old boiler and boiled for 
ten minutes will he sufficient when strained to 
make 10 or 12 gallons. II is of llie greatest 
importance that Ihe first sliools are not 
allowed to become crippled through the 
attacks of insects, anil as prevention is tlie 
best course lo pursue, give I hem a good 
syringing every three or four weeks after 
growth lakes place. If any of these sliools 
are taking loo strong a lend, lo Ihe disad¬ 
vantage of llie others, pinch mil llie points, 
when llie resulting growth will not lie so 
strong. Train in as many lateral sliools as 
there is room for without overcrowding. 
Pinching out all lateral sliools as they form 
from llie main sliools causes llies:' to become 
loo gross, and event tially they might succumb 
to gumming. The most essential point is lo 
check over-hixurinnl sliools, so as to throw 
more strength into llie weaker ones.] 

Seaweed far fruit-trees.— Please loll me if 
frillt-lreos derive any benefit from "Seaweed 
pul round I hem. They are just coming into 
hearing and are in Grass, which is kept short. 
The soil is cold and rather poor.' If the Sea 
wood benefits the trees when should it he 
applied? The, climate is very wet and, of 
course, tlie Seaweed and llie ground below it 
remain damp for a long while after rain.— 
Mas. Helen Hutton. 

[As the soil is of a cold lialure and poor 
withal we should not advise Seaweed being 
applied as a manure lo the f rail-trees in ques¬ 
tion, as such material, even if suitable for Ihe 
purpose, would tend, on account of Its saline 
proporlies. lo make llie soil colder, or. in 
oilier words, lower ils I cm p era I lire, a condi¬ 
tion the reverse of wliat is needed in Ihe case 
under consideration. Half-decayed siable- 
liianure dr llie •contents of u bellied in ail 
advanced slate of deeom] osilion would he far 
more suitable for (he trees, or, failing either, 
a good dressing of one of the advertised arti¬ 
ficially-compounded fruit manures, for which 
consult our columns or apply lo n dealer in 
garden sundries and give particulars of your 
requirements.] 

Goceeberry Crown Bob, Small by compari¬ 
son willi many others. Hie frails of this fine 
old red Gooseberry are of superior flavour. 
They hang, loo, for a long time on tlie bushes 
and are of a good colour. Crown Bob is not 
only useful for llie dessert, but it Is one of 
Ihe best of general illility Gooseberries, and 
those who may he making additions ought not 
to overlook the variety. The sliools are 
pendulous, and this eliurneterislie is more 
pronounced by reason of llie heavy crops—so 
heavy at limes Hint ihe branches require to 
bo supported.— Kirk. 
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HOOIB AND WINDOW. 

Carnations in Vases. 


Xotiiinc can be more beautiful or more effec- 
tive for vases lhan those jioimlar and very 
charming flowers, and just, at present they 
an* in such great abundance and stieli inlinlle 
variety Unit ail endless succession of pleasing 
arrangements can be secured wild very iillle 
trouble, for these useful blossoms are very 


glass vases are an abomination. Vendlan 
and Bohemian glasses are, of course, excep¬ 
tion:;. also certain-examples in delicate shades 
of yellow and green. The cheap and nasiy 
articles iii vivid reds, Idues, and unhenllhy- 
lookiyig mixtures are ijuile fatal lo tlie lieauty 
of any flowers placed therein. In my opinion, 


llie most, part of tno Perpetual-flowering 
varieties that, have been given either an 
Award of Merit by the Floral Comigitlee of 
I lie Royal Horticultural Society or the First- 
class Certificate of die Perpetual-flowering 
('nrnnl ion Soviety. 


Plants and Flowers in the House. 

Very frequently for a few weeks after Ciirlsl- 
uiHs there is a scarcity of cut flowers. This 
is brought about in some measure by special 
efforts to make the fosllve season ns blight 



A gathering of the newer Perpetual-flowering Carnatic ns. 


easy to arrange. In cutting Carnations care 
should be taken to select blooms on long 
stems, lo see that the said blooms are unite 
flesh, and to exercise discrimination in die 
matter of the colours chosen. No foliage 
looks so well with them as tlieir own, and the 
custom of using this need not become extrava¬ 
gant. as with proper attention to the ends of 
die stalks die slips may be made lo last three 
weeks or even more. Tlie use of flower-buds 
is also to l;c* recommended. 

In the successful arrangement of flowers 
for house decoration a great deal depends on 
die vase or pot. Broadly speaking, coloured 


nothing can beat good clear glass or artistic 
pottery in subdued tints. In a glass vase I 
have just arranged a number of scarlet 
Carnations, judiciously mixed with while 
ones, this lit tie group being intended for a 
dark corner, which it now brightens success¬ 
fully. As ii rule, I prefer the fancy varieties 
to be arranged by themselves; die seifs ate 
by far the best for mixed arrangements, and 
then the most elegant effects can be obtained 
by using two varieties only; three or more 
different kinds almost inevitably giving u 
garish effect. 

The flowers shown in the vase consist for 


and eheeiful as possible, wliiic, on die other 
hand, it. is the border line between one season 
and another. If often requires, therefore, 
some care lo make both ends meet. This can 
be done by arranging die flowers mote 
sparsely in the vases. It: is better lo do lids 
(being an improvement also in some cases, 
more especially where overcrowding pre- 
(lominnles when dowels a re plentiful) Ilian 
to teduce the numbers of die receptacles. 
Where large vases have to be tilled at till 
seasons, thus taking a quantity of flowers, 
more use should lie made of coloured foliage 
now Ihiil flowers are not so plentiful. Of 
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bnrdy subjects. Berberls Aqiilfolium is very 
useful; il. varies so much in colour as lo make 
a pretty and tasteful arrangement by Itself. 
We can usually cut il in four distinct shades 
of cofour, dark green, dark bronzy-green, 
glaucous green, and reddish-bronze. In 
cither shade it can be used with excellent 
effect. Yellow flowers, as late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and Jasndnum nudifloruiu; while 
flowers, as Eucharist anmzonica, and long 
spikes of Roman Hyacinth, or the early Snow¬ 
flake Nareiss and bronzy-reds, as late 
Japanese Chrysanthemums, all associate 
beautifully with this lierberis foliage. One 
most essential advantage in its use is its very 
enduring character. If can be used either as 
shoots with tufts of leaves on each, or the 
leaves can be taken singly when of sufficient 
size. Of a less hardy character, but most in¬ 
valuable at this season of the year, are the 
long sprays of Asparagus plumosus, which re¬ 
sist the fumes of gas and heat from other 
sources remarkably well. Large leaves of 
iine-folinged Begonias are frequently very 
useful; so are the varied forms and colours 
to be laid from amongst the Crotons. 

Olven any of this material as a groundwork 
upon which lo arrange the flowers, it is sur¬ 
prising what a few are really required—the 
greatest essential being to obtain the latter 
with as long stems as possible. To those 
already mentioned, Calanthe Vellchi and late 
spikes of C. vestitn vars. should be added; 
these group beautifully with the Asparagus 
or large Fern fronds. Large vases, which in 
the summer are arranged so as lo face all 
ways, may with considerable prnlit he now 
placed In position where the flowers and 
foliage will face only one way; thus, if stood 
in recesses or corners, not only will a most 
pleasing change be effected, but it will lie done 
at a saving of flowers also. This change in 
positions affords scope for diversity of 
arrangement, which is -not otherwise ob¬ 
tainable. 

More use should he made of dried orna¬ 
mental Grasses during the winter season: 
these, with dried or Everlasting Flowers, 
making very effective arrangements, i have 
one siu li now, which is composed of long 
spikes of Arundo eonspictia—a lovely Grass 
for tall vases. These were cut when just In 
their best condition; associated with this 
Grass are some tine examples of Typlia loti- 
folia on long stems, which add lo the effect, 
in conjunction with several heads of Echinops 
Rilro still preserving the metallic-blue shade 
of colour, and others of Erynglum amethy- 
sl ilium, from which Hie colour, however, is 
nearly all departed, but is very effective all 
the same. It should lie added that the foliage 
in part of tlm Typlia was preserved,- thus 
giving more variety still. Smaller-growing 
Grasses look best when kept by themselves, 
or when used with such dried flowers os the 
Ilellchrysums. Unless for special occasions it 
is always heller to keep dried flowers and 
Grasses, as well as preserved foliage, by them¬ 
selves. If the stems be inserted in water 
when once dried they will soon decay. 

Of other fresh foliage, note should he made 
of several Ferns other than the Maidenhair. 
That of Pteris Iremuhi is well worthy of note; 
it keeps well, the pale shade of green being an 
advantage in many cases. Odds and ends of 
Davallia fronds in variety may also he had, 
as may several sorts of Aspleniums, which all 
last fairly well. Those of the Golden and 
Silver Gytnnogratnmas will prove exceedingly 
useful in choice or special arrangements, last¬ 
ing much better now than during the summer 
months. Any growths still left of M.vrsi- 
ph.vllum asparagoides may as well be used 
prior to young shoots again appearing. Fronds 
of Maidenhair Ferns will keep all the better 
if cut I lie afternoon previous to tlie day of 
their being used. They should he taken with 
as long stems as possible, he tied in bunches, 
and then be left immersed in a tank of water 
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until tlie morning. In addition to A. cunen- 
tuni. which is invaluable, A. Williams! is for 
the winter one of the best for cutting. In 
both cases, however, the plants should he both 
grown and kept cool. G. 


Everlasting Flowers. 

Nowadays everlasting flowers are not so 
generally appreciated as they were in former 
years. Then il was customary to devote a 
considerable space to tlie cultivation of these 
subjects, and their blooms, when cut and 
dried, were used for winter decoration In 
rooms. Modern requirements, however, de¬ 
mand fresh flowers, aud as these are not too 
difficult to obtain when there are suitable con¬ 
veniences. the old-fashioned “ everlasting " 
has practically disappeared. After all, one 
is free to admit that bunches of such flowers, 
interspersed with dried Grasses—sometimes 
dyed—had a highly artificial appearance, 
although it is only fair to say that they lasted 
throughout an entire winter, or even longer 
when they were looked after. Chief among 
these “everlastings" were, of course. Hell- 
ehrysums. The reason of their popularity is 
not far to seek, for plants flourished almost 
equally ns well in a town as In the country. 
The colours of the flowers were of a wide 
range, aud when gathered tn a half-expanded 
stale and properly dried they had a certain 
va lue. 

Ithndanl lies, loo. were useful, if not quite 
so popular ns Ilellchrysums. The pink and 
the while forms were those more commonly 
grown, and. apart from the value of 
Rhodnnthes in the open border, they made 
very useful lKit plants. Lunarin biennis 
(Honesty) was also pressed into service ns nil 
everlasting, nit bough in tlie case of this plant 
it Is not the flower, hut the white membrane 
of the secd-pod which is used. Honesty may 
lib sown out of doors in ils permanent ]Kisl- 
lion, for it is one of those plants which does 
not relish disturbance. A word of caul ion 
may be given. It reproduces itself so freely 
from self-sown seeds as lo become a nuisance, 
and perhniw its proper location is tlie edge of 
a shrubbery or in some out-of-the-way corner 
in the kitchen garden. Aoorocllnimns, white 
and rose, may be easily grown if treated 
exactly like Asters. As in the case of Hell- 
chrysums, tile buds of Accroclinlums ought to 
he picked when hnlf-ex|innded. Xernntlie- 
nnims, too, may tie grown for the production 
of everlasting flowers. These are annuals, 
anil should lie sown in the open in April or 
Mar. The type is single, bill there Is a form 
with double white flowers. 

Those, who have no glass accommodation 
and with wisli to have flowers of a sort during 
the winter might do worse than grow a few of 
these old-fashioned tilings. XV. McG. 

/Inf mat'. 


Double Petunias. —Petunias are not now so 
popular as they were In former days, but 
they are very useful for the greenhouse. For 
Hi is purpose Hie double-flowered forms are to 
he preferred, but those who may, at this time, 
sow a packet of double Petunia seed must 
not take it for granted that the seedlings will 
all he double. As n matter of fact, the per¬ 
centage of double forms will, most likely, be 
very small. There is, of course, no method 
known by which the donlile-flowered plants 
can he distinguished, but it is wise to reject 
the most robust, seedlings as being likely to 
be singles and to retain the smaller and less 
vigorous seedlings which are most likely to 
produce double flowers.-— Kick. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “ Gardening 
Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., 
and not to individuals. 


TREES flJID SHRUBS. 

Veronica Traversi, cutting back. — I have 
several of these shrubs, which have grown to 
n height of about 10 feet. Experience lends 
to show that if cut back severely they do not 
readiily shoot up again, but [irobably die. 
They cannot be left to grow higher. Can 
you suggest any way of preserving them or 
dealing with 1 hem short of digging up and 
destroying them?— .T. C. Wadham. 

[The variety of Veronica named may he 
cut back wlt.ii a view to inducing new 
growths to form near tlie base, but it In¬ 
variably fails to do so in a satisfactory man¬ 
ner, and In some cases will die outright. 
Another and a better way is to thin out the 
branches, cutting them bac-k to within a foot 
or so of the base, tying out the remainder 
in such a way that the centre of the hush is 
quite open, in due course new growths arc 
then pushed out from the lower portions of 
the stems, thus exi>osed to the Influence of 
light and air, and ns soon as these gain 
strength and liegln to fill up tile centre, the 
remaining old branches may lie cut out. To 
accomplish tlie suggested tying out of the 
branches stakes driven in here and there 
round the bush will be required for the time 
being to secure them to. If the bush is very 
old, the best thing is lo grub it up and put 
in a young plant,] 

Erica darleyensis. —This name is now used 
in connection with the Heath that was dis¬ 
tributed about twenty-five years ago as Erica 
medite.rranea kybrida, for, as it is a hybrid, 
it cannot be likewise a variety of E. 
niedlterranen. therefore the name is adopted 
in commemoration of the Dailey Dale 
Nurseries where it originated. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether any other shrub enjoys a longer 
flowering period, for it begins to bloom in 
November and continues until the eml of May, 
and during the greater part of that time it is 
covered with blossoms. As is often tlie case 
with hybrids, It is more vigorous than either' 5 ’ 
parent, not that it grows so lull as the 
Mediterranean Heath, hut it is much bn i dler 
and spreads more rapidly. It. also stands 
better than the other parent, E. enrnen, which 
is inclined lo wear itself out rather quickly 
In some gardens. K. darleyensis grows 1] 
feel lo 2 feet high, but its branches spread 
widely along tlie ground in the same manner 
as E. earnea. The flowers are reddish-purple 
and are produced in long, terminal racemes, 
it is easily Increased from cuttings of short 
shoots inserted in pots of firm sandy peat in 
July or August, whilst It may also lie in¬ 
creased by layering, the best method being lo 
fix the branches down into sandy soil by 
means of pieces of stone. The finest plants, 
however, are those raised front catlings. Pro¬ 
vided there is little or no lime in the soil it 
gives quite good results in ordinary liglil loam, 
hut if a few inehes of peat or decayed leaves 
lie dug into tlie surface it becomes estab¬ 
lished more quickly and spreads with greater 
rapidity. It Is an excellent subject to plant 
over wide areas In the wilder parts of park 
or garden.—D. 

Shrubberies. —Laurels are not now* grown 
to such an extent as was at one Kune the 
oise. luff these shrubs are yet occasionally 
planted as undergrowth or to cover banks. 
In such places it is welt to keep them within 
bounds, and they may now be dealt, with in 
tlie way of cutting back. Where Hollies are 
kept clipped into formal shapes, they, too, 
can he handled in a similar way. After a 
Ilolly tree attains to pome age, there is no 
doubt that it is not altogether a thing of 
beauty, and in such eases a little rather 
drastic cutting will not he nmLss. Any 
balance of planting which remains must lie 
pushed forward. Azaleas and Lilacs grow 
In popularity, and there is yot time to plant 
these for flowering this year.—W. McG. 
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If) DOOR PLANTS. 

Growing Amaryllises. 


Will you kindly lot me know through your 
very useful paper how Amaryllises should lie 
treated? I have had six or eight for seven 
years ami only once has one flowered. The 
Imlbs swell well and there is plenty of leaves. 
— Knqi' irkr. 

(These are very easily grown when they 
receive the treatment, best adapted to their 
requirements. They have a season of growth 
and a season when they are apparently at 
rest—indeed, we use the term “ resting 
I-eriod " when I he leaves die off. and the bulbs 


are, as it were, dormant, although they are 
not altogether In this stale, for, during the 
so called resting period, the flower-scapes are 
in course of formation within the bulbs, and 
sometimes they push out even before the time 
has arrived for the bulbs to l.e started Into 
gt >wih again. The best cultivators of these 
plants repot them at any lime from I lie be¬ 
ginning to the end of .Tnuunry. As soon ns 
they are repotted they are plunged to the 
riuis of their pots in a tan-bed or any other 
lied, where the roots are subjected to a gentle 
Imltom-heat, with the minimum temperature 
of the house about 00 degs. They must not 
receive any water at. least for a month after 
they have been polled, ns the water hangs 
round the bulbs, and in many instances 
causes decay, which spreads very rapidly, and 
may destroy some of the finest varieties. 


When the plants Imve made some growth, and 
it is seen that they are dry at the roots, water 
them with tepid rain-water. As they advance 
in growtli increase the temperature of the 
house to 00 degs. in-February and 00 degs. in 
March, when they will flower. When in 
bloom, Ilie plants may be removed to the 
greenhouse or conservatory, placing in heat 
again when the flowers luiss away. 

The production of flower-scapes takes a 
good deal out. of the bulbs, ns they shrink up 
very much up to I lie time the blooms are de¬ 


veloped. All Hull shrinkage must be made 
good again when the flowering period is over, 
and hero comes I lie crucial point In I lie cul¬ 
ture of llie Amaryllis. II is the custom with 
some gardeners to push the plants Into ottl- 
of the way corners, where they are more 
likely to be neglected than well eared for. 
It stands to reason that, if good flowering 
Imlbs are lo lie produced the following season. 
Hie phials must lie kept in growing condlllon 
until the Imlbs ate matured. They require a 
hothouse !eui|eratnre until llit* end of August, 
when they begin lo show signs Unit growth 
is completed, and more air and light, with 
not much water, will lie the best conditions 
under which growth may lie finished up. Sep¬ 
tember, October. November, and December 
are the mouths In which they nre supposed 
to rest. During 1 liaI lime no wnter is re¬ 


quired. The best pelting soil is that formed 
of about three-parts fibrous lomn, one of 
light, fibrous jieat, and one of leaf-mould, 
with the nddltion of some fine, white sand 
ami charcoal, if it is readily obtainable. It 
is necessary to shake all the old pottlng-soll 
from off the roots, so that all dead and decay¬ 
ing matter may lie removed with it; and the 
Imlbs themselves may have to lie examined, 
In ease any decayed portions may In* found 
upon them. Remove all the decayed portions, 
and thickly dust the parts with quick lime nr 
powdered charcoal.1 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula malacoides.— I wish to know if 
this is worth kceiling after the IInet season, 
and, if so, what Is the liest treatment for it. 

| If it is desired to grow Ihe species of 
Primula named the second year Hie best way 
to deal with It is to pull the old plants to 
pieces and pot up Hie more healthy or vigor- 
cuts looking portions only. The latter end of 
the present or early next month is a good 
lime to do tills. To encourage growth a 
slight amount of warmth Is necessary, and 
the plants should be kept growing in tills way 
until weather conditions will allow of their 
being placed in a cold pit for the summer. 
Although plants so I tented bloom fairly well 
they do not yield such successful results as 
do those raised from seed sown in April, May, 
or June and grown on afterwards without a 
cheek. T’nless anxious to retain Ihe old 
plants this is Ihe better course lo adopt.] 

Annuals for greenhouse.—I have a green¬ 
house, partly cool and partly healed. I would 
like lo have as many plants in bloom during 
Hie winter as I possibly can. Kindly give me 
a list of. say, about half-a-dozen of what you 
think would lie Hie lies! greenhouse annuals 
or biennials.— John Lan-ci, Renfrew. 

(Of annuals suited to your purpose Hie fol¬ 
lowing, if sown at the rigid time, and grown 
on in pots of suitable size, will flower through¬ 
out ihe winter: —Antirrhinum N'elrose 
(August t. Carnation Marguerite iMarchi. 
Stocks All the Year Hound, Beauty of Nice 
and Christ mas I’ink (May), itrowallln 
rpeelosa major (March or April), Wallflower 
Phicuix am| its varieties (April or May), 
fibrous-rooted Begonias (March), Primula 
malacoides (.lime or July I, Primula olieonlea 
(July). Primula stellnta in variety (May). 
Primula sinensis In variety (April and May). 
Cineraria Marge flowered) (April and May), 
Cineraria slellata and C. Felt ham Beauty 
tApril and May), Chetranlhns Kewensis 
(June and July). The months appended lo 
Ihe names are Ihe best time for sowing and 
raising the plants. You would also find early- 
flowering Daffodils, hunch Narcissi, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, and choice Crocuses extremely 
useful for flowering during the winter and 
early spring.] 

Plants for conservatory.—1 have a con¬ 
servatory which faces north, and is somewhat 
cold. All my attempts at keeping Cyclamens, 
etc., in it arc fruitless. 1 buy them when in 
flower, imt they soon fade. To what good use 
might the conservatory lie put so that it may 
lie kept well storked with flowers and ferns? 
Could yqu suggest a few flowers or creepers? 

—J. H. K. 

I As the conservatory is loo cold for 
Cyclamens we suggest that you give such 
plants ns the following a trial another season 
lo ascertain if they will succeed. They will 
not require the amount of warmth that 
Cyclamens do, and if raised a) the proper 
time, anil grown on so that well-grown 
examples nre secured ere late autumn or early 
winter sits In, they may possibly yield satis¬ 
factory results. Of course, you have often a 
very murky atmosphere to contend with, and 
this, coupled with the fact of the structure 
facing north, is not conducive lo the welfare 
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OUTDOOR PLflflTS. 

Carnation Troubles 


of flowering plants fluring the winter. 
Primula obeoniea and I*, malacoifles should 
answer even if the later-flowered types are a 
failure. Cinerarias of the large-flowered 
varieties, ns well as the stellatn kinds, should 
also flower in such a house, anil ttie same with 
regard to Stocks, such as All the Year Round. 
Christmas Pink, and Reality of Nice: also 
Antirrhinum Jtelrose, Cliei ran thus Kewen- 
sls, and Wallflowers of the early-flowering 
Phoenix section. Then there are the early- 
hlooniing Rhododendrons, such as Nobleanum 
and its colour varieties, R. praecox, R. 
Everestinnum, Camellias in variety, Choisya 
tenia to, winter and spring-flowering Ericas 
or Heaths, and Daphne inilica. Tliere are also 
the early - blooming bulbous plants which 
would succeed if well-established and in right 
condition before being introduced to the con¬ 
servatory in question. See also reply to John 
Rang.] 

Salvia splendens grandiflora.— If cuttings 
of this Salvia are available a batch may lie 
inserted forthwith. Dip the cuttings in an 
insecticide ns red spider may be present on 
them. Dibble them rather thickly into pans 
or boxes filled with light, sandy eompovst. 
After watering them in witli lukewarm 
water place the pans nr boxes In a propa¬ 
gating case and keep them shaded from 
direct sunshine until they have rooted. 
Salvia Plteheri, one of the most beautiful of 
the autumn-flowering Salvias, may also lie 
propagated now. Inserl five or six cuttings 
in a (i-inch pot, and place under a hand-light, 
in a cool house or pit. As soon ns struck 
they should he potted singly, and in a few 
days have the points of the shoots pinched 
out in order to ertcourage a bushy growth. 
The plants must not he coddled at any time 
or the growths will become too weak to 
flower. They should he stood out of doors 
during the summer and treated just as 
Chrysanthemums are. They can be flowered 
well in pots varying from t! inches to S inches 
In diameter, while very large specimens in 
10-inch pots can he grown if desired.— 
F. W. G. 

Chrysanthemums. —Plants of large-flower¬ 
ing varieties, which have been previously 
jotted into 3-ineli pots, should be placed in a 
light pit or cold frame as soon ns the roots 
have got into the fresh soil. Pay careful at¬ 
tention to ventilating the pit or frame, re¬ 
membering that currents of cold air may cause 
mildew to appear. When the plants are 
ready for potting on, no delay should occur; 
the next shift Should be into G-lnch pots which 
must be well drained. For this potting use a 
compost of three parts fibrous loam, one of 
leaf-mould, and one of manure from a spent 
Mushroom bed, with n liberal sprinkling of 
sand, a little soot, and some bone-meal. Pot 
firmly to encourage a sturdy growth. Keep 
the structure rather close for a few days 
until they have recovered from the slight 
check occasioned by repotting. Fumigate 
lightly, or syringe the plants occasionally with 
Quassia compound lo destroy green fly and 
other insect pests. 

Campanula isophylla alba.— Few plants arc 
so popular or so effective as this, whether it 
be employed in the greenhouse as an edging 
plant, grown in a basket, or used as n window 
plant in a room. Sow is the lime to increase 
the stock, and cuttings of the young growths 
pul into light sandy soil and kept shaded will 
quickly root. The young plants can lie grown 
on until they reach a o-ineh pot, in which they 
make fine, free flowering pieces.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Tree Carnations. —Those who grow Tree 
(tarnations will find this an excellent, time at 
■which to propagate. Young side shoots 
selected from the old plants will now root 
readily In the propagating-case. Some use a 
light, sandy soil 11 s a rooting medium, hut it 
is generally agreed that silver sand of a good 
sharp grade is better.—W. McG. 
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When’ planted in autumn, no mutter how 
healthy the layers may lie, disease seems to 
seize a large proportion before they flower, 
the result too often being as many blanks as 
plants in the lied. I have grown a consider¬ 
able number of the best varieties for many 
years, and fear that the newer varieties are 
becoming more susceptible lo disease than 
the older kinds were. All llie Clove tribe 
seems to develop black spot readily. When 
the flower-stem develops, tlie leaves upon it 
take on a yellowish-while colour. This disease 
overtakes each pair of leaves on the flower- 
stem, which frequently collapses. As a rule,- 
it is confined to the flower-stem. What I 
understand is gout is Iieommng so serious 
that many amateurs have given up Carnal toil 
culture in despair. The plant grows strongly 
until buds are formed. Then the main stem 
becomes hollow, generally swells, and col¬ 
lapses when coming into bloom. Xo florist’s 
flower seems such a victim lo disease, whether 
in nursery or private garden, with the result, 
i think, that, much as the Carnation is loved, 
it is comparatively little grown. 

For long I have avoided animal manure in 
Carnation ground, using lime-rubble, soot, ami 
basic slag or bone-meal when bastard trench¬ 
ing the ground. I planted out well-rooted 
layers early in October, the ground having 
been well tinned with (lie roller. The plants 
do well, very well, until I lie flower-stems de¬ 
velop, then comes disaster. 

The beds arc hoed regularly, and very sel¬ 
dom require water. When if is given I hey 
get a thorough soaking. There is no sign of 
wireworm, although I raps are always sol. If 
you can suggest, a cure, or. better still, a 
remedy, for the various ills that afflict one of 
the most, admired plants in the garden I 
think it would lie a boon lo many. Strangely 
enough, seedlings seem almost, immune from 
disease until layered. I have grown many 
seedling plants for long, immune from any 
disease, even when two or three years old, 
lint I lie layers from them soon fall victims lo 
1 lie prevailing condition. 

Last year my eolleetion was so afflicted 
with gout (as 1 understand it) that I 
■•scrapped” the lot. John R. Waiid. 

4, Salisbury Hoad, Edinburgh. 

•(Your plants and district appear to suffer 
heavily front several of t lie diseases to which 
the Carnation is prone. Rlaok spot affects 
(lie plants in many localities, and the only 
way to combat it is to anticipate its season 
and spray with one of the recognised fungi¬ 
cides or dust the plants with black sulphur 
through a muslin hag. The disease is fre¬ 
quent in not a few low-lying places In litis 
country. As lo the so-called gout, this tuny 
lie due in large measure to soil, eelworm, and 
possibly also frost in conjunction therewith. 
Have you ever had either your soil 
analysed or Hie stricken plants micro¬ 
scopically examined? In the circum¬ 
stances the best thing you can in future 
do is to pot and frame the plants fur 
the winter instead of planting them out. in 
October as heretofore. A brick-built frame 
freely pigeon-holed at back and front with 
(lie lights also raised would admit air freely 
about the plants and keep them dry overhead 
also, which is important. In conjunction with 
this treatment keep the plants moderately 
dry at the root, damp, confined damp in par¬ 
ticular, being inimical to their well-being. By 
adopting these preenutions your soil would lie 
free for a dressing of freshly-slaked lime in 
autumn, and later, two months say, in ad¬ 
vance of planting out in into March or early 
April a liberal dressing of snnio approver! 


soil fumigant. As you appear more Upm 
usually Interested in these plants and anxious 
lo grow them well we are wondering what 
precautions you ’tue yourself taking in the 
matter. For example, “owing to gout lust 
year,” you say, “you scrapped the lot.” 
What does this mean? Did you merely throw 
them on a rubbish-heap, or did you destroy 
them by fire? We put it thus because much 
insect life and many plant diseases are propa¬ 
gated and spread in these and oilier ways 
equally thoughtless and wrong. Your ordi¬ 
nary cultural methods, however, appear 
rational and good, and it may lie you have 
acted intelligently as to the diseased plants. 
In any ease you would do well lo have both 
suit and some of II 10 plants tested without 
further ado. as. unless the causes can be dis¬ 
covered, you will still lie constantly at sea 
amt always with rocks ahead.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy plants far exhibition in July.— Will 
you kindly stale what you consider the twelve 
best varieties of Imrdy plants flowering early 
in July for exhibition?—S taffs. 

fAs these arc Intended for exhibition, and. 
as is usual in such eases, there are certain 
conditions to lie complied with, it were hotter 
that you had sent us the precise wording of 
the schedule in the case. Otherwise, any 
selection you may pul up in Hie competitive 
section may he wrong, and subject your 
exhibit to disqualification. We pul it that 
way advisedly, seeing that Hie term “hardy 
plants” is a loose and elastic one. The fol¬ 
lowing, however, are good :—Helenhim July 
.Sun. H. pnnilium magnifleuui (both yeilowi: 
Achillea ptarmica Ferry's White, Bryngiuin 
anielhyslinnm, E. Olivoriannm (steel bine 
heads, very striking): I’hioxes Mrs. E. H. 
Jenkins (white), Mrs. A. \V. Alder (shell 
pink), and Elizabeth Campbell (salmon 1 : 
Delphiniums ISelladonna grandiflora. Rev. E. 
Lnseelles, and Duke of Connaught : Galliardia 
grandiflora Lady Rolleston, G. g. I'ercy Lad- 
hams (soft canary and rich carmine respec¬ 
tively); Gnlega Hartlnndi: Campanula Van 
Ilouttel, C. I crsii it'ol'.i alba coronal 1 , C. p. 
Tellium Reuuly (large blue): Erigerott 
speeiosus grandiflorus (blue); Gcum Mrs. 
Bradshaw (scarlet) and Lychnis chalcedmtiea 
(scarlet); Hern-hem tiarelloides and II. 
Flambeau. You should plant at least three 
each of any you select in order to have some¬ 
thing to cut at. From planting now the sith- 
jecls named will not reach perfection by July 
next.] 

Tellima grandiflora_This member of Hie 

large family of Saxifrages is chiefly grown 
for its tine foliage, the flowers, which are 
produced with great freedom, being very in¬ 
conspicuous and of a greenish colour tinged 
with red. I wonder if anyone has tr'ed lo 
hybridise this with the scarlet Ileuchera. 
which is a closely allied member of Hie same 
family. The latter is beautiful, but rather 
shy of flowering, and it occurs to me that it 
might be possible to get some of the free- 
flowering qualities of Tellima combined with 
the brilliant colouring of Heiuhera.—X. L. 

Alstrcemerias.—The Peruvian Lily does not 
now appear to lie so popular as ii was at one 
t ime. It deserves it place in Hie hardy border, 
were it only for its value for cutting in Hie 
early aufumn. Alstroemerias will thrive in 
any light soil to which a proportion of loaf- 
mould lias been added. September is the best 
month in which lo plant. Bulbs ought to bn 
deeply planted as shallow planting is fatal.— 
Kirk. 
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Leeks for 

The Leek is considered by many superior to 
the Onion. In the nortli it is. jterliaps, more 
thought of than in the south, allhough ex¬ 
hibitors throughout the country now look 
uj:on a bunch of well-blanched Leeks as in¬ 
dispensable to a collection of autumn vege¬ 
tables. Like the Onion, its size depends on 
the treatment it receives. A useful crop may 
be obtained by sowing the seeds in the open 
in March, transplanting the seedlings in the 
ordinary way to well-manured ground. 
Where the aim is to exhibit, or to obtain tile 
highest return from a limited space, more 
care must be exercised, and nothing must be 
left to chance. The seed must be sown in 
gentle heat, and the resultant plants after¬ 
wards grown on in deep, rich soil without u 
check. It is not wise to sow too early, as 
there is always the risk of many plants 
running to seed. I find the best results fol¬ 
low sowing in the first half of February. 
Use fairly deep boxes, filled with moderately 
rich soil, and scatter the seeds thinly, cover¬ 
ing them with nearly half an inch of fine 
soil. In a greenhouse temperature the seed¬ 
lings soon appear, and when large enough 
may be pricked off Into boxes 2 inches apart. 
Some of the pitmen in the north pot them off 
hito small pots. In any ease, the Idea is to 
obtain a well-rooted, sturdy plant for putting 
out in April. On no account must they be 
coddled. 

In the meantime, trenches should be pre- 
inred in much the same manner as for 
Celery. For a single row a trench IS inches 
wide Is ample. Two feet will hold a 
double row. Any old potting soil and de¬ 
cayed vegetable matter should be put into 
the trench. A liberal quantity of well-rotted 
manure ought then to be incorporated with 
the soil, for a rich as well as a deep soil is 
most essential. 

Hating gradually hardened the young 
plants off, put them out with as little root 
disturbance as possible, takiug care to bury 
the stem up to the base of the first pair of 
leaves. Finish off by making the roots firm, 
and water thoroughly if needed. As soon as 
the plants have got well established the 
blanching of the stems must begin, for ou the 
length and stoutness of these is their quality 
reckoned. Various ways are adopted with 
equal succ-ess. Some use ordinary brown 
lajer, others narrow' tins, and even bottles 
villi the neck and bottom cut away. The 
easiest and neatest method is, however, to 
use the collars made expressly for the pur¬ 
pose. TJiey arc made of very stiff brown 
inper, each about 0 inches long, and sold by- 
most nurserymen. One of these is placed 
over each plant after it lias begun to grow. 
T> keep it upright, fix a small stick .against 
one side, and pack round the bottom a little 
tine soil. The leaves must always be given 
their freedom. The chief thing then is to 
keep the plants steadily growing. In dry 
weather water liberally, and spray overhead 
frequently. At intervals of a week or so the 
collars must be examined and raised a little, 
•is necessary, and at the same time fine soil 
must be draivn to the base. The whole pro¬ 
cess is made easier if planks can he fixed on 
edge on each side of the plants, eo as to form 
a kind of a box to hold the fine soil. By the end 
of July or so the desired length of stem will 
have been reached, after which It will begin 
to thicken. At this stage other food besides 
that provided in the soil will be required. 
The Leek is a gross feeder, and nothing iu 
the way of manure oonie3 amiss to it. Where 
there is plenty of liquid from stables and row- 
sliecls. it is doubtful If I here is anything to 
equal it, provided it Is property diluted be- 


Exhibition. 

fore use. Little and often should he the 
rule, and during periods of heavy rain a little 
artificial may he sprinkled about the roots 
with benefit. 

For ordinary crops, the plants may be dib¬ 
bled Into shallow drills up to July. The 
earliest will be ready for being earthed up a 
iittle in August, and. if Uberally fed will 
make useful plants for early winter use, 
while the latest will be iu the front rank of 
vegetables for February ami March. Royal 
Favourite, The Lyon, and Musselburgh arc 
well .vorth growing. J. 


Corky Scab in Potatoes. 

Couky scab of Potatoes is a disease of the 
tuber which in earlier stages resembles closely 
the ordinary scab so common in some soils. 
Under certain conditions it becomes serious, 
and, unlike ordinary scab, penetrates the 
skin; a corky or spongy appearance results. 
Badly-attacked tubers become shapeless and 
show shallow depressions which are filled 
with a sand-like material, the “sporeballs” 
of the fungus. “ Second growth ” seems par¬ 
ticularly susceptible to this disease, and not 
infrequently the combined action of second 
growth and corky scab causes a tuber to look 
as thought It were attneked by wart disease. 
This resemblance gives rise to the idea that. 
Immune varieties sometimes take wart 
disease. Owing to the bad attacks of corky 
scab in certain districts, more particularly in 
Derbyshire and Lancashire, the Ministry 
started a series of small experiments with a 
view to testing the resistance of various varie¬ 
ties. It was known that some of the varieties 
immune to wart disease are particularly 
susceptible to corky scab, and,'unfortunately, 
many of the gardens which were infected 
already with wart, disease and where only 
immune varieties could he grown, proved lo 
be infected with corky scab as well. Deuce, 
in the first place only kinds immune to wart 
disease were lesled, although in one case 
Sharpe's Express was also tried. 

Trials were undertaken at two centres, 
namely, two adjoining garden plots near 
Stockport, Derbyshire, and another garden 
plot at Gisburn, near Clitberoe, West. Riding. 
It was known that the soil in the Derbyshire 
plots was badly infected with corky scab, but 
less information was available concerning the 
Gisburn soil, although it was ascertained tlmt 
the disease had been present there in former 
years. In Derbyshire, where the trials were 
carried out by officers of the Derbyshire Agri¬ 
cultural Education Sub-Committee, the fol¬ 
lowing sorts were planted, and the percentage 
attacked by the disease Is given :—Great Scot, 
100 per cent.; Golden Wonder, 98 per cent.: 
Flourbnll, 98 per cent.; Arran Comrade, 95 
per cent.; King George, 80 per cent. On 
another plot in the vicinity only Great Scot, 
and Templar were grown, with the result that 
95 per cent, of the tubers of Great Scot were 
attacked, but the intensity of the disease was 
less. Templar was attacked to the extent of 
00 per cent. At Gisburn all varieties were 
attacked, but. no variety was very badly at¬ 
tneked, owing probably to the slight Infection 
present In the soil, with the exception of llie 
Edzell Blue, which were in a rather low-lying 
part of the garden. The Templar came out 
best in the tests. The report issued by the 
Ministry concludes:—While no variety of 
Potato appears to possess immunity from 
corky scab, some exercise more reslstaney 
than others. In every instance the soil where 
lhe Potatoes were grown was heavy and had 
a tendency to hold water. The experience of 
the Ministry with similar eases of this disease 


shows that it is always worse where the soil 
Is damp or more or less water-logged. The 
natural and probably the most efficient remedy 
in dealing with soils producing corky scabbed 
Potatoes lies in proper and efficient drainage. 


Large Vegetables. 

I see that, the Royal Horticultural Society 
has" given a lead iu respect of overgrown 
vegetables, recommending that those of 
moderate size, such being more acceptable 
in the kitchen, should be preferred by Judges 
to those of inordinate dimensions. This is 
a step In the right direction, although it may 
be feared that, at first, at any rate, there 
will be no appreciable lessening in size of 
the huge Onions, mammoth Leeks, and over¬ 
grown Parsnips and Ob riots to which, not 
only judges, but tile public, have been accus¬ 
tomed. It may be questioned, too, whether 
the exhibitor will be eager to mend his ways, 
for, deny it who may, there is a certain 
satisfaction found in producing stuff of supe¬ 
rior size, whether it he appreciated from a 
kitchen point of view or not. One thing is 
clear—the introduction of vegetables of more 
moderate or less imposing size would mate¬ 
rially lessen the work of the grower, as 
the production of exhibition vegetables 
(or anything else, for that matter) adds con 
siderably to the labour, and, generally, at 
Die busiest season, cannot be disputed. 

Many must have asked themselves 
whether, after alt, the game is worth the 
candle. I confess a new light was thrown 
upon the matter just before the war, and at 
an Important Scottish exhibition. 1 was 
looking, with some satisfaction, at an ex¬ 
hibit of Leeks, when an old gentleman 
entered" Into conversation with me by asking 
how it was possible to grow Leeks to such 
dimensions. Finding that lie was really in¬ 
terested, I gave him a history of (lie Leek, 
from the seed sown iu heat, through its 
career under glass, and until it was hardened 
off ami planted out ; how it was watered 
with liquid manure and fed with artificial 
stimulants, wrapped with brown [taper, and 
blanched with tine soil, and how, finally, it. 
was lifted, washed, dressed, and so brohglit, 
to the exhibition bench. My interlocutor 
listened gravely and attentively, and when 
I bad finished lie said, “ Aud all that for a 
•Leek! ” I wish I could reproduce the 
i] allied emphasis he laid on the word 
*■ Leek." 1 am free to admit tliat I, too, 
began lo wonder whether, afler all. it was 
worth all that. YV. McG. 

liulmac. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sunroots.— The white variety looks Die 
nicer, and, as a rule, the tubers are of a 
belter shape than those of llie red form, but 
I think the latter are superior from a culinary 
point of view and usually rather larger. The 
while variety is of more compact growth than 
the red. the tubers clustering more closely 
round the stem than those of the red form, 
so that they are much more easily lifted. It. 
is not at all unusual for the red tubers lo lie 
a foot or more away from the stem, whereas 
the white ones are generally only a few 
inches. The Sunroot Is usually boiled and 
eaten with white snuce, but it is delicious 
baked iu fat like Potatoes. Served in this 
way il is quite a revelation to those who only- 
know it boiled.—N. L. 

Autumn-planted Cabbages. These have 
grown freely, suited by the mild winter, and 
now, as soon as the state of the soil permits, 
the ground between the rows will be lightly- 
forked up afler a good dressing of soot has 
been given. Having experimented in both 
ways I think that forking up, in a light way, 
is preferable to hoeing. Any casualties 
should, at the same time, be made good. 
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THE- WEEK’S WORK- 


Southern Counties. 

Regrafting _Inferior, varieties of Apples 

nml 1’ears wliicli are not-worth Uie room they 
occupy may, even if they are old but'in guod 
health, be converted into lunch : uiore profit- 
nj.de and satisfactory examples by regrafting. 
Tills remark applies eijually as much lo wall- 
trained trees of Tears as lo Apples and Tears 
•in the open. Tile cutting back of till trees to 
lie so dealt with should be done at once to a 
point within u .few inches of where it. is in¬ 
tended to work on tile scions, either on steins 
or branches, as the case may he. The Dual 
cutting,is best deferred until the time arrives 
for tbejiel tial.grni’1 ing some time next month, 
as the scions can tlien lie worked on Ip wood 
iu a fresh.condition, as the siip will then bo 
well on pile.rise. Scions, for the purpose, if 
not already selected, should la? cut, correctly 
labelled,, and heeled in under a nor 111 wall or 
cool, shady place. Open weather presages jin 
early blossoming of 

Peaches and Nectarines on walls, so It is 
advisable to delay the pruning, cleaning, mill 
training of the trees no loiigdl'. The amount 
of pruning required depends entirely on the 
n'fnOurtt of attention besiowod on the trees' 
last Season.' If properly disbudded mid the 
[precaution taken in i iiluimT.lo remove old 
bearing wood and surplus voting shoots it is 
tnoie of‘a final thinning of Hie latter Hint is 
now reipiired Ilian j otuaT pruning, as. the 
'wood finder these eircuinstam es can generally 
lie'depended on to be well'ripened. Trees 
whit'll for various reasons have not had proper 
'attention need a free use of Hie knife now, 
■first, to get rid of ill-placed and unripc'shoots 
ft8 Well ns last season's hearing wood, and 
secondly, lo select the best of the remaining 
shoots in all parts of the trees, so Hint when 
trained out they will not be nearer io each 
other Ilian 1 inches or .1 inches. Give prefer¬ 
ence in this final selection of shoots lo such 
jtstire well ripened, of medium strength, and 
well furnished with flower-buds. If the 
branches are crowded get rid of the oldest or 
such as may appear to le in an exhausted 
coudltion. After -cleaning the Iris's, if neces¬ 
sary, proceed-wit it the training, tying, or nail¬ 
ing. If medicated shreds are not employee* 
il Is advisable to rise none hut new ones, as 
the old slireds usually form hiding places for 
insects. On the completion of training, 
lighlly loosen the surface of the alley. Ite- 
move il if wont out and replace with suitable 
compost containing calcareous matter or a 
suitable ferliliser. If litis is unnecessary 
prick up Hie surface and work in some old 
mortar-rubbish and at Hie same lime a dress¬ 
ing of an artificial fruit manure. All will 
then lie in readiness for aiTording the trees 
prnjeriion as soon as il may be necessary. 

Flower garden. Tush on with Hie pruning 
of cVeepeis on walls, ole., and cany out what 
training and tying are necessary. Thin out 
and cut back as far as reiuiisito the, spools of 
Hid different types of Rambler Roses, but 
eschew formal training in their ease or the 
full effect of their beauty when in bloom will 
1-e lost. I’roceed with the manuring and 
pointing over of herbaceous borders and bring 
up.arrears of planting in connection with I lie 
same before the drying winds of March set in. 
Continue the propagation of early.flowering 
chrysanthemums if stock is slill short. Start 
Dahlias in warmth if necessary to increase 
any particular variety or to raise new slock. 
Take up and replant Michaelmas Daisies 
after digging the border, selecting nice vigor¬ 
ous young sets from the outside of I he sloois 
for the purpose. If Hie soil is poor afford a 
dressing of cowshed manure or (he remains of 
an old hotbed. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

The mild weather.— Owing lo the except lull- 
ally mild weal her all spring-flowering plants 
are very forward. Auhriof ias. Myosotis, 
Daisies. Tansies, Polyanthuses.' Wallflowers, 
and many others are already showing flower. 
The various species and variolies of bulbs 
are Jtlso ciiualiy early. 

Delphiniums. —The propagation of named 
varieties of Delphiniums is easily effected at 
this season by slipping off with a heel the 
young shoots now starling front the base of 
the old sloois. These, when potted into small 
pols filled with a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and stood in a cold frame, 
swii root, and will be ready for planting in 
Hie Itorders in April. This is the best method 
In increase named varieties, the young plants 
ifToducing strong flower-spikes the first sea- 
sun. Il will be found,a more satisfactory 
method Ilian dividing the old stools and re¬ 
planting them nl once in Hie border. 

Perennial Phloxes may be propagated in 
the same way. A collection of the best 
varieties of perennial Phloxes, ranging in 
colour from while lo violet-blue, presents :t 
beautiful sight when well grown, and to have 
Hie plants tat their best it border should ho 
devoted lo them, -preferably with n green 
background such as a Yew hedge. These 
Phloxes .-in’ gross feeders. - nml should lie 
planted in deep soil well enriched - with 
decayed manure. In ideal conditions they 
will-bloom well, with si mug. healthy foliage 
lo tin' ground, but few subjects more resent 
drought; (food varieties Include-Evelyn (pale 
s ilmoii-pinkj, Mine. Paul Dutrie (delicate 
pink), Selina (salmon-pink), Sheriff (ivory 
pink), Mrs. Jenkins (white), The Queen 
(white), CMquelieot (orange-scarlet 1, O. A. 
Stroltleln (salmon-red), Trngedie (senriel), 
-Australia'- (clarel-purplo), \V. Slribcti (crim¬ 
son l, i.c Malidi (rich purple), Mrs. Libel 
Prichard (rosy-muuvc), Miss WillmoH (pale 
lavender-blue), and Widar (deep lavender- 
blue). 

Dahlias.— Tubers of Hie choicer varieties of 
Dahlias may lie placed in n warm house or 
pit lo provide a supply of cut tinge. The 
shoots should be taken off as soon us large 
enough, inserted singly into thumb-pots filled 
with sandy soil, ami plunged in a gentle boi¬ 
led. ruder these conditions they root very 
tjuickiy. 

Seakale. —New plantations of Seakttlc will 
now be made from sets which were prepared 
during Hie. winter and placed in boxes of sand. 
The ground for this crop having been deeply 
trenched and well manured, Ihe sets will be 
inserted with Ihe tops just below Hie sttr- 
face, -il -i distance of la inches from each 
other, in rows 2 fivl upiirl. When growth 
lias commenced examine them carefully and 
mince Ihe number of shoots to one on each 
crown. If il is intended to plant permanent 
beds for forcing on Hie ground the sets should 
be planted in clumps of three in a space of 
about 1 fool, 2 feet being a suitable distance 
lad ween the dumps, so Hint (hey may be con¬ 
veniently covered with Hie jstis. 

Vegetable Marrows. Where portable 
frames are available for the purpose good 
crops of Vegetable Marrows may be oblainort 
from the middle of April onwards. Seeds 
should lie sown singly in 3-inch pots and ger¬ 
minated in goalie warm Ilf. Kndeavour lo 
forward the phials by planting them under 
portable frames mi mild hot-beds. When safe 
lo do so the frames can be removed and the 
plants lop-dressed. They will then continue 
lo furnish fruits- until destroyed by frost. 

F. W. G. 
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Scotland. 

The Onian-bed. —As soon as tbe soil is 
reasonably dry a beginning should lie made 
with Ihe preparation of fhe Onion led. 
Assuming that Hie ipiurter has been either 
trenched or deeply dug during the wilder, 
anil well enrlehi’d with manure, the prepara¬ 
tion will lii> simple. Some prefer to fork up 
the bad al this tlino, bill I think it unneces¬ 
sary to do so. Forking loosens the soil, while 
the aim ought to l;e to provide a firm rool- 
run s> that a rather deep stirring with the 
hoc will suffice. Trior to hoeing. Hie surface 
cun advantageously be blackened with soot, 
and Hu- bed ought lo tie raked as level as pos¬ 
sible. No ho,sit il hut need be felt in sowing 
Onion seeds early iu February. These are 
much hardier titan is popultirly supposed, and 
to secure good bulbs n long season is needful. 
Sow in drills 11 inches apart, using as little 
seed as possible. 

Onions sown in heat _The seedlings are 

now til for handling, and tliey ought to lie 
boxed off or pul. out in beds on a mild bot¬ 
tled as soon jis -possible. In .either case keep 
them jis near the glass as possible. Water 
•sparingly in the earlier stages, keeping Hie 
Seedlings close for si few days after pricking 
off. Afterwards ventilate in accordance with 
Hie prevailing weather, being careful to avoid 
draughts from cold winds. These, I think, 
are apt to predispose Hie plants to mildew. 

Other vegetable seeds. —Parsnips can now 
l-e sawn when (he state of the soli warrants. 
Tarslcy may be sown in imns in a little heat 
in order io provide-early plants. Those who 
have Hu- necessary conveniences will, of 
course, pul in a sowing of Karly Horn On rfcot. 
Rroad Roans may be risked out of doors, but 
.it is advisable lo put a batch both of these 
and of any approved early Pea into pols, 

I lacing these in cold frames for planting out 
jit a Inter date. Small sowings of Reeks, Cab- 
luge, Red Cabbage. Sprouts. Cauliflowers, 
mid Retturpsmny also be made in pans, allow¬ 
ing a lit 1 It* lieiil until germination takes.place. 

Herbaceous borders.— Tlmse who wefe pre¬ 
vented by pressure of other work, or by un¬ 
suitable weather, from carrying out’ filLcrn- 
li<msj or renewals among the hardy plains 
may now gel to work’. Most things will sue 
mil perfectly well, and flower during (life 
ensuing summer nml autumn, if handled now' 
Lupins ought to receive more attention Ifi.-jt) 
they usually do. They have made great' 
strides, and it is noi improbable that tlieVo 
showy flowers may yel lie fashimialTle.” 
There are now hybrids between the Tree 
Lupin and the ordinary border variety, which 
limy almost be described us perpetual flower¬ 
ing. New Delphiniums should receive atten¬ 
tion. Phloxes and Michaelmas Daisies are 
always useful. » 

Ivy cutting. —The time for cutting Ivy on 
walls and oilier places lias again come round. 
Tln> garden shears make llie neuter, but an 
ordiiiu'-y reaping In ink tile ipiic-kcr, job. In 
Hie latter ease il is,Impossible lo cut Hie foot¬ 
stalks close to Hie wall, so that, when lliese 
full, a second-cleariing'up becomes necessary. 
Nevertheless, on ouLof-the-way walls Hie 
method has much to c-ommend it. 

Under glass.— The conditions prevailing, 
out of doors, iu respect of weather will form 
a guide to Hie amount of firing which may bn 
needed. Watering becomes more Insistent, 
and ns far as possible this should be attended 
to in the earlier part of l be day. Those who 
limy, during last season, have been troubled 
willi Hie white fly (Aieurodes) among 'Toma¬ 
toes should make an endeavour to extirpate 
this pest. Fairly strong vaporising upon 
three successive nights appears‘to be satis¬ 
factory, although when white fly once obtains 
a footing it is difficult to clear it out 
entirely. W. McGcffoc.. 

fialtnae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Quick-Growing Strains of Special Merit. 


Webbs’ Kinver Mammoth Longpod Broad Bean 
Webbs’ Supreme Dwarf French Bean 

Webbs’ Reliance (.'lobe Beet.. . 

Webbs’ Leader Cabbage.<kl. an 

Webbs’ Early Frame Cauliflower... 

Webbs’ Wonderful Carrot . 

Webbs’ Pink Perfection Celery. 

Webbs’ Freedom Cucumber. 

Webbs’ Forcing Gem Lettuce . 

Webbs’ Selected Ailsa Craig Onion 

Webbs’ Little Marvel Pea . 

Webbs’ Surprise Pea . 

Webbs’ Favourite Radish. 

Webbs’ Early Favourite Tomato ... 

Webl«’ Express Potato. 


5/3 per pint 
...... 2/0 per pint 

.6d. and 1/- per packet 

• per packet, 1/9 per ounce 

. 1/- and 1/0 per packet 

. 1/6 per ounce 

.6d. and 1/- per packet 

.1/6 and 2/6 per packet 

, 6d., 1 - and 1/6 per packet 

. 1/- and 1/6 per packet 

, 2.6 per pint, 4 G per quart 
. 2 6 per pint, 4 6 per quart 

...I/- per ounce 

. 1 /• and 16 per packet 

6 per peck. 25/- per bushel 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOCUE OF 
VEGETABLE AND 
FLOWER SEEDS 
LAWN SEEDS, &c. 
POST FREE. 


WEBB & SONS, LID., STOURBRIDGE. 


ENSURES 


Profitable Crops 


GIANT SWEET PEAS 


Only genuine direct from \YKM. 

8weot Pe » w °™- or 

NL N °° m ’ * ra formcl and 

Po««m a choice delicacy of colour not to be found in 

hoQld’.V? 1 ?' of thi » charming (lower 

whichwinj! dlr T ! ° f ,hB toll “ win » collection,, 

winch will giTe a long dmplay of line,t dower, of the moat 


And there is no other sure 
road to this goal :: :: 

All the thought and labour, 
time and money expended 
on your Garden and Allot¬ 
ment is so much waste if 
you do not take the pre¬ 
caution of sowing seeds 
proved to be perfect by the 
most modern scientific tests. 


Hundreds of 
Awards for 
excellence in 
the R.H.S. Trials 


WRITE FOR A CATALOGUE 
of all the Finest Sweet Peas. 


All particulars of our 
specialities in Vegetables 
or Flowers will be found 
in SUTTON'S GAR- 

- DEN SEED - 

CATALOGUE for 1921 


23 Gold Medals 

during 1920. 

Premier Honours 
for every exhibit 
staged at the 
: leading shows. : 


HENRY ECKFORD, 


The 

King's Seedsmen, 
READING. 


The Sweet Pea House, 
(Dept. 101), WEM 


Shropshire. 

Also the finest Flower Seeds, Vegetable 
Seeds, Potatoes, etc. 


BANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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TRADE NOTES. 


HoKTK'UI.TUIUL lNSl’ECTIOX FOIt EXfOHT : NKVV 

bualk of ohabges.— The Ministry of Agricul- 
tlire and Fisheries desires to inform nursery¬ 
men and others interested in the exiiort of 
plants or Potatoes to foreign countries and 
Colonies that it lias been found necessary to 
revise the.existing scale of fees charged, 
whether for the work of inspection or for the 
issue of certificates. Tiie revised scale will 
come into operation on March 1st, 1921, ex- 
,,t in cases where an inclusive fee has 
already been paid to cover the issue of eer- 
tificaites down to May 31st next. The new 
fees will be as followsFor inspection of 
nmiseries, £2 2s. per day, with minimum of 
t:l 2s.; for inspection of growing crops of Pota- 
t,iy*s (for export to Holland or elsewhere), 
minimum of fl Is., but fee will vary with 
acreage Lnsriected ; for each certificate issued, 
Is. The scale of fees for the inflection of 
Nina, 11 consignments of plants at the Minis 
try’s offices, including the issue of certificates, 
will remain as before, viz. Tuck ages not 
exceeding 11 lbs. in weight. Is.; over 11 lbs., 
but under SO lbs. in weight, 2s. fid. ; and over 
5 -; lbs., but under 1 cwt., us. each. 

Kent Fruit Show.— It was decided at a 
meeting of the Kent Commercial Fruit Show 
Committee at Maidstone on Thursday. Feb¬ 
ruary 17th, that, in the event of a National 
Fruit show being held in' London in the 
autumn of 1921, aw seemed prolxible, the Kent 
Show should not take place. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Water Lilies for rock garden pool (E. P. 

Partridge). —We are wondering, since flic 
pool referred to is in a quarry, what amount 
of sun and light reaches it, as without these, 
the former in particular, the Water Lilies 
are not likely to prove a success. The free 
flowering of the Nymphaas is dependent upon 
established plants, to some extent. The fol¬ 
lowing varieties of N. odorata are of medium 
growth Exquisita, rose ; gigantoa. white ; 
Gladstone!, large white ; sulphurea, yellow. 
Others arc:—Aurora, rich red; Fwebelli, 
cla rel, very free ; aqd Oivdeckeri fulgens. 
Solfalcrrc has yellow, rose-tinted flowers, and 
is also free-flowering. Orontium aquatieum, 
Apmogeton distaehyou, Sagittaria japoniea 
ft .-pi., and ,S. vardaMlds are othens of note. 

I lie two tlivsl-named floating, the others erect, 
and all suited to shallow water or the sides. 
The Duck Weed is diflicult to eradicate, and 
raking and dragging only reduce the bulk. 
Provided there are no plants or fish in the 
pond, a weak solution of sulphate of copper 
sprayed on the surface might be fried. A 
good planting time for the Water Lilies would 
be April. 

Day Lily (N. Brineklcy ).—The tuberous- 
rooter} plant sent—it its not a bulb—is a 
“ Day Lily ” (HemcrocalHs), and. can only 
correctly be determined when in flower. If 
pvfli send i,t then—forward buds are best, as 
I lie flowers last but one day—we will'fndea- 
vour to-uame it for you. Your plant has had 
little chajiee of flowering in a “ Rhododen¬ 
dron lied under Elm trees,” and should he 
given a more open |>osi)tion in-fairly rich aud 
deep soil. Shade per se is uot inimical to its 
well being, and if not dense would not affect 
Its flowering. The soil suited to Rhododen¬ 
drons. however, is not calculated to grqw 
these strong-growing herbaceous plants euc- 
ccessfully. As the present season is good for 
■roplautiug such things, we should advise this 
being done with as little delay as possible. 

Rose Lady Roberts not flowering 
T. II .).—In the absence of particulars as 
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to condition of soil and general treatment of 
the Rose mentioned, we can only surmise that 
the border in which the plant is grown has 
become exliausted, and stands in need of re¬ 
newal, wholly or in part. If you will kindly 
supply further information, such as the 
nature of the soil, liovv treated with regard 
to watering, if mildew or red spider lias been 
rife, how and when pruned, etc., we will do 
our best to help you. 

Treatment of Marguerites (E. IP.).—The 
Marguerites can lie cut back now a little, and 
the shoots they put forth, when about 3 niches 
or 4 inches in length, would make excellent 
cuttings, and should strike root freely. Young 
plauts so raised will bloom in a small way in 
the summer, hut if they are planted out in 
the open ground in May, and encouraged to 
grow by keeping the bloom-buds pinched off, 
watering, etc., and lifted and potted up to¬ 
wards the beginning of September, fine plants 
for winter blooming can he depended on. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Angelica (Stamp ).—This requires a good, 
rich, slightly moist, and deep soil. The seed 
should tie sown in spring or summer in lines. 

I he .plants being put out permanently in 
autumn and commencing to yield in the fol¬ 
lowing year (provided they are well grown), 
when the leaves may be cut. In the third 
year, at the furthest, the plants run to seed, 
when both stems and leaves are cut, and the 
plantation is destroyed. The stems and leaf¬ 
stalks are eaten, preserved with sugar. 

Value of ,lvy leaves (.4. Woo ward ).—Ivy 
leaves are of no value for the purpose men¬ 
tioned. II is liesl eilltor to burn or bury 
I hem deeply in ground that is being trenched, 
as they are frequently infested with red 
spider. II. Is not too late to carry out the 
priming of fruit trees, hut the sooner it is 
now done Ihe better. 


BHOXT XEFLIXB. 

Romanhprst. —Yes, unfortunately the speci¬ 
men you send has been attacked by big-bud, 
and we should advise you to put it on the 

fire.-IF. H. Dadd .—Write to the Secretary 

of the. ltoyal Horticultural Society, Vincent 

Square, Westminster, London, S.W.- Ayr- 

shire .—fudging from the leaves you send us, 
your Violets are too dry at the roots and in 
the atmosphere, with the result that they 
have lieen attacked by red spider and tlirips. 
Give them a good soaking of water and 

syringe them with rain-water.- E. 0. 

Mardon .— You can buy I lie Golden I’rlvet 
so cheaply that- it would he better 
to purchase strong young plants and 
plant jour hedge at mice, thus saving 

a year.- C. E. It —The only [ossihle 

way Is to syringe the outside walls with 
Quassia extract, and so destroy the flies which 
evidently breed oil the walls.—— M. ./. Pitt. 
—The list of Hybrid Teas, so useful, in that 


a continuous bloom Is kept up from .Tune to 
December, is so long that it. would occupy too 
much space. Your best plan will he to con¬ 
sult the lists of some of our best Rose 
growers and make your own selection. The 
Rose you mention is uot Ulrich lSmnucr, 
which is one of 1 he darkest crimson H.P. 
Roses we have. We know of no Polyantha 
Rose of the colour j T ou mention. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of Plants. — Romanliurst .—1, Asple- 
nium bulblferum ; 2, I’tcris sp. ; 3, an imma¬ 
ture frond of the Sword Fern, Ncphrolepis. 
- Caroline Bennett .—Frunus Muuic. 
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Winter on the West Coast of Scotland. 


The Lntin historian, Procopius, writing about 
100 years after the withdrawal of the Roman 
(fovemment, from Britain, described Cale¬ 
donia as a region infested by wild beasts, 
and with a poisouous atmosphere fatal to 
human life*. Such, it may be supposed, was 
the notion current in late Roman society about 
what Us now the realm of Scotland, whereof 
1 seemed, to recognise a trace when, some 
yitirs ago, 1 was discussing with a London 
publisher the prospects of n booh on Scottish 
gardening. He asked me unite gravely : 

Can you really grate Bowers in Scotland? ” 
Perhaps we Scots are partly to blame for the 
evil reputation of our climate, if (lie story is 
true about the reply given by a native to au 
English traveller who happened to visit Scot¬ 
land for the first time during a spell of shock¬ 
ing weather. " Does it altrayn rain here? ” 
he asked. “ While's it straws,” was the 
laconic reply. 

Well, we try to grow flowers in Scotland ; 
“whiles” we succeed and “whiles” we 
don’t. The meteorology of the past season has 
111*11 so abnormal as to merit a note about its 
effect on flowering plants and shrubs. Here, 
on Ihe so nib-Wes I, coast of Scotland, the sum¬ 
mer of 1P20, besides being a very wet one, 
was tlie coldest in my recollection, which ex¬ 
tends over more years titan I care to 
enmnerate. Persons weatherwise (and other¬ 
wise) forecast a hard winter, reckoning that, 
inasmuch jus the land had received far less 
than the average of sun-heat during the sum¬ 
mer, it would have so much the less to part 
with during the long nights of winter, and 
that the temperature would descend (lie more 
readily below the freezing point. Very dif¬ 
ferent. lias been the result. On two nights 
only—February S-!)tli and February 10th—has 
the mercury fallen to 25 degs. Fahr.—that is, 
7 degs. of frost—and then only for two or 
three hours In the early morning. It sufficed 
to turn a tine display of Rhododendron 
Xobleainuu to ashes, and the bloom of it. 
inoupineuse was also destroyed. On tbe 
other hand, large bushes of the Australian 
Oiearia sic 11 uLata, usually flowering in May, 
began to do so early in January, and by the 
beginning of February carried a quantity of 
blossom. I fully expected this would be 
badly cut on the nights referred to, hut to 
my surprise it was none the worse ; the milk- 
white blooms remain as fresh as ever. 

Besides these two sharp nights we have 
had no more frost than lias «udiced to whiten 
the grass on four mornings. I am referring 

* De Bello Gotliico, iv.,20. 


only to the west coast of Scotland, excluding 
the Firth of Clyde, where file cold has been 
more severe in the tidal estuary. Wo have 
read about snow and hard weather iu all 
puts of England, and about the devastation 
wrought on the sun-blest Riviera by a mistral 
which blew hard for forty-eight hours, with 
3 1 (legs, of frost. To what agency have we 
owed our immunity? There is, of course, no 
phenomenon more obvious and generally re¬ 
cognised than the difference iu menu wiuter 



Carnation Thor. (See page 130.) 


temperature beLwcea) the east and west sides 
of Great Britain. Whereas iu summer the 
isothermal lines run across the island from 
west to east, showing a decrease in mean 
temperature front south to north, iu wiuter 
they lie north and south, showing a higher 
mean temperature on the west than ou the 
east. The winter mildness of the west used 
to be attributed to the action of the Gulf 
Stream : but that great ocean current can 
lake no direct effect upon our shore, because 
its northern branch thins out after passing 
the Banks of Newfoundland, having already 
parted with 15 degs. of heat, and ceases to 
be recognisable either by movement or tom 
literature after reaching lit) degs. west longi¬ 
tude. Tile true cause of our mild west- 


country winters is threefold : first, the 
proximity of the sea, the surface tempera¬ 
ture whereof on the west const of Scotland 
averages in winter ti-2 (legs. Fahr. higher 
than that of the air ; second, the abundant 
rainfall, whereby beat, the vehicle of vapour, 
is liberated by precipitation ; and, third, the 
canopy of cloud spread by the prevailing air 
current from the south-west. This canopy, 
while it deepens the gloom of the short days, 
hinders radiation and prevents the escape 
into space of such heat as lias been stored hi 
the ground or liberated by precipitation. 
I si,st January Was persistent ly cloudy, even 
at Kew, where we read that the temperature 
o' that, month ranged 7 degs. above the 
average, as it. did also in January, 1010. Our 
most hazardous time ou the west coast is 
about, the spring equinox, when cold easterly 
currents, flowing off the region of high pres¬ 
sure in Northern and Central Europe, repel 
the westerly winds with tlie accompanying 
cloud canopy, tlie sky being thereby cleared, 
heat is radiated more rapidly than the sun 
can ilour it in by day, and the result is those 
late spring frosts which Ihe tiller of the 
ground has more reason to fear than any 
other atmospheric phenomenon. 



191617 1917-18 

1918-11) 1919-SO 

1920-21 

Adonis amurensis 

1 • 

:H3 Jan. 23 Jan. 

— {20 Dec. 

9 Feb. 

A rabis muralis rosea .. 

12 Jan. 14 Feb. 

8 Jan. 16 Mar. 

3 Jan. 

Bcrberis japonica 

31 Dec. 8 Dee. 

7 Dec. lo Jan. 

7 Dec. 

Chionodoxa Lucilite . • 

3 Feb. — 

20 Feb. 23 Feb. 

15 Feb. 

Cornus mas 

2 Mar. 3 Feb. 

7 Feb. 22 Jan. 

23 Jan. 

Cyclamen Coum 

8 Dee. 22 Jan. 

10 I>ee.j25 Dec. 

7 Pec. 

Daphne Mezereon 

— I — 

23 Dec. IS Jan. 

14 Jan. 

Eranthis hyemalis 

16 Feb. 24 Jan 

26 Dec. 15 .Tan, 

2 Jan. 

Erica carnea .. 

11 Jan.l’Jl Dec, 

28 Dec.j2fi Dec. 

2 Jnn. 

Erica hybrida .. 

4 Jan. 21 Jan. 

15 DecJ 7 Feb. 

7 Dec. 

Fatsia Japonrra 

4 Nov. 16 Nov. 

20 Nov.! 19 Nov. 

20 Oct. 

OalanthuB nivalis 

11 Jan. 15 Jan. 

28 Dec. 8 Jan. 

26 Dec. 

Hamamelis arborcA .. 

4 Jan. 27 Dec. 

19 Dec. 27 Dec. 

(> Jan. 

Ilamamelis mollis 

23 Dec. 1 28 Pec. 

3 Dec. ,15 Dec. 

26 Dec. 

Iris unRuicularis 

27 Feb. 30 Jan. 

20 Feb. 14 Feb. 

26 Dec. 

Leucojum vemum 

3 Mar. 10 Feb. 

25 Jan. 12 Feb. 

27 Jan. 

Leucojum vernum 

| 



Warner i 

14 Feb. 31 Jan. 

10 Jan. 23 Jan. 

4 Jan. 

Morisia hypogma 

10 Jan. 1 Mar. 

30 Dec. 12 Mar. 

11 Nov. 

Narcissus pseudo- 

1 

1 


Narcissus 

26 Mar. 23 Feb. 

9 Mar. 25 Feb 

17 Feb. 

Narcissus minor 

28 Mar. 27 Feb. 

tl Mar. 27 Feb. 

24 Feb. 

OJearia stellulata 

21 Slav 6 Apr. 

— 20 May 

10 Jan. 

Pulmonaria saccharata 

18 Apr.; — 

29 Dec. 24 Jan. 

29 Dec. 

Rhododendron 




arboreum 

21 Apr. 26 Feb. 

— 13 Feb. 

17 Feb. 

Rhododendron 




barbatum 

— .’3 Feb. 

17 Mar. 7 Feb. 30 Jen. 

Rhododendron 




moupinen»e 

— _ 

— 4 Feb. 

39 Jan. 

Rhododendron x 




Nobleanuui 

o Jan. 2 Dec 

29 Nov. 15 Oct. 8 Nov. 

Rhododendron x 


. 


pracox 

— 24 Feb 

1 Mar. 7 Feb. 16 Feb. 

Ribes eansruineum 

31 Mar. 24 Feb. 

22 Mar. 7 Feb. 

21 Jan. 

Saxifroga apiculata . 

— 121 Feb. 

2 Mar. 13 Feb. 

18 Feb; 

Saxifragra Burseriana • 

2 Mar. 12 Feb. 

24 Feb. ,22 Jan. 

4 Feb. 

Saxifraga x Obristi - • 

— 17 Keb. 

22 Feb. 13 Feb. 

11 Feb. 

ScillA bifolia .. . • 

2 Mar.'23 Jan. 

1 

28 Jan. 1 7 Feb. 

22 Jan. 


It may be that your readers may find some 
interest in the above record of tlie earliest 
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dales on which certain wifftef-floworing 
iplanls opened during tlie last five seasons. It 
iubi.v he iniled that, while the effect of the past 
warm winter has been to accelerate the bloom 
on lhi‘ majority of these plants, a few have 
muide no such response, but have flowered 
later Ilian usual — (.</., Adonis uwureusis, 
Huinauielis mollis and arhorca, tlitre siieclos 
of Rhododendron and two species of Saxi¬ 
frage. 

lltauniiT Maxwku.. 

Monrcith, Whaupliill, Wiijtunnhirc. 


Ilotes of the Week. 

Roblnia hispida.— Those planting tlowerlng 
shrubs should not omit this graceful species, 
for I here are few more elegant. It. flowers 
in .Tune or .Inly, producing quantities of long, 
drooping racemes of rosy-pink flowers amid 
its soft green Fern-like foliage. II is easy 
to grow and can he had either in the form 
of a bush or a standard.—(VC. 

Crocus Imperatl. — This Italian Crocus is 
always Welcome, and it lias done well this 
■ season on tlie whole; Some clumps are not 
yet fully open (February IStli), but others in 
more sunny places have been bright for some 
time. C. Imperatl is one of the hardiest and 
earliest, and its purple Bowers, witli their 
pretty exteriors, are always appreciated. 

Berberis Aquifollum.— The flower-heads of 
’ this useful, low-growing shrub are very for¬ 
ward, and with a little more mild weather 
will be bursting. Tills 'Burberry', always so 
fresh looking, is'inost serviceable for cutting 
when a handful of evergreens is wanted. II 
makes a capital wind-break for low-growing 
plants or ail edging for odd pathways.—C. T,, 

' beds. 

Winter Heliotrope.— This commenced to 
bloom with me in January. The best place 
for Potashes fragrans is, perhaps, iff tin* 
woodland or in the rougher parts of the 
garden, and if it can be arranged let it pome 
up through a groundwork of Ivy or Peri¬ 
winkle, the deep-green foliage of which 
serves to throw up the somewhat dingy 
flowers of the Petasites.—0. T. 

Violet Eynsford Giant.— Growing along the 
top of a low .retaining wall, its trailing 
growths falling to file ground, this fragrant 
Violet is now blooming freely. The hand¬ 
some single purple flowers, each 1J inches in 
diameter, are appearing in great numbers, 
and being borne on long siems are excellent 
for small vases. Tile flowers have a con¬ 
spicuous white eye which intensities their 
charm.—E. M. 

Lungwort (1‘ulmousirial.—This delightful 
old hardy plant is among the first to bloom 
in the iierbneeous border. With me-it is 
already (tlie middle of February) in flower. 
Being low-growing and early-blooming it is 
well to keep it to tlie front of tlie border 
where It can be seen. Fulmonaria does well 
in shade, hut as the suu is hot very hot nor 
continuous when it flowers, relegating it to a 
shady spot is not u necessity.—C. T-, Ampt- 
hHf, bells. 

Fruit-growing decline.—' The decline of the 
fruit-growing industry was discussed at the 
annual dinner of the Rondon and Provincial 
Fruit Buyers’ Association, held on Tuesday, 
February 22n)l, at the Connaught Rooms. 
Mr. F. It. Ridley (Past Master of the 
Fruiterers' Company) expressed regret that 
Kugllsb fruit-growers did not boom tlicir in¬ 
dustry sulliciently. Mr. James Bradnum 
(president) said that in 11)13 there were 
323,271 acres under fruit in this country, but 
since then there had licen a decrease of over 
12.000 acres. The responsibility lay with the 
railway companies, which had declined to 
give either adequate facilities for transport 
or reasonable freight charges. 


CAIWEJVIJV'G ILL U SIR AT ED. 

Elsholtzia Staunton!.— An uncommon ami 
showy plant, this looks well at the back of 
the border late in the autumn, when its long 
spikes of bright pink or carmine flowers 
appear. It is a -■eiui-shnihby plant, growing 
ii feet or (i feel high, and is a rapid grower 
ami quite hardy II is a native of China and 
well worth growing, the time of its flower¬ 
ing making It doubly welcome. The foliage 
is pleasantly flagrant.—O. C. C. 

Caryopteris mastacanthus. — This pretty 
'shrub, sometimes known as the blue Spiram, 
is another of Ilie many treasures which'come 
from China. It makes'a tine plant for the 
large rock garden, with its soft blue flowers, 
which are freely produced laic in the 
autumn. The foliage is of a silvery shade, 
and the plant is of a somewhat spreading 
nature, so (lint it is best to cut It back in 
spring. If likes an oieii, siinnv position,— 
X. L. 

Cassinia fulvida (syn. Diplnpappus chrysn- 
phylius).—For giving a warm patch of 
golden colour this shrub .is very useful, the 
foliage being very ornamental. The small 
flowers are of a creamy-white colour, and 
produced over a long period, hut are not of 
much account. It thriven in a peaty soil and 
will do well in the shade of treys. The stems 
as well as the leaves are yellow, so that tie' 
whole shrub is suffused with a rich goldeu 
tint.—W. <4. 

Sciila bifolia. —It seems to me that a good 
deal might be done by those who have plenty 
of time a) l heir disposal to secure a longer 
succession of flowers of Sciila bifolia by rais¬ 
ing seedlings from the earliest, and latest- 
blooming plants. There is a considerable 
difference in point of time between the first 
(lowers of S. bifolia and others in the same 
'I»uilt ion. This -is particularly noticeable in 
•the ease of-imported Inribs collected in their 
native habitats, even after they leave become 
"established in British gardens. My enriiest 
;l)!oouis of 8. bifolia opened in lhe third week 
of February, while more than a month will 
probably cl,op se before the flowers of l lie 
later bulbs are at their best.— S. Arnott. 

The Taurian Sciila (S. -bifolia (nurica).— 
This is always the first of the .Squills io 
bloom with one, a spike 8 inches high of its 
charming rich violet (lowers being fully open 
on the last day of January, t lie soil'll round 
being full of the reddish-green sheaths of 
.others which were a couple of inches above 
■ground, promising a future display, 8. 
bifolia tuurica comes from the mountains of 
Asia Minor. There is a form called S. b. t. 
ruberrima, which ■ Is said to he earlier slid, 
bill I fear this plant is scarce. Indeed, the 
true 8. b. taurioa is difficult to get, 8. 
auneiia or some other often being sent. A 
good position for this charming plant is at. 
the foot of a sunny wall or large boulder on 
the rock garden, where, if only a single spike 
of bloom is visible, it at once catches the eve. 
—E. M. 

Iris reticulata increasing.— In a recent 
issue Mr. McGuffdg writes of this lovely little 
Iris as increasing but slowly with him. 1 find 
it Increase very fast in toy garden, where it is 
grown on a hoi, dry, sandy bank, hut not 
nearly so rapidly Where it Is grown on the 
level. All my experience goes to show that 
it likes a warm, dry soil, but I am aware that 
others grow it successfully under quite other 
conditions. I think I remember Mr. Clarence 
Elliott writing that it does well with- ldui in 
quite a heavy.soil. I grow I. DnnfoiiMa* in 
lhe same dry bank against a south wall. tail, 
though I was advised to give it exactly the 
same treatment as 1. reticulata, it does not 
seem very happy. Perhaps it requires more 
moisture than it gets of a heavier soil than a 
mixture of very sandy loam and leaf-soil, 
which seems to suit Iris reticulata and I. 
unguicularis so well. I should' he glad of any 
hints ns to I. Dnnfordke, as it Is a little gem 
-X. L. • • ' 
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Streptosolen Jameson i is. we fear, tfot grown 
so extensively os it should lie, for it Is a 
gem for late winter and early spring flower¬ 
ing—a decidedly pretty combination of 
colours. The flowers keep well when cut and 
used for indoor decoration, it is of easy‘cul¬ 
tivation, and will flower at almost any sea¬ 
son, but is, we think, prettiest and most use¬ 
ful at lhe lime named. 

Clematis Armandi.— This is a flue every- 
green species with white flowers in large 
clusters in early April. It is a point in its 
favour that tin* late frosts we arc occasion¬ 
ally .troubled with after it comes,Into flower 
appear to have little or no effect upon its 
blooms. So. far ns my information goes I 
•believe it is quite hardy except in the coldest 
parts of England and Scotland.—S. A. 

Primula frondosa.— One of the most valu¬ 
able Primulas for grouping in roekwork is P. 
frondosa. Tin* variety may correct ly ' be 
described as a perennial, but it is easily 
raised from seeds, and if young plants do 
not flower so freely as those' wliieli have been 
established fora year or two, the flowers of 

tin* former are, 1 think, superior,_Seldom 

attaining to a height of more than 0 inches, 
tlie foliage is tljlek and,massive for its si/,e, 
about 4 inches in length, and about 1 inch in 
width. The flowers are usually of a rosy- 
lihic shade, ami the'entire plaut Is covered 
thickly with farina.—A Scottish Gaudknku. 

The Winter Aconite. I recently saw at a 
•■farmhouse in this coutily a very fine .dis¬ 
play of tiiis flower. The plants appeared to 
form a carpet, to-a long and modernfely-broud 
border which was backed by various shrubs, 
it was difficult lo see from the ’bits what 
other plants were in lhe border. How the 
Era lit his would fare when any digging or 
dividing'of tlie herbaceous plants took place 
is not. hard to guess. Much unnecessary 
mutilation' must take place. .V bettor- prac¬ 
tice, is to plant such flowers in places where 
seldom, if ever, disturbed, in this garden I 
have a small group under tin* branches iif a 
Billie tree, and this year a stray, deep-violet 
Crocus tame up among them, suggesting for 
some future occasion a hit of stinking colour 
arrangement.— V. T., Amplhill, beds. 

Rhododendron praecox.— Groups of this 
which were literally covered witli flower- 
buds, and promised a brilliant display, re¬ 
ceived a severe cheek early in February, 
bting taught by sharp frosts when the shrubs 
were Wet. All the fully-open flowers, and 
some of the more advanced buds, are spoilt. 
There is, however, a large, number yet to 
open, and given a few mild days we may. yet 
enjoy the bright rosy-purple flowers. Ha ppily 
« few sprays of buds were cut and placed 
indoors, anil these have now opened and ure 
much admired. This is such it lovely early- 
flowering Rhododendron that the most 
sheltered position in the garden should be 
assigned it. It. calls tor no Special Soil—if 
free from lime—and is quite a success here, 
growing in ii stiff and-rather soapy Soli.—M., 
Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum Autocrat.—I was much 
interested in reading the note on this variety 
by E. H. Jenkins (page 93, issue February 
1—tlit. Tlie tine illustration is also interest¬ 
ing ami instructive. Undoubtedly, ibis is a 
grand variety for decoration and for market. 
I.ast year 1 had two plants which were grown 
in 10-inch pots and only given ordinary treat¬ 
ment. They bore, however, sixteen flue 
blooms each measuring about 3 inches across. 
If really well grown the plants would yield 
twenty blooms each. I hope to have a nice 
batch of this variety during the coming sea¬ 
son. Autocrat is very similar to Cheshuut 
While, but tiie plants of tlie lalt,«vK are 
dwarfer, and the steins, immediately below 
tlie flowers, are more downy. T cut my last, 
blooms of Cbeshuui White on January 27th — 
G. G. 1). 
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As a cordon on the Quince it crops con- 
sisienily. and the fruits come into season 
towards the end of January—although I have 
had them plump and good at times until tile 
beginning of March. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Restricting the Roots of Pigs. 

Very often Figs, when planted out under 
glass, take on a gross and unfruitful growth, 
especially during the first few years after 
planting, or 'until they come into bearing. 
This is through the borders being too deep 
and rich, and also through the root-run not 
being sufficiently- limited. Where the root¬ 
ing medium is so arranged ns to allow this 
uncontrolled growtli it necessitates n regular 
system of root-pruning, which does not 
always have the desired effect of creating 
fruitful growth. True enough, where there 
is head-room to allow of a free extension of 
growth, the trees come sooner into lien ring 
than they otherwise would do, <tnd many Fig 
trees which have always been provided with 
an uncontrolled root-run could, no doubt, la- 
pointed out which carry flue crops annually. 
These observations do not refer to those 
large, old trees of which tiiore are some 
ahout, and which are as fruitful ns it is pos¬ 
sible for them to lie, and which neither re¬ 
quire,‘nor <lo they have, any root-pruning to 
cause them to bo so, and yet the roots are 
uncontrolled. In these eases the soil they 
are growing in is of tlie most suitable 
description, and overlying either chalk, 
gravel, or lime. 

Fig trees, in the majority of oases, are 
grown in narrow, low houses, and the growth 
in these is often so rank that very little fruit, 
.if. .any, is produced, and this simply through 
.planting the trees out in rich and deep 
borders with very little, ff any, restriction. 
To overcome this difficulty, and knowing the 
results which would accrue from not rest rie- 
Ing the rooting space, as tlit* structure in 
Itself is not large, the border, In my own 
case, previous to planting, was formed into 
partitions, each tree being confined to a space 
of <i feet by 3 feet, the border being .TO Inches 
in depth, the- bottom as Well as sides being 
of brickwork. The rooting space being thus 
restricted, tlie growth made is not at all 
gross, and at. the same time fruitful. Tin- 
growth made annually is extremely short- 
jointed and fruitful: consequently the trees 
require but little stopping, the annual growth 
(after the first vigour of planting has passed) 
rarely exceeding 8 inches or !) inches. 

By being restricted at the roots, of course, 
more attention' is needed as to Watering. 
Feeding with liquid-manure must trike place 
in the height of tile growing season, for 
although a large-rooting medium tends to 
grossness, yet when confined no other fruit- 
tree will take assistance so freely or lie so 
benefited by It ns the Fig. Nor must rich 
mnnurinl top-dressings be neglected. In any 
case, where the Fig trees are growing much 
too freely through a too liberal root-rim and 
insufficient surface for training, the above 
•method of restriction Could be easily adopted. 

i 4 ** Grower. 


Planting Strawberries in Spring. 

Ix many gardens where runners are not pre¬ 
pared for planting in August or September 
the planting will have been deferred till 
spring. As ttie roots are now active no Lime 
should lie lost in getting the plants into their 
permanent quarters, and unless some cure is 
taken good results cannot be secured. In 
lifting the young plants ns much soil should 
be obtained as possible, taking every care to 
preserve the roots. Growing in pots those 
kinds that do not winter well answers ad¬ 
mirably, as the plants are readily transferred 
■to their fruiting quarters and start away 
rapidly when planted out. The pot system 
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Gunnera magellanica. — This is one of a 

small set of these plants which differ so 
greatly in point of size from G. man ion la and 
G. sc-abra Unit llnise who ate on the outlook 
for hold plants may jiass it- over. It is a 
plant for the small bog or for some place, in 
the rock garden where it can have n moist, 
peaty soil, or even for a border where some 
of the hardy Orchids are grown in pent and 
loam. I know of one Scottish garden where 
a plant lias been in the same position for 
twenty years <Vr-so find is still thriving.—S. 
AttXOTT. 

Cloriosas.— Now that circumstances permit, 
to some extent, a return to something like 
pre-war conditions, it is possible that some 
of the plants which were then dispensed with 
may again find room in our greenhouses or 
stoves. Among these many will welcome the 
Gloriosfis, than which it. is questionable if we 
have iuiy more gorgeous warm-house, plant. 
At times, we are.,told that G. superba must 
have.the heat of the stove, and that, it does 
well in such a house is, of course, undeniable. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

FRUIT. 

Apple Newton Wonder. 

This, one of the very best late-keeping 
Apples, should have a place In every garden, 
great or small, where this point .is of import¬ 
ance. The tree may he grown in any form, 
and it fruits freely from about tin- third 
year of planting. Healthiness and freedom 
from disease, especially canker, are its chief 
chaiacteristics. The fruits are medium to 
large, and take on a rich colour when allowed 
to ripen on the tree, and are then, when most 
other varieties have been gathered, very con¬ 
spicuous. 

-■ Newton Wonder is, I consider, one of 

Hu- most valuable winter Apples wo have, 
tl Is an Ideal Apple for baking or stewing, 
and in addition it. requires little, if any, 
sugar. Taler, say in February, March, or 
even later, If given cool storage and not 
gathered loo early, it is valuable for dessert. 
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At tlie. same time, Gloriosas can he grown 
wonderfully well in a temperature which 
ranges from S5 degs. Fahr. to <>0 (legs., and 
when their brilliant flowers are seen hanging 
from the rafters or from the. roof of a warm 
conservatory there can he no two opinions as 
to tlielr popularity. Now is the time to make 
a beginning. The tubers limy he shaken out 
of the pots in 'which they ripened,'the old 
soil removed, and l-eptotled in good loam, leaf- 
ntouTd, and sand. Peat is considered, by 
some Indispensable, but this is not, in reality, 
so. In the earliest stages as jintcli heat as 
possible should be given, and this may he 
lessened , ns progress. Is made. Too. much 
water is dangerous to tlie plants in the earliest 
stages, but afterwards Gloriosas appreciate 
plenty of moisture. Begin the training up 
rafter or roof early, as the growths are.blit tie 
and easily broken if not timeously supported. 
—A Scottish Garde.nek. 


:: Motes of the week .—The Editor will he 
grateful to readers irho will kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of heauty or interest 
Of the day. 


Those who have in the past failed with the 
Wellington may with advantage plant, the 
Newton Wonder. The fruits are large, when 
well grown, very distinct in appearance, ami 
also handsome. By some it-is supposed to lie 
a cross between the Blenheim and Welling¬ 
ton. I prefer it to the Wellington, ms the 
tree is a good grower and well suited for 
orchard culture; .indeed, it does, well in all 
forms when once established. Grown in 
bush form, or as a standard, it is of great 
value in gardens where space is limited. 

A G. 


Pear Easter BeurrA— At, times, .when one is 
able.to say a good word for any fruit, such 
may prove of assistance to those who are 
hesitating concerning varieties to plant. 
Although Easter Bcurre is at its best before 
tbe. period indicated by its name, yet late 
Pears of good quality are none too numerous, 
mud intending planters will not go far wrong 
in respect of the variety. Further south, 
Easter Beurre will, I know, succeed ns a 
hush, hut in our northern latitudes It re¬ 
quires a wall. It is specially good, so grown. 


Apple • Neivton Wonder. 
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may often be adopted by those who have a 
crop growing on land in the early autumn 
and cannot.afford to destroy it; by getting late 
runners into -1 j-incli jails they will not lose so 
much time as frequently occurs by planting 
or lifting out of rows. In many gardens there 
will bo a scarcity of good runners Unless 
jdanls are grown sjiecially for tluit purpose, 
and when ground is scarce the layering of 
runners into IJ-Inch pots will not take long. 
These should be plunged over I he rims In 
beds, and al lids date good (limits can tie had 
either for fruiting or the production of 
runners for slock. Those plants will give a 
few very fine frtiils Ibis season, and a very 
heavy crop next year if planted in good land. 
After the second crop they should be de¬ 
stroyed, Ibe ground trenched and planted 
with a different crop, liy Ibis mode of cul¬ 
ture extra line fruits are secured the first 
season, tint, of course, not In great quantity. 
'I'lie flowers also, lo got extra good fruils, 
will have lo be (binned, and a good mulch, 
with plenty of moisture, will be required in a 
dry season. When planted out of rows from 
runners planted Into Iasi autumn, as previ¬ 
ously noted, it is important to secure as many 
roots as possible if cropping Is allowed Hie 
same season. Of course, where it can take 
place, (‘ntiie removal of all flower-trusses 
from spring-planted runners would assist in 
the production of strong early runners and a 
very heavy crop of fruit, the following season. 
In many eases where weak runners are 
secured late in the autumn lids last mode of 
culture would lie advisable, as when planted 
late and not at all strong, there is often much 
loss of plants. Another equally useful plan 
may he adopted—that is, planting out doubly 
thick in the autumn, carefully lifting every 
other plant early in spring, fruiting those not 
lifted, and using the newly-jilanted ones for 
the production of stock. In planting those 
jiotted up into lj-ineh pots In autumn if. is 
necessary to remove the drainage and lo 
slightly break the ball of roots. When Straw¬ 
berries occujiied the same ground for years it. 
was Important to pay every attention lo 
manuring and d(*o|i cultivation, but under 
wliat may he termed the yearly system more 
choice of soils can he given I lie crop. Deep 
cultivation is equally necessary with ample 
room for the foliage to develop, and lo pre¬ 
vent. damp or decay in wet seasons. In plant¬ 
ing ou light, soils it is important, to have Hie 
ground prepared a few weeks before to allow 
it to sellle. In light soils il js also necessary 
to well tread or even roll before planting, as 
Ibe ground should he in as solid a state as 
possible. In dry weather a mulch of spent 
Mushroom-manure or litter will be of great 
assistance. 

Outdoor Peaches and Nectarines. 

The article in Gaiwenixo of February 5th, 
as to outdoor I’eacli growing in. Yorkshire, 
suggests tluit it would Is- well to onco more 
remind all Intending planters of the Poach 
and Nectarine outside as lo Ibe advisability 
whether in these times there Is sufficient 
labour in tho garden to do these fruits 
thoroughly well; also to Ik- prepared to meet 
the Inevitable expense attending their cult 1- 
vation. I have in a previous note pointed 
out that considerably more time, care, and 
expense have to be allotted lliese fruits than 
to others, and unless the grower is prepared 
for this the planting of them will only bring 
disappointment. There are, of course, in¬ 
stances where necessary protection is avail¬ 
able, and llie staff is sufficient to pay the 
necessary attention, hut I am thinking of the 
very many gardens (hat are now carried on 
with possibly a third of (he slaff, and at a 
minimum of exjieiise. Where orchard-houses 
of a size adaptable to the trees exist they 
may he planted, because under such con¬ 
ditions no protecting material lias io lie pur¬ 
chased. and insect pests can bo kept under 
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at Utile expense. This not only applies lo 
things like aphides and red spider, but to 
earwigs, found little under glass, but very 
troublesome sometimes outside, especially on 
old walls, and to wasps, that can he kept 
fairly easily out of houses, but cause a lot 
of damage lo outside fruit iu those districts 
where lliey are numerous. There is, ion. 
always I he jiossihility of a check and conse¬ 
quent damage to foliage in outside cultiva¬ 
tion owing to a sudden and very pronounced 
drop In the temperature. 

I am quite aware that splendid Peaches 
and .Nectarines have Ix-eii grown outside, and 
doubtless are yet in some places, and in com¬ 
mon with the older generation of gardeners 
have greatly admired perfectly trained, 
healIhy trees and line fruit. Times have, 
however, itllered, and unless Hie necessary 
amount of attention can he given I should 
strongly advise careful consideration before 
planting outside. IC. It. S. 

J/tirrhi'irk, 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

The Hedgehog in the Garden. 

IlEixiKltnus at times flml I heir way into llie 
garden, nnd Ibe other day, when looking for 
early flowers on wliat Is known as the Prim¬ 
rose I tank, 1 found no fewer than three 
liilK-rnating hedgehogs. Needless to say, 
after a cursory inspection of their cosy and 
impervious. nest, (which is composed of 
closely woven Grass and leaves), the “ pigs ” 
were left lo finish ibeir winter sleep iu jieace. 
Too often, however, it is otherwise, for 
almost everyone a.yqienrs lo have an antipathy 
to Hie harmless hedgehog. In the garden it 
does bill good, for being, to some extent, car¬ 
nivorous,, if destroys quantities of slugs and 
snails, ns well ns, no doubt, other enemies 
of tiie gardener. Unobtrusive and harmless, 
11 jxissvs my comprehension why the hedge¬ 
hog Is so much persecuted In rural districts. 
Hoys are. of course, the chief offenders, and 
Hi their case II is, no doubt, lack of thought 
which is resjionslble. The gamokeejier. too, 
has a vendetta against tho hedgehog. One 
keeper I know, an otherwise intelligent man, 
gravely assures me that, not only does the 
hedgehog suck the eggs of game birds (wliat 
a host of enemies these game birds have, to 
be sure!), but that, when cows arc lying 
down In Hie fields, the milk is drawn from 
their udders by the malevolent hedgehog. 
That he may poach eggs I am not disposed 
io dispute, from lack of opportunities for 
olisorvation. but that n hedgehog will rob 
cows of their milk I decline lo believe. He 
the case as il may. I have no fault to find 
willt the hedgehog in the garden, and, tlmt 
being so, il will find sanctuary there. 

Palmar. W. MrG. 


NOTES AND I/E PLIES. 

Crubs in soil. —I enclose a sample of several 
grubs I have dug up in the vegetable part of 
my garden. Are these destructive to vege¬ 
tation, nnd, if so, could you kindly say how 
to rid Ibe ground of same?—P. Rf.f.d. 

[Tho grub you send is that of the very 
destructive cockchafer. These larva; do 
much harm, and your host plan will be lo 
turn up the soil and let llie fowls mil on It. 
failing which the grubs should be collected 
and fed lo j>igs or burned. Nothing you can 
add to the soil is likely lo be really effec¬ 
tive.] 

Broccoli leaves injured. —Will you please 
toll me wliat disease lias attacked llie en¬ 
closed leaves of Purple Sprouting, While 
Hroccoli and spring Cabbage? The Purple 
Sprouting Hroccoli was planted on ground 
that bad been occupied by Peas, and grew 
away very robust, but about a month ago 
the plants were covered with rust, as the 
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enclosed leaves, and it. has spread, to Hie 
Broccoli mal spring Cabbage growing near 
b;.. I have sprayed with Bordeaux, but it 
does not seem to check it. It first appears 
in the young leaves like black spots, and as 
tlie leaf develops, so the disease spreads 
until it looks just like something burnt. 
Could it possibly lie Introduced by affected 
seed. Hu- same as Hie Celery disease? I re¬ 
member Hie seedling planls looking brown 
or searched, when very small, hut they 
seemed to grow out of it.—M. It. Hfuin. 

Ill is no! imiiossihle. but very unlikely. 
Hint the disease of Hroecoli was introduced 
with llie seed. It is due to the fungus 
MycoMpluernlla Itmeieleola. and is a difficult, 
disease to deal with. Spraying with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture is not likely lo do much good, 
since llie fungicide would tie unlikely io 
stick. Burgundy mixture, lo which 4 oz. soft 
soap per gallon liod lieeii added, would Is" 
more likely lo lie useful.] 

Big-bud on Black Currants.— Tiiose wlio 
suffer from this disease are usually advised 
to grid) up hadly infested hushes and burn 
them, lint this is not really necessary if one 
is prepared to take a little trouble, for there 
is no doulit tlmt this jiesl can lie eradicated 
by iiersusleiil spraying* of the affected bushes 
every ten days or fortnight in the early 
spring while the mites are migrating from 
the old buds lo fresh fields. If one does not 
want to do this or cannot fqm-e the time, it 
may lie jirefenible to cut nul nil the affected 
branches from the base and burn them, leav¬ 
ing Hie hushes lo throw up new stems. This 
should be done in winter, while llie mites are 
still In the old buds. I have seen very badly 
affected hushes quite rejuvenated In this 
way, the new branches being quite free from 
Ibe iiest, and, although it may be objected 
tlmt it would lie as quick lo grub up the old 
bushes and plant new ones, one may not want 
the e.viiense of buying new bushes, especially 
at. present prices. A well-rooted and other¬ 
wise healthy plant, even If entirely cut back, 
will make a new bush quite as quickly as if 
an entirely new one is planted.—O. C. C. 

Slugs, etc., In winter. —The mild days we 
have lieen having so frequently this winter 
have brought slugs out on llie war-qiatli in 
numbers, and much damage, particularly to 
rock plants, will be done where they nre not 
hunted down. Many alpine plants that are 
resting now will have the crowns eaten right 
down, so that the plants may he quite killed. 
Aster alplnus seems to lie sjiecially favoured, 
anil so are some of (lie choicer Campanulas. 
The larger and lighter coloured slugs are 
easily detected with a lamp on a dark, warm, 
moist night, hut some of the worst offenders 
nre the small black or olive-coloured slugs, 
which keep close to the ground and are diffi¬ 
cult to see; these do a lot of damage. They 
may lie trapped, bill hunting with a lamp is 
the liest means of dealing with litem. The 
hibernating caterpillars of some of the com¬ 
mon moths, sin'll as the yellow underwing nnd 
olliors, will also lie found actively at work on 
mild nights, and are more easily detected 
with a lamp than slugs. These, too, can do 
a lot of mischief. So can worms under certain 
conditions. I have several times found pieces 
of Gentiana aeaulis nibbled through under¬ 
ground in a patch of moraine, and have 
traced the damage to large worms. These 
come oui on warm, moist nights, and can be 
caught if one is fairly quick to grab thorn be¬ 
fore they have lime to retreat to their boles. 
Surely there is no lack of foes fora gardener, 
but wliat would gardening lie without some 
battles lo fight?—N. L. 

Leaf spot on Celery.— As a grower of 
Celery for more Ilian forty years, I was deejily 
Interested in the article on leaf spot or Iiligbf 
which apjieared in Gaudf.xixo of January 
2!)th, page <10. Hitherto success lias been 
fairly good up tilt last season, when failure 
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dogged my every effort after firing planted 
out. The trenches were prepared with the 
usual care, perhaps a lillle more so as my 
break was to be a smaller one than formerly. 
Sis'il procured from a well-known firm germi¬ 
nated well. The pricking off and growing on 
proceeded without the slightest check, and 
everything gave promise of success. When 
Anally placed in the trenches an acceptable 
thin fell, anil never a leaf flagged. A fort¬ 
night Utter, however, the flrst signs, so ably 
depicted In your article, appeared. Never 
having seen or experienced Anything of the 
kind before, I was completely taken by sur¬ 
prise. Seeing the centre leaves still retained 
their freshness, the outer ones were removed, 
afterwards syringing with a soap I occasion¬ 
ally use. II was no good. A fortnight later 
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The New Bedding Polyahtha Rose, 
Glory of Hurst. 

Rose gari-V-tis, of necessity, from time to 
lime are transformed Into things of greater 
beauty and utility by the advent of new 
varieties displacing the old, particularly so 
i > those instances where, as a matter of 
principle or high enthusiasm, such places re- 
p resort I progress! and a desire to he in Ihe 
front rank and up lo dale. For such zealous 
admirers of Ihe Queen of Flowers lliere is 
abundant scope. During recent years, owing 
l > tlie coining of tlio rlwarfest bedding sorts. 



Diosa putyaiu/ia \jiortj uj Durst, 


the plants again developed the same tendency, 
when I again removed 1 In* Older leaves, 
syringing as before. After lids 1 gave tip the 
fight, when soon the plants disappeared alto¬ 
gether, my only regret being that 1 did not 
net at the very tirst on tlie closing part of 
your point t as to control, viz., “dig up and 
burn them." Should such again occur litis 
certainly would be my line of action. The 
trouble through the seed never dawned upon 
me until I read your article, which lias pro¬ 
bably saved me another stinmier’s annoyance. 
— J. I’aTKRSON. Jtutherforil. Umrliurijli. 


All oorresoondenoe on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor “ Cardening 
Illustrated,” 8, Bouverle Street, London, E.C., 
and not to Individuals. 


Jessie, Orleans, and others, tlie poteutlaU- 
lit's of the Rose garden have appreciably In¬ 
creased. lty their advent not only are beds 
of Roses of a new typo made possible, enr- 
1 k tin" llictm, as it were. wOth flower aurl leaf 
for mouths on end, but in quite a new way 
the older typos, and Ihe taller growers in 
particular, may he edged by them, thus mak¬ 
ing them shareholders in the scheme—lit 
associates for I lie host. It is in either con- 
mellon Hint attention is directed lo the new 
bedding I’olynntha Rose, Glory of Hurst, 
which mi mo into prominence In Ihe summer 
mill autumn of last year. The illustration 
which accompanies this note gives an excel¬ 
lent idea of its flower freedom and cluster¬ 
ing liabll, though a big honk of It when 
shown by ihe raiser was In the nature of n 
revelation. It has been evolved by the cross¬ 


ing of Jessie anil Orleans Rose, iinquesl Ion- 
ttbly two ,of the dwnrfest and best of the 
Polynnfhn set. Possessed of such attributes, 
it was a happy Inspiration Hint caused Mr. 
Elisha Hicks, one of the keenest of tlie 
younger school of rusarians to cross the 
nbovc-named varieties, and thus become the 
jnsMument of- hringinsr ♦Hoeys** lhtmh inlo 
/Isung. Endowed with the flower freedom 
and good foliage of its parents, ns also their 
dwarfness, the newcomer is, we think, des¬ 
tined for high place with Ihe best, if no 1 
indeed, universal, popularity. In colour and 
flower size it is virtually a glorified Orlcnus 
Rose, a stride forward lit Rose raising which 
is ns marked as it is welcome. No Rose of 
its Okies that we rcenll is so prodigal of blos¬ 
som ns It, none worthy of more attention. It 
is not only suited for tlie associations already 
named, but where tall standards ,n re 
favoured in beds would form flowery under¬ 
growth of tlie most deli'«hlful description, 
wit lie affording a new feature In not a few 
Rose gardens of ihe present time. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND IfEPLIES. 

Selection of Roses.— I should be obliged for 
si list of about eighteen really good pillar 
Roses for (in a good o|ien position) against a 
row of Oak posts headed by Oak beams, the 
whole about 12 feet high. They must lie of 
good constitution, free flowerers, ami scented 
if possible. I should like an extended season 
of flowering. I do not want Crimson or Rlnsh 
Ramblers or Dorothy Perkins, ele.. but 1 
should be glad to know of a few good singles. 
—C. I*. 

[Wo think you would And ihe following 
suitable for your purpose in every particular 
except that of being scented, of which not all 
possess that desirable property:—Mme. A. 
Carrlere (white, scented), Longworth Rambler 
(crimson), W. A. Richardson (orange-yellow, 
fragrant), Rcine Marie Henrielte (ehcrr.v-roil, 
fragrant), Coleestrin (satin rose, scented), 
Reve d'Or (buff), Alberto Uarbler (cream), 
Excelsa (bright scarlet), I.ndy Godivn (flesh- 
pink), Rene Andre (snffrou, tinted red), 
Paul's Scarlet, Mrs. F. W. Flight (rose pink). 
Thousand Beauties t rose-pink), White 1). 
Perkins, Minnehaha (dark rose, scented). 
Climbing Caroline Testoul (salmon-pink), 
Cortssimu (flesh, fragrant), The Garland 
(white, sweet scented). A similar number of 
singles are:—Moonlight (lemon-white). Pink 
Pearl, Mrs. It. Wrlnch (pink), American 
IIliar (rose-pink), Leuchstern (rose, while 
eye), Hiawatha (crimson), Evangeline (while, 
tipped pink), Cupid (flesh). Mermaid (yellow), 
Una (buff to white), Eisenach (roil, white 
eye), Jersey Beauty (yellow), Paradise (pink 
and white), Pink Roamer, Ariel (amaranth), 
Bardou Job (crimson). Rubra (scarlet), 
Joseph Billard (carmine).] 

Rose Leonie Lamesch.— Those who do not 
know this Rose would be astonished nt the 
gorgeous effect which it produces when in 
full flower. Individually the blossoms are of 
little account, the form being poor, but they 
are produced in great profusion and their 
colour is a fiery orange-red, so Hint a large 
bush or a group of bushes when in bloom 
makes a great splash of vivid colour in the 
garden. It is less exacting in ils require¬ 
ments than many Roses, and will glow and 
flower splendidly even in a light and poor 
soil. It needs but little attenlion in the way 
of pruning.—N. L. 
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IJJDOOfl PLANTS. 

Growing Cyclamens. 

Kindi, v inform me in Gardening us to (lie miulilv of the loam is in no wn 


cultivation of (’yelumens. I have never been 
able to grow them. When should t he seed be 
sown, and how often should the {limits be 
potted, and what is the best compost for 
them?- M. ItniNKi.eA'. 

[.Signs are not wanting that the cultivation 
of Cyclamen persieum Is becoming very popu¬ 
lar, a matter which occasions no surprise 
when the improvement that has taken place 
in regard to the size, quality, and tlie great 
variety of colours now to he seen in the 
flowers is taken into consideration. As a 
plant for furnishing a king succession of 
bloom for gathering, the Cyclamen is-un¬ 
equalled, while well-flowered plants lend 
themselves to the adornment of either con¬ 
servatory, greenhouse, or dwelHng-liouse with 
most satisfactory results. Witli proper eare 
and attention the plants remain a long lime 
in bloom, and. given a proper place to grow, 
as well as to flower them in. they may lie had 
in perfection for quite six months out of the 
twelve. Their greatest value consists, per¬ 
haps, in the fact'that they come into and 
continue to bloom ail through the most dreary 
months of the year, just when flowers are 
none too plentiful. On this account also 
should they be grown, and wherever cut 
blooms or flowering. plants are In demand, 
Cyclamens should then occupy a foremost 
position. Cyclamen persieum is not a difficult 
plant to cultivate, but at Hie same time it 
must, be accorded Just, the right treatment I lie 
year round, otherwise the results obtained 
are but indifferent. 

Seed-sowinc. takes place early in October. 
Hans, well drained and tilled with light, rich 
soil, are used for the purpose, and every seed 
is regularly placed by hand on the surface 
and lightly pressed into l lie soil wllli 1 lie 
linger. The pans are stood on a shelf close 
up to the glass In a house where Hie lempers- 
ture ranges between ISO degs and G5 degs.. and 
are covered with sheets of glass until germi¬ 
nation takes place. When Hie seedlings have 
made two to three leaves they arc polled inlo 
small sixly-sized |kiIs, in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, and are afterwards re¬ 
turned to the shelf previously occupied by 
the seed-pans. Being close to the glass, and 
haying the advantage of a moist, genial atmo¬ 
sphere, they grow freely, yet beep dwarf and 
sturdy, and by the end of January or early in 
February it re ready for shifting inlo large 
sixty-sized pots. 

Hotting and compost.—As liy this time I he 
plants need more space they are then trans¬ 
ferred to a narrow, span-roofed house, which 
is heated, and stood a good distance apart io 
allow tlie foliage ample room for develop¬ 
ment. When the roots arc found to lie work¬ 
ing freely round Hie outside of Hie balls of 
soil they are then shifted into Hie pots in 
which they will bloom. The most vigorous 
examples go into thirty-two's, and the oliters 
into forty-eights. The compost on this occa¬ 
sion consists of two-thirds turfy loam, one 
third nice, flaky leaf-mould, a fair proportion 
of dried cow-dung rubbed through a sieve, 
some old lime-rubble broken small, and some 
coarse silver sand. In order to secure free¬ 
dom front attacks of wire-worms and oilier 
noxious insects Hie loam is always sterilised 
beforehand by being subjected to the beat of 
a wood tire. The fire is laid, and some old 
sheets of iron supported on bricks are llien 
put ou top. On these the loam is spread, and 
is allowed to remain long enough after Hie 
fire is lighted for the soil to become 
thoroughly heated, without being actually 
charred. No insects or fungoid germs can 
survive this ordeal, and at the same lime the 


The iilams are again relumed to Hie 'liouse 
mentioned to make tiieir growth, and when 
they commence to bloom they are transferred 
to the other, or flowering, house referred to, 
where they remain throughout the blooming 
period. 

Summer treatment.— During the summer 
the roof and side-lights of the house are 
shaded with “ Summer Cloud,” and when the 
sun is very strong an additional amount of 
shading is afforded by mats. Syringing is 
performed twice daily, the paths, etc., are 
damped frequently, and the house vaporised 
occasionally as a preventive measure. Green¬ 
fly and limps are l lie worst insect enemies 
to contend with in Cyclamen culture, but if 
the precaution is taken to vaporise ns ad¬ 
vised, hot It can easily he kept at bay. Soft 
water alone, which is stored in a tank fed by 
Hie gutters tixed on the house, is used for 
watering. On the approach of autumn the 
surface soil in the pots Is loosened to the 
depth of half an inch and taken away. This 
is replaced with fresh compost, enriched with 
Clay’s Fertiliser, and made very firm. As 
I he flowering period draws nigh, liquid- 
manure and the artificial manure just named 
tire used as stimulants in alternate weeks, 
and during the time the plants continue to 
bloom they receive it, regularly. Grown on 
these lines the plants begin to flower at Hie 
lal ter end of September or early in October, 
and last until the end of January. These are 
replaced by plants the conus of which are 
front two to three years old. When the house 
in which tire seedlings have Pern grown be¬ 
comes vacant it is cleaned, vaporised, and 
then tilled with I hose plants which have been 
standing in frames and pits during the sum¬ 
mer and early autumn. These succeed and 
replace the seedlings hi Hie flowering-house, 
as has already been alluded to. 

ItESTixa the ri.ANTs.—As the plants pass- 
out of bloom they are removed to frames to 
undergo a thorough rest. To this end water 
is gradually withheld, but not entirely, or so 
that the soil becomes dust-dry, as this does a 
great deal of harm, and is the cause of many, 
eorms going “blind.” By the time the old 
leaves have died down, new growths will be 
appearing, and when this becomes general Hie 
coitus should be shaken out and repotted. 
This affords an opportunity of overhauling 
the stock, when any eorms found in an un¬ 
satisfactory condition and those considered to 
lie loo old for growing on another season are 
rejected. The compost used in this ease is 
Hie same as that previously quoted, and the 
pots are either new or such ns have been 
washed. These plants are placed in any pits 
or frames which happen to be n't liberty, and 
stood on a bed of ashes. Watering is most 
carefully done tin I il Hie jsits are well filled 
with roots, when an occasional dose of liquid- 
immure is afforded. Tito crowns are kept well 
syringed until they have broken freely inlo 
growth, after which once daily—this in the 
afternoon—will suffice. They must be kept 
well shaded from the sun, and, if the season 
is a hot and dry one, it is a good plan to turn 
the frames to face the north. When Hie 
nights are warm and dewy it docs the plants 
good to draw the lights off the last tiling and 
return them again in the morning. When the 
time arrives for taking these plants Indoors, 
they are furnished with a good deal of foliage, 
and under the Influence of genial warmth 
leaves continue to develop, and by the time 
I he blooming period is reached each plant is 
amply furnished with its handsome mnriiled 
foliage and flowers in great profusion. Seed¬ 
ling conns are, as before stated, more satis¬ 


factory for early blooming than old ones, and 
arc always very free-flowering, but Hie older 
conns outdistance them in regard to the nnni- 
lier of flowers each is capable of producing, 
many instances occurring of single plants 
having as many as from eighty to 100 blooms 
open on them at one time.] 


Carnation Thor. 

For vivid and pure scarlet colour unmingled 
with aught of crimson or any shade akin, this 
American-raised variety eclipses all I have 
seen in this particular line of the race. Its 
nearest colour-approach that I recall was the 
old Winter Cheer, which, however, was of a 
denser, heavier type of scarlet, the outcome 
probably of a slight commingling of crimson 
in its make-up. When Mr. Englemann ex¬ 
hibited Thor at the British Carnation Show in 
December last a vase of fifty or more of iis 
blooms struck me as by far the most 
brilliantly-coloured scarlet then on view. 
Another good attribute of Thor, so far as I 
know the variety tip to the present, time; is 
that it retains its scarlet in winter, no mean 
asset provided it is characteristic and per¬ 
manent. In other respects the newcomer is 
not large. Its iielals, few la number, almost 
invariably reveal u rather open centre. This, 
curiously enough, was also a shortcoming of 
Winter Cheer already referred to, though 
whether Thor has any of the lntlcr’s blood in 
its veins I am not able to say. If Thor re¬ 
tains its brilliancy in winter and produces a 
fair crop of blooms iCwill be much in demand 
by those hard-headed commercial florists who 
only grow the tilings that sell. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Doronias. —A few plants of ltoronias ore 
worth growing, all hough they appear to have 
gone out of dale and to have been superseded 
by tilings more easily handled and more 
quickly grown. Boron ia mega stigma de¬ 
serves recognition were it only for Its 
delicate perfume, while B. heterophyllu is 
quite as effective as many other better-known 
plants. It is alleged against ltoronias that 
they are difficult to water. To some extent 
this is true, but they are no worse in this re¬ 
spect than other bard-wooded plants. An in¬ 
telligent lad soon picks up, the “knack” of 
dealing with these subjects,'and when this is 
acquired Boronius are as easily bandied as 
Fuchsias or Zonal Pelargoniums. What may 
be described as warm greenhouse culture 
suits Baronins. I’eat is essential to the Well 
being of the plants, and firm potting is desir¬ 
able.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Hippeastrums.—The resting bulbs of 
HLppeastrums may now he shaken out and 
repotted. Occasionally it may hnpiien that 
these, or some of them, were potted on lido 
larger iiots in the course of the previous year. 
In such a case' if the surface soil be care¬ 
fully removed to the depth of 3 inches and 
replaced bv fresh compost it will suffice to 
carry the bulbs over another season. Use a 
good well-rotted loam, a little leaf-mould, and 
it sufficiency of sharp sand. The raising of 
Hippeastrums from seed is an interesting 
hobby, and results, occasionally, in very fine 
flowers.—W. McG. 

Thunbergia alata.— Those looking for a 
trailing plant a little off the beaten truck 
might try Thunbergia alata. Of annual dura¬ 
tion,’seeds ought to be sown in February, 
pricking off w ; ken large enough, and repot I big 
as becomes necessary. Deaf-mould and loam 
in equal proportions, with a dash of sand 
will suit Thunbergias, and at no time ought 
Hie plants lo suffer from the lack of water, or 
red spider will promptly attack them. The 
blooms of T. ulata are of a soft buff with a 
dark centre, and, owing lo the intensity of 
Hie latter, Hie plant is popularly known as 
'• Black-eyed Susan.” —Kirk. 
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ROOM A]1D WINDOW. 

The Bolder-growing Snowdrops (Galanthus). 


In its purity the Snowdrop is unique onions 
the earliest, (lowers of the year. Its early 
blooming and its purity are sufficient to 
ensure for It a welcome, ami in. all probability 
the coining: of no other flower is more eagerly 
looked for. No oilier hardy plant appears 


a plant. Its cultural requirements, once (he 
plant has become established, are simple; the 
"chief difficulty Is in tile qualification this 
sentence embodies. Frequently the collected 
bulbs perish ns the result of tlicit' first flower¬ 
ing, and unless these have given fertile seeds 



Flowers of Galanthus Fosteri in a vase, 



J 




ns a ,>*■ 


to be so endowed, unless it lie our native 
Primrose, and the twain are so wide apart 
in their flowering and in other respects that 
they are never in competition, and no ques¬ 
tion as to which is first favourite is likely 
ever to arise. There is, indeed, no need. 
What perhaps is more needed for the sake 
of our gardens is that attention, by good 
picture effects and in other ways, be directed 
to the best of them from time to time, to act 
as useful reminders, or anon to inquire 
whether we are making the most of so useful 


we shall look in vain in after years for tlieir 
reappearing. Hence it would appear to he 
almost worth while to collect seeds, and by 
raising seedlings start at the beginning. To 
some, while “ flowering bulbs” are lo bo had 
at ridiculously low rales, this.might appear 
us a suggestion for a lest of patience. It is 
not suggested with a view to giving up the 
planting of bulbs as heretofore, but as an 
adjunct thereto, and one moreover of a sea¬ 
sonable character at the moment. The Snow¬ 
drop is content In cool woodland pastures, in 
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th£ wild garden, or in shrubbery borders— 
anywhere, indeed, where there Is the pos¬ 
sibility of association with the roots and 
root-fibres of pasture and low-growing herhs. 
The richer soils of the garden are less con¬ 
genial, and the plant is not usually long-lived 
in such. Apart from their garden value, the 
bolder-growing Snowdrops are very beautiful 
when cut for the house, and in their season 
may be grown in bowls for indoor decoration. 
The following are among the liner kinds of 
the modern race of Snowdrops, and each has 
a value of its own. 

G. Elwesi.— This is, I Ihink, the best of 
nil the Snowdrops. The large, snowy 
blossoms are nearly globular, the inner seg¬ 
ments of a rich emerald-green and white. 
Tills species is freely employed for growing 
in pans for early forcing, it is certainly one 
of the. most desirable of ils tribe. Asia 
Minor. 

ti. Fosteiii. —A tall-growing, erect-habited 
species, with handsome flowers. There is an 
air of exceptional boldness about this choice 
and good kind, ns may be seen by Hie illustra¬ 
tion we give to-day. Asia Minor. 

G, Ikari.e. — A beautiful and distinct 
species from Ikarin, in which the glossy 
green recurving leaves are quite a feature. 
Tile foliage, too, is stouter than in most, and 
occasionally of « deep, glaucous hue. The 
flowers are pure white, less globular than in 
G. Elwesi, perhaps, and with distinctly 
marked inner segments. 

G. Ihi'erati. —This might briefly be re¬ 
ferred to as the Italian form of G. nivalis, 
the better G. nivalis forms and tile poorer 
Italian forms constilutlng. as it were, the 
connecting links of I he chain. Generally 
they are good doers. 

G. latifoliis is a quite distinct species 
from the Caucasus, in which the broad leaf¬ 
age and moderately large flowers are con¬ 
spicuous fentures. 

1 G. pucatus.— A point of importance in the 
Crimean Snowdrop is its late flowering, 
hence it will be valuable as n succession. 
The plicate foliage is very distinct and the 
white flowers very large. 

G. noBusTtis is an early-blooming and 
robust-growing species with well-formed, 
handsome flowers. 

0. 1 Witirr at.li is a handsome kind, I he 
outer segments long and more iiolnted than 
in G. Elwesi, and with glaucous green foliage. 

G. Alleni. —Tills, while one of the finest 
of all Snowdrops, is perhaps also one of the 
most rarely seen. A nicely established clump 
of it, however, reveals not a little of its dis¬ 
tinctive beauty and charm. Galanthus. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hanging-baskets.— For the adornment of 
tile roof of a greonhouse or conservatory, or 
occasional use in iiorticns, baskets filled with 
plants have much lo commend them, and there 
Is no better time than the spring lo set about 
filling them. Plenty of material is usually 
available at. this time of the year in the shape 
of young stuff, that newly struck being prefer¬ 
able, Older and established plants being quite 
unsuitable for the small siiace of a basket. 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums and Fuchsias arc 
popular, and, pinched back once or twice 
after they have become established, soon cover 
the framework of the basket. The same re¬ 
marks hold good in regard to the Heliotrope. 
Plants raised from seed, too. offer many that 
arc useful. Mention may be made of Petunias, 
Thunbergias, Verbenas, and Trop.Tohims. 
Little plants of Campanulas, like the white 
and blue C. isophylla, arc too well known to 
need recommendation. Caskets should lie 
well lined with fresh, green Moss, and filled 
with a compost of leaf-mould and loam firmly 
pressed in before planting is done.—M id- 
lakdf.r. ' . . ' 
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TREES flfJD SHRUBS. 

Trees and Shrubs in Flower During Early March 


In normal years a good many trees ami 
shrubs blossom during the early days of 
March, and this year, after an abnormally 
warm February, there are more than usual. 
In some places Daphne Mezereum and Its 
while-flowered variety are still In bloom, 
although the flowers are fast fading, whilst 
the flowers of the evergreen D. linureolu ran 
he detected from a distance hy reason of their 
fragrance, 'although their yellowish-green 
colour renders them Inconspicuous. Several 
Rhododendrons may be seen in flower in the 
vicinity of London, notably the beautiful 
little violet-blue Tt. intricatmn, the yellow It. 
flavidum, a pretty species for the rock gar¬ 
den. R. mnnpinense. a charming plant with 
white or pink flushed blossoms a couple of 
inches or more across, It. pnrvifolium, with 
small rosy-purple flowers, the large-growing 
It. Nobleanum. wit it tine trusses of rosy-red 
blossoms. It. mucronulnlum and It. priccox, 
with rosy-purple flowers, and It. lmpeditum, 
a close relative of It. intrlcntum, with similar 
flowers. Both are excellent rock garden 
plants. In the Heath garden there are 
several Heaths la full flower, notably Erica 
carnea and its variety alba. E. darleyensis, a 
hybrid between litis and E. mediterrnnen, E. 
lusilanlcn, with plumose branches clothed 
with rich green leaves amongst which white 
flowers a pi tear In profusion, and early plants 
of the Mediterranean Heath, E. mediterrnnen. 
Aretostnphylos Manzanita is covered hy 
terminal clusters of white or pinkish flowers 
according to variety. It forms a fine bush 
3 feet to S feet high, with thick, grey-green, 
evergreen leaves. A. tomenlosn is also in 
blossom. 

Forsythla suspeusa is in advance of ils 
normal flowering time by a month or more, 
for it was in full bloom in many places about 
the end of February. Whether grown against 
a trellis or in the open as a hush, It is equally 
desirable. A good combination can ho made 
hy underplanting It with Chlonodoxas or 
early-flowering Sc I lias, the blue carpet form¬ 
ing an effective contrast to the yellow above. 
Flowers are also open on F. vlridissima and 
F. intermedia. Of the last-named the varie¬ 
ties spectabills, vltellina, and densiflora are 
specially worthy of note. 

The Japanese Quince is blossoming against 
walls, and flowers will soon be open on plants 
growing in borders. Forms with white, rose, 
blight ml, and crimson blossoms are avail¬ 
able, but it is doubtful whether any of Hie 
others surpass the crimson-flowered varieties 
slides and cardinalis in beauty. The 
Laurusllints lias been in flower since Novem¬ 
ber and is still as full of blossom as ever, and 
likely to continue for another month, it is, 
indeed, a wonderful plant, worthy of cultiva¬ 
tion lsitIt for ils evergreen leaves and its 
flowering qualifies. 

Several species of Primus are In flower, 
notably the Cherry Plum (Primus eerasifern) 
and its purple-leaved variety Pissardi. There 
are also the closely allied P. divarlcata and the 
Japanese P. triflora, which is of interest as 
being one of Hie parents of many of the varie¬ 
ties of cooking Plums that are now Appearing 
In our markets. from Soul It Africa. The 
Almonds are also in blossom, and there are 
few more beautiful sights than a well-flowered 
specimen with a background of dark foliage. 
The common Almond (Primus Amygdnlus) and 
its several varieties are all worth planting. 
Of dwarfer kinds the most conspicuous Is P. 
fomentosa, a bush (5 feel to 8 feet high and 
10 feel or more through, native of China. 
Every shoot is covered wit it white flowers. 
Splitea Thunbergl is commencing to open, and 
in another week every hrnnelilet will bo 
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si lidded with tiny while star-like flowers. 
Although not very conspicuous, the multitudes 
of green-white flowers of Nuttallia cerasi- 
formls are noticeable, and Inter on the female 
plant will lie covered with red and yellow 
fruits. Corylopsls. a genus belonging lo the 
Witch Hazel family. Is represented tiy several 
species hearing catkins of pale yellow. 
jilciisanHy-scenlcd flowers. Hood ones are C. 
pnucl flora, C. splcala, C. IVllsonl, and C. 
Wlllmotta'. A conspicuous tree belonging lo 
Hie same family is Parrotla persica, for 
alllmugli the stamens are the most prominent 
pari of the flower their bright fed colour and 
the fad that they are borne in tufts all over 
the brandies show them to great advantage. 
Corntts Mas and C. officinalis are two Dog¬ 
woods, European and Japanese respectively, 
which are conspicuous on account of Hie 
branches being studded over with small 
clusters of yellow flowers. Another yellow- 
flowered shrub which Is rapidly approaching 
llio full-flowered stage is Berbcris Aquifoltum, 
the flowers borne in erect panicles well above 
the leaves. The flowers are followed hy dark 
purple, or almost black fruits which may he 
used for jam or jelly. The Italian Maple 
(Acer 0[ia!us>. a largo, rotiml-hondod tree, is 
an effective object, as it Is laden with pale 
yellow blossoms. Near (he water. Alders, 
Willows, and Poplars tire bearing I heir yellow 
or purplish calkins and have a very cheerful 
effect mi a sunny day, whilst late Hazel cal¬ 
kins are still to he found on drier ground. 
When passing a Yew-tree the wary person 
takes care not to brush against 1 lie branches, 
otherwise he Is covered by pollen, for a slight 
movement causes it to be distributed in clouds. 
On I'upressus Lnwsonlann the male flowers, 
still unipen, are conspicuous by reason of 
their bright red colour, whilst the flowers of 
the Larch are ready to expand, and in a few 
days both the yellow male cones and the 
pretty pink female cones will be conspicuous. 

The sub-shrub, Iberis gihraltarica, is a 
while carpet, whilst some of the earlier Pear- 
Irees appear lo lie covered with a white cloak. 
Magnolia eonspirtta and M. Soulangeann have 
a few blossoms open, whilst liuds of M. 
stellata are showing colour. The common 
Gorse, Flex europseus, is bright with golden 
blossoms in the wilder parts of the garden 
and on commons and hillsides without, whilst 
Elm-trees are pink with Hie colour of In¬ 
numerable stamens. 

In Hie south-west counties the number of 
plants in flower might he added to consider¬ 
ably, and notably by species of Rhododendron, 
such ns R. nrhoreuni. It. bnihatnin, R. 
eilintum. R. grande, and their numerous off¬ 
spring. . D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Arctostaphylos Manzanita. The genus 
Aretostnphylos is closely related to Arbutus, 
and the most familiar species in our gar¬ 
dens is lhe prostrate A. TIva-ursi, the Red 
P.earlierry, which is widely distributed 
through the cooler temperate regions of 
Europe, Asia, and X. America. A. Mnn- 
zanilii is, however, a very different shrub, 
f<»r it is of erect habit, growing at least 111 
feet high ill this country, and about twice 
that heigh! In its native habitat, California. 
Its reddish-brown branches, with rough, 
scaling bark, are very suggestive of Arbutus, 
whilst ils thick, leathery leaves remind us 
of Eucalyptus. The leaves arc more or less 
hennt-shaiiiert or oval, up to 2j Inches long 
and 1 j Inch wide, grey-green, and persistent 
for more titan one year. The nrn-stiapcd 
flowers may he white or pink, and the flower¬ 


ing period is determined by the weather. 
Should the climatic conditions during Jan¬ 
uary and February tie mild. It may lie found 
in flower at that time, the blossoms being 
produced In short, dense clusters from near 
tlic points of the shoots ; but if during those 
months the weather is cold, flowering may lie 
delayed until March, or even April. The dis¬ 
tinct foliage a ltd "early flowering make it a Vle- 
fJrable evergreen lor general planting In the 
milder lurts of the country, although it 
would Is* unwise to use if in cold districts. 
Like many other shrubs of the Erica family, 
it requires soil moderately free from lime, 
and gives good results in sandy loam, into 
which a little peat lias been mixed. it 
nuisl lie placed in a permanent. position 
whilst very small, for it is as difficult to 
transplant successfully at a later date as an 
Arbutus.—D. 

The common Silver Fir (Allies pocti-nata). 

— Native of Hie mountains ot Central and 
Southern Europe, this imposing tree reaches 
a height of 120 feet In Britain. I consider 
tills the handsomest of the Silver Firs, the 
licit colour of its leaves and its chnrtnihg 
habit of growth arresting attention, espe- 
<liially in winter.. With me It grows best 
where the soil is deep gnd moist, and the 
josition somewhat sheltered from spring 
frosts. As the plantation of these trees ap¬ 
proaches tihe higher ground their growth is 
less vigorous and their colour not so good. 
The common Silver Fir with age forms a 
slinjiely and picturesque tree, and where the 
tainfail is heavy it should Do freely planted. 

— E. M. 

The removal of leaves from shrubberies.— 

The remarks hy “ E. M.” on this subject, in 
the Issue of January 15th, are to the lKiint- 
Slany who are resjionsiblo for the well-being 
of the choicer shrubs—Azaleas, Rhododen¬ 
drons, and the like—are handicapped hy the 
fetish of “tidiness.” More especially is this 
the case when there are beds ofHliodtiden- 
drons In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
mansion or upon lawns which are visible from 
the windows. It is to he sincerely lioited 
that employers will digest *'E. M.'S" ob¬ 
servations and allow the fallen foliage, which, 
after all, is Nature's manure, lo He and rot 
over the roots of the plants to their ultimate 
advantage. In my younger days I worked in 
a well-known Scottish garden where, in the 
neighbourhood of the mansion, there were 
fairly largo beds of Azaleas ami of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. Not only were the fallen leaves 
religiously raked out and removed, but-—will 
it lie credited?—the beds in early spring were 
regularly dug over with spades. I leave to 
Hie imagination what a few years of such 
I rentmenl would do to the unfortunate shrubs. 
During I he past five or six years the scarcity 
of labour lias, to a great extent, reduced the 
unnecessary raking of leaves to a minimum, 
and it Is to !*■ hoped than many employers 
have become accustomed to seeing leaves 
lying beneath shrubs from which they were 
formerly scrupulously cleared away. Every¬ 
one lilies lo sec neatness, hut neatness, in so 
far as the shrubbery is concerned, can lie 
carried lo extremes.—A Scottish Gardener. 

The Cornish Elm (t’lnuis slrtctnj.—la 
Devonshire and Cornwall one of the most 
familiar objects in the landscape is a tall, 
pyramidal Elm, with much shorter and 
Hinnlier-glrthed brandies than the Elms that 
tire common'in Hie Eastern and Midland 
Counties. It Is planted extensively as a 
hedgerow tree, and is also grown in parks. 
It is familiarly known ns the Cornish Elm, 
and there is much to commend it for more 
general planting, for not only docs it. cause 
less Injury to crops than many other Elms 
Ivy ils more compact habit, but it is less 
dangerous, and there is little fear of injury 
front failing branches, which are such a 
menace in the ease of old frees of several 
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Narcissus Crimson Braid. 


Giber species. It Is most, closely allied to 
rtarns nlteus, which may be distinguished 
from the common Elm by the corky clinrae- 
ter of its young branches, and by the leaves 
having lutira confined to tufts in the axils of 
the veins. Instead of being generally distri¬ 
buted. as In II. canipestrls. Where Elms are 
required for street planting, it is much 
better to select the Cornlsli Elm than the 
more spreading kinds, for it can be kept 
within bounds with much less pruning, and. 
In fact, where the streets or roads are of 
g.iort width, and the trees are planted 70 feet 
or so apart, they may lie allowed to grow for 
many years without cutting hack, a neces- 
«iry practice which causes great disfigura¬ 
tion to wide-spreading species. 

Veronica buxifolla. Many of the shrubby 
Veronicas are a bit, tender and disappear in 
a hard winter, but this has never suffered 
from frost in my experience. It is a neat, 


rather dwarf bush with rounded Box-like 
leaves (as its name Implies) and small whitish 
flowers of little account. It is quite a nice 
little shrub for a rock garden, remaining 
dwarf and growing but slowly.—W. O. C. 

The American Cranberry (Oxycovcus macro- 
carpus).—For a damp, peaty soil or for the 
bog garden this Is a pretty little trailing 
shrub, having pink flowers in spring and in 
autumn red fruits which are useful for pre¬ 
serving. Our own native Cranberry makes a 
pretty carpeting shrub given similar condi¬ 
tions or. in any shady place not too dry. 

Syringa Marie legraye.— To ray mind the 
single Lilacs are ranch superior to the doubles, 
the trusses of flowers being less heavy and 
more graceful. This variety is a fine example 
of I he Single White, having splendid flowers 
when well grown. Intending planters should 
not forget that Lilacs like a good rich soil.— 
W. O. 


The accompanying illustration, if of necessity 
much reduced in size, represents one of the 
most, remarkable and striking of (he new 
Narcissi of Ilie present time. Ostensibly a 
poeticus form, pure and simple, it lias the 
blood of an lneomparahilis in its veins, having 
been raised from seed of Will Scarlett crossed 
witli the pollen of I lie sweet lillle poeticus 
verus, the poeticus of Linnmus. Obviously 
the pollen parent lias exercised a powerful in¬ 
fluence in Ihe ease, and is directly responsible 
for the shape, purity of the perianth seg¬ 
ments. tlielr lexture and overlapping charac¬ 
ter, the other parent having doubtless oon- 
trihuleil of Its vigour and robust constitution. 


while responsible also, in a measure, probably 
for size and, may be, the rich colouring of the 
lini. In this la I ter respect it is reputed to 
possess the broadest nnd most brillinntly- 
coloured rim of any known Daffodil, the set of 
which is so admirably portrayed in the illus¬ 
tration. Wedded to brilliant, colouring are n 
breadth and expanse unequalled, features, 
doubtless, that prompted the distinctive name 
chosen—a sumptuous braiding of brilliant 
crimson on an exquisitely pure, lustrous, 
white ground. An aristocrat in its way, it 
was one of several good seedlings of the 
cross, though In the directions Indicated It 
surpassed them all. Its stems are unusually 
strong and stout, holding the flowers up well. 
At sight it impels admiration by reason of a 
fine presence and striking contrast. It was 
raised by Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, Rye, who, 
as a clever hybridist, lias been'instrumental in 
raising many Daffodils, Nerines, Freesias, 
and olher iliings. Crimson Braid has proved 


a great prize-winner, ils honours including 
an Award of Merit, Midland Daffodil Society, 
and successively an Award of Merit and First- 
class Certiflonte from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. As but a fortnight intervened be¬ 
tween the two awards last named the 
superiority of the newcomer is not only de¬ 
monstrated. it is an achievement of which its 
raiser might justly be proud, even if It does 
not establish a record. The enlire stock has 
passed into the hands of Mr. George Munro. 

E. II. Jexkins. 


Outdoor Gardening. 

Wouk of tile Week.— In order to mark the 
approach to a newly-erected flight of steps 
leading to the flower garden, hedges of Rnr- 
berry have been planted on each side of a 
small i in 111 way, Berberis subcaulialata and H. 
Sargent Jana being the kinds used. 

A group of Sargent's Barberry has also 
been planted in the foreground of other large 
shrubs. La vender hedges have been trimmed 
—but not severely—as Ibis old favourite is 
liable to lie killed by frost if out hack hard 
al Ibis lime of year. The old canes of the 
Great Ril'd (Arnndo Donax) have now been 
cut. down and placed over the crowns until 
the laller commence growth. A large plot of 
ground near the terrace jinth having been 
selected for a collection of rare Hollies has 
been edged with York stone. These stone 
edgings are fixed firmly and stand 0 inches 
out of the ground, so as to admit of a dwarf 
edging plant being placed to fall over them. 

A group of Escalionla Ingram I has been 
planted in the rear of hardy dwarf Heaths, 
and the plants being rather large will lie cut 
hard hack this year. Having decided to 
change the course of a grass path in order to- 
obtain an easier and shorter route, (lie turf 
of the old path has lieen taken carefully off, 
and after the new course had been properly 
levelled and firmed was relaid as fur as It 
would go and new turf cut nnd brought In to 
complete the path. This alteration made 
necessary I lie removal of a group of Pyrus 
Malus floribunda which, being over thirty 
years old, had (o be destroyed. Hie roots 
grubbed, and their positions turfed over. A 
number of large Rhododendrons also had to 
be moved to conform to this new arrange¬ 
ment, and these were lifted with a large ball 
of earth attached and transferred to a fresh 
site near by, using a stout wooden rammer 
all around them as the planting went oil. 

A nice group of Himalayan Rhododendrons 
also had lo 1 m- lifted and rearranged. These 
included R. Thomson!, It. arboreum, and the 
beautiful R. Faleoneri. A group of the 
Chinese Rhododendron rneemosum also was 
replanted, as was a small plantation of the 
Inlcberry (Ilex glabra). E. M. 


The Great Rockfoil (Megasea erassifolla).— 
The above is the first of this valuable group 
lo bloom with me. The beautiful clusters, 
freely borne on tall, drooping stems, each a 
foot or more in length, stand, .out con¬ 
spicuously from a carpet of the handsome 
leaves, which, during the winter, develop a 
charming coppery-red tone. 

The flowers are fragrant and of peacli- 
blossom colour, with a faint shade of lilac. 
These are excellent for cutting, and never 
look better than when used with llielr own 
leaves. Where wide edgings of a bold 
character are desired this attractive Rockfoil 
is an ideal plant, a broad baud in full bloom 
during January and February being remark¬ 
ably handsome. The purity of its flowers, 
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handsome leaves, and easy culture should 
endear lliis native of the Altai-.Mountalns to 
nil who enjoy hold evergreen hardy plants. 
We use members of this genus In various 
ways, such ns broad edgings to shrubberies, 
carp-eting thinly-planted shrubs, and clothing 
sunny hanks beneath trees where little else 
would grow. In such jiosltions the plants 
quickly establish themselves and form a thick 
euriiet, keeping down weeds and furnishing a 
lot of welcome cut flowers during the winter. 
—G. M. S. 


Oak the Best Wood for Wall Trellis. 

The trellising of walls Is often carried out 
In a haphazard manner, little thought being 
given to the lasting quality of the material 
used or ils harmonious effect in relation to 
the surroundings. A trellis which constantly 
requires painting cannot be regarded ns satis¬ 
factory, involving as it does the frequent re¬ 
moval and damaging of choice climbers, to 
say nothing of the valuable time' absorbed, 
which might he used to greater advantage. 

A cheap deal trellis is costly in the end, 
nnd should he studiously avoided where pic¬ 
turesque effect is desired and not merely a 
support for climbers only. 1 have seen walls 
wired for supporting plants; but this is not u 
good way, arid certainly not a pretty one, as, 
after a short time the wire gets slack, and 
where it comes into contact witli the yonng 
growths often sets up gumming and other 
evils. The cheap, expanding, portable lattice 
as generally used is a poor, untidy article, 
nnd should not he used where effect is con¬ 
sidered. Another form of trellis I have tried 
is one made entirely of stout Bamboo canes, 
the uprights being 1] inches in diameter, 
securely fixed to the wall by nail and wire, 
with the cross-pieces, usually J inch in 
diameter, wired on to them at 9 inches apart. 
The appearance of this type of trellis for a 
few years is not bad, but in the end quite un¬ 
satisfactory, as, ap.lrf from the canes pro¬ 
viding secure homes for a multitude of 
Insects, it falls to pieces after a few seasons. 
Split Chestnut has been tried, nnd fs certainly 
very good, and will remain perfectly sound 
for many years, assuming with ago a quiet 
soft grey Colour. The most effective, and in 
1 he end economical, trellis for walls I have 
yet seen Is made of 

Oak battens. Oak. when exposed, takes 
on a beautiful shade of silver-grey. Oak 
battens will last for many years, no paint, oil. 
stain, or .anything else being required, and 
consequently no destruction of valuable 
climbing shrubs and plants through re-paint¬ 
ing. The oak trellis is easily erected by any 
intelligent workman, especially if this Is done 
while the wood is green. l.’sed in this way 1 
have never known Oak batlens to warp like 
other woods if braced together firmly at first. 
The main stays should be 1J inches by | inch, 
nnd should he fixed lo the' walls'by means of 
small iron Brshajied brackets or clamps. 
These should be a bout' 21 inches in length, 
with an inch bend to clasp the wood, and used 
at the rate of four to every (i feel in height, 
two on each side, and cemented firmly into 
the wall. This may.seem a big Jolt, bul in 
reality it is not so, and it should be home In 
mind that once properly done'It will frisl a 
great number of years. These bearings 
should be fixed at intervals of from 20 inches 
to 2 feet of wall, according to taste. The 
cross-pieces' may be J inch square, or larger 
as required, and fixed at 10 inches apart. 
Although unpinned battens are excellent, a 
trellis of higher standard is secured when 
these arc planed. These may be fixed to the 
main bearings eriher by wire, oak pins, or 
nails—copper nails for preference, as these do 
not cause the blue-black stains which follow 
the use of wire and other nails, find which 
are rather unsightly after rain has fallen. 
Even this slight defect is only of short dura- 
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tlOlfiand(lisappriftls with the hardening and 
exposures if the wood. Perfectly plain squares 
should bo the aim, for nothing looks better, 
and a wall so trellised is quite ornamental. 
Tying may he carried out pleasantly and ex¬ 
peditiously, which scarcely applies where 
plants have lo be nailed to.the walls. 

. E. .Markhah. 


Isatis. 

The Dyer’s Wood (Isatis tinctorial, a native 
plant, is- Interesting as yielding the blue (lye 
with which the ancient Britons palutyd.their 
bodies. Isatis glauca. figured opposite, Is a 
han/isome perennial from Asia Minor,, grow¬ 
ing to a height of 2 feel, and has grey-green 
furrowed stems arid long narrow leaves with 
a white midrib. The tiny bright yellow 
llowers, appear in duly in large feathery 
heads, so well shown in our illustration. The 
plant thrives in ordinary soil if given a moist 
and well-drained position in the full sunlight. 
It is easily Increased from seeds or division. 


Annuals in the Garden. 

I thank you for yours in current issue in 
reply to lay inquiries concerning the flower 
garden. What 1 really want is a good show 
(colour) of annuals—something I can sow in 
jmns and prick ont. or that I can purchase 
from a local nursery and put out in the open 
right away to flower this summer. Idke 
most gardens, mine is fairly full of 
perennials, such as Phloxes, Michaelmas- 
Daisies -(bluet, Japanese Anemone, etc. I 
have cleared a lot of these out. I dug the 
border deeply in tin' autumn and gave It a 
good supply of stable manure with a top¬ 
dressing of leaf-mould.—If. ,\1 acdon ,\r.i). 

[Of flnnuals to purchase and plant out 
there are the white-scented Tobacco and the 
red-flowered species Nleollnna Sandora 1 , 
single Asters, such as Soutlicote Beauty in 
variety, nnd other kinds of Asters, viz., 
Ostrict Plume. Giant Comet, and Victoria, 
which are to be. had in various-colours. Then 
there are the Ten-week Stocks. Intermediate 
Stocks, Zinnias, African Marigolds-, Sweet 
Scabious in variety, and you may perhaps he 
able to purchase Salvia Bluebeard and S. 
Scarlet Qooen, and the same of Dianthns 
Ht-ddewigi and I), clllnensts (single nnd 
doublet. Phlox Drummondi would also he 
very telling if you can obtain plants of it in 
variety. All or any of the foregoing would 
reward you with a fine wealth of. bloom 
throughout the summer and autumn. The 
intermediate and tall-growing Antirrhinums 
must not be omitted.as they are to tie had in 
such lovely and telling colours that they form 
quite a host' in themselves. Coming to 
hardy annuals, such as may tie,sown direct 
in the borders where required lo bloom either 
at the end of March or early in April, there 
are the stock-flowered larkspurs, Corn¬ 
flowers, Nigeria Miss Jek.vll, Clnrkia Firefly, 
Clarkia (delicate pink), and the dwarfer 
kinds in different colours, Godot in (double 
rose and mauve), nnd the dwarf varieties. 
Coreopsis liuetoria and C. Drummondi. Col- 
llnsia eandidissima, Vis- aria eardinalls, V. 
blue Mntthiola bteornis (nigh I-scented Stock), 
I.ayln el'egnns, Xemophiln insignia, Phncelia 
campanularia, Dimmi grandiflorilm rubrtini, 
Giant Mignonette, Convolvulus minor in 
variety, and the same with regard to dwarf 
Nasturtiums, 'flic list could tie eVlendort, but 
those named would create a "fine display, and 
should, we think, meet your requirements.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Salvia Grahami. —Dn looking through some 
notes of “Plants Worth Trying” I find a 
reference to Salvia Grahami, apparently' n 
hardy scarlet form. Call you give me any 


Informationa Ism l it through your columns, 
liariieularly as to hardiness, habit of growth, 
and whence it can lie obtained? 1 have-con¬ 
sulted catalogues of several large firms with¬ 
out finding any reference to the plant. Any 
information will be much appreciated.— 
C. C.. liroml&y. 

| Among the many plants which- thrive in 
(lie open air in some districts of Ireland, but 
which are not so accommodating in most 
parts of Great Britain, is a fine, shrubby 
Salvia known as S. Grahami. It does not 
appear to be coloured in accordance with the 
description in Nicholson’s “Dictionary of 
Gardening,” which speaks of S. Crab-ami as 
having a corolla of purplish-blue, while this 
one lias tlie flowers of a fine scarlet. In any 
ease. It is a really fine shrub, which should 
lie more .cultivated in the milder districts. 
the works of reference it is .wal'd to be a green- 
house shrub, growing about 2 feet high, but 
in several gardens In Ireland we have seen 
it 4 feet or fi feet in height. The leaves, like 
those of many-other t-tages-,-are wrinkled and 
rough, and the flowers, as already said, are 
scarlet. Thera are, however, two forms—one 
much brighter, and having larger flowers 
than the other. This is not n matter of soil, 
but a real difference in the variety, as botli 
are to In' seen in the sAme garden. The 
plants in some eases seem to.be of great age. 
and have hard, thick, woody steins, betoken¬ 
ing some duration of life. It can lie raised 
from cuttings or from sisals. You may he 
able to procure it through some of our best 
hardy plant growers. | 

Sweet Scabious. I had In my garden last 
autumn two Sweet Scabious plants grown 
from mixed seed that, owing to the cold, wet 
summer, had not bloomed. They were strong, 
large, bushy pin ills. Fearing they were too 
big and old to stand tin- winter I tore—not 
out—from them from twenty to thirty pieces 
that would have made bloom heads. 1 stuck 
them Into poor, chalky ground. I have lost 
none of them, and they are now fine, strong, 
bushy young plants with plenty of roots. I 
have just transplanted thorn a foot apart, 
and hope they will flower in May. The 
cropped plants have also again made good 
growth, and are almost as fine as the 
pieces taken off them. This seems to me a 
good plan if one had the good colours one 
wanted to save. Is It a usual r way to grow 
Scabious from cuttings, or was it a chance 
lilt? I should like' to know -If any other 
readers have tried- this mode of increase.— 
An Enquirer. 

[These are frequently treated on the 
biennial plan, amt your plants riot having 
flowered in 1920 they did not reach the end 
of their life's span. By their nou-flowering, 
owing to late seed sowing, inclement weather, 
or by discouraging the flowering-Ivy removing 
tin* centre growth, laterals are formed which 
either root readily of t hemselves or may he 
rooted with ease subsequently when detached 
from the parents, and so carry them on for 
another war. The usual way is to raise plants 
by sowing seeds under glass in January or 
February, and planting them ont in -early 
April. There Is little doubt that the pinntswiil 
flower in due course, though probably not 
quite so early as you surmise. In tills respect 
the Old plants are-most likely to take the 
lead. Cutting propagation w’mild be only 
wortli while in the event of varieties of 
known superiority, and as the plants usually 
perisli as the result, of flowering and seeding, 
cuttings would not then lie forthcoming.] 

Poinsettias. —I have read with considerable 
interest the criticism from theahle pen of Mr. • 
Jenkins on my remarks concerning leaf- 
dropping in I’oinsettias (Gajiuenjko, 
February othp ■ That we are in agreement on 
the main question Is sufficient. It. Is obvious 
that there comes a timewhen it is impossible 
to “keep.the plants moving “—it Is equally 
obvious Hint all of us 1 ave not facilities for 
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Field Roguing of English Peas. 

Thk abnormal conditions of labour 11 nil uiur- 
ki'iing during the war have had uuforluuato 
results upon many crops in (his country, but 
it seems likely that none has suffered so 
great a measure of deterioration as the Eng¬ 
lish field I’ea. Prior to the war it enjoyed a 
greater reputation, ami commanded a higher 
price, than any oilier variety. At the pre¬ 
sent lime, however, the position is far other¬ 
wise. Large quantities of Tasmanian, 
Japanese, and Dutch Peas are being Imported, 
and find a ready sale owing to their superior 
apiiearuucc, while* the English stocks have 
become badly mixed, not only with purple- 
flowered varieties but with several types of 
green Pea. There is a three-fold reason for 
this deterioration. Firstly, the scarcity of 
lubour for the land resulted in defective 
cultivation. Secondly, the shortage of food 
supply mad** it possible to find a ready 
market even for inferior qualities; and 
thirdly, the practice adopted by only too 
many farmers of sowing their own homc- 
s-uved and degenerated stock for'two or three 
seasons in succession. The labour shortage 
has now lessened: purchasers are refusing to 
fitly inferior goods at high prions, and there 
are still good supplies of properly “ rogued " 
seed in the country. The remedy lies ill the 
hands of the farmer and contractor, and it 
is for them to say whether this branch of 
agriculture shall regain its old position of 
ascendancy or he ultimately driven from the 
field by its foreign rivals. Special know¬ 
ledge and experience are necessary for seed- 
raising. The inexperienced grower would 
probably be best advised to grow on contract 
and follow closely the Instructions of the ex¬ 
pert. The present position of the industry 
gives yet another illustration of the truth 
that the use of home-saved seed is so fre¬ 
quently bail economy. It was noticeable in 
lust season’s crop that a large percentage 
came out “ round," neither green field Peas. 


planting ont* these plants. * Neglect in water¬ 
ing during their early stages is undoubtedly 
resiiousHde for much of the* trouble. As re¬ 
gards my remarks about early propagation, I 
find that the best cuttings are obtainable at 
an earlier date than Hint indicated by Mr. 
Jenkins. Methods of cultivation differ, and 
each of us must be guided by circumstances. 
IP is well, however, Hint no particular-writer's 
ideas he Immune from criticism, for it is only 
by the- five expression of opinion I bat the 
truth may, i*osslbly, be arrived at.—A 
Scottish Gardhxku. 

Geum cocclneum Mrs. Bradshaw.—' Though 
this lias liecn in cultivation for a long time 
now it is stiil ope of the best and most 
brilliant subjects for the herbaceous border 
or for the,birge rock garden, and is admir¬ 
able Tot* cutting, a vase of the graceful sprays 
of double blossoms being.very striking and 
decorative. 11 conies fairly true J’rom seed. 


THE KITCHEH GARDE)!. 


Brussels Sprouts. 


(See page 110.) 

1>\ frost. It should nlso be its far from the 
shade of trees as i*osstl)Ie. Having secured 
ibis, the aim should be to gel good, strong 
plauts put into their growing quarters by 
Hie middle of May. It is often suggested 
Hint, two sowings should he made — one for 
early and one for late supplies. In an ex¬ 
perience of over twenty years I lrnve always 
fiiund that my earliest plants continued to 
supply good buttons right till the end of 
April, when, with the advent of Asparagus, 
there ecasqs to be a demand for them. As l 
am required to supply them by the beginning 
of October, my. mode of procedure is to sow 
the seeds in flower-pots or boxes in Feb¬ 
ruary : these I place ih a temperature of 55 
digs, to 00 dogs. Germination soon follows, 
and when the little pin ills are large 
enough they are pricked off' into cold 
frames, where they are protected from 
frost, but as they progress arc given 


plenty of air ami kept, as sturdy as 
possible. During April and the first two 
weeks of May the lights are kiqit off during 
the day. and also air left ou at night. lly 
Hie middle of May 1 have many hundreds of 
strong, luml J.Units ready for the garden. 
Anyone trying this method for the first time 
limy he alarmed at (lie end of August to see 
his plants being furnished long before he lias 
qoed of them, llut there is no need to he 
frightened. Good buttons take a consider¬ 
able lime to form, and there will he very few 
really solid ones fit for the cook before the 
liegilining of October, when the early frosts 
will Improve their quality for the table. 
Ilul. having begun well, (they will—under 
g<,od culture—keep right on as long ns the 
cook requires them. 

Gardeners who. through lack of space, are 
obliged to grow their plants between rows of 
Potatoes, suffer a very serious handicap. 
'Tin* Iirussels Hiirout Is a vegetable of royal 
quality, and deserves royal treatment. 1 
suppose all seedsmen of repute have at least 
one strain of good and reliable character. 
My favourite, however, is Carter’s Ilolborn 
Exhibition, a variety from 24 Inches to L’S 
inches high, and picked with bullous of rare 
wild character and delicate flavour. In 
some cases the buttons are so close it is diffi¬ 
cult to pick them, and is a preventive of 
coarseness ami strong flavour. It is Im¬ 
portant to go over Hie bed twice during the 
winter to pick off decayed leaves, or else in 
wet weather they smother Lite buttons, and 
cause them to rot. W. 8. Stkku. 


It at is glauca. 

■ ' *■• * .iq-w * ■* 

which is. produced, freely and germinates 
readily, so that a good stock is easily raised. 
-Some people complain that it goes off in the 
winter, and my exiiyrience is that it does best 
in a light and rather stony soil, somewhat 
raided a!Hive the general level. Under those 
Conditions, ami In a sunny place, it dues well. 
It. is a plant that everyone admires and 
should be iu all gardens.—O. C. C. 

Narcissus minimus.-^In ‘a sunny Grass 
slope, where it has been naturalised for 
several' years, this dainty variety of the 
Spanish Daffodil (N. minor) opened Its first 
flowers on February 9th. Foised on tiny 
rush-like stems, each not more than 4 inches 
in height, these soft, yellow, fairy-llke 
flowers have a special charm. Tho smallest 
of” the- trumpet Daffodils, Ibis little gem 
should be freely grouj/eil in the Grass or in 
the"rock garden, with a dwarf green carpet 
beneath.—G. M. S. 


I was recently looking ill a bed of ltrnssels 
S|rrouls in* charge of a gardener niueh above 
the average in ability, and yet these phials 
could scarcely furnish a dish between the 
whole number of them. Examination proved 
that root action was quite healthy, and the 
sit nation was an open but*. I therefore 
arrived at tho conclusion that their period 
of growth hud been insufficient for the pro¬ 
duction of a Large quantity of good, solid 
buttons, it is not generally recognised tlutt 
lo be successful Itrussels Sprouts should have 
Hu* lies! iiosslble treatment. The land on 
which they are lo he grown should lie deeply 
dug in wilder, well manured, and pulverised 
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such as i be Hat-sided semi - wrinkled 
" Harrison's Glory,” nor indented marrow¬ 
fats, and that this was at its worst when 
the crop was from home-saved seed. 

Two things must be done if the position is 
to lie restored. Firstly, in the purchase of 
seed, it will prove to he money well invested 
to sow the best Quality procurable. Secondly, 
Hie absolute necessity for fleld-roguing must 
be realised, for if this is neglected no degree 
of cure and skill will avail to obtain the 
desired standard of improvement. To 
facilitate proper cultivation aiul roguing, 
Peas should be grown in rows not less than 
12 inches apart. In this way no permanent 
injury will he done to the crop in roguing, 
nnd the value of the harvest will be greatly 
enhanced. 

Purple-flowered hybrids can be eliminated 
easily enough by “roguing”—so far, at 
least, as our present knowledge goes—and 
since the axils of these are so coloured that, 
they catch the eye, the crop can be “ rogued ” 
for tlie first time as soon as the plants are 
about eight leaves high, and any that escape 
at this lime can be “ rogued " again on the 
blossom, if Hie farmer will lake tlie trouble 
to have these precautions carried out, and 
where growing on contract give free access 
to the expert ” roguer," there seems no 
reason why English Peas should not recap¬ 
ture their former position of pre-eminence 
within the course of the next two years. 

Unfortunately many stocks contain num¬ 
bers of white-flowering types differing in l«>d- 
shape, length of haulm, shape, size, colour of 
seed, etc. In such cases fleld-roguing becomes 
a matter of extreme difficulty. Tlie only real 
remedy for the establishing of re-selected 
true stock is for the growers to pick out a 
few perfectly typical plants of the desired 
varieties, or, belter still, to raise and work 
up a stock from a single perfect plant. 

Vegetable Refuse. 

IX Garuenixo, January 15th, there was a 
very interesting and imiHirtant article by E. 
Markham on the use of decayed leaves and 
vegetable matter, and in the number of 
January 2))th there appears its a corollary an 
article calling attention to the shortage of 
stable manure for gardens. I do not prot>osje 
to deal with the subject as applied to veget¬ 
able culture, as it is very probable that ex¬ 
periments now in hand at Wlsiey on green 
manuring will solve the problem, especially 
if artificial manures are used in conjunction. 

I think it of interest, however, to relate a 
few existences in tlie use of decayed veget¬ 
able refuse in the flower garden. First of 
sill, I wish to point out that the fertility of 
natural soils is undoubtedly maintained by 
the humus formed by the annual decay of 
vegetation. L agree that in our borders where 
what one may call intensive culture is carried 
on there is a bigger drain on tlie fertilising 
constituents of the soil, hut it is only a ques¬ 
tion of degree, and the increased growth re¬ 
quired of, and attained by, the plants would, 
if returned when dead to tlie soil, provide all 
the constituents required for this additional 
growth. However, in ordinary gardening 
practice, as E. Markham points out, this is 
all cleared away and usually burnt, with the 
result that we lose the humus which would lie 
formed by decay, and which is so important 
in soil fertility. In my own garden there is a 
steep .bank with Khododendrons nnd other 
shrubs growing on it, and belli tut these, when 
I came here two years ago, there grew a 
Michaelmas Daisy and a variety of perennial 
Ileiianthus. The garden liad been neglected 
for some years, and it was evident that the 
decayed foliage and leaves which drifted 
there had not been removed in an annual 
clearing up. When these plants flowered, 
under conditions the reverse of suitable for 
border plants, the soil being eaudv ami sttb- 
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jeet to excessive drainage. Ibe flowers were 
as large and numerous «s on plants of tlie 
same varieties grown in a manured border. 
It was obvious that the decayed vegetation 
was supplying all the nutriment required. 

Acting on the theory of the value of decayed 
vegetable matter I have, since coming here, 
piled up all vegetable refuse, weeds, lawn 
mowings, leaves, etc., in a corner during tlie 
Hummer to decay. 

In autumn, ltlli), I made a bed of Primulas 
and other moisture-loving subjects in a shady 
liar I of my rock garden. In order to con¬ 
serve moisture and to give nutriment, my 
soil being very sandy, with pure sand 11 inches 
to 1 foot down, I filled in the hole with litis 
decayed refuse, pent being expensive and 
difficult to obtain, and put the ordinary sandy 
soil on the top. This last summer I planted 
out a number of seedling Primula japonien 
var. from spring germinated seeds, and some 
of the same hatch in a shady border which 
hud been manured for Gooseberries and Ilasp- 
berries. The growth in the refuse-bed was all 
along much more vigorous, and tlie plains 
show every prospect of flowering this year; 
whereas those in (he border are far behind, 
and do not took like flowering until next year. 
The growth of other siiecies, sueit as Primula 
helodoxu (a small plant put'otit in the spring, 
noiv lias five or six crowns), P. Uenticuluta, 
rosea, P. aeaulis Mists Massey, as well as Cal¬ 
ceolaria x John limes. Anemone rivularis, 
etc., was vigorous and healthy, and nil a 
sandy soil, loo. So pleased have I been with 
tlie result that 1 have made another lied on 
the same lines this winter. So far as these 
subjects are concerned I say to those who 
wish to enjoy tlie beauties of tlie many 
Primulas which we now possess, and who are 
on a sandy soil and cannot otilsiin or afford 
peat and good loam, keep all your vegetable 
refuse, put it at the bottom of the bed, plant 
your Primulas, and await tlie result in con¬ 
fidence. 

1 cannot, see why the same procedure should 
not apply to herbaceous borders, part being 
renewed each year, according to the mass of 
mutter available. I did not mix lime with my 
refuse owing to the purpose for which 1 re¬ 
quired it, but where not objectionable this 
would be an improvement and aid decay. 

E. it. Anmiuson. 

T i in fieri < }Jr (. t/iet/i i re . 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato selections. —“ Plenty of seed for 
everybody” Is I lie opinion expressed on all 
hands in regard to Potatoes, and one might 
add, “varieties almost loo numerous to men¬ 
tion.” Certainly growers never had a better 
assortment of first-class varieties than to¬ 
day. There is always a certain amount of 
fascination in taking up the culture of a 
fresh variety, though it may be attended’with 
some risk, and I doubt, tlie wisdom of some in 
forsaking old and tried sorts suited for their 
particular soil for new and unproved 
varieties. After all, one lias to look at Pota¬ 
toes from an all-round standpoint, their crop¬ 
ping qualities, whether they are good for 
table, and their keeping reputation. These 
are llie things that count. I think it a mis¬ 
take to east aside all varieties upon which 
we know we may depend for others wilh 
which we have had no experience. This is 
Just what some are proposing to do this year. 
For a maincrop, we ought to know from lier- 
Bonal experience tlie variety, or varieties, 
best fitted for our soil, and not to grow a few 
of many sorts. I should be the lust to depre¬ 
cate the culture of modern sorts, some of 
which are really acquisitions, but until I do 
know their capabilities by growing small 
quantities for trial I propose to continue to 
rely on sorts like Great Scot, Iiritish Queen, 
Carter's Itoyalty, which to-day (February 
3th) are in first-class condition, and yielded 


l 


first-rate crops. From a food aspect tbe 
Potato is too imi>orinnt to lightly discard 
proved sorts for those with which we have 
had no practical experience.—M idlakoer. 

The lure of the allotment. —As an example 
of the difficulties experienced by some public 
authorities iu securing additional land for 
allotments, I may be permitted to give an 
exiierlence from a Scottish town situated in 
an agricultural and manufacturing district. 
Much of tlie laud close to the town is let In 
Grass parks, and is largely rented by cattle 
dealers, who use it for tbe accommodation of 
stock bought in local and other markets and 
placed in these parks until they are said or 
sent to other places by rail or road. These 
dealers pay a high price for land, and are 
generally good tenants from a proprietor's 
point of view, while the fields arc always in 
pa si ure and well manured from the number of 
cattle, ely., grazing on them. The local 
authorily, in endeavouring to secure land for 
about sixty seeking allulmeuts, seal 10110101 
to some dozen or so of proprietors, tbe only 
ones who had suitable land. Not. one of these, 
was willing to let land for allotmenis, 
although the local authority would have been 
preimrod to pay a good pent for tlb* land, 
II appears as if il would be liecessttty to 
apply to the Hoard of Agriculture for an 
order, and this means considerable delay and 
much ivd-tape before tlie land can he, secured, 
if at all. Then there arises tlie question of 
cumiieusalion to the tenants.—Afr Anvocyrii 
op Am.otxiknts. 

Green vegetables in early spring. —Some¬ 
times between March and the time spring 
('alfieige and summer Spinach are ready, a 
shortage of green vegetables is experienced. 
This is usually through neglect to sow at the 
jtrailer season vegetables that, iu the ordinary 
course of tilings, will carry us well into May, 
and even June. So many confine themselves 
to I lie growing of Savoys and Brussels 
Sprouts, leaving entirely out of their purview 
ihe Kales. I would suggest to any who 
have experienced a deficiency of green vege¬ 
tables, or who are likely to do so. to consider 
Kales for a spring crop, and sow a Utile seed 
of several varieties in Hie open ground in 
April. It may be said of the Kales that, they 
are extremely hardy, particularly Russiau 
Kale. Tlie old curled Scotch is another—a 
topical curly green—which frost improves. 
None Js more useful than the .Cottager's, 
which has a great reputation. If one is pre- 
pared to make a selection from these varie¬ 
ties, in conjunction with either tlie White or 
Purple Sprouting Broccoli, which is at its 
best in April, no shortage of green food need 
be apprehended, ns, even in a very severe 
winter, Kales quickly recover, and sprout 
again as weather conditions improve.— 
W F. I). 

Tomatoes. —It’ not already done, seed should 
be sown at once to provilide plants for tlie 
-main crop. Sow tlie seeds thinly in well- 
drained [Hils or jians, and stand them in a 
moderately heated house. The seed# will 
germinate quickly, and the seedlings should 
lv placed ou a shelf close to the roof-glass as 
soon as they appear, to prevent them from be¬ 
coming drawn. As soon as largo enough to 
handle, pot tlie plants singly into 3-ineli pots, 
wdng a eompHist consisting of good loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and grow them on a shoif 
near the roof-glass. Shade them from bright 
sunshine for a few days, and water w-iith care. 
—F. IV. G. 

Winter salads.— A very good salad can be 
made in winter with a minimum of green¬ 
stuff, by using various root vegetables chopped 
up raw. Not only are such salads apjietising 
If properly made, but they look nice, too, and 
make n pleasing variety. The eompiositiou of 
fiuoli n salad naturally depends 111 -on indl 
Vt'jilual laste, but Carrots and Turnips can lie 
used, also Sunroof®, which have a very plea- 
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saut, nutty flavour, Celery, and, if the flavour 
la approved, a few shreds of Onion. If ro 
Eetluce is' available, a little of the tender 
heart of a Cabbage or Savoy or Brussels 
Surolils can be used, the whole, if blended in 
the right proportions, making a very pleasant 
mi hoi at a trifling cost. For many people it 
Is improved by a little salad dressing, but, 
personalIv, i prefer it without. I am well 
aware that the average housewife would pro¬ 
bably scoff at the idea of sueh a “ salad ” 
bolus eatable. 1 must confess Unit I was 
sceptical about it myself till 1 tried one ; but 
after that experience all scepticism vanished, 
and since tlien I have made and enjoyed many 
n one. and most people to whom I have intro¬ 
duced them have become converts to their 
merits.—N". 1,. 

Celeriac.—It is strange that Celcriae is not 
more popular : as a matter of fact, IL appears 
to be grown in comparat'vely few gardens, 
even where Celery is extensively grown and 
in regular demand throughout its season. A 
line or t wo of Celeriac would- enable Celery to 
lie kept, more particularly for table use. either 
in a law state or when stewed, ns the former 
would lessen the demand for seasoning or for 


flavouring. A] art from that, Celeriac cooked 
by boiling until it is quite lender makes an 
admirable winter vegetable, wlioiesomo in 
itself and pleantnt as a change. Some of the 
improved Continental varieties can be recom¬ 
mended as being better than those which are 
more generally cultivated In our gardens. 
The culture of Celeriac is not difficult ; no 
moulding up is required, and the roots can be 
lifted on the approach of winter and stored 
similarly to Carrots. Parsnips, and other 
roots. - A Scottish Gardener. 

Autumn-sown Onions.— Tlie middle of 
March is early enough to transplant these. 
1st the ground lie well manured and deeply 
dug. planting in lines 12 inches ap art, I lie sets 
about 7 inches asunder, first trimming the 
roots slightly, as well as the tips. Avoid deep 
planting, lml make Arm, whether using the 
dibble or trowel. The spaee between the 
plants should be kept well stirred, and fre¬ 
quent applications of manure-water will re¬ 
pay tlie cultivator if extra tine bulbs are re¬ 
quired. as will an occasional dusting of an 
approved hrt.itiblul manure. These Onions 
will he valuable for early autumn use. and 
should be used up before starting on^tlie main 
spring-sown crop.—.1. M. E. 



Barely seen in our gardens, Ibis pretty plant 
of the high alpine stretches of shortest turf 
might with advantage be cultivated by lovers 
of rook plants. Bolanically near the much 
better known Androsace Chauitejasine, this 
plant yet differs widely in general appear¬ 
ance, and being almost entirely without the 
silky leaf covering of tlie “ground Jasmine,” 
offers fur less difficulties during our wet 
winters. I will try and give an idea of the 
nature of tlie habitat tills plant selects for 
itself from the Alps of Valais, its most 
eastern station, through the eastern Alps to 
tlie Carpathians. I believe 1 am right in 
stating that throughout this range the plant, 
is always found on noil-calcareous forma- 
lions, and generally at quite considerable 
elevations. The plants furnishing our illus¬ 
tration were growing quite 8,000 feel up. At 
this height the lush meadows are long left, 
below, and tlie pastures are largely formed 


o? I.i.ny, wiry Grasses, Thymes. Antennarias, 
I.oiseileuriii, various H.-uvkweods, etc. The 
Mill is full of line grit, ami otherwise almost 
entirely made up of old vegetable matter, 
provided by the dying foliage of the plants 
Composing tills pasture, and varies from 
barely 1 inch to 2 inches or 3 Inches in depth. 
I'infer this is solid rock, and here and there 
small boulders are embedded in it. In this 
soil, and holding its own among the vegeta¬ 
tion indicated, you find, freely sprinkled 
about in isolated examples here, and small 
colonies there, our blunt-leaved Androsace. 
Barely forming large tufts up to 3 inches or 
1 inches across, and far more commonly in 
tufts of only 1 inch or 2 inches i-u diameter, 
and often only in single, inch-wide rosettes 
of a rich dark green, each full-grown rosette 
scalding op a stem varying from 2 inches to 
<i Inches high, eacli stem carrying a head of 
from three to fix or more well-rounded 
flowers of good substance, milky-white in 
colour, with a rich yellow central ring, tills 
Androsace fcc'pnngles acres of high pasture. 
Here and there Gentlunn bntchyphylla occurs 
n-ea-r it. forming a charming contrast witli 
its azure stars. .Vivid splashes of richest' 
yellow are formed iu this living carpet by 


Geuni luoii tana in. Here, almost stemless iu 
the centre of jagged, glistening, dark green 
rosettes of foliage, Potentlllu aurea Is almost, 
certain to be present, and Myosotis rupicola 
Is often well represented iu such an associa¬ 
tion of high alpine plants. 

To form a similar carpet of living flowers 
should flot be impossible in our gardens, and 
would lie a welcome breakaway from the far 
to> rigid pocket, system still followed iu far 
too many good gardens, and if the plants are 
well chosen, tlie glowing conditions made 
light, for them, and weeds rigidly kepi away, 
many alpine plants will he found to thrive all 
the better Ln such congenial associations, and 
to become far more permanent than when 
grown in smull lieds or lKX’kets with hare 
stretches of soil between tlie plants. 

Androsace obtusifolia flowers freely in gar¬ 
dens, and as freely prodnCe-s good seeds, from 
which strung, healthy colonies of young 
plants can easily- he raised; but rich soil 
should always be avoided, and the greater 
(part of the .-oil used should lie Hue old leaf- 
mould, with plenty of coarse sand and flue 
granite ohipiniiigs, and, of course, the drain¬ 
age should he jierfect. TV. E. Th.I. 


Gentiana lagodechiana. — Would one of 
your correspondents kindly- say if tills 
Gentian is one of t he G. oiuiatn group, which 
was described on page 5), and if so, of which 
variety is this a synonym? — ,T. M. Smyth, 
Wirral, Cheshire. 

[This species has no affinity with the O. 
oruata forms, which are either Himalayan 
or Chinese, blit is nearer to G. seplemfida, 
and like it, if we remember aright, from the 
Caucasus. It is a comparatively dwarf- 
growing, semi-procumbent habited species, 
having small, ovate, shining leaves, closely- 
set, on sturdy steins S inches or a foot in 
length. The flowers are targe, brilliant blue, 
the corolla lolies copiously spitted white. It 
is botli n reliable and amiably disposed 
species, thriving aud flowering freely in rielt 
loam, leaf-soil, and grit. In hot weather it 
should be freely watered. Flowering period, 
mid-July to mid-September. Established 
examples of it reach n foot or more across, 
and when every stem flowers it is most effec¬ 
tive. The sturdy shoots are now—the third 
week of February—a half inch or more high.] 

Plants for crazy pavement.—I have just 
put down some crazy pavement in a rose 
garden and want to induce moss and close- 
growing plants to fill up the interstices. Can 
you tell me of any seeds which It would he 
worth while to scatter over it and likely to 
grow?—A. E. T. 

[We are assuming that tlie crevices contain 
fairly good soil, and therefore suitable for the 
growth of such things. The crevices should 
be fully charged with soil, nml the seeds very 
thinly introduced in long and Irregular seams, 
not dropped down in clusters. You might try 
seeds of any of the following plants: — 
Erfnus alplnus, E. a. albus, Aubrietias In 
variety, though lhe.se do uot come true 
to colour: Saxifragu Cymbularln, S. 
wuseoides, S. Khei. S. Hose Beauty, S 
sanguinea superba, Silene aljiestris, Dianthus 
cteslus, D. c. Baker's variety-, D. deltoides 
Brilliant, 1). iietr.-eus, Campanula turblnata, 
C. nulla, C. pusilla Miss Willmott, Gypso- 
philn cerastloides, and G. repens. Subjects 
worthy of introduction by way of plants 
should include the Thymes, subulnta Phloxes 
(which are very beautiful), Mentha Bequieni, 
Sedurn Lydium, S. hlspanlcum, and Veronica 
repeus. There are many more. Those 
named, however, are among the iudispens- 
ables.] 
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Southern Counties. 

Lawns. — Take advantage of I lie line 
weather now prevailing to get whatever is 
required tu the way of loir-dressing of lawns, 
croquet greens, and tennis lawns carried out. 
ISrush the material into the Grass with the 
aid of Birch-brooms, or hush-harrow the sur¬ 
face. If the dressing applied consists of tine 
rich soil either process will ensure an even 
distribution, and at the same time settle it 
well down amongst the roots of the Grass, 
and encourage the titter Grasses to grow 
away with renewed vigour. I.iute may he 
mixed with the soil for lawns which have 
Moss oh them, and an addition of soot will 
stimulate growth where the Grass has be¬ 
come thin and starved. I-awns in good con¬ 
dition should be kept swept lo disperse 
worm <asls, and roiled frequently between 
now and the commencement of I lie mowing 
sou-on. tiring tip tile arrears of the clipping 
of hedges of Yew, Holly, and Privet, and 
prune back varieties of shrubby Spit-teas, 
which succeed best when so treated. Cut 
down almost close lo the ground dumps of 
Fuchsia gracilis, and not quite so severely 
Hydrangea paniculata, and afford both a 
dressing of old hot bed manure or leaf-mould 
afterwards. The leaf-mould may also lie 
applied to beds and borders containing Mag¬ 
nolias of the early-floweriug section, Azalea 
mollis, ami other subjects fur which manure 
and calcareous matter are unsuitable. 
Those about to plant new herbaceous borders, 
and who are looking for something to plant 
behind them lo act as a wind-break, might 
give the Guelder Rose, Kibes sanguineum, 
and ForsyUtia suspetnsa a trial, as either is 
infinitely siqierior to hedges of evergreens. 

Reach trees started at tile Itegliiiiing of the 
year will have flowered, set fruit, ami the 
process of disbudding he engaging attention. 
This should lie commenced at the extremities 
of ttie branches first and be continued every 
other day or so, working down to the centre 
of ttie trees milil at last, there arc but three 
shoots left, one at the littse, one about mid¬ 
way, and otto at the lip of the bearing wood. 
Oil wood of the latter description which may 
hapiien to be of no great length, one young 
growth at the base and one at the tip will 
suffice. If a heavy set 1ms resulted, reduce 
the number of fruits somewhat by rubbing ' 
off the smallest and such ns are situated be¬ 
neath the bearing branch. 

Outdoor Figs. —Where protecting the trees 
during the winter with muls, straw, or 
bracken is practised, the amount, of the 
material used should lie reduced consider¬ 
ably, otherwise the embryo Figs may become 
unduly lender and the point buds start glow¬ 
ing. .In some instances the mats alone will 
suffice until tile time arrives for uncovering 
them altogether. lit localities where protec¬ 
tion is unnecessary the trees may be pruned, 
nailed, or tied, as the case may lie. Thin out 
the wood In accordance with the method of 
cultivation adopted— i.e., sparingly if the 
roots are not confined, and with as much 
freedom as is requisite if under control. In 
either case care must be taken to retain 
enough of the bearing wood—i.e.. last sea¬ 
son's growths, and such as are well furnished 
with embryo fruits to fill all vacancies be¬ 
tween the branches in ail parts of tlie trees. 
If young trees are to lie planted next month 
get the stations prepared for them. To 
avoid future trouble in regard lo gross and 
unfruitful growths being produced, limit the 
l-oot-ruu by some means or other, and for the 
border prepare a mixture of two-thirds good 
turfy loam, the remaining third to consist of 
equal quantities of burut sot! and old mortal* 
rubbish. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

Early Peaches and Nectarines. - The 

weather has* been favourable for early 
I’ouches, amt the trees have set an abundant 
crop.' It is necessary" to watch carefully for 
aphis, and at the first signs to take preven¬ 
tive measures, or tlie earliest growths will 
be ruined. If black-fly once gels established 
around the base of the young shoots, one 
flam:,go lion is hot sufficient to destroy the in¬ 
sects,"anti a second apipdiuitiion, followed by a 
vigorous syringing, is necessary. Disbud the 
young shoots freely, but gradually, as loo 
amity removed n't one time may cause* a 
check. No hard-and-fast l-iile can lie laid 
down for dishuddling, hut two, or ut the most 
three, shoots are quite enough for furnishing 
the succeeding year’s fruit-bearing wood." If 
loo many shoots are left they will grow weak, 
tile foliage thin, and the fruit, front want of 
suit and air, will lie ix>ur and flavourless. 
Generally speaking, allow one shoot at l lie 
end, one In tlie centre, and another at the 
tare, on the upper side if possible, of every 
fniF-bearing shoot trained in. All the Inter 
mediate growths should lie removed. It Is 
adVisable to remove even the centre shoot 
should it interfere with the training in of 
the growth at the base, which is, of course, 
tin fruiting shoot for next year. The thin¬ 
ning of the fruits, as with the alioots, is best 
done by degrees, first removing the smallest 
and badly placed ones. Care* must lie taken 
that the trees do not suffer from want of 
water, which should be supplied liberally in 
a tepid stale. Tlie trees in 

Late houses which it is desirable to retard 
as long as p visible must not be allowed to get 
dry at tlie roots, or bud-dropping will result. 
They .should also lie syringed on flue days. 

Vegetables. —March It* one of the busies I 
months in the kitchen garden, and arrears 
ol work should Ik* completed as soon as pos¬ 
sible, in order that nothing may hinder future 
sowing amt planting. If tlie slate of the 
ground and weather permit, Peas should now 
be sown in quantity on ground that, lias I teen 
deeply trenched and well manured. Drills 
should be drawn out in tlie early pari of tlie 
day and the 1 Yus sown in tlie afternoon, sow¬ 
ing rather more thinly than was tlie ease two 
or throe weeks ago. Reave ample room be¬ 
tween tlie rows. At least three different 
varieties of Peas should be sown at this date. 
As soon as tlie early sowings show above 
ground it is a good plan to dust lightly and 
frequently with soot, to ward oil" slugs, etc*., 
earthing up and slaking tlie plants as soon as 
they are a few inches high. Keep a sharp 
look-out for sparrows, which pick off tlie 
lops. (Sparrows are unusually numerous 
and troublesome in this district, at Hie pre¬ 
sent time.) Peas raised under glass are kept 
extol, aud will be well hardoned off before 
they are planted on a warm border. When 
planted they will be staked forthwith and a 
net placed over them, to protect them from 
birds. Many kinds of ISravvsicas intended for 
early use may be sown early this month. 
Early varieties of Cabbage should succeed 
the nut urn n-sown batches, and a small sow¬ 
ing of Red Cabbage can be made if necessary. 

Brussels Sprouts, two or more varieties of 
Cauliflower for succession, and autumn Broc¬ 
coli should he sown now, but defer the sowing 
of all kinds of Kale, late Savoys, and late 
Broccoli until later. Ji Is well to sow I’.ras- 
sicas thinly in shallow drills made wide 
enough apart ip allow of frequent hoeings. 
Afford protection from birds by nets or other 
means, aud guard against the ravages of 
slugs by frequent dustings of soot and wood 
ashes. F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Plant-houses. —These are, or ought lo he, 
bright at lhis,season. Thu later Arum Lilies 
will now be showing tlie spat lies, aud the 
plants ought not only to be kept clenu, but en¬ 
couraged by regular feeding either with some 
good fertiliser 111 solution or by the use of 
liquid-manure or soot-water. The last is 
valuable ns u tonic, uud gives a dark, glossy 
sheen lo the foliage, against which the spa thus 
show more effectively. Llbonla floribunda 
and Streptosolen Jamesunl arc two effective 
plants which can be recommended at the pre¬ 
sent time. With Cyclamens, Primulas, anil 
Cinerarias there Is no sunreity of colour, and 
to keep the last free from aphis an occa¬ 
sional vapourising may be necessary. Suc¬ 
cessions! batches of flowering plants to take 
tlie place of lliese limy include Hydrangeas, 
Calceolarias of the herbaceous and of Hie 
hybrid families (notable among the last G. 
Cllbrani), Schlzaminis, and NieoHanas. For 
sliil biter work tuberous Begonias (double 
and single), Gloxinias, and Gesnerns may now 
l e potted up and set to work', While- Zonal and 
Regal Pelargoniums are, iu their why, in- 
. dispensable. Bulbs, of course, will lend 
variety, Jonquils are charming iu late spring 
under glass and their delicate perfume is 
universally appreciated. Watering takes tip 
some time now, aud, 111 tlie case of ail flower¬ 
ing plants, ought to be in Intelligent aud care¬ 
ful bands. 

Ferns under glass. —The Adimilums, which 
have been in use during the winter, now begin 
to grow shabby. Inspection will reveal Hint 
the young fronds are pushing up, so that cut¬ 
ting over of last season's fronds may now be 
curried into effect. Care, of course, will be 
taken in order that these new growths are 
mutilated to the smallest possible extent. 
Beep the [tots on the dry side for a short 
time until increasing growth indicates re¬ 
newed root action. Repotting may then 
s ifely be done, using—if it is available—a 
11*He peat in the compost. .Should there lie 
any lime-rubble lo hand a little of this very 
useful stuff will also be advantageous, as Weil 
as a few nodules of charcoal. When repotting 
or division is completed the pots iuny be 
placed in a fairly warm house and, for a 
time, sparingly watered. It is necessary lo 
shade the plants from bright sum iu their 
culy stages of growth, any makeshift device, 
sncli as stretching a breadth of tiffany over 
some light Bambous being quite sufficient, and 
one which is easily taken off In Hie event of 
dull, .sunless weather when shading would be 
prejudicial to the plants. 

Flower beds —Borders or beds intended for 
Carnations should now he lightly turned over 
—assuming that these have previously been 
dug—with tlie fork. Prior to forking over, a 
dressing of soot, sufficient to make the soil 
regularly black, may be applied. It is not an 
uncommon experience to find that disease at¬ 
tacks Cnnmtious when these are planted in 
beds which may have been too lavishly 
manured, and it will be found Hint, there is 
less likelihood of disease if a dressing of 
sound loam be substituted for manure. The 
spurred Aquilegias are very useful. Plants 
from sowings made in the early autumn of 
last year are now of sufficient size for trans¬ 
planting to tlielr permanent quarters, and 
this can be done as soon as the soil is dry 
enough. Antirrhinums for filling beds and 
borders are always attractive, and seeds can 
now be sown at any time. Give a little heat 
until germination takes place, keeping the 
seed pans regularly moist and placing them 
ns near.the glass ns possible. Anemones and 
Ranunculi are fine things, and preparations 
ought now to be made for planting these in 
suitable places. Ranunculi appear lo do ex¬ 
ceptionally well, when planted in slightly 
raised beds at the foot of a wall. 

W. MoGimoo. 

Bahnric Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Royal Horticultural Society. 

Ftmtr ary 22nd, 1921. 


As excellent all-roun<l exhibition charac¬ 
terised the fortnightly meeting held on the 
above-named date. Ilard.v plants—the earliest 
alpine and bulbous-rooted subjects in particu¬ 
lar, Orooi, Irises, Cyclamens,, Snowdrops, 
Saxifrages, and Primulas—catne from many 
sources, the leading specialists bringing of 
their beat. How impular these- earliest flowers 
really are is quit*- easy to gang** at, any of the 
these meetings. For hours on end I he stands 
containing them were unapproachable owing 
to the crowd of admirers, while the eulogies 
and comments also count for much. Quite an 
eye-opener on the occasion was the sumptuous 
group of Rhododendrons from Falmouth. In 
a category of its own, loo, was the wondrous 
display of “ Cvnthella ” Hyacinths (miniature 
section). Violets, too, were beautiful: fibre- 
cultivated bulbs In bowls demonstrated the 
possibilities of this particular phase. Tulips 
were seen bedded as in the garden, while 
forced shrubs and greenhouse plants told of 
the coming of many beautiful plants. Orchids, 
as usual, were n great attraction, some 
notable specimens being staged, several re¬ 
ceiving awards. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

Approximately eighteen of the leading 
Rliecinlists staged collections of these—chiefly 
alpine—and in the sfwce at our disposal It is 
an obvious impossibility to refer to all. 
Hpiice a reference to the more select must 
suffice. One such came from Oxford, Messrs. 
R. Tucker and Sons exhibiting. The choicer 
steelmens were pans of Snxtfrnga Irvlngi. 
flesh-tinted flowers and plants teeming of 
blossom, the yellow 3. Paulina-, and clustered 
yellow 8. Cherry I rees, with 3. Floydl and a 
nice lot of S. Grlsehnc-hl were others in 
capital form. Hepatieas, Primula Wlntcrl, and 
Gent la nn dinar lea were- other good things. 
Kverythlng was fresh, bright, and creditably 
displayed. Quite meritorious, gay-looking, 
and refreshing, too, was the group arranged 
tiy Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch. Of 
the showier things an admirable group of 
Primula altalca caught the eye' at once. The 
Grecian Windflower (Anemone hlanda) and 
Its rose-colonred forms were also beautiful. 
Of the dusky Is-ntcn Rose (Hclleborus 
colcMcua) there was a generous display, its 
plum-coloured flowers quite an attraction 
among the rest. Raxlfraga parndoxa, S. 
Ilurscrlana Gloria,and Rhododendron Chamie- 
■ istus were also remarked. In that from 
Messrs. Rakers. Oodsfill, Wolverhampton, 
their magnifies strain of Primula dentieulata 
cashmerinna was a chief attraction, the pure 
white and rich lilac forms each represented 
by handsome groups. The pure white form 
is particularly handsome, good for border and 
r-M-k garden, and in the ent state of high 
utility. A great |*ateb of Ranunculus mou- 
t.'imis with golden blossoms was most effec¬ 
tive. Mr. G. Reuthe contributed a few choice 
tilings, ineluding Croons aerius (globular 
flowers of intense violet and white), Teco- 
phylra eyanocroous. Narcissus cyelnmineus, 
Andromeda ja[>onien nibescens, and Magnolia 
CnmpbeUl. In .Messrs. Rarr and Sons’ group 
were Crocuses, Snowdrops, and C'hlonodoxns. 
with Iris reticulata and Christmas Rose. The 
Crocus species and varieties snch as tom- 
m.ndnlanus, vltellinus, and vermio obovatus. 
■a good strijied form, were freely grouper!. 
Hepntiens. Clarence Elliott Violas. Saxifrage 
liurserinna speclnsn. S. Irvlngi, Primula 
Julia, and P. I.oozll. almost a P. frondosa 
with a tendency to develop stoionlferously, 
were among the interesting things set up by- 
Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. In that 
fram Messrs Waterer and Crisp a generous 
colony of Tulipa Kaufmanuiana was pro¬ 
minent, Adonis anmrensis fl.-pl. and Clilono- 
doxas being also noted. 

Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, High- 


gate. contributed a group gay with Primus, 
Pyrus Mains purpurea, P. M. atro-sangulnca, 
and others, together with Rhododendron 
rncemosum and Azalea Hlnemayl, of pinkish 
hue and very profuse. Of nlplnos the.Rnxi- 
fraga EHzabetha-, 3. Gloria, and R. Faldon- 
side were prominent. Viburnum Carlesl was 
very good. Mr. O. W. Miller. Wisbech, had 
an «"."tensive group of Primroses, Poly¬ 
anthuses. Phionodoxas, Squills, and other 
early spring flowers that attracted largely. 
Messrs. P.owdl and Rkarratt showed some 
good forms of Primula Wlnleri. Raxlfraga 
apiculaln (two forms), with R. Ellzahcthtr. 
R. opposltlfolia. and Crocus versicolor. The 
Rhododendrons from Messrs. R Gill and Ron. 
Falmouth, were among the attractions of the 
meeting, a rare feast of the best. Of R. 
nrgenteum some sixty heads were shown, 
while snch brilliant things as Cornuhla. Duke 
of Cornwall and Harrlsi defy description. 
Lustrous blood-crimson would, i-erhnps. fit 
the colours of the first-named fairly well, 
thoueh it would inadequate!*- convey an idea 
of richness or Intensity. Many seedlings of 
R. arhoremn were also on view. Messrs. .!. 
Cheat and Rons showed shrubs and a 1 nines, 
i be lntte- Including Raxlfraga FaldoDsble. R. 
Itoydi alba, R Irvlngi, nnd others. Violets 
came from several Ronrces. those from Mr. 
•I. ,T. Kettle including .Tnmle Hieglns (douhle 
mauve). Mrs. J. .T. Kettle (double blue). 
Cyclops, nnd Mrs. David Lloyd George. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Quite the best exhibit In tills section was 
the lavish dlsnlnv of Cvnthella (miniature) 
Hyacinths with which Messrs. Sutton nnd 
Sons, Rending, tilled the western end of the 
ball. Varieties were numerous, their cultiva¬ 
tion of ttic best. Arranged In groups they 
afforded a special opportunity for comparison. 
Some of the fhore distinctive colour shades 
included Charlotte (blush), Prince of Orange 
(a piece of colour which was conspicuous 
yards away). Fire King, Eveline (red). Reality 
ideen pink), Perle (bluet. John Hull (deep 
violet). Princess Mary and Loveliness (each 
of two shades of blue, itorcelain externally 
and pale within-). Prince Arthur (soft yellow), 
with Blanche, White Queen, nnd Nelly among 
the purest whiles. Elegant and far less 
sludgy of spike than ttic so-called bedding 
Hyacinths, these have a decorative value of 
lheir own. Mr, L. R. Russell contributed 
handsomely of Palms. Azaleas, Wistarias. 
Prunus, Pyrus, and other thiaiws. though Hu- 
outstanding feature of the group was the 
tine mnRS of Azalea Anthony Rosier, whose 
huge trusses of soft chrome-yellow flowers 
aptieared to attract everybody. Azalea Day¬ 
break, too, was charming, Messrs. R. Low 
nnd Co. had Acacias, Domains. Eincrls, and 
Carnations. Poth Mr. Englemann and 
Messrs. Allwood Profilers contributed Carna¬ 
tions freely. In an artistically-designed 
group on the floor adjacent to the entrance 
Messrs. Carter and Co., Itaynes Park, 
arranged many of the leading Tulips, setting 
them out garden fashion in bedding array. 
While Hawk, Couleur de Cardinal, Primrose 
Queen (soft yellow), Revc d’Or. Yellow 
Prince. Marechal Nlel (orange-scarlet), and 
Mrs. McKinley being some of them. Rweet 
Lavender, of an exquisite and delicate soft 
mauve, was in greater array In a large 
central bed. Its delicate colouring and fine 
flowers appealed to all. Still another useful 
eonfrihntlon to this section was that of bulbs 
in bowls of fllin- from Messrs. It. H. Bath 
and Co., Lid.. Wisbech. Of Hyacinths It in¬ 
cluded 1.’Innocence (white), Gertrude (red), 
ami King of Blues (deep violet). Of Daffodils, 
King Atfred, Golden Spnr, Sir Wntkin, and 
the smnll eronmy-flowered W. P. Milner were 
important. The Snake’s - head Fritlllary 
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(FrltilLarla Melongrls) was also freely shown. 
Messrs. Ryder, St. Albans, showed a great 
variety of Primula sinensis pips on hoards 

ORCniDR. 

For a siijierbly-grown nnd well-flowered 
example of Plnlyclinis glnmacea Colonel 
Stephenson, R. Clarke, C.R., Cnckflehl. 
Sussex, received a cultural commendation. 
The small white flowers are closely set in 
long, jienilent racemes and emit a spicy fra¬ 
grance. For a goodly specimen of Demlro- 
bium sfieclosmu nltldum (yellow-flowered) Sir 
Jeremiah Colmnn was also given a cultural 
commendation. Cymhidlnm Landrail fPryad 
x Lowinnum), having white, flesh tinted 
flowers nnd chequered crimson lip. from 
Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford, K.C.V.O.. Tot- 
linry, gained a First-class Certificate, a like 
award being awarded to Pendroblum Model 
ft lie Dell variety) shown by Enron Schroeilcr. 
Enclofleld Green. It is of rich rosy-red nnd 
while, the base of the lip having a huge crlm- 
son-mnroon blotch. Dendroblum Rullerfly, 
Low's variety, a much-fringed variety of deep 
chrome-yellow with blood-crimson base to lip. 
gained an Award of Merit. It came from 
Messrs. Stuart Txiw and Co.. Crowborough, 
who also displayed many beautiful Orchids. 
Mr. n. T. Pitt, Stamford Hill, had a charm¬ 
ing group in which Odonfioda Lady Vcilcli 
was a telling central feature. It is of par¬ 
ticularly handsome parts nnd rich brown 
colour. Choice Cypripedliiims came from the 
same source. In that from Messrs. Arm¬ 
strong nnd Rrown. Tunbridge Wells. Den- 
droblnms of the nubile set were a feature, 
many profusely-flowered specimens being 
shown. Most Important, however, were D. n. 
Sir Frederick Moore and the pure while D. n. 
virginale. Messrs. Sander nnd Sons had, 
among others. P.nlhophyllmn Iremuin (dark- 
flowered), cErldes Vanda rum (white), and 
Coelogyne Intermedia. In a choice assort¬ 
ment from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co.. 
Hayward’s Heath. Odonllndn Antonio, an 
almost black variety, with Rrasso-Cnttlcyns 
and Odontoglossiims was remarked. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON FEB. 22, 1921. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-Glass Certificates. 

S mbldium Landrail, from Lt -Col. Sir ueorge Holford, 
VO., Tetbury (Or.. Mr Alexander); Dend robin m M^del 
(the Dell variety), from Baron Bruno Schroder, Egnam. 
Awards of Merit. 

Cattl’ya Eiid a ha, rar. Kathleen from Moure. J. and A. 
McBean, jooksbridge, Sum^x ; Lmlio-Cattleya Enid alba, 
▼a' Constance from Mbmm J and A. McBean ; Dendrobium 
Butterfly iLow's var.), from Stumt Loir and Co., Crowborough, 
Sussex. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora —Messrs J and A. McBean ; Mr. H. T. Pitt- 
Sta tiford Hili; Me-irt. Stiurt Low and Co. ; Moacra. Charles, 
worth and Co., Haywards Heath. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Awards of Merit. 

Primula ninensis Intensity, from Messrs. Sutton and 8ons, 
Reading; Viburnum fragan*. from Mr E. A Bow ea, Myddle- 
ton Ho i*e,W-«ltham Cross ; Primula malaeoidea Pink Beauty, 
from Mr. W. Yandell, Castle Hill Nursery, Maidenhead. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flor a.—M essrs. Sutton and Sons, for miniature 
Hyacinths. 

nlLVP.R Flora —Messrs. B- GIU and 8on, Falmouth, for out 
Rhoaed^ndrons; Mr. L. K. Russell, Richmond, for Azaleas, kc. 

Silver Grenfell —Messrs, diuart Luw »n i Co., for Carna¬ 
tions. Ac, Messrs W. Gutbuan and Non, High/ate, for ’nroed 
shrubs, fto. ; Allwood Bros., Haywrdi Heath, for Carnations; 
Mr. G W. Miller, Wisbech, for spring flowers 
Silver Bankhian — Masers. Tucker and 8ons, Oxford, for 
alpines; Messrs Barr a»id Sons, Taplow, for spring flowers ; 
Mr G Reuthe, Keaton, for alpines, Ac. ; Mr C Engelmann, 
Saffron Walden, for Carnations; Mr. M. Prichard, Christ¬ 
church, for alpine*, ko 

Bronze Flora —Messrs. Bowell and Bkarrat; for hardy 
plants ; Mr. Keamsbottom, Geashill, for Anemones ; Mesnia. 
Baker, Oodaall, for alpines ; Messrs. Waterer, Botir, and Critp, 
fur alpines ; Messrs. Cheat and S >na, Crawley, for Coni/t-rs, Ac.; 
Messrs Piper and Sons, for alpines, &c. 

Bronze Baseman. -Mr Kettle, Corfe Castle, for Violets: 
M sara. Maxwell and B*ale, Bro«dstone, Dorset, for alpines; 
Mr. C. Kibott, Stevenage, for alpima; Messrs. Ryder, St. 
Albans, for Prirau'a slnen*is. 

DAFFODIL. COMMITTEE. 

Medals. 

8ilver Flora.— Messrs. Jaa. Carter and Co., Baynes Park, 
for Tulips. 

Silver Grenfell— Msssrs. R. H. Bath. Ltd., Wisbeoh. for 
bulbs in bowls. 
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BEES. 

Feeding. 

There must lx? no uncertainty about suffi¬ 
cient food in our hives at this season of the 
year. January, February, anti March are 
rrif.leal mouths for bees in regainl to foot). 
They have Iteen living upon their winter stores 
since loot autumn, and the.se by now will 
have liecoine considerably decreased. Unless 
full and.adequate artificial feeding was prac¬ 
tised tH'fore |kicking down for tlit? winter, if 
is more t han likely tlW li.v I lie end of Ja n¬ 
uary or tile beginning of February the bees 
will lie short of food. The mild weather lias 
made winter examination of hives a simple 
matter, because there lias been less danger 
of chilling the stock on lifting the quilt. It 
would be well and wise, before Unis mild 
weather gives place to something fierce and 
wild in March, to si-o in what condition the 
litre stores are. If it tie found that there Is 
any scaled eomib left, break Itie capping of a 
good many cells. Tf, however, food bo short, 
insert a block of candy without delay. In- 
sjiect the hives rapidly and gently, and air 
most of the warming quilts before returning 
them to their places. 

Although I once gave in these columns a 
case of bees being fed with common brown 
sugar, untreated in any way, and being ap¬ 
parently brought through an attack of Isle of 
Wi'.ght disease by doing so, yet I emphatically 
advise keeping the common, unrefined, coarse 
sugar away from bees. The instance above 
referred to was exceptional in every way, 
and it whs by no means proved that the re¬ 
covery and survival of the stock concerned 
were due to the sugar. It was certainly a 
case of post hoc ; It was doubtfully a case of 
propter hoc. The reason I mention the 
coarse brown sugar again is that an instance 
of bees dying from it lias just been brought 
under my notice. A tyro in the cult, living 
a mile or two from my house, wrote to me In 
great trouble, enclosing several dead bees 
found outside the hive. I straightway put 
other tilings aside, mounted my bicycle, and 
rode off to the scene of I he anxiety. My first 
work was to insert a idece of bent wire at 
the entrance, In order to scrape out any fur¬ 
ther carcases. A small handful was m.v 
“ bag,” but along with tlie dead bees there 
.time out a quantify of sandy-iooklng sub¬ 
stance. I tasted it, and immediately de¬ 
tected the brown sugar flavour. It appeared 
that this kind of sugar had been supplied to 
these bees at one lime. The natural conclu¬ 
sion was that the bees had. indeed, received 
ilie sugar, hut thal it had proved too strong 
for them. Many bees had succumbed. The 
coarser portion of the sugar hod been re¬ 
jected and thrown to the bottom of the lvive. 
Fortunately, only a little of such sugar had 
been given, or the outcome would have been 
fatal all through, 1 am mire. ' 

If candy is found to be necessary, it will 
lie best to buy it ready made from those who 
understand its manufacture. The additional 
insf is small, and you will he certain that it 
is quite «)fe and in the best condition to 
use. 

Do not forget that; In the ordinary course, 
queens begin to lay eggs about the end of 
January. This promotes some activity tn the 
hire, and we are told that tile quantity of 
food consumed is douhle what, it was during 
the hibernation months. Also bear in mind 
that, although the bees may lie industrious 
and energetic outside in the early spring, yet 
they are not likely to gather enough food for 
daily consumption, • So their winter store 
mwl he not only sufficient to carry them up 
to the season of release from, enforced inac¬ 
tivity, but also enough to provide an ample 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

supplement to spring foVaginff. Hefw.eel) now 
and the honey-flow lives may easily starve to 
ileaUi. H. It. II. 

OBITUARY. 

MR. JAMES UOET. 

We regret to announce the dentil of Mr. Jus. 
t'lK'y, of the Donat'd Nursery Co., Newcastle, 
Co. Down. Tills sad event took place al his 
home. Larne, Co. Antrim, on February Stb, 
Hi established bis nursery at Newcastle, Co. 
Down, some ten years ago. with the idea of 
siieeiaiisiug in Daffodils: but in later years 
devoted his «.t.tention to the growing of rare 
and choice shrubs, of which he had got to¬ 
gether a very fine collection. Visitors to the 
Itoynl Horticultural Society's shows at Chel¬ 
sea and Holland House will no doubt call to 
mind the many handsome and rare plants 
which he used to exhibit there. He was a 
most, interesting man, and a chat with him, 
as I have had, revealed the great interest he 
took in the plants he showed so well. To him 
we owe the very beautiful Escaltonin Donat'd 
Seedling. 

His interest in Daffodils was also great, 
and he has given ns- many handsome varie¬ 
ties, none bettor, perhaps, than the glorious 
golden Ajax Magnificence, which was so much 
admired, and given an Award of Merit when 
shown at one of the spring meetings of the 
Narcissus Committee - of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. I can call to mind the several 
rases of this outstanding Daffodil when 
shown, and the interest the flowers aroused. 

T. 


TRADE NOTES. 

Importation of diseased plants. — The 
Federation of Itritish Growers have made re 
presentations to the Ministry of Agriculture 
strongly protesting against, the Government's 
decision to withhold the Order dealing wilh 
the importation and sale of diseased plants 
into this country. It is Tainted out that 
Great Britain is now the only market for 
diseased plants and trees, which are excluded 
from every other country, and that their Im¬ 
portation nullified the efforts of British 
growers in keeping Iheir produce clean and 
free from disease. 

The Prince of Wai.es and horticulture.— 
The Council of the Chamber of Horl iculturc 
has much pleasure in announcing that His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has gra¬ 
ciously oonsented to formally open ils new 
premises at No. IS, lied ford Square. London. 
W.C. 1, during the afternoon of Thursday, 
April 21st next. Every branch of horticul¬ 
ture will.he adequately represented on this 
occasion, and a .gathering worthy of the in¬ 
dustry will assemble to accord Ilis Royal 
Highness lliat loyal and enthusiastic welcome 
which such an auspicious occasion merits. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Primula obconica poisonous (Harold 
Lilen). —Yes, It is quite true that in some 
ipersons who have a constitutional predis¬ 
position to skin disease the handling of this 
Iriant lias caused severe irritation. We have 
handled the plant for many years without 
any itl effects, and many of our friends have 
also done so : but in one case we know, the 
wife of a friend. Whenever she handled this 
plant suffered from this irrltatibn, and the 
plants had to he destroyed. Where such Irri¬ 
tation follows, lit is best to diseaird the plant, 
though the difficulty may be got over by wear¬ 
ing gloves. 
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Planting Liliums (A .).— tf’ your bulbs have 
Just been imported they should be carefully 
examined, and all decaying matter removed. 
They then should lie laid in cocoamit-fibre. 
moderately moist, until 1 He bulbs recover 
Iheir plumpness and roots are beginning tn 
appear from the base. Then i hey should lie 
plain ed out or potted as may be required. 
Before doing this, however, see that all de¬ 
caying scales are removed, as a few of the 
outside ones are oflen bruised in transit, and, 
after they have been in the soil for a little 
rime, decay sets In and contaminates Hie 
Avliole bn Hi. 

TREES ANTI SHRUBS. 

Watering trees in tubs (ft. P.I.—You must 
decide as to when water^is necessary, so 
much depending on the amount of roots 
Hie plants have. If the plants have been 
newly lotted, then watering must he care¬ 
fully done ; but If the tube are full, of roots, 
then water must he given frequently. When 
you do water, see that the ball is thoroughly 
soaked. The surface of the soil may took 
moist while the twill is quite dry. 

FRUIT. 

Fig trees growing too strongly (A. Tl. IV.). 
—When fig trees are making very gross wood 
do not hesitate to prune the roots severely. 
Take out a trench at 3 feet or 4 feet from 
tlie wall, according to the size of the' tree, 
and sever all strong downward-growing roots, 
working under the ball to search ont the 
. gross-growing roots right nip to the wall. In 
cases of extreme root growth, the bottom of 
the border may need to he concreted. Place 
on the concrete a layer about (i laches thick 
of old broken brickbats and mortar rubble. 
Fill in with good loam, with which lias boon 
mixed a good quantity of rough material, such 
as morlttr rubble and burnt garden refuse. 
[-1 no ease is a wide border advisable, for t he 
I-Tig frails besl when its rooks are restricted. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

11. Bath .—Write to Bees, Limited. 

Liverpool. We think they can sujuply what 

you want.- Mrs. .If. Damson .—'Your ground 

seems to he infected with the club-root fungus, 
and Hie only thing you can do is to give it a 
dressing of lime, or dig in. one of .the several 
soil fumigants now to tie lmd.-- P. V. Good¬ 

will.—The best, material to use for painting 
hot-water pi[ies is a mixture of lampblnek 

nml linseed oil.- What's Wrong .—The pieces 

of wood you send are one mass of canker, 
due in great -liresure tn the soil in which I lie 
trees are growing. Want of feeding has also 
aggravated the disease, and if the wood of 
all the Irees ie in the same condition as that 
you send. Hie best plan will be to grub them 
and put them on the tire, as whatever steps 
you may lake you will never restore I hem to 
health.-— Mar// I. .Sj/mc .—We cannot see how 
the use of weed killer on walks could in any 
way injure bees. 


HARES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— W. Beer— 1. Origanum 
Tourneforli ; 2, Libonia floribunda ; 3. 

Veronica speciosa var. : 4. Hellchrye-urn ros-- 
marinl folium.— A. 1). C .—1, Fit Ionia 
Verschaffelti argyroneura ; 2, probably a 

Moranfa—material sent insufficient for 
naming ; 3, Panicum variegatum : 4, Cupres- 
fui.- funobris._ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, Hants.— 
List of Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
Aquatics, Shrubs, Hardg Ferns, etc. 

.Tames and Walter Biroii, Edge Farm. 
Sefton. near Liver]iool.— Price List of Im¬ 
mune Seed Potatoes, 1921. 

John Forres (Hawick), Limited. — Plant 
and Scpd. Catalogue, 1921. 
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Modern Michaelmas Daisies. 


Perexxiai. A Hi c.s, when lightly placed, may 
be reckoned among the most precious of 
autumn-flowering plants. All hough they are 
unite old inhabitants of English gardens it is 
only within tile past decade that any great 
Improvements have been made in t lie race. 
The limited range of colours which existed in 
nurseries some quarter of a century ago Is 
quite familiar to those who wore then lovers 
of this beautiful family. Words are In¬ 
adequate to portray sufficiently tile marvellous 
innovalions iif modern horticulture; purples 
In every shade, soft lavenders, blues of every 
hue, and wonderful pinks. These are what 
we now look for In an up-to-date collection. 

In ihe Amelins section alone there is quite 
a liusl of beautiful varieties. Headers of Hie 
Georgies will remember the description Unit 
Virgil gives lo this old Italian Slarwort. It 
remains for the modern poet lo immdrtnlise 
its worthy descendants. King George is one 
of those, and Is meeting with rapid recogni¬ 
tion. The immense flowers are of a hriglit. 
bluish-purple, while Ihe golden -disc in the 
centre renders its npitenrnnoe still more 
siriking. The plant, grows to a height of 
1! feet, and the flowers are freely borne 
throughout September. Then in tlio Novi 
Ilelgii section 1 would specially name Felthnm 
Illue and Perry's I’ink as being unique ns re¬ 
gards colour of flowers. Brightest and Peat 
is another of the family which is making a 
name for itself. The plant, grows 5 feet high 
anil produces lovely panicles of rosy-purple 
flowers. Nancy I’eny is a worthy descendant, 
of nlplmi.s. having large lavender-coloured 
flowers with three rows of ray florets. The 
ericoidcs group furnishes us will] sonic very 
line kinds. To name only two, we have 
Enchantress, which boars dainty sprays of 
l«le pink blossoms, and IlellghI, the flowers 
of w hich open up white and pass to a delicate 
pink. 

The proper value of Michaelmas Daisies is 
l est appreciated when they are grown in hold 
groups of one colour. It is impossible lo 
judge of tlie merits of the various kinds when 
seen glowing in the beds at nurseries. The 
finest shades are sometimes killed by unsuit¬ 
able associates. When selecting posit ions in 
the garden for planting Michaelmas Daisies 
the best effects are produced by space and 
lierspectivc. By allowing sufficient space 
round each group there are no obtrusive 
colours to spoil the true value of any selectod 
shade, while the value of distance is loo obvi¬ 
ous to dwell upon. Of course, many desirable 
features may lie formed by the introduction 
of quict^harmonies or pleasing contrasts, and 


in the case of Asters there are great possi¬ 
bilities. I have seen very pleasing effects by 
growing some of the bright purple kinds in 
association whit red-hot jokers, while a mass 
of the same colour against a dull red brick 
wall always gives a Idling effect. The purples 
and whites or blues and whites also make 
very attractive groups. 

Michaelmas Daisies may be planted any 
time now up lo the middle of April. They 
will thrive in most garden soils, but. like 
many perennials, they pay for generous I real- 



Iris Danfordi(P., (See p. /AS ) 


meat in the way of manure anti deep soil 
cultivation. II. Greavf.s, F.E.S. 


Notes of the Week. 

Primula malacoides Pink Beauty.— This, 
which when shown before the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
February 22nd by Mr. \Y. Ynndell, Castle Hill 
Nursery, Maidenhead, ami unanimously given 
tin Award of Merit, is a valuable addition lo 
Hie many flue forms of-tills Primula now in 
cultivation. A handsome, freely-flowered, 
well-grown plant of it was shown, and lints 
one was able to form some idea of its value 
for decoration. -The flowers are larger than 
is usually the ease In 1’. malacoides, 1 lie seg¬ 


ments deeply notched, the colour,- in our 
opinion, rosy-ma uve. 

Hedera atropurpurea and the Forsythias.— 

If one desires a pretty contrast of colour it. 
can lie got by planting these two tilings 
together. A few flower-laden shoots of the 
Forsythki spreading over tlie deep purple, 
almost chocolate-coloured leaves of the Ivy, 
have a rich effect. Tills variety of the Ivy 
Is not often seen, but It is very handsome. 
Hie leaves rich in colour, and the growth 
vigorous. 

Protecting Christmas Roses.— What a 
wonderful difference protection makes in the 
size and purity of Christinas Rose blooms. 
If makes them ns good again ns they oilier- 
wise would be. Rarely, indeed, are our win¬ 
ters sufficiently genial lo render this fair 
flower quite happy In Ihe open, hut under a 
handlight, with a little air admitted, it looks 
so perfectly at home as lo make one grieve 
for plaids which have «lo brave the storm 
unsheltered. 

Cloth of Silver Crocus (C. biflorus).—This 
Crocus makes ils appearance party in 
February, little colonies springing up among 
the Grass in which they have lieen naturalised 
for many years. It is a pretty flower with 
purple stalks and feathered witli broad purple 
linos on tlie outer surface, whereas the 
delicale interior is snowy-white. The flowers 
are slightly fragrant. This little species is 
effective on sunny days and appears to in¬ 
crease when favourably situaled.—10. M. 

Rubus speetabilis. Tlie fragrant purple- 
red flowers of this American shrub are 
(February Dili) already open and all met 
attention. Tlie flowers appear singly upon 
t ho rich nut-brown, prickly canes, Ihe 
colour in sunshine,- crimson. If spreads 
freely by means of underground suckers, the 
arching canes each from 4 fool, lo 5 foot in 
height. For sunny ltonks or open positions 
ill Iiie wild garden Ibis is an excellent sub¬ 
ject, pradically taking care of itself and fur¬ 
nishing ail early display of bloom. A few 
sprays cut and placed in a vase open their 
buds freely and look well associated with a 
few evergreen branches.—M. S. 

Single Pyrethrums from seed,—' These, if 
raised in warmth now, will bloom in the 
autumn, arid In the matter of getting together 
a slock t recommend tlie system lo the notice 
of renders, particularly in the case of the 
single sorts that seem to lie more popular than 
ever each year. From a mixed packet of seed 
it is possible to secure a number of excellent 
varieties. After the seedlings have 1 ecu 
pricked off into boxes and hardened off a 
lillle they will be ready for the open ground 
in May. Instead of planting those seedlings 
about.a border the better way is lo give litem 
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ii hod lo Lhemselves where they can be looked 
lifter the first yetir. If a little extra trouble 
Is gone to in preparing the ground for them 
it will pay. as by another spring the clumps 
will lie of a nice slue and quite ready lo be 
put into their [lennaneut quarters, a sunny 
jiosllion, of course, being selected for them.— 
Wooubastwick. 

Chionodoxa Luciliae. Earlier Ilian usual, 
this very fine Chionodoxa is now in bloom, 
and very attractive it is. The family Is a 
large one, hut it is questionable whether any 
variety Is more popular than C. Lucille. It 
has the further merit, of being inexpensive, 
even in these days of high prices, and it is 
rather surprising, in view of its earliness and 
of its attractive colour, that it is not much 
more freely planted by the amateur. None of 
the Chionodoxas call for anything out of the 
common as regards soil, or even as regards 
exposure.—\V. McQ., J!almar. 

Camellia reticulata. —It Is unfortunate 
tlial this tine Camellia is not more plentiful, 
for all hough il was introduced about 1S20 il 
is only lo be found in a few places in Eng¬ 
land. Tin* flowers are semi-double, large, 
over T inches across, of a glowing pinkish- 
erlmson, and frilled. This Camellia is quite 
distinct from all I lie other singles or doubles, 
ils (lowers being free from I he sl id' form of 
the single, cup-shaped or the double imbri¬ 
cated formal dower. A large plant of Ibis 
CiHuellia would lie mosl effective in bush 
form if planted out in a large house along 
with such as Donekel-aari, I lie Old Double 
White, and many more that could lie named 
of equal merit. Such a house would be most 
attractive when the Camellias wore in ldoom 
during the dull wilder months. 

Juniperus Virginiana.— Everybody here 
calls Juniperus Virginiana lied Cedar, and 
we have millions of (hem. The Tnxodium is 
always called Cypress, and I have seen some 
wonderful trees of it in Florida. 1 know of 
n few in New Jersey gardens, hut the south 
is its homo, and it makes a gigantic tree there. 
If some of our American nurserymen had 
paid attention to’the varying forms of 
Jtinlrorns instead of raising and planting 
doubtful Japanese UeiInosiioras they would 
have done some good. I have seen southern 
forms of this Juniper ns spreading and 
feathery, ns the Monterey Cypress, which we 
cannot grow, and In the far west 1 have seen 
wild Jnniiiers ns feathery as a Tamarisk and 
of a wonderful silvery colour: in fact, as blue 
as Roster’s Ilhie Spruce. —Autim it IlKitnixe,- 
TO\ Madison, New ./ ersry. 

Plants for amateurs.— It would be very 
interesting and Instructive if you could Invite 
your amateur readers to give n description of 
any outstnndlng successes In their gardens, 
tlie name of any beautiful or useful plant that 
lias been found easy lo grow, or any striking 
border combinations, etc. I particularly refer 
to amateurs with small gardens, who do the 
work themselves and who like to get an effect 
with a minimum of trouble and uncertainty. 
The first plant I should recommend would he 
the single white Japanese Anemone, one of 
the most beautiful and satisfactory plants, 
most useful for table decoration, free from 
jiesls and disease, lmrdy, free-flowering, and 
spreading. The double white Arabia is also 
a very desirable plant for the gardens that I 
mean. It may be thought ridiculous to men¬ 
tion these two well-known plants, but it is 
surprising wlinl a number of small gardens 
do not. contain them. For a striking spring 
effect, with a minimum of effort and expense, 
I find filling a border with -one variety of 
Tulip pin tiled close together, with a carpet 
of Aubrietla, hard lo beat. The bulbs are 
taken up when the foliage withers, put away 
ill any old box. and replanted In the autumn. 
They last for many years. For glasshouses 
wtilionl he.it small Rhododendrons in pots are 
very effective. Rink Pearl Is a good one. 
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When they have finished (lowering they can 
be planted out of doors and the pots used for 
Tomatoes. All sorts of Primroses In pots give 
a very cheap and bright display from 
Februar.v mi.—Au aTEcr. 

Land Cress. —Those who are getting I heir 
vegetable seeds in now should include a 
packet of ibis useful salading. Though not so 
tender and succulent as Watercress, il makes 
a very good substitute for it In the winter 
and has the merit of being easily grown. A 
fairly rich soil subs it best, ns il naturally 
comes liner when grown In favourable condi¬ 
tions, though It is far from particular in this 
resiieet and will grow almost anywhere, 
either In sun or shade. I have grown it for 
several years and find it. very useful.—N. L. 

Cosmos. —Those who purpose sowing seeds 
of Cosmos ought to order the early-flowering 
forms, otherwise they may receive Cosmos 
blptnnatua, which flowers so late that the 
earliest blooms are only oiiening when frosts 
destroy the plants. The early-flowering forms, 
on the other hand, if sown now in heat and 
planted out in May will bloom profusely from 
the middle of June until lale October. Orna¬ 
mental in the’border, the flowers are useful 
for uniting, and as the foliage of the plant is 
llgltl and graceful no addition is required. 
The early-flowering forms onti be had in rose, 
white, and pink.—A Scottish G ardknku. 

Godetias. —Amongst annuals that make a 
brave show of colour and do not need par¬ 
ticularly licit soli are Godetias. I have a 
distinct recollect bun of the introduction of 
wlmt, in ils day, was regarded as a groat 
acquisition, I.ady Albemarle, bright crimson 
in colour. Since then other richly-coloured 
varieties have made Iheir appearance. Two 
of i he best of recent years are Crimson Glow 
and Dnsszlcr. Godetias delight in a sunny 
quarter, and even though the soil ho in¬ 
different and I he garden closed in, ns so 
many town gardens are, they bloom for a 
long lime and yield a tine lot of flowers for 
on 11 lug.—T ownsman. 

Dodecatheons. —P.ofore the end of January 
this year these were showing well above 
ground, anil 1 can only hope iheir delicate- 
looking foliage will not get blackened by un¬ 
timely frosts. There is something partlcu- 
laily elegant about the curious Cyclamen-like 
flowers, which .appeal to me very much, auil 
few spring flowers give me greater pleasure. 
Moreover, I find litem quite easy to grow In 
my town garden, given shady and cool condi¬ 
tions, and they give no 1 rouble, but eouie up 
regularly each spring, always looking fresh 
and dainty. One grievance I have against 
them is that they rarely set seed with me. I 
am so fond of them that I should like to 
raise them in quantities, but I have not been 
very successful with bought seed.— 1 0. C. C. 

Rcinwardtia (Linum) trigyna _We recently 

saw a nice batch of ibis old plant, which is 
too seldom seen nt the present time. II comes 
in very useful at I Ids season for the decora¬ 
tion of the conservatory. The batch of plants 
in question was raised from tail tings early in 
sluing in a pro pa ga ti ng-f rn in e, kept moist, 
close, and shaded in a temperature of t!(l degs. 
When rooled, the cuttings were put Into 3-Inch 
jiols tilled with loam, leaf-soil, and sand. 
After having been slopped they were put into 
0-ineh jiots in June, and kept in an unheated 
lilt until the end of August, when they were 
brought into heat in batches ns wanted. Red- 
spider and aphides are troublesome, but soot- 
water and Quassia ward off their attacks. 

Japanese evergreen Azaleas.— Tlrose dwarf 
evergreen shrubs are charming subjects for 
the front of a shrubbery or for narrow beds, 
and are quite easy to grow. Though they like 
peat, they will grow freely in any good soil 
that is free from lime'in a not too sunny 
situation. A half-shady, cool position suits 
them well. The Japanese arc*very fond of 



them nnd grow them in large quantities. One 
of the most gorgeous Is A. Hinodegirii, the 
flowers of which are of a brilllaht fiery red, 
making a patch of colour almost unequalled 
in the garden. A. rosa-flora is a favourite, 
having double salmon-coloured flowers, and 
later in blooming Ilian roost of Ibis section. 
A. amiena has small crimson flowers, and 
there are varieties of Hits with larger nnd 
more llchly-colourod flowers. The fact of 
their being evergreen adds much In ilielr 
value, and they are all perfectly hardy — 
W. O. 

Helleborus orientalis.— Although greatly im¬ 
proved forms of this Lenten Rose are limy 
available il is questionable whether they will 
ever hold the same place in public favour iis 
the more popular II. nlger— the Christmas 
Rose. Of bolder growth, however, the Lenlcti 
Roses are not without value, and. having long 
stems, the blooms are useful for cutting. 
They last for a long time in water, and there 
is a fairly wide range of colour from purple 
to pink. Helleborus orientalis is less difficult 
to grow 111 a satisfactory way than Is,, at 
times, the ease with If. nlger.—W. MiG. 

The Winter Aconite.— This seems almost Joo 
common n plant to write of. bur nl this-.sea¬ 
son. when Ils charming little yellow flowers 
in flieir collar of green leaves appear above 
Hie surface of the ground, il is delightful. 
Although very easily grown, one sees QOUi- 
pornlively little, of it in gardens. We jypvc 
been lately in a few places, bill, save fnry a 
single root here nnd I here.-the Winter At®lb 1 
Was unrepresented. Some years ago wejle- 
ineiuber visit lug in early February a garden 
where the Ernulliis was planted freely hi v lhe 
half-wild spots, colouring the ground lien^aili 
deciduous trees with ils yellow floAhs. 
Good ohimpK of il on the rockery, in Jlie 
border, or a sprinkling of roots in the Otiiss 
make a pleasing winter picture. 

Globe flowers fTrnlllnsl.—Though najUtr- 
ally waterside plants, these will do well iifllie 
border if well cultivated mill not allowed lo 
gel too dry. A seini-shady iiosition suits Qjfeat 
well, and I hey are general favourites for Iheir 
curious globular flowers and Iheir clear bright 
colours. Our native species, Troll 1 us 
eurnpfcns, Is ■common in some parts of* the 
kingdom, nnd visitors lo the Lake DisIrHrt of 
Cumberland iu May and June will be familiar 
with it, the plants often found perched 
upon n rocky islet out in a shallow slreani. 
looking very preli.v. 1 1 has flowers of n pit!e 
lemon-yellow and broad, deeply-cut leaves. 
Some of the varieties In cultivation arc very 
handsome, with large flowers of a rich orange 
colour, sometimes growing as much ns 2 f ( ,,,t 
or 3 feet high. Deep cultivation and a fair 
quantity of old cow-manure. in the soil to con¬ 
serve moisture will give good results.—W. 0. 

Pieris japonica. This is one of our most 
beautiful evergreen flowering shrubs. Given 
congenial surroundings and a soil such as 
Rhododendrons thrive In, this shrub will be 
quite at home. A western exposure should, 
however, be chosen, with plenty of moisture 
during the growing season, nnd, if iiossiblo. 
slight shade. I have by me some sprays of ils 
beautiful flowers gathered from specimens 
each 10 feet in diameter and s feet in height. 
The pendulous inflorescences, produced in the 
wildest profusion—several In n cluster— nl the 
ends of the previous season's growths, each 
mensnre 7 inches In .length. Large bushes arc 
not. difficult to transplant as they always lift 
with a good ball of soil. I have successfully 
moved specimens S feet, in diameter and of the 
same height. It is one of the most beautiful 
shrubs 1 know and should lie included in 
every collection, however small.—Si ssvx. 


Notes of the week .—The Editor trill b a 
grateful to readers irho trill kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. 
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FRUIT- 

Apple Yorkshire Greening. 

This Apple lms Ions been a denizen of otir 
Hardens anti orchards, and It figures in the 
lists of varieties of cooking Apples given l>y 
various authorities in the last century, By 
whom it wits raised, and when, we are unable 
to discover, but. according to the prefix, and 
from tile fact, that one of its synonyms is 
“Yorkshire Goose Sauce,” it most likely 
originated in Hint county. The absence of 
these details does not, however, detract in 
the slightest degree from its value as a tirst- 
rale cooking Apple, and one withal which, 
under suitable .conditions, will keep till well 
into March.' Tl is an excellent cropper, the 
free is vigorous, of spreading growth, and 
forms a good standard. It Is also good ms a 
hush, and lends itself to training In goblet 
fashion, a uiei laid which Is now nearly, if not 
(|Uile. obsolete. It is quite unnecessary to 
describe the shn|io and general characteristics 


advantage that the wash kills Mosses, 
lichens, etc., and generally deans up the 
trees. On account of the reduction In [jests 
and the greater cleanliness of I lie trunks and 
brunches, lime-sprayed trees often show 
greater vigour and a better leaf colour than 
those which have not been so treated. 

from these remarks it will be clear that at 
the present time lime-spraying should Tie re¬ 
garded in both Apple and Plum plantations as 
a valuable alternative to the c-ostly nicotine 
wash. Lime-wash, it is true, will not prove 
of much avail against caterpillars, but it is 
always [lossible to apply later a spray of 
lead arsenate if these pests are likely to prove 
harmful, and the combination of a lime- 
washing, followed by lend arsenate, will pro¬ 
bably give belter results than one—possibly 
half-hearted—at tempt to control nil pests by 
n single application of nicotine. The latter 
inseet.loide. wherever It ran lie obtained, must 
still be advised for use in Apple plantations' 
known to he infested by cai'shl bugs. 

l.ime-wash is made ns follows:—Best 
quicklime, 10-20 lbs. : water, ten gallons. In 
making the wash sufficient water should he 



Apple Yorkshire Greening. 


in Uiis reapert of the fruits, as these are 
admirably 1*1 it rayed in the illustration, as 
are also the dull-red stripes and markings of 
the skin as well as the coating of grey russet 
Hi the stalk-basin. On young trees the fruits 
attain a larger size than is here shown. The 
flesh is greenish-white in colour, very juicy. 
It cooks splendidly and is held in high 
estimation for the making of “Apple sauce” 
in the north country. 


The Lime-washing of Fruit Trees. 

At the present time, when nicotine—the 
l-est contact insecticide—Is exjtensive and 
difficult to obtain, the merits of lime-wasliing 
should not be forgotten. Mine-wash, pro¬ 
perly a pplled, will go far to control aphides 
(greenfly or blight t on loth Apple and Plum 
trots, and It will also keep In cheek attacks 
by Applo-suokor. There is. further, a num- 
lier of records which seem to show that 
damage due to Apple blossom weevil, a pest 
so difficult fo control by artificial menus, may 
to some extent be prevented hy the use of 
lime-wash. In addition to the direct effect 
of lime-spraying on pests, there is also the 


used to cover I lie lime w hile it Is slaking, 
mid I lie remainder of Hie water should then 
lie added and stirred vigorously. The result¬ 
ing lime-wash, ns thick as can bo sprayed by 
tile tackle available,' should be strained care¬ 
fully before it is put into the tank of the 
machine. Willi regard lo the 

True, ok aitlicatio.n, it lias been found that 
Die later the lime-wasli can be applied the 
bettor will lie the result, so far as the control 
of insect [tests is concerned. In the case of 
Plums, the best time would appear to be 
during the fortnight or three weeks previous 
lo the bursting of the blooms, while, roughly, 
tlie same remark would apply to Apples, for, 
although some growers are afraid to use lime 
after the ex [ansi on of the leaf-buds, in prac¬ 
tice no permanent harm has been found id 
result. Cases have been under observation 
where thick lime has been sprayed on lo 
Apple trees in which the buds had already 
separated In the truss (some even showing 
flower), and even then, beyond a slight tem¬ 
porary browning of Hie ti[is of the young 
foliage, no injury could tie detected. As re¬ 
gards the 

Maxxer of Apn.iCAnoN, Hie great thing is to 
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do the. work thoroughly, so that every branch 
and twig, as well as the trunk, are coated 
completely, kittle good can be expected 11 
tlic trunk alone is whitewashed — a method 
too often employed in suburban districts. 

Purchase ok lime. —In conclusion. It may 
be emphasised that only the host uuslaked 
lime in lumps should be used. It is well 
worth paying a little extra in order to get the 
liighetsl quality lime obtainable. Builder's 
lime or lime which lias stood for some time 
nnd become slaked should not be used. Bert 
Buxton 99 per cent, is now quoted at Ss. per 
cwt„ and It is advised that where one grower 
Is unable to use a whole truckload, ho should 
combine with others In Die neighbourhood to 
order that amount of the host quality obtain¬ 
able. _ 

Pruning a Maiden Peach Tree. 

I sham, be very much obliged if you will 
kindly let iue know how to prune a maiden 
pyramid Poach tree. The variety Is Dymoud, 
and I have it in a pot in a cool greenhouse. 
I want lo keep it in pyramid form, as I have 
no trellis. It has seven brandies, each from 
9 ladies to 12 indies in length, the leading 
one being a little lottger. Should I cut these 
back, nnd how lUuch? Also, how shall I 
inline it in the summer?—P. A. 

[There arc two courses open to the grower 
of Tenches when maiden trees are chosen for 
lots. One is to prune severely, and so 
secure, say, three strong shoots ns a basis 
for the future tree in bush form. The other 
Is to prune hut lightly, leaving some of the 
shoots alMUif a third of their length, others 
less, forming gradually a pyramidal tree. 
Fruit should not be considered the first year, 
for if it is produced it will lie but small, and 
it is generally better to build up a tree so 
that a satisfactory growth is forthcoming for 
the next year. Much, however, depends on 
the shape and character of the trees to baud. 
Rome me shapely in their natural growth, 
olliers grow mote .awkwardly. The latler 
aro those which are best eat hack Die harder, 
nnd so by manipulation of Die summer shouts 
ran- lie trained into the desired shape. 
Maiden trees of good shape soon grow into 
nice spenlnieiis when polled in suitable com¬ 
post. well attended to witli water, and atten¬ 
tion given to pinching the shoots inclined lo 
grow loo freely. Tills is an important detail 
In pot Peaches. Disbudding, loo, requires a 
tittle study, especially the first year. In pots, 
trees, after Die tlrst year’s growth, do not 
assume the vigour of their earlier days, so 
that pruning and disbudding become less 
exacting. Always stay Die progress of a 
vigorous s’.loot by removing its point. This 
rule applies to trees planted out or restricted 
to pots. Once established in pots, they nctnl 
an abundance of water in bright weather, 
and Die pots should in fruiting time always 
tic [dunged to nearly their depth in the liorder 
0.1 which they stand, so that Dio roots can 
ia«s through the bottom nnd find support in 
addition to that afforded by the soil, in tlie 
lot itself. 

Later In the summer, or when the fruits 
have been gathered nnd the current season’s 
growth is pretty well complete, remove them 
outdoors—that is. assuming they have boon 
forced under glass. This outdoor treatment 
finishes up the ripening more completely, and 
sots the house In which they have been grow¬ 
ing free for something else. Herein lies the 
value of pot-grown trees, nnd lty starting 
arlv in the year and having two sets of trees 
It is pos-ible to mature two successive crops. 
One, the later varieties, is retarded hy opeti- 
alr treatment, while tlie other, earlier ones, 
is pushed forward. Tlie roots Hint have 
grown through tlie drainage hole can tie cut 
off when they are removed from their sum¬ 
mer quarters. Tlie treatment for Peached 
and Nectarines is the same, but in every ease 
avoid crowding of tlie branches.] 
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Garden Peas. 


Round-seeded varieties, which nt one time 
were the only serviceable kinds for early sow¬ 
ing, are rapidly being replaced by wrinkled 
sorts of exquisite flavour. Mid-season varie¬ 
ties tire stronger growers and mote prolilic, 
and late ones show less liability to mildew 
than ever before. The garden Pea un¬ 
doubtedly pays for lieing well done to. It is, 
naturally, a deep-rooting plant, and trenching 
Is of more importance than heavy manuring. 
Where trenching is out of the question an 
alternative method of providing a deep rool- 
run is to dig out 1 renc'hes some 18 incites wide 
anil .'! feet deep. On very heavy or new- 
ground this method will often produce a crop 
when others fail if the soil can he improved 
with a moderate quantity of manure, wood- 
ashes, and leaf-mould. The chief thing Is to 
provide a good tilth the whole of I lie depth. 
For the earliest supply a warm border should 
be selected and seed sown in flat-bottomed 
drills as soon as the weather permits. One 
often hears complaints about the uneven 
.germinalion of early Peas. This I am con¬ 
vinced is not. the fault, of the seed in most 
eases. In fact, I have noticed when seeds of 
one variety have been sown in pots under 
glass and In the open the former hare germi¬ 
nated well, while the latter have been any¬ 
thing but satisfactory. The only conclusion 
from this is that either the weather or the 
soil prevents ihe seedlings from 'appearing. 
The germ is unable to live because of the 
wet or cold. Having some very heavy soil to 
deal with of late years I have, had lo adopt 
some method apart from raising under glass 
.to prevent the seed from perishing' in the 
ground up to April. The drills were drawn 
out 4 inches deep and in Ihe bottom was laid 
a fl inch layer of very sandy, light soil. On 
this the seed was sown and covered with a 
like mixture, and since following I Iris practice 
I have had no trouble with the germinal iou of 
early Peas. 

In order to maintain a succession, sowings 
should Ite made at intervals of from ten days 
to n fortnight up to the middle of June. Any 
sown after should be quickly-maturing dwarf 
va l'ietles. Pets should never be overcrowded. 
One of the commonest mistakes is Ihat of 
leaving too ninny plants in it row. A treble 
line about. .'1 Inches apart is suitable for 
moderate growers, and, for the more robust, 
belter results will follow from n double line. 
Ample room between the rows is essential. In 
fuel, I prefer to isolate the. rows as much ns 
possible for the purpose of growing other 
vegetables between them. In the cultivation 
of Peas moisture is the most im| orient factor. 
Never have I seen belter crops than last year, 
with nothing to account for it but the ab¬ 
normal rainfall. To facilitate its application 
by artificial means care should he taken lo 
carefully earth up Ihe plants before pulling 
in (lie stakes. For late varieties it is ad¬ 
visable to have the rows slightly below Ihe 
surrounding level for the same reason. Un¬ 
less the roots of lltese are kept' constantly 
moist, mildew is liable to make its appear 
a nee, and. since there is no remedy for this 
late In tile season prevention is everything. 
Mulching with strawy litter is most-beneficial 
and should be applied before Ihe plants com¬ 
mence to flower. 

With such a formidable list of varieties it 
•is no easy matter to select the best, front tiny 
seed catalogue. By ascertaining, if possible, 
those which are best in the locality, and limit¬ 
ing tlie selection lo about seven varietes. it 
is possible to make reasonably sure of a 
continuous supply. As a first early Sutton's 
Pioneer has a constitution which enables It 
lo withstand the weather and produce splon- 
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did crops of richly-flavoured Peas on plants 
2J feet high. Gradus is another early variety 
to conic in shortly after; height 4 feet. Rent. 
Payer and Duke of Albany are good for April 
sowing. A selected stock of the bitter Is, per¬ 
haps, unequalled for'all-round quality. For 
main crops Alderman and Senator have few 
equals, while for late use Autocrat or Glad¬ 
stone are amongst the best mildew-resistors 
lit commerce. -T. 


Easter Gardening Arrangements. 

Easter, with most amateurs and allotment 
holders, is the starting point of a fresh sea¬ 
son. no matter whether if comes early or late. 
This year, being rather earlier, one is apt to 
overlook several tilings that, are important in 
the desire lo sow seed. A hard-and-fast, rule 
cannot be laid down tlmf will apply to all, 
the locality and situation of the garden being 
important factors. Generally speaking, if is 
lieller lo go slowly until towards the second 
'week in April with some varieties of vege¬ 
tables, and even then to have regard to crops 
tlmf will follow, leaving room for them. It 
Is always desirable lo think out what one 
needs Ihe most of, and lo ensure proper space 
being left. 

First crops. —Amongst the first vegetables 
to be considered arc such things as lttoad 
Beans, First Early Pens, Onions, I.eeks, 
Parsnips, and Spinach. The ground should 
be thoroughly dug and manured as may lie 
required. Inking care of course, to allocate 
ground manured last year to Ileel. Parsnips, 
and Carrots. In planning for Peas if Is well 
to give plenty of room between the rows, bear¬ 
ing in mind the value of space for air and 
light. Trenches should be got out. fop Peas 
with the least possible delay, not omitting to 
use lime if the soil needs it. The 

Potato quarter is not the least important: 
I art of Hie garden, and all the room 
possible ought to be given between the rows. 
Where winter greens are to lie grown is a 
mailer for llie cultivator, hut after years of 
experience the conclusion I have long since 
arrived at is, Unit, it pays best always to give 
them a quarter lo themselves, and not plant 
either between rows of Potatoes or any other 
crop. 

Scare ground. —It Is not always wise to 
use up Ihe whole of the ground, a tesorve plot 
nearly always coming in useful for anything 
Hint may have been overlooked at the outset, 
or for the pricking out of winter greens or 
other things that one finds necessary after¬ 
wards. Where no arrangements have been 
made for manure and the supply is likely lo 
be shorter than at first anticipated, the best 
use should be made of it. tilings like Potatoes, 
Peas, Beans, Cauliflowers, and Celery having 
the lirst consideration. Celery trenches can 
be turned to good account, before the plants 
are ready to be got out in June by sowing 
therein n quick-maturing crop like Spinach or 
Radishes. 

Change of soil.— There is always an ad- 
vanl tge in changing the soil for vegetables, 
avoiding wherever possible planting the same 
kind on any particular plot two years in suc¬ 
cession. IVOODH ASTWIC'K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potatoes in pots. —Even with Ihe increas¬ 
ing number of novelties, I never find anything 
superior lo Sluirpe’g Victor for pels. • Of a 
dwarf hiilit, ip dot's not. take up too much 
room, the haulm requires but little support, 
Ihe variety Is early, and flic flavour good, 


When llie haulm appears to 1 h> ripening a 
limiled supply of moisture will impart a hel¬ 
ler flavour lo the tuliers, and, in a general 
way, these may Is' ready for the table in ten 
weeks from the lime of pl;ini»iig. Naturally, 
It pays lo have the coed tubens fairly well 
untried before placing litem in the riots.—A 
Scottish Gardbneiv 

Seakale In the open may now be covered in 
order that crisp and well-blanched stems may 
follow. Some use ashes, others rely upon 
sandy soil for I heir blanching medium. Either 
is quite good, but when ashes are used these 
ought-to be well weathered and free from the 
taint of sulphur. Seakale cuttings may liow 
lie planted out In rows about 15 inches apart, 
with intervals of 12 inches between the plaids. 
Asparagus will shortly be moving, and when 
growth begins, fresh beds may be planted. 
Meantime the beds, in cases where such ate 
to be made, can le prepared. 

Beet. —Several complainls made last season 
of the poor flavour of Beet when cooked and 
brought to table elicited the fact that, 
although seed was purchased from some of 
Ihe best firms, the results were not satis¬ 
factory. Inquiries made showed that in sqpic 
Instances the beds were not in a sunny place; 

I hat the crop was not lifted al the completion 
of growth, and, as a consequence, had an 
. " earthy " tasle and lacked sweetness. We 
all know Ihat to obviate "forking" in Beet 
advantage ought lo be taken of ground which 
was manured for a crop ihe previous season, 
but it is just.as Important lo so arrange 
mailers that Ihe bed shall be under the in¬ 
fluence of still all day if possible, and lo lift, 
the crop when ready, not leaving It in the 
ground until forced to lift on the approach of 
frost.— Voonn ast wick . 

Lime.—As is well known, lime is best, ap¬ 
plied during ihe wilder, bin in a compara¬ 
tively mild winter like litis lias been up to 
the time of writing (February lip In no one 
who has omitteil to use it should fail to do so, 
late though it may ho. 1 would urge upon 
those who have old gardens where possibly 
manure hits been dug in most seasons the Im¬ 
portance of lime, it is a sweetener of: the 
(Mil. It. litis Hie soil of many enemies that, 
If not thwarted now, will come in legions 
when Ihe crops begin to grow. Particularly 
is it desirable to sea tier freshly-slaked [lute 
on ground recently occupied by Brassfeas. 
and where it is intended to sow Peas ami 
Beans. ,Slone lime, if purchased, can soon 
lie slaked, and should be dusted on freshly- 
dug ground. East season was remarkable for 
Insect pests and slugs, and Hie mild wilder is 
all in their favour. Elute, if used tit once, 
will do good in many ways.— Townsman. 

Cucumbers.- Plaids Hint were set out- early 
Inst month should be pinched as soon as Hie 
nxiin shoots have reached Ihe second wire of 
the trellis, and the subsequent moral 
growths should lie pinched at intervals pid'l 
(the Ircllis Is furnished with growth. As 
many more fruits will appear than could pos¬ 
sibly come to maturity, they should he Hiljmcd 
severely, which will not. only result In better 
fruits, but prolong the fruiting period of llie 
plants. As roots appear on. the surface apply 
a top-dress!rg of loant mixed with manure 
from a sitent Mushroom bed, or liorsc-drqp- 
fl-dugs rubbed through a sieve. As Hie plaids 
(itinc into bearing give oaenulonql waterings 
of liquid manure. Early Cucumbers require 
a high tempera lure, and on no nocontil 
ebon Id air be ntluiiUod until Hie temiierature 
reaches 80 (legs. Tepid water, both fur 
watering and syringing, is necessary ; a 
brocket should be placed on the pipes and kept 
filled for Ihe purpose when there is no older 
means of obtaining it. Seeds may be sown 
now to provide planth for growing in frames 
on hotbeds or in pits into which n good bed 
of fermenting materials can be introduced. 
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OUTDOOR PliflJlTS. 


Irises of the reticulata group. 


Willi.,!: Hie number of early-flowcriug sub¬ 
jects, bulbous and otherwise, is greater to¬ 
day. than over it was, there is no group of 
plants wliieli deserves .such well-merited 
praise as these Irises. This may he due. on 
the,due lrund, to their inlrinsie beauty, or it 


in the garden, and particularly so among the 
earliest, flowers. In short, warmth is needed 
to develop it, and a sitting-room or sunny 
greenhouse is among the most likely places. 
That possessing the greater degree of 
fragrance is the typical kind, which is also 



The Netted Iris [I. reticulata) 


ntay in part lie due to earliness, to hardiness, 
in colour, or in some instances totheirunique 
fragrance, I. reticulata heitig, so to speak, 
first • fnvonrlto. Naturally precious as a 
February garden flower, it is often in Idoom 
in the oivn air by.the middle of that month, 
lining.equally valuable ns a pbt plant for the 
cold greenhouse, where, with the assistance 
of a little sun-heat, it will-yield a fragrance 
that is unsurpassed. \y e suggest cool green- 
hntnse_t regiment for at Ipast a port ion of the 
sfotrk, since the fragrance-is less pronounced 


.the tallest, grower—S inches to 0 inches—the 
most richly coloured, and one of the earliest 
to bloom. It,. is, so to spcnlv. an old-time 
favourite, and close oil fifty years ago was 
annually .exhibited at the early London 
shows. The popnlaril y tt then gained it lias 
enjoyed 'ever- since, and to-day it is one of 
(lie most admired of the early flowers of the 
year. 

Tin* late Professor Michael Foster; in 

Bulbous Irises,’’ looked upon this popular 
species as •« descendant—“ a specialised 
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form” of llio very old linihotis Iris, 1. Sisy- 
rinehium, wliieli still retains many of the 
characters of the bulbous Irises of long ago. 
ISoth have the netted bulb coats characteristic 
of their kind, while the bulbs vary in form. 
Those of I. re Ben In to are roundish to oval, or 
oval-oblong, while those of I. Sisyrlnchinm 
are more or less flattened. Some of the other 
members of llio set, too, are readily dis¬ 
tinguished by the specialist by reason of the 
manner of bulb increase, such as Hislrlo and 
liistrioides having quite a little crowd of 
twenty or more minute, elongated bulhlets 
about the luises of large flowering hulhs, 
while I. relicnlata may have less than half 
the number of larger size and varying in 
form. Then Hie constancy of the kinds Is 
worthy of remark, and apart from the type, 
while sill may he raised from seeds when 
these are procurable, the yellow-flowered 
Onnfordia* and liistrioides—tiie major fortn 
so-called—are usually found to lie the most 
reliable. Hoth are easily raised from seeds, 
and, like others of the group, take about three 
years before making flowering hulhs. 

Cultivation.— In Nature the soil in which 
these bulbous Irises grow so abundantly is 
usually a stiflish loam, hut as is the case with 
many another plant, information of that kind, 
interesting though it may he, is of little prac¬ 
tical help lo tin- cultivator in Hie British 
Isles. Vsnally in heavy loams those bulbous 
Irises deteriorate, often perish outright, 
while In very sandy or heath-like soils, or 
those in which much vegetable, matter is pre¬ 
sent, they appear well suited. The late Rev. 
IT. Ewbnnk, in his garden at Rvde, prepared 
special beds of light soil, largely composed of 
Rind, for such things, and these Irises did 
uncommonly well, seeded freely, and rarely 
suffered from disease. In the very sandy, 
heath-tike soil of the old Tooling Nursery-the 
familiar old kind was largely grown, Increas¬ 
ing rapidly from hulhs and offsets, and 
giving plenty of seed each year. In heavy 
soil in Gloucestershire, over lias clay, the 
plant was a failure. The late Professor 
Foster preferred' moderately firm loam, with 
ennui lifting, and, given this,' did not hesi¬ 
tate to heavily manure the ground In wliieli 
they were growing. My own conviction, 
after much -experience and not a little obser¬ 
vation, is that annual lifting in this country 
is a chief factor in keeping these precious 
bulbs with us. It is, in my opinion, more to 
them than any soil or admixtures of soil, and 
of infinite importance to the plants In the 
event of a cold, wet, or sunless summer. In 
die lifting and drying of these bulbs for com¬ 
mercial purposes ive are apt to overlook the 
vast amount, of good we are giving—all un¬ 
wittingly it may he — these rootless plants. 
We commit them again lo the soil not a little 
refreshed and benefited by the enforced-rest, 
but minus tlio deteriorating influences ami 
excitement iriseparable from the soil in such 
a climate ns ours. Hence, 1 would say to the 
amateur, lift the hulbs each year in late 
.Tune, or so soon as the seeds have ripened, 
and having stored them in dry. silver sand 
for, a few weeks, get them replanted before 
August is out. This, resting period is also 
calculated to. keep the bulbs free from fun¬ 
goid attack, which is liable to overtake 
them when left permanently in the soil. The 
fungus may-be recognised by dull, black 
blotches on the coats of the hulhs, and prior 
to replanting, or even at lifting time, all such 
discoloured , parts .should he removed and 
burnt,. If allowed to remain Hie fungus per¬ 
meates llio tissues of the bulb with fatal re¬ 
sults. Slinking the bulbs in a bag of sulphur 
also helps to check the spread of the disease. 
Apart from these tilings, important items 
culturally are a sunny spot, a sheltered 
situation, and perfectly drained, soils. 

Raihino fkom seek. — Those who are 
interested in raising these plants from seeds 
should remember that Hie seed-pods are 
either quite near the surface or even slightly 
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limit'd in lilt' Muil. Tlif si'i'ils .'Hi 1 IiomI hhvii 
in lull' .'inlunm'. In this way avoiding I ho rink 
of tho seedlings appearing in winlor. They 
may he sown in the open ground or in pots, 
keeping I he noil moist. till the seedlings 
apiiear. Ordinary seed-pans are nol advis¬ 
able—lhoy are loo shallow for plaids whose 
roots strike deeply into the soil. 

The best kinds. —The chief points of dif¬ 
ference in I he members of this little set are 
tI rish of stature anil colour, though none Is 
.more admired or popular than 

I. BETierLATA (figured on p. 151), which 
we refer to as the type. This lias fragrant, 
deep violet-coloured flowers, hearing a signal 
hlnlcli nf bright gold at the huso of the Made 
of the fall. The plant at (lowering time is 
from 7 inches to 9 Inches high, the angular 
leaves of similar length at that period, but 
often reaching 11 feet long when fully grown, 
and armed with a horny point at the tip. 
I. r. major, the true form, which is rare, 
and which, we believe, originated wit h the late 
Max T.cichtlin, is a plant of like colour with 
the above. I. r. cyanea and I. r. soplionensis 
are pale bine, hut these are probably not now 
in cultivation, or,at any rale, somewhat rare. 
I. r. Krehtgci, liy some regarded as the typical 
kind, is (lie representative of the red-purple 
(lowered forms. It i« a dwarfer plant Ilian 
the Ural. Seedlings of the typical kind are 
almost invariably of the Krelagel colour, lints 
favouring the view that this latter, and not 
tlie lira I -named, is the true typo. Until are 
found in the eastern regions of I lie Caucasus, 
the Krclygi'l form being the inure abundant, 
as it is also llic more variable. T. r. pur¬ 
purea is another of this class of colour. 

T. a. llisTiuo. -This comes from I’alcstinc, 
and is characterised by spreading, spoon- 
shaped standards and lieavily-inarliled blue 
and white fails. 

I. n. iitsTiiioinKs. -Though there appears 
to he some confusion as to this and the pre¬ 
ceding kind, flint to which Professor Foster 
lirst gave tile name histi ioidcs is the one with 
erect standards and less cnnspiciiously- 
hliitched, falls. In lists the reverse is tho 
more usual, liistrioides being I lie major form, 
lfnlli are very lienul iful, and eonlincd to 
I’llcsllne. They are also earlier In flower 
than the type. 

I. IK kih ana is a variable species of great 
In inly, of smaller stature, and readily dis¬ 
tinguished ,by .its eight side leaves ami blue, 
whitc-bbilclied flowers. Mountains of Mar- 
din. on the confines of Armenia, etc. 

I. DaN ioiim.-K tlioriiiniilleii).--The so- 
called yellow I. reticulata (see illustration 
on page H7l is a delightful plaid and a great 
favourite. The flowers are the smallest of 
tlie set. It is readily distinguished by Its 
colour and by Hie minute, thread-like 
diameter of the standards. Asia Minor. 

1. Vaiitam. —A protly species from Naza¬ 
reth. anil one probably requiring smue pro¬ 
tection. The species is of variable colour, 
usually some shade of blue. To a white- 
flowered form lias been given the name of 
Pearl. The collected bulbs usually flower in 
December. It is quite a gem, blit, like I. 
Itakerlaua, Is of delicate constitution. 

S. V. S. 

-No bulbous Iris is so popular as this, 

none appealing so strongly, ns in purple robe 
arrayed It makes its presence felt year by 
year in February. Not for colour alone has 
it an ensured popularity, though, doubtless, 
the royal purple, gold-blotched flowers play nil 
Important part in tlie ease. Il has, however, 
other attributes, stature among them and the 
sweet perfume of the Violet. Hence from 
more titan one point of view il is irreslsllide 
and precious beyond compare, because of its 
good points, among which its early coining is 
not the least, (liven healthy bulbs, loo, it is 
a reliable bloomer, and among the tilings that 
matter none count higher than this. A dozen 
or a score of Its bulbs in bloom in pot or pan 
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const il utc as delightful a picture as one could 
desire, and. whether in alpine-house or the 
sitting-room, would catch Hie eye of anyone— 
(lower lover, nrlisf, or neither. Half the 
above number grown in pots of 5 inches dia¬ 
meter would, ingeniously treated in respect 
of sun or shade, frame culture, or absolutely 
cold treatment, contribute to i\ successions! 
flowering that, would make it even more 
prized, perhaps, than a galaxy of Its blooms 
all at one time. Having catered for it in these 
ways there still remains the sequestered 
places of the rock garden where, sheltered 
from north and east, it would provide an 
even later display with flowers richer in 
colour and more glorious withal because of 
the longer days and Increased light which 
marked their coining. 

Nor is the picture a fancied conception of 
what might lie; Hie facts are indisputable 
and may lie verified at no great cost. Two 
things, however, are necessary to ensure 
success. They are early planting—not later 
than August or September—and a free, open 
soil mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
with perfect drainage, fold, clayey, and un¬ 
drained soils the plant abhors. Crude 
manures and rich soils arc alike fatal and 
may bring In their train tlie fungus I lint occa¬ 
sionally plays siidi havoc with Hie bulbs. In 
light, sandy loams or a considerable depth of 
almost Heath-like soil over grave! I have had 
Hie greater success with tlie plant, which both 
grew strongly and afforded considerable Imlh 
increase, which, after all, is the (rue test of 
success. Keeping the bulbs loo long 111 the 
dry stale out of ground is harmful and wrong. 
An to till or biennial lifting In early duly and 
replanting after a few weeks' rest is a good 
rule to follow in‘I lie growing of this Iris. 

K. II. Jenkins. 


Outdoor Gardening. 

Woiik ok the week.— A few Vines have been 
planted ill the foot of n large stone wall 
which will shortly he I iodised with Oak 
1 aliens. Chasselas Dole Is the Vine used. 
Apart from the beauty of its leaves, in»lhis 
position its fruit should riiion. After several 
attempts with cement and mortar l'or tilling 
up the crevices between old flagstones, which 
on the approach of frost cracks and becomes 
unsatisfactory, it. lias keen decided to give 
lids up entirely and till the crevices with 
sold, which, after a short lime, Mosses over 
and looks very well. 

A group has boon made of Rhododendron 
layers which were discovered last week be¬ 
ne.till large sped mens. The following Irises 
have been planted in water pits In the fruit 
garden, each occupying a separate pit:—I. 
ochroleuen, I. levigata var. gracilis, and I. 
slblrlcii var. Emperor. A few of the white 
Holder Carnation Trojan having come to 
hand il was decided to pot. them up and keep 
in cold-frames for a time. A group of the 
beautiful Norway Maple (A. platanoides) has 
been transferred to the waterside, where the 
gorgeous autumn colours will bo seen from 
, tlie house. Nearly 100 trees were used. 

Large plantations of the palmate Itamhoo 
have been made beneath deciduous trees In 
the home woods, and another group of Hollies 
has been planted to extend an existing group 
and to act as a wind-break from the east. 
These, in order to give them a chance of re¬ 
establishing themselves, will have their tops 
considerably reduced. The following Roses 
have been planted :—Mine. Lumbnrd, Louise 
Leroy, "Nila Weldon (a delightful little Rose), 
Laninrqiie, and Lady Walerlow. Clematis 
Vlllo de Lyon and .Tackinani, fine plants on 
own roots, have also been found a place where 
they will garland an archway. A small group 
of Hydrangea arhorea has been planted, also 
a few Andromeda Cntesbrei. A large bed has 
been filled with a number of the newer Del¬ 
phiniums, which will he carpeted later with 


Maui ii l'J, I'.tJl 

some ilivarf plant. Anolhei large lied occu¬ 
pied entirely by Clematises on t ripmls and a 
few large Roses lias been carpeted with a 
Collection of our best hardy Ferns. 

Heuehern Hiclmrdsoni lias been used In 
form a large group near tho carriage drive 
where the handsome bronze. Vine-like leaves 
are seen to advantage in winter. K. M. 


Hardy Plants in Tubs. 

Where Hie above are grown in such numbers 
as to afford the opportunity of placing them 
in certain positions in the flower garden they 
will be now well on the move, and may le- 
quire n little attention. This particular phase 
of outdoor gardening is worth the considera¬ 
tion of all those who have little space for 
planting flowers and require something to 
biiglilon the surroundings through the sum¬ 
mer, for, once established in Hie tubs, tlie 
plants will go along satisfactorily for several 
years if they receive a little altentlnri al (he 
proper lime and liberal feeding. Among the 
various tilings suitable for the purpose arc 
Finikin ovata, F. o. variegata, anil F, Klelioldl. 
the best varieties of Lobelia fulgens. Aster 
Amelins (Ilia lies! forms), A. corilifolius, and 
the early and laic flowering Phloxes.' To 
several of the above various forms of slugs 
and snails are very partial, and il is advisable 
to place Hie tubs on three bricks with a fair 
thickness of conl-nshes lieiionth, and to dust 
tiie soil round and also the tops of Hie tubs 
with a little Kanilas. There is a titty sna)l 
that is very partial to tlie variegated Finikin, 
and If not taken in time il will quite spoil lip- 
appearance of the plants. 

After the firs! season, when plants are 
getting a bit (ub-hmind, it will he found ad¬ 
visable ahoul this time to remove as much <t>f 
the to;i soil as may be done without injury to 
the roots, and replace with a mixture of equal 
parts good loam and cnw-innnnro. Occasional 
applications of artificial or liquid manure cap. 
of course, be given when the plants are well 
on Iho move and showing flower. Those who 
would like to add to the "brief list of plants 
given above will find very suitable tilings in 
Doroiiieum cxrclsuni. Ileucberas, and dwarf, 
sturdv* forms of Clmsanlhemuni maximum 
like Mrs. Lothian Iicll. F. II. S. 

11 n I'(hch’;. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

The Salpiglossis.-l- think it is a very good 
test of the skill of an iimalenr if he can grow, 
successfully, fine specimens of Salpiglnssls. 
Too often, I find, failure comes in dealing 
with the seedlings, which are delicate and 
require very careful treatment. Tlie plants 
are half-hardy and must be raised in a frame 
or a greenhouse. Sow the seeds thinly in a 
compost of loam and leaf-soil in equal pro¬ 
portions. with enough sand added-to make it 
porous. Guard against, slugs, as these pests 
will soon clear off a batch of seedlings. Trans¬ 
plant tlie latter In a Similar coinpost, when 
they possess two rough leaves Use boxes 
4 inches deep, or, better still, a bed of soil in 
a cold-frame into which to transplant them. 
Duly harden tlie young plants so that they 
will he ready for planting in their summer 
quarters about May 20th. If the soil is of a 
heavy, retentive nature, add some leaf-soil, 
sand, and well-rotted manure. If the soil he 
light add the manure only. Slake the plants 
neatly as they grow, and water when it Is 
required.—G. G. 15. 

Tree Paeonles. —There are in Hie gardens 
here many fine examples of the Montan 
I’.-cony. These ate of great age and of con¬ 
siderable size—in their somewhat brief sea¬ 
son an outstanding* feature of the place. In 
Hie average season-they bloom magnificently, 
but in 1929, like other things, the plants were 
absolutely ruined for the season by a severe 
storm on May 9!h-10th. They do nol appear 
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Roek, Alpine and Water Gardens. 

The Mont Baldo Windflower 

f.VXKMOXK IIAt.tlKXSIS). _ 

Inhabiting Ihe mountains of Europe, from 
the Pyrenees eastward through the whole 
chain of the Alps, the Carpal Ilians, and most 
of the Italkail peninsula, occurring naturally 
upon every formation In I hie wide habitat, 
and reaching, according to the lale Mr.' 
Farrer. Its linest development in the Dolo- 
mites, it would appear somewhat curious that 
this plant should so rarely flower In our 
gardens. Commonly found al elevations from 
r>,(MNt feet to 7.000 feel, the thriving colony 
furnishing onr Illustration was photographed 
0.000 feet up. The chief characteristic of the 
plant is a running root-stock, which happily 
rambles among thin soil and stone debris, 
fending up here and there pretty tufts of 
Idternate leaves with many parted segments. 
Every third or fourth tuft sends up a slender 
stem, rarely exceeding 3 inches, carrying a 
dainty eight to ten-sepalled flower of 
glistening white, sometimes just touched with 
faintest blue towards the centre, and often 
tinged bluish or reddish at the lack. After 
flowering Hie stem lends to elongate, and 
develops, instead of the frizzy mop so typical 
of many Anemones, a curious woolly head 
closely resembling a while alpine Strawberry, 
in which the lather large seeds are plainly 
discernible. 

To make tills plant happy in "the rock 
garden 1 would suggest tin* following treat¬ 
ment. Soil'd a partly-shaded slope and pre¬ 
pare a fairly spacious bed by taking out the 
existing soil to a depth of about a foot, lay in 
an eight-inch deep layer of gravel and old 
mortar rubble in alsmt equal parts, embed in 
this a number of small lmulders, and make 
all Arm. t’pon this bottom lay 4 inches of 
line old polling-soil one part, of stone chip- 
pings ilimcstraic if possible) two parts, and 
finely-sifted peat one part. The embedded 
boulders sltouhl just project through this. 
The rhizomes of this plant love to creep close 
to these stones just under the surface, and I 
believe that with these instructions, copied 
from nature, and some assistance in the 
matter of watering, the plant can be induced 
to thrive, when fully established; as well in 
our gardens as in its mountain home, 

W. E. Till. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Campanula Raddeaoa. —Twelve years ago 
this Bellflower received an Award of Merit 
front the Hoyal Horticultural Society, anil it 
has proved itself worthy of this. B is said 
to grow some 12 inches or IS inches high, but, 
so far as I have seen it, is generally consider- 
• ably less. It Isis slender, wiry stems and 
masses of deep purple flowers. It is charm¬ 
ing on rook work, but may also lie grown in 
4he front of the'bonier. 

Veronica cupressoides.— This Is a very 
pretty little dwarf shrub for the rock garden, 
with finely-cut. rather stiff foliage, not unlike 
that of a Cypress. It seems quilo hardy in 
I/ondon. and is very ornamental, particularly 
in the winter, when it helps to furnish the 
barenesaof the rock garden. It flowers freely 
in some seasons with me. hut the blossoms 
are Inconspicuous, and it is for its foliage 
that, it is to lie commended.—X. I.. 

Saxifraga geranioides _The true species 

Is not often seen, but it is a quite distinct 
and interesting plant. It is one of the 
“mossy" kinds, and has very barge and 
rather stiff rosettes with sprays of white 
flowers. It stands up more Mian most of the 
mossy kinds do, and is altogether liOlder— 
something like a much magnified and coarser 
S. trifureala. It Is quite worth growing, ami 
is as easy as any.—W. O. 
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to have suffered very appreciably in health. 
The current growths are all that can be de¬ 
sired. but, unfortunately, the extremely mild 
winter and tso far as It lias gone) Ihe absence 
of spring frosts have resulted iu Ihe shoots 
being much too far advanced. Frosts of any 
severity—and we are not yet out of Ihe wood 
—may again cripple these. It is such things 
that worry the garden lover and call for the 
exercise of such philosophy as he tnny possess. 

IV. .Met!., Unhnnr, Kirkruflhriyh/. 

Gypsophila paniculata.— Those who are in 
the habit of raising the annual forms of 
Gypsoplilln do not always realise that the 
Itereunlitl form, (1. paniculata. can lie propa¬ 
gated from seed also. II mny be sown at any 
time within Ihe next few weeks In pans of 
light soil in a greenhouse, or on a sheltered 
border in April or May. When it is remem¬ 
bered that perennial Gypsophtlas have long 


Cosmos, being broad and deeply lulled, while 
in colour it is of a dark- and glossy green. 
The height of the plant Is about 1 foot.— 
W. MrG., /hi I mar. 

Eschscholtzias lor the flower garden. 

These are great favourites of mine. They are 
splendid for growing In a naturally poor soil 
and do well when planted on raised or rather 
dry hanks. They are, essentially, sun-loving 
plants. There is some difllcully, I find, in 
irltnsplnntlng Ihe seedlings from beds or 
boxes. The best plan. I find. Is to mark out 
Ihe positions in Ihe borders In which Ihe 
plants are to flower. If Ihe soil is stiff and 
clayey thoroughly break II tip and add some 
light soil mixed with leaf-mould. Sow Ihe 
seeds lldnly and lhiii out the resultant seed¬ 
lings to quite fl inches apart. A naturally light 
soil does not require any special preparation. 
Guard against slugs especially. — G. G. B. 


Anemone baldensis, growing at an elevation of 0,000 ft in stony, broken ground. 


lap roots it will lie easy to understand that 
their iieirnancnt. home ought to be one where 
llie soil Is deep and rich. Once planted they 
should not tie moved about, but allowed to 
remain, as it is almost Impossible lo remove 
a plant once It. Is established without sever¬ 
ing some of the long fleshy roots, and when 
this happens Ihoy do little good afterwards. — 
Midlaxdkr. 

Bidens dahloldes.—In this, known also as 
Cosmos dahltoldes, Ihe blooms are precisely 
similar in colour and form to those of Cosmos 
bipinnatns. The plant is of a tuberous nature, 
and although il may not be in all districts 
qnile hardy. 1 have found it so here. Where 
any doubt is fell as lo its hardiness a few 
tubers tuny be lifted, on the approach of 
winter, and stored similarly lo Dahlias. If 
started in heat, cullings are easily rooted and 
soon grow liilo good plants. The foliage, 
however, differs entirely from that, of (he. 


Spiraea camtschatica (s.vn. S. giganlea).— 
Like most of its tribe, this .Meadow Sweet 
revels in a rich, moist soil-, and in such con¬ 
ditions it is a magnificent plant, growing fi feet 
In S ffel high, with broad leaves and immense 
plumes of while flowers. Bs proper place is 
Ihe bog garden, where 11 looks very hand¬ 
some. but il will do well ill Ihe hack of a 
shady border.—X. I,. 

Iris Germanics Kashmir Whita.— This is one 
of Ihe best of I be many good varieties raised 
by tile bile Sir Michael Foster, and should be 
included in every collection. It. is of tall 
growth, with fine flowers of a particularly 
pure while, without any of Mini tendency to a 
slight greyish or bluish tinge which some of 
the white forms display. Amid the immense 
number of good varieties of Mils favourite 
flower it is difficult lo make a selci'tion of the 
best, but Mils one certainly ranks high.—W. O. 
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TR EES flflD S HRUBS. 

Brooms for Present Planting. 


The llroo’ms, or species of Cytisus and 
Genista, form a . very useful and easily- 
managed group of sliruhs that may be planted 
with advantage in almost any part, of the 
country, for the majority are perfectly hardy 
and they succeed in a variety of soils, giving, 
perhaps, the best resells In light and well- 
drained loam. Many of them are very satis¬ 
factory when raised from seeds, but there 
are others, the varieties anil hybrids, that, 
must be increased by grafting upon stocks of 
I'ytisus scofiarlus, or upon the common 
Laburnum, or by cuttings inserted in sandy 
soil under a hand-light during July or August. 
Some of the species are.not very long-lived.- 
and they are at their best from about three 
years to eight years of age, but a few, notably 
Genista letnensis, tt. virgata, and G. cinerea, 
may be ex|iecLod to remain in good con¬ 
dition for twenty years or thirty years. 
Those that give the best results whilst young 
should lie propagated frequently so that, the 
plants can he replaced by young stock as soon 
as they begin to deteriorate.. They must be 
planted in permanent places whilst small, for 
large plants are difficult to establish. It is 
necessary to cul the lops hack each year after 
the flowers are over in order- to prevent lhe 
plants becoming leggy, but. they must not be 
cut back below the base of the previous year's 
wood, for they do not break freely-from older 
wood. 

Some of the most satisfactory species and 
hybrids for general planting are : — 

Cytisus Ardoini is a dwarf plant usually 
less Ilian li Inches high, hearing golden flowers 
freely in May. It is a native of the Maritime 
Allis, and its proper place Is the rock garden, 
where, covering an area of several square 
feet, it provides a very charming effect, ll 
hybridises very freely with other species, and 
several natural hybrids have appeared. Two 
of the best are (’. Heani, a yellow-flowered, 
seml-prost rale plant 1 fool lo lj feet high, 
and C. kewensis, a prostrate plant with long 
branches bearing ' ere ini-coloured flowers 
freely. Its oilier parent is considered to be 
C. aihus. ltoth are excellent plants for beds 
or for I he rock garden. 

C. Ad .bus, the while Spanish Itrftohi, grows 
S feet or 1(1 feet high, but is at its best when 
a young plant. 11 feet or 4 feet in height. It 
then flowers with the greatest freedom, and 
in May is one of the chief at tract Ions In I lie 
garden. It is found wild in both Spain and 
Portugal. 

C. I>ai,i.imorei is a hybrid between the last- 
named and (’. seoparius Andreanus. There 
Is no doubt as lo the parentage of this plant, 
for the female plant was Isolated and tlie 
pollen brought from a distance. Ii is inter¬ 
mediate in habit l:olween the parents and the 
flowers are Intermediate in size, the colour 
generally rosy-pink, with a crimson tinge in 
Hie wing petals, the keel paler than the rest 
of the flower. From Its seedlings all soils 
of variations may he obtained, one of con¬ 
siderable merit being a form with cream 
flowers very similar lo those of prtecox, 
except that the disagreeable odour attached 
to the flowers of that plant Is missing. 

C. i.EUOANTites is a low, spreading lmsh 
usually less than a fool, high. The creain- 
eoouie 1 flowers are proflu: c.l freely.in i losely- 
packed heads. It is a.native of S.E. Europe, 
anil is often grafted upon stems of Laburnum 
to form mop-headed standards. 

C. xu.R icans blooms later than most of the 
oilier Cytisus, for, as a rule, the flowers are 
nol at their best until July. Moreover, the 
yellow flowers are borne in long, terminal 
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racemes from the points of the current year's 
shoots, whereas most of the Cyjtlsus produce 
their flowers from the wood of the previous 
year. 

C. pk.vcox is a very free-flowering, natural 
hybrid between, apparently, C. aihus and 0. 
purgans. The flowers are eroamy-wlilte, but, 
unfortunately, they have a very unpleasant 
odour, therefore ll should hot be planted close 
to a much-frequenleil path. 

C. I't'ROAXR, a native of Soul li-Weslern 
Euro lie, forms a hush it feet or 4 feet high mill 
bears golden blossoms freely in May. 

t'.' I’cuprnurs, from Central and S.E. 
Europe, is a spreading bush 1 foot lo 1 j feet 
high, increasing by means of underground 
stems. The flowers are purple and produced 
with great freedom. This should he pruned 
rather differently from oilier Itiooms, for the 
old wood should be well thinned out as soon 
as the flowers fade. versicolor is a hybrid 
with this'as one parent. II Is of rather 
stronger growth and the flowers are larger 
and jialer. « 

<\ scor.uurs, the common llroom, is n 
native plant and common throughout the 
country ou waste ground. Ils rich gold blos¬ 
soms, however, make it a valued shrub for 
the garden. Several varieties are known, of 
which C. Andrea mis differs in the rich brown 
or brownish-crimson wing petals, 'sulphurous 
(the Moonlight. Krooni) by Ils sulphur- 
coloured flowers, and pendulus by ils 
prostrate habit and large flowers. 

C. sessi i.iFOi.i us.—This is an erect hush 
4 feet to 5 feet high, with lliree-parted, slnlk- 
less leaves and bright yellow flowers pro¬ 
duced In short, compact clusters or short 
racemes. II is a native of "N. Africa, and S. 
Europe, and blossoms In June. 

C. surRANL'iti vs, Ihe Teneriffe llroom, 
should only be planted in lire milder parts of 
Ihe country. There, however, ll forms a 
handsome bush S feel or more high and pro¬ 
duces while, rose-1 ingerl flowers freely in May. 
A well-developed hush in full flower is a very 
effective object. It is a native of the Canary 
Islands. 

The following Genistas are worthy of 
special nole: — 

G. .etxe.vkis, the Mount Etna Kroom, grows 
at least 20 feet high, the long, slender, whip- 
like brauchlefs being pendulous. In July 
every shoot is covered wllli bright golden 
blossoms which almost hide the wood. It is 
an excellent shrub for Ihe wilder pails of the 
garden or for imrks, and is effective as an 
1 Isolated plant or In a large group. It: must, 
however, he planted in a permanent place 
whilst quite small. 

G. cinerea is also a vigorous shrub, grow¬ 
ing N feel or 10 feet high, with erect branches 
clothed with small linear leaves. The golden 
blossoms are produced In small clusters 
during June and July. It Is closely related 
to G. virgata, a species from Madeira, which 
forms a bush 10 feet or 12 feet high and ns 
far through. It is an excellent bush for 
sandy soil and succeeds-iu open positions or 
semi-shade. 

G. DALUATtCA, tin* Dnliiinllnn Krooni, is a 
dwarf plant about 0 inches high, with spiny 
branches. The flowers are golden and borne 
freely in May. It is an excellent plant for 
I lie rock garden, and may lie said to lie a 
dwarf representative of tile Spanish Gorse. 
(1. hlspanica. This grows is inches high anil 
forms a dense hush. It flowers very freely. 

G. (ii. abrescens, Vi dwarf plniit from Central 
Europe, is of compact habit and a good rock 


gulden plant. 11 blossoms freely in May and 
•In pc. k 

ft. ciIOsa' ' fs another dwarf European 
species suitable for planting in large groups. 

It blooms freely iu May. Other useful 
stpeoiej ;n(i) g, /fig;til, G. sagitlalis. and G. 
llncloria. Mb I). 

. NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

The Turkish Hazel (Corylus Column i.—This 
may lie cither a -lmsh or « handsome' tree 
lid foot or more high, with a trunk 14 feet or 
2 feet in diameler, producing hard Huffier-of 
excellent quality. In the South of England, 
planted in deep, loamy soil, it may lie-ex- 
liected to grow lo its maximum size, ami 
although not. a common tree, really good 
specimens on 1 known to exist in Severn! 
gardens. A native of South-eastern Europe 
and Asia Minor, it was introduced to Eng¬ 
land over 2041 years ago. and it les s!range that 
it is not more frequently met with us a 
mature specimen. There is pi. large spread¬ 
ing 1 ree in Syon House gardens. Krentford, 
which ripens nuts most years. It differs 
from our common Hazel, not alone in slature 
hut in ils larger, broadly-oval leaves, and by 
Ihe nuts being produced in dense clusters in 

I liick. flcsliy 'clips, which are remarkable for 
their long, slender lobes and by llie- surface 
lieing covered with glandular hairs. It is one 
of the species that produces ihe. nuts of com¬ 
merce, large quantities lieing received from 
Eastern Europe mid Asia Minor. As it 
develops with a uniform and sliaiiely habit it 
is an excellent species for planting on lawns, 
for il does not form a dense enough shade to 
kill Hie Grass.- I>. 

Ligustrum lucidum.— This is one of Ihe 

best of Ihe evergreen Privets, for not only 
does il grow into a large, shapely hush, but 
if blossoms freely towards the end of summer, 
at a lime when flowering shrubs are scarce. 

II is a native of Chinn, whore il forms a 
modern I ely-sized tree, mnl is of commercial 
value from Hie fuel of its hbiiig the host plant 
of a species of scale insect which'covers itself 
willi a waxy exudation. This won is col¬ 
lected and used extensively in the manufne- 
I lire of caudles. Here It atinins a height of 
15 feet lo 20 feel, with a spread of 10 feci or 
more, Ihe brunches erect and well covered 
with dark-green, glossy leaves, 'which are 
each .'1 inches to (> inches king ami up to 
2j inches wide. The inflorescences are in the 
form of creel, terminal panicles, each tip- 
wards of il Inches high, the flowering time 
being August and September. II is an excel¬ 
lent hush to plant as an isolated specimen, 
while ii is also useful when grown in 
groups. Soil need nol prevent: anyone plant¬ 
ing il. as it sins cods in Ilia I which will grow 
the commoner garden shrubs, and if the 
ground is poor il can easily be enriched by 
the iipplicaHoii of manure, for il is a’ strong- 
root lug and vigorous plant .—1). 

The Cornelian Cherry (Oornus Mas).— 
Trees of this, both large and .small, are 
blooming with. Hie greatest profusion this 
year, some of the larger specimens, from 
24 feet to 25. feel, high, being n mass. ,pj| 
blossom. Individually .the vtdlovv flowers 
are not large, but so Ihiokly are they borne 
that, the result is most attractive. The best 
effect is obtained by grouping a . few trees 
together in front of some large evcrgrqcn fi 
Since the advent of the pretty Wit eh. Hazels 
tliia old,garden favourite line been a little 
neglected, but at its best it is very, litllp in¬ 
ferior to atiy of them.' The large, loose 
sprays of bloom are iu demand for indoqr 
decoration, arid,these, if cut ns Hie buds axe 
on Ihe joint of bursting, will last a long 
time. Old specimens .fruited here during thy, 
past year, Hie fruits being of a bright rod 
colour, each about J inch in length. ,Xh$ 
Lenten Roses, which flower at the same. 
Hanoi form it charming groundwork togroupsi, 
of this shrub.—li. M., Sussex. 
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GHRYSflflTHEiaUlHS. 

' Seasonable Notes. 

With I lie turn of the year llio conditions nre what the mij-scaiou varieties of this type 
more favourable, anil cuttings row root will stand, ,1'he late kinds I consider equally 
readily. . It Is important thnt-plimts intended as exacting in tiheir requirements as the 
to produce, exhibition blooms should not re- Japanese for exhibition. For some reason or 
jnain-too long in their cutting pobs, or Hie other they have anything hut a good branch- 
roots become matted together, and so]oration lug habit', and they will not brook the 
is impossible without injuring many of them, slightest neglect. For these reasons I have 
Many growers, when looking upon a prize- found it Hie best plan fo root three cuttings 
winning stand of blooms in November, ini- in a 3-lneli pot, not potting them up singly, ns 
ngine that- there must be ■some secret, process is usually done when rooted, but keeping them 
whereby such are obtained, 1 since their own together, and not ]inching theni. This 
titooms. despite what appears to them to lie method gives no chock, mid if routine treat- 
til 11 ' result' of most careful growing, fall far ment is on similar lilies they seldom fail to 
short oi’-ri dug first-class. Different growers, do what is required of them. Some of the 



Chrysanthemum Major Spencer Chichester. 


naturally, have different opinions of their re- largest-flowered singles, too, ore distinctly 
ffufremenls, but none ever obtain first-class lacking, in brandling habit, and where they 
blooms without careful attention to detail are' favoured it will he found an advantage 
throughout the season. Tile secret of obtaining to grow them in the manner just set forth. To 
deep, welPehmildered blooms lies in growing return to . 

the phints well from the start’. Tills does not Tjuc potting. Sonic prefer to root special 
begin with the use of fancy potting mixtures varieties -singly in thumb pots. Such will now 
add end with cramming with rich fertilisers, retiutre 4-iiieli instead of 3-JnOh pels, wliidi 
It begins, us noted at tlie commencement <if nre large enough' for cuttings that turn? been 
Hite note, by being careful to give no unncces- .rooted -together. It is esepiiHa.l to have these 
sary check, and is carried on throughout the pots perfectly clean, in order that at the next 
season in the same manner. Everything that potting the ball will come away whole. Good 
is done for the plant should be on common- drainage must also be ensured^ A suitable 
sense lines. The Chrysanthemum is very compost .consists of three parts rather-strong, 
nearly hardy, has a good constitution, and, fibrous loam to one of flaky leaf-mould and 
while it never fails to repay for good treat- some. coarse sand. Transfer the roots with 
■bent, it is <|nick to show neglect. ns little injury as possible, and pot firmly. A 

What lias been said not only refers to shelf near the oof-glass in a cool and niry 
plants grown for exhibition, but to nil types, house is now Uie best place for the plants. 
Stiff-stemmed, full-centred, decorative blooms Artificial heat beyond that necessary to main- 
do not result from allowing the plants to take lain a t+-iiij— , *ivitur° of An degs. is unnecessary, 
care of them.elves-, although it t<- a;-h>mehiug and cveu harmful, and there mujf be a free 
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circulation of air, without draught. At every 
stage of repotting the temptation to over- 
water must be avoided. A rigorous root ac¬ 
tion cannot be obtained in a sodden compost, 
yet sufficient, motet ure to encourage the roots 
to run freely must be maintained. On bright 
days syringe the foliage lightly, and keep tlie 
atmosphere on the moist side by damping the 
paths and bare spaces, according to weather. 
Alplus and similar [jests must be kept hi 
check by fumigating, and if mildew appears 
on tlie foliage dust with flowers of sulphur, 
and create rather more moisture in the house. 
Under these conditions sturdy growth will 
follow-, and towards the middle of March tlie 
most forward plants may be transferred to a 
cold frame, the pots being stood upon a cool 
awli bottom. Henceforward the aim should 
be lo gradually inure the plants to open-air 
treatment, for under (these conditions they 
are more at home than anywhere, it will be 
necessary to put on the lights at night until 
May is weiI in, but on mild days, the plants 
ore much better with no protection. Keep 
some dry mars at hand in ease of frost, and 
exercise more than usual core In watering at 
these times. Should the plants at any time 
show .signs of being frozen, syringe them 
early in the morning with cold water, and 
shade from sunshine for a day or two after¬ 
wards. Keep a sharp look-out for tlie leaf- 
mining maggot, and as a preventive make tlie 
foliage distasteful by spraying once a week 
with nil insecticide. J. 


Chrysanthemum Major Spencer 
Chichester. 

Tuts handsome reflexing Jujuincsc, of great 
size, splendid form, and dwarf in habit, 
was, when shown by the raiser, Mr. Hall, of 
Hornsey, before the Floral Comiuittee of tin: 
National Cliryuaiithemuui Society, given a 
First-class Certificate, and also an Award of 
Merit by Hie Floral Committee of tlie Jtoyal 
Horticultural Society. The stock Huts now 
been purchased by Mr. II. J. Jones, Kyeeroft 
Nursery, lA-wteliam, E., and is beiug distri¬ 
buted by liim Ibis sea.-ou. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Border Chrysanthemums.— No garden is 
complete without a good selection of border 
Chrysanthemums, and the propagation of 
these in sufficient quantities must not be neg¬ 
lected. Ypung plants ate much to be pre¬ 
ferred (to old and overgrown clumps, even 
where the latter remain in a satisfactory 
state over tlie winter. Here they are not to 
il>e relied upon, and tlie needful number of 
stock plants is wintered in cold frames. With 
the advancing spring cuttings are freely pro¬ 
duced. These readily strike when given a 
little bottom beat, and the young plants are 
boxed off as quickly as they root. A light yet 
fairly rich soil is necessary.—W. McG. 

Chrysanthemums in pots.— It te advisable 
to keep an eye on Chrysanthemums in pots. 
Some are more vigorous rooters than others, 
and, as is well known, if Chrysanthemums lie 
allowed to become pot-bound in their early 
stages the result is apt to lie disap]H)intiug. 
Inspection, at close intervals ought, therefore, 
to lie tlie rule, and such plants as are evi¬ 
dently in advance of the bulk of the batch 
tCiouhl be handled as becomes needful. It is, 
perhaps, rather too soon to transfer Chrysan¬ 
themums to cold frames, but unfit they can 
be safely moved thither no more heat than 
is absolutely necessary ought to be given, and 
in all weathers a little ventilation will do no 
harm.—S cot. 
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ftOOfl HJlD WIflDOW. 

Plants and Flowers in the House. 

Bulbs in the conservatory. —This structure 
should now he guy, the bulbs (amongst other 
things) being the leading feature. Forced 
flowers of nil kinds are very popular, but 
none, perhaps, are mo-re deservedly so than 
bulbs. There is now such a choice, too, of 
these, consisting of varieties which are so 
amenable to early forcing. 

What a change has cotne over the culture 
of Narcissi since the advent of the liner forms 
of llie Daffodil! No better flowers fur use, 
either for cutting or as pot plants, have been 
brought into notice for ninny years than the 
more showy Daffodils. When ouce tlicir 
forcing is understood, then the only difficulty 
in the way is removed. Time must be given 
for root action ; therefore, if not potted in 
good time, it is useless lo look for good re¬ 
sults. .My plan Is to force very steadily at 
first, the bulbs being grown in boxes specially 
for cutting at this season; ihc earliest of 
1 hose were stood upon bricks placed upon the 
liot-water pipes In a house where there was 
top and bottom air night and day, even when 
frosty outside. Under this plan they came on 
in a most satisfactory manner, without the 
foliage getting too much of a start of the 
flower-spikes. Another line bulb for early 
forcing is the pure while form of Narcissus 
Grand Monarciue. It is as gi'cat an advance 
upon Snowflake as this .latter is upon the ohl 
lVlier-white ; the type (Grand Monaripie) is 
also excellent for early flowering. One of the 
best red Tulips now in flower by forcing is 
Vermilion Brilliant : il is reliable and lasts 
well, having what is must essential large, 
fold flowers, supported well above the foliage 
upon stout foot-stalks. Without anything 
else in the way of bulbs .lust now, what a 
beautiful combination (he foregoing will give. 
But tlien there are llie ltonnin Hyacinths, 
ever useful, as well as Hie straw-coloured 
French Hyacinths, which, either in.combina¬ 
tion with ora succession lo the Homan, are a 
decided acquisition. Of blue Ilya chillis, one 
of llie best at the present time is Argus, a 
deep blue, witli a distinct, white eye and a 
long spike. Baron van Tiryil, a bright blue, 
with a bold spike, and Grand Vedette, mi 
azure blue, very reliable as an early variety, 
sire also'excellent kinds. Of the pure white 
kinds. Grand Vedolle is tile lest thus early ; 
of the rose-coloured, Gtganlea is always at- 
tractive by reason of its massive spikes ; and 
of (he pinks, Norma, with ils tine large hells, 
is one of tlie host. The foregoing are all 
single varieties, the only double kind well 
'suited to early flowering being I.a Tour 
d'Auvergne. Tie foregoing will for llie pre¬ 
sent. give sufficient variety. To ihe Tulips, 
however, might lie added tile Toiiriiesols (red 
and yellow and llie golden-yellow vnriolh'st 
as Ihc best of llie doubles, and Canary Bird, a 
rich clear yellow. 

Turning to other litillis, I here are the Laoho- 
iiallas, which, if not already actually in 
flower, will in most eases be sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to be attractive. Forced Lilies of (lie 
Valley are invariably appreciated, but it is 
not advisable to use them freely in the con¬ 
servatory just yet. The present supply if 
maiuly had from single crown-i ; these, being 
forced Into flower in a high and moist tem¬ 
perature. do not Iasi so well in li cool house 
when fully expanded ; hence the result is in 
a measure disappointing. A few weeks later 
ou tlie clumps of this Lily will lie easily had 
in good condition ; these will last much better 
owing to their having a far larger amount of 
roots from which to draw nourishment, not 
having lost these In the process of sorting 
and disintegration to secure (lie prominent 
crowns. Forced Lilies of the' Valley are 
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always welcome, but the earlier ones will 
keep belter when cut than they will upon the 
(plants. In tills way and as an occasional pot 
jilalit with a good surfacing of Moss they can 
bo used in the house. 

Bulb's as they go out of flower should in all 
reliable eases he preserved for outdoor plant¬ 
ing. Itoman Hyacinths cannot be depended 
on. nor can llie earliest of llie Narcissi, as tlie 
I’aper-white ; hut Hie rest. Hyacinths, Tulli>s, 
and Daffodils, should all lie turned io the best 
account for any available spot outside, being 
planted as soon as (lie frosts are over. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

The Fuel Problem Solved. 

Beautiful Ghkexuoi'se Flowers at Khali, 
Cost. 

Gardening, indoors or out, like every other 
calling, lias for llie observant many object- 
lessons—the measure of their potentialities, 
in smile instances at least, llie measure also 
of llie foresight, resource, enterprise, oi 
genius presiding in any given direction. Of 
such lessons one of tlie most important came 
under my not lee when visiting tlie seed trial 
grounds of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Beading, 
in llie lale summer months of 1 '.ca. Directly 
concerned with the cultivation of choice 
greenhouse flowering subjects from seeds, it 
had for its immediate object tlie demon¬ 
strating of tlie possibilities of the structure 
named, tile provision of a succession'of tlie 
choices! flowers, and, above all. the reduction 
to a minimum of llie full bill Hint of lale lias 
Ihrealened to prove so serious a bar lo flower- 
growing progress. Here, in glass struc- 
tures, where in the early days of llie year— 
January or February-rVisilors have been wont 
to see Persian Cyclamen and Sinensis 
Primulas in untold quantities, I was con¬ 
fronted with equally unlimited thousands of 
Gesncras. Gloxinias, SLreploenrpi, and other 
flowers which, collectively, were in the nature 
of a revolution, D was not, however, llie 
plants in their massed battalions that ap¬ 
pealed most. In greater measure limn those 
(lie import a nco of such work, and (lie infinite 
possibilities of tlie cold house in particular, 
gripped one on llie instant. Colour variety, 
wondrous display, and llie sturdy habit of llie 
subjects were matters apart—a generous 
feast which all might share and enjoy. Here, 
indeed, was presented an object-lesson of the 
best munis!likable wrinkle to amateur and 
professional gardener, food for thought for 
all, and a problem-solver all in one. Of 
primary iinpnrlunoc. however, was Ihc fuel 
thill these thousand's of plants had been 
grown in cold greenhouses throughout. Fuel 
and lire-heal being dispensed wilh. the cost 
of production was ,educed to a minimum. 
Aforetime with fuel al moderate juices, gar¬ 
deners were proud of May and dune flowering 
Gloxinias from January-sown seeds. Here, 
however, were llie evidences of an achieve¬ 
ment even more praiseworthy, since, betitiing 
the limes and iiisjiiriiig as well as insuring 
economy, il surrendered nothing of ornament 
or Hie jilants' utility. Bather did i lie cold 
treatment appear directly responsible for 
colouring, richer and even more pronounced, 
firm flower texture, wilh greater staying 
lowers and unmistakable sturdiness of plant, 
all being promoted by the same token. Nor 
was flower freedom in llie least sacrificed by 
llie Irealinent named. Bemenibering that a 
sjAvinl object An - the growth of these 
thousands of lilanls was to obtain a full 
harvest of seeds, it would have failed in its 
jnirj.'ose had such a harvest not materialised. 
Hence, in attaining this in Its fulness and 
meanwhile demonstrating the value .of tlie 
eoid house in a year not characterised by 
gi'CJt sun-iiuat, the Messrs. Sutton had not 


only killed the proverbial “two birds with 
one stone," they had, by foresight and enter¬ 
prise, contributed ajipreeinbly to horticultural 
knowledge in such matters, and made clear 
tlie way of achieving success by a process 
which, in Ihe highest degree economical, is 
simple and within llie reach of all. And as I 
saw them in perfection and in their thousands, 
and realised that llie plants were still con¬ 
siderably under six months old from the sow¬ 
ing of (he seeds, the educational aspect of 
the enlerjirlse appealed. Obviously, n further 
link had been forged In Hie chain of horti¬ 
cultural knowledge, a link calculated to 
sirengtlien and extend that love of flower- 
growing which is so deeply rooted within us. 

Though in less sumptuous array and num¬ 
bers than Hie Ktrcptocarjil or Gloxinias, the 
Gesncras fascinated me most of all. It may 
have been their elegant, more Ihnu fool-high 
pyramids, or colours ranging through 'sulphur- 
yellow, gold, orange, nprtcdt, buff, coral, 
shell, and deeper shades of pink, scarlet, anil 
carmine, or these in conjunction wilh their 
velvet,v-lexlured leaves now green or bronze, 
anon almost crimson and bristling with Hie 
softest of red hairs, or Hie whole of these 
combined Hint Impelled one to unstinted ad¬ 
miration. The charm of a group of them was, 
indeed, goodly to see. Colour variety was 
almost unlimited in the hybrids. Flowering 
from base to summit in many instances, anil 
not a few of tlie examples fully IS inches 
high, the jilants savoured of tlie ideal for nn,v 
purpose of decoration to which a flowering 
plaitt may lo put. To those unacquainted 
with them II may bo said that the flowers are 
pendent, small, I’entstunon-like save for Hio 
slightly crescent-like form and upward curie 
of the mouth of the corolla, and, numerously 
arranged in spire-like jianiclbs, presented a 
picture of grace and elegance unequalled by 
any oilier flowering plant of autumn. They 
may, of course, like the Gloxinias and Ktrcjito 
carjii, lie had at oilier seasons loo—It is all a 
question of Ihe time of seed-sowing and sub¬ 
sequent (roalniout—though a chief object in 
the present instance was that of proving their 
amenability to - cold-house treatment', and lo 
show (hut, from the'utilitarian si a ml inapt, 
they were endowed with attributes of which 
llie ordinary cultivator had not ventmed to 
dream. The picture drawn of I hem is 
real and inconteslnble. Theirs,'indeed, is not 
a commonplace beauty for which a mat eh or 
substitute is readily found. II is something 
apart, unusual, attractive, and, withal, highly 
ornamental. To crown all. when raised from 
seeds they are as simjile in their cultural re 
quireaionts as the other plants named and 
just as responsive. Those I saw were April- 
sown, the jiroof of their utility and ornament 
still abundantly manifest in the earliest days 
of October, though they had then been flower¬ 
ing for weeks on end. The Gloxinias, like¬ 
wise, were April-sown, and confined io smaller 
(nils in order lo promote an earlier flower and 
seed ha r.vest, were In advance of the 
Gesncras. These were in nil colours, some 
already jiliiiiiji with seed-pods, tlie slnrdy- 
habiled examples in their thousands -the best 
jiroof that all had been well wilh (hem. Tile 
Klrejiloearjii—ninny of which were still carry¬ 
ing on were likewise, though sjace will not 
admit of referring to these in detail. 

K. H. Jenkins. 

Sowing Small Seeds. 

It is no uncommon thing to see failures 
among Hie very iniunte seeds, examples of 
which are to be found in the tuberous 
.Begonia, Gloxinia, and Slreptoenrpus. Many 
failures with sneli as these arise from their 
being too heavily covered when sown. For 
such seeds pots 5 inches in diameter will die 
found a convenient size. They should be per. 
foully clean and then lie half filled with 
broken crocks' for drainage, over Which a 
little Moss or rough soil must be placed. The 
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Boulton & Paul, of Norwich 


is the seed with the 'growing" 
imputation. 

Since lb/0 hundreds of Gardens 
have owed their beautiful flower¬ 
ings and hardy i lams to these 
famous seeds 

Sow the seed of success by trying 
a few packets now. Sold in 2d. 
packers all varieties, or by weight. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on 
request. 

Special Note. SWEET PEAS 

We are offeiing the newest and 
choicest strains of all superb 
vaiieiics recently intr> duced m 
2d. packets, or by weight. 


11, Holywell Hill, 
ST. ALBANS. 


B.&P. SUBURBAN GREENHOUSE No. H 49a 

CHEAP AND EFFICIENT. 


This illustration of our B. & P, No. H 49a Greenhouse is from a 
photograph taken by the owner. The house in made in 6 sections, 
making possible its complete erection in three or four hours. The 
sections are so arranged that the house can be dismantled without 
removing a single pane of glass. House 10 feet by 8 feet. 

PRICE £33 11 0. 

All sent ready glazed v\ ith 15 oz. glass and painted two coats, 
with bolts and screws for fixing. Carnage paid to most Rail¬ 
way Stations in England and Wa'es. Supplied from stock or 
made in 15 feet, 20 feet, or 25 feet lengths to order, 

* Write to us fully, and ask for Catalogue “ G. I. 
of Small Greenhouses and Garden Frames. 


GIANT SWEET PEAS 


Only genuine direct from WEM, 

Ars the maimaoth* of the 8woet Pea World. In spite of 
their large size, the blooms are peifactly formed and 
D «8ei3 a choioe delicacy of polour not to be found in 
other varieties. Every grower of this charming flower 
should seod direct for one of the following collection*, 
which will give a long disp'ay of fiaeet flowars of the most 
exquisite colours. 

12 Varieties sep irate and named .. 5 $ 


TELEGRAMS. .• LONDON OFFICE: 

boulton, Norwich | Chief Office & Works i 135 7 * queen victoria st. 

Tclegromt > E.C.4 

™"ch a-, NORWICH: 80UTI ® UE - L °" D °" 

N tl R W I C M 8 o 1 . Telephone > CENTRAL 4642 


rOST FREE FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 

All the above are cf the finest Exhibition quality, mag. 
nifl.-ent for all purposes, containing a wonderful range of 
the moat gorgeo is colours; a 1 strong growers giving 
splendid fljwer stems w.th k iant flowers. 


In superb quality and extra large tubers for Greenhouse or Bedding. 

DOUBLES, in 8 colours, flowers like large Itoses am) Camellias ... 7/- per doz ; 50/- per ICO 

DOUBLES, in mixed colours ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ... 5/6 „ „ ; 40/- ,. ,, 

8INCLE8, in 6 colours, very large flue shaped flowers . 4/6 „ „ ; 30/- ,. ,, 

SINCLES, in mixed colours ,, ,, ,, ,, ... ... 3/6 „ ,, ; 24/- ,, 

Collection of 35 large tubers, 12 Doubles, 12 Singles, 12 Frilled Singles ... ... ... 15 /. 

Seud for FREE Catalogue of Named Begonias for Exhibition Basket varieties, C 3 cla 1 r.cn, . 
Carnations, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Polyanthus, etc 

NOW is the Best Time to Plant DELPHINIUMS. 

We have pleasure in offering the follow ing Collections in specially good value in strong g.ound 
roots which will make a grand show- of bloom THIS YEAR :— 

COLLECTION A— 12 very fine vars., cjuito distinct, including several of the new er kinds, for 50/- 

COLLECTION B— 12 tine varieties, including fower of the newer kinds .40/- 

C0LLECTI0N C— 13 excellent sorts in the older but splendid kinds .20/- & 30/- 

Cata 'a°M°y-" EE ' BLACKMORE & LANGDON, BATH. 


WRITE FOR A CATALOGUE 

of all the Finest Sweet Peas. 


HENRY ECKF0RD 


Tho Sweet Pea House, 

(Dept. 101), WEM. Shropshire. 


Also the finest Flower Seeds, Vegetable 
Seeds, Potatoes, etc. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


Southern Counties. 

■ Onions.—Titkt* advantage-df-settled weather 
fir sow .Onion seed. To prepare a good seed 
lied the surface soil should lie dry, so thht il 
can l*e walked upon without sticking to the 
feet when carrying out the necessary 
pulverising of the soil and raking It down 
level afterwards. A dressing of .soot, just 
sufficient to colour the surface, unty be ap¬ 
plied In cases where insect pests have to bo 
contended with,. a few days in advance and 
ttkiorpoi'uted with the soil. The amount of 
trending necessary ,to consolidate the bed du- 
Iieinls entirely on the nut lire of the staple, 
tfMighty give it. a .good treading; if heavy, 
just sufficient to ensure the needful amount 
of firmness. The same rule holds good with 
regard to the treatment, of the tied lifter the 
seed is sown and covered in. The drills 
sbetikl l*e shallow and he 1 foot apart. Make 
a Ihinl planting of autumn-sown Onions on 
wSfjf'mivnured ground, and set out more 
Lettuces of file Hardy Winter While COS. To 
giVps*,,". 

Seagate required for early forcing a long 
season of growth plant the cuttings now on 
Well-tnanwred ground in rows 15 inches to 
Ik Inches asundor and 15 inches apart in the 
rows. If the cuttings were prepared when 
advised t hey will now be- ualhised, and will 
siieedily emit roots wlten planted. Sow more 
Teas of .secoml early and* ntaincxop varieties 
to secure'ti goodsttecession. also Broad Beaus, 
ShoH Horn CdiTots on a warm border, 
SpjHa'eJjnf necessary, and Radishes.- 

Cucumbers. —The early-raised plants will 
ti&X .bp .growing, vigorously and showing 
fntils. sonic of which may be allowed lo de¬ 
velop if it is incumbent to suplily litem at the 
earliest possible date, otherwise it is best to 
allow-.ike trellis to become more fully fur- 
nlshed with growth. Maintain Ibe roots in 
a stare of activity by affording top-dressings 
of rich compost atuplied in a wann sf si I o, and 
by octuygionnHy using liquid-manure and a 
fttkAspr when water is required. The need 
formyl ijltiilSuiis win become more insist out 
when the-pilants come into full hearing. Hot¬ 
beds may now be made up in readiness lor the 
raising of crops in frames. That the plants 
may be well advanced in growth by the time 
the frames are ready for tHeir reception, sow 
seed at-once hi heal. Tilt same .rule applies 
iW Melons grown in'frames, riant's set out a 
few weeks since in well-heated struct tires 
will have made considerable' progress and tie' 
[lushing out lateral growths, which should be 
lied 2 down to the tt'ollis and .stopped, if hot- 
ahcfwlng;f 1 -uiV at, Ibe third.leaf to induce them 
to break and -produce growths, which are in 
yarWldy fruitful. Pinch ofiljhe ptvinls of the. 
main stems when they have reached to near! 
the limits of the tiollis. ITeat, moisture, and 
all the tepid water at the roots needful to keep 
the plants growing without check are the chief; 
details f-o observe until a sufficiency of female 
flowers on each plant is about to unfold; when 
for a few days.drier conditions are conducive 
to speedy anil free setting. 

Plant-houses.—With lengthening daylight 
and a considerable increase in solar warmth 
(he roots of plant s in I he stove ami warm' 
greenhouse will become more active and a re¬ 
sumption of growth take place, which Is the 
best time for carrying out the repotting and 
shifting into pots of a larger slue all subjects 
that require it. Clean pots and crocks are 
leeded for fills, and-compost suited- to the’ 
teqiiiretnemts* or the various siiecies'of plants 
mould alsp be •pre.piired in ,adv,ance and pud 
sfomewheVe'to got warmedbefore use. 1,'nlessj 
(he pottltig-shed is conhefled With the houses, 
and heated, the potting, to avoid chills and 
<iheck*, is in that case, best-carried out in one* 
<il' the houses. . A. W. ; 


Midland Counties. 

Plants for the dower garden.— The sowing 
el alt kinds of ijeed for the summer display is 
now receiving 'attention. Asters, Stocks, 
Dianthus, Phlox IJrummondi, Salpiglossis, 
t'ampanulas, Tentslemons, Xicotianu, llelio- 
tin] k>, and any other tender or lialf-lmrdy 
annual required to bloom early in summer 
should be suwuritl once. A quantity of light, 
rich soil, composed. of loam, leuf-iuould, and 
silver sand Inlying been prepared, -shallow 
boxes are used for sowing the seed. A layer 
of rough'material, such as the siftings from 
the soil is all that, is required as drainage 
for such as Will contain annuals, as these will 
not be in the boxes for aity length of time. 
The Hokes intended for sowing' seeds' of 
perennials should be well crocked, and wlten. 
the seeds are sown plated in « moderate tem¬ 
perature add coveted with glass until ger¬ 
mination takes place. 

Antirrhinums sown early last month in 
pans, and placed in moderate heat, are now 
ready for pricking off into frames tilled with 
light; soil.. 

Sweet Peas raised in ]tols a re ventilated 
freely and will lie well hardened oil' for plant¬ 
ing out the tirsl week in April, or earlier If 
the weather is favourable. When planted, 
protection from cold winds is afforded them 
by placing Spruce branches along the rows 
am] around the clumps. Every‘'effort should 
lie made to have-Sweet Teas in Mower over as 
long a period as possible. A batch of seeds 
will now be sown out of doors on well-pre¬ 
pared and heavily-manured soil. The propa¬ 
gation of Heliolroi**), Ageralum. and such 
like required in quantities for liedding shouht 
lie carried on as fast as cuttings can be 
obtained. The lailling of Pelargoniums 
should now be completed and the plants kept 
rather close until somewhat established. 

Cauliflower plants raised from seed sown 
in .January have been transplanted into 
wooden", frames, which will lie removed for 
some ol her purpose after the plants are estab¬ 
lished. A space of 1 Inches Is allowed be¬ 
tween the plants in the bed, and they will be 
ready for planting out the tirsl week in April 
if the weather is favourable. I’lants 
wintered in cold frames, although ventilated 
freely, have made loo much growth, and we 
shall rely on those sown in January. Seeds 
of Snowliall, Magnum I tun uni, and Early 
Giant varieties have been sown on a sheltered 
border to secure plenty of plants for succes¬ 
sion;! 1 cropping. , 

Celery _The main sowing fit' Celery should 

lie made now in boxes of tine,, rich soil, cover¬ 
ing tlie seeds very lightly, Stand the boxes 
in a temperature .if lilt .legs,, and place sheets 
of glass over them until the seeds ger¬ 
minate. At. that stage the boxes should lie 
placed dose to the roof-glass in a cool pit. 
.Sutton's JSulhaui Prize and Superb Pink arc 
two good varieties for the main crop, whilst 
At is a good early".variety. Seedlings from 
the earliest sowing are ready for .transplant¬ 
ing into a cold-pit in light, rich soil. Allow a 
space of .'! inches between ibe plants each 
way. if only a small supply is necessary the 
plants may la' gfown in -boxes of rich soil 
placed near to the roof-glass in a cool house 
dr pit. 

Asparagus-beds. —The cleaning, and prick¬ 
ing over of the surface of Asparagus-beds 
Should tie seen to with as little delay as pos¬ 
sible. iVbife' the alle.ru are being "dug some 
off the-finest, soil may be spread Over the bed, 
and I lie crowns shohbl be covered with at 
least 4 inches of fine rich soil, if new [ila n la¬ 
th mil, are contemplated the ground should be. 
trenched laid thoroughly preparefl now', so 
dial it may lieeume set ltd- liet'oro. tile plant- 
big sctiijtin'ifrrives. - F. W. If. 
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Dahlias. —Propagation of these is now due, 
and the necessary number of dormant roots 
can lie placed in heat for the production of 
cuttings. These roots can be packed-closely 
into boxes and packed with any convenient 
material. I find rough, half-lotted leaves as 
serviceable as anything. When the young 
shoots attain to a length of -1 inches they may 
lie slipped off with a heel from the parent 
tuber, placed in a propagating pit, and kept 
close for a few days. Afterwards admit, air 
as necessary, and when the cuttings are well 
rooted they can be either incited off singly or 
put into boxes as is most convenient. 

Cladioii. —A batch of Gladioli coring may 
now be put into boxes for the production of 
early blooms. It ds, however, inadvisable to 
give tot* much heaL. as I lie growth in. such' a 
case is liable Lo be.. ipindiy. If particularly 
good plants be desired it pays to pot up the 
conns separately in 1-inch pots, as, when 
planting time comes, there is- less disturbance 
to the roots. Gladioli are always attractive 
when well grown, and all the various forms 
are well worth attention. Masses of G. 
Brenchleyensis carpeted with while AJyssuln 
or with a white Tufled Pansy are; very effec¬ 
tive. The same vivid variety planted alter¬ 
nately with Gallonia enndieuns makes an 
especially fine show. 

Flower seeds. —Sowings in bulk of many 
things can now lib made. Even should former 
small sowings of Begonias, Gloxinias. Ges- 
nenis, and the like have been fairly satis¬ 
factory, supplotnenlar.f sowings will bo use¬ 
ful Seedlings from the latter may, con¬ 
ceivably, We better plants In the end than those 
from earlier sowings. The early forms of 
Cosmos should not lie neglected, Petunias, 
Lobelias, Antirrhinums, Phlox Drummondi, 
and other half-hardy annuals should be sown. 
iTrcinnslaiices will dictate the exact varieties 
necessary. 

Planting. —Now that the weather is more 
favourable any arrears of planting ought, to 
be mudd good without delay. There is a 
growing appreciation of hardy flowering 
shrubs, and, iu a general way, it is possible 
to secure plants of most varieties in pots. 
When these can be had. planting cau r be done 
practically at any lime, but when such are 
not available it is well to push on with llie 
work now. See. after planting, that no 
danger follows from lack of moisture. Even 
if I lie soil appears to be moist enough at the 
time of planting, no harm will follow; a good 
drenching of soft water', and moisture can be 
conserved by the application of a rnuleb. 

Vegetable garden.— The line, open weather 
which is, at the time of writing, taring ex- 
lierieneed here, has given an impetus to work * 
in the kitchen garden. Teas have been sown, 
a few lines of Potatoes have been planted in 
a warm border. Broad Beaus ftiid Shallots 
have gone.out. and autumn-sown .Onions have 
lieeu put into their permanent quarters. 
Parsnips may now be sown at any Lime, 
although equally good results will follow from 
sowing iu a month's time. Small sowings of 
early Carrots.can be risked in a, sheltered 
border, and it Is worth while to try a sowing 
of Turnip seed. Even Iff (lie latter fail, there 
is no great loss, while should Lite weather con¬ 
tinue stifficleiitly favourable early roots are 
always appreciated. Savings of the various 
Brassicas should be made in order lo provide 
plants for putting opt for main crops.. Every¬ 
one has his own favourite varieties of 
Brassicas, but iu rqsjtect of Cauliflowers 
Walchoren and Autumn Giant, with llie addi¬ 
tion of Eclipse, die wellHigh indispensable. 
Attention limy be directed to the value of 
Asparagus Kale, which does not h peril i* to lie 
so well known iu these days as It was at ,cine 
time. The produce is most useful in. late 
spring,- . . W, McGuiiioci. 

'Italmac 'Cldrifnls, Kirkvutt brlyhl. 
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. BEES. 


Bee Notes. 

The unreasonably mikl winter months have 
favoured bees to Uie extent of enabling them 
to indulge themselves in cleansing and 
exercising flights more than usual, The for¬ 
wardness of early flowers, too, has meant 
gathering of ]>ollen. My stocks have worked 
for two or three hours on several days, much 
earlier than usual. Those bcckeeiXMs who 
were not attentive to autumn feeding must 
make cjuite sure of adequate stores now, be¬ 
cause vigorous queens with vigorous stocks 
will require both stimulating and feeding pro¬ 
vision. llreeding is likely to be energetically 
in hand, and must suffer no interruption, if 
human aid can he wisely intervened, as it 
certainly can. If hives appear inactive in 
mild, sunny weather, inspect the entrances 
without delay, as they may possibly be 
blocked wltn dead bees. The careful insertion 
of a piece of bent wire to scrape I hem out 
will quickly satisfy any doubts on this score, 
but be careful to stand on one side, for tbe 
residents will dart out rather suddenly with 
fixed bayonets, so to speak. If (here be no 
such obstruction then the worst is to be 
feared. Burning of bees and eony.s, with en¬ 
tire removal of the hives, followed by com¬ 
plete disinfection, is the only course, out of 
charity to neighbouring apiaries and from a 
sense of self-protection, if future re-stocking 
be intended. Bury tbe burnings deeply and 
take hives, etc., away safely out of the 
reach of scouting bees, which are always 
most, inquisitive, and very sensitive to the 
smell of anything “hee-ish.” ft is gener¬ 
ally known, now, that, the finding of bees 
bead downwards In the cells means starva¬ 
tion, even if examination of the hives has 
not. gone so far as to disclose an entire ab¬ 
sence of stores when bees in sucli a position 
are found. 

It is a remarkable fact, however, that 
starvation in standard frame hives is possi¬ 
ble even when slores are there. I myself can 
never fully understand this. It is said that 
absence of sticks across the tops of the frames 
to provide lice ]iassnges causes starvation, be¬ 
cause the bees will not go down the combs 
and under to get to food, flow Is it lhat in 
skep hives bees will visit ail combs for their 
food, being obliged to pass downwards and 
under to get at it. Bee passages cannot lie 
provided, the shape of the skep hive for¬ 
bidding them? In no skep hive I have ever 
seen have I found any methodical system of 
corridors to different parts of the hive. This 
,is just by way of an interesting digression. 

Should bees lie short of food, candy is lies! 
lo provide until young bees get numerous in 
about three weeks’ time. Then spring food 
of a stimulating character—thin syrup—must 
be given. This stimulant we supply to our 
bees is only distantly related to the stimulant 
we provide the convalescent human being 
with. That is a medicine for arousing and 
restoring vital energy, whereas our bee 
stimulant is just an ordinary bee food sup¬ 
plied by man to mislead the bee iulo thinking 
there is natural honey coming In before it 
really does so. The intention is exactly the 
same, however, which is, lo produce an in¬ 
crease of vitality and activity. The human 
being's stimulant is a transient and artificial 
“dodge” of the medical faculty—the bee 
stimulant is a pre-seasonal provision of 
Nature’s source of vital energy to get the 
bees, already healthy, into good training, so 
to s|KMik, for the time when nectar shall lie 
plentiful. Spring stimulation encourages the 
worker bee to “get at it” a bit earlier and 
more vigorously than she would without it. 
Hence the wisdom of spring feeding—it means 
more bees when the honey flow is on, which 
obviously results in more honey. 
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A word of warning is necessary. Examine 
storks only if it is fell to be absolutely neces¬ 
sary. This mild weather is no less tempting 
to the beekeeper to do tilings out of season 
than it is to tbe gardener. B. It. H. 


TRADE NOTES. 

Association of Economic Biologists. — 1 The 
following have been elected ollieerx and coun¬ 
cillors of the Association of Economic Bio¬ 
logists for the year 1021:—President, Sir 
David Brain ; Hon. Treasurer, Dr. A. D. 
In.ms ; Hon. Secretary (Gen. and Bot.), AVtu. 
IS Brier ley ; Holt Secretary (Zool.), Dr. S. 
A. Xeave; Hon. Editor (Bot.), Min. IS. 
Brierley ; Hot). Editor (Zook), D. Ward 
Cutler. Council: I)r. W. Lawrence Balls, 
Prof. V. II. Blackman, P. T. Brooks, A. B. 
Bruce, Dr. E. .1. Butler, E. J. Chittenden, 
A. D. Cotton, J. C. F. Fryer, Prof. J. b' 
Farmer, E. E. Green, Dr. G. A. K. Marshall, 
ami Dr. E. J. Bussell. In view of the very 
groat increase in the publishing costs of tbe 
’• Annals of Applied Biology,” it. has been 
decided to establish a “ Publication Fund.” 
In which all interested in the progress of 
biology and in its application to tbe -welfare of 
man are invited to subecriflie. 

. Sutton and Son’s beneficence.— Tile Church 
Army has been presented by Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, of Heading, with a consignment of 
seeds for the Society’s city garden plot- 
holders. Those gardens, the largest of which 
is the old graveyard, behind the Cbajiel of 
!!t“ Ascension in Have water Koad, where 
I.aurenoc Sterne is buried, are now about 
fifteen in number, and are scattered all over 
London. They consist of pieces of waste 
ground, which have been levelled and lent 
free for cultivation until the land is required 
for building purposes. 

Seed Potatoes for Austria.—A t the instance 
of the Holland (Lincolnshire) Farmers’ 
Union, orders for 10,000 tons of seed Pota¬ 
toes for exportation to Austria are being 
placed with Lincolnshire growers. This is 
a portion of 100,000 tons of seed potatoes for 
Austria which are being placed through (he 
British Belief Committee. The price is fixed 
at id Ids. j)ier ton. Scottish sol'd Potatoes to 
the ex'tent. of 40,000 tons are being dispalched. 

Gardeners’ Bov.il Benevolent Institution. 
—The King lias sent his annual subscription 
of id 5s. lo the Gardeners’ Koyai Benevolent 
Institution, of which he is patron. The Duke 
of York will preside at the 78th anniversary 
festival dinner in aid of tbe funds at tbe 
Hotel Victoria on May 24th. 

Midland Daffodil Society.— We have been 
asked lo state that it lias been decided to 
hold tbe show' of this Society at the Kdgtbas- 
ton Botanical Gardens on Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 13tli and 14th. 

The Boyal Botanic Society.— We learn that 
the Prince of iVaies has consented to become 
a patron of the Koyai Botanic Society of 
London, Kegent’s Park. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Daffodils not flowering (A. Spark ).—The 
failure to due to overcrowding. Tour host 
plan will be to lift the bulbs in July, when 
the foliage lias died down, clean them, and 
replant the largest bulbs In August, putting 
the amalier ones into a spare piece of ground. 
Even the largest bulbs may not all flower. A 
light, sandy soil suits Narcissi generally, and 
if your soil is cold and stiff you may with 
advantage add sand when T’epianting. Bone 
dust and wood ashes forul tile best manure 


for all bulbs. On no account use farmyard 
manure or crude manures of Any son. 

Lavender failing to bloom ( Disappointed). 

it seems evident tliul your soil is toy strong 
and rich for lavender, it Mkee gravel and 
chalk, but the latter especially. If you could 
get some of the latter and mix it with the 
soil and replant your I si vender, you may do 
better. Failing that, then try ami get old 
mortar rubbish and mix with it, then re¬ 
plant ; that will probably result as you wish. 

Fine-leaved Begonias i Begonia). — These 
plants require the heat of a warm stove to 
keep litem in good condition through the 
winter, and arc sure to go more or less shabby 
at this season. Wait until the growth recom¬ 
mences ; then repot them, and in a warm, 
moist, and lightly shaded part of the house 
they will soon get into good couddtion again. 
A proiKiri ion of loatu and leaf-mould in the 
compost gives greater substance to tbe leaves, 
and enables them to stand better than if 
jieat only wore used. 

FRUIT, 

Moss on fruit-trees (A’.).—The growth of 
Moss on fruit-trees results from the roots 
getting into iioor or sour subsoil—a natural 
condition when the trees are not attended to 
and have become old. Carefully thin out the 
heads of the trees, and, when the branches 
are damp, smother them with fresh-slaked 
lime, making them quite white, in a few 
weeks Ihe lime will peel off, and llie Lichen 
also. You ought also lo coat the stems of the 
trees with lime-wash, to which some soot, 
clay, and soft soap have been added. Break 
tip the soil about the roots, and give a good 
dressing of short manure, which may be 
lightly buried in the ground. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

]'. IV. (J. Pilleul.—No. The Newtown has 
been tried in this country, but failure has 

always followed.-A. Peel .—The address of 

the National Rose Society Is 25, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants .—Joe IS. —2, Ficus repene ; 
3, probably a SpLrica, but impossible to say 
with any certainty without flowers ; 4. Aspho¬ 
del uh 1 ulcus. When sending sjiecimens for 

name, please affix a number to each one.- 

Ik Burns. —1, Zygopetalum Mackayi ; 2, 
Vlasdevallia sjiecies ; flower too shrivelled for 
Identification; please send another ; 3, Odon- 
tiigkissum pulehcllum : 4, CypripedSnut Leea- 
iLum variety, a hybrid between C. inslgne and 

C .Spicerunlum.- II. —1, Seedling forms of 

Helleborus orients lie ; 2, Santolina incana ; 
3, Viburnum Timi.s (Laurestinue) ; 4, 

Veronica Amlersoni vnriegata.-If. P. —1, 

Begonia metalLiea ; 2, Bttnieum variegatum ; 
3. Begonia ascotensis ; 4. Habrothamnus 

elegans.- J. II. —1, Enpatorium rlparium ; 

2. .Megasea ligulata ; 3, Mimosa (Acacia deal- 
bala) ; 4, Kcheverla retusa. 

Names of fruit. —Joe IS. —Apple aiiecimeu 

insufficient.-IV. J .—Apple : Kentish Pippin. 

- 1. II. —Apple : 1. Stunner Pippin. Pear: 

2. Josephine do Mahnos. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

Amps Perry, Hardly Plant Farm, Enfield. - 
Supplementary Catalogue of Rock and Border 
Plants. 

C. U. Tauhevin, Baby Flower Farm, Wil- 
la.s'ton, near Birkenhead .—List of Perpetual 
flowering Carnations, Rock and Alpine 
Plants, etc. ; Guide to Perpetual. Carnation 
Culture. 

F. J. Bell, Orescent Nurseries, Whitley 
Bay. Northumberland .—Catalogue of Street 
Peas, Pansies, and Violas. 

Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich .—List of 
Choice l’tower and \ e get aide Seeds, 1321. 
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Hardy Cyclamens. 


Is Loudon's “ Hortns Britannicus,” pub¬ 
lished in 1850, Cyclamen hedenefolium is de¬ 
scribed as a native of Britain, growing on 
“ banks.” That this is the autumn-flowering 
s[iecies so much grown at the present time is 
undeniable, for nearly half a century ago I 
purchased seeds under this name from one of 
our leading hardy plant nurserymen, and I 
still have the greater portion of the bulbs 
which this seed produced. No hardy plant 
could have been more appropriately named, 
for the leaves are large and very much re¬ 
semble those of the Ivy. If I remember 
rightly, in former years it. was commonly 
called t he Ivy-leaved Cyclamen. 1 have never 
been'nble to understand why this truly de¬ 
scriptive s] eel tie name should have been 
dropped and a foreign name substituted. It 
Is only within the last twenty years that the 
autumn-flowering species lias been grown 
under the name of neupolitanuui, which made 
its apiearanee in English gardens in 1824, 
and according to Loudon the flowers of our 
native species are pink and those of neapoli- 
tanuw are red, the higher colour of the latter 
being probably due to the fine Italian climate. 

C. hedenefolium had already produced two 
varieties, purpurascens and albidnm, which 
arc mentioned in “ Hortlis Britannicus” as 
being .of garden origin. These varieties came 
from tiie seed above mentioned, and I have 
them now. 

I have, during the past thirty years, raised 
thousands of seedlings, and I now regret, that 
I did not during that lime practise selection, 
for I am convinced that this species could be 
vastly improved. The Persian Cyclamen was 
introduced from Cyprus in 1731. and for up¬ 
wards of a century showed no signs of varia¬ 
bility. The flowers were small, the greater 
portion being white, with a small proportion 
of dull red-coloured blooms which were not 
nearly so bright ns those of our native species. 

A man named Wiggins took the Persian 
Cyclamen in band, and in the course of a few 
years VVIggin's strain became famous. The 
same kind of work is required for C. hedene¬ 
folium, and I would suggest that some 
amateur having the time should take this 
species in hand and make up his mind to de¬ 
vote twenty years of patient selection. Tills 
Cyclamen certainly shows a decided inclina¬ 
tion to variability. I can find quite a dozen 
shades of colour, and had I kept all the plants 
I have raised I should. In all probability, have 
had many more shades. 

Comparatively few r know the true decora¬ 
tive value of this Cyclamen, and this is be¬ 
cause the nature of the plant is, in one re- 
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speet, not well understood. This species does 
not make roots at the base of the bulb. They 
are all made near the surface, therefore the 
top 3 inches of soil should he of a character 
which will encourage the formation of fibres 
and at the same time afford them a liberal 
supply of food. I have often seen plants 
which gave no true idea of the decorative 
value of this hardy plant, simply because this 
surface-rooting character was overlooked. 
The nature of the subsoil does not much 
matter so long ns it is sweet and well 
drained. It is the top 4 inches that contain 



Soldanella alpina. (Seep. 170.) 


the prosiierity of the plant, aud this should 
consist largely of decomposed vegetable mat¬ 
ter. Where plants have a meagre appearance 
and do not bloom freely they should be rather 
heavily lop-dressed annually as soon as the 
foliage dies off In summer. This will effect a 
great change la the course of a couple of 
seasons and will, if persevered In, gradually 
convert comparatively flowerless plants Into 
fine specimens carrying a hundred blooms of 
good quality and adorned with broad, hand¬ 
somely-marbled foliage which severe frosts 
have no power to Injure. The winter beauty 
of this Cyclamen renders It doubly precious. 

It seems very strange to me that C. hederte- 
follum and C. repandum should be regarded 
as synonymous, there is nothing more than a 
family resemblance. The former is very 
robust, blooms in autumn, aud is a native of 


the British Isles; the latter is a very slender- 
growing species, blooms in spring, and is a 
native of Greece. It has been upwards of a 
century in cultivation in English gardens, 
and although well worth growing, lips never 
become common, and is not Hkelfr.to byMurgoly 
grown. 1 raised it from seed® nmny years 
ago. It did very well for several years, but 
eventually dwindled and disappeared in a 
hard winter. It needs a cosy piace in (he 
rockery and a bit of nursing. I know very 
little of C. vernum. I once sowed seeds of it 
and raised several plants, which, however, 
had a short life. It did not seem to be of an 
enduring nature, and, being a native of the 
South of Europe, would he affected by our 
dump, cold winters. A piece of glass over It 
in the winter would probably preserve it from 
injury. I can understand that C. europieum 
may have been confused with C. liedcrmfolium. 
This species, a native of Switzerland, lias 
been an inmate of English gardens for up¬ 
wards of three centuries. It was undoubtedly 
distributed throughout the land, mainly by 
the agency of tourists, who made a point of 
bringing home some of the largest bulbs they 
could find, and there Is, in this respect, much 
resemblance between the two species. Loudon 
must have had an Inkling of this, for after 
listing C. europieum lie again introduces it 
between hedenefolium and ils varieties with 
no remarks but simply with-the letters H.M-. 
ami E.B. attached, meaning thereby “ Botani¬ 
cal Magazine” and "English Botany.” 

Has any reader of Uahiienino grown (\ 
linearlfolium? It was Introduced in 182(1 from 
the Soulli of Eurojie. and blooms in spring. 

I have never seen it in any trade list, nor 
have I scon it mentioned in any gardening 
paper, rrobnbly it has no great decorative 
value, and, coming from a fine climate, could 
not withstand our winters. I could not over¬ 
praise C. Coum if I would. It is the darling 
of the family, and is one of the daintiest 
little flowers that lias ever found its way into 
English gardens. It commences to expand its 
bright little blossoms in January, and eon* 
•Unites to do so all through the spring. C. 
Atkinsi, considered to lie a hybrid, differs 
from it only by having rather larger flowers 
which are more varied in colour. 

Sj/fleef. J. COKNUII.L. 

i, • 


Notes of the Week. 

Podophyllum Emodi majus.- The Podo¬ 
phyllum Is a desirable plant for the moister 
parts of the rock garden or for cool spots iii 
other parts of the garden. T. Emodi Is one 
of Ihe best, but its variety rnajus excels the 
type in Its greater size and beauty. The 
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pinkish flowers are succeeded by scarlet 
fruits. The variety majus is not much kuown, 
although it Inis been in cultivation for a con¬ 
siderable Iluio. 

Prunus Pissardl.— I have two line spcci- 
niens liere of L’runus 1’issardi which liave 
flowered well for many years.—E. C. Buxton, 

/Uftws-y-Cvrd - 

Anemone Robinsoniana disappearing —For 

at least twenty years 1 had quantities of this 
pretty Anemone. In 1918 they all disap¬ 
peared. The iwrt of the garden where they 
grew lias been overgrown by wild Straw¬ 
berries. I cannot understand why this should 
affect the bulbs.—E. C. Buxton, lieltws-y-Cocd. 

Tulipa Sprengeri.— About twenty years ago 
I planted a bed of Tulipa Sprengeri, which 
seeds itself freely. The flowers open about 
the third week in May. Most of tire bulbs 
were above ground on February 24th. As far 
as 1 know this is about six weeks earlier Ilian 
usual.—E. (1. JItTXTON, Cncd Dene, Betlws-y- 
Corcl. : 

Rhododendron layers. — When recently 
transplanting a group of hybrid Rhododen¬ 
drons which had- occupied their, original 
position for several years it was pleasing to 
see the free way In which, the lower branches 
had layered themselves among the ac¬ 
cumulated leaves and Fir needles beneath. 
■Some of these had become vigorous plants, 
and, when lifted and severed from the iiarent 
shrub, carried a ball of earth IS Inches in 
diameter. Many of lhem were very line plants 
and will he used to form a small group by 
Ihemselyes. Such results should encourage 
gardeners to allow fallen leaves lo remain 
among shrubs.—E. M. 

Crevillea rosmarinifolia. — This charming 
evergreen shrub is quite at home lit Sussex, 
and with me has come through the (>resent 
winter—so far—unscathed, whereas runny 
other choice shrubs have suffered badly. A 
group of it now in bloom is most attractive. 
Hie carious rosy-red flowers being freely 
borne in terminal racemes. Their full beauty, 
however, is best seen when the spreading 
branches are slightly raised or sprays cut and 
1 ,laced in rases. The silvery underside of 
the Rosemary-like leaves and the pretty 
flowers then show to advantage. The shrub 
is of graceful spreading habit, the surface of 
the leaves rich green and of more than ordi¬ 
nary beauty for the greater part of the year. 
It is a native of Netv Soulh Wales And en¬ 
joys all the warmth and shelter we can give 
to it, even in the south of England. North of 
Icmdon if would .probably require Ihe shelter 
of n wall. Being so beautiful iu the early 
days of February, when flowers are none too 
plentiful, it well deserves any little extra 
attention we can give it.—M. G. S. 

Cillenia trlfoliata under glass.— Some years 
ago jt supplied a few plants of this hardy 
plant to a gardener. Several of these he 
potted and brought along under glass. He 
told me that he was charmed with them, as 
they had such a light appearance and lasted 
so long in bloom. The stems, though slender, 
are so'stiff Hint no staking is necessary. 
Those who would like something out of the 
common for early blooming under glass 
should try this GiUeuin as it is so distinct. 
Tile plants intended for blooming in pots 
should have good culture in the open ground 
during the summer and he I Kitted In October 
as soon ns growth is completed. This Gillenia 
will give fairly good results iu poor soil, and 
bears beat and drought better than the 
majority of Hardy plants, but it naturally 
gives better results when it is well nourished. 
I do not think that it is very well known to 
amateur gardeners, but I consider It valuable 
as it will live where most flowering plants 
Would dwindle. 1 have seen R growing on a 
hillside In a hot, dry season, and looking'quite 
happy when other things were much 
distressed.— J. Coiimull 


Philadelphus Virginal— Thin is one, ad the 

finest-of the numerous hybrids raised in 
Franee, and distributed a few years ago. It 
is of-a most'attractive habit,, nml gives us 
immense clusters of Surge, pure while 
flowers, wisich are highly' fragrant. It is 
quite hardy.—Ess. 

Deutzia Lemoinei for forcing.— This is ex¬ 
cellent for forcing, amt It ought to be more 
widely known than it appears to bo. The 
blooms are pure white, while Ihe habit of tiro 
plant is close and compact. D. Lemoinei is, 
if I recollect rightly, a emss between I). 
gracilis and D. (larvlflorti, and to some extent 
Hie character of'the former' predominates iu 
the hybrid. Were il not for the late frosts in 
spring I>. Lemoinei would he ail acquisition 
to our shrubs iu the open.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Carnations from seed. Many who would 
like to grow ('amotions from seed are de¬ 
terred by the fact that a pmixn'Hon of the 
plants may yield - single flowers. This was, 
at one time, the ease, but, in common with 
other things, Cniimlhms have been vastly im¬ 
proved during Hu*.past two decodes, ami if a 
really good strain be piociired the proportion 
of plants which will yield double flowers may 
be estimated fairly at two-thirds of. the whole. 
The freedom with which young plants will 
bloom is marvellous,-and many o-f,the seed¬ 
lings will give flowers hut little inferior lo 
those from ex(>onsive named vnretied. Kirk. 

Prunus Sargenti. —This beautiful Japanese 
Cherry was introduced 10 lids country 
eighteen years ago, but it. is still very'uncom¬ 
mon. It 'belongs'to tlie'l*. serrulatu group, 
and in Japan forms u large tree sometimes 
70 feet, or 80 foot high with a trunk a yard in 
diameter. The flowers, each nearly 14 inches 
across and very dike thqse'of the Alihoml in 
colour, are borne freely in April, at whicli 
time tlie tree is one of the most conspicuous 
in the garden. The fruits are small, dark 
reft, and afterwards black, but they are not 
always produced with freedoiiir II Is quile 
hardy and thrives under the conditions re¬ 
quired by other Cherries, namely, good loamy 
soil containing lime. Although it should be 
raised from seed for preference, It could also 
be propagated by budding tq on a closely 
allied species.—D. 

Names of Pears_ It is most refreshing in 

see “II. P. K.'s " protest at the common 
omission of the final syllable of-the word 
“ Doyenne." People often talk io me of 
“ doyenns" when meaning I). du Cornice, and 
I Invariably ask them wild her they refer to 
I>. d’hlvor, D. d'Alenqon, I). Houssoeh, etc., 
always leaving out Ihe Cornice! Some 
irritating writers go so far as to describe a 
Pear as doyenne-shaped, which, from the out¬ 
line given by Leroy, would nmount to a 
“ Bergamot shape," as the Pear is apparently 
now, not seen it i;j not a good mode of de¬ 
scription. In reply, first the word "doyenne " 
(no accent) does exist as the elder of a group 
of women and as head of certain eqclesiasl 1- 
cal societies (v. Lilt re. Diet, do la Langue 
Framyiise). Apart from ecclesiastical .mann¬ 
ings. such as " deanship," doyenne is cor¬ 
rectly given as nil. autumn rear, “ la poire 
Doyenne," which, according to Leroy, was 
known and highly esteemed, at any rale. In 
the sixteenth century, and for which numbers 
of synonyms are quoted; of these it. will 
suffice to give “ Ilonne Elite," which means 
good graft, and “Carlisle." which is listed in 
Thompson's catalogue of 1S12. From Ihe 
celebrity of tile variety the word was used as 
a prefix to other Pears, such ns those named 
above. Curiously on p. 54 of Leroy's Vol, II., 
there Is"a typographical error in that the ac¬ 
cent on the final “o" is omitted. \Vliy the 
original Pear should have been called the 
Deanery does not appear. It nmy be noted 
that the correct pronunciation is do-ie-ne and 
not doi-ie-ne.— H. E. Durham, Hertford. 


Apple Sturmer Pippin— This Apple ia;very 
good with me this year, the fruits of good 
dessert size, well coloured, and Uie flavour 
quite first-class. When obtained in its. pits 
seut slate it is a valuable lute fruit and one 
whicli looks at t ractive on Uie table, the colour 
bronzy-red mi the-sunny side, the rest of the 
l'ruit lemon-yellow.—E. M. 

Paeon ia lutea— 'The high expectations 
formed on the introduction of the’yellow 
Pifony have not been realised when seen hr 
bloom. P. lutcu is n low-growing shrub with 
small yellow blooms which in most eases are 
almost hidden among the foliage. Its'value 
would a pi tear to lie in its use for hybridising, 
and hybridism's have already been at: work 
with bonsklernble success;. It is certainly-an 
interesting plant, but has disaiffiol'fited tniltiy 
who secured It under the impression that It 
was a showy plant for the bonier.— Dumfries. 

Hyacinthus azureus.— 1 This little species, 
which conics from Asia Minor and is now iu 
bloom, would, not attract much attention— 
owiiig io its small slultife were il not for Its 
exquisite azure-blue flowers, which are bell- 
slmped mill produced iii dense conical spikes 
each -1 Indies to 5 inches in height early in 
February. II requires n warm, gritty soil in 
which Hie roots may ramble freely, and the 
effect of its lovely flowers is enhanced when 
pushing through a low', green, carpeting 
'plant. The frosty'anil stovmy weather often 
encountered at this season is often detri- 
nicntiil In this choice flower, for which reason 
il should be given a sholleved position in Hie 
lock garden.—M. S. 

Canterbury Bells for early bloom.— Those 
wlio require many plants for conservatory 
decoration should try' Canto rim ry Bells, us 
they can be grown'to decorative size in a very 
easy and inexpensive manner. The first time 
1 saw these hardy plants grown in pots I was 
charmed, and was assured by the man in 
oluirge that he found them very useful. He 
said'Hull in proportion lo their decorative 
worth they gave very.little I rouble, and he 
found them invaluable for cutting. Unlike 
many hardy things that are uned for blooming 
under glass and which are simply lifted in 
Hie autumn and (Kitted, Canterbury Beils, if 
they are to lie had.in their Itest form, must he 
grown along in pots, getting them into 0-incU 
(Kits by August. No coddling in frames is re¬ 
quired. As soon as the young plants are 
large enough lo handle they can he put into 
2> inch pels ahd siood in the o(*n until ihe 
middle of October. Rich siffl for Hie final 
shift, plenty of water in I ml weather, and a 
gentle temperature in Hie early part of the 
year are Hie essential (minis in Hie culture of 
this useful hardy plant.—J. CwtSHOL. 

The double-flowered Iowa Crab (Pyrus 
iumsis flore-plenol.--Thirty years ago this 
handsome (.'tab Apple was sent out L>y Messrs. 
Bechtel, of Stanton. U.S.A., and It has found 
many friends In English gardens, where it 
occurs under the additional names of V. 
coronaria florc-pjeno and P. angustifolia flora 
[ileno, and sometimes ns the. Bechtel Crab. 
It grows naturally inlo a low, round-headed 
tree with a wide spread of branches. The 
flowers, while, prettily tinged with (link, very 
fragrant, and up to 24 inches across, art’ 
borne later than those of oilier Crab Apples, 
and are usually at their best iu June, the 
flowering season being spread over a iieriod 
of three weeks oV four weeks. It. thrives 
under the conditions that suit Apple-trees, and 
Is usually increased by budding or grafting 
upon ordinary stocks in the same way as the 
garden Apples. Unfortunately, it is liable to 
lie attacked b.v American blight. Should,on 
.outbreak occur it may hi; el locked by-painting 
affected places with paraffin emulsion. It is 
well suited to large and small gardens alike, 
and is worth a prominent position on account 
Of its free-flowering, its fragrance,, and the 
delicate, jpjloprjtpij:. of ^be blossoms.—P. 
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Antirrhindm Queen of the North.— This Jkis 
been In cultivation lor a -goodie number -of 
j'enrsy and it ap]>ears to be still a-favourite. 
Its height. alx>ut a foot and a quarter at the 
inostv and 3ha purity- of .colour appeal to all. 
and there 1«'n- rigml a r■ clomand for llie steads. 
daspJH’et+he new while varieties which -ha-vu 
appeared from time to time. 

Carnation Thor ,(p. 1,1th.— I regrt-i, pwiiur-lo 
Uuuivertenro, -that in my note concerning lliis 
g<H'd novelty X stated it was of American 
origin,, the statement due, apparent !y, to a 
momentary trust to memory, assisted prob¬ 
ably by the fact that,at the December Carna¬ 
tion Show it was ranged almost alongside 
American-raised; sorts. Thor is-of Hritisli 
origin,: leaving, been raised by Mr. C. Engle- 
maim, Saffron Walden, who exhibited ,it so 
well, pn .the .occasion named. Since -then the 
raiseryims repeatedly shown it at the ltoyal 
Horticultural Society's meetings, the same 


they: say, is useless.- I use It because S. 
Urahami likbs it, and so does Dlerama 
pulcherrlma. 1 onee- tried plants of S. 
Grnhami in deep, rich, sandy loam. - They did 
not sueeeed, and were killed by a hard frost. 
1 onee hud-si variety.said to lie Salvia -dlllels. 
but it was not to lie com pared with the line 
plant. -E. t\ Buxton,, fitllws-y-C'neil. 

Magnolia Campbelli.— Although it is. only 
possible .to cultivate Ibis Maguolig success¬ 
fully in t lie south, and south-western - mari¬ 
time counties, it. is. such a beaut,i-ful species 
that il should lie included iu every garden 
where il. is likely Io succeed. A flue plant 
growing in Abbotsbtir.y Castle gardens, near 
Dorchester, is one-of.the most famous trees 
in that region, while a specimen at Leonards- 
lee. in Sussex,- usually blossoms well. M. 
Csiinphclli is a Himalayan tree, wliere It 
grows from 100 feet to i",0 feet high. Here, 
of course, il is mncli smaller, but may be ex- 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Viburnum fragrans. 

Tuk flowers of tills sweetly-scented sliruh at. 
first sight call to mind I hose of the now well- 
known Viburnum Carlesl, the only difference 
iH-lng tlial I lie-flower-Ilea ils-a r,> imu-h stn-n-llei- 
and are produed in llie open air at the pre¬ 
sent time. The flowers are white in terminal 
clusters. It. is doubtful if it is quite hardy; 
therefore to guard against disaster il would 
be well to give it a sheltered position. It 
comes from- China, and was, we understand, 
discovered by Forrest. When shown by Mr. 
E. A. Howies, Myddleton House, Waltham 
Cross, before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, on February 
22nd, it was unanimously given an Award of 
Meri I. 

The Himalayan Silver Firs. 

There has been some difference of opinion 
with regard to the number of Silver Firs in 
the Himalayas ; but, judging from herba¬ 
rium specimens and living trees in cultiva¬ 
tion in these islands, there are at least two 
distinct species, Abies Wdbbtnna and Abies 
I’lndrow. The cones, which arc remarkable 
for their large size and beautiful blue colour 
when growing, are 'similar in liolli species, 
differing merely a little in the shape of the 
bracts. In all other respects the two s{>eeles 
arc very'different. Abies Pindirow Is a tall, 
narrowly pyramidal tree witii short branches, 
and Smooth bark on the young stefn and 
branches. Abies Welibtann is a liiucli 
broader tree, with widc-Spreading hraficlibs, 
and very scaly hark, rattier like that of a, 
Spruce than a Silver Fir. The twigs on 
A/hdes Pindrow are Smooth, not in the Ion at. 
furrowed when fresh, and devoid of hairs. 
In Abies Wehbiana the twigs are remarkable 
for their deep furrows, which are elotlied 
with blown hairs. Abies Pindrow has 
long, narrow leaves irregularly arranged on 
the branch lets, and only slightly paler lic- 
nonlh than above, the two bonds of stofnafa 
on their lower surface being greydalr and in¬ 
conspicuous. In Abies WcMwan.i the leaves 
tire peotliEtlcly arranged, spreading regu¬ 
larly on each side, with a V-shaped depres¬ 
sion between the two sets. The leaves 
WHually range to 2 indies or more in length, 
and are beautifully white underneath, owing 
to the snowy colour of the conspicuous pair 
of Htomatlc bauds. Tlie distribution of these 
two species is very distinct, t ypica I Abies 
Wehbiana occurring in the Eastern Hima¬ 
layas, from eastern Nepal to Sikkim. Abies 
Pindrow is restricted to tlie western Hima¬ 
layan region, in the-Kurram Valley, Chdltiul, 
Kashmir, Kurnnon, ele. . • 

In certain parts of llie western Himalayas 
another Silver Fir is- met with; which grows 
at a higher elevation than Abies' Pindrow. 
This appears to tie a geographical form of 
(lie eastern species, and was distinguished 
by me in Trees of (treat Dritain, iv., 751 
(1909), as Abies ’ WeWbiuna vnr. brcvlfolla. 
Til is tree agrees with Abies Webblaila In 
the characters of the twigs, wlticlt have the 
same brown pubescence In the furrows, nnd 
bear the leaves In a regular' V-shaped ar¬ 
rangement. Tlie leaves, however, are con¬ 
siderably shorter, about an inch in length, 
and much less sliowy In colour, as the 
stoinatic bands heneatli are merely whillsh, 
not snowy-white as in Abies Wehbiana. The 
cones are sliffilar in colour to those of A. 
Wehbiana, but are much smaller, scarcely ex¬ 
ceeding 31 inches Ln length and 2 inches in 
width, with scales, bracts, and seeds also 
diminished in size. The early scaling of Hie 
Iwirk on the stem and branches Is noticeable 
In var. brevlfolia, but is’occasionaliiy not so 
well marked as in A. Wehbiana. Some 
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Flowering shoots of Viburnum fragrans. 


brilliancy of colour ehnraeterlshig it-illrongli- 
onl.—E. H Jenkins. 

.) ./ . r- , _ 

Salvia Crahami.— Uood shrubby plants can 
be had from T. Smith, Npwry. I planted one 
here just eighteen years ago, and it flowers 
freely from the middle of May till November. 
One of the worst frosts here was ln the last 
week of November, 1912. Every night far 'a 
week the temperature was at or.below zero, 
and several Ha taboos were cut to the ground. 
-It had no effect on Salvia Grahamh - Very- 
dry, sonny positions suit it here. The solid 
rock Is not -more than 8 inches below the sur¬ 
face. ■ This induces the plant to make spread- 
big roots like a Douglas Fir, only just below 
the surface. It is impossible to fork up tlie 
soil, so I give a good top-dressing of Wake- 
ley’s hop mauure every spring and cover it 
with-sandy loam. Some of my gardening 
friends ask me why I use hop manure, which, 
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pooled" to reach 35 feet, or 40 feet in height. 
The flowers arc borne during early Spring— 
'February, March', or early April—and they 
are Outstanding in a genus remarkable for 
the magnificence of tlie flowers of many'spe¬ 
cies. They are dtp-shaped,' each C Indies to 
9 Indies across, with large, fleshy petals, 
each -4 inches or 5 indies long, deep rose on 
the OntSIdC, paler within. Moreover, they 
are Very fragrant.' Its scarcity in gardens 
cannot'be altogether due to Its-tenderness, 
and is probably owing to llie difficulty of ob¬ 
taining good seeds'. Dike some of the Other 
Magnolias, it can he increased by layers, but 
plants raised by this menus are usually less 
satisfactory than seedlings, whilst it docs not 
respond well to grafting. Tlie only other 
Magnolia approaching it In colour Is M. 
Fennel, in which the rich row colour, which 
is such a' feature in At. Campbell!, is marred 
by a suggestion of |ample.—D. 
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vairiatioin also occurs in the length and 
colour of the leaves. Whether the two forms 
intergraefe or form two distinct species can 
only be decided by further field study in the 
Himalayas. A. Webbfaiia var. brevifolia is 
rare in cultivation, but specimens exist in 
Ireland at Giasnevin, Kilmacurrali, i’owers- 
court, and Charley ille, near Bray. In Eng- 
hind, three occur at Shroner Wood, Win¬ 
chester : Ilolker Hall, Bancs. ; and Bataford 
l’tirk, Glos. Tlie tree at Giasnevin was 
raised from seed, sent from tlie Himalayas 
In LSTii, hut without any precise record of 
the locality. The tree, though healthy, lias 
glowu very slowly, measuring at present 25 
feet in height and 1 foot 10 inches in girth, 
at 5 feet. It is now for the third time.bear¬ 
ing small cones, which do not contain any fer¬ 
tile seed. This variety is much inferior to 
the type in beauty of foliage and cones, but 
is probably hardier.— Professor A. Henry, 
i i Irish (iardenifuj. 


■ NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Dwarf Lavender. -Will you tell me tlie 
name of the very blue dwarf Lavender, which 
is also very sweet, that they have so much of 
In French gardens? fan you also toll me 
whether, and where, I should he able to got 
seeds of the very blue dwarf one?—E. Muniio, 
7 .i/me Ttrgi *. 

[The Lavender referred lo is most probably 
lhe one used as an edging. We have many 
limes been told that it is grown by thousands 
on Hie ltivlera. It is called Lavandula nann 
enhipnetn, and plants can be obtained of Mr. 
James Smith. Ttlnsley, Mallock, Derbyshire. 
We cannot say where seeds can he procured] 

Heaths falling.—I made a small peat-bed 
here, nboui six years ago for growing Ilealhs. 
They lived hut made ho growth, and in (lie 
last year or two have gradually turned yellow 
In patches, especially Erica vagans and E. 
rumen. I used a mixture of about one part 
pent, one part leaf-mould, one part loam 
from tin old jiusture (free from lime), and 
some silver saml. II was very dry and light 
and seemed lacking in body and nourishment. 
1 wonder if you can suggest any fertiliser 
that would help lo improve matters?—G, Y. 
Elton, H" tutted , . Granaemlalr , Liverpool . 

[The soil in the bed is probably too light, 
and iu summer becomes dust. dry. The host, 
treatment, would he to lift the plants and 
introduce a larger proportion of good loam, 
working in a lit tie. .decayed stable manure or 
spent muelirooimbed manure. As soon as the 
warm weather arrives place.a good mulch of 
Bracken or some similar material about llie 
plants. This will encourage root action and 
enable the plants to become established. 
Wakeley's Hop manure would answer.] 

The Nootka Sound Cypress (Cupressus 
nootfeaensis).—This is not so frequently 
grown in gardens in litis country as is Law- 
son’s Cypress (Cupressus Lnwsoninnn), 
although In many respects it Is quite as orna- 
inental. It is one of Ihe important species 
from that home of Conifers, Western N. 
America, where it. grows with Thuya plleata 
and the Douglas Fir in British Columbia and 
Oregon. It may lie distingnislied from Law- 
Son’s Cypress by its coarser leafage, with a 
more pungent odour of turpentine wlien 
bruised, by ihe spine-tipped scales of Its 
cones, and by the cones taking from twelve 
months to fifteen months to mature, whereas 
ihe cones of 0. Lawsonlana mature in about 
seven months or eight months afler the 
flowers are over. It is very hardy and may 
he expected to thrive throughout the country. 
There are several forms in cultivation, two 
of the best being C. n. lulea and C. n. pen- 
dttla. In tlie former ease the foliage is yel¬ 
lowish when young, and a fainter yellowish 
tinge ie noticeable later on, although late in 
the year.it cannot be called a good yellow. 
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Nevertheless, It. is a very attractive tree and 
well worth attention. The second variety 
forms ah excellent ornamental tree for lawns 
and other places, for the secondary branches 
droop (o a depth of 2 feet or 3 feet, and the 
oulllne of a well-grown specimen is grace¬ 
ful and pleasing. The most satisfactory re¬ 
sells are obtained by planting this Cupressus 
and its varieties hi places where the 
almosphere is free from smoke, and where 
Ihe climatic conditions are on the moist side. 
Like other Conifers, if Is unsuitable for 
planting in Ihe vicinity of smoky towns, or 
where Ihe atmosphere is charged with 
chemical fumes. Few trees thrive under such 
conditions, and probably the most unsatis¬ 
factory of all are Conifers.—D. 

Self-sown Conifer seedlings.— When pass¬ 
ing through a mixed plantation of Conifers 
a few days ago I was surprised lo find the 
ground carpeted in places with numbers of 
vigorous self-sown seedlings. The age of the 
trees would ■ he from twenty-five years to 
thirty years, the ground beneath having heen 
left, undisturbed during those years. The 
Ginnl Thuya (T. plicatu), Monterey Cypress 
(C. mncroonrpn), and Lawson's Cypress (C. 
Lnwsoninnni were Ihe most noticeable kinds, 
the first particularly.—K. M. 

Rhododendron anthopogon.- In this we 
have a dwarf-growing species suitable for 
large rockwork or Ihe front of I ho .shrubbery, 
while its early blooming appeals to many. It 
Is very hardy, and, even well north in Scol- 
lniid, stands the winter well. The sweet- 
scented flowers are rather small, and their 
colour approaches a sulphur-yellow, varying 
according In ihe time they have been open.— 
ft. A. 

Autumn tints. —With reference to the 
above In your issue for February Silt, a 
slight, error occurs on page 7(1. column 3, 
tin Snowy Mcspilus tAmelanchicr vulgaris) 
being bracketed as Cliimonniithus fmgrans. 
Amelnneliier vulgaris is a glorious tree, both 
in spring and autumn.—E. M. 


February’s weather record. —Once more 
February has failed to Justify Its ” fill dyke ” 
reputation, for with Ihe exception of a couple 
of days towards the end of the month, 2-lth 
and 23th, when rain fell very generally in Ihe 
southern districts, February, 1(121. was prac¬ 
tically a rainless month. In general mildness 
it repeated.the record of 1020, after an open¬ 
ing week that gave lull small promise of 
warmth.- The initial days of the month were 
befouled by persistent fog and insistent frost, 
varied with bitter winds, which kept the tem¬ 
perature below Ihe normals of 45 dogs, (day) 
and 3(5 degs. (night l. The rise commenced on 
tlie 14th, with a day maximum of 5ft degs. and 
wit It one drop of 43 degs. on the 18th, this 
warmth continued l ight to the end. High day 
temperatures resulted from the atr currents 
from the Azores and the Mediterranean, Ihe 
tjieruiometer .mounting to <51 degs. in the 
Metropolis on the 24th. A spell of eqttjtl 
warmth occurred round Ihe period ITth-lRtli 
last, year, while other similar periods oc¬ 
curred in 187(5 and ISftft. The cud lug severity 
of February's “ steel " nights In its last week 
have generally lo he reckoned with, and this 
February was no exception. Cloudless night 
skies, leading to unchecked radiation, brought 
frosts varying from 1 deg. to ft degs. in the 
shndo below the freezing-point and 10 degs. 
to 13 degs. in exposed places. Snow was con¬ 
spicuous toy its absence, except in Scotland 
on >hc 23th, and In one or two places in tlie 
nnrlh earlier in the month. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “ Gardening 
Illustrated," 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., 
and not to Individuals. 


OftCjDS. 

Dendrobium Wardianum. 

This is one of Ihe finest Dendrobiums in 
Cultivation. There are two forms, the one 
from Burma characterised by its long pseudo- 
bulbs and large flowers, and the other from 
Assam which has short stems and smaller 
flowers brighter, in colour. The Urst-ineu- 
tioned form was introduced from Burma lu 
1S75 by Messrs. Low, nnd It is Ibis variety 
that is in general cultivation. It possesses a 
more robust constitution, and from the de¬ 
corative standpoint is n great improvement 
upon the plants from Assam and the Kltnsia 
Hills. The flowers are produced about 
February and March, the sepals and petals 
white, tipped with deep amethyst-purple, 
while the lip is bright yellow, with two dark 
red basal blotches. A number of useful 
hybrids has been raised from D. Ward in mi m, 
but few can equal the parent in beauty. 

Culture.— When the flowers are over, any 
repotting or top-dressing should be done, and 
11 should be borne in mind that only a small 
quantity of soil is needed. Pans are the most 
suitable receptacles, and they must be filled 
lo one-third of I heir depth with broken pot¬ 
sherds for drainage, the parts just large 
enough lo lake the roots. The soil should 
consist of good fibrous peat or Osnmada fibre 
three parts, and one part chopped Sphagnum 
Moss, to which is addl'd a sprinkling of 
crushed crocks. Make the compost fairly 
firm nnd bring It up level with Ihe rim of ihe 
receptacle. Each pan may have a wire handle 
attached, tills serving to suspend them from 
the rafters, also acting as a support for the 
pseudo-bulbs. When the repotting is com¬ 
pleted suspend (lie plants from the roof of the 
plant stove or warm Orchid-house, nnd water 
In moderation until the roots are seen creep¬ 
ing lo the edge of the pan. Plenty of light is 
essential, bill a slight protection from the 
direct rays of Ihe sun will be necessary 
during the summer. A moisi atmosphere is 
needed throughout the growing period, and 
the foliage may he syringed when the weather 
is hot, this not only encouraging growth, but 
holding in check red spider. When the new 
pseudo-bulbs are nearly completed, more sun¬ 
light can he admitted with advantage, and 
directly they have finished their season’s 
growth the plants can he removed to a more 
airy struelure where the pseudo-bulbs will 
ripen. ' This stage can he ascertained -toy the 
appearance of a terminal leaf on Ihe new 
growths, nnd for a few weeks the tools will 
enjoy a copious supply of water, for although 
the season’s work is near completion the drier 
conditions prevailing will necessitate more 
water being given or Ihe psendo-bulbs will 
shrivel. With the shorter days approaching, 
the plants will gradually go to rest, and 
during’ this period they may be placed in a 
dry bouse where the temperature does not 
fall below 50 degs. Fahr., while only enough 
water need he given lo keep (lie pseudo-bulbs 
plump. When Ihe flower-buils begin to swell 
at the nodes a few examptes can be placed 
In a few degrees more warmth, thereby pro¬ 
longing the flowering period,- It should be 
stated that annual disturbance of the roots 
is not necessary, neither is it desirable, blit 
the soil must be kept sweet. Once it becomes 
sour it ought to be removed at once. Propaga¬ 
tion is effected by cutting up a few of llie old 
pseudo-bulbs into 3-inch lengths. Plaee them 
in a close propagating frame until growth is 
apparent, when they should he potted up. 

T. W. Be 

Mr. Robert Anderson, who died at Sowerhy, 
Bridlington, on Tuesday, February 22nd, at 
tlie age of 04. was an expert horticulturist, a 
very successful exhibitor at shows, and later 
a judge. He was for fifty-two years head 
gardener at Sewerby House. 
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HOSES. 

Rose Mrs. Bryce Allan. 

This Rose, which was given 1 lie Gold Medal 
fif iInc National Rose Society when shown by 
Mr: A. Dickson in 1910, has, ns muy in* seen 
by the illustration wo give to-day, eolid, 
globular. imbricated blooms borne on stout, 
erect fool-stalks'. The blooms are highly i>er- 
fumefl ami are of a coppery t cnriuine-rose 
shade 


Rose Pruning. 

Tin: promise of a hard winter has not so far 
materialised. On every side there is evidence 
of i,lie mild weather. Roses are especially 
forward. Ramblers are green all over, and 
dwarfs are starling Into growth much too 
early to lie good for them. Anxious as most 
of int, a re to get on with pruning, we shall he 
wise if iyc slay our hand for a little longer 


than usual. Forty pruning does not neces¬ 
sarily mean early flowering. II is often the 
reverse, since the growths are apt to come 
weak, and less able to withstand the fluc¬ 
tuating conditions of an average spring. In 
most districts, if the pruning of all Roses 
except Teas, which may wait a fortnight 
later, is completed b.v the end of March, there 
is every reason to be satisfied. 

Kosk pruning, to my mind, is a fascinating 
operation, since it is not governed by any 
rule of thumb. Those who grow mainly for 
exhibition are not usually enthusiastic over 
a climber or an Irish single. The show is 
their objective. Only certain Roses are 
grown, and they prune hard. The majority 
expoet from their Roses as much ns they can 
give. They object to cutting away the best, 
of the yonng wood to one or two eyes and 
summer disbudding to obtain a few jierfeet 
blooms.’ With these I am in agreement. Our 
summers are too short to permit of the un¬ 
necessary sacrifice of a single flower. Many 
of us are apt to make the mistake of pruning 
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all our dwaffs alike, because we want them 
but for one object. Some Would, no doubt, 
respond to Intelligent pruning quite well, lint 
many would fail lamentably to give of their 
best under any general system. There are 
vigorous, medium, and nsslemte growers in 
nil tyiies, and they must lie pruned accord¬ 
ingly. A robust plant is curable of pushing 
into growth more buds than a moderate one. 
Generally speaking, we may set a maximum 
of seven buds and a minimum of one or two 
that, we can safely leave on last year's wood. 
The exait |«inl between the two extremes 
tlie strength of the plant must decide. The 
stout autumn growths that spring from the 
base of many of our best garden Roses have 
not as mudi hard wood In them as may lie 
imagined, and it will lie noticed that unless 
they are pruned fairly hard they fail to 
break. 

The principles of Rose pruning are not 
summed up In counting the number of buds 
to leave on strong stems and'on weak ones, 
or in keeping an open centre, fn conjunction 


witli ci shapely outline. For a certain time, 
IW doubt, these details answer their pur]iose, 
but unless young basal growths are forth¬ 
coming there Inevitably follows a decline both 
in appearance and flowering. Young' growths 
are a vital necessity in the life of a Rose, 
irroqiective of its kind. Without this added 
youthful ness their presentable days are num¬ 
bered. The best of culture cannot renew the 
vigour of old wood. Each year the aim 
should be to cut away some old shoots to 
make room for young ones from the base. 
Never permit overcrowding to retard the de¬ 
velopment of these, and be mindful to remove 
all dead wood. Newly planted dwarfs and 
standards should have the foundation for 
the future laid by cutting them back to 
within three or four hnds of the hase, 
climbers to within 2 feet. While the above 
refers generally, to dwarf varieties of all 
tyiies, there are except ions. The vigorous 
growers, of wfiTch the variety .1. R. Clarke Ir 
typical, do best if ihu-okl wood is cut out nnd 
the new pegged down, ns this induces it to 


break along its full length. The popular 
Wm. Allen RRiuirdson also (hies well tills 
way. With the Pernettinmi group very little 
pruning is necessary, as very often the strong 
shoots, if flit tmi hard, die linck instead of 
.breaking in the usual way. 

Tlie China Roses, if wanled as an edging to 
large beds, or id lie seen in the mass, are 
best cut almost to the ground. The Poly- 
nnthn section ; gives the' best' resutrs ‘When 
treated likewise, although if merely thinned 
out they make neat little hushes up to -1 feet 
high. R. rugosn and similar species only 
need tlie oldest wood removed, while the 
hybrids flower hut poorly if pruned too hard. 
The beauty of all the Irish singles is marred 
If they are pruned too hard. Continuous 
bloomers, of which Ihe old Gloire de Dijon is 
an example, must lie relieved of their oldest 
wood first, retaining as much of the young 
as space will allow, rutting it hark to ntiont 
a third of its length. With recognised 
climbers and ramblers we are dependent upon 
tlie long rods of Iasi season. Assuming these 
to have been pruned in September—the best 
time—all that Is now required Is tlie removal 
of dead tipsaud making nit ties secure. ,T. 

-The pruning of all types of Roses, with 

tlie exception of the tendercst Hybrid Teas 
nnd Teas, must now he commenced, ns most 
Roses are already in growth. Wisohurainna 
varieties are best pruned in tlie autumn, after 
they have finished flowering, nnd if the work 
tins not already been done no time must tie 
lost in completing it, as they have already 
made much growth. The old flowering shoots 
of strong-growing plants, that have furnished 
the available space, should tie out close hack 
to the main stem, nnd two or three of the 
older growths cut clean away. Climbing 
Polyanthus should tie pruned somewhat 
similarly. The Noisette varieties, including 
Aitueo Yibert, llnuqnet d‘Or. Ileve d'Or, 
I .a marque, and William Allen Richardson, 
are among tlie least hardy of Roses, and in 
most districts require the protection of a 
wall. These should lie allowed considerable 
freedom, merely culling nut week wood and 
keeping Ihe shoots within lumnds. Itankslnn 
Roses, being natives of China,'will only suc¬ 
ceed on a wall in a fairly warm nnd dry 
situation. They should tie pruned fairly 
hard the first .year of planting, afterwards 
only cut ling out any dead wood. The Ayr¬ 
shire, Scotch, and rugosn sections require 
very little pruning. Tlie Austrian Rrinrs, in¬ 
cluding Austrian Copper, Austrian Yellow, 
Persian Yellow, Juliet, Harrisoni, and Soleil 
d'Or, produce the finest flowers on the new 
RhootR. These plants need only the strongest 
shoots slightly shortened, leaving the small, 
twiggy shoots unprnned, hut if growth is 
crowded a few of these should he removed 
entirely. - 

PerSninee P.riars should have sumo of the 
Old wood out out, retaining the strong, young 
growths. Tlie pruning of dwarf Roses, 
Hybrid, Pcrpetuals, nnd Hybrid Teas must 
bo governed by the individual plant nnd 
va rlety. 

To prune Roses successfully Ihe operator 
should lie conversant with Ihe habit and 
growth of the various sorts, as it is advis¬ 
able that ench variety he rut hack in accord¬ 
ance with its vigour— i.r., Ihe weaker grow¬ 
ing the variety the harder should it lie 
pruned. In all cases weakly growth should 
he removed entirely, ns well as all decayed 
and unripe wood. The remaining shoots 
should he cut back to various heights, from 
4 inches to 10 inches, bearing hi mind the 
constitution of the variety. It is a great mis¬ 
take when pruning Roses to cut ail shoots 
hack to one level. If preferred, the long 
shoots of many varieties may lie legged to 
the soil, leaving the branches almost their 
full length. In this way a few plants will 
cover a large space. All dwarf varieties of 
Roses should be_ei.it hard hack Ihe first year 

of planting. Original from f. \v. g. 
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Current Work in Allotments. 


IIaKdv and hai.f-maudv annuals may lie 
very successfully grown in allotments. The 
seeds are cheap, and the display of blossom 
from even a few kinds is wonderful. A short 
row of well-grown and adequately-staked 
Sweet I’eas will yield a great quantity of 
bloom for tilling the vases in the house. The 
more frequently the flowers are cut, the longer 
will the plants continue 1o bloom. Seeds may 
be sown now or young plants transplanted to 
prepared ground. The plot for hardy annuals 
should be. if possible, in a selected iiositlon 
where the flowers can be seen and enjoyed by 
visitors to the allotment. The majority of 

1 ho seeds are small, and so it is advisable to 
carefully prepare the soil by digging it deeply 
and thoroughly, breaking all large lumps in 
the case of heavy, retentive soil. The latter 
will be improved if some tine, light soil and 
leaf-mould he mixed with the top portion to 
assist the plants in their seedling stage. If a 
small quantity of well-rotted manure can be 
spared it will greatly improve the condition 
of the plants. Light soils do not require more 
preparation than digging and raking, hut they 
will prolmbly noed rotted manure more than 
the clayey soil. In every ease the surface 
must be broken down fine and some soot and 
dry lime placed In a convenient place to 1st 
used where slugs are numerous. 

Some suitable kinds to (mow.—The 
grower must use his own discretion as to the 
form of sowing. Those plants look charming 
in rows and nlso in clumps. Do not sow the 
seeds too thickly, and tie sure lo thin out the 
seedlings rather than leave them lo become 
overcrowded and weakly. 1 daresay many 
readers of Gardening liave noticed the tiny 
flower-lips on overcrowded Mignonette plants 
and the big, sturdy flower-stems and clusters 
of fragrant blooms on isolated plants. 

The following may he sown where 11m 
plants are to flower :—f.’nlliopsls in crimson, 
yellow, and yellow and brown colours: randy- 
tuft in carmine, crimson, and white; Chrys¬ 
anthemum In crimson and yellow, crimson 
and gold, maroon and white; Clnrkla in 
purple, • salmon, and white; Cornflower in 
white, rose, and blue; Ksehsclioltzia in yellow, 
rose, and carmine; Godetia in carmine, white, 
and purple : Jacobsen in white, purple, and 
red; Larkspur in many colours; Love-lies- 
bleeding. crimson, a general favourite ; Lupi- 
nus in blue, .purple, while, and pale yellow ; 
Mignonette; Nasturtium in many colours; the 
dwarf varieties for open beds and the tall- 
growing ones for covering fences, sheds clc.: 
1’ixppies: Sweet Sultan in purple, white, and 
yellow; Sunflower; Virginian Slock in red a ml 
white; and the Night-scented Slock (.Mnllllola 
ldcornis) in lilac shades. From the above a 
nice selection may he made whiclt will not he 
nl all costly. 

Planting-Out Onions.- The wise cultivator 
will not tie dilatory in the mailer of preparing 
the ground for the box-raised Onions. The 
soil should bo in good condition for I heir re¬ 
ception nhoul the middle of April. Presuming 
that the manure was dug in, as advised, 
earlier in Ihe year or last autumn, it will he 
necessary now to apply 2 pecks of soot and 

2 jxeeks of wood-ashes per square rod of 
ground, forking it all in while the soil is dry. 
If of a clayey nature thoroughly break up all 
surface lumps. 

Carrots koii exhibition.— In a sandy soil 
there should not be much difficulty in growing 
tine, clean, straight roots. Where heavy soils 
obtain, they must be well broken down. The 
Carrots must l>e grown in boles about 2ft 
inches deep and filled with it compost of good 
hum, wind, and a sprinkling of wood-ashes 


passed through a fine-meshed sieve. This 
compost should be rather dry when thus dealt 
with and made moderately firm when placed 
in the holes. Drop half-a-dozen seeds near 
the centre and cover with line soil in the usual 
way. The rows should be 1 foot apart and 
llie holes S inches asunder. In due course 
I It in out the young plants lo one in each hole. 
So treated, fifteen out of every twenty Carrots 
will lie handsome specimens. The Inter¬ 
mediate tyie should lie sown about the middle 
of April. 

Tiik small allotment frame will now he* 
useful for ihe raising of Celery, Vegetable 
Marrows, Lei tacos, Ridge Cucumbers, and a 
few half-hardy annuals. G. G. It. 


Spring'sown Onions. 

I:, private gardens this Is an Iuiimrlant crop, 
and at times causes some anxiety to the gar¬ 
dener-should a wet Mine set, in just as he 
contemplates preparing the ground and sow¬ 
ing the seed, and later, should the Onion grub 
or mildew put-in an appearance, and more oi¬ 
l's'.* damage Ihe crop lie-fore if inis fully ma¬ 
tured. To lh<‘ cottager and allotment-holder 
llm value of this root is great, judging by the 
large breadths seen in some of their gardens 
and plots On the soulli-easf side of the 
Tim dips. 

Cp lo Hie third week in February the 
weather has been favourable for spade work, 
and on some soils doubtless a seed-bed could 
well have been prepared, but generally Ihe 
month of March is the most, suitable Mine. 
The plot should he deeply dug in late niilu.mil, 
ond again In early spring, when a good dress- 
in. of animal manure should he dug in. The 
(Mil cannot well lie too rich for this crop, 
neither can it lie too fine or Phi firm previous 
t > rowing. When considered dry enough lo 
work, ply the garden fork and well break up 
any lumpy soil that may he encountered. 
This done, let the ground he well and evenly 
trodden, and then apply a moderate dressing 
of soot or wood ashes, or the two combined, 
leaving the plot as level as possible. Let the 
drills run north and south, 12 inches apart, 
and not. more than an inch in depth. Sow 
I lie seed thinly, filling in Ihe drills willi Ihe 
feet, finally raking all over quite evenly. 
Onion seed is often --own far too thickly, the 
thinning entailing much labour in a busy 
season. When large enough lo handle, thin 
the crop Io 5 Inches or <> Incites apart, jllliiig 
up any vacancies in the drills with well- 
looted plants. Alisa Craig, Cranston's Ex¬ 
celsior, Itcdfordwliirc Champion, Grown and 
White Globe, and James’ Keeping are hard lo 
beat. Ihe first two named much in evidence 
at exhibitions, and frequently sown in autumn 
and Iransiphinted In spring, when, under 
favourable conditions, fine s)iecl.mens result. 

Many cullivnlons now sow their Onion seed 
In shallow I sixes- early in the year, trans¬ 
planting later in spring; lint, ns glass pro¬ 
tection is necessary for Iheir development, 
cottagers and allotment-holders are somewhat, 
handicapped. During the growing season fre¬ 
quently ply the hoe between the lines, and ail 
occasional dusting of soot in Ihe early morn¬ 
ing while Ihe foliage is moist will assist, 
growth, prevent fly attacks, and prove ob¬ 
noxious to the Onion grub, should such put in 
an appearance. In very dry summers, and 
where the soil is exceptionally light, a tho¬ 
rough watering may be necessary at intervals, 
although the foliage of the plants prevents, lo 
■i certain extent, rapid evaporation. Another 
enemy is mildew, which must be combated 
Immediately p-revived by dusting with sul¬ 


phur in the early morning of syringing with 
a siiecifie specially prepared, and sold by 
most nurserymen and seedsmen. 

,T. Maine. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Two good winter greens.— I refer to 
Portugal Cabbage and Russian Kale, and 
those not acquainted willi (hose should make 
a Hole of them for inclusion in this spring's 
sowing. The former is as easily grown as 
the ordinary Cabbage, and in mid-winter is 
as lender as the best spring Cabbage. It is, 
too, probably the most economical of winter 
greens, inasmuch as Ihe large white mid¬ 
ribs of the leaves can be used ns Asparagus 
or Seakale, in addition lo the head of the 
plant ami ihe numerous s-prcmls that grow up 
around the stalk after Ihe head has been re¬ 
moved. Russian Kale Is very distinct and 
extremely hardy, making a reliable green for 
use lale in the season when there is a slacken¬ 
ing down In Ihe supply of 1 lie usual binds.' 
When cooked Ihe flavour of both these greens 
is lirst-rnte, and belli kinds can be relied upon 
to give satisfaction. Culture is as for ordi¬ 
nary Kale and Cabbage.—C. T. 

Potatoes. —The first planting of the earliest 
varieties of Potatoes will now be made on a 
warm border where protection can lie afforded 
If necessary. The varieties for this early 
planling include: Eclipse, May Queen. 
Sharpe's Victor, and Midlothian Early. The 
sets are {limited about li inches deep, 20 inches 
from row In row, and 12 inches lo in inches 
from plant to plant in Ihe row. The soli, be¬ 
ing heavy, a liberal allowance of leaf-mould 
and wood-ashes is worked into Ihe staple be¬ 
fore planting. Except in mild parts of the 
country It is yet loo early to plant Potatoes 
in quantity, hut much may ho done l<> for¬ 
ward the crop by laying out the sols thinly, 
as I previously advised. Potatoes growing in 
pits and frames should he vent Haled freely at 
all times when the weather is mild, ami oil 
bright days the lights should he drawn off the 
frames for a few hours in the middle of Ihe 
day.—F. IV. G. 

Early Tomatoes. —Plants in boxes, which 
are receiving sufficient heat, will soon he on 
the iroiiit of flowering. Artificial fertilisalion 
Is necessary at this season and due nttonlion 
in ibis respect must he given if a good set js 
to follow. It is unwise lo crowd Ihe plants id 
any stage of tlioir growth, and sweet, loamy 
soil Is imperative. When such is considered 
lo lie loo heavy it may be improved by Ihe 
addition of some wood-ashes and a little lime- 
rubble. Surface dressings are, perhaps, ap¬ 
preciated in a higher degree liy Tomatoes 
than by almost any other plant, hut sueli lop- 
dressings ought not to lie too heavy at any 
given time, lillle and of I on being a good rule 
to follow. Tnpulrosslng may enmmcn.ee when 
the fruits begin to set.— Scot. 

Onions require a long season of growth in 
ensure large, well-ripened bulbs. The ground 
intended for this crop having been trenched 
mid manured in the autumn, I lie bed only re¬ 
quires a dressing of soot and fine wood-ashes 
liglilly forked In, making ihe surface as line 
and level as possible. During unset Mod 
weather it is sometimes necessary lo fork Ihe' 
ground over three or four times lo gel it Into 
good cuidllion for sowing. When Ihe surface 
has been made firm ami raked until the soil 
is quite fine drills may be drawn IS inches 
apart and 1 inch dee)). Sow ihe seeds thinly 
and evenly, and cover them with care. The 
surface should then be lightly trodden and 
levelled with a wooden rake. 
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IJtOOOH PMNTS. 

Climbers for Greenhouse Wall. 


I have a lean-to greenhouse 1." feet long, with 
a Ixiek waitI) feet high, and wish to cover it 
with it flowering creeper, or rather with 
rreepdf-s. as I haver thought of planting 
Aspartijrttet plumosus on a part of it. There is 
a stage 2 feet wide, <1 inches deep, and 2 feet 
8 inches high.' The stage line fi incites of spat- 
on it iftt the present time. This f intend 
moving, and-lhink of making some brick pits 
so as--to plant the climbers out. The house is 
occupied with Begonias in ’ the summer, 
rrimu-lhs and-such like in the winter. Would 
you please recommend a climber or climbers 


that would .do for cult lag? I prefer sdm-d 
tillin'(svyeet-sinelliug.—11. 

[VV.e. would advise tlie following selection 
for,tyke pufiiost', uoti all, of course, hut such 
as Ufa# be deemed the most suittible as.to.the, 
time of the year when most needed in.flower. 
Of sweet-scented plants, either a daylc or a 
light variety of.Heliotrope would.sopp fill .up 
a good amount of space and lj e found very 
■useful, bearing any amount of cutting. Itliyn- 
chospermuiu jasminoidc.s would |te another 
serviceable plant, very, sweetly seen led, flower¬ 
ing from May to July. Being an evergreen, 
the wall would be at, all times covered with 
foliage. Jasminum grnndiflorum is a very- 
free winter-flowering variety, well worthy of 
more extended culture. For tiio first year or 
two after being planted out it does-uot make 
much growth, but when once well established 
It grows freely enough. Swainsonia Osboruei 


and 8. galegtefolia are two very free-growing 
and profuse flowering climbers, making a fine 
show while in bloom. The former lias 
purple blossoms, the latter .red, I here being 
also a wltlle form. Another sweetly-scented 
climber is Mamlovi.Ha. suaveolens, which 
flowers in the rummer, the blossoms being 
somewhat similar to those of an Ipomtea. 
Both I.apygeria rosea-,and L. alba can be 
strongly recommended, but the flowers are 
not scented; slid, they rank amongst Hie very 
finest of all cool-house climbers, f'horozenta 
Chandler! and oilier varieties of Ibis genus- 


are he.lulift'd climbing plants, hut they lack 
perfume. BuCulia’grallssima is not, strictly 
speaking; a climber, lint it may he trained to 
a wall- its -flowers are deliciously scented. 
Another very suitable wall plant is Daphne 
Indian ‘fubfcV, width is not met wirii very 
often in a Arm fishing condition in a pot, lint 
when planted out in a pealy soil it will thrive 
very well indeed. Thltcbelrtg"another sweet- 
smelling hotter it can he confidently recom¬ 
mended. The plant is of rather slow growth, 
however. There arc nls/S Acacias suited 'to 
the purpose—viz 1 .. A. 'nrmdtn, A. Riveanay 
and A. Driiiiutfomli. nil making a fine display 
with tlieir'yellow blossoms in the spring 
months. Cholsya tornntn .as a comparatively 
hardy plant should be noted, its foliage being 
evergreen being also- In its favour. Ilnbro-- 
thamnus eiegans Is'a very free climber, but 
It, would possibly be of too robust growth. 


Attention might. very well be directed to 
Bougainvillea spectabllis. Solamnn jas- 
mlnoidee is an exceedingly free-growing 
climber, and one that yields n wealth of 
blossom. 

Whatever climber Is chosen from the above 
list, look well to the drainage and use the 
best soil that can lie had. Another jKiint. to 
observe is lo secure plnnl’s that are perfectly 
free from such Insect pests as mealy-bug and 
scale, both of which will give no end of 
trouble later on ] 


Up-to-Date Carnations. 

Tire set of Carnations shown In the accom¬ 
panying il lust rat ion affords a good idea of the 
British article up to date, Indie) icnsa bice the 
whole of them to any collection at the pre¬ 
sent time. Ranged alongside American- 
raised sorts and grown under identical con¬ 
ditions, they, piny tlieir part well—their light 
Is not hidden under a bushel. Seven varie¬ 
ties are included. They are Edward Allwood 
(brilliant scarlet), Wivelsfield Beauty (fancy, 
pale yellow, suffused salmon and vermilion), 
raised- by Messrs. Allwood Brothers), and 
Mrs. Walter Hemns (a line pink), widely 
Messrs. Allwood are distributing. Bona and 
Iona are of distinctive pink shades. Hie 
flowers compactly formed. Saffron is a self- 
yellow, with occasional while touches, with¬ 
out doubt the best in its set so far. Jazz is 
a yellow-ground fancy, and the most bril¬ 
liantly marked variety wc luive seen, the 
well-defined, rich scarlet on pure yellow 
ground rendering it conspicuous in any 
assembly of these flowers. The four last 
named were raised by Mr. O. Englemaim. 
All the varieties are high-class, and consti¬ 
tute no, moan tribute to -BritrsHi enterprise 
and progress. 


Growing Cinerarias. 

I have a greenhouse (heated) in which I 
grow a number of different plants, among 
them being the different types of Cineraria 
which are much troubled with greenfly. Is 
there any way of getting rid of this pest? 1 
use fresli potting soil and clean pots washed 
in a disinfectant al every shift. Is it advis¬ 
able lo take cuttings or raise from seed 
annually -as I have always done?— Gardener. 

[.May is 1 lie best tints to sow if (he plants 
are to bloom early, ill tlie ensuing year, as the 
Cineraria must have a long season of growth. 
Select jinns or wide-mouthed pots, affording 
plenty of drainage, and using a gritly soil, 
which should consist, of two parts light loam, 
one part well-rotted leaf-mould, and one part 
road-grit. Sow Hie seed thinly, and cover 
lightly with fine soil. Place the pots In about 
tiff clegs., with a sheet of glass over each to 
check evaporation. 1/H the seedlings he well 
up, then remove to a cold frame, keeping 
close for a day or two lo get'over the change 
of temperature. When the plants .-ire large 
enough to handle comfortably they may be 
potted off singly Info 00-slZed pots, using com¬ 
post as before. Place on a bed of ashes to 
keep Hie roots cool, which is an essential 
point, in nil stages of the plant's growth. 
Keep the frame well shaded from strong sun¬ 
shine, Which is tlie best preventive against 
greenfly, to which tile plants are very sub¬ 
ject. Sohtetltnes the leaf-maggot will attack 
Hie leaves. This Is best pinched bet-ri'een the 
finger and thumb, or the leaf removed and 
hunlt if Very bad. “When the [nils are full of 
roots the plants should have a shift into 
4S-slzed iHits, this time adding a sprinkling of 
soot to I lib soil, Irealing as before. They will 
make good progress in these pors, and when 
ready should be transferred to 8-inch pots,- 
in which size we get a' good specimen, the 
leaves covering the whole of the pot’s surface, 
and of a deep, healthy colour. The plants 
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should Ik: carefully watched as the days get 
shorter and sunless, when they must’ be re¬ 
moved to a cool house, using only enough fire- 
heat to keep out frost. From what you say 
we fear you are keeping your plants too 
warm, this In great measure being the cause 
of the attack of greenfly. In the dull, dark 
days of December they must he carefully 
watered. If greenfly shows itself, vaporise 
with XI* All, and wash off with clear water. 
About the end of .lanuary the plants will 
liegin to show a decided improvement, start¬ 
ing into fresh life, as it were. Never subject 
Cinerarias to a dry, hot temperature. Syringe 
the plants often, ns this keeps them healthy 
and clean. The flowers are a long time in 
developing, and ore rather misleading. Feed 
I he plants with some artificial manure twice 
a week, with the alternative of soot-water or 
other liquid-manure. Seedlings are prefer¬ 
able to suckers from the base of the old 
plants.] 


Oleanders not Flowering. 

I have two Oleanders in lli-inch pots, and for 
the last three years they have shown well for 
bloom, but it has never developed, so 1 fear 
the treatment is wrong in some way. The 
gardener tells me he has taken nwa.v leading 
growths near the flower-buds to give strength 
to the blooms, but without success. They 
have had a little artificial feeding and are 
kept in a temperature of from tit) dogs, to 
70 degs. I have tried keeping water in the 
saucers, and I have also kept theih drier, hut 
so far have been very unsuccessful. Would 
you advise their being cut down,’as they are 
at |.-resent about 0 feel high?—M. K. 

[We fear Hint the plants have been kept in 
too warm a house. During the late autumn, 
winter, and early spring quite a cool green¬ 
house (40 (legs, at night being the minimum) 
will he ample for them. (liven this cool treat¬ 
ment the plants are kept comparatively at 
vest, starting away again much move kindly 
when, ns the spring advances, we have 
warmer and brighter days. Oleanders may 
be grown well in a greenhouse all the year 
round, lint during the spring, ns growth com¬ 
mences, and later on ns the flower-buds 
appear, the bouse should not he wind would 
(hen Ik- termed quite a cool house, which 
would have air left on more or less all night. 
This is a tribe loo coni for them, although 
we would much prefer it to the stove tem¬ 
perature. We can quite understand that the 
plants would not flower satisfactorily in such 
a lemperaturb as they have received. This, 
with the attendant moisture, would Induce 
leaf-development to the disparagement of the 
flower. We have grown and flowered 
Oleanders profusely year after year. The 
house ill which they were kept from llie 
middle of October until the following May or 
June used to drop below 40 degs. at night 
during sharp frosts, but as the spring 
advanced the house was kept as a warm 
greenhouse (i.r., ordinary greenhouse treat¬ 
ment in the day, hut closed at night with a 
little warmth 111 the pipes). There the plants 
would by the time mentioned he almost in 
flower, when they were taken to the con¬ 
servatory, this being well ventilated during 
the day, lint closed at night with no fire-heat. 
Fuller this mode of on It hit they flowered 
freely enough. No stopping of the shoots was 
found to he necessary because the plants 
never made too much wood growth. We 
should not advise llis repotting of the plants 
or pruning provided they are not too large (o 
be accommodated. The growth of the plants 
in question has evidently tended towards 
leaves m 1 her than flower, but if they can be 
treated as suggested, l>oing kept well exposed 
to the light, jetting them have all the sun¬ 
shine upon them that Is possible, witli no 
more water until warmer weather comes than 
is quite. necessary to keep them healthy, 
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they should be induced to flower in due 
course. When pot-l>ound and growing freely 
they should receive plentiful supplies of 
water. The Oleander thrives well through 
tDo Mediterranean region. This fact will 
perhaps he sufficient to Indieale’a’iiy further 
treat men! that may be essential to them. We 
prefer to dispense with saucers for the 
plants, as this tends to excite woody growth 
too much.] 


Heliotropes for Winter Flowering. 

(Reply to “ Fi.ower-lover.") 

To have Heliotrope flowers in wilder (here 
should he a night temperature of Si dogs., 
in order to secure a continuous growth, and 
if the plants occupy a light position each 
young shoot will lie terminated by a Iruss of 
flowers, and a long succession will be thus 
obtained. But if the plants do not occupy a 
light position, so that a certain amount of 
vigour and ripeness may he imparted to Hie 
new growth, the shoots will be weak. soft, 
and consequently flowerless. 

During summer the plants must have 
undergone a suitable preparation. When the 
stock of Hellotroi>es Is propagated for bed¬ 
ding, a few dozen of the most vigorous plants 
should lie selected and grown on specially for 
winter flowering. They should not be 
allowed lo starve in small pots, but should he 
shifted into larger pots lrefore limy receive 
any cheek, and, as soon as all danger from 
frost Is over, they should be plunged up lo 
t lie rims of the pots in a bed of coal-ashes la 
the ojiea air. All shoots should be pinched 
hack to induce a bushy habit, and by so doing 
flowers will not be iiehnitteil lo form. The 
bed should occupy ail oiieu situation, and the 
plants must stand far enough apart individu¬ 
ally to permit of a free circulation of air, 
and so ensure robust, short-jointed growth. 
Snell plants, when placed on a shelf in n 
warm intermediate oi-foreing-hdnse in winter, 
will produce a large number of flowers for 
cutting from October to February or March. 
(JikkI little bushes may he had In 5-inch jiots,. 
but the strongest will require a size huger. 

Dunging the |iots in summer will save 
watering, and prevent the hot sun acting on 
the root,a al the shies of the pMts, from 
which ( inac plants that are standing far 
npnrl, with their )>ots unprotected, sometimes 
lose their leaves. All plains grown for 
winter flowering are belter •plunged in (lie 
open air in summer than placed on the north 
side of hedges or walls. It is a mistaken 
notion to suppose the tops will lake any 
harm from bright, sunshine if the roots be 
protected. This refers to many other plants 
besides Heliotropes. A few of the most 
vigorous may, if desired, lie I rained as 
standards,. With stems 12 indies or so long. 
By attention to pinc-hitig, good busily plants 
may be had in one season. The dark purple- 
flowered varieties are the best for winter 
blooming, ns tile pale-coloured blooms be¬ 
come still paler in brisk heat, while (he dark 
varieties still retain n delightful lint of 
purple. Heliotrope flowers may also he had 
tin abundance In winter from old plants 
planted out and trained against a wall in :i 
warm, light house—Indeed, that Is Hie best 
plait to adopt if the flowers are wauled in 
quantity. The plants should be pruned well 
back about the end of August, or a little 
earlier or later, according to the time the 
flowers are required. The syringe should he 
used freely, to induce a free and vigorous 
break: but when once I he shoots have fairly 
broken into growth less syVinging will be re¬ 
quired. as this, as nut linin'approaches, only 
tends lo promote weak growth. After a good 
break Jins been secured Hie size "and number 
of Hie trusses of flowers will lie In proportion 
to the direct light that reaches the plants, 
accompanied, as it Should be, by n Cor¬ 
responding amount of heat.] • 


Growing Amaryllises. 

(To Hie Editor of Gardening Illustrated.) 

Bin,—May I supplement your article on 
•' Growing Amaryllises ” in the Issue of 
Gardening, February 20(11. The writer does 
not say what latitude he is writing for. If 
be lives in Aberdeen nothing could be better 
than the directions lie gives, hut if for any 
tart of the southern half of England he Is 
far too exotic. I have grown Amaryllises by 
the score in Surrey, Kent, and Hampshire for 
the past three or four-and-twenly years with 
the utmost satisfaction and success. As long 
as you have"a house that excludes frost that 
is all the heat you require save what you get 
from the sun. During the dormant period, 
from September lo December, the pols lie on 
their side under the greenhouse Staging—not 
standing, or water might drip into them 
from ilimits above. Towards the end of 
December watch for the first appearance of 
a flower-spike pushing through, and directly 
one is observed bring the pot forward, and 
with a pot-rake take off about nil inch of the 
top soil and toil-dress wiih some good com¬ 
post, place on a sunny stage, and water. The 
hull) will flower in about three weeks. \\Tien 
it dies off place the pot in some light part of 
the greenhouse or vinery, water regularly to 
promote Hie growth of foliage— so on with the 
whole batch. The blooming will be over by 
• he beginning of May. About the middle of 
June stand the plants out on the cinder-flat. 
Mater regularly till lUe foliage shows signs 
of dying off, then gradually Withhold' water, 
and when the leaves have dried off put them 
back in their winter quarters undejfSlthe 
greenhouse stage. With this cool treatment 
I get magnificent results, a large proportion 
of the bulbs throwing up two flue flower- 
heads every season. I only re-pot Hie plants 
about once every six years, Hie fleshy-roots 
greatly resenting being disturbed. I attribute 
the shrinking and shrivelling referred to in 
.'our article to this constant disturbance of 
the roots. I never saw a ease in nil niy.ex¬ 
perience of any shrinkage of a single* bulb. 
I always notice that when a hatch is re¬ 
potted some bulbs do not flower for a season. 
The essentials for Amaryllises are careful 
watering and exposure to all the sunlight'you 
can get. Do not let any amateur be misled 
by Hie poet to 

“•Sport with Amaryllis in the shade.” 
Amaryllis is a sun-.lovlug plant, aiuDjlpvrr 
wants to be in the shade except when usltvp. 

U-'-WiS. 

• • ' 1 ' 

NOTES AND REPLIES. - 

Euphorbia pulcherrima (I'oinsettia).—The 
slock plants should now Ik* placed in warmth 
and moisture to make suitable growth for 
etiltings. When Hie shoots are 2 inches or 
.'I inches long shift the plants into a cooler 
house for a few days before taking off the 
cuttings. The shoots will root better after 
this treatment, as the foliage Is not so liable 
to flag as when taken from a high tempera¬ 
ture. Take the shoots off with a heel, and in¬ 
sert them in small pots filled with fine, sandy 
soil. Blunge the i k>i«- In a hot-bed in a pros 
pngnting ease and shade them front sunshine 
flnUl'they have rooted.—F. W. G. 

Fuchsias. Young plants struck last autumn 
aird grown gently on In a warin house all the 
winter now require a shift into larger pots. 
Fse a emiifost consisting mainly of good 
fibrous loam, with a moderate proportion of 
leaf-soil nr manure from a si>enl muahrOom- 
bed and sand. Avoid disturbing the roots of 
the young plants too 'much, ami jot firmly. 
Return tire plants to a light warm house for 
the present. Old plants which have been 
wintered in a cool house should lie pruned 
bard back and placed in a moderately warm 
house to start. When commending to grow 
turn them out of tile pots, reduce the hall, 
and put again iuto somewhat smaller pots.— 
F. g. Jfigti ?l li: n ■ . 
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The Knotweeds (Polygonum). 


Poi.viioxuMs are of (he easiest culture, thriv¬ 
ing iu any ordinary garden soil, but are 
greatly improved by cultivation. All those 
of tlie busily habit should be so planted as to. 
have a clear si«ce all round, in order to give 
the foliage all the air and light possible, as 
overcrowding is frequently the muse of naked 
stems and a struggling habit, to remedy 
wliicli I yilng-in has to be resorted to, which 
detract* much from their natural appear- 
anee, their beauty consisting in the innu¬ 
merable flower:«pikcs rising above a grace¬ 
fully developed mass of foliage close to the 
ground. Those, of the 1’. .cuspidatum type 
produce steins of sufficient strength to sup¬ 
port their siireading crowns of foliage. The 
annuals, unless grown as .single specimens- 
and In sheltered situations, will require sup- 
]»rt, and. Die dwarf iH'renniais. most of which 


cut. down to tlie soil to break away freely in 
the spring again. In mild winters the 
twining stems retain their vitality, and send 
fortli fresh growths in spring from axillary 
buds along the stem. Apart from its value 
ns a climbing plant, the sprays of bloom are 
very useful for cutting. It commences to 
bloom nbont the end of June, and continues 
flowering for several weeks. 

V. IlnL’NOMs.—Of , the known evergreen 
species litis is probably I he best. Its leaves, 
which have a white under-surface, are so 
numerous as to form a dense cushion, from 
which arise the crimson spikes. It is a 
pretty .border plant, and a native of the 
Himalayas. 

I*, capit.vtum.—T his is n charming llltle 
annual of a «|(reading habit, witli oval, 
greyish-green leaves, with a dark blotch In 



Polygonum vaccinifolium. 


are evergreen, need very litlle a Hen llou be¬ 
yond an occasional I rimming. The steins of 
alt the lull hardy species, being of annual 
duration,; die off iu the autumn,-and, as the 
succeeding ones do not appear before April or 
May, this umst.be taken iulo consideration 
when planting for effect, 

P. am i'i.Kx icavle.— This usually reaches the 
height of 4 feet to 5 feet. Ils Rleins are 
rather slender, but well furnished witli stem- 
clasping IcaA'es, wilh deeply veined surfaces 
and tapering points. Its slender flower- 
spikes, which rise to a foot or more above 
the main body of the foliage, are crimson. 
A viiriety of lids'named P. a. oxyphylluiu 
differs iu having white flowers with con¬ 
spicuous red anthers. 

I’. UAi.nscHt’ASiccM.— This is one of the 
finest in the genus. Its chief claim to dis¬ 
tinctness is that it Is a climber, coiling itself 
around any supiott that may he given it. 
In a few weeks and before it comes into 
bloom it will attain a height of from 12 feet 
to IS feet, provided die supporls are of suffi¬ 
cient length. The flowers are of a creamy- 
white, and tinged with rosy-pink. It is prac¬ 
tically a deciduous climber, which may be 
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the coni id of each, and numerous heads of 
pink flowers. When once esluldishcd in 
light, warm soils, ii appears every year from 
self-sown seeds. Ils neat, habit and Hie de¬ 
licacy,of ils flowers are attractive. 

P. ccsriDATUU is a plant of sterling merit. 
Its ohoots are speckled with purple ; ils 
broadly ovale leaves,which are of a uiifk 
green, are frequently variegated wilh faint 
silvery blotches, and its creamy-white flowers 
are borne in profusion. Its stately habit of 
growth and the luxuriance of its foliage nix; 
attractions of no ordinary character. The 
best place for this plant is by die margin of 
water. 

I*. oniEXTAu:. —A tall, free-growing annual, 
reaching a .height of 8 feet to 10 feet. Its 
stems are very robust, and it lias slender 
spikes of crimson flowers, which continue 
until tlie frosts. To obtain a good develop¬ 
ment of its foliage, ii should be grown ns a 
single specimen and without shade to induce 
It to bloom freely, when it makes a tine orna¬ 
ment. There is a variety of this witli white 
flowers, though rarely met with. It is a 
native of Northern India. 

I*. roi-vsTAcufM.—This forms a thicket of 


stout, erect stems, which root strongly from 
(he first few Joints above the grouud. Ils 
leaves, which are somewhat crowded, have a 
light-colon red under-suTface. It reaches the 
height of 5 feet to li feet, including tlie llower- 
spikes. which are slender and greenish. Tlie 
qualities that recommend it are its bold, 
erect habit ami dense, woolly foliage. It is 
n Himalayan fqieeies, flowers pure white, 
sweetly scented. 

P. Wuiaijnenre.— A native of the Island of 
Sadialin, and oflen attaining the height of 
10 feet to lii fect, yvitli broadly oblong leaves 
upwards of a foot in length, and of n bright 
green. Its flowers are rather inconspicuous, 
greenish-white, and disposed in slender 
drooping raeeines. It luxuriates in a moist 
subsoil, near the margin of water, where it 
it? very effective ill com]>:iny willi grassy vege¬ 
tation. II also makes a fine, bold feature, 
eit her planted on tlie turf or in a good posi¬ 
tion, where it can develop its noble proi>or- 
tlohs ; but It is loo rank for the flower 
garden. 

P. vAcoiNiFoi.nl\t.-—Pew plants surpass ibis 
(herewith figured) for rockworlt. It differs 
widely from all its congeners at present iu 
cultivation, unless P. crispum, which re¬ 
sembles it iu its twiggy habit. It is quite 
hardy, and thrives in almost any moist soil, 
mid is seen to the best advantage where its 
Shoots can ramble over stones or tree-sluui|)s. 
Fuller favourable conditions it grows rapidly, 
ami produces its Whorllebeiry-Uke leaves 
and rosy flower-spikes in profusion. Never 
transplant lids in lale autumn or winter. In 
some seasons, and when the soil is except ton¬ 
ally favourable, Iho pistils may succeed, hut 
in a general way the glower will find only 
blackened stems when the lime comes round 
for them to start Into growth. The explana¬ 
tion is sim|ilc—this Polygonum not making 
new roots on I lie approach of resting liiiie. 
cold and wel ael on iho bark and destroy its 
vitality, no sap coming up to sustain II. The 
right lime In transplant this species is jbsf 
ns-the young leaves are pushing from Iho 
stems, as root action coninioiiees at I lie same 
moment. This is a really handsome species 
when seen at its best, and flowers jits! when 
it Is extremely welcome, that Is. during 
October. Those who have no rookery may 
grow it very well on a mound some (> inches 
above the level, embedding a few stones in 
the soil. II sometimes refuses to make 
healthy growth for a year or so after plant¬ 
ing. II is in the nnlure of Ibis Polygonum 
when doing well lo push up shoots annually 
from tlie base, and these, creeping over Iho 
soil, root here and there at the joints. It 
promotes increase if a top-dressing of peat 
o" leaf-mould is given, which induces the free 
formation of roots. II is one of I hose plants 
that resent removal. 


Outdoor Gardening. 

Wokk of thf week.—A plantation of Ivies, 
both climbing and tree kinds in several in¬ 
teresting varieties, lias been made at tlie foot, 
of a group of Scotch Firs, whore a low ever¬ 
green growlli was desired. Snowdrops tinve 
been very lovely this year, and, in order to 
enjoy them to their fullest extent, tlie collec¬ 
tion has been lifted from the various posi¬ 
tions ami tni implanted to form a broad band 
at the foot of a low wall. Uiiiherto those, 
having arrived in small numbers and at 
various intervals, had become rather scat¬ 
tered, making it desirable to collect them in 
their various forms .whilst ienves and 
flowers made distinction possible. Snow- 
limi'S should be planted fairly deep. A large 
bed occupied entirely with Clematises lias 
been carpeted with hardy Ferns, including 
many very choice kinds collected from A’ariocs 
parts of the garden. 

Scattered groups-of Witch Hazel ( Ha inn- 
jnells) have been brought togethet-nnd formed 
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Into one group, with an evergreen back¬ 
ground of Berberi-s Darwiab • The position is 
open to the morning' sunshine/ and the whole 
group has lieen carpeted with Foxgloves and 
Honcsliy. A group of young plants of 'the 
Osoberry (Nuttalla cernsiformis) now com¬ 
ing Into Ibloom has been similarly dealt with 
rind carpeted with the native British Alkanet 
(Anchusa semiiervirens). ScaWosa Webbiana 
has been planted to form an edging to a long 
lied of Inctirvllleas. A grouip of Chicory 
raised from seed during the past season has 
been planted near the waterside. The tall 
sprays of lavender-blue flowers of this plant 
are very effective when generously grouped. 
A lied has been made up for scarlet Lobelias. 
This consists of equal portions of peat. loam, 
and leaf soil, with an addition of manure 
and sand. These brilliant plants revel in 
this mixture. 

Some additional Roses having come to 
hand, including Mine. Edouard Harriot, and 
Mrs. A. Ward, the former has been given a- 
bed to itself. Several plants of Paul’s Scar¬ 
let Climber, struck from cuttings inserted in 
November, 1919. and which had become well 
rooted, vigorous plants have been given a 
place at. the foot of walls, pergolas, and trel- 
lissed fences. Iris oelirolouea has lieen lifted 
from the foot of a sunny wall and transferred 
to one of the water pits in the fruit garden. 
Zauschnoria mexicana, a distinct and beau¬ 
tiful plant which has been used as an edging, 
but which requires all the sun wc can pos¬ 
sibly, give to it, has been laid between the 
sandstone blocks of a retaining wall open to 
the full glare of summer sunshine. Grass 
piths showing depressions have been re¬ 
paired and brought to (heir former level. A 
group of Berber's Wilsonl having become 
congested, it was decided to lift half the 
bushes and form them Into another group 
near by. Groups of Gladioli have.lioen made 
among recently planted Lavender, and others 
liave a lasl to 'themselves. These will be 
given a carpet of dwarf plants later. 

E. M. 


Flowers of February. 

Dunixo the last days of February the first 
bloom of the blue AVood Anemone (A. Rolvin- 
sonlana) appeared. To me this is the most 
beautiful of them all, and where it suc¬ 
ceeds certainly the most picturesque. The 
Scarlet Windflower (A. fnlgensl. another 
lovely flower, naturalised in the Grass gave 
its first 'bloom on February 25th, and about 
the same lime I gathered the first Dog's 
Tooth Violet (Erythronimn), and was 
pleased to sec the buds of hundreds of others 
lippenring all around from among the tufts 
of mottled leaves. Grape Hyacinths (Mus- 
carl) beneath shrubs have made their appear¬ 
ance, and, given a few fine days, blooms will 
bo abundant. Snowdrops are still lovely, 
especially in I he meadow Glass, whore to day 
I observed a charming colony of both Hie 
targe' and small forms flowering freely on 
the rising ground, where, even In our heavy 
soil, they are unmistakably Increasing. The 
earliest Snowflakes are getting past their 
best, although a few groups are still effective. 
A few of Ihe graceful Snow Glories (Chlono- 
doxa) are iu bloom, and most of Ihe choice 
Crocuses are at their best. Mnfiy of the 
early Narcissi are attractive. These include 
the Bayonne Daffodil, the Tenby Daffodil, 
the Cornish N. minor, N. minimus. The 
old double Daffodil (N. TM:imonlils pleniiS) 
■was in bloom at the end of- February. The 
flowers of Ihe Hepatkms, in great variety, are 
now rapidly ex/>anding. Sweet: Violets on 
the ledges of sunny walls and hanks are 
flowering freely, and are much appreciated 
for low vases. 

Le.vten Roses (Hoileborus orientails) are 
making a charming display. Their many 
and varied colours, from the purest white to 
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plum-purple, appeal to everyone, Ipuj they 
are disappointing when cut. Therefore,fit is , 
best to enjoy fheir beautiful shades of colour 
in the oiien air. I have seen them beheaded 
mid floated iu shallow basins, hut this class 
of decoration does not appeal to me. except 
in the case of the beautiful Water Ifilies. 
when the effect is both natural and pleasing. 

E. Markham. 


Soldanella alpina. 

This is one of the most interesting of Ihe 
plants growing near Ihe snow-lino on many 
of- the great maun tain chains of Europe,- It 
is not. brilliant, but has beautiful, pendent, 
pale-bluish flowers, l>ell-shnped, and cut into 
narrow stripe. Three or four are borne on -a 
stem.2-inches to fi Inches high, springing from 
a dwarf carpet of feathery, roundish, shining 
leaves. - The plants thrive best in -moist dis¬ 
tricts, and in dry ones evaporation may he 
prevented by covering the ground near them 
with Coeoamit fibre which is mixed with sand 
to give it. weight. The most suitable position 
is a level spot in the rock garden near l lie 
eye. S. alpina is increased by division, 
though being usually starved and delicate 
from confinement in small pots, it is rarely 
strong enough to he pulled to pieces. 


Treatment of Flower Border. 

(Mrs. Oourlees.) 

The type of border mctitloned should bo very 
well adapted for tile particular style of 
/planting. recommended, the larger plants 
being of greater or less height, in oreport ion 
to the width of the border Fuchsias that are 
of large size requiring a considerable space 
to show them off to advantage. As a substi¬ 
tute for them also on a dwarf Pansy .carpet 
if the border is ccmiparal ivoly narrow, you 
might try Ponlulemoiis, a combination .it. 
once pleasing and natural. In either ease, if 
Hie border Is inclined to -dry quickly, given 
a hoi summer, il would be .-ulvkiihle to pul 
oil at once after planting a slight surface 
mulching of spent peat Moss manure, rough 
leaf soil, or any material of a similar nature 
that may lie available. This with one goad 
soaking of water should carry tlie plants 
safely through si dry lime. A dwnrfer type 
of plant thiil. would doubtless prove satisfac¬ 
tory would ho the best forms of tuberous 
Begonias tin different shades. These could 
lie planted in blocks, with intervening blocks 
of the dwnrfest Pansies, and occasional 
plants of Fuchsia gracilis yarlegata. 

If the (border named is In. front of the 
fence, and it is /proposed lo cover l lie latter 
with Roses, the Rose night: predominate 
throughout in dwarf bushes on I lie bunder, 
with again intervening Pansies. The fence 
is hardly high enough for Roses of very 
vigorous liabil. Sorts like IV. A. liichard- 
sTin, Koine Olga de AA'urfeiuilicrg, and Ideal 
would be preferable, and if tile .roil is a . bit. 
Fight probably the besl of the Polyanllin typo 
ns bushes wouJcl he lietter'"'than Teas or 
Hybrid Per/let mils. If you find the, ma¬ 
jority of things hardly so saJlsfactofy as you 
would wish, give 'Antiirrliiriums iu variety a 
trial- They are the very best of plants for a 
rather dry border, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Protecting tender things from frost.— This 
heiug such an abnormally early season it is 
doubly important tills yon r-to see that tender 
things which are appearing above ground be¬ 
fore their proper time have some protection 
from frosts and cutting winds. The crimson 
stems of some of the choicer Pironies are an 
inch or two high, and in some cases more, and 
I have been busy covering such with a spade¬ 
ful of ashes to save them, if possible, from 


file disaster which would otherwise beef lmost 
.certain to overtake them. Last year the late 
cutting winds ruined all my best Pa-ohies. so 
that 1 hardly had a blossom, and although 
this was at a lime wlie.u-llio.y had-outgrown 
the protection of ashes'."iliey would have tieen 
saved by a few light twigs over-them'atid ti 
little Bfneken. A 1stro-meiia-s should also-Is* 
protected with ashes, and such tlinlgs as-Deh 
phiniums, which are several inches high -and 
are almost bound lo lie'Citt otherwise, In the 
rock garden I notice Saxifrage b'orftinel 
already pushing up its tender liron7.e« 
coloured.leaves. Tills is pat I icularly tsiisccpli- 
ble.to frost and should have the protection of 
a little .light litter. Everything is mneh +oo 
fur forward, and protection for everything 
is, of course, impossible, but all the choicer 
and more tender things should have timely 
attention.—-NoBTn London. 

A good use for old, leggy Zonal ’Pelar¬ 
goniums.— Every year owners of gi-cori,bouses 
who grow Zona Is find a few specitiiens in 
flielr collections that are getting too leggy to 
be serviceable as pot plants. Bdch" plants 
will look well and flower freely if planted in' 
the flower garden in due course to form jiyrq'j 
mids. For many years I had lo fill ntaifft 
twenty hods in this way.' Tile old phni/b 
were tied loosely together each autumn, anil 
limited thus in 10-lucli pots in flue Anil.- Only 
a few applications of water were neee'isary 
tlirougliout tlie winter, tlie plants being 
stored away in n vinery. The centre of each 
pyramid was marked by driving in a. slake, 
which was left ,1 feet above ground. Tlie 
tallest Zmiials were planted near Ihe stakes 
and made .secure lo the latter, the remaining 
dwnrfer plants being planted to complete Ihe 
pyramid, which had a hose 2 feet (1 inches 
across. Tlie.se clumps ‘wore ’edged '.with 
Eeheverins planted in a firm ridge of soil ami 
cow-dung mixed. Tlie colours should lie kej>t. 
siqiarate. or assiieiated so aw lo harmonise.— 
G. G. 11. 

Fritillaria pluriflora.— This Frifillnry Is one 
of Ihe best, of llio early-flowering varieties, 
and appears to grow more-salisfnctonTly.-witli 
Ihe passing years. It i 8 apt tp slapt too 
early, and I think it is advisable' when (plant¬ 
ing lo select, a position in which growth may 
lie, by natural means, somewhat relftrded. 
It Is commonly put out in a sunny border 
with a view,to curliness, r.ml tlie fluctuation 
of tempera I uro is liable to affect the pre¬ 
cocious growths. At all events, such is ,niy 
experience. In view of which a liorder with a 
north-west exposure Is now selected, and til 
which there is loss likelihood of da mage in 
the early months of the yenr.^A ^eqrTif*( 
Gardener. 

- '. e-.‘..-,g 

The Scarlet Windflower (Anemcino'fulgenis)^ 
—What a plly it is that, under-,Whal may be 
terimii V I lie-lel-well-alone r- system ' -UN 
life of Anemone f algous is a brief one. liiiis 
dmibledly one of our most -brillla at spriug- 
llinvers. imiMirletl roots give an excel lent 
re I uni in their first and second seasons,- 
a tier which, they apjiear To deteriorate 
and finally to die out. Early spring 
frosts liave. no doubt, something to do with 
this, II appears that, the, only, remedy is ,j-p 
life the roots each.autumn, dry them off. ainj 
replant when tlie danger from frost is-ovwi.vj 
Kirk. . ... - ' ,,. 7l - g 

Edgings for flower beds.— various opinions 
are held as lo what constitutes nil ideal 
edging for a flower bed or border for sum¬ 
mer, sonic preferring a gay subject like 
Lobelia, while others favour hardy annuals 
like Neinophila, .laeobivas, or. Ihe pretty 
Virginia Stock: Of recent years, however, 
whether it is because they need less atten 1 
Hon or lo n, revival-in tlie taste for hardier 
things, more attention has been bestowed on 
subjects like Antirrhinums, perennial- Da ndyp 
tuft. 1‘inkg, Forget-me-nots, and, not --leant,' 
the Tufted Pansies.— Townsman. 
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Hints for the Season. 

With the advent of March many things 
require attention in regard to (he culture of 
Chrysanthemums. Cuttings which were put 
in early have in most instances become nicely 
rooted, and if these have been well hardened 
off so much the better. These young plants 
should now be ready for their first shift into 
pots o inches in diameter. The first potting 
will cover a period of six weeks to two mouths 
in the case of those persons who cultivate the 
different types of the flower, tills being ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that proiiagal ion by 
cuttings often begins at the end of November 
or early December, and is continued right on 
till the end of January or the early days of 
February. Consequently,. the grower should 
at all times during the period just named 
have in readiness a quantity of clean pots and 
crocks. The compost should also lie prepared 
in siifllclent quantity to carry the grower 
through the first operation of potting up. 
Loam of a fibrous character is the best all the 
way through the year for this and subsequent 
shifts, and it should be just moist, without 
being pasty. At this early season take three 
parts of loam, one of leaf-mould which is 
thoroughly rotten, one part of rotten horse- 
manure, a dusting each of wood-ashes and 
bone-meal, and a liberal quantity of clean 
road grit or coarse silver-sand. The sand 
must he added in sufficient quantity to en¬ 
sure the compost being quite porous. It is 
better to pass the compost through a coarse 
sieve. Supposing the compost he sufficient to 
pot up the whole of the young plants in one's 
collection, and this extending over a 
lengthened period, the soil should be turned 
over to sweeten occasionally, and always be¬ 
fore commencing to pot up a new batch of 
plants. Crocking should lie carried out with 
care, to ensure, as far as possible, sturdy 
growth. After (lie first shift it is advisable 
to keep the young plants cool. As soon as con¬ 
venient afterwards it is better to stand them 
in a cold-frame, providing adequate protec¬ 
tion in case of severe frosts. It is well thus 
early to plunge the pots in Coeounut-libre re 
fuse, keeping the plants well up t’o the glass 
to prevent them becoming drawn. The 
plunging material has often saved a hatch of 
plants during a long spell of severe weather. 
Willi abundant litter in the way of leaves, 
straw, or llrucken. together with a few good 
mats, there should ho little difficulty in keep¬ 
ing Irost out of tlu" frames. When once Hie 
young plants are established In lire cold- 
frames, advantage may be taken of every spell 
of genial weather to admit air, so that ulti¬ 
mately. in the early spring, the lights may 
lie partially if not entirely removed on line 
days. At the present time the old stools of 
Kaui.y i i.owk.iiinc. kinds and the Pompons, 
too, are providing an abundant supply of cut- 
I ingx of a desirable kind. Ttie growths are 
of recent production, and Ibis is the kind of 
slock to root quickly and go ahead. Past 
experience lias proved that the early varieties 
do so much belter when their progress is in 
no way checked. Old stools of some of the 
sorts which are slow in the development of 
cuttings ait* now giving evidence of I he special 
treatment accorded them. This was as fol¬ 
lows:—The plants were turned out of their 
pots when the flowering season was over, the 
soil almost entirely shaken from them, I he 
roots trimmed back slightly, and then planted 
In some prepared soil of a light, sandy cliarnc- 
ter on the greenhouse bench. For n few days 
they were left In this state, and when the 
soil appeared somewhat dry a good watering 
with a flue-rosed can was given. As a result 
of this treatment there is now a capital batch 
of cuttings, which should-root readily. There 
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Is also the promise of a continuous supply of 
cuttings for some time to come, and it is very 
probable their propagation will be continued 
well into the month of May, charming little 
plants developing from this late propagation. 


FRUIT. 

Protecting Peaches in Bloom. 

Most gardeners are aware of the advantages 
resulting f-rom protecting Peach and Nectarine 
trees while in bloom, but the mode of doing 
tills has to be gauged by tlie ways and means 
at command. The worst form of protection 
is that where it has lo lie kept over Ihe trees 
permanently the whole time they are in bloom, 
and very often much beyond this period If the 
weather should be cold and unseasonable. I!y 
far tile leas! objectionable of fixed coverings 
is fish netting; light and air can penetrate 
through Hits, but not so those dose-woven 
fabrics which are often used for the purpose. 
When these are fixed over the trees they are 
kept in a stale of semi-darkness, and ihe 
flowers as they open, on account of tlie sub¬ 
dued light, are greatly weakened, and the 
fruot ifying organs correspondingly so. Under 
such treatment only weak flowers can he ex¬ 
pected, and although a fair proportion of 
them may set. yet on account of the imperfect, 
state of the fertilising, the small fruits fall 
to swell. Not only docs this close covering 
conduce to tlie above evil, but it also lends 
to what gardeners term blister. This cannot 
be termed a disease, hut it is brought, about 
by cold winds acting upon the young and 
tender foliage, and is accelerated more or 
less by sudden exposure after a lengthened 
period of close covering. Some people look 
upon blister as a natural outcome of a cold 
ami untoward spring, but I have proved that 
it can be almost entirely prevented. Willi 
the roots working in suitable soil and not too 
far from the surface, they are more under 
the Influence of solar warmth, and tile root- 
action Is coi respotidingly strengthened. 

Many gardeners have to resort lo the most 
primitive methods of covering; therefore it 
cannot l;e expected that the trees will escape 
all the ills that are likely lo befall lliein 
during an untoward spring. Willi me hlistei 
is quite unknown. Keeping Ike roots"work¬ 
ing in an active state is one of the greatest 
secrets of open-air Peach culture, and with 
tills assured, blister and liomselIing will not 
lie liearil of. 

The length of my Peach wall Itltl yards 
is surmounted with a glass colling, or rather 
a framework, into which are fixed squares of 
rolled plate glass jusl previous to the trees 
coming into bloom. Some people, 1 know, 
look upon tliis as an expensive luxury, but it 
Ims paid for itself over and over again from 
surplus fruits sold. Along 1 lie front arc 
stretched, or in titer hung, lengths of a warm, 
net-like covering. The strands are not close 
togethei, lint, sufficiently far enough apart lo 
allow of a fait- amount of light reaching Ihe 
trees if Ihe weather was so cold Unit they 
could not be drawn up. It is fixed lo Hie 
outer edge of the coping, along which runs a 
strong wire, and on to which (lie covering is 
hung. When let down it is tied in dose lo 
the wall at the bottom. It is astonishing Hie 
amount of cold it keeps out. aud it has turned 
several degrees of frost while die trees were 
in bloom. The coiling keeps tlie flowers dry. 
and with this assured it takes a severe frost 
to cause the least injury. At the time Hie 
trees nre in bloom, and if the day lias been 
such that they could be uncovered, the blinds 
are pulled down about 5 p.m., and unless Ihe 
night should be mild enough to allow of tlieir 
being pulled up early In the morung. I wait 
until about 9 a.in. before drawing the blinds 


up. During cold days the covering should be 
kept down. 

To prevent blister, (he same course bf pro¬ 
cedure is adopted if the weather is likely to 
1 k> unfavourable. Trees which have been com¬ 
pletely covered and which, after the petals 
are shed, are exqiosed are apt to suffer from 
blister. If it could be managed, Uie uncover¬ 
ing should be gradual, and if a cold spell is 
likely lo intervene, the trees should lie 
covered again for the time being. Y. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

In the fruit-houses.— Warmth, to a reason¬ 
able extent, is imperative In the vinery at 
this season. Not only is heal of present ser¬ 
vice. but its effects will be of a lusting 
character. Those who started their Vines 
early will be thinking about thinning, and 
Hie sooner the work is done the better. The 
correct thinning of Grapes can only be fully 
learned by experience, but it is always safe 
t.) assume that the berries which take the 
lead will maintain it, and that, therefore, so 
far ns ixossible, these berries should be re-« 
talned. The removal of the surrounding 
berries relieves these, aud the exjierienced 
thinner, realising that, is early at work with 
the scissors. Figs in pots must lie well done 
to, not only in Ihe way of copious supplies of 
water, but by means of liquid manure or of 
artifialal stimulants in solution as well. The 
young growths should lie stopped at the fifth 
leaf. The thinning of young wood in the 
case of Peaches and Nectarines should not 
be neglected, and Hie shoots'retained ought 
to be tied in without delay. A little thinning 
is now also due among the fruits.— Scot. 

Protecting fruit-tree blossoms.— Protection 
should not be given until the blooms are just 
about to expand, as up to that stage It will 
be much better if the trees are left fully ex- 
gxised. An excessive use of [irolection would 
probably defeat the object in view—viz., that 
of saving the fruit. Heavy [lennanent cover¬ 
ings muni lie avoided, as these make the 
blooms and growth tender and more sus¬ 
ceptible lo injury from cold will;Is or frost. 
If coverings un be so fixed that they can 
be quickly and easily removed each morning, 
this will answer well : lull where a large num¬ 
ber of trees is grown tills takes up more time 
than can he spared. The most convenient, 
method of protection is to fix a double thick¬ 
ness of J-incli mesh fish netting, leaving this 
hanging in front of the trees till the danger 
from frost is past.. Tills kind of covering, 

I hough comparatively ojien, will ward off 
much frost, and also allow plenty of sunlight 
and air to reach the trees.- G. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Wirewcrms. —Will you please name (lie 
insects enclosed in bottle? Would they de¬ 
stiny Melon roots? I lost my crop last year, 
ami the enclosed are suspected. They are in 
a newly-arrived quantity of turf. 1 am 
sterilising the turves, a few at a time, on a 
small stove.—W. 11. 

[The Insects in tlie bottle are wireworms, 
which are very destructive as they feed on 
the roofs of most plants, and, there is not Ihe 
least doubt, were responsible for the loss of 
the Melon plaids referred to. The means you 
are adopting for ridding the soli of their pre¬ 
sence is the best, only it is rather a slow 
method. A piece of sheet-iron laid on pieis 
built of loose bricks high enough lo allow of 
a fire being made beneath would enable you 
to sterilise a sufficiency of soil lo last for 
some time. A fire of refuse wood usually 
answers for the purpose. As the soil is so 
badly Infested with wireworm you should be 
specially careful not to employ if for any 
purpose until It. bus been treated as reeow- 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties. 

The early vinery. -Tim l’ruit having sol, and 
swelling off,' I he reduction of the bunches lo 
lhe numtrir lho Vhie rods are ea[table of 
carrying and finishing is the next thing call¬ 
ing for attention. No more limn one bunch 
must be left on any one lateral, and the besl 
and most shapely bunches should be given 
the preference vthen making the final selec¬ 
tion. Tills (lone, give the border a dressing 
of Vine-manure and wash It In with tepid 
water. After the thinning of the bunches 
and the watering of the border the berries 
will swell rapidly, consequently, thinning 
should Ik- proceeded with at once. The host 
lime for this, on bright days. Is early morn¬ 
ing ami late afternoon. When dull it may 
be persevered with throughout the day lu 
ihlnhrng. can- must, hi 1 .taken to see that 
neither the liunds, head, nor clothing come 
into contact with I lie berries, or, they will be 
marked and their appearance spoilt. Venti¬ 
lation must also be carefully carried out 
when the wind is in an easterly direction, 
otherwise there is n risk of the berries- be¬ 
coming rusted. A day and night temperature 
of 7ft dogs, and 05 dogs, respectively will 
suffice for some time lo come. 

Late vineries should now he closed and 
started. For the first fortnight no artificial 
heat need he employed, but. make the most of 
srmhent in fine wealber by closing up early 
and dewing the rods with tepid water. In re¬ 
gard to the border, well moisten it through¬ 
out after affording the surface a dressing of 
the prescribed quantity of Vine-manure. If 
the roots are hi a border outside the house 
remove f lic covering, apply the manure, and 
return it, as II. is not advisable to uncover 
the surface for a few weeks lo come; at any 
rate, not till March is out. 

Mushroom-house. —As sun-beat increases in 
power file majority of Musbroom-houses 
become too warm for Mushrooms lo be grown 
In them successfully after this date, con¬ 
sequently, succeeding crops must lie grown 
under cooler conditions. Disused stables, 
old,houses, or sheds will answer for tills pur¬ 
pose If the beds receive due protection so that 
loss of heat does not occur. A bed or bods, 
according to the demand and material avail¬ 
able I o make them with, should he made and 
spawned, when the temperature ranges be¬ 
tween 75 degs. and SO degs., coating them 
over directly afterwards with fresh finely 
rifted loam made quite firm. Beds on the wane 
in the Mushroom-house may be induced to 
yield a furl her supply if watered wiih warm 
water, til wjiioh a .little salt or guano lias been 
dissolved, but care must lie taken lo see that 
the casing of soil alone is moistened, other¬ 
wise Hie mycelium will he killed. 

Plants for the flower garden.— The propa¬ 
gating of soft-wooded subjects for the dower 
garden should tie persevered with and brought 
to a conclusion as soon as may be, so that the 
resulting plants will lie of good size and well 
established by the time they are placed in pits 
and frames to harden. Sow half-hardy 
annualft, such as the Sweet-scented Tobacco 
and the coloured form of it, Salvia Bluebeard, 
and the scarlet-flowered bedding varieties of 
the same, the pink-flowered Luplnus poly- 
phyilns, Aionsofts. and other things required 
for border decoration yvhich need to lie raised 
during this month. 

fruit garden. —Directly the colour of the 
petals . of the flowers on . Apricot-trees is 
discernible protection against frost in some 
form or other should be afforded. Those un¬ 
able tp obtain either blinds or nets need, not 
despair, as much may lie done towards saving 
a crop by the judicious employment of boughs 
of common evergreens worked in thinly and 
loosely among tie branches. A. W, 
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Midland Counties. 

Early Vines. Vines tlint arc now growing 
freely anil with bunches approaching the 
flowering stage require almost daily attention 
in stopping the young growths. My rule, 
generally, is to wlop'lhom al two joints be¬ 
yond the bunch and Hie lateral shoots at the 
first leaf. Distribute the shoots regularly, 
with an upward tendency, and never allow 
sub-laterals to extend to the detriment of 
others and tile,crowding af Hie foliage. Close 
the ventilators early on sunny days and damp 
the house freely. 

Late vineries must now he closed in order 
Hint there may be* time lo obtain perfect 
ripening of the berries by the autumn, especi¬ 
ally Muscat varieties. Bros Column and Daily 
Downes also need a fairly long season to 
bring them to porfecHon. No attempt should 
lie made lo force the Vines; indeed, very liltic, 
if any, fireheal is required until growth 
slarls railurally. Du fine days the rods 
should l>e syringed both morning and after¬ 
noon, and tho necessary atmospheric moisture 
maintained by damping the paths and borders 
frequently. 

Planting Vines. -During the next four 
weeks is the most suitable time to plant 
young Vines. A well-prepared border is 
essential to success, and this should he made 
in advance. The depth of the border should 
lie in proportion to its width, but should never 
exceed 3 feet. For an inside border 15 feet 
wide and 2j feet deep will lie ample, if only 
12 feet wide allow a depth of 3 feet. Efficient 
drainage is of the utmost importance, especi¬ 
ally if the ground is In a low situation and 
naturally damp. A width of 5 feet will be 
ample for the first year, probably two. The 
hulk of the compost should consist of rich, 
■fibrous loam, cbopiied roughly into moder¬ 
ately-sized pieces. To the loam add n limited, 
quantity of J-ineh lioues, Vine-manure, char¬ 
coal, and coarse lime-rubble, or old broken 
bricks with the mortar adhering. Mix the 
compost under an oiien shod where it can be 
turned several times before it is placed in the 
vinery. Make the soil firm by treading, for 
in loose soil Vines are apt to make a few long 
thong-like roots instead of short fibrous roots 
that would permeate the whole border. The 
turf retaining wall in one year, or at the 
most two years, should be a mass of fibrous 
roots, when Hie border must lie extended. 

Raspberries. —Such of the canes as were 
left at their full length when fusioned to the 
supports should now lie shortened to a point, 
(i inches higher than lhe slake or wire lo 
which they are secured. Canes recenlly 
plunted should be cut down to within ft inches 
of the ground to cause strong canes to be 
thrown up this year for fruiting next year, 
ns if left at their full length in the year of 
planting a few small fruits are borne and then 
tho plants die, there not being enough vigour 
in them to perfect fruits and produce young 
canes at the same time. The young shoots 
that spring from the cut-down canes should 
be reduced, when a few inches high, to two 
of the strongest. If not already done, apply 
a heavy dressing of half-decayed stable or 
cow manure to established plantations of 
Raspberries. 

Globe Artichokes.— The mulching used to 
protect the ronl,s during winter will now lie 
removed. The now growths that are be¬ 
ginning to push should.be thinned to three or 
four of the strongest on each. It Is advisable 
to plant a fresh row or two each year on 
rich, deeply-worked soil. . Strong suckers 
with roots attached should be selected. Plant 
firmly in clumps of three at about 1 foot apart 
from each other and about 4 feet between 
each clump. , Afterwards give a light mulch 
of short manure. F. W. G. 


•/ Scotland. 

Vegetable garden,— A spell of particularly 
favourable weather has given nn opportunity 
of pushing forward I he work in this depart¬ 
ment. Potatoes can now he freely planted, 
selecting, of course, a warm aud well-exposed 
situation. Of varieties there is now no end, 
but some of tile older favourites nre yet bad 
io beat. Among these may be mentioned 
Sharpe's Express, Sharpe's Victor, Midlothian 
Early, and Beauty of HolVron. Formerly I 
used to rely upon May Queen, but it Is, for 
first use, nn indifferent cropper. In so fnr as 
when lifted early there is an undue pre¬ 
ponderance of small tubers over those of a 
usable size. If left until the season is well 
advanced, however, this drawback rectifies 
itself, although from my point of view it 
disqualifies May Queen for use as a first early. 
Full sowings of tlie various Brassicns may 
lie made, delaying, however, to sow such 
ihlngs as Asparagus Kale, Savoys, and 
Broccoli yet awhile. Sow Onions In well- 
prepared and mellow soli which has been re¬ 
duced to a fine tilth by the hoe and the rake. 
Plant out autumn-sown Onions, sow Parsley, 
and if the planting of Shallots has been over¬ 
looked let this be done without further delay. 
Asparagus beds can now be cleaned down in 
cases where n winter dressing of manure was 
applied, the surface lightly broken up with 
the fork and the edges and the alleys 
trirhmed. If circumstances admit of the ap¬ 
plication of n dressing of any ohemicnl manure 
lo A spa ram is beds, s”ch a dressing Is all to 
the future advantage of the beds. Seeds may 
now be sown for Hie provision of young plants. 
ITome-raised Asparagus plants, although they 
may he longer in becoming profitable, nre 
always best. Artichokes which have been 
mulched during the winter can now be re¬ 
lieved of their dressing of manure and Hie 
surface loosened. Where it is proposed to 
mnko a new plantation tho ground ought lo 
be prepared in the course of next month for 
the reccpHnu of offsets from the existing 
plants. Broad Beans and Pens should be 
sown as required. 

Stove _There will be a good deal of re¬ 

potting to do at tills season, and ample 
supplies of the needful materials ought to be 
in readiness. It is Important that the soil be 
at a correct temperature—a fact whieh young 
bands are apt to overlook. Repotting, too. 
Involves the careful use of the watering-can 
until the roots have begun to ramble into the 
new compost. Those who yet grow Cala- 
dinms ought to look over the stock, for, at 
this time, the corms start, into growth. Those 
of a vigorous nature ought to have good, 
sound loam, with a little well-decayed stable 
manure, for their second shift.. By allowing 
this, the growth will he firmer, while tlje 
foliage will be correspondingly finer. The 
winter-flowering Begonias, now ceasing to be 
effective, may be cut over for the production 
of cuttings. These root readily in Cocoa-fibre 
in the propngntlng-oase. As is well-known. 
B. Glotre <1e Don-nine is readily propagated 
from leaf enttlngs. More Gloxinias may he 
Introduced into this house, and if a few early 
Gesneras are likely to he required they, too, 
can be got to work. Night temperature Is 
high enough when the thermometer Indicates 
05 degs. Fahr. round about 10 p.m. 

Fruit-trees. —There is yet time to complete 
the planting of fruit-trees which may have 
had to be delayed owing to the wet winter. 
Admittedly the best time at. which to plant Is 
during the late autumn nr early winter. In 
planting, the vigour, or the reverse, of the 
variety to tie planted should always be taken 
into consideration. Even on dwarfing stocks, 
such as the Paradise foy Apples or the Quince 
in the case of rears, some varieties will re¬ 
quire more space than others. 

W. McGuffoo. 

T! aim no Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Royal Horticultural Society. 

March 8th, 1921. 


A great floral gathering, rich in beauty and 
variety, characterised the fortnightly meeting 
of the Society held on the above-named date. 
Tile throng of visitors was on a pro rnla basis, 
the hall being densely crowded for hours on 
end. As to the flowers, there was much to 
see. much that needed a little time and in¬ 
spection at close quarters. Hence the impene¬ 
trable knots of qtdmirers here and there — 
alpine groups and Violets receiving much 
attention. In the larger realm of the floral 
display nothing approached the n.vaclnlhs: 
rich groups of them appeared frequently. 
The earliest forced Hoses, loo. were on view, 
a small group from Mr. Hicks appealing to 
many. For the rest the Orchids, fruit, Car¬ 
nations. and forced shrubs were responsible. 
The least desirable of the exhibits noted were 
the stone-works—so-called rockeries—neither 
suggestive nor good. When dappled with a 
few wretched bits of single lilac Primroses 
(as in one instance! and tiny morsels of Saxi¬ 
frages I hey are misleading to boot. Follow¬ 
ing are some particulars of the more import 
ant exhibits:— 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Here the bedding Hyacinths ranked high, 
and rarely have they been seen in richer 
variety or greater array. An artistically- 
designed floor group of the best associated 
with Crocuses and Frees las. and augmented 
by Falms, arranged by Messrs. Sntton and 
Sons, Reading, deservedly gained a Gold 
Medal. Not over many varieties were em¬ 
ployed. the several colours being set in beds 
of generous size. In this way such as Cor- 
regio. Purity (whites). City of Haarlem (the 
best yellow). King of Blues, and Grand 
Mnitre (very fine blue). Jacques (pink), and La 
Vietorie (rosy-red) appealed strongly. Otlier 
beds were of the Cynfhelln or miniature 
forms and the free-flowering multiflora types, 
these being distinctly graceful, elegant, and 
useful. The Froosins, loo, were in groups. 
Ta Phare (rosy-carmine). Apogee (shapely 
pale primrose, of largo size), Purity and 
Giant Rose being noted. A weli-nrran :ed 
group and a great, attraction. Very 
good Hyacinths came from Messrs. R. 
and G. Cuthbert. Southgate, whose table 
group of these flowers contained such ns 
Jacques, City of Haarlem, Lord Derby (blue), 
Queen of Blues. Electra (very good blue). 
L’lnnooence (white). La Vietorie, and others. 
Yet another fine table group wholly of 
Hyacinths was that from Messrs. Bobbie and 
Co., Edinburgh. Handsome spikes were re¬ 
marked throughout. Quite among the best 
were Grand Lilas, Grand Mnitre (blue), Perle 
Brilliant (charming in pale blue and porce¬ 
lain). Corregio. T.’Innocence. and Mr. PI!m- 
soll (whites), Moreno (pink). Rosea Maxima, 
Yellow Hammer, and La Vietorie (red). Most 
remarkable amid them all was Lord Ralfour. 
It Is said to be of crushed strawberry colour, a 
convenient nondescript difficult to gainsay. 
In our opinion “ gooseberry red ” would fit it 
better, though of necessity there are varying 
shades of this. In any case the variety told 
well. Among the more fascinating exhibits 
was that, of Freeslns from Mr. G. H. Dal- 
rymple, Bnrtley, Hants, the size of the 
flowers and their wondrously rich colouring 
being matters of frequent comment. In these 
respects we doubt whether finer have ever 
been shown. Of outstanding merit were 
Treasure (bright yellow, very large). Butter¬ 
cup trailer yellow very handsome), Goldfinch 
(medium size of richest golden or orange), 
Conquest (rose-pink), Apogee (primrose). La 
Phare (carmine), and La Frnppnnte (soft 
lavender-blue), the flowers of some of them 
of almost Wntsonia size. They were In 
generous array and greatly admired. Messrs, 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park, contributed a 
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pretty group of Primula malacoldes Princess 
Mary (of deep lilac tone) together with I’, 
sinensis Princess May (a rich-eyed soil, of 
large size and vigorous habit). In bowls of 
fibre, and in the cut state, Messrs. R. II. 
Hath, Ltd.. Wisbech, arranged quite a feast 
of bulbous plants, Chtouodoxas, Daffodils, 
Tulips, Crocus, and Hyacinths the chief. Of 
the Daffodils, Victoria, Emperor, Olympia, 
Mine, de Graaff, and King Alfred were re¬ 
marked. Of Tulips, the lavender W. Cope¬ 
land and La Reve: Hyacinths, Crocus, and 
Snake’s-head Frlfillnries contributed to a 
superbly-grown lot. A double table of pro¬ 
fusely-flowered Lilacs, Deutzia gracilis, 
Pyrus, and Primuses from Messrs. IV., Cut- 
bush and Sons. Highgnte, was a great attrac¬ 
tion. Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert contributed 
Azaleas of the mollis sinensis set. In excellent 
condition, T. J. Seidel, Fairy Queen, and 
Dr. Reiohenbach (pale orange) being seine of 
them. Carnations were freely shown by 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., who also had 
Acacias in variety and other greenhouse 
flowering subjects. Mr. C. Englemann con¬ 
tributed a felling lot. of Carnations, as also 
did Messrs. Allwood Brothers, who, in 
addition to a general collection, contributed 
bowls of “ Allwoodi ” Pinks and a delightful 
assortment of seedling Mnlninisou Carnations. 
Mr. Keith Lnxford also put up a stand of 
Carnations. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

The bank of Rhododendrons (cut blooms) 
from Messrs. It. Gill and Sons, Falmouth, 
was unquestionably of a sumptuous character, 
such as the lustrous blood-crimson R. barba- 
tum, R. eillatum, and many R. nrhoreum 
seedlings being In great array. R. II. T. 
Gill fFortunei x arboreum seedling), of 
rosy-scarlet line, gained an Award of Merit. 
The Roses from Mr. Elisha Hicks, Twyford, 
included the new pink Columbia, a long and 
shapely variety of particularly rich perfume. 
Joseph Lowe (pink), Joanna I’.ridge, and 
Climbing Hillingdon were also on view. 
Messrs. ,T. Che.il and Sons showed the double 
Japanese Primus Mume, Magnolia stellatn. 
Oomiis Mas, and Rhodora canadensis, the last 
particularly good. In that from Mr. I,. R. 
Russell, Richmond, Viburnum Carlesi, with 
Ixora-like clusters of fragrant white flowers, 
Cera sits J. H. Veltcb. Wistarias, Primus, and 
Azaleas were well displayed. 

HARDY ALPINE PLANTS. 

These were numerously shown, the 
exigencies of space admitting a mention only 
of the most worthy. Among these, Hint from 
Messrs-R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, ranked 
high. Choiceness and freshness characterised 
Hie whole of the examples staged, and so dis¬ 
played the cultivation of hardy plants ts 
stimulated. Prominent among the best was a 
glorious panful of Saxifraga Trvingi, Its 
whole area shrouded' by flesh-tinted flowers. 
S. burserla.ua sulphurea (rich cream rather 
than sulphur) was particularly choice. Iso- 
pyrum thalictroldes was elegant and dainty. 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Rogshot 
and Twyford. contributed freely of Tullpa 
Kaufmannianu, Narcissus triandrus albus, 
and such Irises as sindjarensis (blue), 
oreliloides, and buchariea. -Stylophorum 
diphyllum was noted. Messrs. Renmsbottom 
contributed their usual quota of Crown 
Anemones, m which much variety and beauty 
are apparent. Primula Pallnurl and the 
oppnsite-leuved Saxifrage, S. opjiosltifolia In 
variety, with Morisia hypogirn, were the chief 
things from Messrs. Whitelegg and Co., who 
also showed Saxifraga Irvingi. Mr. G. W. 
Miller contributed freely of spring flowers— 
Polyanthuses, Primroses, Musearis, etc. The 
Donard Nursery Co., Newcastle, Co. Down, 
showed Narcissus Fortune, sin Incomparable. 


with big bell-formed, expanding crown of red 
coppery-orange and golden-yellow perianth. 
N. Magnificence (First-class Certificate) was 
from this source also. It is a giant yellow 
Ajax of mnximus descent, rich in colour and 
of fine stature. Mr. G. Reuthe had the lovely 
and shapely Crocus drips, a delightful colony 
of Narcissus cyelamlneus, charming Hepati- 
cas, the sumptuous Magnolia Campbell!, 
whose handsome rosy goblets were perhaps 
the most - admired thing of the meeting. 
Daphne It la gay a na, and other good things. 
From Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
eame a delightful lot of Narcissus minimus, 
Saxifraga Paulin;© (yellow), Forsythia Inter¬ 
media spectabills, and Tullpa Kaufmanniana. 
Violets of leading sorts were in plenty from 
the Misses Alen-Browne and Mr. J. ,T. Kettle, 
the former having the red-flowered Cceur 
d'Alsnce. Mr. Clarence Elliott’s most charm¬ 
ing plant was the new Saxifraga Mira, an 
acquisition that we await more of. Mr. M. 
Prichard had many choice things : Soldanella 
monfann. Primula Allioni. P. altaica, P. 
rosea, P. viseosa, P. v. nivalis, and the 
curiously coloured trose and mauve) Lit ho- 
spcrimnn olea-oides. 

ORCHIDS. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. (Mr. J. Collier, 
gardener), staged a very handsome lot of 
Lycnstes backed by Cymhidlums. Pink Pearl, 
alba magnifica. Delicatesse, The Ghost, and 
compaefa were some of them. Messrs. Arm¬ 
strong and Brown’s group was rich ! n 
Odontlodas and Odontoglossums, such Don- 
drobiums as nohlle Sir F. Moore and D. n. 
virginale being remarked. In Messrs. 
Charleswortli’s group the erect racemes of 
brown and white flowers of Neomoorea 
irrorata Were conspicuous, Miltonian, 
Caflleyas, and Odontogloesunis being also 
shown. Messrs. Flory and Black had the 
pure white Oa It leva Suzanne Hyo de Crom. 
with Odontioda Sybil and others. Cyprl- 
pediums were a strong feature with Mr. H. T. 
Pitt. Stamford Hill, whose Odonfoglossum 
Jena (in bronze and gold) was notable. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

For a eolleotion of preserved fruit and 
vegetables in bottles. Mr. and Mrs. Vincent 
Banks, 111, Lambeth Palace Road, S.E. 1, 
were awarded a Gold Medal. The collection 
consisted of some fiOO specimens, and com¬ 
prised practically everything in the branches 
named suitable for preservation in this way. 
'•'or same two or three years Mr. Ranks acted 
as chief instructor to the Food Production 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture tn 
ill is work, and now proposes—the department 
having closed down—to continue the lectures 
and demonstrative work in a private-capacity. 
For a collection of thirty-four dishes of 
Apples from Mr. C. A. Cain (Mr. T. Pntemnn. 
gardener), a Silver Gilt Knightian Medal 
was awarded. Many good varieties were 
shown. Lane's Prince Albert, Charles Ross, 
Crawley Reauty, Cox’s Orange, Newton 
Wonder (very line). Crimson Bramley, 
Striped Beefing. B.amack Beauty, nonry 
Morning, Sandringham, and Rival being some 
of them. The fruits were in capital con¬ 
dition. 

A complete list of the awards to new plants 
and the medals will appear In our next, 
issue. 


A. Titrreli, axli Sons, of Forest Hill—the 
old-establis(hed Rustic Works—have lately ex¬ 
tended their -business, so ns to include the 
manufacture of all kinds of outbuildings, 
and their up-to-date list is worth the atten¬ 
tion of all Intending purchasers of green¬ 
houses, bungalows, motor and poultry 
houses, and portable buildings generally. 
They are at present making a special offer of 
best-quality rusti6 arches, and applications 
for their illustrated list are invited. 
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SPECIAL SPRING OFFER OF EVERYTHING FOR THE g 

Esiaft'/shctf , ,ssa - GARDEN. LIST FREE. I.......«a ..™*...... | tt 


Nursory Several Acres, 


STANDARD APPLES, PEAKS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d. each, leading varieties, straight trees. ^ 

PYRAMID, CORDON and BUSH Apples, Pears, Plums, leading kinds, 4s. 6d., os. 6d., 6s. Gd. each. ^ 

BLACK CUR1 ANT3, Boskoop Giant, French Black, &c., four years old, large fruiting trees, very bushy, Is. and ls.6d. 

each ; 12s. and 16s. doz.; two years old strong bushes, 9s. doz. £1 

GOOSEBERRIES, four years old, bushy, clean fruiting trees, Lancashire Lad, Whinham's Industry, 12s. and 18s. doz. ^ 

RED CURRANTS, Baby Castle, Long Bunch, fruiting trees, 9s. and 12s. dozen. Smaller trees, 6s. doz. 

RASPBERRIES, Superlative and Perfection, strong fruiting canes, 2s. doz., extra strong 3s.; planting, Is. 6d. doz. tt 

MORELLO CHERRIES, five years old fruiting pyramids, 4s. 6d. each, three years old fruit bearing, 3s, each. H 

LOGANBERRIES, NEW BERRIES, strong plants, ls.6d. and 2s. 6d. each. American Blackberries, Is. 6d. each. 
STRAWBERRIES, Sir J. Paxton, Laxton, Royal Sovereign, Ac., 6s. 6d. per 100. Monarch Giant Fruits, 10s. 6d. 100. 

BUSH ROSES, 12 named kinds, Orange, Apricot, Crimson shades, 12s. 6d.; Standard Roses, 3s. and 3s. 6d each. ^ 

RHODODENDRONS, finest named hybrids of glorious colours, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. j-j 

AZALEAS, GHENT fine bright colours, 2s, 6d. each. AMPELOPSIS VE ITCH 11, 2s. 6d., the true variety. £( 

CLEMATIS JACKMANII, and many other colours, 2s. 6d. each, several shoots, 5 to 6 feet long. D 

WISTARIS SINENSIS, 2s. 6d. STANDARD WISTARIAS, fine trees, 3s. 6d. and 5s., real specimens. M 

DARWIN TULIPS, 3s. 100. DAFFODILS, 3s. 100. 25 GIANT HYACINTHS, 3s. 6d. carriage paid. ^ 

GLADIOLI COLLECTIONS, 10 lovely colours, named, in separate bags, 50 for 4s. 6d. 

My Bargain List of Special Garden"Bargains free. Phloxes, Begonias, Anemones, etc., etc., etc. M 

NOTE.—Beware of Imitators of Foreign Birth and Foreign Goods . g 

CLARKE’S Nurseries, Hampton, Middx. g 
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“ECLIPSE” 
POWDER SYRINGE 

V 7/6 


Distributes evenly all Dry J eff- 

Powders, Soot, Lime, Sul- 1 4SA'~' 

phur, Insect Powder, &c. 

GREEN SULPHUR for all forms of Mildew, Fly, and Red Spider. 
Dust it on Potatoes, Tomitoes, Roses, Onions, Gooseberries, .Strawberries, 
Turnips, Peas, &z. 71b , 3/-; 14 lb., 5/6. Sent carriage paid with Syringe. 

Dear Sir,— 1 3 Hull, March 13th, 19X9. 

With reference to the spraying outfit I purchased of you last year, I must say 
it gave me complete satisfaction in every way. 1 find it very useful for dry spraying 
other things besides Potatoes—Rose trees, Tomatoes, and Cucumber plants, with 
your Green Sulphur. It gives me great pleasure to testify to the efficacy of your 
" Powder Syringe.” Yours faithfully, H. W. 

Order through your Seedsman or Store, or.direct from 

E. R. BUGGE, Westcombe Hill, London, S.E. 3. 


WRITE FOR 


IOn Q and 

»^ W TREES 

Before buying ele«wh«r« 
be Bure one secureour 
catalogue The quality or our* 


CATALOQUE *•*<!* tree* is guaranteed 


Win. POWER & CO. WATERFORD. 


riginal from 


One t(Ul 

^ Suds 


11, Holywell Hill, 
ST. ALBANS. 

iiL, 


/ 

fast**. 


is .the seed with the ‘growing” 
reputation. 

Since 1S70 hundreds of Gardens • 
have owed their beautiful flower¬ 
ings and hardy plants to these 
famous seeds 

Sow the seed of success by trying 
a few packets now. Sold in 2d. 
packets all varieties, or by weight. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on 
request. 

Special Note. SWEET PEAS 

We are offering the newest and 
choicest strains of all superb 
varieties recently introduced in 
2d. packets, or by weight. 


BAMBOOS 

FROM TWIGS TO YACHT MASTS. 
4-leet GARDEN CANES, from 4/- per 100 

Write for Pull Price List. 

A E. DAVIES & CO., &-jSHSS& 
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TfiADE MOTE. 


Sir John Benn, Bart.—A number of the 
friends and admirers of Sir John Benu have 
arranged a luncheon in his honour, and in 
recognition of his Parliamentary and public 
work, to tie held at the Connaught Booms, 
Great Queen Street, Kingisway, W.C. 2, on 
Thursday, April 7th, at 1 p.m. It wag at 
first suggested that such a function could 
aiipropriately be held ou Sir John s seven¬ 
tieth birthday in November last, but the 
state of his health at that time rendered it 
impossible to proceed with the Idea. The 
Marquis of Lincolnshire, President of the 
National Liberal Club, has intimated his 
willingness to preside on Ihe occasion. Sir 
John, having completed thirty-two years of 
consecutive service, is the “ Father ” of the 
London County Council ; his work in Parlia¬ 
ment will also be remembered. Tickets (for 
ladies or gentlemen) at 10s. Od. each mav 
be obtained on application to Mr. Frank 11. 
Elliot, 14, Berners Street, W. 1. 

G0HHESP0PE|1GE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants for stone edging (A. B .)-—There is 
plenty of plants suitable for planting in the 
stone bordering. Tufts of the Mossy Saxi¬ 
frage and several other forms of Saxifrage, 
including the Loudon Pride (S. uuibrosa), 
which grows and flowers so well in the smoke, 
Sodum Sieboldi, Houseleeke in variety, in¬ 
cluding the Cobweb llouseleek. Among early- 
flowering plants, Aubrielias and Arabia a ibid a 
are very pretty. Something might be done 
with common hardy bulbs that would grow 
through the foliage of other plants—the varie¬ 
gated Ivies, for instance. 

The Centianette (PhaceJla campanulal'ia 
(H. IV.).—In light, and warm soils this is howl 
sown in the oipen, but it does not resent being 
1 ra. asp taut ah! . What is more against it is a 
heavy and cold soil, ami if you have this and 
still wish to grow this plant, we recommend 
you to sow a few seeds In small pots, as be¬ 
fore, as the least likely to fall. TDiau you 
should select the warmest and sunniest spot 
you potwess for the Pliacelia. If you can also 
raise the border and make the soil much 
lighter, you may still succeed with one of the 
most beautiful of blue-flowered plants. 

TREES AND HHKUBS. 

Watering newly planted shrubs (H.).— 
Newly planted shrubs that In dry weather 
need water .should have a very liberal—In¬ 
deed, t borough— soaking given to them once 
a week. When each watering ie done, and it 
can be done at any time of Ihe day, either 
cast some dry soil over' the saturated soil or, 
better still, place about it a top-dressing or 
mulch of moderately long manure, as that 
would check evaporation. The casliug of 
tile dry soil over will altso do the same in a 
less-degree. A mere surface watering does 
little good. It encourages surface rootiug 
only, and does not help the deep roots. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Currant bushes (Kibes).—As your 
lied and White Currant bushes have been but 
one year plauted, your chief object now, of 
course, is to induce them to make growth. 
For that pur lose your course now should be 
to shorten back the shoots made last year 
one half, cutting in any weak side shoots to 
a single bud. You will have, each season, for 
some three or four years, to adopt a similar 
practice, but each year, as the shoots become 
stronger, cut hack rather harder. it hen 
these hushes have attained a good size, cut 
all summer shoots back to two or three, leaf- 
buds each wluJ<cT> as the frtft is produced 
Digitize-: t \jO glC 
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from clusters of spurs or buds that are 
formed on the old wood. A*s ihe young wood 
does not fruit, there is no tfniu in retaining 
it except when young bushes are required to 
increase in size. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. —If. IF.—The Tenby Daf¬ 
fodil (Narcissus obvalarls) ; 2, Narcissus 
iprinceps ; It, Ilelleborus orientnlis var. ; 4, 
N Telamonius plenus.- K. F. A.—1, Cycla¬ 

men Coutn ; 2, Ilelxine Solieroli ; 3, Begonia 

metal Hen ; 4, Begonia aseotensis. - J ■ L. M. 

—1, Primula oboonica ; 2, Iris reticulata ; 
3, Andromeda jnponicn ; 4, Freesia refraeta 

alba.-C. E. H. 1, Skimniia ja ponies; 2, 

Aloyala citridora ; 3, Primula malacoides ; 

4 Acacia longifolia.-W. Beer. —1, Eupa- 

lorium niparium ; 2, Dog’s-Tooth Violet 

(Erythronium Dens canis var.) ; 3, The 
Bleeding Heart (Dielytra spect-abilis) ; 4, 

Laurustinufi (Viburnum Tinne). 

The peacock _Can you or any of your 

readers give me any information about keep¬ 
ing a peacock? I have two lawns, one for 
tennis, bounded on oue side and end by a 
herbaceous bonier, aud on the other side and 
end by a railway (with hedge, of course) and 
a good fence. My vegetable garden is sepa¬ 
rated from the lawns by a drive—a short 
one. What I should like to know especially 
Is. (1) Is a peacock destructive? (2) Does 
it require a siieclal house? (3) Is it a wan¬ 
derer? That is to say, would it be likely to 
stay at tlie front of my house in the orna¬ 
mental part of my grounds, to which I thius 
it would lie an artistic addition? Advice as 
to feeding, kind of food and cost, would he 
welcomed : also wliat is the price of a iiea- 
eoek, and what age is rcoommendAHl t 
Poetic Beauty. 


EASTER HOLIDAY NOTICE. 

Will Advertisers please note that 
all copy for our issue of April 2 
should reach us by THURSDAY, 
March 24th. 


CHOICE BORDER VARIETIES. 
PLANT NOW. 
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Special Offer 
of 12 Plants. 2 of a sort 
for 12/d carriage paid, cash with order. 

STUART LOW & CO., Bush Hill Park, Middlesex. 



BEES 
BEE HIVES 
APPLIANCES 

BEES WORK WITHOUT WAGES: 
WHY NOT EMPLOY THEM ? 

A profitable and valuable addition to every garden 
1981 Illustrated Catahnju> . with AI) VICE TO BEGINNERS, 
post tree. Please mention this Paper. 

E. H. TAYLOR, Ltd., WELWYN, HERTS. 
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FERTILISERS. 




LAWNS. 25-t FRUIT TREES. VINES. 2316; 
GENERAL GARDEN USE, 21/- per cwt.. York 
A»1 all other fertilisers. 

HY. RICHARDSON & CO., 

i Skeldergate Bridge Works, YORK. 
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GLADIOLI. A Splendid Record. 

Not One Dissatisfied Customer. 

We specialise in these bulbs, and are in a position to 
offer the highest quality at the low prices quoted. 

A glorious display of Massive and Strikingly hand¬ 
some Blooms from Midsummer until late Autumn. 

1st Size 2nd Size 

doz. 100 doz. 100 

White Giant, the purest white 4/- 29 - . 2/6 17/6 

Peace, white feathered lilne .. 3/6 25/- 2/3 16/ ■ 

Willy Wigman, blush white, 

crimson spot . f/« 25/- .. V? J}/- 

Panama, line rose, large flower 4/6 3J.- .. j * 

America, extra fine, lilac rose 4/- 29 - 2,o li/O 

Pink Perfection, lovely pink, __ 

fine 8 |,ike. 3 6 25- .. 8.3 16- 

Prince or Wales, fine clear 

salmon . 3 6 25 - .23 16,- 

Plnk Beauty, rose pink, dark 

l.lotoh . 3/6 25.- .. 2/3 16- 

Halley, salmon pink, best for 

cut flow-era . 3/- 22/- - - 2 /- 1A- 

Schwaben, orange yellow, 

dark blotch .* - 29 - .. 2,9 20- 

Mauve Gem, lilac, dark blotch 3/6 25 - .. 2/6 1" 6 

Empress of India, line rich 2 9 20'- 

maroon. *~J. ■ ■ rrt a 

War, vermilion, ex. large flower 3/6 25/ « .. 2/6 U/© 

NORVAL-SOFTLY, Lansdowne Road, 

LONDON, N.17. 


• WELLS’ 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Japanese and Incurved exhibition varieties, 
6/- per dozen plants. Singles and Decora- 
tives for flowering in the greenhouse, Novem¬ 
ber and December, 6/- per dozen. 

Early flowering varieties for planting in the 
garden in May, to bloom from August till 
October, 5/- per dozen or 100 in 25 varieties 
lor 30/-. 

Catalogue, post free on application. 

WELLS So GO., 

MERSTHAM, SURREY. 
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‘RANSOMES’ 

LAWN MOWERS 

"The Best in the World.” 



HAND LAWN 
MOWERS OF 
ALL TYPES. 



* Lion ’ 
The Best 
Cheap 
Machine. 


also 

MOTOR, HORSE, PONY 

and 

DONKEY MOWERS. 

PROMPT DELIVERY. 

Write for List No- 100 to 

Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd., 

Orwell Works, Ipswich. 

Sold by nil Ironmongers and Seedsmen. 
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The Common Silver Fir. 

While I agree with “ li. M.'s” eulogy of this 
fine Umber tree, I regret that bis recommen¬ 
dation to plant it must be met with a caveat, 
owing to Uie lies traction wrought upon it In 
recent years by a species of chorines, or tree- 
louse. II must be close on thirty year.? 
since Air. Mungo Ferguson (now Viscount 
Novar) told me that tie had lieen compelled 
to give u.p planting it owing to llie ravages 
of that pest. No symptoms of chernies being 
manifest in Hie West, we continued planting 
it. in the belief that, the mischief was limited 
to the eastern districts of Great Britain. 
However, our plantations of the Caucuftan 
Silver Fir (Abies NordmaimianeO had al¬ 
ready suffered severely. Out of many thou¬ 
sands raised from seed and planted out. I>e- 
t.wecu ISSti and IS90. I ±lo not suppose more 
than a few hundred have survived. The 
attack was all but universal upon trees 25 
feet to 30 feet high, and very few have re¬ 
covered. From the Nordmatin Silver the 
pinisitc spread to the common Silver, with 
similar fatal result, except, in-this respect— 
1 bci t, whereas I lie Norduiaiuis are seldom at¬ 
tacked toll about tJie age of twenty to thirty 
years, the common Silver usualliy suffers lie- 
fore it is 0 feet high. We have, in conee- 
tiueuee, found it necessary to give up planting 
both species, although other Silvers—A. 
uohllis, A. Veitehi, A. Webtoiana, and A. 
Pindrow—have hitherto proved Immune. 
The loss of Utese two species is a serious one, 
especially as A. peetinata is practically the 
only Conifer that will tlorive vigorously under 
high wood, and is, consequently, invaluable 
for underplanting. 

There is reason to suspect that Oliermes 
obietis was introduced to this country with 
A. Nordmanniana. Support is found for this 
view in the history of the fine forest of 2,000 
acres piniited forty to fifty years ago at, Ben- 
ir.ore, in Argyll. It consists almost exclu¬ 
sively of coniferous trees. Iu examining the 
record kept of the species planted, I was 
struck by the faet that A. Xordimaimiana was 
used in much greater quantity than any other 
tree ; hut now there are hardly any survivors 
on the ground. Hebbebt Maxwell. 

ilonrelth. 


flotes of the Week. 

Euoryphla pinnatlfolla _This is, unfortu¬ 

nately, rather tender, but even in Scotland 
in gardens near the sea it has been quite a 
success for many years, increasing annually 
in size and beauty, even away from a wall. 
Iu colder parts it should not be trusted ex¬ 


cept. on a wall. It gains in value from the 
fact of 'its flowering In August and Septem¬ 
ber, a time when few other shrubs are in 
bloom.—S. AitNorr. 

The Hollyhock disease. —Last year I had 
some really magnificent Hollyhocks. They 
wen* planted out in groups in borders in 
spring, hut in a few months' time I found the 
leaves were badly diseased. As I had no 
liver of sulphur (the recognised cure) at hand 
I used a solution of common flowers of 
sulphur, spraying It oil to the leaves through 



Iris bucharica,. (See page 181.) 


a rosed water-can. I suppose I used a good 
handful of sulphur to a gallon of water. I 
noticed afterwards that the grains of 
sulphur had adhered to the leaves. Any 
really badly-diseased leaves I removed at 
once. No further signs of the disease were 
observed. My plants threw up stems 12 feet 
high and flowered magnificently. They are 
still in my borders looking thoroughly 
healthy. Perhaps these notes may be useful 
to some of your readers.— M. McCi.intoch. 

Forsythia Intermedia var. spectabilis.— 

The arching branches of this beautiful early 
flowering shrub are again lade.u with bloom. 
Valuable as these are when laden with their 
deep yellow flowers in the open air, they are 


equally so cut for the house, where good- 
sized sprays, cut in tlie bud stale, open freely, 
and are very effective. This clutrtning shrill) 
may be increased freely if a few of the lower 
branches are pegged down to tile soil ; in¬ 
deed, it often layers itself.—E. G. >S. 

Early Sweet Peas.— Owlug to the mild 
weather experienced this winter, autunm- 
kowu Sweet IV,is arc very forward, 1 have 
already (the third week in February) staked 
a row which was sown on September 2Sth, 

1 Stitt). Tendrils are quite numerous.- 
Turn kb. 

Chionoscillas. Where Scilias or Cliiouo- 
doxas are grown, there is now appearing a 
goodly number of what are called Chiotio- 
scillae. hybrids lietwecn the two genera. 
They vary a good deal, the van',alien largely 
depending upon the parentage. The earliest, 
of the Chionoscillas seen in this country was 
apparentl.v between Chionodoxa Lticilke and 
Scilla hi folia, but since then others have 
been raised, which have as their respective 
jsirenls S. bifolia. S. sibirlca, Chionodoxa 
giguutea, C. Lucille. C. sardensls, and 0. 
Tmolusi. Some of these are very beautiful, 
although, it is only fair to say, not more so 
than their parent*. Seedlings from these 
hybrids revert largely to one or oilier of the 
originals, hut in the next generation a pro¬ 
portion remains true to the bi-generic charac¬ 
ter or reverts to the Clitonosellla again. 
These hybrids have also been found in the 
natural iiabitats of tlie plants.—S. Auxorr. 

Chionodoxa gigantea.— Many admirers of 
Cliionodoxns have a high opinion of C. 
gigantea. No doubt their opinion is justified 
so far as the size of the flowers is concerned, 
but it Is open to question whether the variety 
is superior—indeed, equal—to 0. Lucilhe as 
u decorative variety. The latter is by far 
the more free-flowering, and it cannot be sur¬ 
passed in the way of colour. Whatever may 
be the exiierienee of others, mine is that 
colour is not the strong point of 0. gigantea, 
■and while the flowers of this may be larger, 
the spikes are less numerous and weaker in 
stem than those of C. Luellhe.- W. McG. 

—-— Among flic earliest of the Glories of 
the Snow we have the lovely Chionodoxa 
gigantea, often called C. grandiflora. Col¬ 
lected bulbs vary in shade of colour, some 
being more lavender and some bluer than 
others, while the flowers differ also iu size 
and effect. C. Alloni does not differ much 
from C. gigantea, and it is doubtful if it is 
fixed enough to he justifiably classed either 
as a distinct species or even as a variety. It 
is said to grow taller and to have more than 
one flower on a stem, hut this does not ap¬ 
pear 'to be the rule, and my conviction is that 
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C. gigaulea is so varied that a careful selec¬ 
tion will yield many flowers of equal value 
with those of C. Alien!. The dwarf habit, 
large flowers, and pleasing shade of lavender, 
lilac, or blue of C. gignntea should lead to its 
being more highly favoured In the future.— 

S. An.voTT. 

Skimmia fragrans —Very attractive at the 
end of February is this evergreen shrub 
when, smothered with panicles of fragrant, 
yellowish-white flowers. Although groups.of 
this useful shrub are beautiful in tlie open 
air, the fragrance of the flowers when cut 
and placed in rooms is too strong to lie en¬ 
joyable.—G. M. 

The Caucasian Alder (Alnus .suboordata),— 
At the present time (mid-February) this 
tree, laden with immense numbers of red and 
yellow catkins, is most attractive. The cat¬ 
kins are borne in zigzag clusters, five or six • 
catkins to each, and as much as 0 inches in 
length. As they age clouds of pollen are dis¬ 
persed, rendering their use in vases unsatis¬ 
factory, which is rather a pity, for arranged 
In that way they are very beautiful. Tbe 
Caucasian Alder is a handsome tree in leaf, 
and grows rapidly In good, moist, loamy 
noil. It is a wonder this graceful tree is 
not more grown.—G. SI. S. 

Rhododendron clliatum.— On March 12tli 
several of the flower-buda of this lovely 
Himalayan Rhododendron were fully open, 
which, even in Sussex, Is rather early. I 
think the most beautiful period of this shrub 
is just before the wax-like buds expand. 
The ti]>s at that time are of a delightful 
rosy-red, changing as they ojieu to jiale pink, 
and becoming white with age, The trusses 
of flowers when fully ojien have a graceful, 
drooping appearance. With me this Rhodo¬ 
dendron assumes a more spreading than up¬ 
right habit, and, although l!overs are borne 
freely and the plants quite healthy, it takes 
several years before it. reaches 4 feet in 
height, yet it is said to grow 0 feet high, and 
double that In diameter, in Cornwall. It 
used to grow very freely with me in Surrey. 
It is one of the la rents of the popular it. 
pnecox.—E. M. 

Pulmonaria azurea (Lungwort).—This is a 
free-flowering and pretty plant for the rock 
garden or other raised position, where ils 
rich Gentian-blue flowers can be seen to ad¬ 
vantage. The colour is rather unusual in 
February, aud, though only a single bloom 
be open, it quickly catches the eye. The 
subject of this note is one of the best, of tbe 
Lungworts, growing about 9 inches in height. 

It is now blooming freely In various posi¬ 
tions. I’, officinalis, more generally called P. 
snecharata, is also in bloom, the flowers at 
first, of a pleasing rosy shade turning blue 
with age. This plant produces flowers of 
liolli colours at, the same lime, for which 
reason it lias long been a favourite in gar¬ 
dens. The mottled leaves are small at first, 
but once the flowering is passed these develop 
great vigour, and are then very handsome. 
The majority of the Lungworts enjoy partial 
shade, but are nevertheless, quite at home in 
the open border.—E. M. 

The Mew Zealand Forget-me-not.— Myoso- 
lldium nobile is a fine plant where it does 
well. It has large, extremely handsome 
glossy leaves and big trusses of large blue 
flowers. There is also a white variety, M. 
nobile album. It is. unfortunately, not too 
hardy, but is specially happy by the sea 
coast. Even north of the Tweed it, may be 
well grown (by the sea, but It is frequently 
desirable to protect the plants with some 
straw or hay put loosely, yet firmly, about 
the plant to ward off spring frosts. I have 
seen some fine plants in a few Scottish sea¬ 
side gardens, but there great care is needed 
to protect the new growths from frost. It 
lias been well grown in I lie unique garden of 
Mr. M’Duuu II at Logan, Wigtownshire, where 
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it shares wonderful climatic conditions with 
many other choice plants.—Ess. 

Iris Danfordis. —Being unfortunate in not 
possessing a garden, I have not grown Iris 
Danfordke, and am, therefore, not justified 
In giving “N. L.,” in the Issue of March 5Ui, 
ally cultural hiuls. It may interest him, how¬ 
ever, to hear how I found it growing in its 
native haunts in (he Taurus Mountains. I 
was up in those parts shortly after the 
armistice, and during a visit to the famous 
“ Cilicia n Gates” I found several plants of 
this charming little Iris in full bloom. They 
were growing low down in the gorge a few 
feet above the German military road, facing 
east, but well sheltered by the opposite bank. 
The position, though doubtless hot and dry in 
summer, was at lliat time (about the middle 
of March if 1 remember rightly) none too 
sunny. The plants were growing in pockels 
of yellow soil of medium texture, well 
drained, doubtless, but certainly quite moist. 
1 was not sure of the name of the Iris, so I 
took a plant back in a tin and showed it to 
Herr Siehe, who at once named it for me, 
aud congratulated me on finding a plant that 
was apparently none too common In that dis¬ 
trict. Herr Siehe’s name, of course, is well 
known in connection with several of the Asia 
Minor Irises. Perhaps “ N. L.” would try 
giving Iris Danfordiai a somewhat cooler and 
moist or position?—S. 1>. Rowi.ands, It oath, 
Cardiff. 

• Quite one of the most precious of 
early-flowering Irises is this sturdy ami 
good kind, figured in the issue of March 
Ifilh, p. 147. It. is yellow In colour, 
though mingling with that there would ap¬ 
pear almost an underlay of green, and withal 
a more or less copious spotting of the last 
colour named. Rarely exceeding 4 inches or 
thereabouts in height, if appeals at once by 
reason of bright colouring, by strength, and. 
sturdiness of habit, and by its compactly 
modelled flowers, attributes which no other 
njiecJcs shares with it. Hence tills sturdy- 
growing kind is in a category of Its owii. 
distinct, and welcome among many that ap¬ 
pear in February or March. Because of 
these things, it. is valuable in pans in the 
cold house, where, protected from wind aud 
storm, it has a chance of playing Its part and 
affording pleasure to the cultivator for the 
longest possible lime. A score of its bulbs 
may quite easily be accommodated lu, a pun 
S inches in diameter, the bright patch of 
colour these afford amply repaying for the 
trouble and care involved in bringing the 
plants to the flowering stage. Quite hardy, 
if may be bad in the rock garden, too, pre¬ 
ferably always in a sheltered place, where 
protection could bo given as the flowering 
period approached. A well-drained, sandy 
loam suits it perfectly.— E. II. Jenkins. 

Kerria japonlca, —For many years this old- 
fashioned shrub was only known by its 
double-flowered variety, which was widely 
distributed throughout the country, aud iii 
many places shared, with Iiyrns'japonica, 
Bibos sntigulneum, Rosemary, and lavender, 
a place in collage gardens. It suckers 
freely, and the detachment of a Lwig witii a 
little roof, is quite sufficient to ensure its 
presence in another garden. The type with 
single orange flowers came later, and for 
many years afterwards was little known, 
although it is quite an effective plant. Grow¬ 
ing 2 feet, to 3 feet high, if forms a dense, 
shapely bush of green, twiggy shoots, from 
which the orange flowers, each an Inch or so 
across, are borne freely in April. It is un¬ 
proved by a vigorous thinning ouL of the 
flowering wood as soon as tbe blooms fade, 
the object being to keep it supplied with 
vigorous young wood. The old double- 
flowered variety is much stiffer in habit, 
taller, ami less dense than the type*. it 


some being nearly 2 inches across, whilst on 
other plants they may not exceed 1 Inch. A 
very large-flowered form grew at one time 
lu the old garden of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Chiswick. This was considered 
the best form lu Ute country. Both the tyjie 
and the double-flowered variety are good 
plants for forcing, although not often used 
for the purpose. 1,1 fled In October and 
potted, they may be placed in the forcing- 
house in December lo flower in January.—D. 

Narcissus Ajax W. P. Milner.— This Is one of 
the smaller-flowered varieties, with good 
trumpet and perianth, and of a pleasing shade 
of yellow. It. Is also an early bloomer, and 
has been In flower here for a week or more. 
It is now cheap for those who want to plant 
in quantity and are not devoted lo the huge 
blooms of some of the newer Daffodils.—S. A. 

Chrysanthemum arcticum was planted here 
twenty years ago, flowered twice, and then 
disappeared. Ill 1919 quantities of seedlings 
came up, but have not flowered. In the spring 
of 1920 a seedling came up in a sort, of 
moraine facing north, but getting afternoon 
sun. It flowered freely from June to October, 
about (i inches high.— E. C. BrxTo.v 
lictlws-y-Ctxd. 

Erythronlum Hartwegi.— From my point of 
view the only good thing that can be said 
about this Dog’s-tooth Violet is the fact that 
it is one of the earliest—if not the very 
earliest—to bloom. All the Erythroniums arc 
fleeting, but E. Hurt'.vogt is worse than the 
others in this respect. I tried planting it lit 
the partial shade afforded by a Rhododendron 
in order to see whether the flowers might last 
longer, but the result was that the plants 
refused to bloom during tlie following year, 
and, on the whole, the variety does not ap¬ 
pear to be worth inclusion.—W. McG. 

Narcissus minor— While I read in Gardkn- 
ixo of Narcissus minor being in bloom at 
Monreith and at Snnnymead, I find that here 
there is but a single flower expanded on March 
fith, although the bulk of the blooms will be 
iqien in a week’s time. It is strange that the 
distance of a few miles makes such a differ¬ 
ence, and 1 generally look ujion Kalmae as 
being earlier than Its immediate neighbours. 
The most advanced colony of N. minor is in a 
small, well-sheltered piece of roekwork be¬ 
hind a greenhouse; in the Grass the blooms 
are less forward. There Is, at present, but 
one of the Snowflakes in bloom.—W. McG., 

Hot moe. 

Discaria longispina. —I am curious to know 
bow far tilts South American shrub is hardy, 
ns I have only seen it In a few southern 
British and Irish gardens, where the climalie 
conditions were specially favourable. Even 
there it was given a specially-favoured ppsi- 
lion, so Unit I am dubious about ils being 
reliable even in average districts in the British 
Isles. It is a distinct and pleasing shrub for 
a large rock garden where, planted against a 
little eminence, it could creep over and 
embellish It with its spiny branches scantily 
furnished with true leaves, but freely 
decorated with the pretty bell-shaped 
yellowish-white flowers which pass off pinkish. 
—Dummies. 

Poisonous Gooseberry Thorns.— I have read 
witii interest from time to time in Gaudemno 
the notes and correspondence ns lo whether 
Gooseberry thorns are poisonous or not. The 
following from our local paper, I thought 
might interest some of your readers ;—“ The 
death of Mr. George Conplnnd was due lo 
blood poisoning, caused by the deceased acci¬ 
dentally pricking his finger while pruning a 
Gooseberry bush. Gangrene set, in, and at 
the Inquest Dr. II. Hargreaves stated that, 
owing to bis age—seventy-eight, years— it was 
Inadvisable to allow amputation of the arm." 
There seems to be great difference of opinion 
ou the above subject. In this case we find 
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the victim was an old man. It is a good 
thing that these cases are brought to notice 
by our medical men, and It clearly shows how 
dangerous the thorns of the common Goose¬ 
berry bush are to some people.—F. Ridsdalk, 
Wtlhcrby, Torts. 

The Spurge Laurel (Daphne Lnureolnb— 
This is appreciated by many because of the 
earlluess of the flowers and also the fragrance 
they exhale. The flowers are of a kind of 
greenish-yellow, and, save for their sweet 
scent, do not appeal to the multitude. The 
nice foliage and good habit of the Spurge 
Laurel alone would commend it for the 
shrubbery or for wild gardening. If js quite 
hardy, and delights in shade.—S. A. 

Gunneras.— A recent note on Gunnerns re¬ 
minds me of the well-known pieces in Sir 
0. 1). IIope-Dunbar's gardens at St. Mary's 
Isle. In this favoured situation, almost 
within a stone's throw of the sea, the 
Gunneras do magnificently and the foliage 
attains to gigantic dimensions. Not strictly 
hardy, It is but. rarely that these plants are 
Interfered with by frosts in this district, and 


while it is, at times, recommended that leaves 
be heaped over the crowns to protect them, in 
a general way It will be found sufficient If the 
foliage, as 11 dries off, is cut nnd laid over the 
crowns. This covering ought not to be re¬ 
moved too early in the year, ns the young 
growths are very susceptible to frost.—W. 
McG., Bnlmae. 

Sci I la bifolia White Queen.— Some few years 
ago I selected from among a lot of seedlings 
of Scllla bifolia alba a much finer form than 
the type, which has, as a rule, small blooms. 
This I called White Queen. Since that time 
my solitary bulb has Increased until I now- 
have a nice lit lie clump, which at present 
looks delightful in the rock garden. A great 
deal more attention ought, to be paid by bulb 
lovers to sowing seeds of their favourites. 
The results would. In most cases, well re¬ 
ward the raiser, although one has to wait so 
long before anything tangible materialises. 
It is some years before one can expect the 
•seedlings to flower, and even then they do 
not show their true character, generally re¬ 
quiring a year or two more to blossom out 
Into full beauty. The Seilla above named Is 
pure white.—Ess. 


FfllllT. 

Education in Fruit Culture. 

Tex poles of allotment land were acquired in 
Temple Fortune Lane, Go-filers Green, in 
March, 1920. The ground was part of an old 
nursery which had been neglected for ninny 
years. It contained a very large amount of 
Couch and Bindweed. One-third was 
hurriedly cleared 111 order to get some trees 
planted fora demonstration on March 271 It, 
1920. The following wore planted :—Three 
sorts of Apples, two of each, Bromley's Seed¬ 
ling, Stirling Castle, and Lane's Prince 
Albert; one Tear Durondcan; one Plum 
Monarch; one row each of Gooseberries, Blnck 
Currants, and one row of Red and White 
Currants. Owing to the lateness of the sea¬ 
son and to the fact that the stocks of fruit- 
trees were very low at the time, the trees 
obtained were not of first quality. It was 
felt, however, that Ibis was no detriment ns 
it, would afford average gardeners a good op- 
portnnity of similarly treating their own 1 roes, 


many of which would l.e of that type. For 
tills season's planting four plants of maiden 
Apple-trees were purchased, two each of 
Lane's Prince Albert, Wellington, Worcester 
Pen nun In, nnd Radford Reality, and n further 
planting demonstration was given on January 
22ml, 1921, on which afternoon the first hatch 
was pruned In the presence of a large number 
of members. Since that date one each of the 
maidens hns been out back to test the ad¬ 
visability or otherwise of pruning the same 
season as planted or deferring the operation 
uni 11 the next winter. As the first portion of 
the ground was not properly cleaned for the 
reason already stated it has been decided to 
remove the trees lo the third section next 
winter, thus affording ail opportunity for a 
demonstration in root-pruning. The ground 
will then lie cleaned and prepared for a 
further planting. Owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining the voluntary services of already 
overworked committee men .arrangement s have 
been made with a member of the Association 
whereby lie agrees to keep the ground clean 
on condition that he is allowed to inlercrop. 
The outlay will not cost very much, the ex- 
I>enditurc being spread over three years. 
After that period some of the best-developed 


trees may be sold to members, maidens being 
put in their place. The idea is to afford op¬ 
portunities for progressive nnd seasonal in¬ 
struction In fruit-growing and to find which 
vnrieties, old or new, will do best in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. It Is also hoped to obtain stocks 
for demonstration in budding nnd grafting. 
The arrangements nre under the supervision 
of Mr. J. T. Marks, Hie estate gardener to 
the Hampstead Garden.Suburb Trust, I,td.. 
who carried out Hie first ten years’ fruit-tree 
planting and training nt RnumevlUe. 

II. 1*. Mf.ruimax, Secretary of the 
Hampstead Garden .Suburb Allol- 
mentsnnd Horticultural Association. 


Apple Brantley's Seedling. 

From December to May this Is one of the 
most useful kitchen Apples we have, and 
though we do not consider it equal to Lame's 
Prince Albert, so valuable for the dessert, 
when all others are past, Bromley’s is h good 
second, and one of the best late keepers we 
have. As a standard it makes a vigorous 
growth, nnd Ls a constant bearer. We have 
had tills variety in May in the north without 
any difficulty, the fruits keeping well without 
shrivelling. Wlint makes Bromley’s so valu¬ 
able is its excellent cooking qualities and its 
brisk acid flavour. There is probably no 
better home-grown, lale market Apple than 
Bromley's. Grown ori the Paradise stock, it 
makes a good tree, and with occasional thin¬ 
ning out a most fertile growth. This variety 
does remarkably well on heavy land or In 
moist, low-lying situations. 


Grafting. 

(Reply to “ F. K.”) 

Apbil is the month ifor grafting, nnd tlie 
earlier the better, before the very hot weather 
sets in, as the scions nnd stock unite more 
quickly while the weather is showery. Do not. 
attempt grafting very old or cankered trees; 
far better root out and replant; but healthy, 
medium-sized trees of worthless varieties may 
be made, to pay within three or four years by 
working a belter on to Hie said slock. Cut 
the branches fairly hard back. It Is bad 
IKjlicy to have from 2 feet to 3 feet of bare 
stem below Hie graft, and with young trees 
It Is not necessary. See how much belter a 
tree looks when worked quite close home to 
what it does ns aforesaid. A little judgment 
ls required In choosing varieties for orchard 
standards, as it ls not all sorts that are a 
success on the Crab, many making rampant 
growth, yet failing to form fruit-buds. As 
regards 

Mode of c.raftixg. It is doubtful whether 
rind-grafting can be improved on when the 
trees to be worked are of moderate size. It 
is the quickest, and, if securely tied on, ns 
soon as new growth extends there is Utile 
fear of the grafts being blown out or broken 
off. Saddle-grafting, also whip or tongue- 
grafting nre preferred by many, as being more 
secure. Cleft-grnfling, I think, is Hie most 
objectionable, and very little of it is done now. 
Whichever mode is favoured the outer bark 
of both scion and slock must meet, or the 
union will fail. Two or three buds on each 
graft nre enough to leave—one would be suffi¬ 
cient if a new or scarce variety—and clean 
cuts are essential, ns well ns secure tying nnd 
claying, to prevent the nir penetrating to 
where slock and scion nre lo unite. Two- 
year-old growths may be utilised as grafts, 
but usually wood made last season is pre¬ 
ferred, and seemingly starts away more 
kindly. . The old shoots should be worked 
on la rge trees If obliged to use such growths. 
Bind each graft firmly with raffia, and then 
clay to exclude light: and air, making it like 
an egg in shape, and, should the clay crack, 
moisten afresh and cover with Moss, which 
should be kept dump with a svringe until 
growth is nppnre^ 1gjr . |fr|;r T. 
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Perns for Rooms. 

Many of llit'se, most, beautiful in themselves, 
are of but little value for bouse decoration. 
To lmve them suitable for this purpose the 
fronds must, be green, yet so hardy as not to 
be affected by the cohl .draughts from open 
windows. How often do we see during the 
winter the frosty air blowing in on plants ns 
they stand on tables near the windows, and 
if such are at till lender their foliage is soon 
out. down. Among Ferns there are but few 
more useful for this work than the 1’teris 
family. Their fronds’are hardy, and at the 
same time many of the species are most 
pleasing. If we lake 

I*. Titian i .a we shall find that more of tills 
variety finds Its way to the market Ilian any 
other. It is alike useful in a young and small 
slate as well as. when grown to a goodly size. 
This species, particularly if not Ion touch pot- 
bound to need freriuent watering, stands well 
in a room, as plants in sneli places are apt to 
get dry, |«irl ion tally during the summer. In 
small pots Ibis plant is most useful, for when 
wi ll grown it can lie employed for a variety 
i>f purposes, and being of such free linhit if 
makes, in a a incli or (i-ineh pot, a niee speci¬ 
men well furnished with its noble fronds. 
Seedlings are so easily raised that a good 
stock may lie worked up in a short time. It 
is not at all particular as lo soil, but a light, 
rtcli. sandy loam seems lo sail it best. 
Thousands of plants of 

I’. sKitrtn.ATA are sold daily in our mar¬ 
kets, lints testifying lo its popularity for 
decoration. Its hardy constitution, easy 
cultivation, and graceful habit at once place 
it in the front of our decorative Ferns. Either 
in small pots or when grown lo a larger size 
it is alike useful, as its light, graceful fronds 
lend themselves lo almost any place, and be¬ 
ing of such a lasting nature do not soon suffer 
when exposed to cold winds or allowed lo get 
dry. The freedom with which this variety is 
produced from spores, and the rapidity of ils 
giowtli. enable it to be used more often than 
could otherwise be done were it more tender. 
It enjoys n liberal amount of water, and 
should not ho exposed lo the scorching rays 
of the sun during summer, otherwise Hie 
fronds are not of that freshness so desirable. 
There are several varieties of this, all more 
or less beautiful. 

1’. crktica is deservedly one of the most 
popular greenhouse species for decora I ion, 
particularly Hie variety known as 1’. c. ali o- 
llncnta, the bright line down the centre 
making it very attractive, more especially 
when the fertile fronds are removed. 

Lomaria (imn.\ in a young slale is very 
attractive, and thousands are used every year 
for table anil other deeoratlons. Grown in 
small pots it is most useful, and may ho em¬ 
ployed for a variety of purposes: I lie light, 
rnim like fronds, which grow so close lo the 
pot, enabling the plants to l.e used in places 
where if is difficult to have Palms. When 
grown in a (i-inch pot Hie plants are very 
useful for vases, bill they must on no nccount 
be allowed to get. dry at Hie roots, or they 
soon stifTor. 

I.vc .odium .TAroxicuM is usually grown in 
gardens under the name of l.ygodlnm 
scanilens. For decoration it is most useful, 
as ils slender climbing stems may bo employed 
in a variety of ways. When grown in small 
pots the growths can be trained round pier 
glasses, etc. They are also useful for table 
decoration and for hanging baskets. The 
fronds arc very leathery, and stajul a long 
time in water, which is a great, advantage. 
At one time no Ferns were so much in re¬ 
quest for decoration as 

Awantums. Either out or in pots there 
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was always a demand for them, but since the 
gmuihouso forms of Asparagus have become 
so popular there is not the same call for 
Aillniitiims. Still, as pot plants, particularly 
in a small slate, they are much in request, 
and thousands are sold dally in our markets. 
Being of such easy culture, and nrconimo- 
dating themselves to all sorts of places, they 
are sure In remain in favour so long as there 
is a rage for small plants. When well grown 
they make niee subjects for rooms, but llioy 
mnst on no account he allowed to get dry at 
the roots or lie stood in Hie draught, or the 
fronds will soon shrivel up. Fine specimens 
may be grown in the eourse of a few months, 
particularly if well foil with manure-water. 
As lo soil, they are not at all particular so 
long as it Is of a light, sandy nature. A. 
ruiio.iturn should not be grown in loo much 
heal, neither ought the plant In have a dense 
shade, or Hie foliage will be of very little use 
for culling. A. gracilliiiHim ought to lie 
grown fully exposed to the sun to make the 
fronds hardy if they are lo lie of any value. 

L G. 


Propagating Ferns. 

Most of the ordinary sorts, such 11 s are ex¬ 
tensively grown for market, may bo propa¬ 
gated at. almost any season of the year, but 
early in the spring is the best time, especially 
for all the choicer sorts. Those from spores 
make the best plants ; therefore, this method 
should lie adopted in all cases where Hie 
njores can be obtained. It. often liapjieus, 
however, that, although there may be every 
appearance of properly developed spores, from 
some cause or other they prove unproductive. 

Sowing scores.-^ The first tiling is to be 
careful lo select the fertile fronds of each 
species from plants Hint are growing in sucli 
a position as lo have had Ihe best chance of 
properly maturing the fertile fronds. They 
should not have been growing where they 
could come into contact witli the 00111,111011 
sorts which produce spores in great abund¬ 
ance and germinate very quickly, for these 
will prove troublesome weeds, wliilcti will 
overgrow and destroy those sorts which take 
longer to germinate. The most troublesome 
Fern weeds are Neplnodlum mode. I’teris 
longtfolln, 1’. tremuln, anil some of the Gym- 
nograimnas, especially G. Martens!. It Is 
not always possible to obtain fronds from 
plants that have been quilo Isolated, but it is 
a good plan to have’a soft brush to clear off 
any s)ores that have settled on the upper side 
of the fronds. I 11 preparing the (wits they 
may lie filled to within linlf nil inch of the 
Hop with good loam, which should have been 
thoroughly cleansed from worms, etc. It 
should lie pressed down firmly, and n slight 
sprinkling of light sandy pent may bo used 
on the surface, or a good preparation of pow¬ 
dered rim-renal, pen'. crook-dust, and sand 
sifted through a line sieve. After a good 
watering the pits will lie ready. No surface 
watering should bo given after the spores 
are sown, but the pots should he stood ill 
stutters, and each should be covered with a 
piore of glass. They may lie placed in any 
warm, shady position, and the saucers may 
he filled up with water as they require it, 
but should not. always lie Kept full, for 
while Hie pots are moist outside it. is evident 
Hint, the soil is wet enough. 

PnicKixo off.— This should bo done ns soon 
as Hie little green prnllinlia have covered Hie 
surface of the pots. The pots for tile recep¬ 
tion of these should be prepared with good 
drainage and filled up with light, peaty soil. 
The seedlings may be taken out. in Utile 
patches and lightly pressed on the surface of 
the soil. Only Hie forwnrdest should be 
taken out the first time and the seed-[x>t s 
kept, as the first crop of seodlings may contain 
mostly common sorts, which will overgrow 


the sort that is most desired. As soon as the 
seedlings begin to make the first tiny fronds 
tliey may bo divided again. After they arj 
pricked off I bey will require to lie kept in a 
close, rather moist situation for a time. In 
raising Ferns from spores n great point is to 
save all that make an appearance, not de¬ 
stroying the seed-pols until It is evident Hint 
the right sort lias been obtained, or that there 
Is no further chance of getting it. Surface 
watering should lie avoided ns much as pos¬ 
sible until the seedlings are well established : 
if standing on a moist bottom and kept well 
shaded they will requite very little moisture. 
If well watered, once in three or four days 
will be often enough. Ji Is led ter lo water 
thoroughly than to be continually sprinkling 
the surface. 

Divisions. —Some of Hie AdJnntums, the 
Davallias, \ephrolepisos, Polypodlums, and a 
few of the I’terises may be readily increased 
by dividing old plants. R Is sometimes re¬ 
commended that, this should be done while 
the plants are la a dormant state, but I have 
generally found it best to divide the plants 
after they have started Into active growth. 
If done carefully the young fronds will not 
suffer, and the planls start again much better 
than when disturbed while they were Inactive. 
A great point is to prepare the plants before¬ 
hand. Those that have been si a ruling long 
and have become iKit-bound should hare the 
surface soil removed and some good fresh soil 
added. If this is done, some new roots will 
be made on the surface, which will he a great 
help in giving the divisions a stark Another 
lmjiortant point is that when the divisions 
lire made, oare should be taken that It is 
done where the plants are not exposed to cold 
draughts. Evcrylltiing should be in readiness, 
si tlmt no delay occurs. They should be 
jotted, watered, and placed in a close, shady 
position as quickly as possible. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Maidenhair Ferns in poor condition.— My 

Maidenhair Ferns have been very sickly for a 
long lime, the fronds having turned brown ns 
if dying. When having them repotted I found 
the lower part of Hie soil full of white 
maggots. Gan you give me a reason for this? 
They had Moss al Hie bottom of the jots. 
Would this nccount for it in any way?— 
rrErtts. 

[The toots of your Ferns are attacked by 
Hie grubs of Hie black Vine weevil 
(Otioirliynehiis sulcal us), or by those »f a 
very nearly allied species, llie cday-coloured 
weevil (O. picipes). The grubs of these 
weevils are so much alike Hint It is impossi¬ 
ble lo tell them apart: however, that is of 
little consequence, ns the habits of both in¬ 
sects are exactly the same. These grubs feed 
on the roots of various plants. Primulas. 
Begonias, Cyclamens, and Ferns being 
especial favourites. There is no belter way 
of destroying the grtlbs than shaking the 
plants out and picking out Hie grubs. It is 
utmost, impossible to kill them while nt the 
roots with an Insecticide, ns Hie laller loses 
so much of ils virtue In passing through the 
soil, and if applied In sufficient quantities and 
of sufficient: strength to kill the grubs the 
plants would also be injured. The weevils 
are very injurious lo the leaves of various 
plants, and particularly Vinos. They only 
feed at night, hiding themselves during the 
day so carefully Hint they are very difficult to 
find. If they are attacking plants in pols, 
during the day lay the pots 011 their sides on 
a while elnlit, and after it has been dark for 
an hour or so suddenly throw a bright light 
on Hie plants: this will probably cause the 
beetles lo fall, and lliev will be easily seen on 
the white elotli. If they do not fall give the 
plants a good jarring shake and search them 
wall.] 
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Narcissus cyclamineus in a Pot. 


I? thorp arc those who delight only in more 
size jn tJio Daffodil there are others equally 
fascinated by the miniatures of the race, of 
which the Cyclamen-flowered form so well 
shown In the accompanying illustration is 
one of the most popular. If is, of all its 
Irlhe, tile earliest to flower, hence valuable 
in the rock garden, atplne-house, or natu¬ 
ralised in cool places in the open, where only 
the shortest. Grass or herbage is permitted. 
The thing to remember when planting it in 
the open Is its preference for cool, moist: 
spots — it is often found in Nature near the 
rater's edge. I believe — in which respect it 
has much in common with other wild types. 
Ir Is, however, not fastidious as to soil, suc¬ 
ceeding well in peaty soil or sandy loam, 
though a cool and deep root-run is very ranch 
to its liking. The colour Is rich golden-yel¬ 
low, Its primary characteristics—eylindrienlly- 
\ 


would be assured. For such positions it is 
well worth while. One of the prettiest effects 
I have seen was in Sir Harry Veitoll's garden 
at Iturnliam Park, where, beneath Magnolias, 
it gradually strewed the ground with golden 
lubes in the earlier days of the year. Ilyluids 
'twist it and others are not numerous, one 
of the prettiest being N. m'mioyeln. raised ivy 
crossing N. minimus and the subject of our 
note by Mr. Herbert Chapman. The illustra¬ 
tion affords an excellent idea of the typical 
kind.— E. II. Jenkins. 


Growing Auriculas. 

Next autumn I hope to start with a few 
Auriculas in a frame. Perhaps between now 
ami then you would not mind giving a note 
on these interesting plants. Which are Hie 


the air possible, and the lights may be drawn 
off both day and night if the weather is fine. 
Tile mots will take a fair quantity of water, 
the object being sturdy, healthy growth to 
help the plants through (lie wittier. Green¬ 
fly must be watched for, and if any are 
noticed vaporise the frame at once. Towards 
the end of October less water will suffice to 
keep the plants healthy, and tlie last two 
months of Hie year are, perhaiis, the most 
anxious for Hie Auricula grower. Damp is 
tile great evtll, hut with care and attention 
Hie tda ills will'emerge without injury. Fresh 
air is essential, and the plants must be kept 
as dry as passible overhead. Water will only 
be nspiired lo prevent the soli becoming dust, 
dry. while it ought not. lo get sour through 
over-watering. The happy medium should 
be the golden rule. No water should accu¬ 
mulate in the heart or centre of the plant. 
Remove all decayed leaves, and watch for 
dirip from the lights, or serious damage may 
result. Suclt treatment is continued until 
February. If the weather is open, a little 
more water may be afl'orded, for the plants 
will begin to grow. At tills stage any offsets 
ear. be removed, and those with roots placed 
singly in pots 3 Inches In diameter, while 
those without roots are arranged around Hie 
edge of a pot, after the manner of cuttings. 
All the old plants should be examined, the 
surface soil lightly pricked over, nnd where 
necessary fresh compost added ; but a general 
top-drossing is not needed. In March the 
flower-spikes will commence to pusli up, and 
frost should be excluded from Hie frames. 
Keep the roots just moist nnd the plants onol, 
to prevent, the scapes becoming drawn and 
weak In consequence. Atprll is the month 
when Hie plants will bloom, nnd ilie beginner 
should endeavour to visit one of the shows, 
where he could choose varieties to suit his 
taste. As the plants pass out of bloom. Hie 
annual 


Repottixc. takes place, using a mixture of 
good yellow fibrous loam Hirer parts and one 
I art leaf-mould, with a moderate sprinkling 
of rotten cow-manure which has been rubbed 
through n J-inclt mesh sieve. A 5-lnch potful 
of crushed oyster shell may be added to 
every bushel of the mixture. Largo pots are 
not needed, nnd those of the long thumb typo 
without a riiu are best, depth being more im¬ 
portant than width. A tuple drainage ought 
to lie provided, and a thin layer of fibrous 
loam may be placed over the potsherds. 
Most of Hip old soil is removed, the lap roof, 
examined, and. if it shows signs of deray. 
the diseased pari is cut away and Hie wound 
dusted over with lime or powdered charcoal. 
The woolly a phis is generally present among 
tlie roots, and Tobacco powder may lie 
sprinkled over I hem, or methylated spirit ap¬ 
plied lo Hie affected partis with a small brush. 
Remove any offsets that are largo enough, nnd 
make the soil fairly firm ns the repotting pro¬ 
ceeds. When the jotting Is completed return 
the plants to the cold frame, give enough 
wafer lo wet the whole of Hie soil, aud only 
a little ventilation will be needed until the 
mots are on the move. A thin shading may 
he used when the sim is strong. When they 
have taken possession of Hie fresh soil an 
abundance of air must be given. The out¬ 
standing features of Auricula culture are 
careful attention to watering—liolh extremes 
of wet nnd dryness must he avoided—freedom 
from greenfly and other pests, a sweet, whole¬ 
some compost, plenty of ventilation, and the 
prompt removal of all decaying leaves.] 


Cuttings.— Continue to take off such cut¬ 
tings as may be needed. Coleuses, Alter- 
nnulheras, nnd Iresines are not now so fre¬ 
quently met with as was formerly the ease, 
lint these now root readily. The double 
Lobelia Kathleen Mallard ought not to lie 
overlooked at. this lime.—W. McO. 

Original from 


Narcissus cyclamineus in a pot. 


inclined, elognntily-senraled crown, nnd 
rigidly-reflexing jterianth segments—being 
well shown in the figure. It is rarely more 
than 15 inches high. As one of the gems of its 
race, valuable alike for its distinctive features 
and for its early coming, eiilllvalors should 
endeavour to secure seeds, sowing them at 
once in places where the plants are likely lo 
naturalise.—S. 

-The rein I rod net Ion of tills elegant sjie- 

i-ie.s from Oporto by Mr. Tail, after luiving 
been lost sight of for two or three eentnries. 
created unbounded interest a seore or more 
years si lice. Dwarf, dnlmtiy, distinct, anil, 
lierlia.ps, of its race the earliest lo flower. 
Hint it should attract attention was quite 
reasonable, while it Is interesting to stale 
Ihnt so long ago ns 1SS7 if obtained both a 
liotanieal and a First-elnss Certificate in Hie 
same year. Growing S inches or so'high 
when established. It Is admirably suited 
for cultivation in pins In the ro)d green¬ 
house, and. because of rich colouring and 
early flowering, one of Hie most attractive. 
It is well suited, too, to naturalising, succeed¬ 
ing well in dampish soil, or again when clus¬ 
tered about the base of flowering tree or 
shrub where in summer unusual dryness 


lies! sorts for an amateur to grow ; where can 
I get a good strain, nnd what should he the 
general lines of cultivation? -Clement 
Savaoe. 

[There are Severn I seel Ions of Auricula, 
sm-hastTljiiues, seifs, green-edged.grey-edged, 
nnd white-edged, nnd for the liegiuncr we 
would recommend Hie alp!no group. They 
are more easily grown, and the flowers of 
many kinds are very beautiful. A useful 
dozen would be Argus, Duke of York. Majes¬ 
tic, Thetis. Thyllis Douglas, Rlue Hell, Fire¬ 
fly. Et.trick. Rosy Morn, Tc-viotdalo. llrnnie, 
nnd AdnUrntinm. There are others in com¬ 
merce, Imi Hie above could very well form the 
nucleus of a collection. A catalogue should 
he procured from a nurseryman who spe¬ 
cialises in these plants, such ns J. Douglas, 
Great liookliaui, Surrey, or any of the hardy 
a 111 due plant growers. 

When growing Auriculas it should lie borne 
in mind that they are hardy, ami need no cod¬ 
dling. Only a cold frame free from drip is 
needed. We will assume Hint you will begin 
growing in September or Oelolie.r, and will 
shirt the cultural hints from that jioriod. 
During Sepilcmbcr the plnnt.s will need all 
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ORCHIDS. 

Brassavolas. 

The best of this genus it) 

B. Din by an a, o remarkable Orchid charac¬ 
terised by its broad, beautifully-fringed, 
almost white lip. The sepals and jtetals are 
creamy white shaded with green. A native 
of Honduras in Central America, it was 
introduced in 1S17, and in the following year 
it produced one of ils handsome flowers in 
the collection of Mr. Digbv, Minlerne, 
Dorset. At one time it was known as Delia 
Dlgbyuna, and it. crosses readily with lioih 
Delia and t'attleya. The hybrids, especially 
those which can trace their ancestry to the 
charming Cal I leva nnren, arc among the 
showiest of Orchids. Moreover, they possess 
a strong constitution, an attribute not re¬ 
tained by some of the Cattleyas after they 
have been Imported for a few years. A few 
good Itrasso-CatlleyaH sire Ilene, Cliftoni, 
Mrs. .1. Leemann. Mine. C. Mason, Thorntoni, 
La ngleyensis, and Veltehi. Some of tbesi> 
have been re-crossed with One varlelles of the 
hjbiata section of Catlleya. the progeny in¬ 
heriting the fringed lip from the Hrassavolu 
and the broad sepals- from the Cattleyas. 

It. ot.acca, much smaller in all ils parts 
than It. Dighyann, I«a native'of Mexico, and 
was Introduced silmut 1S.T7. The sepals and 
jielals are white shaded with green, the lip 
while, occasionally marked with pink and 
purple. A few hybrids have lteon raised, 1ml 
they are not of such value as those previously 
mentioned if judged from the decorative 
Standpoint. 

(Tt.ture.— The Brassavolas and their 
hybrids are of ensy culture, and may he 
grown in the same house with Licliat) and 
Cattleyas. During the winter (lie tempera¬ 
ture should fluctuate between 50 dogs, and 
110 dogs. Falir., the former when the weather 
is very cold, no harm accruing if the 
atmosphere, is fairly dry. Throughout the 
spring and summer the temperatures can he 
raised 5 degs. or-10 degs., while with sun- 
heal these figures can he exceeded, due regard 
being paid to atmospheric moisture and ven¬ 
tilation. Light i<s essential especially during 
(lie dull jieriod of the year, but in early 
spring, when the days begin to lengthen and 
the shin becomes more powerful, it will lie 
necessary to lower the blinds. Air should l:o 
admitted on all favourable occasions, and 
whenever I lie outside temperature is above 
45 degs. leave the bottom ventilators open a 
few inches during the night. A certain 
amount of "discretion is needed when dealing 
with the top ventilators, and cold, direct 
draughts must be prevented from passing 
over the plants. This can be done by noting 
the direction of the wind and opening the 
ventilators on the leeward side of the house. 

A more or less moist atmosphere is main¬ 
tained by sprinkling the floors and stages at 
intervals according to the slate of the 
weather and tile season. The 

CoMrosT should consist of Osmunda or A1 
fibre cut up fairly fine, and a moderate 
sprinkling of chopped Sphagnum Moss. If 
the above-named fibres are unobtainable 
good quality peat will do equally as well. 
Ordinary flower-pots are chosen and filled to 
one-tlilrd of their depth with broken pots¬ 
herds for drainage, over which is laid a thin 
layer of Moss to prevent the drainage being 
choked. When a plant begins to grow, and 
fresh soil is needed, it should be watched, 
nud directly young roots commence to push 
out from the bast* repotting must he done. 
Remove all the sour compost and dead roots 
and reduce the hack pseudobuibs to three. 
If the variety is a good one the pseudo- 
bulbs may be cut off and he used for propa¬ 
gating. Pot them up and place in a close 
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propagating frame until one of the dormant 
eyes breaks into growth. When repotting, 
press the rooting medium fairly firm and 
bring it up level with the rim of the re¬ 
ceptacle. I always like to arrange the newly- 
potted plants in a batch at the warmest end 
of the house, as here they can lie carefully 
tended, a little extra simile given, with an 
occasional spray overhead until they are re¬ 
established. Water must lie afforded in 
moderation or the soil will heroine sour and 
the roots decay. Plants not disturbed will 
require more liberal treatment. 

T. W. Tl. 


Odontoglossum citrosmum. 

Among flu* Moxiofin OdinitoRlossmiiR Ill’s 
occupies n iiitfli placo on ncooimt of its long, 
IJcmlulmia seapos of largo, round, fragrant 
flowers. A typical form lias while sepals anil 
petals often tinted with pale rose, while the 
lip is often of <\ deep rose colour. There are a 
few well-defined varieties, such as album, 
roseum. and punelatmn. The spikes are pro¬ 
duced during llie spring and early summer. 

♦ O. oil rosin n nr was introduced hv Mr. Barker, 
of Birmingham, through Ills-collector Boss, 
in 1S3S. The 

(Vi.TntB of tlf.o beautiful plant is slightly 
different from that of 1 lie O. orispuni section, 
and moreover the scapes are produced simul¬ 
taneously with the new growth, and not when 
the pseudo-bulbs are nearly completed. This 
fact, is important and should be noted when 
dealing with this Odonloglot. Early in the 
spring new growth begins, but it is necessary 
to keep the roots on the dry side until the 
fiower-spike« are seen. 11* l he plants are over¬ 
done with water at this period they usually 
fail to flower. After the spikes are removed 
any repotting may he carried out, but this 
is only necessary about every third year. 
Teak-wood baskets or pans with wire handles 
attached are suitable receptacles, and any of 
I lie usual fibres form n good rooting medium, 
'i’lie plants should be suspended near the roof- 
glass of the CaMleya-house, the light, warm 
position suiting them admirably. Water the 
roots freely when the plants are‘growing, but 
when tlie pseudo-bulbs are fully developed 
the supply is gradually diminished until it is 
almost entirely withheld. The plants then 
undergo a season of rest; the pseudo-bulbs 
will shrivel slightly, but this need cause no 
anxiety to the beginner, for they soon regain 
their rigidity in the spring, when water is 
afforded more liberally. When well grown, 
(). citrosmum is a handsome Orchid, the 
pendant racemes of rosy flowers being 
always admired. W. It. 


Cypripedium insigne. 

I am writing to ask you if you will'kindly 
give me your advice as to treatment of a 
plant, of Cyp/rlpcdium imiigne that docs not 
flower so well ns it should do. If is n large 
iplant: in a jot, and a few years ago threw up 
eighteen to twenty blooms. During flie last 
year or two I only got one luilf-dozen blooms. 
Do you think it should he repotted? If so. 
please tell me who!her I should break up the 
p'cint, or whether it would be best to lake 
■pieces from the outside. Please advise mo 
as to what kind of soil I should use for re¬ 
potting-.— Caohav. 

flf your plaint has not been repotted for a 
number of years, it has l*ecome overcrowded 
with old growths which have flowered, and 
arc, therefore, useless so far ns bloom Is 
concerned. We should have no hesitation in 
thoroughly overhauling the plant, and the 
present, is a suitable time to do lids. Turn 
the plant out of ils pot, pick out all the' 
drainage ami old soil, at the same time care¬ 
fully unravelling the roots with as little in¬ 
jury as losMible. The plant is then pulled to 


(pieces. The old growths that Irave flowered 
should be reduced to two behind each lend or 
growing point. These old growths that do 
not possess a young shoot may be potted up 
separately, and in due time some will break 
into growth, and eventually form nice, strong 
Plants. 1 The remainder can be either potted 
singly, or the whole can he so arranged as 
to form one compact specimen. No doubt 
you will find a smaller i>ot. wiii.1 he necessary. 
In any case, do not overpot. for it would he 
an easy matter in two years' time to provide 
a larger receptacle, without undue disturb¬ 
ance of Hip Dints. Your idea of Inking 
pieces from tile outside is a good one : we 
have often practised the method ourselves. 
If you do not rare to pull the plant to pieces, 
we recommend the nlxive. The rhizomes an 1 
severed two growths behind the leads, or 
new shoots. The severed portions are then 
removed and potted up. The centre of tlie 
old plant is allowed to remain intact, the 
spaces beihg filled up with fresh soil. Ordi¬ 
nary flower pots or fairly deep pans are 
chosen, and tilled to one-third of their depth 
with drainage, over which is placed n layer 
of Moss to keep the crocks free and <d«>u. 

The rooting medium should consist of good- 
quality fibrous loam one half and one half 
til irons pent, with a sprinkling of finely 
crushed crocks. The loam anil |eat are 
■pulled to pieces about the size of a Walnut, 
and all the fine, dusty particles are removed 
by means of a tine-mesh sieve. Make I lie 
toil fairly firm, and bring it up level with 
Hie rim of the pot. For a few weeks newly 
poiled plants require careful watering, hut 
keep Hie surrnundingis moist, which will 
ass'st the routs to get established. We are 
glad to hear you have been so successful 
with this desirable winter-flowering On-hid.J 


Cypripedium bellatulum. 

I was interested in the remarks of “ Kirk ' 
concerning this charming little Orchid, and it. 
once more proves that It docs not like a lot of 
moisture during the winter, a fact long 
known to present-day, Orchid growers. 
hcUatulum was introduced in 1S8S by Messrs. 
Low, and it is closely allied to C. Godefroy.-e. 
which became generally known in lS7ti. t\ 
hellntulum, a native or Siam, ,is of dwarf 
lialdt, the U iwets shell-shaped, creamy-white, 
conspicuously spotted with hi own-purple, 
while the foliage Is prettily tessclated. it 
flowers during the summer, although I 
have seen it in bloom at other seasons. 
The variety known as album is pure white, 
and is a choice and somewhat rare plant. 
Any repotting is done soon after flowering. 
I have tried it in various mixtures with vary¬ 
ing results. One of the lines), batches I have 
seen was grown in pure fibrous loam, hut for 
the general grower no doubt peat and loam 
are Hie. best compost. A few pieces of broken 
brick or charcoal may Ic added with 
advantage. Tots or pnns may he used, and 
they should be filled to one-half of their depth 
witli drainage. Make the soil fairly firm, 
anil care must be taken not to bury the young 
growth. It ought to rest on the surface; the 
new roots will eventually find their way into 
the soil. Grow the plants in the stove or 
warm Orchid-house, and arrange them where 
they are not likely to get sprinkled with 
water. At no time should water he allowed 
to accumulate in Hie axils of the leaves. The 
applicat’on of water is an important factor 
in the successful cultivation of litis Cypri- 
pedlum, and although the roots must never 
become really dry a much smaller quantity 
will suffice during the winter. 

Over-po'tling must he avoided, and when It 
is decided to repot a specimen it should be 
done carefully to prevent undue injury to the 
thick fleshy roots. The chief causes of 
failure are over-watering and a too moist 
atmosphere. W B. 
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OUTDOOR PMJ1TS. 

Some New Chinese Clematises 


Si.tep.al very attractive species of Clematis 
have been introduced from Ciiina within tlie 
last twenty years-, and sufficient time lias now 
eta|sell to allow of a fairly accurate estimate 
king formed, of their garden value. Some 
of them, unfortunately, are only reliable in 
those parts of the country where severe frosts 
nn not experienced, for, although they grow 
well almost everywhere and five in many 
places through mild winters, a hard winter 
will probably cnL them to the ground or per¬ 


haps kill them outright. There are others, 
however, that are perfectly hardy, and those 
arc excellent for planting near the base of 
small trees or large bushes over which they 
may ramhle at will, for Clematises are far 
more beautiful when grown in suoli a manner 
than when trained stiffly to walls or trellises. 
They succeed in good loamy soil, giving spe¬ 
cially good results in that containing a fair 
amount of chalk. Propagation can be effected 
by inruns of cuttings inserted in light soil in 
a close frame during summer. The follow¬ 
ing are very attractive :— 

('■ Armanm.—T his is a very strong-growing 
evergreen plant, reneliing 30 feet High, bear¬ 
ing in May, or sometimes earlier, large clus¬ 
ters of white flowers along a considerable 
Hart of last year's shoots. The flowers are 


each 2 inches or more across. Unfortunately, 
it. is not particularly hardy, although there 
are numerous gardens in the South of Eng¬ 
land where it gives excellent results. 

O', lasiaxdha is a native of both China and 
Japan, and grows into a large tangled mass, 
sometimes 15 feet or 20 feet high. The 
flowers are each nearly 2 inches across, white, 
or sometimes heavily stained with purple, and 
often about throe are carried in a cluster. It 


the last-named. The leaves fall soon after 
the flowers fade. 

C. Montana urnENs Is the best of all the new 
Chinese Clematises. Very like the old and 
well-known C. montana in liabSt, it can he 
distinguished by its reddish steins and red 
k-af veins. The flowers, reddlsli-purple in 
colour, arc borne very freely in May. It is 
aa excellent plant for placing at the foot of a 
trep, ns in the illustration, over which if 
ear. be allowed to ramble at will. 

O. .Montana var. Wilsoni is another new 
variety of tho old Mountain Clematis. It 
ditlms from the older plant in its large white 
flowers, being 3 inches across, and by its 
binoming in August instead of in spring. 

('. Rehderiana forms a very large tangled 
mass, sometimes growing over 20 feet high. 


It bears rather small, fragrant, yellow- 
flowers in large clusters during July and 
August. Wild in Western Chinn, it was in¬ 
troduced to France in 189S, and to this coun¬ 
try six years later, 

C. tanoutica is sometimes included as a 
variety of C. oriental is-. It is wild in Central 
Asia, and was introduced to this country in 
1898. It is perfectly hardy, and is distinct, 
from all other species by reason of its golden 
blossoms being much larger than those of 
other yellow-flowered Clematises. The 
flowers, borne during the greater part of 
summer, a.re followed by targe, hairy balls 
of seed. 


Polyanthuses. 

These popular plants are ideal for spring 
flowering, succeeding best where they are 
not exposed to sufficient, sunshine to spoil 
the colour of the flowers, a remark which 
applies more particularly to the dark varie¬ 
ties. They will, however, thrive .in beds 
and borders in almost any situation, and, if 
thought, desirable, bulbs, s-uch ns Tulips and 
Narcissi, may be dotted between the plants. 

A strain that hears large flowers of good 
form, and more or loss decided colours, is 
essential. Directly the flowering period is 
over the plants should be lifted, divided into 
single crowns, and planted In lines 18 inches 
apart. with a foot between each plant. 
Select, a shady part, of the reserve garden, 
and after planting give a good watering. 
During the summer the hoc may be used 
frequently, and if the weather is dry water 
must he given. Any surplus plants can lie 
removed to the wild garden, or planted near 
paths lending through a wood, where, if it 
is not. loo dry, they will become naturalised. 
Tlie beauty and charm of such subjects are 
further enhnneed if arranged so that one 
co-mes on them unexpectedly. 

To keep up a healthy, vigorous stock, it is 
necessary to raise seedlings each year, and 
if the grower saves his own seed, it. ought 
only to he gathered from the plants that 
have produced tlie finest flowers. It is often 
stated that seeds may he sown from May to 
August, lint I have found from experience 
that the earlier it is sown the better, for it 
often hni?pens that Polyanthus seed is some 
weeks before it germinates, especially if 
bought. The best plan is to sow directly It 
is ripe. Poxes lit led with a mixture of 
loam, leaf soil, and sand are suitable if a 
small quantity is required, but where a large 
number of plants Is needed, then a cold 
frame will answer. In any case, the seeds 
should be sown thinly and evenly, the soil 
kept moist, and the frame shaded until ger¬ 
mination takes place. When the seedlings 
arc- large enough, prick them out on a piece f 
of gimind shaded from strong sunshine, and 
if given ordinary attention they will make 
nice plants for placing in the beds or borders 
in October or November. Tlie IIose-in-Hose 
section is quaint, and at the same time has 
a charm of its own, buit how rarely do we see 
them. T. W. B. 


Spirtea Aruncus.— Although (tie herbaceous 
Spiraeas mostly require moist conditions, this 
noble plant is not at all particular in this re¬ 
spect, hut grows well iu an ordinary border. 
A well-grown clump is a magnificent sight, 
when iti full bloom, carrying twenty, thirty, 
or more of its immense creamy plumes of 
blossom. Tlie clumps grow to a great size, 
and the plant is a most accommodating one, 
giving no trouble, but coming up year after 
yenr. and each one better than tlie last. Dike 
most strong-growing tilings, it appreciates 
feeding, though it will give a good account of 
Itself for many years witli tlie minimum of 
attention. I have several clumps in my 
London garden, where if d^x-s very well, and 
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tlic oldest of them all. which has been planted 
about. twenty-live years, lias never had any 
inumtire at all since planting, or, indeed, any 
attention whatever except to cut down the 
old flowering steins. It Is a glorious object 
in the border every year, though the flowering 
plumes would probably foe finer if it were fed 
occasionally.—W. O. c. C. 


Outdoor Gardening. 

Work op tup, wkpk. A number of spring 
Snowflake (Louoojum ventumt which had 
been growing in the foreground of shrubs, 
where the heavy nature of the soil prevented 
their free development, has been lifted and 
replanted to form a wide band to a newly 
made-up bed composed of peat, loam, leaf 
soil, and grit, intended later for scarlet Lobe¬ 
lias. As the bulbs were rather scattered, it 
was considered desirable to transplant be¬ 
fore the leaves disapqieared. A small flag¬ 
stone path has been laid beneath an Ivy-clad 
archway tending from the bowling-green lo 
the Heath garden, and a narrow liorder made 
up on each side of it planted with our native 
Polypody (P. vulgare). A 10-foot square con¬ 
necting an existing path with a stone seat 
beneath a long Ivy-Clad shelter lias been 
paved with the same material. 

The mild weather has made it possible to 
clean and refresh borders of alpine plants, 
and all vacant spaces have been forked up 
and exposed to the weather, lieds of autumn- 
sown annuals have been weeded and fresh¬ 
ened up where possible. Many of these are 
growing fast already, and promise well for 
the future. lengths of York stone have been 
set. up to form an edging, the inside of which 
it is intended to fill with a good Aubrietia, 
allowiing tills to eventually curtain the stone. 
Various Kingcups and other water-loving 
plants in the Lily tank have bean overhauled. 
ltecenHly planted Hollies have been pruned 
well batik, in order to assist, their re-estab¬ 
lishment. and others have keen planted, in¬ 
cluding Ilex Pernyi, I. cormita, I. Pern do, I. 
ntadciiren.sis, I. Robinsoni. and several varie¬ 
ties of the common Holly, including T. 
oamellitcfolia, I. Marnocki, I. Munclyi, I. 
Hnmlsworth'lnna. and others. 

Many seeds have been sown during tlie 
week in readiness for the flower garden. 
These include Sweet Pens in quantity, Oyno- 
gtosisum niitiibile. Oho:rant Inis llnifolius. 
Snapdragons, Convolvulus uiaiiritaniciis. 
annual Delphiniums, Arnebia cor mil a, and 
many others which require a long season of 
growth. The following have been potted off 
singly from their cut ting-pa ns :—Verbena 
ehaiimedri folia, rent stemon. Iieterophyilhis, 
Gazanias, (Knolhera speciosn rosea. Astcris- 
etts martttaius. and a batch of Clematis eoc- 
clnen raisetl from seed last year. E. M. 


Iris bucharica. 

Tiif. Iris represented in the i Host rat ion (p. 
1771 is one of the most elionreing of a very 
delightful and. for the moot part, easily 
grown set. A nmmfoer of the Juno section of 
the great. Iris family, I. bucharica has for its 
companions the equally beautiful and well- 
known I. orcliioides, from which it differs 
chiefly in its nearly sessile flowers, which are 
also of a lighter tone of colour. Indeed, and 
for general pur] loses, I. orclu'.oides may be 
regarded as I lie typical form of the set with 
which we are move concerned to-day. 

Iris meiiAturw was first introduced into 
cultivation by Messrs. C. G. Van Tubergen, of 
Haarlem. Of the general character of the 
plant the illustration affords ample proof. 
Of erect habit of growth, attaining to a foot 
or 15 inches in height, amply furnished with 
its rich, lustrous-green, arching, and slightly 
undulated leaves, the blossoms are freely 
produced in the axils of the leaves, and in 
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si rang specimens a succession, of the flowers 
is kept up for some lime. The predominant 
colours are 11 k* pure white of the upper por¬ 
tion of the flower and the rich golden-yellow 
colour of tite falls and crest, a few dark 
Ipunple lines spreading therefrom. The spe¬ 
cies pomes from Eastern Bokhara, where it 
is found oil mountain stoics at 5.000 feet or 
0,000 feet attitude. 

I. orchtoides, probably the best. or, at least, 
one of the most satis factory, of the set, differs 
but slightly from the above. Its yellow- 
roionred blossoms are highly ornamental. 
The flowers, more stalked than In I. luteha- 
rica, are rich yellow in colour, a bright 
orange-coloured ridge appearing on the blade 
of the falls. I. o.- eiertilea has pale blue or 
4ti vender-colon red flowers, with a similar tone 
about the falls. Both forms are found in 
Bokhara and in Western Turkestan. 

I. W.viu.EYENSts.—A very beautiful addition 
in Hie group, and for which all lovers of 
Irises are Indebted lo Messrs. Van Tubergen, 
who introduced the plant in IDOL The pre¬ 
sent plant most nearly resembles I. orcliioides 
eorulen in general habit, and flowering. In 
the colouring of the flowers, however, it is 
d-istfnef. from all. The predominant colour 
shade is either pa lo violet or deep vio-Iet to 
purple, relieved by the orange colour in the 
front of Hie crest. Native of Eastern Bok¬ 
hara, in the same district as I. 'bucharica. 
Other species of note belonging to tills group 
include I. WiUmoltiana, with lavender or 
pale purple-coloured blossoms ; I. caucasica, 
I. Tubergen Ulna, etc. These are of a dwarfer 
growth, and, from a garden point of view, 
decidedly less ornamental. 

All the species are quite hardy, nml succeed 
well in very sandy loam and lenf-monld in a 
(perfect,ly drained position. A chief require¬ 
ment of the group is an abundance of root 
nio'sture throughout the growing season. 
Where a warm, well-drained border exists, 
this will suit Hie plants admirably. In dis¬ 
tricts where heavy clay soils obtain, a special 
soil mixture should lie afforded these plants, 
and to such the addition of old mortar will 
hi found beneficial. In the rock garden or 
1 lie alpine-house the varieties first named will 
always afford a special attraction. When 
grown for Hie latter purpose, it will lie found 
best if Hie bulbs are planted in the early 
autumn and | hinged in aslies or Coeomnit 
fibre refuse till growth has commenced, when 
the inns or pots may lie removed to the cold 
house or frame. The flowerjlng rcriod Is 
Ma rch-Aprll. 


Zinnias. 

I have met many who fail to grow Zinnias. 

II is nol enough lo treat them like Stocks 
and Asters, ns the chances are lltey will 
(lamp off In tile early stage. They are really 
come what, delicate, and for this reason 
should be given more than ordinary care. 
Zinnias should not l>e sown much before 
April, ns by that time llie sun is more 
powerful, and less artificial heal Is needed, 
hut it does not follow that no bottom heal 
is wail led. The absence of a little extra 
warmth lo aiil the seed in germinating is. 
perhaps, the commonest cause of failure. 
The soil should be light, containing leaf- 
mouhl and turfy soil well mixed together 
with sand, all being passed through a 
sieve, llie roughest portions lo 1 m* placed at 
the bottom of the pan. which should be 
stood in a propagating jail ; but if, as is often 
the case, the pan is covered with a hand- 
liglit. Hie latter should be raised a little to 
admit of the escape of moisture, otherwise 
there is a possibility of the young plants 
damring off. Prick litem out when they 
show tite second leaf, and give them a warm 
part of the house, not a place on a lop shelf 
wtiere they are apt. to get dry. or are subject 
to cold currents of air. This may seem to 


lie unnecessary in the culture of a half-hardy 
annual, but the fact is that from the want 
of suclr little attention Zinnias frequently 
seem to be disappointing, and if they are 
not strong when planted out they take a long 
time to become established. 

In regard to their quarters in the garden, 
some consideration should be given them. 
There are some annuals that will thrive well 
on a half-shaded border, but I would 
not plant Zinnias there if 1 could help it— 
rather would I give them the sunniest posi¬ 
tion possible. The dry border, about which 
quest’oils are often asked as lo what can 
he grown thereon, is Just the place for these 
showy annuals, provided the soil is good. It 
is no use to plant them In a soil devoid of 
nutriment. If good flowers are wanted, It 
must be made rich to start with by digging 
in some rotted manure, and if into the bor¬ 
der or bed where they are to be grown some 
turfy soil is dug. so much the better. I 
like to transplant them from single pots in¬ 
stead of from boxes or pins, as then the pos¬ 
sibilities of the roots being disturbed are 
considerably reduced, and they do not like 
luting interfered with any more than is ab¬ 
solutely necessary. It is better to defer 
planting out a week or so longer than to be 
in a hurry and get them out in May, to find 
some morning that a cold, raw night has 
played havoc with them. I would much 
rattier wait until the first week in June than 
run Hie risk of losing plants ; but, of course, 
locality must lie taken into account. ITo- 
jsire llie ground where they are to be planted 
by enriching it, ns indicated, as when It is 
borne in mind that Zinnias last in bloom 
jerhaps longer than almost any other animal 
and are extremely showy they are worth 
all this trouble. Zinnias are much improved 
l>V a mulching of well-rotted manure when 
the flower-buds are showing. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing Tulips —Will you please give 
ini directions in Gardening for the culture 
of Tulips, with a view to increasing the 
stock?—K. S., Kent. 

[In resipeet lo soil, these prefer loam of a 
friable nature, with iierfeot drainage, light 
candy soils also suiting them well. They 
are quite content, too, in calcareous loams 
where these are well drained and not on the 
heavy side. Wet and cold soils and sunless 
situnttors are opposed to their well-being. 
Annual pilantlng in September or early Oclo- 
lior, lifting in June or July onoli year, are 
also essential to success. Left in the soil, 
they deteriorate, the disease known as 
“ Are ” also playing havoc with them. 
During the out-of-ground resting jieriod the 
bulbs should tie given a place in an airy 
shed or outhouse, but not exposed to sun. 
The simplest method of increase is by the 
offsets which congregate about the bases of 
11m larger bulbs. A prolific source of in¬ 
crease. too. is by means of seeds, sowing 
these in pans or boxes during the autumn 
following their ripening, and giving thorn a 
season in these receptacles prior to trans¬ 
ferring tite billfolds to drills and more spa¬ 
cious accommodation in the open ground. 
Throughout, however, the principles of 
•lifting and replanting, as cited ahove, must 
lie adhered to.] 

Erythronium Dens-canis The Queen. —A good 
many years ago the late Mr. James Allen sent 
me a root of Er.vthroiiium Dens-canis The 
Queen. This lie had found near Rau, and. 
with his wonted acumen, had lifted and 
brought to England. It is a great beauty in 
every way. The leaves, which have all the 
beautiful marbling of the others, are larger, 
•.rad Hie flowers are considerably finer. They 
are white tinged with purple in deeper and 
lighter shades, and a clump in bloom is de¬ 
lightful at this season.— S. Arxott. 
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Modiolastrum geranioides. 

This cliepry, bright, red-flowered 1111 le Mal¬ 
low-wort from Chili, although not loo hardy, 
ami therefore, iierhajis, best treated as an 
ainunl. is Invaluable for wane, sunny, rock 
gardens in the later |mrl of summer, when 
there Is loo often a rather dull iieirind. More 
rOmifaMkly known ns Modloln geranioides, and 
MiiiX'tl mi's ns Ma I vast ru m (ill lies!, this phtnt 
forms loose tufts of five-tj«trlod leaves, eaeh 
ltirl, again divided into greenish-grey seg¬ 
ments, and producing on thin footstalks from 
the leaf axils solitary, fully 1-lnch-wide, 
goblet-shaped Mallow blossoms of the 
brightest olierry-red. The plant Is frilly 
perennial, but 1 have never yel been sueeess- 
ful In flowering the same plant for two sue- 
onsxive years in the open ; lint as seedlings 
rased 1 n n frame early in the year flower 
well by duly or August and onward until 
frost puts an end to their bratily, I have 
found it most useful for planting In positions 
left Imre for the time being by bulbous plants 


long retired to rest after blossoming in the 
paring. These, being planted rattier deeply, 
are not at nil disturbed by the Modiolastrum 
filling die place left vacant by them. In 
really warm gardens, planted on sunny ledges 
la a com post of old fibrous loam, mortar 
nibble and a little leaf-mould, and protected 
from overhead moisture in winter by n 
tsine of glass, I believe Ibis plant would sur¬ 
vive, and begin lo flower correspondingly 
earlier. This method might well he tried by 
jir-o;le gardening In more favoured localities 
than I do. W. E. Ttt.I. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seed-sowing in dry stone wall.—1 shall he 
glid if you could give me Information as to 
where 1 tan get seeds of plants for sowing 
in new dry stone wall. Situation Is close 
to the sea on the sontih const of Devonshire, 
soil good. I should he glad to know the 
names of seeds that cun he sown now direct 
into Hie wall, and not raised in greenhouse. — 
fi Morn Mont.EY. 

IVou have by no means selected the most 
favourable period of the year for Ibis work, 
though In the favoured county named 


(Devon) all may yet lie well, given eerlain 
conditions. Apart from the fact that it is a 
“new dry stone wall,” you afford us no clue 
as to its general character or make-up -size 
of blocks, as[ieet, and the like. These and 
mailers akin are Important in the ease, and 
have a distinct hearing on the success that 
might lie achieved. Not a few of the plants 
.suitable to wall-gardening are quite small ; 
others are of large size : not a few are trail¬ 
ing. Not all of these are alike suited to any 
arrangement. In the circumstances, there¬ 
fore. we suggest that you furnish us with 
fullin’ particulars—height, and extent of wall, 
aspect, size (approximately) of the stone em¬ 
ployed, and so on. We lake It the wall has 
been specially built to receive plant life with 
sol I-charged joints or crevices. If of any con¬ 
siderable extent, or occupying an important 
position, you are limbing ils possibilities by 
resorting to seed-sowing alone, also, lo some 
extent, ultimately jeopardising good effect, 
because of the variableness and frequent de¬ 
generacy of seedling-raised plants.] 


Treatment of Linum narbonense. — Can any 

of your readers tell me the best way lo treat 
old plants of I,ilium nnrhonense? I find they 
get very shabby in the course of the winter, 
although they do not die quite down. Should 
they he cut hard tiack? and. if so, when? or 
Is It heller lo consider them as hoi truly 
lerennlal, and lo replant every two or three 
years? The shabby look docs not appear for 
the first year or so. 1 shall be glad of any 
information respecting this beautiful flower. 
— Mus. Hoxnv. 

|This graceful and beautiful blue-flowered 
plant is quite hardy, and a true perennial, 
though more reliably so in the southern half 
of England limn elsewhere. Your letter 
does not stale In what port of Eugland the 
1 'ant is being grown. Generally, however. 
It Is a sun-lover, and, preferably, should tie 
grown in warm and well-drained soils. The 
simpler way lo deal with this and I,. austrla- 
enm would be to out away to practically 
.ground level all the old stems each year, as 
it-is from new growth that, the liner flower¬ 
ing Is obtained. The present month (March) 
would be quite suitable for entting back the 
plants. Where space admits, a few seeds 
should lie sown Menially, In order to maintain 


IRC 

a supply of young plants. Of so beautiful a 
I'llnl gardens can hardly contain too many, 
and where it is a success it. is worthy of 
every encouragement. ] 


CHRYSARTHE|BO|BS. 

Medium-sized Blooms. 

Anyone who has been at all observant in more 
recent years must liuve noticed the increased 
interest taken in Chrysanthemums of mode¬ 
rate size. Not only are I hose medium-sized 
flowers grown by market men and sent to the 
various metro|iolltan and provincial markets 
in first-rale condition, hut they are now very 
largely grown in private gardens. 

Various reasons are from lime to time 
given for Ibis keen interest in flowers of 
moderate size, but I question whether It has 
Iks'ii aitllfbuted to the proper source. In my 
opinion. It is largely due lo the superb flowers 
shown by I lie market men, who grow their 
Chrysanthemums so welt Unit the plants 
yield from eight lo a dozen or more medium- 
sized blooms of the highest quality. Occa¬ 
sionally the products of their cultural skill 
ar • seen ut some of the leading metropolitan 
allows, and Hie flowers never fail to gain the 
highest commendation of visitors, and also of 
practical growers. Those who want extra 
full and jossibly larger blooms should pro¬ 
cure them from crown buds. I have a weak¬ 
ness. however, for blooms resulting from a 
terminal bud selection. Quite good blooms 
may lie obtained from terminal huds If the 
largest and I lost-shaped bud in each cluster is 
retained and the others removed. These 
terminal buds invariably open kindly ; give a 
bloom of beautiful form and of a colour that 
Is unsurpassed, ltloonis- from a terminal bud 
selection never dump as do those from a 
crown hud selection. These are points that a 
would-be grower of medium-sized blooms 
should give careful thought to, ns they mean 
so much when the flowering season comes 
found. * I 1 . 


Chrysanthemums for the open air. — I want 
lo plant in the garden, for autumn picking. 
Chrysanthemums that flowered in a cold 
greenhouse last winter. When ought they to 
be planted out, and what treatment should 
they gel? I have known grepnhnnse Chrysan¬ 
themums flower quite well in the open gar¬ 
den.— Ciirys. 

rIf the Chrysanthemum stools or rools have 
been kept In a cold house or frame since they 
passed out of flower, and have had an nbund- 
nnce of air lo prevent them from making 
weak, siindly growth, you may plant them 
out towards the etui of Hie present month, 
provided the weather continues line and 
open. As to whether you will reap any bene¬ 
fit, in the shape of a crop of flowers, will do- 
pend on the nature of Ihe season. If you 
really are desirous of having a fine show of 
Chrysanltiomuius outdoors next nuliimn. we 
strongly advise you to abandon all idea of 
/fiSatillng the old stools in question, and to 
purchase and plant instead a selection of Ihe 
true outdoor early-flowering varieties, which 
Will give you far greater satisfaction. These 
you tan obtain cheaply, and you would then 
luive a splendid display of bloom from the 
end of August until, weather permitting, the 
first and second weeks in October. Once you 
have them, all you will have to do to keep 
•plants through the winter Is lo eoveir each 
stool with a small mound of ashes after the 
old flower-stems are cut down, or you may 
16ft Ihe iilnnIs and lay them in In C’oeoanut 
film' or leaf soil in a eokl frame. Then lu 
February or March, according to Ihe season, 
take up the rools or stools, divide them, 
and replant either in Ihe fame position or 
elsewhere.] 
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TREES ARD SflRUBS. 

The Mediterranean Heath and its Varieties. 

Of Mils handsome species there are several protruding chocolate millions. Willi mo it 


varieties, nnd nt lens! one beautiful hybrid, 
all Invaluable for the garden in winter and 
spring. Tin* varieties vary both in habit of 
growlU find colour of flower, some assuming 
a sl.ilT, o.rcet character, with dark leaves and 
flowers, others of loose, sprawling habit, with 
lighter-coloured leaves and flowers. Rven 
the type varies considerably In habit of 
growlh. Anyone not knowing them anti- 
jmlely might easily mistake the various 
chimps for distinct species, so totally dif¬ 
ferent is their liab't of growlh. Of two large 
groups growing alongside each oilier, one i.s 
a tall, elegant, and handsome shrub over <i 
feet in height, whereas the other is a loose, 
floppy shrill), not, however, devoid of beauty. 
ltol.li produce the rosy flowers of the type, 
but the latter Is always the first, to bloom. 
When boldly grouped in the foreground of 
other evergreen shrubs, both are very pic¬ 
turesque. 

E. m. ai.ua is a pretty white variety of the 
type, and forms a bush 3 feet or more in 
height, with a similar spread. This varletiy 
does not possess tlie fine constitution of the 
type, for which reason, probably, it is none 
too plentiful. 

E. m. oeauca fsyn. E. m. hiliornicnl, with 
the exception of E. darleyensis, is always tiie 
first of t/his givuip to flower, and is fre¬ 
quently in bloom in December, being nt its 
best from March onwards. It Is a compact, 
bushy shrub, reaching 3 feet or more high, 
with leaves of a darker green and more 
glaucous than the type. The flowers are 
pile pink, and not so attractive as in the 
other forms, its greatest asset being its habit 
of flowering in the dead of winter. 

E. m. rubra is a rich rosy-red form, which 
Is nt its best by the end of February. it 
forms a compact nnd shapely busli, and is 
excellent for cutting. The flowers, borne in 
great profusion, are in colour the nearest of 
any lo those of E. darleyensis, nnd, were 
it not for the fact, that the former is of up¬ 
right growth, reaching 5 feet high, nnd the 
latter a prostrate form, it would be difficult 
to distinguish them at a distance. Close 
examination, however, quickly reveals this 
distinction, as, apart from its colour, the 
anthers are more prominent. 

E. m. superba is t lie last of this delightful 
group to bloom here. Rarely is a flower 
open before well into March. It. is, neverthe¬ 
less, n handsome kind, nnd Is considered by 
many to be the most brilliant of its class. It. 
grows 5 feet or oven more high, with dark 
loaves and long, elegant sprays of beautiful 
rosy-pink flowers, produced in the greatest 
profusion. These long, loose sprays are ex¬ 
cellent for cutting, and have a graceful effect 
arranged loosely In tall vases. Hardy Heaths 
are not conspicuous for their fragrance. There 
is, however, a pleasing, delicate .perfume in 
the majority of the Mediterranean forms. 

E. Dari,EYENK is, for several years known as 
E in. hytonkin, is one of the most remarkable 
Heaths in cultivation. It is the result, of a 
natural cross between E. medlterranea nnd 
thi alpine forest Heath (E. carnea), which 
originated in the I Parley Dale Nurseries, 
Derbyshire. This beautiful Heath, in the 
South of England, commences to bloom in 
Octol>er, and by January is a mass of bloom, 
continuing till May. Endowed with a vigor¬ 
ous constitution anil very hardy, it spreads 
freely when once established. The racemes 
of flowers are of a reddish-purple colour, with 


flowers several weeks in advance of E. carnea, 
nnd is attractive over a longer jierlod than 
any other member of the genus. 

E. Markham. 


The Snowy Mespilus 

(Amelanchier). 

Among April-flowering trees and shrubs the 
Ameiln nehiers are conspicuous from the 
middle of the month onwards, for in most 
cases they blossom freely, and provide a 
showy display while the flowers last. Un¬ 
fortunately, they do not Inst long iu good 
condition, and it is rarely that one particu¬ 
lar specimen lasls in bloom for more than 
len days or a fortnight.. There is, however, 
another period of beauty to look forward lo, 
for the leaves frequently colour brilliantly 
•previously to falling in autumn. Except in 
the ease of one or two rare species, the Aine- 
iaHolders may he planted almost anywhere 
and be o a period to thrive, while they are 
suitable alike for large ami small gardens. 
Jn most eases seeds form (lie most satisfac¬ 
tory means of increase, but in the ease of 
one sort (A. canadensis ohlotigifolin) it may 
In easily propagated by division. AUliougii 
a groat many names have tieen employed in 
1 he description of the various species, they 
have hern reduced lo half a-dozen or so. It 
is probable, however, that in one or two 
eases too much lumping lias been done, and 
it is pos titole that one or two names which 
have been dropped will have to lie revived, 
for extreme forms of some of I lit 1 species are 
quite distinct. 

The cultivated species are natives of 
Europe, North America, and Japan, and are 
as follows: — 

A. ai.nikoma is a native of N. America, 
and grows into a large-sized hush. It is 
readily distinguished from other kinds by Its 
stiff, upright linhit, which reminds one some¬ 
what of a small Loin hardy I’oplar. It grows 
to a height of 12 feet to 15 feet. The flowers 
are white, and are borne from axillary 
racemes. The best position for it is the back¬ 
ground of a shrubbery. 

A. canadensis is another North American 
species, known under the nnmes of “ June- 
fterry ” and "Service-berry." Twenty or. 
more names are given as synonyms of tills 
species, but some forms of tlie plant are very 
distinct. It grows info a round-headed I roe 
2') feet to JO feet in height. with somewhat 
weak, pendulous branches, though the branch 
habit is not constant. The flowers are white 
nnd boriie before the leaves, in axillary 
racemes. Small, rather sweet, and edible 
fruits ripen towards the middle of June, nnd 
take on a deep red colour. Previous to fall¬ 
ing, the leaves assume a rich colour, which 
differs on various trees, some trees hearing 
golden foliage, nnd others rod or seal-let. 

A. o., var. oni.oxoiFoi.iA, is a very distinct 
plant, which, from its general appearance, 
might well lie given specific rank. II is of 
bushy linbi.t, and increases bur means of 
suckers. It is an exceptionally free floweret, 
nnd forms an excellent subject for n lied on 
the outskirts of a lawn or other conspicuous 
position, while its beauty can lie enhanced 
toy cnr[xd ing the bed with some bulbous 
pin nt which will bloom nt the same time, 
such ns Muscnri species. Propagation in 
this case, is effected by division, for every 
mini 11 piece with a little root attached may 
he expected to form a plant. 

A. vut.r.AMS, —This is a unlive of Europe, 


and is distinguished by its bushy habit and 
rounded, hairy leaves. The flowers are also 
larger than those of the preceding species, 
though fewer are borne in each raceme. It 
does not grow very rapidly, and takes a long 
while to attain a height of 0 feet. For 
general work it is not so useful as the dwarf 
form of A. canadensis mentioned above. 


Davidia involucrata. 

One of I be most remarkable of I lie Chinese 
trees introduced by Mr. E. 11. Wilson is 
.Davidia involucrata. The liendulous flowers 
are conspicuous on account, of the two snow- 
while, connate bracts at their base. These 
Jnucifl are unequal in size, the larger one 
being 0 inches or 7 Inches iu length, and the 
smaller one 3 inches or 4 Inches. They are 
greenish at first, l>ecomiug pure white ns the 
flowers ripen, and ultimately turu brown. 
The fruit, which is freely produced, is like a 
small Walnut in appearance, and contains a 
hard, ridged, unbreakable nut ; and the seeds 
ran only he exlmeted with the aid of a sharp 
nxe or saw. If, however, the fruits are put 
into the ground, germinal inn will occur 
sooner or later, owing to a remarkable 
nnhir.il contrivance. 

Much discussion lias arisen as to whether 
there is more than one sjeeiies of Davidia. 
M. Dodo, of Paris, dlsl inguished no 
fewer than three species in Revue Jlorticole, 
September 1st, ions—namely, the original It. 
involucrata, liailion, witli .leaves densely 
pubescent beneath ; D. Vilnioriiiiiana, Dode, 
with loaves glabrous and glaucous beneath ; 
nnd D. lneta, Dode, with' leaves glabrous and 
green oil the under surface. Mr. E. H. Wil¬ 
son. in Planltv \Yihonianir, 11., 255 (1914), re¬ 
cognises two forms only—namely, typical D. 
involucrata, a native mainly of Western 
Szechuan, with pubescent leaves, nnd I). In¬ 
volucrata var. V.i Imori.iiia na, Hemsley, in 
Rot. it an., t. 8,432, a native of Eastern 
Szechuan and Hupeh, with glabrous and 
usually glaucous leaves, the brauebes iu deep 
shade producing leaves which are green and 
not glaucous on their lower surface. 

The typical D. involucrata is distinctly 
more ornamental than the variety, as ils 
leaves have rod stalks nnd veins. It was 
introduced by Wilson in 1903. The var. VL1- 
moriiilana was introduced by seed sent by 
Pore Farges in 1897 to M. Maurice de Yil- 
niorin, but only one plant was raised. Wilson 
subsequently, while on his 1899-1901 exiiedi- 
t ion, sent a large quantity of seed to Messrs. 
.1. Veitcli and Sons, from which no fewer than 
13.000 plants wore raised. 

Davidia occurs mixed witii other broad¬ 
leaved trees in the mountainous regions of 
Central and Western China at 5,000 feet to 
7,500 feet, altitude, and makes a tree 30 feet 
lo 110 feet in height and 3 feet to 0 feet in 
girth. It has dark hark, stalling off in small. 
Irregular flakes.—A. Henry, Royal College of 
Science for Ireland, Dublin, in Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fatsia (Amlla) japonica _F. japonic.! is 

fairly hardy in most places, but large plants 
art apt to become leggy through losing their 
lower leaves. Its height is somewhere about 
10 feet in old plants, hut it is seldom that It 
ts seeH in .gardens taller than 5 feet or 0 feet. 
It should be planted where I lie soil is fairly 
dry in winter, hut in summer ought not to 
suffer from drought. 


The offices of this Journal will be closed 
from the evening of Thursday, March 2*th, 
to the morning of Tuesday, March 29th. 
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GARDE]! PESTS ARP FRIERDS. 

Scab on Fruit and Vegetables. 


(1) Potato scab.— Attacks of Potato scab are 
particularly severe on two classes of soil (1) 
those of a sandy or gravelly nature, poor in 
organic conteut, and (2) those which have be¬ 
come alkaline through the addition of lime, 
ashes, etc. The most Important preventive 
measure, therefore, is suitable treatment of 
the eoil. 

(a) Treatment op sandy or gravelly soil.— 
Organic matter of a vegetable nature should 
be applied. On farm lands thus is best done 
by ploughing in a green crop. In gardens 


and small holdings decayed leaves, spent 
Hops, and Grass-mowings may lie used. 
Grass-mowings particularly have given excel¬ 
lent results. These should be dug in imme¬ 
diately previous to planting, at the rate of 
half to one barrowload to four square yards, 
or ten tons to twenty tons (weighed green) to 
the aero, according to the nature of the soil 
and the intensity of the attack. An alterna¬ 
tive method consists in spreading Hie Grass 
In.and around the trendies when planting the 
Potatoes, and covering It in during the opera¬ 
tion of earthing-up. Care should be taken, 
however, to avoid overheating the sets. 

(6) Treatment of alkaline son,.—The appli¬ 
cation of lime, ashes, and soot should he sus- 
lieuded temporarily on alkaline soils, and 
their alkalinity counteracted by the use in 
spring of superphosphate of lime and sulphate 
of ammonia. In small gardens and allot 


meats a dressing of flowers of sulphur al the 
rate of 1 oz. per square yard should prove 
beneficial. The effects of the above treatment 
may not be fully noticeable until after Hie 
first season. Potato scab is dealt with In 
Leaflet 127, published by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. 

(2) Aftle and Pear sc.vn.—It Is not so gene¬ 
rally known as It should bo that the Apple 
and Pear seal) fungus hibernates frequently 
in the form of blister-like swellings on >the 
young wood of the trees. These blisters are 


more common on some varieties than others, 
but spores are produced on the susceptible 
varieties, and these may lead to the Infection 
of many other kinds. Scab is particularly 
common on the wood of Cox’s Orange IMppiu 
and Lord Sulfield, but Worcester Pearmain 
and James Grieve also suffer. As it is chiefly 
from diseased Shoots that the scab starts 
afresh each year. It Is worth making a deter¬ 
mined effort to attack the fungus In this 
position, und also, as far as possible, to pre¬ 
vent It, from infecting the wood in future 
seasons. When the wood is badly diseased, 
ns much as can lie removed without injuring 
the trees should be cut out. The work should 
be completed by the end of March. In this 
way tile source of infection will he reduced 
ton minimum, bu! a certain amount is almost 
certain to remain. To prevent the new wood 
being affected it is necessary to spray during 


spring and summer (for details see Leaflet 
131). In the case of Pears, the disease on the 
wood is even more common. Pears may be 
safely sprayed with Bordeaux mtix-iure, ami 
if tills treatment i-s properly carried out (see 
Leaflet 1311 a good, clean crop of Pears can 
be obtained. 


Gooseberry Caterpillar. 

Those wlio were troubled with this pest last 
season should take such measures at the pre¬ 
sent time aw will lead to Its effectual eradica¬ 
tion. The reason why the present season is 
recommended for dealing with this insect is 
that in many instances the ground between 
hush fruits— e.g.. Currants and Gooseberries 
—is now being pointed over or lightly dug. 
with a view to the burying of weeds und 
making all neat ami tidy. It may not bo 
generally known that these insects hibernate 
under the bushes in the form of cocoons, from 
which the full-groWn insect emerges in due 
course, and proceeds to lay its eggs on the 
bushes. It is, therefore, quite clear that 
remedial measures are best undertaken while 
the pupa is yet in the soil. These remedies 
are simple and within (lie reach of all. The 
first is to remove the soil, 3 inches in depth, 
to aw far as the branches spread, from under 
every bush that was Infested last year, and 
bury it deeply in some other part of the gar¬ 
den, or otherwise char it by burning other 
refuse with it. If any roots are exposed as a 
consequence of the removal of the infested 
soil, cover them with fresh soil taken either 
from between the rows—when the latter are 
a good distance apart—or from some other 
source. Then apply freshly-slaked lime in 
sufficient quantity to coat the surface, so that 
there is quite a thin layer of lime lying on it. 
which will kill any cocoons which may have 
become exposed, and at the same time present 
a bnrrier through which the full-grown in¬ 
sect will have a difficulty in pushing, should 
any of the cocoons escape disturbance when 
clearing out the soil from beneath the bushes. 
Quite fresh lime must be used, as that which 
has been lying by for some time is of no value, 
and no alarm need be feared as to its In¬ 
juring the bushes iu any way. An effectual 
cure must not be looked for ihe first season, 
as It is quite possible that however carefully 
the above directions may be followed out 
some will escape, but by steady persevernnea 
and giving the caterpillars no quarter as soon 
as they are detected the pest can be eventu¬ 
ally stamped out. If any reader is living in 
the country where Ihe roads have not been 
tarred, then the dust from these is a very 
simple remedy. Collect a good quantity of 
tills, then syringe the bushes wllh clear water, 
following this up by dusting bolli the upper 
and under sides of the branches with the 
road dust, taking care while doing so 1 hut 
Hie caterpillars are well covered with 11. 
Tills causes them to full to Ihe ground, when 
they can be quickly destroyed by beating them 
with the back of a spade. 


ROSES. 

Bose Mrs. Chas. Lamplough. 

Tins Rose, wlun shown by Messrs. McGredy 
ami Son, Tortadown, Ireland, at the Pro¬ 
vincial show of the National Rose Society on 
July 10th, 1919, was given a Gold Medal. As 
may be seen by the illustration we give to¬ 
day, it is of model form, the colour a soft 
lemon-yellow. The flowers, being full and of 
flue substance, will render it suilable for ex¬ 
hibition. One good point about this Rose is 
that the flowers are fragrant. Being of 
strong, vigorous growth, it flowers freely 
during the whole of the season. 
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The Value of Frames 

Ovtit the greater part of those islands the 
conditions in the open are not in favour of 
much growth uulJl towards the middle or 
end of April, and early crops are out of the 
question if plants cannot be r-aised under 
cover. Herein lies the advantage of ordinary 
cold frames, since all that is required for 
many crops in the young stage is protection 
from cutting winds, cold rains, and frost. 
Wldle a hotbed is necessary to grow Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons, it is only necessary to have 
a very small amount of heat for the raising 
of uiainy plants, and the majority require 
none at all. The chief lining is to select a 
warm, sunny, well-drained sile for the frame. 

Amongst vegetables that are best with a 
little hitit until they have been pricked out 
Celery comes iirst. Sow the seed thinly in 
weil-tlrainetl pans of rich soil from about the 
middle of March, aud subsequently prick out, 
the seedlings 2 inches apart hi hoses or 
under a spare light or two. Plants raised as 
described will be ready for planting out in 
(prepared trenches before June is out, this 
allowing them sufficient time to make a fair 
umount of growth to stand the winter after 
having hedn properly earthed up. French 
1 tea us in a cold situation are a doublful crop 
if sown in the open before the middle of May. 
With frame protection, if a sowing is made 
la April, Beaus will be forthcoming some 
weeks in advance of those in the open. A 
later sowing in small pots or boxes will fur¬ 
nish strong plants for pluming out when it 
is safe to do so. It miner lieu ms are culti¬ 
vated nearly everywhere'. Iml many are ban 
dicapiied if sowing is delayed until it is wise 
to do so in the open. Sow the seed one in a 
4 -dueh pot iu April, and gradually harden off 
to put out ill the end of May. Climbing 
French Ilea ns are wouderfui croppers, and 
are best raised as above. Vegetable Marrows 
art decidedly better with a frame over them 
until the end of June in northern districts. 

In any case, seed should be sown in small 
(pots early in April to yield plants ready for 
their fruiting quarters early in June. 

Brussels Sprouts are grant favourites every- 
where, but many overlook the fact that the 
plant requires a longer season of growth titan 
tiny of the Brnssica family to bring it to per¬ 
fection. Seed should be sown thinly iu boxes 
In March, subsequently pricking out the seed¬ 
lings n few inches apart on a warm bonier. 
The ground should be prepared so that it can 
have plenty of time to settle-before the plants 
are put out finally in May. A firm rooting 
medium has much to do with Uie growth of 
sturdy plants and solid sprouts. The best- 
flavoured are the small type, such as The 
Bullet. Cabbages and Cauliflowers should 
be treated likewise to yield early crops In 
succession to those sown iu autumn. For the 
raining of 

Salad frames are iudisjiensahle. Radishes 
require a tine, rich soil ami plenty of mois¬ 
ture hi dry weather. For Lettuces a rather 
ixxirer and firmer medium is best. Mustard 
and Cress are best sown in boxes. Shorthorn 
Carrots aud Turnips come iu ready for use 
without artificial beat in any shape a con¬ 
siderable time iu advance of those sown in 
the open. 

The above by no means exhaust the list of 
vegetables that may be hastened, and in 
many cases brought to maturity in cold 
frames. With a liberal quantity of fresh 
stable litter the possibilities are even greater, 
since if a hotbed is well made it will retain 
Sis iieat for a considerable time. The long, 
dry straw should be removed, aud to mode¬ 
rately fresh manure it will he found an ad- 
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for Early Vegetables. 

vantage to add about, half the quantity of 
leaves gathered last autumn. The whole 
should be thrown together and turned every 
other day for ten days or so. All the fierce 
heat should by then have been dispiersed, and 
the mixture is ready for making up. Mark 
out the space required for the frame, and 
allow a width of about IS inches all round, 
and let the heap when finished he about 3J 
feet high. It will be necessary to ventilate 
tiie frame for a few days to let off the rank 
steam. If seed-raising Is intended, some¬ 
thing light to plunge the pots in should be 
spread over the manure. If, on the other 
band, Carrots or some similar vegetables are 
to be sown broadcast, a (Much layer of fine 
soli is necessary. For Cucumbers or Melons 
tuounds of roughly chopped turf are all that 
is necessary. 

April is quite early enough to sow the seed 
of either of these plants for frame culture, 
and it will be necessary to have some dry 
mats at hand to protect the lights in the 
event of late frosts. After a time those 
Plants are dependent on sun-heat only. What¬ 
ever ventilation is needed during the day 
should be shut off while the sun still Inis 
1 lower on (he frames. Ai tile same time 
moisten the Interior with water of the same 
temperature as the frame. During cold, sun¬ 
less spells the utmost care In watering Is 
necessary, but. a little air at some period of 
tin' day should lie admitted lo prevent dump¬ 
ing oil'. J 

Garden Peas and Their Culture. 

To la- successful villi these, deep cultivation 
of tiie soil is necessary so that the fools may 
ramify and support l ho haulm during the 
lime the crop is maturing. Boiler resells are 
obi allied when ground 1ms boon woll manured 
aud deeply dug for a previous crop, such as 
Celery or Unions. Mildew appears when Ihe 
season is either very wet or very dry. Iu Hie 
butler case frequent loot waterings ami over¬ 
head syringing with an inseelicido late in the 
afternoon Immediately it is detected should 
soon rid them of this, Tlirips is Hie worst 
enemy l hat. a Hacks this crop, crippling growth 
and produce alike. Unless drastic steps are 
at once taken there is but small hope of 
saving the crop. Here, again, root waterings 
must he applied promptly, and the foliage 
thoroughly welted with an insecticide, such 
ns Quassia Extract, or one of the many washes 
now on the market, either with a syringe or 
garden engine. A mulch of strawy manure 
on eilher side of the row as soon as the plants 
are staked helps to retain moisture In Ihe 
ground during the hot months, and is of im¬ 
mense benefit where the soil is light. 

Though early round Peas are sometimes 
sown in November fan uncertain practice) 
spring up to the middle of June is the best 
time, Hie month of February being usually 
early enough, except in the warmest counties, 
when the previous month may be chosen, pro¬ 
vided the soil is workable. In a walled-in 
garden earlier crops are ensured, selecling a 
south -border if possible. As tiie wall Is gener¬ 
ally occupied with fruit-trees Hie dwarf varie¬ 
ties, such as English Wonder, William Hurst, 
American Wonder, and Carter's Snowdrop! 
should he sown. Draw flat-bottomed drills 
2) inches deep, 2j feet, apart. As a second 
early, Carter’s Daisy lias all the good quali¬ 
ties the firm claims for it. This variety some¬ 
times reaches 2) feet high, so another foot 
between the rows should he allowed. As hent 
haului always hinders the filling of the (tods 
even the very dwarfest varieties should be 
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staked. Gradus, growing about ij feet high, 
is another grand I’ea for early sowing, aud 
may he relied upon for quality, also produc¬ 
tiveness. To succeed those mentioned the 
following well-known varieties can be de¬ 
pended on, and will give the grower satis¬ 
faction Glory of Devon, 4 feet high, a 
Marrowfat of the finest qua lily and most 
prolific, the ]>ods large and of good length. 
Telegraph and Telephone are both well 
known and of excellent flavour, o feet to G feet 
high. Alderman, another superb variety, pro¬ 
duces large deep green r*ods averaging nine 
Peas In a pod. Quite Content is a giant 
among Peas, and is much in evidence at most 
of the summer shows. It often reaches 8 feet 
In height, and produces grand crops of large 
well-filled pods, mostly in pairs. 

Late Peas.— Varieties for late supplies 
must Include 1 lie Gladstone, No Plus Fltra, 
aud Autocrat, a trio that cannot he ignored 
where a lute autumn supply is expected. All 
are good croppers and of 'excellent flavour. 
These main crops, also -late ones, should be 
staked when about 5 inches high, the rows 
where possible running north and south, and 
not, less than G feet asunder, 10 feet or 12 feet 
being better, so that the plants may obtain all 
Hie light, sun, and air jiossible. Should any 
of the varieties outgrow their stakes, which 
is likely in a very wet season, it is veil to 
pinch out (lie poinIs and -thus prevent Ihe 
bine bending over. The spar e betxveen the 
rows should he cropped with dwarf produce, 
such as Lei I IKS', Spimtch. Turnips, and simi¬ 
lar vegetables. During March and the suc¬ 
ceeding three months sowings should be made 
about every fortnight, guarding against sow¬ 
ing tiie seeds too thickly.—J. Maine. 


Rhubarb. 

Mistakes are often made in the planting of 
Rhubarb, not so much in the actual planting 
ns iu (lie lime of planting. The best, season 
at which to ranew old bods or to make new 
plantations is immediately alter growth is 
visible. Wliru root act-ion begins there are 
seldom any losses, but when clumps are 
planted in a dormant slate a fairly large j-er- 
eetilage will refuse to s-larl, o-r if they do ulti¬ 
mately start, the growth for some seasons is 
weak and poor. By reason of ils very accom¬ 
modating nature, Rhubarb Is, perhaps, the 
most abused or neglected subject in (he aver¬ 
age garden. A porftmetory clean-over during 
winter, a small allowance of manure in the 
way of top-dressing, and a light point over 
with the fork in airing, comprise, ju a general 
way, all the attention which the Rhubarb 
quarter receives. Yet nothing in the garden 
responds so well lo liberal treatment. Not 
only so, when woll done Hie stalks are earlier, 
crisper, and more tender than when the quar¬ 
ter has to he content with casual,' and at 
times grudged, labour. . Wlien a new phinla- 
lion is being formed, the quarter ought lo be 
deeply trenched and given a liberal dressing 
of Hie best manure which can be procured. 
Plantations are not made every year, and 
fills ought to 1 m* borne in mind at the lime of 
making. The more liberal 1-lie treatment, and 
the more thorough the preparation, the lietter 
the yield will he and the longer will the plan¬ 
tation remain profitable. 

Market growers have long ago grasped this 
(principle, which does uot appear to be so 
generally realised in the private garden. In 
tiie ease of old plantations, much can be done 
by the annual application of dressings of 
good manure ; but these, to be of any service, 
must be liberal. Over-picking, too, is far too 
eomm-ou, more especially In the early spring, 
when Rhubarb 1-s in demand, and again in the 
autumn, when it is in request for preserving. 
Severe lucking in spring prevents the develop, 
meat of Uie plants, while autumn picking ex¬ 
cites them anew* into fresh grow th just when 
Original from 
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they ought to bo going to reel. If it be in¬ 
tended to obtain forced stalks from home- 
grown stools, no picking Ought to be allowed 
from those intended for forcing. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Onions - good keeping sorts.— The year 
19a) will lie remembered in respect to the 
growing of Onions mainly as an indifferent 
one. and those who were able to dry the bulbs 
before harvesting them must regard them¬ 
selves as fortunate. Most growers of my ac¬ 
quaintance were, like myself, faced with the 
problem of having a number of bulbs in late 
September with tops “as green as Grass,’’ 
notwithstanding the fact that they had been 
twisted in the accustomed way to aid rij h- 11 - 
lug. This involved taking the crop indoors in 
a very-unsatisfactory condition, and drying 
the bulbs off as one best could. Lack of sun 
and inability to spread Onions out ou (lie beds 
lo ripen were answerable for so many really 
good-sized bulbs decaying before they had 
been long indoors, and many have been the 
ami plaints from those who grew large bulbs 
to find that they were the first to go wrong. 
While there is something commendable in 
lK'ing able to produce very large Onions, it 
shows that in a season when wet predomi¬ 
nates they are of little value for keeping, 
and flint mnaiter ones are better and more 
useful in the kitchen. I do not know the 
poKgree of some of the suiierb sorts that 
scale heavily, but I sometimes think it would 
be of interest to learu whether they have any 
connection with such good-keeping varieties 
as Xunchain 1‘ark, Bedfordshire Champion, 
James’ Long Keeping, ami Brown Globe, that 
cannot compete very much as regards size 
with modern sorts, but stilt bold tlieir own 
for their good qualities for spring use long 
after the giants have gone. It makes one re¬ 
flect after an exiserlence bucIi as last season 
brought whether, after all, it is not better to 
divide the risk, and sow in (lie olieu, seed of 
come of tlie smaller sorts that may be de- 
1 ended ut>on.— Townsman. 

Staking dwarf-growing Peas.— The dwarf 
varieties, such as Little Marvel and tlie Eng¬ 
lish and American Wonder ty|ies, are rarely 
staked in the ordinary way when grown in 
quantity. Amateur cultivators who grow, 
probably, a few rows of the dwarf sorts would 
do well to use a few sticks in the following 
way. Just before the haulm bends over to 
one side—and it. generally does so towards the 
north-east—‘place a. few ordinary Tea sticks 
flat on the soil in such a manner that the 
haulm will rest on them. I have adopted the 
plan for many years, and find that it prevents 
the later blossoms getting wet and assists I lie 
setting. The pods, moreover, are kept clean, 
and the total yield is higher than from rows 
not supported at all.—G. G. B. 

Nitrate of soda. —The careful use of this is 
lo be recommended, and, in view of the high 
prices which at present prevail, those who 
live near the sea have nt hand a substitute 
in the shape of the Seaweed known as Fucus 
digttatus. Tills contains nearly 21 per cent, 
of pstash—to be exact 20.fil> per cent.—and is 
a good nitrogenous manure when it has been 
whole or partially rotted. It uiay be of 
Interest to state that t lie deposits of nitrate 
of soda which are found In South America are 
said by chemists to be the product of Sea¬ 
weed which has, through countless ages, 
undergone Hie process of nitrification. Tills 
being so. the value of Seaweed is apparent, 
and those who are in a position to secure 
supplies ought, by no means, to neglect their 
opportunities.—XV. McG. 

Sunroofs as a wind-break,— These form 
a splendid wind-break for more tender vege¬ 
tables in very exposed positions. I have 
seen them used extensively on the west coast 
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• if Lancashire, and also on the south coast. 
In each instance the plants were grown in 
almost pure sand. They did not require any 
manure, grew sturdily to a height of about 
9 feet, and yielded very fair crojts of tubers. 
The 8unroots will break the force of the wind 
at 12 feet to 13 feet distance away. Plant 
two rows of tubers 2 feet njmrt and 18 inches 
from luber to tuber iu the row.—G. G. B. 

Potato Majestic.— X’o doubt many readers of 
Gardening have grown the above-named 
Potato in either small or large quantities. I 
was recently speaking lo an allotmeut-liolder 
who had grown Majestic, and he said there 
were very few in his big crop of it of suitable 
size for seed. II is rapidly becoming a 
favourite, and will iu the near future be re¬ 
garded as one of the few mainstay sorts for 
field cull lire as well as garden and allotment. 
The tubers are large and smooth, with shallow 
eyes, and are, consequently, not wasleful In 
the preparation for cooking. The rows and 
tin sets in them should be well aimrt, as tills 
sort pays for ample space.—G. G. I!. 

Pea May Queen _Omitting tlie dwarf varie¬ 

ties of feet, to 2 feet, I regard this is as one 
of the best early Marrowfat Peas. After the 
pods are formed the Peas seem to swell more 
quickly than those of any variety 1 know, and 
the crop is always a full one. II gained an 
award from the ltoyal Horticultural Society 
in lull. It reached about 3 feet in height.— 

r. t. 


Random Notes. 

Faii.che of Carnations.— A very interest¬ 
ing note on page 12(i was that dealing witli 
the failure of Carnations in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Edinburgh. I incline to the view 
that this failure is local, and due to local 
conditions. At the same time, failures may 
occur in one garden, while in another only a 
mile or two distant Carnations llourlsh like 
weeds. For Instance, in the neighbourhood 
of Ilntho, near Edinburgh, and in the Coiin- 
lou district. Carnations succeed admirably. 
A* Halles House, a few hundred yards from 
Colintou village, however. Carnations were 
difficult to deal with. They behaved pre¬ 
cisely in the manner indicated by Mr. Ward, 
]sige 12ii. I speak of nearly thirty years 
ago, nt which time I had a general charge 
under Mr. John Macmillan, who was then 
head gardener. Some of the garden walks 
were covered with ashes of a peculiar red¬ 
dish tint. I forget whence they came—and 
I suggested at layering lime that these 
ashes might be tried for layering. Tills was 
sanctioned ; the plants rooted freely, and 
in a lied also top-dressed with tlie red ashes 
the plants bloomed magnificently during llie 
following year. This course was followed 
with equally good results during the re¬ 
mainder of my stay in these gardens. At 
Sir John Usher’s gardens at Norton, near 
Itatho, in the same county, and in which I 
was afterwards foreman. Carnations did ex¬ 
ceptionally well with but little attention. 
These instances are adduced as probable 
proof that, in Mr. Ward's case, the trouble 
may lie merely local. 

Primula malacoidks.— Tlie note as lo using 
old plants—p. 123—reminds me that there ! s 
really no necessity to retain such. If a plant 
which has bloomed freely be placed out of 
doors upon a gravel walk and duly attended 
ti in respect of watering, it will be found 
that in August or September Innumerable 
seedlings will have germinated u[>on the 
walk, and these can be lifted and pricked 
■oil lo the desired number. The plant 
selected will not, of course, be put out until 
tlie end of May. Tlie same course may be 
followed in respect of P. obcoulca, and, In a 
modified degree, in Hie case of Cinerarias. 

Bicnonia capreolata. —Does not Mr. Arnolt 
—p 119—mean Biguonia rndicans, which is 


a I most, bul not quite, hardy? In these gar¬ 
dens it attained to considerable dimensions 
Pi Hie course of a few years, covering the 
side and almost the whole roof of the pot- 
ting Mlieil. Its vivid blooms were freely pro¬ 
duced in autumn, anil were very ornamental. 
Just when I thought I lie plant was becom¬ 
ing thoroughly naturalised, there came one 
of our periodically severe winters and 
killed it. 

Kerria jAro.MCA.—I question very much 
whether this sliruTt is quite worthy of tlie 
esteem in which it is held by some. A[art 
from its freedom and its curliness, it has 
little to recommend it. The single form is 
to be preferred lo the double variety. 

Seaweed for fruit trees.— I have used Sea¬ 
weed iu many ways, and, while I consider it 
a valuable manure, I agree with tlie editorial 
advice that Seaweed is not good for fruit 
trees. It lies too heavily upon the surface, 
and, when rotted, is too Impervious lo sun 
and air lo he suitable for a mulch. If, how¬ 
ever, the weed were burned, the residue, 
forked in. would be of considerable value. 

Veronica Tiuversi. —There are here 
several pieces of this X'eroitiica, and I find Hint 
by cutting these lightly during tlie spring 
ami early summer months the plants are kept 
fairly well furnished, and, while not shapely, 
they are not overgrown or loo obtrusive. 
Tlie variety, however, is not one of I lie 
choicest of tlie shrubby X'eroniicas. 

Hat mac, Kirkcudbright. XV. .XlrG. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON MARCH 8, 1921. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

First Class Certificates. 

Cymbidimn Alexuileri giganteucu, from Mrs. Bischoffsbeim, 
StaunurG (Gr., Mr. fiaddoa} ; Odontoglossuiu cihpuiu R. 
Felton, Messrs. J. and A Mi Bean, Cooksbiidge. 

Awards of Merit. 

Odontogloasum rubena var. Mrs. Harold Smith, from Meiara. 
Sander, Sc. Albans; Odontogloesum Bullecourb, from Mr. H. 
T. Pitt, Stain*ord Hill (Gr, Mr. Thurgood); Gymbidium Ex¬ 
celsior, from Messrs. J. and A. McBean. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora— Msasrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooks- 
bridge, Sussex; Sir Jeremiah Oolman, Got ton Park, Reigate. 

Silver Flora. -Mesirs. Charlesworth and Co. lUywardi 
Heath ; Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Welk 

Silver Banksi an.— Messrs FIory and Black, Middle Green 
Slough ; Mr. H. T. Pitt, Roslyn, Stamford Hill. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE, 

First Class Certificate. 

Clematis Armsndi xC. Pavoliniaua Jeunea var, from Captain 
B. H. Symons-Jeune, 45a, Hill Street, Knightabridgu. 

Awards of Merit. 

Freesia Apotheo3e, from Van Tuborgen, Zwanenburg, Haar¬ 
lem, Holland; Freeaia Treasure, from Van Tubergen; Rhodo¬ 
dendron, H. J. Gill, from Messrs. Gill ami Son, Falmouth. 

Medals. 

Gold.— Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, for Hyacinths 
Fredas, Crocuses, Ac. 

Silver Gilt Banksi.vn.— Messrs. Djbbie and Co , Edin¬ 
burgh. for Hyacinths. 

Silver Flora — Messrs. Allwood Bros.. Haywards Heath, 
for Carnations; Messrs. Stuart, Low and Co., Knfleld, for 
greenhouse plants and Carnations; Messrs. R. and «J. Cuthberr, 
Bouthgato. for Azaleas. 

Silver Banksian.— Mr. L. R. Russel, Richmond, for forced 
shrubs, fcc ; Messrs. Cheat and Hod, Crawley, Gr hardy plants, 
Ac ; Messrs. Wsterer, Sons and Crisp, Twyford, Berks, for 
a pines, Ao ; Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, for Roses ; Messrs. 
Tucker and Son, Oxford for alpines ; Mr. M. Prichard, Christ¬ 
church, for al pines. Ac ; Messrs. W. Cut tush and Son, Highgate, 
for forced Lilacs; Mr. G. H. Dalrymple, Bartley, Hants, for 
Freegias ; Merer a. Piper, for rock garden; Mr. ti. W. Miller, 
Wisbech, for spring flow# rs. 

8ilvkk Grenfell.— Mr. G. lieu the, KestoD. for alpinos, Ac.; 
Messrs. Barr and Son, Taplow, for spring flowers ; Messrs. 
Cuthbert Southgate, for IlyaciDthB; Mr. C. Engelmann, 
Saffron Walden, for Carnations; Messrs. Gill, Falmouth, for 
Rhododendrons 

Bronze Flora —Mr. K. Luxford, Harlow, for Carnalionr ; 
Mr. G. G. Whitelogg, for spring flowers and conifers; Mr. 
Keamebottom, for Anemones; Miss Allen-Brown, Hentield, 
Sussex, for Violets; Messrs Jss. Carter and Go , Raynes Park, 
for Primula malacoides; Mr. J. J. Kettle, Corfe Mullen, for 
Violei g ; 

Bronze Banksian.— Misses Hopkins; Mr. C. Elliott, Stev¬ 
enage, for alpinea. 

, NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 

First Class Certificate. 

Narcissus Magnificence, from tha Donard Nursery Co., Neiv- 
omie, Oo. Down. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Knightian.— Mr. 0. A. Cain, The Node. 
Welwya (Gr.. Mr. T. Patemao), for Collection of Apples ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Vincent Bank?, for collection of bottled fruits and 
vegetables. 
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in 10 varieties. 




KENTIA PALMS, 3 for 21 /- 

Carriage Paid. 

CRINUM POWELLI- 

Rose, 6/- per doz.; White, 8/ per doz 

DAHLIAS, CACTUS, >« 

varieties, 6/- per doz. 

„ P^EOIMY, 7/- „ „ 

Orders value 15,'- Carriage Paid : 
otherwise 1/- extra. 

Hundreds of Testimonials. 




ASPIDISTRAS, Flee Plants, 

8 to 10 leaves, 3 for 12/6 


ARAUCARIA 

GLADIOLI 

Exhibition Strain. 

GLOXINIAS 


3 for 10/6 
2/6 per doz. 
13 varieties. 
3 6 per doz. 


In Six Varieties. 

Parcels divided to suit Customers’ 
requirements at 1/- extra. 


lunireds of Testimonials. \ Write for our Catalogue. 

London Depot for the United Kingdom : 

3, ST. THOMAS STREET, S.E. 1 . Tel.: Hof 3992 . 


PERFECTION CIANT FL0WERINC 


WELLS’ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Japanese and Incurved exhibition varieties, 
6/- per dozen plants. Singles and Decora- 
tives for flowering in the greenhouse, Novem¬ 
ber and December, 5/- per dozen. 

Early flowering varieties for planting in the 
garden in May, to bloom from August till 
October, 5 - per dozen or 100 io 23 varieties 
for 30/-. 

Cataloruoi pout free cn application. 

w. WELLS Ac CO., 

MERSTHAM, SURREY. 


The “PATTISSOIM” HORSE BOOTS 


nii/r*c td/c rt a / ul/a vo 


— SIMPLEST!’ STRONGEST! 

MOST ECONOMICAL! 

Fig. 1 .—Hoot tor Shod Horses. ' ■ : 

USED FOR MANY YEARS IN THE ROYAL AND Jlk 

IN THOUSANDS OF THE PRINCIPAL GARDENS . wk 

Over 10.0IX) seta used in the United Kingdom. # ' 

Fig. 2.—WELTED Pattern, gomsof best English Sole Leather (Waterproofed), with Motor 

Copper RivetUd. Tyre Rubber Studs. Rubber Soles strongly recommended. Xs “'— 

The “PATHSSON” BOOTS can be RESOLED Repeatedly equal to New one9, hut this Fig. 2.—NO-WELT 
can only be satisfactorily done by usi the makers. Pattern. 

SILVER MEDALS Rr * Soo., 1904. 1914 . Hundreds of Testimonials. 

Ry. Ixtrr. Uorti. Ex., 1912, t other awards. phe Fisll says : “ As goo.1 as anything that could 
must rated Price Lists, with testimonials, from the Makers — be devised.” 


SILVER MEDALS Rv iroRTf - Soc - 1904 - ™ 14 - 

QiLTcn mtUMLO Ry j XTgR _ UoRTl Ex 19l2 iother award!. 


H. PATFISSON & CO., 6, GREYHOUND LANE, STREATH AM COMMON, S.W, 


BLACKMOKE St LANGDON, BATH. 

Spoolaliste In— 

TUBKROU J REGOMIA8. O.OXINIAS, CYCLAMEN 
DELPHINIUM*. BORDER AM) PERPETUAL 

harvat»ovs etc. ii*t free. 


, / 

is the seed with the ’growing" 

ieputation. 

Since 1870 hundreds of Gardens 
have owfcd their beautiful flowtr- 
ings and hardy i lams to these 
famous seeds 

Sow the*«ecd of success by trying 
a few packets now. Sold in 2d. 
packe s all var ieties, or by weight. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on 
request. 

Special Note. SWEET PEAS 

We are ofleiing the newest and 
choicest strains of all superb 
varieties recently intr< duccd in 
2d. packet--, or by weight. 


11, Holywell Hill, 
ST. ALBANS. 


fmw 

.WGIANT SWEET PEAS 


Only genuine direct from WEM. 


‘RANSOMES’ 

LAWN MOWERS 

“The Best in the World,” 


of all the Finest Sweet Peat. 


TO II M. 
THE KINO. 


MOTOR, HORSE, PONY 

and 

DONKEY MOWERS. 

PROMPT DELIVERY. 

Write for List No. 100 to 

Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd 

Orwell Works, Ipswich. 

Sold by all Ironmongers and Seedsmen. 


WRITE FOR A CATALOGUE 


HENRY ECKF0RD, f.r.h.s. 

The Sweet Pea House, 

(Dept. 101), WEM, Shropshire. 


Also the finest Flower Seeds, Vegetable 
Seeds, Potatoes, etc. 


HAND LAWN 
MOWERS OF 
ALL TYPES. 


‘ Lion 
Th; Best 
Cheap 
Machine. 


Are the mammoths of the Svreet Pea World. In spite of 
their large size, the blooms are perfectly formed and 
possees a choice delicacy of ooloar not to bo found in 
other varieties. Every grower of this charming flower 
should send direct for one of the following collections, 
which will give a long display of finest Bowers of the most 
exquisite colours. 


POST FREE FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 


All the above are cl the finest Exhibition quality, mag¬ 
nificent for all purposes, containing a wonderful raDge of 
the most gorgeous colours; all strong growers giving 
splendid flower stems with giant flowers. 


12 Varieties separate and named . 
18 „ . 


56 
8 - 
10 8 
126 
17 6 
226 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

Southern Counties. Midland Counties. 

Celery.— Thu middle or third week in the Melons. —The early plants are growing 
present month is early enough to sow Celery freely. Ventilation is afforded with extreme 

for uiainerop. Too early sowing often leads caution, uir being admitted in favourable 

to the plants becoming starved, owing to ue- weather through the top ventilators only. 

eomuKxlatlon in the way of frames, etc., into The plants are syringed freely twice each day 

which to prick off the plants, not be.ng avail until they flower, when the atmosphere will 
able. The seed should l>e sown thinly, and he kept somewhat drier. When the fruits are 

then the plants will not become crowded and setting, light sprayings in the mornings of 

drawn. Trick off tlie curly raised plants into flue da A are given to assist iu warding off' 

boxes or a frame from which Potatoes have attacks of red spider. As soou as sufficient 

been lifted, the soil iu that ease being suit- fruits are set on each plaut the syringe is 

able, and needing hut a gentle treading and again used more vigorously. Remove all 

levelling down of the surface with a rake faded male flowers, and pinch subsequent 

before pricking out the best of the plants in laterals to one leaf. Top-dress the roots, and 

rows 5 indies apart each way. Water and when the fruits are swelling use liquid- 

shade for a few days until the roots get hold manure from the farmyard. Preiiarations 

of tile soil. Under Ute same conditions prick should be made for growing 

out early raised Cauliflowers, Brussels Melons in frames. When sufficient stable 
Sprouts, and early hearting Cabbage het- lit Ier has been collected mix with it a quun- 

tuees. ilive every attention in the way of lily of leaves, throw into a heap, and turn 

airing and watering to frames containing frequently for ten days or a fortnight, when 

forced Potatoes, Carrots, and Radishes. Pltyit the bed may be made up. Place the frame on 

out autumn-raised Cauliflowers in handlights the bed and cover over the surface with about 

placed equi-distant on a well-manured border. -1 inches of soil prepared for the purpose. 

If such conveniences or cloches are uot avail- Place a barrowload of the soil in the centre 

able, defer planting for another week or ten of each light. As soon as ibe heal of the bed 

days. Then plant in deep drills, and shelter is suitable and the soil wanned through, the 
tin plants with boughs of evergreens, or cover Melons may he planted. 

at night with large flowerets. In every case Peas raiscd pots , ,„- ofer lo ,,i., llt ou t 
keep a good look-out for slugs, dusting the when about I inches deep. Caking advantage 

sub if necessary with fresh-slaked lime or ,,f the first favourable opportunity for so 

soot. Remove protecting material from doing. Should 11 be impossible to get the 

tilobc Artichokes, clear away dead leaves. ground into a finely-broken state, wide, deep 

and then apply a good dressing of manure drills are <>i>eued with a spade and refilled 

and point it in. Make good vaeancies-at the with the best fine soil that can be collected 

end of the mouth with suckers which were j n the frame ground. The Peas planted in 
potted last autumn, and have been wintered this soou take to their fresh quarters. As 
iu a cold pit:. Give Pens on turves, in boxes, these transplanted early varieties do not grow 

or jM>ts an abundance of air in the daytime, very vigorously they' are planted rather 

so that they shall be hard and sturdy when thickly. In all cases the soil should be jiacked 
tin time comes to plant them out— i.r., the rather firmly about the roots and a slight 

end of tlie present or first week in April. ridge of soli drawn up lo the plants. The 

Renew stakes, necessary, at the corners of stakes are placed against the rows at once 

Asparagus-beds, and make good (he edges, and the plants further protected with short 
I.evel and break down the manure placed on sprays of Spruce, or Yew. A nol is then 

the surface of the beds last autumn, and cast placed over the whole to protect them from 

sol! taken from the alleys over it to a depth, birds. 

of a couple of inches. If manure is scarce, Suocessional sowings of Peas are now 
dress the surface with fish guano, after made at short intervals in deeplv-eultivatdd 

tightly pricking il over and removing weeds. „ m | well-prepared ground. A few isolated 

etc Cover it with fine soil taken from the rows, liberally treated at the roots, will pro- 

nlleys. Salt is also a good stimulant, but !s dttco more Peas of better quality than double 

best nol ai«plied until milder weather pre- the number of plants crowded together ami 

vails. Mark out and prcumre new beds for starved. I prefer tall-growing varieties, as 

sowing or planting on ground which lias re- these produce the finest pods and arc the 

eeived extra attention in the way of prepara- most profitable. Varieties that may be relied 

tion. Seed may lie sown direct in the beds. upon to give good returns include.:—Early 

but a better way, if cohveniences exist. Is to Giant, World’s Record, Duke of Albany, 

sow two or three seeds iu llO-sized ]x>ts filled Harvestman, Centenary. Glory of Devon, 

with rich soil now, and put out the resulting Magnum Rommi, and Hercules, with Glad- 

plants early in May or April it the weather stone. Autocrat, and Dreadnought for latest 

is favourable. April Is a good time for plant- supplies. Those who prefer dwarf varieties 

ittg one and two-year-old crowns, the most have a choice of such reliable sorts as: — 

suitable time being just when they are com- Pioneer, Hundred fold, Daisy, Dwarf De¬ 
meaning to grow. fiance, Stratagem, Senator, and Rentpnyer. 

Rose garden.— The pruning of Hybrid Per- Brussels Sprouts. -Young plants raised 

•lietuals. China. Bourbon. Damask. aud Roses from seeds sown early should l>o I ransplanled 
other than Teas and their hybrids should Is* before they become drawn or overcrowded in 
curried out without delay, ns, owing to the tiie seed-lied. Select a sheltered position and 
season being so forward, growth is in an ad protect Hie plants until Iliev have commenced 
vanced condition, and in a good many cast's to grow freely. 

it will l>e difficult to find buds iu a dormant onions and Leeks raised from seed sown 
state, and to avoid bleeding taking place. under glass in January have made good pro- 

Crafting. —In the warmer localities this can gress and have been transferred to cold 

be proceeded with, after finally heading back frames. The lights will be removed entirely 

slocks, stems, or branches, as the case may for a few days before planting in the second 

be, on which the scions are to bo worked. If week in April. 

clay for enclosing the scions is to be used, Seakale may at this season lie easily 

this should lx- prepared in advance by knead- blanched where it grows by placing over the 

lug it thoroughly, and amalgamating chop]ted crowns sifted coal-ashes about it inches or 

hay with it. Grafting-wax is the least l foot deep, so as to shut out the light. Sen- 

trouMesome aud more satisfactory material bale obtained In litis manner is of excellent 

to employ. A. W. quality. F. W. G. 
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Scotland. 

Hardy flower borders. -The earlier crops iu 
the way of vegetable planting and sow fug 
having been attended to, the herbaceous 
borders ought now lo receive attention. In 
many cases Ihe necessary digging or forking 
has l.o lie delayed owing to Hie presence of 
bulbs In Ihe borders. These are all, now, 
quite visible, and uo damage will follow iu 
the wake of the fork or the spade. The 
former implement is to be preferred, buL in 
Ihe back lines of borders, where the bolder 
plants grow, as a rule, no harm ensues when 
the spade is used. Herbaceous i>luate are, 
generally, robust growers aud soon im¬ 
poverish the soil, so that some form of manure 
is advisable. Spent stuff from hotbeds. 
Mushroom beds, or such like is very suitable, 
and in tlie event of any scarcity of belter 
stuff! partly-rotted leaves are not to be de¬ 
spised. There is, usually, a demand for long- 
stemmed blooms for cutting, and a few of the 
most useful in this respect may be named. 
Coreopsis graudlflora may be classed as a 
perennial, but it is better, perhaps, when 
treated as a biennial. The Caucasian 
Scabious 1ms few equals, but iu some dis¬ 
tricts it is, unfortunately, uot to be relied 
ui>on. A few seeds of this ought to be sown 
in April. The perennial Cornflowers- 
Centaureas—are very useful for cutting, the 
white and tiie red varieties being most in 
miucsl. The Chrysanthemum latifolium 
family as well as C. ultginosum may be relied 
upon to furnish sheaves of cut bloom: Mont- 
brellas, Doronicums, Statices, Helianthuses, 
and Michaelmas Daisies are indisjiensable. 
The borders may now he lightly hoed over, 
and colonies of hardy annuals can be sown 
in suitable places. 

Garden walks.— There is a prejudice, iu 
some places, against the use of weedkiller, 
hul: that, its use results nol only iu clean 
walks, hut lu a great saving of labour cannot 
be denied. This is a good season at which to 
apply it, choosing a time when the walks are 
beginning to dry up after a wet day. It. is as 
well to adhere to the directions given in re- 
si>ect of the strength at which the weedkiller 
is lo he applied, for if less be used than is 
indicated tiie results may be disappointing 
and prove lo be false economy. Worn places 
in turf edgings can now be made good, and 
where Box edgings have become gappy or 
irregular, relaying can he done. Gravelling 
and rolling should be seen to as these apitenr 
to be needed, aud an effort ought to be made 
to get the walks generally into good condition 
before other work becomes pressing. 

Herbs.— Put in cuttings of Mint and Sage, 
and where necessary sow seeds of Lavender, 
Thyme, aud Rosemary. Plants of Knotted 
Marjoram and Basil from former sowings In 
heat ought uow to be ready for pricking off’ 
into light, rich soil. It is necessary lo afford 
these a little heat yet awhile. 

Bedding Pelargoniums.— If there should be 
any scarcity of plants the tops ought to lie 
taken now and used as cuttings. With ordi¬ 
nary care every cutting will root in heat uow. 
and the same may lie said of the soft-wooded 
plants generally. 

Fruit-houses.— The inspection of fruit 
borders under glass as to llteir condition in 
res|>eet of moisture should never be over¬ 
looked, more especially at the present time. 
■If necessary, these should uow be watered, 
taking the chill off tlie water and adding a 
little chemical manure. A light dressing of 
manure may also be given with advantage to 
the borders of early Tinerles where thinning 
has been completed. A look round every week 
ought now to be given with a view to the 
removal of sub-laterals on the Vines. March 
aud April are, notoriously, fickle months in 
respect of sunshine, and tin ventilation of all 
fruit-houses mast be iu careful and intelligent 
hands. 

W. McGufi’OC. 

Original from 
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BEES. 

Seasonable Notes. 

Tho.sk who eousider bee-keeping n« an in¬ 
dustry requiring much lutiour—and J myself 
think that such people are few iu number — 
must reckon their winter holiday lime at an 
end. From about this time of year onwards 
to the beginning of August our bees require 
uninterrupted attention. By tills I do not 
meau daily work, such as ordinary occupa¬ 
tion infers. I mean we must keep an ob¬ 
servant eye ui>on our bees, whose movements 
outside the hive betoken surely what is going 
on Within. Bees now should lie flying fairly 
freely on favourable days, if plenty of bees 
is hot on the wing, then it. is a sign that food 
or the queen is absent. Entire absence of 
food must be dealt with immediately on dis 
covery. The hive should be well opened and 
thick warm syrup sprinkled over the bees in 
I'jrlremu, the frames with bees clinging thereto 
being lifted up and held at a slight slope 
during the sprinkling process, then returned. 
Close up ns quickly as possible, and supply 
similar syrup abundantly by feeder. 1 re¬ 
commend a hot-water bottle placed over Lite 
combs with a quilt or two between as an 
effective means of recovering the lost, tempera¬ 
ture of the hive so treated. 1 hope none of 
my readers’ hives will he found in such a 
condition as lo require this treatment. Never¬ 
theless, great losses among bees occur at (his 
season through starvation every year. 
Autumn feeding in doubtful sufficiency brings 
about such a cont ingency. When breeding has 
begun many beekeepers think that the matter 
of food is nil right. This is a wrong con¬ 
clusion, because fodder outside may mil he 
enough for an increasing hive lo gather anil 
live upon. A queenless slock must be joined 
lo one having a queen. Beekeepers who have 
tried it say that it is a successful mode to 
gather the queenless bees into a skep by jolt¬ 
ing them smarlly off their own frames and 
then throwing the skepftil in a mass upon a 
board placed against the mouth of the re¬ 
ceiving hive, just as cue does with a swarm. 
The other, but longer, method is to bring the 
two hives together in the usual manner and 
then commence operations in the evening of a 
good flying day. SuHiosing the frames be 
lettered A. B, C. I), etc., in the complete hive, 
and A1, Bl. 01, HI. etc., in the queenless hive, 
then set all frames in the complete hive Ihus, 
A, Al, I!. Bl. C. Ol, I). Dl. pie., including in 
Hie operation only I lie frames worth using 
and having previously tamed all the bees by 
smoking them. This clearly means a wide 
spacing of Hie frames in the complete hive 
and a removing of flip frames lo it from the 
other. Do not forget to take away frames 
with no occupants, or you will And the avail¬ 
able space too little for ail the frames from 
both hives. It is better to do this than lo 
let a queenless stock die off. The liot-walCr 
Isdtic should tie applied in this case also after 
the uniting is finished. Some beekeeiiers And 
Bobbi.no at this season. Spring burglary: 
litis never come in the range of my exiierience, 
but it is, of course,, likely where a light, colony 
is housed near a populous one. The neigh¬ 
bourly feeling of helping the weak is not in 
lie included in the list of many virtues I lie 
honey-bee ixissesses. If her neighbour lie 
weak the little busy bee improves the shining 
hour by giving very formidable deinonslration 
of iter inability to discriminate between mrum 
tod Itivm. Tlte honey-bee is an unmitigated 
and incurable thief, and a fierce plunderer 
of the weak. In any ease, whether robbing 
ia observed or not, prevention will be better 
titan cure, and entrances might just as well 
lie considerably reduced from wind they have 
stood at during the wilder. One-bee space is 
a suitable defensive opening. When April 
arrives 
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Spki.N i;-L'LKA\I.\<i should bo done if con¬ 
sidered necessary. The (juickoHt. and l>est 
method is I lie transference of stocks in tofo 
from one hive lo mint her. Therefore, if tin* 
beekeeper has a spare hive he should jret il 
ready now. thoroughly cleaned and disinfected 
inside, and well painted outside. I)o no! 
** rush *' providers of her* apparatus by order¬ 
ing materials when the lime comes that they 
are wanted. Tradesmen may not be able lo 
send by return of poxl. So order now and 
store, so that you can pul your hand on things 
tlie moment they are wanted. II. I?. II. 


TRADE NOTE. 

Benn Bmmmis, Limited.— On February 
l'ith, 1921, a lietiition was presented lo the 
High Court of Justice by Benn Brothers, 
Limited, for confirming Hie alUimtiou of the 
objects of tile company and for reorganisa¬ 
tion of its share capital. This [letl-tlon was 
sanctioned by the judge on Tuesday, March 
13th. The share capital ns reorganised con¬ 
sists of 150,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 
This is effected by cancelling the 3,000 pre¬ 
ference shares of £1 each in the capital of 
the company, and consolidating sucli 3,000 
preference shares and the 147,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each in the company's capital 
into a single class of 130,000 ordinary shares, 
ad ranking / lari passu iu all respects. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Oleander with dirty leaves (\riiinn). The 
tilth on tile Oleander leaves is caused by 
brown-scale. The leaves and (lie stem of the 
plant should be well and frequently sponged 
with sonipy water, lo which a little Tobacco 
liquor lias been added. As (lie scale adheres 
closely, it may lie loosened with a jiointed 
stiiiCk. Syringe with clean soft water after 
sponging. If this treatment is followed up 
the plant should soon be clean. See that il 
iloes not get over-dry al the roots. 

FEUIT. 

Stopping Vine shoots («.).—The length of 
the shoot has to be regulated by the position 
of Hite bunch. The usual practice is to slop 
at two joints beyond the bunch, or at one 
joti'd lieyoml it if there ks no room for greater 
ex I ension. The operation should be por- 
flormed tils soon as the shoots attain tile re¬ 
quisite. length, simply pinching out the tip 
Ix-fore it lms become fully develoiied. After 
litis pinching, the foremost buds again pro¬ 
duce shoots, which should be punched at the 
first leaf, ami so oir through the season as 
they continue to grow. 

VEGETABLES. 

Canker in Parsnips R4. Bennett).— What is 
called ‘•canker " in rarsntps is caused chiefly 
by fungus. A common cause of the trouble 
is sowing seed on ground just recently dressed 
with manure. This should always be" avoided. 
Parsnips should follow n crop the ground for 
which has been previously well manured. It 
is also a good plan, when the plants are well 
up and have been thinned, to smother the 
ground will) well-slaked lime, and hoe ii in, 
doing this two or three times during the 
season. Where Parsnips have suffered badly, 
the ground should lie dressed with gas lintc 
at the rate of two bushels to three rods, dig¬ 
ging it in a few weeks later. tit-omul tints 
dressed must not be cropped for at. least three 
months. We do not reply to queries by post. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A’. II . Cniiin. — Write lo Messrs. Allwood 
Bros., I lit j wards IIml.lt, for their I'urnaliou 


book- - It. It'. N .— We cannot say whether 
tin- linn you inquire altoul is slill in exist¬ 
ence. We do no: know of any French grower 

that specialises in Carnations.- Jack Hcotl. 

—If you get any trade catalogue of Chrysan¬ 
themums, such as ihat of Mr. II. J. Jones, 
Lewisham, you will find instructions as in 
slopping and liming the majority of Chrysan¬ 
themums.- J. A . !. We have never heard 

of Apples being grafted on Plums; 2, your 
query re Rose was inserted in the paper, but 

ti)i to tlie present no reader has replied.- 

<1 LI. If.— We never heard of the Lily you 
mention. Your best plan will be to pot the 
bulbs singly, stand them in a frame, cover 
with Cocoa nut fibre or ashes, and when 
started into growth take them into I lie green¬ 
house, where in all pro)lability they wiU, if 
strong bulbs, flower in due course. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUIT*. 

Names of plants.— H. A. II.— Bilbergia 
nutans. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

MM. VilMohin, Anukieux, kt Cie., 4, Qual 
do la Megiaserie, Paris.— Lint nf Heeds and 
Plants, PJ21. 


PRACTICAL 
BOOKS ON 
GARDENING 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

By Ed. J. S. Lay. Illustrated. 1 / 6 . 

VEGETABLE CULTURE. 

By Alexander Dean, F.R.H.S. Edited 
by J. Wright. With 3S illustrations. 
Sewed, 1 / 6 ; stiff boards, 1 / 9 . 

PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE. 

By J. Wright, F.R.H.S. Sewed, 1/6; 
stiff boards, 1/9. 

THE POTATO. 

By Prof. A. W. Gilbert, Prof. M. F. 
Barrus, and Daniel Dlan. ii/- net 

A FIRST BOOK OF SCHOOL GAR¬ 
DENING. 

By Alexander Logan. illustrated. 
Sewed, 2/-; stiff boards, 2/3. 

THE PRACTICAL GARDEN BOOK. 

By C. E Hunn and L. H. Bailey. 
Illustrated. 6/6 net. 

THE BEGINNER’S GARDEN BOOK. 

By Allen French. Illustrated. 8/- net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF VEGETABLE 
GARDENING. 

By Prof. L. H. Bailey. 15/- net. 
MANUAL OF GARDENING. 

By Prof. L. H. Bailexl Illustrated. 
13/- net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT 
GROWING. 

20 th Edition. By Prof. L. H. Bailey. 
14 /- net. 

GARDENING FOR THE IGNORANT. 

By Mrs. C. W. Earle and Ethel Case. 
3 /- net. 

FARM AND GARDEN INSECTS. 

By William Somerville, D,Oic., D.Sc. 
With 46 illustrations. Sewed, 1 / 6 ; 
stiff boards, 1 / 9 . 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE OARDEN. 

By Herbert H. Cousins, M.A. With an 
introduction by J. Wright, F.R.H.S. 
Revised Edition ( 1916 ). Sewed, 1 / 6 . 

*** Macmillan's Illustrated List of Prac¬ 
tical Books on Gardening, etc., post free on 
application. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.'' 


Allotment, water for the 202 
Apricot, Japanese, 
double-flowered, the 193 
Arctostaphylon iotnen- 

tosa .193 

Balsams ... __.193 

Batavian Endive ... 202 
Beans. French, climb¬ 
ing .203 

Begonia Gloire de 

Sceaux ... _ .198 

Blossom, fruit, protect• 

ing .195 

Bouvardiaa ... 198 

Broccoli. Sprouting ... 203 
Cabbage for sprouts ... 202 
Campanula Norman 
Grove . 191 


| Chry s ant he mums, 

I dwarf ... 195 

1 Clematis ... ..200 

I CotyloPsis aPicata ••• 191 
•CROCUSES IN 

BASKETS .196 

Crops. vegetable, rota- 

i Hon of ... 193 

Cyclamens, old corms 
j of .198 

, Dahlias, increasing ... 206 

Edelweiss, the .197 

Euptelea Polyandra ... 194 

Ferns, hardy, spring 

treatment of .196 

Ferns. Vine weevil in 195 


INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals. 


Flue dust . - 205 

Foliage, sweet-scented, 
in the greenhouse ... 198 
Farsyihia suspensa ... 194 
Frit ill aria Pallidi- 
flora .2C0 

GARDEN, A STREAM. 

AT ABBOTSWOOD 199 
Garden, hedgehogs in 

the .195 

Garden, kitchen ...203 

Gardening, outdoor ... 199 
Gladioli ... ...200 

Gladiolus. Colviller The 

Bride ..194 

Gooseberries: Importa¬ 
tion of. Issue of a 
general licence ... 195 


Hazel Twig, water, 
finding by means of 

the .201 

Iris Delavayi - ... 201 

Iris Rosettbachiana ... 194 
Ly situ a chia clethro - 

ides . ... 194 

Narcissus cyclamineus 194 
NARCISSUS HOME¬ 
SPUN ... ... ... 201 

Nuttaliacerasciformis 194 

Nuthatch, the .203 

Peas. Sweet, the gran- 

diflora .200 

Pieris formoia .194 

Plants, stove . 193 

Plums, brown rot of ... 201 


Potato White Beauty 
of Hebron ... 203 , 

Potatoes .202 

Potatoes, dry rot of ... 202 i 

Primula Crispi .194 

RASPBERRY LLOYD 

GEORGE .195 

Rat, water, in mole 

„ trap .205 

‘Reversion.” identifi¬ 
cation of ' .195 

Royal Horticultural 

Society .205 

Salvia Qrahami ... 194 , 
SAXIFRAGA I'AL- 
DONSIDE ... ... 197 , 

Snowdrops in Mid - j 
Cheshire ... ... 201 I 


Spraying, bird life and 203 
Squill, Lebanon, the ... 193 
Stachyurus chinensis 194 
Streptosolen Jamesoni 193 
Synthirtses, the ... 197 

Thalictrum adianti * * 

folium . ... 194 

Tomato, the exhibition 

status of the .Z02 

Trade note ... ... 206 

Tradescaniia Zebrina 194 
Tulip tree decaying ... 205 

Wallflowers — sowing 

seed .2C0 

Watercress for small 

gardens. .202 

Week's work, the ...20 4 


Rotation of Vegetable Crops. 


In all well-appointed gardens special atten¬ 
tion should be paid to this important sub¬ 
ject, for by so doing the soil can be made to 
yield a greater return for the labour expended 
upon it. if one kind of vegetable be grown 
on the same plot for several years in succes¬ 
sion it has a tendency to exhaust tile soil of 
one or more of the elements that constitute 
the plant's food. 'With care and knowledge 
of the qualities of the land, one kind of crop 
may be grown successfully in the same place 
for several years in succession. This, how¬ 
ever, entails a considerable amount of labour 
and expense, for the soil must be supplied 
with similar quantities of the different kinds 
of food on which the plants that have been 
grown on it were built up, so that the cul¬ 
tivator would be required to know how much 
of each had been taken away that he might 
replace them in order to ensure success. By 
a judicious variation of crops the difficulty is 
to some extent overcome, as all kinds of 
vegetables do not consist of the same com¬ 
pounds. As an example, we will take a 
crop of 

I’eas. All gardeners know I hat if these be 
sown a sufficient distance apart, so that the 
sun and air may have free access to both 
sides of-the rows, the produce will be greater 
than if they were sown close together. Why 
is this? The reason is because there is not 
sufficient food within the reach of the roots 
to supply them all. Another is because, owing 
to the plants being so close together, the 
foliage is not able to expand, and if there be 
no expansion of the leaves theie is no root 
action; therefore, 11 Is beneficial to the Peas 
that they be sown a greater distance apart 
than Is usually allowed them. Some will say 
this is a waste of ground. So it would he If 
no crop were grown belween, but we must 
take care that what is sown or planted 
between the rows of Tens does not interfere 
with that which is to succeed. Lettuce, 
Spinach, and Radishes (ire crops that may 
with safety he grown, for they occupy the 
ground but a very short time, and are usually 
ready for use long before the Peas, and after 
they are cleared off the spaces may Ire used 
for Celery. I usually sow all Peas In the open 
quarters 7 feet apart, two rows of some dwarf 
crop being grown between thorn. This Is 
cleared off before it is time to plant the 
Celery. The soil being turned over so much 
with taking out the trenches, earlhing and 
lifting the crop, it will lie in good condition, 
especially if It i>e laid up rough for a few 
weeks for Carrots, Onions, Parsnips, and 
Beet . As all these crops remain on the ground 


for a considerable time and all require deep 
cultivation, no (letter place could be found for 
them. The Onions being the first to be cleared 
off, the following season their place can he 
occupied with Cabbages, on which plot they 
usually grow well. The Cabbages are after¬ 
wards succeeded by Potatoes, the manure for 
this crop being dug in during the autumn after 
the other has been cleared away. Broccoli, 
Brussels .Sprouts, and Cauliflowers should all 





Fritillaria yallidiflora. (See page 200.) 

have a change of ground each season. If 
Potatoes follow Carrots and Parsnips, then 
any of the Brasslca tribe may succeed these. 

Whore the garden has to be heavily cropped 
and every foot of it put to some use, it is 
well to take account beforehand what crops 
and how much of each it is intended lo grow, 
so that when the time comes round for plant¬ 
ing or sowing there may be no difficulty in 
having a plot ready. Seakale and Asparagus 
are crops that trouble some gardeners, for 
where a quantity of these has to lie lifted 
each year for forcing, much ground has to he 
occupied In growing the necessary supply of 
roots. For the former a good open piece of 
ground that has uot previously carried any 


kind of Brasslca is needed, nnd on close, 
heavy land special preparations must be made 
for the Asparagus, or it will not do well. 

A. U. 

Jlotes of the Week. 

The Lebanan Squill (I’usclikinia seilloidos). 
—This distinct little Squill, which in most 
seasons docs not appear before April, is a 
month in advance of its time this year, several 
blooms having been observed during the first 
week in March. The white flowers are suf¬ 
fused and striped with clear blue, nnd groups 
in the rock garden or as edgings to beds five 
attractive during the early months of the 
year.—E. M. 

The Double-Flowered Japanese Apricot 

I Prunes Mume fl.-pl.).—This is now 
(March nth) flowering profusely, every 
little twig being covered with cherry 
pink buds and flowers, (he former as they 
approach the bursting stage being most attrac¬ 
tive. When fully oi>en the flowers are paler 
and sweetly scented. The small tree referred 
to was sent to me as a gift a few years ago 
under the name of Prunus Myrobalana, fl.-pl., 
a name by which it was known for a number 
of years. According lo Bean, it is a native 
of Corea and perhaps China, and is not a 
Plum but a true Apricot. It was introduced 
to Enrolte from that country in 1878 by JIM. 
Ballet, of Troyes. It is a very welcome early 
flowering tree, nnd sprays of its pink buds 
form a charming addition to our supply of cut 
flowers from the open air in early March.— 
E. M. 

Arctostaphylos tomentosa.—This evergreen 
shrub is allied to the Mnnzanita, ti note on 
which appeared in Gakdening n few weeks 
ago. Like that shrub it is of Californian 
origin, and in leafage it is rather similar, 
but. close examination will reveal the fact that 
the branches are covered, when young, with 
soft glandular hairs, while the leaves are also 
downy, whereas both the young wood nnd 
leaves of A. Mnnzanita are glabrous. The 
urn-shaped flowers, white or white flushed 
with pink, nrh produced in rather dense 
clusters from near the points of the shoots 
from March to May. The evergreen leaves are 
thick in texture, greyish-green, heart-shaped 
or rounded, 1 inch to 2 inches long, and sugges¬ 
tive of the lea ves of a Euca lyptus. It is a very 
interesting shrub and well worlli planting in 
gardens in the milder parts of the country 
where peat-loving plants thrive. If, however, 
thrives in sandy loam, and is re Hilly increased 
by seeds which.ripen in this country In most 
years. The genus Is closely associated lo 
Arbutus.—D. 
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Primula Crispi. This is a seedling from 
P. Juliac, but differing from it in not having 
its leaves uniform in shape nor so rough in 
texture. The bright reddish purple of the 
flowers, which have a distinct yellow eye, are 
in striking contrast to the dark green of the 
leaves. At this season it is a welcome plant 
in the rock-garden.—A. 

lysimachia clethroides.— This displays its 
true beauty when growing bv the side of a 
stream or pond, where its routs have access 
to the water. Then it reaches its full height 
of about 3 feet, and gives us plenty of its 
pretty drooping spikes of white flowers, which 
last far longer in a dampish place, and are 
appreciated in their blooming time—August 
and September.—S. A. 

Iris Rosenbachiana -A dwarf Alpine 

species from the mountains of Turkestan, 
flowers at the present time. The develop¬ 
ment of the flower once the sheath pierces 
the soil is remarkable, a very short time 
elapsing between its first appearance above 
ground and fully opening. The flowers are 
extremely variable in colour; the combina¬ 
tion of white, crimson, and gold is charm¬ 
ing, and is the most frequent form. Like 
other bulbous Irises, it requires a good soil in 
a sunny position, and is suitable lor planting 
in the rock-garden ; it is also a good subject 
for the alpine house.—A. 

Thalictrum adiantifalium —If observation 
counts for anything, I think of all the 
Meadow Rues, T. adianlifolium is the least 
grown, but if one desires something fragile 
and beautiful in the matter of foliage, and 
hardy withal, few things are more serviceable 
to the one who is on the look out for some¬ 
thing to embellish cut flowers. Thalictrum 
adianlifolium is not a vigorous grower by 
any means; rather is it compact in habit. 
For a half-shadv border where the soil can 
be made light with leaf mould there is no 
better plan, and now is the time to remove 
it, w 4 icn new growth is springing up.— Mid- 
lander. 

Tradescantia zebrina. There is nothing 
liner than this for a hanging basket where 
the atmospheric conditions are favourable. 
It is of very free growth, and quickly forms 
a curtain ot finely-marked foliage. I remem¬ 
ber once seeing a very fine specimen of this 
fine-leaved plant which gave a good idea of 
its value for room decoration. It covered the 
greater portion of the window of the guest 
apartment of an inn, and the fact of its 
thriving luxuriantly under such conditions 
showed that it had the power to live healthily 
in the mure or less impure atmosphere of a 
living room. The innkeeper had been a gar¬ 
dener, and the plant, therefore, • had been 
well cared for. In an unheated room it 
would probably not be a success, and where 
a fire is maintained through the winter it 
would undoubtedly thrive. This Trades¬ 
cantia is not a plant for any airy greenhouse, 
but in a rather close atmosphere and where 
u temperature of 50 0 is maintained it is at 
home, f have seen it used in company with 
fine-leaved Begonias as an edging.—J. 
COKNIHLL. 

Pieris formosa. This is, unfortunately, 
less hardy than either of the two better- 
known species. P. japonica or P. floribunda, 
but it succeeds in the neighbourhood of 
London, and grows to a large size in the 
southern and south-western counties of Eng¬ 
land. It is a native of Himalaya, and in 
this country, under satisfactory conditions, 
forms a shapely bush 12 feet to 20 feet high 
and 10 feet or 12 feet through with ample, 
dark, glossy green leafage. During the 
development the leaves and the young wood 
are rose-coloured, which makes a well-grown 
bush a very conspicuous object. The white, 
urn-shaped flowers ore borne in panicles 
about the ends of the shoots during April or 


May, and last in good condition fur several 
weeks. It may be expected to succeed under 
the conditions that suit Himalayan Rhodo¬ 
dendrons; sweet soil, free from lime, and 
that never becomes very dry, moist atmo¬ 
spheric conditions and air free from chemical 
fumes. Propagation can be effected by 
layering the branches or by seeds. Plants 
raised from seeds are usually the more 
satisfactory, although they grow slowly for 
the first few years.—D 

Campanula Norman Crove. Those partial 
to Campanulas ought to include this variety 
in their collection Of rather strong growth 
it resembles in habit the better-known C. 
Stansfieldi, of which it may, perhaps, be a 
hybrid. The flowers are light blue in colour, 
and the variety is useful in the rock garden 
in the early summer after the display of 
spring-flowering rock plants is, to a gnat 
extent, pas:.— Kirk. 

Forsythia suspensa—The latest addition to 
the spring flowers is the showy Forsythia 
suspensa. While it is no. uniformly in 
bloom, ihe top half of a piece which occupies 
a good area ot wall is clad with its golden 
flowers. The lower part is generally about 
a week later, owing, of course, to the better 
exposure ot the top to the rays of the sun. 
Phis piece faces almost due south. Another 
piece on a westerly position will not bloom 
for quite a fortnight. This note is penned on 
March 10 th.—\Y. McU. Balinae. 

Narcissus cyclamineus. — I wonder if 
variety in the shape of the flower of this little 
Narcissus is usual? I have a small patch of 
it, anci each year it is quite remarkable. In 
some of the flowers the trumpet is elegantly 
flanged; in others, which, by the way, are 
always a little later to bloom, it is bluntly car¬ 
at the mouth and shorter. This was exactly 
the difference, as 1 remember, in X. John- 
stoni “ Queen of Spain,” which for a while 
was listed under different names, the shorter 
and blunt trumpet being called “ King of 
Spain.” I had both for some years, but have 
only the “ Queen ” now. Of course, we are 
told that it is N. triandrus, not X. cicla- 
mineus, that is allied to Johnsioni.- 11. S. 
Willis. 

Salvia Graham! —Many years ago there 
was at Cricket St. Thomas, near 4 hard, in 
a cold conservatory (planted out with Camel¬ 
lias, Cassia corymbosa, and things of a 
kindred nature), a big plant of this Salvia, 
referred to in the issue of March 5 , p. 140 , 
8 feel to 10 feet high. In tile summer this 
was a mass of bloom. Although the warmth 
was only enough to keep out frost, seldom 
was this without flower. Last autumn 1 saw 
this making a fine show at Forde Abbey, 
planted out at the foot of a warm wall. This, 
Salvia Bethelli and S. Pitchori made a fine 
splash of colour. S. splendens Bruanti was 
equally good. Small plants wintered and 
shortened back in spring are useful for 
house furnishing.— Dorset. 

Stachyurus chinensls. —This has consider¬ 
able beauty during March and early April, 
for at that time its leafless branches are 
covered with drooping catkins, each 3 inches 
to 4 inches long, of pale yellow flowers. It 
is a Chinese plant, and has been known in 
this country for many years, although it was 
unknown outside botanic gardens until it 
was introduced in quantity bv Mr. E. H. 
Wilson during the early years of the present 
century. Under normal conditions, it forms 
a spreading bush 4 feet to b feet high. The 
inflorescences appear from axillary buds, and 
are partly visible in autumn, remaining dor¬ 
mant until February, when they develop 
rapidly and open in March. It requires a 
sheltered corner in well-drained, warm, loamy 
soil, and may be expected to grow rapidly 
once it becomes well established. Very rich 
soil is not recommended, a? it encourages too 


sappy wood which fails to flower satisfac¬ 
torily. Severe frost after the flowers begin 
to open is likely to ruin the whole of Hie 
inflorescences, although earlier in the winter 
they withstand greater cold with impunity. 
Propagation may be by layers or by cuttings 
of hall-ripe shoots inserted in sandy soil in 
a close frame in July.—D. 

Corylopsis spicata —This belongs tu 1I10 
W itch Hazel family, and is a native of Japan. 
It is so called from its resemblance to the 
Hazel (Corylus). it usually flowers during 
March, when there, are not too many shrubs 
in bloom. It is nut showy, but is very at- 
tractive in a quiet sort of way. The pale 
yellow flowers w hic h appear betore the leaves 
have the faint scent eif Cowslips; and are 
borne on pendulous racemes 2 inches to 
3 inches long with eight to twelve flowers on 
each, li liite-S a sheltered position in good 
sandy loam. Propagation is effected by cut¬ 
tings of well-ripened shoQis in summer in 
heal, also by layers.—A. 

Gladiolus, Colville! The Bride. —This hardy 
Gladiolus can be readily forced in any green¬ 
house which has a little tire heat. It is a 
pay it is not seen in more amateur’s green¬ 
houses at this time of tile year when there 
are not many flowers. Three eorms placed 
in a 32-pot in the autumn and covered 
w ith leaves, and the pots brought into gentle 
heal when the shoots are about i-inch long, 
w ill give a mass ot flowers about the middle 
of this month without excessive forcing. At 
this time of the year there is a great demand 
for white flowers, which is tilled by the 
variety known as ” The Bride.” A fine 
•salmon one is “ Salmon Queen.”— L. Cave, 
Gate House, Wrabness, Matminglrce, Essex. 

Nuttalia cerasiformis (Oso Berry).—This 
shrub, although not conspicuous, is attrac¬ 
tive on account of its free (lowering and being 
one of the earliest to bloom. In general 
habit the plant resembles a Kibes. The white 
flowers, borne in short, stiff pendulous 
racemes, appear in February and March be¬ 
fore tlit- leaves, and have the scent of 
almonds. As the flowers are borne on the 
young wood, it requires similar treatment to 
the Flowering Currant in the way of prun¬ 
ing. It is a summer-leafing shrub, growing 
from 5 feet to 8 feet high, and likes a rich 
soil in a fairly sheltered position. Propa¬ 
gation is usually effected by suckers, or seeds 
may be sown in spring outside in a shady 
place. The plant does not, as a rule, fruit 
ill this country. Being dicecious, it is neces¬ 
sary to have both sexes planted together to 
ensure this.—A. 

Euptelea polyandra. This is a small 

bushy-headed tree, 25 feet to 30 feet high, 
with many slender, rather erect branches, 
clothed with broadly ovate leaves, each up to 
b indies long, and which during the early 
stages of development are of a very attrac¬ 
tive reddish shade, while in the autumn pre¬ 
vious to falling they are also brightly 
coloured. The male flowers are in small tufts 
from axillary and terminal buds, and are 
composed of clusters of red stamens, the 
large numbers of such clusters making the 
leafless branches during March or early 
April very conspicuous. The female flowers 
are not conspicuous. Planted in warm and 
well-drained loamy soil, it grows rapidly and 
soon forms a tine specimen. As it begins to 
grow early and the young leaves present a 
distinctly attractive character, care should be 
taken to place it where it will be sheltered 
from cold north and east winds.—D. 


Notes of tho week.— The Editor trill be 
grateful to readers trho trill kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. 
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Raspberry Lloyd George. 

Tins now autumn-fruitin" Raspberry, which 
was frequently shown at the autumn meet¬ 
ings of the Royal Horticultural Society in 
1920, from what we have seen of It, is a 
variety of vigorous growth, and hears very 
freely. Mr. Kettle, Corfe Mullen, Wimborne, 
Dorset, tells us that it was found growing 
wild by him in a wood near Corfe, and prob¬ 
ably resulted from a seed dropped by a bird. 
The fruits are dark crimson, each front 
1] inch to 2 inches long, the flesh firm, and 


Spruce trees grow and can be had, the latter 
form a splendid covering for the fruit trees. 
I have used them largely. Select those 
branches that are fan-shaped, and nail them 
to the wall stem uppermost ; then, with a 
short, forked stick, placed itetween the 
branch and the wall, push out the branch to 
a:i angle of about 45 dogs. The branches 
may be used in a similar way in the case of 
esjoiler trees.—G. G. It. 


Identification of “Reversion.” 

I v a recent report on investigations into the 
Hlnck Currant at Hast Mailing, Mr. 
Ronald G. Ilatton observed that “one 


grower in his inability to recognise reversion 
until it has reached a comparatively advanced 
stage. The method described was tested 
during the 1920 season, and found to lie 
uniformly reliable. It enables the observer, 
says Mr. Lees, to detect, the disease in its 
earliest stages, and can lie used as a means 
of identification from about the middle of 
May until tiie beginning of leaf fall. Seven 
illustrations of Rlaek Currant leaves are 
given—one of a norma 1 leaf, the remain¬ 
ing six representing various stages induced 
by increasing amounts of reversion. The two 
points to he noted are leaf venation and leaf 
margin or edge. Mr. Lees sums up that the 
characters which make a perfectly normal 
leaf are («) at least five submain veins, pal- 
male in type, and (b) a finely serrated margin 
with many point lets not receiving submain 
veins. In the figure of the typical reverted 
leaf the number of veins is shown 1o have 
been reduced to three, and the margin is 
noticeably coarse in outline. It is on the 
venation and leaf margin that Mr. Lees relies 
as a means of identification rather than on 
an elongation of tlie leaf or a reduction in 
size. In the present state of knowledge re¬ 
garding (he disease, the grower has two 
methods of attack—propagation from sound 
stock and rogneing. It Is recommended that 
roguelng should begin in the cutting beds and 
end in the plantation. Operations should 
commence in June, every alToctod bush in the 
cutting bod being grubbed and destroyed by 
fire, and every fruiting busli in the plantation 
marked for destruction after the crop is 
gathered. 


richly flavoured. It will bo inlprosting to 
note the behaviour of ibis new sort, as it lias 
been found that many seedling Raspberries 
do not In after years retain the vigour of 
their youth. In several instances we know 
the early vigour of the seedling is maintained, 
a case in point being the variety Alexandra, 
raised many years ago by Mr. W. Allan, of 
Gunton Park, near Norwich. 


Protecting fruit blossom.— The best male- 
rial for this purpose, where trees are trained 
on walls, is, of course, tiilTany or scrim. 
Fish-nets, doubled or trebled, are also very 
effective; but. in these days few growers 
Possess them in quantity. In districts where 
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of t lie most serious features is Unit 
it is obvious Hint bushes thus affected 
[reverted] are not uncommonly distributed 
unwittingly as one and two-year-olds for 
commercial purposes.” Tile problem is more 
or less one of identification, for as Mr. \Y. I’. 
Seabrook not long ago stated, “ ills experience 
in inspecting growers' plantations is that, not 
one grower in a hundred really knows when 
a bush is reverted or not.” A method of 
identification is described in ilie March 
number of the “Journal” of the Ministry of 
Agriculture by Mr. A. H. Lees (riant Patho¬ 
logist, Long Ashton Research Station) who, 
in agreeing with Mr. Senbrook’s dictum, 
admits Hint no discredit attaches to the fruit 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Importation of Gooseberries: Issue of a 
general licence. —ruder the American Goose¬ 
berry Mildew (Importation of Fruit) Order of 
1919, Gooseberries may only he landed in Eng¬ 
land and Wales under licence issued by the 
Ministry. It has been decided Hint, during 
1921 and until further notice. Gooseberries 
may be so landed provided that they are 
accompanied by a certificate of freedom from 
American gooseberry mildew issued by a 
duly authorised official of the country of ex¬ 
portation. A general licence authorising the 
landing of Gooseberries subject, to tliis con¬ 
dition has been issued accordingly. Im¬ 
porters of Gooseberries should, therefore, note 
that they will no longer he required to obtain 
individual licences from Hie Ministry, but, 
that they must make certain when purchasing 
Gooseberries from abroad that the required 
certificate of freedom from disease has been 
Issued in respect of the fruit purchased. If 
such certificate does not accompany any con¬ 
signment, its landing in this country will not 
be permitted by the Customs authorities. 

Vino Weevil in Ferns.— Re the article in 
issue of March 19th, I have this week been 
treating Ferns infested with weevil. I found 
the bulk in (lie grub stage described by the 
writer. I also found a few in the chrysaiold 
form, and three or four in the beetle form. 
I therefore conclude that any one suspecting 
weevils should overhaul his plants at once 
before the beetle stage is reached, as I have, 
found from past exiierieuee the beetle is 
much move difficult to catch. My Ferns are 
in a house with only sufficient piping to ex¬ 
clude frost.- Mac. 


Hedgehogs in the garden.—" W. MeG.,” in 
the issue of your useful paper dated March 
5th, p. 134, advises the keeping of a hedgehog 
in the garden. A few jears ago I found one 
wandering on the road and brought il inio 
my garden, but although it may have done 
lunch good in destroying slugs and snails, yet 
I was very glad when, after two years. It look 
its departure, ns it spoilt nearly njl my Heel- 
roots by eating one side of Hie crown of nearly 
every root.— William Thumueh, Tortjvny. 
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Dwarf Chrysanthemums. 

With a well-known trade grower and cx- 
liibitor of large blooms, a friend and I were 
discussing the novelties of bis stand last 
November. During the conversation n lady 
came up and asked for a catalogue. While 
Ibis was being obtained she was admiring 
llie hack row of a hoard of blooms which had 
secured a prize. She recognised amongst, 
them the rich yellow Japanese incurved R. 0. 
Pulling, and on the list being produced asked 
the grower if he would be good enough to 
mark any varieties with similar flowers that 
grew only half the height of the one in ques¬ 
tion, because her greenhouse'was ralher low, 
and, moreover, she preferred to see the top of 
a good bloom if possible. Tills was done lo 
the best of his ability, although it was stated 
that, varieties with blooms like the one 
alluded lo were very sen roe. To solve I be 
question of height, however, lie advised the 


tody lo have her cuttings rooted in April, not 
1l January, when plants of dwarf to medium 
height would result, carrying blooms very 
Itiltie inferior under good management to 
those with three months’ longer growth be¬ 
hind thorn. To my friend and me he pointed 
out some blooms which had been cut from 
(plants grown in the way he had just de¬ 
scribed. This is in accordance with my own 
experience, and is no secret to countless 
others. Amateurs are apt to overlook this, 
and miss, in consequence, a fascinating 
method of growing large blooms, and on 
plants dwarf enough to go comfortably Into 
almost any greenhouse. 

Strong cuttings are necessary at the outset, 
and old stock must pass the winter in a very- 
cool house, with the roots on the dry side. 
Early in April they should bo stocked with a 
Jieller type of cutting than any to be obtained 
during the shorter days. Having been pre¬ 
pared in the usual way, insert the cuttings 
thinly in boxes of light soil, and keep close 
and shaded from strong sunlight until 
loot ml. Losses from damping off at this time 
will he rare, and In less time than is usual 
early in the year, sufficient rools will have 

Google 


formed to enable the planls to be potted off 
Into small pots. In average seasons Uiere is 
no necessity to grow them otherwise than in 
a cold frame, where, with proper attention in 
regard lo watering and ventilating, the plants 
will gain strength, and yet retain their dwnrf- 
ne^s. By the end of May or early in June 
they should lie ready for potting on into their 
flowering pots. The size of these will vary ac¬ 
cording to the strength of the plants, but as 
a rule pots from C inches to 7J inches will be 
found to answer the purpose. The details of 
this polting are the same as for larger pots 
required for earlier-rooted plants, but care 
must, be taken to pot firmly. Loose potting 
means a loosely-built bloom', and a taller 
pliant than should he. If frame space is avail¬ 
able, there is less danger of the plants re¬ 
ceiving a check after potting through a rain- 
soddened soil if they can be kept therein for 
a short time. The lights should be removed 
when (lie weather Is fine. Subsequently an 
oiien position in the garden should be pre¬ 
pared, vvuth wires running along the rows to 
keep the plants erect. The 

Summit! treatment must ho on the under¬ 


standing that those lale-rootod plants grow 
much more rapidly than those in larger pots, 
and they must not receive the slightest check. 
In dry weather frequent spraying overhead 
is to their advantage, and they must lie fre¬ 
quently examined for water. When properly 
managed some will entirely cover the tops of 
their pots with leaves, causing rain to run 
off without wotting the soil. Tints must be 
anticipated, and flic pots tapped in showery 
weather to ascertain if watering is necessary. 
The end of July should find every plant root- 
bound, and then is the time to commence 
feeding. A slight top-dressing is also of 
great assistance to the roots, enconraging 
them lo work near the surface at about the 
time t he buds form. The stopping of these 
plants may lie deferred until about ten days 
/later than the date which has proved to be 
suitable for earlier-rooted ones, since they 
develop their buds more quickly after hous¬ 
ing. Practically every large-flowering variety 
may lie grown in this way, and If confined to 
a single stem I he resultant blooms will he of 
the best quality. Single and decorative rarie- 
I ics arc also useful for many purposes when 
in small pots, and a few should always be re¬ 


served for lale rooting. Excellent little 
singles in 5-inch pots result from striking 
cuttings in May, allowing the plants to flower 
in these. J. 


HOOP AjlD WINDOW. 

Crocuses in Baskets. 

The accomjianylng illustration affords a 
pretty idea of a utilitarian way of indulging 
the Crocus—cheapest and most popular of 
early bulbous flowers—in sitting-room or like 
place. For town dwellers and those who have 
not the privileges of garden or greenhouse, it 
is both suggestive and good, since, by bring¬ 
ing the plants on in boxes of prepared fibre 
mixture, their early transference to basket 
or bowl, when the flower buds are In sight, 
is a simple matter indeed. So accommodat¬ 
ing, too, is the Crocus in this respect that the 
transference may bo accomplished with im¬ 
punity, whether to prevent flowering or sub¬ 
sequent growth. Of few bulbous subjects 
can so much be said wilh truth. That shown 
Is one of many which played a part in a 
Gold Medal group for bulbous plants— 
Hyacinths. Freesins and others-*-exhibited by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on March 1st, 
examples of them appearing in many colours. 
Varieties nre so numerous, and all being suit¬ 
able for the object in view, distinctive names 
nre not given. Baskets so endowed possess 
many advantages over the pot system of 
growing such things, none more dainty or 
acceptable perhaps than as gifts ’twist friend 
and friend, or the pleasure Ihey would afford 
to the invalid unable to enjoy them in the 
ordinary way. E. H. Jenkins. 


FERNS. 

Spring Treatment of Hardy Ferns. 

This is the best time of the year for divid¬ 
ing repotting, and generally overhauling 
hardy Kerns, since, after the long winter’s 
rest, the plants nre In.the best condition to 
withstand such operations with the least 
detriment. This is partly due also to Ihe 
fact that Die new season's fronds, under 
quite cold treatment, are still comfortably 
jacked up in the crowns of Ferns of the 
shuttlecock persuasion, while any damage 
which may result to tiie old ones of ever¬ 
green species Is soon rectified by the appear¬ 
ance of a new batch. It may, however, be 
remarked in tills connection that green 
fronds should be preserved as far as pos¬ 
sible, only dead ones being removed, since 
such green foliage undoubtedly contributes 
to the vigour of gTowth of their successors. 
In the open, too. the old Bondage, even the 
dead and shrivelled dfbris of deciduous 
Ferns, forms a natural protection to the 
crowns, and, if removed for tidiness’ sake, 
should be replaced by a liberal mulching of 
leaf soil. This is advisable for the reason 
that the new fronds, ns they rise, and even 
as a preliminary to rising, produce individu¬ 
ally little bundles of roots from their bases, 
which may be seen emerging from and creep¬ 
ing down the sides of the projecting cnudlces 
or root stocks on their way to the soil, and, 
given a spell of dry, keen March winds, these 
may well he checked, and, perhaps, destroyed 
by exposure, which the old dibris prevents. 
Under glass, of course, there is less risk of 
this, hut even there this habit of growth 
should lie borne in mind. Treating still of 
the 

Crown-formino Fpaxs, Lady Ferns. Lns- 
trens. anil H’ot.iTii.ienums - nil these have a 
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tendency to propagate themselves, either by 
fission of their crowns or by the production 
of Intent I offsets, which in t ime form bush- 
tike growths in lieu of single crowns. The 
disadvantageous result of tlnis is twofold.; 
firstly, the fronds in eneli case conuot pos¬ 
sibly display their full beauty, since they be¬ 
come mixed up and often distorted ; and, 
secondly, owing to the competition, for root- 
room. they become dwarfed, and cnnnot at¬ 
tain half the size and development of charac¬ 
ter that a single isolated crown is callable of 
assuming. Hence, if really fine specimens 
are desired, plants haying more than one 
crown should now he divided, the best plan 
living to lift them bodily, when it will be 
found that they can be readily pulled apart, 
each crown coming away with its indepen¬ 
dent roots, and easily esl a Ml sluing itself when 
replanted. Where, as is generally the case 
with Lady Kerns, these crowns have been 
produced, not by offsets, but by splitting of 
the crowns in the centre, a sharp knife may¬ 
be used to slart the separation, until it is 
found that the crowns yield to pressure, and 


come away freely, as in the other cases. In 
doing this, care should lie taken not to squeeze 
the upper parts, in which the new fronds are 
packed, but to confine the pressure to the 
vicinity of the initial cut:. 

As many of the best varieties of Poly- 
sticliuin form bulbils on the fronds near the 
liases. It Is well, when removing even the 
dead fronds, to look out for these as a means 
oi propagation, since they retain vitality long 
after the-reel of t ho frond lias perished. 

Repottixo should not he done unless really 
necessary. Well-estnbliiShed single-crown 
specimens do well for years in fair-sized pols 
or pans. If mulched occasionally with a little 
frosli soil. Fonts wllli travelling root-stocks, 
like the Polypodies, are best left alone if in 
good condition. To increase them Is easy, 
any piece of rhizome, with a frond or two 
and a growing tip, is sure to establish itself. 
Poms, on Ihe oilier hand, which are out of 
condition should be turned out and repotted, 
a'l dead matter being removed, and as small 
a pot us<«d ns wi.il contain them. lot the 
{jots.he well drained, and a careful look-out. 


kept for worms and grubs, especially the 
white curved maggots of the weevil, which, 
to Ilnrl’s-tongues in particular, are very de¬ 
structive, ihe maggots devouring the roots 
and crowns during the wirier, and the beetle 
the fronds during I lie growing season. 


Hock, Alpine and Water Gardens. 

Saxifraga Faldonside. 

By common consent the queen of yellow- 
flowered Saxifrages, no member of the genus, 
probably, lias ever merited and received a 
fuller measure of praise, or, directly or in¬ 
directly. been the cause of more widespread 
confusion than the subject of this note. 
Writers and catalogue compilers alike have 
stumbled concerning it, and with such general 
agreement that it would appear as though an 
initial error hud been copied, handed on, and 
no one responsible for it all. 1’p and down 
Ihe country, too. Iliero must 1c still many 


plants of Faldonside under the name of Boydl 
(its mother), whose owners refuse to lie con¬ 
vinced of Ihe error because their plant or 
stock came from Messrs. So-and-so. The 
initial error, however, was not the fault of 
the traders in hardy plants. It began in the 
garden where Faldonside first saw the light. 
Saxifraga Boydt itself originated as an acci¬ 
dental seedling—a solitary plant—with a 
Purser,iana form and S. nretioides ns its pre¬ 
sumed parents. This has, however, never been 
verified, its nearest approach, I believe— 
thirty years after t lie coming of the 
original—being S. “ The Link,” raised by 
myself a y^ar or two ago, and shown before 
tlie Floral and Scientific Committees of the 
Koval Horticultural Society in February last. 
It has much in common with S. Boydi, petal 
’character ami habit of growth particularly; 
also colour, if lira paler degree. Because of 
tlie S. burseriana major influence in The 
Link it Is earlier in flower than Mr. Boyd's 
seedlings, and perhaps larger, while as a 
“link" in the chain of parental evidence it 
Is interesting. 



Saxifraga Faldonside. 
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The confusion 'twixt S. Boydi and S. Faldon- 
side arose in this way. S. Boydi after flowering 
yielded a few seeds. Seedlings were raised, 
and on flowering were considered so nearly 
identical witli the original that they were dis¬ 
tributed as such. Later, tlie superiority and 
distinctiveness of some were so abandon!ly 
manifest that to the lies! the name Faldonside 
was given. Already, however, the error had 
gone forth. Worse still, it. was being propa¬ 
gated and spread, and in tlie circumstances 
could not be overtaken. In one instance that. 
I know, and where all the stock had been 
raised from a solitary plant, a few hundred 
plants must have been sent out ns S. Boydi 
which, as events subsequently proved, were 
really Faldonside. Twixt these two. however, 
Ihe line of distinction is sharp and good. S. 
Boydi has the more deeply-coloured flowers. 
Its obovate petals are separated one from the 
other, this occurring from middle ago on¬ 
wards, flowers with parted petals invariably 
characterising it. Faldonside, on the other 
hand, has perfectly circular flowers, slightly 
reflexing with age, and over-lapping petals 
that are rarely, if ever, parted. These good 
attributes are well shown in the accompany¬ 
ing illustration, and should assist any in 
doubt as to the Identity of their plant. There 
arc other minor distinctions. Those named, 
however, are sharp and unmistakable. Of 
the two, Faldonside is the better doer, though 
requiring care and intelligent cultivation 
throughout. Of S. saxatilis parents, it fol¬ 
lows that rich and damp soils are alike 
inimical to their well-being, and that grit, 
disintegrated rock, and a modicum of soli are 
a far safer diet. Wet—winter wet—un¬ 
known, presumably, to the forbears of these 
yellow-flowered hybrids in their homo life, is 
filial to their progeny under cultivation. In 
crevice or fissure in the materials stated, and 
with dry winter quarters, they are safer. 
Given these nnd periodical increase by means 
of cuttings, a healthy stock may be main¬ 
tained. Missing llit? mountain, the rarefied 
air, and the snow, the grower in the low¬ 
lands attains the greater sueeess by growing 
the plants in alpine-house or frame. 

K. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Synthirises.— Of the few species of 
Synth iris known to botanists there are only 
some two or three In cultivation. They come 
from western North America, and are 
generally hardy and not difficult to grow, dis¬ 
liking. however, to be parched by drought in 
spring and summer, and rejoicing in a 
moderate amount of moisture at these limes. 
I believe that in its native habitats S. reni- 
formis, the best of the set, grows in the grass 
near tlie mountain streams. I well remember 
the delight I experienced on seeing it for the 
first time in the garden of a keen amateur, 
who kept closely in touch with new alplnes, 
and who had secured a plant in a pot which 
was in bloom in a frame. I have heard of a 
dull yellow one, named S. Bulli, but tlie 
accounts are not too tempting, and I cannot 
fancy a yellow Synthiris. S. pinnatifida 
blooms about May, its colour a pinkish shade 
of blue.—S. Akxott. 

The Edelweiss (Leontopodium alpinum).— 
Many are surprised lo see plants of the Edel¬ 
weiss in bloom in Scotland, the general 
opinion appearing to be that it is a rare plant 
even in its native country, and that it cans 
only he obtained til great risk of life and 
limb. It is difficult to understand tlie 
estimation in which this plant is held, for. 
While it Is undoubtedly interesting. It is by 
no means decorative. II deserves, however, 
a nook in the rock garden, in which it should 
be planted very firmly nnd in soli of rather 
a poor quality— A SroTTisn Gardener. 
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Sweet-scented Foliage in the Greenhouse. 


Plants with scented foliage are always ad¬ 
mired, and those wlio appreciate the old- 
fashioned nosegay like a few cut sprays of 
some sweet-smelling subject added to it. 
Among greenhouse plants suitable for this 
purpose are the 

SCENTED-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS, at. one lime 
extensively grown, then very much neglected, 
but now coming into favour again. A pro¬ 
minent feature of I he scented-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums is the great variety in the fragrance 
of the different kinds. Among the perfumes 
represented is n Lemon-like fragrance, while 
the distinct-looking Pelargonium tomentosum 
would, from its smell, be at once taken for a 
Peppermint. Another plant remarkable for 
Iti scented foliage is the 

Lemon-scented Verbena (Alovsia or Llppia 
Citriodora). In the favoured ]mlis of tlic 
country this will survive the winter out of 
doors, but, generally speaking, it must he re¬ 
garded more ns a greenhouse limn a hardy 
shrub. Large specimens grown in tubs are 
very useful for terraces or similar positions 
during the summer months. Complaints are 
sometimes made of a difficulty in striking 
cuttings of the Lemon-scented Verbena, and 
this is certainly (he case if the cuttings are 
formed of the firm, ripened shoots, if. how¬ 
ever, the young, soft shoots are taken in 
early spring, nnd dibbled into pots of sandy 
fioil, without, allowing them to flag, they roof 
readily if they nre put Into n close propa¬ 
gating ease with a gentle heat : indeed, under 
conditions suitable for Fuchsias, Ilellotropes, 
nnd other soft-wooded plants. The 

Myrtle (Myrtus communis) is also admired 
for ils fragrant, leaves, in addition to which 
it is a valuable evorgi-een shrub, quite hardy 
in mild districts, The pure white, sweet- 
scented blossoms nre also a very valuable 
asset. Like tin; Lemon-scented Verbena, 
large plants in tubs nre also valuable in ninny 
ways. Another plant with n delicious Citron- 
like fragrance is 

Eucalyptus citriodora.—As is well known, 
fit; various species of Eucalyptus produce two 
quite distinct types of foliage, and in the 
case of this kind it is the young leaves, which 
nre rough and hairy, that possess this per¬ 
fume In such a marked manner. The same 
remark also applies to the ordinary Blue Gum 
(Eucalyptus globulus), whose large, firm-tex- 
ftured leaves have but. little of the scent, com¬ 
mon to tile foliage borne by young plants. 
The scent of Eucalyptus globulus is appre¬ 
ciated by some, but, on the other hand, many 
do not care for it. It is different, however, 
■with E. citriodora, the fragrance of which is 
gem-rally liked. These Eucalypti arc best 
raised from seed in n genlle heat in early 
spring, as they then grow away freely and 
soon form effective plants. The 

Tine Apple Scented Salvia is remarkable 
for the scent given off by the leaves when 
they nre slightly agitated, but i,f they nre at 
all bruised (lie ideasing fragrance is super¬ 
seded by a stronger nnd less pleasant one. A 
very old plant willi scented leaves is the 

Balm oe Gilead, which used to he known ns 
Drncocepliulum eanartense, but now knownns 
Cedronelin triphylln. It is valuable in the 
greenhouse, and used to he much grown, but 
is now rarely met with. W. T. 


Stove plants. —Carry out the needful pot¬ 
ting and repotting ns soon as possible. Eula¬ 
lias, Marunlns, Aspidistras, nnd similar 
•things may at times require to be divided. 
In such cases it is advisable to afford a little 


extra bent, more especially when the plants 
have been torn to pieces. Otherwise less 
heat will suffice. Where Tuberoses are 
favoured, successiounl lot dies ought to lie 
j-otted. These start nway more readily when 
-bollom heat can be given in the early stages, 
but such is not absolutely necessary. Ameri¬ 
can Tenri Is a very good variety. 


Balsams. 

Since the various forms of Begonia became 
so popular for the greenhouse nnd conserva¬ 
tory iii summer and autumn, many older 
plants have been eclipsed—plants, loo, which 
nre equally brilliant, equally decorative, nnd 
ns easily grown. Among lliese mny he 
numbered the Balsam, which was, not un¬ 
deservedly. very popular three decades ago. 
There were, in those days, celebrated strains, 
and l he perfection to which Balsa ins 
attained, alike in flower and in colouring, 
uns remarkable. There were I lie Itose- 
flowored and the Camellia (lowered si rains, 
and of colours it may be said that white, 
pink; cream, carmine, violet, scarlet, rose 
and purple were to be obtained, while, In 
addition, there were slotted and flaked 
forms. 

If seeds nre sown In late March or early 
April, the resulting plants will ldoom In 
about three months. Until germination 
lakes place, a little heal may he given; Imt 
after that time cool treatment is the keynote 
of success. As soon as 11.e young plants can 
he safely handled they must be pricked off 
into pans, allowing a space of 2 inches each 
way between them. When the second pair 
of lenves develop, it Is time to transfer the 
plants into 3-inch pots, using n light, yet 
rich soil, such ns that in which Fuchsias suc¬ 
ceed. They must not bo allowed to become 
pit bound or premature flowering Is Induced 
.anil the plants do not branch out freely, as 
they ought to do. As soon as the roots show 
round the edges of the soil, it. Is time to 
place Hie plants in their flowering pols, which 
ought to bo (> Indies in diameter. The com¬ 
post at tills stage ought to ho good turfy 
inrun, wiili I lie addition of a lillle old horse 
manure nnd some leaf-mould nnd sand. 
Place the stems rather deeply in tlie pols, 
picking off at the same time any flower buds 
which may have formed. Place the plants 
In a cold frame, keeping them rather close 
until the roots have begun to work freely in 
(ho new soil, afterwards giving plenty of 
air. As becomes necessary, they can be 
transferred to the greenhouse, and, when well 
set with buds, occasional supplies of liquid 
manure will greally benefit the plants. 
Plants in fl-ineh pots will attain lo a stature 
of 30 inches, proportionately broad, and 
literally covered with flowers. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Old Corms of Cyclamens. 

(It f.pi.y to “ Cyclamen.”) 

Many ruin llieir old corms by neglect lug 
them after they have done flowering. They 
nre often cast on one side, perhaps placed 
under the greenhouse stage, or in some out- 
of-the-way corner, with the result, that the 
plants suffer from want, of moisture, the 
foliage falls n prey lo insects, parlicu- 
lrtriy red-spider, and they eventually be¬ 
come entirely denuded of leaves. This 
course of treatment Is quite wrong. The 
obints require n rest after they cense to 
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flower, if. is true, but they should receive 
sufficient moisture to enable them to retain 
the old leaves until they begin lo make fresh 
growth. They should also he accorded 
proper care, and Instead of placing them, 
say, under a stage or similar place, put them 
into a cold-pit or frame to undergo n season 
of rest, nnd afford them plenty of nir and 
Just enough water to keep the foliage fresh 
until they begin to push up new leaves, which 
Is the signal that the time for repotting has 
arrived. Plants now passing out of flower 
and given the (drive treatment will be ready 
for shaking out and repotting in June or 
early in July. For compost, use one-half 
good librous yellow loam, one-quarter pent, 
one-quarter leaf-mould passed through" a 
J-ineli sieve lo free It of I ho rougher par¬ 
ticles, with a pretty liberal addition of old 
mortar, crushed tine, and coarse silver-sand. 
The coring should lie potted firmly, nnd when 
all nre finished arrange them In frames 
facing the north. Until the roots make a 
fresh start, keep the frames somewhat close 
and shaded also during the hottest part of 
tlie day. after which they are aired accord¬ 
ing to outside climatic conditions. Syringe 
tlie plants twice a day, and on fine nights, so 
Unit they may have tlie full benefit of night 
dews, draw off the Nasties nnd replace again 
the following morning. Watering needs 
careful attention, as tlie planls must neither 
lie allowed to want for moisture nor be kept 
in a sodden condition. Under such treatment 
tlie old leaves are gradually superseded by 
fresh, stout, healthy ones, and in due course 
Die crown of the conn will bristle with 
flower-buds. 

Towards the end of August or middle of 
Sept ember I he plants nre ready for housing. 
As soon ns the flowers l ogin to push upnssist- 
nuce in the way of liquid or some artificial 
manure may le given. If llie plants are 
stood where they have plenty of light, and 
in addition have every attention in the way 
of watering an:l feeding, nnd are subjected 
to a steady day nnd night temperature, as 
indicated above, they will, after being 
hoqsed, quickly develop great quantities of 
flowers of fine size and substance, and con¬ 
tinue to bloom for a long period. 


NOTE .<7 AND REPLIES. 

Streptosolen Jameson!.— In late February. 
Streptosolen—also known ns BrowalUn— 
.Tamesoni is very effective in the greenhouse. 
It requires much the same treatment ns the 
Fuchsia. The foliage is neat, I he lawny- 
orange flowers tubular, and produced In 
clusters at the ends of the shoots. Apart 
from Its use in the manner indicated, S. 
Jatncsonl Is not without value for planting 
out. during the summer, pieces from 4 feet to 
5 feet in height, being not uncommon in a 
favourable season.— Scot. 

Begonia Gloire de Sceaux. — This Begonia 
nppeai-s to have lost caste. Yet. It is n pretty 
and very useful winter-flowering Begonia— 
worth growing were it only for the sake of Its 
bronzy, metallic-lined foliage. It blooms 
right through tlie winter, and as a room plant 
will remain in good condition longer than 
olhers. Nice pieces may be had in 3-inch pots, 
the foliage in well-grown planls entirely 
covering tlie jot, not the least, point in its 
favour. —A Scottish Gardener. 

Bouvardias.— Few plants are so satisfactory 
for lnle autumn and winter blooming, but they 
may lie had in flower, according to irentmeni, 
at almost any season. While strong boat is 
not, needed, plants al tills season ought lo lie 
comfortable, and a night temperature of 50 
degs. will be ample. I recently saw a nice 
batch in liloom in n house the night tempera¬ 
ture of which, 1 was told, never exceeded 
43 degs.— Kirk. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A Stream Garden at Abbotswood. 


Gardenino comprises many phases, and, 
though the whole of them may be either im¬ 
practicable or impossible, even in those in¬ 
stances where the “art” is indulged in on 
a more or less representative scale, it is well 
to know off and to illustrate them ns oppor¬ 
tunity offeTs. Thus no apology is required 
fur the inc-Iusion in these pages of the good 
and sugge-stive illustration accompanying 
this note. In its own particular way it 
speaks for itself, demonstrating both beauty 
and utility, with adaptability where garden¬ 
ing of a picturesque character can be made 


ending in a bog garden lower down,•where 
much vegetable life, from Itoyal Fern, Giant 
Meadow-Sweet, Swamp Lily, and Willow 
Gentian to plants of lowlier stature—Tril¬ 
lium and Mocassin Flower galore—that, re¬ 
velling in llie cool and shade afforded, gave 
of their best. In a word, it was the reward 
of affording these denizens of other climes 
the comforts of “home" the which is un¬ 
doubtedly gardening of the best. 

Just how to plant such places and llie 
materials suitable therein will of necessity 
depend upon circumstances, size and extent 


groups of Japanese Flags (Iris Kaunpfeii) 
might find suitable accommodation ; while 
for shady positions a rich store of Fern life 
Ij ever watting. Subjects to he used cau¬ 
tiously, even in spacious instances, are tlie 
Tiantaln Lilies (Funkia), though a group of 
the blue-leaved F. Sleboldiann glauea would 
be handsome enough rightly placed. The 
thing to avoid is too much—plant and variety 
-*-a thin planting of the best shrub or her¬ 
baceous plant, with Lily occasionally rising 
therefrom, assisting the picture nnd contri¬ 
buting to a more harmonious whole. 

Startling effects in flower colour would ne 
undesirable in such places, the more restful 
tones of Hart’s-tongue and other Ferns, re¬ 
lieved occasionally by so good a plant as Iris 
chrysogrnphis (rich imperial purple) being 
more In keeping with the surroundings. 

E. II. Jenkins. 



A Cotsuiold stream garden at Abbotswood, Stow-on-thc-Wold, Gloucester. 


t.> play its part. In the instance portrayed 
in the picture its value in hilly districts is 
plainly seen, nnd with water at hand it may 
neither begin nor end within the limits 
illustrated. That is to say, the water of the 
stream garden may have tiflst performed a 
duty elsewhere, and. serving the subject of 
ou.- illustration amidships, still have to per¬ 
form an equally Important function later on. 
More than one instance of this I can call to 
mind, nnd, recalling the lake and woodland 
at either extreme in one of them, the tum¬ 
bling waters of the rock-strewn way between 
constituted as delightful a bit of natural 
scenery as is jiossible for a garden to con¬ 
tain. In another instance, where the fall of 
the garden was upwards of SO feet, a less 
water supply first doing duty at a fountain 
basin In the terrace garden, tumbled sud¬ 
denly into the rock garden pool, the oi’er- 
flow again meandering through woodland. 


important among them. For examples of 
the bolder class, some of the finer-leaved 
subjects—Saxlfraga pellata, Rodgersias in 
variety, Astilbe grnndls, with ample basal 
scope for its fine leaf-spread, Sensitive and 
Royal Ferns, Spinea, Swamp Lily and l’nn- 
ther Lily, Willow Gentian, and tile nobler 
Primulas, P. pulverulenta, P. japonlca, P. 
Beesiann, and the hybrids ’twixt this and 
others—might well find a place. 

Such ns these would be happy nnywhere,- 
nnd. with the root-tips not far from water, 
would be productive of a good effect. Closer 
to the watercourse, snugly ensconced in bny- 
llke recesses, with rocks and Royal Fern 
behind, and not far away the finer Marsh 
Marigolds, could have I heir fling ere the 
Ferns were half grown, the double-flowered 
Arrow Head (Sagittarla) and the Buck Bean 
finding accommodation elsewhere. Here 
and there in certain instances some goodly 


Outdoor Gardening. 

Work or the week. —A large group of PIill- 
iyren, which had been slowly dwindling away 
during the past few years, owing, probably, to 
the evil practice of having l>eeii grafted on 
the common Privet, has been cleared away, 
the roots grubbed out, and Ihe site, which 
is rather Important, prepared for a number 
of choice Lilacs on their own roots. These 
Include the beautiful single white. Marie 
Lograye, the red-flowered Philemon. Souvenir 
do Louis Spath, deep purple, and the double 
lavender, Leon Simon. 

Seeds of Cytlsus supramiblus. Hamamelis 
rubra, Wilson's Barberry, and Mlfraria 
cocclnea have been sown in gentle heat. A 
group of Buddlda vnrlwbMis has now re¬ 
ceived its final pruning. The plants had 
made exceptional growth for so early in the 
year, but, even so, they amply repay for hard 
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{pruning, which, however, should uol he car¬ 
ried out. too early. The mixed border has re¬ 
ceived attention. All dead growth having 
been first cleared away, the soil between the 
{plants was then pointed over and any con¬ 
demned groups removed. Vacancies were 
also made good with a collection of the newer 
MonlbreUcus ami Dicentra exlmia, the latter 
a charming plant, blooming over a long 
ipcrlod. A box lias lieen filled with thp roots 
of Anchusa italien, cut into lj-inch lengths, 
stood upright in sandy soil, and placed in 
gentle warmth. Tlie.se eventually make nice 
plants. Lines of milimra-sown Sweet Teas, 
which arc now about C inches high, have been 
thinned to a foot, apart, making good any 
gaps which nitty have occurred, and then 
staking them. The ground about them hav¬ 
ing in the meantime been pricked over with a 
fork, these are now exhibiting signs of 
growth. A plantation of own root Roses has 
been made from cuttings inserted in Septem¬ 
ber, 1919. A large mass of Oormls stoloni- 
fern has been planted near 1 lie waterside, 
where the fine winter etToot is seen from the 
terrace. Roots of Comnielina eudestls have 
been put into boxes and placed in gentle 
warmth, and a batch of Iris Kamipferi has 
lieen planted to fringe a moist pit iu the fruit 
garden. E. M. 

Fritillaria pallidiflora. 

Tins is a large and freely-flowered kind, the 
pale yellow blooms beautifully chequered 
internally. A feature of tills kind is the leafy 
nature of (lie plant, so much so that tlie 
Dower-buds emerge in some instances from a 
cluster of glaucous leaves at the summit of 
the plant. The species may be regarded ns 
one of the most distinct in leaf as well as in 
flower. Tbc slem-elasping leaf character of 
this species is also very noticeable. The plant 
is o£ easy culture in rich, sandy loam, and 
reaches a height of About 12 inches. Native 
of Siberia. See illustration p. 193. 


The grandiflora Sweet Peas. 

The .Sweet Pea number of Gaiiiiknino was 
a most interesting and, wlmt Is more, a mosL 
instructive one. There does not appear to he 
much occasion for further comment upon the 
popular flower, hut it seems to me that too 
much emphasis was laid upon tlie Spencer or 
Waved type, almost to the exclusion of the 
older form, which was for many years the 
only oue which was procurable. Most Sweet. 
Pen fanciers will remenllior tlie sensation 
caused by the pioneer of the waved forms, 
Countess Spencer, still nlmost without a rival 
in its particular colour. The rapid increase 
of different varieties of Ibis type lias to a 
great: extent, and very regrettably, put. the 
older forms into the shade. That the Spencer 
type is very line, very decorative, and very 
effective when cut no one would deny. Tint 
among the older forms there were, and are. 
many equally fine, equally beautiful, and 
equally free flowering sorts. Fanciers will 
remember that the introduction of the Spencer 
type synchronised with (iL indeed, its intro¬ 
duction did not lead to) the now general 
custom of raising Sweet Peas in heat and of 
planting them ou| thinly in well prepared soil. 
Previously the general practice had been io 
sow Sweet Pea seeds outdoors more or less, 
but generally more, thickly in the manner 
adopted in sowing culinary Pens. No thinning 
was thought of: Hie plants, crowded together, 
were perfunctorily slaked, and there was nil 
end of it. Even under such rough and ready 
treatment wonderful returns were secured in 
the way of cut bloom, and if the flowers were 
not particularly large and fine they wore, un¬ 
deniably. very fragrant. My own experience 
is that, given similar treatment, the grandi- 
florn Sweet Peas are no mean rivals even to¬ 


day to the Spencer forms. Unfortunately, llie 
compel it ion of the latter is too strong for 
them, and they are being relegated to the 
background. Fashion in flowers—as In 
raiment—lias a curious way of harking back, 
and when Hit older type of Sweet Pea is 
practically extinct there wlll.no doubt, be a 
revival in its favour. A few of these, like 
Dorothy Eekford, Helen Price, Triumph, and 
Rose du Karri, yet retain their places. Such 
sorts as Lady Grlsel Hamilton, .Teannie 
Gordon, Janet Scott, Prima Donna, Dainty, 
Miss Willmott, and Saint George ought not 
io lie allowed to pass into oblivion. There is 
yet room for the grnndlflora Sweet Peas, 
despite Hie admitted attractions of the 
Spencer type. 

A Scottish Gaiihe.ner. 


Gladioli. 

Few flowers of the garden display so wide 
a range of colours as the Gladiolus, and as 
each season brings something now it is evi¬ 
dent. the extent of their possibilities lias not 
yet been reached. Tall and handsome, the 
flower-spikes lend an air of distinction to 
any position they may occupy. Over a 
carpet of Violas, in clumps in the mixed 
borders, in the foreground of the shrubbery, 
and to the attractiveness of any bed which 
is known will lose much of its brightness 
before autumn. Gladioli are very useful. 

The species, mostly natives of . South 
Africa, number upwards of 290. but few 
have lieen used in Hie production of the pre¬ 
sent-day varieties. 

G. Gamiavkxsiw is the result of a cross bc- 
i ween the crimson-scarlet species, enr- 
dimilis and psittncimis. with hooded flowers 
In scarlet and yellow”. The first seedlings 
came from Ghent. Eventually they found 
their way to tills country, and into the hands 
of James Kelway, and it is largely due to the 
efforts of Hint firm that they have been 
brought to their present state. Every colour 
nlmost is represented. In addition, 1 lie race 
is noted for its tail, strong spikes, which dis¬ 
play more fully-opened flowers nt: one time 
Ilian any oilier race. The well-known G. 
Itrenchleyensls belongs to this set. The 

Lemoixki race is i lie result of crossing Gnn- 
davensis varieties with purpureo-nuraUis, a 
species notable for its large yellow flowers, 
richly blotched with purple. The 

Cim.nsi and Naneeiamis races are the re¬ 
sult of a union between Lemoinei and Gan- 
davensis varieties and Snundersi, a species 
with scarlet, richly speckled white flowers. 
The Cliildsl varieties resemble those of Gnn- 
davensis in habit, but they flower earlier, and 
the blooms open on Hie spikes more gradu¬ 
ally. The Lemoinei and Naneelanus sections 
are loss formal in their mode of flowering 
(linn the foregoing, and are deservedly popu¬ 
lar for general garden planting. The indi¬ 
vidual flowers also expand more fully, and 
are remarkable for Ihe markings on the lower 
petals, which either contrast sharply or 
blend delightfully with the ground colour, 
thereby enhancing the charm of the whole. 
While all tlie foregoing hybrids are not with¬ 
out. their value for cutting, they lack the 
lightness and artistic appearance of the 
priimilinus hybrids; neither do any compare 
with them for their range of colours, which 
embrace all the art shades—salmon, terra¬ 
cotta, and amber—so beautiful under arti¬ 
ficial light. They are a recent addition, the 
first species (primrose-coloured) being intro¬ 
duced at tlie beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury. Various oilier species have been used, 
but with tlie exception of those responsible 
for the G. prineeps race, which ns yet is in 
course of being developed, nothing of special 
note lias boon evolved. 


Cit.ture.— 1 The cultural requirements of all 
the foregoing are not exacting. To grow 
thorn well the ground should lie trenched and 
immured in winter, Planting may take place 
at any time from the middle of March to May, 
init perhaps the best time is in early April. 
The Ganilavensis race being Hie strongest 
growers, should have their conns buried nt 
least 4 inches deep, for the others rather less 
suffices. Shallow planting does not mean 
early flowering, but in light soil it may quite 
possibly mean that Hie first rough wind after 
growth is well above ground uproots them. 
In mixed borders Gladioli never look better 
than in groups of about nine, but before 
planting, an effort should he made to stir the 
position and add a little manure. After 
flowering, or early in October. Hie corms 
should be lifted and hung up in a dry shed. 
When tlie foliage has withered cut it away 
just above Hip corm, rnh off the old one that 
lies beneath, and store for the winter in a dry 
frost proof loft. 

At one time 1 used to propagate any varie¬ 
ties which especially appealed to me by means 
of tlie small bulbils attached to the corms at 
lifting time. It is a slow process, hut, never¬ 
theless, interesting and not much trouble}! A 
light sandy bed in a warm border should be 
prepared and tlie minute bulbs sown thickly 
in November in small flnt-boltomed drills 
4 inches deep. The strongest push up iu 
spring one or two leaves, Hie weaker ones 
remain dormant. In October tlie whole 
should be dug up and soiled, any of n size 
llint indicates n likelihood of flowering being 
stored, the remainder graded and planted. 
The dormant ones will grow the next season. 
As a rule, it takes, on an average, four years 
to flower Gandavensts and Cliildsl varieties, 
the remainder will bloom iti two or three. 

_ J. 

Clematis.—Among hardy climbers no plants 
equal the Clematis in variety or beauty. 
They may he planted at any time from Sep¬ 
tember to May, but in most localities March is 
1 lie most suitable month. The Clematis may 
be used to cover walls, but looks best when 
creeping oyer an old tree or shrub, or trained 
over a pergola or arch. Rough Onk branches 
may also he used for them, either singly or 
several together, to form a pyramid. To C. 
lanuginosa the beauty of Hie garden hybrids 
of Clematis is due, producing lovely blooms 
of a wide range of colour from early July to 
October, These varieties flower from the 
wood made the previous season, and only re¬ 
quire thinning and the tying in of tlie younger 
shoots. C'. Jnckmnni varieties are effective 
in beds and to cover arches. These require 
pruning hack hard this month. Clematis 
montana looks well if planted so as to creep 
up among the stems of Wistaria sinensis, and 
as both flower in May they form a pleasing 
contrast. C.'Tlnmmula is a vigorous grower, 
developing a mass of small, white, fragrant, 
flowers in August. It should lit? planted 
where it has plentv of room to ramble.— 
F. W. G. 

Wallflowers—sowing seed.— Not for very 
many years do I remember a time when the 
winter lias suited Wallflowers better, or 
ushered them into bloom earlier. In ninny 
places, as I write (March 19th), they are 
already reaching the zenith of their beauty. 
Before me is a vase of such sorts as 
Harbinger, Golden King, and Eastern Queen. 
Hie last, a pleasing shade of carmine and 
apricot, gathered from plants in my garden. 
What a legacy of perfume these bring 
wherever they are cultivated, and what an 
assortment of colours one may now have. 
The requirements of Wallflowers are few, and 
involve sowing seed in an open sunny situa¬ 
tion in April or May, in soil free from 
manure, reserving tlie richer soil for them 
when planted out in iheir final quarters in 
Oclobep,, The young seedlings should not In? 
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allowed lo remain loo Ions; in the seed-lied 
before they are pricked oul into their summer 
quarters, which likewise must be open and 
sunny.— Midi.ander. 


Narcissus Homespun, 

Taking the varietal name of this good ln- 
eoroparnbilis Narcissus ns it stands, it would 
appear that there is more than a little sug¬ 
gest Ion at the time of Us coming that 
“ homespun ” or home-raised varieties were 
in the nature of a rarity. As it attained to 
the “ A.M. ” degree less than a decade and 
a half since, that fact could not have been 
responsible for its name, since long before 
that time alert raisers had produced many 
beautiful sorts. The raiser, loo. of Home¬ 


spun (Mr. Engleheart) had himself produced 
many line things long before. It resulted, I 
believe, from the crossing of X. Golden Spur 
with pollen of N. poetlcus ornatus, a cross 
somewhat fruitful in producing yellow ln- 
eomparabllis varieties. Homespun, however, 
Is not of the rank and file of these; rather 
Is it. something apart, notable for good form, 
high quality, petal texture, and exceptional 
refinement. In any considerable exhibit of 
Narcissi, Homespun, it' present, could hardly 
lie overlooked ; the attributes named, In con¬ 
junction with size, shapeliness, and the 
clear uniform yellow of its flowers would be 
sure to tell. To the cultivator it should 
appeal Iiecause of its vigour of growth and 
freedom of flowering, and, being now obtain¬ 
able at a cheap rate, is worlh noting, so that 
it might be included in the bulb order later 
on. E. IT. .Ten kins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Iris Delavayi _For a moist: position this is 

a line Iris, somewhat of the sibiriea type, 
growing 4 fc*t to 5 feet high, and having 
flowers of a dark velvety-purple. Although 
a moisture-lover, it will do quite well in the 
ordinary border in well-cultivated loamy soli, 
and a mulch of manure In dry weather will 
help to keep it in good condition.—X. L. 

Snowdrops in Mid-Cheshire.—I enclose a 
photo, of a bank of Snowdrops taken the 
second week of February. Snowdrops in dif¬ 
ferent: parts of Cheshire have been very flue 
this year. We have not had them so good for 
the past seven years. No doubt the mild winter 
we have had accounts for it. I nolice in your 
paper of March 5 some excellent varieties of 
Snowdrops for various purposes.—E. TorE, 
Thr Gardens, Or cr Hull, Winsfnrd, Cheshire. 


[Many thanks. We regret the photo, is not 
clear enough for reproduction. -Ed.] 


GAfyDEty PESTS RJ1D FflIE5DS. 

Brown Rot of Plums. 

Tnis disease, Including the forms blossom 
wilt and wither tip, has been very prevalent 
of lale, and was particularly severe In 1020. 
It is responsible for very heavy losses lo 
growers, and is receiving the serious con¬ 
sideration of the Ministry's experts. Unfor¬ 
tunately, no very satisfactory control 
measures have been discovered. At present 
there are two lines of treatment : cutting out 
anil winter spraying. With regard to the 
former, it should be noted that the now in¬ 
fections In the spring arc brought about by 


spores produced from the small grey pustules 
seen on the Iwigs and also on any mummied 
fruit still hanging on the trees. They give off 
vast quantities of spores in March and April, 
which infect the new leaves, flowers, and 
shoots. It is most important, therefore, to 
remove ns many ns possible of the mummied 
plums. Tlie.se should he collected and burned 
before the flower buds swell. If possible, the 
affected twigs should also be removed and 
burned. Should the attack not be extensive, 
it will be possible to do tills without excessive 
labour or serious injury (o the trees. If large 
areas are concerned, the labour is, of course, 
prohibitive and the trees are apt to he siiollt 
in shape through excessive cutting out. At 
the same time, it should he remembered that 
the affected wood is quite dead, and therefore 
useless. 

Willi regard lo spraying, the aim is to 
destroy the spore pustules on the wood by 
means of a caustic winter wash. The treat¬ 
ment is. however, only In an experimental 
stage. The chief difficulty is to wet the pus¬ 
tules thoroughly, since, on account of their 
powdery nature, the spray fluid runs off. 
This can be partly overcome, however, by I Ire 
addition of soft soap. The mixture, which 
lias proved most promising, is prepared ns 
follows:—1 lb. caustic soda, 1 lb. soft son]), 
10 gals, of water. 

The best time for applying winter wash 
would de[>end to some extent upon the season. 
It should he applied as late ns possible, but 
not so lale as to run the risk of damaging the 
opening buds. Generally speaking, about the 
end of February or beginning of March is the 
l est time. In a cold, late season It might be 
delayed until the end of March. A leaflet 
giving full particulars of the disease is being 
published. 


Water-finding by Means of the 
Hazel Twig. 

A few days ago I set out with another 
man, known as a “ water diviner,” In an 
attempt to flud water for a cottage which it 
is intended to build later. Arriving at the 
selected site, and knowing nothing whatever 
of tills, lo me, mysterious craft, 1 was natu¬ 
rally very curious in watching this expert 
locate a spring, which he estimated to be 
about 1)0 feet below our feet. Armed with a 
■small Hazel twig, V-el)aped, and about 15 
Inches long, which lie held out horizontally 
in front of him, one end in each hand, and 
held between the thumb and linger, lie walked 
backwards and forwards across tlie site where 
we hoped to sink a well. 

Noticing the mail going very steadily, I 
came nearer, and to my surprise saw the 
twig distinctly turn from its horizontal posi¬ 
tion to a perfectly upright one, striking the 
man’s waistcoat ns it did to,, and, although 
I caught hold of it and pulled it down lo its 
former position, it sprung back entirely on 
its own. This was repented so long as we 
remained on that particular spot. Getting 
a little enthusiastic over this, I took the 
twig and tried, but with no result. A lady 
standing near did the same, and with the 
same result. The expert gave me one end 
of the twig in m.v left hand while lie took 
the other, and at Hie same time gripped my 
right hand. In this way we walked to tlie 
spot, and the twig immediately turned over. 

I read in a well-known hook that, owing 
t) their resemblance to our native Hazel, 
the early settlers In North America used 
branches of Hntnumelis virgininna ns 
divining rods, and lo its supposed ntaglc 
properly it owes ils poimlar name of Witch 
Hazel. Since a garden is impossible wilhout 
ils water supply, I thought this first experi¬ 
ence of mine in trying to find it might he of 
interest to others who may, unknown to 
them, have these defining gifts, E. M. 
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The Exhibition Status of the 
Tomato. 

Were Hip Tomato essentially n sweet fruit, 
such ns is tire bulk of what we term dessert 
fruits, it is doubtful whether it would be so 
generally acceptable in its various cooked 
forms as it now is, yet the absence of that 
sweetness and flavour peculiar to most 
dessert fruits in no way detracts from its 
consumption in a ripe, uncooked state. 
Ordinarily, this beautiful, if not delicious, 
fruit is classed as a vegetable. It is the 
victim to some extent of indifferent origin and 
gradual development. Starting with very in¬ 
different examples that were not at all attrac¬ 
tive uncooked, naturally the Tomato fell into 
the vegetable groove or rut. It was regarded 
only as a sauce product or an ordinary 
vegetable accessory to dinners, and lienee its 
long recognised vegetable status. Its next 
development might be said to have been found 
in its exaltation to a very pleasant salad 
element—for Tomatoes have been for some 
lime identified with snlading—and to-day 
form a common aceomjtanhuent. Still, this 
latter association only helped to retain the 
Tomato among vegetables. During the past 
few yonrs, however, it is obvious that these 
fruits have taken a higher position. 

Apart from their undesirability for ordinary 
sale, there seems to he no limit to the size to 
which Tomatoes may be grown for cooking, 
provided the fruits are firm, fresh, and of 
good form. But fruits of these huge dimen¬ 
sions are very objectionable for consumption 
at meals in a ripe and uncooked state. To 
meet this latter requirement we have pro¬ 
duced in great abundance small-fruited sorts 
of various shapes and colours, most of which 
are singularly adapted for dessert, lmt would 
be almost useless for cooking. Naturally, 
even in connection with large-fruited 
sorts, a line is drawn when forms of con¬ 
sumption differ. The largest and most un¬ 
gainly go to the kitchen, the small and hand¬ 
some fruits to the table direct, and in this 
way again the status of the Tomato is clearly 
shown. Practically we cannot get away from 
the fact flint, having regard to its peculiar 
nature, a fruit of the most perfect form and 
beautiful colour, allied to soft, luscious, if 
not richly-flavoured flesh and exceedingly thin 
rind, it. is ns much entitled to rank ns a 
dessert fruit as any other recognised fruit is. 
Indeed, it is very absurd to assert that it is 
not or cannot be in face of the fact that it Is 
already so regarded and consumed by mil¬ 
lions of people. But then there is to be 
remembered the fact that by common con¬ 
sent hitherto Tomatoes have been shown as 
vegetables, and such common consent cannot 
be ignored. Amongst fruit, of course they 
come low in position. It is so far a fact as 
1o be undeniable that the Tomato more Ilian 
any other product we have, forms a connect¬ 
ing link between fruits and vegetables, w hile 
it lias botanieally ns good a title to lie 
termed fruit ns anything else that is grown. 


Water for the allotment.— The enthusiasm 
of the allotment worker shows no sign of 
waning, and this is indeed a very satisfactory 
condition of things, because the country owes 
a very great debt to allotment holders, who 
not only did much to help the situation in the 
worst months of the w T ar. but have since 
added very considerably, by tlieir sustained 
efforts, to the health of the community. Con¬ 
sequently, the activities of Allotment Societies 
are followed with Interest by all who are con¬ 
cerned with food production, and it is notice¬ 
able at present that many of them are con¬ 
sidering the possibilities of laying water on to 
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their allotments for use during the summer 
months. At. the Ministry of Agriculture, 
where the work of Allotment Societies is fol¬ 
lowed with interest and sympathy, this policy 
of laying on water is deprecated. The expense 
involved is out of all proportion to the results 
obtainable, and it is common knowledge to 
those who have worked on heavy land—such 
land, for example, as the I.ondon clay—that 
deep and thorough cultivation, combined with 
persistent surface working and a fine surface 
tilth, creates a reserve of moisture in the soil. 
Deep cultivation is, in short, the proper anti¬ 
dote to drought, and no plants that are on 
well-handled land arc likely to fail from lack 
of moisture—certainly not in a normal season. 
After deep digging, the soil must lie stirred 
frequently with the hoe during growing time. 
Thus the ideal conditions are maintained, and 
while plants on a neighbouring soil that has 
not been property treated will suffer from 
drought, those that are on ground successfully 
handled will not only survive a long spell of 
dry weather, but will yield abundantly. In 
view of tlie general nature of the soil round 
I.ondon, it is not considered advisable that 
allotment holders should go to an expense that 
Is quite avoidable if they will ire advised by 
those who are well qualified to consider their 
best interests. 


Watercress for Small Gardens. 

There are, no doubt, many owners of gardens 
desirous <»f growing Watercress on a small 
scale, but who ale deterred from doing so 
by the mistaken, notion that It can only lie 
accomplished with the aid of running water. 
Water Is, of course, necessary, but Hie supply 
need not by any means be in the form of 
n stream, liecav.se equally as clean, tender 
Watercress can lie grown in a watertight 
trench, constructed in si shady part of the 
garden as in a properly-formed bed, having 
wafer constantly running through it. A 
trench t! feet long and i! fool wide will, when 
planted, furnish sufficient for ordinary 
domestic purposes through the summer and 
autumn months. To form such a trench, the 
soil should actually he excavated to the 
depth of 2 feet (i inches, 1 feet ti inches in 
width, and 7 feet ti inches in length. This 
Should then he lined with clay puddle. 9 
inches in thickness, giving that on tlie sides 
a slight batter,and bringing it. up level with 
the ground-level. When clay is not obtain¬ 
able, the lining may consist of concrete. Tills 
has the advantage of being indestructible, 
and the troneli will not bo liable to leak. It 
Is best to provide an overflow at one end. so 
that when the water is replenished, which 
should be done occasionally, there will be no 
need to Inlo any out beforehand. Fresh sup¬ 
plies would necessarily be required oflener 
during hot weather than in the spring and 
autumn. 

Rich loamy soil lo the depth of 9 Indies 
should he placed in the bottom of the trench 
or bed. In this set. out the plants fi inches 
apart each way, and, when completed, scat¬ 
ter enough fine gravel between them to just, 
cover the soil. If plants are not. available, 
purchase a few bunches of the Cress from a 
greengrocer, and dibble the pieces in all over 
the surface of llic bed. Another way is to 
buy seed and raise it In slight warmth. If 
sown thinly in a box. and the resulting 
plants hardened off in due course, they can 
then lie lifted with some soil attached to tlie 
roots, and transferred at once to the bed. 
That sold as Sweet. Erfurt is a good variety 
to raise in this way. At. first just sufficient 
water lo roach half-way up the stems of the 
plants or cuttings will suffice. As growth 
proceeds, add more water until the latter 


roaches the overflow, and replenish as often 
as appears necessary. If, when the Cress Is 
ready for use. cutting Is commenced at one 
end, and continued regularly throughout, new 
growths will have formed where cutting first 
began by the lime tlie other end of the bed 
will have been reached, and so the supply can 
be maintained. If from any cause the Cress 
is not required for a time, cut the tops off, 
and do not, let tDo plants run to seed. These 
beds are best cleaned out and replanted early 
in each year. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dry- Rot of Potatoes. —At this season of the 
year the disease known as dry rot is apt to 
show itself in seed of first early potatoes. It 
is particularly severe in that popular variety 
May Queen. The disease is caused by a 
fungus which, entering the seed after it lias 
been lifted, develops extensively afler tliy 
turn of the year and destroys the sets. It is 
now too late to cheek the fungus, though the 
further spread of disease may be prevented 
by removing and burning affected specimens. 
As seed of early Tot a Iocs Is a valuable com¬ 
modity, it may not. be-amiss to point out bow 
in another season the trouble may be reduced. 
It lias been shown Hint careless handling and 
bruising are very Important factors: they pre¬ 
dispose the tubers to disease by assisting the 
fungus to gain entrance. Early varieties for 
seed should be lifted in good lime, handled 
and riddled with great care, and put inlo the 
sprouting boxes ns early as possible in the 
autumn. Tubers which are boxed in October 
and “greened" early are seldom attacked 
badly. Extreme]) susceptible varieties like 
Ninety Fold and May Queen should never be 
storeil in clamps or in bins. it is perhaps 
advisable to state Hint dry rot is a disease 
quite distinct from the common blight, which 
is often responsible for loss of seed during 
winter. 

Batavian Endive. —Although Hie present is 
not the time to talk about sowing seeds of 
Endive, it may be opportune ns regards the 
plants from last, year's sowing of seeds. I 
have never before had such good results with 
so little labour. Of course, the winter has 
lieen fairly mild, but on one nr two occasions 
tlie plants were subjected to very severe 
frosts, and went down like wet rags. All 
recovered, and I have been able to gather nice 
plants throughout the winter. I cover small 
batches at a time with Inverted flower pots. 
I sowed tlie seeds about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember for late winter use, but I think even 
better results would follow the sowing of the 
seeds quite earlv In August, or in Julv.— 
G. G. B. 

Cabbage for sprouts.— Most people, in 
planting Cabbage for cutting in spring, legis¬ 
late for heavy hearts at the earliest possible 
date, and then, afler uprooting the stumps 
and perhaps manuring afresh, sow or plant 
something else. That is, ns a rule, the 
common practice. If, however, one can afford 
to lot those apparently useless stumps remain, 
sprouts will l.e forthcoming in the autumn 
and on into tlie following spring. As soon as 
Hie hearts are cut, remove every leaf from 
the stumps, but do not disturb the latter. 
Give tlie surface a good dusting of soot or 
lime to destroy grubs, and if some manure is 
available mulch the surface.— Woodbast- 
wick. 

Potatoes. —In the early days of this month. 
If tlie weather is fair, tlie planting of pola- 
toes will lie begun. If the ground bus 
been thrown up in ridges during the winter, 
which is Hie best plan when possible, the 
easiest way of planting is lo place tlie Pota¬ 
toes at the proper distances apart, in tlie 
furrows and then split tlie ridges with a 
spade and throw the earth into Hie furrows. 
This ensures loose ground around the tubers. 
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without which a heavy crop cannot he ex¬ 
pected. If, however, the ground lias simply 
been dug over, or trenched, open a shallow 
trench about (i inches deep, lay the l’otatoes 
in it, and till the trench up again. Another 
plan Is to dibble the tubers in to about the 
saute depth, but this should only be practised 
on fairly light and well-drained soils. If a 
Humility of wood ashes be scattered over tiie 
1’olaloes the crop will i«i increased in quait- 
tlty and »lie chances of disease reduced. 

Potato White Beauty of Hebron _Where 

quality is preferred to mete bulk, there are 
few more satisfactory Potatoes than While 
Iteauty of Hebron—a variety less known Ilian 
the popular pink form. When dug in August 
its quality is superb, and Ibis is retained 
until quite the end of the year. Its weak 
]*»iut lies in the poor return given. Yet 
when the Potato is merely grown for home 
consumption, quality is preferable to weight, 
and although market glowers may not fancy 
White Beauty, it is, nevertheless, well 
adapted for the private garden.— A Scottish 

GARDELXr.lt. 

Sprouting Broccoli _No crop is more use¬ 

ful for spring than Sprouting Broccoli. It 
tides over the period between 1 lie last of the 
Brussels Sprouts until the first of the spring 
Cabbage is ready for cutting. It is a true 
"cut and come again" crop. The Purple 
Sprouting seems more popular than the While, 
and appears to be rather more hardy than 
the hitter. It: is best to sow seed in April 
or May. There are several grades that come 
to maturity at different periods, and in a 
mild winter like the past have lived up to 
t hei r eha racterlstics.— Midi.ax der. 

Climbing French Beans.— These do not 
appear to be grown so much as they deserve. 
Last year a row’ In my garden staked with 
■1 feet or I feet sticks overtopped them, and 
produced many baskets of Beans. Some of 
the sorts to-day are si ringless, and can he 
cooked whole with little trouble in prepara¬ 
tion. The seed should not he sown much 
before the middle of May, as they are of 
delicate constitution. Well enriched soil and 
a sunny position are essential.— Woodbast- 
wick. 

Kitchen garden. —If Seaknle thongs have 
not yet been planted, Ibis should shortly ho 
done, the same remark applying to the plant¬ 
ing or dividing of Bhubnrb. A few lines of 
Carrots may be risked, but it is wise to defer 
I lie sowing of seeds for tbe iuninerop until 
April. Sulsnfy and Scorzonera, too, may wait 
until the latter month is well advanced. Sow 
imtincrop Celery in gentle heal. 


BIRDS. 

The Nuthatch. 

Tub |rue nuthatches (Sitta), of which our 
common nuthatch (Sitta cassia. Wolf) is the 
tyi*. are birds with the npijearanee of a 
small woodpecker, and, provided with sharp 
claws, they climb up trees with the same 
facility, using their wedge-shaped bill io 
prise off. pieces of bark to feed on tlie 
insects which their prowess discovers. They 
have, however, flexible and soft-plumaged 
tails, not spiny tails like the woodpeckers 
and creepers, hut they run along boughs 
exactly as these birds do. This species is dis¬ 
tinguished from all other British birds in 
tree-climbing, in that it can work ils way 
with equally apparent ease up and down the 
trunks nr boughs of trees. The special 
development of the strong nnd much-curved 
hind claw is thus Justified. Our nuthatch 
further shows ils relationship to the wood¬ 
peckers in its undulating flight, and, like 
them, is someivhat conspicuously coloured, 
being pale slate-grey above, with a distinct 


black eye si ripe and cliestnul-rcd under i arts; 
wing and tail feathers black, and outer tail 
feathers distinguished by a white spot 
towards their base. When seen at close 
quarters its plumage is handsome. It is not 
a nervous bird, although extremely active, 
and, being very partial to certain groups of 
t rees and gardens, will suffer a near approach 
before Icing disturbed. 

Ill some parts of England tile mouse like 
little nuthatch is not uncommon, and is a 
resident all Ilio year round in the woods of 
southern and central counties. 1 have met it 
in numbers in Cheshire and in parts of Wor¬ 
cestershire, as well as in Kent, where the 
species is fairly numerous. I'uforitiualely. 
the lielief that it is becoming rarer is only 
loo well, founded—unfortunately, not simply 
because it is one of those beautiful tree- 
loving birds Unit give an added interest and 
chutrn to well-grown timber areas, blit lie- 
cause of ils economic value. II is under no 
suspicion of being particularly harmful lo tlie 
fruit-grower, gardener, or the farmer; in 
fact, is regarded as beneficial. It is insec¬ 
tivorous, feeding mostly on beetles, weevils, 



The Nuthatch. 


and earwigs, but is apt lo cause some loss 
in nut plantations. In the autumn, when 
the insect fare gives out, the nuthatch 
changes its diet considerably, and feeds on 
beech-mast, acorns, hard seeds, and nuts; 
the latter especially, which it tackles in quite 
a masterly manner. Fixing the nut tightly 
in some crevice of a tree, it hammers away 
at ils booty with the sharp point of the bill 
until the shell is broken and the kernel is 
easily extracted. II is in consequence of 
the deftness in tackling the harder nuts that 
the nuthatch lias earned Its name, which is 
a corruption of the older English “ nut 
hack,” while in some localities it is known to 
the countryfolk as Ihc “ nut jobber." 

There being very little contioversy over 
the nuthatch's food habits, the species has 
not been the subject of much post-mortem 
examination. I’rof. lioherf Newstead found 
in siiecimens tal^en in Cheshire and Giouces- 
shire the remains of dipterous insecls, ear¬ 
wigs, small beetles, plant bugs—all insects of 
(he indifferent and Injurious groups. 

Just as it is found that the increase of 
slmrrows is partly responsible for the diminu¬ 
tion in the number of the sw’allows annually 
visiting us, so the multiplication of the 
starling population is adv'eisely affecting our 


insect-eating birds that haunt the woods. In 
the case of the nuthatch, the starlings are 
chiefly responsible for their decrease by 
taking iiossession of all the suitable holes lit 
trees. The provision of suitable nesting- 
boxes in woods belonging to ihe Crown nnd 
municipalities would doubtless result in the 
species regaining Its former numerical 
strength. Many private Individuals, aware of 
the bird's value, and the difficult conditions 
which Ihe interfering starlings impose on it, 
have Induct'd as many as forty or fifty pairs 
to nest with them by fixing nesting-boxes in 
their grounds. II. II. W. 


Bird Life and Spraying. 

Tit e note from “ H. H. W." (Gardening, 
p. 5."i) revives a question concerning which 
opinions may differ. At first sight it may 
appear Unit the Increasing use of wasites of a 
more or less pojsonous nature may. Indirectly, 
affect prejudicially our native bird life in the 
way of eliminating the insects ttjxm which 
they feed and their eggs and larva;. It is 
very doubtful, indeed, whether the alleged 
scarcity of bird life—so far ns some birds are 
concerned—can be traced to spraying. I have 
devoted some thought to Ihe subject over a 
series of years, nnd one thing appears to be 
very clear. Insect life is not, by any means, 
confined to fruit-trees, and, even in the fruit¬ 
growing districts, these constitute hut a small 
percentage of lives. There is, a pa rt alto¬ 
gether from these, sufficient scope for the 
natural reproduction of the inseets which 
form jiart of the dietary of birds. It ought 
lo be borne In mind, too, that strictly insect- 
eating birds are in a minority, most birds 
varying their diet with seeds, grubs, or fruit. 
Again, the insecls which affect fruit-trees, and 
which may form a trifling item in the menu 
of birds, are but a small fraction of the insect 
army. Our woods, shrubberies, coppices, and 
the Grass fields provide ample and untainted 
breeding places for almost every kind of in¬ 
sect upon which birds feed. Where there is a 
scarcity of bird life, in (lie ease of any par¬ 
ticular, or local, bird, I imagine the scarcity 
may lie accounted for by local reasons apart 
altogether from the spraying of fruit-trees. 
“ II. H. W.” refers to the scarcity of the 
Uirundlnes. My experience here may be in¬ 
structive. After observing the comparative 
scarcity of swallows for two consecutive sea¬ 
sons I began to look rather closely inlo the 
matter, more especially in the case of the 
house swallow. I found that these were be¬ 
ing systematically bullied and dispossessed of 
their nests by the common sparrow. To this 
was attributed their diminishing numbers, 
nnd a crusade was instituted against the 
latter birds. They were netted, trapjied, and 
persecuted generally. Their nests were pulled 
down anil a premium was paid for their eggs. 
Now a sparrow is considered to be a rare 
bird, nnd the swallows last year and in lill!> 
wore in their former numbers. I believe that 
while the practice of spraying may be, to a 
very insignificant extent, responsible for the 
reduction of bird life In some districts, such 
practice cannot be held entirely responsible. 
Theorists are apt to rush to conclusions and 
to accept the first solution of a difficulty 
which may appear to be obvious. The ques¬ 
tion of whether fish are being killed by the 
drainage from tam'd roads and front the 
drippings of petrol into streams and rivers 
appears to me to be another of these cases to 
which, in a similar way, a verdict of “Not 
proven ” might fairly be rendered. 

JJalmne. w. McG. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “ Gardening 
Illustrated,” 8, Bouverle Street, London, E.C., 
and not to Individuals. 
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Southern Counties. 

Late-planted fruit-trees — i.e., those got in 
since the beginning of the present year— 
should be pruned, and bush, pyramid, and 
standards finally tied to their supports, 
placing something betwixt bark and twine 
to prevent the latter from cutting in as 
well as chafing taking place. Espaliers and 
wall-trained trees should have similar atten¬ 
tion both in regard to pruning and tying; 
also nailing to the wall by means of shreds 
and nails, using medicated shreds for prefer¬ 
ence. Trees very recently planted against 
walls should be frequently examined and 
watered if the soil is at till dry, as the rain¬ 
fall has for some time been below the average. 
Remove the remainder of protective material 
from outdoor l'igs, prune and refasten the 
branches and young wood to the walls. Get 
new trees planted, not forgetting that Brown 
Turkey is one of the best for outdoor culture. 
Push on with grafting, and where much of 
it has to be done leave Apples till last if 
lYars and I’lums are also to be reworked. 
Get Strawberry beds and borders finally put 
in order by hoeing and cleaning the soil be¬ 
tween the rows or breaking down the winter 
mulching to a fine condition, as the time will 
soon arrive for getting on the mulch of straw 
litter for keeping the fruit clean as it ap¬ 
proaches maturity. A sprinkling of soot or 
soot and lime before hoeing takes place will 
act as a deterrent to slugs. Get young plants 
which have been in nursery beds during the 
winter planted in their permanent quarters. 
Although fruit must not lx> looked for this 
season, an entire loss of space need not 
ensue, as the ground between the rows may 
be lightly cropped if desired. 

Kitchen garden. —In sheltered quarters sow 
Early Milan Turnips for drawing as soon as 
of a usable size, and Snowball to hum a suc¬ 
cession. To ensure quick growth the soil 
must be in good heart. Also sow Early 
Carrots of the Short Horn types, of which 
there are many to select from. In ten or 
twelve days sow main crop Carrots, select¬ 
ing intermediate varieties for heavy and cold, 
stiff soils, and the long-rooted types for soils 
of a light and sandy texture. Give the site 
a preparatory dressing of wood-ashes or a 
mixture of lime and soot if insects give 
trouble. Incorporate the materials with the 
surface soil by raking it backwards and for¬ 
wards and then in the reverse direction. Sow- 
Summer Spinach in greater breadths, and 
look after Parsnips and Peas now coming 
through the soil. 

Pleasure grounds. — Give lawns a good 
rolling, and as the grass is growing fast mow 
afterwards, taking care that the machines 
are not set to cut too low for the first time 
or so. Proceed with the cutting of verges if 
it has not already been done to ensure a neat 
appearance for the rest of the season as well 
as to economise time in clipping. Start 

Tuberous Begonias by placing them close 
together in boxes, and put them in warmth. 
Continue with the propagation of Dahlias 
until the required number of plants has been 
secured. Give hardy border Chrysanthemums 
a final shift into large 6 o-sized pots and grow 
them on sturdily. If old stools are to be 
utilised for increasing stock divide them now 
and plant on well-prepared ground. Prick off 
East Lothian stocks, Sweet-scented Tobacco, 
and other half-hardy annuals recently raised 
from seed into pans or boxes and return to 
warmth until the roots get hold of the soil. 
Plant Gladioli in beds, borders, and other 
sites previously selected and prepared for 
them. Sow more Sweet Peas and make a 
first sowing of Mignonette. A. \V, 
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Midland Counties. 

Gladioli.- No race of plants gives richer 
or more distinct beauty to the late summer 
garden than the Gladiolus, and it is always 
welcome, especially when the finer sorts for 
colour arc well grouped. March and April 
are the best months for planting, as bulbs 
planted then are at their best during August 
and the early part of September. Planting 
may commence in March and be continued 
at intervals of a fortnight until the end of 
May. In this way a succession of bloom will 
be. maintained from the earliest time; the 
show' varieties may be had in flower until the 
end of the season. When spikes of extra 
fine blooms are required it is necessary to give 
special treatment. Preparation of the soil 
in autumn or winter and an open situation 
are of the utmost importance. A deep loamy 
soil, not too heavy, is the most suitable for 
Gladioli, but almost any soil can be made to 
answer by tin- addition of suitable materials. 
Thus, a light soil may be made suitable In- 
placing a thick layer of decomposed cow- 
manure a font below the surface, and a heavy 
retentive loam may lie brought to tile proper 
state by adding leaf-mould and sand. The 
ground having been prepared, if clumps are 
to lx- planted, with a trowel take out the soil 
to a depth of (i inches or 7 inches for each 
corm, then put in about z inches of mixed 
sand and wood-ashes; lav the corms on 
this, and carefully cover with fine soil. If it 
is intended to plant in rows, draw a deep 
drill with a hoe, and at the bottom put the 
sand and wood-ashes. Place the conns at 
about 9 inches apart, and lightly return tie- 
top soil. When the operation is completed 
the crown of the corm should be 4 inches be¬ 
low the surface. Water must be freely and 
regularly given during dry weather, either in 
the morning or evening, and a mulch of old 
manure will be beneficial and prevent 
evaporation. 

Asparagus. —Win-re it is intended to make 
new plantations, and renew any blanks that 
are among the plants put out last season, the 
present is a suitable time for carrying out 
the work, provided the soil is in a suitable 
condition. On no account should planting be 
attempted when the ground is very wet. The 
ground having been prepared in die autumn 
by deep trenching and manuring, the surface 
soil should be made fine. If the soil is heavy, 
or the position low, it is generally advisable 
to plant on raised beds. A distance of 3 feet 
to 4 feet is a suitable width for narrow, early 
beds, and 5 feet to 6 feet for the rest, alleys, 
2 feet wide, being allowed between them in 
each instance. The best of the soil 4 inches 
to b inches deep should lx- shovelled from the 
alleys and evenly distributed over the beds. 
Two rows of plants are all that ought to be 
grown on the narrow' beds, these being ar¬ 
ranged about 1 foot from the edges, while in 
the case of the wider beds three rows are 
ample, the outer lines being about 13 inches 
from the edges. A space of 18 inches is a 
suitable distance between the plants in the 
rows. Where the nature of the ground and 
the positions are favourable to growing 
Asparagus, it is best grown on the level. Put 
out on a free working soil, and given plenty 
of room, extra strong plants result in the 
course of a few years. The rows should not 
be less than 3 feet apart, and the plants 
2 feet apart in the rows. When the plants are 
put out, as advised for the beds, wide drills 
may be opened for them with a spade about 
S inches or 6 inches deep. A little hillock 
should be formed for each plant, and the 
roots evenly spread out, these being covered 
wiih about 3 inches of the finest soil. 


Scotland. 

Plant-houses. —There is usually a good 
deal of propagating to do at this season, for 
many of the plants so raised can, by and bye, 
be removed to cold frames and grown in these 
during the summer, returning them to the 
stove for autumn and winter flowering. 
Such things as Poinscttias, Coleus, Justicias, 
and Euphorbias can be so treated. These 
succeed very well in shallow pans, in which 
they are, at times, more appreciated for use 
in rooms. Those who like such things as 
Isolepis gracilis, Panicum variegatum, and 
the Fittonias will find this a good time for 
propagating by cuttings or by division. 
Voung unu quickly-grown pieces of Acalypha 
musaica and A. Sunderiana are always use¬ 
ful. Cuttings now root readily, and stock can 
be quickly increased, so that if a plant or two 
succumb wlu-n used in rooms the deficiency- 
can soon be made good. Bulbs of Narcissi 
which have been forced may be planted out 
with a good prospect of bloom from them 
next season. The colouring of Hyacinths 
and of Narcissi which have been brought on 
coolly and more naturally will be superior to 
that, of bulbs which were subjected to hard 
forcing. The high prices now asked for bulbs 
of good quality may lessen the numbers used; 
but if such are treated intelligently and well 
rested they may again be utilised for forcing 
in the course oi two tears. Gladioli are very 
useful in the greenhouse during spring, and 
good varieties for the purpose may be found 
in G. Colvilk-i albus, G. Blushing Bride, .and 
G. Ackcrmanni. The last is of a fine brick- 
rid colour, and is very effective when grown 
in a mass. Fuchsias and Zonal Pelargoniums 
ought now to be ready for a shift into larger 
pots. It is not wise, however, to over-pot 
the Pelargoniums—in a general way in pots 
6 inches or 7 inches in diameter good, free- 
flowering stuff may be grown. 

Chrysanthemums.'— The plants intended 
for winter use in the greenhouse should 
now be ready for moving into 5 -inch 
pots, and no time ought to elapse before 
these are attended to. A slightly- rougher and 
richer compost will be to their advantage, and 
potting must be firmly done. Where a de¬ 
mand tor late flow ers has to be met provision 
should be made in accordance with the re¬ 
quirements. Some of the older whites and 
yellows are still unequalled for this work. In 
the case of border Chry santhemums propa¬ 
gation may continue until the desired quantity 
has been obtained. It is always well alike in 
the case of Chrysanthemums and of other 
plants to exceed the exact number needed, for 
it is but rarely that there are not casualties. 

Orchard-house. — Now is the time when 
ventilation must be very carefully done in 
the orchard-house. I have observed that 
tile blossoms of trees entirely exposed upon 
open-air walls suffer less from cold than those 
under glass, which may' by accident or 
through carelessness have been exposed to a 
draught. Bloom will set freely where there 
is a free current of air, but it is advisable 
to assist in the dissemination of pollen by 
the use of a rabbit's tail or by means of a 
camel hair-brush. An active lad can fertilise 
a large area in an hour or two in the middle 
of tile day when the pollen works freely. 

Early Tomatoes. —Whether in pots or in 
boxes, early Tomatoes when in flower must 
have free ventilation on all suitable days. 
Where the plants have made vigorous growth 
they may require the assistance of a light top 
dressing, although it is better, when possible, 
to defer this until the first truss of bloom 
shows fruit. Plants put out now in a house 
where the temperature is never allowed to 
drop below 60 deg. Fahr. will come away 
quickly, and will not be very much behind 
those which were put out two months ago.— 
W. McGufkoc. 

Bitlmue Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Royal Horticultural Society. 

MakcH 22nd, Will. 


A precious galhering of flower beauty ami a 
great concourse of visitors characterised the 
fortnightly meeting held on this date. The 
twain were of the nature we had become ac¬ 
customed to before the fateful 11114 dawned; 
lheir return, evidence that good gardening is 
again in the minds of the (ample if not even 
engaging very serious attention. It was of 
ail classes, too; Orchids, Carnations, hardy 
and greenhouse shrubs, bulbous subjects 
galore, vegetables, and by no means least ihe 
wealth of alpines that appeal so strongly and 
to so large a number. The best of them, in¬ 
deed, appear to fascinate many visitors, lier- 
haps by reason of lheir early coming, 
freshness, pigmy flower beauty, freedom, or 
the whole of these combined. Hardiness, 
too, is also both a standby and a recommenda¬ 
tion, and the knowledge that so much beauty 
is available at no cost of fire-heat or heating 
apparatus of any kind tempts not a few to 
take them in hand. To a large and ever- 
increasing number, however, they appeal from 
other points of view, their gem-like character 
and prodigal flowering not least of the 
attributes with which they are so freely en¬ 
dowed. Our regret to-day, however, when 
referring to an exhibition so replete of such 
things is that sluice penults of the mention of 
so few of them, n difficulty increased by 
reason of going earlier to press because of the 
holidays. Brief notices, therefore, of the best 
must suffice. 

ALPINE AND HARDY PLANTS. 

These were in great force ami variety, as 
already hinted, one of the choicest collections 
being staged by Messrs. It. Tucker and Sons, 
Oxford. Saxifraga ltoydi, S. Paulina;, ami 
S. Irvingl were of much beauty, while 
I'rimulas of many kinds also found place. 
In that from Mr. Reuthe, Anemone scythinica, 
a lovely lot of Hepatieas in red, white, and 
blue, inclusive of the scarce II. angulostt 
lilacina, a charming group of Shortias, and a 
rich glow of Rhododendron Shilsoni were 
among prominent things. Mr. Kettle’s 
Violets were very beautiful and in great 
array. Cyclops Mrs. Lloyd George, Comte de 
Brazza (white), and Jamie Higgins (big 
mauve double) were some of them. The best 
things from Mr. Reginald Prichard were 
Draba Dedeana, Androsace helvetlea, and 
Primula viscosa nivalis. Morlsia hypogsea 
was also good. Messrs, llurr and Sons had a 
lovely grouping of Puschkinia seilloides eom- 
pacta with Saxifrages and other early flowers. 
In Messrs. Piper's stand Viburnum Cailesi 
and Clematises in variety were well shown, 
lu a notable contribution from Mr. M. 
Prichard the new Saxifraga H. Marshal] was 
of outstanding merit. It has large, while, 
flesh-tinted flowers. Many other choice plants 
were shown. Mr. Miller contributed freely of 
Polyanthuses, Primroses, and other early 
flowers. From Messrs. YVhitelegg and Co. a 
colony of Lises of orchioldes, Warleyensis. 
and bueliarlca forms were of interesl, I hough 
distinctly lacking colour. Anemone Pulsatilla 
and Primula Julia; were, however, good. Mr. 
Clarence Elliott’s best plant was the beautiful 
pink-flowered Saxifraga Mira, a gem barely 
au Inch high. Mr. E. H. Jenkins contributed 
a glorious potful of his new hybrid Saxifraga 
Jeukinsa;, a pink-flushed, red-eyed beauty of 
unbounded charm. Its parents are S. 
liurseriana major and lilacina. Both this 
and S. Mira each gained an Award of Merit. 
In a group from Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, Twyford, Primulas and Aubrietias 
occupied prominent space, a group of Cory- 
dalis being also of interest. Ixmten Roses in 
variety, Anemone Pulsatilla. Saxifrages, and 
Erica caraen, with Morlsia bypogma were 


among the gin id things from Messrs. .1. Chcal 
and Sous, Crawley. 

ROSES. 

The best group of these was staged by Mr. 
Elisha Hicks, Twyford, who secured an 
Award of Merit for the lovely novelty 
Margaret Horton, a great Rose in every way. 
It is of Ophelia descent and of gold and 
apricot colouring. Mrs. G. Norwood, Mrs. 
Elisha Hicks, and climbing Lady Hillingdon 
were others of inlinlte charm. Mr. Hicks also 
staged his new Glory of Hurst, a bedding 
cluster Rose of good standing. The saluiou- 
pink Mrs. Carnotk Sawday, Ophelia, and a 
seedling of Ophelia and Lady Hillingdon also 
claimed attention. Good Roses, loo. were 
staged by Mr. George Prince, Oxford, 
Fortune’s Yellow and the double yellow 
Bunksian claiming most attention. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Notable among these were the Magnolias 
from Messrs. Robert Veitch and Sons, 
Exeter. Of these M. Alexandra, M. rustlca 
rubra, and M. consplcua oculata purpurea 
were remarked. Rhododendron lutescens, 
Leptospermum Boscawenl. and Acacia cult i- 
formis were among choice things. From 
Falmouth Mr. Robert Fox brought many 
beautiful things, Drimvs Winteri (red-barked 
and white flower trusses), Pillos]>orum May! 
(almost jel black hells), P. tenuifolium (with 
yellowish plumes), Osmanthus Delavayl, and 
some lovely Rhododendrons. These latter, 
loo, from Messrs. R. Gill and Son, also of 
Falmouth, were very har.dsome. R. argeu- 
teum, R. Shilsoni, and a lovely lot of R. 
arboreum hybrids making a brave show. 
Messrs. YV Cutbush and Son contributed 
freely of forced Azalea mollis and others akin, 
Mr. L. It. Russell showing many good 
Azaleas. 

BULBOUS SUBJECTS. 

Mr. G. U. Dalrymple, Bartley, South¬ 
ampton, staged Ihe best lot of Freesins ever 
seen at Vincent Square, the flowers particu¬ 
larly One. the sprays handsome and Imposing. 
Buttercup, Golden King. Jubilee (white and 
rose and almost Watsonia size), Preciosa 
(deep rose), Ee Phare (rose), Rohinetta (deep 
red), Dainty (pink and mauve), and Apogee 
(soft yellow, very large) were leaders in a 
glorious lot. Mr. Herbert Chapman had a 
superb stand of new Narcissus novelties, 
chiefly still under number, many very line. 
Sunrise was very good. Rev. G. H. Engle- 
heurt showed two handsome yellow truinpel 
Daffodils of lnaxtmus descent, viz., Crown 
Imperial and Imperator, each gaining an 
Award of Merit. Messrs. R. H. Bath, I.Id., 
and Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
each contributed a great variety of Tulips. 
At the left of ihe entrance Messrs. Carter 
and Co., Ifaynes Park, arranged a greal 
mound of Narcissus King Alfred employing 
approximately a thousand flowers of tills 
magnificent sort; Indisputably the finest ex¬ 
hibit of this unique goldeu trumpet Daffodil 
yet seen. Messrs. Karr and Sons, Co vent 
Garden, staged sumptuously of Now Narcissi 
Tainosa (while Ajax), Golden Empress (very 
fine). Brilliancy, Jasper, Golden Melody, and 
the lovely Jonquil hybrid Sanda being some 
of the great ones. 

VEGETABLES. 

The only exhibit of these was that from 
Messrs. Sultan and Sons, Reading, model 
examples of Cabbage Lettuce Golden Ball, 
Broecolis Snow White, and Superb Early 
Wbllo, delightful dishes of Mushrooms. 
Cucumber Sutton's Market, and Radishes, all 
of high excellence ami that table liluess which 
ever characterises this firm’s exhibits. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON MARCH 22, 1921. 

OROHID COMMITTEE. 

First Glass Certificates. 

Braiao Cattleya apeciosa var. Lady Column, from Sir Jeremiah 
Colman.Gxbton Park, Reigate; Odontoglosaum Britannia, from 
Mesara. Charleaworth and Go., Haywards Heath. 

Awards of Merit. 

Lwlio Cattleya Petrograd (Blebchley Park v*r)., from 81r 
H. d. Leon, Bleichley Park ( ir., Mr. W. W. Field); Orion to- 
glosaum Gloriette (Faaey's var., from Mr. W. R. Fasov, Holly 
Bush Hill, Snares brook (Gr. Mr. E. J. .Seymour); Odontioda 
Grenadier, from Messrs. Sander. 8t. Al bans. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora.— Massrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Welle; Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans; Messrs. 
Charieaworth and Co., Haywards Heath. 

Silver Banksian.—M r. H. T Pitt. Rjesiyn, Stamford Hill; 
Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cuckfield. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

First Class Certificate. 

Magaolia Veitohi, from Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Exoter. 

Awards of Merit. 

Rosa Margaret Horton, frjm Mr. Elwba Hicks, Twyford , 
Saxifraga Mira, from Mr. C. Elliott, Stevenage ; Rhododendron 
Werci, from Mr. R. B. Fox, Pengcrriok, Falmouth ; Rhododen¬ 
dron K. Fox Barclay, from Mr. R. B. Fox ; Saxifraga Jenkiiisae, 
from Mr. E. If. Jenkins, Surbiton; Primroses Strain, from Mrs. 
Berkley, Spetchley Park. Worceater; Saxifraga H. Marshall, 
from Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch; Saxifraga Pompa¬ 
dour, from Mr. M. Prichard. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora —Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, 
for Uarnations ; Mrs. Berkley, for Primroses; Messrs. W. Cut- 
bush and Son, Highgate, for forced shrubs; Mr. Q. H. Dalrymple, 
Barcley, Hants, for Freesias; Mr. 0. Englomann, Saffron 
Walden, for Carnations; Messrs. R. Gill and Son, Falmouth, for 
Rhododendrons; Mr. Elisha Hicks, for Roses 

8ilver Ban ksi an.—M essrs. Cheal and Son. Crawley, for 
shrubs, Ac.; Mr. R. B. Fox, for Rhododendrons; Mr. G. W. 
Miller, Wisbech, for Primroses, &o.; Mr. M. Prichard, for 
a^pinss; Mr. U Reuthe, Keiton, Keat, forulpines, Ac ; Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, for forced shrubs, Ac.; Messrs. Ryder, 8t. 
Albans, for 8tocka and Mignonette; Messrs. R, Tucker and Son, 
Oxford, for alpines. 

Silvkr Grinpell.— Stuart, Low and Co., Enfield, for 
greedhouse plants and Carnations. 

Bronze Flora.—M essrs. Barr and Son, Taplow, for spriug 
flowers; Mr. Keamsbottom, Geashill, for Anemones; Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons, Exeter, for cut shrubs; Messrs. Waterer, Sons 
and Crisp, Bagshot, for alpines; Mr. G. G. Whitelegg. for 
alpines. Irises, Ac.; Messrs. Bowell and Skarret, Cheltenham, 
for alpines ; Misses H. and E. Hopkins, for Primroses and other 
plants ; Mr. J. J. Kettle, Oorfe Mulien, Wimbome, for Violets; 
Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, Broadatone, Dorset, for alpinea, 
Ac.; Messrs. Piper, Bayswater, for Clematises, dowering shrubs, 
Ac.; Mr. G. Prince, Oxford, for Roses. 

Bronze Banksian.—M r. R. Prichard, West Moors t Dorset, 
for alpines ; Mr. (Jlarenoe Elliott, Stevenage, for Aubrietias. 

NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 

Awards of Merit. 

NTrcitsu) Imperator, from Rev. G. H Engleheart, D.nton, 
Wilts; Narcissus Crown Imperial, from Rev. G. H. Engleheart. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Grenfell.—M essrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., for 
bulbs in fibre. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.—M essrs. It. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, for Tulips. 

Silver Grenfell.— Messrs. Jaw. Carter and Co., Raynes 
Park, for Daffodils. 

Silver Flora.—M r. H. Chapman, Rye, Sussex, for Daffo¬ 
dils; Messrs. Barr and Sons, for Daffodils. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 

Silver Kniwuti an.— Messrs. Sutton and 8on«, Reading, for 
colleotiou of vegetables. 


Tulip tree decaying.— On a Tulip live, 
circumference near ground 8 feet, uud 0 feel 
from ground, circumference 5 feet, on my 
lawn, probably over 1(10 years old, three 
years ago a large piece of bark near ground 
was found quite rotten. This was removed 
and surface tarred. This year a larger piece 
of bark on opposite side has gone same way, 
uud after removal lower part of tree was 
twice weJl syringed with potassium sulpiride. 
If much more goes it must kill the tree. Can 
any reader suggest the cause or remedy for 
name?—B. J. 

Water rat in mole trap. Not long ago one 
of your contributors'referred lo the unusual 
occurrence of a stoat, having been caught in a 
mole I rap. It may interest some of your 
readers to hear that a few days ago a very 
large water rat was caught in exactly the 
same way. The trap, which was put down 
for moles, had secured the rat firmly in front 
and behind the shoulders.—S. 

Flue dust. -Will some reader tell me if 
Hue dust can Ik; used as a fertiliser when 
soot is difficult, to obtain? Is it, good for all 
growing crops? Does it kill insects, amt 
where eau it be obtained.— J. M. Gaklii.nku. 
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TRADE NOTE. 


Wahm.nu to Headers. —Our readers are 
warned against Continental liruis who are 
Hosting large numbers of circulars to this 
country, offering bulbs, plants, Roses, at 
what apitear to be very tempting prices. 
Alreudiy some of our readers who have sent 
orders have been much disappointed at the 
results, and are now writing us to inquire 
if such foreign firms may be relied upon. 
The columns of UahokNinu each week con¬ 
tain advertisements of British firms of re¬ 
pute who can he relied ui>on to supply all 
tin: requirements in the way of horticultural 
supplies. If at any time there are grounds 
for complaint, we are prepared to intervene 
on behalf of renders, hint it is impossible for 
us to inquire into the ease of those who may 
be led into placing their orders with foreign 
firms on the strength of templing circulars. 


GOMESPOflDEllGE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Increasing Dahlias t E. II .).—Unless you 
lmve a hotbed for striking the cuttings, the 
best course will be to place the roots just its 
they are taken from tin* store about tlie? first 
or second week in February in a warm green¬ 
house or in a vinery, where regular heal is 
used. The roots may be placed close 
together in boxes or otherwise, with a little 
sifted leaf-mould over them, and as sodn as 
the young shoots are 3 Inches or 4 inches 
long cut up the roots so as to secure a piece 
of tuber with each shoot, and pot each singly, 
in this way every shoot will make a stroug 
plant. _ 

■BOAT KEPLXNB. 

I’enis. —(1) We have never heard that 
liquid manure generates worms. ( 2 ) If suit¬ 
able soil has been used in potting and atten¬ 
tion given to watering. Ferns are better with¬ 
out any liquid manure. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

Isaac I’oad ami Son's, York .—Seed Potatoes 
jur Sprint/ tif 1021. 

•Iar. Hunter, Limited, Chester. — tiOf/t An¬ 
imal Price List tif A orient I lira l Seeds, 1921. 

('. Enuelma.xn, Saffron Walden, Essex.— 
Pi rpet nul-tLi irt rinp Carnations, 1021. 


BATHS 


OBITUARY. 


W. It. Randall.- We regie 
the death of Mr. W. 1!. llandi 
donee. Wood Green Park, 
March 17th, 1921, aged 57. 
growing Cuctimliers and Toinat 
and owned several nurseries in 
district of Waltham Cross, 
Knfield Wash. He was great]; 
the exiierimental and rescarc 
Harpendon and Cheshunt. 



t. to announce 
ill at his resi- 
Cheshunl. on 
lie has been 
iK's since ISOS, 
the Ixta Valley 
Cheshunt and 
y interested in 
it stations til 


ASK FOR 


ALL GLASS 


THAT 


Trade Mark. Ref?. No. 14,629. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names ot plants_ J. It.—1, Garrya ellip- 

tiea: 2. Iterheris Aqulfolium; 0, Cydoiiia 

japouica ; 4, Cornus mas.- X. Y. Z .—1, 

Clivia miniata ; 2, Begonia metalliea ; 2, 
llabrotliamnus elcgtins ; 4, Acacia dealhnta. 

- C. J/. S. —1, Picric tremula; 2, Pteris 

eretica allKi liueata.- J. K.— 1, Cyperus 

nlternifolius ; 2, Berberis AquifoTium ; 3, 

Bilbergia nutans ; 4, Acacia longifolia.-- 

A. M. C. —1, The Spring Snowflake (Leuco- 
jum vermunj ; 2, Scdum Sie.boldi variega- 
luui; 3, The Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago 

l'ragrans) ; 4, Iris tuberosa.-IP.—1, The 

Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola) ; 2, Cornus 
mas ; 3, llelieborus viridis ; 4, Habrotham- 

nus elegaus.- F. L. S. —1, Ribes sau- 

gulncuru ; 2. Seilla bifolia ; 3, Anemone 

apiienina ; 4. Muscari botryoides.- L. P. — 

1. Narcissus Tc.lamonius plenus; 2, N. prin¬ 
ce (ts ; 3, N. Emperor : 4, N. lime, tie Gniale. 

- J. I). 0.- 1. Anemone coronaria ; 2, 

Cyperus alternifolius; 3, The Satinflower 
(Sisyiluehimu grauditiorunil: 4, Clematis 

iudivisa.- F. TP. II. —1, Chionodoxa sar- 

densis ; 2, Rhododendron prsecox; 3, For- 
sythia suspensa ; 4, Rhododendron Noble- 

anum.- Kit Cat. —1 and 2, Berberis sp. ; 3, 

looks like Kerria japonien, but to name cor¬ 
rectly we must have more complete speci¬ 
mens. 

Names of fruit.--/f. IT. M .—Specimens in¬ 
sufficient .- M. ZL—Apples : 1. Stunner Pip¬ 
pin ; 2. Norfolk lteaufiD.-(7. E. —Pears: 1, 

Winter Nells; 2, Verulam (stewing only) ; 3, 
Josephine de Malines ; 4, Nouvelle Fulvie. 


Require Outside Shading. 

SUMMER CLOUD SHADING (t lie only genuine and 
original article). 

All rights transferred by Deed to Cony & Co., Bedford 
Chambers, Covent Garden, London, VV.C. 2, by Hy. 
Elliott, on March 27th, 1882. 

It has been in general use for OVER 40 YEARS. 
BE SURE TO ASK FOR 

SUMMERCLOUD 

AND SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 

Sold by all Seedsmen and Florists, 

Sold in packets containing 8oz. for 100ft. of glass, 1/6; 
24oz., 3/6. Cheaper in Bulk. 

Manufactured by 

CORRY & CO., Ltd., 

at their Bonded Chemical Works, 
SHAD THAMES, S.H. A. 

Offices & Show Rooms: 

Bedford Chambers, Covent Garden, London. W.C. 2 



HIVES 

and all appliances. 

Every garden should have its Beehive. Profitable, easy 
to manage, and ensures fertilisation. 

BEES WORK WITHOUT WAGES: 

WHY NOT EMPLOY THEM ? 

Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
with ADVICE TO BEGINNERS, post free. 

Please mention this paper. 

E. H. TAYLOR, Ltd., WELWYN, HERTS. 



VAPQRITE 

Of an Seedsmen 

Snuwao* Cucmicm C* ry.QiiE£N ViaootA ioopoh 


KILL8 

INSECTS IN THE son. | 


BORDER 


HEATING APPARATUS 

For Greenhouses, Vineries, Forcing 
Houses, etc., supplied with different 
arrangements of Pipes. 
Illustrated List of Boilers of various kinds, 
Pipes, Fittings, Joints, Coils, etc., free. 

THOS. JEAVONS, 

Silver Street Works, 

Silver End, BRIERLEY HILL. 


CARNATIONS, &c. 

For Present Planting. 

We make a great speciality of Carnations, and 
our stock ia unequalled. The plants are very 
strong, perfectly hardy, and will satisfy the most 
fastidious buyer. The following Sets are selected 
from our unsurpassed Collection of 450 varieties, 
and contain the cream of the new and older soil*. 

SET K. 

One dozen extra fine varieties for 15/-, 
carriage paid. 

Bookliam White— Pure white, perfect form, 1/3 
Francesca —Heliotrope, brilliant carmine base, 2/- 
My Clove —Apple blossom, suffused heliotrope, 2/6 
Lord Kitchener —Purest white, marked blood red, 2- 
Elizabeth Shiffner— A grand orange self, 1/3 
Fujiyama— Glowing red, very large flower, 1/3 
Lora Roberts— bright sulphur yellow, very free, 1 /• 
Duchess of Wellington- Deep lavender. 13 
Romeo- Yellow, suffused and marked pink, extra, 2/« 
Caprice— Pink, mottled red, fine form, 1 /- 
Distinction —Crushed strawberry, lovely, 1/3 
Induna— Maroon, finely formed flower, 1/- 

SET L. 

One dozen choice varieties for 11/-. carriage paid. 
Diana— Pure white, large full Mower, 1- 
Rod Emperor— Rosy red, extra large flower, 2/- 
Quecn Alexandra— Buff yellow, very free, 1/- 
Lady Greenall— Bright rosy red, shading to pink, 1/- 
Lorti Tennyson— Yellow, distinctly edged rose, 1/- 
Ariadne— A lovely heliotrope self, 1/* 

Constance -Yellow, marked pink, fine quality, 1/- 
Isolde— Raspberry red, very bright and distinct, 1/* 
Morocco i»eep velvety crimson, 1/- 
Pink Pearl -Rich pink self, strongly fragrant, 1/6 
A. B. Stewart- Apricot, suffused rose, 1/3 
Mrs. F. J. Bealing— Brilliant scarlet, very vigorous, 
continues flowering all summer, l/« 

Bath’s Popular Set of 12 Fine named Varieties oi 
Carnations and Picotees. Price 8/6, carriage paid. 

BATH’S GOLD MEDAL 

DELPHINIUMS. 

These plants are remarkably handsome in the 
border, and during the early summer and autumn 
the bold and stately masses of brilliant blue and 
purple produce a striking effect unequalled by 
any other flower. 

One dozen extra fine varieties for 21/-, 
carriage paid. 

Andrew Carnegie— Light blue, lilac centre. 1/6 
Hugo Poortman— Pale blue, enormous flower. 2/6 
La Tendresse— Light blue and mauve, 2/6 
Rev. E. Lascelles —Oxford blue, with conspicuous white 
eye. magnificent. 2/- 

Pannonia Brilliant ultra marine blue, white eye, distinct 
and beautiful (A M.. R.H.S., 1920), 3/6 
Turquoise— Pale blue, dark centre, distinct, 2/- 
Rozonlust— Mauve, edged Cambridge blue, 2/- 
Resplendens— l’ale blue, tinted mauve, superb. 2/6 
K. F. Caron— Gentian blue, white centre. 1/6 
King of Delphiniums— Gentian blue and plum, white 
eye, 1,6 

Geneva— Skv blue, white eye, lovely, 1/* 

Mrs. Creighton —Colmit blue, Bhadcd plum, 1/6 

BATH’S 

VIOLAS <fc PANSIES 

For bedding, Violas are unequalled, continuing one mass 
of colour from May to October. 

1 dozen separate or assorted varieties for 3/3; 
100 for 16/6, carriage paid. 

Royal Blue, rich blue 
Councillor Waters, deep purple 
Dove, soft creaniy white 
Duchess of Fife, light primrose 
Fred Williams, crimson-mauve 
Maggie Mott, soft mauve 
Moseley Perfection, orange-yellow 
Primrose Dame, bright primrose 
Bullion, bright golden yellow 
Swan, pure white, with orange eye 
W. H. Woodgate, soft lavender 
Winchmore Bedder, Campanula blue 
Bath's Empress Pansies, i superb collection, com¬ 
prising the magnificent varieties especially grown for 
the Royal Gardens at Frogmore, 3s. 6d. per doz. Seed 
Is., Is. Ikl., and 2s. 6d. per packet. 

Complete Illustrated Catalogue post 
tree on application. 


R. H. BATH, LTD. 
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Camellias. 


Is a recent issue of Gardening a eorrospon- 
(lent, writing of Camellia reticulata, says : 
“A large plant of this Camellia would be 
most effective in bush form if planted out in 
a large house.” This Camellia is one of tlie 
finest things that can he used in this way. and 
it was my good fortune when a young man 
to be able to fully realise its decorative 
worth. There was, half a century ago, in a 
private Thames-side garden, n remarkably 
fine specimen of this Camellia which, it 
should he understood, is not a variety but a 
distinct species. It Is a native of China, and 
was introduced in 1 Slit. It is so long ago 

that I cannot give the dimensions of the 
Iil-int, but it filled a good-sized house, and 
the blooms could be counted not by the dozen 
but by the hundred. The house in which 
this plant grew was intended to accommodate 
a mixed collection of greenhouse plants, lint 
t his Camellia made such headway, and I lie 
owner was so delighted with the large, showy 
blossoms that, lie decided to give it every 
chance, and in the course of time it filled the 
greater part of the structure. This was 
probably the largest specimen of this 
CamelLin that has ever existed in the British 
Isles, hut, sad to say, it was destroyed when 
the estate came into the hands of a public 
company. For a winter garden, where it can 
have alt the space it needs, and a free root- 
run in congenial soil, there can be nothing 
finer. It grows very freely and is a sure 
bloomer. 

In looking through collections of Camellias 
in the country I have often had occasion to 
note4he poor colour of the foliage, and where 
this lias been the ease the plants have in¬ 
variably been growing in loam. Some years 
ago, in one of our large trade establishments, 
this was painfully apparent: the ioarn used 
was very- yellow and rather tenacious. Not a 
single leaf had that rich green, glossy appear¬ 
ance which is such a charming characteristic 
of the Camellia in its normal condition, and it 
was evident that the plants were not grow¬ 
ing freely. If those plants had been mine I 
should have worked away as much as pos¬ 
sible of that heavy soil and replaced it with 
peat and leaf-soil, with a sprinkling of char¬ 
coal. In one season there would have been 
a marked change. In my opinion a Camellia 
with badly-coloured foliage is hardly worth 
house room. 

When 1 passed through the Belgian nur¬ 
series, where Camellias are largely grown, 
there were no indications of loam being used. 
The compost appeared to consist of the leaf- 
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mould collected in the Belgian forests. -1 
have heard English growers say that the 
Belgians grow their plants in ” such ixior 
stuff,” but I could never get them to explain 
why the plants have such a wondor- 



Violet Lloyd George. (See page 210.) 


fully healthy appearance. Those who are 
acquainted with the young specimens which 
come in such numbers to tiiis country, will 
have noted their fine colour and free, busily 
development, very different from what one 
sees in a general way in this country. When 
in France I had in my charge some Camellias 
which had been planted about t wenty years. 
They were fine bushes, some 10 feet high, 
broad in proportion, and showed no tendency 


to the legglness which is apt to characterise 
Camellias which have left their youth behind 
them. Iii their blooming time they were a 
picture. I could find no trace of loam in the 
soil, which evidently consisted of dung, some 
years old and frequently turned, which the 
French call terreau, and which is so largely 
used in market gardens throughout France. 
As a fact, I did uot find an ounce of loam in 
the. place, and I never troubled to get any, 
for I found that peat, leaf-mould, and terreau 
were all that I needed for greenhouse and 
warm-house plants. Prior to my taking 
charge of llie place there a great misfortune 
had befallen these Camellias. The daughter 
of the house was to be married early in the 
year, and the owner wished to have the 
Camellias in bloom for that occasion. The 
result of this attempt at. forcing them along 
at. that early date was disastrous, for the 
buds fell to such an extent that hardly any 
flowers expanded. My predecessor was a good 
gardener, and pointed out the danger, but 
was over-ruled; and experienced men know 
that there is always an element of danger 
when Camellias have to he wintered among 
a general collection of plants. A certain 
amount of artificial warmth can he given 
when the sup is rising without fear of evil 
consequences, hut loo much confinement and 
more artificial warmth than are absolutely 
necessary to preserve the plants during the 
dull monllis are a prolific source of bud drop¬ 
ping- J. CORN-HILL. 


Notes of the Week. 

Calanthus Valentine _TIPs was selected 

by the late Mr. James Allen as coming Into 
bloom about St. Valentine’s Day at Shepton 
Mallet, and earlier than ttie bulk of the varie¬ 
ties of G. nivalis, of which It is one. It is 
not so large as some of the others, but its 
earl I ness and shapeliness make it welcome, 
even though it is not so much in advance of 
others. This year it was in bloom long be¬ 
fore St. Valentino’s Day.— Dumfries. 

The False Starwort (Boltonia asteroldes 
deeurrens).— 1 The ever increasing varieties of 
Michaelmas Daisies—some of them of no in¬ 
trinsic value—appear lo have ousted this fine 
old plant from our borders. Growing from 
4 feet to 0 feet in height, the stems are much 
branched, the foliage deeply cut, and the 
flowers white. The blooms are small, no 
doubt, hut they are produced In thousands, so 
that the general effect is first rate. My atten¬ 
tion was drawn to this plant as a “white 
Aster ” In a neighbouring garden during the 
late autump q{ last year.-HKiRK. 
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Berberis and Violets.—J recently com¬ 
mented on B. Aqulfolium being in bud. It is 
now Itlie end of March) in full bloom, the 
bushes more laden with blossom than ever I 
have seen them. Nestling around a line 
plant near my cottage are some Violets. The 
association is delightful.— C. T. 

Rhododendron lutescens. —On March loth, 
when visit ing a Surrey nursery, I saw a large 
group of this graceful Rhododendron in 
bloom. The bushes averaged from 3 feet to 
t foot in height, and were easily distinguished 
by their pale yellow flowers and tapering 
leaves. On account of their unusual colour— 
so early in the year—the flowers quickly 
arrest attention. 1 noticed that many of the 
plants flowered very sparsely. It, comes from 
Western China, and was introduced by 
Wilson in 1904.—E. M. 

Sale of Gooseberries.— The Ministry of 
Agriculture ami Fisheries desires to inform 
growers of Gooseberries, salesmen, and others 
interested in the trade in Gooseberries, that 
all restrictions on the sale of home-grown 
Gooseberries affected with American Goose¬ 
berry mildew have now been removed. The 
restrictions previously imposed, to the effect 
that Gooseberries affected with this disease 
might only be sent to jam factories, are now 
revoked, and in future any Gooseberries fit 
for human consumption may he sold freely in 
any market or shop. 

Two good Pmonies.- -Among the chinens’s 
section of Tteonies there arc many tine things, 
and while many prefer those which have 
richly-coloured flowers it cannot be denied, 
even by those who prefer such, that the white 
forms are beautiful. Two of the latter 
variet ies' may be recommended in Duchesse 
<!e Nemours and Marie Lemoine. Duchesse 
do Nemours is very fragrant, early flowering, 
and good in every way. The white petals 
have a deep primrose shade at the base. 
Marie Lemoine, creamy-white in colour, is 
much later than Duchesse de Nemours. 
—Kikk. 

Oso Berry (Nuttalia cerasiformis).—This Is 
again blooming freely, the abundant lendent 
racemes of white flowers—which appear a 
little in advance of the leaves—attracting 
attention by their almond-like fragrance. It 
resembles the flowering Currant (Rlbes san- 
guineum) when in bloom, although not so 
showy as that shrub. The long sprays of 
drooping flowers are very useful for vases 
where their perfume is not objected to. The 
Oso Berry comes from California, and will 
flourish in the poorest of soil. To obtain the 
fruit, which is about the size of a Cherry, 
and when ripe purple in colour, it is necessary 
to plant both male and female plants close to 
each other.—E. M. 

two beautiful March - flowering trees, 
Almond and Purple Plum. — These are 
precious early-flowering trees for the garden, 
and nowhere arc they more in evidence than 
in Hie suburbs of large towns, where they 
recently attracted my attention on account of 
the remarkable profusion of blossoms they 
were bearing. In not a few instances the 
trees hud been cut back carelessly, while 
others had been loft alone, the latter flowering 
by far the more freely. The Almond is 
seen at its beet when grouped in a sunny l>osi- 
tlon, with a background of evergreen trees 
and shrubs. Planted at intervals between 
other large shrubs, I recently saw great num¬ 
bers of handsome trees in a Surrey nursery, 
the flowers varying slightly in colour. Frumis 
ccrasifera, var. Pissardi, was also flowering 
with l he same delightful freedom, some of the 
trees having pure white flowers, others with 
a charming shade of pink, the latter the 
more effective in every way. This graceful 
tree, for some reason, is not flowering so 
freely with me this year, the cause for which 
would probably be the heavy crop of fruit 
which ripened last year.—G. M. S. 
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Rubus Giraldianus. What a vigorous and 
handsome shrub this is in winter, the great 
arching stems each from S feet to 10 feet in 
height, and coated with n milky-white sub¬ 
stance, being most conspicuous. A good 
specimen of this is a picturesque feature 
during the winter. It is suitable for I lie 
wilder parts of the grounds, where plenty of 
space exists for its full development. -- 
M. G. M. 

Old Wallflower plants. —I have found old 
specimens in some seasons extremely useful. 
Several years-ago the severe weather not only 
killed nearly all the Cabbage plants but the 
young Wallflowers, too, in some districts. 
It killed all mine, but tbe old plants, from 
dropped seeds, survived and flowered freely. 
At the present time I have a number growing 
at. the foot of a low wall near a verandah 
which are splendid specimens equal to my 
young, and fnore carefully cultivated plants. 
The old ones are glowing in gravel and a poor 
subsoil.—G. G. 15. 

Forsythia suspertsa Fortunel. — I recently 
saw in a garden several miles from here a 
good clump. Exactly what merit is supposed 
to constitute this variety I am not sure, but 
anyway, the blossoms of the plant noted 
seemed larger Ilian those usually seen, while 
the growth of the plant was stronger, the 
whole effect of the plant being more upright 
and less pendulous than is customary. I 
know soil makes a difference in quality of 
flowers, but perhaps in this case the larger 
blooms and habit are the Imll-marUs of 
F. s. Fortunei.—l T., Amplkill, lied*. 

The Horizontal Rockspray (C. horizonlalis) 
in spring. —In addition to its great beauty of 
leaf and fruit in autumn tills is a charming 
and graceful shrub in late winter and early 
spring, when t lie large, spreading, frond-like 
branches are developing their fresh green 
leaves. Indeed, so pleasing is the disposition 
of its branches that from a short distance a 
plantation might be mistaken for a group of 
delicate Ferns. I wonder if anyone has 
tried this charming Rock Spray in standard 
form, as it has often occurred to me that 
a few plants treated in this manner would be 
handsome both in spring and autumn.—E. M. 

Erioa carnea. —In the early part of the year, 
before even the Saxifrages have begun to 
flower, a colour mass can be obtained on the 
rockery by growing tills dwarf Heath. The 
buds are at first greenish-white, but as the 
flowers open they assume a pink tinge and 
later the red, which gives the plant its 
specific name. Flowering continues when 
many other plants have joined in the spring 
display. Red is not such a frequent colour 
at this time as Inter in the year, and in cer¬ 
tain cases, such as Camellias in a wood, gives 
one the impression of being somewhat out of 
tune with the season and surroundings, but 
on the rockery the effect is different, justify¬ 
ing the claim of Erica carnea to appreciation. 

The Siberian Squill (Scilla siblrlca).—Great 
numbers of .this valuable early Squill ure now 
in evidence, and I notice a charming variation 
in the colour of the flowers. The louse 
racemes of drooping bell-shaped flowers, 
freely produced on stems each about I, inches 
in height, vary in colour from light porcelain 
to deep Gentian blue This delightful plant 
is valuable for grouping boldly on t lie rock 
garden or for forming broad edgings to beds 
of other plants where the offei-t is enhanced 
by some low carpeting plant of an evergreen 
nature. There is a very valuable white 
variety. There are other named sorts, such 
as S. s. amtcnula, scarcely so tall as the type 
and bearing bright blue flowers earlier in the 
year. 8. s. multiflora, as its name implies, 
not only flowers more freely than the type, 
but appears earlier in the season. 8. s. 
iilaeina. with pale lavender-coloured flowers, 
is worthy of being cultivated alone for Us 
distinct colour shade.—E. M. 


Stokesia cyanea. — I have at different times 
tried to establish Stokesia c-yauea, and 
another attempt, has resulted in failure. This 
is regrettable, iK'Cause I think it ought, to suc¬ 
ceed here. There may be some fault in the 
sail, for I can hardly think my treatment 
errs. In places where it succeeds, 8. cyanea 
ought to tie valued, its giant lavender- 
loloured blooms (resembling those of an 
annual Aster) being noteworthy, while the 
plant is useful alike in tile bonier and in the 
lock ga rden.—Ki«K. 

Zonal Pelargonium Mercury. -Although 
Zonal Pefhrguniunis for Hie greenhouse may 
not now be so popular as they were, some of 
tbe newer varieties are worth attention. 
•Such is Mercury, one of the finest of the 
orange-searlet. forms which 1 have come 
across, not merely in respect of colour, for the 
trusses are of enormous size. Those who 
have grown the old Guinea Gold may form 
some idea of the colour, but the truss and in¬ 
dividual liflis of the newer variety are treble 
the size of those of the older variety.—K iuk. 

The Gorse in gardens, —Five years ago the 
Gorge on the commons in Hampshire, 
especially to the south of tbe New Forest, 
wu« a picture. This year the plants are 
again becoming clot his 1 with dense masses of 
flowers. Even in gardens in the same dis¬ 
trict the Gorse is made good use of where dry 
banks and rough corners of poor soil obtain. 
In other parts of the country the Gorse, 
especially the double one, should be more ex¬ 
tensively grown. There need not be any 
trouble taken with it afterwards, as, when 
established, it dues well and forms a good 
shelter to choker subjects.—G. G. 15. 

Potatoes, early, for spring uss.— Many 
people are under the impression that the early 
kaids have no value in (lie first two mouths 
of Hie year. This is a mistake. This past 
autumn, having some large tubeas above tired 
,s;ze I resolved to keep them i ll the New 
Year, anil they were scut to the table daily 
till early in March, when they were dry and 
mealy and of good flavour. The sort was 
Sharpe’s Express. -More than forty yeuts 
ago one of the lest growers used the early 
kinds, and did not grow tall, lute-maturing 
sorts. The sorts- raised by the late Robert 
Fenn matured early, and were of the finest 
flavour. In some gardens the early and 
second early kinds are best, as the haulm is 
not tall. Added to this, kinds that mature 
early can often be lifted before disease 
attacks them.— Dorset. 

Scilla italica. —This charming little Italian 
Squill, with its broad simp-shaped leaves and 
numerous spikes id' pale blue flowers, is 
already (March liillij very effective in the 
Grass, where little colonies have been 
naturalised for several years. Usually this is 
at its best towards tbe end of April, but, like 
the majority of bulbous plants, it is much 
earlier in bloom this year. The pyramidal 
heads of soft la vender-blue flowers are borne 
on spikes each from 15 inches to H inches In 
height, anil have very dark blue stamens. So 
freely are the flowers produced from estab¬ 
lished plants that even small groups are most 
effective. I grow this Squill on cool meadow 
banks sloping to the south-west, where they 
are sheltered from easterly winds when in 
bloom and become well baked in summer. 
Some authorities recommend lifting and 
transplanting the bulbs every few years, but 
I have found this quite unnecessary in a heavy 
soil, as, where they thrive, their beauty is 
increasingly apparent. with each successive 
year. There is a pretty white variety of this 
well worth a select position in the rock or 
flower garden, where It is not convenient to 
plant it in the Grass.—K. M. 


Notes of the week.— The Editor trill be 
grateful to readers who will kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. ff , , 
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turned out to be the early flowering form. I 
showed this last year in bloom as C. 
Meyeniana. and was given an A.M. The name 
was afterwards changed to C. Pavolinlona 
(see Hunt, ('/iron., April 10, 19110, p. ]T7 and 
Fig. 79 1 . It had already been introduced two 
or three times but failed. Now. however, it 
lias consented to he propagated. I have two 
seedlings from it. and spveral layers. It is 
said to be a geographically different form of 
C. Meyeniana, which is probably correct, 
although I fancy also that seed of one may 
produce the oilier. 

C. Jeuneiana (see illustration) is exactly 
intermediate between C. Armandii and one of 
the other two forms. That is to say, it. has 
the good points of both, being strong in habit 
like C. Armandii, but having the light graceful 
flowers of the others, more numerously home 
however and gaining in beauty by contrast, 
with the dark foliage which it gets from C. 
Armandii. It. is even earlier flowering than 
the earliest, and is as hardy and vigorous as C. 
Armandii. It is obviously a garden hybrid of 
the two forms—probably an early bloom of 
Armandii was fertilised with pollen from a 
late flower of C. Pavolinlona. I doubt, how¬ 
ever, if tills could happen in a wild state, 
when I lie prevailing form would only be one 
or the other, and both would Slot be growing 
together as In a garden. Let us hope that It 
will he ns easy of increase as C. Armandii, 
for it is by far the most beautiful member of 
Ihe group yet seen in this country. 

As to cultivation, all forms at present 
known are hardy excppf ia the severest of 
seasons (a certain percentage died out or 
doors in the winter of 191(1). Even if the flowers 
are frozen stiff si ill they do not suffer. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that the reverse side is tinged 
with rose or red, so too are oilier Southerners 
when, for some reason, they grow in less 
sunny climes, such ns our own Wood Anemone 
and Anemone alpinn, and again Tulipa 
Clusiana, which remains closed except when 
the sun is out.. Terhaps this is Nature's way 
of providing protection. 

Up to now, C. Armandii (I do not think (he 
others have been tried) grows well enough in 
England, but does not flower well. Tills is 
duo, I think, to our ignorance of the plant. 
There is no need to plant it, in a position 
sheltered from wind and cold, such as against 
a wall. It does nol mind cold. but. what il 
needs is protection for its roots against damp 
during the summer and autumn to enable it 
to ripen its wood, for it flowers on last 
season's growths. My plants have been 
frozen, and that in a jot, lmt I have covered 
them overhead in the autumn against rain, 
and they have flowered as they should. Our 
own native C. Vitnlba has its roots under and 
in shelter of a bush or long grass, while Ihe 
upper shoots only are in sun. It makes ils 
growth In early spring, and then leaves come 
on its covering bush and the roots are hone 
dry. So perhaps should this species be 
treated. 

Propagation should be attempted in dlf- 
erent ways : by seed, but forms will vary; by 
layers and by grafting. Layering is difficult 
ns a rule and slow, but one gets the true 
form; it succeeds best by internodal layering. 
I prefer this to grafts, as grafted stock is not 
always satisfactory, it. is ns a pot plant that 
the beauty of these Clematises can be enjoyed 
best, for in a room or greenhouse the delicate 
scent, will be an attraction, and few plants are 
more worthy of such treatment. Meanwhile, 
as there is no difficulty at all in growing these 
Clematises it is to be hoped that they may be 
plentiful enough soon for general cultivation. 
—I!. IL R. Symons-Jeune in Oardmers’ 
C/ironicIr. 


Paris Daisy Pink Queen Alexandra. — Like 
Queen Alexandra, from which this is a sport, 
the pink form is genepally classed ns a 
double. As a matter of fact, both forms bear 
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Tins plant was given a First-Class Certificate 
by the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, and adds yet another name 
to the group, of which three at. least have 
been Introduced, eacli bearing the name of 
their finder. All hail from I hat district so 
vaguely known as Western China, and all are 
still unproved in cultivation, except possibly 
C. Armandii. I make even this exception with 


about the middle of April. It has much 
darker foliage, and is much more vigorous in 
all ils parts Ilian the others. The flowers 
are—or should be—rounder and more 

numerous, and it sets seed with greater ease. 
There seems no difficulty in propagating it 
also from layers and grafts. The next is 
C. Meve.xiana. Tills plant flowers about 
the end ot March, but (lie clusters in the axils 


Clematis Jeuneiana (C. Armandii x C. Favoliniana). 


reluctance, for although many people grow a 
form under this name, yet I would hesitate 
to say that they all mean the same tiling. 
What is clear is that all the forms have some¬ 
thing in common; they are nil evergreen and 
all trifoliate, which rather suggests a common 
title such as C. trifolinta sempervirens to in¬ 
dicate the group, adding a distinguishing 
name for new forms as I hey develop. Very 
little Indeed is known of this most beautiful 
species, but. ltefore proceeding to discuss Ihe 
general details which apply to all forms, I 
will deal briefly with each variety separately. 

Clematis Ahmanpii is I lie best known of 
the group, having been grown in England for 
some years. It flowers six weeks or so later 
than the other varieties, nr 
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of the leaves are fewer flowered, and more 
starry in design; the foliage is lighter and 
more attenuated, and the growth is not so 
strong, but tlie plants are just as hardy. 
Although it lacks the amplitude of C. 
Armandii, it is a truly lovely thing, and in 
England, at any rate, the time of its flowering 
should give it an added charm. The only 
other form I know is 

C. Pavolimana, which is like Ihe last, only 
even slighter in growth and of a delightfu 1 
grace and airiness. On the Riviera, where 
these Clematises make a marvellous display, 
there are two distinct forms, C. Armandii and 
one of the other two. Of these C. Armandii 
seems greatly superior. Some years ago 1 
was given a plant labelled C. Armandii, which 
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double, semi-double, and single blooms on the 
same plant. The pink Queen is equally as 
good as its parent in all ways, the centre of 
the blooms being of a fine blush-pink shade. — 
A Scottish Gardener. 


Outdoor. Gardening. 

'Voiik of the wkf.k. —The pruning of Roses 
is now being pushed forward, and as the main 
object is plenty of flowers for cutting, the 
plants are not pruned back so hard as would 
be necessary where blooms are required for 
exhibition. A good deal of unnecessary hair¬ 
splitting has been made at times on Hose- 
pruning, but if the beginner cuts away all 
crossing growths from the centre of his plants, 
afterwards reducing the side growths to three 
or six eyes, according to the vigour of llie 
plant, and at the same time cutting to a hud 
pointing outwards, lie will not go far wrong. 
Roses of Die Grass an Teplllz, Zephlrin 
Drouliln, and Fellenberg class, being vigorous 
growers, are left to form quite large bushes, 
and, with such as these, n little intelligent 
thinning and shortening of Die longest 
growths are all that is necessary. Some 
Gladioli have been planted in the flower gar¬ 
den. including the beautiful velvety blue 
Baron J. Hulot. Golden West, and Pink 
Perfection, also a number of the lovely G. 
prinmlinus hybrids. Llllutn erneeum lias been 
found a place among a collection of newly- 
planted Roses, and a long, narrow border con¬ 
taining a large variety of Pynis japonicn 
carpeted with the Gieek Anemone (A. hlunda), 
and others, has been given a good top-dressing 
of fresh loam. A group of Lychnis ohalce- 
douic-a, Bergamot (Cambridge Scarlet), 
Morina longlfolir. and Bel onion grnndiflora 
superha have been planted in the mixed 
border. A number of Auhrielia, Mrs. Lloyd 
Edwards, has been planted at the foot of a 
line of newly-laid sandstone blocks, and a 
hatch of Phlox canadensis having come to 
hand, lliis has been grouped upon the rock 
border. A worn-out group of Weigela has 
been overhauled and much of the old useless 
wood cut away. A few plants of Rose Fran es 
Gaunt have been planted, and many seeds 
have been sown, Including Verbena hoc:crisis 
in var., Tufted Pansies, in var., Ahhlonema 
grnndiflorum, Oytisus lndnniferus, Salvia 
splendens, S. splendens Viol cite, Tiee Carna¬ 
tions,-and yellow Snapdragons. 

A porch roofed with the picturesque 
Horsham stone, over which is growing a 
collection of llouse-k'oks, Sedums, and Saxi¬ 
frages, has been given attention. Some good 
loam mixed into n plaster-like substance was 
worked well round the edges of the plants, 
and Into the crevices to prevent their move¬ 
ment. It is intended later to cover the sur¬ 
face with Erlnus alpinus. E. M. 


Growing Violets. 

(Reply to Subscriber.) 

Runners should he put in every year, this 
being the best, month for doing this. In the 
case of very light soil, which always suffers if 
the summer is very dry, a little shade is 
beneficial. On holding soils Violets are just 
as well, if not. better, planted In the open. 
This applies to double or single Violets in- 
lended for frames or outdoor culture only. 
The ground for Violets must he of good 
quality, and lie well prepared by trenching or 
dec|i digging, with plenty of manure added, 
and, If possible, some leaf-mould. The single 
varieties, on nciotinl of their stronger growth, 
require more room than do the double forms. 
.Single varieties of the modern kinds, such as 
the Princess of Wales, flower freely on the 
runners which issue from the parent plant, 
and for this reason such runners may he left. 
The double varieties^on the conjrnrv, must 
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have the runners removed, so ns to strengthen 
Die crowns which give the finest blooms. By 
the end of October the plants will have com¬ 
pleted their growth, and can then, when re¬ 
quired, he put into their winter quarters. The 
frame should he in n sunny position, prefer¬ 
ably facing south. Die soil should lie rather 
light, and tin* plants, when placed therein, 
should come to within fl Inches of the glass. 
Give n good watering to settle the soil round 
the roots, and little or no more water will ho 
required until March, or even Inter. In 
frosty weather the glass should lie covered 
with mats or straw, lint except in a time of 
sharp frost air must. Is* left on at night. Ir is 
only free venlilalinn that will keep down 
damp, and the plants should he looked over 
occasionally and decaying leaves removed. If 
any symptoms of mildew appear dust (he 
undersides of the leaves wllli sulphur. Good 
doubles are Mrs. .1. .T. Astor, I>e Panne, Comte 
de Brazza (while), and Marie Louise. Good 
singles are Princess of Wales, La France, and 
Lloyd George, a variety raised by Mr. .T. .T. 
Kellie, Corfu Mullen, Wiinbornc, and shown 
frequently of late at the fortnightly meetings 
of Die Royal Horticultural Society. See 
illustration on page DOT. 


NOTES AND EEPLJES. 

Moving Iris stylosa. — Will you tell me Iho 
best lime 1o move Iris stylosa'/ My plants 
have not flowered well Ibis year, and require, 

1 Ihink, moving.—R. IIetwortii. 

[This Iris might ho moved advantageously 
in early April, dividing the clumps al Die 
same time into moderately small pieces, such, 
for example, ns those having two or three 
leading growths each. The essentials to suc¬ 
cess are a wnim, sunny position, preferably at 
Die base of a greenhouse wall, well-drained 
soil largely composed of light loam and old 
mortar rubble, firm planting, and keeping Die 
rhizomes (rootstock) practically level with llie 
surface soil. Little or no manure Is needed, 
though n sprinkling of bone-meal might ho 
incorporated with the planting medium. 
Should the position prevent the rainfall reach¬ 
ing Die plnnls water should he given freely 
during lhe growing season of Die plants to 
ensure good growth. The size of plant named 
could be freely colonised over any area you 
will, allowing room for the units to develop. 
Following division and replanting as sug¬ 
gested. flowering is usually deferred till Die 
plants'have become re-established. That may 
mean a year or perhaps two all depending 
upon eireumslances, the more favoured parts 
of these Islands and places near the sea suit¬ 
ing this plant best.] 

Moving Christmas Roses.- Will you kindly 
tell me Die best time to move Hellebores. 
When should these plants be manured?—It. 
He v wort n. 

[Late August and September are the best 
months for planting with divisions. These 
plants should never he planted in big clumps 
intact. There is nothing more fatal to suc¬ 
cess. The soil should be rich, well drained, 
and prepared to a depth of 2j feel at least. 
Their roots wall descend far more deeply than 
lliis should soil admit. Wet. and ill drained 
soils spell ruin. Light, lo medium loams with 
limestone they delight in. In the oolitic and 
magnesian limestone soils of Dio Cotswolils 
Die plants are still seen In specimen form 

feel or so across and flowering well, and are 
a great asset in winter. Where such soils are 
not available lime or old mortar rubble should 
he added freely to llie staple. The plant 
relishes finely-broken sandstone loo. Plant¬ 
ing pieces having four or six crowns are best. 
To good loam very old manure and leaf-soil 
each in proportion lo one-third of Die whole 
should bo added anil incorporated with the 
staple soil. A sheltered rather than much- 
shaded position should lie selected, Remom™ 


beriilg that the plants limy remain a dozen 
years undisturbed with advantage, their cor¬ 
rect planting is of more Ilian ordinary 
Importance and worth doing well.) 

Tropaeolum polyphyllum. 1 am curious to 
know how Tropieoluni polyphyllum is in¬ 
creased. 1 planted some years ago what I 
remember as a short, thick sort of carrot- 
coloured tuber some foot lo IS inches under a 
rockery at edge of lawn, making a sloping 
bank down to a path 2 feet (! inches below 
level of lawn. My plant of Troivpoluui now 
extends 20 feet along fail* of rockery. By 
wliat means does it extend, and would ground 
he full of tubers?—II. Sutton, liudrfingfnn. 

[This species is tuberous-rooted, the tubers 
oblong and of reddish colour. These, per¬ 
manently planted, have the peculiarity of 
descending to a considerable depth and 
travelling far anil wide. The Hubei's extend 
by a soil of chain formation: Dial is, one or 
more stolonlferous growths a re given off from 
the original tubers, such growths being termi¬ 
nated by oilier tubers, and so on, indefinitely. 
In lliis way, while il is often impossible to 
find tubers at the place where the originals 
were planted, yon limy find growths springing 
up a yard or many yards away as the result 
of the tuber extension plan mentioned. The 
extending stolons will pierce quite firm soli, 
and the growths appear in Die firmest of 
gravel walks. Fuller conditions where re¬ 
sistance is less pronounced, as in your case, 
the greater Increase of growth and tuber 
would be confined lo such limits. The num¬ 
ber of tubers would best be measured by that 
of Die growths, allowing a proportionate in¬ 
crease from year to year. Fsiiallv deeply 
buried in Die ground, the best course lo pursue 
in lifting the tubers would be lo open out 
behind them and. having located their depth, 
follow the direction of Die growth.] 

Pulmonaria saccharata.- This is a well- 
known anil accommodating hardy plant which 
flowers In early spring. At flowering time ils 
cushioned mounds of frecly-s|iotted leaves 
over-topped by branching sprays of rose and 
blue are not uncommon in wayside gardens, 
though figuring more generally in herbaceous 
borders. Ils value lies chiefly in hardiness, 
early coming, and simple cultural needs. Soil 
that will do justice lo Potato or Cabbage suits 
it well. II is easy of increase whether by 
division or by root cut lings. Beds wholly 
filled with it would he most effective, and 
where space admits of the handsomest of big 
edgings this Lungwort might well find n place. 
To a belt of Rhododendron or oilier shrub 
flunking a serpentine carriage-way a yard- 
wide bordering of it would be great indeed.— 
E. II. .1ENKINB. 

Musoari Heldreichi. —This is one of the 

prettiest of the Musenris, or Grape Hyacinths, 
but it is not loo well known, public favour 
having been grenlly monopolised by that won¬ 
derfully beautiful Museari, Heavenly Blue. 
M. Heldreichi cannot hoi** to vie with that 
fine flower, hut it: lias beauties of its own to 
give it a considerable claim upon us. The 
spike of little flowers is shorter and not so 
conical as In Heavenly Blue, but the Individual 
blooms are of a good size. Their shade of 
colour is distinct also, ns they are of a 
lighter blue, while Die white ring round the 
mouth of the flower adds to Die charm of this 
species. It is as liardy as the common Grape 
Hyacinth. lake most of the race it seeds 
pretty freely, and an established clump has 
in a few years a goodly number of self-sown 
seedlings about II.—S. Arxott. 

Lippia nodiflora. —The flowers of Lippia 
nodlflora, pink In colour, are not unlike those 
of the Verbena. This plant is very suitable 
fora dry, warm corner In which other things 
may not prove successful. The habit of L. 
nodiflofit Is trailing, anil it remains in bloom 
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Roek, Alpine, Bog, fern, and Water Gardens 


A Hybrid Saxifraga 

Where ill tlie eastern ranges of the European 
Alps, especially in Cnrinlhia. near Rnibl, and 
in southern Tyrol, ihe two parent species 
moot, there may he found very rarely in cool 
limestone sill or upon Mossy boulders the 
truly Intermediate hybrid, Saxifraga tyrol- 
ensis, of which Mr Malhy has furnished u 
liuiqne photograph to illustrate these notes. 
Saxifraga sipiarros.i is restricted in its 
habitat (o the eastern Alps, the Carpathians, 
and parts of Switzerland, and appears lo 
prefer comparatively low elevations and 
partly-shaded positions nearly always on 
limestone, and may lie looked for oil setees 
or boulders, always largest ia I lie clump and 
finest in bloom in the shadier places. Here il 
forms nearly foot-wide inals of tiny, tiglil, 
greenish-grey rosettes from which rise in pro¬ 
fusion 2-inrli lo fl-inr-h high stems slightly 
branched and carrying several comparatively 
large and well-rounded dowers, usually 


glistening white, but occasionally of a clear 
pule yellow. This Is the tiniest of Ihe 
Kabsehia Snxifragas, and although it is 
silvered slightly with minute chalkpits upon 
the leaves the general aspect of the plant 
lends more to green than the silvery-grey 
distinguishing the slightly larger and looser 
Saxifraga ctrsin, which ranges from the 
Tytenees eastward (hrotigh the mountains of 
Trance, Switzerland, arid Tyrol to the Car¬ 
pathians. This plant descends, especially by 
the side of mountain streams, to very low 
elevations, hut, on the other hand, ascends 
often lo close upon 10,(XK) feet, leaving Snxi- 
fraga squamosa a good thousand feet below, 
and Is much more common in nature and in 
cultivation, and varies naturally into two or 
three distinct forms, notably R. cu'sia var. 
major and S. eiesia var prim-ox, respectively 
larger or earlier flowering than the type. 
Saxifraga twain is also a lime lover, and 
all hough it is often found in very sunny posi¬ 
tions, would npponr lo do better in pnrlly- 
fhaded positions. 

From these details of the Irabilnls of both 
the parent plants the wants of the hybrid in 
our gardens are clearly indic ated . Give it a 
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(Saxifraga tyrolensis). 

partly-shaded position on a limestone moraine 
or wedge it tightly inlo Ihe crevices of a lime¬ 
stone boulder, assist il by frequent waterings 
during dry weather, especially when Ihe 
Alnreh winds blow and during tlie heat of 
summer, and whenever a tendency to grow 
loose and lanky is noted in the ttifls work in 
between the tiny rosettes a top-dressing of 
limestone grit and a little finely-sifted leaf- 
mould. This, is a ticklish operation, and re¬ 
quires care and skill, but makes all Ihe differ¬ 
ence between success anil failure, and surely 
every lover of alpine plants must lie anxious 
to eslabllsh a colony of this dainty mountain 
ben lily as depicted in our Illustration. 

Walter E Tii. Inowfiisen. 


Saxifrages. 

Ix Gaud EX IXO, March 19th, . 1 . Cornhill calls 
at lent Ion lo several valuable Saxifrages and 


gives useful hints as to I heir culture. The 
number of new hybrids in this group is in¬ 
creasing so rapidly Mi.it it becomes more and 
more necessary to select the best. There are 
one or two varieties which should he included 
in every collection which are not mentioned 
in the article in question. One is 

R. Kestoxexsis. a valuable early-flowering 
variety with white flowers. It was. 1 believe, 
originally sent out by Mr. G. Rent-lie, and 
certainly has IS. Hurserlana blood In its veins. 
It forms tufts of somewhat spiny roseltes and 
flowers with great freedom. A small lut'l I 
have, llj indies in circumference, lore 
Iwenly-five heads of bloom lliis spring, each 
stem bearing Iwo or three flowers. Another is 

S. .lAEnni: ana. In appearance this hybrid 
Is very close lo S. Rochelinna, each stem 
hearing three to live pure white flowers, 
which, having • the substance of the R. 
Rochelliana and marginalia group, stand the 
weather well. Here il slatted blooming on 
February nth, and to-day, March 22nd. is still 
in full bloimi There is, lliorefore. no need 
io further dilate on its value. The Iasi lavish 
(o call attention lo is 

R. HuuSEUIANA METTIFEOHA. TllP t lift of IlliS 


is formed of small grey rosettes, leaves some¬ 
what spiny, ns hi Hurserlana, blit broader. 
The flower steins are reddish In colour and 
bear Iwo lo three medium-sized white blooms. 
This variety is also characterised by freedom 
ot flowering, a small plant 11J inches in cir¬ 
cumference hearing ttfly heads of bloom. As 
regards 

R. OI'I'OSITI 1-01.1 A. 1 think lliis requires lo 
he kept on a lean diel. In Dublin I once had 
a llimit for sea-pn years in Ihe same position, 
and each year it was a splash of crimson- 
purple at blooming lime, Ihe flowers louching 
eac-h other. It was never divided, but simply 
top-dressed annually with a little leaf-mould 
and grit. Il grew on a dry, sunny pin lean in 
the rock garden. E. I!. Anderson. 

Timptrlry, Cheshire. 


ROSES. 


Roses, pruning —In this district n begin¬ 
ning can be made wilh the pruning of Roses, 
commencing wltn the HJ’.s and follow¬ 
ing on with the IT.T. varieties, leaving the 
Tea Roses until tlie others are completed. 
Newly planted Roses may be cut back rather 
severely. In the ease of others much, of 
course, depends upon the variety, but a safe 
course to-follow is to cut out ail weak, mis¬ 
placed, and worn-out wood, and to thin the 
remainder to four good shoots, pruning these 
hack to a couple of eyes. The practice of 
cutting all Hybrid Tea Roses back to a uni¬ 
form height appears lo he on the Increase, 
and any novice can do that. At the same 
time, such treatment is not a success in all 
eases, and, although a few good blooms may 
be obtained, the general display is inferior. 

Rambler Rose Hiawatha.— Town dwellers 
will find lliis line Rambler Rose one of Ihe 
best for their purpose as it thrives under Ihe 
somewhat smoky conditions obtaining in town 
gardens, where some of its congeners fail. 
There is something particularly pleasing in 
the bright, single flowers of this variety—a 
charm which Is wanting in many of the more 
showy varieties with double flowers. Hut, 
after all, I suppose that Is purely a matter of 
taste: the main thing for a towii gardener is 
to find out what will really do well in his 
garden.—W. O. 


Refect List os- Roses and IxsTiucTrnxs Foil 
Hue Nino, 1921. Issued by the National 
Rose Society, 25, Victoria Streel, London 
R.W 

March is the great Rose-pruning month in 
the garden, so that the now and revised 
edition of Ihe National Rose Society’s work, 
in which the pruning instructions are made 
a feature, comes very opportunely. Tills 
section ha-s been revised in the light of the 
further experience gained since the publica¬ 
tion of the last edition in 1917, but there is 
nothing dogmatic about the advice. The 
time is just about gone for ordering Rose 
Irees, so that the “select 11 si ” has not the 
value -that It would have had a couple of 
months ago. Nevertheless, having behind if. 
the authority of the National Society, it will 
prove of the utmost utility during the 
coming shows or in visiting nurseries. Roses 
of 1920 “ which appear promising ” are in¬ 
cluded in a Special List, but the Committee 
wish it to be known that their Inclusion 
does not necessarily imply the passing of a 
final opinion upon tliqm. In this list of 
novelties are included Archie Gray, Coral 
Cluster, Florinda Norman Thompson, Glow¬ 
worm, Lady Maureen Stewart, Lulu, Mani¬ 
festo, Mrs. Arthur Johnson, Mis. Charles 

I. nmplough, Mrs. Ciirmoek Rawday, Mrs. 

II. R. Darlington, Mrs. \V. Lindsay. and 
Victory. Over 100 varieties are indexed, and 
lliis after many Imjrp ^u-en relieved from the 
previous list 1 
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TREES flUO SHRUBS. 

Some Attractive Honeysuckles. 


The Honeysuckles are divided into two dis¬ 
tinct groups, one composed of bushy kinds 
niul I lie other of climbers. It is a very large 
family, including species of European, 
Asiatic, and N. American .origin. The 
majority are porfectly hardy, but there are 
a few that may only he grown out of doors in 
the very mildest, parts of the country, and 
even these are less successful than in the 
warmer climate of the Riviera. Ilot and dry 
conditions are less satisfactory for (lie climb¬ 
ing Honeysuckles than a moderately moist 
atmosphere and moist soil, for undue dryness 
encourages the spread of aphis. All give the 
best results in good loamy soil. Seeds or 
cut tings may be used for propagation, or. if 
desired, branches may lie layered. The 
climbing kinds require cutting back to keep 
them within founds when growing under re¬ 
stricted conditions, but. when they have 
plenty of space for development there is no 
reason for an annual pruning: neither do the 
hush kinds require cutting back regularly. 

Of the 150 or so species known, the follow¬ 
ing selection includes some of the most im¬ 
portant. from a garden standpoint: — 
I-onicera Alberti.—A low shrub witii 
slender, spreading branches, rarely more than 
3 feet, to 4 feet high. The rosy-lilac flowers 
are produced in pairs from the leaf axils in 
May. It is a native of Turkestan and quite 
hardy. 

I,. Ai.rioF.nA is a fairly well-known shrub, 
growing from (', feet to S feet high, with 
sturdy, erect, branches, hearing in pairs 
orange, red-tinged flowers, which are suc¬ 
ceeded by large red fruits. It is a native of 
Central Euroiie, and has been cultivated in 
our gardens for nearly 400 years. 

E. CaPrifolitm. —Tills, one of the climb¬ 
ing species, grows from 12 feet, to 20 feet high, 
and is never so well placed as when growing 
over ;i fence, hush, or low tree. The 
fragrant, yellowish or cream flowers, flushed 
with pink, are borne in whorls each 5 inches 
to 4 indies across during summer. After 
the flowers, orange-coloured fruits apiiear. 

E. deflexicalyx is one of tlie newer 
species introduced from China about, seven¬ 
teen years ago. Forming a bush at leasts feet 
high, it is peculiar by reason of its graceful, 
spreading habit and small yellow flowers, pro¬ 
duced in pairs from axillary buds. 

T i . ktrpsca.— 1 This is one of the most 
beautiful of all the LoiUcerns, though, unfor¬ 
tunately, if. may only be grown out-of-doors 
iu the warmest parts of the country. Grow¬ 
ing 20 feet to 30 feet high, its long, slender 
branches ascend by twisting round their sup¬ 
port, often strangling the tree or hush over 
which it may grow. The flowers, each nearly 
2 inches long, very fragrant, yellow when 
ojien. creamy white later, are produced in 
axillary and terminal clusters from the 
greater isn't of the current year's growth, 
the flowering time being summer. Where II 
cannot lie grown out of doors it may he 
planted in a greenhouse or corridor, where it 
may be kept within bounds by an annual 
pruning during winter. If is a native of the 
Mod'llerranon n region. 

E. Fit ao r antishima is popular as a semi- 
evergreen hush that produces fragrant white 
flowers in pairs from the leaf axils during 
.Tanimry and February. There is another 
hush in flower at. the same time, E. Standishi, 
■wlllcli loses its leaves in autumn and bears 
creamy-white flowers. Of the two it is the 
hardier, and flowers with the greater free- 
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(lom. Both are nntives of Climn. It is wise 
to plant them with an evergreen background. 

E. IIeckrotti. —The origin of Ibis free- 
flowering, semi-climber is not known, 
although if 4s considered to he a hybrid be¬ 
tween I,, scinp-crvirciis and I,, flatten. Of 
loose, seaudenl habit, it hears heads of 
tubular flowers, each from 1J inch to 2 inches 
long, red without, and yellow within, the 
flower-heads terminating short shoots of the 
present year. It has a long flowering period, 
commencing in June. 

I,, italica is a hybrid between E. Caprl- 
foliuin and E. ctrusca. The flowers are in 
whorls, yellow, suffused with red, and 
fragrant. It is of climbing habit and is a 
very beautiful plant. 

E. j a pox ic a is also a climber of vigorous 
habit. Imt with slender growths. It will 
eventually attain a height of 20 feet, the 
fragrau* yellow flowers being borne in pairs 
along the greater part of the present, year's 
growth, the flowering time June to August. 

It. is a native of China, Japan, and Corea, 
and there are several well-marked varieties, 
such ns flexuosa, with reddish stems and 
flowers red without and creamy-white with¬ 
in: aureo-reticulata, with pretty golden- 
variegated leaves; and HnllUina, a free- 
flowering plant, the blooms opening creamy- 
white and deepening with age. 

E. Eedebourl—T his is a strong bush, 

S feet or more high, with orect branches. Tlio 
deep yellow tubular flowers, tinged with red, 
are produced in pairs from the leaf axils, 
each pair enclosed at the base by a pair of 
reddish bracts, which continue ' after the 
flowers fade, and remain attractive until 
the black fruits are ripe. It is a native of 
California. 

E. Maacki. —This, one of the best of the 
lmsh kinds, is a native of China, and grows 
It feet to Id feet high, with an open, freely- 
branched habit. It bears pairs of con¬ 
spicuous, white, fragrant flowers from the 
leaf axils of the young wood during May and 
Juno. It requires an open pxieation, with 
plenty of space for development. 

E. Pebiolymexpm, the common Woodbine, 
is a well-known and popular wayside climber. 
It, however, is worth a place in the garden, 
for its clusters of fragrant flowers are always 
appreciated. The variety E. P. bolgiea is of 
dwarfer habit than the type. 

E. pvrekaica is a dwarf hush 3 feet or so 
high. The flowers, produced in pairs during 
May and June, are rose-coloured with fainter 
tinges. Tt tsa native of the Eastern Pyrenees 
and Balearic Islands. 

E. semper Virens, the Trumpet Honey¬ 
suckle, Is not so hardy as many of the other 
climbing kinds, but is a very beautiful plant 
for districts where it is hardy, and for cool 
greenhouses elsewhere. The flowers are in 
clusters, each 1} inches to 2 inches long, 
scarlet without and yellow within. It is a 
native of the Eolith-eastern United States. 

E. tatarica, a native of Central Asia, 
Russia, etc., forms a dense bush (! feet to 
8 feet or more high, and hears white or pink 
flowers freely during May and June. 

E. thiretica is a graceful shrub of low 
habit, with slender branches clothed with 
small leaves. The flowers are pale lilac and 
lilac-scented. If is a native of Thibet, and is 
allied to another beautiful species from the 
same country and China, namely, E. 
syring-.i ntlia. D. 

11M 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cupressus macrocarpa from seed. — I am 

anxious to grow Cupressus macrocarpa from 
seed, as an experiment, in a cold frame, and 
I should lie much obliged to you if you will 
kindly give me any information on the sub¬ 
ject. IIow long dops the seed take to ger¬ 
minate, and what growtli does the plant make 
the first year?—A. Z. 

[It is not possible to say bow long the seeds 
may take to germinate without knowledge of 
their age, and of which you say nothing. 
With such things early vegetation is best 
assured by sowing perfectly fresh seeds. 
Moisture anil heal are factors of impair!anc-c 
also, and for this Californian subject the 
latter is helpful if not essential. Good 
growth subsequently, too, hinges not a little 
on the seeds’ vitality and the circumstances 
under which the seedlings are grown. If 
the seeds are already sown in the frame you 
had bettor encourage and maintain ns 
uniform a condition of heat and moisture as 
possible in order to Induce early germination 
and subsequent good growtli.] 

The Hop-leaved Vine. —There was a refer¬ 
ence to VI Ms humulifolia (blue-berried 
Japanese Vine) some time ago in Gardenin'!:. 
Hints as to treatment would lie welcome. For 
the last two years plants in the open have not 
ripened berries, and very few berries formed. 
They used to ripen freely. The pilanls are 
cut in in January.—A. G. 

[Once established, the pruning of Vitis 
beterophy 11a humulifolia is similar to that 
of any outdoor Vine when established—i.r., 
out back all laterals or side shoots to one or 
two buds, or eyes as they are technically 
termed. This mode of treatment should re¬ 
sult in plenty of fruiting laterals or growths 
being produced, and if growtli is not allowed 
to become crowded the berries should in 
normal seasons ripien properly. Pruning is 
best done in the early part of winter ] 

The Weeping Aspen (Populus tremniti vnr. 
Itendula).—Both male and female forms of 
the Asp.en have produced weepilng forms, 
which, when grafted upon tall stems of the 
type or of I’, eanescens. form handsome trees 
of irregular outline, which are excellent for 
pilnnting on lawns in those psirts of the 
country where the ground is on the moist 
side, for they are graceful trees, and provide 
shade from hot sun without having such 
dense leafage as to kill the Grass beneath. 
Moreover, they are excellent for pilnnting 
about the margins of lakes and streams. 
When a choice is possible It is better to choose 
the male than the female form, for it, is much 
the more conspicuous tree at flowering lime. 
Tlie catkins of the female tree are greenish 
and not. very conspicuous, but those of tlie 
male treo are eaeli 3 Inches to 4 inches long, 
greyish-purple, fluffy, and produced in very 
large numbers during early March, well in 
advance of the leaves. The Aspen differs 
from many of the Toplars, for it and two or 
three closely allied spieeies are difficult to in¬ 
crease by cuttings, whereas cuttings of other 
kinds are amongst tlie easiest of nil trees to 
increase by this means. The common Aspen 
is not such a valuable commercial tree in this 
country as In Russia. In pre-war days large 
quantities of the timber were received til this 
country annually for splitting into thick 
shavings for the manufacture of flower and 
fruit baskets. It would probably piny to plant 
tlie type on wet gi’onnd in this country witii 
a view to tlie wood being used for similar pur¬ 
poses.—D. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Cardening 
Illustrated,” 8, Bouverle Street, London, E.C., 
and not to individuals. 
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looking plant, consisting of hard, short-jointed 
growths, Is what is wanted, At the same 
time chemical manures do not assist greatly 
to bring this about. They stimulate but do 
nothing towards building up the constitution. 
When the plants have filled their flowering 
pots with roots, chemicals arc decidedly use 
fill if applied cautiously, hut until then an 
elaborate mixture such as one often sees re¬ 
commended is best, avoided. Good fibrous 
loam should form the bulk, with just suf¬ 
ficient leaf-mould or stable manure, which 
has previously been allowed to heat, to 
sweeten it, and old rubble should be added to 
make up a sound mixture. Good loam needs 
little else, neither does the plant just now. 
There are, of course, cases where super¬ 
phosphate and bone-meal would lie useful, 
but they should be used sparingly. If old soil 
has to be used, then a good general fertiliser 
is useful, for it. is in such cases that the 
cramming referred to above generally comes 
in. house potting is responsible for many 
evils. It never produces solid blooms, but. 
encourages a type of growth which is too 
sappy to ripen properly. There is, however, 
a medium course. Heavy loams need less 
ramming than light ones, and those with 
plenty of fibre will always do with more than 
where tIlls natural drainage is rather short. 
Until the roots have taken to the' - new 
material care in watering is essential. They 
cannot run freely in a compost that remains 
in a saturated condition. The lights should 
be closed for a few days, and if the weather 
is bright a thin shading will prevent the 
foliage flagging. 

Subsequent treatment should bo on linos 
to encourage a free but natural growth. The 
position of t Implants from about the middle of 
May is in the open, and to tit them for this 
there must tic no coddling, hut a gradual 
hardening-off plan should lie adopted after 
they have well settled down in the larger 
pots. rrotcclion from wind and heavy rain is 
all that the lights need he used for. With 
ordinary varieties of the decorative types I 
save tlie labour of this second potting. The 
cuttings are rooted in February, and 
eventually potted off into 4-inch jiols. They 
are removed to a cold frame as soon as it is 
considered safe. The points are taken out of 
same in March and again in May, W. Turner 
being an example of varieties which will 
yield from six to nine medium-sized blooms. 
Singles of the Mensa type make fine plants 
if allowed to grow unstopped. The final 
Iiotlhig takes place about the middle of May, 
into 7-incli or 7j-inch pots, and the plants thus 
obtained are not too large, and prove most 
useful for grouping. One of the chief things 
is to keep these plants from getting a clipck 
after they have boon put Into the large pots. 
The commonest, cause Is that of a saddened 
compost. Some seasons we get a lot of rain 
in May, and when the pots are fully exposed 
the soil retains the moisture too long, causing 
very often loss of roots, which reacts on the 
foliage and turns it yellow. Falling a wall 
with a coping to stand the plants against, the 
pots should lie laid on their sides during 
heavy rain. j 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. Jchn Bulmer. 

This, when shown on November loth, 1020, 
by Mr. Keith I.nxford, Sheering. Harlow, be¬ 
fore the Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, was given a First- 
class Certificate. It. is a large Japanese 
variety, of a bright Indlnn-rcd colour, with 
pale gold reverse. II is, perhaps, not quite 
so deep In form as the exhibitor desires, but 
still it promises well as an exhibition variety. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums propagated 
from cuttings have been transferred singly to 
3-luch pots. The plants will be eventually 
hardened off and planted out tiy ttie end of 
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Seasonable Notes. 


Premature hud formation seems In lie 
general. Growers expect something of Iln- 
kind when, through scarcity of basal cuttings, 
they have to use those from the stem: but 
they are not prepared to see buds early in 
Marcli on the right type of cutting. Some 
varieties are worse offenders than others. 


early in the year wilt, from now onwards, do 
bettor in cold frames. Otherwise they are 
liable to hpciune drawn and infested with fly 
The majority will also lie ready for piotl ing on 
according to ilicir strength. Young plants 
soon deteriorate if allowed to become jiot- 
brmrul, tip* lower leaves turning yellow and 


Chrysanthemum, Mrs. J. Bulmer. 


Hawn of Day is proving one of the worst, but 
the plants invariably grow away afterwards. 
In fact most of them do. The only drawback 
is that premature bud formation is liable to 
Interfere with the stopping, which is neces¬ 
sary on some sorts to make them produce 
buds early enough. Iteyond this the plants 
are doing well. The bright weather of March 
suited them. Nurserymen must have had a 
good time with the cuttings from novelties, 
for never have I seen better plants than have 
come from the leading specialists tilts year. 

Given favourable weather, cuttings rooted 


falling, and very often, through insufiieienl 
moisture, the tips of the roots wither and 
same time elapses before they again com¬ 
mence to run freely. Some varieties, it will 
lie noticed, make much stronger roots than 
others, and it is a mistake to employ the same 
sized pots nil round. Employ a liberal amount 
of crocks in the bottom of the pots for drain¬ 
age, but first see that the pots arc perfectly 
clean. In regard to 

Son,, I do not hold with starving plants in 
their early stages and cramming with arti¬ 
ficials at the last moment. A strong, robust- 
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April. Where plnnts are plentiful, propnga- 
tion by division may be practised. Shake oil 
all the soli from the roots, and carefully pull 
the plant to pieces. It will be found that 
most of the young shoots are already rooted. 
Do not divide I he clumps too severely, but 
retain several shoots to each portion. The 
growths having been made under cool condi¬ 
tions will not be tender, and may lie planted 
out now with every prosper! of success.— 
F. W. fi. 


GAfyDEJl PESTS AJ1D FRIENDS. 

Prevention of Common Potato 
Scab. 

Much fresh Information and new light on 
that widespread disease of the 1’otalo, common 
scab, are contained in the published results of 
many years of patient InveslIgntlon carried 
on by research workers at the Deeds I'ni- 
versity (Department of Agriculture), it was 
llionghl at one time that the disease was pro¬ 
duced by wounds Inflicted on young swelling 
tubers by the edges of sharp or gritty 
particles in the soil, lull Hie “mechanical 
seal)” theory has long been regarded as un- 
Ienable, and was finally destroyed in America 
by Tnxted's isolation of the Oospora scabies. 
In I his country Prof. H. S. Scion and Mr. 
.1. G. Stewart (now of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture! carried out a series of experiments 
at 1 aunts University from 1005 to 1007, with 
the object, of arriving at a solution of the 
Potato scab problem. Certain results were 
obtained which off red strong confirmatory 
evidence of the American theory of “ Oospora 
Scab,” and tlie suhserpient and fuller piece of 
work, by Mr. It. ,1. Fannin (reported upon by 
Dr. Pelhybridge in the “Journal” of the 
Irish Department of Agriculture. Vol. XV.. 
No. .1) showed conclusively that scab could 
not l>e produced by any mechanical injury to 
the Potato tubers from sharp or gritty sub¬ 
stances In the soil, in which I lie soil organisms 
had been first destroyed by sterilisation. 
From 1011 until last year the investigations 
were eon tin lied and developed by Mr. W. A. 
Millard, lecturer in agricultural botany at the 
University, and his report is now issued as 
Bulletin No. Its (price fid.). lie tells us that 
“ the scab-producing organisms may be re¬ 
garded as primarily saprophytic and bene¬ 
ficial, and only parasitic and harmful when 
their natural food in I ho soil has dis¬ 
appeared.” Thus, we now understand why 
common scati occurs so frequently on light, 
sandy, or gravelly soils, and seldom, if ever, 
on peaty soils. The reserves of organic 
nuttier in peaty soils form a natural decoy 
for Hie scabbing organisms, whereas in light, 
open, or hungry soils the decoy is absent. The 
conclusion come to is that common scab may 
he prevented by Introducing into the soil a 
sufficient quantity of green plant matter which 
will attract Hie scab-producing organisms. 
For small gardens this can ho done by forking 
Grass endings or decayed leaves into the soil 
when planting. The large grower will ask 
how the usefulness of this new knowledge is 
to be applied on a commercial scale. Good 
results (recorded ill Hie Bulletin) were secured 
by ploughing in Rye and Vetches. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wart disease and Tomatoes.— Recent in- 
vesHgalions made by the United Slates De¬ 
partment of Agriculture on the control of Hio 
Potato wart disease, a European trouble 
which found Its way into parts of 1 Do Stales 
(Pennsylvania. West Virginia and Maryland) 
in 19IS, disclosed ttie fact Hint this disease 
also attacks Tomatoes. Mail advices just re¬ 
ceived from Washington state llrat out of 
twenty-eight, varieties of Tomatoes planted 
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in wart-infested gardens in eastern Penn¬ 
sylvania In 1920, twenty-six were found to be 
susceptible lo Ihe wart disease of Hie Potato. 
II is added tliat only the steins and roots of 
Hie Tomato plant are affected, causing small 
warts, and, although ihere is no evidence yet 
to Hie contrary, it is thought probable thut 
the yield of fruit will not he reduced. No 
scientific data accompany the report from 
Washington, but it Is obvious, if confirmed, 
that the Importance of the discovery of the 
susceptibility of Tomatoes lo Potato wart 
disease lies in the fact that affected Tomato 
plants will serve lo carry the disease over 
from year to year in the absence of Potatoes, 
and to introduce it into new localities through 
the transplanting or Tomato seedlings grown 
In infested soil. It is not yet known definitely 
whether all varieties of Tomatoes are suscepti¬ 
ble lo the wart disease, but it is feared that 
such may he Hie ease. Ollier plants belong¬ 
ing to the Potato family are suspected of be¬ 
ing susceptible to wart disease, and some of 
these have boon tested, but with inconclusive 
results. These tests will lie repeated. 


ORCHIDS. 

The Two-leaved Section of Cattleya. 

This group contains a number of useful 
pinnla. The blooms are smaller than those 
ot C. lnbialn, but they are usually more 
numerous. One of the most distinct is 

C. m color, whiclt grows from IS inches to 
50 inches high. . The flowers usually appear 
in late summer, but occasionally they are pro¬ 
duced in March. The sepals and jielals are 
bronzy-green, and Hie lip crimson-purple. A 
few hybrids are in commerce, Ihe best heing 
U. Iris (C. blcolor x C. anrea), of which 
ihere arc some very fine forms. 

O. guttata was sent, home about. 1827. The 
type is rarely met with in these days, but Hie 
varieties, Leopold! and Urinal, are often 
seen, ihe latter Ihe belter of Hie two. The 
sepals and petals of C. Urinal are pule rose- 
purple spotted with amethyst-purple, while 
the lip is magenta-purple. The pseudo-bulbs of 
tills variety are occasionally (i feci in length, 
it flowers during Hie early summer. 

C. granulosa. — This was discovered in 
Brazil in 1810 by Hartweg, and inter by others 
who introduced the varieties, Russelliana and 
Sohofieldiana, both improvements on the type. 
The sejinls and points are olive-green spotted 
with brown, while the large, broad lip is 
whitish, densely spotted with crimson. 

C. intermedia produces its delicate flowers 
in the summer, the rose-flushed sepals and 
■petals relieved with a rose-purple Inbellum. 
I', was first known in 1821, but it did not 
flower till 10 years later. It hails from Hie 
Rio do Janeiro district of Brazil. 

C. Loddigesi is interesting, because it was 
Ihe first Cattleya to arrive in Ibis country. 
It was received from Rio de Janeiro by 
Messrs. Loddiges under the name of Epiden- 
drum viola count, and was known as such uni i 1 
1821, when the genus Cattleya was founded 
on <J. labiatn. The pseudo-bulbs are each from 
12 inches to 24 inches high, and the paTe lilac 
rose flowers are produced in late summer. 
In the variety Harrisdme introduced in 1830, 
the flowers are darker titan In the type. Tills 
Cattleya lias been crossed with Sophronitis 
grandiflora, the progeny heing known us 
Sophro-Ca ttleyn Chamberlain Inna. 

C. Skin.neri hails from Guatemala, where 
il was found by G. Ure-Sklnner In 1S30. The 
rosv-purple blooms are produced in spring 
and early summer. The variety known as 
C. S. alba has pure white flowers, and is a 
very desirable plant. 

P. Bowringiana. —A well known and deslr- 
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able Orchid introduced from Honduras in 
1SS4, The flowers, although somewhat small, 
are of a rich rose purple, ami niipear duriug 
Hie autumn. A few choice hybrids have been 
raised, C. Mantlnl being one of the best. 

Culture. —The culture of tills group differs 
but slightly from that of those of tile labiata 
section. They can lie grown in the same 
house, and lie provided with a simitar com¬ 
post. Greater care is needed in regard to 
re] jotting, and plants ought not to lie 
thoroughly overhauled unless they really re¬ 
quire il. When repotting is necessary it 
should lie carried out when root action is 
evident, and after Hie work is completed Llie 
plants must he shaded from slrong sunlight 
until the roots are re-established. An occa¬ 
sional spray overhead will be beneficial, and 
water must lie afforded in moderation. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Odontoglossum pulchelium, —A correspon¬ 
dent. recently sent for name a spray of this 
pretty Odontoglot, and seeing that it is still 
grown, a few details concerning its history 
and cultivation may be of interest to some 
readers of Gardening. It was discovered by 
Mr. G. Ure-Skinner in Guatemala In 1S40, and 
flowered for the first, time in the collection <>f 
Mr. Bateman during the month of February, 
1841. Although such a delightful plant, it 1ms 
never been cultivated in quantify, a few 
plants being sufficient for Ihe majority of 
growers. The leaves are rather stiff and 
narrow, Ihe erect scapes bearing from five to 
tea pure white flowers except the yellow 
fleshy df.se to the lip. They are also slightly 
fragrant, and when on the plant .the flowers 
appear to lie inverted, the lip being upper¬ 
most . O. pulchelium will succeed at the 
warmest end of the cool or Odontoglossum 
house : while it can also he grown in the 
intermediate division where the average tem- 
iperature is about 50 degs. Fnlir. The repot¬ 
ting is done when the new growths are a 
few incites high, the rooting medium con¬ 
sisting of good quality peat or Osmunda 
fibre, and a sprinkling of chopped Sphagnum 
moss. During the growing period the roots 
should be afforded copious supplies of water, 
but when Hie pseudo-bulbs are fully developed 
a less quantity will suffice to keep (lie plants 
healthy. O. pulchelium will withstand longer 
periods of drought Ilian Ihe O. crispum type, 
but this ought not lo lie overdone or the 
foliage will become yellow and' sickly.— 
T W. B. 

Cypripedium Lathamianum.— Orchids, in 
these days, are expensive luxuries, but many 
who admire the more easily-grown varieties 
find room for a few pels of Uyprlpediuins in 
the slove. Among these may he recommended 
C. Lathamianum, a very distinct and useful 
sort. The dorsal sepal is white, with n'streak 
of purple midway and a greenish blotch at ihe 
base, while the petals are brown above and 
yellow below, with a labeilum of brownish- 
yellow. The variety calls for no more than 
the usual routine devoted to Cypripediums 
generally. —Spot. 


Sweet Peas. —Growth among Sweet Peas 
sown in boxes or in pots tins been steady, and 
the plants, whether from untreated house or 
from cold frames, may now he hardened off. 
It Is advisable, however, to place them In 
sueli a position that, in Hie event Iff frosl, 
they can lie easily protected. They must not 
be allowed lo suffer from lack of moisture 
until they are put out, for the pots are full of 
roots and require regular and sufficient sup¬ 
plies of water. Should the site upon which 
Sweet I’eas arc to tie grown not yet be pre¬ 
pared, no time ought to elapse before it is 
taken in hand and made ready for the plnnts. 
--W. M«Ot 51 fun 
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IfiDOOR PLANTS. 

Lachenalias and Their Culture 


It is difficult to understand wliy these bul¬ 
bous plants should he found in so very few 
pardens. Their comparative hardiness, for 
example, should make them valuable to 
amateurs, especially to those who have but a 
limited amount of heat at command. A close, 
stuffy, or heated structure only rpsults In 
weakly growth and generally inferior results 
or. the whole. The temperature for those 
Lachenalias never need ho above 40 dogs, 
during the winter; indeed, I would not hesi- 
tate to grow many of them in a cold frame, 
freely ventilated in damp weather and pro¬ 
tected by mats or tlie like during frost. 
Another point of equal importance as their 
hardiness is the ieng-th of time they remain 
in flower. Many kinds in the cool tempera¬ 
ture I have referred to will remain in porfee- 


it will not be necessary to water at all 
for a week or so. The be-st time for planting 
them is September or October, though in this 
respect they are not very particular. I would 
not hesitate to plant them, if sound, dry 
bulbs wore procurable, at any time up to the 
end of December, the only difference being 
that a good succession of their flowers is thus 
obtained, and this is a decided advantage. 
Always provide abundant drainage, and when 
in May they show signs of going to rest, 
gradually lessen the water supply, aud keep 
quite dry during .Trine, July, and August. A 
moist, but not. wet soil suits them best while 
growing. At the end of August or there¬ 
abouts it is best to overhaul them annually, 
sorting the large bulbs from tlie small, put¬ 
ting tlie lalter into boxes of good soil for 



A seedling Lachenalia. 


tion for fully six weeks, some even longer 
Ilian rliis after like flowers are fully 
developed. Other points which are worth 
noting are their simple requirements and the 
freedom with which they reproduce them¬ 
selves by means of offsets. They may ite 
grown in pots, pans, or even hnnging-baskels, 
but unless these last are suspended very low. 
not a tithe of the beauty of the plants is seen; 
and while we have so many really valuable 
subjects especially sulked 1o hanging over¬ 
head, I would very much prefer to see file 
Ivoelienallas more suitably and certainly more 
naturally planted in masses in ]>nns where 
they may be seen to advantage, and prove a 
source of enjoyment for some considerable 
lime. Their 

('vittvat rox is by no means difficult. They 
succeed well in any good ordinary soil, but 
preferably in peat and loam in equal parts, 
with a little decayed manure added, llie 
whole made rather sandy. Tn planting them 
flier should not he covered with more t.lian 
1 inch of soil, and unless ttio^swll is very d«y. 
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growing on, and planting Hie flowering bulbs 
into pots and pans for present use. 

Varieties.— There are a good many species 
and varieties in cultivation, from among 
which the following are tlie best : — 

1., aurea, which is synonymous with L. 
tricolor luten, has flowers of a golden hue; 
these, however, are not superior either in 
colour or their numbers, lint its foliage is very 
distinct. 

Ij. i,nT.nu is another with yellow self- 
coloured flowers borne on spikes 0 inches 
or 10 Inches high, the foliage slightly glaucous 
and freely covered witti reddish-purple spots. 

L. Nelsoxt is a lovely hybrid, wifli rich, 
char, golden-yellow flowers. This is one of 
the liest and most continuous bloomers. 

1 L. orchioides. —The foliage of this is 
heavily blotched with purple brown. This 
bears white and lemon-yellow flowers on a 
stout stem which is blotched like the leaves. 

1.. I’Exnur.A.- A hold-growing, handsome 
species, having purple, red, and yellow 


flowers gracefully arranged on a stout stem. 
This is, without doubt, the showiest of the 
family, and easily distinguished by its flowers 
and broad dark-green foliage. 

L. tricolor .—A very free-flowering and 
rapidly increased species, the flowers yellow 
tipped with green and red. while the foliage 
is distinctly glaucous and. freely marked with 
dull purple slots. 

L. quadricolok. —In this the outer petals 
are orange-red tipped with green, tlie inner 
petals bright yellow tipped with soft purple. 

Olliers also might be named, but none of 
equal merit to the above. The usual height 
these plants attain to is from 8 inches to 
10 Indies, and they bear twenty or more of 
their pendent tubular-shaped blossoms. liy 
successive planting Lachenalias may be had 
in flower for three or four months. (\ P. 


Growing Lapagerias. 

r have a Lapageria in a conservatory. Will 
you please tell me how to grow same?—J. 
Cooper. 

| Tn I lie old-fasliioned dark houses Lapa- 
gerias may frequently he seen doing well, and 
owing partly to this tlie plants have been 
considered by some to need a very dense 
shade. As a matter of fact, it is almost im¬ 
possible to give them too much light, especi¬ 
ally in autumn, but the light must be accom¬ 
panied by a proper supply of ail- night and 
day. 

Lapagerias abhor being disturbed at 1 lie 
roots. To grow a Lapageria properly one 
must have a suitable root-run that the plants 
will not grow out of for a few years. Tills is 
easily provided, and the next care will be lo 
avoid oyer-moisipiling this somewhat large 
bulk of compost before the tools have had 
lime to take hold of it. A deep root-run is 
not necessary—should be avoided, in fact. A 
free-working loam without much lime in it, 
plenty of properly-prepared leaf-soil and peat, 
witii enough sharp sand and nodules of char¬ 
coal to prevent the whole settling closely, is a 
compost suitable for Lapagerias. When well 
established in this, feed tlie plants liberally 
from above, this ensuring a quick growl li and 
al the same time preventing I lie roots descend¬ 
ing lo bad soil in search of food. 

When planting out always choose nice 
healthy, young layered plants, or even seed¬ 
lings, lo large specimens that have been 
grown in pots. Where for years Hip growths 
have been twined and trained round sticks or 
some similar support, they are almost sure to 
be covered with insects of one kind or other, 
lull, clean, young plants may be kept so by 
exercising ordinary care. Almost every 
known blight pi4ys on these plants If allowed 
lo. Green-fly attacks the tender young 
shoots, while scale and mealy-bug are fond of 
Hie older leaves and stems. Slugs are also 
very fond of the young shoots that spring 
freely from a well-established plant. We 
have found tlinl lamp-glasses placed over the 
shoots prevent llieir attacks, and, heing chenp, 
they may he left to protect Hie young shoots, 
l’erhaps the worst of all, however, is thrlps, 
tills being one of the most troublesome to 
destroy. When a plant, gets really dirty, re¬ 
peated fumigations are necessary, and these 
must be followed by cutting out ihe weakest 
and worst affected shoots nnd diligently 
sponging witii an approved insecticide. If 
Hie syringe is freely piled about tlie plants 
morning and evening nil through the growing 
season, it helps lo keep them clean, nnd if 
clean water is used it will not damage Hie 
flowers | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gerbera Jamesoni from seed.--I wish to 
grow some Gerbera Jamesoni. 1 have the 
seed, and I should like to know ihe proper 
treatment, as l understand flip seeds are slow 
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to germinate. I have a groenlior.se heated, 
also frames.— Anxious to Know. 

[The seeds of the “Barberton Daisy" are 
best sown as soon as lire, as in that Way a 
fuller measure of success is obtained. Fertile 
seeds, however, that have been kept in a I In 
box or corked bot tle in a quite cool place may 
still be good and of high vegetative quality, 
und should be sown without delay. As you 
possess n heated greenhouse, that will be the 
best place for raising the seedlings. Very- 
sandy loam or with a little peat added—the 
whole finely sifted—should he employed, 
covering the speds an eighth of an Inch deep. 
A temperature of 55 degs. will be best. Make 
the soil in jjot or pan moderately linn, and 
thoroughly water a few hours before sowing 
the seeds. By covering the seed-pot with a 
sheet of glass, evaporation will he checked 
and less water required. Frequenlly much 
disappointment is experienced by imperfect 
seeds being distributed or only chaff. A per¬ 
fect seed of Gerbera bears some resemblance 
to lhat of a Caraway. It is brownish in 
colour, an eighth of an inch long or 1 here¬ 
abouts. It may be attached or bnattaclied to 
an awn-like process, though the more perfect, 
seeds Invariably fall away, the shrivelled and 
imperfect ones still adhering to the awn. The 
seed should have been sown in January or 
before to have given tlie seedlings a chance 
this year ] 

Annuals in the greenhouse,— With few ex¬ 
ceptions, annuals are looked upon as service¬ 
able only for out of doors, but i,t is a mis¬ 
take to regard them solely in this light, in 
the spring, as soon as room can he found, it, 
is well to remember those that, If grown as 
single siieelmeuis in pots, answer for beautify¬ 
ing the greenhouse in summer. Such are 
Sehilzant buses, Clark ins, Balsams, Salpl- 
glossis, Mignonette, and Neinesins.' These, if 
sown two or three seeds in a [tot, the si longest 
seedling only being retained and grown ou, 
will often give better results than those sown 
in the borders. One might add a few jiotfuls 
of Khodanthe, the pink and silvery forms of 
which are very pretty. They should be grown 
ten lo a dozen in a pot of about 0-inch size. 
For a cold house there are few more accom¬ 
modating things than annuals. For a 
fragrant annual I would suggest Nicotians. 
—Townsman. 

Primulas and Cinerarias.— A small sowing 
may now he made for early flowering. The 
seed is sown thinly in well-drained pans 
which have been previously filled with finely- 
sifted soil and well walered. The 1‘riimila 
seed should only he slightly covered with tine 
sand, and Hint of the Cineraria may have a 
sufficient, quantity of the compost sifted over 
it, through a fine sieve to just cover It. The 
pans are placed in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture and covered with a sheet of glass, and 
shaded carefully until germination takes 
place. Great care must he exercised in waler¬ 
ing Primulas both before germination and 
while the seedlings are small. A batch of 
seedlings might easily be ruined by one care¬ 
less watering. 

Cytisus stenopetalus.— Under this name I 
recently saw a very fine plant in full bloom. 
To me it did not appear to he noticeably 
different from the popular C. racemosus, but 
in the case of the plant under notice Ihc 
racemes seemed to me lo be larger and the 
individual flowers finer. The foliage is 
almost Identical with lhat of C. rneemosus, 
hut under whatever name, the plant Is worth 
growing. I cannot find C. stenopetalus iu any 
of my garden books.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Double Petunias.— Named varletes of double 
Petunias are almost Ihings of Ihc past, hut a 
few enthusiasts yet cherish a few of these, 
which are still procurable from some nursery- 
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men. Among these may he mentioned Blanche 
Cohen (a very fine white), Rubens (purplish- 
crimson I, Kate Tidy (purple and white), 
Faust (dark crimson), and Gabrielle Ferrier 
(crimson and while). Good whites, in addi¬ 
tion lo Blanche Cohen, may 1m- found iu Snow¬ 
drift ami Fleur do Xeige. - Kirk. 

Drugmansia suaveolens. This is a very use¬ 
ful shrub for those who may wish to cover a 
portion of a large and lofty house. 1 have 
known a young plant, put out into a border 
in a conservatory, to reach a height of 12 feet 
in less than eighteen months. Us trumpet- 
shniied fragrant blooms and its broad, hand¬ 
some leaves are very noteworthy. Less known 
is B. Knight 1, which resembles B. suaveolens 
except that the blooms of lhe former are 
double.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Cold frames. —Willi the advancing spring 
much more ventilation is necessary and can 
he safely afforded. This Is especially so in 
the case of frames containing such things as 
Tufled Pansies, Eohevcrins, Calceolarias, and 
Pentstemons. If the two latler he allowed 
to become at nil drawn in their present stage 
they will never make good stuff afterwards. 
To encourage a thrifty habit, therefore, let 
plenty of air be given during suitable weather. 


flOO|H AffD WINDOW. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Aspidistra. - Snu.c (ime ago 
you gave directions iu your taper about the 
trealmenl of Aspidistras—repotting, etc. Un¬ 
fortunately, 1 have lost my paper conlalning 
the directions, and should he so grateful if 
you would renew your advice. 1 think April 
was the month for repo!ling. I should like to 
know the best soil to use.- Lindens. 

[Turn tin' plant out of the pot and remove 
as much of the old soil as you can (if in a 
very had state shake quile clear of (lie soil) 
anil repot, lie very careful with the watering 
until the roots gel to work in the fresh soil. 
In this you must be guided by (lie amount of 
roots. The pot you purpose using must he 
clean and well drained, and the soli may con¬ 
sist. of equal parts of fibrous loam ami leaf- 
mould with a good dash of saml. In repotting 
put the plant at such a depth that the creep- 
ins underground stems are just below I he 
soil. The Aspidistra should have just enough 
water lo keep the soil fairly moist, hut avoid 
standing in water, as such treatment •will soon 
ruin (he finest, and healthiest plants.] 

- These, Ihe most popular of all fino- 

folingeil plants for rooms and windows, are 
loo oflea neglected in Ihe matter of re-polting 
ami dividing, giving evidence of this, sooner 
or Inter, in a yellowing of Ihe leaves and lack 
of vitality. Now is the time when Aspidistras 
ought to be examined. If division is neces¬ 
sary, have ready clean pots with a compost 
of loam and leaf-mould. It may he that, the 
roots have become so tightly wedged that turn¬ 
ing Ihe plants out of the pols is not an easy 
matter, ff this is so, allowing them to stand 
in water for a time will usually prove effec¬ 
tual. In dividing the roots a blunt knife 
should be used, working between I hem with 
care. Breaking with finger and thumbs will 
often be found the method which involves Ihe 
least injury. If it is possible to let t lie newly- 
potted plants have a few weeks in (he genial 
atmosphere of a greenhouse they will become 
cstablished sooner.— Townsma n . 

Iceland Poppies for cutting.— It is common 
knowledge that Poppies are admirable for 
ratling for room and table decoration. The 
well-known Shirley type, (he new race of Sun¬ 
beam Popples, and the Iceland belong to ihe 


dainty and more fragile sorts whose beauty, 
though lovely, ;s transient. They are. lo all 
Intents and purposes, “ flowers of a day," hut 
there is one redeeming feature about the three 
sorts mentioned, iu lhat they Unom freely. 
Though biennial, one may have (lowers in 
early autumn by sowing seed iu (he green¬ 
house in March or April and planting them 
out of doors in early summer, or a sowing 
made in Die open ground in May will provide 
the requisite plants for bloom production in 
plenty by another year. Sometimes the sow¬ 
ing of seed of Iceland Poppies is deferred * 
until the end of the summer: in that ease one 
should he prepared to give the seedlings some 
slight protection during the winter, otherwise 
many are often lost. There is no doubt it Is 
a gain lo sow Ihem in May, and It is even a 
greater advantage to raise Ihem as one does 
a half-hardy annual and encourage them for 
Ihe first few months. 


BOOKS. 


On Friendship.* 

“ A man that hath not the grace of friend¬ 
ship in his soul is deserving of no other 
punishment but to live for ever! ” 

With this prescient remark, Mr. Moryd 
Sheridan commences his anthological work, 
“ On Friendship.” One is so apt to lean 
upon the philosophies of dead-and-gone 
writers, and their disciples, that such stuff as 
Mr. Sheridan gives us comes as a welcome 
surprise, written as it is In the racy style of 
to-day, ami not in the jiedantle fashion of 
many whose names, alas! are household 
words. After all, it is sometimes a good 
thing to have a sugar-coating to one’s pills, 
and this the gifted writer of the little work 
now before me most undeniably supplies. 
There is no bitter after-taste iu his 
philosophy, which, none the less, is mentally 
medicinal. 

“ Let us love honour, patriotism, art, or 
poultry—if we can find no fellow-mortal 
to indulge upon—as the young man ioves 
Ihe moon which her eyes have so often 
and delightedly beheld. Finer treasure 
than these gentle ray.s of affection we 
shall find nowhere 1 between I leaven and 
Charing Cross,’ for the power that would 
give ns hack our youth we can neither 
buy nor sell.” 

There is something delightfully refreshing 
in the following :— 

" We read that an acquaintance of the 
‘ Spectator ’ was always welcome, for ‘as 
few of his Ihonghts were drawn from 
business they were most of them fit for 
conversation.’ ” 

The lure of the open country seems almost 
tangible in at least one of Mr. Sheridan’s 
aphorisms:— 

“ Living in the great towns of industry, 
one is tempted to think that all man¬ 
kind is struggling in some great quag¬ 
mire: that the foundations of the worid 
are shaken; and that, angels and mighty 
men of God are labouring to secure them. 
The best cure for this is a trip out of that 
town. In the country we shall find that 
these things are regarded as very trivial, 
for Nature is here concerned for nothing 
hut. the making of song and beauty.” 

I must confess that “On Friendship” has, 
temporarily, at least, displaced Omar 
Khayyam as my pocket, companion. For how 
long I am at present quite unable to say, but 
I shall, no doubt, compound with my Inclina¬ 
tions at a later dale by carrying both. L. 


* ’’On Friendship," 
Llndy’s Wedding"). 


by Moryd Chetldan (composer of 
Calf, limp, 2s. Leopold B. Hill. 
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FRUIT. 

Apple Lord Suffield. 

This, to a!) intents anrl pun-]oses. Is a mem- 
la'!- of the (-’otJlin family, belli? what might lie 
termed a glorified Keswick. It la of a sturdy 
yct most, prolific habit, of growth, forming 
fairly good standards ami si 111 butter pyra¬ 
mids, bushes, or horizontal and cordon- 
trained frees. The individual fruits m-e 
Barger and better filled out than those of the 
Keswick, the cooking qualities and flavour 
being mucth the same. Unfortunately, I/ml 
Suffield is very subject to canker, and is, in 
oouse<]uenee, but. .short-lived. Early Victoria 
has now In great measure supplanted it. 


A Menace to Plum Trees: Leaf- 
Curling Aphis. 

The presence of this aphis on rium trees Is 
recognised by the characteristic curling of 
the leaves, which are often covered with 


sticky honey-dew. The aphides theune'.ves live 
in the curled leaves. In a bad attack the 
foliage dies, the new growth Is checked, and 
the fruit is either undersized or falls off be¬ 
fore it is ready to pull. This aphis attacks 
all varieties of Plum and Damson, also 
Blackthorn, Peach, Apricot, and Apple, al¬ 
though little damage is done to the three 
last. In the autumn the small, shining, 
black eggs are laid on tbe twigs at the base 
of the buds. Early in spring, either in 
March or April, these eggs produce young, 
which grow’ Into large, purplish or brow-nish 
mother-queen aphides. The queens give rise 
to living young, green at first, but dark in 
colour when full grown. These aphides, also 
females, are wingless, and produce young in 
their turn. Generation succeeds generation 
until June or July, when winged forms ap¬ 
pear. These last desert the Plums, and the 
plants to which they fly are not known with 
certainly. Winged forms appear once more 
on the plums in autumn, and give rise to 
males and females, the latter producing the 
winter eggs. The Plum aphis lias several 
natural enemies—ladybirds, lacewing, and 
syrphld flies, but these do not become very 
numerous until the attack is at Its height. 


It mast not be thought, however, that they 
do no good, for they kill off vast numbers of 
the aphides, and so prevent a severe attack 
i’i the following year. The aphis can lie 
controlled by spraying, but this must be done 
early in the season. When the leaves are 
once curled little can be done. Limewashcs 
in late February or March have been found 
useful, the later applications giving the best 
results. Contact insecticides, such as soft 
soap and Quussiu, or paraffin emulsion, are 
useful, if sprayed just before tlie blossom 
opens or after the petals have fallen. A 
close watch should be kept in order to dis¬ 
cover the early stages of the attack. Another 
lest is the 

Mealy Plum aiuus, which Is, as a rule, less 
harmful than thp leaf-curling Plum aphis. It 
Is seldom found In great numbers before mid¬ 
summer. It occurs on the underside of the 
leaves or leaf stalks and young growth, but 
produces no curling. It secretes an abun¬ 
dant honey-dew, which, falling on the leaves 
and fruit, may do considerable damage. 
The mealy Plum aphis may be recognised 
by its light green colour, by the waxy or 
mealy secretion with which it is covered, 


and by the fact that it. occurs inter in the 
season, and does not curl the leaf. The 
plants liable to the attacks of this aphis are 
Plums of various kinds, Damsons, Poaches, 
Nectarines, and Apricots. The eggs of the 
mealy Plum aphis are laid on tlie twigs In 
autumn, and do not hatch until the end of 
April ; they have a life-history very like that 
of the leaf-curling Plum aphis. There is a 
similar succession of wingless females. At 
the end of June winged forms appear, and 
some migrate to Grasses and Heeds. Those 
remaining on the Plum are probably re¬ 
inforced In early autumn by a return migra¬ 
tion of the descendants of those from Grasses 
and Reeds, and these produce egg-laying 
females, which lay their eggs at the base of 
the leaf-buds and complete the life cycle. The 
same natural enemies attack the mealy Plum 
aphis ns the leaf-curling aphis. The best 
wash for control is said to be a paraffin emul¬ 
sion containing liver of sulphur. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear trees not bearing.— I have on a south 
wall a I’itmnston Duchess, on a west garden 
wall a Beurrfi Ranee, and ou espaliers on the 


lawn a Jargonelle and a Doyenne du Comice 
Pear trees. There are elsewhere iu llie gar¬ 
den Doyenne du Cornice, Souvenir du Con- 
gres, GIou Moreen u, Easter Rear re, Doyenno 
il'Ete, and Pitmaston Duchess, bush I’ear 
trees, all young, and planted by myself 
within the last few years. None of them 
have yet blossomed properly, nor, of course, 
fruited, as I have annually honied they would 
do. Some have never fruited at all. There 
is also on tile lawn a Pitmaston Duchess 
espalier, which, hitherto practically barren, 
is now unexpectedly covered with over 100 
fruit blossoms. I have old Pear-trees in the 
garden which have usually borne magnificent 
crops. Can you suggest any reason why my 
younger Pear trees should be such a compara¬ 
tive failure, which is not the case with my 
standard and bush Apples? My garden 
slopes steeply to a stream to the north, and 
is of rather heavy clay.—E. W. A., Charlton 
Kings, Cheltenham. 

[As you do not mention the length of time 
ill" Pear trees in question have been planted, 
we are unable to say whether tlielr unfruit- 
fnlness is due to their not yet being old 
enough, or, in other words, sufficiently estab¬ 
lished to begin bearing or not. If they are 
on the Pear or free stock, they certainly will 
not bear until they are established. They 
may also possibly be making a too exuberant 
growth to allow of their bearing. The remedy 
for this is either to lift, or root-prune, pre¬ 
ferably the former named if the trees are not 
too large. If the trees are on the Quince 
stock, they should, under normal conditions, 
bear freely. As the Pitmaston Duchess 
grown in espalier form on the lawn is this 
year blossoming so freely, the other trees you 
mention may probably do the same when they 
become older. As has already been stated, 
I’ears on the free stock are usually longer in 
coming Into bearing than when on the Quince, 
and this should be borne in mind in trying to 
arrive at a conclusion as to what may be at 
the root of the trouble.] 

A weeping Plum tree.— Have any Of your 
readers ever had in their gardens a weeping 
Plum tree? I planted one three years ago, 
and it lias developed into a wonderful 
weeper. Every branch is so inclined, not 
one or two. It may be quite common, though 
I have never seen it before.—II. M. 

[Your note is interesting. We do not know 
nor have we hoard of a Plum possessing a 
true weeping habit of growth. We should be 
glad to learn the name of the variety, and if it 
bears fruit.] 

Gooseberry thorns poisonous. — In your 
issue of March 26tli, 1921, p. 178, there is a 
paragraph, “Poisonous Gooseberry Thorns." 
Surely it is the “personal equation” that, 
decides whether or not these are poisonous. 
Does blood-poisoning not depend on two 
things? Ill The state of the imtient’s blood 
(ami this Is not always dependent on age): 
[2) the non-sterilised state of the wounding 
“ instrument,” whether it he a thorn, a pin, 
an animals’ claw, a dirty finger-nail. etc. A 
surgeon himself daily takes his life In his 
hands at his operations, for if he be pricked 
by even a sterilised instrument the prick 
affords an entrance for whatever virus may 
be present in the case on which he is 
operating. Moreover, there are numbers of 
people scratched and pricked in gathering 
Gooseberries. Brambles, etc., each season who 
suffer from no sort of after effects.— Mid¬ 
lothian. 

Melons —Where there is plenty of ferment¬ 
ing materials for the formation of hotbeds, 
the cultivation of Melons can now be begun. 
From the beginning the young plants ought, 
not to be shaded. Expose them freely to sun 
and light, and ventilate according to the 
Weather. In this way the foliage will be 
robust and free from red spider, while there 
will be less likelihood of the stems being at¬ 
tacked by canker.—W. McG. 
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Current Work 

Box-raised O.nio.ns must be transplanted to 
tbeir permanent quarters during the latter 
purt of April. If very large Onions are de¬ 
sired the plants must be 10 inches apart in 
rows 14 inches asunder, though quite nice 
bulbs may be grown if the plants are ti inches 
apart and the rows 9 inches. The soil must 
be well broken up if it is of a heavy retentive 
nature. The surface should be darkened wit b 
soot, and 2 pecks per 12 square yards of wood- 
ashes should be raked in before the young 
Onions are planted. Each plant must be care¬ 
fully lifted so as to retain all the roots intact. 

I favour a hand trowel with which to do the 
planting, and it is of importance that the 
hole be made deep enough for each plant so 
that the longest roots may be placed In it 
straight down and not in a doubled-np posi¬ 
tion. Very little of the plant beyond the 
tools should be buried by soil. Do not tread 
upon tbe soil after this has been done, but 
attend to tbe after-requirements of the plants 
from alleys between a number of rows—about 
eight. 

Leeks.— Extra line specimens muy be grown 
if they are planted with equal care. I like to 
make shallow trenches—about 7 Inches deep— 
thoroughly enriching the soil In the trench, 
which should be 14 Inches wide. A trench of 
this kind will accommodate a double row— 
zig-zag—of plants. Tbe hitler are dropped 
Into holes about 7 inches deep made by a 
dibber. A small quantity of loose soil is 
dropiwd on the roots of each plant in its hole, 
but the whole of the space Is not, at the time, 
tilled up. A sprinkling of water and the work 
is finished—for the time being. In due course, 
when the filial earthing-up lias been doue, the 
Leeks will be blanched to a length of quite 
IS inches. 

Eaui.v Celery.— Nearly every allotment 
holder likes to have at least one row of 
Celery. This requires soil well enriched with 
rolteil manure. Get the trench ready quite a 
month before the time for actual planting. 
Have a shallow trench not more than 9 inches 
deep, dig in a liberal supply of rotted manure 
aud some old soot, finally surfacing Ibe soil 
in tbe trench with wood-ashes 1 inch deep. 
Cover the latter with 2 inches of ordinary soil 
from the ridge and tread all firmly, when It 
is found to be in a dry condition on a date 
later on. Thus the trench will lie ready for 
both early or matnerops of Celery. If both 
are grown and extra fine sticks are required 
for exhibition be sure that the plants are not 
unduly forced in a too warm frame. Admit 
air freely and transplant the young plants 
4 Inches apart to a nursery bed prior to tbeir 
final removal to the trenches. Keep off the 
fly by frequent dustings of dry soot. 

MAiNcrtoe Carrots. —It is now time to sow 
tbe seeds of these, even in Ibe northern coun¬ 
ties. Not only Ibe surface soil, but all, to a 
depth of 9 Inches or so, should be thoroughly 
stirred and broken. Scatter a few wood- 
aslies, if available, in tbe drills before closing 
the latter when the seedlings appear; watch 
for tbe appearance of slugs, and use soot to 
prevent damage being done. 

Vegetable Marrows. — Some allotment 
workers, I know, are under tbe impression 
that it is not possible to grow these plants 
satisfactorily on allotments without the 
orthodox bed of manure. Very fine crops 
may be grown without the aid of such beds; 
in fact, I advocate holes—long, narrow holes 
wider but similar to Celery trenches. In 
these well-manured, shallow, wide trenches 
the young Marrow plants, duly hardened, 
should be planted the third week in May in 
the southern and about June 10th In northern 


in Allotments. 

counties. The plants will soon fill the 
trenches and the ridges on both sides, yield¬ 
ing fruits more freely than plants on high, 
dry manure-heaps. 

IIhubarb.— In nut fly allotments 1 find the 
crops of Rhubarb very poor. Probably, In Ibe 
first instance, the roots were planted in 
shallow-tilled, poor soil. This crop requires a 
deep, well-enriched rooting medium, but even 
where such does not obtain, much may be 
done to improve weakly plants by rich surface 
mulches and applications of manure-water 
while the plants are growing. 

Winter Greens. —Seed of Savoys, autumn 
Cauliflowers, mid-winter Uroccoli, and Greens, 
not forgetting the Hrussels Sprouts, must be 
sown now. Plants of the last-named, raised 
earlier, should be duly transplanted to a 
nursery bed: Indeed. 1 would strongly advise 
all allotment cultivators to transplant their 
wilder green stuff at least once to n nursery 
bed prior to final planting and so avoid having 
leggy, weakly specimens. G. G. 1!. 


Planting Asparagus. 

The necessary manuring and deep cultivation 
of the ground for Asparagus prevent both the 
cottager and allotment holder growing It. 
Several farmers of my acquaintance in tile 
west of England grow it successfully, though, 
as a rule, tlieir gardens are much neglected. 
The Beds or site selected are usually preiuireil 
In autumn by heavily manuring and trench¬ 
ing Ibe ground at least 2 feet deep, allowing 
it lo remain as rough as ixissible, fur tbe 
winter's frosts and wind to pulverise the same 
by plant lug lime—eaily April-—just as top 
growth is apparent. Doubtless a sandy" loam 
is the best for Asparagus, while opinions vary 
as to which is the more practical and re¬ 
munerative method to adopt, raised beds or 
on the flat. On cold heavy ground it is wise 
(o choose the former, though much can be 
done to make the soil suitable by adding soil 
containing something of a gritty nature lo 
ensure thorough drainage. Ileds 3 feet to 
(> feet wide will be suitable, allowing a space 
of 2 feet for alleys between each bed, tbe 
rows IS inches or 2 feet apart, tbe roots 12 
inches to 15 Inches asunder. 

Roots one year or at the most two years 
old are the most suitable, and should have 
boon singled out. 4 inches apart, quite early in 
the season, home-grown roots being the best, 
as tbe less exposure to the sun and wind they 
have the better. The soil should be worked 
down toil fine tilth. No attempt to plant while 
the ground is In a wet slate should be made, 
as It is very necessary that tbe soil be shaken 
well among the roots. Shallow drills about 
5 inches deep and S inches wide should be 
drawn out with a lroe so that the bottom of 
the drill is flat lu receive Ibe roots, which 
should he spread out evenly and then covered 
with soil and made, moderately firm. Should 
the soil be heavy, and consequently lumpy, 
it would be well to introduce something finer 
from the compost yard or potting shed just as 
a first covering for the roots. Planting com¬ 
pleted. Ibe beds should he raked over evenly. 
The fiat hoe should be plied between the 
plants frequently during Ibe season, and no 
nttempt to take any Grass from the planta¬ 
tion for nt least two years. .7. M. E. 

Early Rhubarb in the open.— When this can 
be obtained from the open I much prefer if to 
that forced. At. page 120, “ Clapton ” men¬ 
tioned having it fit to pull at the end of 
January, which must be considered early. 


This early growth depends on the kind and 
the treatment. In a garden within sight of 
my home there Isa large bed of a fine selec¬ 
tion of Early Albert. From Ibis, as a rule, 
stalks can be pulled at the end of January 
and February. The soil and situation are 
warm and dry.—J. C. F. C, 


Notes on Cabbages. 

Recently I unearthed an old diary cf my 
journeyman days written in 1887. It is a 
long time to look back upon, aud there have 
been many changes in gardening methods aud 
among garden plants since then. One thing 
.struck me forcibly when looking over the 
pages, and that was the persistence of good 
and reliable Cabbages. Most, if not all, of 
the varieties of which mention is made are 
still procurable at this distance of time, and 
many of them are yet grown and appreciated 
by present-day gardeneis. For example, 
there is Early Raiuham, a very popular Cab¬ 
bage at one time and very largely grown. It 
was, 1 Imagine, a selection of tbe Enfield 
Market type, but earlier and not so large as 
the latter. Early Rainlmm used to be valu¬ 
able for exhibition, and was In season from 
May till July. Tbe variety was not, how¬ 
ever, very suitable for heavy soils. Enfield 
Market, to which reference lias been made, is 
not by any means out of date, nor is EllamV 
Early Dwarf, concerning both of which notes 
were written in 1S87. Those who prefer large 
beads would not now plant Ellatn's, but at 
one time it. was considered Ibe best of its kind 
and was invariably recommended to tlie 
amateur and lo those who preferred small, 
quickly-hearting Cabbages. Then there is a 
variety referred to as Little Gem—noted as 
Sown in March and ready for cutting in July. 
For cutting in autumn Model was grown, a 
variety which produced heads of medium size 
and which was remarkable for its fine colour 
and its perfect shape. A Cabbage which was 
useful in lale October was Cannell's Defiance, 
n smallish vgriety with, if I remember rightly, 
white flesh and very firm. It is doubtful if. 
even yet, there is a better all round Cabbage 
for lnte work than the old Wluningstadt, and 
equally useful early in tbe season Is Early 
York. 

The smaller and very popular Cabbages of 
the present day no doubt represent an advance 
upon many of those which were widely grown 
in days gone by, but that the older forms 
were, and are, good and reliable Is clearly 
proved by the fact that many of them are yet 
listed in seedmen’s catalogues. In 1 1re vege¬ 
table world, as elsewhere, the survival of tbe 
fittest is the rule, and no meretricious quality 
in any vegetable will serve to perpetuate' it. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Sowing Peas. 

To keep up a constant succession of Peas 
sowings every fortnight or three weeks will 
be necessary, a good rule to follow when 
ground is plentiful being lo sow occasional 
rows when those previously sown have come 
through the soil. All may not, however, be 
able lo spare ground enough for such fre¬ 
quent sowings, and those who are limited in 
tills respect may get a good succession by- 
sowing thinly on well-prepared ground at in¬ 
tervals of three weeks, provided a good selec¬ 
tion of varieties lias been made. Much lias 
been written during Ihe past few years on 
I lie- value of thin sowing, but the lesson has 
rot yet been well learned by all growers, and 
I here is still a tendency lo overlook tbe fact 
that Ibe Pea is a naturally branching plaul, 
aud the method which obtains of thick sowing 
is a foolish one, for Ibe plants choke each 
oilier from (lie start, and the crop is very- 
fleeting. There is no necessity, however, lo 
rush to llie other extreme, and the heaviest 
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crops are produced from seed sown ]n deep 
flat drills broad enough to hold two rows of 
seed placed diagonally at from 2 inches to 
3 inches apart, varying the distance slightly 
according to the natural vigour of the variety 
that is being sown. On light soil, flat, deep 
drills are a necessity almost throughout the 
season, being thrown out with a simile to 
some 5 inches below the surrounding level, re¬ 
turning 3 inches of the soil thrown out of the 
until after the seed is sown. The old V- 
sliaped drill drawn with the end of a hoe is 
the worst possible form, for in sucli a drill 
the seed rolls in a mass to the bottom, and it 
is the l'eas sown in tlds way which die 
ot? at the bottom in dry weather just before 
podding. Where the rational method of thin 
sowing is carried out every precaution must 
be taken not to sow bad seed. There are many 
g<md varieties of Peas suitable for present 
sowing, eacli grower having ills especial 
favourite. 


Turnips. 

To be successful with these (he ground must 
hr well manured, and deeply dug so that the 
roots have something to sustain them during 
periods of drought. If this is not done the 
flesh will he stringy. From early April up 
to well-nigh Michaelmas frequent sowings, 
especially in the warmer counties, where 
growth continues well Into November, or 
even Inter in favourable autumns, must be 
made. llegardiug early summer supplies, 
there is little gaiued by very early sowing, as 
frequently (he seedlings get crippled by spells 
of inclement weather in March, so that seed 
sown in the Inst week of March or first week 
in April is often more of a success than seed 
sown a fortnight previous. Those wiio can 
devote a cold frame for first crop may well 
sow the Brst week in March. Abundance of 
nir on every favourable occasion, and sutll- 
cieut moisture at the root at all times must 
be given. A quick maturing variety should be 
selected for these early sowings, and few can 
sunass Carter’s Early Long Forcing, with 
Early Milan or White Strap-leaf to follow. 
No great breadth should be sown at any one 
time. A sowing made every three weeks or so 
wilt provide a constant supply, larger sowings 
being made during August and September, 
Ited Globe, All-the-Year-Round, and Orange 
Jelly being suitable for these late sowings. 
During dry periods these summer crops 
should, if possible, be frequently watered, and 
while young dusted with soot, lime, or wood- 
ashes io ward olT the flea. Sow thinly in 
shallow drills 1 foot apart for early supplies, 
allowing another <> inches for those carrying 
more top, thinning the plants to 0 inches and 
12 inches apart according to variety. No crop 
benefits more from frequent stirring of the 
soil during tlie growing season. Water the 
drills a couple of hours previous lo sowing 
if at all dry, and firm lire ground after cover¬ 
ing the seed.— . 1 . Mayxe. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Using Lime.— Kindly explain how unslacked 
lime should be treated (see par. p. 150, 
March 12). I have had it put. on the land, 
left till rain lias come, and then forked it in. 
—A. G. 

[In a few days after putting the lime on 
the ground In heaps, consisting of from 
i bushel to 1 bushel each, and covering them 
with a lifilc of the surrounding soil, slaking 
takes place, and at the end of ten days or so 
is lit for spreading and pricking or digging 
in. If you let (lie lime lie for a similar period 
before digging it in you need not feel at all 
anxious about it.] 

Tomatoes raised In strong heat.— Last 
spring (Aprill I saw people purchasing these 
in the open market at Beading at 3s. per 


dozen. These plants were 1 foot or more high, 
with a few large leaves at the top only. 
Those having a heated greenhouse may have 
got on with them, by giving them a nice 
warm spot and every cure. Even then plants 
brought, on under colder treatment would 
give better results, especially in the open. 
Some two years ago I Irani to raise my first lot 
of plants in a warm liot-bed with other 
things. These never had the constitution and 
vigour of those raised in a cool house.— West 
SURREY. 

Carrots.— The sowing of the malncrop will 
now be made. The land chosen for Carrots 
was well manured for the previous'crop, and 
no fresh manure has been added. The seed 
is sown in drills IS inches apart and 1.J inches 
deep, and after covering the seed, and before 
raking the surface, a good dressing of soot 
will be applied. Varieties I prefer for the 
mainerop are Bed Elephant, Perfection, 
Scarlet Model, and Matchless. Small sowings 
of Early Gem will be made at intervals of 
three weeks till the end of July.—F. W. G. 

Model Rules for Allotments.— In consequence 
of ilic passing of the Agriculture Act, 1029, 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries lias 
revised its Model Rules for Allotments for the 
use of local authorities authorised lo make 
such rules. The Clerk of any Council which 
provides allotments may obtain copies of the 
Model Rules on application to the Secretary 
of the Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place, Loudon, 
S.W. 1. 


BIRDS. 

Pea Fowl Keeping. 

I am pleased to give some Information about 
the keeping of pea fowl. Some ten years ago 
I also thought what an addition to the beauty 
of a garden a peacock would be, especially us 
I possess a terrace near house with cut Yew 
hedges, etc. My grounds also are fairly 
large—tennis lawns, Rose gardens, vegetable 
garden, orchard, and lield for cow and 
poultry, a fine row of old Elms and other 
trees, in all about 3 acres; other houses near, 
all in own gardens. 

My pair of pea fowl were sent in laie 
nutunin ns a birthday present, costing then 
about 15s. each. On their arrival in travel¬ 
ling basket the pea hen was taken out and 
put into a wire enclosure used for poultry, 
and which I had Imagined would be their 
roosting place. Before the other could i;e 
thought of he made a hold flight out of the 
basket and up to the top branches of an Elm- 
tree, where lie stayed the* niglit. Ho came 
down every day for food, anil after a few 
days tlie pea lien was lot out to join him, but 
never ngaiu did they enter llie wire cage, but 
always ate corn with poultry and roosted in 
the highest trees. 1 soon, only too soon, dis¬ 
covered that their favourite food was green 
food from kitchen garden, especially the 
hearts of winter anil spring Lettuces, and 
my gardener was in despair when liis garden 
seeds began to apiiear in spring. I shall 
never forget seeing all Ibe flowers of a row 
of Crocuses picked right off and lying on the 
ground. At this tlnax they began to get very 
noisy at niglit, and neighbours objected both 
to this and their visits lo their gardens also, 
so the peacock was shut up in wire enclosure 
for a time, liberally supplied with green food, 
but lie pined and died, and I gave I lie pea hen 
away lo a friend with a larger estate. They 
had seldom done what I wanted—strutted 
along my terrace aul made an ornamental 
picture, but always seemed to prefer the 
kitchen garden, and a very favourite place 
was a manure-heap. I remember taking a 
photograph of this just to show where a pea¬ 
cock should not he. 

My only reminder of them now is the cured 


skin and feathers cut up as ornaments for 
hats; very useful ones, as they will stand any 
weather and keep their lovely colour. 

I can hardly recommend “Poetic Beauty” 
io keep one, and a railway near would, I 
imagine, send them right away to the nearest 
park. L. B. 

- I am very much afraid “Poetic 

Beauty,” lmge 1711, will find this bird a hit of 
a nuisance in tlie garden, especially among 
I lie vegetables. Peafowls cannot exactly be 
termed wanderers, although both peacock and 
peahen have been seen nearly a mile from 
their place of feeding and roosting. Maize is 
the diet generally given, morning and even¬ 
ing, and pans of clean water should be stood 
about ftp- them during spring and summer. 
The birds need no house, preferring to roost 
on the stout branches of trees. I am afraid 
one bird would be Ion dy, so advocate a pea¬ 
hen for company, and if you fed iheui near 
the house they should remain a good part of 
their time on tlie sunny side of tlie said house. 
I do not know their Individual price, but a bird 
one to two years’ old should be chosen. The 
cost of feeding a pair of these would be very 
similar to that of a pair of fowls, or, say, 
Jj gallons of Maize weekly. They forage 
about for green food, etc. J. M. 

-Possibly unwittingly, but " Poetic 

Iloauly” is really very amusing about tlie 
peacock. I can assure him if he lias well- 
stocked flower and vegetable gardens he need 
have no fear about tlie feeding, tlie creature 
will select what it wants; the fear will he en¬ 
tirely on the owner's purl as to what he Is to 
see and eat. As to wandering or remaining in 
the desired lawn, the only real cure for that 
Is to get him stuffed and put him out on good 
days where he would look best. “Poetic 
Beauty” can save his money on (he housing 
question as the chances are the bird will rest 
the first night on his dining-room chimney-top. 
As to price, a penny peacock would be dear 
to any gardener. As regards age, if with tail 
three years, if tail no object one or two years 
old. As for screeching there is nothing to 
compare with it. 

A neighbour of mine, tired of the damage 
done by (tie peacock, offered any of the trades¬ 
men a free gift of a bird if lie could Catch it. 
The fun went fast and furious, lmt at dark 
there were no peacocks in the grounds. 

Foil MAH IX N. B. 


Protection' of birds.— Earl Buxton (in the 
absence of Field-Marshal Lord Methuen 
owing to a chill) occupied tlie chair at tlie 
annual meeting of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, held at tlie Middlesex 
Guildhall, Westminster, on March Sth. The 
annual report referred to the Central Orni ¬ 
thological Advisory Committee which had 
been set up on the recommendation of tlm 
I)eparlmental Committee, and added : “ Pos¬ 
sibly the Home Office may think well lo 
strengthen the lolly by the addition of a 
further member or two witli direct know¬ 
ledge of liie working of the law and of the 
economic value of birds.” His lordship was 
of opinion that a great step forward had 
been taken by the appointment of the Com¬ 
mittee. Not only would it help in the 
framing and administration of Orders under 
the Act, but it would perform a most useful 
function in collecting and classifying infor¬ 
mation, and in making known tlie facte with 
regard to bird habits. Most impoirtant of all 
Mould lie Iho authentic information which it 
could give regarding those birds which we re 
beneficial to food production. Another 
speaker, .Sir A. Henry M*Mahon, related 
some exiierieuees among birds in Egypt and 
other Eastern parls, and spoke of tills coun¬ 
try's comparative absence of serious insect 
peats, and its great wealtli of small bird-life, 
two very closely related facts of great sig¬ 
nificance, 
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CARD EXIT'D ILLUSTRATED. 
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GREAT OFFER TO GARDENERS 


DIOLI 

varieties. 



TOMLINSON & LEENSLAG 

KENTIA PALMS, 3 for 21 /- 

Carriage Paid. 

STANDARD BOX TREES 

2ft. high, Ball Shape, 10/6 per pair, 

Carriage Paid. 

DAHLIAS, CACTUS, in 

varieties, 6/- per doz. 

P>EONY, „ 7/- ,. „ 

Orders value 15 - Carriago Paid ; 
otherwise 1/- extra. 

Our Gloxinias and Begonias are of 
Exhibition Quality. 

Hundreds of Testimonials. 


Bulb & Plant Growers, 
j HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 
BEGONIAS, in Six Colours. 
Single ... ... ... 2/6 per doz. 

Double... ... ... 3/- ,, ,, 

GLADIOLI .2/6 per doz. 

Exhibition Strain. 12 varieties. 

GLOXINIAS ... 3/6 per doz. 

In Six Varieties. 

Parcels divided to suit Customers’ 
requirements at 1/- extra. 

Our Gloxinias and Begonias are oi 
Exhibition Quality. 


Write for our Catalogue . 

London Depot for the United Kingdom : 

3, ST. THOMAS STREET, S.E. 1. Tel.: Hof, 3992. 


STRONG WIRE 
GARDEN ARCHES 

10/6 each. 
Carriage Paid. 


WIRE HANGING 
BASKETS. 

8 in., 15/- per doz. 
10 in., 24/- 
12 in., 27/- 


The “PATTISSON” HORSE BOOTS 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS 
USED. 




SIMPLEST! STRONGEST! 
__ MOST ECONOMICAL! 

Fig, 1 can¬ 
not cramp 
b e c a u 8 e 
they do not 
touch the 
Hoof. 

Fig. 1.—Boot for Shod Ilorsea. 

USED FOR MANY YEARS IN THE ROYAL AND 
IN THOUSANDS OF THE PRINCIPAL GARDENS 

Over 10,000 sets used in the United Kingdom. 

Fig. 2.—WELTED Pattern, Sow-sof host English Sole Leather (Waterproofed), with Motor 
Copper Ri vetted. Tyre Rubber Studs. Rubber Solos strongly recommended. 

Tho PATTISSON” BOOTS can be RESOLED Repeatedly equal to New ones, but this 
can only be satisfactorily done by us, the makers. 

SILVER MEDALS Ry. IIorti. Soc., 1904, 1914. Hundreds of Testimonials. 

The Field says : “As good as anything that could 
he devised ” 



Fig. 2.—NO-WELT 
Pattern. 


Rr. Intkr. IIorti. Ex.. 1912. & other awards. 
[Uustratcd Price Lists, with testimonials, from the Makers — 


H. PATTISSON & CO., 6, CREYHOUND LANE, STREATHAM COMMON, S.W. 



We must" ma^KeJhis 

at better lemd ’’(Lloyd 


“ The Sterolk I had from you last year worked 
wonders. Having heard that the ground was 
infested with wire wo mi a. I thought I would try 
Sterol” as advertised. The result was wonderful, 
I being the only one around that could use their 
potatoes, other plot holders’ potatoes were 
riddled with holes and of no use. I am opening 
more ground 8 5 I shall give it a good dressing 
and the old one as well. I can assure you this is 
an honest statement, and anybody wishing to 
know further can write me.”—W. P., GoUler's 
Green. 

“ I never plant Tomatoes under glass now with¬ 
out dreading iho soil with Stkrolk. I used to 
have dreadful losses with Eelworms and plants 
dying oJT, but do not lose one in a hundred now 
and get bumper crops.”— Nurseries, Lyme Regis, 
Dorset. 

. " I have great pleasure Ln testifying to the splen¬ 

did qualities of your Stf.rolk. It is magnificent 
stJiff and does its work extremely well. I have used 
f ev-ral ot her brands of insectfcides. but none come 
up to your Stkrolk. "—Nurseries, Rayleigh, Essex. 


141b., 6/6; 561b. 16/-; 1121b„ 24/- 

CARRIACE PArt). 

Order through your Seedsman or Store, or direct from— 

E. R. BUGGE, Westcombe Hill, London, S.E.3. 


POTATO ONIONS. 

Extra fine bulbs. Plant now. 

71br., 6 3; 10 lbs., 8 9; 141br., 12 9; post free. 

WM. POWER & CO., Waterford. 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen. 


BAMBOOS 

FROM TWIGS TO YACHT MASTS. 

| 4-leefc GARDEN CANES, from 4/- per 100 

Write for Full Price List. 

A F nAVIF9 Z f!fl 18 *. Levar Street, 

. L. UAVlCO OC UU«, city Roadf LONDON. 


THORNBOROUCH & CO. L™ 

Successors to 

PEARCE & COMPANY 

(Lale HOLLOWAY ROAD, Nj. 

CONSERVATORIES & 
GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment 
Contractors to L.C.O. & 11 London Boro* Counci s 

35 Years Record. Good Work. Catalogue Post Free. 

TOTTENHAM, N, 17 ’Phono: T 2366. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glass cut to any aizs. Write for prices. Mention paper. 
All Gl.;88 is Bent from my warehouse, carefully examined as to 
a nmdnesa and qtnliiy before dLpatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON - , Gluts and Builders’ Mer bants, 
31, MOOR L4NE, ORIPPLEGATE, E O. 

35 Yeirs Advertiser in Gardening Illustrated. 


APPOINTMENT 


TO H M. 
THE KING. 


‘RANSOMES 

LAWN MOWERS 

“The Best in the World.” 


HAND LAWN 
MOWERS OF 
ALL TYPES. 



4 Lion 
The Best 
Cheap 
Machine. 


alto 

MOTOR, HORSE, PONY 

and 

DONKEY MOWERS. 

PROMPT DELIVERY. 

Write for List No. 100 to 

Ransotnes, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd., 
Orwell Works, Ipswich. 

Sold by all Ironmonger* and Seedsmen. 
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T0E WEED’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Midland Counties. 


Peas —li properly hardened by free ex¬ 
posure plant out Peas which have been 
raised under glass. On uncongenial soils 
place something of a more suitable nature 
under and round about the roots. Old potting 
compost is valuable for this purpose. Mould 
and stake directly planting is completed and 
work in plenty of young brushwood at the 
base to act as a wind-break. Also plant 
Broad Beans raised under similar conditions 
il considered to be sufficiently hardened. 
Look well after Peas and Beans sown in 
drills, and see that mice, rats, and birds do 
not damage the young plants coming through 
the soil. Go over the breadths of Broccoli daily 
and protect the developing “ curds ” from 
lrost as well as to keep them white and from 
losing colour by breaking some of the larger 
outer leaves over them. Get Onions which 
have been pricked off into boxes finally 
hardened, and see tnat the plot where they 
tire to be planted is ready for them. Sow 
Ccleriac in warmth, and Walcheren, Autumn 
Giant and Autumn Mammoth Cauliflowers, 
Autumn Protecting and Michaelmas Broc¬ 
coli, Main Crop Cabbage, Savoys for early 
cutting, and Brussels Sprouts for late use, 
outdoors. 

Lawns. Well roll after mowing, and as 
soon as a firm and level surface results get 
tennis courts and croquet courts marked out. 
Whiting mixed with skim milk or water 
answers well, and is the more economical in 
point of time and labour, as tapes take up a 
considerable amount of time in taking up 
and setting them correctly again. Roll hard 
or " all-weather ” tennis courts rolled daily, 
moistening the surface beforehand when in a 
dry condition. 

Hardy annuals. — Get these sown during 
ihe next fortnight where they are to flower. 
As a most lovely display may be had by the 
employment of annuals alone a border of 
considerable width if set apart entirely for 
them will yield results of a highly satisfac¬ 
tory nature. Bare spaces in herbaceous and 
shrub borders may also be filled with them. 
Two important factors to bear in mind in 
connection with the growing of annuals are 
to sow thinly and to see that the space 
devoted to any particular subject is not of a 
less area than from 2 feet to 3 feet, otherwise 
the effect is not so satisfactory. Sow Mig¬ 
nonette and the night-scented Stock (Mathiola 
biconus) in quantity by the side of walks, 
under windows, and places where the per¬ 
fume exhaled will meet with appreciation. 
About the third or last week in the month 
sow Asters, Zinnias, Ten Week Stocks, 
Sulpiglossis, and Phlox Drummondi in 
boxes or direct in drills in frames where a 
considerable number of plants is required. 

Bedding plants.. —Get Zonal Pelargoniums 
moved out into pits and frames to undergo 
a preparatory course of hardening, and give 
other subjects the same attention in due 
course as they become sufficiently large 
lor their respective purposes. Get Calceo¬ 
larias transplanted to frames or rough pits, 
using soil of a good holding nature for this 
purpose so that they may be lifted with good 
balLs. 

Plant-houses. —Put Gloxinias into the pots 
in which they are to bloom, and give Cala- 
diums their final shift. Pot ofl seedling 


Early Peaches started the first week in 
January are now stoning, and for a time no 
appaicnt progress will be made. Care must 
be caken to avoid a check to the growth by 
careless ventilation, remembering that, al¬ 
though the sun is getting daily more power¬ 
ful, a too free admission of air causes cold 
draughts to circulate round the trees. The 
fruits should be finally thinned as soon as 
the seed-vessels become quite hard. If the 
trees have been established for some years 
and are in robust health, one fruit to every 
square foot covered by the branches and 
young wood constitutes a good crop. Dis¬ 
budding having been done conjointly with 
thinning, superfluous shoots should be few, 
but where they are likely to crowd each other 
those intermediate between the one nearest 
the base and the leader should be pinched 
back and eventually removed. Syringe the 
trees freely both morning and early afternoon 
on bright days with water heated to the same 
temperature as the house, and attend to the 
watering at the roots. From now until the 
fruit begins to .ripen liquid manure should be 
afforded as often as necessary. If the bor¬ 
ders are well drained they will require it 
frequently. If liquid manure cannot be ob¬ 
tained, an occasional dressing of an approved 
concentrated fruit manure should be afforded, 
well watering it in. A little clear soot-water 
syringed over the trees twice a week will 
impart a healthy hue to both fruit and foliage, 
and help to ward off early attacks of red 
spider. 

Grapes. —Attend to the thinning of early 
Grapes and the regulation of the growths, 
stopping the lateral shoots at one leaf unless 
required for furnishing bare places. In mid¬ 
season vineries disbudding now needs fre¬ 
quent attention. Disbudding should be done 
whilst the growths are still in a young state, 
selecting those nearest the base to prevent 
long, unsightly spurs. Admit air freely 
whenever the outside conditions will allow, 
but if the weather is dull, cfose the house very 
early in the afternoon. Even in cold-houses 
growth is on the move, and as soon as the 
buds are fairly started all the weakest ones 
should be rubbed olf. Examine the borders, 
and if water is required give sufficient to wet 
the soil throughout. 

Beetroot. —Make a small sowing of Globe 
Beet in a sheltered part of the garden. Sow 
in drills drawn at 14 inches apart, setting a 
few seeds together at every 9 inches. 

Turnips. — Successional sowings of small 
varieties of Turnips will be made at regular 
intervals, giving a dressing of wood-ashes in 
the drills at the time of sowing. Birds, 
especially sparrows, are very destructive to all 
kinds of seedlings. A sharp look out must 
be kept as the Turnips come through the 
ground, and if not convenient to net the bed 
frequent dressings of soot and lime will be 
necessary. 

Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, etc., front 
early sowings must not be allowed to become 
drawn before they are pricked out on a warm 
border. 

Lettuce plants which have been raised 
from seed sown this spring are ready for 
transplanting to rich soil on a warm border. 
Plant moderately firm, and when growth 
commences stir the soil between the plants 


Gljvinias raised front seed sowit in January, 
putting the strongest or most forward into 
large Oc-sized pots. Pot off into small 
La's seedling Torenias and fibrous-rooted 
Begonias for greenhouse decoration. Propa¬ 
gate Pcntas cornea and Libonia floribunda 
lor autumn flowering. A. W. 
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frequently and lake measures to prevent slugs 
from eating the leaves. Hot linte is the best 
deterrent to slugs, and should be dusted 
lightly on the soil in the early mornings. 
Make frequent sowings of Lettuce and 
transplant the seedlings as soon as large 
enough to handle. F. VV. G. 


Scotland. 

Hardy flowers. _ East Lothian Stocks 
which have withstood the winter are now 
upon Lite point of flowering. These are al¬ 
ways very showy and useful, and a look 
round ought to be given in order that such 
plants as may have become loose at the 
collar may be firmed up. In this connection, 
many do not care to retain the single-flowered 
plants, but these are really effective, besides 
being less heavy for use in a cut state. 
Young plants front seeds sown round about 
the New Year should now be well hardened 
off prior to planting out. Brompton Stocks 
which have been wintered in cold Irantes may 
also be transferred to their flowering quar¬ 
ters, which should be, both in the case of 
these and the Lothian Stocks, well manured. 
Lily of the Valley, which has been forced, can 
now be planted out. From the later batches, 
which were not hard forced, buL allowed 
to come away gradually, good flowers may 
bo had next season. Crowns which were 
subjected to more forcing ntay not be so 
satisfactory, but they will ultimately recover 
their vigour, when they can again be used 
for forcing. New beds of tnis favourite 
flower can now be made, und it is advisable 
to incorporate a good proportion of vegetable 
mould of some description with the existing 
soil. Clumps of Pinks may still be broken 
up and replanted. No doubt this work is 
more satisfactory when it is done in the 
autumn, but there is no reason why success 
should not follow at this time provided the 
stems are not shortened too much. 

Peach trees on south walls.— The buds 
now begin to show colour, and it is advisable 
to look out and to have in readiness the need¬ 
ful materials for protecting the blooms 
against frosts. Observation teaches that 
while a few degrees of frost may cripple the 
blooms these are not affected by cold winds— 
or not noticeably so. Nets triply folded 
make good substitutes for the orthodox 
screens upon rollers, but the anxious man is 
generally able to improvise coverings for his 
Peach trees—and sometimes out of the most 
unlikely-looking material. At times aphis 
appears upon the shoots before the blooms 
fade, and in such a case nothing is so 
effectual as tobacco powder. Some think it 
is necessary to damp the trees before using 
the powder, but 1 find it quite effective when 
used in a dry state. It appears to dispose 
of aphides much more effectually when so 
applied. If any disbudding is being done it 
is a good idea to take the distributor along 
and to apply a little where any symptoms ol 
the fly are seen. Mulching, if not already 
done, should not be neglected. 

Artiohokes require a good deal of nourish¬ 
ment throughout their growing season, 
therefore a proportion of the mulch which 
protected the stools during winter may be 
left. Occasionally this useful vegetable 
may be left for a long series of years in the 
same place, and deterioration follows. It is 
best to change the quarter at intervals, and 
new plantations are easily formed. Dig up 
carefully as many of the offsets as may be 
required and plant in deep, cool soil, which 
has been well dug and manured, placing 
them 4 feet apart. Spinach may now be 
sown at fortnightly intervals. The quarters 
intended for second-early Potatoes should 
be forked up and generally prepared for the 
crop. Radishes, Lettuces, and Mustard and 
Cress can now be sown in a warm border, 

Under glass. —With the increase of work 
out of doors at this season work under glass 
tends for a time to be routine, but no 
neglect in respect of watering, ventilating, 
pricking off, and so forth should follow. 
F'iring should now be kept at the lowest limit 
of safety. VV. McGuffoc. 

lialmnc Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Supply of Italian queen bees, 1921 _In con- 

Unuation of the scheme for the Introduction 
to tills country of a strain of disease-resistant 
bees tlie Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
lias arranged for the iwi>ortation and dis¬ 
tribution during the summer of guaranteed 
Imre fertile Italian queen bees at the follow¬ 
ing prices :— 11 s. (id. each for delivery during 
May and down to June 2.1th; Ss. lid. each for 
delivery during July and August. The queens 
will he examined before re-despatch by the 
Ministry's expert. Any found dead on arrival 
will be replaced free of charge, provided the 
cages are returned to the Ministry immedi¬ 
ately and unopened. If possible beekeepers 
will receive a few days’ previous notice of 
delivery, but. they will in all cases be advised 
by telegram of the despatch of the queens by 
the Ministry. Each beekeepier will also be 
supplied with printed instructions as to the 
best method of introducing the Queens to 
colonies of bees. Applications for queens, to¬ 
gether with a remittance to cover their value, 
should be forwarded to County Education 
Committees and not to the Ministry. 

Shakespeare and the bee.— The contrilm- 
Iion of “ 15. It. H." on “ Shakespeare and the 
ltee ” (Gardening, February 5th) will have 
sent many readers back to their works by 
and on the Hard of the Avon. There are a 
good many tilings of which Shakespeare had 
first-hand knowledge, but I doubt whether ho 
knew much of tlie bee's habits. Hero refers 
to the Lapwing and Bottom to the Ouzel, but 
that does not say that Shakespeare was a 
trained ornithologist. It will, I think, not. be 
denied that there is sufficient evidence to 
remove any doubt that Shakespeare had 
studied Nature at first-hand, but more as a 
sportsman than a zoologist or naturalist. 
There is more than a suspicion that he 
adopted much of tlie current “ natural his¬ 
tory" without inquiry, as his references to 
the nightingale and the cuckoo prove. The 
inference derived from the '‘glittering poetry” 
of the famous passage on bees in “ Henry V.,” 
quoted by your correspondent, i.s that neither 
Shakespeare lior the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, who is s[ieaking, ever kept a bee. 
Maeterlinck did.—H. H. W. 

Legislation to deal with bee diseases.— 
Owing to tlie recent decision of the Govern¬ 
ment that, for the present, no new schemes 
which Involve the expenditure of public money 
sball be proceeded with, tbe Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture informs beekeepers that no further 
progress can lie made at present with the 
Bee Disease Bill which was Introduced into 
the House of lxirds on December 20th last. 
The Ministry has also been making pre¬ 
liminary arrangements for the establishment 
of a Bee Advisory Committee, which, it was 
hoped, would represent thoroughly every sec¬ 
tion of the bee-keeping industry; its function 
would lie to advise the Ministry on all api- 
cultural matters, including the question of 
legislation respecting bee diseases. In view 
of the need for economy and the postpone¬ 
ment of legislation, il will be necessary to 
delay tbe formation of Ibis Committee. In 
tlie meantime II is hoi>ed that beekeepers will 
take steps to organise themselves, in order to 
arrive at a means of expressing an agreed 
opinion on Ihe measures to be taken for the 
protection and furtherance of the industry. 


Horticulture—I think you are a sluck-np 
iking," said one little girl to another, as the 
two children Worked busily side by side in 
their little gardens at school. “ You may 
think you are frightfully clever to call 
Daisies ‘Marguerites' and Bluebells ‘ Hya¬ 
cinths,' but 1 bet you eau’t spell Phlox!” 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

TRADE NOTES. 

“ Gasoxite " and “ White Fly.” — 1 The in¬ 
teresting booklet issued by the Gnsonite Co., 
Ltd., of Doughty Road, Grimsby, and describ¬ 
ing the value of “Gasonite” to market 
gardeners, nurserymen, and horticulturists 
generally, as well as to farmers, lias been 
brought up-to-date, and contains much useful 
information of current interest. Special 
attention may be drawn to the use of 
“ Gasonite ” against “ white fly,” the in¬ 
struct ions given being as follows:—“ White 
Fly : To exterminate this destructive pest in 
one night, simply sprinkle ‘Gasonite' broad¬ 
cast, using Hie quantities above mentioned— 
■i.c., l cwt. to 2,000 square l'ect, and keep the 
house closed all night. In tbe morning there 
will be no white fly left.” On this subject 
we may quote a recent testimonial, which 
speaks for itself. The head gardener on a 
gentleman’s estate in Hampshire writes 
under date of March 21st. : “ I thought you 
would like to know that I have used your 
‘Gasonite’ with excellent results. Before 
using ‘ Gaeoaiite ’ I was infested with white 
fly on Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Melons, etc. I 
could scarcely grow any fruit to perfection 
last year fof tlie jiest. I Have now used three 
applications as ]>er directions, and I cannot 
see a trace of ’while fly’ anywhere. The 
plants this year are looking strong and 
healthy, which is pleasing to me, and I feel 
sure gratifying to you.” 

Chamber of Horticulture Banquet.—11 
has been arranged to hold a banquet on 
Thursday, April 21st, to celebrate the formal 
opening by H.R.I1. Ihe Prince of Wales of 
the building occupied by I lie Chamber. The 
banquet will lie held at tlie Hotel Cecil, and it 
is lioiied that the Minister of Agriculture, 
Controller of Horticulture, Lord I.ambourtne. 
I/ord Ernie, Sir Harry Veiteli, and others will 
lie able to lie present. I .idles will he specially 
invited. Applications for tickets should be 
addressed to Ihe Secretary, IS, Bedford 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Mu. E. F. Hazei.ton. —We nix; pleased to 
learn that Mr. Hazelton, who for several 
years had charge of tlie gardens at Knowsley, 
and also at North Mynnns, has joined tlie 
well-known firm of Messrs. Fulham and Sons, 
having been apiioiaited manager of ibeir 
nurseries at Elsenham. We wisii him all suc¬ 
cess in his new lxrsitiou. His knowledge of 
trees and shrubs and hardy plants ought to 
stand him in good sleail, as these are largely 
grown by Messrs. Fulham, in addition to the 
many a 1 pines they require for furnishing the 
roek gardens they build. 

The Kino’s Acre Nurseries, Hereford, 
send their priced list, of profitable vegetable 
plants, all of which have been carefully trans¬ 
planted, and which should not lie compared 
with untransplanted seedlings, which often 
cause disappointment and loss of valuable 
time. They also call attentIon to their si>ecinl 
horticultural fertiliser, which may be used 
for all kinds of fruit-hearing plants, also 
vegetables and outdoor plants. 

Property sale. —The freehold nursery, 
known as The Grove Nursery, at Staines 
Road, Hamvorth, Middlesex, was sold by 
auction by Messrs. I‘rot home and Morris on 
March 81st, the price realised being £3,(too, 
including stock. The nursery, which com¬ 
prises ten modem greenhouses, frames, aud 
outbuildings, and double-fronted residence, 
came to for considerable competition. 

National Fruit Show. —Tlie West Mid¬ 
land and tlie Eastern Counties Commercial 
Fruit Show Associalions have decided to fol¬ 
low the example of Kent hi abandoning their 
proposed shows at Hereford and Cambridge 
respectively so as to give nil their support to 
the big National Fruit Show, to be held in 
Lomlou during November. 
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COMESPOJIDEJGE. 

Treatment Of Fuschias (.1 Funchia Luver). - 
The Fuschias may lie brought out aud set in u 
sunny window in a room Horn which frost 
can be excluded. They should tie cut back a 
little into shale, aim receive a good loot 
watering. They will speedily begin to put 
forth shoots, and when these have grown 
about tin inch in length turn Hie plants out of 
their pots, shake oil u good portion of the old 
soil from the roots, and repot then! in good, 
turfy loam, decayed manure, and sand. Keep 
them In the window, and give jusi euougn 
water to keep the soil around the roots 
moist; when they are in active growth they 
will want more. W hen the end of the month 
of May arrives they can either he shifted into 
larger iiots or be planted out in a flower-bed 
in ihe open air. 

Ubonia floribunda not blooming (A 

Reader ).—The most probable cause of the 
failure to flower of the plants in question is 
that they have been allowed to become a prey 
to insect jiests, especially red-spider, which 
very frequently attacks them, and, if allowed 
to' gain a footing, will assuredly cause tlie 
foliage lo fall oil and the young shoots to 
wither away. The general treatment of 
Libonias is similar to that required by tlie 
Fuchsia—that Is, a moist, genial atmosphere 
to grow in, thorough cleanliness of Ihe foliage 
maintained by frequent syringingsand vapor¬ 
ising occasionally. When in active growth 
great care must be taken that they never 
suffer from want of water at the roots. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

D’Arcy IF. Reeve.— The only likely seeds¬ 
men are M. Vilniorin et. Cie., 4, Quai de la 

Megiseirie, l*aris.- A. L. N. —Write to Mr. 

.1. J. Kettle, Oorfe Alulhm, Wimborne, Dorset. 

- E. E. J. —We know of nothing that would’ 

answer your purpose. You might consult out) 

of our hoL-water engineers.- Gardener.— 

See article in our issue of April 2nd, p. 19ti 
dealing with the growing of “ Dwarf Chrys¬ 
anthemums.”- G. Uandytside. —Write to 

Mr. H. .1. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, Lewis¬ 
ham, S.E. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND TRUITS. 

Names of plants_ E. V. E.wx.—1, Nar¬ 
cissus King Alfred; 2, N. maximus. - -Hist 

.1. Sutclilf .—The Sluing Star flower (Triteleia 

unittora).- Pakehu. —1, Clivia (lrnanto- 

Iihyllum) miniata; 2 , Cotoueaster sp.- 

H. IF.— 1 , Slreplosolen Jamesoni; 2, Erica 
Wilmoreana; 2, Erica ITivenilishl; 8 , Euiui- 

torium vernale; 4, Euphorbia splendems.- 

J. A.— 1 , Deutzla gracilis; 2, Eupatorium 
liparium; Ficus repens; 4, Camellia 

Chandleri elegans.- 11. II. J 1, Olivia 

miniata; 2, Clematis iud-lvisa; 3, Cyperus 

ai-terulfolius; 4, Billiergia nutans.- L. M. A. 

—-1, The Star of Bethlehem; 2, Oruithogaluui 
nutans; 3, Sedum album; 4, Sedum Sieboldi 

variegatum. - 11. D. —1, Eupatorium 

riparium; 2, Libotiia floribunda; 3, Cytisus 

racemosus; 4, X’ulmouaria saeahtimta.- 

G T. —1, Iris reticulata; 2, Sparmannia afri- 
cuna; 3, Boronia megasligmu; 4. Justicia 
camea.-— F. R. S .—The Onion plant is Scilla 

lougibracteata; 2, Spirtea prunlfolia.- E. /’. 

—1, Pyrus juiKmica; 2, Euonymus latifolius: 

8 , Fntncoii liunosa.- H. IF. IF.—1, For- 

sylliia suspense : 2 , I-auriiRliuus iViburnum 
Finns); 3, GreviHen rolmsta ; 4, Triteleia 

uniflora.- M. I). —1, Adiantiim—eum-aluin ; 

2 , l’teris serrulata eristata; 3, Oyrtomium 
full-alum: 4, Adinntum Oapillus Veneris. 

Ant killer wanted.—Can any reader tell me 
where I can obtain “ Bnllykilruiu ant do¬ 
st royer?” I bought some very many years ago 
and found it. very successful, but have lost 
name and address of tlie firm from whom I 
obtained it;— Oiilery. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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Potatoes. 


About seven years ago I obtained seed of two 
new varieties, named Heavyweight and Star 
of Reading. I grew them for several years, 
and thought highly of them. The former 
merits the name given it, and the latter Is in 
the way of Sharpe's Express, but finer in 
flavour, very early, and a good cropper. 
These varieties have evidently disappeared, 
ns 1 can tind no trace of them in trade lists, 
and have never seen them mentioned in any 
gardening paper. Others besides myself 
must have grown them, ns they were boomed 
by one of our largest firms, and I should he 
glad lo know where they are to bo found. 
Sharpe's Express is certainly a most useful 
variety. It is, as all know, early and of good 
quality. It can be need as a second early, 
and will keep well and retain its quality 
until February is well advanced. I have 
been using some just lately, and they were 
excellent. I do not think that there are ninny 
kinds of which so much can be said. I do 
not, however, advise anyone to grow this 
Potato unless he Intends to give it really good 
culture. Those who cannot give it n Httle 
high-class treatment would be well advised 
to try Eclipse, a good Potato for light, shallow 
soils, where dung is hard to procure. I have 
been growing Arran Chief for a main supply, 
and do not wish for a better Potato, but from 
what I hear in some localities it is apt to he 
deficient of the timer qualities of this escu¬ 
lent. It Is, however, the last year I shall 
grow It. We have a number of allotments in 
this place, some of which are within several 
hundred yards of my Potato ground. Iu one 
of them wart disease appeared on Arran 
Chief. It was notified, and notice was given 
that only immune varieties could be grown 
there. I have not heard of any other case, 
but there Is a distinct danger, which I do 
not mean to incur, and shall for the future 
grow only Immune varieties. Last year I 
grew some Great Scot, and had a good crop ; 
but the tubers, although large, are not mealy 
when cooked. It may be that my ground 
does not suit it, or it may be that, being a 
second early, I have kept It too long. I shall 
this season use it in autumn and early win¬ 
ter, and if it is not satisfactory I shall dis¬ 
card it. Mr. Isaac road, of York, who is one 
ot our greatest authorities, strongly urges 
growers to confine themselves to immune 
kinds. He says: “ The continued ravages of 
the- wart disease and fresh outbreaks on 
soils hitherto believed to he free from infec¬ 
tion emphasise the necessity of growers eon- 
centrdling on immune varieties. Growers on 
small plots, as well ns farmers on a larger 
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scale, who continue lo plant susceptible 
varieties, ate running a grave risk of in¬ 
fecting their land.” Coming from a man 
who is a very large grower with fifty years' 
experience, and who is chairman of the Com¬ 
mit teo of the National Potato Society, this 
advice should command the serious atten¬ 
tion of all Potato growers. It is.bad enough 
for cottagers, allotment-holders, and amateur 
growers generally to lose their crops, but 
the very existence of many growers is im¬ 
perilled by tlris scourge. We know that mar¬ 
ket growers have their favourite kinds, 
•which, suiting their land, they find most pro- 



Soldanella montana. (See page 226.) 


likable, but now that tlie wart disease is 
working its deadly way over the country, the 
man who depends on non-immune kinds is 
running a serious risk which he may regret, 
ali tire days of his life. 

It (is no joke to lose a dozen or more acres, 
and this has happened. Potatoes may have 
been grown on land which had hitherto been 
quite free, and suddenly the disease appears 
in virulent form, and the good results from 
a season's work arc completely annihilated. 
This actually happened in this locality, where 
no trace of this scourge had ever hoen found. 
The man is a large grower, and the loss 
was so great that It was feared he would go 
out of his mind. If certainly is not wise to 
lucnr such a disaster, and, as there are now 
nearly a dozen immune varieties to choose 
from, one or more of which is sure to suit 
the locality, there is really no excuse for a 
Potato grower to tempt Providence, and 
largely depend upon n kind such ns Arran 


Chief, which is so susceptible to wart disease, 
which must be considered the most formid¬ 
able foe the Potato grower lias ever had to 
deal with. Mr. Poad's selection for produc¬ 
tiveness with safety is Arran Comrade, Great 
Scot, Majestic, and Kerr's Pink, which, lie 
says, nre the best investment in Potatoes. 

There was recently in a contemporary an 
account of Potato trials iu Cumberland, in 
which these varieties played a conspicuous 
part. They were planted in company with 
six other immune kinds, and trended the Hat 
for productiveness. Kerr's Pink gave 10 
tons IS owls., Arran Comrade S tons 15 cwts., 
Majestic 7 tons, Great Scot <1 f oils 10 cwts. 
The yield of the other varieties, with the ex¬ 
ception of Tinwald Perfection, was much 
less, Bobbie’s Favourite being only 2 tons 
fi cwts. 

It will therefore lie seen that by the em¬ 
ployment of these kinds the grower is en¬ 
sured against loss, and witli good culture 
may rely on good returns for iris outlay. The 
writer of the article referred to pays that 
“ Kerr's Pink 1ms proved a consistently good 
cropper, and is likely to be extensively 
grown.” fie also says that Arran Comrade 
is a good cropper, cooks well, and matures 
early. This Is a great point in its favour, as 
it is not so likely to be badly hit by disease. 

Surrey. C. 


flotes of the Week. 

Prunus incisa Mume-Sakura.— Under the 
above name I saw recently in Surrey a very 
pretty small tree which was absolutely 
smothered with red buds and single white 
flowers. I was informed that both pure while 
and pink forms of th is uncommon tree were in 
cultivation, the flowering of which is excep¬ 
tionally early.—E. AI. 

Rhododendron racemosum var. oleaefolium. 

—This I saw in full bloom on March 15th in 
a Surrey nursery, and, delightful as flic 
species is, I think the variety is even more 
attractive. Flowering all along the stems for 
a foot or more in the greatest, profusion, the 
mauve-pink flowers nre decidedly attractive. 
The leaves, green above, are silvery on the 
underside.—E. M. 

Saxifraga Faldonside. —Mr. Jenkins (page 
197) lias done valuable work by bringing out 
so clearly the essential differences between 
ft. Boydl and S. Faldonside. The latter, 
though bearing rather lighter flowers than 
S. Boydl, is the hotter of the two. It grows 
more freeily, has liner-formed flowers, and is 
in other respects superior lo the other. I 
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saw tlie stock of S. Faldouside In flower in 
frames before It. was sent out from the nur¬ 
sery whence it was distributed, and a large 
number of plants in pots in full bloom was a 
pleasing sight to a lover of these charming 
hardy plants. —S. Aun'ott. 

Puschklnia scilloides.— I am pleased to ob¬ 
serve the appreciative note* on the above In 
Gardening of April 2nd. This attractive 
little bulb is not at all well known. It suffers 
jn slug-infested gardens, and is often de¬ 
stroyed through their ravages. What does 
" E. M." think of 1’. scilloides var. cam- 
pacta as compared with ttie typical 1*. scil- 
loldes? To me It seems less graceful.—S. 
Arkott. 

Iris gracilipes for pots.— Many who appre¬ 
ciate Iris tingltann—the Tangier Iris—ns a 
l>ot. plant have not, perhaps, given a thought 
to the possibilities of I. gracilipes for the 
same purpose. Of all the species this is 
surely the best, and handsomest for pot work. 
I. graclllties is a very profuse bloomer, and 
quite easily managed either in the open or 
under glass. In the latter case excessive 
heat must be avoided. The flowers are 
cattail, but very pretty, in colour white, 
aim (led slight ly with blue.—A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener. 

Prunus Pissardi. —Tills is flowering very 
freely in the S.W. of Scotland this season. 
We have had little frost, and the bloom has 
not suffered in any way. In consequence, 
large and small specimens of Promts Pissardi 
are wreathed in flower. Some trees up¬ 
wards of 20 feet in- height are exceedllugiy 
beautiful, and when left in practically their 
natural form are much Minor than others 
which have been subjected to hard cutting 
back. Branches brought into the bouse last 
a good while, especially if cut before the 
flowers have expanded.—S. A. 

Rosa Willmottae.— Seeds of Ibis distinct 
Chinese Bose which were sown in May. 1920. 
arc now appearing freely through the soil. 
Those were sown in pots of sandy soil and 
covered with pieces of stale to prevent 
evni oral ion until recently, when they were 
Plough t to the light and placed ill a warm 
greenhouse, witli the above result. Even in 
t his seedling stage, the grey-blue of the 
leaves readily distinguishes I he plant. It is 
a pretty Rose of refined appearance, and h 
good-sized bush spangled with its little rosy- 
jmrple (lowers, each about an incli in 
diameter, and freely lx>me on short lateral 
twigs, is both distinct and attractive. Estab¬ 
lished plants will reach several feet in height, 
the graceful, wand-like growths laden with 
bloom touching the ground. It. Is a native 
of the mountains of Western China, where 
it was found by Mr. Wilson growing at an 
elevation of from 0.000 feet lo 11,000 feet.— 
G. M. S. 

"Single . Chrysanthemums under glass.— 

Has the single Chrysanthemum for green¬ 
house decoration.had its day, and is there to 
be a recurrence of “ trig blooms ”7 I ask 
these questions because during the past few 
weeks 1 have had an opportunity of looking 
over the young plants for next winter’s worn 
in several good gardens, in which single 
flowers were formerly appreciated. In every 
cause these have now been reduced lo a low 
percentage of the whole, and more attention 
a Hi xmi-s lo lie given to such as will produce 
huge flowers. Considering the value of I lie 
single Chrysanthemum in every way, its dis- 
nMeantlice would form n matter for regret, 
and, equality, the reversion to the practice of 
Bingle-sleniiueil plants with one mop-like 
head. Os lo be deplored. Such huge blooms 
as those of While Queen or Mrs. George 
Drabble may be imposing, but they ought not 
to influence the true lover of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum.—A Scottish Gardener. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Narcissus Sir Watkin.—One of the best of 
Us elnes for naturalising la Sir Watkin, 
which seems to flower more satisfactorily 
when planted in the Grass. Its low price is 
a great point In its favour. I have in m’.tul 
a sloping hank planted with many thousands 
of Daffodils in Pig masses of one kind, and 
Sir Watkin stands out pre-eminent among 
them for effect.—Ess. 

The Hoop Petticoat Daffodil.— I know of 
some places where this lias become so well 
established that many seedlings have sprung 
up round about the original bulbs, and have 
become the parents of still other generations 
of bulbs and flowers. In other places it does 
not seem to establish Itself at all in the open, 
and dies out lit a few years unless lifted ami 
given a rest. This is unfortunate, ns a 
colony of the Hoop Petticoat Daffodil—Nar¬ 
cissus Bulbocodium—Is very beautiful, witli 
Its wealth of golden or citron flowers, with 
c-Mi mndod corollas and narrow peri ant h seg¬ 
ments. Tlie most satisfactory appear lo is? 
the type and the variety N. It. eifrinus.—S. 
Ahnott. 

Crocuses after flowering.— I am often 
at ruck by the scant consideration shown lo 
Crocuses after they have brightened up the 
Grass or the border during Iho, at times, dull 
spring days. We do not out down Hyacinths, 
Tulips, or herbaceous plants immediately 
after they have flowered, but tlie practice of 
ruthlessly cutting over the leaves of the 
Crocus while yet green is practised by very 
many. No doubt the "Grass” is rather 
ragged and untidy, but neatness can Ire some¬ 
times secured at too great an expense. Cro¬ 
cuses which are annually shorn over in this 
way soon deteriorate, while those which are 
allowed to mature their leaves naturally 
never fail to give of their best.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Results of the early season. —Towards the 
end of March I saw in bloom in a sheltered 
garden a clump of Triloma with five or six 
brilliant orange-scarlet spikes surrounded oy 
equally brilliant Aubrietlns. several Antir¬ 
rhinums, Narcissi, aud Crown Anemones, a 
little colony of Virginia Stock, a Mush of 
pink and while flowers, evidently the out¬ 
come of “ self-sowings," and all flanked by 
creamy-white blossoms of Clematis mon-tana 
—a veritable mingling of spring and summer 
flowers. In the same garden, further de¬ 
monstrating the mildness of the insi winter, 
were to lie seen Pelargoniums that had sur¬ 
vived and bursting into new growth. On the 
vegetable side early Pens had been staked, 
and spring Cabbages were fast, approaching 
the hearting stage, and would be soon ready 
for cutting. In nil my experience I never re¬ 
member seeing vegetation so forward at tlie 
beginning of spring.— Midlander. 

The common Silver Fir (Abies pecl.inala).— 
The destruction of this by chermes is—ac¬ 
cording to Sir Herbert Maxwell’s instructive 
article in Gardening, March 20th—far more 
serious than some of us had thought, and ills 
remarks will come as a surprise to many who 
grow this beautiful tree in small numbers. 
Since Sir II. Maxwell’s note appeared I have 
examined closely two plantations of this tree 
growing in quile different localities. Tile 
trees averaged from S feci lo 28 feet in height, 
and although many of them al first sight 
appeared to be in perfect health, practically 
every one was affected, and this parasite lias 
already claimed many victims. It will lie no 
surprise to me if the whole lot is killed. 
This is a great loss, especially for Scotland, 
ns the Sihor Fir is recorded as having 
readied magnificent proportions in the moist 
valleys there. Mr. Bean mentions several 
line trees in Perthshire, and Ihere arc also 
sonic good specimens in this country. I am 
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greatly Indebted to Sir II. Maxwell for bis 
timely warning as to the planting of this In 
quantity, but where only a few trees are 
grown it should not be Impossible to check 
tlie ravages of this pest.—E. M. 

Narcissus Capax plenus.— One regrets to 
observe a paucity of bloom during the pre¬ 
sent season oil Queen Anne’s Double Daffo¬ 
dil. Few of the Narcissi are so attractive 
ns this, its soft yellow petals being arranged 
in b!x rows , forming ft perfect, star. it. 
grows about 9 Inches high, and, in general, 
111 .- variety blooms freely enough. I find N. 
Capax plenus increases slowly, some clumps 
here not being noticeably larger than they 
were a decade ago.—W. McG., Iialmac. 

Primrose Day. —Apart fiom (he Benconsfield 
anniversary, Primrose Day is notable in a 
connection very different, yet not unrelated, 
for on April 19, 18S2, Charles Darwin died. 
With him, too, the “ pale Primroses ’’ might 
well be associated, for his studies of the 
means of self and cross fertilisation of that 
flower played a prominent part in file working 
out of his -theory of natural selection. But 
how many wearers of tlie flowers of the 
Primrose on Primrose Day give n thought lo 
Its scientific importance.' Darwin, working 
pal lent ly in ids Kentish garden, saw the 
meaning of “ pin-eyed ’’ and “ thrum-eyed ’’ 
Cowslips and Primroses. Both are insect- 
fertilised, hut while the big . bees are 
enamoured of the former's stores of nectar, it 
Is doubtful whether bees affect tlie society of 
Primroses much. The humble bees do not 
trouble them, and Darwin rarely saw honey 
bees visiting them. It Is (lie night-flying 
mollis on which the Primrose depends for its 
eross-fert ilisation.—II. II. W. 

Prunus triloba fl.-pi.— This is llie more 
beautiful form of tlie sjieeles. Several years 
ago I saw in tlie gardens at Wortley Hall, 
Sheffield, a very fine specimen, which was 
trained to a wall 12 feet high, and which had 
developed n:i Immense spread. It was, when 
I raw it, a mass of bloom. On first opening 
•tile flowers are of a lovely delicate rose 
shade, each when fully -expanded from 1 j 
inch to 2 Indies In diameter, but becoming 
almost while with age. To obtain such an 
imposing display of blossom a warm wall 
should lie cli-wen, and tlie shrubs pruned 
back lo a few eyes each year as soon ns the 
flowers have faded. Although tills pretty 
shrub is perfectly hardy, it. is undoubtedly 
benefited by tlie extra warmth a wall pro¬ 
vides. II is scarcely a success here, as a few 
plants growing on a sunny, but stony, bank 
liave for several years made but little head¬ 
way. Given a better soil and situation and 
healthy shrubs to start with. I have no doubt 
success would follow.— E. M., Susse-r. 

Phllesia buxifolla. —It is a pity that, in orr 
northern latitude, tills beautiful Chilian 
plant cannot be reckoned quite hardy. No 
doubt, when given a favoured place and 
afforded shelter and protection during the 
winter, the plant will survive, but the same 
freedom is never secured as when the sur¬ 
roundings and the climate are congenial. 
Phtiesia buxifolla, however, even witeu 
badly crippled In nn untoward winter, docs 
not readily succumb. lK’ing apparently more 
tenacious of life Ilian other, reputedly, har¬ 
dier plants. It succeeds admirably in soils 
which are naturally peaty, and where such 
conditions do not prevail the intending 
planter ought, to make Ihc necessary addition. 
During Ihe summer, if dry, it ought to he 
kept well supplied with water. In tlie 
southern districts of England P. buxifolia 
succeeds remarkably well, and I have seen 
quite small plants well covered with their 
showy flowers, which, to some extent, re¬ 
semble those of Eapageria rosea.—W. McG., 
Balmar. 
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nigra, M. Alexandrian, SI. Norbertl, SI. spe- 
closa, SI. superbn, SI. trlumpluras, etc. An¬ 
other line hybrid is SI. Lennei. This 1ms 
very large, cup-shaped flowers, with wide, 
fleshy petals, which are rich rosy-purple on 
the outside. Closely related to It is SI. 
rustica rubra, with similar-sized but rather 
deeper-coloured flowers. Itoth are really 
first-rate plants. The rail her tender 

SI. Campdei.li cau only Ik? grown success¬ 
fully in the milder parts of the country, 
where it flowers from February lo April, it 
ha> blossomed better than usual tills spring, 
and on several occasions flowers have been 
exhibited at the Horticultural Hall. Tile 
flowers a.re very large and handsome, the 
colour of the outer side of the petals being 
rich rose or crimson. It is a native of the 
Himalaya. A hybrid between tills and SI. 
couspieua has recently been uamed SI. 
Veitchi. It has large white, rose-shaded 
flowers. One of the less conspicuous species 
blooms in Slarch and April, that being the 
American 

SI. oordata. The flowers, greenish-yellow 
and fragrant, are each about 2 inches across. 
Il forms a small, stunted tree. 

SI. sai.icifoi.ia is d comparatively recent in¬ 
troduction from Japan, for it was originally 
received in this country in 1900. It forms 
an erect tree with a pyramidal outline, made 
up of slender brandies, with narrow, Willow¬ 
like leaves. The fragrant white flowers are 
borne during Slarch and April, each one 
being composed of six narrow petals. it 
flowers freely whilst quite young, and is an 
acquisition of considerable merit. A species 
which may be found in tree or bush form is 

SI. Koaus. The larger, form grows in 
Japan to a height of SO feet, with a trunk 
0 feet or more In girth. The flowers, each 
about 4 inches across, are made up of six 
white, loosely arranged petals. Although 
the flowers are smaller than those of SI. 
eonspicua. it is very attractive when in 
bloom. In many respects it resembles the 
bushy SI. stellate, both leaves and flowers 
having much in common, although the petals 
of SI. steilala are narrower and more nume¬ 
rous. 

M. stkllata may be regarded as one of our 
twelve best early-flowering shrubs, for it 
would be difficult to imagine a plant which 
blossomed more regularly or more profusely, 
plants from a few inches high to bushes 4 
feet to 12 feet In height and ns far through 
lieiug literally covered with fragrant, glisteu- 
iug-whitc blossoms each spring. It lias one 
defect, that being that the flowers arc easily 
injured by frost, a few degrees sufficing lo 
lum the petals brown. Hence It Is neces¬ 
sary to provide for It a sheltered corner 
screened from tlie early morning sun. There 
is a variety rosea, in which the blossoms are 
tinged with rose, hut generally it is less beau¬ 
tiful than the type. 

Anyone wishing to plant these beautiful 
harbingers of spring may do so at the pre¬ 
sent time, for they can be transplanted as 
late as May if the plants are small and 
growth Is not very active, whilst it is often 
possible to procure plants iu pots .that can 
be idaccd in position at any time. D. 


The Tenerlffe Broom (Cytlsus suprnnu- 
bins).—I was very pleased to see Ibis native 
of tbe Canaries mentioned by “ D." in bis 
very Interesting article on “ Brooms for Pre¬ 
sent Planting,” Gakiieninc, page 154, for it 
appears to be very little known, yet it is one 
of the most deliciously fragrant shrubs I 
kuow. I know of a specimen iu a Sussex 
gardeu which is about S feet in height. This 
shrub at first sight gives one tile impression 
of its being leafless, but closer scrutiny re¬ 
veals its quite tiny leaves. Its only fault, 
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Flowering shoot of Magnolia Campbclli. 


double purpose, for it provides shelter from 
cold winds and n settling for tbe flowers. 
\\ lien selecting positions for Magnolias, 
whether early or late flowering, it Is ad¬ 
visable to give them plenty of room for their 
full development, even If nurse plants are 
placed about them to be removed later on, 
for they are rather difficult subjects to trans¬ 
plant successfully unless steps can he taken 
to move them witli a considerable mass of 
earth attached to the roots. It. Is also Inad¬ 
visable to prune them severely, and any 
necessary pruning should be limited lo re¬ 
moving small branches or shortening long 
ones, enre being taken lo protect wounds 
with tar. Tbe most satisfactory soil for 
Magnolias is good deep loam which never be¬ 
comes very dry. It should be well worked, 
and at planting time a little petit or kaf- 


wliiie blooms, with long, thick, glistening- 
white petals, the lietals being each 3 inches 
to 4 indies long, and the bloom rather sug¬ 
gestive of that of a Lily at first sight, 
henn* a second common name of Lily-tree. In 
addition to the attractive character of the 
blooms, they are also very fragrant. Flower¬ 
ing n little later than M. eonspicua is 
M. obovata. another Chinese sjieeies, tjiis 
lime a shrub G feet to 12 feet or more high. 
The flowers are purple, and rather smaller 
than those of M. couspieua. The hybridis¬ 
ing of these two species has resulted in a 
number of hybrids being raised, Avhlch eoui- 
1 -iue tbe characters of both parents-, the 
flowers being as large as those of M. con- 
spicua, usually white, stained more or less 
deeply with purple on the outer side. Some 
of these hybrids are M. Soulangeaua, M. S. 
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TREES flJIO SHRUBS. 


The Early-flowering Magnolias. 


Magnolias can be divided iuio two distinct 
groups—those that blossom before new 
growth begins aud those that bloom during 
summer. The early ones usually bloom iu 
March, April, ami May, the period beiug ad¬ 
vanced or retarded by a few weeks, accord¬ 
ing lo the atmospheric conditions during win¬ 
ter aud early spring. As all the early ones 
blossom before the leuves appear, it is mi 
advantage to place them in such a liosltlon 
that a dark hack-ground of evergreen foliage 
is available. Such a background serves a 


mould should be placed about tbe roots. 
Propagation of species should be l>y seeds 
whenever lossible, aud of varieties by layers 
oc by grafting upon stocks of (be resjiectlve 
types. Iu some instances tbe hybrid M. 
Soulangeaua is used as a stock. 

M. coxsrtcuA, after being raised from 
layers, is one of the earliest of tbe hardier 
species to flower. It is well known ns a 
round-headed tree, 15 feet lo 35 ft. high, 
native of China, where it is sometimes called 
lb? Yulun. It bears large numbers of 
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so far as I have seen during the past seven 
years, is that the shrub is a little tender. 
The specimen referred to above was slightly 
damaged by frost during I he past winter. 
Seeds riiieaied last summer and a few sown 
during I ho autumn came through the soil 
almost immediately, but they disappeared, 
owing to tile damping of the stem, just as 
suddenly.—E. M. 


The Corylopsis from China and 
Japan. 

Among spring-flowering sit rubs the genus 
Corylopsis is not the least important, for we 
are no longer confined to the better-known 
sjieeies, Corylopsis splcata, which for many 
years was the only representative of these 
pretty shrubs. During recent years several 
other beautiful kinds have been introduced 
from China, and these are now in bloom. One 
such of considerable attraction is 

C. sinensis, tlie Hazel-like brandies of 
which are crowded with racemes of fragrant, 
primrose-yellow flowers, drooping from the 
twigs of the past season’s growth, each 
raceme producing twelve, or more flowers. I 
grow them on joor, sunny banks, where they 
are quite a success, and are seen to advan¬ 
tage. A little later than the above comes 

C. platypetala, a distinct s]iecies introduced 
from China by Wilson in 190S. It bears 
larger flowers, with broad, hatchet-shaped 
pt tills, rather closely packed on the 
raceme, and fragrant. These flowers am 
greenish-yellow at first, ultimately clear pale 
yellow. So far. this distinct shrub lias 
proved quite hardy. 

C. Wilsoni is 'a blender, sJpreadjatg shrub, 
and flowers a little later than the preceding, 
the racemes long and narrow, with large, 
niIky, basal bracts, which lend additional 
charm to tlit? fragrant, primrose-coloured 
flowers. A distinct feature of this shrub is 
its habit of developing one or more leaves 
with tlie flowers, whereas in the majority 
tic leaves do not expand until the flowers 
have faded. This is very noticeable on 
young plants. There are several other beau¬ 
tiful and interesting sorts, including C. 
Veitehiana, with primrose-coloured flowers 
and protruding red-brown anthers; C. Wlil- 
moftreaml C. pauclflorn, tlie latter, however, 
only suitable for tlie mildest parts of the 
country. 

Groups of these graceful shrubs lure ren¬ 
dered more picturesque when carpeted with 
one of tlie dwarf Heaths, such ns the alpine 
Forest Heath (E. carnea) or the lovely E 
Darleyensls. jj 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron Indicum _Under this name 

is grown an evergreen Azalea, which, by 
reason of its dwarf nature, is useful alike in 
beds or in the rock garden. The flowers 
which are freely produced, are single, very 
'large, and white in colour. This jilant came 
from Japau, ns well as another, R. Indicum 
Kin-no-zai, this having double flowers, sal¬ 
mon-pink in colour. It is of much more 
robust liabit than the type, but both are ac¬ 
quisitions.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Pollarding Willows —I have a row of Wil¬ 
lows will oil were planted In a damp spot 
s-ome fifty years ago, and they continue to 
make strong growth. I do not have them 
pollarded every year, but allow them to re¬ 
main about three years, and, as they are 
not all cut at the same time, I every year 
obtain a nice lot of sticks,which I find useful. 
For those who have the space tlie Willow is 
a profitable tree, for it can lie ixillarded every 
other year, aud tlie branches are suitable 
for Dean, slicks and other purposes. Some 
J'eara ago the branches, instead of being 
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chopped off, were sawn off. An old farm 
hand told me I was wrong, for they would 
break badly, and lie was right, some of the 
larger branches not making any growth. It 
seems curious that there should be this dif¬ 
ference, and I have wondered whether this 
rule applies to fruit trees, and whether the 
use of the saw in their ease is an unsuspected 
cause of injury. It may he so, hut I have 
no evidence to offer either oue way or the 
oilier.—J. Cornhill. 

Forsythia suspensa not flowering. I shall 
be glad of your help about this, as mine 
have been planted fourteen years, and have 
only once flowered very slightly. They are 
against a wall, south-west aspect, and have 
always plenty of foliage. I gave one to the 
vicar, which he placed against the wail of 
the church, same aspect, and it has flowered 
profusely each yean One I gave to my 
daughter has never bloomed, although her 
garden is well sheltered, and Hydrangeas 
and lovely Carnations flower ia tlie open. 
My garden Is 750 feet above sea level, hut 
well sheltered from the east, and we get 
plenty of sun during Hie year.—E. A. Mav, 
March: s/iuhl. 

[As your hu-slics of these line flowering 
shrubs do not bloom, we fancy their growths 
must be loo crowded. We should advise you 
to remove in the autumn some of the small, 
twiggy wood, so that tlie best shoots can have 
Hie benefit of the sun, and thus become well 
ripened. Then in February shorten (lie 
strong growths lo about half their length. 
The plants may not. flower very freely next 
summer, but the following seasou, by adopt¬ 
ing tlie same method of pruning, tlie bushes 
would in all probability bloom. In winter 
one or two of the strongest roots should be 
severed, and a similar number the following 
winter somewhat in the same way as prac¬ 
tised in root-pruning fruit trees.] 

Spiraea Lindleyana.— This is one of Hie 
finest of the shrubby Spirals, beautiful alike 
in flower and in foliage. The blooms, pro¬ 
duced in spreading lanicles, are ivony-wliile 
in colour, while the height of a well-grown 
specimen may approximate to 13 feel or more. 
To see it at its liest, it ought to he planted 
as an isolated specimen. indiscriminate 
cutting by way of pruning ought not lo lie 
permitted. It is sufficient to cut out weakly 
growths and to shorten back tlie flowering 
wood to a strong bud. Although ft. Find¬ 
ley a im is not too fastidious in respect of 
soil, it prefers a deep, rather moist position, 
and does not, apparently, object lo partial 
shade. —Kirk. 

Shrubberies. —If there happen to lie any 
good Hollies or oilier shrubs which are being 
elbowed out by other plants, these latter may 
now be removed, in order that llie betler 
shrubs may not suffer. Magnolias appear lo 
become increasingly popular, and a well-shel¬ 
tered and warm site can he selected nml pre- 
imred for the reception of planls of the 
dwarf shrubby kinds. No one ought to omit 
M stellnta, one of the best. Rhododendrons 
and barberries now brighten up Hie shrub¬ 
beries, aud the pink sprays of IUbes sail- 
gulneum are at llieir best. Tlie o]>en winter 
and spring have resulted in an earlier dis¬ 
play than is customary.—W. McG. 

Rhododendron praecox.— 'This Rhododen¬ 
dron, owing to the absence of severe frost, 
has been giving a wealth of ils lovely peach- 
coloured flowers. It is a delightful plant for 
massing, its only defect being that in districts 
where late frosts are frequent tlie blooms are 
often deslroved. This occurs rather (oo fre¬ 
quently in some places, and is a serious bar 
to ils wider cultivation. It is, however, such 
an exquisite little plant that it Is worth some 
protection when there is any danger of frost 
at the time when its flowers are at their best. 
—S. A. 


u 


Hock, Alpine and Water Gardens, 

Soldanellas (Moonwort). 

In their native habitat tlie Soldanellas enjoy 
different conditions from those which pre¬ 
vail here, the lack of these being largely re¬ 
sponsible for their failure in this country. 
They like moisture in summer, but they 
abbor it over llieir heads in winter. At 
home they are shrouded in snow for a loug 
litriod In winter, oiul in spring and summer 
they enjoy the water which flows from the 
same In melting ; hut iu our gardens they 
are frequently planted on a dry rockery, amt 
in winter are exposed to the lain, snow, and 
sleet, which, with too swift changes, they have 
often to encounter. The summer drought is 
disastrous lo the health of the plant ; tlie 
winter's changes are the cause of their uon- 
fiowering. Another cause of failure is the 
absence of a toft-dressing. The Soldnnella 
should be given a moist soil, and in tlie drier 
parts of the country a position by tlie edge 
of a bog garden, but slightly above it, ami 
with some stones packed about (lie crowns, 
will suit them admirably. Iu wet ueighhour- 
1 oolIj they do not require so much moisture 
at llieir roots, and there they thrive best in 
a half-shaded place at the base of rockwork, 
hut lu a freely-drained soil, composed cf 
peat, or leaf-soil, loam, and a little sand, 
water being occasionally applied in tlie shape 
of copious soakiugis, in continued dry weather 
only. A few stones placed about the planls 
will help to keep down drought. The con¬ 
trast between plants which are thus accom¬ 
modated and lliose which are perched on i 
ledge of a rockery, and are soon shrivelled 
up with summer sun, is great. Under tlie 
former conditions they'develop crowns which 
flower, provided the precautions above named 
are followed. 

In order to Induce regular blooming, there 
is nothing better than a piece of glass or a 
hnndliglit raised a few inches above tlie 
plant, and put on from October until the 
flowering begins. It may, however, he 
allowed to remain until tlie flowering is past, 
but afterwards the sun is apt to become too 
strong, and tlie glass should be removed. 
Some four or more species of Soldanella are 
iu cultivation, anti all are very beautiful, and 
worth cultivating in gardens. 

Soldanella alpina.—T his is a lovely plant, 
with beautifully fimbriated, bell-like flowers. 
These depend, two or four together, from a 
stem some 3 inches high, and appear about 
April. 

Soldanella minima.— This beautiful Illlle 
plant flowers at about tlie same time ns S. 
nipinn, tlie flower-stems 2 inches high only. 
Each bears one flower only ; the blooms are 
cut to about a third of their depth, aud they 
nre more spreading than those of S. alpina, 
while the colouring Is pleasing, tlie flowers 
being suffused with lilac. If the interior is 
examined, it will be found to be striped with 
purple. 

Soldanella Montana .— 1 This is a favourite 
plant with many persons. Its two to four 
purple blossoms are developed on scapes 3 
inches high, the petals prettily cut to about 
the half of their length. Tlie leaves are 
almost round, with a few crennt.ions at the 
margin. See illustration on p. 223. 

Soldanella pusilla.— This is a lovely little 
plant, bearing from one to two bell-shaped 
blue flowers on the scape, these not being 
fringed, but only neatly notched around the 
margin. Tlie blooms appear about April. 
There is also a white variety of it. 


All corre8Dondonce on editorial matters 
ohould be addressed to the Editor, “Gardening 
Illustrated," 8, Bouverle Street, London, E.C., 
and not to Individuals. 
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ORCHIDS. 

Dendrobium nobile and its 
Varieties. 

This Dendrobium has been in cultivation for 
many years, the first plant to flower in this 
country having been brought from Chiua by 
Mr. J. Russell Reeves about 1S3C. D. nobile 
is very variable, and from an importation wo 
may get a score of forms, no two of which 
are exactly alike. It is spread over a, wide 
area, being found in North and North-East 
India and Southern China. For general cul¬ 
tivation this species is about the best. Its 
flowers are produced in profusion from 
January to April, while It lias been fre¬ 


quently employed by the hybridists with ex¬ 
cellent results. It Is not a difficult subject to 
grow, neither is Ihc orthodox Orchid-house a 
necessity, for fine specimens can be produced 
H fhe ordinary plant stove or warm green¬ 
house. A typical form has large, showy 
flowers, produced in twos and threes from 
the nodes of the last-made iiseudo-bulb, the 
sepals and petals usually white, more or less 
tipped with amethyst-purple, the lip having 
a rich maroon-purple blotch in the throat 
surrounded by a vellowish-whlte zone. The 
stems, or pseudo-bulbs vary in height from 
1 foot to 2 feet, and are semi-deciduous. 
Terhaps the most distinct form of D. nobile 
is 

D. x. Cooksoxiamj.u, a curious sport which 
was first noticed in the collection of Hr. 
Iange, Gateshead, the plant being eventually 
acquired by Hr. X. Cookso-n, Wylam-on-Tyuo. 
The pelals bear a deep maroon blotch at the 
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base, and the flower has the unique appear¬ 
ance of possessing three lips. 

D. N. nobi Li us is one of the largest and 
most richly coloured forms in cultivation. 
'Hie flowers are each 4 inches in diameter, 
and wine-purple in colour. The original 
plant was purchased for a few shillings at one 
of the periodical sales held in London. All 
Iht plants in cultivation have been propa¬ 
gated from tills—a fact which proves that 
D. nobile at least possesses a good constitu- 
1 ion. 

D. x. cierulescexs lin9 light rose-purple 
flowers, and was found by the collector Gib¬ 
son on tlie northern slopes of the Klmsin 
Lid Lis at 4,000 feet elevation. 

D. x. ALBIF1.0RUM is pure white, except the 
disc of the lip, which is blackisli-purple, 
which gives 1 lie whole flower a remarkable 


appearance. Amesim is somewhat similar, 
but here the disc is a rich maroon. In 
D. x. VIRGINAI.E we have a true aibiuo, the 
flower being without the maroon siiot, or 
stain or any kind, the only trace of colour 
being n shade of palest primrose in the lip. 
It. first appeared in the collection of Mr. T. 
Rockford, Itroxbourue, who bought it with 
others for a trifling sum about 180C. Since 
then a quantity of seedlings has been raised, 
first in tlie collection of Hr. R. Thwaltes, 
Streathani, and laler by Messrs. Armstrong 
and Brown, Who have exhibited as many as 
l.ifi plants, both hi London and Manchester. 
The seedlings, more vigorous than the 1 invent, 
have larger flowers, and, furthermore, 
are very free flowering. It came true from 
seeds, and the expierinieut should certainly 
lie tried with other choice and rare species, 
whereby they could be propagated more 
rapidly thau by the usual method of divislou. 


Culture. — D. nobile aud its varieties are 
by no means difficult to grow, provided suffi¬ 
cient heat can be maintained during the grow¬ 
ing season, and, as this coincides witli our 
summer and late spring, a lot of lire-liea( is 
neither essential uor desirable, if advantage 
is taken of suu-heat by closing the venti¬ 
lators fairly early in the afternoon. A 
sweet, wholesome compost is a necessity, and 
fresh soil should be given when tlie plants 
pass out of flower, for at that stage the new 
growth will commence to form roots. Largo 
receptacles must he avoided, ordinary tlower- 
pots or pans being chosen, and tilled to one- 
third of their depth with broken potsherds 
fot drainage. The rooting medium should 
consist of Osmunda fibre or good-quality 
I>eat three parts aud Sphagnum Moss one 
part, to which is added a moderate sprinkling 
of crushed crocks. All the old soil should be 
removed and dead roots cut away, while tlie 
back pseudo-bulbs are reduced io three be¬ 
hind each lead or growing paint. The com- 
Ix»sL Is made fairly firm, and it is Important 
in tlie culture of Dendrobiums that tlie stems 
are held firm. The plants can either ho 
grown on tlie stage or suspended from tlie 
roof, and where the latter method is adopted 
pans are the most suitable receptacles. Dur¬ 
ing tlie growing season the temperature 
ought not. (o fall below f«0 dogs, to <>5 degs. 
Tlie almosirihere is kept fairly moist, aud 
when root action becomes vigorous a copious 
supply of water can be afforded. Ventila¬ 
tion must he carried out in accordance witli 
1 lit weather, and only a thin shading will be 
needed for a few hours about midday. Wlien 
the weather is bright the house should be 
closed between three and four o'clock, tlie 
blinds removed, and the floors and stages 
thoroughly damped down. This treatment 
is continued until the pseudo-bulbs are near 
completion, when, more air Is admitted, and 
the atmosphere kept, less moist. Directly 
the pseudo-bulbs nre fully developed tlie roots 
Will only need water at rarer intervals, but 
enough must lie given to prevent the stems 
from shrivelling. Throughout the resting 
period an average temperature of 50 degs. 
will be sufficient, provided tlie atmosphere is 
dry, and a little a,ir admitted whenever the 
elements are favourable for the bottom ven¬ 
tilators to be open an inch or two. 

Few insect pests bother Dendrobiums. (lie 
principal offenders bring tlirlps and red 
spider. The former is destroyed by fumiga¬ 
tion, and the latter can be kept down by a 
free use of tlie syringe. 

T. W. B. 


Epidendrum vitellinum.— Tliis Epidendrum, 
well adapted for cool-house culture, blooms 
in the autumn, while the variety rnajus is at 
its best during tlie .summer. Both hail from 
Mexico. The type first, flowered in this coun¬ 
try in ISIS), while the form known as rnajus 
appeared in cultivation twenty years later. 
To-day we usually see the latter in collec¬ 
tions, and no other Epidendrum can compare 
with it in regard to colour, a brilliant cinna¬ 
bar-orange. The whole plant is only a few 
inches high, tlie scapes being produced from 
the fully matured pseudo-bulb. Although 
this Epidendrum is recommended for the coo-1 
house, it is essential that it should be given 
a light position, and this can generally be 
found near tlie roof-glass at the warmest end 
of the house. Frequent disturbance of the 
roots is not advisable, and often a little top- 
dressing will lie sufficient. Beat or Osmuuda 
fibre is a suitable rooting medium, and no 
Sphagnum Moss is needed. Shallow 
pians are best. Throughout, the grow¬ 
ing season plenty of water is needed, but 
after the flower-spikes are removed the 
plants take a rest of several weeks’ dura¬ 
tion, when only enough water should be 
given to keep them in a healthy condition.— 
B. 
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Flowering shoot of the lulan (Magnolia conspicua). (See page 225.) 
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FflUlT. 

The Apricot. 

It is surprising to find ApTieot-trees the pic¬ 
ture of health and carrying good crops of fruit 
at the hands of men who have had no practi¬ 
cal experience of their management hitherto, 
especially in Worcester and Hereford. Here, 
against dwelling-houses and outbuildings, 
trees appear to have been planted with little 
or no preparation, and yet they are far 
healthier Ilian many a tree whose reqttire- 
monts have been studied in every detail in a 
well-ordered fruit garden. Hike other stone 
fruits, lime in some form is a necessity. This 
should bo mixed with good loam, inclined to 
lie heavy, in preference to that containing 
lunch sand. Animal manure should lie 
strictly avoided. Old mortar ruible and 
brickbats broken fairly small, wood-ashes and 
soot, also bone-meal, form ,a good mixture 
along with the loam, all thoroughly Mended 
together and made quite firm to a depth of 
o feet or so. Below this, brickbats or broken 
stone to a depth of 0 incites or 9 inches will 
ensure good drainage, absolutely necessary, 
for t.lier Apricot. The border need not exceed 
ti feet in width, and should be 0 inches above 
t lie ground-level. For the first few years after 
planting, young trees are sure to make strong 
wood. Tills should be rectified by annual lift¬ 
ing until the desired end lias been achieved. 
Tiiis will lessen the use of the knife, which 
the Apricot, like the Cherry, resents more 
lliitu any other fruit. Disbudding and pinch¬ 
ing quite early in the season of shoots te- 
tained to form spurs'should replace the knife 
as much as possible, training in medium-sized 
shoots for extension and fruiting during sum¬ 
mer, avoiding overcrowding as in all stone 
fruits. Protection of the blossom, which is 
the first to appear in the open, root watering 
ns Hie sett son demands, thinning of the fruit 
while quite small, and early search for the 
small yellowish caterpillar that eats the young 
tender shoots are necessary items in the culti¬ 
vation of this stone fruit. M. E. 


Notes on Figs. 

Protected trees should not be too hastily 
exposed, especially where the fruit is for¬ 
ward, but the time bus now arrived for com¬ 
pleting the pruning and nailing. Some of the 
longest and most naked branches ought to be 
cut back to younger shoots, this being done 
with a view to keeping the centres as well as 
the ends of the trees well furnished with 
hearing wood. Thinning out generally is ad¬ 
visable, crowded branches being neither hardy 
nor fruitful, if close training is resorted to, 
and it answers well If properly carried out, 
lay all in neatly, taking good care that the 
young or bearing shoots are not less than 
ti Inches apart. Where tlie points are allowed 
to set out from the walls a certain amount of 
thinning out should be done, and all the main 
branches ought to be securely fastened to the 
waits by means of strong strips of leather. 
On no account take out the points of stout 
young shoots, as it is on these where this 
year's crop of fruit will lie principally .pro¬ 
duced. Clear away the bulk of sucker-growth 
from the stems of the trees, this not. being the 
best kind of wood for laying in. Trees badly 
injured by the frost should have nil dead 
wood cut. out, bill as a rule it is not advisable 
to cut sound wood back more than is needed 
In the way of thinning out. Harder, shorter 
jointed and ?nnre productive shoots are pro¬ 
duced from lightly-pruned branches, those 
springing from near the ground being gross, 
unfruitful, and the most liable to injury from 
frosts. Once they are cut down to near the 
ground by frosts It frequently takes several 
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seasons to bring them hack to their old pro¬ 
ductive slate, and that Is a strong argument 
in favour of affording protection every winter.' 

1T.anti.no Fig-tiiees.— Now is, perhaps, the 
best time of the year for planting Figs. The 
three hardiest and most reliable varieties for 
open-air culture are Brown Turkey, White 
Marseilles, and Brunswick, the last-named 
the least productive of the lot. Along the 
south coast and in the Isle of Wight these 
Figs succeed well in very many places with¬ 
out the prolection of walls, but in the more 
inland and less favoured localities they must 
have this shelter, the hottest corner in 1 lie 
garden suiting then best. Anything in the 
shape of a strong or riclt soil is unsuitable. 
Where Figs succeed best is on tlie more chalky 
soils, and if chalk cannot be freely mixed 
with the soil used, old mortar rubbish ought 
to be substituted in either ease to the extent 
of one-third of the bulk. Should the subsoil 
of the site be of a heavy, clayey nature, the 
Fig-roots ought to lie prevented from striking 
down in!o this, a layer (i inches thick of either 
chalk or mortar rubbish being placed in the 
bottom of the bole for that purpose. Always 
plant rather high, and if the roots tire even¬ 
tually allowed to ramble, It ought, if possible, 
to be through a hard path. Some of the most 
profitable trees are those with tlieir roots 
somewhat confined and kept active near I lie 
surface by menus of top-dressings of loam 
and chalk or mortar rubbish and a little solid 
manure. The trees are usually supplied by 
nurserymen in pots, and prior to being planted 
they should have tlieir roots carefully un¬ 
coiled. very lightly pruned where broken, and 
then spread well out into the soil, milking the 
latter quite firm." Mulch with strawy litter. 
Trees with a clear stem are 1o be preferred, 
and no more pruning than Is necessary for 
laying a good foundation should be resorted 
to. Traill in the shape of a fan. 


Grafting. 

Gauden’eus occasionally find it necessary to 
improve a healthy Apple or Fear tree by graft¬ 
ing. An orchard just under an acre was some 
few years ago transferred to me from the 
home farm, and as there were slamt a score 
of vigorous young trees recently planted for 
the product ion of cider, and unsuitable for 
either kitchen or dessert, it became necessary 
to gntlt them, or head them back during tlie 
winter for re-grafting in the spring. The 
lat ter course was decided on, and after a few 
years of careful management its regards 
pruning, early removal of all shoots from 
the stock (often overlooked), excellent crops 
of fruit were taken from the trees. Some 
will say that was the proper tiling to do. as 
the trees were comparatively young, but what 
about the old trees? Several of these were 
treated likewise, selecting the cleanest and 
healthiest of them, nn-1 they, too, proved a 
success. 

The month of April is early enough to start 
where only a few trees are concerned, and 
even in the west of England I have known 
it extended to the first week of May. The 
state of the grafts must be tlie guide. It 
would be useless to allow growth to push 
much and then expect success. The slock to 
lcccive the graft should lie sloped downwards 
and made smooth, so that neither water, lilt It, 
nor insect can effect a lodging there. Saddle 
grafting is the most suitable when the slock 
and scion are of about equal dimensions, while 
in the ease of larger trees rind or side graft¬ 
ing will prove satisfactory, inserting two 
grafts on each shoot. Whichever method is 
adopted It is imperative that the bark of stock 
and scion meet on one side at least, or a union 
will not take place. Further, the grafts must 
be. made secure with flat strands of ratlin, and 
finished off with either grafting wax or clay 
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free of grit, as it is absolutely necessary that 
no air reach the scat of union until that 
union has been achieved. A shoot here and 
there emanating from the stock should lie 
allowed to grow, until you see the grafts have 
taken, when cut. clean out at tlieir origin. 
Should drying winds cause the clay to crock 
syringe il well and smooth afresh with the 
bauds. J. M avne. 


Black-fly oa Cherry-trees. 

Wiiat wash should be used to keep down 
aphis on Cherry-trees? At what time should 
it be applied, and how?— Anxious. 

[In the case of the black-fly prevention is 
better than cure, and if plants on which they 
live are made distasteful to them by the ap¬ 
plication of some insecticide as soon as they 
make their appearance their numbers will be 
considerably reduced from the first. The 
flowers of the Cherry are too tender to admit 
of anything being used in the way of spray 
after the buds have expanded, but such may 
be applied a day or two before, and, unless 
the weather Is showery during the time the 
trees are in bloom, this will in all probability 
act as a deterrent, till 1 lie fruit is set and it 
is safe to wash tlie trees. It is not, the quan¬ 
tity of liquid applied, lmt the way the work is 
done, that makes it effective, and it is neces¬ 
sary that every particle of the foliage and 
wood should be wetted with the insecticide, 
for if any is missed the pest will survive, and 
in the course of a few days he as numerous as 
ever. If when first observed a weak solution 
be applied this will probably arrest their pro¬ 
gress, hut if they are allowed to increase in 
numbers there will be some difficulty in coping 
with them. It is the early spring broods that 
are the most persistent; if they are kept in 
check till the foliage is fully developed the 
trees will usually outgrow the later brood, tbe 
weather being more favourable to plant 
growth. Of the remedies recommended for 
the destruction of these pests the simplest is 
a fine spray of Quassia solution. This, how¬ 
ever, cannot be applied to Cherry-trees after 
the fruit has stoned, for, no matter how the 
fruit is washed with clean water afterwards, 
it is sure to taste bitter. If a fine spray lie 
used as soon ns the fruit is set this will not 
affect its flavour, but if delayed until stoning 
takes place there is almost sure to tie some 
trace of it in tlie fruit. On old walls it is a 
goad plan to use a strong solution in winter, 
its there are many Sliding places for these 
troublesome little creatures to shelter in.] 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Disbudding Wall-trees.— This now claims 
attention. The work should be performed at 
short intervals so its to avoid cheeking growth 
to a dangerous extent. The operator ought 
to have a definite idea of the results of dis¬ 
budding. mid bear in mind the size and shape 
of the tree, endeavouring to form a fruitful 
tree in a few years. In thinning tlie young 
growths which push from the base of shoots 
made the previous year the lateral growths 
should be selected at short intervals on either 
side tlie entire length of these shools, tlie 
number of these laterals being determined at 
a later disbudding by the amount of wall 
space available. In tlie case of maiden trees 
almost every lateral growth should be em¬ 
ployed in laying the foundation of the trees, 
rubbing out all fore-right and front buds as 
they appear. These remarks apply especially 
to Beach, Nectarine, and other wall-trees, but 
are also applicable k> other fruit-trees which 
make much superfluous growth. The first 
trees to require attention nre:—Beaches: 
Alexandra, Amsden .Tone, Peregrine, Water¬ 
loo. and Hale's Early. Nectarines: Early 
Kivers, Cardinal, and I-ord Napier.— F. TV. G 
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OUTDOOR PMJITS. 

At King’s Walldenbury. 


The illustration of the rock garden at King's 
Walldenbury, tile residence of Major Hai rison, 
gives a very good idea of tire effectiveness of 
bold planting and grouping where sluice will 
allow of such. The rock garden in question 
tills n slight depression between two low 
eminences backing a lake. It covers fully 
half an acre, and careful use has been made 
of the overflow of the lake, which is con¬ 
ducted by means of a winding streamlet, low, 
murmuring falls, and a series of clear rock 
pools through the gentle depression, and -is 
finally utilised to feed an artificial hog. 


best, produce freely large white flowers sur¬ 
rounded by bronzy-green ruffs over (his glow¬ 
ing carpet. Here and there, relieving the 
flatness, are noble bushes of the Tree Heath 
(Erica arborea), with millions of tiny white 
or pink flushed hells of dainty fragrance. 
Two very old Wistarias, imported at great 
cost from Japan, have been happily placed at 
the side of the hog garden, where (he long 
racemes of lavender flowers sway over a per¬ 
fect sea of the pure flowers of Iris orieulalis 
Snow Queen. 

The rock garden was constructed of large 


ding the flowers in the early afternoon, glowed 
richly in the evening sun. .Ethlouoina 
pulchellum and Warley hybrid should always 
lie seen in generous masses to realise the 
effect they arc capable of producing, and 
Alyssum spinosum, as seen right in the front 
of the picture and near to the path, was un¬ 
usually charming as a large silvery-whlle 
hummock. 

Silver Saxifrages are largely used on cliffs 
and ledges, where they not only look natural, 
but arc really happy. The Gentianella is 
used by the hundred, and is at home in the 
rich Hertfordshire loam. A long stretch of 
Llnnm perenne running up a slope at the out¬ 
skirts of the rock garden provided a deep 
baud of softest blue.. W. E. Tn. I. 


The evils of grafting Clematis.—I was sur¬ 
prised to read in your issue for March 12, a 



View in the reck gardeti at King's Walldenbury. 


Pathways and rough steps of irregular slats 
of stone give easy access to every part of this 
garden. The two eminences are crowned with 
small forests of the upright Juniper, and the 
neck of land between the rock garden and the 
lake has given space for large plantations of 
Lythrum virgatum ltose Queen, Aster ocris, 
and two blue-flowered forms of Echinops, 
which bloom at the same time. 

This artistic effect and the various other 
picturesque groups for which this rock gar¬ 
den is famed are the work of Mr Clarence 
Elliott, of Stevenage. One of the long slopes 
was planted with thousands of Erica curnea, 
which furnish such a welcome mass of warm 
rosy-pink during the winter. Between these, 
everywhere, arc 6trong established colonies 
of the Trinity Flower (Trillium grnndi- 
florumj, which, blooming early in the year, 
while the alpine Forest Heath is still at its 
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blocks' of sandstone pushed together to form 
bold bluffs and outcrops, and here and there 
low cliffs. Between two of these outcrops a 
moraine is formed providing a happy home 
for such choice plants as Campanula Allionl, 
Ompliaiodes Lucllite, various fine forms of 
Saxifraga Burseriana, Saxifraga x Faldou- 
side, the little bright Kooky Mountain Pent- 
stomons, P. Davidson! (P. rupicola), I’, 
cristatus, and P. Roezli, and great Mo-ssy 
tufts of Silene ncaulis saxatllis, I’etrocallis 
pyrenniea, and the very dainty Draba iui- 
brieatn. From one of the bluffs pours a 
cataract of Iberls Snowdrift, which, as seen 
from the house, actually appeared like a 
drift of late snow In a shady gully upon a 
mountain side. The glorious port, wine, 
coloured Helianthemum Chamceclstus, one off 
the few single-flowered Helianthemums that 
are free from the too common fault of shed- 


statement by A. G. Jackman that grading was 
not the cause of these plants dying off—a 
statement at once misleading. Year after 
year the choice Clematis of Japan are being 
grafted on the common C. Vitalba from hedge¬ 
rows with deadly results. So convinced am 
1 of the futility of tills practice that all such 
plants arriving from nurseries are washed 
out, when It Is clearly visible that the graft 
has been struggling to rid itself of the poison¬ 
ous stock by emitting a set of thick fleshy 
roots of its own. I Immediately cut away 
the slock, leaving die plant to establish Itself 
oil its own roots. Large plants which for at 
least twenty years have been producing 
annually thousands of handsome flowers are 
lo be seen here on their own roots in a variety 
of situations, clothing tripods in the open, 
garlanding great Magnolia bushes from 15 feel 
to 20 ft. in height. There is no need for graft- 
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leg, as anyone may layer Clematis, easily 
obtaining a good-sized plant in one year. 
Next to layers I should choose plants either 
raised from cuttings or seeds. I have put 
down a goodly number of lasers from time to 
time and cannot recollect a single Instance of 
one dying. On September 20 of last year I 
counted forty-seven distinct species and varie¬ 
ties of Clematis in bloom. Such varieties as 
Nellie Moser, Perle d’Azur, and Ville de Lyon 
are to-day scrambling over the tops of bushes 
20 feet high. The natural habitat of the 
Clematis is the fringes of woods and copses 
where they cast t Heir veil of flowers over low 
trees and shrubs, the roots and stems lying 
cool and in partial shade, while the flowers 
enjoy the sunshine. Growers should insist on 
own-root plants, by which means success is 
certain.—E. Markham in Field. 


May-flowering Tulips. 

As with many other flowers this spring, 
Tulips are very forward, and both the Darwin 
and Cottage sections promise to reveal their 
rich and glowing colours before May comes. 
In examining groups in my borders to-day 
(April 2nd) I have been struck with the fact, 
that some of the bulbs which were not lifted 
last spring seem more sturdy Ilian bulbs 
planted in November. I wonder sometimes 
whether, after all, we do not make a mistake 
in lifting every season. Some of my Tulipa 
Oesneriana (scarlet-crimson with blue-black 
centre) and G. Rosalind (rosy-crimson) have 
not been touched for close on four years, and 
I cannot see any degeneration either in quality 
or quantity of blooms. What strikes me par¬ 
ticularly this season is that the most pro¬ 
mising bads (one or two of l’ride of Haarlem 
even showing a semblance of colour to-day) 
are from bulbs that have been in (he ground 
certainly two seasons. I rather think a num¬ 
ber of people still put. May-flowering Tulips 
In the same category as Hyacinths, being good 
the first season, moderate only I lie second, 
and not worth troubling aflcr again. Such, 
however, is not the case with either the 
Darwin or Cottage Tulips, which increase, 
and If the young bulbs are taken care of will 
In the second year bloom, and in the third 
year give excellent resulls. I have proved 
tills in the case of sorts like Clara Butt, Queen 
of Roses, Mine. Krelnge, Farneoinbe Sanders, 
Bouton d'Or, Orange Globe, La Mervoillo, and 
others. 

There Is something at once so beautiful 
about these May-flowering sorts, the blooms 
of which are borne on stiff, tall stems, as lo 
compel admiration, and they are not so ex¬ 
pensive as some imagine them to be, having 
regard to llieir longevity. 1 can quite under¬ 
stand the enthusiasm of the school of old 
florists in respect to the species they were 
acquainted with, the Bizarres and liybloe- 
mens with llieir quaint colourings, and often 
wonder wliat they would have said lo the 
gems wo know to-day. 

To see a garden some May morning aglow 
with Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, and Tulips 
is a sight one long remembers, but the richer 
colourings are to be found amongst these very 
easily-grown bulbs. Leahuust. 


Outdoor Gardening. 

Work or the week.— The pruning of liosos 
has been completed, and the beds will now he 
forked over In readiness for various dwarf 
annuals, Tufted Pansies, and many other 
dwarf carpeting subjects to lie planted out 
later. A few Sweet Peas have been sown in 
rows outside and others In jots. A number 
of dwarf Lady Hillingdon Roses having come 
to hand, a place has been found for them 
where they will have a background of largo 
purple Clematis. Favourite kinds of the 
latter have been layered during the week. 
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The method adopted here is to All pols 
(5-inch for preference) with a mixture of light 
sandy soil, sinking the pots down to the 
ground-level, afterwards ramming (lie soil 
around the pot to prexent movement. The 
layer is then brought down and an Incision 
made about 1J inches in length and through a 
joint exactly as with a Carnation; a little 
sand is then pressed Into the Incision to keep 
it open. The layer is then bedded into the 
pot and secured either by a peg or flat sloue. 

I prefer the latter as this prevents evapora¬ 
tion in summer and plants root with remark¬ 
able freedom. By the end of September these 
may he severed from the parent plant. The 
pots will then be found to be packed with 
roots. Fine, vigorous plants, which may be 
depended upon to give a wealth of-bloom the 
following year, may be obtained in this way. 

Seedlings of Delphinium Belladonna have 
been pricked olf Into boxes, and the same 
applies to the beautiful Hound's Tongue 
(Cynoglossum amnbile) and seedling Per¬ 
petual-flowering Carnations in readiness for 
the beds later. Slugs are very troublesome 
at the present time, and frequent dealings of 
soot are necessary to keep these pests at hay. 
This applies particularly to Sweet I’ens, etc., 
just: appearing through the soil. Groups of 
Heather which were encroaching upon the 
Grass paths have been cut. back, and planta¬ 
tions of various kinds which were divided and 
transplanted during the winter have been cut 
hack hard lo Induce stocky growth. A bed 
has been planted with a good scarlet border 
Carnation, and groups of herbaceous Phloxes 
have been added to the mixed border, where 
a few Tufted Pansies (Lady Knox) have also 
been planted. On Ihe rock border the follow-* 
ing have been planted :—Cyanaulhus lobatus, 
Dasyllrion serrai ifolium, and Spencorla 
ramulosa. A collection of Delphiniums having 
arrived, n group has been made of Iheui in 
the rear of bush Roses and in full sunshine. 

Splnea gignntea has been planted in quantity 
on n boggy piece of ground, and a batch of 
Iris sibiricii vnr. Emperor has boon given a 
place in water pits in the fruit garden. On a 
sunny bank a quantity of our native and the 
Broad-leaved Spindle Trees (Euonymus) lias 
been planted. E. M. 

Among the Hardy Flowers. 

Dokonicuu Column.®. —I wonder if others 
have the same experience as I have had with 
I his Leopard's Bane. I bought it as a dwarfer 
plant than Dorouicum caticasieiim, arid it was 
said lo he only <> inches high. It kept to that 
height for n year or two and I hen look to 
growing taller. Anally becoming ns tall as the 
Caucasian one, i.e... about a foot high. This 
was a disappointment, ns I wanted It for Ihe 
front of a border where I did not wish any¬ 
thing over ti inches high. My soli Is not rleii, 
so that high feeding is nol responsible for its 
increased stature. I do not. consider some of 
these Doronieuins first-class hardy plants, hut 
they are useful in spring, and I saw, a year 
or two ago, good use made of D. caucnslcum 
in a large vicarage garden where good clumps 
on either side of a long path and in a broad 
border looked very well. 

Tulipa Kolpakowskyana. —I find that lids 
glorious Tulip is liable to disease with me, 
and I have several times had to lament the. 
untimely demise of my bulbs. This has been 
a great, grief, as I admire this Tulip. It is 
almost a perfect flower when in its best form, 
and I think the prettiest of all these is that 
which hns yellow flowers flushed with red out¬ 
side and sometimes zoned with red inside. I 
plant it about 4 inches deep, and have always 
good results ihe first year. I have been told 
that a good many of these Turkestan bulbs 
should have a good rest in summer. I iulend 
lo try this with this Tulip. 

Gladiolus Baron Hu lot.—I have been 
planting some of my Gladioli, and it has oc¬ 
curred to me that some renders may be glad 


to be reminded of this good blue Gladiolus. 
It is not new, but holds its own well as among 
the best of its colour. Then it is cheap— no 
mean consideration in these times. Of good 
colour and constitution, It seems to give 
general satisfaction. 

Nap.ea dioica. —I saw some time ago a 
note favouring this tall autumn-flowering 
plant. I have tried it und must confess that. 
I look upon it with a less delighted eye than 
one or two of my friends. It hns very small 
flowers, numerous, it is true, but of little 
effect. They are whitish, hut not a clear pure 
white. It needs a good big plant to give one 
a true impression of its capabilities, and this, 
again, means a big. broad border which not 
all of us can command. When a plant reaches 
a height of 7 feet, 8 feet. 9 feet, or 10 feet, as 
tills does in good soil, the narrow border of 
(be little garden is hardly (he place for it. It 
is useful as an autumn-flowering tail border 
plant. 

An Amateur of Harpy Flowers. 


The Usefulness of Antirrhinums. 

Antirrhinums sown rather late last season 
and planted ouL only just in time to give one 
or two spikes of bloom were headed back a 
bit and allowed to stand. They lmve cou.e 
satisfactorily through Ihe winter, Ihe loss be¬ 
ing practically nil, and as each plant is throw¬ 
ing up some nine or leu spikes I shall have a 
good early display. Antirrhinums of dwarf 
and medium height make very useful tub, 
vase, or box plants, because the foliage keeps 
fresh and green all through the season, mid 
if ihe first spikes are removed before seed- 
pods are developed a very nice after display 
is obtained. As edging plaids for the Antir¬ 
rhinums in ihe boxes and vases I know of 
nothing better than Ihe little Linatj.-i 
Cymbalarla and its varieties. Belonging to 
the same family as the taller plants and with 
similar, if smaller, flowers, there Is nothing 
incongruous in llieir association ns is some¬ 
times the case when creeping plants that have 
little In common with the Snapdragons are 
used. Where these plants are, however, per¬ 
haps the- most useful is when they adapt 
themselves to situations where the majority 
of plants would at the best only drag on a 
miserable existence on dry, poor borders, 
sloping borders that dry out very quickly, or 
in places even far less adapted apparently lo 
the welfare of plants. 

These conditions, too, seem peculiarly con¬ 
ducive to longevity, for plants on old walls 
with only the mortar from which the roots 
can gain any nourishment will flourish in the 
same quarters for many years. An exception¬ 
ally severe winter will kill them, otherwise 
their tenancy of such positions is a lengthy 
one. Where they are on sharp sloping hanks 
they can, if deemed advisable, be planted 
thinly in groups, the intervening spaces being 
tilled In with the varieties of Linaria recom¬ 
mended for vases and boxes, if more variety 
is required in such positions it can le found 
in the Calendulas, Marigolds, and 
Nasturtiums, but there is plenty of variety 
in the Antirrhinums alone alike in the matter 
of height and colour, and one has to be care¬ 
ful as to oilier things planted in proximity to 
them, as they do not always associate very 
happily. The tallest forms, with spikes 
reaching n height of 5 feet, require a fairly 
good soil lo have them at llieir best. 

Hardwick. E. II. S. 


Verbenas from seed. —The old method of 
propagating Verbenas from cuttings from old 
plants wintered in the greenhouse has long 
given way to raising young plants annually 
from seed. Treated like Asters, Slocks, and 
other half-hardy annuals. Verbenas are use¬ 
ful in many ways, not only in the flower 
garden, but in stands, window-boxes, and 
even in hanging-baskets. In the last case the 
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Increases freely it should not be long before 
bulbs can be secured by the hundred. It 
comes Into bloom later than the type. C. L. 
sardensls derives its name from the ancient 
town of Sardis, and Is, perhaps, the most 
striking of them all. The true Gentian-blue 
flowers, although smaller than those of the 
preceding kinds, are most effective at a dis¬ 
tance. They are freely borne on nodding 
scapes, without the white zone at the base 
of the segments, there being a total absence 
of the lighter shades so frequent in the type. 
C. L. sardensls is a very telling flower, and 
when massed in a free way quickly catches 
tin 1 eye, closer examination revealing an ad¬ 
ditional charm in the bronzy leaves and 
flower-stalks and white eye, which is sharply 
defined. 

C. L. Tmolusi is of special value, on ac¬ 
count of its later flowering and love of a 
damp situation. The flowers are rich blue, 
and, besides possessing a larger white zone 
than C. 1,1101110“, blooms later. This kind 
has never established itself so freely here as 
llio others mentioned above. There are a 
few oilier interesting forms, including 

C. Boissiehi, which boars large flowers of 
n soft iavender-blue, with a white centre. 
This also blooms later than G. Lueilue. 

C. cretica, a pretty species from the moun¬ 
tains of Crete, hears pale blue flowers, each 
1 inch across ; there is also a white-flowered 
va,r. of this, called albiflora. 

C. nana, a little Cretan species, rarely ex¬ 
ceeding 4 Inches in height, bears lilac-tinted 
flowers, and C. amabtills Ledclitlinl lias 
large, creamy-white flowers, shaded witli 
rose-purple, and blooms a fortnight earlier 
than the others. 

Tlie French botanist, liolssier, first dis¬ 
covered C. Luelliie at uu elevation of 7,000 
feet in 1S42 in Asia Minor, and so impressed 
was he with its beauty appearing through 
the melting snows that he coined the generic 
name Clilonodoxa. It, was not, however, 
until thirty years later that, tilts plant was 
rediscovered In quantity and brought into 
cultivation by Mr. George Maw, when ex¬ 
ploring the mountains around Smyrna In 
search of Crocuses. E. Markham. 


Narcissus Magnificence. 

Thk accompanying illustration, more particu¬ 
larly because of a very considerable reduction, 
falls to do justice to tIris splendid self-yellow 
trumpet Daffodil, which at a recent meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society gained a 
First-Class Certificate. The fact is significant 
since a year ago it was given an Award of 
Merit, the dual honour unmistakable tribute 
to its excellence. This is vouchsafed by in¬ 
tense golden colouring, stature, size of in¬ 
dividual flowers, handsome trumpet with 
broadly-flanged, deeply-lacerated rim, and a 
presence which few excel. In some of these 
respects it is on all fours with Ihe renowned 
King Alfred if minus the polish and unique 
refinement of the latter. Magnificence is of 
N. maximus descent, and to this “ vase of 
beaten gold” owes its colour, characteristic 
trumpet, and eavliness of flowering. Recom¬ 
mended for market and the garden, it is 
bound to mnke its presence felt in either by 
reason of the good attributes named. Should 
it force well and prove of good constitution if. 
will assuredly make Us mark. It was raised 
by the Rev. G. II. Englehenrt. and exhibited 
on March Sth by the Donard Nursery Co., 
Newcastle, Co. Down, when 1 he higher award 
named was granted to it.—E. II. Jenkins. 
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and earliest, spring flowers. All the kinds 
should he planted freely in the autumn, either 
ns large colonies in the Grass (for they natu¬ 
ralise freely where the latter is not too 
coarse), massed in the rock garden, or in 
broad bands around the edges of beds in the 
flower garden, with a low 7 green carpeting 
plant above the bulbs to prevent the splash¬ 
ing of the lovely flowers. Used in this way, 
established groups present sheets of blue iu 
early spring. An extremely pretty and pic¬ 
turesque effect is obtained by planting them 
generously beneath summer-lea ling and early 
flowering shrubs, sucli as the Witch Hazels 
(Hamamelis), Almonds, Golden Reil (For- 
sythia), Magnolia stellata, etc., whore, left 
to themselves, they will not only increase in 
number, but In length of stem and beauty of 
flower. I do not like to see these Snow 
Glories stiffly arranged, as this does not show 


a foot in height. There are several forms of 
C Lueilise, including the handsome 

C. I,. ciiciantea, often known ns C. L. gran- 
diflora, the flowers of which are almost twice 
the size of those of C. Luciliie, the petals 
broader, and the whole flower of a decided 
colour, although the shades may vary In 
different plants. The colour of the type is 
soft lavender-blue. I linve, however, ob¬ 
served delicate rose-coloured forms appearing 
in a colony of these plants. It has broader 
'leaves and taller spikes than any other. 

C. L. alba, discovered by Mr. George Maw’,* 
bears white flowers, and blooms even more 
freely than the type, several spikes, each 
•producing from ten flowers to fifteen flowers, 
appearing from each bulb. The flowers on 
first expanding are slightly suffused with 
blue, but become pure xvhite with age. At 
present it appears somewhat rare, but as It 
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them to advantage, and they are far more 
effective If allowed to break away into 
colonies of uneven outline. Even as edgings 
to beds, the flowers are far more effective 
when the plants are alloxved to overflow their 
lines and drift inwards. Apart from their 
charming effect iu the open air, the Snow 
Glories make excellent pot plants for forcing 
into bloom during the winter. The bulbs 
should be potted up in September or October 
and plunged In ashes until an inch of growth 
appears above the soil, when they should be 
brought iiiito the light and warmth, follow¬ 
ing which they will bloom in January. 

The following are the best-known kinds : — 

C. Lucim.*: has handsome flowers, which 
vary in colour from purple to Hie most deli¬ 
cate lavender, each bloom wiit.h a zone of 
white in the centre, and borne on stalks each 


plaids ought to be pinched back twice in order 
to permit of there being sufficient shoots to 
furnish the baskets properly. Seeds ought to 
lie sown without delay.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 


The Glories of the Snow. 

(CHIONODOXA). 


This small genus of bulhous plants, closely 
related to the Squills, Is now making an 
effective display of the charming blue flowers. 
The Chlonodoxas are natives of the moun¬ 
tains of Crete and Asia Minor, where the 
flowers appear in the wildest, profusion 
amidst the melting snow; hence Hie name. 
Quite hardy, and where left to themselves 
increasing freely, both by offsets and seeds, 
these Snow Glories are among the loveliest 
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THE WEEK'S WORK- 


Southern Counties. 

Hardy fruits. —As Apricots set and swell off 
closely examine (lie alley of the border, when, 
if found to be dry, give it a thorough soak¬ 
ing of water. Give the surface a dressing of 
fruit manure, and lightly prick up the sur¬ 
face, so that it will be washed iu and become 
the more readily available as plant food. It 
may be added in passing that, although rank 
or a too vigorous growth is to he discou¬ 
raged, it is essential that the roots should 
he fed with suitable chemical constituents 
when the trees are fruiting, otherwise good- 
sized, juicy, and luscious examples need not 
he looked for. A chemical compounded man¬ 
ure, such as is suited to the Peach and other 
stone fruits, answers for the Apricot. Keep 
a look-out for maggot in the foliage, and 
destroy the pest by pressing 1 he rolled and 
twisted leaves in which the maggot is to be 
found betwixt finger and thumb. As botli 
foliage and fruit still require protection from 
cold, cutting winds and morning frosts, the 
use of blinds, etc., should not yet be re¬ 
laxed. Treat 

Peach and Nectarine trees in Ute same way 
as the fruits swell off. Also be on the alert 
and look-out for aphides, which, if des¬ 
patched with Tobacco jxowder as soon as they 
jrut in an appearance, will not only allow 
for clean growth being made without a check, 
hut obviate much trouble and anxiety 
later on. In forward districts disbudding 
may be commenced, tentatively at first, and 
afterwards in a methodical manner, bright, 
warm weather is necessitating the expedit¬ 
ing of grafting of fruit trees, and those who 
rely on the use of clay for enclosing tile 
scions will experience some dllliculty in pre¬ 
venting tlie daubs from cracking and admit¬ 
ting air. When the surface is dry, ply the 
hoe in fruit quarters, both to promote a fine 
tilth and to prove tit, weeds growing. 

Early Crapes. —As soon as the Grains in 
the early vinery have finished stoning, give 
the border a dressing of a suitable fertiliser, 
and wash it in with a copious application of 
tepid water. If artificials cannot be afforded, 
use liquid manure, or put on a mulch of 
horse-droppings before watering. Itesuiue 
slopping of sublaterals, but if there is a 
great number of them, commence on those 
which are causing the greatest, obstruction 
to light and air gaining free admission, and 
arrange it so that a week will elapse before 
ali have been attended to. l!y spreading the 
operation in this way a check to 1 lie root 
system will be avoided. Sean each bunch 
closely, with a view to ascertaining if Ihe 
lierries will have space to swell properly 
without becoming wedged at tlie finish, if 
necessary to cut any out, do so carefully, so 
as not lo damage the bloom or mark in any 
way the adjacent berries. In 

The early Peach-house, where the fruits 
are now. swelling apace, see that the latter 
come under the full influence of sunlight, 
either by tying tlie leaves on one side or by 
elevating the fruits on strips of lath. Keep 
subinteraIs and the growths ns they reach 
tie! limits of tlie trellis stopped, and vigor¬ 
ously syringe tlie foliage morning and after¬ 
noon. Time closing for tlie day according to 
tin- approximate period 1 lie ripe fruit will be 
required, ns by a conservnnee of sun-bent to 
a reasonable degree matters can be much ex¬ 
pedited in this direction. See that the roots 
suffer no check from lack of moisture, and 
afford liquid manure or a fertiliser if if is 
deemed necessary. The increase of sun-heat 
wili also enable the swelling of the early 
crop of Melons being accelerated, ns closing 
for the day may be done early enough to 
ensure a temperature of So degs. to no dogs. 

A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

Cucumbers. —Plants which were raised 
only in the season ate now producing an 
abundance of fruit ami require careful treat¬ 
ment with regard to stopping and thinning 
Hie young shoots. Side shoots should be 
Ntoppcd at the first or second Joint beyond Ihe 
fruit, according to available space, and all 
worthless growth removed while quite young. 
Old, rough leaves should also be removed, as 
these harbour red spider and other insect 
pests. Top-dress the bed with small quanti¬ 
ties of fresh soil as often us the young roots 
appear through the surface. Syringe the 
foliage twice daily during sunny weather and 
maintain a temporal lire of 70 degs. by night, 
rising lb S3 degs. by day in sunshine. Give a 
IllLle ventilation during tlie hottest part of 
the day, but close the house again very early 
iu the afternoon. 

French Beans in pots require a liberal sup¬ 
ply of manure-water at the roots, and should 
be well syringed twice daily -to keep tlie 
foliage free from red spider and other insects. 
A sowing made now iu 5-inch ]xds will furnish 
lilants which may afterwards lie planted in 
cold pits. The seeds should be germinated In 
a temperature ot' (it) degs., but after tlie plants 
are through the soil they should lie hardened 
gradually before planting iu cooler quarters. 

Spinach —Make frequent sowings of 
Spinach Mmnighout the season, and select a 
cool position for the crop. New Zealand 
Spinach makes a good substitute for ordinary 
summer Spinach in 1ml, dry seasons. It ap¬ 
preciates a hut. dry summer, and, when 
cooked, cun hardly be dinthignished from the 
oilier. One or two sowings should lie made 
during April in boxes or lots, planting out in 
a sunny position on fairly rich land in May. 
it is somewhat lender and must bo proleclod 
against frost, especially when young. 

Winter greens _It is advisable to make 

sowings of all kinds of Kales intended to 
furnish supplies early next winter. Sow in 
drills made l foot apart, so that there will lie 
space to use the Dutch hoe for destroying 
weeds. Place nets over tlie seed-bed ns a 
protection from birds. Early Rroeeoli and 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower should also be 
sown now. 

Sowing hardy annuals. Tlie giound having 
been dug iu winlernuil llie surface left rough, 
it should lie raked lo a line tilth in prepara¬ 
tion for sowing seeds of hardy annuals. 
Heavy soil should be given a good dressing 
of burnt ashes previous lo raking it. A little 
of tlie soil may be removed by Hie rake and 
used for covering the seeds, but Ihe heller 
plan is to prepare finely-sifted soli for strew¬ 
ing evenly over them. After sowing and 
covering tlie seeds waler them by means of a 
rose-can, but if the soil is of a nature that 
cakes after being watered moisten the soil a 
few hours before sowing. A border of annuals 
is most effective if Ute various kinds are 
arranged in bold masses. Considerable care 
is needed in tlie arrangement to obtain tlie 
best results. The height to which I lie plants 
will grow and their date of flowering must be 
considered. Next to a good soil tlie most 
essential point, in tlie cultivation of annuals 
is timely thinning of tlie young plants so that 
each may have ample space for development. 
The best hardy annuals include:--Lavatera, 
•Larkspur, Lupins, Chrysanthemum. .Salvia 
Blue Beard, Linum, Clarkia, Godetia, 
Mignonette, Virginia Stock, Candytuft, 
Anagallls, Brachyeome, Colllnsia, Netno- 
phila, Nigella, Coreopsis, Centaurea, Gyp so¬ 
ph ibi elegnns. Alyssum, Poppies, nnd 
Mattkiola bicornis. F. IV. G. 


Scotland. 

Roses.- Pruning lias been delayed by a 
period of very wet weather, but as soon as 
the state of the soli penults tlie work will be 
pressed to a conclusion. Wall Itoses and 
those in sheltered places which produce early 
blooms have been attended lo some lime ago. 
After Hie general pruning is completed the 
beds and borders will he forked over, in 
eases where mildew may have been observed 
last season a dressing of lime and soot will 
do no ha nil. Sifted wood-ashes, when these 
are available, make an excellent dressing for 
Bose-beds, and after applying these they 
should be lightly hoed In. Iteguiar attention 
to the wants of the plants always makes for 
success iu the case of Boses. 

Chrysanthemums _All the plants ought 

now to be in 5-inch pots, and until the loots 
take hold of Ihe fresh compost a little heat is 
not object ions hie. When flesh growth be¬ 
comes visible the sooner the plants are re¬ 
moved lo cold frames the belter, and from 
then onward coolness ought to be tlie aiui of 
the grower. A few cuttings of certain kinds 
are yet being taken, and former batches are 
being potted off so that there may he plants 
at various stages of growth. 

Stove. —Continue and finish such polling 
and repotting as may be necessary. Iu re- 
sited of stove plants some discrimination is 
necessary. Some plants will endure tlie re¬ 
duction not only off the balls, but of the roots 
ns well, while Olliers object both to the dis¬ 
turbance of the toll nnd of tlie rools. Clean 
pints are absolutely indispensable, more especi¬ 
ally in tlie case of plants which may not call 
for animal attention. Tlie AnlliurluniB. tlie 
Mamntns, Ihe Allamandas and others thrive 
best in rough fibrous material from which tlie 
finer particles have been removed. Finn pol¬ 
ling is essential, and, after repotting, water¬ 
ing ought to be carefully done. 

Melons and Cucumbers. —Where ihe bottom 
heat is right botli Melons and Cucumbers will 
now be making satisfactory progress. Begu- 
lar top-dressings are of great, advantage lo 
tlie plants, and these ought lo he given In 
anticipation. On healthy plants properly 
thinned there ought always lo be plenty of 
fruit. Private gardeners, as a rdle, give less 
beat and moisture lo Melons and Cucumbers 
than tlie market grower, but in a general 
way the former keep the plants going longer 
than the litter, nnd secure more fruits per 
plant. Slopping, damping, and early closing 
ought, lo have prompt, attention, nnd a close 
wnleli should be kept for canker. When 
symptoms of this are seen dressings of newly- 
slaked lime should be applied. 

Flowering plants. —UnnuncuJi should now 
be planted, nnd the lime is at hand when 
Gladioli may go out For Hie latter the soil 
should be .well pulverised and tlie conus 
planted at a deplh of not less than 4 inches. 
If a little sand can be spared round each conn 
so much the better. Plant out. Sweet Peas 
which have been raised under glass and well 
hardened off. Seeds of these popular flowers 
can then be sown out of doors for succession. 

Vegetable garden.— L^eks have now been 
lifted and laid in conveniently for use, and 
the quarter has been used for the opening of 
Celery trenches. Very few of us now make 
these so deep as was formerly tlie case, nnd 
Hie shallower trenches do not appear to re¬ 
duce Hie size or quality of the produce. 
Brussels Sprouts are now almost over, and 
the ground will lie utilised, nfler having been 
manured and dug, for Potatoes. Seed of 
winter greens of ail kinds ought now to lie 
sown. 1 always sow in boxes small quantities 
of each, especially of Sprouts and Cauli¬ 
flowers. Where (as is the case here) rabbits 
occasionally invade the garden this practice 
pays. W. MoGcffog. 

Dalmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Ifl DOOH PLflflTS , 

Lonicera Hildebrandi. 

Only those who have seen tills lovely plant Naturally, In the open air the growth is of 
growing in the oi>en air in the more favoured n more sturdy character than when the plant 
parts of these islands can realise its beauty. is grown under glass, while the broadly ovate 
A native of the Shan States of Upper Cochin leaves are of a yellow tone, as opposed to 
China, the species is likely to be hardier the olive-green colour as seen In the greeu- 
than is generally supposed, even in inland house. The great vigour of a free-growing 
districts, and even if cut a little from time plant is, like its fragrance, remarkable, and 
to time by frost or wind, when grown more so choice a subject Is worthy of much care, 
fully exposed near the sea, the species is Happily, however, the plant is not fastidious, 
sufficiently vigorous to grow out of it and and will grow quite well in ordinary soils 
recover. In any case, one can strongly re- that arc not over rich in humus. 



Lonicera Hildebrandi. 


commend it for planting around tlie eonst, 
and if removed as much as possible from tiie 
colder wind-swept areas, there should not be 
much trouble in making it a complete suc¬ 
cess. Frequently the Messrs. It. Veitch and 
Son, Exeter, bring sprays of its flowers from 
a plant grown under glass to the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, while at 
Hyde and other places it grows freely against 
a wall, the plant making growths several feet 
long during the season. The blossoms nre at 
first of a creamy tone of colour, presently 
merging into yellow, and finally, in the hey¬ 
day of their glory, assuming a rich orange 
shade, the long tube being of a fuscous orange 
tone on the outside. 


Cannas. 

These were at one time more popular than 
they apiicar to be at tlie present day, but 
even then they never appeared to me to be 
worth their place. It is readily admitted 
that, after the introduction of the dwarf and 
more freely flowering forms, Cannas were, in 
some degree, ornamental, but the older 
forms, tall and witli too robust foliage, with 
insignificant flowers, were, I fancy, ap¬ 
praised at more than their actual worth. 
They were chiefly employed in that style of 
•' bedding ” known ns “ sub tropical,” and 
Which, in addition to being in most eases en¬ 
tirely out of place, was very seldom a suc¬ 



cess. The better way in wbicli to use Cannas 
Is as [<ot plants. Grown in pots, they are 
very useful when there is a greenhouse or a 
conservatory of some size, and for which 
large plants are needed. Cannas nre by no 
means difficult to grow If it be remembered 
that they must be lilierally dealt with. Being 
of robust growth, when growing freely they 
must be copiously supplied with nourishment 
ami moisture. A very suitable compost con¬ 
sists of three parts of good fibrous loam and 
one part of well-decayed stable manure, with 
the addition of sufficient sand to make the 
whole porous. After flowering, the. plants 
ought to be gradually dried oil, although 
they should not be allowed lo get dust-dry, 
especially as regards the less robust varie¬ 
ties. The rhizomes may be left over winter 
in the pots In which they have been grown, 
and when growth is again visible they may 
be shaken out and repotted. Care must i>e 
taken at this stage that over-watering is not 
practised. W. McG. 

GARDE# PESTS AflD FRIE#DS. 

The Wart Disease. 

Fob fifteen years and upwards this disease 
has presented a serious problem to growers. 
Probably not a single county in Great Iiiitnin 
is free from wart disease, but certain dis¬ 
tricts suffer more than others. A wet season 
Is more favourable to the trouble than a dry 
one, and all kinds of soil may produce in¬ 
fected plants. Although a badly diseased 
plant may show no outstanding signs of in¬ 
fection, occasionally some of the lower leaves 
develop spongy, yellowish-green masses. 
When the plant Is lifted, some of the tubers 
arc found to have smaller outgrowths of a 
yellowish colour, like those of the Potato 
skin. For several years extensive researches 
have been carried on, and have resulted in a 
very important discovery. It has been estab¬ 
lished that certain varieties of Potatoes re¬ 
main immune to the disease, even although 
they are grown on Infected land. Obviously, 
therefore, (lie simplesl safeguard is to use 
only seed of 1 He immune varieties. This 
met hod of combating the disease has proved 
of great assistance to the British Potato- 
growing Industry, and, if followed loyally, 
win prevent loss and disappointment to hun¬ 
dreds and thousands of allotment-holders 
whose enthusiasm for food production re¬ 
mains unabated. 

In order to bring the Wart Disease Order 
of 1!)1!> prominently to the notice of the 
amateur grower of Potatoes, tlie Ministry 
lias issued a circular letter to working men's 
clubs and institutes, which have on their roll 
of members so many allotment-holders. With 
the circular letter is enclosed a poster, which 
clubs nre asked lo display in a conspicuous 
position on their premises. The piaster is as 
fo! lows : — 

Wart Disease of Potatoes. 

1.—If the disease apipears on your land, or 
on Potatoes in your possession, you must at 
once notify the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, even 1 hough you may have notified 
them in a previous year. 2 .—If your land is 
in an “ infected area,” or if wart disease 
has occurred on your land, you must plant 
only those varieties of Potatoes approved ns 
Immune to the disease. 

Immune Varieties Recommended for Planting. 

First eariles: Snowdrop or Witch Hill, 
Dnrgill Early. Second earliest Great Seol, 
Ally, Arran Comrade. Main crop: Majestic, 
Kerr’s Pink, Golden Wonder, Tlnwald, Per¬ 
fection, Abundance. 

In I he centre of the poster appenr.s a photo¬ 
graph of Potatoes affected with wart disease. 
This graphic illustration Mill render it easy 
for the allotment-holder to recognise the 
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it rouble should it occur anion* his own tubers. 
Ir; addition, the Ministry lias issued a wart 
disease leaflet, which will be supplied, to¬ 
gether with a copy of the Wart Disease 
Order o-f 1919, free on application to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Publications Branch, 
Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. The illustration 
which appears on the poster will also be sup- 
adled free of charge, together with a copy of 
the poster itself, lo any newspaper or 
(periodical desirous of publishing a reproduc¬ 
tion. 


THE KITCHEg GARDEN. 

The Outdoor Cultivation of 
Tomatoes. 

Although the Toumto is not a very hardy 
plant ir can he grown successfully out of doors 
in (lie drier parts of the British Isles during 
Hie summer. It must, however, receive 
special attention during the early stages of 
its growth, and to ensure a heavy crop of 
good quality fruits tlie border intended for 
the plants should lie heavily manured some 
time in advance of the planting season. In 
order to make the most of tire short growing 
season the best practice is to sow the seeds in 
boxes early in April and germinate them In 
slight heat in a well-aired hothouse. After 
Hie plants have grown up sufficiently to show 
the first two true leaves they should be trans¬ 
ferred singly lo 3 inc-U pots and grown for a 
few weeks in a warm house where there Is 
plenty of air and light. During this period 
they may he gradually hardened off, and 
after the end of May they can be planted out. 

A sheltered border with a southern aspect 
will be most suitable for their outdoor culti¬ 
vation. provided the soil is of a free texture 
and fairly rich in organic mat ter. The plants 
are usually set out in rows 3 feet apart, and 
it. is necessary to provide a strong stake for 
each plant so that it can be securely tied up. 
The Tomato requires a liberal supply of mois¬ 
ture, both at planting time and during the 
growing season, hence it is most essential to 
water the plants freely. As the stems elongate 
the Intersil shoots should be pinched off to 
allow the fruit-buds to develop fully in tlie 
nxlis of the leaves. With regard to 

Manuring, it can he safely staled that com¬ 
plete manures are always the most satisfac¬ 
tory for Tomatoes. Generally, a light dress¬ 
ing of dung with compost or leaf-mould will 
prove beneficial, but it lias been shown that a 
inrge amount of nitrogenous matter will pro¬ 
mote an excessive growth of leaf and stem. 
It is of the greatest importance to provide an 
adequate dressing of potash and phosphates. 
Potassium compounds increase the vigour of 
the plants n'ml enable them more rendily lo 
resist disease, while phosphates promote early 
ripening. These mineral fertilisers should be 
applied just after the soil has been dug over 
during the winter. There is no danger of 
these* manures being washed out of the soil. 

The following dressing per square rod is 
recommended 2 ozs. superphosphate, 4 ozs. 
bone-meal, 1 !b. sylvlnite (French potash satis 
20 per cent.), 1 lb. sulphate of ammonia, and 
1 lb. nitrate of soda applied as a top-dressing 
In several applications. 

Where fungoid diseases are troublesome a 
heavier dressing of potash should lie given. 
It has been proved at the Chesliunt Experi¬ 
mental Station that liberal treatment with 
potassic fertilisers makes the Tomato plants 
more resistant to bacterial stripe disease, and 
potash is altogether needful for the produc¬ 
tion of sound fruit of good quality. 

A. Rkrnbei.zpeb. 


Potato Early Puritan.— I am sufficiently old 
fashioned to still grow Early Puritan. It is 
a very tine variety, a heavy cropper, well 
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flavoured, and one which succeeds in almost 
every soil. To be quite candid, however, it 
the season Is exceptionally wet. Early Purl- 
tar. Is predisposed to disease—In these gar¬ 
dens, at all events, although this may not be 
the case everywhere. Some four or five years 
ago I got n variety under the name of Early 
Queen, or Queen of the Eariies, but t lie closest 
scrutiny of habit, growth, and Inker revealed 
absolutely no difference between that variety 
and Early Puritan. W. McG. 


The Outdoor Mushroom Crop. 

Pan ally sound reason bo assigned for the 
great collapse of tlie above in certain dis¬ 
tricts? I am aware that climatic conditions 
are sometimes responsible for this, but they 
certainly do not apply to this particular case. 
For many years the crop on Ibis particular 
farm was very heavy, very substantial sums 
being annually realised by I lie sale of the 
same, and it. is no exaggeration to state that 
many fields were, morning after morning, 
doited nil over with Mushrooms. 

This, as I have said, went on for many 
years until few tilings wore regarded ns n 
greater certainty than tlie Mushroom crop, 
and then (I think in 191S) they failed so com¬ 
pletely to put in an appearance that a morn¬ 
ing round of the farm failed to provide a 
small baskelfuil, and a similar failure was 
exiperlenced in 1919 and 1920. Falling tlie 
ability to connect such a collapse with any 
climatic Influence, I wondered if anything put 
on the land in tlie way of an artificial manure 
was responsible, but tills does not appear to 
have been so: indeed, so far ns the pasture 
land is concerned, there has been little varia¬ 
tion in the procedure, either grazing with 
cattle practically throughout the year or with 
sheep and laying up for hay. Anyhow, it is 
one of the phases of plant life, or, rather, of 
disappearance very difficult of explanation. 
Perhaps some Gardening reader may throw 
a little light on the subject. Whilst on the 
subject of Mushrooms and, incidentally, 
edible fungi reminds me that I have looked in 
vain in this neighbourhood for an old 
favourite (Agaricus procerus). It is looked 
on with marked disfavour by the majority of 
Iioople, but makes a decidedly appetising dish 
and is more easily digested than the common 
Mushroom. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


Tomatoes. 

If anyone can plant Tomatoes on a border 
under a south wall the probability is that in 
a hot summer, crops will he heavy and pay 
well for the outlay, hut even supposing tlie 
season lie only moderately warm, there is still 
a great, advantage in using the shelter 
afforded by a wall, as It gives one tlie oppor¬ 
tunity of utilising spare frame-lights, leaning 
them to the wall and so making a temporary 
glass structure for them. Under them, 
screened from- cold winds, fruit will ripen 
quicker than on plants not. so sheltered. 
Where south borders are not available the 
sunniest, position slipuld at least ho selected 
for the plants, and away from other subjects 
that will be likely to give shade or smother 
them. Too often one notices Tomatoes dotted 
about gardens amongst other things and from 
the start they are handicapped. 

The time of planting out of doors is one 
dependent upon the season and size of tlie 
plants, as well as locality. Generally speak¬ 
ing, it is better to err on the side of late 
planting, as getting them out of doors too 
early sometimes means that they receive a 
check from which it takes weeks to recover. 

Tomatoes uxdkr glass.— It is altogether 
different with plants under glass. They are 
very accommodating ami can he grown in pels 
or boxes, or planted out in a lied but. there is 
no occasion to provide very large pels or 
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boxes, as good results are now obtained with 
those of moderate dimensions—7-inch pots, 
for Instance—provided one is prepared to feed 
them when the first truss lias set. There is 
no better compost for Tomatoes than turf 
which has lain a year, leaf-mould, and a 
good handful of bone-meal for a start, leaving 
room for further supplies of food later. The 
system generally practised of growing plants 
on the long rod or single stem is one worthy 
of adoption, particularly in small houses. 
Plants should he so quartered in the green¬ 
house that they will lie able to obtain the 
maximum amount of sun, and ventilation 
must be provided either from the roof or one 
side of the house. Tomatoes should not lie 
exposed to cold currents of air—ns from 
ventilators open on both sides. Stimulants 
help the plants greatly, especially at the half¬ 
way stage, and these should be varied, sheep 
or cow droppings well diluted, or gome of the 
fertilisers on tlie market. Watering ought to 
be done in Ihe morning if al all possible; at. 
any rate, closing the house Last, thing at night 
with the roots saturated and the place full of 
moisture should he avoided. 

If any plants exhibit signs of disease it is 
better to at once take them out and bum lbom 
with the soil, as In the case of “sleepy” 
disease it spreads rapidly and quickly infects 
other plants. For small houses It will often 
be found more profitable In Ihe long run to 
purchase the requisite number of plants 
rather than raise seedlings. Usually one ob¬ 
tains nn earlier crop. Varieties noted for 
their good cropping qualities are numerous. 
For the oiien. Holmes’ Open Air and Carter's 
Sunrise are excellent. For indoors, Sutton’s 
Winter Beauty, Maincvop, and Abundance 
may he relied upon. Golden Queen is one of 
the best of the yellow sorts. Midlander. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chou de Burghley. —How many gardeners 
now grow Chou de Burghley, which was, at 
one time, so popular? Its loss may he re¬ 
gretted, for in midwinter, when Cabbages or 
Coleworts began to fail, it was invaluable. 
It lias been described as a Cabbage Broccoli, 
that is, given time and proper culture, a 
Broccoli develops within what, to outward 
appearance, is a Cabbage. Concerning its 
flavour there can lie no two opinions, and if 
seeds be sown in June Ihe seedlings will he 
ready to occupy tlie ground from which early 
Potatoes are lifted, and tlie heads will come 
in at tlie time above indicated. If wanted 
earlier, of course, seeds mnv be sown now.— 
W. McG. 

Asparagus—old plants.— The length of time 
a plant will live depends on the soil and sur¬ 
roundings, also on the attention given it. This 
holds good with Asparagus under cultivation. 
I have never had this brought to my notice 
so Clearly as in the past October when visit¬ 
ing the gardens at Dilllngton Park, near 
Ilminster. In the kitchen garden there are 
some beds forty years old. To my surprise they 
are still in good health. The ripened growths, 
I noticed in October, were C feet to 7 feet 
high, with scarcely a gap in the hods. Each 
year they receive a dressing of farmyard 
manure, and in summer a dressing of salt.— 
J. Crook. 

Kale-Scotch and other kinds _When look¬ 

ing to-day (March 12th) at a big patch of 
Scotch Kale I was Impressed with the differ¬ 
ence in the growth of those very much curled 
compared with that of the plain-leaved plants. 
The former had only just commenced to make 
young growth, while Hie latter had new 
growth 0 inches lo 8 inches long. In the 
former lot compact curled heads keep up Hie 
supply later, a decided gain. But when the 
winter is severe the frost and snow are held 
in the foliage, and the plants are often killed, 
while the pin in-leaved sorts escape.—W est 
SURREY. 
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in honey transport. Obviously, therefore, 
we strive to keep the inhabitants of our hives 
occupied with honey, or its equivalent. This 
is spring stimulation, or spring feeding. If 
honey be coming in, supply either very little 
syrup, and only at night, or even none at all. 
Always regulate your supply of spring syrup 
so that there shall never lie any for storing, 
after the bees have had sullieieut to consume 
as daily food. Therefore, feed slowly with 
spring-time syrup. 

Of course, too, spring feeding must com¬ 
mence and end according to the demands of 
the season and the claims of the particular 
locality and district. Discretion must al¬ 
ways be' used. The general recliie is in the 
proportion of four pints of water to 5 lbs. of 
sugar—pure cane sugar (guaranteed) only. 
Let the water he more than this rather than 
lees. Some experienced beekeepers recom¬ 
mend seven plats of water to 10 lbs. of sugar. 
Vinegar is not necessary, nor salt, but if any 
be added, let it be one tablespoonful of 
vinegar to every seven pints of water, and 
just under that quantity of salt, both to be 
added at the boil. Boil for a couple or three 
minutes, and be careful to slir without eessu 
I Ion over a slow' tire. 

There are still many honey sellers—1 will 
not call them beekeejiers—who are culpably 
careless about cleanliness and tidiness. Just 
recently I have been told of a honey seller on 
a eomiiuratively large scale whose hive loca¬ 
tion presented an appearance olosely resem¬ 
bling that of a yard where old tin I nixes, 
wooden eases, and rotten sacks and carpeting 
were deposited. Bees were plentiful, but the 
general aspect gave n distinct shock to the 
amateur beekeeping visitor—a lady whose 
own apiary is in Glass Al. and who had 
never before been to the apiary of a man 
producing honey for sale. I should like to 
have given the word-for-word description 
which this lady gave me of what she saw. 
Fortunately for the good name of the cult, 
and of amateurs particularly, my friend, 
and. may I add. disciple is nol in the leasi 
likely to be drawn away from the exem¬ 
plary laws of cleanliness and neatness which 
control her own apiary. She saw the horrors 
of it all. hut she also saw a good deal of 
humour in the scene which met her astonished 
eyes. 

If honey can lie produced under such con 
ditions, who will doubt my often-repeated 
statement that bees require little hard work. 
Bill, on the other hand, who that keeps bees 
will permit himself to possess an apiary, large 
or small, in a state which furnishes a daily 
censure upon his methods—indeed, such it 
sight, even one-half as tad, would be an mi 
enviable reflection, self-applied, upon the 
general character of the owner. 

_13. R. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Beekeeping in Glamorgan.— The report of 

I In' Glamorgan Beekeepers' Association for 
l‘J20 states that last season was very pro¬ 
mising at the start, but very little honey was 
stored after May, the reason being that the 
wld and wet weather continued until August. 
Swarms were numerous early in the season, 
and casts continued to emerge during the 
adverse weather, resulting in a large increase 
in the total number of stocks in existence 
throughout the county. At the restocking 
apiaries twenty-seven nuclei were rea red- 
sixteen at. Treforest and eleven at Rhubinn. 
Besides these, nuclei reared from bees sup¬ 
plied from restocking apiaries in 1919 were 
sent, out—five from Penarlh and six from 
Aberdare. The local experts generally rc- 
l>ort that 1920 was the worst year ever ex- 
Ioriented, no surplus honey being taken after 
Ihe early part of June. Isle of Wight 
disease, although not. so prevalent, is not eu- 

I I rely eradicated in the county. Hopes Rre 
entertained of more favourable returns this 
year. 
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TRADE NOTES. 

Industrial conditions in America. —Mr. 
Ernest J. I’. Benn, the managing-director of 
Renn Brothers, Lid., is sailing for America 
in the “Aqultsinia ” on the 2,'lrd for the pur¬ 
pose of studying industrial conditions in the 
United States. He will devote particular at¬ 
tention to the problem of tile readjustment of 
wages in view of falling prices, and the steps 
which are being taken to re-establish over¬ 
seas trade. Ills tour will embrace most of 
Hie industrial cities tat ween New York and 
Kansas, and Chicago and Quebec. As 
Ireasurer of the Industrial League he will 
visit many of the I rude organisations, both of 
employers and employed, and he is also pro¬ 
vided with special facilities for examining the 
industrial side of the leading Universities. 
One of the results of the tour will be a 
strengthening of those relations with technical 
publishers in America, which is so needful 
iu view of the ever-increasing demand for in¬ 
dustrial technological works among the whole 
of the English-speaking people. With the in¬ 
tensive cultivation of German trade, which 
may be looked for in view of the linancial 
situation of middle Europe, there is a greater 
need than ever for the exchange of ideas and 
eo-operatlon between the English-speaking 
nations. Mr. Benn, as the managlng-direclor 
of tile largest technical publishing house ou 
this side of the Atlantic, will undoubtedly be 
able to help along Ibis movement. 

Sulphuric acid supplies. —Messrs. Walter 
Voss and Co.. Ltd., desire to draw our readers' 
at tention to I he following special arrange¬ 
ments which have been made, so that users of 
Voss safety cyanide packages may obviate 
the widespread difficulty in obtaining sul¬ 
phuric acid. Users iu the Leu Valley district 
can now draw on their local slock of acid 
which is kept at Entield. This is put up in 
sealed earthenware bottles, each containing 
Ij 11>. of concentrated acid at lid. per lb. 
i bottles included). .Special provision has been 
made to send concent rated sulphuric acid by 
rail (up to a distance of 200 miles) in special 
earthenware jare, containing 9 lb. or 18 lb. of 
Hie acid, the price heing Is. 4d. and lOd. per 
lb. for the 9 lb. and IS lb. respectively. These 
prices, although inclusive of jars and rail 
charges, are, we understand, much lower than 
l hose at which sail able acid can often be 
obtained locally. This offer is made, it is 
added, simply in the hope that these facili¬ 
ties for obtaining sulphuric acid may lead to 
a still further popular use of e.vaniding. 

Messrs. Cunningham, Fraser, and Co., 
Edinburgh. —The business of Messrs. 
Cunningham. Fraser, and Co., established for 
so many years at the Comely Bank Nurseries, 
Edinburgh, has been converted into a private 
joint-stock company with a capital of £5,000 
in £1 shares. 

The King has sent hie annual subscription 
of £5 5s. to the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution, of which he is patron. The Duke 
of York will preside at the 78th anniversary 
festival dinner in aid of the funds at the 
Hotel Victoria on May 24th. 

The Prince or Wales has consented to be¬ 
come a patron of the Royal Botanic Society 
of London, Regent's Park. 


Asparagus foliage (J. S.).—Seeing you only 
want the Asparagus foliage as an accompani¬ 
ment to cut flowers, you should get Aspara¬ 
gus plumosus nanus, Asjiaragus Sprengeri, or 
any of the kinds which can be grown in pots 
in the greenhouse. Plants of these you can 
lmrcha.se from any nurseryman in your neigh¬ 
bourhood. Of course, you can raise the ordi¬ 
nary Asparagus from seed or procure roots, 
planting In April iu soil which must be pre¬ 
pared at once. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Sowing annuals ( C . E. IS.). —Yea, you may 
with every lioiie of success sow annuals iu 
tic: ]iositiou you mention. There are now so 
many animals I bat every taste, van be grati- 
lied. The sorts you mention are good. Y’ou 
should also include Baby-blue-eyes (Neuio- 
phila iusignls), Godelia, Eschscholtziu, Lep- 
tisophon, Limnanthes Douglasi, Linaria, 
Neiuesia, I’ortulaca, Saponurin, VI scar in, 
l’hueelia campamilaria. Cornflower, Itrachy- 
eome itaridi folia, Li mm), and many others. 
To see annuals at their best, the seeds musl 
be sown very thinly, and the seedlings 
thinned if need be. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Olearia Haasti (II. S.).—This forms a 
dense-growing, .some wlia ( lumpy bush, clothed 
with deep green Box-tike leaves. If is not 
nearly so graceful as some other siieeies, but. 
as a set-off, is far hardier and more indif¬ 
ferent to soil and situation. It is easily in- 
creased by cuttings put in the autumn into 
pots of sandy soil and ke)>t in an ordinary 
garden frame till rooted. The frame must 
be kept close and shaded during brig lit sun¬ 
shine. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Ed. Murphy .—So far as we inn judge from 
I he sketch, the idea of making a rock garden 
is as good as any. The piece of ground 
could be divided by forming slops from the 
walk to the open gravelled si a ee in fronl of 
ilie house. In the case of the slope iu front 
of the walk, we should do away with the 
Laurels and plant ihe siwce with flowering 
shrubs, of which there is now such a wide 
choice, and which ought to do well in your 

district.- Major C. .1. Hope .—Write to 

Messrs. R. Veltch and Son. Exeter.- Mm 

M. Dawson .—See reply to your query in our 
issue of March 5th of this year, p. 140, under 
“ Short Replies." 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 

Names of plants.— A. I’.—l. Saxifraga 
ligulata ; 2, Epiruedium macranihuni ; 3, 
Cydonia japonica ; 4, Tradescantla virginica. 

- ,J. O. —1, Anemone coronaria var. ; 2, 

Cyiierus alternifollus; 3, Epiphylium trun¬ 
cal um ; 4, Ophiopogou Jahuran variegatum. 

-If. —1, Agathiea cielestis; 2. Cornus 

Mas: 3, Serinm Sleboldi; 4, Lygodium scan- 

dens.-.11. 0. IS. —1, Scilla bifolia alba ; 2, 

Doronicum ldantagineum ; 3. Mahonla (Iter- 
hells) Aquifolium: 4. Forsylhia suspeusa.— 

J 0. —Spiriea Thuutargi ; 2, Vinca major ; 3, 
Anemone ntannina; 4, Schizanthus pin- 

natus.- B. —1, Bertaris Darwini; 2, Daffo 

dil Orange Phot nix ; 3, Ornithogaluin nutans ; 
4, Saxifraga (Megaseul cordifolia.— J. N. S- 
—1, Pteris eretiea ; 2. Oyrtomium falcatuin : 
3, Adiantum scutum ; 4, Streptosolen Jame¬ 
son!.- .S', B. —1. Narcissus maximus; 2, N. 

cornuus. -If. J. K.— 1, Dog’s Tooth Violet 

IBryllironium Dens ennis) ; 2, Berberis Dnr- 
wilni : 3, Iverria japonica II.-pi. ; 4, Anotna- 

theca cnienta.- Bilbrook.—Shrub with 

sticky foliage: Diplaeus gluUno.sus. Bose- 
purple flowers: Magnolia Lennei. Blue 
flower: Grape Hyacinth (Muscat ri liotry- 
oides). White flnu:rr: Triteleia uniflora, in 
future when sending plants for name please 

number each si*ecimen.- Edward W. Tat- 

ter salt.- -Ituellla" maemiifha. 

Name of fruit.— Rev. G. Eilleul.— Pear was 
Winter Nelis. See issue of January 22nd <0 
this year, p. 50. 
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Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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Fruit Blossom. 


1 have never seen Pour trees more heavily 
laden with blossom than tilts spring. A year 
ago at tills time they looked quite as promis¬ 
ing, but we gathered no Pears. So far, we 
have had better weather titan we had last 
April, although at: the time of writing we 
art- by no means out of the wood. The 
reason for the fruit failure last season was 
no doubt largely due to the inclement, weather 
experienced when the blossom had fully ex¬ 
panded. We have had a touch of frost— 
3 degs. on the night of the Till—here iu the 
Midlands, accompanied by a north wind, tint 
as tlie blossom was dry, I do not think it has 
suffered. Hail, wind, and rain do more 
damage than frost if it does not exceed 4 
degs., although Gooseberries and Currants, 
being nearer the ground, are often slightly 
damaged when no more is registered. l!e- 
tween the last week in April and May 3rd Is, 
however, the most critical ivrlod in relation 
to most fruit blossom. 

Apples, Cherries, and Plums look very pro¬ 
mising. as do all hush fruits. Strawberries 
are just beginning to move. Despite the mild 
winter, the blossoms are no-t so forward ns 
in some years. There Is much yet to learn 
concerning good and had seasons. An easy 
explanation of the latter Is lo lay the-blame 
on frost, halt, and had weather generally. 
Jtilt, there are oilier causes which work 
against us. and it is in ascertaining which of 
the many is (he most responsible where in¬ 
formal ion is most lacking. Considerable 
work in pollinating fruit blossom lias been 
done bolli here and in America, the outcome 
of which, amongst oilier tilings, lias been to 
prove that certain varieties of all the lead¬ 
ing fruils are self sterile. These observa¬ 
tions have been for the most part carried out 
by enclosing Hie blossoms in specially pre- 
ixi red bags, thus preventing insect or any other 
influence which Nature resorts to in order lo 
enable trees to carry out their proper func¬ 
tions. In most cases natural influences alone 
must determine the selling of blossom, and 
experiments that do not take Ibis into ac¬ 
count leave something to be desired, and are 
not. in my opinion, to be taken ns conclusive 
evidence that a given variety is incapable of 
setting its fruit without assistance from the 
pollen of another variety of the same species. 
An Instance bearing oil this lias come within 
my experience. I had two trees of Brnui- 
ley’s Seedling planted thirty yards from eacli 
other, and over 200 yards away from any 
other Apple. Up to ten years old they bore 
fruit corresponding to 1 heir age. Then came 
three seasons of barrenness, although they 
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continued in good health ntul blossomed 
freely. It was high time liien to investigate 
the reason. It was some time before it 
dawned on me that it might be attributed to 
neighbour having dispensed with his bees. 

I had previously congratulated myself on_ 
llieir proximity lo the trees, but it was only' 
afler I lie third year of their removal that 
llieir influence was really seen lo lie lacking. 
It not being convenient to plant another 
variety hard by, it was decided lo introduce 
some bees. They were procured in the sum- 


l 



• Narcissus moschatus ( Hawarth ). 
(See page 244.) 


mer following on (lie (bird barren season, 
and since then, with the exception of the last: 
—a notably bad year—I he trees have borne 
as they should do for four seasons so far. 
Although the results point strongly in favour 
of bees, I must add that, coinciding with 
their appearance on the scene, the roots have 
been top-dressed with nitrate of soda at the 
rate of ^ oss. lo the square yard just before 
the blossom expanded, and spraying lias been 
given more attention, so these may have 
helped considerably towards the improve¬ 
ment. Another instance of self-ferllllty that 
has been under my observation for over 
twenty years is an old Lord Suflield Apple 
in a town garden. No oilier tree of its kind 
is within sight of it, and, so far as I am 
aware,"there are no hives of bees anywhere 
near, and yet in most seasons it bears fruit, 
and in good ones carries an enormous crop. 


Unlit we have reliable information as to 
which varieties are incapable of setting fruit 
with their own pollen, there is no doubt that; 
Hie wisest plan is to plant where possible 
Iwo or three separate sorts. Even then they 
must all lie in blossom at about Hie same 
time to he of use to each other. 

In the meantime, we can only plod on and 
work on fuels which come within one's own 
limited sphere. An Illustration of this I re¬ 
member in the cn.se of a batch of cordon- 
trained I’llmastou Duchess Pear. They oc¬ 
cupied a south wall along with some Peaches. 
They Jmd been brought from another garden 
when six years old, but they failed entirely 
to set any fruit until every third tree had 
been taken out. and Olliers substituted— 
namely, Louise Bonne of Jersey and Williams' 
Bon Chretien. They are now satisfactory. 
nnd the lesson derived from the result will 
not be forgotten. Another point which 1 
have often pondered over without any satis¬ 
factory ending is Hie tendency of many varie¬ 
ties of Apples, Pears, and Plums to bear only 
In alternate years. One could name several, 
nnd yet they do not. all fail In one season. 

J. 


llotes of the Week. 

The Scarlet Windflower (Anemone fulgens). 
—During the latter end of March nnd the 
early days of April little groups of this bril¬ 
liant flower have been conspicuous on bright 
sunny days. All Ihc plants are naturalised 
i'l the Grass, where they mingle wjth Daffo¬ 
dils, Squills, and Grape Hyacinths, and they 
produce a charming effect.—E. M. 

Pinus Bungeana. —A few weeks ago. in a 
list of the genus Pinus, there was a mention of 
P. Bungeonn (as the name ought to bo spelt). 
Hie remarkable species of which Hie bark 
I urns to a silvery-wliite when full-grown, 
planted in many places near Peking. There 
are reproductions of good photographs of 
some fine specimens in the Kew Garden 
Bulletin No. 8. of 3911. showing the white 
bark of old trees.—E. S., Ottery fit. Mary. 

Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride..— I know some 
gardens in which this is left undisturbed for 
years and forms big clumps, in others, again, 
it lias been left loo long and has succumbed 
because of the want of division and resliug 
for a lime. It is always wise to lift Hie conns 
every two years or so when Ihc foliage has 
ripened off. I know a private garden where 
The Bride nnd other early-flowering Gladioli 
flourish so well that Hie surplus conns arc 
often sold. It is a south of Scotland garden, 
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where the climate Is mild and the soil light, 
though fertile. The Gladioli form mngnl- 
licent clumps and arc lifted every two or 
three years, as a rule, and replanted about a 
month afterwards. A great many people fail 
with The Bride and others of its class by 
planting the conns too late. I like to plant 
in August, or earlier if jiossible, and to cover 
the s|tot where they are planted with some 
litter for the first winter.—S. A. 

Narcissi in the hedgerow. "-When visiting 
recently the interesting gardens at, Rransgora 
House, the charming residence of Mrs. Wynd- 
ham l’ain, near the Xew Forest. I was much 
impressed with the Inanity of the numerous 
Narcissi growing in a very informal manner 
on a long hedge hank bordering a wood. On 
the Grass at the foot of fills hank, as if they 
had crept there, were other Narcissi holdly 
encroaching on I lie ground in places, and in 
others just touching 1 lie level portion. All 
were old forced bulks which had been planted 
in the bank in past years—a really charming 
use to make of them. The blooms were won¬ 
derfully flue, too.—G. G. li. 

The Rose-bud Cherry (Primus penduln).— 
Growing in a cold, bleak, and exposed posi¬ 
tion near the waterside, this beautiful 
Japanese Cherry is now—the end of March— 
laden with blossom. The branches, which 
reach the ground, are smothered with clus¬ 
ters of single pale rose flowers. This Cherry 
is one of the earliest to bloom, and with age 
is very picturesque, the slender branches 
falling across each other, very often several 
deep. These elegant sprays form excellent 
material for indoor decora Hon, and when 
used in tall vases tlieir graceful character is 
displayed. The Rose-bud Cherry Is happy 
alike in both light and heavy -soils, producing 
annually a profusion of lovely blossoms, it 
is one of the most picturesque Cherries in 
cultivation, and may he increased by layers 
or cuttings.—G. M. S. 

Erythronium Dens-canis Rouge Trappeuse. 
—There are half-a-dozen varieties of the 
Dog's-tooth Violets which, blooming ten days 
later than tlie old form, prolong the blooming 
season of litis pretty little spring flower. They 
not only bloom later, but have larger flowers, 
which vary in colour from almost white to 
deep pink. The foliage of these late-blooming 
varieties is broader and more heavily marked, 
and in the case of Rouge Trappeuse the varie¬ 
gation is so distinct that lids variety is worih 
growing for its leaf beaul.v alone. I fancy 
that it must, be identical with the variety de¬ 
scribed in .a recent. Issue. 1 grew all these 
varieties some years ago, hut, with a good 
many other tilings of worth, most of them 
disappeared during our time of trial. The 
Dog's tooth Violets are very useful. 'They 
will thrive in any ordinary soil, and, once 
established, can easily be kept in a good 
blooming condition. They thrive among low- 
growing shrubs, and should lie at Dome in Hie 
woodland and even in the Grass where it is 
not very coarse. Marly-blooming spring 
flowers that demand so little care are May 
precious.—J. Conxmr.i.. 

Fruit trees in bloom. —Few objects are 
more interesting and beautiful during the 
spring and early summer months than our 
fruit, trees when in bloom, and we see no 
good reason why the fruit garden should not 
constitute n necessary portion of the pleasure 
ground of every country house. What, more 
beautiful than the Apple, l’ear. Cherry, and 
Rhim when in full bloom? Rut it is seldom 
they are so placed that their beauty can be 
enjoyed. They are too frequently to he 
found in Hie kitchen garden or in some out- 
of-the-way, neglected place known as the 
“ orchard.” As an improvement on this, 
might not these same fruit trees he given a 
place in the pleasure grounds, where they 
would prove both ornamental and useful? 
Clumps of varied forms and dimensions of 
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pyramidal or otherwise trained trees, could 
be planted, while single standard trees of 
various kinds might lie allowed to assume 
tlieir natural habit, tlie whole traversed by 
walks lo enable Hie fruit to be examined. 
Dy adopting such a system of grouping, and 
adhering lo an arrangement which would 
associate Hie fruit garden with the pleasure 
grounds in such a way as to constitute, as it 
were, n necessary and important portion of 
the same, and to some extent a combination 
of the useful and the ornamental, one can 
hardly fail to give additional interest to the 
surroundings of country houses or small re¬ 
sidences at all seasons of tlie year. 

Freesias in the open.— Ii may interest you 
to know that Freesias have been flowering 
since March 21«t j n this garden. They wore 
planted some nine or ten years ago in a warm 
spot, in front of a low wall, aspect 15 degs. 
east of south, and have never failed since, 
coming up year after year in the same spot. 
Of course, the plant does not grow so vigor¬ 
ously in the open as it does in a greenhouse, 
cold or heated. Rut the fact, says a good 
deal for the climate of Devon, live utiles 
from the coast, and nt an elevation of 250 
feel above sea level.—E. ft., Ottcry tit. Mari/. 

The Forsythias in S.W. Scotland,— This 
spring the Forsythias are flowering witli I he 
greatest freedom in many gardens In S.W. 
Scotland. F. viridlssima has been super¬ 
seded On the gardens of the district, 
by F. suspensa and F. s. Fortune!, the 
greater brightness being largely Ihe cause 
of this. The finest bushes on the walls are 
those which are not spurred in close to Hie 
wall, but are allowed lo grow freely. In 
comparatively few places in this district are 
the Forsythias grown as bushes in I lie open, 
being generally given the shelter of walls.— 
Dumfries. 

Ornithogalum umbellatum splendens.— 

This is much superior to the type, because of 
Its finer flowers, la some gardens it does 
not appear to Increase rapidly, but in others 
it is liable to become a weed. The true 
■rale of the Star of Bethlehem is to decorate 
the woodlands or wild garden, or to plant in 
some rough part in Ihe smaller garden, where 
it may increase freely. The variety O. u. 
splendens looks very line in a half-sliady 
wood, not too densely covered, or in some 
meadow land in the precincts of the wild 
garden. It is not attractive when closed, by 
reason of Ihe green on the hacks of the seg¬ 
ments taking from its purity, but when open 
during the day the glistening while (lowers 
are delightful when In masses.—S. Aisnott. 

A pleasing contrast.— Anemone bland,a 
planted close to A. npenninn alba forms a 
pleasing contrast. The former commences to 
open ils bright blossoms in the beginning of 
March, and they are but little alfeeted by 
weather vicissitudes. Their ability to resist 
frost, cold winds, and heavy rains is remark¬ 
able. The white form of tlie Apennlne 
Anemone is very pure ami is certainly one of 
file most precious early spring flowers in 
cultivation. It has not quite the vitality of 
the typical form which lives happily from year 
lo year with but little care, and, once well 
established, is a joy for ever, hut needs a 
lillle culture. I believe that it is subject lo 
soil sickness and is liable lo die out. This 
happened to my stock some years ago, and 
instead of having hundreds I have but two 
or three dozen plants. Every third year Ibis 
Anemone should lie divided and replanted in 
nice free soil, and the plants will make a 
finer growth, llio flowers will lie larger and 
purer, and more numerous. On account of its 
pure beauty this white variety is worthy of 
Hie best, al tent Ion.—J. Conxiiir.r.. 

Notes of the week.— The Editor will he 
grateful to readers who will kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. 


FRUIT. 

Peach Blister. 

lx many gardens tills is llie greatest dilfi- 
culty there is to contend with in the outdoor 
cultivation of both Reaches and Nectarines. 
Different means are employed to save the 
bloom from frost, and a good set of fruit may 
be secured and every promise for a good 
crop, but so badly are the trees injured by 
blister some weeks inter that not only does 
tlie young fruit drop wholesale, but Ihe trees 
often have a struggle lo outgrow the evil. 
That blister is practically unknown in trees 
growing under glass, and that those trained 
to smith and west walls suffer more during 
some seasons than in others, prove, I think, 
that tDo mischief is caused by unfavourable 
conditions of the atmosphere, especially when 
a very low night temperature follows bright, 
balmy days, with perhaps cold showers. 
During some seasons 1 have fancied that, 
certain kinds are more liable to blister than 
others, but have come to the conclusion that 
tills is not the case, as trees Ilia I escaiie this 
season may he tiie worst attacked next, and 
rice versa. 

The safest plan I know of to ward off at¬ 
tacks is to retain the same protection that 
proved effectual against frost. The only pro¬ 
tection I give Ihe outdoor Reach trees Is a 
double thickness of Strawberry net. This is 
placed in position and allowed to hang 
loosely about IS inches from Ihe walls. I 
shall not t Dink of removing the net until it is 
seen that the young shoots a re safe, and that 
the tender leaves have sufficient texture to 
withstand without injury a sharp breeze and 
a low temperature. With the cultivation of 
Readies under glass, it is usual to commence 
disbudding directly it can he decided which 
new shoots should he retained and which arc 
not required. The early removal of suiKir- 
tluous growth enables the grower lo ply tlie 
syringe freely and expose the young fruit to 
light and air. but then there are no risks to 
run and nothing to fear in the way of cold 
rains, cutting winds, or nipping frosts. 

To strip outdoor trees in the same way and 
at the same, early stage of growth is a mis¬ 
take. and may lead to much mischief follow¬ 
ing, unless the weather prove unusually mild 
and favourable. The trees may be gone over 
with advantage, removing ill-placed fruit and 
loaf growth that is found contracted be¬ 
tween the main brandies and the brickwork. 
Such shoots would not be required to furnish 
the trees; their present position affords no 
protection to tlie young fruit, while, being 
hampered in growth, they have a tendency 
to encourage greenfly and other insect life. 
Ir is different with what is generally termed- 
breast wood and the numerous side slmols, 
and, though probably only one out of every 
ten will he wanted for supplying fruiling 
wood for next season, the major pari of them 
may he retained for some time, ns they help 
to protect each other as well ns Iho fruit, 
while, should blister attack the trees, the 
grower has a belter selection of shoots, 
which, of course, is not 1 lie case when the 
final disbudding is done early and all at one 
time. When Hie number of shoots is reduced 
it should lie done piecemeal; many of them 
might lie pinched hack to form spurs. Some 
resort to syringing »lie 1 recs witli Quassia 
extract and other washes when they find Ihe 
foliage crippled with blister, but surely this 
is wrong, as Iho evil is not the result of in¬ 
sects, tliougD they are not slow In making 
the deformed leaves safe lurking-places. 
Drenching Hie trees perhaps late in the after¬ 
noon only adds to the trouble, as tlie foliage 
remains wet and enld all night. If, In spite 
or affording ■wliat night covering and protee- 
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tionnre possible, i! Is found that some of tlie 
leaves show signs of blister, then careful 
hand-picking should he resorted to and all 
damaged leaves removed. During the few 
weeks that blister Is likely to put in an ap- 
]>enranee one should refrain from soaking the 
borders with cold water. A. G. 


TREE S flflD SHRUBS. 

Some Showy Cherries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple blossom.— We are watching with 
Interest and not a little apprehension the de¬ 
velopment of the Apple blossom, and wonder¬ 
ing if fortune will be more favourable to us 
than last year, when, so far as tills neighbour¬ 
hood was concerned, there was an almost 
total failure. The loss of the Apple crop is 
specially hard on the small householder who 
lias no facilities for fmit-boltling, because 
fiom the li ne when the lust I’.luckberrios are 


Tin: ornamental Cherries are amongst the 
most beautiful of all flowering trees, the 
period of greatest beauty being from the 
middle of April to (lie middle of May about 
London, the time varying, however, by a 
week or two according to district and season. 
There are both single and double-flowered 
kinds. Two of the earliest to bloom are the 
Hose-bud Chfrrry (Pruntis pendula) and 1'. 
eubhirtella. Both are Jaiwnese trees, but 
they are much alike in leafage and flowers, 
but whilst I he former has pendent branches, 
the branches of P. suhhirtella are erect. The 
flowers are deep pink in the bad stage, paler 
when expanded. There is an nnluinn-Hower- 


Prunvs serrulata James U. Veitch. 


picked IIlit i 1 the UlmUirb is ready I here is 
nothing in the way of fresh fruit for the chil¬ 
dren when Apple stores are empty; and jam- 
making with small fruits, with sugar at the 
price it was last summer, was an expensive 
business, and certainly could not be done on 
an extensive scale. The Plum and Damson 
crops, too. were much below the average, and 
there was little of these fruits available for 
preserving. So far as the Apple blossom is 
concerned, too, one can seldom do anything 
in the way of protection; it is just a question 
of hoping for a safe set. I have sometimes 
known natural protection in the way of shelter 
decidedly helpful, but last year it made little 
difference. Of course, witb cordons and 
e«;mliers, if not too high, one can do a little 
protecting with the aid of stakes and netting 
or tiffany. Last, year a neighbour secured 
most acceptable crops of Ribslon and Lane's 
Prince Albert tn this way.—E. B. S , Ifnrcl- 
wict. 


lug form of 1*. suhhlrtelhi, known under the 
varietal name of P. s. autumnalis. P. aclda 
is a dwarf and single-flowered Cherry with 
white blossoms. It is very free flowering, but 
not more so than its several varieties of 
bushy luibit. particularly those called 
eminensnnd duntosn. which bloom well when 
a few feet high. They are excellent kinds 
for small gardens. The All Saints’ Cherry 
is a variety of tills species, and is commonly 
called scmperlloretis. It has a light, grace¬ 
ful habit, with semi-pendent branches, and 
has the peculiarity of blooming freely in 
spring, and again towards tlie middle of .sum¬ 
mer from the points of young shools. 

In the Beech woods of the Chiltern district 
large examples of the common Cherry or 
Gean. P. Avium, may often tie seen ns a per¬ 
fect sheet of blossom, testifying to its value 
ns a woodland tree. But for decorative garden 
work its variety P. A. flore-pleno. with doable 
white flowers, than which there is no more 


effective tree, is superior. The flowers hang 
In festoons from every branch throughout 
the greater ixirt of May. There is a single- 
flowered form of the common Cherry with 
weeping branches, which Is also a good gar- • 
den tree. Another effective small tree is the 
Kuropenn P. Cerasus, the wild Dwarf Cherry, 
a bush or small tree of which there is a good 
double-flowered form called P. C. flore-pleno, 
and another called P. C. Ilhexi. P. C. Marasea 
U another free-flowering variety. A lovely 
bush Cherry is found In P. jnponica, tlie 
type of which was introduced a few years 
ago. all hough forms with double white 
and double rose flowers have been known for 
a long while. The double-flowered forms are 
the best garden plants. They grow 3 feet or 
4 feet high, and flower freely every year, it 
is wise to cut some of the old wood out oc¬ 
casionally, to encourage strong, young shools 
from which the best flowers are borne. Any¬ 
one wishing to raise a stock of tills hush 
quickly should layer the brandies in Marclt. 
Good-rooted plants can then be lifted in Octo¬ 
ber. Frnnus Pennsylvania! is the wild Red 
Cherry of America. It grows nearly 40 feet, 
high, anil bears freely small white flowers 
that are followed by red fruits. 

The ornamental Cherries of all others to 
attract attention, however, are I*, pseudo- 
Cerasue and P. serrulata. Of both, double- 
flowered varieties are belter known than 
those with single flowers. Of the. former 
there is a beautiful double white, with pen¬ 
dent clusters of flowers, nnd of P. serrulata. 
1 *. s. flore-pleno, with double rose newel's : 
P. s. flore-iuteo plena, with greenish-yellow 
flowers ; ami James IL Veitch (here figured), 
with deep rosy-pink blossoms, are very lino. 
P s. Watered, with pink blossoms, is some¬ 
times placed under one species, and some¬ 
times under the other, hut probably it is cor¬ 
rectly a form of P. psoudo-Cerasus. lu most 
of these instances tiie flowers approach 2 
inches in diameter. P. Sargenti is a new 
Japanese species, with liandsoaue. sluglc, 
rose-coloured flowers. It usually blotpus lu 
April. 

Although these do not exhaust the decora¬ 
tive Cherries^ they will serve to show what 
a wealth of good garden trees the group 
contains, apart from the fruiting Cherries, 
which in'themselves are very lovely flower¬ 
ing trees. Fortunately, the Cherries arc 
easily grown provided they are given good 
garden soil. It is not wise to subject them 
to much pruning except in the one case men¬ 
tioned, nnd tlie removal of large brandies 
should be avoided if possible, for wounds 
often lead to gumming, which may prove 
fatal to the trees. As a rule. It is better to 
purchase small trees rather than to try to 
propagate one's own. although many kinds 
can be reared by budding them upon stocks 
of the common wild Cherry. D. 


Grafting trees and shrubs on the Mountain 
Ash. —What trees and shrubs can I graft on 
to the common Mountain Ash? I see French 
nurserymen use the Mountain Ash a great 
deal.—P. 

I It Is possible to got most of the ornamental 
Crab Apples. I’yrus Aria, I*, intermedia, I*. 
roLundlfolin, 1’. amerlcann. and various other 
s]«vies to grow when grafted uikiii Mountain 
Ash: In fact, many plants belonging to the 
family Rosacea' can be grown on this stock. 
It is not advisable to work on a stock species 
that are widely seisiraleil from Hie stock in 
general characters, and it is a safe plan to 
reserve each species as far as possible as a 
stock for its own varieties We are not in 
favour Of props gallon by grafting any further 
than is absohitelypiYjAftS^irf.J m 
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FERflS. 

Platyceriums or Stag’s-horn Ferns. 

Asio.Nd Ferns the Platyceriums or Staghorn 
Perns are a very interesting and peculiar 
group. They derive the name of Staghorn 
Perns from the fact that many of their 
leaves branch in such a way that they plainly 
recall the horns of a slag. Natives of Africa, 
America, Australia, and Asia, the l’laty- 
oerlums grow on the stems and branches of 
trees, and arc, therefore, epiphytic plants. 
They clasp the stems and branches with the 
barren leaves, while the fertile leaves grow 
out, so that in the Platyceriums two sorts of 
leaves or fronds are produced. Generally, 
these differing leaves are called sterile and 
fertile, owing to the fact that the sterile 
leaves serve as tlowcr-pots, while the ferlilc 
leaves produce spores, necessary for propaga¬ 
tion. Both sorts of leaves are green, and 
able to prepare food material for tlie plant, 
but tlie .sterile leaves decay much sooner, 
and later on turn brown. Both are furnished 
with a felly substance, which shows that 
they prefer a dry, rather than a moist, at¬ 
mosphere. Watering should never lie done 
on. but between, the leaves, and only an tlm 
morning of a sunny day, so that tlie plants 
can dry during tlie rest of the day. One of 
the principal things regarding tlie cultiva¬ 
tion of Piatyceriunis is the question of tlie 
feeding (food). 1 have often seen Plaly- 
ceriums in collections of plants making a 
very pxpor show because they were in want 
o' 1 food. One often thinks Platyceriums are 
epiphytic plants growing against trees, aiul, 
except (for a small quantity of decayed 
leaves, living only on air and water. Hav¬ 
ing plants in cultivation in a hothouse, wo. 
only give them, in addition to a small quan¬ 
tity of soil, air. and water ; but this is 
wrong, and we think loo much of tlie word 
epiphytic. 

Thinking of tlie Platyceriums us they grow 
in nature) we will see birds, monkeys, and 
other animals taking shelter during Hie night, 
between tlie leaves, and, leaving this place 
in lliij morning, the excrements are left, 
while sometimes a •sick animal dies on the 
spot itself, remaining us food for the plant, 
and thus we can easily understand that 
Platyceriums get move than air and water. 
By strong feeding, with a mixture of leaf 
soil, Sphagnum, peal, sand, and a good quan¬ 
tity of old cow manure, and giving some 
liquid manure three or four times during the 
summer months, strong and lienltliy-looking 
plants will be obtained. 

Plioi’AG atiox.— Excepting some Plalyceriume 
which can be propagated by division, tlie 
best way of propagating is by sowing spores. 
Sown in a clean seed-p-on on very fine soil, 
and covered with a glass -plate, these siiorcs 
sometimes germinate after a few weeks, at 
other times after a few months. When the 
youug plants are raised we can transplant 
them into pots. However, tlie best plan is 
to hind them against, a piece of cork. In 
lids cork a little hole is made, through 
which is put a piece of copper wire, so 
that, the plant can be hung up. Having pro- 
paired a soil mixture of Sphagnum, leaf soil, 
peat, sand, and charcoal powder, not for¬ 
getting some old cow manure, make a little 
bed of this soil on Hie piece of cork. I’ut 
the Plalycerium oil this soil, cover il witli 
Sphagnum, and bind il all together on tlie 
cork with some copper wire, without, touch¬ 
ing the plant itself. Thus settled on the 
cork, hang tlie Plalycerium near tlie glass, 
and soon il will start to grow. When water¬ 
ing is necessary, this should lie done between 
the cork and the plant. After a year or so. 
when the plant is bigger, replace it against 
a larger -piece of cork. The following 

Species a xi> varieties are cultivated in the 
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Botanic- Gardens at Groningen (Holland.). 
In this Botanic Garden a beautiful collec¬ 
tion of Platyceriums—certainly one of the 
best in Europe—is to be seen, and mauy 
beautiful Platyceriums are raised and culti¬ 
vated here from spores :— 

P. alcicoiixe (P. bifurcatum), a native of 
Australia is one of the commonest. The 
plant is narrow-leaved, while each leaf is 
twice or more branched. Ill a young state, 
tlie leaves are furnished with a felt-like 
covering. Varieties of this kind are P. 
alcicorne majus, P. a. Hllli, and 1*. a. llilli 
majus. 

P. grande is certainly the largest of the 
Platyceriums. Tlie fertile leaves are very 
big, and branched in a beautiful way. I 
have seen piants of this species more than 
:) feet in diameter, and leaves with thirty- 
two branches. On the hack of the leaves 
spores are to lie found at the base of the 
first ramification, and a large area is occu¬ 
pied. P. grande not making runners (young 
plants), and dividing being thus impossible, 
is only propagated by spores. 

I-. Wai.i.ichi, from the Malay Peninsula, is 
much like P. grande. 'Tlie sterile leaves are 
divided very deeply. Tlie ferlile leaves are 
yellow, woolly-haired, deeply bipartite, with 
double-forked (bifurcated) parts. Spores 
are borne at the base of this Incision 

P. .-ETUioi-iet'M, thus named by Hooker, is 
called by Beauv P. stcmmarla. It is a small 
species from Africa, and wants a lot of atmo¬ 
sphere. The sterile leaves are not branched, 
and turn very soon to a brown colour. Tlie 
fertile leaves are thick and gross, and have 
strong veins. A variety is P. a-tliiopicum 
var. arigolense. In P. WillineUi. a native of 
Java, tlie sterile leaves remain upright and 
very much branched, as in llie case of P. 
grande. The fertile leaves form long, hang¬ 
ing ramifications. 

P. imoiiME is u very peculiar species. The 
leaves are in nil ways thicker and harder 
than in the other species. Spores are here 
found on a little kidney-shaped part at the 
base of the fertile leaves. This spore-hear¬ 
ing part lias the slmpie of a .shell or ear. 
Some authors have described this species as 
I*, co-ronariuni. 

P. Veitciii is described as of garden origin. 
OL’ no distinct elm racier, the leaves are noL 
much branched, and arc covered on the back 
with while, hairy felt. 

P. Wn.tiELMix.E Beoin.t: is a very rare 
species, and some authors think it a variety 
of P. grande; others of 1‘. Veit eh I. The fer¬ 
tile leaves hang down, and sometimes are tl 
feet long, while the sterile leaves are up¬ 
right, wide, and nearly il feel long (high). 
Near the first ramification a part of the 
leaves is occluded with spores. 

Other species are P. madagascarien.se, 
from Madagascar : P. andinum, P. Wanda-, 
1’ Vassei, I‘. Itidleyi, 1’. Hiberia, etc. ; but 
no doubt some of ttie.se may he considered 
as synonymous.—J. Van hex Berg, in Irish 
(!tii <lan in u. 

Shading Ferns. 

Tin: lime of year has again arrived when this 
is worth consideration. If tlie Ferns suffer 
during bright, sunshine, ns they will do in 
some cases, il; is through the previous treat¬ 
ment. not. being altogether a rational one. 
Those Ferns that have been up to tlie present 
growing in loo humid an atmosphere will 
feel tlie effect of bright sunshine first. This 
tends to develop the growth oftentimes to an 
abnormal extent. For instance, Adiantuin 
cnnealum and A. Farleyense when shaded too 
much will develop much larger pinna* Ilian 
when grown in more light, but it is done at 
the expense of substance with considerably 
less tissue than fronds with smaller pinnae 
have. These latter are unore enduring, suf¬ 
fering less during bright weather, and being 
at the same lime loss liable to injury from 


damp. The growth made under shade is alto¬ 
gether softer, although iu some pieo-ple’s eyes 
it may look the better of the two. Far too 
much shading is applied to Ferns. Ferns 
grown in houses that are too warm for them 
will, as a matter of course, suffer during 
bright sunshine through want of tissue as 
well as through lacking roots in proportion 
to top growth. Growing any plant, in too 
much heat means the development of top 
growth out of proportion to tlie- root growth ; 
hence the roots are weakened through their 
resources being too much taxed, and the- 
plant suffers throughout, but more especially 
when the sun shines brightly. If this sub¬ 
ject were more thought out than it is there 
would probably be- far lees shading used than 
at the present time, and Hint to manifest ad¬ 
vantage. it is not too much to say that the 
subject of 

Shading is not so thoroughly considered as 
it. should be. At times 1-t is altogether irra¬ 
tional. and bears not the slightest relation to 
the plants being dealt with. This is applicable 
to other than Ferns, but as regards these 
there is iu some quarters a papular idea that 
shading must be rigidly adhered to. Many 
Ferns never need to be shaded in the slightest, 
degree, provided they are not too close lo 
l he glass. When good, lasting fronds of 
Adiantuin euneatum are required for cutting, 
it is from plants well exposed that the best 
results are obtained, the (tale shade of the 
fronds in sui-li cases harmonising much better 
with the flowers. Adiantuin Farleyense, 
when well exposed lo the light, is lovely 111 
il, tinted fronds ; to ulso are A. rubelhim, A. 
tinctum, and A. Yeitchi. These latter three 
will, certainly, show their character under 
shade, blit the roseate tints five intensified 
by exposure. On the other hand, there are a 
few species, sueli as A. trupeziforme, A. car- 
diochilu-miin, A. cultratuui, A. Sanctie 
Cat berime. and a few others of like character, 
that must lie shaded. Most of the Aspleniums 
may bo grown exposed to light and uir. The 
Gymiiogrtimiuns show lo much better advan¬ 
tage witli (plenty of light ; the fronds, it is 
true, may not be so large, but the farinose 
powder is all 1110 , 11101-0 developed uiion them. 
A little shade is favourable to the Nepliro- 
hq is, 011 I he whole, but tlie llavallias enjoy 
more light. Of the Plerises, sueli as l’teris 
tricolor and P. argyrea undoubtedly require 
shading, but most of the others do not, or but 
the slightest amount. 

Hardy Ferns. —In shaded corners of the gar¬ 
den hardy Ferns are always attractive, and 
may succeed in places unsuited for other 
tilings. Growth is again active, and fresh 
groups «ui now be safely planted, or those 
already in existence can be arranged if neces¬ 
sary. I 11 most instances Informal masses of 
stone help to d.l.splny the Ferns lo better ad¬ 
vantage. esp>ecla)ly in the ease of tlie smaller 
and more delicate forms. On tlie oilier hand, 
the bolder and more robust Ferns, like tin* 
Male Fern and others, thrive better without 
roekwork. Tlie withered fronds ought not, 
yet to be removed, as they protect the young 
growths from frost.— Kirk. 

Grubs in garden.- In digging in the gar¬ 
den I find a number of tlie enclosed, which I 
never came across in my old garden. I shall 
be greatly obliged if you will kindly tell me 
(lie mime, etc., and if there is anything that 
will rid tin* soil of them.—K it Kat. 

[The grub you send is that of the cock¬ 
chafer. This grub feeds in the earth on the 
roots of a great number of different plants, 
and oflen does much damage to them. They 
are rather dillicult to deal witli, but if the 
soil be turned up. birds will eat them, and 
both fowls and pigs are very fond of them. 
Whenever Uu-y f arc found they should he 
diet lvimlq ,rl ' 1 
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ROSES. 

Rosa Hugonis. 

The various types of garden Rosea are so 
l>o;iular in gardens as to almost exclude I lie 
species, yet many of them are well worth 
considering when a selection of ornamental 
dowering shrubs is being made. The sjiecies 
under notice is one of the newer kinds, yet it 
has already attracted attention in some.quar¬ 
ters, for it is quite distinct from other sorts, 
being free flowering and blossoming early. 
Ot Chinese origin, it grows into a shapely 
bush 5 feet or more in height, the branches 
armed with short, stiff spines, aud elegant 
leaves, each from 2 inches to 3 inches long. 
The deep sulphur-coloured flowers, home 
from axillary buds during the latter half of 


say, every growth on a tree may be removed 
to within an inch or so of its base, besides 
old as well as weakly stems. For a quan¬ 
tity of shoots, each to supply blooms, those 
of last year's growth should i>e left propor¬ 
tionately longer. The least vigorous should 
he cut hardest, aud the strongest require the 
most wood to lie left on the plant. Cata¬ 
logues of Rose specialists usually indicate the 
growths of a particular variety by placing 
against each, “moderate,” "robust” or 
” vigorous,” aud “ very rigorous." The last 
may be grown as climbers, and need very 
little cutting beyond taking away worn-out 
growth and weakly stems, besides shortening 
slightly those of extra length. Vigorous 
Roses, of which the variety Mrs. John Lning 
is a very good example, may have from <i 
inches to 9 inches of each shoot left after 
pruning. Robust growers generally produce 
a bushy tree and not very long shoots. 



Flowering shoot of Rosa Hugonis. 


May and early June, are each from 1J inch 
to 2 inches across, and very attractive. It 
is not an easy kind to increase by means of 
cuttings, and more satisfactory results are 
obtained by layering or from seed. It suc¬ 
ceeds best in good, loamy soil, and to secure 
the best results an open, sunny position 
should be provided. 


Pruning Roses. 

Perhaps no work in Rose culture, is more 
puzzling to amateurs than pruning, yet a few 
simple rules might assist those without ex¬ 
perience. The first thing to consider is t ho 
object of the cultivator : Is a limited number 
of highly developed blooms desired, or a 
quantity of not less beautiful flowers from a 
plant? It is clear, then, that in the former 
case we want but few shoots, and a plant 
may, therefore, be cut bad-- hard : that is io 
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These should lie reduced lo about 4 inches. 
The moderate-growing varieties are the least 
satisfactory, and in plenty of gardens refuse 
to grow at all. These must be pruned back 
every year. The moderate growers, unfor¬ 
tunately, Include many Roses of great beauty, 
such as A. K. Williams, Horace Veriiet, 
Xavier OKbo, and others. 

Some of the Tea-scented kinds, again, are 
of moderate growth. Teas generally are 
belter when but little pruning Is done. In 
fact, after a hard winter the frost will, .in a 
great many cases, have done the work of 
pruning for us in respect to this somewhat 
tender class. Roses recently planted—that 
is, last autumn, and since—must he pruned 
beck. This is the surest way of building up a 
good foundation for the future trees. The 
disturbed roots have not the chance to pro¬ 
vide vigorous growth the first year after 
planting that more permanent plants have. 

A long-established time for pruning Roses 


is March for the hardier sorts and April for 
the more tender Teas. These periods cannot 
be found fault with. In mild seasons, and 
even in a few days of warm weather after 
severe frosts, Roses push out the green 
leaves,'and this circumstance makes most of 
us want to begin pruning. It is, however, 
risky to do so before the time named, be¬ 
cause of harm likely to accrue from lale 
frosts. Whilst the tops of the branches are 
growing the buds or ” eyes ” below are kept 
safe from being inactive. The loss of sap 
may be considerable when cutting the 
branches in a growing state, as It were, hut 
it is the less of two evils. Always use a 
sharp knife in pruning Roses. Any other 
implement will bruise the growth and do 
harm. The inner part of a Rose tree, again, 
should be that most thinned, otherwise a 
mas9 of shoots will form that will rob one 
another of pro-jier room for development. Out 
in an outward direction, not too close to the 
growing buds. 

The foregoing remarks apply more espe¬ 
cially to dwarf and standard Ro-ses. Clim¬ 
bers require less severe cutting out. In 
this instance the plan is to first deni with 
dead wood, then shorten slightly very long 
branches, as well as the short twiggy side 
growths. Afterwards, entirely remove an old 
branch wherever there is a young one of the 
last season's growth to fasten into its place. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Marechal Nfel Rose.— I shall be 
glad If you will give me a few.hints as lo 
pruning my Mnrdclial Kiel Itose planted on 
wall of greenhouse. It is fairly full of buds 
non', hut I am in doubt what to do next. It 
1.3 last year’s wood that is flowering, hut all 
this year's cannot he left, as there is no 
room for any fresh main laterals. I am 
rather surprised tlie new rod, about 9 feet, 
lias not yet shown a single hud, although 
plenty of shoots ; but. I am afraid it cannot 
have lieen well ripened. Any hints as lo 
pruning will he much esteemed, and if you 
refer to the letters I shall understand.— 
Junior. 

[The new 9-feet growth produced last, sum¬ 
mer could not have been well ripened. Doubt¬ 
less, the plant being now in flower, you are 
enabled lo give a fair amount of artificial 
heat. Sucli being (lie case, when the plant 
has finished flowering cut back Ibis new shoot 
to about 3 feet from the ground, and the 
laterals of last summer, marked IS, cut back 
to within about an inch of the main upright 
stem. Keep tlie syringe freely used on bright 
days during May and June, in tlie morning 
about 9 a.in. and in the afternoon about 3.30. 
At this hour the house should be almost 
closed, just a crack of air being left on the 
top ventilators to allow the escape of super¬ 
fluous moisture. Del. the morning syringing be 
the heavier. If tlie house is loo moist at 
night the troublesome black-spot, brought on 
by the foliage remaining wet during the 
night, may attack the foliage.] 

Rose Fortune’s Yellow in Norfolk.— Some 
time ago one of jour readers asked if 
Fortune’s Yellow Rose ever did well In Nor¬ 
folk. I have had one growing in stony yellow 
loam agaiust a very old barn, facing south, 
for sixteen j’ears. It grows strongly, and is 
about, 10 feet iu height, 12 feet across, and 
lias a lovely mantle of orange and pinkish- 
yellow' blossoms every May. It has been cut 
down to within 2 feet of the ground three 
times.—G. L. 
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Asparagus. 

Although nu Asparagus bed on n suitable Is all that Is required. The rows should be 


and well-prepared site has a long life it is 
necessary to raise fresh plants and make new 
beds occasionally. If forcing is practised, 
then it becomes necessary to raise plants 
annually. Up to a few years ago I followed 
the usual course of sowing the seeds in drills 
on prepared beds in the open, about the 
middle of April, subsequently thinning the 
plants out and putting them into permanent 
beds the following spring. Under ordinary 
conditions four years must elapse before these 
plants produce anything of use for the table. 
This method I have now discarded in favour 
of raising and growing the plants in pots for 
one season, and have gained a year in the 
cutting. A number of 4-inch pots correspond¬ 
ing to the number of plants required for a 
bed are provided with a little drainage, and 
then filled with a light, rich compost mainly 
consisting of loam, short manure, and sand. 
In each, two or three seeds are sown, and the 
pots are placed In a close, shaded frame until 
the seedlings appear. Air is then gradually 
admitted. When it is seen which of the 
plants are going to take the lead the others 
are removed, and shortly afterwards the pots 
are plunged in ashes under a half-shaded 
wall. Here the plants make good progress, 
their size depending on regular attention to 
watering and feeding when the pots are full 
of roots. Ordinary liquid-manure varied witli 
a proprietary fertiliser is most beneficial two 
or three times a week until Hie Grass turns 
quite brown in autumn. With the advent of 
hard weather some light litter spread over 
Hie' pots serves as a protection. In 1 lie fol¬ 
lowing April the plants are ready for plant¬ 
ing in their permanent quarters, and if they 
have been well done to they will be found 
much superior to many twice their age which 
have been raised and kept In the open through¬ 
out. Where this plan cannot be adopted, 
time may be saved by purchasing two-year- 
old crowns and planting them forthwith. 
Asparagus, however, does not transplant well, 
as the roots, being succulent, quickly sufi'er 
through exposure to the air. The 

Ideal soil for Asparagus is a deep, light, 
sandy loam. Wood-ashes, lime-rubble, and 
leaf-mould soon alter the texture of the 
heaviest, provided the drainage is good. This 
important detail ought to receive first con¬ 
sideration, since the roots invariably perish 
unless winter rains can pass freely away. 
Recently I had a piece of ground which had 
grown Asparagus fairly well for a number of 
years trenched. I measured the depth the 
longest roots had penetrated. The soil in¬ 
clines to the heavy side, hut in no case were 
any roots noticeable below 2 feet, and the 
bulk were 15 Inches below the surface. For 
Hits reason, and in view also of the fact that, 
nowadays few of us have manure to spare, I 
shall not advocate burying il more than tlie 
latter depth. The nature of Hie soil will, of 
course, Influence root action, but breaking up 
the bottom spit, adding at the same time 
wood-ashes and nibble, will provide for Hie 
roots all that they require at that depth. 
Heavy dressings of dung are not good for the 
roots, as they are thick and fleshy, and on 
entering a thick layer of rank manure, which 
is often thought to be indispensable, they turn 
black, and with the cold winter rains decay. 
A moderately rich, well-worked soil is all 
that is necessary, ns when in hearing it is 
possible to employ manure in any form to the 
best advantage. 

Raised beds will) sunken alleys between are 
the usual system of growing Asparagus in 
gardens. Where the ground is very heavy 
artificial drainage is. perhaps, needful, but 
in most cases an elevation of 3 inches or so 


about 18 inches apart, and the plants 15 Inches 
apart. Flat-bottomed trenches 3 Inches deep 
should be taken out and the roots spread out 
in the bottom. When completed the beds are 
level and should remain so until autumn. As 
soon as growth is noticed above ground 
lightly stir the surface with the hoe, and 
later on support the stems. This is often 
overlooked, with the result that in a high 
wind many of the stems are broken and the 
crowns receive a check. To avoid this it is 
wise .to stretch wire along eacli * row and 
secure the stems to It. In showery weather 
a light: sprinkling of fertiliser will benefit the 
plants. In autumn, after the stems have 
been cut down, about an inch of soil from the 
alleys should be spread on the bed. J. 

Value of Hoeing. 

(Rm.y to “ G. I,.”) 

Whether the surface soli be baked by hot 
sun and drying winds, or beaten down firmly 
by heavy rains, it Is beneficial to plants to 
stir the surface when it can be done. A 
loose surface soli is of great Importance to 
the cultivation of plants, and particularly is 
it conducive to the prosperity of young ones. 
The man who wields the hoe does not merely 
chop off the weeds ; lie stirs the soil ns deeply 
ns lie can consistent with the character of the 
crop it Is bearing. When the surface soil is 
lightened to the depth of even 1 Inch or 
2 inches only, the operation tends to the ad¬ 
mission of air and moisture. Air can pene¬ 
trate freely, and heavy rains can pass Into 
the soil rend'lly, both tending to raise the 
temperature and add fertility to the earth. 
It is remarkable that though soil when 
loosened Is advantageous in eoiiMiiunienUng 
a higher temperature, and also moisture io 
the roots of the plants, yet in the heat of 
summer plants growing in such soil suffer 
less from excess of heat or want of rain than 
da others when the soli has not been 
loosened. This will be found lo be the ease 
also, but to a less degree, with plants in pots. 
The soil is liest slirred when it is in a dry 
slate, or nearly so. To lioe weeds during a 
wet summer is labour lost, for if left upon 
the ground they soon tliro-w out roots, and 
attach themselves again to the soil. It is 
best to liand-weed, pulling them up roots and 
alt, and slinking the soil from the* roots. 
Plants in pots, ns already stated, are greatly 
benefited by surface stirrings, which tend to 
keep the soli otieti and iporous, ami assist 
aeration ; the surface does not lieeome sod- 
dened and produce a green growth or become 
sour. This is why the florist who grows his 
Carnations. Pieotces. Auriculas, etc., in pots 
always makes a strong point of frequently 
stirring the surface soil in the raise of sub¬ 
jects Hint are welt established in Hie ipots. 
Reds of choice flowers, such as iPinks, Pan¬ 
sies, Ranunculuses, etc., are also improved 
in npiienranee, and the plants helped in de¬ 
velopment by stirring the surface soil in 
drying weather. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Rhubarb.— Rhubarb is often hndly 
treated, 'being too closely pulled and insuffi¬ 
ciently (nourished, added to which it is 
allowed to remain on the same ground too 
long. If the finest produce is desired, a 
fresh plantation should be made every five or 
six years, and always on fresh ground. 
April is the best time for planting, nnd, as 
Rhubarb is a gross feeder, ground intended 
for it. must be illiberally prepared. If the 
depth will allow of it, trench it a couple of 


spits deep and work in a liberal dressing of 
manure from the piggery or cow-yard. 
It' the ground is only dug, the manure, if very 
fresh, must be kept well below the surface. 
Perhaps the best plan in the case of shallow 
soils is to make tolerably large and deep 
holes, tilling them with good, rich compost 
and planting the crowns. Plants raised from 
seed are probably the best, but all have not 
the convenience of raising seedlings, and off¬ 
sets from established stools have to be de¬ 
pended on. These should be stout, be care¬ 
fully detached, and planted in twos or threes 
according to size, 4 feel apart all ways. 
The plants must be well mulched with short 
manure, and, if the summer is at all dry, 
watered also, the object being to secure robust 
plants the first season. The stalks must not 
be pulled the first year, and only in modera¬ 
tion the second, or the plants will be per¬ 
manently weakened. Plants intended for 
lifting for forcing may be planted more 
closely together than the permanent ones. As 
regards varieties. Prince Albert is probably 
the best for early supplies, but It Is difficult 
to obtain it true. Hawkes’ Champagne is 
also excellent, Myatt’s Ltnmeus and Victoria 
being successional varieties. 

Cauliflowers in poor soil.— Many culti¬ 
vators of allotments have to deal with soil 
that, without the ahl of manure, will not pro¬ 
duce a satisfactory crop. Cauliflowers in a 
poor rooting medium will not yield a return 
sufficient to pay for planting. Organic 
manure in unlimited, quantity is quite out of 
the question in the majority of cases; but 
such manure, if used in the right way, will 
do a lot of good even though it be very 
limited in quantity. I urn not able to pro¬ 
cure as much manure as 1 would like, mid as 
some of my soil is not, very good for such 
plants as Cauliflowers I have to economise. 
During the past two years I have adopted the 
following plan when growing Cauliflowers. 
The seedlings are raised in a prepared'border. 
Some well-rotted manure is thoroughly mixed 
with the soil to a depth of 9 inches, the seeds 
are sown thinly in drills, and the resultant, 
seedlings transplanted to another part of the 
same bed at a distance of 4 inches apart. In 
tills way I secure very sturdy little speci¬ 
mens, which are, in due course, transplanted, 
with the aid of a trowel, to llieir permanent 
quarters. The soil of the latter is not gener¬ 
ally manured. A spadeful of soil is removed, 
some manure placed in the hole, half the soil 
put back on the manure, and when a row is 
thus prepared the plants are put in and the 
remainder of the soil placed round them. They 
grow remarkably well, and form beautiful 
flowers. Several doses of liquid manure are 
applied later.—G. G. 1!. 

Manuring Potatoes.— The best preparation 
for Potatoes is .plenty of farmyard manure, 
which in England is usually applied in 
autumn. In the West of SeoLland, ami pro¬ 
bably in Wales, it. is .better applied in spring. 
IC there has not been enough manure for 
tills earlier dressing, Hie rest may he sup¬ 
plied in the drills. Artificials must in any 
case he added—say, 1 cwt. sulphate of am¬ 
monia, 4 cwts. superphosphate, and 1 cwt. 
sulphate or muriate of potash per acre. 
Whore a yield of nine or ten tons may reason- 
ably .be expected, tlie dressings of sulphate 
of ammonia nnd of potash may be increased 
to 1J cwt. Where farmyard manure has been 
short, dressings of 2$ cwts. sulphate of am¬ 
monia, <1 ewts. superphosphate, nnd 2 cwts. 
sulphate of potash have proved successful. 
Sulphate, of ammonia is usually better for 
Potatoes (than nitrate of soda, nitrate of lime, 
or niltroliin, and should be used unless there 
is evidence that a nitrate would lie more 
effective. Where scab is feared, sulphate of 
ammonia and superphosphate should always 
be used, or a -mixture of basic slag and 
superphosphate may lie used instead of the 
superphosphate. 
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GHUYSAflTHEIBlUBS. 


Chrysanthemums on Walls. 


Many otherwise twire walls might be ren¬ 
dered beautiful b.v covering Diem with Chrys¬ 
anthemums which would flower during the 
■■ninths of October and November. The main 
I dnt is to grow suitable varieties. Those 
with closely-imbricated florets are (he best, 


young ones grown from cut lings of the cur¬ 
rent year, ns they are better furnished with 
branches to begin with, owing to Ihe greater 
number of shoots that spring from Die base 
of such stools. Now Is a good time lo put out. 
such plants. If the soil is fairly good add 



Chrysanthemum Nadine- 


as the water does not lodge among them so 
much. Small-flowered Japanese kinds, Pom¬ 
pons, and single-flowered varieties are the 
best. 

A southern aspect is the best jiosltion for 
Die plants, and if a temporary coping !) inches 
wide could I'-e fixed when Die blooms are 
developing, much good would be done, as this 
in a great measure would prevent the flowers 
becoming so wet as they otherwise would lie 
owing to Die drip. If the wall is 7 feet high 
so much Ihe better. Plants that have flowered 
in pots Ihe previous reason are heller than 


some half-rotten manure. If the soil Is, how¬ 
ever, of poor quality It Is heller to remove it 
1 foot deep and 15 inches wide, thoroughly 
breaking up the bottom 0 inches deeper. A 
fairly rich soli is advisable, as Die more vigor¬ 
ous the growth Die longer the flower-spikes, 
and for the same reason more side growths, 
and, consequently, more blossoms. Itemove 
part of the old soil from Ihe roots and plant 
them close lo the wall at a distance of 3 feet 
apart. Between each two large-flowered 
varieties plant one Potnpon or single flowered 
variety. These will cover the bottom part of 
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Die wall, Die aim being lo have it covered 
thoroughly: tread the soil firmly about Die 
plants, and when they are growing froelv 
water copiously. If the plants were of good 
size the first year they will start Inlo growl It 
the second with many shoots. Select six of 
the strongest on each plant of liiose hut Die 
Pompons and single-flowered soi ls, which may 
have eight shoots lo start with. When Die 
branches are long enough spread I hem out 
thinly and fasten lo Ihe wall, securing Diem 
ns growth proceeds. Bo not lop Die branches, 
hut allow them lo grow away tnilnlemipledly. 
W lien the first break lakes pL-ico select. I wo 
of the strongest shoots on eacli original slum, 
or more if siiaeo will allow. The habit of 
growlh of each variety will guide this as 
some soi ls have longer leaf stalks than others 
It is not wise to crowd Ihe shoots or they will 
grow weakly, and Unit mentis poor blossoms. 
All shoots that form from Die next natural 
break must be allowed lo remain, securing 
them to Die wall ns they progress. 

Copious supplies of weak liquid-manure will 
lie an advantage when growth Is being freely 
made mid the weather is hot and dry. On no 
consideration should Die plains Want; for 
moisture; if so, mildew will quickly infest 
the underneath side of Die leaves and do hi- 
calculable damage, nol only lo Die growl It 
bur also Die appearance of Die plants. After 
a hot day thoroughly syringe Die plants This 
honl!h y v nSSlSl8 kee,,1 " s ‘I** foliage clean and 


«... jAUMiuciiium naatne. 

Tuts is a largo golden-bronze Japanese 
Perfectly full on either bud. The 
habit of the plant is everything that can lie 
desired ; height, 5 feet. First crowns 

Mr f TI,i , S Vnriet >' 'V™ raised bv 

-It. I*'.'ant who has given us several 
ot the best varieties of to-dnv. sueh 
,'\ rS '/ ; ' I,r;lW ’ :, ‘- Queen Mary, General 
,. e ” ”• Mrs - JoR - G| b*o'i. and many others. 
It "ill be an aequ:«lt.ion to those requiring a 
novel colour In their colled Ions. It was given 
v kv llle floral Com mil lee of the 

National C hrysanthemum Society Inst Novem¬ 
ber when exhibited by Keill, I.uxford and 
Co., Sheering Nurseries, Harlow. Essex. 


8oll for Chrysanthemums. — Chrvsnnlhn- 
niums are not particular ns to soil, that is lo 
say they will grow In most mixtures Imt. 
yellow loam of raj her a stiff nature is 
favoured, because Ibis holds moisture. In 
early stages leaf-mould may he added; after¬ 
wards, however, loam with a small quantity 
of bone-meal may well be used. A 5-incli pot- 
tui to - bushels of soil is a safe proportion. 
If litis compost Is got ready and kept where 
it can be used at any lime-in a state neither 
wet nor dust dry-Die work of polling | s 
made pleasant. Firmly ramming the soil in 
the pots is good practice, this causing a hard 
short-jointed growth, and helping the subl 
stance of event uni flowers. 

Chrysanthemums-treatment during sum- 

D,o r 'tw ’mT!"’! 6 T W ,n eacl ' ^“"en from 
the fitst. This tends lo Die making of clean 

" h,ch will hang on the plant 
o the last, provided, of course, constant at- 
lenflon is given fo Die watering. The had 
effects of frost in past years warn us Dial it 
is unsafe lo put our pinnfs entirely in Die 
ntien Dll well on in May, and llien Ihe proper 
sticks In the way of support should be fur¬ 
nished. It Is always advisable lo fix pnsls 
and run wire to them on which lo fasten Die 
above-named, for the Chrysanthemum pets 
top-heavy and damage will lie done if allowed 
to be blown over.Original from 
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OUTDOOR PMfllS. 

Outdoor Gardening. 


Work of the week. —A boil composed of 
yellow Tree Lupins anil Itose Campion 
(Agrostemma atrosanguinea) lias been eleiined 
and the soil broken up amongst the plants in 
order to encourage strong, clean growth. A 
group of the spreading Aralia raeemosa has 
been transferred to a spot by the waterside. 
Two retaining walls filled with plants, on 
either side of a York stone path, have been 
overhauled, the ledges cleaned and refreshed. 
A large quantity of the purple Meadow Hue 
(Thallctrum dipteroearpuin) raised from seed 
last year, and which had been pricked off into 
boxes, has now been planted out to fill a warm 
border. The following have been transferred 
from )Kits to the nursery bolder :—Distyliuni 
raeernosuin, Nyssa aquatica, Deeaisnea 
Fargesi, Magnolia parvlfiora, Idesia poly- 
eari»i, Kuhns biflorus, Zelkova siniea, and 
Celaslrus articulatus scandens. Gleditscliia 


Cariienteria eallfornicn, Pnssiflora ecerulen, 
and blue Bindweed (Convolvulus mauri- 
tnnlcus). A border has been edged with two 
favourite kinds of Pinks, and a few more 
Hoses of various kinds have been planted out. 
A few plants of Armeria braeteata rubra and 
Platyeodon granditlorum have been put into 
the mixed border. A bed recently made up 
of loose, gritty soil and planted thinly with 
Roses lias been given an edging of the tiny 
creeping Toad l'lax (Linaria aquitriloba), the 
remainder of the bed being now carpeted with 
the Great Hepatiea (Anemone Hepatica 
angulosa). The position is slightly shaded 
and cool, and under these conditions the 
plants should be a success. E. M. 


Fritillaria pallidjflora. —I am glad to see 
the Illustration of Fritillaria iiallidlflora and 
I lie note regarding it in your issue of April 2nd 



Saxifraga Jenkinsice. 


trlacanUios inermis elegans and a few of tlie 
broad-leaved Spindle Tree have been planted 
in the Heath garden. 

The ground being too wet to work upou 
during the early part of the week it was de¬ 
cided to give both lawns and Grass paths a 
good rolling, as the time is now rapidly ap¬ 
proaching when the mowing machine will he 
required. A plantation of the Turk’s Cap Lily 
has been made in licaty soil, also Pot cut ilia, 
Gibson's Scarlet, which lias been used as a 
broad line In tlie foreground of a group of 
Pernettyas. A few Michaelmas Daisies— 
selected kinds—have been grouped in open 
spaces between buslies of Lilac, and others 
have been grouped in the open. Large vacant 
plots which were dug over during the winter 
are now being pointed over with the fork, as 
opportunity occurs, allowing the sun to dry 
tlie ground and bring it into a workable con¬ 
dition. as much of lids will he shortly re¬ 
quired for annuals. More seeds have been 
sown during tlie week, these including Iler- 
beris nepalensis. Cynoglossum amabile. Stocks 
of various kinds, Rosmarinus humilis, blue 
and lavender Sweet l’eas, Felicia abyssinica/ 


(pp. 193, 200). F. pnllidiilora is one of tlie 
most distinct and also one of the least difficult 
to establish. It does not always reach the 
height given—12 inches—tills largely depend¬ 
ing on the nature of the soil.—S. Aunott. 


Narcissus moschatus of Haworth. 

Tins, the snowy-white Daffodil of Spain, is 
one of the most precious of its race, and, 
coming into flower in February find early 
March, a' veritable harbinger of spring. Of 
its characteristic grace and charm, and tlie 
general bent of its flowers, the illustration 
on p. 237 portrays all that is necessary. Of 
its adaptability for tlie rock garden, tlie 
alpine-house, or for naturalising on some 
sheltered grassy slope where its pearly beauty 
may tie seen from below, no praise is too great 
for'it, though, perhaps, it shows to greater 
advantage in the last position by reason of 
the contrast of grassy blade with the purity 
of the flower. Given the protection the 
alpine-liouse affords, this dainty kind appears 
to perfection and may lie had in company 


with the hardy Cyclamens, Iris reticulata, 
and other of the choice flowers that come at 
this time. Not more than <i inches to 8 inches 
high—rarely the latter—it is a gem in its way, 
meriting a freer use by hardy plant gardeners 
because of its early coming and a chasteness 
which renders it unique in its day. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbers for wire arch on N. aspect.— What 
climbers will thrive on a wire arch, north 
aspect? I should prefer sweet-scented Hoses 
or Honeysuckle.—P. 

[The best climbers for your wire arch with 
a northern aspect are varieties of Clematis, 
common Honeysuckle, and Ivies, lmt. if the 
position is an ojien one and some sun is avail¬ 
able you may try Rose Alberie Barbler. which 
grows freely and bears very fragrant flowers.] 

A curious Tulip. —Can you please let me 
know, through Garoeninu, the cause mid 
reason of the queer growth of this Tulip? I 
forced it this year in a howl.—Miss II. 
Stokes. 

[The Tulip has produced a structure kuown 
as a “ dropper.” This Is a method of propa¬ 
gation often found in the Tulip and natural 
In some sfieeies, while others appear to adopt 
it at times as a means of adjusting the depth 
of the new bulb in the soil to a depth that 
suits it.| 


Hock, Alpine and Water Gardens. 


Saxifraga x Jenkinsiae. 

It affords one not a little pleasure lo write 
of a plant which one lias been iuslrumenlnl 
i:i bringing into being. The hybrid above 
named is one of several which laid for its 
parents S. Ilurseriaua major and S>. lilaeina, 
tin- former tlie seed parent. For many 
years now—despite the fact that there are 
other and larger forms of Burser’s Saxi¬ 
frage—I have regarded the true major form 
us one of the best of its race, whether for 
its lustrous white flowers, size, or the trum¬ 
pet-like character of its non-parting petals. 
Tlie good hoary grey of its rosettes of leaves 
and the long, upstanding peduncles which 
hear the flowers, coupled with free flowering, 
were oilier attributes that appealed and 
tempted me to make tlie cross named, tlie 
good result of which is seen in the accom¬ 
panying illustration. Tlie desire was to ob¬ 
tain a pure pink, endowed with the best at¬ 
tributes of the Ilurseriaua form named, and, 
while not all of this lias been achieved at a 
single attempt, a delightful novelty has been 
raised, for which an unbounded popularity is 
predicted. The flower size Is that of Burger's 
Saxifraga named, the hybrid being also en¬ 
dowed with its length of stem (2j inches), 
while also inheriting its obscurely notched 
petal characteristics and surface crimping. 
Its hnbit hs more pronouncedly uiouud-Iike 
than in either parent. The greater charm, 
however, is in the colour. The buds are of 
a pure pink, a most pleasing shade. Later 
the colour becomes a flushed pink, that 
shade being much enhanced, however, by the 
Intensely coloured ovary, and which re¬ 
flected on to and through the petals pro¬ 
vides the hybrid with a beauty all its own. 

The Himalayan S. lilaeina has contributed 
not only of Hs colour, but has assisted to 
keep unspoiled the solitary flower charac¬ 
teristic and cornet-like expanse that some of 
the larger flowers in the picture so well por¬ 
tray. Above all, the newcomer Is a splendid 
grower, the specimen at two years old lilting 
the pot shown. It gained nil Award of Merit 
from tlie Royal Horticultural Society March 
22 nd last, and in time of flowering leans 
most strongly to S. lilaeina. 


Original from 
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TflE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Hardy fruits. —Until rain falls in sufficient 
quantity to thoroughly moisten the soil about 
the roots see that recently-planted young 
Strawberry plant - , do not suffer from want of 
water. Strawberry plants which have been 
forced may, if they have been hardened and 
well looked after, be planted out oil ground 
in good heart. Plant with a spade, and tread 
the soil firmly about the roots. Finish by 
giving a thorough watering. Such plants 
often yield an autumnal crop. In any case 
they yield a full crop the following season. 
Hoe the surface soil between the rows of the 
late and perpetual fruiting varieties on north 
borders. 

Early Muscat Crapes.— If the berries arc- 
swelling satisfactorily afford the roots every 
assistance by giving the border either a light 
sprinkling of a Vine manure when necessary 
to supply water or diluted liquid. Allow 
stoning to be complete before taking out any 
berries where they appear too close together 
as it is at this stage when seedless berries 
reveal themselves by failing to swell further. 
The night temperature should not fall below 
65 deg., and make the most of sun heat to 
maintain the requisite degree of warmth, 
75 deg. during the day. Ventilate carefully 
and avoid cold draughts. This latter injunc¬ 
tion should be observed particularly in regard 
to later Muscats and other varieties now in 
bloom and setting, otherwise the tender skins 
of the berries may become “ rusted.” In 
the late house attend to the lying down and 
Mopping of laterals at the second leaf beyond 
the bunch, and when two bunches show on 
a lateral remove the least satisfactory. Rub 
out sublaU rals between the rod and bunches 
and stop those beyond at die first leaf. 
Endeavour to have the border in suitable con¬ 
dition as regards moisture before the Vines 
enter on the blooming period, so that 
watering will be unnecessary until setting is 
complete. Then it may he afforded in 
sufficient quantity to moisten the border down 
to the drainage. When in flower pollinate 
Muscats and other varieties which are uncer¬ 
tain if left alone, using for the purpose 
pollen collected from free-setting kinds, such 
as Black Alicante, for instance. 

Kitchen garden —Sow Onions for pickling 
on firm and rather poor ground. The silver- 
skinned variety is a good one, but should be 
used as soon as mature as it does not keep 
for any length of time. Those desirous of 
obtaining an early crop of 

Kidney Beans should sow seeds now either 
in pots or boxes anti raise them in slight 
warmth. After they have made a few inches 
of growth transfer them to a cold pit or frame 
and grow them on as hardily as possible. 

Pelargoniums coming into bloom now 
require careful watering and feeding as the 
pots are crammed with roots, and the same 
remark also applies to Hydrangeas, Stocks, 
Calceolaria C librani, the earlier batch of 
Schizanthus W isetonensis, and the large- 
flowered hybrids. Later blooming plants of 
the last named should be freely ventilated in 
the day-time and allowed plenty qf space so 
that growth may be compact and as dwarf as 
possible. Carefully water herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias, and keep the house cool and the sur¬ 
roundings moist. Make a first sowing of 
Cineraria of the tall and intermediate sLellate 
varieties as well as the large-flowered kinds 
for early blooming. Raise in moderate 
warmth as loo much heat causes the seedlings 
to grow very weak and “ spindly.” Also 
make a first sowing of Primula sinensis and 
stellate-flowered varieties, and raise in 
warmth. Sow P. obconica for autumn 
flowering. A. W. 

Digitized by Google 


Midland Counties. 

Strawberry beds. These beds should be 
hot-II through during dry weather so that the 
land may be thoroughly cleaned before the 
time conns to apply a mulch. Perennial 
weeds, as Docks, Dandelions, etc., should be 
removed by extracting the roots before they 
have lime to establish themselves. Care 
must be taken when doing this not to injure 
the roots of the Strawberries. When Straw¬ 
berry plants have become established all the 
cultivating that is required may be done with 
the hoe. To obtain good runners for forcing 
and early planting a number of strong, 
healthy plants is reserved for this purpose, ami 
the flowers pinched off as soon as they can 
he seen, which will cause the whole of the 
plant's strength to be diverted to the produc¬ 
tion of runners. 

Melons. —The fruits on the earliest batch arc 
swelling freely, and stimulants tire afforded 
frequently. Liquid manure from cow-dung 
is a very suitable stimulant for Melons. The 
stopping and regulating of the shoots of later 
plants require frequent attention, as Melons 
grow rapidly tit tins time of the year. As 
soon as sufficient fruits are set, till lateral 
growths should he removed tis they appear. 

Cabbages planted last autumn tire now 
ready for cutting. Harbinger and April are 
the earliest. The seed was- sown the first 
week in August, and none of the plants have 
bolted. Spring-raised cabbages sown in 
boxes and afterwards pricktd out are now 
ready for planting. These will form a close 
succession to those planted las. autumn, and 
enable us to dear the ground as soon as the 
heads of the former have bet n cut, insg-ad 
of leaving the stumps to supply greens 
through the summer. Another sowing has 
been made to supply heads through August 
and September. 

Cauliflowers have been planted out from 
frames, and tire making good progress. Seeds 
of Eli lv Snowball, Eclipse, Standwell, and 
Autumn Mammoth have been sown to pro¬ 
vide plants for a succession to those sown 
under glass six weeks ago. Small sowings 
of 

Mid-season Broccolis have just been made. 
Another sowing will be made in a fortnight. 
The late kinds 1 do not sow until the second 
week in May. Late sowing 1 prefer for two 
reasons—one, because the ground on which 
to plant is not available until early Potatoes 
are cleared olf, consequently the plants would 
be likely to get stunted before they can be 
planted out; and, secondly, by early sowing 
and planting the plants get so large that the 
growth does not get hardened sufficiently to 
withstand severe frost. I raise the plants on 
a partially-shaded border and sow thinly in 
drills 1 foot apart, pricking out the seedlings 
on to bods as they become large enough. The 
earliest 

Celery plants that have been pricked out 
into frames will be hardened off to prepare 
them for planting out. 

Vegetable Marrow seeds for the main crop 
have been sown in small pots,- so that the 
voung plants will be ready to set out about 
the middle of May. As soon as the seedlings 
have developed their first rough leaf they will 
be placed in b-ineh pots and grown on under 
glass until the time for planting arrives. 1 
plant the main crop on a large bod of partially- 
decayed leaves in a sunny situation. The 
plants .are placed 6 feet apart in holes filled 
with loam and manure in equal parts, and 
allowed to ramble at will. Treated in this 
way they soon develop fruit, and give a con¬ 
stant and plentiful supply throughout the 
summer-and autumn until rid off bv frost. 

F. W. G. 


Scotland. 


Vegetable garden. More potatoes can now 
he planted. A careful watch ought to lie 
kept for the earliest shoots of those pre¬ 
viously planted, so that they may be pro¬ 
tected in the event of frost. Seeds of 
Asparagus should now be sown where no 
young plants are available. Seakale, now 
coming on very quickly, should be covered 
with a foot or more of ashes or of burnt earth. 
If ashes are preferred these ought to have 
been well weathered. Cuttings of Seakale 
roots taken off at forcing time and laid in 
damp soil will now be in a suitable condition 
for planting. Vegetable Marrow seeds 
ought now to be sown, and a supplementary 
sowing can lie made in the course of a fort- 
night. The young plants ought not to be 
rushed unduly—in fact, the more coolly they 
are grown the better they will be. The 
earliest lot will, of course, require the protec¬ 
tion of handlights when they are put out. 
I tent h Beans can be risked on a warm bor¬ 
der, but it is preferable to raise plants in pots 
for the earliest lines, putting these out when 
thoroughly hardened off and when danger 
from frost is over. Continue to make sucees- 
sional sowings of Peas and Broad Beans. 

Wall fruit. Peaches and Plums tire now 
in bloom and at an earlier date than usual. 
In both cases, but especially in the case of 
Peaches, the blooms ought to be carefully 
fertilised even day. Strict watch, too, must 
he kept for aphis, and whe n this pest shows it 
ought to be promptly dealt with by st ringing 
or, preferably-, dusting with Tobacco powder. 
This effectually disposes of the fly and does 
not injure bloom or foliage. Pears are 
moving rapidly, and those on the Quince 
stock must not be permitted to suffer from 
lack of moisture. A good mulch,of half- 
rotted manure timeously given will save u 
considerable amount of labour in respect of 
watering. So far as may be, the trees should 
be protected at night. 

Shrubberies. - Although in the case ..f 
evergreens the word " pruning " is a mis¬ 
nomer, yet some of these useful plants require 
a little attention with the knife from time to 


time in order that they may be kept in good 
condition. Among these may be named 
Evergreen Oaks, I lollies. Yews, some of the 
Cupressus family, and Arbor-vita;. A little 
timely attention mav preserve the outline and 
reduce the danger of damage from winds to a 
minimum. Planting, in isolated cases, has 
sometimes been deferred until the end of April, 
but this always necessitates much after- 
attention in the way of watering and of 
syringing foliage in lirv weather. 

Sowing, and pricking off. -There is much 
to be done at this particular season in the 
way of pricking off. Such things as Stocks, 
Asters, Lobelia, and the half-hardy subjects 
generally may now salely go into cold frames. 
After pricking off is completed the sashes 


ought to he kept close for a few davs—shad¬ 
ing them if the sun is bright. No one ought 
to neglect Antirrhinums. These are always 
admirable either in groups, in beds, or in 


lines. Small quantities of seeds of Primulas 
and of Cinerarias can now be; sown, but it 
is better to defer the main sowings for a 
month. Some Primulas are slow- in ger¬ 
minating, and the soil ought never to be 
allowed to ge t dry. 

Vineries.— Tire fuel difficulty will affect the 
vineries, and extra precautions must be 
taken to prevent chills should the fires be 
slopped or reduced. 1 am of opinion that 
mildew follows noon a temperature which 
fluctuates too markedly or when cold draughts 
find their way into tlie house. Another cause 
is, undoubtedly, dry ness at the roots, so that 
the borders ought to be regularly inspected. 
Keep all sublateral growths well in hand. 

W. McGmou. 
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materials like Bordeaux and arsenate of lead, 
when the benefit Is dependent on finely- 
divided solid matter In suspension. In these 
latter cases the fluid should be kept agitated 
and applied through a nozzle giving a fine, 
mist-like spray, which enables the leaves to 
be wetted without applying sufficient fluid to 
their surfaces to run over the edges and drop 
off. If tills happens it is more Hum likely the 
hulk of Hie solid matter would go with the 
droj* and thus be lost. 

Aphides destroying. —There are many 
species of aphides, known as blight or green¬ 
fly, which attack fruit trees. In most cases 
they cause leaf curling and severe injury to 
tlie young shoots. These insects have no 
biting mouths, but obtain their nourishment 
by sucking the juices from the internal tissue 
of the host-plant through a long tongue or 
proboscis. Consequently, jioisoiiiug their food 
is useless, and a spray which will kill them 
by actual contact must he used. It Is essen¬ 
tial to spray as soon as the first signs of 
attack are noticed—the female aphides repro¬ 
duce young with enormous rapidity if circum¬ 
stances are favourable; but an attack can lie 
reduced very considerably, if not entirely 
prevented, by killing I hem before they have 
commenced breeding. Moreover, once the 
leaves are curled it is impossible to kill (lie 
aphides by spraying, as the deformed leaves 
afford them protection. The best wash to 
use is nicotine and soap. Apply the wash 
with plenty of force in a coarse spray, using 
a spraying machine or garden syringe. Make 
quite sure that all the leaves and shoots are 
thoroughly wetted. The spraying machine 
should be thoroughly washed out with cold 
water after use to prevent clogging. Great 
care must be taken in handling either of these 
washes on account of their poisonous pro¬ 
perties. Never eat vegetables, which have 
been grown beneath trees sprayed with lead 
arsenate or nicotine until at least a month 
lms elapsed since the application in the case 
of the former, and a fortnight in the case of 
the latter. The same applies to the picking 
of green Gooseberries from bushes which 
have been sprayed with arsenate of lead to 
kill the false caterpillars of the Gooseberry 
saw-fly. 

Lead arsenate and nicotine can only be 
obtained from firms licensed to sell ]>o:eons. 
If supplies cannot be procured from a horti¬ 
cultural sundrlesman the local chemist should 
he asked to obtain them. In any case, the 
poisons book must he signed in compliance 
with the Sale of Foods and Drugs Act. The 


Spraying and Lime Washing Machine “Presto.” 

(Cooper, I’egler, & Co.) 


should each be applied in I lie particular way 
that is likely to give the best results. For 
Instance, when winter washing fruit trees, 
etc., it is necessary to thoroughly dress every 
part of the tree. It Will, therefore, be seen 
that it is necessary to use a different nozzle 
for this purpose than for the application of 


above washes may be used to spray all 
manner of fruit trees. 


WINTER WASHING OF FRUIT TREES. 
A neglected orchard not only harbours, 
during the winter, all manner of insect 


the supervision of expert chemists, are In a 
much better position to turn out an effective 
material than the gardener at home, where, 
as a rule, one has to put up with many make¬ 
shifts which do not lend themselves to 
accuracy. Bordeaux mixture, for instance, 
one of the most widely-used fungicides, and 
one of the most difficult to make, is very often 
“attempted” at home, with the result that 
foliage is scorched and indifferent results 
obtained on the disease It is intended to com¬ 
bat. Not because “Bordeaux" is not 1 lie 
correct remedy, but because, ollhough not. 
apparent, It has not been made absolutely 
correctly. 

Application-. —Special consideration should 
lie given to the nozzles, as advised above. 
The different materials for different pests 


SPRAYING. 


The most satisfactory means of dealing with 
the greater number of pests is by means of 
spraying. This operation consists In diffus¬ 
ing insecticides and fungicides over, and 
under, the leaves, etc., of plants through a 


dependent on exactness, and great care and 
knowledge are necessary to produce the best 
material to use. Firms who are daily pre¬ 
paring huge quantities to exact formula 1 , 
with effieieut apparatus, and generally under 


suitable apparatus. Splaying, to lie satis¬ 
factory, must not. be conducted on haphazard 
.lines, and nothing must be left to chance. 
The first thing to do is to acquire some know¬ 
ledge of the life history of the various pests 
that are likely to he troublesome. This is ex¬ 
tremely important, as may lie seen from the 
fact that insects, for example, generally have 
four distinct stages in life—the egg (1), the 
larva or caterpillar (2), the chrysalis (fi), the 
perfect .insect (4)—and that many are more 
susceptible to treatment during certain of 
these stages than at others. 

Apparatus. —This must be thoroughly 
efficient, and readers will have no difficulty in 
getting a reliable outfit from any of the firms 
advertising in these columns. For those who 
are unfortunate enough to possess only a 
small area a good syringe is quite a service¬ 
able tool. It should he of brass, and prefer¬ 
ence should be given to one with a variety of 
nozzles—generally three—t-o that a coarse, 
medium, or fine spray can be obtained at will. 
For those who are lucky enough to have a 
fairly large garden a knapsack sprayer will 
he the thing. As the name implies, it is 
carried on the back, so both hands are left 
free, one to pump and one to direct the spray. 
Preference should he given to simplicity of 
construction, and special attention should be 
paid to the all-important nozzles. The 
machines themselves can be obtained with 
internal and external pumps, and also of a 
pneumatic pattern, these latter, of course, 
doing away with the necessity of continuous 
pumping. All are really good, and it. is a 
matter of individual taste so faros to which 
type is adopted. To those witli still larger 
areas the manufacturers of fhese, as a rule, 
also offer larger machines, progressing in 
steps to elaborate petrol-driven outfits, so 
there need he no fear of not being able to pro¬ 
cure a suitable machine. It must always be 
borne In mind that the apparatus for apply¬ 
ing a spray is of equal importance to Hie 
spray itself. If either oue or the other is not 
good, results will naturally be indifferent. 

Materials. —It is a mistake to prepare 
one's spray fluids at hohie. Efficiency - :s 


The Knapsack Sprayer. 

(Buxendale & Co., Ltd., Mauches - er.) 
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enemies, which commence their ravages in 
spring, but it forms a nursery or breeding- 
ground from which other orchards are in¬ 
fested. The lirst step, therefore, is to destroy 
these lests as far as possible, and for this 


-AR-NOIP 

SPRAYING SYRINGE 

IPltMER'l PATENT! 



DIRECTION ALTERED BY A TURN 
OF THE SYRINCE. 



purpose winter washing is practised. The 
caustic or burning wash applied clears away 
Moss. IJehen, and other vegetable growths 
that are not only harmful to the health of the 
tree but which also act as shelter-places for 
injurious Insects. The wash may also reach 
the insects themselves in their various stages 
of development. The woolly aphis, t lie Apple- 
blossom weevil, the earwig, the caterpillar of 
the eodlin moth in its cocoon, and other in¬ 
sects are found during the winter sheltering 
under cover of rough bark and of lichenotis 
and other growths on fruit Irees. The 
destruction of their winter quarters places 
such insects at a disadvantage, and their 
number is in consequence materially reduced. 
Further, some of the insects are killed by the 
wash itself. It has been found in practice 
that a wash used with effect against an insect 
in its adult, larval, or pupal stage may prove 
quite ineffective against the egg of the insect, 
and hence winter washing should be followed 
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blossoms fall should lie the rule. Bentley's 
orchard spray fluid is a safe and effectual 
combined Insecticide and fungicide for spring 
and summer use. Strawsonito used at Hie 
rate of 15 lb. to 100 gallons of water makes 
an effective spray for Apple-scab. This spray¬ 
ing should take place immediately after the 
blossoms fall. Should the trees be affected 
with winter moth caterpillars, arsenate of 
lead can be used in conjunction with Straw- 
son! tc, thus saving a second spraying. To 100 
gallons of water add 10 11>. of Slrawsonile 
and 3 lb. of Strawson’s Swift arsenate.- The 
arsenate of lead is procurable in paste form. 
This should he dissolved first in a small quan¬ 
tity of water, adding it afterwards to I lie 
hulk when thoroughly dissolved. .If Hie trees 
•are carefuly sprayed Apple-scoh will be 
thoroughly exterminated, if there is ho sign 
of caterpillar the arsenate of lead is not re¬ 
quired. Simply use Strawsonite for the pre¬ 
vention of Apple-seal). 

• Spraying Potatoes. — Much lias been 
written on this subject, and convincing proof 
given of its beneficial results, but there arc 
many sceptical persons who will not take the 
trouble to practise it, and condemn it as use¬ 
less. It Is useless to spray Potatoes unless it 
is thoroughly done. The object of spraying is 
llio prevention of blight rather than as a cure, 
hut it cannot be regarded as an infallible pre¬ 
ventive. Nevertheless, if properly carried 
out. It assists the plant to tide over a time 
during which it is specially liable to infec¬ 
tion, and lengthens the growing period of the 
crop from two weeks up to five weeks. 
Opinions differ as to the relative value of Bor¬ 
deaux and Burgundy mixture. There is, no 
doubt, however, that both are efficient fungi¬ 
cides if carefully mixed. It is very lmiortant 



the trees when the blossom is out owing to 
the honey bees being killed. There Is no 
doubt that when open blossom is sprayed 
with arsenate of lead Hie honey liees are 
killed. Far worse—all the numerous wild 
bees and many other insects which feed ill 
fruit blossoms are destroyed. If insects play 
any great part in the fertilisation of fruit— 
a matter not yet by any means satisfactorily 
proved—it is much more the wild bees, the 
small two-winged flies, and oilier countless 
insects that one can always find in open fruit 
blossoms, that carry out tills process. 

In any case, the killing of the honey bee is a 
distinct loss, and that is the main reason why 
arsenate of lead should never be used on opon 
blossom. Some bee keepers assert that liens 
are killed even by drinking the arsenate of 
lead off the loaves or unopened blossoms. 
There is no proof whatever that this happens. 
Bees do not go to the fruit trees except when 
the blossom is out In any numbers, moreover 

I lie tine spray dries very quickly, and bees arc 
out for food, not drink. This point of view 
of the bee-keeper need not be considered, ex¬ 
cept under one possible circumstance. 

When arsenate of lead was first introduced 
into this country it was advised for a short, 
time to mix molasses or treacle witli tlie 
wash to net as an adhesive agent. This was 
soon discarded for two reasons—firstly, that 

II was found to be unnecessary; and 
secondly, that it attracted the honey bee and 
poisoned some of them. At the present, time 
this “sweet bait” is used abroad to kill eer- 
tnin flies — “fruit flies''—which attack 
1’eaclies, Citrus fruits, etc. As molasses is 
not now used with arsenate of lead in tills 
country there is little fear of bees being 
poisoned from “ drinking off Hie leaves.’’ I 
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by careful observation In spring, so that the 
young, newly-hatched insects may be dealt 
with—according to their kind—before they 
have had time to do great harm or to 
multiply. 

Winter spraying should be carried out 
whilst the trees are quite dormant. There 
are many recipes for Hie cleansing of trees 
from Moss, Lichen, and insect pests. Caustic 
alkali wash is as good as any if carefully 
used. This can he purchased ready for use 
by simply dissolving In the required quantity 
of soft water. Bentley’s concentrated alkali 
wash is most efficacious in cleansing Hie 
trees, rendering the bark quite bright, and 
imparting a dark colour to it. It. also de¬ 
taches loose and decayed bark, thereby ex¬ 
posing tlie harbouring places of the insects, 
and having on the latter a most deadly effect, 
without Injuring the trees if applied when the 
latter arc quite dormant. It is absolutely 
necessary that Ihe whole of the tree should 
be covered with a mist-like spray, but not 
drenched unnecessarily. Where only a few 
trees are grown an ordinary syringe with a 
line spraying nozzle attached will suffice. For 
an ordinary private garden a knapsack 
sprayer is the best means of carrying out Ihe 
work. A day when there is little or no wind 
should tie selected for the operation, and 
owing to the caustic nature of this wash itis 
advisable to wear gloves and old clothes when 
spraying the trees. 

Spring and summer spraying is equally 
important, and should be carried out as cir¬ 
cumstances demand. The month of May is 
an important, period to the fruit grower, who 
has many enemies in the shape of insect posts 
to contend with, and where circumstances 
permit, spraying the trees directly after the 
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tliat tlie under surface, as well as the upper 
surface, of the leaves is covered, os both are 
equally liable to Infection. It. is a mistake 
to use too much fluid. On no account should 
the plants be washed, but the thinnest ims- 
eiblc covering of the fungicide spread evenly 
on the leaves. This is best done by maintain¬ 
ing a high pressure in the spraying machine. 

As to the time for rota to spraying, early 
1’olatoes that are raised before tlie season of 
disease should be sprayed as soon as there is 
sufficient leafage to hold tlie spray. One 
spraying will be sufficient for such a crop. 
Mahicrop Potatoes should be sprayed ns soon 
as they are getting bushy, and long before 
they meet in Ihe rows. A second spraying 
should follow three or four weeks later. As 
Hie season advances, should it prove adverse 
to Ihe crop, a third spraying should be given 
aflcr two or three weeks. The best results 
are obtained when spraying is done during 
dry weather. Spraying should in no case be 
done In very wet weather, and if heavy rain 
falls before the spraying fluid lias dried on 
die foliage, thereby washing it off, a further 
application must be given as soon as con. 
dilions permit. Spraying should be carried 
out preferably in the early morning or even¬ 
ing, and not when a hot sun Is sh'n'ng. 


LEAD A It.SENATE AND BEES. 

For a long time past there lias been some 
considerable opposition by many bee-keepers 
to tlie use of arsenate of lend as a fruit-tree 
wash. It is said Hint the honey bees arc 
P droned by it . and stocks not only reduced 
lint absolutely Wiped out. by this insecticide. 

Ever since this spray lias been used a 
caution has been given that no one must spray 


am not aware of the fact that any commercial 
brand of arsenate of lead paste contains any 
sweet substance. If so it should be pro¬ 
hibited. Arsenate of lead spraying is essen¬ 
tial to successful commercial fruit-growing, 
nothing yet can take its place. Even if liees 
are destroyed in fruit-growing areas arsenate 
of lead would st.ill have to he used, as Hie 
fruit industry is far more Important Ilian the 
production of honey. 

The position of apiculture. —There is no 
reason, however, why apiculture should in 
any way suffer, because it is not necessary, 
and is unorthodox in Britain, just ns it is in 
our Colonies and in the United States, to 
spray when tlie blossom is out. The growers 
who do tliis must be very few, and it ean only 
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lie hoped that, these few will not continue to 
follow a totally useless practice, and one 
which may do a great deal of harm. 
" Orders" prohibiting such practices every* 
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one wants to avoid, liul if this wasteful spray¬ 
ing really occurred in any marked degree 
bee-keejiers would lmve some grounds for ask¬ 
ing for assistance. 

Tile lioney bee only plays a small part in 
(lie fertilisation of fruit, lint its products are 



The Alpha Sprayer. 

(Baxendale & Co., Ltd., Manchester.) 

very useful substances, and if it can be pro¬ 
tected from any possible ill effects, whilst 
keeping our fruit trees clean, it is for the 
fruit growers to do so voluntarily. The only 
plea that can lie put in for spraying open 
blossom is that tlie very persistent, destruc¬ 
tive Apple fruit enwfly, which is found whilst 
egg-laying in the blossoms, might be killed. 
All evidence so far goes to show that It is not 
affected. At present all that tree-keepers 
can justly claim is that open Apple, Tear, 
rium, and Currant, blossom shall not lie 
sprayed with arsenate of lead or nicotine. 1 
have found the latter as deadly to bees as the 
arsenate. As this practice is totally unneces¬ 
sary, wasteful, and destructive, there should 
be no continuance of it. I do not think then 
there would lie any further complaints made 
by bee-keepers against the use of these valu¬ 
able insecticides. 

Professor F. V. TiiKonar.n, F.E.S. 

- A week or two ago a note was issued 

to orchard owners setting out that certain 
danger attaches to spraying fruit trees with 
lead arsenate, and that this spraying had re¬ 
sulted in serious losses to bee-keepers—hives 
in some parts of England having been killed 
out. It would appear that this notice has led 
to a certain amount of misunderstanding 
which it is desirable to remove. There is 
nothing to he said against spraying with 
arsenate of lead at the proper seasons of the 
year, which are either before the blossom 
opens or after the petals have fallen. Those 
who a re anxious to use tills spray may do so 
safely before I lie buds open, but by the time 
they offer the earliest attraction to foraging 
bees the spraying should have been discon¬ 
tinued. Arsenate of lend is chiefly used 
against the caterpillars of the winter and 
March moths, and if applied immediately 
after the blossom falls many of the young 
larvae of the eodlin moth are killed. 

- Most fruit growers keep bees in order 

to ensure the cross-fertilisation upon which 
e.i many trees depend, and it is a great pity 
that a certain number of the people who keep 
bees and have orchards contrive successfully 
to poison the former at the moment of their 
most successful activity. Yet the facts nre 
very simple and admit of no doubt. In the 
spring of 1020 it was reported to the Ministry 
of Agriculture that the greater part of several 
apiaries had been wiped out because owners 
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of neighbouring orchards had sprayed blos¬ 
soming fruit trees with arsenate of lend. To 
give only one instance, Swanley Horticultural 
College, in Kent, lost half its hives and tin? 
rest produced no honey. Most of this spray¬ 
ing with lead arsenate is done with the idea 
of destroying the larva* of the codling moth, 
but this is a very foolish endeavour, because 
1 lie eggs are laid on the foliage of young 
shoots, and only the hatched larva* reach the 
fruit. The use of a lead spray during 
blossoming may serve to slop the setting of 
the fruit, but it will not destroy the codling 
moth. The Ministry of Agriculture advises 
that load arsenate should never be sprayed 
on often blossoms, owing not only to the 
danger of poisoning bees but to the possible 
effect of tliis poison upon the open Idoom. If 
such spraying is persisted in it may Lie neces¬ 
sary for an Order to lie issued making the 
use of lead arsenate illegal at certain times 
of llio year. Just now our lmes are in any¬ 
thing but a flourishing condition. Isle of 
Wight disease lias taken a very heavy toll of 
British apiaries, and it is more than merely 
unwise to run risks with the poor remains of 
the country's hives. Every owner of orchards 
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or plantations knows that the lioney boos are 
the most effective of all insect workers, and 
that lie must, depend in no small measure 
u I Kill their efforts for t lit* reward of his own. 
Looking at the question from the other side, 
tlie bee-keeper deserves well of his country 
because at this present moment we consume 
millions of pounds of honey that we do not 
produce, and the bee-keeper must lie protected 
against the reckless fruit-grower who uses a 
fioisonous spray that will certainly he of no 
service to his trees, and is bound to bo 
destructive to his neighbour's hives. 


The spraying machines put on I lie market 
by 

Messrs. Cooper, Fegi.eti, and Co., Ltd., 
include a "J-pint pneumatic hand-sprayer, 
specially suited to the requirements of 
gardeners and small growers. In this type 
the pressure is obtained before use, and the 
spray is controlled by a spring lever tap, 
which enables economy to be effected. For a 
medium-sized machine there is the “ Eclair " 
knapsack sprayer, with a copper reservoir, 
the standard machine for Potato spraying 
when fitted with a special lnnco and double 


nozzle, and for fruit-tree spraying. These 
machines are also supplied witli special con¬ 
tainers for use witli lime, sulphur, and liquid 
acids. The flj-gnllnn tank machine. “ Salvo,” 
and the fij-gallon one-wheeled machine. 
• Presto," figured on p. 2411. and the 22-gallon 
two-wheeled machine, “ Cascade,” may all be 
used either for spraying or lime-washing. 
Agitators are filled to the foregoing types, 
and Bamboo lances or lengthening rods can 
be used to enable heights up to 20 feet to be 
sprayed from I lie ground. Large growers and 
farmers will be interested in the “ Saporo " 
horse-drawn sprayer, which lias a liquid 
capacity of 60 gallons, and is adapted for 
spraying Potatoes or Charlock. Stocks of 
I lies?* machines are hold for immediate 
delivery in cases of sudden outbreaks of 
disease. 

Aboi., Limited, 12, Belt ring. Paddock Wood, 
Kent.—The Aboi fruit-tree wash manufac¬ 
tured by tills firm is a combined nou- 
poisonous insecticide and fungicide which is 
safe and reliable, and improves the growth 
and foliuge of the trees. It will not injure 
the tenderest foliage. Sheep may graze and 
poultry roam under the trees without coming 
to any harm. The various fruit-tree washes 
made by this linn are manufactured by men 
with long practical experience in the cultiva¬ 
tion of fruit. 

The Stonehouse Works Co., Spoil Lane 
Mills. West Bromwich, send us an electro of 
the " Queen ” pattern pneumatic hand- 
sprayer, a delightful little spraying machine 
of pints working capacity (see figure), 
especially suitable for greenhouse work and 
for use by Indies. It gives a fine, mist-like, 
steam spray. The container is of copper and 
the pump of brass. An exceedingly popular 
“ Stonehouse " 4-gallon model is tlie “ Knap¬ 
sack,” very easy both to manipulate and to 
carry, since it fits snugly on the back of the 
user. This is a remarkable example of 
efficiency, and played a prominent part in the 
Government's more-food campaign during the 
last two years of tlie war. For those who 
desire even larger rapacity llio “ Duchess ” 
pattern (here figured) should have an im¬ 
mediate appeal. Despite its size it ie in every 
respect suitable: for instance, for ladies to 
use, since it is easy to wheel, and its pump 
lever is easily adjustable to suit the physical 
strength of the user. This firm also sends us 
tlie electro of their patent double-swivel 
spraying syringe, in which the nozzles can he 
utilised in any position. If either is turned 
hack parallel with the barrel they shut off', 
so that one turning this way reduces tlie 
syringe to a single-nozzle syringe. II pro¬ 
duces a fine spray, and is largely used by 
Orchid growers. The “ Stonehouse ” super- 



syringe (figured on p. 247) is one of the latest 
prod nets of the Stonehouse Works Company, 
of West Bromwich. At tlie head arc Iwo fine 
spraying nozzles, which can be adjusted, to 
spray at any angle, by simply turning the 
nozzle round. Tlie adjustment can be made 
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with equal facility to o<ne or both nozzles, and 
by turning it round either of the nozzles can 
lie completely “ shut off.” There are no caps 
to be put on or taken off. Fixed on the body 
of the syringe are a jet and a rose, either of 
which can tie used when desired in place of a 
spraying nozzle. The nozzle body is turned 
out of solid metal and is yery substantial, 
while a gun-metal ball valve facilitates quick 
iilling in a very pleasing way. Between the 
nozzle body and the main laxly of the syringe 
is a rubber gas-jet joint which, without un¬ 
due or harmful strain, makes a completely 
pressure-proof joint. This “ super ” syringe 
is finished beautifully throughout. The drip 
tube, for instance, is of corrugated, undent- 
able brass tube, and the plunger rod is solid— 
not a tube—giving unusual strength. 

Messrs. C. J. Adie and Nephew, Ltd., of 
15ti, Warstone Lane ana Pemberton Street, 
Birmingham, are the makers of the “ Villa ” 
spraying syringe (figured on p. 247). This 
syringe is very suitable for the small garden 
on account of its moderate price, 6s. Al¬ 
though it Is cheap it Is said to be superior in 
action to any other, and has a longer effective 
range. The parts are very simple and easily 
cleaned. 

Messrs. Baxendale, Miller Street, Man¬ 
chester, send us an electro of their knapsack 
sprayer (figured on p. 246), which is very suit¬ 
able for spraying Vines, fruit trees. Potatoes, 
and destroying Charlock. Each machine is 
complete with brass strainer, steel spanner, 
dust cap for valve, movable spraying nozzle 
(which can be moved in any direction, 
39 inches of best quality spraying hose, and 
delivery lance. Working capacity, three full 
gallons. Messrs. Baxendale also send us Ihe 
•Alpha” sprayer (see p. 248), which is 
specially suitable for closely-stocked green¬ 
houses. It can be carried close in to the side 
of the body and does not damage the plants. 

Messrs. Edward Cook and Co., Ltd., Bow, 
London, E.C., highly recommend their sum¬ 
mer horticultural spray, a concentrated com¬ 
pound of soap, nicotine, Quassia, liver of sul¬ 
phur, etc., as an efficient insecticide for the 
destruction of pests on fruit trees, Rose trees, 
etc. No hot water is required, and it can be 
used in the proportion of 1 pint to 20 gallons 
of water. Use rain-water if possible. This 
firm’s nicotine vaporising compound totally 
destroys green, black, and white fly. Use this 
compound at the rate of J ounce to every 
1,000 cubic feet of space. By reason of the 
quantity of nicotine in the mixture every j>os- 
sible care should be exercised, as it is imison. 

Messrs. Benton and Stone, Ltd., Brace- 
bridge Street, Birmingham, call our attention 
to Enot’s knapsack sprayer, a machine about 



Enot’s Knapsack Sprayer. 

which there is nothing to get out of order. It 
is claimed for it (hat it is the most powerful 
and effective portable sprayer made. It was 
awarded a Silver Medal at the Wisbeeli 
demonstration. 

Messrs. Thos. Gunn, Ltd., 30, Fore Street, 
I/ondou, E.C. 2, sends us a booklet, ‘‘The 


Success Garden.” Tt contains illustrations of 
garden tools, such as hoes, spades, rakes, 
water-pots, syringes, sprayers, etc. The 
“ Success ” liowe is built up of a number of 
braided cotton jackets and seamless rubber 
tubes, each of which is actually a hose in it¬ 
self. These tubes, being vulcanised, can 
open or be unwrapped. This hose is particu- 
larly suited where the water pressure is high, 
and it does not kink. Any length up to 
500 feet without a join can be had. 

The United Brass Founders and En¬ 
gineers, Ltd., Dyehouse Works, Wood- 
cheater, near Strood, Gloucester, who send us 
the electro of the Illustration of the Ubel 
knapsack sprayer, point ont that this knap¬ 
sack sprayer is made ill accordance with the 
requirements of the Food Production Depart- 
ment, of the Ministry of Agriculture. In this 
every possible improvement conducing to the 
comfort of the opera lor has been embodied, 
attention being drawn to the tension web- 
buml at bottom of knapsack, as shown in the 
illustration herewith. The tighily-stretched 
band acts as a cushion, and effectually pre- 
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Food Production Department Typo. 

(United Brassfounders and Engineers, Ltd., 
Cornbrook, Manchester.) 

vents any discomfort, by protecting the 
wearer’s back from the hard pressure of I lie 
container. A further useful improvement is 
the chest-strap, which firmly secure® the 
knapsack to the hotly. Another improvement 
is the double-swivel diverging nozzle, which, 
by reason of the diverging jets, throws a fine, 
mist-like spray over the widest possible 
spraying angle, this being of special value in 
the spraying of Potatoes. 

Messrs. G. and W. Purser, Ltd., 15, 
Charles Street, Ixmdon, E.C. 1, makers of the 
Arnold spraying syringe (Purser’s patent), 
figured on p. 247, call attention to its handi¬ 
ness in that the direction of the spray can be 
quickly altered by a turn of the syringe. 

Messrs. Bkooker and Jackson, Ltd., 24, 
Farringdpn Avenue, London, E.C., have just 
put on tlie market the “ Brooker Duplex ” 
garden syringe, which combines in the one 
nozzle Im>I1i shower and sprayer. It can be 
Instantly changed from a sprayer to an 
ordinary shower by a slight turn of a milled 
cap. Its distinct advantages are that there 
are no parts to be interchanged and become 
mislaid. A line, medium, or coarse spray can 
he obtained by adjusting position of sprayer 
(in cup, or a single straight jet. by the re¬ 
moval of the sprayer. No packing is required. 


Messrs. O. P. Kinneui. and Co., South¬ 
wark Street, S.E. 1, in sending us an cleciro of 
the Norwich valves, of which they are the 
sole makers, claim that, unlike the ordinary 
tap, these valves have a full-bore waterway 
right through. Hence the volume of water 
passing is equal to that of an open pipe, and 



Norwich Valve Tap. 

(C. P. Kinnell & Co., Ltd., Southwark Street., 
London, E.C.) 

a very considerable saving of time in water¬ 
ing and spray work is effected. Soundly con¬ 
structed ou simple lines, and made in brass 
throughout, with hand wheel, it is fully 
opened In less than three turns. The plunger 
does not turn as It closes, but descends 
directly on to its seating. The leather washer 
thus forms a perfect stop without risk of 
leakage through becoming cut or damaged. 
No water can remain in any part of the tap 
when shut off. It is therefore safe from 
damage during frost. 

The Jeyf.s’ Sanitary Compounds Co., 
Ltd., 64, Cannon Street, E.C., in sending their 
list of horticultural specialties, call attention 
to their Cyllin soft soap, which has for years 
been known as (he safest and best fungiei(le 
in existence, very large quantities being used 
every year, particularly by Rose-growers, to 
prevent attacks of mildew. The only draw¬ 
backs it possesses are (1) the time occupied in 
dissolving it for use; (2) its moderate insecti¬ 
cide properties frequently necessitate a 
further spraying with an effective insecticide, 
csi>et-Lally in the case of fruit, trees. In Jeyes’ 
horticultural washes Cyllin soft soap has 
boon combined witli the strongest known in¬ 
secticides to form mobile fluids which can be 
rapidly measured and diluted for use. 

Of the two tiie nicotine wash is the more 
powerful Insecticide, and should be given the 
preference where procurable. The non- 
ltoisonous summer wash will be found very 
convenient by gardeners residing in districts 
where the poison regulations prevent them 
obtaining the former. It is only the initiated 
lew that have any idea of the great strides 
that have been made in the efficient treatment 
of the insect and fungoid pests of plants. 
Nevertheless, with the means I hat this eom- 
l«iny places in his hands, anyone can take 
advantage of the most up-to-date methods. 

•Teyes’ horticultural washes form slightly 
opalescent solutions in water which arc most 
efficient when prepared with soft water, 
although this is not essential. Success mainly 
depends on three factors:—(a) Efficient 
modem washes; ( b ) the production of a finely- 
divided misl-like spray (although small pot 
plants may be “dipped ”); (c) avoiding in¬ 
jury to young and tender growths. The 
ordinary garden syringe is quite useless for 
the production of the essential mist. Every 
]M>rtion of the upper and under surface of the 
foliage and every crevice of the stem and 
branches must be reached. This can only be 
effected economically by the use of a modern 
instrument provided with an elbow-joint. 
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National Rose Society. 

Apkil 7 th, 1921. 

As many of tiie exhibitors at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Tuesday, 
April 5th, did not. remove their exhibits, the 
addition of the Hoses made up a. very line 
show. We missed the flowers usually sent by 
the Irish growers, yet, despite this, the spring 
meeting of the National Rose Society was 
quite a success, there being many handsome 
blooms, especially the superb specimens of 
Mnrechal Nlel from Mr. A. J. Goodwin. 

GROUPS OF ROSES. 

In this section Mr. Elisha Hicks, Twyford, 
took the leading prize, notable flowers being 
raui’s Scarlet Climber, Mrs. George Nor¬ 
wood, Red Letter Day, the single Princess 
Mary, and the Polyantlia variety Orleans. 
Messrs, raul and Son, Chesbunt, secured the 
Second prize. In the class for six pillar 
Roses in pots, Mr. Hicks was the only ex¬ 
hibitor, and well deserved the first prize. 
For new Roses tent blooms), Messrs. B. R. 
Cant, and Son took the leading prize with 
handsome specimens of the two Gold Medal 
Roses, Padre and I'iKobe, Rev. F. Page 
Roberts (a Gold Medal Rose of 1920), and 
Golden Ophelia. Mr. G. Prince, Oxford; was 
second. For Polyanthus Mr. E. J. Hicks 
was first, with Messrs. Cutbush and Son a 
good second. 

CUT BLOOMS. 

For twenty-four blooms in the usual exhi¬ 
bition boxes. Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son 
were the only exhibitors, and gained the first 
prize ; while for eighteen blooms Mr. Hicks 
took the premier position, showing well sueli 
as Mrs. Geo. Norwood, George Dickson, 
Caroline Testout, and others. Mr. A. Good¬ 
win, in Class 12, was deservedly given first 
place for twelve very handsome siiecimens of 
Mareehal Nlel, Mr. Hicks taking the first 
prize for twelve blooms of any other variety 
with Mrs. E. J. Hicks. In the two classes 
for Roses in baskets there were only two ex¬ 
hibitors, Mr. Hicks, who si lowed Richmond, 
Climbing Lady Hillingdon, and Mme. Ed. 
Harriot in faultless style, taking the first 
prize, a similar award going 1o Mr. Goodwin 
for a basket of Mardohal Niel. In the classes 
for 

AMATEURS, 

there were but few exhibitors, the principal 
prizes going to Mr. 19. J. Holland, his speci¬ 
mens of William Sliean being the finest we 
have Been. This Rose, if we remember 
aright, when shown by the same exhibitor 
last year, was noteworthy for its symmetry 
and colour. 

DECORATIVE CLASSES. 

In the oi>en class for a bowl of Roses, Mrs. 
A. Ride was first, using Melody ; While in 
the amateurs’ section Mrs. Courtney Page 
took the leading prize with superb specimens 
of Melody. 

Silver Medals were awarded to Mr. A. J. 
Goodwin for a very fiue bloom of Mardehal 
Niel, considered the best in the nurserymen's 
classes, and to Mr. E. .J. Holland for a bloom 
of Wm. Sheari in the amateurs' classes. 

Gold Medals were awarded 1o Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Son for Roses Padre (given a Cer¬ 
tificate of Merit last year) and Phoebe. A 
Certificate of Merit, was given to Sovereign, 
also from Messrs. Cant. 

Cinnamon.— Can any of your readers tell 
me where I can obtain a plant, of Cinnamon 
to grow in a greenhouse? I had several pots 
before the war, and found the foliage very 
useful.—Mas. Wilson, Barmere, Whitchurch, 
Salop. 

Death of Mrs. John Forbes _We regret to 

nnnouuee the death, on April 10th, of Mrs. 
John Forbes, widow of Mr. John Forbes, 
nurseryman ,of Hawick. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

TRADE NOTES. 

A nkw LAWN-MowEii.— The J. P. Patent 
Super Lawu-mower, manufactured and 
sold by Messrs. Thos. Gunn, Ltd., 30, 
Fore Street, E.C., lessens the work by 
reducing friction, all the working parts run¬ 
ning in oil on ball bearings. No spanners 
are needed, as two hand wheels make all ad¬ 
justments. There being no complicated parts 
in this mowing machine, there lie nothing to 
go wrong. 

Jennings, Ltd., Pennywell Road, Bristol, 
are represented at the International Build¬ 
ing Exhibition, Olympia, at two stands, No. 
13o (Row G, ground floor) and No. 40 (Row 
E gallery). Doors, windows, garden gates, 
wood mantelpieces, and other joinery and 
wood goods are to be found at No. 135, while 
the stand in the gallery Is chiefly devoted to 
oilskin coats and suits, bass brooms, picks, 
shovels, folding tallies, tools for all trades, 
etc. Copies of the firm’s 270-ipage illustrated 
catalogue of builders’ joinery and wood 
goods may be obtained at the two stands. 

Tue E.ngi.ehf.art Challenge Cup.— This 
was awarded to Dr. N. Y. Lower, of St. 
David’s, Preatedgn, Radnor, at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Daffodil meeting on 
April 5th for the best twelve varieties of 
seedling and new Daffodils not in commerce. 
This is the .second time in successive years 
that this cup has been won by Dr. Lower.— 
W. R. Dikes, Secretary. 

Cup fob Orchids at the Chelsea Show.— A 
number of trade growers of Orchids, hoping 
to see more exhibits from amateur growers 
a! Chelsea, have offered to the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society a challenge cup 
to the value of fifty guineas to be competed 
for at Chelsea by amateurs who employ not 
more than three gardeners in their Orchid- 
houses, including the head gardener. No 
group may exceed 00 square feet, and the 
award will be made especially for the follow¬ 
ing points:—Rest cultivation, arrangement, 
quality, and variety. Any exhibitor winning 
the challenge enp three times shall become 
the owner. A replica of this cup will be pro¬ 
vided on each occasion when the cup is 
awarded, except when the cup is won out¬ 
right. Medals will be awarded by the Coun¬ 
cil of the Royal Horticttltural Society to the 
competitors placed second and third, pro¬ 
vided their groups are of sufficient merit. 

Hereford Rose Society. —In view of the ap¬ 
proaching Jubilee show of the Hereford 
and West of England Rose Society, an im- 
portant committee meeting was lately held. 
The show will be held In the Shire Hall on 
Wednesday, July 20th. Several alterations 
were made in the schedule. In Division I., 
oiien to all, the number of varieties of Roses 
was increased from forty-eight to sixty, and 
in Class II. from twenty-four to thirty-six. 
The space allowed for hardy flowers was 
considerably Increased. In the Sweet Pea 
section. It was decided to have only two 
classes—viz., twelve varieties and six. Ex¬ 
hibitors will now be required to provide their 
own vases. In Division III., open to Here¬ 
fordshire amateurs, class XXIV. (eighteen 
varieties of Roses) has been struck out. The 
chief class now will be twelve varieties, for 
which a gilt medal Is to be given, in addition 
to the usual prizes. The other classes in the 
division remain as before. What is hoped 
will be the beginning of an entirely new and 
very jiopular section is the introduction of 
a collection of six stove or greenhouse pot 
plants in bloom. The Hon. Secretary (the 
Rev. C. II. Stoker, Brinsop Vicarage, Here¬ 
ford) and the Hon. Assistant Secretary (Mr. 
T. Carver, High Town, Hereford) will be 
glad to give every information, and also to 
receive subscriptions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

C. M. A. Peake .—The only way is to pro¬ 
cure plants in the ordinary way and layer 
them yourself, as we fear you will not be 
able to obtain plants on their own roots. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. M. —The Bird 

Cherry (Erunus I’adus). - K. —1, CMvIa 

miniata ; 2, Muscarl botryoides ; 3, Chiono- 
doxa Lucid,T ; 4, Abutilon Boule de 

Neige.- it. D. —1, Anemone blanda ; 

2 Kalosanthes coccinea ; 3, Saxifraga 

Wallace! ; 4, The Spring Snowflake 

(Leucojum veruum). - Pern Lover .—1, 

Adiantum cuneatum ; 2, Adiautum scutum ; 
3. Asplenium bulbiferum ; 4, Pteris creitica. 

- J. T. —1, Justicia carnea ; 2, Tradescantia 

zebriua ; 3, Begonia metallica ; 4, Begonia 

nscoteneds.- E. 11.— 1, Eupatorium ripa- 

rium ; 2, Begonia Rex var. ; 3, Panieum 

variegatum ; 4, Diplacus glutinosus.-S.— 1, 

Narcissus princeps ; 2, N. Golden Spur ; 3, N. 

Karri conspieuus ; 4, Megasea cordifolia.- 

il. C.—i. Lonicera fragrantissima ; 2, Vibur¬ 
num Tinus (Laurustinus) ; 3, Berberis Aqui- 

folium ; 4, Fuchsia procumbene.- B. II. R. 

1, Doronicum austriacum ; 2, Clematis indi¬ 
visa ; 3, Cyperus alternlfolius ; 4, 

Habrothamnus elegans.- O. V.—1, Iberis 

sempervirens ; 2, Tulip Mrs. Moon. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON APRIL 5, 1921. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

First Glass Certificates. 

Lailio-Cattl*ya Orange Blossom, from Sir G Holford, Weston- 
birt; Odontnglossom Diamond var. Perfection, from Messrs 
J and A. McKean, Cooksbridge; Odontoma W. R. Fasey, from 
Mr. W. R. Fasey, Snareabrook. 

Awards of Merit. 

OdontH'losBum Lady Avica Menzici, from Sir Q. Holford; 
Cattleya Mary Sander, from Messrs. Sander and Son. St. 
Albans ; OdontGglossum Barnaby Budge, from Mr. W. R. Fasey ; 
Odontoglossum Robert VenableB, from Mr. W. R. Fasey. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora.—M esara. Armstrong and Brown; Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield; Mr. IT. T. Pitt, Stamford Hill; 
Mesara. Sander and Sod ; Mesara. Charleaworth and Co., Hay- 
wards Heath. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Awards of Merit. 

Prunus Cerasus pilosiuscula media, from Hon. Vicary Qibbe 
(Gr., Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenham House, Elatree ; Azalea mollis 
Robespierre, from Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, N. ; 
Prunus Sorgenti, from Hon. Vicary Gibbs. 

Medals. 

Silykh Gilt Flora.—M esara. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
for Schizanthus. 

Silver Gilt Banrsian.—M r. 0. EnglemanD, Saffron Wal¬ 
den, for Carnations. 

Silver Flora. —Messrs Allwool Bros., Haywards Heath, 
for Carnations; Messrs Cheal and Sons. Crawley, for dowering 
fhrubs; Messrs W. Cutbush and Son, Barnet, for flowering 
shrubs, &c.; Messrs W Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, for 
Roses; Messrs. Piper, Bayawater, for shrubs, &c. 

Silver Grenfell —Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, for Roses; 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, for Azalea mollis, kc. ; 
Mr. M Prichard, Christchurch, for alpines. 

Silver Bankhlan.— Mrs. Berkeley, of Spetchley Park, 
Worcester, for Polyanthuses : Messrs Stuart Low and Co, for 
greenhouse plants and Carnations; Messrs. Waterer, Sods and 
Crisp, Twyford, for alpines; Mr. Elisha Hicks, Twyford. for 
Rosea. 

Bronze Flora.— Messrs. Barr and Sons, Taplow, for alpines, 
&c.; Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London Wall, for Violas ; 
The Donard Nursery Co, Newcastle. Co. Down, for shrubs: 
Mr. J. J. Kettle. Corfe Mullen, Wimborne, for Violets; 
Misses Hopkins, for hardy plants ; Mr. G. W. Miller. Wisbech, 
for spring flowers: Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone. 
Dorset, for alpines; Messrs. Reamsbottoni, Ge&shill. for Ane¬ 
mones; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keeton, for alpines, Ac.; Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, for forced shrubs ; Messrs. Tucker and Bon, 
Oxford, for alpines; Mr. G. G. Whitolegge, for alpines, Ac.; 
C il. Stephemon Clarke, Cuckfield, for cut flowering shrubs. 
Bronze Bankjsian.— Mr. O. Elliott, Stevenage, for alpines. 
NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

Narcissus Enez, from Mr. W. F. M. Copeland, Shirley, South¬ 
ampton. 

Medals. 

Gold.— Messrs. Barr and Sons; The Donard Nursery Co. 
Silver Gilt Grenfell —Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Read¬ 
ing. 

Silver Gilt Flora —Messrs. R. H. Bath, Wisbech ; Angle¬ 
sey Bulb Growers* Association. 

Silver Gilt Banksian. — Messrs. Pearson, Lowdham ; 
Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin, Kidderminster. 

Silver Bawkhian.—M r. W. F. M. Copeland. 

Silver Grenfell.—M essrs. Ryder and Son, St. Albans. 
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Notes from 

I am very fond of the Polyanthus (which is 
an excellent plant for cutting and garden 
effect) and Primroses, and have raised some 
good varieties from seed. Doubtless there are 
specialists who have paid attention to this, 
perhaps the loveliest and certainly the best 
tempered, of the Primula tribe. I do not so 
much care for the gold and silver laced kinds 
as for the seifs with big heads and Auricula¬ 
shaped blossoms. Some of my seedling 
Polyanthus show a tendency tQ a prettv 
frilling of the petals which is charming. f 
often wonder why Hyacinths are not more 
used as permanent denizens of the hardy 
flower border. 1 have one clump in particular 
in a sheltered situation lliat has for some ten 
years grown and flowered without any special 
attention and which makes a bright spot every 
spring when the Crocus begins to fade. The 
flowers, too, having regained their natural 
figure are far more graceful than the over¬ 
fed specimens that are too often seen. I put 
in the bulbs used for forcing in any spare 
place when the foliage has ripened and they 
seldom fail to do well. Even (or the green¬ 
house I prefer to mass half-a-dozen second¬ 
sized bulbs of one variety in a deep pan rather 
than use a single large-sized bulb in each pot. 
The effect is more decorative and the cost 
much less. 

You have sometimes suggested that your 
readers should send notes of pretty flower 
arrangements. Here is one 1 saw lately 
(April loth) in a small conservatory. There 
is no staging, but water-worn stones tire built 
up in such a manner as to allotf flower pots 
to be arranged amongst them in a bank, while 
in front on either side are large terra-cotta 
and smaller bronze receptacles standing tin the 
floor. The flowers used were white, pale 
mauve, and flesh pink, “ winter-flowering ” 
Stocks, Star Cinerarias in various soft shades 
of blue, white Deutzias, a white Azalea, and 
a sort of surf of Primula malacoides where 
the rocks rise out of the tiled floor. As a 
relief to this bank of pale-toned blossom one 
large and one small clump of maroon Tulips 
(The Sultan, I think) looked well, and a small 
group of rose-coloured large-flowered Pelar¬ 
gonium enhanced the effect, while the 
requisite note of discord that gave value to 
the whole, a single well-flowered plant of 
Henry Jacoby Pelargonium, flaming like a 
coal in the heart of the composition. 

Celsia critica is again in bloom under glass 
with me. I like it better than the more 
generally popular C, Arcturus. The former 
is hardy anu easily grown as a biennial if 
wintered in a cool house or even a cold frame. 


Newbury. 

Plants in 6 -inch pots make a pretty feature 
in the conservatory, and any spare specimens 
may be planted out in the garden later on, 
where in a sunny place they will flower long. 
Their blossom is a pure soft shade of yellow, 
and, like the Larkspurs, they carry a mock 
bumble bee in the centre of each flower, the 
body modelled in velvet, the wings painted on 



Flowering shoot of Sophora tetraptera 
grandiflora. (Sec page 254) 


the two upper petals. The delicious fragrance 
of the flowers is an additional attraction. 

C. M. A. P. 

Westbrook House, Newbury, Berks. 


JJotes of the Week. 

Cistus monspeliensis has a flower open this 
morning (April 4 th), and there will be plenty 
more to-morrow. Cistus purpureus (the true 
form), a very old plant, has many buds show¬ 
ing colour. I think this is nearly six weeks 
before the usual time.-—E. C. Buxrox, Coed 
Dene, Bettws-y-Coed 


of GaKDF.NING I I.Lt’S TKATIit) is doubtless 
that while as a rule perfectly innocuous 
there are occasional cases where they may 
cause considerable and lasting irritation, a 
similar state of things that is applicable to 
other forms of plant life, as, for instance, 
Primula obconica, except that in this case 
it arises from the hairy surface of stem and 
leaf instead of thorns. ft may be also that 
as some varieties show a far greater number 
of thorns than others they may he propor¬ 
tionately dangerous. Personally in the course 
of a long gardening career I have been 
marked many thousands of times to the extent 
of blood letting, especially when dealing with 
neglected trees thtit wanted a lot of inner 
wood taken away, but have never experienced 
more than a passing inconvenience. I think 
the worst irritation, so far as plant life was 
concerned, was caused in the old days when 
tying up the prickly-leaved varieties of Pines 
pending removal from one plunging bed to 
another. I remembe r we used to welcome the 
batches of Smooth Cayenne. There was not 
much sign of marking on the skin, hut the 
irritation was of long duration.—E. 13. S., 
Hardwick. 

Rhododendron Kaampferi. —About 30 years 
ago Professor Sargent, of the Arnold’Arbore¬ 
tum, collected seeds of this beautiful Rh.pdo- 
■dendron on the mountains of Japan, and by 
him it was introduced into the United States. 
Some two years later he sent some young 
plants to England, and the plants now 
available have been raised from that stock. 
It belongs to the Azalea section of the genus, 
and is allied to R. indicum, its closest rela¬ 
tive amongst well-known plants being R. 
amoenum or R. indicum var amcenum as it 
is often called. R. Ktempfcri forms a dense 
bush, probably 6 feet to 10 feet high when 
mature, composed of a thicket of slender 
branchfets producing glossy green leaves each 
from I of an inch to > inches long. In mild 
winters they may remain on the plants 
almost until new leaves appear, but after a 
severe spell of frost in mid-winter they 
usually fall. The flowers borne during April 
or early May are each from 1 J inch to 2 inches 
in diameter, and vary in colour on different 
plants from pink to rosy-purple and from rose 
to scarlet. Every year they appear in the 
greatest profusion, and a well-grown bush or 
a group of plants provides a very effective 
feature. Their early flowering sometimes 
leads to their undoing, for a cold cast wind 
or a sharp frost ruins the flowers. For lliis 
reason thev must be given a position shel¬ 
tered from cold winds, and, whilst being 
included amongst hardy, shrubs so far as 
winter cold is concerned, they • are rather 
tender in spring, that is, wffen in flower and 
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during the early development of new shoots. 
They should be planted under conditions suit¬ 
able for other Rhododendrons, but must not be 
placed where they are likely to be overgrown 
by other and coarser shrubs.—D. 

Hyacinths in Princes Street Cardens, Edin¬ 
burgh _Mr. McHattie, the Superintendent of 

the Edinburgh Parks, has made an effective 
use of pale blue anil white Hyacinths in one 
of his schemes in the Princes Street Gardens, 
Edinburgh. A bold planting on sloping 
ground at one of the entrances has been 
greatly admired. The spikes have been very* 
tine and the effect of the combination has been 
excellent.— A Yisitor. 

Spiraea arguta in Scotland —This Spiraea 
is again in full flower, its slender branches 
wreathed with their Hawthorn-like white 
blooms. It is one of the plants I shall leave 
behind me when 1 remove shortly because 
too large to transplant with safety, but it will 
be left with regret. A good plant 6 feet high 
is charming. Among the shrubby Spiraeas 
none is more graceful than Spiraea arguta.—S. 
ARNOTT, Dumfries. 

Fruit prospects. -In this district—South¬ 
west Hants—fruit blossom is plentiful, clean, 
of good colour, and strong. The Pears, of 
course, are ahead of the Apples, but even tit 
this date (April 14 th) the flower trusses of the 
Apples are, like those of the Pears and Plums, 
quite strong. 1 had a letter from a garden¬ 
ing friend, residing near Haslemere, last week 
and he said, “ 1 have just had a good look 
round at the fruit blossom, and if we escape 
late frosts there is 'a promise of an abundant 
harvest of fruit.” Gooseberries, with us, are 
not quite so early as in past years, but the 
bushes are well furnished with berries. Rasp¬ 
berries, too, tiro showing satisfactorily, and 
young suckers are very forward. Of Cherries 
and Damsons we have few trees in this par: of 
the county.—G. G. B. 

Tufted Pansies Extending their flowering. 
—So prodigal are these of their blossoms that 
there is a danger lest they “ flower themselves 
to death.” This is the more apparent in a dry 
time. Much, however, may be done to 
prevent a shortage of blossoms and to ensure 
a later display, if midway in the season one 
is prepared to make a sacrifice, just for a 
week or two, by pinching olf all flower buds 
so as to admit of the plants recuperating. It 
is, of course, welKknown how imperative it 
it that, in any circumstances, seed pods 
should not lx.- permitted to develop. Oppor¬ 
tunity ought to be taken to mulch about the 
surface of the soil with old manure or spent' 
hops to keep the roots cool and conserve 
moisture. So treated one may have a plenti¬ 
ful supply of flowers in autumn.—L eaiiurst. 

Pyrus spectabilis. —It is difficult to decide 
which is the most beautiful amongst the 
various Crab Apples when all are worth a 
place amongst first-rate flowering trees, but 
P. spectabilis calls for special mention by- 
reason of its double-flowered variety, the 
petals being less fugitive than those of kinds 
with single flowers. The type, also, although 
an uncommon tree, is very beautiful, the 
flowers being large, very fragrant, and prettily 
flushed with pink. The double-flowered 
variety is effective from the time the buds are 
well developed as they are of an exceedingly 
rich pink, paling as they expand. Individual 
flowers, each 1 f, inches to 2 inches across, are 
produced every year with the greatest freedom. 
1 ’. spectabilis is a native of Northern China, 
where it has as its associate the Siberian 
Crab (P. baccata) and the closely allied 
species P. prunifolia, two trees that in addi¬ 
tion to bearing beautiful flowers produce 
richly-coloured fruits which are "useful for 
jellv. The fruits of P. spectabilis, on the 
other hand, are sparingly produced, small, 
and yellowish. It forms a fine tree with a 
round head resembling a well-developed apple 
tree, and succeeds in any good garden soil 
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such as suits Pyrus in general. It is usually 
grafted or budded upon ordinary apple stocks, 
and is subject to the same pests as the apple 
tree, therefore a watch should be kept for the 
appearance of American blight and steps taken 
at once to combat the pest, otherwise a Tine 
tree may soon be ruined.—D. 

Narcissi in Princes 8treet Cardens, Edin¬ 
burgh. —There has been a fine display of 
Narcissi in the Princes Street Gardens, Edin¬ 
burgh, this spring. They are planted on the 
slopes and in the valley, and are very strong 
and striking when seen from the many van¬ 
tage points afforded by the contour of the 
land. Those in the valley have been planted 
in waved lines.—A Visitor. 

Primula Poisson) —The flowers of this have 
about them a tinge of magenta which some¬ 
how does not improve their appearance. When 
in bloom it is a handsome plant, the stems 
bearing a number of purple flowers with that 
tinge of magenta just alluded to. It grow's 
from 6 inches to about 12 inches high. Its 
tenderness has been too often proved for one 
to recommend it as a hardy plant, but it is 
hardy in warm districts, it loves moisture, 
and the finest plants 1 have seen were 
growing several years ago in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin, Dublin. Here 
Sir F. Moore had it growing in grass in a 
moist place which in winter was overflowed 
by the river. Here it was perfectly happy. 
Failing a wet place, it may be grown in a 
semi-shaded one, but plenty of moisture seems 
indispensable.—S. Arnott. 

A pretty early-flowering Speedwell 
(Veronica filiform is). — This charming little 
Speedwell is now- a mass of lavender-blue 
flowers. 1 have it growing at tile foot of a 
Ribston Pippin Apple, trained to a sunny wall, 
w'here its moss-like carpet forms a living 
mulch to the tree. It is a very easily grown 
plant, and, suitably placed, spreads about in 
the same free way as does the picturesque 
Balearic Sandwort (Arenaria balearica) in 
cool, shaded positions. I have never before 
seen this Speedwell so effective. A few plants 
cast aside during alterations were laid on the 
grass and forgotten, and here they have 
naturalised freely and are spreading rapidly. 
For providing a mass of delightful colour early 
in spring this plant should not be lost sight 
of. It will be wise when planting to allow 
plenty of space for its expansion for it spreads 
very quickly.—F. M. 

Fruit blossom. —Whatever may be the case 
elsewhere, in this district the blossom upon 
fruit trees is much in advance of its usual 
time. This, of course, is a sequel to the mild 
winter and the almost entire absence of (rost 
during the present spring—so far as it has 
gone. This earliness is by no means a matter 
tor congratulation. After the blizzard of 
May of last year many of the trees suffered 
severely and had tq make secondary grow ths. 
Consequently, in the majority of cases, there 
is an abnormal scarcity of bloom ; and should 
there be (as there most likely will bo) late 
frosts, the chances of a satisfactory crop will 
not be too bright. Much, of course, can be 
done in the way of protection, but where the 
walls are of considerable extent it is impractic¬ 
able to protect everything. It is in such 
seasons as this that one realises that fruit 
growing is, after all, rather a lottery.- -W. 
McG., Kahnuc, Kirkcudbright. 

Aubrietias and Alpine Phloxes in wet 
winters in towns. —In certain smoky cities in 
wet districts some plants, especially Alpines, 
suffer so greatly in wet winters that the losses 
among the plants arc very high. It is a good 
many years since 1 first learned of the impos¬ 
sibility of keeping Aubrietias and the Mossy 
Phloxes in the Botanic Gardens, Glasgow, 
where there is not only :> heavy winter rain¬ 
fall, blit the plants are exposed to fog, smoke, 
and chemical fumes exceedingly trying to 
plants which naturally grow in the pure air 
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with a small amount of rain and protection 
by snow in winter. I11 the outskirts of the 
city, however, better conditions prevail, and 
there is a good chance of pulling these plants 
through the winter in the open, and they 
often do well. The past winter has been an 
exceptionally trying one in the Glasgow dis¬ 
trict, and Mr. Whitton, the Director of Parks, 
informs me that the losses in the splendid 
rock garden at Ibroxhili, Bellahouston, have 
been extremely great, and that Aubrietias and 
spring Phloxes have suffered worst of all. It 
is fortunate that a reserve stock has been kept 
in frames.—S. Arnott. 

A fine Wood Anemone (A. nemorosa major). 
—This is a beautiful large-flowered form of 
our native species. The large, pure white, 
sweetly-scented flowers are borne on stiff 
stems, each from 6 inches to S inches in 
length; indeed, it is larger in ail its parts than 
the tvpe and the leaves are paler in colour. 
Little clumps have established themselves 
freelv on poor soil and are spreading rapidlv. 
—E. M. 

The Summer Snowflake (Leucojum sati¬ 
vum). —Some bulbs, it is said, are not flowering 
so freely this year as usual, but here a small 
group of this is blooming more freely than 
it has done during the past four years. They 
are naturalised in grass land under lime trees, 
and began to bloom a week or nine days ago. 
The flowers are tipped green and some spikes 
have four flowers.—C. T., Ampthill, April 
261(1, 1921. 

The Orange Ball Treo (Buddleia globosa)_ 

Plants of this are fairly frequent in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, and flowers have been in evidence 
for one or two weeks according to the position 
of the plant. Its flowers are welcome thus 
early in the season, and it can be recom¬ 
mended for sheltered places or against a wall 
in a cold district. Apparently this county 
(Beds.) suits it better than Middlesex, for a 
bush of Buddleia globosa was seldom seen 
around North London.—C. T., Ampthill, 
Beds. 

Frost, Snow, and Hall In Hampshire_ On 

the night of April 14th there was a rather 
severe frost in South Hants. Early Potatoes 
were blackened; even Broad Beans were, loo. 
Young Onions and Leeks, placed outside in 
sheltered positions to harden prior to being 
finally transplanted, wore laid almost flat' on 
the soil. Chrysanthemums showed signs of 
distress, too; but after a syringing with cold 
water and being covered for a few hours till 
the plants referred to, with the exception 
of the Potatoes, recovered. Fortunately, the 
fruit blossom was dry, and, so far, it does not 
appear to have suffered much harm. Farther 
north, if the severity of the weather has been 
in proportion, then I fear much injury, 
especially to Pears, Plums, and Cherries, has 
resulted where adequate protection was not 
afforded.—G. G. B. 

Ribes careum.—This is a pretty flowering 
Currant from Western North America, but 
although introduced by David Douglas nearly 
100 years ago it is not very common, and is 
rarely met with except in scientific collections 
of shrubs. Forming a bush from 4 feet to 
6 feet high, it develops naturally with 
a shapely habit, the branches rather small, 
slender, and unarmed. The leaves are small 
and rather sticky by reason of small glandular, 
resin-bearing hairs which appear both upon 
the blade and the stalk. The flowers, 
small and tubular, are each about half-an-inch 
long, and produced several together in clusters 
from buds on the previous year’s wood, par¬ 
ticularly from short, stunted spur-like growths. 
They are white flushed w ith pink. By plant¬ 
ing it in good loamy soil it makes satisfactory 
growth and flowers freely, particularly when 
placed in an open position. Propagation is 
by cuttings of ripened wood ir^erted out of 
doors-^D. 

Origiral from 
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TREES ARD SHRUBS. 

Some Early-flowering Rhododendrons. 


The following kinds nre of special Interest 
and worthy of a place in the garden, being 
some of the earliest to flower. All are in 
or have just passed out of bloom, the recent 
warm weather having brought some of them 
into flower earlier than usual. The introduc¬ 
tion of so many new species from China and 
Tibet has increased the interest in tills well- 
know genus enormously. There are still 
many kinds of which little Is known, but 
which nre to bo found In botanical establish¬ 
ments and good private collections. Much 
lias already been said about their cultiva¬ 
tion: the prime factor for their successful 
development. Is the absence of lime In the 
soil. A great deal can be achieved even when 
this exists by digging out beds to a depth of 
2 feet to 3 feet, and filling them up with 
jeat. A good, loamy soil which is lton-cal- 
careous, liberally dressed with leaf soil, wilt 


produce fine plants. Rhododendrons are 
much benefited by a mulch of decayed 
manure or other tuateri.nl In May. All seed- 
IjoiIs should be removed after flowering, 
otherwise Ihe following year's show of 
flowers will he spoilt. Propagation can he 
effected in four ways. viz.—(1) by cuttings 
of half-ripe wood about 3 inches long Inserted 
ia pent and sand under a bell-glass in 
August, and keeping them at a temperature 
of 45 degs. to 50 degs., increasing later to 
03 degs. ; (2) by layering In March and Sep¬ 
tember : (3) by grafting on the commoner 
kinds, such as R. ponticum and R. cataw- 
biense. under close conditions in March ; (4) 
ley sowing seed in pans or in pots of sandy 
peat in a cold frame and covering them with 
g.ass. 

It. campanclatum makes a large, spreading 
bush 12 feet high and as much through, it 
is readily distinguished by the thick orange- 
coloured felt on the underside of the leaves. 
The flowers, which appear early in April, 
nre variable in colour, ranging through all 
shades of rose, and are carried in loose 
e.usters about 4 inches across. It is one of 
the hardiest of Himalayan species, and has 
been in cultivation since 1525. In frosty 


weather the leaves turn downwards In a 
peculiar fashion. 

R. campylocaiu’Um, one of the best yellow- 
flowered siiecies in cultivation, is a native of 
tlie Himalayas, and found at an altitude of 
12,000 feet. It is of bushy habit, and grows 
from 4 feet to 8 feet high. The flowers are 
primrose-yellow, and the petals are Upped on 
tHeir underside wilh orange. The leaves on 
tlie underside are of a very pale green. This 
species has been used extensively for 
hybridising in tlie endeavour to obtain a 
really yellow Rhododendron. 11s hardiness 
needs to be considered, except when grown in 
sheltered positions and in wild localities. 
There nre many hybrid forms of tills. 

It. ciliatum, a rather tender species from 
Sikkim, requires shelter except in warm dis¬ 
tricts. Under favourable conditions, it gives 
a charming display of pretty pale rosy-pink 


flowers in March and Apr.l. It is slow- 
growing. 

It. HippopHiEoinEs is a new and striking spe¬ 
cies from Chinn, found by Forrest and King- 
don Ward at altitudes ranging from 10,000 
feet to 14,000 feet, and principally in moist 
situations. It is described as growing 3 feet 
to 4 feet high. The flowers, horne in eom- 
l>aet trusses, nre of a .pretty purplish blue, 
not unlike those of It. intricatum in general 
appearance. 

R. iMBMCATUM, a very dwarf species, native 
of Western Chinn, and found in high alpine 
regions, is a charming little plant, varying 
in height from D inches to 12 inches. The 
lilac flowers are borne profusely. Flowering 
as it does so early In the year (March and 
April), it is specially welcome, and is a good 
plant for the rock garden. It Is easily raised 
from cuttings. 

R. lutescens is somewhat loose in habit, 
and grows from 3 feet to 7 feet in height. It 
is a Chinese species, discovered by the Abbci 
Itavld, and introduced by Wilson in 1904. It 
is not one of the most altraetive of the 
Chinese kinds, but Is valuable on account of 
its pale yellow flowers, which are borne at 
the ends of the branches. It has the pecu¬ 



liarity shared with one or two other species 
of opening only one flower at a time from 
tlie bud. The leaves are dark green on Uieir 
upper surface, lighter and scaly beneath. A 
jiosltion in full sun suits it best, and, except 
in very forward localities, will prove tender. 

It. elavidum. —A delightful little plant, very 
dwarf, only 2 feet high. The flowers are of 
a pale primrose, carried in terminal clusters, 
from three to six in a cluster. It Is a native 
of Western China, and was introduced by 
Wil Ison. 

It. Metternichj. —A Japanese species, at¬ 
taining a height of (i feet to 8 feet. The 
leaves are dark green and shiny above, and 
covered with a thick pale brown felt beneath. 
The rosy-purple flowers appear as early as 
March. There are two varieties—viz., pent a- 
merum, in which the corolla is flve-lobed, 
and heptameruin, In which it is seven-lobed. 
Its very early flowering makes it a desirable 
plant. 

R. Moupi sense. —An early-flowering siiecies 
from Tibet and China, discovered by Wilson 
in 1909. It is a dwarf evergreen shrub, from 
2 feet to 3 feet high. The white flowers, 
each about 2 Indies across, are dotted with 
purple, and delightfully fragrant. It has 
proved to be hardy, aud should make an¬ 
other interesting rock garden plant. 

R. Smirnowi.—A native of the Caucasus, 
and a strong-growing evergreen, from 4 feet 
to <i feet high. The leaves on their under¬ 
side are coated with a thick, almost white, 
felt. The flowers are a bright rose, 2 inches 
or 3 inches across. It is well worth growing 
on account of Its hardiness. 

It. rhodora. —This is, perhaps, better 
known under the name of Rhodora cana¬ 
densis, a native of Eastern North America, 
and one of the earliest species to flower, it 
is deciduous and erect growing ; the flowers 
arc bright rosy-purple, appearing in April in 
clusters at the ends of the bare branches. It 
prefers a somewhat moist poHitlon. 

It. yuxxanexse. —A freely branched but. 
somewhat loose-growing bush, and sparsely 
covered with foliage. The flowers, white or 
ixile lilac, nre produced in loose clusters of 
four to six. A Chinese species, discovered by 
the Abhg Deiavay, it lias been in cultivation 
since 1894. 

Viburnum Carles;. 

Among flowering shrubs which have been in¬ 
troduced durlug the past twenty years this 
lovely Viburnum from Corea is one of the 
best. The beautiful flowers—pink in the bud 
and almost pure white when fully oiien—are 
very fragrant and of considerable texture, 
enabling them to retain their beauty over a 
long period. The true form (for there ap¬ 
pear to be two in commerce) is now in full 
bloom here (Sussex), April 7th, the rounded 
clusters, each about 3 inches across, being 
freely borne all over the shapely bushes, the 
air around charged with their delightful 
fragrance. Among Viburnums this is, in¬ 
deed, a gem, which for sweetness cannot be 
excelled. Allliough rather slow of growth 
when young aud small, it eventually 
grows freely and blooms profusely in quite 
ordinary soil. Sprays of its delightful 
flowers, cut and placed in vases, nre inclined 
to droop almost immediately. The intense 
fragrance, however, is more than many 
people can comfortably enjoy in rooms ; con¬ 
sequently, the greatest pleasure is derived 
from flower-laden bushes growing in the open 
air Some very poor forms, probably seed¬ 
lings, have been distributed. These are quite 
unlike the real tiling, being thin and straggly 
in growth and the blooms poor In both shape 
and colour. Even these poor forms possess 
(lie rich fragrance of the true form. 

E. M. 

—— This summer-leafing species is one of the 
most charming spring-flowering shrubs. It 
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forms an open bush, but freely branched, nud 
when iu flower in April anti May is an ob¬ 
ject of great beauty. The leaves, each 1 inch 
to 3 inches long, are rather less in width, 
and are unequally toothed on the margin. 
The fl#wers, which are formed iu autumn In 
round clusters, do not expand until spring. 
The buds are pink, but I lie flowers become 
white as they open, and are of a wax-like 
texture and deliciously scented. It appears 
to like a fairly rich, moist soil.—B., in Irish 
Gardening. 

The Sophoras. 

(Edwardhia.) 

The name of Etlwardsia is sometimes given 
to certain shrubs which belong correctly lo 
tlie gends Sophorn. More tender than the 
well-known Sopliora jnponion. their culture 
is usually confined lo the milder parts of the 
country, although they are sometimes planted 
against walls in less favoured situations. 
Throe spiscies of Sophorn are in general 
cultivation—S. tetraptera (Edwardeia gran- 
diflora), S. ja poll lea, and S. viciifolia. Of 
the first named there is also a number of 
varieties, whilst several other species are 
sometimes met with In botanical gardens. 
The Sophoras are not difficult to cultivate 
provided the roil is a fairly good loam. S. 
tetraptera is increased from seeds or layers, 
S. japonlca from seeds, and S5. viciifolia from 
seeds or cuttings. It is usual to plant S. 
tetraptera against a wall, even in the south, 
hut the other two stand well in the open 
ground, even iu fairly cold pairte of tlie 
country. 

S. tetraptera is u native of New Zealand, 
where it is known under the common name 
of Kowhai. It is there met with under many 
conditions. On high mountains it appears as 
a small prostrate shrub. At a lower eleva¬ 
tion it assumes bush form, while in fertile 
valleys and other favourable situations at a 
low altitude it forms a tree 30 feet to 50 feet, 
liigb, with a trunk sometimes as much as 
3 feet in diameter. In the British Isles it 
grows 8 feet to 12 feet high, and is recog¬ 
nised by its elegant loaves, which are divided 
into many email leaflets, and by its hand¬ 
some, golden flowers, which appear between 
the end of April and the end of June, ami 
art succeeded by curiously four-angled seed- 
piods. a very tine specimen, which bears ex¬ 
ceptionally large flowers, is to be found in 
the Exeter nurseries of Messrs. It. Vcltch 
and Skm-s. S. t. var. Maeuabiana is one of 
the principal varieties. In every way it is 
ns showy as the lypo, except that I lie flowers 
are scarcely so large. It is figured in tlie 
“• Botanical Magazine ” (t, 3,735), the spied - 
men having been acquired from Edinburgh, 
where, prior to 3S3S, the plant flowered an¬ 
nually on an outside wall. It was, how¬ 
ever, injured by frost about that time, but 
was considered hardier than tlie type and 
another variety growing on the same wall. 
S. t. mlerophylift is a small-leaved variety 
described by Kirk, and sometimes found in 
our gardens', whilst S. t. prostrnta is a sum 11- 
leaved and siryi 11 flowered alpine form. 

iPhe fact that people frequently full lo 
flower Ibis shrub against a wall is prolxibly 
due lo loo severe pruning in the endeavour 
■to keep the branches close to the wall, for it 
may often lie Holed that the most free-flower¬ 
ing examples are those which have little 
pruning, anil are allowed to grow more or 
less wild. 

. S. japoxica is a well-known Chinese tree, 
with leaves somewhat like those of tlie False 
Acacia, and large heads of cream-coloured 
flowers, which appear during August and 
September. Until 1011 fruits had not 
ripened, in this countny. S. japontea is an 
excellent lawn tree, for, although when grow¬ 
ing amongst other trees it develops a tall 
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trunk and a relatively small head, as an 
isolated specimen it Is distinguished by its 
wide-spreading habit. 

S. a’iciifolia, introduced from Chinn in 
1S07, has advanced rapidly in public favour, 
and is fast becoming a necessary garden 
shrub. Growing in the open from 4 feet to 
G feet high, it attains double the height 
when planted against a wall. Branching 
freely, the secondary branches are somewhat 
spiny, and clothed with elegant green leaves. 
The while, violet-1 inged flowers are borne 
freely in late June and July, and are suc¬ 
ceeded J).v large quantities of fertile seeds. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Holly hedge. —What would be good tilings 
to plant for a live hedge, so as lo keep out 
children and animals? Privet I dislike, it 
is to enclose ail ordinary suburban garden of 
about SO feet long by 30 feet wide. An ever¬ 
green shrub for preference.— Hedges. 

[For such a piosition as you refer to, you 
will find nothing so good as a Ilolly hedge. 
When tlie ground is deeply trenched and 
plenty of manure added, tlie Ilolly grows 
very fast, and soon forms a flue hedge. lTo- 
eure some strong seedling pilauts. It is not. 
too late to plant now if you mulch well with 
rotten immure and water freely if the weather 
is at all dry.] 

Rhododendron racemosum.— When, about 
thirty years ago, this beautiful Rhododen¬ 
dron Avas introduced lo English gardens, 
doubts were entertained as to its hardiness ; 
but, happily, they have proved groundless, 
and there are few parks of ihe country where 
tlie climatic conditions are likely to proVo 
too severe for it. Moreover, it has been 
necessary again and again to revise our ideas 
a4 to its habit. Originally it was thought to 
bo a very dwarf plant, more suitable for the 
rock garden than elsewhere ; them it was 
considered that its maximum height, might 
ho 3 feet, but from tlie manner in which it. 
continues to grow, it will doubtless exceed 
0 feet eventually. It is a native of Western 
China, and is remarkable for its axillary as 
well as terminal inflorescences, a character 
that turns long, last year’s shoals into 
flower-spikes 9 indies or 32 inches long. The 
evergreen leaves are dark green above and 
silvery beneath. From two to twelve blooms 
may be produced in individual clusters, each 
flower being about an inch across, 1 lie colour 
piink, faint or deep, according lo the plant. 
For many years it remained expensive, very 
small specimens being priced at 7s. (id. each. 
Now, however, the price is more reasonable, 
and people are justified in purchasing more 
than single specimens. When planted in 
a large group, with a few evergreen trees as 
standards here and' there. It forms a most, 
pleasing picture, whilst quite small beds are 
very effective on tho outskirts of lawns. 
Planted 111 light and sweet loamy soil con¬ 
taining a little peal, it grows rapidly and 
flowers well from the time when it is an inch 
or two high. Cuttings of half-ripe shoots 
Inserted iu sandy peat in July root quickly, 
whilst propagation is also effected by seeds. 

Hypericum fragile.— This forms a low mat 
of small leaves, spreading from Urn central 
root, and sometimes 3 feet across, and there 
can be no question as to the beauty of such a 
plant as tins covered with its large, golden 
blooms. If. fragile grows rapidly, and can 
lie propagated by seeds or cuttings. Ils only 
failing is its liability lo Ik* destroyed by un¬ 
usually severe frosts.—S. Arnott, 

If you like this copy of 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
please send us the names and addresses of 
a few friends, and we will send them each 
a copy. 
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Annuals for the Home. 

Although Sweet Peas are by general consent 
acknowledged lo be the most px>i>ular uunuul, 
it should lie remembered Ihnl there are other 
annuals which have their own piecuiiar at¬ 
traction,'and are of much assistance lo those 
who set out to grow flowers for home decora¬ 
tion. For perfume, Mignonette is, pierhaps, 
hard lo heat, but there are degrees of fra¬ 
grance in this, some varieties possessing 
greater perfume Ilian others. Mention may 
be made of Bismarck, Miles’ Hybrid Spiral, 
and Macliet iu tide connection. Poppies ap¬ 
peal io many who make a speciality of 
flowers for table decoration. Gixletins arc 
showy, abundant bloomers, and have come 
into prominence again itv recent years. Esch- 
scholtzias are very beautiful, and are excel¬ 
lent for cutting. Anitbal Chrysanthemums 
are a host in themselves, amongst them 
being zoned varieties, as well as seifs like 
the deep yellow Corn Marigold (C. segetum 
girand’florum). Sweet Sultans are always ap¬ 
preciated. They embrace mauve, white, 
purple, and yellow, and arc delightfully fra¬ 
grant. Annual Larkspurs, too, may be noted 
for their good keeping qualities, and the 
Kline may he said of NigeUa (Love in a 
Mist), with flowers of blue and white. In 
recent years more attention 1ms been given 
In Nasturtiums for filling shallow bowls for 
the table. We have to-day many excellent 
dwarf sorts varied dn colour. The Coreopsis, 
or Calliopsie, provide us with many bios- 
foms in gold and yellow, some of them being 
blotched In an attractive manner. As is 
well known, they are amongst the most pro¬ 
lific blooming annuals. As an adjunct to 
other flowers, possibly more tlmu for sepa¬ 
rate use. the miniature-flowered sprays of 
Gypiopliita elegans find G. rosea should not tie 
overlooked. 

Apiril will sec many annuals sown, and 
those I have mentioned, because of their 
freedom of blooming and value for cutting, 
ought lo be borne in mind by those who like 
I a keep their tables gay for the longest pieriod 
willi a nice and varied assortment of flowers. 
It is, of course, essential that lo have ihe 
best from annuals they should be eown on a 
sunny border, and given a reasonable amount 
of room for growth. 

Amongst lialf-hardy annuals—which cus¬ 
tom lias long diclatcd should bo raised under 
g'nss and pikmled outside when large enough 
and weal her piermlts—there are some that 
may lie sown out of doors in May with a cer¬ 
tainty of blooming in early autumn. One of 
the most useful is the Aster. If I had lo 
limit myself lo the growing of one particular 
form, I should select the singles, on ac¬ 
count of their lightness and delicate beauty. 
Readers of Gardenixo need scarcely be re¬ 
minded Hint much attention is being paid lo 
the single sorts, and this is not a matter for 
surprise when one remembers how freely' the 
blossoms are produced. In Hus connection 
mention may be made of a comparatively new 
race of single Asters, known as Southcole 
Beauty, emanating from tlie firm of Sutton's, 
in various shades of colour. The blossoms 
closely resemble certain single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and the plants being of a branching 
habit, yield a piro fusion of flowers most at¬ 
tractive for home decoration. Midlanoek. 

Topping Chrysanthemums.— Tlie mailer of 
topping Hie shoots may he dealt wilh in a 
word. It is unnecessary, and even harmful, 
if we desire nice blossoms, nor does it in Ihe 
end shorten the height of our plants or make 
them more bushy Bum they would be if left 
to branch naturally. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums 


Although the list of varieties comprising 
lliis section increases annually, none have 
a greater garden value than the ohl Madame 
Marie Masse and its sports. Free flowering, 
quite hardy, and of easy culture, they might 
well be classified among the best of autumn- 
flowering perennials. Some find fault with 
these because of the weakness of their 
flower-stems. While admitting that they 
have a tendency towards this weakness, it is 
only pronounced in wet weather, and is then 
aggravated where the plants are not well 
staked, and where there is overcrowding of 
(he shoots. These Chrysanthemums do not 
differ from any other type, in that they are 
impatient of being crowded up. Light and 
air must have free access lo all parts if the 
best the plants are capable of giving is in be 
brought out. Four or five shoots lo a clump 
are ail that should be retained. As to sup¬ 
porting the growths, the Masse family is so 
free as to require taller and stronger slicks 


than most. Various means are adopted In 
keep them upright, but I do not think any 
system answers better than three stakes 
with stout string making a rough triangle. 
Voting plants require but tying two or three 
times during the season to one slake. All 
this group may be planted in permanent bor¬ 
ders, if so dealrgd, since they can be treated 
exactly bike ordinary perennials in regard 
to lifting and dividing, and unless slugs 
abound they will pass through nil average 
winter safely. In writing of these, I am re¬ 
minded of a fine group I saw last September 
just when they were at their best. They 
were on rising ground, i'00 plants in all, each 
variety planted in separate rows, which were 
Jr. tile form of a half circle. The effect was 
gorgeous, and I doubt very much if any 
other groups of hardy plants would produce a 
greater wealth of bloom with so iiltie 
trouble. Pearly-white, pink, bronze, and 
yellow are the chief colours iu this group, 
nnd never better displayed are they than in 
the form just named. 

In tlie new r or varieties, something of the 
hardiness lias disnpipeared in favour of 
earlier flowering and size. Disbudding lias 
also become a necessity, since some are not 
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seen at their best iii any oilier form. Golden 
Glow, a solid flower of incurving form, (> 
inches across and correspond! ugly deep, is a 
typical example of Ibis type. Strong plants 
will carry half-a-dozen of such flowers, nud 
in tile oiien garden look very well. As there 
ere now some 150 varieties, apart from 
singles nnd Pompoms, there is n wide scope 
for individual choice. Any good garden 
soli will grow those plants well. The best 
varieties should be wintered in a cold frame, 
and planted out again early in May, about 
Ik inches apart. Water if necessary after¬ 
wards, and keep the surface stirred during 
the summer. Means of support should be 
fixed early, otherwise tlie young plants arc 
liable to be snapped off in a high wind. 

_J. 

Single Chrysanthemums under glass. I 

was pleased to sec “ Scottish Gardener’s" 
note in the issue of the ltith (page 2241 re 


single Chrysanthemums under glass. It 
bears out what I wrote last June—that the 
day of big'hlooms bad not passed. On the 
other hand, I do not think the popularity of 
singles is ou the wane. Few' gardeners, 
however, grow them with the same entlm- 
siaom us they do Hie large-flowered. Never¬ 
theless, they have become a recognised fea¬ 
ture for tlie conservatory in autumn, and 
will, 1 feel sure, always be considered indis¬ 
pensable, because of their great utility and 
adaptability to all forms of indoor decora¬ 
tion. In most eases no more will be grown 
than will meet requirements, because they 
arc singles, and, as such, real enthusiasm iu 
their culture is not required to make them 
satisfactory. It is well known big blooms 
are not obtained by simply growing the 
plants as a duly. They must be understood, 
for few are alike iu their requirements. Most 
gardeners who produce anything of more 
than usual merit do so because they have a 
live interest in their business. Big Chry¬ 
santhemums, amongst the host of other 
things in the garden, demand this. They 
will never reward those who work by Hie 
clock. Do away with exhibiting, or the culti¬ 
vation of anything which requires more than 


average skill, and gardening as a profession 
is robbed of its greatest pleasure. To the 
irue lover of Chrysanthemums all the 
groups are a pleasure ; but the one he takes 
most pride iu growing is the one which re¬ 
flects the most credit on him. and in which 
healthy rivalry exists the most.—J. 


Roek, Alpine and Water Gardens. 

Codonopsis ovata. 

(SYN. GI.OSSOCOMIA clematiuea.) 

Frail and half trailing, with (soft, downy 
foliage, the stems reaching generally about 
Id incites in length, freely branched and 
carrying large, inflated bells of softest sky- 
blue, with fascinating internal markings of 
orange and black, this Himalayan Bell¬ 
flower should be grown (o overhang a high 
boulder, where the eye may look up easily 
and vieAv the Interior of the bells, and where 
no' passer-by ivill brush against and bruise 
tin foliage, for all this loveliness lias its 
drawback, tlie milky sap, that flows at the 
slightest injury, smelling abominably, like 
■tile foxes’ den in the Zoological Gardens. 

This Codonopsis is easily raised from seed, 
especially where a little heipt is available, 
and makes the first year a email, white, elon¬ 
gated Turnip-shaped root, perhaps 1J inch 
to 2 inches long. It generally retires lo rest 
after that. Although I have flowered it in 
the first year in pots and once planted out, 1 
consider that better success is obtained oy 
allowing the plant lo go to rest without 
flowering 1 lie first year. I prefer to grow 
the ptlants singly in small pots, and after the 
first winter, when young growth is starting, 
to plant out in a bed of good, old, fibrous 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, high up and 
well drained, in the rock garden. Slugs are 
fond of this plant, and should he kept away 
at least until the young shoots have har¬ 
dened somewhat, after which they are less 
attractive to them, growing ahead and 
flowering as freely as shown in our illustra¬ 
tion. If the position is well drained, the 
plants will generally survive some years, hut 
it is advisable to save a few seeds annually 
and raise a small reserve stock, as wireworms 
ns well as slugs are partial to the plant, and 
will often oat the roots hollow during the 
winter. 

There are several oilier Codonopsis known, 
Including some novelties from China and 
Tibet, all more or less with an unpleasant 
smell nnd curious colouring, some chequered 
like a Snnke’s-head, and one netted like a 
Henbane flower, but none, to my mind, ex¬ 
ceeding C. ovata in beauty. W. E. Th.I. 


Sedum Sleboldi in pots.—I should be glad 
if you could give me some useful hints on tlie 
cultivation of Sedum Sieboldi in pots, in an 
unheated greenhouse. My plants seem 
attenuated in growl it, and lack that robust 
and vigorous appearance which one notices 
is possessed by plants which have been grown 
in a nursery. Can I adopt some system of 
artificial feeding to put more stamina into 
I hem?—.1. Williams. 

[This Stonecrop is a native of Japan, ami 
altboifgb it thrives in tlie open ground or rock 
garden in some districts, it is considered half 
hardy only, so it should succeed in your un¬ 
heated greenhouse. Tour plants have prob¬ 
ably been kept too wet at tlie roots, and per¬ 
haps some distance from tlie roof glaso. If 
the soil is in bad condition repot, tlie plants 
in a mixture of loamy soil'with a moderate 
sprinkling of grit and sand. Afford water 
sparingly, and keep llie plants fairly near the 
roof without any shade. During tlie spring 
and summer admit air freely. Sedunis are 
so accommodating plants that it is somewhat 
puzzling lo know what is wrong with your 
examples. An excessive supply of water is 
probably the cause.] 
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Cinerarias. 


Tuf. conservatory owes much of its brightness 
during the early months of the year to these 
plants. It is not so very many years ago 
ihat the large-flowered or Florist varieties 
were the only ones in favour, f ile stellate, 
or Star type, for some time after its intro¬ 
duction lacked pleasing colours, there being 
too much of the dull magenta tone about 
them to warrant extensive cultivation. In 
both these types, however, a great advance 
has been made during recent years. The 
colour range has been widened in the large- 
flowered section, while the plants are more 
compact and robust than formerly. From 
the stelluta strain, the dull shades have 
practically disappeared in favour of the best 
Plus, pink, and white forms. Each plant 
attains a height of j feet or over, and 
the countless flowers, lightly set in sprays, 
combine together to produce heads as much 
across. For cutting no other type is more 
useful. A later introduction is the Cactus 
flowered varieties, which are represented in 
both the foregoing types. In that of the 
large-flowered, it is, perhaps, the more wel¬ 
come. The plants are identical in habit, the 
flowers quite as large and as freely pro¬ 
duced, but instead of the petals being broad 
and flat they are narrow and rolled as in a 
Cactus Dahlia. When at their best they 
make an excellent display, and a variation 
from the original flower. The intermediate 
type comes mid-way between the large and 
tiie Star forms. The plants are neither tall 
nor dwarf, and are consequently very useful. 

'File Florist and Cactus types may be had 
in bloom from Christmas to the end of May 
by sowing seed in succession, commencing in 
April, and ending early in June. The stcl- 
lata group is rather later, and opens better 
under the influence of March sunshine. In 
this case the middle of May is early enough 
to make the first sowing. The seed is best 
sown in shallow, well-drained pans of light 
soil. Only a slight covering of sand is 
necessary, and this should be kept moist in 
a shady corner of a cool house to assist ger¬ 
mination. In due course prick out'the seed¬ 
lings into boxes of similar soil, and keep 
them steadily growing under cool and rather 
shade conditions until they are large enough 
to re quire potting. For most of the plants 
3i-inch pots may be used, potting in a mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf mould, and sand. Transfer 
them with as much soil adhering to the roots 
as possible, but avoid hard potting, since the 
roots must have a free run. From the middle 
of May the plants do best in cold frames, on 
an ash bottom. At all times Cinerarias are 
impatient of over-watering, and while in a 
young state it is fatal. Growth is, however, 
* ncouraged by keeping the interior of the 
frame moist, and spraying the foliage over¬ 
head occasionally in warm weather. Some 
light shading from direct sunshine is a 
necessity through the summer. These plants, 
in common with many other soft-wooded 
ones, are subject to dying off just on the 
surface of the soil. The only preventive is 
careful watering, under conditions that at all 
times are cool and airy. When the pots are 
full of roots the bulk of the plants may 
be finally potted, the exceptions being the 
strongest of the stellata group, which may 
require a further shift in autumn. Six-inch 
puts are a useful size, and liberal drainage 
should be provided. As in previous potting, 
do not ram the soil, which may be a little 
rougher, and be enriched with some old 
Mushroom-bed manure. Somewhat heavier 
shading during bright weather, with care in 
watering, is needed until the plants have got 
well over the transfer. During the latter half 
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of August and throughout September the 
atmospheric conditions in the open are more 
favourable to growth than at any other period 
in their existence, in consequence of which an 
abundance of air should be admitted when¬ 
ever possible. On fine mild nights remove the 
lights entirely, and th ■ plants will not fail to 
show their appreciation of the heavy dews, 
provided they tire lightly shaded during the 
heat of the day. Early in October, owing 
to the danger of frost, remove to-a cool pit. 
Afford all available light and ventilate freely. 
Artificial heat will not be required for some 
tint'.'. 

Greenfly is the worst enemy of Cinerarias. 
Under the best of treatment it makes its 
appearance, but always in greater numbers 
when the atmosphere of the house is kept on 
the dry side through overheated pipes. A 
winter temperature of about 50 deg. is all 
that is required to enable well-grown plants 
to flower. As to the fly, fumigating is the best 
remedy as well as preventive, and it should 
be carried ou: at regular intervals. When the 
flower buds appear liquid manure is bene¬ 
ficial. Cinerarias last quite a long time in 
full bloom if they are kept free of aphis. For 
obvious reasons fumigating the conservatory 
is not always possible; moreover, on account 
of its height as a rule it is not practicable 
or economical. This need cause no anxiety if 
the plants are fumigated twice in about ten 
days just previous to their being taken from 
the growing house. J. 


Lapagcrias. 

Tiikkf. are few climbing plants suitable for a 
greenhouse more beautiful in their season of 
flowering than Lapagcrias. Their waxy tubu¬ 
lar blooms seen depending between the deep 
green foliage often convey to those seeing 
tliem for the first time an impression of some¬ 
thing out of the run of ordinary climbers. 
The 

Culture of Lapagerias is not difficult once 
their requirements are known. It is when 
they are wrongly treated that failures occur, 
anti they are brought about mainly through 
inattention to important details at the time 
of planting, which sooner or later indicate 
what is the matter. One would not be very 
wide of the mark in saying that non-success 
with Lapagerias occurs mostly with plants 
in pots through stagnation at the roots 
brought about by bad drainage and permit¬ 
ting them to go too long before repotting. 
Better results are sometimes seen- where they 
are planted out in a well-prepared border, 
but this is not, of course, always possible, 
particularly in houses of moderate size, and 
so one has to make the best use of pots, 
boxes, or tubs. In planting them in whatever 
position is selected good drainage should be 
provided, and if over the crocks pieces of 
charcoal are scattered it will help matters. 
Old loam, yet fibrous, peat, and coarse sand, 
all well incorporated, should form the compost 
for Lapagerias, and, in planting out, the soil 
should be well rammed in so that while the 
water does not quickly pass away, there will 
be ample drainage to prevent anything like 
stagnation below. Lapagerias will thrive well 
enough in a temperature of from 50 deg. to 
55 deg., and are not the stove-house subjects 
some imagine them to be; in fact, when we 
remember that their native habitat is Chili 
there is no reason why people who have green¬ 
houses that are merely kept free from frost 
should not grow them quite successfully. 

As the shoots grow’, provision will have to 
be made for them as they approach the roof, 
and wire stretched under the rafters, far 


cnougli away to prevent the foliage touching 
the glass, will meet the case. It will be 
better to so train the shoots that light is not 
obscured loo much. Lapagerias in vigorous 
growth will benefit by syringing several times 
a week, and shading is an essential to their 
well-being, otherwise a roof unprotected from 
hot sun will tend to a yellowing of foliage and 
a debilitated state generally. 

_ Leahukst. 

Watering and Feeding Plants in Pots. 

Plants grown in po:s, particularly those in 
house windows, often die either through lack 
of sufficient moisture at the roots or are 
“ killed with kindness ” through watering 
them, not wisely, but too well, ft is obvious 
that a general rule cannot be laid down for 
all and sundry plants, as they differ in their 
needs. Take the case of Azaleas, purchased 
often when in bloom ; these in many instances 
do not live very long, and die off in a manner 
unaccountable to the owner, but when facts 
are elicited the solulion of the problem is not 
difficult —thev die from want of moisture at 
the roots. Azaleas are potted for the most 
part in peat, and when they are watered, 
unless it is done thoroughly, little, if any, 
moisture percolates to the ball of roots, and 
through lack of this a shrinkage soon takes 
place, leaves drop off, and a general collapse 
follows. On the other hand, ferns of a deli¬ 
cate nature, which have been grown for 
market in a house where the air is charged 
with moisture, when they are removed to new 
environments which are drier are frequently 
given too much water at the roots. Plants 
in a sunny window need to be watched, and 
subjects like Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Zonal 
Pelargoniums watered with discrimination. 
The golden rule of the “ happy medium ” is 
tiie best guide one can follow in watering 
plants in pots. 

Stimulants.— When pots are full of roots 
a period arrives when it is seen that the 
plants need something more than clear water. 
It is then when a weak stimulant is bene¬ 
ficial, but no stimulant should be applied as 
a substitute for the usual water. Stimulants 
ought not to be given plants in a dry condi¬ 
tion. As everyone knows, there are many 
concentrated manures on the market that, 
administered according to directions, are safe 
and do for plants what it is claimed they 
will, but the virtue of old soot ought not to 
be overlooked. Midlander. 


Fungus on Azalea leaves.— Can you please 
let me know through Gardening Illustrated 
the cause of and cure for the disease, or w hat¬ 
ever it may be, on Azalea leaves and young 
growths? I have never seen it before. The 
plants were in a cold house (vinery) until the 
second week in February when a little heat 
was put on at night. A little appeared before 
the plants in flower were taken into the 
house, and since being there I find a good 
lot more. I thought at first it was mildew, 
but that would not cause such a thickening 
of the leaf. * J. S. 

llorsham- 

-I got a number of Azalea indica from a 

Scottish nurseryman in the autumn. These 
have flowered splendidly, but on one of 
them—bloom, etc., enclosed—there has de¬ 
veloped quite a number of affected leaves 
such as I send you herewith. Could you 
kindly inform me through your columns what 
has gone wrong with this plant and how 1 
can prevent the trouble spreading to other 
parts of this plant as well as to its neigh¬ 
bours? Clydeside. 

[Your Azalea leaves have been attacked by 
a fungus (Exobacidium japonicum). The 
best way is to pick off all the galls and burn 
them, and the sooner this is done the better. 
The white powdery appearance is caused by 
the numerous spores of the fungus bv which 
it spreads to other buds and leaves.] 
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Narcissus 

Tins flower, given an Award of Merit by the 
Uoyal Horticultural Society on March 22nd 
last, Is one of a series of Trumpet Daffodils 
raised by myself between N. maxi nuts and 
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Imperator. 

quite flat, circular perianth in every Daffodil 
haa caused our raisers aud market men to 
neglect N. maximus as a parent, because of 
its twisted segments, which, in truth, con- 
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trente earllness. As to durability, it need 
only lie recorded that the Cowers from which 
the illustration was made were gathered 
from the same bed exactly seventeen days 
.after those exhibited on March 22nd. 

G. Ii. Exclf.iie.srt. 


Gaillardias—sowing seed.— The presold is 
a suitable time for sowing seed of Galllardlas, 
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Narcissus Imperator. 


a selected seedling form of my own produc¬ 
tion. Magnificence, awarded a First-class 
Certificate this year, is a sister seedling. Of 
the two, I reckon Imperator much the finer. 

Ir is very large, massive, of uniform deep 
gold, and is carried on a stem of remarkable 
length and strength. The plant is extremely 
robust and free flowering, the cross having 
entirely overcome the well-known shyness of 
X. maximus. 

The—in my opinion mistaken—craze for a 
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stitute its peculiar grace and beauty. The 
varied outline, in perianth and broad and 
boldly serrated mouth, this maximus pro¬ 
geny presents, breaks up and reflects light 
and colour far more strikingly than the flat 
flower of the florist’s ideal. Quite flue and 
well-coloured flowers of the latter descrip¬ 
tion are dulled and extinguished by a bunch 
of these others set beside them. It is all the 
difference between luminous and opaque. 
Another advantage of this race is its ex- 


nnd it is often a mmc satisfactory way than 
relying on division of old plants, inasmuch as 
seedlings have greater vitality. Gnillardias 
are such showy tilings In a holder and provide 
hosls of flowers for culling that they are 
worthy of more exlended culture, particularly 
on llic pari of those who live in, or near to, a 
town. Seed may he sown in a sunny border, 
but if there is an empty frame, seed sown in 
a box of light soil germinates more quickly 
therein. It is worth remembering, too, that 
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seeil sown early in May will furnish plants 
that may safely he depended upon lo bloom 
well another year; in fact, some of I hem will 
commence their flowering career by throwing 
out a few blooms in autumn.— Townsman. , 


An Informal Flower Border in 
April. 

Tiie lines of Tty run are vividly recalled just 
now in the flower garden where one contem¬ 
plates the masses of " purple and gold” as 
represented by the different varieties of 
Aubrietia and Daffodil, also clumps of 
Doronicum exeelsum with the dwarfer plants, 
and It is hardly likely that any brighter 
colouring will he in evidence all through the 
season than is furnished by the above, to¬ 
gether with masses of Polyanthus in many 
different shades. 1 have a fairly long border 
that was planted with no jsnrtieular idea as 
to arrangement of colour; in fact, the plants 
were just dotted in as they were received, 
with due regard to difference in height and 
avoidance of overcrowding, with an occa¬ 
sional fair-sized clump of Double White 
Arabia to break extra long sweeps of bright 
colour. Among the seedling Polyanthuses of 
last season the best are a very dark crimson, 
a dark, dull blue, and a very deep orange. 
These are throwing up wonderfully strong 
and are capital companions for the Arabia and 
Aubrietias, for with very few exceptions there 
is little Incongruity in the association of 
spring flowers, and the masses of dark Poly¬ 
anthus show to the best advantage on a carpet 
of white or pale-coloured dwarfer flowers. 
Groups of a big double while I>jiisy go very 
well with them. As a combination of colour 
and perfume there is nothing to equal the 
groups of Wallflowers, which, standing hack 
at intervals with an old wall ns a background, 
have begn in their present quarters since 
twelve months last August. They came 
through the winter without the slightest in¬ 
jury. are consequently extra-sized plants, and 
maken brave show. Among other tilings at the 
front of the border occasional clumps of white 
Violets arc flowering profusely. They do well 
in the heavy soil, but, in common with other 
things, want taking in hand at I lie end of 
eaclt flowering season, otherwise they are in¬ 
clined to encroach too much on their neigh¬ 
bours. The earliest Tufted Pansy, a very 
good mauve, is also already flowering freely. 

Hardwick. E. It. S. 


Hardy Cyclamens. 

An. lovers of the hardy Cyclamens must 
t hank Mr. C'ornbill for bis til tractive and use¬ 
ful article on these charming plants, and for 
the' Interesting details lie gives regarding 
them on page ltil. I quite agree with him in 
thinking that we have missed much by not; 
doing more in the way of seeding and selecting 
seedlings from 0. hedera'folinm or lteapoli- 
tanum. I have never seen any reason why 
the advances made with C. persicum should- 
not have been repealed with other species. 
Dike Mr. Conihill, I have grown C. hederic- 
folium or neapolltnmnn for many years, and 
I look upon it as the best of all for our 
climate and the most valuable in every way. 
It comes into bloom in nulttmn at a time 
when other dwarf plants are getting scarce, 
and, when the flowers at e over, t he beautifully 
marbled leaves give a distinct and delightful 
feature which gladdens our eyes as we look 
through our plants in the short days of the 
year. Respecting I lie name of this plant, 
there is a good deal of confusion, as lo 
which Cyclamen is best entitled lo llie name 
of C. hedertefollum, if, indeed, anyone is. The 
Kew “ Hand List” refers C. bederaefoliinn lo 
C. reiBindtim. but a reference lo the “Index 
Kewensis,” shows us that we have had C. 
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hedera'folinm applied ilo C. repandum, C. 
latifolium, and C. vcrnnle. I believe Unit 1 lie 
autumn-flowering one we know as C. neniioli- 
tanum is that, sixikeu of by Mr. Cornliill, and 
the one really best entitled to the name of 
“ Ivy-leaved.” Many years ago I paid a good 
deal of attention to these hardy Cyclamens, 
and made a ixiiiit of trying all I could lind in 
catalogues and by inquiry among dealers in 
such flowers. I remember having sonic corre¬ 
spondence with tlie late Rev. C. Wolley-Dod, 
who had a knowledge of hardy flowers pro¬ 
bably unique at that lime, and we lmd con¬ 
siderable discussion regarding these Cycla¬ 
mens. Among others, there was one sold 
then as C. sagittiefoliuiu, which I had ob¬ 
tained from Italy and which had a leaf of the 
form in accordance with (lie name. Mr. 
Wolley-Dod sent me at that time a most inter¬ 
esting lot of leaves all of which were, he said, 
from seedlings of C. neapolitanum. I,ike Mr. 
Cornliill. I wish now that I had made nil 
effort to select seedlings both lor flower and 
leaf. Next lo C. neapolitanum (which name 
1 am using because it is the recognised one! 1 
have found C. Count I lie most useful and 
hardiest. With me some of the others have 
shown a tendency to dwindle away. I have not 
observed any mention in any trade list of C. 
lluearifollum, nor have 1 come across it any¬ 
where. I wonder if Mr. Cornliill lias ever 
tried C. afrloanum, from North Africa. 1 
had it in a seaside garden spine time ago, but 
It is not too hardy and only lived for two'ov 
Ihree years, and fell a victim lo severe 
tveal her. 

I have never found C. repnudum or C. 
vernuiu so satisfactory as I would like. I 
believe Hie general experience is that C. 
neapolitanum, which is. I am sure. Mr. Corn- 
hill's hederad'olium, is by far the most satis¬ 
factory of all the hardy Cyclamens. Is it 
really a native plant, or is it only naturalised? 

S. AltNOTT. 


Old-time Flowers in Modern 
Gardens. 

In recent years no phase Of horticulture has 
received greater attention than that which, 
from want of a better name, may be desig¬ 
nated old-time gardening. We have noted 
the changes which have taken place in tile 
furnishing of many gardens. We have ob¬ 
served how Hie bedding-out system, that for 
quite a long time hold sway, has declined. 
In these-days one looks back with something 
akin to astonishment that this fashion should 
have been so generally perpetuated. It was 
inevitable that there would come a day when 
the most ardent lover of this style of garden¬ 
ing would regard it as irksome, if not too 
costly, and tlie day came when hardy flower¬ 
ing plants began to receive their proper 
recognition. The change was not brought 
about all at once, for as many old customs 
often die bard, the bedding-out system in 
some quarters continued for a time to the 
exclusion of hardy tilings, but even in I hose 
places the ini induct ion of plants of sturdier 
growth at last began lo take place, until 
flowering plants, some tall and stately, some 
of lowlier growth and beauty, yielded Lbeir 
flowers in their respective seasons and 
afforded a plentiful supply for home decora¬ 
tion. What is, perhaps, host of all, they in¬ 
crease In size and usefulness every year with 
a minimum of 1 rouble. 

These are souie of the reasons why we grow 
old-time flowering plants. Other reasons are 
because they bloom for a lung period, if 
thought is given lo selection, and provide 
glorious displays of flowers at comparatively 
little cost. When one comes to consider the 
annual expense many people were content to 
pul up with in the furnishing of their gar¬ 
dens in the bedding system by providing a 


certain number of Fehu'gouiutus. Calceolarias, 
Lobelias, and oilier fleeting subjects that were 
once regarded as indispensable to a well- 
ordered garden in those days, then the initial 
expense of old-time flowering plants is modest 
in comparison. Such expense may be regu¬ 
lated to a nicety, as the first cost with hardy 
subjects is invariably the last. Hardy flower¬ 
ing plants are really very cheap when their 
longevity and quick increase are borne lu 
mind. For a flower garden tliis planting of 
liardy subjects is the most economical method 
one can adopt. It is Hie most interesting, too. 
for for many months in the year their beauty 
is revealed. In this connection we think of 
many things, as I’reoniss, Irises, Doronicnms, 
Lupins, Trndescantias, Stonecrops of soils, 
Liuums. Ilelcnluuis, Trolliusea, Larkspurs, 
Lavender. Gent la ns, Diconlras. l'liloxes, and 
Michaelmas Daisies, not omitting the richly 
coloured spikes of Trilontas that help lo 
brighten tile garden during summer and 
autumn, ll is such plants, the. Interest in 
which to a wonderful extent lias been 
resuscitated in later years, that transform a 
garden, and increase its charm every season. 
We sometimes call to mind gardens of our 
younger days, the planting of which was not 
completed much before the end of .Time, and 
the heathy of which was practically over by 
the middle of September, when lifting and 
housing of many things had to he done to 
save the stock for working up the following 
year. Looking hack on t hose days, what a 
loll it all seemed for such jxxtr results. The 
best time lo view such a garden was in 
August when the "bedders” were at the 
zenith of their beauty—a fleeting nltractiyu 
at I lie best. We recollect, too, the garden 
be.ing described as "quite a picture," but ex¬ 
perience along Hn> years has proved that the 
real picture gardens are those, as Douglas 
Jerrold once so truly said, “brimming over 
with flowers " and “ mark the days and weeks 
and months with bud and blossom.'' 

Leaihiist. 


Outdoor Gardening. 

Work of the week.—A uewly made pa Hi 
leading from the kitchen garden to the 
waterside lias been, sown with Grass seed. 
Rank Grass being objectionable owing to 
tiie labour involved in keeping this in 
order, it was decided to use fine-leaved Fes¬ 
cue (Festuea ovina teiiuifolin). Tills path 
traverses an orchard of young Apple trees, 
and is ninde more interesting by large drifts 
of Daffodils and Windflowers growing near. 
The weather has been favourable for the 
sowing of Email seeds, and many annuals 
have been got iu during tlie week, including 
Mignonette in quantity and great, variety. 
Ri.odanthes, Swan River Daisy, l’bacelia 
campanularin, GiUn tricolor splendens, and 
a violet -flowered kind, the ltlue Pim¬ 
pernel (Anagalis grandlflora cceruleat. Col- 
liitsia bicolor, and C. grandlflora, Neinophiia 
insignia. and Dimorphotlieca aurautiaca. A 
collection of ornamental Grasses has been 
sown lo provide a groundwork beneath large 
and recently planted Azaleas. 

Grass walks and lawns are rolled at in¬ 
tervals, in order to prepare them for the 
■mowing machine, which will shortly have to 
be used, as the Grass is growing fast. A 
small number of Ritscus aculcatus ruber 
having come to hand, a warm, sunny position 
has been cltoscn for it. Merteneia prium- 
•Joides has been planted on the rock border. 
Finks in several varieties have been given 
a bed to themselves, and a batch of Thymus 
Serpyllnm coceineus has been planted to fall 
over a York stone edging, and at the same 
time form a foreground to beds of newly 
planted dwarf Lavender. 

Large open spaces are being broken down 
to a .tine till it on all favourable occasions. 
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nud will be anvil with annuals at the first 
opportunity. A moist piece of ground lias 
been planted with the Water Forget-me-not 
(Mvosotis palustrls). Bambusa palmata has 
also been generously planted by the water¬ 
side, where it may carpet the ground beneath 
a group of Norwegian Maples, and act as a 
blind to an iron fence. Scabiosa caueasica 
fliba has been planted between Mine. Ed. 
Herriot Itoses, and, a small nuutlier of the 
Hungarian llepatiea (II. anguloaa) having 
arrived, a bed made up of peat, sand, and 
leaf soil in partial shade has been selected 
for it. A Quantity of the alpine Forest 
Heath (E. carnea) which recently came to 
liapd has been grouped in the Heath garden. 
The plants were small, and so a sprinkling 
of peal and sand was placed about each 
plant to encourage re-establishment. Nomo- 
l’hila Insignia sown last month is through 
the ground, and will be given an occasional 
dusting of soot and lime to prevent the 
plants being devoured by slugs. E. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Spring Snowflake (Leueojum vernuiu), 
dividing —I have a long border of the above, 
nbleh will have to be divided up this year, 
iii the bulbs are getting much loo thick. 
Could you tell me I he right time to lift tile 
bulbs? ] conclude they should be replanted 
la September or October, with others. Is it 
possible to cut off the leaves after flowering, 
as they are a nuisance and very untidy all 
•b“ spring and summer, and I have always 
been afraid to touch them whilst green?— 
1C A. Cjiauncy. 

[This may be safely lifted and transplanted 
l,!i soon ns I he leaves commence to turn yel¬ 
low, which is generally towards the middle 
ot M; iy. You need not hesitale to divide the 
clumps ; Indeed, they wall repay you for so 
doing by producing larger flowers in spring. 
If it is inconvenient to replant them directly, 
'be bulbs will come to no harm if dried and 
stored in a cool room for a time, but they 
should not lie kept in the store later than 
August or September. We would not advise 


cutting off the leaves until they turn yellow’, 
as the future flowering of the bulbs depends 
on the thorough ripening of the foliage.] 

Treatment of Polyanthus seedlings.—I 

daresay expert cultivators have noted the 
great difference in quality of bloom resulting 
when seedlings have been carefully or other¬ 
wise transplanted. Cultivators less observant 
may not attach much importance to the long 
tup-like root which the majority of seedlings 
possess. If (lie long root lie broken off when 
the seedling is lifted and transplanted the 
central truss of flowers will not be so pro¬ 
minent, nor the individual blooms so large, as 
is the case when the long root Is retained 
intact. 1 have noticed the condition of the 
Plants during the past fifteen years and fnd 
the difference to which 1 refer above ap¬ 
parent.—<;. it. 

Dahlias. —Those who would have the best 
from Dahlias are hardly likely to begrudge 
1 hem room or linding them a place on a sunny 


border with soil liberally manured. It is ad¬ 
visable to have in readiness slout stakes to 
support growing shoots, and receptacles in 
the shape of earwig trails to combat, perhaps, 
the worst enemy of the Dahlia. Modern tyj es 
arc so beautiful that it is not surprising to 
find many jieople now cultivating thorn — 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Tufted Pansies—small-flowered. — These 
have a beauty all their own, And make up for 
any deficiency in size by their great pro¬ 
ductivity. Mention may lie made of V. 
gracilis, V. purpurea, and V. on lea rata 
I’apilio, that bloom for months oil end pro¬ 
vided the old blossoms are kept, picked off. 
These varieties make very charming edging 
plants, or If planted in conjunction with Ihnt 
other small flower, the white form of Cam¬ 
panula ntllca, bring about a beautiful display 
of a more enduring character than many other 
edgings. —Midlandub. 

Staking Gypsophilas.— To stake in time 
shools of perennial Gypsophilas will save 


them from being snapped off by rough winds, 
or birds alighting on them. Wooden stakes 
are better than cane, as they are not likely to 
work loose in the soil. A few stout wooden 
stakes placed to inrge clumps around which a 
cord can be tied will help matters very much, 
hut separate stakes to the most promising 
shoots are better. This needs to lie done be¬ 
fore much progress 1ms been made.—Woon- 
BASTWICK. 

Anemone Seemannl.— This is now under¬ 
stood to lie the correct name of a pleasing 
Windflower which has also been called 
Anemone intermedin. We are now told, how¬ 
ever, that the name of intermedia belongs 
properly to a hybrid between A. patens and 
A. vernalis, while A. Seemanni Is between A. 
nomorosa and A. rauunculoides. In appear¬ 
ance it is intermediate between its parents, 
having the bolder foliage and greater size of 
flower of A. nemoro.su, and the yellow 
flowers of 1{. ranunculoideg slightly 
■lighter and rather larger than those of the 
Crowfoot Anemone. It Is an excellent little 
Windflower for growing in any place where 
our Wood Anemone will flourish. It loves 
a free soil with plenty of leaf-mould.—S. 
Aunoit. 

The Snake's-head Iris (iris tuberosa)._ I 

have at times referred to this iris, and, 
while the variety may not be ipiile hardy ill 
some districts, here, planted in a warm, 
well-sheltered angle of a south wall, the 
variety not only succeeds, but increases more 
rapidly than others of the choicer Irises. The 
blooms are subdued in colour, but close 'in¬ 
spection reveals their Individual beauty.— 
W. McG., Balmac. 


ROSES. 

Rose Phoebe. 

This Rose was given the Gold Medal of the 
National Rose Society when shown at. their 
meeting on April 7th by Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Son. The colour is cream, with u 
lemon centre, which becomes deep primrose 
at the base of the petals. In shujie it comes 
very close to Kaiseriu Augusta Victoria. It 
has very long footstalks, and tlie foliage is 
very firm, giving one the idea that it would 
be proof against the attacks of mildew. 


Rose Lamarque. —In modern Rose books 
one seldom comes across any mention of 
the beautiful old Rose Lamarque. I should 
like to give it a word of grateful praise, in 
the year 1909 I came to my present residence, 
and in a conservatory adjoining the house I 
found an old Rose tree growing rather dis- 
. mnlily against the wall, and extending its 
branches to the glass-roof. It looked almost 
worn out, and I was advised to dig it up out 
of the narrow border in which it was languish¬ 
ing. I always desire to save Hie life of a 
plant, so I had llie border opened out, and 
found the big root in a bad condition and 
partly rotten. The diseased part was cut 
away, some fresh soil introduced, and then 
the branches were thinned and pruned. Very 
soon the plant revived, and has ever since 
rewarded me with a crop of Roses in the 
spring. It only blooms near the roof. The 
flowers droop, and are a little difficult lo 
arrange in water; lint they are lovely, and 
the scent is one of the most delicious that I 
know, the fragrance lasting till the blooms 
are faded. I would not be without 
Lamarque for anything. I may say the con¬ 
servatory Is almost a cold house.—E. l\, 
Hath ltoad, Bournemouth, 


All oorreopondenoe on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, "Gardening 
Illustrated,” 8, Bouverle Street, London, E.C., 
and not to Individual!*. 
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Misuse of Latin Names for Garden Plants 


The misuse of Ijitiu in gardens is too 
frequent. Even good books are overdone 
with it—often nothing said that might not be 
as well said in English. Good English names 
were more in use in old days—it was the 
].inmean syslem Hurt brought Latin names 
more into use. Now that system is given up 
by tite learned, while the names remain, the 
use of an English name does not prevent the 
use of a I-atin word where needed. Many 
English names were in use ages before Latin, 
ns Oak, Beech, Tew, May, and to attempt to 
force any Latin names on children and many 
simple people is futile. Latin words will 
come in due time with the books of reference, 
and to their use inatueh books there can be no 
objection. 

A writer wrote (lie wittiest tiling ever 
printed on the vagaries of botanical names in 
•• Proserpina,” and gave us the good mime 
" ltoekfnll ” for the | hint known ill Latin as 
•• Xaxifragn." Even Important works as 
Miss Willmolt’s "Hose Hook” tire larded 
with Latin, whereas what we wanted was the 
accepted Latin name of each wild Hose, with 
all tlie rest in plain English. 

The following appears—not. in one of those 
halfpenny comic papers for boys—under the 
name “ Sowers” in a rural contemporary :— 

“ CLASSIFICATION OF PAPAVER 
SH lit LE TENSE. 

“Group J.—Maxlmepoculata. Diameter 
of platter not less than 4.5 inches; focal 
diameter of cup not less than 3 inches. 

“ (2) I*. Pavlovinfium.—This Poppy lias 
been named in honour of the famous 
Russian dancer, the twirl of whose skirts 
the flower, in a brisk breeze, has been 
seen to simulate with incredible exacti¬ 
tude. 

“Group II. — Qunmsatlspoeulntn. 
Diameter of saucer not less thnn 
3.9 incites: focal diameter of cup one-third 
longer than the shorter diameter. 

“ (1) P. Rubropunctomaculatum.—Tills 
Is a very extraordinary Poppy, perfect 
specimens of which are excessively rare. 

“ (2) 1’. Carmesinalineastriatum.— 

Another cup in-cup form. The Inner 
petals, of pale pink, stand erect, sur¬ 
rounding the central seed-capsule and its 
cfu’vnvx-de-frite of yellow stamens. 

“3. r. Matterhorno’.des.—A superficial 
observer would probably pronounce this 
lovely I’oppy to be “snow-white,” and so 
in a sense it is, but white ns the snows 
of Monte Rosa when their edges are 
touched with the faint roseate of early 
dawn. 

“ Group III. — Pnulopostfuturumpocu- 
iata includes all those more or less abnor¬ 
mal forms which do not fall into Groups 
L and II. 

A witty writer, commenting on the above 
in the Guvden. says: — 

“ A haunting thought lias just come into 
my mind; supi>ose our own “Somers” 
goes in for Welsh Poppies in the near 
future, and hybridises and raises seed¬ 
lings, and names and classifies them as 
he lias done Shlrleyense, with the Welsh 
language at his hack, with words like 
Llnnddeiniolen, Liandewi-Rhydderch, not 
to mention Llnngwyryfon to Llanrhyetyd, 
with the lonniinls ii and iunum to make 
good botanical Latin, should we not get 
some long names, my word!” . 

“Somers” is surely jioking fun at the 
reader by giving sesquipedalian names to the 
forms of the Field Poppy (Paimver Klueas). 
Even tlie name "Shlrleyense” is pretentious 
nonsense as a substitute for the true name, 
tits Field Poppy. An American from a 
western State once came to see rue and 
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spoke of the beauty of our British wild 
Poppies in the Corn; and not one of the re¬ 
named varieties is so effective as the wild 
Poppy of our fields. Coining Latin names for 
flowers with English names only adds to 
the confusion of an overburdened garden 
nomenclature; and such attempts are worst 
of all tried on our native flowers, known for 
long years by good English names. The Latin 
name was given by Linnaeus, and it is a mis¬ 
take to suppose that these Poppies are in any 
sense a novelty in gardens, as in Sir James 
Smith’s “English Botany” we read that 
forms of the Field Poppy were in cultivation 
more than a hundred years ago. 

Latin names not always written by 
scholars.— Gardeners and others who air 
their often slight knowledge of Latin names 
are not often aware on what a poor structure 
these are built. The Hon. Vieary Gibbs denis 
with llie question in an amusing way In his 
interesting pajior on the Ooks at Aldenluun. 

" There can, however, be no doubt," be says, 
" that those name changes are extraordinarily 
confusing and irritating, and I devoutly wisli 
that learned pundits would weigh the advice 
usually offered by Lord Melbourne, when 
alterations were canvassed, “ Why can't you 
let it. alone? ” It is not, merely the changing 
of names which gives cause for complaint, but 
also tlie friglilful grammatical blunders and 
false concords which disfigure botanical 
nomenclature. I suppose it would be un¬ 
reasonable to expect from (lie nnmers an ele¬ 
mentary knowledge of Greek and I,a tin before 
making use of those languages, but one would 
think they might submit their name coinage 
to some school teacher or schoolboy for correc¬ 
tion before putting it Into circulation, when, 
as if. is a case of “forced currency,” we all 
have to use it. These mistakes by no means 
exclusively belong to “ unhappy far-off days,” 
like, the terrible Liriodendron tulipifera and 
Ootoneaster frigida. It is a great pity to 
spread errors of grammar, and if a knowledge 
of Latin and Greek does not repay fas many 
now consider) the labour and time requisite 
■for its acquisition, those who have acted on 
this assumption had better not employ those 
languages. No possible confusion could arise 
from writing Liriodendron tulipiferum and 
Cotonenster frlgidus. and it would lie well in 
future to assign tlie proper gender to all trees. 

Though I can sec great advantage in having 
generally-aceepted scientific names for plants 
themselves, I can see none in English and 
American botanists using Latin and Greek 
words to describe the shape and other charac¬ 
teristics of those plants, where there Is no 
gain in precision, and, to many, a sad loss 
of intelligibility. Why, however, should a 
botanist desire to prevent a zealous, if im¬ 
perfectly educated, gardener or amateur from 
understanding his descriptions? There is 
much to be said for writing scientific treatises 
in Latin, and so appealing to men of culture 
out of every nation, but nothing that I can 
see for writing English heavily “ maculated ” 
with Greek and Latin. Who is the gainer by 
reading a farrago like the following : — 

Datopsis Jackson.®.— An arborescent 
oaryotaeeous stolonlferous glnreose plant, 
with a ramose divaricate head, and 
glabrous rublginose eubfuscous cortical 
parenchyma; coriaceous pilosiuseulous 
foliage of dolabriform or elypeate shape, 
ounente base, and mucronulnte lobes, 
having eiliale or fimbriated margins, and 
abbreviated petioles, xanthous coloration 
marmorated with ochroleucous inocula¬ 
tions, a vcrrucose and psoraleous superior 
surface, the inferior being covered with 
inspissated farinose tomentum, and eo- 
arctnte capillary filaments; producing 
dehiscent hippocrepiform legumes and 
elongated cinereous sericeous propendent 
aments. 


I really do not think that the above is an 
unfair burlesque of some of the esoteric 
mysteries inlo which I have been privileged 
to penetrate while reading up for this article, 
and which recall the character in “ Love's 
Labour Lost,” who had “been at a feast of 
languages and stolen the scraps.”— Horti¬ 
cultural Society Journal , July, 1920. 

The finest Gentian I saw in midsummer has 
an ugly name, G. lagodechiana. Not only do 
alpine plants t>ear ugly names, but the 
noblest known trees, like the Douglas Fir, 
now l’seudo-Tsugn. My favourite wall Hair- 
bell, the only name I offer to many who ask, 
is, in tlie books, Portenschtagtaua. The 
nursery men, too, are often ns bad with 
rigmarole names, as Glare of tlie Garden for 
a Dahlia. When 1 come across a good Hose 
called after a princess with several names 
I rename the Hose, using a single word. One 
good name is best for a Rose, as Lamarque, 
or at most two, like Marie Van Houtte. 

Nurserymen sometimes give a In tin termi¬ 
nation to plants of their own raising or sell¬ 
ing. often without need or reason and con¬ 
fusing. 

Of recent years a practice of Hie Duiclt 
nurserymen has arisen in giving the names 
of distinguished men to groups of their bulbs, 
as the Tulips, now classed ns Darwins, 
Rembrandts, etc. There was no real need for 
these, ns tlie Tulips are ail raised from the 
splendid and long-known T. Gesnerlaita. I 
have bulbs of tills noble Tulip over twenty- 
five years in the same spot, and never have 
seen one of its descendants so handsome. A 
friend, meeting one of the nurserymen who 
applied the name Darwin to Tulips, asked 
why lte used the name. He said, “To make 
them sell.” 

Fooling with needless names does not. 
happily, ies'sen tlie value of a good variety; 
the evil is, confusing the minds of young 
people by adding to the already swollen gar¬ 
den lingo. 

The use of Latin names for garden hybrids 
or varieties is wrong. Keep the Latin to the 
wild species, and garden crosses and hybrids 
should have English names only. Our noble 
language is ample to supply them 

Welsh Poppy. 

Woodland vocalists _Tlie April woods 

would often have been silent years ago had 
it not been for that leafy little sylph, the 
Willow wren, for then blackbirds and 
thrushes were not so numerous ns they are 
to day. But by tite middle of April whole 
companies of Willow-warblers would tie in 
our woods at home, the constancy and abund¬ 
ance of their music from Oak and Ash mak¬ 
ing up for the weakness of each song sepa¬ 
rately. Richard Jefferies wrote of them as 
tilling tlie woods villi “ceaseless flutter- 
iugs.” and Gilbert White, of Selborne, says 
tin bird lias “ a joyous, easy, laughing note,” 
which description is remarkably apt and true. 
1c Is really astonishing to find how few 
people know the song of tlie Willow wren, 
or. indeed, the songs of most birds, yet the 
" joyous, easy, laughing note ” is heard freely 
in most wooded gardens and groves often hilt 
a stride away from the centre of city anil 
town. A pretty scene it. is that is presented 
by the frail little Willow wren wlien singing. 
Tlie ruffling of the throat feathers in tlie 
effort, the way in which the sylph clearly 
puts its little might into tlie business—these 
provide a dainty sight. The Willow wren 
lias not tlie notable wing shiver and flutter 
of ils relative, the wood warbler, but its ap¬ 
pearance when singing assures us that, there 
i.< nothing faint or half-hearted about the per¬ 
former. The call note is a plaintive “ pla¬ 
ce,” very often heard in summer, and Hie 
“dying fait” of its song Is well described by 
Burroughs, tlie American naturalist: “It. 
mounts up round and full, then runs down 
the scale, and expires into the air in a gentle 
murmiifPQU'al "Cm h. ii. w. 
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Seed Sowing on Heavy Soils. 

People who have to deal with light soils are 
not aware of the difficulties those who are not 

■ so favourably situated have to contend with. In 

the former case the soil works very freely, 
and although the weather may have been 
wet and cold for weeks previously, yet upon 
a few fine days occurring it soon gets into a 
condition for seed-sowing. What a con¬ 
trast to heavy clay soils. If the weather 
should have been wet for weeks previously, 
heavy soil after a few fine days, instead of being 
free working, is tough and leathery and full 
of lumps. Such lumps of soil when surround¬ 
ing seeds form a favourite lurking place for 
slugs. People who may have such soil to deal 
witn for the first time become anxious. The 
seeds are sown earlier than they should have 
been, and instead of growing freely the seed¬ 
lings appear irregularly and with a very yellow- 
cast. Very often the majority of thing's which 
were sown early have to be sown over again, 
with the result, as often happens, of their 
soon outstripping the Earlier sown. In the 
first place the soil would be warmer; conse¬ 
quently germination takes place under more 
favourable conditions. It must be remem¬ 
bered that heavy clay soils are considerably 
lower in temperature than light soils, and 
when in a wet and sodden state they are still 
more so. Therefore, to sow seeds in heavy 
soils as early as could be done with safety 
on light soils should not be thought of. Special 
dales for sowing must not be followed. The 
weather should decide the correct time for 
sowing, or as near as it possibly can during 
the early spring months. 

We must also not forget that during un¬ 
favourable seasons there are aids which may¬ 
be called into requisition so as to help the 
crops. One of the best aids for enabling the 
seeds to germinate kindly is to surround them 
with old potting soil and garden refuse burnt in 
a smother. Two parts of the former to one of 
the latter form a suitable mixture, and which 
will ensure regular germination. In sowing 
small seeds in drills it is an easy matter to 
go along and cover the seeds with fine soil. 
The young seedlings will appear through the 
fine soil and the roots will receive adequate 
support until they tire strong enough to pene¬ 
trate into the heavier soil, and when they do 
this they w ill grow- with renewed vigour. 
Carrots, Turnips, and Spinach are also bene¬ 
fited by such assistance. Turnips are fat- 
more likely to become attacked with the fly- 
on lumpy ground. Like the Pea-weevil, it 
hybernates beneath the lumps of soil, and the 
seed leaves are devoured before they' appear 
on the surface. All the Brassicas are likewise 
similarly affected by contact with lumpy soil. 


Potatoes: Size of Seed Tubers. 

There is a diversity of opinion as to the best 
size for seed tubers, but during the past year 
or two the matter has been largely taken out 
of the hands of the planter. This year, for ex¬ 
ample, when my seed Potatoes arrived 1 was 
annoyed to find that, in some cases, the tubers 
were much too large, were, in fact, table 
Potatoes in point of size and sold as seed. 
Novices do not quite appreciate the reason 
why “ ware ” Potatoes are sold as seed, and 
they are inclined to congratulate themselves 
upon having secured a bargain. The reason, 
of course, is that seed tubers command a high 
price, whereas “ ware ” is only worth its 
market value for table purposes. In the local 
Press I observe any quantity of Potatoes 
offered at 5s. per hundredweight. The same 
Potatoes sold as seed would be worth, in some 
cases, 5s. per stone of 14 lbs. It is little won¬ 
der, then, that there are faults to find, in 
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respect of size, with seed Potatoes, and it is 
difficult to fix the blame upon the responsible 
party. The seedsman, naturally, tells us 
that he sells them as received, but from my 
point of view he ought to insist upon having 
tubers of a reasonable sizp. I, personally-, 
“ have no use ’’ fo-r seed tubers which weigh 
5 ozs. or 6 ozs.—an altogether unreasonable 
size. Some very good Potato growers do not 
object to tubers weighing from 3 ozs. to 
3s ozs., but I prefer them to be even smaller— 
say, about 2 ozs. and not more than ozs. 
Perhaps the ventilation of this grumble mav 
lead to the expression of opinion from other's 
who arc interested in this question. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Wart Disease Imported. 

In the House of Commons, on April 13th, 
Mr. Gardiner asked the Minister ot Agricul¬ 
ture if he proposed to deal with the importa¬ 
tion of Continental Potatoes where wart 
disease was not notified nor inspected, and 
when costly efforts by the Ministry of 
Agriculture in this country were now bearing 
such good fruit, seeing that imported Potatoes 
had no certificate of immunity, especially 
when those countries insisted on inspection 
and guarantee of freedom from wart disease 
of all Potatoes they purchased from growers 
in this country? 

Sir A. Griftith-Boscawen : I am aware that 
wart disease of Potatoes exists upon the Con¬ 
tinent and that imported Potatoes should 
they have been grown upon infected soil 
might, if used as seed, be the means of intro¬ 
ducing the disease to hitherto uninfected land 
in this country. 1 may add, however, that 
Potatoes imported from the Continent are 
rarely used as seed and that there is no evid¬ 
ence that imported Potatoes have been the cause 
of any outbreak of disease. The question 
whether any restrictions should be imposed 
on the importation of Potatoes is at present 
under consideration. 

Mr. Gardiner: Is the right lion, gentleman 
not aw-are that the suggestion, supported by- 
strong evidence, is that the first wart disease 
that we had in this country was imported 
from Germany and that the same possibility 
still continues? 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen : I do not think 
there is any evidence of that. The whole 
ma tc-r is under consideration at present. 


Keeping Up the Supply. 

Onf. read with interest in a recent number of 
Gardening Illustrated a note on the rota¬ 
tion of crops in the vegetable garden, and an 
equally interesting point, especially so far as 
small gardens are concerned, is the most pro¬ 
fitable things to grow anti an unfailing 
supply. The latter has come under notice just 
lately in quitea small garden from the fact that 
owing to a nice batch of Wheeler's Imperial 
Cabbage planted in October, and favoured by 
an exceptional winter coming along very 
quickly there will be no break in the supply 
of green vegetables between the latest of 
the Kales and this spring Cabbage for we 
are still (April 12th) picking nice sprouts front 
the Kale, and the earliest Cabbage will be 
ready in a week’s time. I always regard these 
two as about the most profitable things one 
can have in the way ol green vegetables for 
small gardens, and there are few seasons when 
they fail to join hands and so avoid any 
break in the supply. Broccoli apart front 
tin- sprouting forms is not profitable. It 
takes up too much room, and is too long on 
the ground in proportion to the result ob¬ 
tained, but small types of Cauliflower sown 
sparingly in succession that can be planted, 


say, 16 inches each way and heart very 
quickly are both profitable and acceptable. 
Three successive sowings and cuttings can be 
obtained even in small gardens. Referring 
to the Kales noted above, one of the latest 
and most profitable to the small grower is a 
variety of medium height, very sturdy, and 
branching, not overmuch curled with a dark 
rather broad green leaf. The plain-leaved 
forms like the Asparagus are equally late, but 
they are not satisfactory on all soils. 

When one can get a few stray cuttings of 
Seakale and insert them in well-manured 
deeply-dug soil occasional supplies of this 
delicious vegetable are available when other 
things are scarce, and it has the merit of 
taking up very little room whether blanched 
by the aid of inverted pots or the row 
banked up with rough leaves. A great point, 
and one which has, I think, come home 
forcibly to the majority of growers, is dis¬ 
crimination in sowing and planting to avoid, 
if possible, anything in the way of waste. 

Hardwick. " E. B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Keeping Artificial Manures _Could you 

inform me how long one may keep (of course 
stored in a dry place) the following manures 
without much appreciable loss in their 
tnanurial values—Super-phosphate, Nitrate of 
Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia, Sulphate of 
Potash, Basic Slag, and Kainit?—H. II. 

[As we have never had occasion to put the 
matter to the test we cannot say for what 
length of time the chemical manures quoted 
would keep with their fertilising properties 
unimpaired, but it is generally understood that 
if stored in a dry, cool place they will keep 
for a considerable time. Under these condi¬ 
tions we have before now employed manures 
left over from the previous year with good 
results, but at the same time do not advise 
the purchasing of more chemical manures 
than will suffice for any one season's needs.] 

Seakale.— I have had for some t6 years a 
bed of Seakale on which the shoots bearing 
thongs have gradually grown higher until it 
became impossible to cover them with ashes' 
high enough. I always cut the shoots well 
below the growths, and now have a very- 
successful new bed. Can you advise how far 
below the shoot I can safely cut the thbng so 
as to keep the plants down to the original 
level? —J. C. Yokke. 

[Seakale can be kept down to ground level 
if when cutting the Kale or growth the piece 
of root below the latter is cut down to the 
surface of the soil. Some wait until all the 
Kale is cut and then go over the bed and cut 
the pieces of root standing above ground to 
just level with the surface either with a knife 
or sharp spade and put a handful or two of 
ashes over the ' cut surfaces to prevent the 
new growths as they push up from falling a 
prey to slugs. The old bed mentioned, if you 
wish to retain it, can be treated in precisely 
the same manner. If the growth in this 
instance is not likely to be of use as a result 
of your inability to blanch it the cutting down 
may be done at once.] 

Surface Mulches —Experienced cultivators 
know well how beneficial surface mulches are 
when properly applied and in good time. Un¬ 
fortunately, many growers of vegetables, 
especially, defer the work till it is too late for 
the crops to receive any lasting good from 
them. All mulches should Ire put on before 
the crops begin tQ suffer through a spell of 
dry weather. Indeed, the mulch saves labour 
in watering and benefits the plants in ordinary 
times, not only in periods of drought. The 
mulch should be put on immediately after a 
heavy rain to conserve the moisture iu the soil 
and so preserve the roots near the surface. 
Old Mushroom-bed manure forms a very fine 
mulch for many plants. In the flower garden, 
where extra neatness is essential, cocoanut 
fibre will serve the purport G. G. B. 
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FHDIT. 

Extension of Peach and 
Nectarine Trees. 

No mnlter how good the culture, there me at 
times difficulties In the way of getting those 
trees to till the allotted spaces. One often 
sees wide spaces between the trees on walls 
that could profitably be tilled in more readily 
if the extension system had been adopted. If 
there is space there is no not'd for the con¬ 
tinual shortening back of the growth, which 
is often cut back to a fruit-bud, with Hie re¬ 
sult it will lie shorter still when the crop is 
cleared. If maidens are planted it is not 
necessary to cut iwick so severely as is fre¬ 
quently practised as much may he done ly 
pinching and disbudding to extend I lie tree in 
iis Infancy. If is surprising how much space 
Teaches and X'ectnrines will cover in a suit¬ 
able soil and iiosition. The more I he tree is 
extended the better the chance of a crop. The 
American varieties, some of which are any¬ 
thing 1ml gross growers, give a much better 
return if allowed more freedom of growth, 
drown thus there Is less trouble with hud- 
dropping and less fear of gumming. There is 
less gross wood if the growth is spread over 
a wider area, and the fruits are then produced 
on t he smaller wood more freely. Some vnrie- 
ties planted five years ago and allowed to 
extend freely have given much less trouble 
Ilian trees pruned in the usual way and 
allowed much less space. There is another 
important point. Trees grown on the exten¬ 
sion principle are much cleaner and the foliage 
Is much better, and, as all growers know, 
well-developed foliage means heller fruit in 
the end. To grow trees finis, of course more 
room must be given between I lie brandies at 
tlie start, and it is an easy matter to improve, 
on the training as the trees Increase in size, 
allowing more room each year. Once the 
leaders are in position it Is an easy matter. 
Many advocate leaving the pruning to I lie 
end of February, and it is safe advice, but 
far better prune—that is. remove I lie old Rear¬ 
ing shoots—as soon as the fruit Is gathered, 
lly doing this it will leave but little to prune 
if stopping and regulating were done as 
needed. With ample extension roof action 
will ho more vigorous. There is less chance 
for ttie roots to overrun the top growth—that 
is, the growth will be so regulated Hint, there 
will lie better wood In all parts of the tree 
and very few coarse brandies that will need 
severe pruning, as is often the ease where 
free exlenslon is not practised. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Glou Moroeau.—I have In my garden 
ien espalier Glou Moreenu Tears on a wall 
facing west. The trees each year carry a 
very fine blossom, but I never get any Tears 
from them. Will yon kindly tell me why? 
What can 1 do to "'em hear fruit? 

On another wall lacing south I have sixteen 
espalier Doyenne du Cornice Ten tvs, which 
always give ue an abundant crop of fruit. 
The soil is clay.—S. G. E., Knoirlc. Hall, 
Marwick. 

[Glou Moroeau Tear grown on a wall 
facing west should set fruit freely. Tho- 
onl.v reason we can imagine for its failing to 
do so with you is that the trees are too dry 
at the roots. As soon as the fruit appears 
to Ive set and the petals begin to fall give 
Hip roots a thorough soaking of water. At 
one time we grew a good few trees of Hie 
same variety on a wall facing south-west, 
and always had lo afford water liberally to 
enable the trees lo swell off tlicir crops, and 
again during the season, lo aid litem in 
bringing the fruits to maturity.] 

Digitized by Google 


Planting forced Strawberries.- -Patches of 
Strawberry plants that linvtf ngt been un¬ 
duly weakened by hard forcing are first-rate 
for planting in the garden. Harden the 
plants gradually by affording them the pro¬ 
tection of a cold frame for a week or two 
after the fruits have been gathered. If rod 
slider or mildew is present on the leaves, 
dip the plants in an insecticide or a mixture 
of sulphur when moving them from the 
houses. The ground should have been pre¬ 
viously well prepared by deep digging and 
manuring. When planting, carefully break 
Hie ball of soil about the rools with a pointed 
stick. When this is done the roots grow 
quickly in the new soil. If the ground is of 
a heavy nature, and the surface lumpy, place 
a little old [lotting soil or wood ashes about 
the roots at the time of planting, and 'f 
planting is done when the weather Is hot 
and dry, water the rools, and continue to 
supply moisture ns required. When the 
planting is finished, rake the surface, and 
afterwards hoe the bods on frequent occa¬ 
sions in suitable weather. Varieties such as 
King George V. and Royal Sovereign, when 
planted in tills way, produce good trusses of 
fruit the following autumn, and if the 
weather is favourable for the lierries ripen¬ 
ing they afford a pleasing addition to dessert 
fruits at that time;—F. W. G. 

Apple Warner's King not fruiting.— I have 
two large bush trees of this variety growing 
within about 10 feet of each other, each 
about ten or twelve years old, and !) feet or 
10 feet high—fine, well-grown bushes. Otic 
is crowded with blossom, ns it usually Is, 
and the other, the finer tree of the two, 
hardly hears any. In the earlier years of its 
growth it had a fair amount of bloom, but 
then It went ahead, making a lot of wood, 
and for two or three years having no flowers 
at all. It'was curious that the two trees, 
so close together and treated exactly alike, 
should behave so differently. I suppose it 
ought to have been root-pruned before, but 
1 was loo busy to do so during the war, and, 
besides, I dislike root-pruning unless abso¬ 
lutely necessary. A bout two or three years 
ago I gave it a good dressing of basic slag, 
and the .next year a mulch of gritty road- 
sweepings, and these seem now to be having 
a good effect. East year there were a few 
flowers ; this year there are about five times 
ns many (though still only a very scanty 
crop for the size of the tree), so I am hoping 
that it is really on the road to reform 
without the necessity of loot-pruning. I 
have a third tree of the same variety fur¬ 
ther off, which is blossoming freely. 1 have 
a great belief in basic slag for promoting 
fertility In Apple trees— North Eondo.v. 

Strawberry-beds. —These may have a good 
dressing of soot, which ought to be well 
stirred into the surface of Hie soil with the 
hoc. Soot and Tune are valuable insecti- 
eiiles. and timely applications of these wilt 
go far toward clearing off slugs and oilier 
j>esls from Strawberry-hods. If the forma¬ 
tion of young plantations was for any reason 
delayed, such can now be made. Either 
young plants from [lots or the best of the 
(Plants which were forced can be used. The 
generally accepted distance at which to plant 
is 2 feet apart each way, but my exiierience 
is that 2} feet or, in some cases, 2 feet is 
better. Do not permit (lie new plantations 
lo bloom, hut pinch Hie flower-trusses out as 
early as jiossible. It is customary to lake a 
catch-crop of Onions, planting these between 
the lines of fresh plantations of Straw¬ 
berries, but whore there is plenty of room 
in the garden, this practice need not lie fol¬ 
lowed, and the cultivation of the Straw¬ 
berry plants is not interfered with.— Scot. 

The value of bees in an orchard.— No one 
who keeps bees can fail to lie impressed with 
the tremendous amount of work they gel 
through among Hie fruit blossoms. 1 do not 


know if anyone has tried to compute the 
number of flowers that a bee visits In the 
course of the day, hut it must be a large 
number, and when one takes into account 
the number of bees in a blve, the value of 
beekeeping to a fruit grower must be im¬ 
mense, and a source of profit, quite apart 
from the yield of honey.—N. E. 


GARDEN PESTS Up FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Black Currant mite.— I should be extremely 
interested to have, through your valuable 
pajier your opinion as to the condition of 
Thick Currant bushes of which the enclosed 
cuttings are samples. The bushes have been 
subject to Hits condition for the last three 
years and, consequently, have not borne fruit. 
Will you he good enough to give the cause of 
this condition and the necessary remedy to 
counteract the complaint?—.!. Spenceb- 

MOBfiAX. 

[The “ big-hud." as it is termed, by wbieli 
your bushes have lit*en attacked, is not a 
disease at all. but is due to the Tlack Currant 
gall-mite (Eriophyes phytoptus). This has 
been known to scientists for a number of 
years, bill it is within the last Ien or fifteen 
years that it has worked such destruction in 
fruit plantations and gardens. The best 
remedial measures to combat this pest are to 
pick off every infested bud you can find and 
burn them. Then now. and asaJn the second 
week in May give the bushes a good dusting 
willi a mixture of one part lime and two 
parts sulphur after having thoroughly damped 
them with n syringe. Also try syringing them 
weekly with Quassia extract both before they 
flower and after the fruit is set until Hie 
middle of June.] 

A plague of slugs.— Would you be good 
enough to let me know how 1 can destroy 
slugs In the soil? They have eaten most of 
my early Potatoes, leaving only Hie shell of 
the seed tuber. They also eat tlie Sunroots. 
I never knew before that they ate things 
underground. There is no doubt tlmt. it is 
slugs, ns I have got hundreds of them In the 
tubers. I have tried vnporite with no result. 
—M. Farmer. 

[As your garden is Infested with slugs to 
the extent mentioned it Is almost useless to 
adopt ordinary measures in combating them. 
We take It Hie tubers of both Potatoes and 
Sunroots are already planted, therefore traps 
laid on the surface would be of no avail in 
preventing further damage being done to 
them. Try the effect of a mixture of lime 
and salt, mixing 2 bushels of the lirst-nnuied 
to 1 bushel of salt; or if only a small quantity 
is required two parts of lime to one part 
salt. Strew this on the surface in sufficient 
quantity to whiten it, and hoe It In. The 
first rain afterwards should wash both the 
caustic and saline properties of both down lo 
where the slugs are present, and settle ac¬ 
counts with them. Next autumn give the 
ground a dressing of lime at the rate of 
1 bushel per square rod. Use lime fresh from 
the kiln, place it in heaps on the surface, and 
cover with a small amount of soil. As soon 
as it. lms “ slaked” spread and dig it in.] 

Wireworms.— What do you call the enclosed 
“ worms," and how can they lie destroyed? 
They seem to bore boles in Potatoes and other 
vegetables.— A. Dear. 

[The insects sent are wireworms. Constant 
cultivation is the best means of dealing with 
these posts, and they may, witli advantage, 
lie captured by burying pieces of Potato and 
Carrol near their haunts, examining the 
traps at frequent Intervals, and destroying 
Hie enpl lViits.il 11 ll I n. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties. 

Plant houses. --Zonal Pelargoniums fur the 
flower garden should now he transferred to 
told pits and frames or placed in improvised 
shelters constructed of hoards or stakes driven 
in fairly close together with straw litter or 
bracken worked in between them, using old 
lights, shutters, or mats as covers. The more 
tender subjects will require the protection of 
pits and frames for another week or so, when 
they in turn can be moved out to harden in 
the same manner as the foregoing. The 
quarters vacated by these plants will then be 
available for the growing on of plants for 
greenhouse and conservatory decoration 
later on or for Tomatoes, Cucumbers, or 
Melons. In any case it will relieve the con¬ 
gestion usually experienced at this season and 
allow for batches of such subjects as Celosias, 
Balsams, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, etc., being 
given - adequate spate while they are in full 
growth. 

Forced Shrubs, etc —As these pass out of 
bloom (the majority having done soj harden 
them otf and afterwards plant them out on 
a border when, with attention in the way of 
watering and granted a season or so in 
which to recuperate, they will again come in 
useful for the same purpose or for planting 
out in suitable positions in the grounds. 
Bulbs which have been forced should also be 
planted out in suitable spots and not thrown 
away. 

Figs. —T rees carrying crops approaching 
the ripening stage should be carefully 
watched, and as soon as the first fruit gives 
indication of ripeness gradually cease syring¬ 
ing overhead and rely more on the damping 
of paths and borders to afford atmospheric 
moisture. Root waterings must be continued, 
but without any addition in the way of stimu¬ 
lants once ripening commences. Even then 
over-watering must be guarded against, 
otherwise the rich, luscious flavour looked 
for in ripe figs w ill be absent. The fruits will 
be coming on apace in successional houses, 
and as soon as they reach the flowering stage 
syringing for the time being must be carefully 
done. If water gains admission through the 
orifices at the apex of the fruits, which at this 
period open somewhat, they will decay and 
drop. After they close up syringing may be 
resumed again. 

Kitchen garden. —Sow Vegetable Marrows 
and Ridge Cucumbers and raise in slight 
warmth. Also prepare the stations where 
they are to be grown. If a frame on an old 
hot bed can be spared an early crop of 
Marrows may be obtained by setting out three 
or four plants therein and growing them on 
with tile aid of sun heat until they commence 
to fruit, w'hen they should be accorded less 
artificial conditions. Push on with the plant¬ 
ing of late Potatoes, and bring it to a speedy 
conclusion. Make a first sowing of main 
crop Beet, and sow again in a fortnight’s 
time. By dividing the sowing in this way 
roots of better quality for spring or late winter 
use may be had. Prepare drills for the 
sowing of Scarlet Runners by throwing out 
the soil and working in a good layer of well- 
rotted manure for the roots tQ feed down irto. 
When returning the soil leave it lowest in 
five centre and highest on either side of the 
drill to form a furrow or receptacle for 
holding water. Sow Broccoli for mid-winter 
and early spring use; also Savoys, Kales, 
Sprouting Broccoli, more Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuce; some Endive, Brussels, Chicory - . 
New Zealand Spinach in pots, and more 
Turnips and Radishes for succession. 


Midland Counties. 

Hardy fruit. —It has been found necessary 
to thoroughly water many fruit trees. Fruit 
trees, especially those growing against warm 
walls, need an abundance of water, and a 
proper system of watering should be carried 
out. Where water is available from pipes, 
and a hose can be used, it is an easy matter 
lo spray the trees and afford water to the 
roots at the same time. In the early part 
of the year spraying counteracts the bad 
effects of cold wind. Where water is not 
laid on, a garden engine should be used for 
spray ing. Where watering and syringing are 
done systematically and thoroughly, the trees 
are seldom attacked by red spidc'r, and many 
other insect pests are kept away. Newly- 
planted M fruit trees especially will require 
much attention in this matter. 

Mildew. —The young leaves of Peach and 
Nectarine trees are trequently attacked by 
mildew, especially if the trees die growing 
in a cold, damp situation, borne varieties— 
notably - Royal George—are particularly sus¬ 
ceptible to this pest, and are attacked by it 
if tile atmosphere continues humid for a few 
days only, or if the soil in the border lacks 
moisture. When a border is on an incline, 
so that moisture quickly drains away from it, 
the trees will generally be attacked, and the 
leaves become curled and disfigured. In such 
cases, close attention must be paid to water¬ 
ing and mulching. When w all-copings are so 
constructed that the drip from them falls upon 
the trees, this is also a frequent cause of 
mildew. As a preventive, or cure, the trees 
should be syringed with a mixture of flowers 
of sulphur, soft soap, and water. Repeated 
sprayings with this will usually effect a cure, 
and the trees should be cleansed afterwards 
with tepid clear water to remove any sedi¬ 
ment that may have lodged upon the fruits. 

Tomatoes. --Give a light top dressing of 
loam, a little artificial manure, and frequent 
applications of weak liquid manure to 
Tomato plants that are commencing to ripen 
their fruits. Maintain a temperature of 
(hj deg. to 65 deg., with sufficient ventila¬ 
tion to keep the atmosphere of the house 
sweet and buoyant. Stop the plants when a 
sufficient number of trusses has been formed, 
and remove all side-shoots as they appear. 
Where it is intended to grow in borders, 
plants for the mein crop should be ready for 
transferring to their fruiting quarters. 
Good fibrous loam should be used, adding 
gritty material and wood-ashes. If the 
plants are to be grown in pots pay timely 
attention to their repotting until they are 
given their final shift, for plants that become 
pot-bound seldom regain their former vigour. 
To have strong plants for culture out-of-doors 
they must not be stinted for pot-room, and 
should not be over-W’atered, the object being 
very stout, short-jointed plants that will 
fruit at the earliest possible moment. 

Onions raised from seed sown and treated 
as advised in previous notes should now be 
planted out on ground that has been pre¬ 
viously well prepared. Lightly fork up the 
surface soil when the weather is favourable, 
and sprinkle it with wood-ashes and a little 
soot. Make the surface firm, and in planting 
do not disturb the roots more than is neces- 
sary. Allow a space of 14 inches between 
the rows and 10 inches lo 1 foot between the 
pianis in the rows. Plant firmly and not too 
deeply; W’ater the roots in dry w’eather, and 
syringe the plants overhead for a few days 
after planting until they are established. 
Careful attention during the early stages of 
1 heir growth and subsequent high culture 
do much to increase the size of the bulbs and 
the weight of the crop. F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Vegetable garden —An interval of very- 
fine weather has made it possible to further 
the work in the kitchen garden. After a long 
period of rain fine weather is doubly welcome, 
and, as the soil dries, the work ought to be 
pushed forward. If Celery trenches have not 
been opened, these should be attended to 
without delay. No one, nowadays, makes 
trenches so deep as was at one time the case. 
At the same time, where the subsoil is good, 
they ought not to be shallow’, and a good 
allowance of well-rotted manure well worked 
into the bottom of each trench is indispens¬ 
able. A little finely-sifted soil in the bottom 
of (lie trenches makes these ideal places for 
putting out Calceolarias for a time, and in 
which to prick oft, at a later dale, such things 
as Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, and half-hardy 
annuals generally. These, if a little later, 
ultimately make plants superior in all ways 
to those rushed on in heat and hardened off 
in a more or less perfunctory manner. The 
ridges of the trenches need not lie fallow. 
Lettuces and Cauliflowers can be grown upon 
them, and these will be cleared oil before the 
soil is required for blanching. Early Horn 
Carrots, too, may be grow n successfully upon 
1 lie ridges of Celery trenches, and those who 
have a difficulty with Carrots may find 
that they will succeed upon these ridges 
although they fail on the level. More Peas 
can be sown, but the sow-ings of these and 
of Broad Beans must be regulated by circum¬ 
stances. Maincrop Carrots should be seen to, 
and a few lines of early Turnips can be 
sown. Those who may be called upon for 
early routs of Beet may risk a sowing of one 
of the Globe forms in a warm and sheltered 
border, but the main crop must not be sown 
until the beginning of May. At this time 
there is a likelihood of cold winds, and early 
planted Cauliflowers must be protected. Cold 
w inds are, 1 think, more to be dreaded than 
a few degrees of frost. Seeds of Autumn 
Broccoli and of Savoys can now be sown. 
Parsley ought to be thinned early and 
severely. Plants raised in heat should be 
given ample room in which to develop. 

Violets. —Those who may have raised a 
few boxes of Violets from offsets may now 
attend to the planting out of these. Let the 
soil be moderately damp at the time, and if 
dry weather should follow artificial w’atering 
will be necessary. In preparing beds for 
Violets plenty of leaf mould or of decayed 
vegetable matter is essential. 

Border Carnations from pots should be got 
into their permanent quarters without delay, 
and those who may have been raising cuttings 
of the Allwoodi varieties should plant as soon 
as possible. These appear likely to be a 
great acquisition to our borders. 

Young Vines—The roots of young Vines 
must not be overwatered—neither ought they 
to be allowed to fetl the lack of moisture. 
Regular attention will show’ when the border 
requires attention in this respect. Some 
advise that young Vines be cut back early in 
the season, but tins ought not to be done as 
bleeding is almost certain to follow. The 
better course is to bend the young rods back 
to the point where the leader is required and 
then to disbud to two shoots. Afterwards 
the less unsuitable of these may be sup¬ 
pressed. 

Odds and Ends. Climbing Nasturtiums 
may be sow n to cover bate places, and to 
ramble over tree stumps, or in similar places. 
Dormant Dahlia roots can now be planted. 
Gladioli corms may be put out in good clumps 
in herbaceous borders. Prepare the ground 
for Hollyhocks, allowing a liberal dressing of 
soot to the quarter. 

W. McGufpoc. 

Bahnat Gardens. Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES. 

Bee Notes. 

April is iIk- month for spring cleaning of 
which 1 have already spoken. My readers are 
no doubt full) aware of the advantages which 
the method of complete transference from the 
old hive to it fresh-clean one has over the 
method of removal to clean and reinsertion 
in the same hive idler that 1ms been scraped, 
etc. This latter mode considerably disturbs 
the bees and necessitates leaving the brood 
frames out of a closed home for rather a long 
period of time. Risks of - being stung are 
lessened by the direct removal mode, which, 
altogether, is far the better plan. In April, 
loo, new foundation may be supplied, but in 
such a case feed slowly or the bees will not 
draw the foundation out. Insert new founda¬ 
tion frames at the outside of the brood nest. 

Stocks must be gradually built up in this 
fourth month of the year, and so spring feed¬ 
ing is a fairly general rule of the month. 
Stocks should be at full strength at the opening 
of June in all districts but those which art- 
poor for honey production. 

1 ought to issue a word of warning relative 
to two matters connected with spring clean¬ 
ing. They are two very obvious matters, but 
easily overlooked nevertheless. (i) Protect 
each frame, when lifted from the hive either 
to its temporary receptacle or to its permanent 
home, front robbery by other bees. (2) Do not 
chill the brood. The best defence against each 
ol those inferred dangers is to keep all frames, 
whether already moved or about to be moved, 
well covered with a good-sized quilt. Lift 
this to withdraw or to insert any frame and 
place it back in position as the operation pro¬ 
ceeds. In the middle of March we in the 
Midland counties had a rude awakening to the 
fact that the year is full young yet, notwith¬ 
standing the remarkable spring-like weather 
experienced during the later winter period of 
the calendar. The operations of the bees 
must have been brought absolutely to a stand¬ 
still by the -rather fierce and very cold sleety 
rain on a day in the middle of the month 
with a sharp touch of frost the following 
night. Up to then my own bees had been 
industriously carrying the pollen into the 
hives in very big bundles indeed. Now there 
is a lull in transport, and I see none but the 
merest few of the more zealous and venture¬ 
some bees attempting work outside. 

Both gardeners and beekeepers in April will 
not allow many queen wasps to escape, 1 
suppose. No beekeeper needs to be told of 
the ravages upon a hive, with its probable 
subsequent extinction, caused by a strong 
attack by wasps. B. R. H. 

Huntingdonshire Si-king Flower Society. 
—The tenth show, revived after six years of 
inactivity, was held on Thursday, April i8th. 
Entries were good, and exhibits were quite 
up to the pre-war standard in spite of the 
adverse weather conditions. Mr. S. F. 
Stafforth had a tine array of Daffodils, to 
judge which took up a considerable time. 
Messrs. Barr’s vase was won by Mr. fl. R. 
Darlington, Potters Bar, after a spirited con¬ 
test. The Earl of Sandwich was successful in 
the entry for Messrs. Cartwright’s prize. His 
Lordship also Staged the premier single bloom 
in the Show, a magnificent *' King Alfred,” 
which was given a Special Cultural Certifi¬ 
cate by the Society, the judge remarking that 
it was the finest bloom of that variety that 
he had ever seen. Fine exhibits were made bv 
Messrs. R. II. Bath, Ltd., and Mr. G. W. 
Miller, the latter’s Primulas Lingwood Beauty 
and Juliae superba being given awards of 
merit. Mr. J. Mallender, of Scrooby, also 
showed some splendid unnamed seedlings com¬ 
prising all the classes of Daffodils. There 
was a good attendance. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

TRADE NOTES. 

The " Paragon ” Glass Fastener. —Our 
illustration is of the “ Paragon ” glass 
fastener (patent applied for, No. 5,821), which 
has been invented by Mr. J. A. F’urness, of 
Messrs. Furness and Richardson, nursery¬ 
men, Bromley, Kent. The fastening is 
fashioned out of sheet brass, and therefore 
rustless, and is intended to take the place of 
the old-fashioned brad, where the wood is 



sound, while it is specially useful where the 
sash bars are decayed. To fix the ” Para¬ 
gon ” it is only necessary to slide it between 
two panes of glass where they lap until the 
lower edge of the upper pane rests on the 
hook, and the spikes in the fastener arc driven 
into the side of the sash bar inside the glass¬ 
house or frame, as in the illustration. 

Land i or Unemployed. —Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw, writing in the current issue of ” Allot¬ 
ments and Gardens,” the organ of the 
National Union of Allotment Holders, replies 
to the question, “ Why not provide kind for 
the unemployed?” He considers, he says, 
that a great deal too much has been made of 
allotments as a means of employing demobi¬ 
lised men on the kind. The number of men 
who can do anything with a plot or a farm 
of their own is much smaller than the num¬ 
ber of men who have to be provided for and 
who should be working at food production. 
“ What is wanted is bonanza farming : 
organised bodies of men working on large 
tracts of land under skilled direction. All 
allotment should be a man’s amusement, not 
his livelihood.” 

Fruit Tree Washes and Insecticides. — A 
price list of horticultural washes hitherto 
supplied b\ Messrs. McDougall Brothers, Ltd., 
and the Yalding Manufacturing Uo., Ltd., 
has been issued by McDougall and Yalding, 
Ltd., with the intimation that their respec¬ 
tive customers may Ire assured that “ as the 
result of the amalgamation they will have at 
their service the combined results of many 
years of practical experience and scientific 
research of both firms.” The address of 
McDougall and Yalding, Ltd., is Yalding, 
Kent. 

The Barr Memorial Cup for Daffodils.— 
On the recommendation of the Narcissus 
Committee, the Council of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society has awarded the Burr 
Memorial Cup for 1921 to Mr. Alexander M. 
Wilson, of The Moor, Presteign, Radnor. 
This cup is awarded every year to anyone 
who, in the opinion of the Committee, has 
done good work of some kind on Daffodils. 

The tennis courts laid by Mr. Chas. 11. 
Rodwell, 28, Denman Street, London Bridge, 
S.E.i, in Denman Street at the very door of 
London Bridge Station are an innovation 
which should excite much, attention and sur¬ 
prise. 

A lecture was given by Mr. C. Leenslag, of 
Tomlinson and Leenslag, on Saturday even¬ 
ing, April 23rd, at 7.30 p.m., at The People's 
Palace, entitled “Holland and its Bulbs,” 
and demonstrated by an exhibition of blooms. 
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GORRESPO|iDE|lGE. 

Maiden-hair Ferns ( Picric ).—To procure 
spores it is needful lo obtain some well- 
matured l-’ern fronds, on the undersides of 
which are numerous brown spots or eruptions. 
These are spore cases. These fronds should 
lie laid to dry on pajier, and when well 
shaken or rubbed, spores like dust will come 
out, on to the pujier. That dust should be 
slrewn over pots or [inns, well drained, tilled 
with sandy soil, stood in a warm, shady place 
in the greenhouse. Later the soil will be¬ 
come coated with green, and from out of it 
t iuy leaves or fronds will spring. These will 
presently grow into young plants, but take 
three or four years to leach a good size. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

.1. Uancood .—You cannot do better than 
procure -‘ Alpiue Flowers lor Gardens ” from 
this ollice, price 15s. tid., post free. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. S. R.-l,- Muscari 
bolryoides ; 2, Oruithogalum nutans; 2, 

Anemone fulgens ; 4, The Bird Cherry 

tPrunus Padus).- il. A. 31. —1, Aspleniutn 

Uulbiferum ; 2, Adiantimi Caplllus Veneris ; 

3, DavaUia canariensis ; 4. Picric longifolia. 
- J. IV. Y. —1, Lungwort (Pulmonaria offi¬ 
cinalis) ; 2, Centaurea rngusina ; 4, Veronica 
incana.-—A. I). —1, Herberts dulcis; 2, 
Cydouia japonlca ; 3, Korria jaiionica fl.-pl. ; 

4, ltibes sauguineutn.- T. /).—1, Narcissus 

Karri eonspic-uus; 2. Anemone apenuina ; 
3, Chlonodoxa Luelliie gigantea ; 4, Doroni- 
cutn enuoimicum.-/■’. /..—1. Borberls Dar¬ 
win! ; 2, Ulioisya ternata.- Mrs. Rochfort 

lioyd. —Azalea anneua var. Mrs. Carmichael. 


OBITUARY. 

HUBERT ALLAN ROLFE. 

\Vl regret lo announce the death at hie resi¬ 
dence, 12, Lawn Orescent, Kew Gardens, at 
the age of sixty-live, of Robert Allan Kolfe, 
the well-known authority ou Orchids, his 
name being well known both on the Con¬ 
tinent and in America. He came to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, as a young 
g-ardener in 1879. Previous to this lie had 
been employed in the gardens at Wclbeck 
Abbey, Notts. In 1880 be received an np- 
l«oinhment in the herbarium, where, on the 
advice of Sir Joseph I looker, he made 
Orchids his special study. Previous to his 
time the Orchids sent to Kew were for¬ 
warded for determination lo Reielienbaeh, 
the well-known German specialist. Al¬ 
though he devoted ills attention to Orchids, 
lie gave much of liis time to other families 
of plants. He founded the Orchid Review 
il. 1893, and continued to edit it until the 
illness which caused his death forced him to 
give it up. He was an Associate of the 
Liuneun Society, a Fellow of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, of whoso Scientific 
Committee lie was a member. He was 
awarded the Gold Medal of L'Academie In¬ 
ternationale de Geographic Rotanique ii la 
Science in 1897, and on the occasion of the 
annual meeting of the Ro.val Horticultural 
Society on February Sth of this year he was 
given tiie Victorian Medal of Honour, but he 
was too ill for it. to in' awarded lo him in 
person. fie was at about the same time 
given the Veitch Memorial Medal, one of the 
greatest honours a British horticulturist can 
have. 

The heads of the start’ of the Royal Gar¬ 
dens, Kew, and representatives of file lead¬ 
ing Orchid growers were present at the 
funeral, which look place at Richmond 
Cemetery on Monday, April I 8 H 1 . 
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Fruit Trees in Rural Districts. 


In common with many other gardeners 
during ihe war. and when food production 
was clamant, I had many opportunities 
of observing fruit trees in country gardens— 
gardens, that is, cultivated chiefly by rural 
workers, estate employees, and farm servants. 
At that time the principal consideration was 
the production of essential vegetables and 
foodstuffs, but when visiting these gardens it 
was impossible to overlook the neglected, 
semi-wild condition of the fruit trees in the 
majority of cases. Most of these trees had, 
apparently, never received the slightest atten¬ 
tion since they were planted. Overgrown 
with Moss and with Lichen, they presented 
an uncared-for look, and it was only too 
apparent that they had been allowed to be¬ 
come insect ridden and formed a home for all 
kinds of pests, fungi, and parasites. It was 
equally obvious that, by reason of this neg¬ 
lect, the pcsta were increasing largely and 
were becoming—Indeed, had become — a 
menace to younger trees planted In their 
neighbourhood. In a general way these trees 
may truthfully he described as mere thickets 
of disease and unprofitable wood, and inquiry 
revealed tlie fact that crops were not by any 
means expected Such wei'e the exception, 
and when, in the course of a favourable sea¬ 
son, these trees produced a crop, the fruit was 
described as being poor in quality, deficient 
of size, and only lit for pig food. 

Those who have the interest of their respec¬ 
tive districts at heart, must: admit that this is 
a very depressing state of affairs. Not only 
are these trees of no value, but they occupy 
space which might he turned to better 
advantage. Nor is this nil. Many of these 
trees, especially old Apple trees, are of con¬ 
siderable size. Their circumference i« in pro- 
l>ortion to their size, and they overhang and 
shade the ground in their immediate 
vicinity, to I lie detriment of other crops 
which may be cultivated. 

There is certainly something to he said for 
the occupiers of tlic gardens in question. 
Rural workers, especially in Scotland, are a 
migratory class, and seldom remain more 
than a year or two in one district. Why, 
then (they soy) should we clean and care for 
Apple trees for the henefit of our successors? 
So it has gone oil until, in the end, the trees 
are piast redemption. There is another point 
of view. At times an enterprising man may 
feel moved to grub out these old trees, or to 
handle iliem drastically in the way of cut¬ 
ting; but the thought of what might be said 
hy his employer or hy his landlord acts as a 


deterrent. Not unnaturally, he argues that 
if lie roots out or mutilates trees lie may find 
himself in difficulties, and so he allows things 
to slide. 

It seems to me that in these days wtien 
county councils and oilier public bodies take 
so much interest in providing lectures on 
almost every subject connected with country 
life, it would not be altogether out of place 
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Dryas Sundermanni. (See page 272.) 

for such bodies to appoint, suitable persons 
who might Instruct or advise those who might 
be led to take an interest in growing fruit 
trees on a small scale. In my own district 
there are county council experts who give lec¬ 
tures and advice upon bee-keeping, poultry 
management, pig-renring, and similar sub¬ 
jects. Hut the question of fruit-growing is 
left, aloue, although it would appear to be 
equally as important as the subjects to which 
reference has been made. I am well aware 
that in many districts such lecturers have 
been appointed, and that their assistance and 
advice have been both appreciated and of 
advantage. It is, therefore, more surprising 
that county councils generally do not bestir 
themselves in this important matter. In such 


a case not only would there lie a better class 
of fruit cultivated, but, what. Is more to the 
point, unhealthy and diseased trees would be 
destroyed and their destruction would inevit¬ 
ably lead to a reduction of insect pests in the 
particular neighbourhood, and would lessen 
tlic risks of infection or of contamination to 
newly-planted trees. The subject is a highly 
interesting one, an important one, too; and 
that the facts enumerated have not been over¬ 
stated may be left to readers of Gardening. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Notes of the Week. 

The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa) in bloom in 
April .—Owing to the mildness of the winter 
the flowering of tills Iris was hardly Inter¬ 
rupted since it started at the end of Novem¬ 
ber, and I was rather surprised to find it still 
in bloom in April. I have hud it flowering in 
April before, when the winter had lieen 
colder, but my experience with mild winters 
had hitherto rattier tended to indicate that 
the flowering period terminated earlier than 
when it laid been interrupted by hard 
weather.— IV. O. 

Marguerite Carnations.— The neglect of 
these is probably due to tlie ever-growing 
favour for the Perpetual-flowering Carna¬ 
tion. For those with little practical know¬ 
ledge of gardening the subject of tIlls note 
would lie the more easily managed, though, of 
course, no comparison can lie made between 
the merits of the two types. The best way to 
grow them is to cultivate them in the open 
border all the summer, then in September to 
put Hie plants into 5-ineh and 6-iueh pots, or, 
ns I did last year, put three plants into an 
8-inch pot.— C. Turner. 

Oriental Poppies from root cuttings.— Root 
cuttings put into sandy soil in the late 
autumn of last year have made wonderful 
growth, and are already quite sturdy, bushy, 
little plants. No doubt the mild winter has 
helped them to get established sooner than 
they otherwise would have done, hut even so, 
growth lias been very rapid. I have a box 
full of young plants of the variety Mrs. 
I’errv raised in this way. Cuttings from the 
thickest root thongs seem to make the 
strongest plants, and it is very interesting to 
see how rapidly the cut section of root 
calluses over and Uie tiny leaves begin to 
form round the edge.—O. C. C. 

Two uncommon Magnolias. — Magnolia 
Frozzini Is a lovely kind with large, creamy- 
white flowers of gixxjt substance, each bloom 
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measuring from 7 Indies to S inches in 
diameter. It isa vigorous and valuable (prm, 
which comes into bloom just ns 1 lie Yulan is 
fading nwn.v, its flowers, therefore, escaping 
the violent storms and frosts which occa¬ 
sionally destroy the earlier-flowering kinds. 
M. verbaniea resembles M. Souhmgeana 
icciusa, except ,lliat the flowers, besides 
being smaller, are more deeply stained with 
rose «t tlieir base. It is also one of the last 
of this group to bloom. For I heir late-flower¬ 
ing (inalitios alone these two kinds' arc desir¬ 
able. In addition to tlieir unrivalled beauty 
in the open air. out sprays of tlieir handsome 
flowers fo'rm excel lent material for the house. 
—K. M. 

Spirrea arguta. —This graceful slmili was 
well in blooni-flt Easier, the slender branches 
thickly studded with small while flowers, 
looking very pretty indeed. The habit of this 
slirul) is quite different from Hint of ninny 
members of this family, such as those of the 
S. Lindleyana type, with tlieir great plumes 
of blossom, but in its way it is quite as effec¬ 
tive. The early-flowering of tills siieeics 
makes if doubly valuable, and if seems a very 
accommodating subject.—IV. 0. C. 

The Warminster Broom (Cytisus prireoxb— 
The bushes of this Broom area glorious sight 
now—in the middle of April—every branch 
loaded with the pale-yellow blossoms. I have 
two large bushes in my rock garden in pro¬ 
minent positions, both of which were grown 
from cuttings put in seven years ago, and 
they are now about I feet high and almost ns 
much through, but compact, well-grown 
hushes-, ns is the liohit of I lie species. I am 
afraid I shall have to grub one up as it lias 
outgrown its place, blit several younger ones 
arc coming on. Cytisus Kewensis is grow¬ 
ing not far away, and I hough quite different 
in habit, the flowers are very similar—rather 
larger, and slightly paler, bill otherwise 
somewhat difficult to tell apart. C. pnecox is 
good for cutting, though it lias a strong smell, 
which is not particularly pleasant. It seems 
very attractive to bees.—O. C. C. 

Cold winds of April. The icy blasts which 
wo experienced in 1 he middle of April, follow¬ 
ing on the abnormal warmth of the beginning 
ol’ Hie month, seem to have done less harm in 
my garden than I feared. Cherry trees which 
were just in full blossom suffered a bit, the 
flowers on the north-east side of the trees 
being blackened, but -the damage was not ex¬ 
tensive, and the rest of the blossom seemed 
untouched, the outer branches acting as an 
effective windbreak to the rest. It is always 
n matter of surprise to me to tiud how 
apparently slight a protection will avail to 
save tender things from damage by cold 
winds or frosts. So far as I can see the 
Bear trees do not seem to have been injured, 
nor tile Apples, but these latter were not all 
fully out. There is such a good show for 
fruit this year that it will Ire a great pity if 
it is spoilt. especially as last year was so bad 
in tliis resiieet. Bush fruit is looking particu¬ 
larly well with me at present.—Xoirru I.ox- 
nox. 

Onosmas from cuttings.— My plants of O. 
tanrlcnm and O. aibo-roseuiu have come 
through the winter well, which is perhaps not. 
surprising seeing that it was by no means a 
wet season. They are now full of buds and 
look very promising. Writing of these, same 
little time back, f mentioned that they were 
readily propagated from cuttings, and your 
well-known correspondent, E. II. Jenkins, 
took me to task for not staling that it was in¬ 
dispensable. that llie cuttings should be taken 
off with a heel, and mentioning that, until he 
discovered Hint, this was necessary to success 
Onosmas had always Ireon regarded as almost 
Impossible to strike from cuttings. I tarn 
interested to know that Mr. Jenkins was the 
discoverer of the “ heel-cut ting ” method. lie 
has certainly put gardemrs under a debt of 
obligation to hint, and lho fact that the 
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method is in such common use now that one 
does not think it necessary to mention it 
when speaking of striking cuttings, does not 
in any way detract from the merits of dis¬ 
covering it. But it is the same with this as 
wit It many other things—the discovery of 
yesterday is the common-place of to-day.— 
N. I;. 

East Lothian Stocks.— At this time of the 
year many people are concerned about row¬ 
ing seed of biennials for providing plants for 
blooming next spring. How many who do so. 

I wonder, ever give a thought to East 
Eotliinn Stocks, that in a mild winter will 
come through all right out <>f doors, or it 
potted up in the autumn will give a deal of 
bloom in a greenhouse with very little heat in 
the early year: If seeds are sown out of 
doors during May or June, ami treated like 
Wallflowers, it is nil that is needed.— 
Midlaxdek. 

Hypericum poiyphyllum. I am particularly 
pleased with tile healthy condition of a large 
colony of tit is dwarf St. John's Wort growing 
in a low retaining wall in very light soil. 1 
started with one plant, but. it is oo easy to 
propagate from cuttings that in a very short 
time I had a number of strong young plants, 
which grew rapidly and soon completely 
covered 1 lie part of the wall Allotted to litem. 
The foliage is soft, and pretty, ami the com¬ 
paratively large flowers are abundantly pro¬ 
duced and give a very bright and pleasing 
effect. I have found this quilo tlie easiest if 
tlie dwarf Hypericums.—X. I.. 

Madonna Lilies deep planting a cause of 
failure. —Some time ago I was .struck by a 
note from one of your correspondents on this 
subject. ' My soil is a heavy one. and the 
Madonna Lilies were becoming fewer yearly. 
Acting on the'suggestion that they dislike 
deep planting, I dug up my two remaining 
clumps, ami was surprised to find a large 
number of tine, and apparently healthy, bulbs 
at a depth of about 12 inches. I dug them 
all up and roplanled them only a couple of 
inches from the surface. To-day (April 
22nd) I counted forty-seven line flowering 
spikes, all looking Hie picture of health, in 
place of the nine or ten poor heads that they 
produced under tlieir former conditions. My 
experience may tie of interest to other 
amateur gardeners whose Madonna I.'lies 
have done badly.—E. I,. V. S., Sii/nunil/i. 

Trees and shrubs damaged by Mid-April 
frosts. —Many trees and shrubs have suffered 
here as a result of the disastrous frost <if 
April 151 h and Kith. Snow fell heavily for a 
short lime on the evening of Hie 15th, and 
this, clinging to the orahelies of the trees, 
must have been the salvation of many large 
pyramid and.standard Bears which were a 
sheet of blossom at the time. Although il is 
too early to say definitely, I do not think Hie 
trees have suffered' much damage. The 
blooms of Magnolias, which had boon a 
glorious sight for at least a forlirglit, were 
utterly ruined. The young leaves of Cory- 
lopsis, including the old 0. spieata, are 
destroyed, and a large group of Andromeda 
japonlca is now a pitiful sight. The clusters 
of young, copiiery-crinievn growths, which 
had been very attractive for some lime, are 
totally destroyed, the shrubs looking as if 
scorched by fire. Havid'a inyoiucratn is 
almost black, every unfurled leaf being 
destroyed, and trees of the common Walnut 
are in Ihe same condition. Vit Is (VigneUm, 
growing on walls, pergolas, and trees, lias 
suffered severely I have never seen this 
beautiful climber destroyed in this maimer 
before. The young growths, each about 
I inches in length, appear to lie quite dead as 
far back as their base. The leaves of Chest¬ 
nuts, esjiecinlly the Indian Chestnut', have 
been badly damaged, and oilier shrubs which 
have suffered rather seriously here include 
Deeaisnca Barges:, Aelinidia Kokmiitkn, 
Idesia, polyenrpa. Uhododendron pnecox, Big 


trees, Andromeda formosa, ChimonanUius 
fragrnna on walls, bush Honeysuckles, etc. 
In every case it is the young growths and 
leaves which have sufferer). It will be in¬ 
teresting to bear what the results have been 
in oilier gardens, whore most of the recently- 
introduced Chinese lthododendrons and other 
shrubs are being grown.—S ussex. 

Double Wallflower.— Although double Wall¬ 
flowers are not so popular as the more widely- 
grown single' varieties, yet they mv well 
worth growing. I.ong ago a not unjustifiable 
fault was laid against double Wallflowers, 
namely, that Hie plan's did not branch, but 
rail up to a single stem, sometimes of ex¬ 
cessive height. Tlie introduction of dwarf 
and freely-branching forms .lias, during lute 
years, dis] osed of this drawback, and as sow¬ 
ing time is not now far away those who are 
partial lo Wallflowers generally ought to sow 
seed of the double forms.—Kinx. 

Pyrus Niodzwctzkyana.— 'This distinct and 
at tractive I’yrus is now blooming freely, tbe 
Apple-like clusters of deep reddish-purple 
flowers at once arresting attention, loth 
leaves and flowers being darker in colour 
than those of any other of this invaluable 
genus, it is a striking tree and is even redder 
as the blooms approach the bursting stage 
than when tlie flowers are fully open. The 
fruit is also deep vinous red all through, but 
quite uneatable. Tlie wood also, when cut, is 
led right through. On warm and-well-drained 
soil tliis distinct tree grows freely, but on wet 
ami cold land it shows a tendency to canker. 
It is said to be abundant in S.W. Siberia and 
the Caucasus,—M. S. 

Fothergilla major.— It is doubtful whether 
there are more than two species in cultivation, 
for although B. Garden! and B. major are dis¬ 
tinct, there is very little apparent difference 
between B. major and F. monticola. The 
species under notice is a summer-leafing 
plant, eventually 4 feet or t> feet high, with 
fairly erect branches. Together with the 
young shoots, tlieir under-surface is covered 
with soft, whitish hairs, the upper side 
green and almost smooth. In autumn they 
turn to a rich siiade of yellow, continuing in 
that condition for several weeks. The blooms 
are while and produced in dense, cylindrical 
spikes up to2 inches long, the flowering time 
being usually lute April and early May, a 
Utile in advance of the leaves. The most con- 
sp'euous paid of the flower is Ihe thread-like 
stamens. It succeeds In moist, loamy soil to 
which a little peat has been added, and is in¬ 
creas'd from seeds, cuttings Inserted in sandy 
soil indoors in July, and by division, it is a 
native of tlie AHegbany Mountains, and was 
introduced in 17S0, but was lost to cultivation 
until reintroduced in 1902.—D. 

Oiearia Cunniana _Many who know and 

appreciate the popular Oiearia Haasti have 
yet lo make the acquaintance of O. Gunman,a. 
Tliis is reputedly tender, but there appears lo 
lie no reason why it should -not succeed in 
sheltered gardens near the sen, and in which 
oilier shrubs which are not strictly hardy 
flourish so admirably. O. Gunnionn is much 
more loose in habit, than (lie better-known 
variety, with small green leaves which are 
conspicuously indented. The reverse of the 
leaves is white, while Ihe flowers, which are 
very numerous, are also while witli a striking 
yellow centre. Tlie flowers are each more 
than an inch across, and appear in Hie iale 
spring months, so that they are entirely past 
before those of O. Haasti are expanded. 
Even in districts where O. Gunniana cannot 
be grown against a wall It might prove very 
useful as a cool greenhouse plant, and in view 
of the ever-increasing fuel difficulties one 
might almost venture to prophesy that, there 
will be a run upon such plants for greenhouse 
work in the not distant future. Meantime, 
those interested-might do worse Ilian make a 


note of O. Gunn-nmi.—M McG. 
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TREES AJID SRRUBS. 

The Laburnums. 


Few flowering I lees tire so widely grow n or 
so generally popular as the Laburnums, for 
in whatever part of the country one may 
happen to be one or more is almost sure to 
be found. In Cornwall they, find a place 
amongst the rare Chilian and New Zealand 
shrubs. In the Midlands there is scarcely a 
garden, large or small, where they do not 
occupy a prominent place, whilst in the gar¬ 
dens of the Highlands of Scotland the alpine 
Laburnum is one of the most conspicuous 
flowering trees. 

The reason for this popularity is not Lu¬ 
te seek, for Laburnums thrive well in most 


There are numerous varieties which differ 
from the type, either in length of inflores¬ 
cence, size, or shape of leaves, or in habit. A 
few of the most conspicuous are Alsehingeri, 
Carlieri, and Jacquinlnnum, with larger in¬ 
florescences than the type; pendulum, with 
weeping brunches; and sessilifolium, with 
leaves destitute of stalks. There is also a 
variety with golden variegated leaves. 

L. AU'Lvm, tlie Scotch, or alpine Labur¬ 
num, is easily distinguished from the common 
species by its larger, more richly-coloured 
leaves, more vigorous habit, and larger 
racemes, which appear some two or three 
weeks later than Ihose of the common kind, 


2(17 

termedimn are natural hybrids between L. 
vulgareand L. alplnum. 

L. Adami is often called the Purple Labur¬ 
num, and though it has been known for a very 
long lime it si ill excites a great deal of 
curiosity. Scarcely a season passes but 
several people send specimens thinking they 
have discovered quite a new tree. This 
curious freak is a graft hybrid Unit 
originated in a nursery near Paris. Tlie 
owner of the nursery had grafted Cytisus pur- 
pureus on to stocks of the common Labur¬ 
num, and a growth appeared below the point 
of union differing in character from oilier 
parts of the plant. This was preserved, and 
in course of time bore racemes of purple 
flowers, racemes of ordinary yellow Labur¬ 
num flowers, and growths exactly like, and 
bearing similar leaves and flowers lo Cytisus 
purpureas. At the present day the same 
tiling occurs. There is still another Labur¬ 
num, 

L. CAitAMANtcuM, a native of Asia Minor. 
It is very different In general appearance 
from Ihe other Laburnums, and has more the 
appearance of a loose-habited Iiroom. Form¬ 
ing a sparely-branched bush, it grows a few 
feet high, bears small, three-parted, glaucous 
leaves, and terminal beads of yellow flowers 
in August or September. Its only value is 
that it flowers later than the other varieties 
referred to. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pyrus meianocarpa. —Tips is a bushy 
siiecies, which, with one other, forms a dis¬ 
tinct group, the two plants having at various 
times been named Sorbus and Aronia. The 
second species is P. nrbutifolia, tlie principal 
differences between the two lying in the fact 
Unit the leaves of P. meianocarpa are usually 
smooth beneath and the ripe fruits black, 
whereas the undersides of the leaves of I’, 
drbutifolia are downy and the mature fruits 
red. Both are natives of Eastern X. America, 
and they have long been occupants of our 
gardens, although they are not common 
plants. They vary in height from 4 feet to 
(i feet, spread by means of shoots from the 
base or by underground shoots, and in time 
form dense masses. Tlie white flowers are 
produced ill corymbs from the middle to the 
end of May, the small fruits ripening about 
two montiis later. In autumn they are very 
effective, for the leaves change to bright 
shades liefore falling, red and bronze pre¬ 
dominating, They succeed in ordinary 
garden soil and are excellent subjects for fill¬ 
ing au out-of-the-way corner, or for massing 
in parks where cover is required. Propaga¬ 
tion may sometimes he effected by detaching 
sections from the bases of established plants, 
or I lie lower brandies may he layered in 
March and rooled plants removed in autumn. 
It can also be raised from home-saved seeds, 
■although young planls procured by this means 
grow slowly.—D. 

The Spanish Gorse (Genista hispanica).— 
Usually a profuse bloomer, with tlie foliage 
almost hidden by tbe flowers, my experience 
with this last year was that it flowered very 
sparingly, and I thought the mild winter and 
the coolness of the preceding summer might 
have been Ihe cause. Tbe conditions this 
spring have been very similar, but I am glad 
lo see that, the bushes now are crowded with 
buds, so that in a week or two they will Le 
a glorious sight. Few things are more effec¬ 
tive when in blossom, the hushes then being a 
solid mass of deep gold. It is a precious sub¬ 
ject for tlie rock garden, being of neat habit 
and not too rapid growth, though iu Course 
of time it often becomes so big that one is 
obliged to grub it up. It strikes so readily 
from cuttings, however, that a supply of 
young plants is easily maintained, and there 
is a dwarf form which is useful for a smulJ 
rock garden.—Noirni IxjVdox. 
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Laburnum Vossi. 


places, give little subsequent trouble, and thereby prolonging the flowering season. Tlie 

rarely fail to blossom freely. Where the con- usual height of this species is 12 feet io 

ditions are suitable it often happens that 2t> feet, but trees between ."0 feet and 40 feet 

plants spring up from self-sown seeds, and high have been noted. Several forms have 

where the ground beneath trees growing in been given varietal names. Of these, 
gardens is left undisturbed a good crop of autumnaie, which often produces a second 

seedlings very often may be seen. Although crop of -flowers in autumn; fragrans, with 

it Is usual to plant Laburnums as ornamental very fragrant flowers; grandiflorum, with 

trees, it might lie advantageous to form larger racemes than tile fy|ie; and hirsnlum, 

groups of the stronger-growing kinds, or in- with hairy leaves, are the most distinct, 

dude them in plantations of other trees. The ' Several hybrids have occurred between these 

seeds contain a poisonous aII<< 1 I 0 I<L anti two species, the best one being, perhaps, L. 

children have been known to die from eating Watered. This is of very vigorous habit, and 

ihem in a green state. very free flowering, tlie racemes being larger 

The species are few in number, but 1 here than those borne by the type. L. P.uksi is 

are several well-marked varieties Unit are another hybrid which is remarkable for its 

worth considering. long racemes. This variety, together with 

Laburnum vuugare (Golden Itain), the one called “ Latest and longest,” produces 

commonest of all, is a familiar object as a racemes from 12 inches to IS inches in length, 

tree 15 feet to IS feet high. It sometimes hap- They are, however, less densely flowered than 

pelts, however, that old trees are seen nearly those of other kinds. L. Vossi, flowering 

35 feet high, with trunks 1 foot through. sprays of which we figure to-day, and L. iu- 
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FElflS. 

The Common Polypody. 

1 have grown this in nil positions, and cer¬ 
tainly in partial simile the fronds are larger 
and deeper in colour. On the other hand, 
they are more lax, are not so erect, and do 
not show the yellow spore-cases. The more 
oi*n the position I lie more is the fructifica¬ 
tion displayed, and, ns it is so abundant, it 
adds to the attractions of this l-'ern. 
Wherever I have seen it growing naturally 
it hns invariably been on dry hanks in a 
more or less open position. It does not seek 
the shade and moisture which nearly all 
other native Ferns do. 1 have seen it on a 
hank in very sandy soil anil far removed 
from anything that could afford shade or 
shelter, but It is possible that there may 
have been trees there In former days. The 
fronds were very short, but perfectly 
healthy. 

The ability of this Fern to resist long 
jierioils of heat and drought iu full exposure 
to the sun Is very great. I have a lean-to 
greenhouse facing south, which was Puilt 
some forty years ago. The woodwork has 
been renewed, but the wall bus never been 
pointed, and has, therefore, become a hit 
crumbly and mossy. Some years ago one 
little plant of the Polypody appeared, and 
this in time became a fruiting plant, and 
was Hie beginning of colonies which increase 
annually in strength and numbers. I sup¬ 
pose that if I lived long enough I should see 
that wall pretty well covered with verdure. 
How that Fern lives in a time of great heal. 
I cannot Imagine, and apparently without 
moisture at the roots, but it does, it cer¬ 
tainly looks at times rather shrivelled, bid 
in curly autumn now fronds are made, and 
from that time all through the winter the 
fronds rernalu of a rich green, ns deep In 
verdure and as large as is tlie case when iu 
apparently more favourable circumstances. 
Some of the fronds are quite a foot long. 

I do not think that the most is made of 
our Iiivtish Ferns. I do not mean the 
crisped and lasseled varieties, which, we 
know, get their full meed of attention. It 
is the typical forms I am thinking of, ami 
which, so vigorous and enduring, so easy to 
please, are al home among, a stronger vege¬ 
tation, and can be used freely, and will create 
an effect where so many tilings would fail, 
either partially or completely. The effect 
which these common Ferns create when judi¬ 
ciously planted is remarkable ; they put 
quite 30 per cent, on Hie appearance of any 
garden in which they may be used. I bad 
occasion to note this in 1 lie case of some 
villas, the gardens of which were of 1 lie 
ordinary stereotyped style—Grass lawns with 
flower-lieds anil shrubberies composed of the 
usual assortment of Laurels and similar 
/cheap, common things, for which selection 
we have to thank the specula five builder, who. 
i’i a general way, knows little and cares less 
about the many beautiful trees and shrubs 
ie. cultivation, and whose sole object is lo 
furnish the place at a minimum of cost, it 
makes me feel sad when I see liow nice gar¬ 
dens have been, in a measure, s| oiled in this 
manner, and how little variety is lo he found 
In them. Iu contrast to its fellows, there 
was one on which the eye rested witli plea¬ 
sure, and which owed its superior nltrnetion 
and distinction lo Die presence of large 
clumps of the Male and Lady Ferns, which 
were rather freely used. 

I!. S. 

Ferns on walls. — I have a small place par¬ 
t'd ioned off from a cool greenhouse, size 
about S feet by 45 feet, with a piece of wall 
about 9 feet high and 4] feet wide. I should 
like lo devote Hits place to growing Ferns. 
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How could I get Ike Ferns lo grow on tlie 
wall?—W. J. t.'. 

[The best way is lo cover the face of the 
wall with rough peaty soil, to which have 
been added some loam and sand, mixing all 
well together before using. Stretch some 
stout wire netting with a 3 inch mesh aloug 
the wall at about 4 inches fro-m it. liegin 
at the bottom to fill in the soil, and plant tlie 
Ferns as you go on. Small pieces of A ilia u- 
tum cuuealum and other Maidenhairs, 
Nopli role pis exallnta, Itavallias, elc., may lie 
used, with occasional plants of iiegouia Rex, 
Tradescanlln, and I’auicum variegaliun. Iu 
making a selection, take care that ihe 
smaller and choicer planls are not placed 
where they will be smothered by the more 
vigorous sorts. It would have helped vs 
greatly as to the select ion had you given ns 
some idea ns to Ihe temperature you can 
maintain.] 

ORCHIDS. 

Trichopilias. 

The Trichopilias constitute an interesting 
group of dwarf Orchids, characterised by 
their short pseudo-bulbs, and for the most 
part large flowers, which are produced on 
rather short stems. The species usually met 
with is 

T. suavis, tite sepals and petals of which 
are creamy-white spotted with pale rose, 
while the funnel-shaped lip is also cream- 
white, more or less spotted with rose-pink, 
with orange spots on the disc. The flowers 
arc fragrant. There are two well-defined varie¬ 
ties, viz., alba, which is pure white, except a 
light yellow stain in the throat of the lip, 
ami grand!flora, which is larger than tiro 
type, and lias the lip spotted with rich erinV 
son. T. suavis flowered for the lirst time iu 
tills country iu ISM. Another desirable spe¬ 
cies is 

T. FttAoiiAxs, originally discovered by Hart- 
weg in 1S41 in Southern Colombia. Thu 
flowers, pure while, with a circular yellow 
spot near the base of tlie lip, are very fra¬ 
grant. In tbe variety nobilis the flowers are 
larger, and always pure while, never develop¬ 
ing Ilia I Huge of green occasionally seen in 
the type. 

T. (ion. hi, a hybrid from Ihe two species 
quoted, is a distinct ami pretty plant. The 
flowers are fragrant, and most like those of 
T. suavis, I lie sepals and petals silvery-white 
spotted with rose, (lie lip also white, (-quitted 
with a deeper shade of rose. There are a 
few others in cultivation, sueli as T. eoecinea, 
T. tortiiis, T. rostrnta, etc., but those de¬ 
scribed above arc the best. 

Cei.TUKE.— When growing Triehopilin.s jols 
o' 1 pans may be used. I find pans are tin" 
better, as wire handles can lie easily at¬ 
tached. whereby the plants can lie suspended 
near (lie glass, especially during the dull 
period of the year. At other times they 
thrive heller when grown on the stage. Good 
drainage Is essential, and I lie compost should 
consist of Osmunda fibre three parts and 
Sphagnam Moms one purl, Ihe whole cut up 
fairly fine and thoroughly mixed before being 
used. It is often recoin mended Hint Triclio- 
pilias should be re] lotted when growl it be¬ 
gins. This, however, is a mistake, for the 
new pseudo-bulb well advanced before 
root action begins, and il is at this singe that 
fresh soil should be given. Provided the 
ODmpo.sl is sweet, no disturbance of I lie roots 
will be needed, but if it is decayed and four 
or more space is required for further de¬ 
velopment, I lien repotting must be resorted 
to When placing the plant in another re¬ 
ceptacle, lake care not lo bury the pseudo- 
bulbs. T. suavis should be grown in ah 
average leuiiieratnre of 00 dogs., but T. frn- 
Srniis is often treated as a cool-house Orchid. 


and placed with the Odontoglossums. After 
repotting give just enough water to en¬ 
courage root action. When the growths are 
fully developed very little will be needed, but 
tilt pseudo-bulbs should not be allowed to 
shrivel from lack of moisture. Tbe cause of 
failure with Trichopilias can generally be 
attributed to over-watering, especially when 
the plants are more or less at rest. Although 
a moist atmosphere is beneficial (luring the 
growing season, it should be kept much drier 
when the new; shouts are developed. 

_W. It. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vanda Parishl Marriottiana _The typical 

V. Farislil, discovered iu Mouimeiu iu ISifl, 
was Imported in 1S70, but it has never be¬ 
come very plentiful, the variety being pre¬ 
ferred by growers. Iu the type tlie flowers 
are scented, an nlLribule which is absent 
from the variety. The plant mentioned 
flowered for the first time in ihis country in 
the collection of Sir W. H. Marriott about 
forty years ago. The spikes bear from five 
to tight flowers, which are waxy iu texture, 
ami each about fl inches in diameter. The 
sepals and petals are bronzy-red, shaded 
with brown, rose-purple towards the base 
and white at ilie base, tbe lip white, streaked 
with rose-purple. IL was shown In splendid 
condition by Messrs. Cbariesworth at a re¬ 
cent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, the plant bearing a strong spike of 
seven large, fleshy flowers. Most Vandas re¬ 
quire stove or warm house treatment, with a 
moist atmosphere and shade from tiie direct 
rays of the sun. Ordinary flower-pots or 
fairly deep pans are tile best receptacles, 
these being filled to three-parts of their 
depth with drainage, while the compost con¬ 
sists of fresh, clean, living Sphagnum Moss 
anti a small proportion of peat. ~ When re¬ 
potting, the stems are shortened lo a few 
live roots, then the foliage is brought down 
near the rim of the pot. Grow the plants on 
the shady side of the warm-house, and keep 
the surroundings moist by syringing between 
the plants twice or thrice daily ; a spray 
overhead about midday will be beneficial 'f 
the weather is hot. As autumn approaches 
a little more light can be allowed, but care 
must be taken to prevent injury to tbe 
foliage. Throughout tbe year the’roots are 
kept more or less moist,' but in winter the 
supply will be curtailed iu accordance with 
the season and weather.—T. \V. It. 

Coelogyne Sander®.— This Ccelogyno, intro¬ 
duced from Upper lturipa by Messrs. Sander, 
ol St. Albans, when shown by them be¬ 
fore the Royal Ilorlieultnra! Society in 
March, 1893, received a First-class Cer¬ 
tificate. Tiie flowers are white except 
the disc of the lip, which is orange, 
while the keels are fringed witli long 
brown hairs. Like many other Coelogynes, it 
requires Intermediate treatment, and may be 
grown with Miitouias or at tbe cool end of 
the Cattieya-house. An average temperature 
u f ' oo degN. lo GO degs. would suit Ihis gjie- 
cies. When repotting, it is advisable lo wait 
until the new growth begins lo root. I'uus 
without side holes are suitable receptacles, 
and a mixture of Sphagnum Moss and peat 
will bo fopnd tiie best for llie average cul¬ 
tivator. Tiie plants can either lie grown on 
the stage or suspended from tiie roof, but 
when tiie la tier method is chosen cure must 
lie taken lo keep the roots moist during.the 
growing season. A spray overhead will alto 
be beneficial when tiie weather is liol, while 
a wutcli must be kept for tlirips, which may 
attack I lie growth when it is in a young 
slate. When the plants are at rest ilie roots 
are kept moderately dry, as Coelogynes do 
not require such a decided rest as main- 
other Orchids, for example, the Calantlie, 
which will go for weeks without a particle 
of moisijiEiewBlfrom 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Smilax failing.—Why should a Smiiax turn 
yellow after doing well for several years In a 
cold greenhouse facing south? It became 
covered with black blight, and when this was v 
washed off with paraffin emulsion water it 
turned yellow.—G. L. 

[The paraffin emulsion was probably used 
at too great a strength, and if so it would 
cause the leaves of the Smiiax to turn yellow. 

It is regrettable that so powerful an insecti¬ 
cide was used for such purpose. A mixture 
of soft-soap nnd water, if used a few days in 
succession, would have loosened, and ulti¬ 


mately cleansed, the leaves of the black de¬ 
posit.! 

Gloxinias. —Those raised from seed .sown in 
March and pricked off Into pans as soon 
as they could be bandied are now ready for 
transferring singly to 3-inch pots. If tlie 
plants are allowed to stand too long in the 
pans there is danger of injuring the roots 
when transferring tf> pots, thereby causing a 
check. A compost consisting of equal parts 
of loam and peat, with a little decayed 
mauure and sand, suits Gloxinias well. Old 
tubers that were started some time ago in 
pots a little larger than would bold them have 
tilled the pots with roots, anfl must be moved 
into others two sizes larger. Others that 
were started in boxes have been potted into 
3-inch pots. All the slock—the large tubers 
as well as the seedlings—Is placed on a shelf 
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close to the glass in a house where a tempera¬ 
ture of GO degs. is maintained. If given too 
much heat, and t lie atmosphere heavily 
charged with moisture, the leaves and stems 
are liable to become drawn.—F. \Y. G. 

Asparagus scandens deflexus.— As is well 
known, there are many ornamental varieties 
of Asparagus, and not the least useful is A. 
scandens deflexus. A variety of South- 
Afrioan origin, it possesses I bin, flcxuo.se 
stems which branch freely, while the foliage 
'is bright green. In the axils are borne star- 
shaped, white flowers, those being succeeded 
by berries almost as large as Peas, which, as 


they ripen, assume a bright scarlet colour, 
and remain attractive from November till 
March. A. scandens deflexus is admirably 
adapted for hanging baskets, the iiendulous 
shoots, each over a yard in length, and 
covered with their bright berries, being 
highly ornamental.— Kirk. 

Viburnum Carlesi in pots _There are few 

lovers of sweet-scented flowers who do not 
long to grow some of the choice Daphnes. 
Where they fail with the latter the above- 
named variety of Vlburnuui may he substi¬ 
tuted, and certainly both kinds of plants 
should be Included in the collection if this he 
convenient. Viburnum Carlesi is very free- 
flowering. pure white, and very fragrant. 
There is one drawback with regard to the 
plant itself, namely, the paucity of leaves at 
tin? time of flowering. As a pot plant in the 
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greenhouse the lack of leaves will nol he very 
noticeable if other well-foliaged specimens 
are judiciously arranged near. I think that 
more of the free-flowering shrubs that are 
suitable should be grown in pots specially for 
the cool greenhouse or conservatory.— 
G. G. B. 

Aohimenes.— Iiy no means difficult to grow, 
nnd succeeding under precisely the same con¬ 
ditions as Gloxinias, it is surprising that 
Achimenes are now so seldom seen. Of their 
value there can be no two opinions, and in 
pots, in pans, or In hanging baskets, they are 
alike desirable. Among the hybrids there is 
a fairly extensive range of colour, and by 
starting the conns into growth in successive 
batches tlie Achimenes can be enjoyed over a 
long season. Good drainage Is essential, a 
useful compost being a good, dark loam, a 
little decayed cow-manure, and a small pro¬ 
portion of leaf-mould nnd saml.—W. MoG. 

Heliotropes as standards.— People used l<> 
grow Heliotropes ns standards, sacrificing a. 
season's flowers in order to secure plants of 
the desired height, and then pinching out the 
leader to get n bushy head. In whatever way 
Heliotropes are cultivated they are worth in¬ 
clusion in any greenhouse, because of the 
sweet scent and their freedom of flowering. 
The present is a suitable opportunity to take 
them in hand. It ought not to be forgotten 
also that by stopping their blooming in 
summer one may, in a moderately warm 
house, have much of their sweetness in late 
autumn.— Leahurst. 


ROSES. 

Banksian Roses. 

A plant of the charming yellow Banksian 
Rose growing in a greenhouse, and now in 
full bloom, is a reminder of what beauty we 
can add to our conservatories during the early 
months of the year. The golden variety is, 
perhaps, the best, but the white, with its 
powerful violet fragrance, should not be for¬ 
gotten. These Roses are best planted out in 
a good border, but should not bo highly culti¬ 
vated. That is to say, be very siiaring with 
manure in all forms What is wanted are 
good growth and abundant thin, twiggy 
shoots which bear the blossom. It is well to 
avoid all pruning for the first three or four 
years. Lay out. the growths to the right nnd 
loft, If practicable, but if not, they may be 
trained up the pillars, only see that over¬ 
crowding is avoided. If It were possible to 
make a trellis between the pillars of the con¬ 
servatory and then train a Banksian Rose 
uion this, this would be an ideal position, so 
that the pendulous growths could tumble 
about in their own free way. After the 
plants are well established, all the pruning 
they require is done just after flowering. It 
may be advisable to cut back bard an old 
growth or two, also some of the stronger of 
the other wood. All laterals that can be left 
without overcrowding should be tied in, ns 
from these the blossom is produced. 

The Banksian Roses root freely if the cut¬ 
tings of the firm-growing wood be inserted 
with a heel. I have found pure sand the best 
medium wherein to root the Banksian Rose" 
Plunge the pots in Cocoanut-fibre in a dung- 
bed, and the cuttings will soon emit roots. 
These make nice little pot plants that bloom 
abundantly if they are given a good baking 
during the summer. It Is best to keep them 
always under glass, affording plenty of heat 
and moisture during the summer, withholding 
water as much as possible dat ing autumn aud 
winter. It will be some years before they 
require anything larger than an S-inch pot. 
When the pendulous shoots of these Bankslsns 
are covered witli blossom graceful decorative 
plants result. It. S. 
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FRUIT. 

Blackberries and Loganberries. 

Born fruits are most useful, tlie latter ex¬ 
tending well into Hie autumn, while the 
former, ripening a little earlier, fill up the 
break between the summer Raspberries awl 
I lie first-named fruit. With a good rieli root- 
run boll) make strong growths, which need 
training in to their full length quite a foot 
apart to take the place of those supplying 
this year's crop. Any surplus shoots must 
be cut. clean away, thus concentrating the 
energy of the plant on the crop, and shoots 
retained for another year's fruit supply. 
Fortunately, neither of these fruits is de¬ 
voured wiih slicit gusto by the birds as is the 
ease witli other soft fruits, yet it is well to 
keep them at bay, either by enclosing with 
wire netting, or suspended nets, as the case 
may determine. A mulch of good manure 
should i.o placed around each plant, aud its 
value washed down among Ihe roots, either by 
tile usual ruins or manual labour, doing this 
twice, or even thrice during the season. Re¬ 
specting Blackberries, the Parsley-leaved 
variety is decidedly the most profitable to 
grow, the ennes making 10 feet to 12 feet of 
growth, which are best trained horizontally 
over wood trellis work for preference. It is 
useless to plant on poor ground, or too ex¬ 
posed or shady positions. Open sites,-yot 
sheltered from cutting winds, are the most 
suitable places. Here they will yield abun¬ 
dance of large, luscious fruits for tarts, jam. 
or wine. Wilson junior and Warwickshire 
are both good: possibly the American variety 
is not quite so hardy as the other two. Some 
aver that there is no need to cultivate the 
Blackberry, ns fruits can he had for the 
gathering in nearly every locality, but there 
is a vast difference between cultivated jiinnts 
and those growing wild, Ihe fruit being much 
larger and liner in every way. Nip out the 
points of the shoots in the spring. 


A Note Concerning Apples. 

.Waxy of the Apples now generally met with 
in gardens—more particularly in old gardens 
—are not of the best quality. It is also agreed 
that the majority of these are indifferent 
keepers and that the space which they occupy 
might very well te occupied by varieties of 
more merit. There is. however, one point to 
which I would like to draw attention, and 
that is the regular crops which may. with 
almost absolute confidence, be expected from 
these old varieties. I do not yield to anyone 
in my admiration of such fine Apples as Cox’s 
Orange 1'ippln, Itibston Pippin, Charles Ross, 
James Grieve, and the choicer varieties gener¬ 
ally. On the other hand, I cannot withhold 
a word of praise from such sorts ns Ford 
Stillieid, Stirling Castle, Potts’ Seedling. 
Kcklinviile Seedling, and Brantley's Seedling, 
only to name a few. All these, and others, 
will often carry not merely a full, hut an 
abundant crop when Ihe yield of the finer 
'»a Holies is very limited. That quality is 
always to be preferred to quantity I am not 
altogether disposed to admit. From Ihe 
private gardener's view there is something 
to lie said in favour of trees which produce 
icguhir crops and which are, in a word, de¬ 
pendable. I have heard such Apples as I.ord 
Grnsvenur and Ford Derby referred to is 
"glorified Crabs,” but I am not so sme ihnt 
I would not prefer regular returns of hand¬ 
some and large fruits from trees of these 
varieties to scanty yields from even Cox's 
Orange, an Apple which is, notoriously, un¬ 
reliable in some districts. Warner's King 
and Keswick Codlin, too, are Apples which 
give good returns, and although I aiu, as I 
hade said, prepared to admit that there might 
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lie improvements In respect of some of the 
varieties at present grown in the older gar¬ 
dens, I would certainly not, as some writers 
recommend, put ail the old trees on the tire- 
heap with a view lo introducing Apples 
reputedly hotter in quality and which most 
probably would not give returns at: all like 
those at present grown. 

A Scottish Garden eh. 


The Raspberry. 

Under good cultivation—and it is useless to 
look for the best results if this is neglected— 
the plants throw up far too many shoots for 
furnishing next year's supply of fruit, that is, 
where the stools have been some few years 
established. Trained to horizontally si rained 
wires, only sufficient growths should be re¬ 
tained to tnke the place of tins year's fruiting 
canes, which, when secured in their position 
next autumn, should have a space of 0 iuebes 
between each one, which will admit the sum 
and air necessary to ripen the wood, likewise 
the development of foliage and fruit I lie fol¬ 
lowing summer. It is not always the extra 
robust canes that produce Ihe greatest num¬ 
ber of fruiting laterals, while, on the other 
hand, weaklings must be dispensed with. 
After the fruit has been cleared, prompt re¬ 
moval of the old canes will give the remaining 
canes a better eliauce of ripening and with¬ 
standing hard frosts. Liquid-manure may lie 
applied during late autumn and onwards it' at 
hand. Birds are particularly fond of these 
fruits, nnd lo defy them some plan of netting 
tlie quarters must he adopted to keep the 
same clear of the canes, fruiting ns well ns 
growing. Autumn-fruiting varieties need 
much attention in reducing surplus growth, 
which they are prone to pioduee, quickly en¬ 
croaching on their neighbours if neglected. 


Peaches.— Disbudding is now due among 
the later varieties—Royal George, Dymoud, 
Stirling Castle, and the like. Probably Royal 
George is the best of the trio, and I am con¬ 
vinced that where this Peach is grown there 
is lit.lle need to include Stirling Castle. The 
first variety is, in some districts, susceptible 
lo mildew, but that fault cannot he alleged 
against it here. Disbudding ought lo begin 
when the young shoots are about an inch in 
length, and nil those growing out from ihe 
front—forewood ns it is called—ns well as 
those growing beneath the branches should 
he removed. An interval of a week or ten 
days ought then to elapse, nfter which the 
side shoots can be attended to in the way of 
thinning and regulating. Disbudding may 
profitably be extended over three or four 
weeks, and when intelligently done there will 
be sufficient young wood to fill up the bare 
spaces on wires or on walls. Allow a distance 
of (5 inches from shoot lo shoot at the final 
arranging. Inside borders will require plenty 
of moisture now, and liquid-manure or chemi¬ 
cal aids in solution c-an he safely and freely 
allowed. Naturally trees which carry the 
heaviest crop ought to be most generously 
dealt with. The foregoing recommendations 
apply equally to Nectarines. There is, nowa¬ 
days, a greater demand for Nectarines than 
was at one time the case, and, probably, n 
iiou.se of Nectarines would he preferred by 
some to one of Peaches.—YV. McG. 

Cropping wall fruit borders.— Most of us, 
by force of circumstances, are compelled to 
crop the borders adjacent to the walls upon 
which fruit-trees are grown, but there can he 
no question tlint the system is injurious lo 
the trees nnd that this cropping may be re¬ 
sponsible, at times, for the trees being in an 
unsatisfactory slate. The annual digging, in 
itself, makes a loose run for the roots of the 
trees, and this, ns everyone knows, is not 
what they prefer. Again, the annual or 
biennial additions of manure which aie neces¬ 


sary for the growth of vegetables or of llowors 
are almost cdrlniu. sooner or later, to produce 
n gross and infertile growth, and this in torn 
is responsible largely for gumming in the 
ease of stone fruits and for canker in the 
case of Apples. There is far loo much dis¬ 
turbance among these borders, aud while it is 
difficult to suggest an alternative to leaving 
the borders uncropped for Ihe sole benefit of 
the wall trees, I think that a couple of lines 
of Strawberries or of some surface looting 
i and annual subject, such as Lettuces, for in¬ 
stance, would he to the immense advantage 
of the wall trees.— Kirk. 

Protecting 8trawbsrries. — The ripening 
fruits of Strawberries are protected from tlie 
ravages of birds in various ways. Nets of 
sufficiently small mesli are, of course, chiefly 
used; wire netting hi a few instances. The 
best plan, I find, is lo use both. Stakes are 
driven into Ihe ground round the Strawberry 
bed to support wire netting 2 feet G inches in 
width. In rows, G feet apart, more stakes 
are driven into the ground, and ou tlie top of 
these strong laths are nailed to hold up Hie 
nets. Falling wooden laths I tie n wisp of 
hay on the top of each stake lo prevent the 
net catching on any inequality or projection 
on the stake when it becomes necessary to 
remove it. At I lie sides the netting just over¬ 
laps the wire netting sufficiently to prevent 
birds entering, and, not coming into contact 
with tlie soil, tlie string nets do not rot, and 
so last several years.—G. G. It. 

Apple Warner's King. —The liole by 
“ North London ” (page 2112) on Worrier's 
King Apple is interesting. Some ten years 
ago I planted twelve bushes of this Apple, 
which made such strong growth that, with a 
view to Inducing them to bear, I liffed eight 
of the hushes after three years' growth and 
replanted them lit fresh positions, but in 
similar soil—a heavy loam with clay sub¬ 
soil. The result was tile opposite to that 
intended. The eight trees which were re¬ 
moved have only borne very Scanty crops, 
while the four which remain in their original 
positions have borne very heavy crops for the 
last .six years. This year all the twelve trfes 
are crowded with bloom. It seems as if til's 
Apple, like Bramley’s Seedling, requires time 
before it bears freely. The Apple and Rear 
crop in this part of Essex promises to he very 
heavy this year, but Plums are very poor.— 
C. W. Caulfield, Central Avenue, Stamford- 

h-Hope. 

Cape Gooseberries.— Although not much 
cultivated the fruits make excellent jelly, and 
the plants are easily raised from seed hi the 
spring, potted on when lit, jots 10 inches in 
diameter being a suitable size for the final 
shift. The platils need stopping a time or 
two to form shoots, these being trained to 
wires or stakes where the sun can shine on 
them, ail unheated glasshouse suiting them 
from May onwards. The plants require root 
moisture frequently, a stimulant twice a 
week, and frequent syringing, ns red spider 
is one of its enemies, tlie other being the 
white fly, when fumigation must be resorted 
to. I tried to grow and fruit them out of 
doors on a sunny wall some years hack, but 
the returns could not lie compared to those 
grown under glass, neither in quantity nor 
quality.—J. M. 

Peaches and Nectarines. --Disbudding of 
♦ he shoots shop d no v be com'-h-ted Where' 
tlie trees have set an alimidance of fruits 
these should be thinned severely. Thinning 
should commence as soon as the fruits are as 
large as a good-sized Pea seed, and the work 
should be performed gradually nnd at inter¬ 
vals of a few days Some varieties will per¬ 
fect more fruits than others, but a great deal 
depends upon the condition of the trees. A 
young and vigorous tree will perfect double 
the number of fruits a weakly specimen will 
do. Very frequently trees are over-cropped, 
and this cause,? exhaustion,—F W. 0. 
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fyoek, Alpine, Bog, pern, and Water Gardens. - 

In the Rock Garden at King’s Walldenbury. 


The efTeelo obi a ilia We by heavy massing in 
the rock garden are well depicted in the 
Illustration on this page. Major Harrison, 
tin owner and occupier, having about, half 
an acre of rock garden to deal with, had 
fully realised this, and wisely gave a free 
hand to a professional rock gardener of 
artistic capabilities, who boldly massed 
drifts of several huudreds of plants as Iberia 
Snowflake to drape flattish boulders and fill 
sloping depressions, guarded here and there 
by choice specimens of dwarf-growing Coni¬ 
fers, ns, for instance, the very rare Cedrus 
Deodora variety, Comte do Dijon, seen near 
the top right-hand corner of tbe illustration. 


any time in the year, this, in its turn, serves 
i!\ 3 a foil to the many smaller plantations in 
crevices, on ledges, or cosy corners, which 
carry on bravely a less show after the 
great masses have passed fur the season. 

\Y. 12. 'i'll.I. 


Some Dwarf Shrubs for the Dock 
Garden. . 

A hock garden planted throughout with her¬ 
baceous plants is an uninviting place in 
winter, for tlie few plants that blossom at 
that period are noL in sufficient numbers to 


introduced, they must he placed in positions 
where a good deal of soil is available, and 
even then are sometimes rather difficult to 
establish. Amongst other tilings, tlie follow¬ 
ing can lie used. 

Low-growing Junipers are well suited for 
the rock garden. They are of two classes, 
some having prostrate branches, others of 
si iff, erect Ha bit. The latter are the more' 
useful where space is limited, but for posi¬ 
tions where a spreading mass of greenery is 
desired, the prostrate forms are desirable. 
Junipers are lime-loving shrubs ; therefore, 
they should he placed among limestone rocks. ; 
Of stiff-babiled sorts, Juniperus communis 
var. compressa is an excellent little plant, 
for it grows very slowly, and forms a com¬ 
pact, pyramidal bush, which only increases 
in height at the rate of an inch or two a 
year. J. fastiglata is another erect, slilT- 
habited variety, but it grows much faster 



Part of the rock garden at King's Walldenbury. 


Xiar.by is another delightful group of gene¬ 
rous quantities of Saxifraga Alzoon rosea and 
X A. lutea, which, flowering together, blend 
into a lovely salmon-pink constellation of 
graceful beauty. 

Saxifraga linguiata, with lightly arching 
e,prays of purest white, crystalline flowers 
tarried on branched ruby-red stems over 
rosettes of silver-braided, recurved leaves, 
sandwiched between receding slabs of stone, 
is not only truly happy, hut gives a good 
idea of the natural use for this tine plant. 
Below tills group a free planting of Cam¬ 
panula pulla provides a wonderful foil for 
the Saxifrnga’s white streamers and Iiiiox 
subuiata Mirerheimi massed thickly over a 
dullish boulder adds further charm by ils 
innumerable soft pink stars. Of course, 
where great masses of plants flowering 
simultaneously are used, corresponding 
blanks must be expected : but, as most of 
the plants used have foliage attractive at 
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relieve the general bareness. Where, how¬ 
ever, n judicious use is made of low-growing 
shrubs, particularly Ihose of an evergreen 
character, the garden is more interesliiig, for 
the shrubs not only atone to some extent lor 
the lack of herbaceous growth, but serve as 
a background for the few flowers that ap¬ 
pear during mid-winter. Shrubs in the rock 
garden may be objected to on the score that 
they are likely to crowd out their dvvarfer 
and lees proinincul neighbours, but by select¬ 
ing tlie proper, subjects such a result need 
not be anticipated, for there are shrubs that 
grow very slowly, and even when fully de¬ 
veloped are compact iu habit, and occupy 
little space. As a rule, it is wise to plant 
ah such shrubs while they are very small, 
just a few inches high, for at that time they 
ear: he inserted in quite small crevices be¬ 
tween large stones, and soon accommodate 
themselves to the conditions, whereas if 
plants with a considerable root- system itre 


than the last named. J. ochiniformis and 
J nnna are two dwarf varieties of J. com¬ 
munis. Low-growing, spreading Junipers 
suitable for the rock garden are J. proctiui- 
hens, .T. Sabina humilis, J. S. prostrata, and 
J squamata. 

There are numerous other Coniferous 
plants of dwarf habit that are suitable for 
(lie rock garden. Of these, the dwarf 
Spruces, such as I’iren a Ilia echihifonnis, I 
cxeelai durnosa, I’, e. globosa, and 1’. e. 
ipygnnra are desirable. They rarely grow 
more than a foot or two high, and form 
dense, compact, cushion-like masses. Then 
there are several dwarf Pines, particularly 
two varieties, globosa and nnna, of Hie Sools 
Pine, Pinus sylveslris. In addition, there 
are dwarf forms of Douglas Fir, Thuja oeci- 
dentalis, T. dolabrata. T. orlentalis, Cupres- 
sus Lawsoniana. ami 0. obtusa. 

The dwarf edging Box, Buxus semper- 
virens^var. suffruticosg, <?qn be used iu posi- 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Half-hardy Annuals. 


Their wide range of colour, tlielr adaptability 
to all forms of garden decoration, and Hie 
value of not a few for cutting have earned 
for most annuals the rigid of a place in every 
garden. The half-hardy group is jiecullaiiy 
rich in variety, and some of those of dwarf 
and uniform height are foremost amongst 
summer garden flowers. For beds and 
borders, as well as for cutting, 

Asters are Invaluable. They have under¬ 
gone remarkable improvement of late years. 
The flowers show' it as well as the plaids, 


which are better doers and do not go o!T nearly 
so frequently they used to. Perhaps the 
immunity from the latter evil is due in my 
case to the fresh soil which I have added to 
some parls of the garden, and which had 
nothing but spent hops and lime dug in in 1 lie 
winter previous. A few years ago 1 never 
hail a really good display on account of the, 
tunny plants that went otf just as they were 
commencing to flower. On trying them again 
die last two seasons they have left nothing In 
be desired. There is a wide choice of varie¬ 
ties, Ostrich I’lume and Sutton's Mammoth 
being in the front rank. Giant Comet is typi¬ 
cal of a good Japanese Chrysanthemum, and 
the plants do not exceed IS Inches In helglri.- 
ior cutting, the single varieties ate excellent, 
Sutton’s Southeote Heauty being remarkably 
fine. Whatever may he said in favour of 
Asters is worth repeating for 
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Stocks, whose fragrance is a recommenda¬ 
tion in itself. Their wide range of colours 
and pyramidal liahlt further increase their 
value. So great has been the progress with 
these annuals that it has been found desirable 
to distribute the best under distinctive names. 
The 

N mme.sias, when first, introduced, were 
nearly all orange-flowered. Now in a good 
strain almost every colour is represented. 1 
never remember, having seen Nemosias so fine 
as during one summer at I.ythani and SI. 


Anne's, where the public gardens are close to 
the shore; and it was evident that neither the 
westerly winds nor I lie sail spray which ac¬ 
companies, them are at all detrimenlnl to Hie 
plants. Tile seed does not germinate well in 
heat, hut in a cool house the seedlings in¬ 
variably appear above the soil quite freely. 
Till! 

Oraxc.e Daisy l DimorphoUieca aurautiaca) 
is another brilliant plant Unit associates well 
with Nemeslas. In the full sunshine it is 
very striking, and keeps up a display for a 
lengthy period. 

Fnt.ox Dnt mmoxdi.— Of all annuals few 
equal these for bedding. Provided really 
good plants are put out they are a serious 
rival to even the boiler known Aster, since 
they have, continuity' of flowering in their 
favour which is not a characteristic of many 
annuals. I’lilax llniuimondi is as available 


iu a wide range of colours as tlie perennial 
varieties, and if the growths are neatly 
pegged down they make a striking display. 

Verbena.— What has just been said ap¬ 
plies here with equal force. For some reason 
Verbenas are not tlie easiest of subjeeis to 
raise from seed. I have known seed sown in 
February in heat fall, whereas seed sown in 
April under cooler conditions inis given every 
satisfaction. 

Nicotiana ai-iixis, not a bedding plant in 
the true sense, is, nevertheless, indispensable 
for the summer garden. The stock is not 
any sweeter than arc its flowers in 1 lie even¬ 
ing, and if it can he planted near the win¬ 
dows of the dwelling-house llio fragrance of 
Hie flowers is appreciated. 

All the foregoing are of easy culture and 
may be raised in gentle heal, right up to a 
few weeks before Hie bedding-out season 
arrives. It is a mistake to sow the seed of 
most of them too early, as it often results in 
I he plaiils becoming weak and drawn through 
having lo remain loo long in (he frames or 
boxes they have been pricked into. More¬ 
over, such plants do not transplant well, and 
much watering is entailed in dry weather. 
Annuals will not thrive in a hot, moist, atmo¬ 
sphere. Cool and airy treatment from the 
time Hie seedlings show above the soil alone 
will induce sturdy growlli. J. 


Narcissus Enez. 

This new Daffodil was given an Award of 
Merit by tlie Narcissus Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society when shown by 
Mr. \V. F. M. Copeland on April 3rd. It Is a 
distinct and very beautiful form, Hie colour 
of almost a uniform citron, the segments per¬ 
haps rather more yellow, ns also the base of 
the crown. The large frilled crown is note¬ 
worthy, and as the flower lias a good perianth 
with overlapping parts, a flue type of Giant 
I.eedsl is the result. 


Outdoor Gardening. 

Work of the week.-?- Annuals in great 
variety and under most favourable conditions 
have been sown. The seed of small subjects, 
such as Scdum cu-ruleum, Violet Cress, Swan 
River Daisy, Abronia umbellata, Lepto- 
siphons, and Gypsophiln muralis, have been 
scattered on the rock border, where they come 
into line with the eye. Some edging of the 
Grass paths was found necessary. It sliould 
not be necessary to do tills every year, and 
when it is done care should be taken to re¬ 
move as liltie of the turf as possible. The 
same applies lo the Grass verges by gravel 
walks. Ilex Yunna uensi-s, Prunus Murnc- 
Sakura, Rubus Giraldl, and Cotoneaster 
adpressa having come to hand, have been 
planted in various parts of Hie garden. The 
last, which bears scarlet fruits in autumn, is 
of low growth and has been planted at Hie 
foot of a York stone edging which it is ex¬ 
pected lo cover. Quantities of Tufted 
Pansies—nice plants front cuttings taken in 
September, 1U20— have been planted out from 
frames, either as broad edgings to, or as 
carpets lo, beds of Roses. Lady Knox, 
Moseley Perfection, White Swan, J. Quarlou. 
and Councillor Waters are .the principal kinds 
used. Sweet Peas have also been put out in 
quantity, bqds being filled wilb a collection of 
the best crimson and scarlet varieties; other 
beds have been filled with llie best blues, in 
variety, sufficient numbers of eaclt being used 
to form n group. These will lie cnrpeled inter 
with good white and yellow Tufted Pansies 
respectively. Snapdragons, Pinks. Carna¬ 
tions, Stocks, Aruebta cornuta, Verbenas, 
etc., have been pricked off into boxes and arc 
1 icing pushed along in readiness for the beds, 
l’entstemons and Pinks raised in autumn and 
which have been w intend in frames have 
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now been placed in the open. The same ap¬ 
plies to many seedling shrubs. Jinny plants 
of Cardinal Lobelias left In the open during 
the winter ns an experiment have succumbed, 
others have come through sal'ely, and these 
have had their roots well washed out nml 
divided up, providing sufficient healthy plants 
to furnish two freshly-prepared hods, one of 
which lias been given a broad edging of 
Moseley Perfection Viola. The forking over 
of bare spaces between newly-planted shrubs 
continues, and the soil between small plants 
Is freshened up periodically, as this assists 
growth at litis season. It was found neces¬ 
sary during the week to use the mowing 
machine, as, if the Grass is lefl too long, 
resort lias to l:e made to the scythe, which 
absorbs a lot of valuable I laic. This, how¬ 
ever, usually happens where I he position is 
most sheltered and the soil rich. E. Jl. 


Double White Narcissus Failing. 

1 aw anxious to know the reason of double 
white Narcissus buds withering? They look 
healthy until they seem ready to expand, 
when they turn brown and gradually die off. 
It has been the ease especially during the 
last two years. They have not lacked mois¬ 
ture, but the ground is loor. Would that be 
the cause?— Clifton. 

[The so-called blindness in the double while 
Poet's Narcissus is a failing more or less 
prevalent each year, and is due to a variety 
of causes. You do not say if your soil Is 
heavy or light, or whether the bulbs are old 
clumps or newly-planted ones. You say the 
bulbs “ have not lacked moisture," but it is 
not clear whether your soil is naturally moist 
or whether the moisture lias teen supplied. 

The following are some of the essential de¬ 
tails In the successful cultivation of this much- 
prized dower. It is a gross feeder, and tlieie- 
fore should bo well manured. Il prefers be¬ 
ing planted deeply In the soil, not less Ilian 
(i inches, and preferably at 8 inches. A 
strong, almost tenacious soil is that most 
suited to its growth, development, and dower¬ 
ing. In light soils, in conjunction with 
shallow planting, It is usually a failure. The 
bulbs are impatient of removal, and especially 
resent being dried off. When implanting is 
contemplated, this should be done in July, if 
losslble. The root-dbres of this kind are 
almost perpetual in character, and should be 
regarded in a common-sense view. Bulbs 
that have stood some time and dowered in 
the same spot have impoverished the soli, and 
failure is sure to follow. In such a ciise a 
winter mulching of manure would be helpful. 
Too often this is where tlie neglect comes in, 
1 hough quite unwittingly. It is not suffi¬ 
ciently recognised.that by reason of its late 
flowering the summer Is approaching before 
the bulbs are fully ripened olT. It is not: 
generally known that the dowers that should 
appear in May of the present year are really 
formed and exist in embryo In midsummer in 
192!). It is for this reason that every support 
should be accorded the bulbs, so that llm 
growing season may be prolonged ns much ns 
possible, and thereby ensure the fullest de¬ 
velopment and the proper formation of the 
buds at this time. Not a few regard the 
"blindness,” as this failing is called, as the 
result of the climatic or atmospheric condi¬ 
tions of the moment, l>uL the true cause is 
more probably insufficient, development In the 
previous year, as even though blind all the 
other parts may tie good, and as such are 
produced by the bulb in its season. All you 
can now do is to encourage the most vigorous 
growth by mulching with manure and a good 
dressing of soot, and weekly applications of 
liquid-manure. Then at the proper time re¬ 
plant. as directed in rich soil. In digging in 
tliu manure*—cow-manure and soot are best 
if Your soil is light-keep it 1 inches or 6 
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inches below the bulbs. We have answered 
your question very fully on account of the 
number who each year fail to get this hand¬ 
some hardy plant to flower satisfactorily.] 


Relaying Box Edging. 

I have a Box edging of well-established 
plants. 1 wish to transplant it to another 
part of the garden. What nreptile best months 
in the year to do this? Would the end of May 
be too late? M. L. V. 

Lit is now rather too late to lift and trans¬ 
plant Box edging. With great care, and lit 
tlie event of moist weather supervening, you 
might succeed at the present, time, but we 
think you should leave this work over until 
the autumn. Divided plants with loots at¬ 
tached should be transplanted to a shallow 
trench about (i inches deep from October to 
March. Plants should he so arranged tli it 
they touch each other, and lie planted so as 
to have the Ups of the plants about 2 inches 
above the ground-level. When planting, make 
the soil firm at the roots.—C. H. A.] 

[You may lift and relay the Box at any 
time from October to .March when the weather 
is open. Lift all the Box from its old posi¬ 
tion, fork the ground over to rid it of coarse 
weeds, then dig it a foot deep and much the 
same In width, keeping the lop level. Then 
strain a line along the whole length of the 
edging so that the line will rest midway of 
tlie dug portion. Take the spade and heat 
tlie soil down quite firmly anil in such a way 
that the line rests equally on the beaten sur¬ 
face throughout. When well firmed down, a 
trench 5 incites deep must be cut with a 
sharp spade on the outer or path side. Select 
the l’ox and trim if ready for planting, cut¬ 
ting away big, rough root pieces at the base 
and excessive growth at the top. Your Box, 
when trimmed, should be of a uniform length 
of 7 inches, ail with roof-fibres attached. The 
Box is now toady to be placed in the trench, in 
which it should be laid evenly and thinly, 
with the right hand drawing some soil up to 
the plants to keep them erect and In place. 
When the line is completed fill up to the 
proper level with soil and firmly tread it. 
The Box, when laid, should closely press the 
hank of the trench and appear about 2 incites 
above the beaten down soil. The laying of 
Box was better understood iu days gone by, 
and it requires some little practice to make a 
good job of it.—Era] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tho Canadian Snakeroot (Asarum cairn- 
dense).—Will you kindly toil me what tlie 
enclosed is? In the place it is growing I a 
year or two planted wlmt I thought was 
Short la galncifolia. —HolmesTrowe. 

[Your plant Is the Canadian Snakeroot 
(Asurum ennadense), and is of little garden 
value. Tine roots are strongly and not. un¬ 
pleasantly aromatic, like Ginger, hence it: is 
also known ns Wild Ginger. Perhaps the 
best position for it is a moist and shaded 
spot by woodland walks or even on the 
rockery, where It is not long In becoming a 
dense carpet of glossy green leaves. It is 
just possible this plant may have been sent 
you in error for tlie Sliortla.] 

Raising Kochia from seed. —What is the 
best way to grow Kochia, the Summer 
Cypress, from seed? How much soil should 
one place over the seed, and so on?—G. L. 

[If seed of Kochia seoparia is sown now in 
a pan and placed in a frame or greenhouse 
and kept shaded from direct sunshine no diffi¬ 
culty should be experienced in getling (lie 
seed lo germinate and the seedlings to grow 
satisfactorily afterwards. If the soil is in a 
moist condition or watered with a fine-rosed 
put after sowing the seed not much water is 


required afterwards, ns the shading prevents 
the soil from drying out. If it. does approach 
dryness, water must, of course, be given. Pot 
oil’ the seedlings before they get drawn or 
leggy, otherwise they will not make shapely 
examples. Many make the mistake of placing 
tiie receptacles the seed is sown in in too 
warm a place.J 

Injury ta Iris leaves _Can you tel! me what 

has caused tills destruction to the Ills leaves, 
and what could be done to prevent it? Is It 
the work of some underground grub or beetle, 
as I can find no traces of any pest on the 
plant, or top soil? The leaves come up eaten 
in this way, the best and most beautiful 
of the varieties having suffered more severely 
than the less good ones, some being almost 
ruined. The plants are in a border with a 
few clumps of herbaceous things behind them, 
In good loam, which, however, docs not ap¬ 
pear lo suit them very well. Can you tell me 
what is the pro; or soil for Irises, and whether 
tiny manure ought to be mixed with it?— 
Jl. E. KKEi*. 

[The damage to the Irises is probably due 
lo slugs. Search should be made for them 
on a moist, warm evening after dusk, 
using a bright bicycle lamp. Lime strewed 
about the plants would be of some aid in 
checking the ravages of the pest, and would 
do no damage to the plants A deep, rather 
retentive soil is best for tho Bearded Irises. 
They do not require boggy soil or peat, and 
me the better for lime In the soil.] 

Planting Gladioli. —This is the time to plant 
all the large-flowered kinds of Gladioli, for 
if kept out of the soil any longer than is 
absolutely necessary great loss of strength to 
■the bulbs results. Inn seaside garden I have 
left Gladiolus bulbs in tlie open ground on 
■several occasions and they have taken no 
harm from frost, but then there is always 
■the possibility of losing, the entire stock. I 
like to have the bulbs under cover from 
November to the first week of April, and then, 
given a good piece of land that lias been 
deeply cultivated and well manured in the 
autumn, I select a line morning and lightly 
fork the surface soil over. As soon as the top 
will hear trending on I mark out lines as if 
for Potatoes. 2 feet apart, and with a spade 
take out a spit of soil and place a strong bulb 
in each hole about 1 ] feet apart [n the soil. 
Very little is needed during the summer be¬ 
yond keeping the surface soil clean by fre¬ 
quent hoeing, for Gladioli are about the best: 
of all the flowers I grow for resisting drought. 
—G. G. 


Aristolochia Goidieana.— One of tlie most 
wonderful of all flowers is that of Aristo¬ 
lochia Goidieana, a climber with annual 
stems and a perennial rootstock which grows 
in the forests of .Sierra I.eoiie, the flowers 
being borne close to the ground. Each flower 
is as large as a woman's poke-bonnet, with a 
trumpet-like crown, and its colours are dark 
yellow and brown, disposed as a delicate 
marbling. The odour is particularly strong 
and putrid, so that the presence of a flower 
would be felt before it was seen, and one can 
imagine the feelings of the bishop who first 
discovered the plant growing wild in a forest 
near Elug.i. It is in cultivation at Kew, where 
it flowers every year, but is not a plant for 
the crowd. There are other large-flowered 
Aristolochlas, the best known being A. gigas 
from South America, which has long Vine¬ 
like stems, large heart-slmped leaves, and 
enormous, long-tailed flowers with a dis¬ 
agreeable odour. It has been suggested that 
ihis odour serves as n protection against 
herbivorous animals and is au allurement to 
insects, whose administrations are essential 
to pollination. One of the most pleasing 
species is A. eiegans. from Brazil, the flowers 
of which are attractive in shape and colour, 
and have no; au pprtecsrat odour ,—Tfic Field. 
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THE kitchen garden. 

Cabbages. 


Early Chrysanthemums in Pots. 

There arc a few varieties among the early- 
flowering kinds Unit are especially valuable 
as fx>t plants. 1 refer to those known ns the 
Marie Masse sports. These flower by the end 
of August and early September, at a time 
when plants In window-boxes arc beginning 
to get shabby. A bright appearance may be 
kept up until quite 19te in autumn by the 
ust of Chrysanthemums grown in pots. A 
iirst-rate prink Is the type Mine. Marie Masse. 
A bronze is found in Crimson Marie .Masse, 
and a splendid yellow in Horace Martin. 
Ralph Curtis has flowers of a creamy tint, 
bnt white enough for most people. The least 
known of the Masse sports is ltabbie Burns. 
This has flowers of a salmon-pink-shade, and 
is very pretty. We have, therefore, five dif¬ 
ferent shades of colour, and the plants in all 
eases are alike in growth. The habit is 
branching. The blooms are each nlioiiL 
inches across, of a shaggy Japanese charac¬ 
ter, and borne very freely. The roots, too, 
of these particular kinds grow into a mass, 
and the plants can be lifted from Ilis? open 
ground welt. Still, however well the plants 
lift, a check is given at a time when the 
blooms are openiug, and they are conse¬ 
quently injured. This is why I recommend 
pot culture. 

Puttings are put in at any lime during 
April. They are rooted in n cool frame, 
elliier dibbled into shallow boxes filled wit Ii 
soil or around the edges of pots. Shade is 
required ns well as nil eceneioifal watering. 
When rooted they are i>olted singly, and ,is 
soon as the roots reach the sides of the pots 
are removed into those of 5 inches diameter. 
In this size they are allowed to flower. After 
the plants have become tsIuhilMied in the 
small pots, I grow Ihein in the open, stand¬ 
ing them well apart on a hard ash bottom, 
and put a stick to the stem of each plant. 
Lit He else is required, except regular water¬ 
ing. 1 do not lop the growths, but early 
flower-buds are removed—1 mean those that 
come as early as July. Applications of weak 
liquid manure should he regular, say twice a 
week from Hie time the pots are well tilled 
with roots. This-prevents the plants getting 
si stunted and slat veil look, and keeps the 
leaves of a healthy green colour. The while 
variety. Mine. Desgrange. and its yellow 
simrt, G. Wermig, also adapt themselves to 
pot culture, being of a bushy habit of growth. 
We should bear a great deal more of these 
two early-flowering Chrysanthemums were 
they new. But they are not quite eo early 
as are the Marie Masse sports. Goaeher's 
Crimson Is a capital kind, but the fault here 
again is Unit of its 110111.? a trifle late. Mar¬ 
ket White is good for pot culture. The 
plant, however, is not so easy lo keep In 
health ns tho.se which are especially recom¬ 
mended. This remark also applies to M. 
Grunerwald. pink : Mrs. R. MolMson, bronze; 
and Parisinna, white. S. W. 


Chrysanthemums, Anal potting.— A Chrys¬ 
anthemum should be finally potted just when 
ii needs it. Most plants give a very good in¬ 
dication of living well rooled by the more 
frequent drying of the toil. It is a good 
plan to stand the more forward plants by 
themselves, ns they and those others less well 
rooted can by these means better receive the 
attention they need. TIip more rapid drying 
of tlie soil in the pots points to the need of 
more frequently examining the plants during 
the day when the weather is hot and sunny, 
as unless this lie done, the chances are that, 
some of Hie more vigorous-rooting plants 
will suffer from want of water. 


Jr may interest “A Scottish Gardener,” 
p. 21S, to know that Ellnui’s Early is very 
popular among market growers at the present 
time. East autumn I supplied a grower with 
10,01)0 plants of this variety. Early OBon¬ 
ham is also in high favour, and quite 70 per 
cent, of the advertisements in trade papers 
offering Cabbage plants by the thousand con¬ 
tain one of, and frequently both, these varie¬ 
ties. Popular taste lias changed. The big 
white-heart .Cabbage which was Hie delight, 
of the cottager no longer charms. It is the 
smaller, more quickly grown specimen that 
ha favours nowadays. This is exactly what 
tile grower for profit likes. The Cabbage that 
needs a considerable amount of space stud 
takes a rather long season to mature does 
not suit him. A quantity from tlio space of 
ground and quick growth give him a quick 
return for money and labour exjended, and 
put the ground at his disposal for another 
crop at an earlier date than when coarser- 
linbiterl kinds are employed. Within Hie last 
few years the old order of Cabbage-growing 
for profit has been practically abandoned by 
market growers. There is now no recognised 
time for planting, which goes on all through 
the year when the weather is open. All 
through 1 lie past winter, with the exception 
of a few days of frost. Cabbages were being 
planted by the thousand. They are being 
offered in quantity at the present time, and 
they are mostly July-sown. This will pro¬ 
bably surprise Cabbage growers of the old 
school, who might think they were courting 
disaster by planting summer sown Cabbages 
destined to furnish a supply in Ihe following 
spring and early summer. 

In my young days it was considered abso¬ 
lutely necessary to accurately time llie sow¬ 
ing and planting if the danger of running was 
to lie avoided. The time selected was the 
middle of August, so Hint Ihe young plants 
were large enough to stand the winter with¬ 
out Injury and were not large enough to be¬ 
come “winter proud.” that is to say, too 
luxuriant for that time of year. Nowadays 
the market grower eoniple'ely ignores these 
precautionary measures and plants at all 
times. But ho will have his plants strong, 
and unless the raiser Is prepared to guarantee 
that they were raised in July he may have to 
keep the greater portion of them. All the 
Ella m'« and Offenham flint I disposed of in tlio 
autumn were raised early in July. It is true 
that losses through running do occur. The 
object of the grower for profit is to have some¬ 
thing to sell at as early a dale as possible. 
He lias Iris losses, but now and I lien makes a 
big hit. If a field of early Cabbages runs 
badly it, is at once ploughed up and another 
crop put in. but it seldom happens Hint there 
ts a total loss. Many market growers have 
adopted a method which in m,v young days 
would have excited the risibility of Cabbage 
growers generally ; the resort to tying in 
order to promote early n quick heart forma¬ 
tion. It is curious that the practice of tying 
Cos Lettuces in order io promote hearting-in 
has, owing to Hie varieties grown being seif- 
folding, been discontinued just as tying up 
Cabbages has come into vogue. Tying Lettuce 
now is a farce, for. although quite unneces¬ 
sary, it is invariably done liefore they are 
sold, for, as a grower pithily put it, "the 
public will not believe that, a Cos is good 
unless it lias a bit of rope round it." 

Early Tork, mentioned by ” A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener," I have not scon for many years. It is 
practically unknown to the modern market 
grower. Some forty years ago it was popular, 
and was much used for tlit* production of 


Coleworls by the Middlesex market growers. 

1 made a practice of sowing this variety and 
Wheeler’s Imperial in June, planting out in 
rich ground. Grown in this why one gels a 
supply of very tender heads from October 
onwards, lmt they cannot be relied on after 
mid-December, as hard frosts destroy them. 
I have sometimes lifted them and heeled them 
in at. the foot, of an evergreen hedge, covering 
with litter. So far from Wheeler's Imperial 
dropping out of cultivation, it has taken a 
fresh lease of life, many thousands of it 
being annually distributed throughout Hie 
"country. The moderate size of tills Cabbage 
is in its favour, as it can he grown lo Indies 
apart, it is of excellent quality, and turns in 
quickly. Flower of Spring, oil account of its 
delicate flavour and early hearting, has be¬ 
come a favourite with many, but in spile of 
its line qualities I do not advise any Cabbage 
grower for profit relying on it. It seems lo 
possess the boiling defect in an exceptional 
degree, and it would also appear that there 
are Impure stocks on the market. I do not 
grow it in quantity, lmt having a local de¬ 
mand for it I sowed n limited quantity. The 
plants raised varied much in character, and 
in some instances with very curious results. 
Tile smaller plants produced heads that were 
true to character, but tlie larger ones behaved 
in a puzzling manner. Instead of turning In 
they continued lo grow, and by August they 
were a source of curiosity and speculation. 
Some decided that they were cattle Cabbage, 
but all said that they bad never seen such 
curious growth. They grew on until the eml 
of the summer, and then turned in. In one 
instance several acres went wrong. In some 
soils this variety may l,e reliable, but to 
wholly depend on it is risky. Everyone who 
wishes lo have nice Cabbages in winter should 
grow Christmas Drumhead. Sow early in 
March and | hint lu good ground for a supply 
from October onwards. J. Cornhill. 


Judging Vegetables. 

What would exhibitors at vegetable shows 
in this country think if the judges should in¬ 
clude a chef from one of (lie lending hotels? 
Some such plan ns that is being put forward 
in all good faith by certain influential people 
in England It seems that this proposed iti- 
nova I ion lias route about because of numerous 
complaints to the effect that gardeners were 
prone lo produce vegetables of abnormal size 
for exhibition, and that such vegetables were 
not by any means the best for the table. 

I am not prepared to say to just, what ex¬ 
tent this situation is paralleled in tills coun¬ 
try, lmt am inclined to think that well- 
informed and sensible judges will necessarily 
discount gross specimens at the exliibil ions. 
There is something, however, to he said upon 
the subject of size alone. Surely, the ordi¬ 
nary vegetable is not necessarily particularly 
appetising because it is small. Take the 
bumble Cabbage as an example. This is 
generally considered a seond-clnss vegetable, 
yet a quickly-grown, good-sized Cabbage is a 
tine vegetable food, and infinitely superior in 
quality and flavour to a small one that is 
oftentimes of small size owing to slow, 
stunted growth caused by a check of some 
sort or other during its career, and which 
certainly does not improve its value. 

So far as Turnips are concerned, largo size 
is not necessarily a defeat, and I prefer a well 
and quickly grown specimen of from medium 
to large size to a small one, for its flavour 
and texture are far in advance of those of tile 
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oilier, which is frequently woody aiul strong 
to the taste, a result often caused by a bad 
season, poor culture, and inferior variety. 

Modern varieties of vegetables, whilst un¬ 
doubtedly of larger size, have also gained in 
increased delicacy of flavour. 

Apparently those who favour the new plan 
feel that, chefs are neeessnry lo check in¬ 
crease of size in the vegetable exhibits. The 
question arises whether chefs are likely to 
bring an unbiased view to boar. It is im¬ 
possible to standardise appetites and tastes. 
If vegetables are to be judged by their flavour, 
moreover, the place for the exhibition would 
seem to be a dining-room or a oaf** rather 
than a horticultural ball. As someone says. 
“ If this extraordinary scheme is persisted in. 
the horticultural world will very likely be 
split into two camps, the pro-chefs and the 
anti-chefs." Perhaps nftev a t imp tlie judging 
will be done by chefs alone, although we sub¬ 
mit that it will be Just as acceptable to secure 
the advice of experienced epicures. We 
may soy offhand that the plan is too 
ridiculous for its possible adoption in Ibis 
country, but who can tell? If it is deemed 
good for English conditions no doubt there 
are plenty of people who would advocate its 
Introduction here.— Horticulture, F.S.A. 


Potato Synonyms: 

IReport of the 1920 Committee. 

The whole of Hie Potato Industry in this 
country is affected adversely by (lie unfor¬ 
tunate habit acquired by certain growers of 
describing as distinct varieties Potatoes that 
present under careful examination similar 
conditions of flowering, foliage, growth, habit, 
stein colour, size, shape and colour of tuber, 
together with identical physiological charac¬ 
teristics. A committee of the National In¬ 
stitute of Agricultural botany lias made in¬ 
vestigations on 1 lie trial grounds of iho 
Potato Testing Station at, Ormskirk, in 
Lancashire, limiting its work to the examina¬ 
tion of Potatoes not previously lesled on the 
Ormskirk ground for Immunity. Four visits 
were paid—in July, August, and October of 
last year, and 242 varieties of Potato alleged 
to he distinct were examined. Of these, 1 JO 
varieties were found to be indistinguishable 
from one or other of thirty-five well-known 
trade varieties; the whole of tlie 242 were' 
classified in forty-two groups. The committee 
came to the conclusion that the majority of 
synonymous varieties is indistinguishable 
from popular varieties, and that as soon as 
a new immune variety appears and achieves 
popularity “ new” sorts which are new only 
in name and are indistinguishable from 
the variety that lias achieved popularity 
spring up ai once. As a rule, I hose 
synonymous varieties of Potatoes fall readily 
into two classes, and Hie method of classifica¬ 
tion adopted hy Hie late Mr. Snell, whose 
great work for the Potato Industry will never 
he forgotten, cannot be improved upon. One 
class comprises those few very familiar types, 
such ns Up-to-date, Abundance. Great Scot, 
King Edward, and others that are at present, 
in commerce, while the rest are related lo 
half-forgotten varieties, such as Cardinal, 
Early Rose, and Nonsuch. The best that 
can lie said of the latter class is that two 
established varieties, Eilzell Blue and Early 
Market, may lie said to have sprung from it. 
The committee does not feel called upon to 
decide whether these synonymous varieties 
are actually new growths or whether they are 
flic product of ignorance, carelessness, or 
fraud, but it feels very strongly Hint t tie prac¬ 
tice of putting synonymous varieties on the 
market Is at once harmful to ttie good name 
of the trade and detrimental to the efforts of 
the National Institute of Agricultural Potany. 


The carelessness of certain members of the 
trade is shown in other ways. For example, 
it is stated Hint two Potatoes quite distinct 
"from each oilier were introduced by the same 
firm and under the same name at an interval 
of rather more than ten years. One was 
susceptible to wart disease, the other im¬ 
mune, and both were indistinguishable from 
known and established varieties. 

It is to bo hoped in Hie interests of Hie 
Potato industry, which, after ail, is a large 
and important one, Hint this report of Hie 
Potato Synonym Committee will tie widely 
road and carefully considered. Published at 
the National Institute of Agricultural Pol any 
at Huntingdon Bond, Cambridge, it costs Is., 
but application for copies should be made to 
tile secretary at Hie temporary offices, 40, 
Whitehall Place, S\V l. 'The report was 
submitted in February last to tlie Potato In¬ 
dustry Conference recently instituted by tlie 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany. 
This conference represents tlie Ministry of 
Agriculture, the Institute of Agricultural 
Botany, agricultural and trade associations, 
and tlie leading growers and merchants. One 
and nil approved the re]oil and recommended 
its publication. 


XOTES AX D liEPLIES. 

Runner Beans.—If these are required early 
in the season seeds should be sown singly in 
small pots and placed in a warm house or 
frame, and as soon as the seedlings are fit pot 
them on into 82’s, and, when re-established, 
move lo a cold-frame, always allowing the 
plants plenty of air. Tie up the stems care¬ 
fully as growth advances, and harden 
thoroughly before planting out in tlie third or 
fourth week in May. If proper care be taken 
of such an early sowing Keans can lie 
gathered quite a fortnight before those sown 
in tlie open ground. It is only in favoured 
localities Hint it is safe to sow out of doors 
before tlie second week in May.' The soil for 
these should have been well prepared by deep 
digging and manuring Sow in drills 3 inches 
deep, placing the seeds 3 inches or 4 inches 
apart, afterwards thinning the plaids t.o 
it inches or 1 foot apart. The surplus plants 
may be used elsewhere if required, as Beans 
transplant well. Tlie rows should run north 
and south, and ho at least 0 feet apart. A 
onleh crop ot some kind may lie taken from 
between the rows. Tlie best and most succu¬ 
lent Beans are grown in trenches made ns 
for Celery.—F. \v. g. 

Tomatoes. -II: is unfortunate that Iho re¬ 
curring coal troubles synchronise with Hie 
flowering of Tomatoes in boxes and pols. 
Fires must of necessity he reduced, even if 
they are not dispensed with entirely, and the 
lessened beat at night may affect the setting. 
Much, however, can he done hy shutting up 
early in Hie afternoon, and thus conserving 
the solar heat. Should Uie thermometer rise 
loo high, it is advisable to counteract this 
b.v damping down Hie house very freely. In 
a short time, in any case, dlie want of pipe 
bent will not lie dangerous ; meantime, itirr' 
well to take all possible precautions. -Tne 
blooms ought to lie regularly fertilised arti¬ 
ficially. in order to secure a satisfactory set, 
ami all axillary growths should he regularly 
rubbed out. In tlie tense of plants in boxes, 
a top-dressing will now lie of service. If tlie 
soil is In Hie proper state of moisture at the 
time of application, no watering will be re¬ 
quired for a few days. —Scot. 
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Bcnn Brothers' Staff Dinner. 

The staff of Penn Brothers, Lid., was enter¬ 
tained by the directors at dinner at the 
Uolborn Restaurant, London, on Friday; April 
22nd. Sir John Benn, Bart., chairman of tlie 
Company, occupied Hie chair, being accom¬ 
panied hy Lady Benn, and just under 200 
members of tlie staff were present. Mr. 
Laurence J. Cook and Mr. and Mrs. \V. F. 
Em plage were among tlie guests. 

After the loyal toast had been honoured. 
Mr. H. 1\ Simple nj], in proposing "The 
Staff,” said that it included 230 people in the 
direct employ of Bonn Brothers, Ltd., anil if 
if might lie held lo cover contributors all over 
Hie kingdom, newsagents all over the world, 
and those engaged in printing and engraving, 
about 2,000 people were engaged week by week 
in producing and distributing tlie firm’s 
journals. 

Mr. J. IV. Cusden, ill responding, spoke of 
Hie cordial relationships existing between the 
directors and Hie stag. 

Captain F. II. Masters, O.B.E.. proposed 
“ The Directors " and suggested that a suit¬ 
able motto for the firm would be “Tradition 
and Progress.” The toast was pledged with 
musical honours. 

Mr. Ernest Bonn, in reply, referred lo Ills 
intended visit lo America. lie was going to 
Hie United Stales because in his view the 
trade and technical Press-were destined to 
play.a very much larger part in (lie affairs of 
the world in tlie future than It had done In 
the past, and also because lie was convinced 
Hint the future happiness of the nations 
largely depended upon cordial relations be- 
tween the United States and tlie United King¬ 
dom. If anything was known in America 
about the production of trade papers which 
had not been heard of at C and S. Bouveric 
Street, lie would hope to find out all about it. 
In Ills view the success of Benu Brothers, 
Ltd., was due lo one or two simple causes. 
First of all lo hard work, and secondly, be¬ 
cause commercial men all over the Kingdom 
recognised that their enterprise In Iiouverie 
Street was rendering help to tlie business 
world. Every member of the staff was con¬ 
scious of being of use to the community; as a 
firm they were rendering real service In pro¬ 
moting business for British firms in markets 
at home and abroad. Mr. Benn also an¬ 
nounced tlie result of the ballot for tlie 
committee of Bonn Brothers’ Social Circle, Hio 
Institution..of which lie welcomed as one of 
the most Important happenings of the year 
because of its value in increasing the spirit 
of goodwill ifnd the cordial relationship which 
already existed among their members. 

The M.C.’s were Miss Day and Mr. J. A. 
Knivelt. A musical programme was carried 
out during the evening under the direction of 
Mr. II. H. Wnfillo, _ 

Honey production in Herefordshire.—Here¬ 
fordshire is, like Kent, a county of orchards. 
It. has long boon famed for Its eider, and 
fruit-growing, generally, is there a coming 
Industry. Added to this, it is—aided by the 
Government and tlie County Council, from 
whom it receives a grant—now in Hie van of 
honey-producing areas. The Herefordshire 
Beekeepers’ Association, at its tenth annual 
meeting held recently in the County Hall, 
Hereford, was able to report that, in 1920 foul 
brood and Isle of Wight disease liad been 
successfully coped with ; hives, which a 
season o^ Iwo ago had been depleted, were 
restocked with nuclei from Italian stock im¬ 
ported by tlie Ministry of Agriculture. The 
prospect for 1921 is very promising. Tlie 
value of honey as a food of rare sustaining 
power, ns a means of profit to cottager and 
smallholder, and as one of the finest products 
which could be placed on the tables of the 
million, was demonstrated by speakers. A 
honey show will be held in Hereford on July 
27th and. 3S!h next. 

urigiral from 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


Southern Counties. 

Kitchen Garden.—Take advantage of fine 
weather to hoe the ground between the drills 
of such crops as I’arsnips, Onions, and early 
Carrots. This will not only clean the ground 
but stimulate growth. If the plants are not 
advancing so quickly as desired apply a light 
sprinkling of a fertiliser between the rows be¬ 
fore using the hoe. A Dutch-lioe is best for 
light and a draw-lioe for heavy soils. Also 
stimulate growth In the same way In regard 
to early Turnips, Radishes, and autumn- 
sown Onions if they need It. The soil be¬ 
tween rows of early Potatoes should plso be 
stirred, and the same with respect to Broad 
P.eans and advancing crops of Peas, moulding 
and staking the latter ns soon as they are 
ready. On hungry soils the former, unless 
the ground was heavily manured, will repay 
for an occasional light dressing of artificial 
manure from now onwards. As ground be¬ 
comes cleared of Broccoli get it dug and plant 
wiLli Potatoes, or prepare it for Celery by 
opening out the trenches, placing suitable 
manure therein, and covering it with a suf¬ 
ficiency of soil. Then level down I he re¬ 
mainder of the thrown-out soil and utilise it 
as occasion requires for the growing of Cos 
aDd Cabbage Lettuces, early French Beans, 
Spinach, or anything that will be out of the 
way before the soil is required for Celery 
moulding. Prepare trenches for Leeks in the 
same way if fine produce is desired. Give 
every attention to young plants of Lettuce, 
Cabbage,Cauliflowers, and autumn Broccoli in 
the seed drills, and do not allow growth to be¬ 
come arrested for the want of a stimulant. 
Unless they are to be left to afford a crop of 
eollards, clear the ground as spring Co tillage 
is cut and prepare it for the sowing of late 
Peas with autumn Cauliflowers between, 
arranging for the rows of Peas to stand 
10 feet to 12 feet apart. 

Arum Lilies which have done flowering 
should be placed in a eool house to become 
hardened before placing them outside under 
the shelter of a hedge until it is safe to stand 
them out in the open for the crowns to under¬ 
go a thorough ripening or to plant them out, 
whichever method is found to answer best. 
Propagate double Primulas as soon as they 
l>ass out of flower by placing fine, sandy soil 
round (lie young growths after removing 
mine of the older and lowermost leaves. To 
accelerate rooting put llie plants into a tem¬ 
perature of liO degs. 

Apricots.—Break up the hard surface of the 
alley under Apricot trees and apply a dress¬ 
ing of a suitable artificial manure before 
mulching the surface either with short stable 
litter containing a fair quantity of horse drop¬ 
pings or a mixture of horse and cow manure, 
using the la I ter on light and sandy soils for 
preference. The same attention should be 
bestowed on the alleys under Peach walls 
as soon as the trees become a little more 
advanced in growth. Continue disbudding, 
deal promptly with insect pests, and keep the 
trees protected, at any rate during the night, 
as a precaution against leaf-blister. See that 
the portion of border next’the wall does not 
feel the want of water. Be on the alert for 
the appearance of the 
Gooseberry eaterpillars and take steps to 
destroy them while the attack is in the initial 
stage. Currant aphis, loo, may be expected 
to put in an appearance any time now. Im¬ 
mediate steps to combat the attack should he 
taken, and do not allow the insects to gain 
headway and cripple the foliage. Red spider 
on Gooseberry bushes often gives much 
trouble in some seasons. Spray with an in¬ 
secticide directly any of the insects are 
noticed. A. IV. 
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Midland Counties. 

East Lothian Stooks.—If Hie ground is 
ready for the reception of these they should 
be planted forthwith, the soil having been 
previously enriched with decayed cow- 
manure. Those grown in boxes require care¬ 
ful handling to preserve a halt of soil with 
the roots, tills being necessary to the satis¬ 
factory establishment of tlie plants. 

Violets.—Vigorous runners should now Im 
selected for next season's stock, and planted 
in a well-manured border in a partially- 
shaded position. Allow a distance of 1 foot 
from plant to plant for Princess of Wales and 
such vigorous varieties, and 9 inches from 
plant to plant for the double varieties. Pro¬ 
vide shade and shelter, if necessary, until 
they become established. 

Spring-flowering plants. — Preparations 
should now be made for propagating many 
spring-flowering plants. Many can be raised 
either from cuttings or from seeds, but the 
test and truest slocks are usually obtained 
from cuttings. Cuttings may now lie taken 
of Aulirietias, Alyssum, Arabia, etc. The 
cuttings root readily if detached with a heel. 
Insert them in boxes or in prepared beds in 
the nursery using a compost consisting 
mainly of leaf-mould and silver sand. Choose 
a partially-shaded position, or, if this Is not 
available, shade the cuttings from bright sun¬ 
shine. Seeds of Wallflowers should now be 
sown to provide plants for planting out in 
the autumn. Select an open holder shaded 
from the mid-day sun, and give a slight dress¬ 
ing of soot, working it in with a rake. Draw 
drills at distances of 1 foot, and sow the seeds 
thinly. Seeds should also be sown of Cam¬ 
panula pyramldalis, Canterbury Bells, and 
Pansies. Delphiniums are also best sown out 
of doors, carefully preserving tile plants from 
slugs in the early stages of their growth. All 
plants raised from seeds should he pricked out 
as soon ns large enough to handle, that they 
may not become weak and drawn, owing to 
overcrowding in the seed-beds. The l est time 
to divide Primroses Is directly the flowers 
have faded. In some soils it is necessary to 
divide and replant: Primroses at: brief inter¬ 
vals in order to obtain the best results. In 
planting, set tlie divided portions rather 
deeper limn were the old plants, as Primroses 
have a tendency to lift themselves out of the 
ground ns they grow. All the attention they 
will require consists In watering freely in dry 
weather. 

Brussels Sprouts that were pricked out from 
the earliest sowing are now large enough to 
be planted in their permanent quarters. The 
rows should be 3 feet apart and the distance 
between each plant 2 feet to 2 feet, (i inches. 
Lift: each plant carefully with a hall of soil, 
and make (lie soil very firm about the roots 
when planting. 

,Cauliflowers recently planted out should be 
examined frequently to ascertain if the roots 
require moisture, as dryness at the root will 
result in stunted growth and the plants bolt¬ 
ing. Endeavour to grow those plants with¬ 
out a cheek from start-to finish. Make one 
more small sowing of Early Giant and 
Autumn Giant, as those varieties, provided 
they are lifted during November and placed 
in cold frames, will furnish a supply of small 
heads of good quality up till mid-winter. The 
young sets of 

Seakale planted out last month have had 
their shoots reduced to one. leaving the 
strongest. Every encouragement is given 1 lie 
plants to make a robust growth. A slight 
dressing of guano will shortly be applied, 
stirring I lie surface soil with a Dutch hot 1 . 

F. \Y. G. 


Scotland. 

Vines in pots.—Where pot Vines are being 
cultivated, a top-dressing of good compost 
may be given, so Hint, when the berries take 
the final swelling, there will be sufficient 
nutriment for the roots. Sometimes the pots 
may be plunged in a suitable medium, but 
where this cannot bo done they may be sur¬ 
rounded with zinc collars or with wire net¬ 
ting, the enclosed space lteing filled with 
well-decayed, fibrous loam. Tills course Is 
preferable to continual drenebings of liquid 
manure, which, in excess, may sour the soli 
or prevent the berries colouring properly. 

Greenhouses.—Owing to Hie continual un¬ 
certainty of the fuel supply, the heat will 
most likely, in Hie majority of cases, have 
lit on permanently cut off for the season. The 
sudden check may result in an outbreak of 
insect life, and this must be promptly dealt 
with by valorising or by other mentis. Mil¬ 
dew may also make its appearance, but this 
may also be induced by extremes of damp or 
of dryness at Hie roots as well. In any 
case, prompt remedial measures ought to be 
taken, and mildew is easily dealt with in its 
incipient stages. Under present conditions, 
avoid side ventilation. There ought to be 
plenty of openings along the ridges of the 
houses, and if air is admitted by these there 
’.s little danger of cold currents affecting the 
plants below. Plants which are commonly 
used for winter decoration can now be cut 
bs.ck pretty severely. Among these may be 
mentioned Libonin florihunda, the Eupa- 
toriums, and certain of the fibrous-rooted 
Begonias. In other cases—Salvias, Coleus 
tlirysoideus, and Gloire de Lorraine Begonias 
—it is belter to rely upon young stuff, and 
cuttings of these ought to be kept regularly 
moved on. 

Stove.—The heat in this house can, if it 
be at all possible, be kept at a comfortable 
pi tell, but much can be done by closing early, 
damping the house thoroughly at the time of 
shutting up. 'The potting or re-i>ottliig of 
line-leaved plants, such ns Alocasias, Pau- 
danus Veitchi, Marantas, and Anthuriums, 
ought now to be completed. Plenty of drain¬ 
age and good, fibrous loam are necessary. 
Cuttings of Poinsettials may now be taken. 
Kucharia Lilies are always useful, and to 
have them in bloom at any given time is 
principally n quest ion of how much lient is 
at the disposal of the grower. Any of the 
larger plants which may have grown obtru¬ 
sive can safely be pruned back fairly 
severely round about: this time. 

Pampas Crass.—This Is the best season nt 
which to move or to divide clumps of Pampas 
Grass. Clumps of a considerable size are 
always ornamental, but there comes a time 
when division is necessary. Careful lifting 
and replanting in suitable soil will not inter¬ 
fere to any great extent with the future suc¬ 
cess of Hie pieces, whether planted in llicir 
entirety or divided. It is well, however, to 
give such a top-dressing of good, old manure, 
in order to keep the roots cool and to assist 
them through the season. 

Vegetable garden.—The regular staking of 
Pens, as the lines require attention, should 
not. be overlooked. Staking is sometimes de¬ 
layed too long, the tops of Hie plants" fall 
over, and staking afterwards is only a quali¬ 
fied success. Continue Potato planting, and 
make preparations for getting out. late sorts 
at an early date. Well-sprouted sets are 
always to be preferred. More Turnips 
should be sown, and if niaincrop Carrots are 
not yet sown, they should be attended to 
shortly. Sow Lettuces nt intervals of a fort¬ 
night, and transplant those raised in heat, 
and which have been hardened off. 

W. MrGrn-on. 
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APHIS & LEAF HOPPERS, ETC., 

Ate readily annihilated by the use of 


(HORTICULTURAL) 


Diluted iii proportion 1 in 1(10. 

SAFE AND ECONOMICAL. 
PROMOTES HEALTHY FOLIAGE. 

Get a trial supply and convince yourself. 
Quart Tin 5 *, 4/6 ; £ Gallon, 7/6. etc , etc. 

When feeding your plants and 
tress remember 

COOK’S 

UNIVERSAL FERTILIZER. 

A RICH FOOD AND TONIC. 
STIMULATING, BUT SAFE. 

In 141b. Bags, 5/6; 281b., 10/-; 561b., 18/-. 


LOWARD COOK & CO., LID., 

BOW, E. 3. 


BY TO II M 

APPOINTMENT TI1E KING 

‘RANSOMES’ 

LAWN MOWERS 

“ The Best in the World." 


HAND LAWN 
MOWERS OF 
ALL TYPES. 


* Lion ’ 

The Best ~ 

Machine. i’ a SyfgZ 


MOTOR, HORSE, PONY 

and 

DONKEY MOWERS. 

PROMPT DELIVER>. 

Write for List No. 100 to 

Ransames, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd., 

Orwell Works, Ipswich. 

Sold by all Ironmongers and Seedsmen. I 
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Spray well 

It is not enough to merely wet the plants with 
wash, they must be sprayed thoroughly and well. 
Success in this connection depends upon the syringe. 
s* Abol Patent Syringes are the best you can possibly 

# buy. They give a fine searching spray, which hang? 

in the air and so envelopes the tree or bush. The 
spray may be varied from fine, to medium or coarse, as 
• desired. 

An Abol Syringe will last you a life time. 

Tet us send you full particulars and illustrated treatise on garden 
pests. 

The National Rose Society recommsnds 

Abol Syringes 


No. 4 fl x 14) 
No. 5 (1 x 20) 
No. 0 (l£ x 20) 


Bend "A” for directing spray 
to undersides of leaves. 

2/4 extra. 


Abol Garden Specialities are sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Ironmongers, c!c. 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers, Abol Limited,’ 99, Behring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


“ECLIPSE” 
POWDER SYRINGE 

^ 7/6 


Distributes evenly all Dry WK/jHIL 

Powders, Soot, Lime, Sul- ' 

pbur, Insect Powder, &c. 

GREEN SULPHUR for all forms of Mildew, Fly, and Red Spider. 
Dust it on Potatoes, Tomatoes, Roses, Onions, Gooseberries, Strawberries, 
Turnips, Peas, &c. 7 lb., 3/- ; 141b,, 5/6. Sent carriage paid with Syringe. 

Dear Sir,— Hull, March 13lh, 1919. 

With reference to the spraying outfit I purchased of you last year, I must say 
it gave me complete satisfaction in every way. I find it very useful for dry spraying 
other things besides Potatoes—Rose trees, Tomatoes, and Cucumber plants, with 
your Green Sulphur. It gives me great pleasure to testify to the efficacy of your 
“ Powder Syringe." Yours faithfully, H. W. 

Order through your Seedsman or Store, or direct from 

E. R. BUGGE, Westcombe Hill, London, S.E. 3. 


The “PATTISSON” HORSE BOOTS 

o Kir*cr TDicn a # m/a ___ , . 

SIMPLEST 1 STRONGESTI 
MOST ECONOMICAL! 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS 


gsggp! 


Fig l can¬ 
not cramp 
because 
they do not 
touch the 
Hoof. 



F.ntirely Metal 
to Metal 
Fastening. 

Perfect 

Ventilation. 


V. ; I Fig L—Boot for Shod Horses. I 

USED FOR MANY YEARS IN THE ROYAR AND I WLT- ‘ 

--*M!aBBasnaaB£- w thousands of the principal gardens 

r Over 10, (XX) seta U9cd in the United Kingdom. * 

h ,g - vi? ♦ r„ attem - So Jz m of best EnglIsl1 5®le Leather (Waterproofed), with Motor 

Copper Rnettfcd. ^ Tyre Rubber Studs. Rubber Soles strongly recommended. 

The “PATTISSON" BOOTS can be RESOLED Repeatedly equal to New onea, but this Fig. 2.—NO-WELT 

van only be satisfactorily done by us, the makers. Pattern. 

SILVER MEDALS IF ! I ' mTL Soc -. IW ion. Hundreds of Testimonials. 

Illustrated Price Lists H0KT1 .' f X ' 191i 4 °^ le ^ awar d9- The Firld says : " As good as anything that could 

illustrated t’nce Lists, vnth testimonials, from the Makers — be devised ” 


equal to New ones, but this Fig. 2.—NO-WELT 
Pattern. 

Hundreds of Testimonials. 


H. PA T SSON & CO 6. CREYHOUND LANE, STREATH&M COMMON S.W 
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Royal Horticultural Society 

April 20th and 27th, 1921. 


The combined shows of the Koyal Horticul¬ 
tural and National Primula and Auricula 
Societies filled the hall at Vincent Square 
v.’ith many bright and attractive groups of 
seasonable flowers, the result being a very 
good attendance of Fellows and plant-loving 
visitors. The exhibits of Auriculas and 
Primulas were few, and one missed many of 
the pre-war exhibitors, but the standard of 
the plants was high, and some wonderful 
plants were exhibited. Mr. James Douglas, 
of Edenaide, Great Bookham, carried oft' the 
premier honours. The difficulties of transport 
due to the shortness of the coal supply may 
be largely responsible for the absence of 
many exhibitors this year. 

The horticultural trade was well repre¬ 
sented by attractive groups of Orehide, Car¬ 
nations, flowering bulbs, mostly Tuli.ps, etc., 
tbe Daffodils being nearly over for the year. 
Flowering shrubs Included some very flue 
hybrid Rhododendrons from Mr. Lowinsky, 
and there were many groups of alpines. 
There were several new Orchids, Including a 
very beautiful Miltonia, M. Venus var. Fasci¬ 
nation, which gained a First-class Certificate. 
Quite a small plant carried upon an arching 
stem five large, rosy-pink flowers, marked 
upion tbe lower half with dark magenta pen- 
cilliugs upon a white ground. Mr. R. C. 
Noteutt, of Wooilbridge, Suffolk, brought 
flowering branches of a very lovely Japanese 
Cherry, Hiza-kura, the large, rosy, semi¬ 
double flowers freely produced In charming 
clusters, and contrasting well with the 
bronzy leaves. 

Fruits of Cerasus pseudo-cerasus came 
from the Cambridge Botanic Garden. Fruit¬ 
ing plants of this ore said to be exceedingly 
rare, and the only known specimen, we were 
informed, was to be found at Cambridge. 
Mr. Lowinsky obtained an Award of Merit 
for his Rhododendron Dona Tizia, a hybrid 
between R. Doncaster x R. Auckland! rosea 
superbn. Of R. x Britannia, short and 
•sturdy, exceedingly well-flowered plants 
were shown by Messrs. G. B. van Nes Zonen. 
of Boskoop. The flowers were deep red, of 
good substance, large, and borne in large 
trusses. Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp. 
Limited, showed Rhododendron Bernard 
Crisp, the plants of good habit, with large 
trusses of fine pink flowers, slightly spotted. 

A white, sweet-scented Azalea, A. viscosa 
glanca, obtained an Award of Merit, and 
Messrs. Clarence Elliott obtained an Award 
of Merit for the new Primula chionantha, a 
member of the nivalis section, carrying large 
umbels of white flowers on 12-lnch to 14-lnch 
stems. This should attract Primula lovers, 
as the plant is apparently of sound constitu¬ 
tion, and easily adapts itself to cultivation 
in British gardens ; this cannot be said of 
the other known species of this section. 

ROSES. 

A climbing Rose, Lady Verey, with loose 
clusters of flattish, creamy flowers of rather 
larger size .than Is usual among Rambler 
Roses, also obtained an Award of Merit. 
This was shown by Mr. E. J. Hicks, Twy- 
ford. Roses were also exhibited by Mr. G. 
Prince, of Oxford. Blush Rambler, Gold¬ 
finch, and Queen Alexandra were specially 
noted. Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons had a 
good group, including their new seedling 
H.T. Covent Garden, semi-double, when fully 
open of intense crimson colour. Padre was 
another of their new semi-double H.T. seed- 
flags, aud the dirty-blue climbing Rose. 
Vellchenblau, appeared under the translated 
name Violet Blue. Two other German-raised 
Roses, Tausendschon and Fran Karl 
Druscikl, appeared as Thousand Beauties 
and Snow Queen respectively. This leads to 

Google 


confusion, especially as another Rose Snow 
Queen exists, or existed. Mr. Elisha J. 
Hicks had, among others, line flowers of 
Climbing Hillingdon, Candeur Lyonnais?— 
giant white blooms—Mrs. Elisha J. Hicks— 
large flowers of palest pink, with a sweet, 
musky scent—and Princess Mary, single 
crimson, scented. Messrs. English and Son, 
ot Gloucester, showed, among others, the 
pink Rambler Rose, Dorcas, so far as we 
could make out, quite scentless. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Carnations of the Perpetual aud Malmalson 
types, of fine quality, conii>osed one of the ex¬ 
hibits of Messrs. Stuart Low, who also 
showed various Acacias, 'Boronias, Brng- 
mansias, Chorizema cordiifolio, Diosma capi¬ 
ta ta, Correa cardinalis, and Polygala dal- 
maisiana, rarely seen nowadays, aud, there 
fore, doubly welcome. Sir. C. Engelmann, ot 
Saffron Walden, put up, as usual, exceed¬ 
ingly well-grown Carnations. In the group 
of Carnations shown by Messrs. Allwood, 
Edward Allwood and Wlvelsfield Pink were 
notable. Messrs. Allwood brought a sepa¬ 
rate exhibit of their popular Allwoodi. Mr. 
L. R. Russell, of Richmond, brought Indian 
Azaleas in large variety, Acacias, Authu- 
riums. Daphnes, etc. Messrs. Cuthbert, of 
Southgate, had a very large floor group In 
the centre of the hall very well arranged, 
comprising Azalea mollis and A. sinensis,- 
standard Brooms, Laburnums, Viburnums, 
and double-flowering Cherries in variety. 
Messrs. Cutbush had a smaller group of 
similar plants, but included some pot-grown 
Bumbler Roses, Wistarias, Hippeastrums, 
and Hydrangeas, and Cbeal and Son, of 
Crawley, brought another mixed exhibit of 
similar flowering shrubs, including Crab 
Apples, Ledums, Kerrias, and Berberis, so 
which were added at one end some rook 
plants in pans and single Dahlias. Messrs. 
.Sander, of St. Albans, showed a semi¬ 
double, heavily fringed, single Camellia, 
named Fred Sander, at one end of a group 
of very fine Orchids. Messrs. Sutton aud Sons. 
Reading, exhibited two types of Schizanthus. 
Tile well-grown plants and the rich colour of 
the flowers of their selected strain of Schizan- 
thus Wiaetonensis at once arrested attention. 
The other type shown was also well grown, 
but the flowers seemed to us lighter in colour, 
while the habit of growth was looser. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

Mr. H. Clark, of Taunton, had an elaborate 
ex-hlbit of Violas, Pansies, and Cheirantlnm 
Allionl. Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co. also 
showed Violas In shallow pane and Dahlia 
flowers from pot roots. Hardy plants were 
shown well by Messrs. Piper, of Bayswater. 
Misses Hopkins brought one of their usual 
exhibits of old-fashioned plants. Mr. Miller, 
of Wisbech, had one of his well-known 
bright displays of Polyanthus, Trolllus, 
Double Daisies, Heuchera tlnretloides, and 
double Primroses. A somewhat similar 
group, heavily massed, came from Messrs. 
Lodhams, Southampton ; whilst Mr. Ernest 
Hill was represented by a small group of 
Polyanthus. Messrs. John and A. H. Crook, 
of Cainberley, were similarly represented; 
whilst Mr. G. Renthe had many good hardy 
plants, including hardy Orchids. Darwin 
Tulips, Anemone fulgens, and Himalayan 
Rhododendrons. Messrs. R. Tucker and 
Sons, Oxford, included such choice plants as 
Daphne rupestrls grandiflora, Androsace 
helvetiea and A. pyrenaica, Draba 
pyrenaic-a alba. Viola Clarence Elliott, Iris 
Lusiana, Fabians imbrieata, and Dianthus 
alpinus. Messrs. Clarence Elliott, Limited, 
had Gentiana acaulis and G. a. alba in quan¬ 
tity, cut blooms set In Moss, Myosotis rupl- 


eola, Drabas and Androeaces in several varie¬ 
ties, Primula Muuroi, P. hirsuta, hybrid 
Ruby, and various forms of Viola gracilis, 
including the new and very dainty, tinged- 
white J. B. Taylor. Mr. Maurice Prichard 
had Sedum Lyoni, Coruus canadensis, Troi- 
lius excelsior, the rare Aquilegia glandulosa, 
a very good form of Krodiuin corsicum, anil 
many other good things well grown. Sir. 
Reg. Prichard also had many choice plants, 
including Arenaria verna plena, Slalhiola 
valeaiaca, and others. Messrs. Maxwell and 
Beale, from the same neighbourhood, built 
up a small rockery of browu stone, contain¬ 
ing Androsace Chumbyi, Primula Munroi, P. 
x Ruby, P. VVardi, Matbiola valesiaca, aud 
the annual Sedum eucruleum. Messrs. 
Whitelegg and Co. showed a ground group of 
forced bog Primulas, including Unique and 
P Veitehi, Iris stolonlfera, and on an ad¬ 
joining table Azaleas, Daphnes, Wistarias, 
and Liltics. Mr. W. Wells, jun., showed 
Trillium grandiflorum, Phlox Vivid, Hous- 
tonia ccerulea, Primula slbdrlca, and the 
dainty Trifolium uniflorum among many 
other good plunts. Messrs. Waterer, Sons, 
and Crisp had beside their ground group of 
tall Rhododendrons a small table rock gar¬ 
den, containing the dwarf Rhododendron, R. 
fastJgiatum, and a few other plants, beside 
the new, almost black Viola, Black Knight. 

VEGETABLES. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, staged 
•i well-arranged collection of vegetables, in¬ 
cluding Letluces, Broccoli in variety, aud 
Oibbages, of which the valuable early Har¬ 
binger was in fine condition, the hearts hard 
and firm. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON APRIL 26 & 27, 1921. 

OROHID OOMM1TTBH. 

First Glass Certificates. 

Miltonla Venus var. Fascinator, from Mr. H T. Pitt, Stam¬ 
ford Hill; Odontoglossum Rosina var. Invincible from Molars. 
J. and A. MjBean, Ooukabridge. 

Awards of Merit. 

Odontoglossuin Desdemcna from Mr. W. R. Fasey, Snares 
brook (Or.. Mr E. J. Hoym>ur); Miitonia Hycana (the Dell 
variety) from Baron Bruno Schroder, Englefield Green (Ur., Mr. 
J. E. Bchill). 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora —Mr. H. T. Pitt (Or., Mr. Ihurgcod). 
8 ilver Flira Messrs. Charleaworth and i o , Huysards 
Heath ; Mr. J. W. Bird, The Manor Home, West Wickham 
(Gr , Mr. Reddt-n). 

Silver Banksian — Menrs. Rtuart Tow and Oo., Jarvls- 
brook; Messrs. Fluty and Black, Slough; Messrs, banders, St. 
Albans. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE, 

Awards of Merit. 

Rhododendron Bernard Crisp, from Messrs. Waterer, Sons, 
and Crisp, Bag-hot; Rhododendron Britannia from Mr C. B. 
Van Ne*. Boskoop, Holland; Rhododendron Durina Tizia, 
from T. H. Lowimky, 8unninghill; Azalea visoos* piauca, 
from Mr F. ,J. 8trover. South Norwood; Rore Lady Verey. 
frum Mr E J Hicks, Twyford; Aubrietia Attraction, from 
Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch; C*me l*a Fred sande , from 
Messrs. Hander, Ht. Albans ; Cerasus Uizakura, from Mr. R. U. 
Notcutt, Wood midge; Primula chionantha, from Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora.—M essrs. Allwood for Carnations; Mr G. 
Enge.uiaon, 8aff on Walden for Carnations ; Mr. E. J Hicks, 
Twyford.for Roses; Mr. L. Russell, for Azaleas, Anthuriugps. Ac. 

Silvbr Gilt Flora —Messrs. R and G. Cuthbert, South- 
gaie, for Azalea molli", Ac. 

Silver Gilt Grenfsll.—M essrs. W. Cutbush and Son, 
H'gheate 

Silver Grenfell —Messrs Btuart Low and Co., for Carna¬ 
tions and greenhouse plants; Messrs B. R Cant and Sons, for 
Roses ; Mr. B Ladhams, Shirley, Southampton, lor Polyan¬ 
thuses, alpines, Ac. 

Silver Banksian.—M r Geo. Prince. Oxford, for Roses; 
Messrs. Hutton and Sons. Reading, for Schizanthus; Mr J O. 
Allgrove, Slough, for Lilacs and Japanese Maples; M-ssrs. 
Cheat and Sous, Crawley, for flowering shrubs Ac.; Messrs. 
Waterer, Song, and Crisp, for Rhododendron Bernard Crisp; 
Mr J. Reuthe, Keaton, for flowering shrubs; Messrs. Piper and 
Hons. Slough, for alpines, Ac.; Mr M Prchard, Christchurch, 
for alpines, Ac ; Mr. Reginald Prichard, Wimborne, Dorset, for 
alpines; Mr. W. Wells, jun., for alpines, Ac. 

Bronze Flora —Mr. 0. Elliott, for alpines; Messrs. 
R. Tucker and Suns. Oxford, for alpines ; Messrs. Carter Pago 
and Co., London Wall, for Violas, Ac ; Mr. A Olarke, for 
Violas ; Messrs. G. G. Whitelegge, Ltd., for Primulas, Ac ; 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for Irise* and Cheiranthus 
hybrids ; Messrs Maxwell and Beale, for alpines ; Misses 
Hopkins, for alpines; Messrs. Reamsbottom, for Anemones; 
Messrs J. and A H Crook, Oamberley, for Polyanthuses; 
T. H. Lowinsky, for Rhododendrons. 

Bronze Banksian.-M r. E. Hills, for Anemones; Mr. G. W. 
Miller, for Polyanthuses, Ac. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 
Medal. 

Silver Knightian.—M essrs. Sutton and Bona, Reading, for 
•Uection of vegetables. 
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TRADE NOTES. 

Silt Airmen TSosoawkn, Minister for Agri¬ 
culture, speaking recently nt n dinner held in 
connection with the Chamber of Horticul¬ 
ture at the Hotel Cecil, referred to the 
question of diseases and pests among plants. 
He announced that it was proposed to issue 
immediately orders for measures lo be taken 
lo prevent tlie importation of diseased plants 
and other produce from abroad, and also to 
prevent the distribution about the country of 
trees or plants bearing disease. It had also 
been decided to place at tbe disptsuI of 
growers Information as to what were the best 
preventives or remedial means to be taken. 

Thu Entertainments and Arrangements 
Committee, in connection with the fovtli- 
coming International Conference, which is to 
la held in London this year, met on April 
19th at the Chamber of Horticulture. The 
conference will take place at 18, Bedford 
Square on May 251 h and 20th, commencing at 
a.m. each day. There will tie a luncheon 
at I p.m. on (he second day. Delegates io the 
conference will represent the following bodies 
to the number of two each :—Chamber of 
Horticulture. Technical Committee of I he 
Chamber, Federation of British Growers. 
Horticultural Trades Association, and British 
Florists' Federation. 

Gardeners’ Orphan Fund Festival 
Dinner.— The Annual Festival Dinner of I he 
Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund will ho hold 
in l lie Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Slreet, 
on Wednesday, June 22nd. The Right Hon. 
Viscount Elvedeu, M.B., has kindly consented 
to preside on this occasion. The committee 
of the Fund appeals for help to enable it to 
carry on the work of this deserving institu¬ 
tion. and contributions from gardeners will 
l«e especially welcomed. The secretary, Mr. 
Brian Wynne, 19, Bedford Chambers, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2, will be pleased to hear from 
any lady or gentleman wishing to be present 
nt the dinner. 


OBITUARY. 

-MR. ARCHIBALD FINDLAY, 
regret io announce the death, at I lie age 
of eighty, at his residence, Mairslantl. 
Auchterinuclity, on April 21st, of Mr. Archi¬ 
bald Find Hay. He was a native of Fife, and 
bis name will go down lo posterity as the 
raiser of many of our well-known varieties 
of Potatoes. He carried on extensive experi¬ 
ments in the raising of new varieties, among 
which may be mentioned L'p-to-Date (still 
largely grown), British Queen (a great 
favourite with the allotment-holder of to¬ 
day), The Bruce, and the famous Eldorado, 
which during the Potato boom several years 
ago brought such’ extraordinary prices. Be¬ 
sides Mairsland, lie was also the owner of 
fgragholme Manor, in Lincolnshire. As a 
man^of business, Mr. Findlay was held in 
high esteem, and keen regret will be felt at 
Ibt loss of one who lias done so much for the 
Potato. 


correspondence. 

Treatment of Acacias (-7. A. It .).—If your 
Plants are at all straggly, they may, after 
flowering, be pruned into shape, otherwise 
leave them as they are. If there is no need 
to prune them, then pot them at once, using 
as compost loam, leaf soil, and peat In equal 
imrts, vvifh a dash of silver sand. Keep 
them warm until they begin to grow freely, 
when more air may be allowed. When 
growlh is completed, stand them in a sunny 
piace, so that the wood gets firm and hard. 
Remove them indoors in September. Pruned 
plants should not he potted until they have 
brokeu into growth. 
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short replies. 

James Anden .—You say nothing as to 
whether the water in the lank is kept on tile 
move. From what you say, we are of opinion 
Unit the trouble is due to stagnant water. 

- Violet- Caiishm .—See reply to “ J. S.” 

and “ Clydeside ” re “ Fungus on Azalea 

Leaves," p. 250.-77. A\ Hhoemakrr.— Mr. 

Geo. Monro, fruit salesman, Covent Garden, 

London, W.C. 2.-.1/. A. B.—See reply to 

"J. S., Horsham,” and “Clydeside" re 
" Fungus on Azalea Leaves ” in oitr issue of 

April iiOtli, p. 256.- K„ M.— Please make 

your query re Californian bees clearer ; 2, 
yes. you may repot the Yuccas, but you will 
have to be very careful as to watering. It 
would be far betler to plan! them out in the 
ojien air. 


NAMES or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants — Violet Caustoii .—Kindly 
send better specimen of Primrose, and also 

leaves of Currant.- J. A. R .—Acacia 

armata.- It. K. H .—P run us Mahaieb. 


The Cinnamon plant.— I beg fo thank 
F. W.” for his kindness in sending the 
plant of Cinnamon. It is what I wanted, 
and I was very pleased to receive it.—F. M. 
Wilson. 


A MESSAGE TO 
FRUIT GROWERS 
AND GARDENERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR 0. BRADSHAW, the 
well - known Cattle Feeding and Root 
Merchant, of 17, High Street, Chatteris, 
Carobs., member of the Preston and District 
Incorporated Chamber of Commerce, and 
member of the National Federation of 
the Fruit and Potato Trades’ Associations, 
writes on April 20th, 1921, to us as 
follows :— 

Dear Sirs, 

I enclose herewith cheque 
value 11/- for another copy of your 
“ Fruit Grower ” Directory and 
Handbook, which kindly post to 
Mr. F. "W. Elder, 90, Kenfield 



KILLS 
GREEN 
FLY I 


t Aphis and other par den 
pests. Never fails. 

Half a ten spoonful of 
Cirangol makes a large 
pailful of Strong Liquor. 
You are safe in syringing your 
Roses, etc., with Cirengol, non- 
poisonous to plants or humans. Get 
* .tube. Protect your plants. 
Uf all Ironmongers. Seedsmen, 
Florists or post fre». 

TH05. CHRISTY & CO., 1 
4, Old Swan Lane. London. E.C. 


CIRENGOL 


THE 

“WORMIT” COMMERCIAL HIVE 

fa the Ideal for the Smallholder. 

Price 38s. 6d. 

Send for large Illustrated Catalogue of " QUALITY ' 
Bee Appliances. Post free, on application to 

R. STEELE & BRODIE, Wormlt. Fife, Scotland. 


TABORS PREPARED 

GARDEN FISH GUANO. 

Ce’.a right there and makes everything grow. 

HIGHEST ANALYSIS. 

2s. 6d., 4s. 6d„ 8s., 10s. size tins. 

Auik Florists, Seedsmen, or write— 

B. TABOR, Billingsgate Man’facturer, London. 


Street, Glasgow. 

I am delighted with this book; 
IT IS WORTH POUNDS, not 
shillings, and should be in the 
hands of every firm with enter¬ 
prise connected with Agricul¬ 
tural produce and the Fruit 
Trade. 


Send 11/- NOW, and obtain a copy of 
the “Fruit Grower” Directory and Hand¬ 
book for 1921, and you will endorse Mr. 
Bradshaw’s view—an entirely unsolicited 
opinion. 

Address Annuals Dept., 

BENN BROTHERS, LTD, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C.4. 

I WHITE FLY. 1 



BULL’S SHRED FUMIGANT 
KILLS WHITE FLY 

and all Insect PeBts in Greenhouses. 

Supplied by all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 

In pickets, lOd , 1/8, 3/6. Per lb., 7,6, for 20.600 cubic ft. 

BULL’S PLANT FOOD CO. 

Uiir.i.sHA Works: Lewisham, London, s E. 


The Cheapest and by far the best remedy is Cyanide, 
if correctly used by the aid of 

EDWARDS PATENT CYANIDING MACHINE. 

Full Particulars from 

F. C. EDWARDS & SON, Seedsmen, Leeds> 


BAMBOOS 

FROM TWIGS TO YACHT MASTS. 

| 4-feet GARDEN CANES, from 4/- per 100 

Write for Full Price List. 

A F AVI& fill 164 » Lev#r •treat, 

. C. UH YI Co Ot UU», 0lty Roadt LONDON. 


TO ADVERTI8ER8. 
telephone, number 
tratod” is City 9852, 
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Tulip Temptations. 


Ax alluring: (circular reached rue from the 
Continent last autumn, setting forth in glow¬ 
ing terms the advantage to be derived hy 
I lacing an order with the particular firm. On 
the page devoted to Maj;-i1owering Tulips I 
found new beauties as well as old favourites, 
many of I bora—according to the illustration— 
grown by the acre. Here, then, so I thought, 
was an opportunity for obtaining a supply 
anil making good the shortage of the last few 
years, during which time some varieties had 
been hard to procure. I made m,v selection, 
sent off the order along with tlie money, hut 
it was not until neatly three weeks had 
t-l:t] sod, and after I had again written the 
firm, that I received an acknowledgment. On 
the bulbs coming (o hand, a week or ten days 
l iter. 1 found to my surprise that they were 
not so large as English bulbs I had been 
accustomed to have; in fact, one would not 
lie far wrong In describing litem as'“second 
gr ide " bulbs. However, tliey were planted in 
November, each variety separately, and duly 
labelled. About this time there appeared in 
the Press a note warning prospective buyers 
against trailing with Continental firms, anil 
giving just reasons for this. It is a pity, 
perhaps, that the hint could not have been 
given earlier, ns in my own case very few 
have come true lo name, and the flowers are 
not so line as those from English-grown bulbs, 
which are not sent out as first class if they 
are not so. It is the first time for very many 
years that I have made a purchase of bulbs 
oilier limn from a Hritlsh firm, and, having 
burnt my lesson, it will be the last. It was 
not because the bulbs offered were so much 
cheaper Hint. I ordered them, as there was 
really litt lei difference, but owing to the plead¬ 
ing tone adopted by the firm in question for 
a share of English patronage, they having 
lieeu so hard bit by the war. 

It i« with si sense ot' having bean “ had " 
that I recount my experience. II reminds one 
of an old travel advertisement, directed to 
people who went globe Irotting for Iheir holi¬ 
days ami never saw the beauty spots in our 
own land. " See your own country first," 
which may easily, in connection with the pur¬ 
chase of bulbs, be translated, “Ileal with, 
y.nir own people," “ Encourage home in¬ 
dustries," for we know that wo can, and do, 
grow in the Eastern Counties, as welt as in 
other part's of England, bulbs, whether they 
be Tulips or Narcissi, that for quality cannot 
lie surpassed by any that are boomed by Con¬ 
tinental dealers. Few tilings are more dis- 
appointing to ihe one who takes a special in¬ 
terest in <1 spring display, and who watches 
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Campanula Zoysi. (See page 290.) 

during April and May. The little Myrtle-like 
blanches are terminated by a cluster of bright 
rosy buds, at which stage it is, perhaps, most 
attractive, the expanded, flowers being 
pinkish-while and ho freely borne ns to bide 
the tiny leaves.—E. M. 

Pink Indian Mountain Clematis (O. mon- 
tana).—This charming Clematis has been 
flowering since the last days of March. It 
came her? some few years ago when quite a 
small seedling, and was eventually planted to 
furnish a tripod near a large Bromley's Apple- 
tree, into which the long growths soon found 
their way and which to-day (April 18th) are 
garlanded with its lovely flowers. The leaves 
and young shoots show the purplish colouring 
of C. montnna rubens. The flowers, on first 
opening, are deep rose, changing to bright 
pink with age. C. in. rubens, however, grow¬ 
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the development, of the buds day after day, 
to find that instead of beautiful Tulips like 
Mr. Farneombe Sunders, Queen of Hoses, Rev. 
Ewbnnk, Pride of Haarlem, Faust, Ergusle, 
and Orange King, spurious bulbs that are 
scarcely worth the room, to say nothing of the 
time and money wasted upon them, have been 
foisted on him. Midlanded. 


Jlotes of the Week. 


Leiophyllum buxifolium (Sand Myrtle).— 
Tills, one of the most charming Utile shrubs 
we have, flowers in the wildest profusion 


ing quite near, has not yet openefl a bud, a 
characteristic which I have observed in 
former years. It is a delightful climber, and 
although in full bloom at the time, Was not, 
damaged in the slightest degree by the recent 
frosts which destroyed Ihe beauty of so many 
of our choice shrubs. Other charming pink 
and blush coloured varieties are grown here, 
but all are much la lor in coming into bloom.— 
M. S. 

The Crape Hyacinth naturalised.— Pretty 
as are clumps of any of the Grape Hyacinths 
in the border or rock garden, they seem lame 
compared with bulbs naturalised among 
rougher herbage, which accentuates Ihe form 
and colouring of these Muscnris. The lighter 
blues, in particular, are lovely when grown in 
this way, and are much prettier than when 
planted in -big clumps. This will occur in 
course of time, but we ilo not care to wait for 
tbo seeds to germinate and produce, in due 
course, bulbs of flowering size. T have been 
enjoying such a group under the slight shade 
of Spines ennescens.—S. Ahxott. 

Daphne pontica. —I recently canto across a 
plant of this growing beneath a group of the 
Snowy Mespilus, where it is praetionlly- 
liidden from view, tn this apparently ideal 
position It bad spread to an enormous size, 
measuring 13 .feet in diameter, tbo branches 
as they touched the ground having layered 
themselves freely. It was the sweet fragrance 
of its flowers which attracted my attention, 
and I found the whole shrub a mass of bloom. 
The flowers are yellowish-green, with a purple 
base, anil are thickly clustered around the 
base of the young shoots. This Daphne 
comes from Asia Minor, having been intro¬ 
duced as far back ns 1752. I Is low evergreen 
character renders It a desirable shrill) for 
grouping beneath summer-leafing trees on the 
outskirts of the garden or near, woodland 
paths, where its fragrant, if not conspicuous, 
flowers are a pleasant surprise to passers-by. 
—E. M. 

A beautiful Pearl Bush (Exochordn Oiruldi). 
Attractive ns most of ttiis genus ate in bloom, 

1 think in point of beauty litis newcomer sur¬ 
passes them nil. Today (April 15th) I have 
been admiring n well-flowered specimen 
which, by reason of its large frilled flowers, at 
once appeals to one. The flowers, each 

2 inches in diameter, arc freely borne In 
terminal racemes of from 4 inches to 5 inches 
in length. These are so freely borne that the 
bush resembles a tank of snowy whiteness. 
Another attraction Is tlie ri>se-purplc colour¬ 
ing of tiie young shoot]*. It. is a graceful 
slirul) .anil of more than ordinary attraction, 
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I he racemes of flowers appearing from every 
leaf-axil, the slender branches touching Ihe 
ground. These branches, when cut, are de¬ 
lightful for indoor decoration, the tender 
leaves and snow-white flowers lasting fresh 
for several days. It comes from China and 
was introduced to this country In 1909.— 
M. G. M. 

Narcissus Emperor.— Going through numer¬ 
ous gardens and policies where Daffodils a to 
largely planted I liave been struck by the 
favour shown to that grand old Daffodil Em¬ 
peror, which Is to be met with throughout 
the length and breadth of tlie land and in 
countless numbers That It deserves this 
favour cannot be gainsaid. Many of the 
novelties will sink into obscurity while Ibis 
grand Daffodil Is still in high favour.—A 
Garden Wanderer. 

Trillium grandiflorum. — The Trinity 
flowers arc lovely now (end of April) in a 
shady part of the garden among Ihin llireh 
saplings associated with Dodecalheons and 
various Anemones. I do not find them in¬ 
crease very rapidly, but think perhaps tlie 
situation is not quite damp enough for them, 
ns they appreciate n moist place. Still, they 
look very healthy and flower freely every 
year. The best time to move them seeing to 
be while they are in active growth.—N. L. 

Anemone nemorosa Trehane.— It will un¬ 
doubtedly be a good many years before this 
little Anemone is widely distributed. I have 
been growing it several years, and although 
my three or four plants are healthy and two 
have this season produced flowers that are 
evidently normal in size and colour, there are 
no signs of increase. There are no stocks of 
this Anemone in Ihe country. One may look 
through a dozen hardy plant lists without 
finding it, and I am sure that some few years 
will elapse before it becomes at all plentiful, 
if it ever does, for apparently it needs Ideal 
conditions for its welfare. I have it growing 
on a small rockery about 0 inches above the 
ground-level, the rooting medium being mainly 
leaf-soil. This Anemone is ns distinct ns if 
is charming, the bright red blooms having 
quite a line effect when expanded in the 
spring sunshine. It, is of a stiff, erect habit, 
growing about R inches high. No collection 
of this class of Anemone is complete without 
this truly delightful kind. I fancy that it is 
a stand from rosea major, which, with age, 
takes on a decided pink tint. This variety is, 
however, rather capricious with me, and does 
not increase like the blue-flowered kinds.—J. 
Cornhill. 

Injury by cold winds and frost.— The mild 
and sunny weather experienced during 
February and March resulted in many hardy 
trees and shrubs bursting into growtli and 
flower before their normal time. During I lie 
early half of April many plants that should 
really he dormant until May opened their 
flowers, and blossoms were to be seen on every 
hand. Rhododendrons being specially pro¬ 
minent. Then but ween tile 141 h and 24th came 
bitterly cold winds, sunny days and frosty 
nights, with the result that not only were 
blossoms killed wholesale, but young siiools 
and leaves were shrivelled up as if burnt. 
Great masses of Rhododendrons have not a 
single perfect, flower left, the only existing 
blossoms being those on plants well sheltered 
and shaded from wind and bright, sun. 
Duvidia luvolucrntn has suffered severely. 
Once before I have known its leaves Injured, 
but never so severely as at present. It lias 
been regarded as a late starter and one of the 
most dependable of new plants, but it was 
excited into premature growth this year and 
fell an easy victim to I lie cold. Common 
trees like Cherries, Crab Apples, and Plums 
bad tlieir flowers injured Itolli ivy wind and 
bail, whilst Idlac blossom looks putty and 
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pinched, the white-flowered varieties being 
browned. On many Magnolias every flower 
was killed, whilst leaves aud young wood were 
crippled. Ribes speelosum, always an early 
shrub to start Into growtli. lias been crippled 
twice this year. Plants that have come 
through practically unscathed are the 
Heathers, whilst the varieties of Prunus 
serrulate me, perhaps, less hard lilt Ilian the 
European kinds.—K. 

Iris Tolmieana. —This charming Iris is 
showing very well for bloom' this year, the 
flowering stems being well advanced, though 
much before their usual time. Iu a family 
noted for the beauty of its flowers it is diffi¬ 
cult to say which is the most beautiful, but 
tills species can lay claim to be as beautiful 
as any, the soft lilac-grey colour being very 
attractive. I find other early-flowering Irises 
very free-blooming this year, some of the 
clumps simply crowded with flowering stems. 
—N. L. 

Aster Amellus.— So pleased have I been with 
the effect of a few plants of this ’dwarf 
Aster growing in a retaining wall, ihat I am 
putting in a lot more plants in a similar posi¬ 
tion this spring, including such lino varieties 
. as King George, Beauty of Ronsdorf, and 
Ultramarine. The woody, almost, shrubby 
nature of this class of Asters seems to make 
them suitable for a wall, and the dry condi¬ 
tions obtaining have certainly agreed with 
them. The soil, a mixture of sand and leaf- 
mould, Is hot and dry, and the wall faces 
south, but the Asters have never suffered in 
the least from want of moisture. I am think¬ 
ing of trying Aster Thomson! in the same 
wall —O. C. 

Canterbury Bells in pots.— 1 read wit It 
interest the article by J. Cornhill in your 
issue of March 19th,’ page 1<!2. upon the cul¬ 
ture of Canterbury Bells for early bloom in 
pots. I do not consider tlie method he advo¬ 
cates nt all necessary. The method of lifting 
from .the open ground which Mr. Cornhill 
condemns is undoubtedly the one to adopt 
when one lias to consider labour. I strongly 
advise those who have not given the lifting 
method a trial to do so. I have never seen, 
nor wish to see, better specimens than I lmd 
last year grown in Ihe latter way, and there 
is every indication that, this year's plants will 
lie equally fine. It would lie interesting to 
know what method Messrs. .lames Carter em¬ 
ployed to grow those they exhibited at Hie 
Chelsea Show last year.—A. Wainwhight, 
Hntchfield End Gardens. Cobham. 

Choisya ternata and snails. —In common 
with many tilings alike in fruit-trees, shrubs, 
and several ordinary garden flowers, Cboisya 
ternata was badly nipiied by the frosts of 
April 151b and Kith. My big bush is in a 
sheltered position fully exposed to Ihe sun. 
The mild winter was responsible for early 
bud development. The exceptional sunshine 
of early April developed it, and now it lias, 
paid tile penalty. This, as noted, is a big 
bush, and for several seasons it grew strongly 
and looked Ihe picture of health, but last 
year I noticed llie leaves a bit. sickly with a 
tendency to go off in one or two brandies. 
On making an examination I discovered (lint 
a small colony of snails had eaten nearly ail 
1 tie bark for some distance up tlie stem. I 
had planted a batch of double white Arabia 
about a yard a 11 round the buslt, and, having 
remained undisturbed for a couple of seasons, 
it. proved a safe retreat for 1 lie snails. I 
think the plant will pull round nil right. The 
injury did not nffect the development of bud 
and expansion of flower (only the frost 
> Intervened), but if gave it a decided 
check, and the above is noted in case 
Gardening readers have plants of this 
beautiful shrub In outlying places where it 
would be liable to lie similarly affected.— 
E. I!. S , Hardtrvk. 
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CheirartthuS mutabilis — What a delightful 
plant this little alpine Wallflower is for sunny 
spots on the rock garden, where the deep, licit 
colouring of Us deliciously fragrant blooms 
quickly arrests attention. It Is of compact 
growth, with dark green leaves from among 
which spikes of rich bronze and purple floweis 
appear freely in early April.—E. M. 

Dicentra eximia.— Always one of the ca idler 
of spring flowers, this is very forward this 
season, the delicate green Maidenhair-like 
foliage and the drooping crimson flowers be¬ 
ing veil advanced at the beginning of April. 
It Is a pretty subject for a somewhat shaded 
spot, and has a wonderfully long period of 
flowering, lasting over several months. The 
plants can be left to themselves year after 
year, although they are naturally I letter for 
being broken up nml replanted every two or 
three years if time can be spared.—W. O. C. 

The Japanese Quinces.— What is the best 
way to use the Japanese Quinces in the gar¬ 
den, on a wall', or away from It? In many 
districts they are hardly ever seen except on 
a wall, nml In some cases are spurred in 
annually. Are they not prettier in a semi 
wild condition or grown ns a dividing hedge 
in a garden? They do not need the wall pro¬ 
tection. which might be devoted to something 
of a more tender nature, while they are lovely 
as a hedge, or a buslt, or trailing over rough 
banks as some of them will do. There is now 
a good variety, and a collection of the best is 
sure to give pleasure to anyone who can ap¬ 
preciate bright flowers.—Ess. 

Pyrus Halllana \syn. 1\ Parkmafini).—A 
group of this elegant tree is now very attrac¬ 
tive. Ihe slender and somewhat pendent 
branches being laden with a profusion of deep 
rose-coloured flowers borne in clusters of six 
or seven. The little flower-stalks, being 
tinged with .purple, appear to infuse this same 
colour into the base of Ihe petals. In its free- 
spreading growth this pretty tree resembles 
the better known and no less beautiful I*. 
Mains floribunda, but in its general habit and 
darker-coloured flowers it, is distinct. It is, 
jierhnps. seen at its best, when lit tip by the 
sun, the grout) under (hose conditions present - 
ing a crimson shade. It was introduced from 
Japan about IRfi^by Dr. Ilail, whose name it 
bears.—G. M .S. 

Snake's Head < Frrtillariu Melengris) in tho 
Crass. —These are very suitable for natural¬ 
ising in the Grass where it is not mown early. 
In this elegant native species we get a great 
variety of colours embracing pure white, rose, 
and purple shades, most of the coloured forms 
rendered more attractive by chequered mark¬ 
ings. Great, colonies of these are now bloom¬ 
ing by tiie waterside. Grown thus, llic 
colonies Increase both in size and beauty each 
year, the moist conditions being much to their 
taste. There is scarcely a more graceful 
flower titan the Snake's-liead Fritillary, with 
its solitary, frail, bell-like flowers poised on 
slender wiry stems. These are also very 
effective over a carpet of other dwarf plants 
in the moist corners otf the rock garden.— 
E. M. 

The Sweet Sultan and slugs.— This annual 
appears to possess an irresistible attraction 
lo slugs which in a night will destroy a pro¬ 
mising clump in its early stages. Even when 
dusted with soot these minute pests, when 
l lie effects of t tic soot piass, play havoc wit it 
seedlings. Fortunately, however, the Sweet 
Sultan is amenable to transplanting, and if n 
line or two of seed be sown in n cold-frame 
tiie resulting seedlings, when sufficiently 
strong to withstand the ravages of slugs, may 
be put out where they are to bloom with 
every prospect of success. Another annual 
to which. I have observed, slugs are very 
partial, is Hie charming Phaoelia campnnu- 
larin, but they can tic circumvented in Ihe 
manner mentioned in Ihe case of Sweet 
Suit an. --Kirk. 
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TREES AflD SHRUBS. 

The Importance of Mulching Trees and Shrubs. 


be manure, which, to say (he least, is un¬ 
sightly and often repulsive ill the flower 
garden. 

Tile finest anti most satisfactory material 
for large fruit-trees, shrubs, and climbers I 
have yet found is Iiracken, which is clean, 
goad in colotfr, cannot lie displaced by birds, 
mi,I answers the purpose admirably. It is 
. Iso clean and pleasant, to walls upon when 
attending to the various subjects. It Is free 
from weeds and will prevent Ibem growing 
where used. I have tried a greiit many sub- 
K'llntes. as rough hay. straw, lawn grass, 
e'e., hut I do not like these in the garden, 

I n- their use involves a good ileal of time in 
destroying the weeds resulting from their 
introduction. Lawn grass mowings arc cer¬ 
tainly useful ami conserve moisture to a con¬ 
siderable extent, bur. apart from the un¬ 
pleasant odour arising when used iu any 
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adds to Ike general effect. I live in a district 
Where Iiracken is fairly plentiful, and in that 
respect aVu more fortunate than many, but the 
more 1 use it ami become accustomed to the 
advantages resulting therefrom, the more do 
I see the necessity of its use as a mulch in 
hot weather. Where the soil is heavy tills 
(•racks badly during dry spells, and fruit-trees 
particularly sustain serious damage, which 
is soon apparent owing to the strain placed 
upon the roots. This a good mulch will pre¬ 
vent. In tile ease of serious drought any 
rough material should be used for this pur¬ 
pose. even though it means an introduction of 
weeds. E. M. 


Cupressus Lawsoniana dying. —In the gar¬ 
den here I have a good many Cupressus 
Lawson Inna which up till last summer were 
fine trees, each from lo feel to 20 feet la 


height. About May last yearn few branches 
turned brown, and that continued nil summer 
till one or two trees were completely dis¬ 
figured. They did not seem to go hack much 
during the winter, but I notice some more 
going back this year. Would any reader give 
me a likely cause of this, and can it be 
checked in any way? The soil here is very 
good; fairly heavy. Last winter was one of 
the mildest we have experienced for a good 
many years — only 17 degrees of frost. In 
the winter of 1!»20 we had til degrees of frost. 
—R. W., Ilridgrof Karn. 


Viburnum bitchuense. 

Tins Viburnum reaeuibleo in many resiiects 
Y r . Carles!, and lias been named V. Carlesi 
vnr. syringitlorum. The chief difference be¬ 
tween the two plants lies in the smaller 
flowers and longer and looser inflorescence 
of the present species. Of the two, V. 
Carlesi appears to be the better plant, as the 
flowers are not only larger, but the in¬ 
florescence is more shapely. In both In¬ 
stances the flowers possess an exquisite fra¬ 
grance, a character that is not general iu the 
genus. It should not be planted iu cold dis¬ 
tricts, for it is spring tender, commencing 
to grow and flower very early, usually April, 
tlie tender shoots being liable to injury by 
cold winds uud frosty nights. It is, how¬ 
ever, an excellent little shrub for the southern 
counties, where it should be planted in light 
and warm I,winy soil. Propagation is by cut¬ 
tings. D. 


The Early-flowering Spiraeas, 

The shrubby Spirieas are divided into two 
distinct groups, according to the maimer in. 
which the flowers are produced. In one 
group they appear from wood matured the 
previous year, whereas iu the other the 
flowers terminate the current 'season's 
growth. Tills necessitates different cultural 
treatment for I lie sjiecies belonging to the 
two groups. Those that flower on the cur¬ 
rent season's wood give the best results when 
printed back moderately bard and thinned 
severely during late winter ; but similar 
treatment of the other group would mean the 
destruction of the flower-buds. Regular 
pruning of tills group is unnecessary, all 
that is required being an occasional thinning 
and cutting back of overgrown bushes* the 
correct lime for doing this being immediately 
nfter flowering is over. The flowering period 
may commence as early as February, but 
usually towards tiie end of March, arid is 
continued by one species or another until 
early June, late April and early May being 
the best time. Fortunately, most of them 
can be depended upon to flower freely every 
year. A few are less satisfactory, for they 
require a sunnier climate than ours to en¬ 
sure the best results ; also, there are one or 
I wo that are spring tender. They begin to 
grow very early, and the young shoots suffer 
from cold winds and late frosts. The ma¬ 
jority are, however, perfectly hardy, and are 
available for general planting throughout 
the country. Loamy soil of good quality is 
required by the Spinous, for they are hun¬ 
gry shrubs, and need a good deal of rich 
food lo enable them to continue growing and 
flowering satisfactorily for an indefinite 
period. It is a good plan to give them a 
little assistance occasionally by tiie applica¬ 
tion of a surface dressing of decayed 
manure to tiie ground immediately above the 
roots in spring, or liquid manure may lie 
given now and then during the growing 
period. They require a light position, but 
should tie sheltered from rough or cold 
winds. In most instances propagation can 
be effected by means of cuttings of half-ripe 
shoots inserted in sandy soil in a close and 
slightly warm franK^in •fpty’-j but where dif- 
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A mulch In some form or oilier should now 
be applied to trees and shrubs, especially 
fruit-trees, in order to prevent undue 
evaporation as tin sun increases in power. 
Trees, especially those trained to hot, sunny 
walls and carrying heavy crops of fruit, de¬ 
rive immense benefit from such treatment. 
The same applies lo climbing plants growing 
in restricted positions where tile soil about 
their roots quickly becomes dust-dry. If Ibis 
Is counteracted by a covering of some surface 
inaleiial a great improvement in the health of 
the j 1 nils is quickly observed. This need not 


quantity, tiie birds will scatter them upon 
tiie paths and other places where they are not 
required. Iiracken defeats these feathered 
friends, for, clinging together like so much 
wire netting, the birds fail to move it. When 
mulching beds of very choice Roses and oilier 
plants on tiie warm and sandy Surrey soils I 
have invariably used Cocoa-fibre^, limn which, 
for this special purpose, nothing looks better 
or is more satisfactory for the greater part 
of the summer, as the colour Is excellent and 
it prevents the splashing of choice I logon las 
and other flowers, keeps down weeds, and 


Viburnum bitchuense. 
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■Acuity is experienced in raising plants by 
tills means, recourse should lie had to seeds 
or layering. Branches pegged down Into 
light soil in March may be detached ns 
well rooted plants the following antunin. 
Plants that appear to be deteriorating should 
he removed, and their places liliod with 
young plants. In addition lo the Spinras 
being such useful shrubs for the outdoor 
garden, they are also valuable for forcing 
for conservatory or greenhouse decoration 
from Christmas onwards. Plants grown 
specially for the purpose are preferable lo 
those lifted from the shrubbery, for they 
may he restricted to flowering wood, and 
should only be used as comparatively small 
plants. 

Of I lie numerous species and varieties 
available, the following will he found to he 
a good selection : — 

Spiiuea Alto uta is tit the same time one of 
the best of the Spinras ami one of the 
very best early-flowering shrubs. It is of 
hybrid origin, and is thought to contain 
blood of Ihreo species—S. Thuubergl, 9. 
crenata, and S. hypericifolia. It is usually 
at its best when moderately young, and not 
more than 4 feet high, for at that lime the 
slender, wiry branches grow to a consider¬ 
able length, and produce a head of glisten¬ 
ing-white flowers from almost every bud, the 
whole plant, in April, appearing to be 
covered by a white sheet. It may glow 8 
feet high, but the older it becomes the 
shorter are tlie flowering shoots. Layering 
is the most satisfactory means of increase. 

9. bbacteata is a June-flowering shrub, 4 
feet to 8 feet high, native of Japan. In this 
case the clusters of white flowers terminate 
short shoots produced from the buds of lusl 
year’s wood. It is a very beautiful shrub 
when at its best. Another very lovely bush 
is the May-flowering 

9. canescexs. This is a native of the 
Himalaya. It forms a shrub upwards of 12 
feet high, willi long, graceful branches 
clothed with rather small, grey-green leaves. 
All along the shoots flat heads of flowers are 
borne, and it is difficult lo imagine a more 
beautiful object than a well-grown and well- 
flowered plant. 

9. cm: mata is a slender-braucliPd shrub, 
feet or 4 feet high, with small leaves and 
white flowers, produced during May. It is a 
native of S.E. Europe, the Caucasus, and 
Siberia. A species suitable for tile rock gar¬ 
den is found in 

9. oKCUMnn.NS, a prostrate plant, bearing 
white’ flowers freely. It is a native of tlie 
Tyrol. 

9. IIk.nryi is otic of the newer Chinese spe¬ 
cies, and a connecting link between the early 
and late flowering kinds. The creamy-wliile 
flowers, borne in heads 2 Inches acros-s, ter¬ 
minate short twigs from old wood. The 
flowering time is Julie. 

9. piti’NiFoi.iA is better known by its 
double-flowered variety than by t lie type. II 
is a native of China, grows 5 feet or (i feet 
high, and bears Its small, double while 
flowers freely front the buds along the whole 
length of the previous year's wood in April. 
Unfortunately, the flowers arc susceptible to 
injury by frost, and frequently suffer out of 
doors. It is, however, a most useful and 
beautiful plant for forcing. 

9. Thonbergi is a charming bush from 
China. It is the earliest to bloom, its normal \ 
flowering time being late March and early 
April, although it is sometimes in bloom in 
February. Its maximum height is 4 feet to 
5 feet, hut it is usually at its best when 2 feet 
to 3 feet high. At that time it is a shapely 
bush, and the slender, wiry branches, clothed 
with tiny, bright green, dainty leaves, are of 
graceful oulline. The flowers are white and 
star-like, and they are borne freely. 

S. TKILOSATA is a Northern Aria tic shrub. 4 
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feet, or more high, lx j aring. In June, umbels 
of white flowers on short shoots from I lie 
previous year's wood. 

9. Van IIoittki is really a betler plant 
than the-last-named, although somewhat like 
it in appearance. It is a hybrid, growing 
fi feel high, with a graceful outline, and 
bears heads of white flowers freely in June. 
It * may be used as a specimen bush or as a 
group. 

Although several others might be named, 
these are sufficient to direct attention to an 
exceedingly useful group of shrubs. 1>. 


Shrubs for Verandah. 

I would he much obliged if you could give 
me a selection of shrubs (flowering) (1 > ever¬ 
green, (21 deciduous, to bloom in (1) spring, 
(2) summer, (3) njulumii, (4i winter, suitable 
for pots iu a verandah open lo the air, facing 
south, in South Devon. The roof of the 
verandah is opaque glass. M. L. V. 

[Shrubs, either deciduous or evergreen, to 
flowey in the depth of winter are scarce. Of 
evergreens there are Lnuruslinus, I.oniceru 
fragrant), and L. Standislii. A liltle later on, 
towards the spring, there are such deciduous 
subjects as Forsytlila suspensa and C'liimon- 
nntiius fragrans (Winter Sweet). In early 
spring we have Magnolia stellata and M. eon- 
spieua- a little later Azalea mollis, A. sinen¬ 
sis, or Ghent Azaleas, all of which are de¬ 
ciduous. Of evergreen shrubs there are the 
early - flowering Rhododendrons, of I lie 
Nobleuiimn typo, which no doubt willt you 
would commence flowering in January. V 
selection made from other varieties would 
carry you through till May. or a little later. 
Other charming evergreen shrubs for spring 
flowering would bq t'liolsya ternala, Andro¬ 
meda iloribunda, Kalinin latifolia, Olearla 
Guiini, and, later on, the Weigelas. Of de¬ 
ciduous shrubs for the same period there are 
the Guelder Hose, Staphyleu colchlca Deutzia 
gracilis, and D. crenata. During tlie* summer 
there are Olearia Ilaasli, Veronica Traversi. 
I’hlomis frutieosa, the. Pomegranate (Puniea 
Granalum), the Itotlle Brush (Cnllisteuion 
specio-sumi, Oleanders in variety, and Myrtles 
among evergreens. Of deciduous shrubs for 
the same period there are Hydrangea 
japonica, II. liorlensis and ils varieties, and 
the so-called Lemon-scented Verbena (A leys'a 
(•fl rindora). For autumn there are wany*of 
the Veronicas suitable for the purpose, having 
flowers ranging from white to blue and 
various shades of pink and red-—one named 
Autumn Glory carries tine spikes of blue 
flowers—Bucryplria pLnnatifolia, and Cnryop- 
leris mastacanthus. Hydrangea panieulat.il 
grnndlflora is a fine autumn-flowering de¬ 
ciduous subject. Although chiefly valuable 
as a berry-bearing evergreen shrub, you 
would find l’ernettyn mucronata a line thing 
for wilder decoration. The berries are borne 
in great profusion, and vary in colour from 
pink lo dark red.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rubus deliciosus.—This is one of the best 
of the Brambles for garden work, for It. is less 1 
rampant, than many species, and its in¬ 
dividual flowers are more attractive. A 
native of the ltoeky Mountains, it has been 
known in this country for about 100 years, 
for it was discovered in 1820 and sent here 
sum afterwards. It forms a spreading bush 
0 feet lo 10 feet high, with unarmed branches 
which continue to grow and flower for many 
years, instead of, ns in many species, flowcr : 
ing and fruiting once and then dying and 
giving place to young shoots from the root- 
stock. The white flowers, each about 2 inches 
across, are produced in May on short shoots 
from matured wood of the previous year. At 
Hist sight the flowers might be mistaken lor 


those of a wild Itose. Planted in good loamy 
soil it grows freely, and soon forms a goodly 
specimen. Xo regular pruning is necessary, 
all that Is required being the removal now 
and then of worn-out wood. Cuttings can lie 
rooted if inserted iu sandy soil in a close 
frame in July, although they are not easy to 
root.. A more rapid and certain means of 
propagation is to layer the branches in 
spring. Propagation can also tie carried out 
by seeds, although Ibis is not always jos- 
sible, particularly if it is desired to increase 
a siiecial plant which may have exceptionally 
large flowers. Fruits do not set freely in this 
country, and they are not very palatable.—D. 


GARDE# PESTS AflD FRlEflDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cedrus atlantica unhealthy.— I have a very 
handsome tree, Cedrus atlantica, in my gar¬ 
den here. At present it is in full beauty, 
being covered with young shoots. Yesterday 
my gardener, noticing a dripping on a garden 
seal below the tree, discovered that the over¬ 
hanging bough was covered with myriads of 
small beetles, of which I send you some speci¬ 
mens herewith. The insects are only ou the 
bark, nut on the spines, so though so nume¬ 
rous would escape nollce without close ex¬ 
amination. I shall tie much obliged if you 
can tell me : <li What tills blight is; (2l 
whether il will damage Iho tree : (3) and if 
there is any remedy.— Arthur C- Livutu- 
stoxe, L<u nitwitli. 

I 

[The insect received for examination 
found on your Cedrus atlantica is not a 
beetle, but an a,phis, a species of Laehnus. It 
will injure the tree by feeding upon the 
young shoots and leaves. The tree may be 
cleared of the pest by spraying it. several 
times at intervals of three or four days willi 
a paraffin wash. A suitable wash can be 
made by dissolving half a pound of soft soap 
In one gallon of boiling water. Into that well 
stir one pint of paraffin, making up to six 
gallons with Clear water as soon as the oil 
and soap are ineor[xj rated. Use a syringe or 
spraying machine.] 

Aphis on the Kadonna Lily.— 1 never re¬ 
member having seen my Lilium cauddduni 
plants attacked by greenfly before, but this 
year they are. suffering from this plague. 
The pests are not readily noticed, a<s they 
congregate right in the centre of the flower¬ 
ing stems, and are almost hidden up, their 
presence being revealed first by the while 
discarded skins, which often give warning of 
the presence-of greenfly before the creatures 
themselves are noticed.' Coincident with 
Ibis attack upon mature plants is an attack 
uixtn some young plants in a box grown froln 
scales, in quite another part of the garden. 
One needs to have the eyes of Argus lo de¬ 
tect in time the various pests' which plants 
are liable to. These attacks on I/Hies arc 
the more noticeable willi me, ns I have seen 
very few aphides on other plants as yet, 
though I have been on the look-out for them 
this spring, remembering a terrible visita¬ 
tion I had last spring after a similarly mild 
winter.—X. L. 

Wasps. —Tlie first, queen wnep of the pre¬ 
sent season was killed on April 18th. This 
reminds me that these destructive insects— 
dangerous, loo—may he more plentiful than 
usual. The winter and spring were very 
mtld, and hibernating wasps would not only 
be less affected by extremes of weather, but 
they would, in addition, be earlier on the 
wing than usual. Every queen wasp killed 
now means a nest less (o contend with at the 
fruit-ripening season, and a vigilant watch 
for such ought to be kept from now onward. 
—\V. McG. 
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POOR PLANTS. 

The Huntsman’s Horn (Sarracenia). 


The Sarracenias, natives of N. America, are 
lialf-hardy perennials, growing from 0 inches 
or 8 inches to 18 inches or 3 feet high. The 
fully-developed leaves of all are more or less 
trumpet-shaped, with a lid like a penthouse 
arching over the mouth, though held quite 
stationary, and never closing down over it. 
These lids are elegant in shape and in one 
kind quaintly hooded, while their surface te 
netted with highly-coloured streaks and veins. 
All the species have variously-shaped leaves, 
some resembling a knife-blade, and others 
Hanged or linear. The flowers, large and 
conspicuous, are borne on smooth, rounded 
stems*, which may he shorter or longer than 
the leaves, and are naked save for three 
rounded bracts just below’ the flower. The 


honey-glands as an attraction to the flies, and 
below these a smooth and waxy slide-zone, 
followed by a zone of depressed hairs, and at 
the bottom a liquid, in which the captive in¬ 
sects are drowned and digested. 

t'/i’LTUKE.—The cultivation of these plants 
is easy iu a greenhouse, and we have even 
seen a collection thriving in a cold pit. But 
to grow line specimens a warm greenhouse is 
required. Sarracenias like their roots in 
water and their leaves in the sun. After the 
leaves reach maturity a lower temperature 
may be maintained, and in July or August 
the plants may lx* placed outside on a 
sheltered walk in the full sunshine. When so 
hardened off in autumn a greenhouse or frame 
just free from frost suffices for the w’intcr. 



Sarracenia Mitchclliana. 


flower* are nodding and regular, consisting of 
five persistent greenish sepals and live fiddle¬ 
shaped petals, which are often highly coloured 
and soon drop or fade away. The anthers 
are yellow* and densely clustered just below 
the weed-bearing capsule, while one of the 
most striking points about these flowers is the 
great size of the inverted, umbrella-shaped 
stigmas. These hang below the nodding 
flowers, and one of their uses would appear to 
be the retention of the fugacious anthers and 
their i>o]len in order to render fertilisation 
more certain. 

The pitcher-like leaves of the Sarracehias 
grow in tufts or rosettes, each tube widening 
more or loss towards its mouth. There is a 
green flange or leafy wing along their under 
side, which probably serves as a guide for the 
insects which frequent these plants. The 
fixed hood or lid projects more or less over 
the open mouth of the pitcher, and the smooth 
and glossy lip of the tube is folded over in¬ 
wards. but not in so marked a w r ay as witli 
Nepenthes. Just inside the pitchers there are 


The plants should be repoited when growth 
begins, in January or February, into pots 
filled nearly half full of crocks, with the roots 
in a compost of peat and fibrous loom, char¬ 
coal. and clean Sphagnum Moss. The plants 
should be firmly potted, and the erowms and 
rhizomes raised a little above the rim. Plenty 
of water is required, especially during active 
growth, but at no time should, they become 
dry. The pots may be placed in shallow* pans 
of w*ater, and are best arranged on a sunny 
shelf, where they can be syringed gently three 
or foul* times each day while growing freely, 
in order to keep insect pests at bay. 

Improvement among Sarracenias has been 
going on, for many years, and there are now 
many very handsome kinds, among them 

S. FLAY A CIOANTEA, Which WitS giVCIl Ull 
Award of Merit when shown at one of the 
Temple show’s by the late Mr. Bruce, of 
Cliorlton-eum-Hardy, near Manchester. In 
this fine form the pitchers are each from 
2J feet to 3 feet high, of a pale-green colour, 
and widening regularly from the base up¬ 


wards. The lid measures 4 inches to (> inches 
across, and is finely veined with crimson, 
the flowers very large and of a deep yellow 
colour. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carnation British Triumph.— A collection 
which does not include this is, I consider, in¬ 
complete. On account of the difficulty many 
amateur cultivators find in propagating cut¬ 
tings fewer plants are found in collections 
than would be the case were the cuttings 
quite easy to strike. By chance, or accident, 
I found a fairly sure way to strike the cut¬ 
tings both in the autumn and spring. Olie 
year, instead of discarding the old plants, I 
planted them out between row*s of Black 
Currant bushes. In August cuttings were 
plentiful, so I inserted them in sand in a large 
box placed on the north side of a wall. Nearly 
every cutting rooted in about six weeks. I 
have followed the plan every autumn since. 
In the spring time my cuttings, inserted in a 
fairly deep bed of sand in the usual way, 
prove disappoiutiug and fail to root. But, by 
placing a layer of leaf-soil—very fine—half an 
inch deep in the bottom of a box, and then 
sand, washed previously to remove mud, 
1 inch deep, or barely that, on the leaf-soil, 
the cuttings root readily. Of course, 1 watch 
them closely, and maintain the sand in a uni¬ 
form state of moisture. By putting the box 
on the soil of a border there is not niiicli diffi¬ 
culty in keeping the ingredients in the box 
motet without having to apply water fre¬ 
quently.—G. G. B. 

Small-growing species of Cyrtanthus.— 

These, which form a pretty and interesting 
class of greenhouse bulbs, do uot seem to be 
grown to the same extent as they were a 
generation or so ago. They are of very easy 
culture, and will flower throughout t lie 
greater pari of the year. During the winter 
they go partially to rest, but not to the same 
exteut as most bulbous plants. The bulbs, 
which are about the size of those of a Snow’- 
drop, bear a few Grass-like leaves. The 
flower-spike, which reaches a height of 
12 inches lo 15 inches, is' terminated by a 
loosely-disposed cluster of flowers.. In¬ 
dividually, they are of a tubular shape, some¬ 
what curved, about 1£ inches long, and l inch 
across the expanded mouth. Treated much 
as a Pelargonium, except that they need to be 
kept eomew’hat drier in winter, these Cyr- 
tanthi will do w*ell. The best are C. angnsti- 
folius (orange scarlet), C. lutescens (yellow). 
C. Mackepi (white), and C. Maeowani (bright, 
crimson). 

The Tasmanian Laurel (Anopteris gUindu- 
losa).—This is a very ornamental greenhouse 
shrub that flowers during the spring. It 
forms a freely-branched, somewhat upright, 
habited specimen, w*ell furnished with dee]), 
glossy-green leave*?. The flowers, which are 
borne in erect racemes^are saucer-shaped, 
about £ inch in diameter, and pure white in 
colour. It was introduced from Tasmania in 
1823, and used at one time to be kept in stock 
by nurserymen who made a speciality of 
hard-wooded plants, but now* it Is very rarely 
seen. This Anopteris. when in bloom, sug¬ 
gests ail affinity to Clethra arborea, but it 
really belongs to I he Saxifraga family. 

Aloysia citriodora. —While putting in cut¬ 
tings of the Lemon-scented Verbena the other 
day I was reminded that some people find 
cuttings of this favourite, plant, not very 
easily struck. The whole secret, it appears to 
me, is to keep the cuttings from wiltiug from 
the time they go in until they are rooted. 
Thte can be accomplished b\\ keeping them 
close in the propagating case, or if no case is 
available let a pot be filled half full of light, 
sandy soil, and after inserting the cuttings 
place a sheet of glass over the fop. This ex¬ 
cludes the air, and with judicious watering 
every cutting will root. Such, at any rate, 
is my experience.— A Scottish Garhexer. 
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A Harmful Orchard Pest: 

The Apple-sucker. 

One of the more harmful iiesls of Hie Apple, 
holli In the British Isles and on the Continent 
of Europe, is the Apple-sucker. This insect 
belongs to Ihe same order as aphides and 
capsid bugs, which obtain their food by suck¬ 
ing the sail of plants through minute holes 
and so injure and kill the trees affected, 
especially when the latter are young. The 
chief damage done by the Apple-sucker is 
wrought on the flower-buds and flowers. The 
insects attack Die buds and later the stems of 
the blossoms. They drain away Die sap and 
so cause the buds either to die unopened, or 
if they should survive long enough to expand, 
they fail to set fruit. In the latter case the 
trusses of bloom may even remain on the 
tree'dead and brown as if damaged by frost. 
This appearance of frosting is Die most 
characteristic sign of attack. Damage is also 
done to Die developing leaf-buds and leaves, 
the latter being sometimes deformed, stunted, 
and rendered light in colour. After Die 
blossoming period, when (lie leaves have 
reached their full development, further in¬ 
jury Is not obvious, hut Die trees may he 
weakened by the attacks of the sucker and 
succeeding crops injured. Certain varieties 
of Apple, notably Bromley's Seedling, appear 
to suffer less than others, and over all there 
is considerable variation in Die piecise amount 
of injury. Cases occur where trusses of 
bloom, noted ns infested, sometimes develop 
a full crop. Tile 

Life history of Die Apple-sucker may be 
briefly described. The eggs are minute, oval, 
and creamy white, with a small projection at 
one end and a longer projection at llie other. 
Tile latter passes into Die bark and holds the 
egg in position. Eggs are left to a large ex¬ 
tent at the base of the leaf-buds and on the 
twigs generally. The hatching time is from 
the end of March to Die end of April, varying 
with tlie season and also with Die variety of 
Apple on which they are laid. Those of corly- 
lealing varieties hatch out first. The new 
suckers—small, rather flat, yellow insects— 
crawl in between ihe leaf-folds and later into 
the trusses, puncturing them and feeding on 
the saps- The young suckers grow rapidly, 
ami before long excrete a small whitish 
globule or drop, and, laler, long waxy threads 
which are usually very conspicuous, being 
sometimes white, sometimes blue, and 
iridescent. By this time the suckers have 
become bright green in colour and rudi¬ 
mentary wings appear. In the succeeding 
moults the wing rudiments become more con¬ 
spicuous, and finally, four or six weeks from 
Die dale of hatching, the adult winged suckers 
appear. These adults live on the Apple-trees 
throughout the summer, but do not lay eggs 
until Dio autumn. In September egg-laying 
begins, and Ibe adults die in November. The 
eggs then remain until Die following spring, 
when they may give rise to a further genera¬ 
tion.' 

Control may ho effected In the following 
ways:—The trees may be sprayed with lime- 
wash about, the time when the buds begin to 
swell, and, if necessary, this process may be 
continued until within a week of Ihe bursting 
of the blossom. It Is sometimes supposed 
that inle lime-washing is injurious to young 
leaves and blossom-buds, but any harm that 
may arise is unimportant, and the result of 
the destruction of insects is more satisfactory 
than when Dio work Is done too early. The 
lime-wash forms a coating over Die I rees 
which tends to seal up the eggs just when 
they are about to hatch. The process also 
kills any young stickers which may have 
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already a plica roil. The work must be 
thorough, so that Die t wigs and branches are 
well coaled Willi lime. The wash may be 
made up to Die following formula :—Best 
quicklime (In lumps) 10 to 15 lbs., water 10 
gallons. Only Die best stone quicklime should 
lie used. Ordinary builder's lime is not re¬ 
commended, as it is often impure and partially 
air-slaked. In making the wash a small 
quantity of water should first be injured into 
Die lime to slake it. The remainder of the 
water should then be added, and after a 
thorough stirring the wash should be strained 
carefully into Die machine. An alternative 
method is to spray the trees with a contact 
insecticide shortly before the blossoms oiien. 
The most useful way to do this is to use a 
nozzle with a rather coarse jet so as to get 
a driving spray. Occasionally, newlv-hatched 
slickers may be found in large numbers some¬ 
what earlier on Die unexpanded leaf-buds, 
and in this ease they are specially amenable 
to treatment by spraying. The best eon I act 
insecticide is nicotine and soap, which also 
deals satisfactorily with aphides, capsid bugs, 
and young caterpillars. At the present time, 
however, nicotine is so expensive that growers 
will probably adopt Dtis wash when they have 
capsid bugs to deal witli. 

The two methods described are the most 
commonly employed, but there is also a third. 
It has been pointed out that the suckers do 
not lay eggs until the autumn. It may be 
possible, therefore, in the ease of early varie¬ 
ties of Apple to kill the majority after the 
Apples have been picked and before eggs have 
been laid. At this date injury to the leaves 
is not very important, and any contact In¬ 
secticide, as, for instance, iiaraffin or ereosole 
emulsion, will answer the puritoge. 


Manures for Roses and Fruit-trees. 

I have recently moved into a smaller house 
with small garden, no vegetables, but facili¬ 
ties for small Rose garden, 2N feet by (i feet. 
Plum-trees (fan trained), and Loganberries, 
etc. (on the parly fences), which I propose 
to plant in Die autumn. The soil Is mostly 
stiff loam subsoil Tiny. I shall be much 
obliged for your advice as to manures for ihe 
above, ordinary stable or farmyard manure 
being difficult to get and expensive. 1 should 
prefer, if practicable, to substitute Hop 
manure, guano, or one of the fertilisers ad¬ 
vertised in your paper. Please give me 
quantities per square yard, and also can I 
obtain a liquid-manure from Hops or any 
oilier patent fertiliser? The ground I propose 
to use for the Rose garden was under Grass, 
which I have removed for patching bare 
places. I propose bastard trenching this plot. 
Shall I incorporate any manure, such ns Hop 
manure, bone-dust, etc., with the second spit, 
or only top-dress, say, next spring? 

E. P. S. 

I Your best course when preparing the soil 
for the Roses is to bastard trench it as you 
propose and break up the clay beneath the 
second spit, working in with it old mortar- 
rubbish and garden refuse of any description 
to prevent il from becoming compact and re¬ 
tentive of moisture in future. With Die 
second spit apply j lb. of basic slag to each 
square yard and a good dressing of Hop 
manure if unable to procure either farmyard 
or stable manure or leaf-mould. The latter, 
if applied liberally, works wonders when 
mixed with clay for Roses, which we have 
proved. The same ingredients may lie em¬ 
ployed in the same proportion for the top 
spit, but if possible substitute stable or farm¬ 
yard manure for Hop manure, as a good cart¬ 
load would suffice for I lie area mentioned. In 
such a border the Roses should do well. 
Peruvian guano would prove a good stimulant 
if 2 ozs. be dissolved in every gallon of water 
required during the growing season, also 1 oz. 


each of phosphate of potash and nitrate of 
potash dissolved in 1 or 1 j gallons of water. 
For the basic slag to be effective it should he 
applied and the trenching carried out as 
early in autumn as may he convenient.j 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mulberry-trees rot growing.— Will you 

kindly give me a few particulars on the treal - 
meat of Mulberry-trees, which-, although 
alive, make no progress. Do they need 
heavily watering or manuring, if so, what 
kind of manure should tie used? I should he 
greatly obliged for your advice, which you 
have kindly given me before.— li. Lathoh. 

[The Mulberry needs an open position quite 
removed from the shade of other trees, and 
should be surrounded with a wide expanse of 
turf with other trees in the background on 
the north and east to protect, the young 
foliage. As the trees gain age they become 
very fruitful. Your tree has probably ex¬ 
hausted the soil in which it is growing. We 
would advise you to lift the turf, break up 
t he soil, and apply a good dressing of manure 
over the roots, working il. in with a fork. 
Make the soil firm and relay the turf. This 
ought to help the tree. If you find that ihe 
soil is dry then it would l>e well to give it a 
thorough soaking of water, supplementing 
litis with several applications of weak liquid- 
manure.] 

Pear blossom failing _Will you please tell 

me what you think is the cause of these 
blooms being like this? There are no bull¬ 
finches about.—G. D. Logan. 

[As far as we cun judge by the spurs for¬ 
warded, which arrived in a dried-up condi¬ 
tion, we should say the damage has either 
been caused by sparrows or by a beetle, most 
likely the former, as they often prove very 
destructive by attacking the blossoms of Rears 
just before they open. We have before now 
seen tlie ground under Rears littered with 
the portions of the blooms they pull off for no 
apparent reason. The only tiling to do when 
they start on a tree in this way is to scare 
them with a gun. If fired at a few times 
they will then desist in their attacks.] 

Are Gooseberry thorns poisonous?— Does 
not this largely depend upon either the 
individual or upon some condition of the 
system at the time the thorns pierce the skin? 
i have had many, many pricks by Gooseberry 
and other thorns over a long period of years 
and have never experienced any serious elf eel. 
On the other hand, I have known people who 
have suffered very severely after having been 
pricked by thorns of various kinds. I have 
no reuson to consider that Gooseberry thorns 
are more dangerous than those of Roses nr 
other prickly subjects. With a skin easily 
pierced it is seldom that my hands are un¬ 
marked by I horn pricks of many kinds, but 
during my long experience of gardening not 
one of those has done more than cause ient- 
porary irritation. The other day I saw a ease 
of skin-poisoning of quite a severe nature 
which was a mystery to most concerned. It 
was not induced by Primula obconlea, which 
was at first, suspeeted. Nor did it come from 
R. sinensis, another suspect. On inquiry I 
formed the opinion that it might have been 
caused by lifting, working with, and replant¬ 
ing Daffodil bulbs, responsible for skin 
trouble with some folks. 1 was told the oilier 
day of a ease of severe blood-poisoning caused 
by a prick with a dead Whitethorn prickle, 
and such instances are not uncommon.—S. A. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, fern, and Water Gardens. 

The Rock Navel Wort (Omphalodes Luciliae). 


It is practically fifty years ago since I became 
acquainted with this, when the only plant of 
it then existing in Parker's Nursery at Toot¬ 
ing was given into my care with certain in- 
etructious. Apart from its general welfare, 
J was especially told to see to it that not a 
single seed was lost. The specimen in ques¬ 
tion had its home within the limits of a 
square hand-light. Hitherto, it had been 
looked after by the manager. Mr. T. Brown— 


u noted plantsman and exhibitor in his day 
—vind my anxiety was lest anything should 
befall it. Choice then as now, it was, at the 
time stated, also in the nature of a rarity, but. 
few plants being then in the country. This 
fact, and the partiality of slugs for it. caused 
one to give it the closest attention. All went 
well, however, and in that and succeeding 
years a goodly number of fertile seeds was 
gathered and many seedlings raised. That at 
the time was the only method of propagation 
known so far as I am aware. In the exquisite 
delicacy of their opalescent blue flowers tbe 
seedlings were practically tbe same as the 
originai. Some, however, were minus the 
rich, glaucous, blue foliage so characteristic 
of the original. 


Propagating.—S eedling raising was not 
fraught with great difficulty, though the sub¬ 
sequent rearing of them was not always easy. 
Opportunity affording, and having become 
accustomed to tlie plant, it was, in the spring 
of 1875 that I essayed to propagate it from 
cuttings. Curiously, but thirteen were avail¬ 
able, though I was fortunate enough to root, 
and presently establish, the whole lot. That, 
1 believe, was the first batch of cuttings 


rooted in this country. Subsequently 1 rooted 
many more, though none, I think, afforded me 
the pleasure of those of the initial attempt. 
Remembering my father’s partiality for 
freshly-made spring cuttings of many hardy 
plants having a heel attached, decided me in 
adopting that type of cutting. “ Heel cut¬ 
tings ” of this Navel Wort are, however, so 
small that in order to fix them , in position 
each was tied to a tiny stick. The first lot 
was rooted in a month, in a frame within a 
cold-house. From the moment of insertion 
they never looked hack. In a dung frame 
damping is more frequent. The best time for 
taking cuttings is May; the same month also 
the best, probably, for increasing the plant by 
division, where this is possible, Increase by 
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this method, however, requires the greatest 
care. It Is work for the experienced culti¬ 
vator only. So fraught with difficulty is it 
that it were better to stick to seedling raising 
ami cuttings than risk the division of a 
solitary plant. 

Culture. —The plant appears satisfied with 
an open mixture of soil—loam two parts, one 
part peat, the rest sharp sand and finely- 
broken brick rubble. Firm potting or plant¬ 
ing should not be ignored in conjunction with 
tbe keeping of the heart, growth well to the 
surface. In the rock garden n sunny ledge 
suit© it well. Good drainage is essential. 
The best colony of it I ever saw was in the 
garden of (lie late James Atkins at Pains- 
wick. Being in Cheltenham I made a 
pilgrimage to see it, and was fully repaid for 
the twenty miles’ walk. It was one of the 
treasures of this small yet richly-stocked gar¬ 
den. Later, Mr. Atkins sent me a fine clump 
of the plant, but coming to hand quite late in 
the autumn it, despite all I could do. simply 
pined and died. How some plants of far 
greater vigour than this “ Navel Wort. 
c.g. y the Christmas Rose—resent being trans¬ 
planted in clumps* intact is well known, and 
though the fine clump of t his Omphalodes was 
lost, the lesson it taught most certainly was 
not. Though I have never seen the plant so 
grown, I have many times desired to try it in 
a wall, believing that ’twixt rough sand¬ 
stone or limestone blocks it would find a 
veritable home. Introduced by means of 
seeds would ap]>enl.to me an ideal way, and 
where an established specimen is at hand 
there could be no simpler way. In the past 
the wall-garden has solved the cultural 
problem of more Ilian one difficult, plant, and 
if to these could be added the precious 
morsel of vegetable life of which I write so 
much the better. It may be. indeed, that 
Gome already have tried it thus. If so, the 
cultivation of the choicer alpine plants would 
receive a welcome stimulus, and amateur cul¬ 
tivators would be greatly heartened by their 
giving of their experience promptly and In 
detail. E. II. Jenkins. 


Shade and moisture for the Ramondias. - 

Few things suffer more from hot sun and 
drought than the Ramondias, and it is pitiful 
to see how they shrivel up when they are sub¬ 
jected to both at once. Of the two, drought 
is the greater enemy, as with plenty of water 
at the roots the Ramondias can stand a fair 
amount of sun, although they do not like it. 
A cool north retaining wall, not dry behind, is 
what they appear to enjoy. When they suffer, 
and this suffering is observed in sufficient 
time, they revive wonderfully if given a good 
soaking of water. Flaccid foliage often re¬ 
vives and fresh leaves push from the crown. 
The most of the Ramondias do not object to 
watering over their foliage, but it is different 
with R. (Jonksra) Heldreiclii, which abhors 
moisture on its leaves.— S. Aii.nott. 

Hedera conglomorata. —Those who like the 
uncommon forms of well-known plants may 
be reminded of the existence of a dwarf, 
curiously-twisted Ivy known ns Hedera con¬ 
glomerat'd. It finds favour with some rock 
gardeners, who like to have it to help furnish 
their rock gardens in winter. It is a plant 
for large rather than small rockwork.—S. 
Arnott. 


ROSES. 

Rose Sovereign. 

Tins beautiful hybrid Tea ft<xse. when shown 
by Messrs. 15. It. Cant and Son, of Colchester, 
at the spring show of the National Rose 
Society on April 7th, calls to mind the variety 
Independence Day. As shown, the blooms are 
larger, of an orange-gold shade, with a slight 
shading of buff apricot. It was given a Cer¬ 
tificate of Merit. 
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OKCflIDS. 

The Moth Orchids (Phalanopsis). 

Wren growing Bha-Upnopsis tlie future ought 
always to be considered, and no plant should 
be aM<>wed to exhaust its energies in main¬ 
taining a flower-spike. Strong, healthy speci¬ 
mens will produce flue sprays of beautiful 
blooms, but ns these Orchids possess no 
pseudo-bulbs, tlie spike' must be cut a few 
days after the last flower has fully developed. 
If placed in water it will remain in full 
beauty for a lung time. Small plants will 
also push up a spike, but it is not advisable 
to remove it in its entirety, because more 
scapes will ai'/pear, to the detriment of the 
plant. As a rule, if t wo or three flowers are 
permitted to expand, the plant will' cease to 
throw up spikes for that season. 

rtlmlienopsis will be found in liorneo. Java, 
Sumatra, etc., where the conditions are hot 
and moist, so it will lie Readily understood 
<tlutl Urey will need the humid, warm atmo¬ 
sphere of the warmest house. Wltere a re¬ 
presentative collection is grown, a division is 
usually set apart for them, but where only a 
few are grown, a moist, shady corner of the 
plant-stove will suit them admirably. On 
several occasions I have seen some tine ex¬ 
amples grown with other plants. A few of 
the best and most showy species are as fol¬ 
lows. In 

P. AMAfiiLis, also known as P. grandlflora, 
the flowors are pure white, and produced 
during the winter and spring. It was firs! 
sent home by Thomas Loblt from Java in 
lS4li, and it flowered the following year. 
During recent years a plant lias been ex¬ 
hibited under the name of P. Kimesladtiana, 
but, so far as I know, It- is merely a varietal 
form of P. amabilis. It is a strong-growing 
plant, and I have grown some very good 
examples in the t’att-leyu-liou.se, for it did 
not seem to need so much heat and mols- 
lure as a few other species. The flowers are 
white, and it has been imported in quantity. 

IV aphrodite. —In this species the leaves 
are of a uniform deep green above and pur¬ 
plish beneath, t he flowers white, I lie lip 
spotted and marked with purple. This plant 
blooms in t lie autumn and winter, and was 
introduced in 1 s:s7 from Manilla. 

P. Sanderiaxa. —Tlii-s handsome species was 
brought from tile Philippine Islands in 1882, 
its lovely rose-pink flowers, produced in late 
autumn and winter, rendering it a great 
favourite among plant-lovers. The leaves 
are usually dark green, but occasionally 
spotted and marked with grey. There arc 
one or two varieties, but probably Hint 
known as Wigan's is about the best, the 
flowers being of a distinct purplish-rose 
colour. 

P. Sr hillekiaxa. —Among Plmlipnopsis this 
occupies a high-position, if judged from the 
decorative standpoint. Well-grown plants 
have been known to produce spikes 3 feet to 
4 feet in length, with upwards of 150 flowers 
open at one time. The sepals and petals are 
light, rose-purple suffused with white, I lie lip 
tinted with rose, and flsually dotted with 
amethyril-(purple. The leaves are of a deep, 
dull green, marbled and blotched with grey. 
This species was introduced from Manilla in 
1858 by Consul Schiller, of Hamburgh, after 
whom it is named. It first flowered in this 
country in 18t>2. 

P. Stuartiana.—T ills lias white sepaLs and 
petals, the lower sepals often thickly spotted 
with red-purple, the lip also spotted with 
the some colour at the base. Tlie leaves are 
beautifully mottled with transverse grey 
blotches, and are purplish-red beneath. This 
species was discovered by iioxall on the 
Island of Miudanoa in 1881. Two other spe¬ 
cies are often met with—viz.. 
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T. Esmeralda and LV Luddemanniana, bn! 
the flowers are small. Both are easily 
grown, and may be placed in a slightly 
lower temperature than the above-mentioned 
plants. Hybrids, both natural and arti¬ 
ficially raised, have appeared iu the genus, 
but, although a few can lay just claim to 
horticultural merit, they are rarely piel with 
to-day. 

Culture. —These Orchids are usually grown 
in baskets or cylinders made of Teak-wood, 
but they may also be placed in shallow pans 
or pots. Whichever receptacle is preferred, 
ample' drainage must be provided, and each 
one should be tilled to about three-fourths of 
its depth with broken potsherds. The com¬ 
post should consist of good-quality fibrous 
peat or Os-iuitiidu fibre and clean, fresh 
Sphagnum Mo-ss. A layer of the latter may 
lie placed over tlie divynnge, then arrange 
the plant in tlie centre and spread out the 
roots. When-working in the soil, n few 
nodules of charcoal may lie added, and when 
the operation is completed tlie cottar or base 
of tlie leaves should be a trifle higher Ilian 
the rim of the receptacle. The last or top 
layer of soil should he living Sphagnum 
Moss, but as time goes on this will grow 
freely, and it may lie necessary to cut it hack, 
to prevent it overgrowing the centre of the 
plant. After potting it will be necessary to 
protect the plants from direct sunshine, and 
water must be afforded in strict moderation. 
The best and safest plan to keep the surface 
just moist Is to use a fine rose watering-pot. 
As a guide, the thermometer should read (it) 
degs. to 65 degs. in winter, when the atmo¬ 
sphere is. kept fairly dry. yurt during tlie 
summer months 70 degs. to SO dogs, will suf¬ 
fice. With sun-heat, however, these figures 
v cnn safely be exceeded, and no harm will 
accrue if the atmosphere is moist. When the 
roots are seen creeping outside of the pans 
or baskets, tlie water supply can lie increased, 
and if the weather is hot a light spray over¬ 
head will he beneficial, but it must be done 
sufficiently early in the day for the foliage to 
dry before sunset. Pliahcno-psis are often 
grown suspended from the rafters, but if the 
house is a low one, they can be arranged on 
tlie stage, when it will he necessary to place 
them upon Inverted flower-pots to bring them 
near the glass, and to allow the. tong leaves 
to develop without injury. The proper time 
for 

ItKPOTTixo is soon after the flower-sea lies 
are cut, and when signs of new life are ap- 
larent. This operation is not required an¬ 
nually, but. It will beadA'Ssnble to bftMlressthe 
plants each year with fresh Sphagnum Moss. 
The old material is carefully tricked out from 
among the surface roots, and then replaced 
with new’.compost. Ventilation is an im¬ 
portant item, and a little fresh air should he 
admitted whenever the outside temperature 
warrants the opening of tlie ventilators an 
inch or two without causing cold draughts. 
The start disease will sometimes make its 
appearance on the leaves, and it is generally 
caused by over-watering or a close, stuffy 
atmosphere. If the requisite temperature 
can be kept up, one or two of the top ven¬ 
tilators may be left open an inch throughout 
the night. This will allow superfluous mois¬ 
ture to escape, and prevent any condensation 
on the foliage. Slugs, woodliee, and cock¬ 
roaches are extremely partial to the young 
roots, and every endeavour should he made 
to cope with these marauders. Poison 
placed around the haunts of tlie last Is most 
effective, sliced Potatoes will trap the wood- 
lice, and slugs must be sought for at night 
witli a good lamp. T. V. II. 


Ccetogyna Lawrenaeana.— 1 This received an 
Award of Merit from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society iu March, 1905, when shown by 
the late Sir T. Lawrence. It was introduced 


from Annum by Messrs. Sander and Sons, 
St. Albans, and belongs to the C. speeiosn 
group, but is taller in habit. The sepals ami 
and petals are light buff-yellow, the front 
lobes of the lip creamy-white, marked with 
deep orange. All the Co-logy ties of the spe- 
chxsi type need intermediate treatment, such 
as the cool end of the GatUeya-house, <-r 
where the average temperature is from 55 
degs. to 00 degs. These plants ought not to 
lie disturbed unless this is really necessary. 
Often a little top-dressing of fresh soil will 
keep them in good health for some time. 
When, however, repotting must be done, all 
tie old soil should be picked out from among 
the roots, dead roots out off. and any useless 
back pseudo-bulbs removed. Three behind 
each lead or growing poAn-t is ample. Peat 
or Osimimlu fibre and Sphagnum Moss form 
a suitable rooting medium. it should lie 
made fairly firm, and brought up level witli 
1h ■ rim of the pot. For a few weeks water 
must, be afforded sjKtringly. and a little 
extra shade will be beneficial until the roots 
are re-established.—II. 


Acineta Humboldti. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society Column's variety of tills in¬ 
teresting species was shown. The genus 
Acineta is closely allied to Penistcrin. The 
plants have stout jiseudo-bulb’s, large leaves, 
and fragrant flowers, while the scapes arc 
often long and pendulous. The blooms of A. 
Humboldt! are each about 2 inches in 
diameter, usually reddish-brown, and some¬ 
times lawny-yelluw, but always spotted with 
red or brown-purple. Tlie first plant to 
1 1 Usun in this country was imported from 
Vcii'ozuo’.a by Mr. W'ilinore, in whose collec¬ 
tion il flowered in March, 1842. It was first 
discovered by Humboldt in Ecuador. 

A. P.ARKEtu was introduced from Mexico in 
]x;!T. and flowered in the collection of Mr. 
Barker the following year. The flowers are 
golden-yellow, the lip being spotted with 
dark red. 

A. iiExs.v is of more recent introduction, 
and appears to have flowered in seA’eral col¬ 
lections in 1SS9." Tlie flowers are for the 
most part yellow, but the petals are spotted 
with crimson, and the lip densely blotched 
with reddish-brown. 

Culture.— Acinetas are strong-growing 


plants, and should Ik 1 placed in Teak-wood 
baskets. For drainage peat slicks should be 
employed in preference to the usual pot¬ 
sherds. Tlie plants thrive best when sus¬ 
pended from the roof of the stove or warm 
house, and in such a way Unit the pendulous 
inflores-'cence is seen to advantage. The root¬ 
ing medium should consist of good-quality 
peat or Osmunda fibre, with a sprinkling of 
crushed crocks a ml chopped .Sphagnum Mess. 
Fresh soil is afforded when the new growth 
is a few inches high, ahd sufficient space 
should lie allowed for the further develop¬ 
ment of two or three pseudo-bulbs. Dnriug 
growth the roots need plenty of water, and 
the foliage can be sprayed over twice or 
thrice daily when the weather is hot. When 
the new pseudo-bulbs are fully developed the 


water supply should lie lessened and more 
light allowed, so that the growths may ripen. 
When this stage is reached n decided rest ! s 
allowed, and only enough moisture given to 
prevent the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. 


Chrysanthemums. — All early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums that are to flower out of 
doors should at once be planted iu suitable 
positions, allowing them ample space for de¬ 
velopment. Tlie soil should be deeply culti¬ 
vated and enriched witli decayed manure. 
One copious watering when they are planted 
should suffice If the plants are well mulched. 

Jriiii iTfntr 
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OUTDOOR PLflRTS. 

Wood Lilies (Trillium). 


l hk genus Trillium contains some nine or fo 
opooios with tlieir varieties, all of which be¬ 
long to North America. All are spriug- 
llowering and moisture-loving, or this, with 
partial shade, if we would see them at tlieir 
best. This motet u re-loving characteristic 
must not, however, be misapplied, or even 
misunderstood, for Ihe plant that delights to 
grow with its root libres within touch of 
water throughout the spring may not receive 
an equal benefit by its roots being submerged 
all the season through. One of the places 
where these plants thrive is the hog garden, 
where the water is under control. In such 
a place one may not only grow Trllliums, but 
equally well suclt line subjects as Hie hardy 
t'yjiripodiiuns, some few of the Gentians, 
the I’arnasedas, some Himalayan and Japan 


the dormant season from Oelober to end of 
February'—putting the tuberous roots l inches 
or ti inches deep for Ihe largest size. 1’ot 
plants may be put out at any time, however. 
The following are tlie best kinds: — 

T. onwpm.oni’M is undoubtedly one of ihe 
linos! of perennial hardy plaids, and one llml 
should he largely grown. If left alone it will 
increase readily in stature and flowering. 
The snow-while flowers are arranged in a 
setting of three ovale leaves on stems cadi 
often 1 fool or Ij feet high. Ollier forms of 
this are known ns T. g. priecox, T. g. maxi¬ 
mum, and T. g. rosouin. Flowers in March 
and Apcil. 

T. ovati’M may be lies! described ns a small 
early flowering form of the above, blit uol of 
Hie same stature. 



Trillium sessile, 


Primulas, not to mcutlon Ferns and other 
things. Among the lies! uses lo which the 
Trillium may he put is ns n groundwork to 
tome of the taller swamp-loving Lilies, such 
ns 1,. pardnlhiuai, I,, stipe ilnmi, I,, enna- 
dense, a rut ol hers. 'The Trilliums, too, 
coming In the spring, may, in company with 
l’rimuln Sieboltli, create quite n feast ef 
colour in their season, before Hie Lilies be¬ 
gin to move. Where Ihe garden is not exten¬ 
sive, the Trilliums may prove interesting if 
arranged in some low-lying spot, where, with 
shade and the rainfall from higher ground, 
the plants would lie practically safe. In a 
mixture of peat, loam, leaf-mould, ami 
manure, all In equal juris save the last, 
which may be reduced one-third, Hie Tril- 
liunrs will grow quite freely and flower well. 
In dry seasons water would be necessary, 
but the amount will depend upon subsoil and 
other condhtlons. When lu full growth, 
however, there is no fear of overmuch mois¬ 
ture being given, nor is there in the winter 
season in certain classes of soils, or, rather, 
of subsoils. The best time for planting is 


T, KUVTitiuK'.uifCM.— A medium sized flower 
in the way of that of T, giaiidilloruni, bill 
with more recurved segments, each of which 
at the base is blotched with crimson. It is a 
very dainty kind. This kind is also called '1'. 
plctuin. 

T. EtiEcrrM, also known as T. atro-pur- 
pureuni, has purplish flowers set in Hie sum¬ 
mit of tlie trifoliate stems. A whitish form 
of this is called T. o. album. The plant 
flowers in March or At ril ill about 1) Indies 
high. 

T. skssii.e (here Uguredi lias dark purple 
flowers in a selling of broad ovale leaves, it 
is interesting nuiid Hie other kinds in a col¬ 
lection of those plants. 

T. s. cAi.ironxici'M is one of the si rouged 
growers of the genus, tn its leaf-markings 
tlie plant is variable, while Hie leaves go lie- 
rally are twice ns large as those of Hie type, 
while it is nbo taller. Well-established 
examples of this kind attain TS inches high. 
The flowers are creamy-white. 

T. styloscm bears rose-tinted and much-re¬ 
curved blossoms (hat are each nearly 2 inches 


Digitized by 


Google 


long. The flowers are usually horizontal or 
slightly drooping. The leaves, each i inches 
long and prettily undulated, make a pleasing 
setting for the flowers of one of the Tater- 
flowering members of this group. Tlie plant 
grows 1 foot high. 

Those described above are Hie best garden 
pluills, however, and worth, some core to 
make them a success. 

[The other day we saw Trillium gniudi- 
flortun quite happy and flowering freely be- 
iicnlli some large Magnolias, proving clearly 
that this gem of Hie North American flora 
requires shade if one wishes lo succeed with 
it.—En.J 


Outdoor Gardening. 

Wokk or the week. —A further planting of 
blue Sweet I’eas lias been made where they 
are intended to (ill vacant trellis surface be¬ 
tween climbing red Hoses, and various 
Clematises. Tlie plants were raised in pols 
lu order to encourage a quick start, and 
thereby lie free of the depredations of slugs, 
which work havoc among seedllugs as they 
appear through the soil. Pink mid rod varie¬ 
ties have been similarly placed. Snap¬ 
dragons retained for the purpose In boxes 
have been planted out to till up vacancies 
appearing among beds of these popular plants 
which were put out in autumn. The removal 
of plants to cold frames continues as soon as 
it is seen these have become established in 
their new soil. Others are placed upon ashes 
iu tlie open to luirden olf in readiness for tlie 
beds. Many plants prefer the cold-frame to 
hot greenhouses at this time of Hie year, 
especially when the' former is closed and 
lightly sprayed early in the afternoon. A 
number of Aulirietia Mrs. Lloyd Edwards 
having come to hand, a place has liecu pro¬ 
vided along the top of a low retaining wall 
composed of sandstone blocks. Vacancies 
which have occurred during the winter among 
beds of Carnations have been made good and 
tlie soil freshened up between tlie plnuts. 

Seedlings of the Itlue ISindweed have been 
potted into .'Much jiols, also a number of 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations which were 
sown at the same time. Salvia splendens mid 
Its violet form liaA-c been pricked off into 
boxes, and cuttings of Mllraria eqeeiiiea, 
Heliantlieunini formosum, the small-leaved 
Myrtle, and Falilnna imbrleata have been 
polled tip. I’inks. yellow Snapdragons, 
annual Phloxes, and sweet-scented Slocks are 
being pricked off into boxes as soon as they 
become large enough to handle. Further sow¬ 
ings of annuals in ihe open have been made 
of Virginian Stock, white Phncelin, Gilia 
(various), .N{lgnouette. tall Rocket Larkspurs, 
Other spaces between newly-planted shrubs 
arc being prepared and will be sown wit It 
mauve and Apple-blossom shades of the single 
Aster (A. sinensis). The Grass edges, of 
lawns and walks are receiving attention as 
opportunity offers, a well-kept edging adding 
greatly lo the appearance .of walk, drive, or. 
lawn. Tufted Pansies are still being planted 
out, and a few Auriculas having come to 
hand, a shaded (and moist) position between 
sandstone blocks lias been provided for them. 
A rough corner of tlie Heath garden Is now 
being cleaned and dug over where possible. 
This was originally occupied by a variety of 
the Connemarra Heath (Mcnzlesia), wiilcli 
has now become old and straggling. The re¬ 
mains will bo cut bard back and transplanted 
to form one good-sized group. E. M. 


Campanula Trachelium.—I have been so 
pleased Avitli this plant In a shady part of the 
garden under trees that I have been putting 
in some more, including the white variety. 
To anyone who lias a shady place, not too 
densely overshadowed, and ivhich wants fur¬ 
nishing I can highly recommend this native 

Original from 
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Bellflower. It Is not uncommon in some* 
parts of the country, either in lliin woods or 
in shady lanes, and is quite e>ne of the best 
of our wild flowers. It is a good perennial 
of excellent habit, requires no staking, in¬ 
creases each year, and, provided the soil is 
fairly good, gives no trouble, but furnishes a 
good supply of its lovely flowers like small 
Canterbury Beils, which are very useful for 
ciiMing. It does well in a town garden.— 

Campanula Zoysi. 

Tuts, to my mind, is one of the daintiest and 
prettiest of the smaller Campanulas, a good 
plant of which is a gem of the firs I water, 
with its beautiful tnfls of the quaintly 
c'hnped, bright blue flowers so well portrayed 
on p. 2S1. It is but seldom one sees good 
plants of C. Zoysi, the reason being that it 
i M > liable to die off after a year or two, or 
even during ihe first season after planting. 
It does not seem at all difficult to grow in 
Ionia, leaf soil, and sand, with a ill lie gril 
added, and it is quite probable that Ihe. 
failure of many plants is due to the attacks 
of dugs, which are very fond of it. H likes 
an open position, and 1 have seen it doing 
well in sun, provided i! does not get too dry 
at Ihe roofs, this being most effectually 
guarded against by placing stones about the 
Plants. These should be sunk in tlie pool, so 
ns not to harbour the slugs. A. O. 


Boyal Academy Pictures. 

TuEifr. is a fair sprinkling of flower, fruit, 
nnd landscape subjects uL die Royal Academy 
Exhibition. Flowers are mostly represented 
by cut specimens in vases, jugs, or bowls. 
Hoses. Daffodils, Anemones, Narcissi, Del¬ 
phiniums, Primroses, Scabious, etc., have 
been chosen as subjects by exhibitors. Some 
are too wax-like to lie natural, but the rich 
colouring of “Geraniums” by II. Davis 
Richler, and “ Delphiniums,” by Ruth 
Batter, give a lifelike appearance, the latter 
being especially attractive, stajiding as they 
do in a vase by a window. There are several 
picturesque garden scenes ; a few pic-lures 
of fruit in dishes—Oranges, Grapes, and 
Apples. There is only one picture in ells re¬ 
presenting a growing plant, “ Brambles,” by 
George Henry, R.A., which is very good ; but 
Ihe girl picking the Brambles seems to at¬ 
tract more attention than the fruit itself. Ill 
other “ stiiltKife ” pictures Oranges are pre¬ 
dominant, a.pjxireiitly on account of Iheir fine 
colour, and this is well marked in " Silver 
and Green.” by E. H. Macnndrow, in which 
the contrast of colours and shades is very 
charming. Archibald Kay represents .ihe 
“ l’romlee of Spring ” by a Bear tree just be¬ 
ginning to break into bloom, and another 
spring picture is “ Daffodil Time,” by May 
Wilson, with this flower growing in the 
Gins®, and overhead the trees just lipped 
with green. 

There are many pictures portraying gar¬ 
dens in town and country. In “ An Old- 
Town House niul Garden ” Sidney V. North 
has managed lo obtain a little hit of beauty 
out of a corner which is almost hidden by 
liouses: a narrow courtyard, with old- 
fashioned bricks, a few shrubs, a little Grass, 
a garden scat, and Hie boughs of a tree just 
visible, is a scene which, no doubt, is com¬ 
mon enough in every crowded c-ity. “ A 
Garden in Devon,” by C. Waldo Adin, is 
typical of that county, and “ A Cottage Gar¬ 
den," by Arthur Meade, is a veritable coun¬ 
try scene, the sunlight shining through Ihe 
trees making a very beautiful picture. “ in 
My Garden,” by Joseph l-’arquharson, II.A., 
is altogether a delight ful scene. There is an 
herbaceous border on the left, and Ramblers 
stretching over the pathway to the Grass 
lawn on ihe right The same artist also ex- 


Digitized by 



liihits a charming lnid-out garden with Ram¬ 
blers. entitled " Under the I’ergola.” 

In contrast to the quiet und peace of the 
foregoing garden scenes, Richard Jack, It.A., 
has put on canvas “ Oovenf Garden,” with 
all Hie bustle and activity for which it is 
n< He wort by. A huge stack of boxes, a porter 
i’i the doorway bringing out. packages ready 
to slack up, a coster's cart in the foreground 
with sacks of vegetables, and an open box 
lying on the ground, are very descriptive of 
early morning at. this busy market. 


Pentstemons. 

Although rentslemons frequently form a 
feature in large gardens, they are not often 
seen in good condition in villa and small gar¬ 
dens generally. If they were as hardy as Ihe 
generality of tile perennials which adorn our 
gardens during the finer months of the year 
they would undoubtedly be largely grown for 
Ihey are as beautiful as they are distinct. 
But u hard winter, If il does not kill, so sups 
their vitality that, they are hardly worth 
troubling about. It therefore frequently hap¬ 
pens that tlie nmaleiir is disgusted and turns 
his attention to things which lie knows will 
yield him a certain reward for lime and 
money bestowed on them. The l’entsiemon 
will hear much frost without sustaining in¬ 
jury, but it is that combination of cold and 
wet which In a more or less degree charac¬ 
terises our English winters that cripples 
l'entstemons. There is only one safe way, 
and that is to treat the I’entstemon as an 
animal, raising young plants from seeds every 
year. % 

Some make a practice of sowing early in 
March, but this must he done in a constantly- 
healed house, which rarely exists in 
amateurs’ gardens, find, necessitates some 
labour in hardening off preparatory to plant¬ 
ing out. By far the best way is to sow early 
in August and keep the plants In Ihe pans in 
a cool house or frame until the following 
March or early In April. 

There comes a time in Ihe life of most 
1 tardy plants when an enthusiast takes them 
in hand, raises improved varieties, names 
and distributes them. For some years the 
grower, in order to enjoy tlieir [erfect beauty, 
keeps itj) his stock from callings, not trusting 
lo seeds, as there is a tendency lo hark hack 
lo primitive forms. But in due course the 
newer forms become fixed, with the result 
Hint high-class flowers can be obtained 
from seeds. This lias happened with Ihe 
I’enlstemon, so that with the exception of 
several species that could not ho perpetuated 
in any oilier way, propagation from cutlings 
is not resorted to nowadays. 

J. CoitMui.r.. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardening off.— One might think Hint the 
process of hardening off plants which have 
been raised In beat prior to planting them 
out is sufficiently clear nnd well understood. 
Such, however, is by no means the case, more 
especially in the case of amateurs who raise 
half-hardy animals under glass. Many of 
them keep the plants In heat too long; ihey 
become drawn and weak, and when placed 
out of doors they are perfunctorily 
“hardened”—if the lerm may be used—and 
planted out: in a few days. Under such con¬ 
ditions deaths or failures are numerous, 
whereas, had the plants been intelligently 
handled, they would have been perfectly satis¬ 
factory. Hardening off is not a matter of a 
day or two—no plant which has been raised 
in heat ought to go into its permanent quar¬ 
ters until it, has been gradually inured to the 
change of temperature for, at least, a fort¬ 
night. In hardening off, a warm, weli- 
exposed, but sheltered place ought to he 



chosen, and for the first week or ten days it 
is advisable to protect the young plants by a 
light covering during the night. After this 
period Llie exposure may safely be thorough.— 
A Scottish Gardexeii. 

The Wood Hyacinth (Scilla uulans).-In 
almost every wood in this neighbourhood the 
ground Is carpeted with Wood Hyacinths. 
The effect of these when they are iu bloom 
and when seen against the setting sun is 
indescribable. Being so “ common,” as the 
saying goes, no one appears to pay much at¬ 
tention lo them—even children very raiely 
pull the flowers to the extent Ihey do in the 
case of l’rimroses and Cowslips, both of 
which are numerous iu I lie fields and hedge- 
rows. While these Hyacinths are very lovely 
"’hen altogether mien red for, Ihe blooms are 
larger and the foliage is more robust when 
■ hey are given a little care. In these gardens 
there is a bank, known as the Primrose bank, 
in which, at one time, the Hyacinths have 
been planted. The colours include pink, 
purple, blue, and white—there are thousands 
of them, and they are much superior lo those 
growing in Ihe policies around the mansion. 
This may be explained partly by reason of 
Hotter soil and partly, I think, because this 
bank annually gets a cleaning or two, the 
Grass, being mown and removed. This may 
tend toward a better ripening of the bulbs, 
lint, be that as it may, Ihe display is far 
better on the bank than elsewhere—W. McG., 
Ilalmue. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — Plants 
that have been flowering in pots during the 
winter may now be planted in hods and 
borders in Hie open. When planting, the soil 
can scarcely lie made too firm about Hie roots, 
and a very shallow basin should be left round 
each plant for the reception of water. It is a 
good plan to water the plants at regular inter¬ 
vals until root action has commenced, for if 
Hie balls once become dry it is almost im¬ 
possible to moisten them again, and drought 
at the roots will be followed by a yellowing 
of the foliage, which renders the planls un¬ 
sightly. Unless the stakes are very strong 
and intact when the plants are put out, one 
ttc'V, strong stake should be afforded to each 
plant and the stems securely fastened to il. 
This support will suffice for the season — 
F. W. G. 

Moon Daisies.— Now is the lime to divide 
up the clumps of these indispensable flowers 
It' the best results are to be obtained. With 
these and other strong-growing plants the 
tendency is to leave them year after year, 
because they will flower, and flower fairly 
freely, even if neglected. The results attained 
by breaking up the clumps each spring and 
replanting only the outside growl hs are so 
marked that they are well worth the trouble. 
Ttiose who appreciate fine flowers, however, 
should not neglect dealing with the old clumps 
of these and other herbaceous plants of simi¬ 
lar habit.—O. C. U. 

Barren Strawberry (Waldsteiuia trifolia). 
—Never very showy, Uris little plant, never¬ 
theless, is always interesting on account of 
its evergreen nature. It is useful for gar¬ 
nishing low walls, creeping among the blocks 
of stone in a pretty way. In April tire 
butfercuieyellow flowers appear among the 
polished trifoliate leaves. With me, il is 
draping the sandstone blocks of a low re¬ 
taining wall which runs beneath a Vine-clod 
pergola.—E. M. 

Anemone blanda. —This year many flowers 
of Anemone blanda were often in February, 
ami, despite a speli of cold easterly wind’, 
there yet remain blooms 111 comparatively 
good condition. Unfortunately, the outer 
edges of the petals appear susceptible to morn¬ 
ing frosts or, perhaps, to the bleaching in¬ 
fluence of the east, wind, but this defect Is 
not very noticeable unless the blooms arc 
viewed at close quarters.— Kiek. 
ungiral trem 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Whitsun Work on Allotments. 


Thousands of growers who were busy on 
their allotments at Easter will now find a 
great deal of work awaiting Iheih. Probably 
there will be some failures. 

The fhuit bushes and Strawberries 
should be closely examined now. The blos¬ 
som and young fruits should be the first care. 
In southern counties the Pears are now past 
the flowering stage; in northern parts they 
are at the final stage, but the Apples will be 
in full blossom in many instances. -Guard 
against late frost as much as possible, and, 
also, against the ravages of grubs. Where 
there are only a few trees*tbey can be dealt 
with by hand. The grubs will be found In 
the eye of -the fruit. Often enough they are 
neatly wrapped up in the faded flower, but 
given free play and time they will work their 
way to the core of the fruit, causing its 
premature fall. Hand-pick all grubs found, 
and free the leaves of aphides—if any be pre¬ 
sent—by syringing, using clean water only. 
It may he necessary to do this, too, in the 
ease of Black Currants. The leaves infested 
are, usually, of a dark reddish colour on the 
top side and curled with the aphides on the 
under side. The young shoots of Raspberries 
are growing very freely and early this year. 
A little tliinning-out of the weakest suckers 
where they are crowded will be very bene¬ 
ficial. as this work, done now, will icsult in 
well-ripened canes by the end of September. 
Of course, it is advisable to protect bush 
fruits, and Strawberries particularly, in 
allotments, as the latter, w r here situated at 
some distance from dwelling-houses, are ex¬ 
posed to the visits of birds. It is never wise 
to wait until the first few Strawberries me 
pecked by birds before putting on the nets. 
The nets should be in position when the 
St raw* berries are as largva ns marbles. 

Transplanting. —It will be found neces¬ 
sary to do a great deal of this kind of work 
just now*. No matter how careful one is, 
plants, when moved, receive a check. A little 
extra time spent in watering the plants first, 
then in lifting them with the aid of a hand- 
fork or trowel, and retaining as much soil as 
iwsslble with their roots, will be time well 
spent. Do hot forcibly pull up the young 
plants from their seedling quarters while the 
soil is hard and dry, and then cram the few 
roots adhering to each plant into a narrow 
hole made by a dibber. Such plants live and 
afford some return—in time—but not a very 
remunerative return. 

Tite frame and the ridge Cccumbers.— 
The plants to be fruited in the frame will 
now* be ready for planting out, but not, 
necessarily, on a hotbed. If there is sufficient: 
good material for the latter by all means 
form a suitable bed. Remember that Cucum¬ 
bers thrive best in a rich, light compost. An 
ideal compost is one made of fibrous loam 
two-thirds, leaf-soil one-tldrd, and well- 
rotted manure one-third. Reserve some of 
ihe compost for applying, later on, as a sur¬ 
face mulch. Ridge Cucumbers will require a 
similar compost if the plants are.to do really 
well, but the latter must-be kept in the frame 
or in a box covered with glass till June 10th 
in the south and June 15th in the northern 
counties before full day exposure, wifli a 
little protection during the night till the end 
of June, is given. 

Thinning-out. —It will be necessary to do 
a little of this even at such an early date. 
Turnips, Carrots, and Parsnips on sheltered 
!*>rders are growing splendidly, and judicious 
thinning at an, early stage will benefit the 
plants retained. 


Transplanting winter greens and Cauli¬ 
flowers.— My reference above to trans¬ 
planting applies here also. Whether the 
plants are transplanted to nursery beds for 
the time being or put Into their permanent 
quarters, they ought to be very carefully 
moved. 

Sowing seeds. —The following seeds may 
be sown, namely:—Runner and French 
Beans, Peas, Carrots, Spinach, Turnips, Beet, 
Radishes, lettuce, and Broccoli, the last, 
however, not later than Whitsuntide as it 
comes this year. 

Flowers.— In well-prepared soil and in a 
nice sheltered place sow hardy annuals, 
Asters. Ten-week Stocks, Marigolds, Pansies, 
and Wallflowers (for flowering next spring). 
Mignonette, Cornflowers, and Larkspurs. 
For a very small sum expended in seeds of 
the above-named flowers a really charming 
display of blossom may he had during the 
late summer and early autumn. G. G. B. 


Potatoes: Size of Seed Tubers. 

I .am pleased losee that the question of size of 
seed Potatoes lias been referred to in 
Garden-ino for April 30th, and I am glad to 
And that it lias been brought to the notice of 
readers by “ A Scottish Gardener.” Inasmuch 
as my esimrienee of late years in regard to 
Scotch seed is that the wholesale dealers 
iiorf h of I lie Tweed are the greatest sinners in 
sending out tubers that cannot be described 
ns lit. for seed. I shared in a consign¬ 
ment of Great Scot from a large grower in 
Scotland, and have been much disappointed 
to find the hulk of thorn more fit for table 
than anything else. Ii. seems to jue 
that the whole crop lias been sent, away 
as seed Potatoes at an enhanced price over 
“ ware” Potaloes. T have heard many com¬ 
plaints about the largo size of seed sent from 
Scotland during Hie last few years. As one 
who prefers not lo cut a Potato intended for 
planting, my plans have been somewhat upset 
consequent upon the small number of tubers 
thus obtained. Had it not. been that 1 shared 
witli friends In a consignment of Carter’s 
Royalty, obtained direef from the firm, 1 
should have been in a difficulty. The tubers 
of Royalty were exceptionally even, each 
about Hie size of a bantam's egg, and wo were 
all well satisfied with them. 

I am quite sure that retailers of Scotch seed 
are little, if any, to blame, as they frequently 
have to put. up with what is sent, and orten 
they stand a chance of losing customers 
through faults entirely beyond their control. 

I would rather plant seed the size of walnuts 
than put in some of the big tubers I have seen 
this season. Some may not object, to cut up 
a Potato, hut the price one lias to pay for 
seed, especially Scotch, ought not. to necessi¬ 
tate any cutting. Seed Potaloes, in my 
opinion, ought never to be more than 2j oz. In 
weight. I-EAHCRST. 

. Does not the “grumble" by “A 
Scottish Gardener.” on page 2111, again raise 
tile question of whole vmi« cut sets for Pota¬ 
toes? His po'nl regarding the price is a 
really good one. Ware Potatoes are very 
much cheaper than seed ones, and it is unfair 
to sell them for tile latter. 1 think Hint many 
seed Potatoes are too small, and responsible 
for a greater proportion of tubers of seed 
size in the resultant crop than the ordinary 
grower desires. I am aware that my opinion 
does not find favour lo any great extent 
among profession'] 1 Potato growers, but f 
think a better crop will he produced from -cut 


sets of lilt Jinm-o'tztsT Potatoes than from 
small-sizeil sets, j am not questioning the 
fact that whole seed Potatoes of reasonable 
size give excellent crops of “ ware.” When 
I plant such I like them to be about 2 oz. 
Your correspondent lias every justification for 
bis " grumble,” however, and the practice 
lie complains of is most reprehensible.— 
Borderer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes failing.—I am an amateur gar¬ 
dener and have in a greenhouse aliout 20b 
Tomato plants in pots grown from seed. Each 
morning on entering the greenhouse 1 find at 
least six plants have fallen over, and on re¬ 
moving the plants I find the roots are shrunk 
up. Can you tell me the cause of this? 1 
enclose one of the plants for inspection.— 
E. H IIavard. 

[The specimen sent, exhibits the too well- 
known appearance of its having succumbed 
to the “damping-off fungus,” which is sup¬ 
posed to originate in Hie soil. There is no 
known cure fitr plants once attacked by it, 
but by careful attention to watering, afford¬ 
ing no more than isahsolutely necessary until 
they become well rooted, you may perhaps 
save a percentage of them. What we advise 
Is to at once sow afresh, or purchase plants 
from a non-infected source. If you elect to 
sow again first sterilise the soil by placing it 
over a fire .and lieat It to almost charring 
point. Use soil treated in the same way when 
lulling off the seedlings. You had better 
observe this rule in future as it is in the sod 
where the trouble lies.] 

Cauliflowers failing —1 am sending you a 
couple of Cauliflower plants to ask your 
opinion on them. They grew into quite good 
Plants and then dropjied. Can you tell me 
what disease they have in the stems? Can 
I do anything to save the rest?— .T. M. Stojcer. 

I The condition of the Cauiriiower plants 
sent is due to the Cabbage grub or maggot of 
Cumilio pleurostigma. which has eaten all 
the softer particles of the inner- portion of tin* 
stems, and so brought about their collapse. 
The eggs are generally deposited by the 
female insect just lieneath the surface of the 
skin on the stems of the plant while they are 
In the seed-bed or in a young stage of growth. 
They hatch out and begin to feed in the 
manner already described, and it is seldom 
(lie plants attain the size yours have done 
before they succumb. There is nothing to be 
done now to prevent other plants from fail¬ 
ing in the same way, but next winter It would 
be advisable to dress your garden either with 
lime or one of the advertised soil disin¬ 
fectants, which will rid the soil of this ami 
other insect, pests.] 

Spring Cabbages, —Cabbages everywhere, 
owing to the mildness of tile winter, have not 
only hearted eailier, but have conic through 
with very few losses, and cutting has gener¬ 
ally teen begun sooner Hinn usual. Some 
people, so long as they are able to procure 
plants n« and when required, do not trouble 
al-out the variety; others, however, profiling 
by past cx|ierieiice, make a point of growing 
certain sorts on which they can depend. 
Three varieties which I have grown for a 
number of years, and which always give a 
good account of themselves - this year being 
no exception—are Mein's No. 1 .' Wheeler's 
Imperial, and Sutton's Earliest. It is rare in¬ 
deed that any of these bolt. I usually sow 
about the end of .Tune or early in duly, and 
gel tlie plants into their final quarters after 
lifting second early Potatoes. Should Hie 
winter prove very severe they stand a much 
better chance than plants got out late in (lie 
autumn. Cahhage plants ought always to be 
pricked off when the second loaf shows, and 
not allowed to remain in the seed bed to 
strangle each other.— Woodbastwick. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties. 

Hardy fruits. —-The }ounjf growths on 
Apricot trees are sufficiently advanced to he 
pinched back to form fruiting spurs for 
another year. Those on existing spurs may be 
stopped back to the fourth leaf, while new 
growths emanating either from main and 
subsidiary branches, or from wood laid 
in last year, may be stopped at the 
fifth leaf. The reason for advising the 
shoots tp he left slightly shorter in the one 
case than the other is that old spurs, unless 
well looked after, project in the course of time 
to an inordinate distance from the wall, 
consequently it is not advisable to have the 
stopped-in shoots longer than is stated now ; 
then at the winter pruning they can he reduced 
to three buds, which will tend to keep them 
close at home. Even then, with the roots 
under control, there will, or should he, an 
abundance of bloom buds set, and the same 
with regard to the growths alluded to in the 
second instance. These, also, when pruned 
in winter will be reduced to four buds. 

Dessert Cherries should be stopped while it 
can be done with the finger and thumb, the 
above-named rule applying to them also. 
Wall Pears, when ready, may be treated in 
the same wav. Morel lo Cherries require 
the young growths to be sufficiently 
thinned to provide fruiting wood for another 
season, but no stopping is needed as spurs 
are unnecessary. In all the previous cases suit¬ 
able young shoots should he laid in to furnish 
vacant spaces as well as to provide for 
extensions, fastening them back as soon as 
they are of a sufficient length so that they 
may he trained out neatly and as straight as 
possible. 

Fr^noh Beane and Runners. Select a warm 
site and sow according to prospective de¬ 
mands French Beans of varieties such-as are 
usually employed for forcing under glass. 
In a fortnight’s time sow again. On this 
occasion Magnum Bonum would be a good 
.selection. The ground for this crop must he 
in good heart to obtain the best results, and 
at the second sowing the seed should be sown 
■more thickly than at the first. The first 
sowing of Runner Beans may now take place, 
sowing again at the beginning of June to 
provide a good supply of tender pods in 
autumn. Alsu make a good sowing of climb¬ 
ing French Beans, the pods of which are pre¬ 
ferred by main to Runner Beans. The rows 
should in this case stand about 4 feet apart, 
and, with regard to ordinary French, Beans, 
2 ifee., for the first and 2 .i feet for the second 
sowing. Runner Beans should not he less 
than 6 feet apart in the rows. Plant out 

Early-raised Cauliflowers and Brussels 
Sprouts ns soon as well hardened in deeply- 
drawn drills. Water and shade afterwards 
with houghs and evergreens if the weather 
he hot and sunny. Dull or showery weather 
is best, hut does not always prevail when the 
plants are ready to go Out. A few days’ 
delay does no harm, but if too prolonged 
Cauliflowers are then liable to “ button.” 

Cucumbers. — Regulate and stop the 
growths on trellis-trained plants in houses so 
that a continuous supply of fruit is main¬ 
tained without a glut occurring. Also keep 
a good supply of top-dressing material on 
hand so that the needs of the roots may be 
attended to without any delav. More frequent 
supplies of water are now required, and con¬ 
tinue to afford stimulants as often as may 
b:- necessary. Endeavour to get the bed 
space in frames well covered with bine before 
allowing the plants to begin bearing, and top- 
dress as soon as white roots appear on the 
surface of the mounds of soil or of the top- 
dressing rerently applied. A. \V. 
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Midland Counties. 

Strawberries. —The earliest plants growing 
on a sheltered border have thrown up an 
abundance of stout flower spikes and healthy 
foliage. Strawberries grown for this purpose 
are treated as annuals, and planted 15 inches 
apart each way. The plants are discarded 
immediately the crop is over. These plants 
produce extra fine berries a fortnight earlier 
than those planted in exposed situations. 
King George and Royal Sovereign are the 
varieties we use for this purpose. Flic former 
is usually the first to ripen bv a few days, but 
both are first-class sorts for the production of 
early fruits. One of the advantages of this 
system of close planting and treating as 
annuals is the ease w ith w hich the plants may 
be protected. The blooms opening carl) are 
in greater danger of injure from spring frosts, 
but the protection of the bed is a simple 
matter. Either movable frames may be 
placed over the plants or a few spar* light 4 
stood on empty flower-pots over the IwnI, 1 
prefer the latter plan, as there is a good 
circulation of air about the plants. Before 
placing the lights in position the bed is hoed 
and top-diessed lightly with Thomson’s 
manure, watering it well in. A little soot is 
dusted around the crowns of the plants to 
keep slugs away and stable litter placed 
along the rows. There need lx* 110 hesitation 
in using stable litter, as the manure is 
washed out by the rains, and it becomes puri¬ 
fied and bleached b\ exposure to the sun 
before the frui. comes into contact with it. 

Melons in frames. The present is a suit¬ 
able time to commence the growing of 
Melons in frames. Successionat crops may Ik* 
had through the season as more frames 
become available. The fermenting materials 
shpuld hr well prepared beforehand. Some 
growers use stable manure only. 1 prefer a 
bed made of oak leaves and manure in equal 
proportions, as it retains llu* heat for a much 
longer period than manure alone. Well mix 
the materials (if possible under an njK*n shed), 
allow them to ferment for a few days, and 
when readv make the bed in the frames, 
treading it firmly. When the warmth from 
the bed is suitable, cover the surface with old 
turves, and employ good loam mixed with a 
small quantity of lime-rubble as a compost 
for planting. Place the* soil in a small mound 
in the centre of the frame. Plant firmly, but 
not too deeply, and give light top-dressings 
of ill./ compost when the roots grow through 
the surface. Spray the plants twice daily with 
tepid water and close the frame early in the 
afternoon. Plenty of heat and atmospheric 
moisture, with moderate ventilation, is essen¬ 
tial in the culture of frame Melons. Place a 
covering over the lights at night. 

French Beans. The first sowing of French 
Beans out of doors has been made in a warm, 
sheltered position. I he seeds for this early 
crop are sown in double lines, in rows 2 feel 
apart, thinning out the plants later to (> inches 
apart. These will follow plants grown in 
cold frames. A further sow ing will he made 
in 10 days to ensure a regular supply, and 
again as required. These plants are very 
tender, and must he protected as soon as they 
show through the* ground. A little extra 
atte ntion at this stage may enable the crop 
to he gathered at least a fortnight earlier. 
Sunrise, Magpie, and Masterpiece I prefer for 
early supplies, with Canadian Wonder mid 
Magnum Bonum for general use later. 

Beet. The main crop has been sown on 
deeply-dug ground. The rows are 15 inches 
apart, and the seedlings will be thinned to not 
less than 6 inch s ap :rt in the rows. 

F. \V. 


Scotland. 

Vegetable garden. -The planting of late 
Potatoes should now be pushed on and the 
work brought .o a conclusion. In clean 
ground, and where the seed tubers are home- 
saved, there is little fear that wart disease 
will be dangerous, but it is advisable in cither 
case to select varieties which are known, or 
reputed to bo, immune. The soil between the 
lines of the earlier planted sorts will now be 
ready for forking over, and this should not 
be delayed, for when rite haulm is too long 
the moulding which follows upon forking may 
do damage. Clean down Asparagus beds, 
and give a dressing of any approved stimu¬ 
lant. Soot is betted than nothing if artificials 
me scarce. A good mixture consists of two 
parts of superphosphate of lime, one part of 
bone flour and a small quantity of agricul¬ 
tural salt. Well-hardened Cauliflower plants 
ran be set out. These go away rapidly if the 
weather is showery at the time of planting. 
Rod Cabbages ought not to be forgotten. 
These are generally grown for pickling, but 
they Ivtve a certain value when cooked 
(braised) as a vegetable. A few lines of 
Brussels Sprouts should he put out. The 
plants requite a long season, and the early 
buttons sometimes till in an awkward blank 
in the event of an carlv frost which may 
(ripple French Beans, Peas, and Cauliflowers. 
Sow seeds of Savoys, not forgetting that use¬ 
ful variety, Dwarf Early Ultn. Seeds of 
Broccoli and of Asparagus Kale should 
likewise be attended to. Harden olT Onions 
raised in heat, and prepare the quarter for 
their reception. When Broccolis are cut let 
the ground be turned over without delay. 
Bv withholding manure it will be found that 
Beet and Salsafv succeed admirably on the 
quarter occupied by Broccoli. 

Fruit-trees. —Although the spring has by 
no means been deficient of rainfall it may 
happen that- especially in the case of wall- 
tret's the Soil round the base of the trees may 
be dry. Whether this is so or not. it is sound 
policy when time permits to give all fruit- 
tiecs a good watering. This is especially 
desirable in the case of trees upon dwarfing 
stocks Pears on Quince and Apples on 
Paradise. In the case of the former moisture 
is imperative, and when the trees have been 
well watered a mulch should be applied. 
Bloom is more abundant than was at one time 
considered likely, and every endeavour should 
be made to give the trees the best possible 
chance. 

Grass.— Should it be necessary to refresh 
bare patches of lawn, or other places, with 
Grass seeds, no delay in sowing ought now to 
take place. Scarify the places well with the 
rake, sow the seeds, and cover them lightly . 
1 like to scatter a dressing of sand over such 
places, and, as birds are troublesome, it is 
advisable to circumvent them in some way. 

Tomatoes. - Plants upon which fruits are 
setting and swelling freely should be top- 
dressed as becomes necessary. Liquid 
manure may be given at alternate waterings, 
and when the weather allows, free ventilation 
can safely be given. Keep axillary growths 
regularly pinched out and attend to the neces¬ 
sary tying. Plants for late fruiting can now 
be got into their fruiting pots-half-filling 
these in the first instance. 

Under glass —The work at the moment 
may be classed as routine. More watering 
becomes needful, and growing plants ought 
to be moved on in good time. Cuttings of 
Fuchsias taken now, root readily and make 
useful plants for autumn flowering. Begonia 
Wrltoniensis can be recommended for the 
same purpose. Shade Ferns where the glass 
is not obscured, closing the house early in the 
afternoon to conserve the sun heat. 

W. McGufkoc. 
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BEES. 

Bees and the Weather. 

The rather premature warm weather In which 
we have all been revelling for some weeks 
past has at last given way to a rough sum¬ 
mons from the Arctic. In the Midlands, 
whore I live, we had something approaching 
a blizzard in the week-end, April lGtk-17tk. 
In the Peak district, I understand, it was an 
undiluted blizzard. Almost everywhere the 
temperature was icy, and snow or hail or 
very cold rain was reported from all parts. 
What wonder was ft that outside one of my 
hives, which I consider a cold one, I found 
on the Monday morning some undeveloped 
young on the alighting-board. It looked as if 
the bees had congregated in a winter cluster 
again, leaving behind a few wreckers to dis¬ 
pose of what pupa? could not survive the 
sudden cold. This “ fancy ” hive is of the 
box type, with windows in three sides of the 
brood-chamber, on which shutters arc hinged 
to cover the glass. Its only service to me is 
to enable me to show' the bees In the height 
of the season to any visitor who evinces an 
interest. There are no risk and no disturb¬ 
ance, but, the hive is undoubtedly a cold aud 
therefore 'unprofitable one. Spring-cleaning 
will find it put on one side as an emergency 
hive. Put let me return to the weather. It 
caught me in the middle of spring-cleaning. 
So far as I had gone I found my bees in 
capital condition and working bard, with 
plenty of healthy brood and food. If only 
the warm weather had continued as It was 
before this snow, I reckoned that surplus 
honey might have been stored in the early 
part of May. I myself was surprised to see 
the forwardness of the bees. It Is true that 
they had been copiously fed last autumn, but. 
even so, the condition was ahead of what I 
expected. This sudden and prevailing cold 
will delay things a good deal. I have rescued 
from death in the snow a score or so of my 
bees. I simply pick up those T see lying 
about, take them indoors, lay them on a piece 
of cardboard, cover them with an inverted 
glass'tilted up a little, and put them near a 
fire. They soon revive, and when they ap¬ 
pear strong I just release them at my door, 
when off they fly to their own hive. At any 
rate, by so doing, the lives of many of the 
stronger bees are saved, for only the stronger 
ones would hazard a flight In snowy weather. 
For my part, too, I could no more let a bee 
die In the snow than a human being. 

One Is often asked how far from the home 
hive bees will go in quest of honey. Well, 
obviously, they will go as short a distance as 
need requires. If, however, there be little or 
no nectar close at hand, bees will find their 
way home from a distance of seven miles. 
This is a fact easily demonstrated. The 
speed of a bee in its flight, however, is not so 
easily established. Nevertheless, it. has been 
calculated comparatively. The trials took 
place several years ago between pigeons and 
bees, the pigeon-loft and the hive being con¬ 
tiguous. Birds and bees were released simul¬ 
taneously five miles away, and nearly all the 
bees, their bodies powdered to make them 
recognisable, arrived bome'before the first of 
the pigeons. Probably the actual speed per 
hour has been determined, but I have not 
heard of it. It is sure to be a rapidity “ like 
the very wind.” B. R. H. 


A bee from the Mediterranean _Dr. 0. J. 

Gaban, Keeper of Entomology at the British 
Museum (Natural History), 6tatee that a 
black bee, with wings reflecting hues of copper 
and violet, which has been found in an old 
fence post on a farm In Hertfordshire, Is not 
ah addition to the list of British native bees. 
Its home is in the region of the Medlter- 
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ranean, and it is probable that eggs or grubs 
were imported here In logs of wood. From 
time to time there have been similar dis¬ 
coveries. In the last twenty years two spe¬ 
cies of longieorn beetles have been found. 
Had they been native varieties, they could 
hardly have escaped attention, for, although 
there are nearly 1,000 species of tieet.les, our 
knowledge of them has been for a long period 
fairly definite. 


TRADE NOTES. 

Two very useful devices that should prove 
serviceable to allotment holders and amateur 
gardeners generally are the Everyman’s 
Seed Sower and Everyman’s Wall Clip, the 
first-named being here figured. This pateut 
keeps the seed in full view all the time, 
vibratory side flanges produce an even distri¬ 
bution of the seed, and adjustable regulators 
give any desired passage for different-sized 



FLANGES 

varieties. Its turned-over end is another ad¬ 
vantage, holding the seed securely while the 
sower moves to and fro. It is an exceedingly 
simple and practical article. The wall clip, 
for training trees, climbers, etc., to walls or 
fences, is made of soft pliable wire, easily 
bent as required, is safe, a permanent 
security for the plant, and takes its bearing 
from tile natural pull of the branch. Both 
the above are obtainable from The House and 
Garden Sundries Co., 10, Eastcheap, E.C. 

Our journals at Chelsea Show.— The great 
spring exhibition of the Royal Horticultural 
Society will be held in the grounds of Chelsea 
Hospital on May 24th, 25th, and 20th. 
Messrs. Benn Brothers, Ltd., will have a 
stand there for the three journals, “Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated,” “ The Fruit Grower,” and 
“ Farm and Home.” 

A new deportment for the supply of seeds, 
plants, and all gardening requisites has been 
opened at 28, Denman Street, London Bridge, 
by Mr. Chas. H. Rodwell, sports outfitter, of 
Railway Approach. This section will be 
under the direction of Mr. Hewson, manager 
for many years to Messrs. Barrie and Brown. 

Nurserymen, Market Gardeners’, and Gene¬ 
ral Hailstorm Insurance Corporation, Ltd.— 
The twenty-sixth annual meeting of this As¬ 
sociation was held recently. In the absence 
of Sir Harry Veitcli through illness, Mr. H. B. 
May presided. Attention was drawn to the 
fact that this Corporation, founded by 
nurserymen to insure glasshouses at the re¬ 
duced rate of 10s. ]ier cent., had now suc¬ 
ceeded in raising sutlieient reserves to enable 
it to reduce the rate to ss. 0d., then 7s. 6d., 
and now to (is. per cent. This substantial 
benefit had been much appreciated by owners 
of glasshouses throughout the United King¬ 
dom. Many insurers had increased the in¬ 
sured value of their glass owing to the 
greater cost of replacement. As the Company 
settled all claims in cash, the owner of glass¬ 
houses was able to cover the contents of his 
houses by valuing his glass at a higher rate 
than was necessary to cover replacement. 


Regret was expressed by the shareholders s 
the loss of two directors by the death of M: 
George Monro and Mr. H. F. C. Sander. M 
Edwin George Monro (son of the late M: 
George Monro) and Mr. J. C. Cobley wet 
elected directors, and the retiring director) 
Sir Harry J. Veitch, Messrs. James Unci 
house, and Alfred Watkins, were re-eleetci 
It was agreed to pay a dividend of 2s. and 
bonus of Is. per share, less income-tax; t 
add £1,500 to the reserve fund, and to enrr 
forward £1,250. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi 
dent Society.— At the last monthly meeting e 
this Society it was resolved that a dinne 
should be held on the second day of the Ho 
land House Show, July 6th, 1921, and thn 
-Mr. Geo. Monro be asked to preside, in tii 
hope that the horticultural trade will tak 
an interest in the Society. Anyone wishin 
to be present should notify tiie secretarj 
Mr. A. C. Hill, 35, Alexandra Road, Wes 
Kensington. Ladies are specially invited. 


MARK SMITH, Limited. 

Louth, Lincolnshire, 

THE ORIGINAL WEED KILLER MAKERS. 

8 Tins of “Perfect" Powder Weed Killer, 
sufficient to make 200 gallons of Liquid, 
carriage paid. 

Also in liquid, all sized drums ; 5 gallons carriage paid. 


Try it! Never fails. 

First over mado—first over since . 


ALPINES! ALPINES!! 
ALPINES!! ! 

We have one of the largest stocks in the 
kingdom. 

600,000 plants in pots to choose from. 
Pay a visit to our Nurseries. 

Litis Free on Application. 


W. WELLS, jun., 

Hardy Plant Nurieries, Merstham, Surrey. 


“NICOTICIDE” 

^NICOTINE FUMIGANT— 

WILL EFFECTIVELY DESTROY THOSE 
INSECTS WHICH INFEST AND DESTROY 
YOUR GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


GSEEN FLY AND BLACK FLY, THRIP, 
MEALY BUG AND SCALE KILLED BY 
“NICOTICIDE" FUMIGANT. 

PRICES:—Pint .. 20 . J Pint .. 10/- 

6 os. 6'- 4 oz. .. 4 - 

2 oz. .. 2 3 1 oz 1/2 

From Youk Nurseryman or Seedsman. 

Sole Makers — 

HUNTER & COW, LTD., 40, THOMAS ST., LIVERPOOL. 


THORNBOROUGH & CO. L™ 

SooowMon to 

PEAROE & COMPANY 

(Lit BOLLOWAY MAD, If.A 

CONSERVATORIES & 
GREENHOUSES. 

badieaand Gentlemen waited upon by appointment 
Oontraotore to L.0.0. A n London Boro' Bounolio 
35 Year.' Record. Good Work. Catalogue Poet Frrr 
TOTTENHAM, N. 17 'Phonei T 215*. 
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COMESPOpEjiGE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Chrysanthemums for outdoor cultivation 

(.1/. L. I 7 .).—You should be more suc- 
eejisful with outdoor Chrysanthemums in 
South Devon than growers in less favour¬ 
able purls of this country. We ean confi¬ 
dently recommend the following varieties:—' 
Early sorts : Itoi des Blancs, white ; White 
Masse, creamy-white ; Horace Martin, yel¬ 
low ; Leslie, yellow ; Crimson Marie Masse, 
crimson-bronze; Nina Itlick, oheetnut- 
bronze : Mine. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve ; 
and Rink Delight, pink. Mid-season sorts : 
Sanctity, white ; Miss F. Collier, pure white ; 
Cranford Yellow, bright yellow ; Southover 
Yellow, yellow ; Almlninte, orange-bronze ; 
J H>lores, deep bronze ; Fee I’arlsieune, rosy- 
mauve ; and Lillie, pearl-pink. Late out¬ 
door sorts: White O. J. Quintus ; Mrs. 
Ward, creamy-white ; Etoile d'Or, golden- 
yellow : Ryecroft Glory, bronzy-yellow : Hes- 
tonia, clear bronze : Minnie Carpenter, rich 
terra-cotta : Cranford Rink, pink (partially 
disbud) ; and Rride of Hayes, soft rose. 

Soil for Cacti (4. Woodhama ).—For lol¬ 
ling Cacti, the best compost Is a mixture of 
fibrous loam and brick rubble, with a little 
leaf-mould and sand. The pots used must be 
quite clean and effectually drained, and ns 
tile potting goes on the soil must lie made 
firm. Care must be taken not to over-water, 
otherwise the soil becomes sour and the 
roots perish. An excess of moisture at any 
time is very injurious to succulent plants in 
general. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Azalea indica aftir flowering IB. T. F.).— 
Encourage Ihe plants to grow by frequent 
syringing and the maintenance of a humid 


atmosphere in a Leiuporalure of 55 degs. to 
05 degs. A dose of weak soot-water applied 
Lo ihe roots about every fortnight Is also an 
advantage. By midsummer the plants will 
have made good growth, when they may he 
hardened off and stood but of doors, as this 
ensures a thorough ripening of the wood and 
consequent formation of flower-buds. Should 
tiie plants need repotting, this may be done 
directly after flowering, using for the pur¬ 
pose a mixture of peat and sand, which 
must be preseed down firmly. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that Azaleas may 
be kept in health for years and flowered each 
season without repotting. Any straggling 
shoots may be cut back as soon as the flower¬ 
ing is over. 

FRUIT. 

Pear Andre Desportes (Fast Suffolk ).—This 
Rear was raised In 1854 by Mons. Andre 
Leroy, of Angers. It is a very juicy Pear, 
with a delicious perfume, and ripens at the 
end of July and the commencement of 
August. It is of vigorous growth, and bears 
very freely. French growers include it 
among first-quality Pears. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

(V. <1. Cl. —1, The only reason we can suggest 
for the non-flowering of your Daffodils is 
Hint the majority of the bulbs are not suffi¬ 
ciently slroiig to bloom. Did you leave 
them in tlie ground until the foliage had 
died off and the bulbs had become thoroughly 
ripe? 2, We think the cause of the slots on 
the leaves Is due to the cold winds we have 
lately experienced. Should the trouble 

spread, please send further specimens.- 

Inquirer .—The most probable cause is the 
wet at the roots, leading to unripened wood. 

- il. Dawson .—If you will kindly refer to 

our issue of March 5th, p. 140, third column, 


under•“ Short Replies,” you will find an 
answer to your letter as to the non-atten¬ 
tion to your query. Mrs. E. Howard. — 
If you will subscribe to Gardk.mxo Illus¬ 
trated, you will find a list of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society's shows anil meetings. 
There is no Temple Show, the venue of this 
having been for many years transferred to 
the gardens of the Chelsea Hospital. The 
show there will lie held on May 24th, 25th, 

and 20th.- Mrs. M. E. Ueiyhton.— Sec 

article In coining issue re plants for growing 
under stages. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—A. Z.— 1, Klceagnus mul¬ 
ti flora ; 2, Spiraea Tliuiiliergl ; 3, Euonymus 

latifolius ; 4, Amelanchler alnifolia.- hi. 

—1. Rrurnis triloba fl.-pl. ; 2, Sedum Sieboldi 
vnriegat.um; 3, Lungwort (I’ulnionarlaj ; 4. 

Francon rainosa.-IV. L .— 1, The African 

Hemp (Siittirmamnla africana) ; 2, Francoa 
rainosa; 3. the Snowy Mespllus (Arnelan- 
chler canadensis) ; 4, Tradescantia vir- 

glnlana.- E. B. —1, Doronieum auslrln- 

cum; 2, Saxlfraga hypnoides; 3, C.vdonia 
jaiiouica ; 4, Kerria jaijonica fl.pl. 

- T. II. S. —1, The Grown Ane¬ 
mone (A. corouarin) ; 2, Gemlanrea mou- 
tana ; 3, Ornithogaliun nutans ; 4, Piptantlius 

nopalensis.- M. D.—l, Veronica speclosa 

var. ; 2, Spiran argute ; 3, Bpimedium pin 

natum ; 4, Primus Dados.- Phas. Junes. — 

Helxine Solicro];.- Mrs. M. E. Uriah tun - 

Kindly send flowers, as also leaves, and we 

will do our best to help you.-- L. H. Crosse. 

—1, PIptanthus nepalensis ; 2. Grevi'Uea ros- 
ina r ini folia ; 3, next week. A. Wise. —The 

double lilac Primrose.- II. J. D. —Daphne 

odora variegata.- T. A. V. —1, The Trinity- 

flower (Trillium grandlflorum); 2, Anemone 
nemorosa fl.-pl.; 3, Tjilipa sylvestris; 4, Blue¬ 
eyed Mary (Omphalodes Lueilhcl. _ 


THE TRIPIaE ALLIANCE 
AGAINST GARDEN PESTS 


IN8ECTICIDE. 

The incomparable non-poisonous insecticide—Free from 
Nicotine. Sox is deadly against insect pests such as 
Green and Black Fly. Red Spider, Caterpillar, 
Aphides, Woolly Aphis, etc., also against Blight 
and Mildew. Sox is a great scientific insecticide—it is 
penetratingly powerful against insects yet harmless to 
plant life. It should lie tried without fail by every 
gardener. The following well-known horticulturists 
a mong others te stify to the value 

Messrs. Jambs Uaktkr & Co., The Royal Seedsmen, 
Raynes Park, write:— 

“We have experimented with your preparation 
'SOX ’ on plants of Broad Beans infested with Black 
Fly, and Roses and other plants troubled with Aphis, 
and we And that it is efficacious in destroying these 
insects without having any apparent detrimental 
effect on the plants. There seems to be no sediment 
left on the foliage, and tender shoots do not suffer by 
‘the application. If the directions are followed the 
preparation dissolves quickly and is convenient to 
use.” 

Mr. E. Beckjstt, V.M.H., F.R.H.S., Elstree, Herts. 

writes:— ! 

“We have given it a thorough test, both on the 
tenderest of plants, as well os fruit trees, etc., ami 
so far we have found it efficient in destroying all 
living pests, when used according to directions.'' 

Sox is made in two forms, TABLET and LIQUID, 
The tablets are especially recommended for green¬ 
house work and the liquid for general use. 

PRICES, 

T.CbLETST | 3 | G | V2~T‘ST\~ 4b 1 1'J. I 

1 t ablet makes 1 gallon 11/« 11/9 | 3/- | 5/9 I IQ 6 i 25 - 
LIQUID. [l/ 8 |2/6 13/6 | 6 / - [10 /6 1^317 6 | HQ> 

hiVi'lons j S 1 10 I 15 I 30 1 60 1 660 I 


PRICES. 11 6 

j 2/6 1 

3 9 ! 

6 - 

110 61 

75 - 

! £8 10 O 

To make in I 3 
gallons* | ° 

l 6 l 

10 1 

•20 

l 40 l 

360 

| 1,000 


WEEDKILLER. 

CONTAINS NO ARSENIO. 
Powerful Weed Killer, yet harm¬ 
less to human beings & animals. 

Dyoweed in deadly to weeds yet can be used with 
perfect safety anywhere. It is instantly soluble in 
cold water and very simple to use. Dyoweed does not 
stain paths or drives, but gives them a clean bright 
appearance. It has stood the severest of tests and 
is recommended in every confidence. 


Your Nurseryman, Seedsman, or Ironmonger will 
supply cither 8 oz. Dyoweed or Kootisoil. If you should 
have difficulty in obtaining supplies write direct to us 
(enclosing cash with order), and carriage will be paid on 
trial ordeis of 10/0 upwards; at the same time tell us the 
name of your local merchant so that we may arrange for 
your future supplies. 

HAWKER & 
BOTWOOD LTD. 

(Dept. 11). 

(Royal Warrant Holders.) 


WIREWORM EXTERMINATOR. 

Also invaluable against Olub-root and other fungus 
diseases in gardens. 

WfltKWORMS and other soil peats EXTERMINATED 
also acts as a PARTIAL STERILIZER OF THE 
SOIL. 


Messrs Hurst & Son; the well-known Wholesale 
Seedsmen, Houndsditoh, write:— 

April 12, 11W1. , 

lu the soil which was infested with grubs, etc., ; 
we found that Recti soil was very useful in killing 
same after having been treated and laid up one 
month before using. Signed Hi'RBT & Son. 

Messrs. Mauger, Nurserymen, of Guernsey, write:— 
We confirm our letters to you dated May 24th 
and July 27th, 1917, and consider Reotisoil a 
wonderful discovery. The property on which Recti- 
soil was used as an experiment has produced such 
crops since using your material as have never been 
seen before on it. 

You are quite at liberty to uscrour name and utilise 
the cori espondenee which has passed. 

Signed W. M u oer. ; 


| 3 | 7 | 11 | 28 | ,08~[ 1 evL 

' P RICE* ~ j 1/8 |3 .a i S 6 | 7 /& T 116 I 21 

Carriage Paid 1 ewt. upwards. Special quotations for 
1 and 2 ton lots upwards. 


Agricultural and Horticultural Chemists, GRAYS, ESSEX. 

B ’ ii irn 
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Manuring Fruit Trees. 


Fruit trees c-annot bo satisfactorily fed by 
rule of thumb. Each one must be examined 
before any special treatment is given. Trees 
that fait to bear fruit because they are In too 
vigorous a state of health cannot be brought, 
to a remunerative condition by feeding, and 
hard pruning only aggravates tlio evil. Where 
such trees are growing under a restricted 
mode of training, I have noticed a gradual 
Improvement after they have been trans¬ 
planted to another part of the garden. In 
ihe ease of -standards growing in an orchard, 
the best way of treating them, according to 
my experience, is to. neglect them entirely 
for two or three seasons. They then become 
established, and fruit blossom appears, and 
if tiie pruning is subsequently eonlined to 
keeping the centre of the tree open, they sel¬ 
dom fail to pay handsomely for the space 
they occupy. Recently I was asked to ex¬ 
plain why fruit trees growing unrestricted 
i:i an orchard invariably give a more satis¬ 
factory return than do those In a garden 
where every attention was given. Xo doubt 
a similar question has often been put and 
answered. My opinion of the matter is based 
upon observations of ordinary country 
orchards and private gardens. Typical of 
the former is an aero of so of ground at¬ 
tached to a farm where fruit trees have been 
grown for many years. In some eases the 
various sorts are ia their prime ; in others 
dire neglect to uproot ,worn-out specimens 
and replant young ones-is strongly in evi¬ 
dence. In any case, what matters most is that 
nothing in the way of pruning, as understood 
by gardeners, is ever done. There may he 
an occasional thinning out of overcrowded 
heads, but that is ml!. Yet whenever it is a 
good year for fruit the trees crop tre¬ 
mendously, and in so-called bad years the 
return is fair. 

In many of these orchards Glass is allowed 
ti grow between 1 lie trees, and beyond the 
fact of it being eaten off in some instances 
by sheep no manure is applied. In the pri¬ 
vate garden, the principal trees are mostly 
In bush, espalier, and cordon-trained forms, 
the two last often on walls or along the path 
sides. As a rule, these are pruned from the 
first, and In many cases too hard, causing 
most of the buds to develop into growth in¬ 
stead of a certain proportion forming frult- 
bnds. Other*, again, crop freely for 
a while and I lien fall off, and some lack the 
necessary vigour to grow satisfactorily in 
any way. Comparing these with similar 
ones in an orchard, one is forced to the con¬ 
clusion that, failure to do as well may be 


attributed to hard pruning for Ihe sake of a 
particular mode of training, overcropping 
In the early stages, or insufficient water and 



Primus psrvdo-Cerasus in fruit. 
(Sec page 304.) 


nourishment In the case of wall trees. Trees 
in a garden must of necessity be kept within 
bounds, and 1o some defined shape. The only 
method of combining the two with regular 


fruit, bearing is, according to my experience, 
to grow in the open garden ns many bush- 
trained specimens as possible in t he case of 
Apples, pyramids in the case of I’enrs, and 
half-standards of Plums, and to prune each 
but. moderately until they have got well into 
hearing, which, on the best stocks now in 
use for grafting, is not long, especially with 
Apples. .Summer pruning is a great help 
also towards fruit-buds forming. Cordon 
and espalier trained, for the first two, and 
fan-shaped for Plums, are best for walls, and 
the soil should not lie too rich to begin with. 
When they commence fruiting is the time 
they need additional support ; but. before 
and after, the water supply is of the utmost, 
importance, as the soil ia always much drier 
there than in the open garden. 

Trees in a state of exhaustion are not diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish. The growth is weak 
anil tiie foliage small and unhealthy. Fruit- 
buds, too, are often produced out of all pro¬ 
portion to the general health; but, needless 
to add, tiie floweis fail to set. As lo the 
means of reviving them, ordinary farmyard 
manure plays an important part. It may be 
applied liberally in the form of a mulch 
early in autumn, and again In June. Where 
the liquid is available from animal sheds 
nothing could be belter to apply in autumn 
and winter, commencing again in June, and 
continuing, as may be necessary, through 
Ihe summer. A valuable substitute for the 
foregoing Is four parts superphosphate, two 
parts sulphate of potash, and one part sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, applied during the sum¬ 
mer, and watered in at the rate of 3 ozs. 
per square yard. Lime and Basic slag are in¬ 
valuable winter dressings, and 1 oz. of 
nitrate of soda to the yard just before the 
blossom opens undoubtedly facilitates the 
setting in most oases. Trees in good health 
carrying good crops are assisted by frequent 
watering with equal parts superphosphate 
and muriate of potash, 2 ozs. In a gallon of 
water. J. 


Jlotes of the Week. 

Tulipa sylvestris. —A small colony of lids 
species lias-lately passed out of bloom and Is 
worth noting on account of its sweetness. 
Thi4 Tulip does not do everywhere equally 
well. I had it planted under an Oak-tree In 
Middlesex, where it gave a good account of 
itself for a year or two, but then dwindled to 
a solitary bloom or so Here Ihe bulbs are 
growing among Arabia and Periwinkle 
around an old disused fountain, and there has 
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bppn moro bloom this year than in the previ¬ 
ous three years. How long the bulbs have 
been planted I cannot say, but I think the 
difference in the soil probably accounts for 
the variableness of their success.—C. T. 

Primroses. —With the exception of a few 
slray late flowers these are practically over 
(the first week of May). I should think quite 
an acre of ground has been covered with these 
beautiful spring flowers, and among large 
patches of them the wild Violet intermingles 
freely, greatly adding to the charm of the 
picture.—C. Turner, AmptJiill. 

Ulex europaeus. —Gorse finds a home in the 
park here, and the bushes are now a sheet of 
orange. Last year being noted for its ab¬ 
sence of sun makes the abundant flowering 
of so many things this spring somewhat 
puzzling. The old notion that sun is required 
to ripen the wood before it can blossom 11ms 
falls to the ground.—C. T., Ampthill Pari:. 
Bads. 

Viburnum Tlnus lucidum.- Growing among 
the various forms of Laurustinus, this stands 
out conspicuously, tills distinction arising 
from its large, deep green, anil highly-polished 
leaves and handsome, pure white, fragrant 
flower-trusses, each 1 inches in diameter. 
This valuable shrub has never suffered here 
In the least, and has reached a height of 
12 feet to 15 feet, with a considerable spread. 
Even In the bud stagp this shrub is most 
attractive, and the out sprays are highly 
decoratiye. To those who require a beautiful 
evergreen which will bloom over a long period 
and at a time when flowers are scarce in the 
open.air I would recommend this shrub.— 
E. SI. 

Akgbia lobata.— This is now in bloom on a 
south wall where it. has aflixed itself very 
securely to the Oak battens by its long twining 
growths. The curious deep chocolate blooms 
are borne freely on slender, drooping racemes, 
each 5 incites In length, both male and female 
flowers on the same raceme, the latter the 
larger and always borne at the base of the 
raceme. When not in flower Ibis vigorous 
climber Is most attractive by reason of its 
elegant leaves, and when it fruits, as it occa¬ 
sionally has done here, it becomes a most 
attractive subject. The fruits, which are 
sausage-shaped, are of a beautiful grey-blue 
colour, each being from 2 inches to 3 Inches 
In length. These in early autumn split open 
and reveal a row of black seeds embedded in 
a greyish, felt-like substance. It is a native 
of both China and Japan, and belongs to the 
Barberry family.— Sussex. 

The Spanish Heath (Erica australis).—This 
beautiful ne.lth, which comes from the sandy 
hills and wastes-of Spain and Portugal, is at 
the present time the most striking and effec¬ 
tive of the genus. It belongs to the tall group 
and produces the brightest-coloured floWbrs of 
any of them. Old specimens are Inclined to 
develop a rather ungainly habit unless a little 
annual pruning is given, and this should be 
carried out as soon as the flowers fade. The 
fragrant rosy-purple flowers are home in the 
greatest profusion upon both old and young 
plants, the latter very attractive by reason of 
their long and elegant flowering branches, 
sprays 3 feet or more In length being freely 
produced. A sunny, sheltered position where 
the season’s wood can become thoroughly 
ripened should be selected for this lovely 
Ilcntli. otherwise the tips of nnripened 
growths are liable to get damaged during 
severe frost. Old specimens have readied a 
height of 7 feet, and although annually a 
mass of bloom and picturesque In form, these 
are scarcely so effective ns arc young plants 
from 3 feet lo -l feet in height. It is a dis- 
linet dark-leaved Heath, bearing its all raetive 
flowers from the tips of every tittle twig. 
Once planted, this shrub requires very little 
attention except for the annual removal of 
Its numerous see^l vessels.—E. 31. 
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The Orange Ball Tree (Buddlcia globosa).— 
To see this in perfection one must go to 
Ireland or to south-west England, although 
there are a few plants in the south-west and 
west of Scotland near the sea. A tree some 
12 feet or 18 feet high is very striking when 
in flower, and It is to be regretted that the 
asperities of the climate of the greater num¬ 
ber of the districts of tile British Isles make 
it Impossible to grow it with any confidence.-— 
S. Aknott. 

The modern Polyanthus.— It is pleasing to 
note the rapid increase in favour of the 
modern self-coloured Polyanthuses in villa 
and other gardens for spring bloom. They 
are far more effective than the older varie¬ 
ties. 'l’lie yellows seem the greatest favour¬ 
ites, the whites come next, and the other 
colours a long way behind. In bygone days 
those who had to grow plants for spring 
liedding would have gone into ecstasies over 
some of these fine flowers with their sturdy 
stems and huge trusses of large blooms.—S. A. 

A note from Suffolk.— The bloom this spring 
on Cherry, Pear, and Apple trees lias been 
most luxuriant, and also on all the bush 
fruits and Nuts, though Plum-trees have been 
rather sparse in bloom and sluggish in coming 
Into leaf. Several fruit-trees that I have 
raisetl from seed promise to bear fruit this 
season, one a seedling of Cox’s Orange Apple 
and another of the Oregon Newtown Pippin: 
also a seedling Pear-tree. This last is a 
chance seedling found under a very old tree 
of I!. Giffnrd. Two Roses were in bloom on 
April 27th.— East Suffolk. 

Iris stylosa not flowering.— It must he 
twelve or more years ago that I had the 
pleasure of seeing this Iris growing wild in 
Its native Algeria. 1 found the beautiful 
china-blue flowers several times in the hedge¬ 
rows and on the wayside, growing in a tangle 
of Grass and yellow Oxalis, and the hedges 
were Hawthorn and Blackthorn as they might 
tye in England. The soil in tlie El Biar dis¬ 
trict (where I was staying) is red and gritty, 
resembling brickdust, but it is fertile, vege¬ 
tation thrives, and the countryside is very 
green In spring. In the gardens in March one 
can gather handfuls of the Iris, blue and 
while. I brought home roots of both, the 
latter straight front the wonderful garden at 
Telemly, the home of its discoverer. This 
was early April. The following spring both 
flowered well. The year after there were a 
few blossoms, ttnd never one since. The 
plants have increased, and I have tried every 
suggested treatment, leaving some alone and 
moving others, but without success. My own 
opinion is that the East Yorkshire autumns 
are too damp and chilly, and so the roots are 
never properly ripened.— Lyskkn. 

Androsace Chumbyi.— If this is really a 
variety of A. sarmentosa It differs from it 
radically in one resiiect at least. With me 
A. sarmentosa grows In weed-like fashion, 
whereas I cannot induce Chumbyi to live in 
the open ground. I have tried it, in various 
kinds of soil and in different aspects, but 
with the same result, that It gradually pines 
away. Two or three pieces Hint survived I 
lotted and eventually put them in a pan, and 
they have flourished and are this year bloom¬ 
ing very freely. It is curious that it should 
have refused lo thrive in the open ground in 
precisely the same soil that was used when 
grown in a pan, but some alpines do beliave in 
an eccentric manner. Although A. snrmentosa 
glows so freely with me it is by no means 
satisfactory from a flowering point of view. 
Tlte average is about one flower-truss to a 
dozen rosettes. Is this shy-flowering tendency 
common or is there something in my treat¬ 
ment that induces it? A. lanuginosa blooms 
with the greatest freedom in identical soil 
and in a similar position The flowers of A. 
sarmentosa are certainly very pretty; the 
ldty is I gel so few of them — J. Corshill. 


Veronica filiformis.— “ E. M." (p. 2521 ap¬ 
pears to employ this in the happiest possible 
way. and he is fortunate in possessing so 
much of this charming Speedwell. It needs 
room to show Its fullest beauty, hut even a 
small plant in the chinks of the rockwork is 
fascinating. So is one on Hie stone edging 
of a border of hardy flowers. Still more ex¬ 
quisite is It when given a Situation akin to 
that of your contributor.—S. Ahnott. 

Aubrietias in Cheshire.— I was much inter¬ 
ested in Mr. Arnott's remarks in Gaiidemno 
(April 30th) re Aubrietias. My experience 
leads me to doubt whether the newer forms 
are so hardy ns the old A. deltoldea. Here, 
in Cheshire. I And that the newer forms dis¬ 
like wind very much more than wet, and each 
winter I have lost several plants on an ex¬ 
posed ridge swept alternately h.v the northerly 
and southerly gales, whereas those in a more 
sheltered but damper position have pome 
through safely. A. cilieica, so beautiful with 
Its white eye, is also out back, but grows 
readily again in spring. Heliantliemums in 
several cases also suffer from strong winds, 
and, although not actually killed, look very 
unhappy ill spring.—E. B. A N mat.sox. 
Timptrby. 

Double whits (Cardenia-flowered) Narcissus 
poetlcus. —What special treatment does this 
require? In 1909 three clumps were given to 
me from a garden near York, where they 
flowered well. I planted them in an open 
border, but though they produced plenty of 
flower-buds, every bud dried up and shrivelled 
away without opening. This went on for two 
or three years and then I moved them and 
planted in Grass with a south-west exposure, 
thinking I lip former position had boon too hot 
and dry. But the same tiling has happened 
ever since. Every year buds, but never a 
flower expands. All sorts of other Daffodils 
flower in profusion and increase like weeds 
in both the positions I have mentioned, in¬ 
cluding quant Hies of tlie ordinary single white 
root's Narcissus. Have other renders any 
difficulty with the double variety?— Lvskfx 
E Yorks. (See reply to “ Clifton ” re Double 
White- Narcissus failing in our issue of Mav 
7th, p. 274.—Ed.] 

The hardiness of the Lapageria.— “ Lea- 
hurst,” in an article on the Lapngerlas, on 
page 259, does well to call attention to the 
adaptability of the I.apagerias for green¬ 
houses that are only kept free from frost. 
They do well indeed, in such houses; in fact, 
except in cold localities, could be grow n with 
success in Hie unheated greenhouse. In some 
favoured localities 1 have seen growths of 
the Lapagerin which had found llieiy way 
from tlte interior to Hie exterior of the green¬ 
house or stove and which did wonderfully 
well in tlte open if in' really mild districts. 
Nome yenrs ago I saw on the walls of the 
mansion of Lochryan, Wigtownshire, two 
Lapagerias, one the type and the other L. 
rosea alba, flowering wonderfully well after 
having been established for several years. 
Of course, Lochryan is exceptionally favoured 
as to climate for .Scotland, but there are many 
places in the south of England where the 
Lapngerlas succeed on walls in (lie open.— 
Ess. 

Codonopsis ovata. —I was interested In the 
useful and practical notes by.” W. E. Til. I.” 
in Gaiipemxc: of April 30th (page 255). The 
writer refers to two points which militate 
against the general value of C. ovata in the 
average garden. One is its liability to have 
its young shoots eaten by slags, and the other 
is its uncertain duration. Your corre¬ 
spondent says:—“If tiie position is well 
drained Hie plants will generally survive 
some years, but it. Is advisable to sow a few 
seeds annually and raise a small reserve 
stock, ns wiroworms as well as slugs are 
partial to tlte plant, and will often eat the 
roots hollow during the winter." These two 
Causes appear to be the origiu of the losses 
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so ninny have experienced with Codonopsls 
ova to and have made (hem consider that its 
hardiness is not absolute. It lias heeu a 
mystery to many why the plants of tills inter¬ 
est ins; but evil-smelling flower have disap¬ 
less red during the winter and spring. It is 
the best of the genus with which I am ac- 
ipialnled. and I have tried all which have 
Won in commerce within the past twenty-live 
or thirty years.—S. A KNOTT. 

The doub'e-flowerod Corse it'lex europams 
8.-pi.).—For gorgeous efleet no slirtib in tlie 
garden can liold its own with the above at the 
present time, although some of tile Ilarberries 
are already superb. So thickly are the flowers 
borne upon tills shrub that the leaves and 
spines are hidden by the mass of gold. I 
shall never forget the delight of a party of 


Belgian horticulturists on seeing it in bloom 
for the first time. The double Gorse ap- 
1-eared in the nursery of Mr. John Miller, of 
Bristol, about 1S2S. It forms a denser bush 
than the type and should be planted to fur¬ 
nish hot. dry banks where its magnificent 
colour is retained for a longer period than 
that of tiie single Gorse. It does not seed, 
find therefore has to lie proiiagnted from cut¬ 
tings. As it is grown almost exclusively in 
lots it may be planted out at any time. It 
is a good plan to cut the bushes back hard 
every few years, otherwise they become leggy 
and unattractive.—E. M. 


Notes of the week.— TAe Editor will be 
grateful to readers who wilt kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. 


Woiik or Tilt: Week. —Since my last notes 
appeared heavy rain lias fallen, to the advan¬ 
tage of Tufted l’ansies and the many other 
plants recently put out. Seedlings of annuals 
now coming through the soil have derived 
much benefit front the recent showers, ns 
also have trees and shrubs transplanted dur¬ 
ing the winter. Indeed, had not rain fallen 
when it did, watering of many things would 
have been resorted to. A few dwarf Rosea 
were got in during the week, these being 
added to existing groups of the same kifid, 


including I.e I’rogres. Prince de r.ulgnrie, 
pnd Mine. Ravnry. Beds of the handsome 
Iterho.rls japonic!), the Alexandrian Laurel 
(Dante Laurus), and Lenten Roses have re¬ 
ceived attention, nil Weeds being cleared away 
it mi the ground forked over between the 
planls. The following Hollies having come 
to hand have been added to file newly planted 
collection. These include I. Wllsonl, I. 
balearica, I. camellitefolia, and I. platy- 
plij'lln. The group was mulched with 
Jirneken, which is most valuable la assisting 
their re-establishment. Seeds of the single 
Aster (A. sinensis), mauve-coloured, were 
then scattered thinly over Hie surface and 
raked well into the soil. These should pro¬ 
vide a pretty groundwork inter. I saw this 
doue beneath flowering Almonds at Kew last 
year. Wherever possible, all Clematises hare 


been given a mulch of Bracken, as these de¬ 
lightful climbers do not appreciate the scorch¬ 
ing sunshine direct upon their roots. A sow¬ 
ing lias been made of Red Flax (Limirn 
graadiUorum nibrnm), also Virginian Stock 
and a tall-growing, violet-flowered Larkspur. 
Seedling Carnations raised in Hie autumn 
have been put into tlie mixed border, and 
more Lavender lias been planted to enlarge 
an existing group. A small batch of Aulirie- 
tta Mu-rheinti lias been planted between sand¬ 
stone blocks. Having a good quantity of 
Peutstemon heterophyllus, small groups have 
been made and others enlarged on a hot, 
sunny border, and a few of the large, hand¬ 
some scarlet variety George Holmes has been 
planted in the flower garden. 

The following seeds have been sown in 
quantity to cover up ugly bare slopes in the 
wild gardenValerian, Foxglove, Sweet 
William, Cornflower, Sunflower, Genista 
Andrenna, Onojiordon, and ISlrd's-foot Tre¬ 
foil. E. M. 


Narcissus Weardale Perfection. 

Those who admire the bolder and more robust 
typos of Narcissus would do well to plant, 
when the season comes round, this handsome 
Daffodil. Of exceptional vigour, its huge and 
massive blooms nt once nrrest attention, and 
if a trifle coarse and itnsuiled for cutting, 
they are. when planted in good colonies in the 
woodland, very striking. 


Border Polyanthuses. 

The show of bonier Polyanthuses has been 
remarkably line during the present spring, 
and among the host have been some of the 
yellow shades. It may be objected tiiat, as 
yellow is the predominant colour in Hie early 
part, of tiie year, more importance might he 
attached to Polyanthuses of other shades 
than yellow. While this is, to soma extent, 
true, yet when one considers that many so- 
called yellows are, in reality, not yellow in 
the strict sense of the word, it may be per¬ 
missible to refer to such as are of a true 
rich yellow, with flowers of exceptional size 
borne on stout stems. Observation has con¬ 
vinced me that let's Ilian 10 per cent, of seed¬ 
lings grown from yellow seed are worthy of 
retention and propagation. The others are 
of pallid shades—lemon, primrose, and 
cream-coloured, while very many are white, 
or dingy yellow. It may be said that good 
yellows, once iixed, could be readily multi¬ 
plied, and, while this is true. It does not ap¬ 
pear a matter In which seed sane n—or the 
majority of them—are deeply interested. 
Seed-saving is done indiscriminately, and Uie 
poorer colours are perpetuated. Home-saved 
seeds from good sorts cannot be relied upon 
to produce plants of uniform excellence un¬ 
less tiie seed-bearing plants are isolated, and 
it. is not always convenient lo do this. Other 
colours, of course, are equally attractive, 
many of tiie darker shades being very effec¬ 
tive In beds or in borders. 

The time is at hand when sowing should be 
done. One of the principal items in the suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of Polyanthuses is to 
transplant Hie seedlings immediately these 
are large enough to handle. They are deep- 
rooting plants, and if allowed to remain too 
long in the seed-bed they receive a severe 
cheek upon being handled, anil from the con¬ 
sequences of fids check many of the plants 
are ever after stunted and unsatisfactory. 
Seeds should be sown in drills a fpot apart, 
as this method Of rowing permits of the soil 
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being kepi loose ami of weeds being readily 
removed. It may be worth while to add, for 
the benefit. of beginners, that the seeds of 
I’olyanthnses slioutd be more deeply covered 
than it is customary to do in the case of 
seeds of u similar size. 

A Scottish Gahoener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Helleborus orientalis.— Few of the earlier 
firing flowers are so chaste as some of the 
better forms of the Lenten Rose. They have 
not the stiffness of the Christmas Rose, und if 
their flowers are smaller, this is more than 
compensated by their superior gracefulness. 
There is unite a wide range of colouring in 
the flowers, some being pure white—these, in 
my opinion, the most beautiful—some pink, 
und there are oilier shades of lilac and 
purplish down to a deep plum colour. One 
defect lliey have is lliat they do not usually 
tost long when cut and put into water, 
though this may be remedied to some extent 
by splitting the stalks, or the flowers may be 
used, by those who like that style of deeora- 
tion, for floating in shallow bowls, for which 
purpose they are well stilled. Their cultural 
requirements are much the same as those of 
the Christinas Roses, a deep, rich soil and a 
.somewhat shady place suiting them ad¬ 
mirably. Though usually grown on the 
ground level, they look very well in a raised 
position somewhere near the level of the eye, 
no the full beauty of tlie drooping flowers can 
then be better soon. I have a colony of them 
growing in a raised pocket in a shady part 
of the rook garden, and, although the foliage 
is perhaps a little coarse, they do not look 
at nil out of .place, and when In full flower 
urea great delight.—N. L. 

Euphorbia polychroma.— Every spring I am 
grateful for this easily grown and showy 
plant, which carries on the bright, sunny 
yellows which tire so precious in early spring, 
A clump in full flower n little distance off 
looks for till ithe world like a clump of Daf¬ 
fodils. There is just the slightest touch of 
greenish in the flower-heads, or rather in (lie 
bracts, which are the showy pari, but this 
is only noticeable close to, nor do I think it. 
detracts from tlie beauty at all; but. seen a 
little way off. especially in bright sunshine, 

I lie effect Is just a big splash of brilliant 
yellow. I do not find it grown so often as 1 
think i( deserves. II seems to me quite in- 
disiieusable for Hie nock garden in early 
spring, and it looks equally well oil tlio lint 
or perched up high in n wall. 1 find It one 
of the easiest plants to grow, though old 
clumps sometimes die off for no apparent 
reason ; but it i« easily increase^ from cut¬ 
tings, and a plant usually lasts for many 
years.—W. O. O. 

Lifting Spanish Irises. It is generally re¬ 
commended that Spanish Irises be not lifted, 
ns if allowed to remain in the soil they 
flower earlier and more freely Ilian when 
■lifted annually. This recommendation Is 
quite correct, yet I here comes a time when 
Spanish Irises must lie lifted if they are to 
continue to succeed. This time is indicated 
by an excessive crop of leafage, combined 
with tlie lessening of the number of flowers 
and the decrease of the latter in size. When 
such a stale of matters is observed, the 
conns, after the foliage ripens, should be 
lifted and dried off. Afterwards they can bo 
graded, and those of the largest size may bo 
replanted in good situations, while the 
smaller corms can be put into well-prepared 
quarters, In order to gather strength for a 
season or two before they are put out Into 
the borders.— A Scottish Gaiuiener. 

Planting out old Fuchsias.— Fuchsias that 
hove occupied the Same pots for a few years 
and have become old and partially worn out 
are somellmtir cast aside in the spring for 
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younger and more promising plants. It is 
worth while, however, to turn such plants 
out of their pots and plant, them in the open 
ground. On more limn one occasion I have 
been surprised at the transformation which 
lias followed open-air treatment and a fresh 
root-run. The immense number of flowers 
yielded by old plants, particularly if some 
half-rotted manure aud leaf-mould are added 
when planting them out, repays any 
trouble that may be taken. There is no 
better time Ilian May in which to put old 
•plants to the test iu this way.— Townsman - . 

Tree Lupins. —Herbaceous Lupins arc beau¬ 
tiful, but people overlook the fact lliat Tree 
Lupins, though less restricted as to colour, 
have an attraction, too, and bloom for a 
much longer period. I know an old country 
garden, where tlie soil is not of the best—in 
fact, it is of a hungry, sandy nature—yet it 
suits them to peffectlou, as the bushes of 
white and yellow blossoms in June testify, 
while they have an added value in that they 
possess a pleasing fragrance. Tree Lupins 
will often go for years without suffering any 
great harm during winter, and even after a 
very severe frost one may, as a rule, rely on 
growths from the base. They strike freely 
from cuttings In the open border in sandy 
soil after blooming, or they can lie raised 
from seed.— Townsman. 

Transplanting biennials.— The importance 
of transplanting biennials as soon as they are 
ready is not always appreciated. This ap¬ 
plies particularly to spring and summer 
flowering subjects, like Wallflowers, Sweet 
Williams, and Canterbury ltells, I lull must, 
have attention as soon as they have advanced 
Onto their second leaf. There Is no necessity 
ito enrich Ihe ground for transplanting those 
mentioned, as plain living is all they need. I 
would sooner face the winter with plants 
that have been shifted once, or even twice, if 
need be, before getting them into their bloom¬ 
ing quarters, to render them sturdy, rather 
than run the risk of planting out any that 
have become weak and •* drawn ” through 
failure to transplant them out of the seed- 
led.—M idlanuer. 

Hardy annuals: The need for thinning_ 

Hardy annuals, as a rule, are sown too 
'thickly. aud unless thinning takts place when 
they are quite young, they become drawn and 
weakly, and never give the same results as 
plants that from the commencement have 
enough room for development. In many gar¬ 
dens. instead of well-grown individual plants, 
one often finds annuals so thickly clustered 
together that it becomes a light for very 
existence, and the fitleel do not always sur¬ 
vive. As soon as annuals have readied their 
second leaf, thin out the plants immediately. 
The isolated plant always blooms the best.— 
Midlanuer. 

Alyssum podolicum.— ruder (Ills name I re¬ 
cently saw a tine piece of what used to be 
known as Schivereekia podolien. Under the 
totter name the plant used to be commoner 
than it now appears to he. A. podolicum 
grows only about (I Indies in height, the 
flowers small, white, and very freely pro¬ 
duced. The plant branches freely, and Is 
useful for planting in a half-shady place.— 
W. McG. 

The small-flowered Musk.— The common 
Musk (Mtairliis moschatus) is not grown 
quite so much as it used to lie. I miss it 
from cottage windows in villages I some¬ 
times visit where it used to be grown in pots, 
and trained up slight wooden frames, where 
ill could be seen in all Its wealth of flowers 
and narrow foliage, both so very sweet. As 
js known, the minute seeds quickly germinate 
iu any light soil under moist, warm condi¬ 
tions, and grow very quickly. It is just the 
plant for a sunny window, ami it seems a 
pity its culture should have been allowed to 
laj se. Xow ami again one tiuds it ns an 


edging to a lmrder round a cottage door, but 
I do not think it is half so fragrant ns when 
grown In jiots Indoors.—W oodbastwick. 


HOOjW A]1D WINDOW. 

Window Plants. 

With room plants cleanliness is essential lo 
healthiness. Therefore, whatever plants may¬ 
be growing in the window, tlie dust of the 
dwelling must not be allowed lo accumulate 
on tlie leaves week after week. They should 
be carefully washed every now and then with 
a sponge and tepid water. Tills should be 
done carefully leaf by leaf, so as not lo Injure 
the plant. This operation not only keeps the 
leaves free from dust, but also from insects. 
Window plants require air, food, light, train¬ 
ing, and lest. To keep plants pent up for 
weeks and months without any air Is not the 
way lo keep them healthy. All plants require 
air more or less, and although the freshness 
of the air may be said to be very seldom fell 
In our large towns, yet, by keeping tlie leaves 
of the plant clean, they are the better able lo 
breathe what.there is. We now come to the 
food of the plants—soil and water. A soil 
most suitable and most comeatable for all 
window plants to grow in can l« found in 
any locality where there is a hedge. 1’ull up 
the first big tuft of Grass from tile side of the 
hedge liy Ihe roadside, shake Ihe soil from it, 
add a handful of sand, and the mixture will 
suit almost any window plant. In potting 
plants be sure to give them good drainage. 
To effect this, before putting the soil into the 
]Kit fill up about one-sixth part with rough 
pebbles or broken brick. This will enable the 
water to run freely from the soil and prevent 
its becoming sour. Press tlie soli evenly and 
firmly round the plants, and you have now 
the chief features required in potting all 
plants. In summer-time the plants will re¬ 
quire almost daily waterings, and an occa¬ 
sional sprinkling over the foliage will be 
beneficial. Plants of the Pelargonium tribe 
should never be allowed to become leggy; try, 
by timely stopping of the shoots, to keep them 
as busily as possible, and near the pot. Nearly 
all plants under pot-cult lire require lest In 
due season, and that season is usually after 
they have done flowering. All plants that 
have flowered during summer, such as Pelar¬ 
goniums and Fuchsias, tire easily rested by 
being kept moderately dry at the tools all 
through Ihe winter. In fact, tlie Fuchsia 
should be taken out of the window altogether 
'during that season and placed in some dryish 
cellar, or on a shelf, free from frost, to 
remain there until spring again comes round. 
It should then he brought forth, re-potted hi 
fresh soil, set in the window, and away it 
goes oil the journey of life. 

Tims, it will he seen, to keep window plants 
healthy tlie leaves must be kept clean, they 
must have plenty of ail', must be potted in 
good, sandy soil, well drained, and have a 
sufficiency of water wlien growing. Train 
them carefully, and after the exertion of 
flowering give them a rest. T. 1’. TV. 


Sweet Briers in the garden.— In these days, 
when all forms of the Rose stand so high In 
popular esteem, it seems strange that so little 
use Is now made of the Sweet Drier (Rosa 
rttbiginosa). In the early morning, on a 
dewy night, or after a shower of rain, few 
iplants give such a charming fragrance ; and, 
apart altogether from that, a hedge or screen 
of Sweet r.rier is of much value as shelter in 
exposed parts of the garden where less 
hardy subjects would refuse to flourish. 
Grown upon a rough Larch trellis, and 
clapped twice a year, a close hedge may 
Onickly be formed. 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


Nepenthes 

The Nepenthes, or “ Pitcher Plants ” as they 
are often termed are among the most curious 
and interesting of indoor plants, and the 
Nepenthes-house at Kew is one of the most 
popular structures in those gardens. The 
subject of the present illustration was intro¬ 
duced by Thomas Lobb, who found it on 
Mount Ophir, the dark crimson, blood-red 
colour of the pitchers rendering the species 
most attractive. The pitchers are usually 
each 10 inches to 12 inches long, and about 
3 inches wide. As the general habit of the 


plant can be seen In the illustration, no fur¬ 
ther description is needed. The well-known 
X. Mastersiana is a hybrid between N. sun- 
guinea and N. K ha sin tin. 

There is a general impression that a spe¬ 
cialty constructed house is needed,-but al¬ 
though it is more convenient if a number of 
Plants is grown, it is hot essential, for I have 
seen some very fine examples growing in the 
plant stove. Provided tlio requisite tempera¬ 
ture can be kept up, and a moist atmosphere 
maintained, no difficulty ought to be experi¬ 
enced in growing Nepenthes successfully. 
During the summer the temperature should 
fluctuate between 70 clegs, and SO dogs., and, 
of course, with sun-heat these figures can be 
exceeded with benefit to the plants. In win¬ 
ter a minimum temperature of 00 degs. will 
suffice, and the atmosphere Is kept fairly dry. 
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sanguinea. 

. Cultube.— As a rule, the plants are placed 
in teak-wood baskets to which wire handles 
are attached whereby they are suspended 
from the roof. The rooting'medium consists 
of good fibrous peat with tlie dusty particles 
shaken out nnd the sticks removed, and a 
sprinkling of fresh Sphagnum Moss. Arrange 
a few pieces of potsherds at the bottom of the 
basket, and, when giving fresh soil, make it 
fairly firm. The best time of the year for 
tills operation is about March, and it is ad¬ 
visable to examine the base of each plant 


annually. In some cases a top-dressing will 
suffice, but where the compost is decayed and 
sour it must lie washed from among the roots, 
care being taken nol to damage them, as they 
are somewhat tender and very fine. When 
the repotting .Is finished suspend the plants 
in the warmest house, syringe them overhead 
twice or thrice daily according to the weather, 
and if the sun Is very bright shade them 
during the tniddlo of ihe day. It should be 
homo in mind that Nepenthes must never 
suffer from dryness at the root, and it will 
bo readily understood by the observant culti¬ 
vator that tho greatest quantity will be re¬ 
quired, say, from March till September. Heat 
nnd moisture, then, are the two chief factors 
when growing Nepenthes, nnd although a 
thin blind will lie needed fora few hours each 
day, the plants must not be heavily shaded or 


the beautiful colours of the Pitchers will not 
lie revealed. There are several methods of 
increasing Nepenthes, from seeds, layering, 
and cuttings. Seeds are rarely produced and 
the usual mode of reproduction is from cut¬ 
tings. Well-ripened one-year-old shoots 
should be chosen, made the same as ordinary 
cuttings, and placed in Cocoanut-tibre, and a 
strong bottom heat. Wlieit rooted, poL off 
into small receptacles, and grow on in a 
warm, moist house. W. 15. 


Statice Holfordi. 

Statics Holfordi, when in full development, 
is certainly a itohlo-looking greenhouse plant. 
Half a century ago it was frequently to lie 
seen in good condition in private gardens, hut 
nowadays It appears lo be, in a great measure, 
forgotten, and I should be surprised if more 
than one plant grower out of ten is acquainted 
with Ihe cultural details necessary for its 
perfect growth. This species must be grown 
along until it comes into an S-lneh pot before 
its true worth can be fully realised. It must 
have a certain amount of root-run before it. 
can develop the amplitude of foliage and size 
of inflorescence which, in the height of its 
beauty, render it so conspicuously beautiful. 
Oil account of its distinctness alone it is 
worthy of a place wherever eool-liouse plants 
are grown, the fresh beauty of Its foliage 
beiug. perhaps, even more attractive than the 
big branching head of lavender-coloured 
flowers, which display a quiet beauty that is 
certainly very pleasing. The culture of this 
Statice presents no difficulties that cannot 
easily be surmounted by any amaieur fairly 
conversant, with the culture of greenhouse 
plants. Young plants must l e grown along 
without check, repotting before they become 
root bound, the last, shift being not later than 
tlie beginning of July. The compost should 
be generous, consisting of loam with some 
leaf-mould and a slight addition of perfectly- 
sweetened rotten manure, the elearings-oul; 
of a Melon or Cucumber frame, with lonm, 
forming an ideal compost. Falling this, any 
form of concentrated manure will do very 
well. When in full growth plenty df water 
is needed, with frequent s.vringings; In fact, 
tills Statice loves atmospheric moisture more 
than almost any greenhouse plant I have 
ever grown. 

Plant growers of a past generation were 
well aware of tills, and adopted measures 
which ensured the necessary amount of atmo¬ 
spheric moisture. When the plant came into 
its final home where it was lo complete its 
growth and yield its crop of flowers the pot 
was stood ill a big pan which was half-filled 
with crocks. Tlte pan having no hole to it the 
water stood constantly level with the crocks, 
so that ascending moisture maintained tlie 
foliage in a perfectly fresh, healthy condition 
nnd warded off the attacks of thrips and rod 
spider in a lime of great heat. 

J. Corixiur.L. 


Berried Solanums —In the case of Berried 
Solanums, which are so attractive in tho 
greenhouse in winter, it should never he for¬ 
gotten that their treatment in summer de¬ 
termines their success afterwords. If they 
suffer from want of water, either during the 
flowering period or when the young berries 
have formed, the chances are (hat one or the 
other drop off. and instead of little bushy 
plants laden with berries, the reverse Is the 
case. To avoid this state of things, it Is 
best to turn old plants which have been cut 
back out of pots, and plant them in the open 
ground, whilst young plants ought to lie 
plunged In tlieir pots in a bed of ashes In a 
position sheltered somewhat from the full 
glare of the sun. Watering ought never to 
be neglected, having regard to the value of 
Solanums for winter work und'er glass — 

I.FAUUItST. 
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Potato Disease (Blight) in 1920 


The continued wet weather of I lie summer of 
1920 gave rise to fears, not unfounded, that 
there would be a very severe outbreak of 
blight, with considerably lessened production 
in consequence. That these fears were not 
confirmed to the full appears to be due to the 
fact that the wet was accompanied by con¬ 
tinued cold. Once again was it found that 
excessive wet alone is not sufficient to cause 
a “blight year”; a high temperature is also 
necessary if the fungus is to become rampant. 
Volltart lit a Swiss paper slnles that the 
fungus (Phytophthora infest nils) does not de¬ 
velop and spread until the temperature nt- 
t a Ins 20 tlegs. C. (08 degs. F.), and tills is 
borne out by seasons such as that of last year. 
The first signs of the disease were observed 
in the Penzance district as early as April 30th, 
and it was fairly general there by the second 
week in May. By June it had attacked the 
main crops, and by July it was prevalent 
throughout Cornwall and many parts of 
Devon and Dorset^ and was prevalent in 
Somerset. In the meantime it occurred in 
oilier districts, and one case, wns reported in 
Lincolnshire in the third week in April, while 
by the middle of .Tune it was of common oc¬ 
currence, and in July it was present through¬ 
out most of the county. 

In low-lying and marshy districts, especially 
where sen mists are common so that there is 
almost constantly a damp atmosphere, I lie 
disease was rare. Such areas were ttoliced 
last year in both Lincolnshire and Sussex. 
Oil the higher grounds both in Lincolnshire 
and elsewhere the disease was later in ap¬ 
pearing. and not so bad when it did appear. 
The same condition applied as one went 
further north, although disease became very 
bad towards the end of the season In Lanca¬ 
shire. This was especially so on heavy soils, 
and'disease in such oases reduced consider¬ 
ably a crop which was already poor owing to 
difficulty of cultivating and late planting due 
tu continued wet. On the oilier hand, disease 
was not so evident on the lighter soils, and, 
as the wet season suited Ihese, heavy crops 
largely fi-ee from blight were obtained. It 
was a general occurrence last season to find 
Hint, notwithstanding the almost universal 
appearance of blight on (lie haulm, the tubers 
from light soils were remarkably free, while 
on the heavy soils the trouble was so preva¬ 
lent on ilte tubers as severely to reduce the 
crop and make clamping almost impossible 
owing to the further risk of rotting. On the 
whole, very little 

Suit a vi \(; was done. Owing to varying and 
conflicting reports, more especially as to the 
scorching of haulm, and the fact, that It was 
difficult to get machines and materials, very 
few allotment holders sprayed at all. When 
spraying was carried out on allolments it 
appeared successful, but the freedom front 
blight may have been due lo other causes. 
Against, this may be set the fact/lint, while 
no control was lel'L in some of the eases where 
fields were sprayed and where farmers attri¬ 
buted freedom from disease to effect of spray-' 
h'Jt, .vet many cases of success were noted by 
inspectors where there were controls or ad¬ 
joining fields for comparison. Thus in Bed¬ 
fordshire a farmer whose crops were sprayed 
twice had Ills field green long after the tin- 
sprayed crops of neighbouring farmers bad 
died down. It is worth mentioning that in 
this county dry spraying is said lo lie success¬ 
ful. although If water Is readily available a 
wet spray seems to give slightly better re¬ 
sults. Good results were noted in Lincoln¬ 
shire, where a large number of growers spray 
and where they find that increased crops re¬ 
sult. In Kent also the spraying of Potatoes 
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is largely practised by farmers, and here, 
again, fields sprayed remain green much 
^longer than unsprayed fields, and give a 
bigger and cleaner crop. Unsprayed haulm 
was reported to have gone off as early as the 
first week in Augusi. A fair amount of 
spraying is done in East Sussex, where ap¬ 
proximately 25 per cent, of the farmers ate 
said to spray their Potatoes. 

There is room for attention lo lie given in 
the south-western districts, which are par¬ 
ticularly liable to blight, to the selection of 
varieties more or less resistant. Notwith¬ 
standing repeated statements that blight-free 
varieties exist, no variety has yet boon dis¬ 
covered which is immune to this disease. 
There is, however, a varying resistance under 
ordinary conditions of which more use might 
bo made. It Is well known that Up-to-date 
and British Queen are particularly suscepti¬ 
ble, and lust season Duke of York was re¬ 
ported as taking blight badly in Lincolnshire. 
On the other hand, the President type (Presi¬ 
dent, Iron Duke, Scottish Farmer)', Northern 
Star type (Northern Star, Ally, Ajax), 
Evergoud. Kerr s Pink, Templar, Arran Vic¬ 
tory. Irish Chieftain, Golden Wonder, Cham¬ 
pion, Flourball, Shamrock, all show more 
or less resistance to this disease, and. where 
suitable, should he pliiuled. In cases where 
the soil is heavy and wet second entiles, such 
as Great Scot. Royal Kidney. Ally, etc., 
should lie planted so that they can lie lifted 
.and clamped dry before the autumn rains set 
in. 

Potatoes: Size of Seed Tubers. 

Tut: jxfint which “ A Scottish Gardener ” 
raises jG.Aimu.viNG, April 30th) is dealt, with 
by Dr. Redcliffe N. Sakunan, M.A., in a re- 
IAirt on tiie results of a preliminary investi¬ 
gation of the influence of size and character 
of seed on the yield of Potatoes which he 
carried out last. year. For the purpose of tile 
investigation, a stock of a new variety (not 
yet on the market), which had been grown 
at. Barley, Herts., the year before, was em¬ 
ployed, after having been clamped and 
sprouted. There were eight classifications 
ranging from sets of 0.4 oz. (thirty-six tubers 
to 1 lb.) up to 0 ozs. (twelve tubers to 4J lbs.), 
and one additional class of mixed sizes. 
Manuring was fifteen tons pier acre, and sets 
were planted at a distance of 15 inches in (he 
rows, which were 30 inches apart. In 
Classes 5-7 (ware size), the resulting 
cr »]> was 12, 11.2, and 14 .S tons per 

acre respectively. The report is printed 
in ihe April Issue of the Journal of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and is well worth 
studying by all those interested in the sub¬ 
ject. The author points out that, in order to 
obtain reliable and accurate results in re¬ 
spect to cropping, each plot should be re¬ 
pented several times, and the probable error 
calculated. Among the conclusions based on 
the first year’s investigation are : The host 
seed are tubers of 2 ozs. in weight ; in the 
test these gave 13.8 tons pier acre, or 2.24 
lbs. per set. Seed tubers over 2 ozs. in weight 
give similar crops, while the amount of 
seed used is progressively greater; the 
amount of heavy ware is progressively less, 
both actually and relatively. Seed tubers 
witti secondary growths make exceedingly 
good seed, and, apart from the fact that they 
arc large ami wasteful without cutting, the 
evidence would tend to show that their use 
as seed Is strongly indicated. It will he 
noted as a point of interest that the experi¬ 
mental results giving 2 ozs. as the best 
weight of sets merely confirm general experi¬ 
ence. H. H. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Thinning crops—All crops should be 
thinned early. Mistakes are frequently made 
through insufficient thinning of seedling vege¬ 
tables, and the result is weak and poorly- 
grown specimens. If Onions are sown at 
all thickly and left to get large before’being 
thinned, those left to bulb are loosened, and 
rarely do well. By thinning early, rains ill] up 
the crevices, and drought is lees felt in dry 
seasons. If plants are needed for salads, it 
Is better to leave a row or two for that pur- 
jiose than spoil the whole crop. Onions left 
very thick in the beds are subject to attacks 
of mildew during wet weather. Barsuips 
should be left. 9 inches apart at the final 
thinning. Thin Carrots to 3 inches apart at 
the first thinning, and delay the final thin¬ 
ning till all danger from liy or slugs is over. 
The later thinnings of Carrots will he appre¬ 
ciated for cooking. Early Turnips of the 
Milan type need a final thinning to 4 inches 
apart, as they are pulled alternately when 
about 2 inches in diameter. The later Tur¬ 
nips should he thinned to G inches, apart, 
tiie alternate plants being used when just 
Jorge enough. Give frequent light dustings 
of soot or wood ashes, and hoe between the 
rows as often ns possible.—F. IV. G. 

Quality in winter greens _It is, I think, be¬ 

coming recognised more every year that to 
have winter greens of first-class quality they 
must be grown on ground by themselves, and 
not. be hedged about with other crops. There 
is nothing gained by planting, say, Brussels 
Sprouts between early Potatoes, or too near 
rows of tall things like Pens and Beans, it is 
better to reserve m piece of ground entirely, 
or (o utilise space occupied by a swift-crop¬ 
ping vegetable like Spinach, than to take any 
eltnnees between any other crop. 1 have come 
to the conclusion that this is so with all 
winter greens, and so adopt the plan of “ one 
patch one crop ” m far as they are concerned. 
I have had abundant proof of this this year 
In regard to Kales.— Wooduastwick. 

Hoeing and earthing-up Potatoes. —The 

heaviest crops of Potatoes are usually lifted 
from soils that have been thoroughly lioed 
and stirred from time to time before tiie 
actual earthing-up. It is a mistake to neg¬ 
lect boeing between the rows of Potatoes 
during Lire early stages of growth. Further¬ 
more, where the Soil is loosened the eartliiiig- 
up cun be done more thoroughly. 1 am a firm 
believer in early earthing. I have followed 
the plough in fields where this work has been 
done loo late in Ihe season, and seen hundreds 
of young tubers severed from tlieir runners. 
When tile soil is drawn up at a fairly early 
stage of growth the runners permeate tiie 
centre of the ridge, where there is most 
moisture.—G. G. Ii. 

Climbing French Beans. —For some reason 
the climbing forms of French Beans have 
never become very popular, whether it is that 
they are not very well known, or that most 
folks who like this delicate vegetable are 
quite content with Ihe dwarf forms, repre¬ 
sented by Canadian Wonder or Maguum 
Bouum, 1 know not, but for super cropping 
the climbing sorts justify one being at the 
trouble and expense of providing " risers.” 
Comparing a row of dwarfs with the Runners 
planted almost side by side, and given 
identical treatment, the latter provided by 
far the heavier baskets, and tiie variety 
known as Evergreen-bearing continued long 
afler the others had finished.— Midlander. 

Parsley for winter use.— Although one sow¬ 
ing of Parsley last spring met the require¬ 
ments of many through last winter, owing to 
it being a mild one, it is never safe to rely on 
one sowing. It is always advisable to make 
a sowing in June for a winter supply. Those 
who have found the seed long in germinating 
should soak the seqds for a few dare. 
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floek, Alpine, Bog, pern, and Water Gardens. 

Moraine Gardening. 


That the moraine has solved the question of 
how to succeed with most of the difficult 
alpine plants is a_ well established fact by 
now, but 1 have reason for believing that tho 
very elaborate instructions advocated by 
several enthusiasts, who recommend concrete 
basins, water inlet and water outlet valves at 
various levels, In addition to very elaborate 
mixtures of granite or limestone chips, have 
frightened many lovers of alpine plants from 
facing an expensive-looking adjunct of this 
kind. 

I have for many years experimented with 
moraines, and have had i crimps my greatest 
success with the simplest arrangements. I 


never cakes on the surface, and you have the 
main essentials for success with the rarer 
nlpine plants. If there be a slope facing 
south-west in the rock garden that could be 
utilised for a moraine, dig it out 2 feet deep, 
lay in t> Inchest of rough drainage, over this a 
layer of Grass or peat turves. Grass side 
down, ami till up the remaining IS incites with 
one or other of the mixtures I have recom¬ 
mended. 

Keep Hie surface oil a good slope, and if 
the moraine is large embed in it stepping- 
stones here and there to enable one to attend 
to one plant without standing uimn another. 
If there is no rock garden and one wishes to 


•501- 

structure with a constant trickle of water 
through it. 

1’lants to citow.—Keep out all the plants 
that grow easily elsewhere and reserve, this 
territory for tlie tinier children of the moun¬ 
tains. Various A rid rosaces, as A. eanien and 
Its forms. A. villose, A. Chamaejasme, A. 
nrachnohlea, A. sempervlvoldes, A. laetea, 
will lie at home in it. as will their relatives, 
Douglas!,a lievlgata, I), vllnlinna. and I>. 
praUUliana. All the choicer Drnlias, suelt as 
r>. liiibricnla, I>. pyremiicii. and I), pyrenaien 
alba, I). dieranobles, D. Salomon!, I). Suuder- 
maniil, 1). Detlonna. and the tiny Arabia 
bryoliles, A. Androsaee, A. Kellereri which 
are almost Drabns in appearance, are lovely 
In such a moraine. Nearly all tlie Kdrnianthus 
or \Ynhlcnbergias are happy ami will seed 
freely in such congenial surroundings. The 
tiny Campanulas Zoysi. C. Cenisla, (.'. arva- 
11”i, C. exclsi. C. x keweusis, C. Allionl, C. 


hold that. wlien oblainil.de, j-ineli limestone 
chips are ideal for uine-lcntlis of the plants 
grown in tile moraine, most of the plants that 
avoid limestone formations in the wild state 
pulling up with it quite well iu gardens. Only 
here and tiiere does a lover of granite decline 
to settle down in lime chip?. Pronounced 
peat lovers, mostly woodland or Heath 
dwellers, no tiglit-ininded gardener would con¬ 
demn to this treatment, of course. Failing 
limestone chips I have used gravel washed 
clean with one-quarter its bulk of finely-lifted 
leaf-mould added. Slate chii s and leaf- 
mould, granite chips and leaf-mould, and 
even old flower-pots ground through a crusher 
to pinch size and less, ami mixed in the same 
proportion I have also used with success. The 
conclusion I have come to is that the chemical 
composition does not matter so long as the 
physical condition is tight. Provide a 
thoroughly porous, well-drained material that 
absorbs and lets water through readily aud 



glow a- few of the rarer alpine plants, take 
out u hole upon the lawn, say JS inches deep 
and as large as juu think lit. Put iu the 
drainage ns before, then turves, then the 
porous mixture nearly level with the surface 
of tlie lawn, make this firm, and set up an 
edging of rough stones all round upon the 
mixture and fill in the resulting well with 
more ehippings, make it slightly highest in 
the middle and lied into it here and there a 
stepping-stone if the bed is large. A formal 
little moraine bed that will grow choice plants 
quite ns well ns the elaborate underground- 
watered morailie wilt be the result. A mini¬ 
mum depth of 18 inches I consider necessary 
for a serviceable moraine, and no good pur¬ 
pose is served by making it deeper than 21 
Inches. Such a moraine will retain a lot of 
moisture for a long time, and a can or two of 
water ouee or twice a week during spring and 
summer will keep the plants going happily, 
and quite as contentedly as In the elaborate 


YV.nldsteiniann. and l'. louiasslniana are a 
success. Keep out. any of the C. pusilia 
forms, they would cover the moraine In no 
time. Dianthus alpinus, L>. neglectus, b>. 
microlepis, I>. Freynl, and the new I>. 
Musalie should find a place here, aud I would 
certainly find a corner for D. arvernensis, 
which is daintier than ever in the moraine. 
The minor form of Ilryns oetopetuln too, is 
charming. Do not forget tlie tiny Saxifragns. 
as S. Resin, S. diapensloides, S. tombrnnensis, 
S. squartosa, S. retusa, the true S. valdensis," 
and all of the S. Hurseriana forms and 
hybrids. The above will give n display oyer 
a long period, and (he beauty of these tiny 
plants when really happy in such a moraine 
is surprising. \V. E. Th. Ixgwersex, 

The illustration on page ,'t03 of Silenc 
acaulis pedunculate growing iu the moraine 
shows the value of this form when grown in 
this way. The type generally forms huge 
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Cutting Down Chrysanthemums. 

(Uepi.y to “Amateur.") 


The system of cutting the plants down in the 
month of June to make them more dwarf 
than they otherwise would he was practised 
more extensively a few years.back than it is 
now, and for this reason :—Generally, the 
newer kiuds have a dwnrfer habit of growth 
than the leading varieties of former days. 
There'is yet room to be even more strict In 
this matter, for there is nothing that tends 
to bring the Chrysanthemum into disrepute 
so much as does a tall, ungainly growth. For 
dwarfing, then, the plan has a great deal to 
recommend it. hut those who practise it do 
so at the expense of large blossoms. If fine, 
large, well-deve'oped blooms be the ambition 


the formation of premature flower-buds, and 
be from 12 Inches to 30 inches high. This 
early striking may be thought unnecessary, 
but Hie fact Is. the stronger plants arc when 
cut down the better will be the subsequent 
results. A good general time for Ibis work 
is the first two weeks of Juue for late dis¬ 
tricts, and a week or so later In very early 
localities. At these periods the plants will, 
of course, be in the o|>en air, established in 
pots not smaller than 5-inch. With a sharp 
knife cut each plant down to within 0 Inches 
to 9 inches of the base, I lie dwarfer soi ls 
being cut I lie closer lie cause the joints are 
shorter, and from ti inches of growth we get 



Silene acaulis pedunculuta in the moraine, (See page 301.) 


of the amateur, do not cut the plants do>vn. 
It is obvious that in cutting away large stems 
we low time, apart from the somewhat 
lengthy period it takes to cause fresh stems 
to push out of the portion of the plant left. 
If that time were taken np in getting shoots 
for future bloom-development It Is easy to 
see that size of flowers Is on the side of 
plants left to their natural lmblt. Good 
standard medium-sized specimens may. how¬ 
ever, be obtained, and certainly handsome 
plants, varying lr. height from 2 feet to 5 feet, 
wlih large deep green 'foliage hanging 
luxuriantly down to the pot. Such plants are 
well suited to small greenhouses, and make 
pretty groups. 

For cutting down strike the plnuts at the 
same time as for other ways, and grow on 
with one stem in the usual way for the growth 
of huge blooms. These plants may before the 
time arrives for cutting back, be making 
other stems from a natural break caused by 


enough new shoots for future work. After 
having been cut back*tlie plants should be re¬ 
turned to frames, or at least be placed some¬ 
where where they may be covered with glass 
in case of continued wet weather. There are 
no calls upon the roots for a time, as they 
remain almost stationary until new shoots 
are ready to take/up moisture. Water at the 
roots, therefore. Is not needed; indeed, an 
excessive supply easily kills them at such 
periods. Tliis is tire reason rain should lie 
kept from the plants. Just moisten the re¬ 
maining leaves and stems each day by 
sprinkling, and in a couple of weeks new 
shoots should form; then the plants may 
again be stood in the open quarters, when 
water at thg, roots will lie required. 

From three to half-a-dozen shoots may be 
left on each plant. Specimens with the latter 
number are effective when well grown, and 
with one bloom on each stem. It is well to 
have not less than three, and in all cases one 
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bloom to a shoot. These new growths should 
be securely tied before they become very long. 
The shoots of cut-down plants readily snap 
from the parent plant. Stand them well 
apart—about IS inches each way is not loo 
much space. 

I’ottixo. —The plains may he finally potted 
when the side shoots arc about 4 inches long. 
The size of the pots should not be larger than 
those of 9-iuch diameter, and the weaker 
growers may l:e grown in one size less. Crock 
I he pots carefully. I’oL firmly by ramming 
the comiiost in with a bluul, wedge-shaped 
stick. Iicfore shifting the plants there is 
one imiiortniit rule to observe—namely, 
thoroughly water them. Not only will the 
roots then part readily from the sides of the 
old pots, thereby reducing injury to a mini¬ 
mum, but the roots will be In a condition to 
ramble among the new soli without having to 
water for a few days. Sprinkle the leaves 
twice a day, and When the growths show bi¬ 
llow leaves that the roots are rutiulng freely 
in tlie fresh soil water may lie ixnired into the 
pots, and the supplies attended to daily, if 
needed. 

Unless flower-buds appear,at the lips of the 
shoots before the end of July it Is best to 
depend upon the earliest-formed ones tu the 
ease of eul-dowti plants. A few may show 
themselves as early as Iho ]lerlod named, and 
in sueh Instances it is not wise to retaiii them. 
Huds set so early mostly result In large, but 
ill-formed, badly-coloured specimens. 


BOOKS. 

“ Raspberry Growing in Scotland."* 

To Iliose who know the “ Raspberry Dis¬ 
trict " of Scotland lids volume ought to 
prove highly interesting. The district, ot 
course, is that nearly at the foot of the Gram¬ 
pians, and embracing several small towns and 
villages, these being recognised as the head¬ 
quarters of the industry. Itlalrgowrt >, 
Essendy, Aberuthven, Drumtogle, Kirrie¬ 
muir, and Audit era rder are among the names 
which rise to the memory when Raspberry- 
growing is mentioned, and it is strange to 
think that where once the handloom weaver 
plied ids craft his place has been taken by 
the fruit-grower. 

Tlie writer traces in a most interesting 
way (lie inception and the rise of the indus¬ 
try, and many valuable hints, which ought to 
induce (lie smallholder lo look into the possi¬ 
bilities of the cultivation of the Raspberry, 
are given. Not the least Interesting point 
in connection with tlie volume is the fail 
that the author has all along been closely 
connected with the industry, and is, there¬ 
fore. in a posit ion which enables lilm to write 
with authority, lie points out, it seems to 
us with Justice, that, while it may not tic 
possible to run a large farm satisfactorily 
for the output of Raspberries solely, it is 
quite feasible for the smallholder to make a 
handsome profit, and lie gives statistics 
which certainly tend to confirm this view. 
Mr. Hodge very candidly points out the draw¬ 
backs which are inevitable in fruit-growing, 
but it is apparent that he looks upon these 
defects as obstacles to be overcome by the 
intelligent cultivator, and those who are in¬ 
terested in the mailer will find “Raspberry 
Growing in Scotland ” a very useful auxi¬ 
liary. It only remains to be said that the 
volume—which is priced at 3s.. by post 3s. 6d. 
—is profusely illustrated, chiefly by reproduc¬ 
tions of photographs, these illustrations being 
by no means the least Interest lug items in a 
plainly written and highly informative book. 

♦ " Raspberry Growing in Scotland," by J. M. Hodge. 
Edinburgh - Tie Scottish Smallholders’ Organisation, 
Ltd.. itm. 
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BOSES. 

Boses for Winter Effect. 

Many of the Rose species are very useful for 
winter effect because of the beautifully- 
coloured wood, foliage, anil fruit, oue of the 
best being 

Rosa it u cm icon a, or feiriig'.uea, as it is also 
called. During the summer this is invalu¬ 
able for indoor decoration, the lovely, tender, 
plum-coloured foliage being charming when 
arranged in vases with various flowers. The 
niauve-eoloured blooms are insignificant, but 
they give a profusion of dark-red hi,its, Avhieh 
will bang all winter unless the birds take 
them. The deep mahogany-tinted wood is 
beautiful. 

Rosa i.lcida Is valuable in the late autumn, 
when its shiny foliage assumes a brown-red 
hue, giving a lovely effect in conjunction with 
the rudddy stems and branches. In 

Rosa Movsei I lie flowers are of a curious 
shade of violet-red, followed later by brightly 
coloured, Pear-shaiied lnps. The grey-green 
wood Is effective in the winter. 

Rosa hugosa and its forms arc largely used 
in woodlands, Adhere the large, single, red or 
while blossoms show up beautifully, and till 
the air with their sweet scent. Roll] R. 
rugo«i alba and rubra produce very large, 
bright-red fruits, which are much appre¬ 
ciated by game, and are oflen planted for 
Hint purpose. The variety Wane double de 
Coubert does not. fruit so freely, but is beau- 
1 ifnI in the early winter, when ils luxuriant 
foliage takes on a pure golden lint. The 
scarlet-red bark of 

R. ri.wi’i.NELLSsroi.iA bi.ani)a vies with the 
red Dogwood in richness of tiu-t, making a 
pleasing object during the winter, while 

It. roMii’ERA is valuable on account of its 
masses of large scarlet fruits. It is seldom 
realised that our oivn native 

It. CAXINA is one of the most prolific, and 
also among the most picturesque, of fruit¬ 
bearing Roses. 

R. Malyi has Avood of an at.tractiA'e violet- 
red hue, and large single blossoms of a pale 
ninuve tint early in the season. 

U. sertata makes a handsome, bold shrub, 
with bronzy-tinted wood covered with innu¬ 
merable straw-coloured spines. The 

Pexzaxce Sweet Uriahs quickly grow Into 
bushes 8 feet to 10 feet high, and as much 
through.. Besides being beautiful when in 
flower, they are equally so in the winter, 
when coAered with masses of bright-red hips. 


The Austrian Briars. 

The most charming of all the early-flowering 
Hoses is the Austrian Copper Briar. A well- 
grown bush of tills, when in full bloom, is a 
magnificent sight, and one Avonders that it is 
not. more oflen seen. The buds, of ft~ pure 
deep yellow, give glimpses ns they expand of 
the AA-onderfully intense coppery-red tints on 
ilie inside of the petals. The fully-open 
flowers are of a beautiful golden-copper 
colour, which gradually loses its intenseness 
as they age. The finest effects are obtained 
AA-hcn the plants are thinned out in the 
autumn, only the youngest and sturdiest rods 
being left to floAver, all small twiggy groAvtlis 
being removed. When this is done Hie young 
seml-pendulous rods fioAA’er much better and 
look far more graceful than when over¬ 
crowded. The blossoms are produced on very 
short, lateral growths from the tip of the 
shoot to the bottom. 

Tlie Austrian Copper is A-ery hardy and 
easily groAvn. It maizes a delightful speci¬ 
men planted in a good position by itself, and 
also makes an excellent hedge Rose. It 
usually blooms towards the end of May. The 
Austrian Yellow is identical in every respect 
but colour, the petals being pure yellow both 
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inside and out. One of these varieties sported 
from I lie other, but Avhicb is Hip original and 
which tlie sport nobody seems to know for 
certain. The Persian Yellow Briar, very simi¬ 
lar in liabit, bears dainty fit Lie double blooms 
of a rich golden-yellow. Tills is the variety 
from Avlilch M. Pernet. Duclier raised his 
epoch-making Rose, Solcil d'Or, from which, 
in turn, lie obtained njost of tlie wonderful 
l’ornetiaim Roses. Harrisoni is also very 
dainty, Avilli semi-double flowers of a soft 
gulden yellow. It is more shrubby and com¬ 
pact in liabit than the others mentioned, and 
must lx' left mummed. Lord Penzance used 
tlie Austrian Briars Avlien lie raised 1:1s batch 
of hybrid Sweet Briars, tlie varieties showing 
this parentage most distinctly being Lady 
Penzance and Lord Penzance. Ollier raisers 
have also used the Austrian Copper, some¬ 
times with happy results. Gottfried Keller 
(Dr. Muller, 1904) is perpetual-flowering, (lie 
semi-double blossoms being deep yelloAv 
suffused Avith bronzy-pink. It makes a lovely 
pillar Rose and is Aorv fragrant. Louis 
JWnbier (Ilarbier, 1910) is soineAvliat similar, 
but bears much larger blossoms and is more 
vigorous, it is only summer-flowering. Tlie 
young blossoms are rich coppery-red, shading 
off to shrimp-pink ns they expand. 

All lovers of the Rose should grow some of 
these Austrian Briars, particularly (he 
Austrian Copper, for even among tlie Avonder- 
fill creations of the past few years there is 
nothing to equal it in the brilliance of ils 
colouring. 

FRUIT 

Prunus pseudo-Cerasus Fruiting. 

At Hip meeting of the Fruit Committee of tlie 
Royal Horticultural Society on April flfilli last 
Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and Co., of Maidstone, 
exhibited fruits of this, figured on p. 295. Mr. 
Bunyard slated that tlie only tree hitherto 
known Avas the one in Hie Botanic Gardens, 
Cambridge. The Cambridge tree is a very 
large one, but, though it blooms, it lias never 
fruited. The shoots sIioavii Avere from pot 
trees and bore pale red fruits like small 
Cherries, Hie stalks about, an inch long. The 
leaves are ovate, about 2,} inches long, of a 
dark green colour, and serrated. 


Cordon Gooseberries. 

A query some line ago as lo Hie best way lo 
deal witli a stretcli of cordon Gooseberries 
Hint bad been much neglected led to tlie re¬ 
flection that this neglect, is mainly the cause 
of remarks one occasionally hears ns to their 
grotesque appearance and their short life, 
the latter so far ns tlie production of high- 
class fruit is concerned. However, as in the 
class of Vines groivn on tlie spur system, 
both tlie above defects can lie remedied, or, 
rather, prevented, by the necessary amount 
of enro and attention, but AA-lien spurs are 
allowed to get too long and ragged it is not 
an-easy niatler to pull tlie trees round be¬ 
cause of tlie difficulty of getting them to break 
close to Hie stem. In order lo keep them in 
first-class trim for many years, so far as 
quality and quantity of fruit are concerned, 
it is advisable, soon after the trellis is fur¬ 
nished from base to summit with the upright 
stems, to remove a spur occasionally and build 
up another from its base, a practice that bids 
alike for utility and appearance. Also nfler 
the trees are established it will lie found .ad¬ 
visable, especially on light, dry soils, to giae 
.an annual surface mulching of a rather heavy 
manure or n mixture of manure and soil, for 
Hie Gooseberry inclines to surface-rooting, 
anil Hie ground being more exposed lo Hie 
sun Ilian with Hie bush system, it. dries out 
quickly. Growers not conversant with the 
habits of different \arietles should pay a visit 
to a nursery making a speciality of cordons 


before purchasing, because the sbort-joinled 
sorts are much the best for this particular 
way of training, it might be avcII to suggest 
also the necessity of keeping a sharp look-out 
for red spider in ilie early stages of growth, 
as this troublesome insect avIII play lint’oc witli 
the lender foliage unless promptly checked. 

Hardwick. 10. B. ,S. 

The Loganberry in Small Gardens. 

Although tlie Loganberry lakes a decidedly 
law place in the list, of fruits from a flavour 
standpoint, it is decidedly useful in the small 
garden because it makes an excellent pre- 
tvrve and ils hardiness often gives one a sup¬ 
ply of fruit when choicer tilings have suc¬ 
cumbed to our variable climate. The objec¬ 
tion to it is often raised that, OAving to the 
strength of its growth and tlie difficulty of 
keeping it Avitliin a small compass, it is not 
easy to find a suitable place for it. I Avas 
similarly situated until finding a spot where 
a fair supply is obtainable from a limited 
area, growths also being Avell under control. 
There is a small standard Victoria Plum in 
tlie garden; an old tree of not much use, but 
giving a fair supply of fruit Avhen the spring 
is kind. I decided to plant a Loganberry on 
two sides of the stem of this tree and take in 
a strip of ground 2 feet Avide and 9 feet in 
length leading straight away from the tree on 
either side. At Hie end of tlie season, when 
growth was ripened, four shoots were 
fastened loosely lo the stem of the tree and a 
couple taken iiAvny on either side straight 
from (he tree and lied to 4-foot stakes. Very 
little- ground was taken up to secure tills crop 
of fruit, and ns (lie annual growths as they 
come from Hie base can also be confined lo 
tlie stem of Hie tree it. will be seen that these, 
too, do not trespass at ail on ground required 
for other crops. If no small standard fruit- 
tree is available the same purpose can be 
served by planting the Loganberries against 
three or four stout stakes or iron rods. 
Loganberries are likely to be more than 
usually useful again this year because, ns 
previously noted, tlie frosts of April ICtb and 
17lli effectually put an end to all hope of a 
good Blum and Damson crop, so far, at any 
rale, as this district is concerned. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 

Mildew on Vines.—When the berries are 
ready for thinning, mildew sometimes ap¬ 
pears on both berries and leaves. I say 
sometimes because the weather varies so much. 
There may be a succession of seasons when 
tlie air is warm, l lien comes a season avIioii 
the winds are icv-eold and prevalent from die 
north-east. The amateur cultivator who lias, 
in past years, ventilated without mildew re- 
sulling, noAV finds it present in bis vinery. 
It is advisable to reduce the ventilation con¬ 
siderably Avhlle the bitterly cold wind pro 
vails. In every case avoid cold draughts, and 
only open, in tbit case of span-roofed struc¬ 
tures, Hie ventilators on one side—that 
opposite to tlie one from which tlie wind is 
blowing. Keep the border in a uniform state 
of moisture and the shoots from becoming 
overcrowded.—G. G. B. 

Hardy fruit. —Strawberries Avill not be early 
this year, and those Avho may have retained 
a few dozen pots will find these useful for 
bringing along in a cool house. The earlier 
Apples are now coming into bloom, and these 
and Rears can be lightly touched OAer with a 
rabbit's lail to disperse tlie iiolleii if time 
permits. Trees on walls promise fairly Avell. 
and attention should lie given lo the roots in 
order that no lack of moisture may mar the 
prospects of a crop. Raspberries will now 
appreciate a mulch If applied before dry 
weather sets In this wil 1 conserve moisture 
and result not only in a heavier crop, but in 
berries of superior size. Black Currants and 
Gooseberries appreciate similar treatment if 
the necessary manure can be spared, 
urigii It 
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Southern Counties. 

Fruit-houses —As soon as the fruits of the 
early crop of Melons begin to change colour 
the giving of s:imulants at the roots must 
cease, but water must be afforded in just 
sufficient quantity to keep the plants from 
flagging until the fruits have been cut. The 
amount of atmospheric moisture should also 
be lessened as the colouring proceeds, and as 
much air admitted by day as will keep the 
temperature ranging between 80 deg. and 85 
deg. At night keep the top ventilators slightly 
open, and let the temperature range from 
deg. to 70 deg. according to the weather. 
U'hen fully ripe cut and remove the fruits to 
the fruit-room, where they will keep for some 
little time if required. This is far preferable 
to allowing them to remain on the plants in 
the house once they arc ripe, as they then 
become over-ripe and mawkish in flavour. 
When the last fruit has been cut the house 
should be cleared of the old plants and soil 
and cleaned down if it is intended to take a 
late crop of Melons from it. If the plants are 
ready they may be goL out as soon as the 
new soil has become warmed through. In 

Late Vineries thinning, and, in some in¬ 
stances, a second thinning, in regard to the. 
varieties which set a superfluity of berries 
will be engaging attention and efforts made 
to bring it to a speedy conclusion. To meet 
the great demand on the energies of the 
Vines now being made liberal treatment is 
necessary in the way of stimulating food of a 
liquid nature, or in the shape of artificial 
manure applied on the little-and-often prin¬ 
ciple. Also keep the roots feeding near the 
surface by renewing or applying a mulch of 
short stable litter, which should be main¬ 
tained in a inoist condition. The earlier the 
weather becomes warmer the sooner will 
growers be relieved of the present anxiety in 
respect to the maintenance of the requisite 
temperatures particularly during the night, 
as they will then not be so dependent on 
artificial heat. The same remark applies to 
1'ot Vines and early houses in - which the 
Grapes are colouring, a stage at which the 
aid of artificial heat is a necessity. As 

Wallflowers pass out of bloom tire plants 
should be pulled up or cut partly back and 
planted in between low-growing shrubs 
or open spaces in shrubberies when, with a 
little • attention for a time, they will form 
bushy plants and prove effective next spring. 
As Wallflowers exhaust all nutriment during 
the time they occupy flower beds, rare should 
be taken to give the soil a dressing of 
manure before preparing them for the recep¬ 
tion of their summer occupants. If manure 
is out of the question leaf-mould forms a sub¬ 
stitute, and in some cases is more suitable. 
The seed of the different and beautiful 
varieties of Wallflowers should be sown at 
once in shallow drills on a border or in the 
open ground. Fhtenix and the yellow variety 
of it should-be grown if an early display of 
flowers for cutting is desired. Canterbury 
Beils, Anchusa, Coreopsis grandiflora, 
Pansies, etc., should be sown at the same 
time to afford plants for blooming another 
season. Where beds and borders are at dis¬ 
posal such subjects as Pentstemons, Antirr¬ 
hinums, Violas, Slocks, young plants of 
Phlox decussata. and Chrysanthemums 
mav be put out, and then spring flowering 
subjects, such as Polyanthuses, Arabis, 
Aubrietias, and yellow Alyssum, should also 
be lifted, divided, and planted out in the 
reserve garden to make new growth. When 
drv weather prevails these should have atten¬ 
tion in the way of watering until they have 
become well rooted. Forget-me-nots are best 
raised from seed each season. 

A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

Flower beds will now be cleared of early- 
flowering Tulips and Narcissi. These are 
carefully lifted and laid in, in a partially- 
shaded position, to mature their growth, 
taking care to lift and clean them before they 
emit tresh roots, which many Narcissi do 
soon after the foliage dies down. The beds, 
when cleared, are manured and dug in 
readiness for their summer occupants. Pro¬ 
vided the plants are well hardened, many, 
such as Calceolaria amplexicaulis, Mar¬ 
guerites, and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, may 
now be planted in the beds and borders. The 
more tender plants, such as Heliotropes, 
Cannas, Salvia splendens, and Begonias, 
should be placed in cold frames if this has 
not already been done with a view to harden¬ 
ing them ready for planting out a fortnight 
hence. 

Stocks. —The dwarf large-flowered or the 
Giant Ten-week Slocks that have been raised 
from seeds and pricked off into a cold frame 
will now (provided the weather is favour¬ 
able) be planted out in good, rich soil, some 
in groups in the mixed borders, others in beds 
by themselves. Stocks do best in a cool,' 
moist position, and they should never be 
allowed to become dry at the roots, and if 
liquid manure is afforded when the spikes are 
formed it will increase the size and colour of 
the flowers. When planting, the smallest 
plants should be selected lor preference, 
as they usually produce the best double 
flowers. Those o[ very strong growth with 
forked roots art invariably single-flowered. 
OLher annuals, such as Asters, Nemesias, 
Salpiglossis, etc., that were raised in more 
or less heat and subsequently pricked out, are 
now exposed to the weather unless actually 
frosty, and will be transferred to their allotted 
quarters at the first favourable opportunity. 

Roses. —The cold nights, accompanied with 
north-east winds, have prevented the free 
growth of Roses. They are, therefore, more 
liable to attacks of green fly. Keep a careful 
look out for this pest, and use means for its 
destruction at the earliest possible moment. 
Bentley's Quassia Compound, being prepared 
in a concentrated form, can be readily used 
by simply mixing it with the desired 
quantity of water, and for syringing Roses 
and other subjects infested with green or 
black aphis it is an effectual insecticide. 

Peas.- The first batch of Peas planted on 
a south border is now in flower and promises 
a good and early crop. They have been 
mulched with stable litter and copious sup¬ 
plies of water afforded during dry weather, 
those sown at the present time for affording 
supplies in August and September are 
specially liable to suffer from drought. In 
order to guard against failure extra pains 
should be taken in the preparation of the 
ground for these sowings, and only approved 
varieties should be relied upon. A deep, rich 
root run is the best preventive of mildew. 
Where the soil is of a light, gravelly or sandy 
nature main crop and late Peas will do best 
in shallow trenches prepared somewhat simi¬ 
larly to those intended for Celery. In this 
case manure is placed under the roots, and 
watering can be effectively carried out. The 
rows ought to be quite as far apart, as the 
varieties are known to grow in height, and 
the seeds sown thiniv. Peas and Bears are, 
perhaps, amongst the first of crops to suffer 
when overcrowding is allowed. Not only do 
they yield an inferior crop, hut the period of 
cropping is also of shorter duration. Thin¬ 
ning should be carried out in two operations, 
and the earlier it is done the better are the 
results. F. W. G. 


auu 

Scotland. 

Fuchsias. —Young plants may now have 
their final shift into 8 -inch pots. Older plants 
can be hardened off and planted outside either 
in the borders or as centres for beds. Later, 
the young plants referred to can ire also sc¬ 
out of doors on a hard bottom in a partially- 
shaded place. They should be regularly 
pinched until they assume the desired shape, 
and, if housed at the end of August, they will 
be useful almost until Chrysanthemum time. 

Planting out. —There are several things 
which, if they have been well hardened, may 
go out round about this time. Among these 
are hardy Chrysanthemums, Antirrhinums, 
Lothian Stocks, and Calceolarias. Select, if 
possible, showery weather for planting these 
things, and do not delay the staking of the 
Chrysanthemums. 

Stove. —The fires may now be allowed lo go 
out in the morning, but should be laid in 
readiness for lighting in the event of cold 
weather. Fuel is difficult to obtain, and 
must, perforce, be used economically, but 
where there may chance to be a stock in hand 
it is false economy to withhold heat entirely 
from the stove yet awhile. Eucharis Lilies 
after flowering may be shifted on, anil should 
it be thought advisable to break up any 
large plants this is the best time at which to 
do so, as the plants readily make roots at this 
season. Where many blooms are required, 
breaking up should be deferred as long as 
possible as the plants are apt to be shy in 
blooming for a year or two after they have 
been divided. Top-dressings, supplemented 
with stimulants in the way of liquid 
manure, will carry pot-bound plants over 
three or four years it these are judiciously 
rested. Crotons and Dracaenas should be well 
exposed to the sun or the colouring will 
suffer. 

Orchard-house. — The routine work in 
respect of watering, syringing, and ventila¬ 
tion must have careful attention at this time. 
The house should be closed about 5 p.m. 
(summer-time, of course), after having been 
thoroughly damped. In dull or cold weather 
less syringing and damping are necessary, 
and cold draughts should be avoided. The 
fruits ought now to be thinned—not neces¬ 
sarily to the fullest extent, but where they 
may be too thickly together or where they are 
badly placed. Trees grown in pots should 
now" Ire top-dressed, using good old turfy 
loam. 

Melons and Cucumbers.— A period of warm 
and sunny weather always gives a fillip to 
Cucumbers and Melons. A'hen such weather 
follows upon a sunless time the foliage is apt 
to wilt, and, to correct this, shading is some¬ 
times practised. While not positively wrong 
such shading should be used very sparingly, 
and only in the case of Cucumbers—although 
it is my experience that these fruit more 
freely without any shading whatever. As 
regards Melons, il shading be practised, the 
growths are almost certain to be weakened, 
and if the main shoots and the foliage be not 
kept in a healthy condition there is a danger 
that canker may declare itself without 
warning. 

Vegetable garden. The season, so far, has 
not been favourable for raising seedlings, the 
heavy rains forming a crust over seed beds, 
through which the young plants can with 
difficulty find their way. In such cases a 
light, sharp-toothed rake should be used for 
the breaking of the crust, and the soil 
between the lines can be loosened with the 
flat hoe. Globe Artichokes may yet be trans¬ 
planted. Intermediate Carrots will yet. suc¬ 
ceed, although it gets late. French Be.qis, 
Runner Beans, and Beet should he sown. 
Prick off Celery for the latest trenches, and' 
complete the planting of Cauliflowers from 
frames. W. McGuffoc. 

Balmae Cardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Sufi 

Royal Horticultural Society and 

May ]0th 

The combined Iwo days' exhibition <if the 
above-named societies tilled the hall at Vin¬ 
cent Square with a lterfeet galaxy of floral 
beauty. The Tulip growers were very 
strongly represented, and had evidently ex¬ 
perienced a favourable growing season. The 
quality of the flowers staged was of a high 
standard throughout, and some few exhibits, 
especially one from Scotland and another 
from the Island of Anglesey, were of out¬ 
standing merit. The blending of colours in 
one or two cases was very pleasing and artis¬ 
tic, and much could be learned In that respect 
from the group of the Anglesey Hull) 
Growers’ Association. Her Majesty the 
Queen and Princess Mary visited the exhibi¬ 
tion, and appeared to take a great interest in 
I he various exhibits. Orchids were poorly re¬ 
presented. Probably the growers of these 
plants were holding bark for the coming 
t'helsen Show, where Orchids will lie a si>eeial 
feature this year if the unfortunate labour 
conditions do not at the Inst moment make 
this great annual event impossible through 
lack of transport facilities. 

TPLIPS. 

These were shown by many prominent 
Arms in vast groups and many varieties. 
Messrs. Dnhbie and C’o., of Edinburgh, had a 
very flue exhibit, well staged against a back¬ 
ground of black velvet. Their Parrot Tulip 
Sensation lived up to its name, and created 
much comment. Other good varieties in 
their group were Don Pedro, Faust, Pride of 
Ingleseomlie, Eclipse, La Cnndeur, and King 
Harold. Messrs. Dickson, of Hnwlmark 
fame, had Erguste, Orange King, the good old 
Gesneriana lutea, Purple King, Professor 
Itawenhoff, and Princess Juliana in good 
form. Messrs. Ilogg and Robertson had 
Zulu. Queen Wilhetmina (rather Magnolia¬ 
like when only partly open), Ilillietlna Sun¬ 
set, and Lady of the Lake. Messrs. R. II. 
Rath, Ltd., Wisbech, had a large group con¬ 
taining a good many feathered and flaked 
varieties as Lola and Admiral Kingsbergen, 
witli good blooms of Louis XIV., La Tulipe 
Noire, Dal Ongaro, The Sultan, and others. 
Excellent flowers, and remarkably well 
staged, came from the Anglesey Bulb 
Growers, the blending of the colours in their 
exhibit being a triumph of the florist’s art. 
Ellen Wlilinntt, John Ruskln, La Tulip Noire, 
ami several bronze-coloured varieties were 
especially good in this exhibit. Messrs. Itun- 
yard had a nice exhibit, including Europe, 
Inglescombe Yellow, Pride of Haarlem, and 
Gesneriana spalhuUila in very good form. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons had Erguste, Venus. 
Zulu. .Tames Wilde, and White Queen, and 
made a feature of a number of Byblocmens. 
like Atnphion, Thelis, Dainty Maid, Trouba¬ 
dour, and others. In Messrs. Ryder’s ex¬ 
hibit, Eugene de la Croix, Goldfinch, Yol- 
Innde, Mrs. Moon, and Afterglow were 
specially noted, whilst. Messrs. Krelage, of 
Haarlem, had fine blooms of Triton, Artemis, 
Lemon Perfection, Siren, Insulinde, Orient, 
Dido, and Pearl. Messrs. Sutton furnished 
nearly one-half of the back wall with a mas¬ 
sive display against a black-velvet back¬ 
ground draped here and there with Smilax. 
Thetis, Gesneriana striala, Admiral Togo, 
Zenobla, Louis XIV., Don Pedro, and Twi¬ 
light were noted among a host of others, 

ROSES. 

Roses of the Rambler types were shown by 
Messrs. Rent. R. Cam and Sons, xvlio also 
included some specimen blooms in their ox- 
iiibit. Tlie only oilier exhibitors of Roses 
were Messrs. Cuthush, who set up a group of 
pot-grown dwarf Polyanthn Roses, inter¬ 
spersed with standards of the same type and 
a ir.tmberof pink, blue,and white Hydrangeas. 
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National Tulip Society’s Show. 

AX'D 11TH. 

GREEXHOPSE PLANTS. 

Carnations were shown in good style and 
quality by Messrs. Stuart Low ami Co., xvlio 
also brought a very interesting exhibit of 
hard-wooded plants, Heallis as Erica Cax-eu- 
dishi, E. eandklissima, E. perspicua nana, 
Epaeris Eclipse, Boronia elatlor, and the very 
showy trailer, Lotus peliorrliynehus. Mr. 
Engelmann, of Saffron Walden, and Messrs. 
Allwood Bros, both brought very good ex¬ 
hibits of well-grown Carnations, Messrs. 
Allwood again devoting part of their space to 
Ihcir popular Allwnodi pinks. The Chalk 
Hill Nurseries, Ltd., Heading, had a fine 
group of a good strain of Primula obconica 
flanking a centra I arrangement of large- 
floxvered Pansies set up in fancy baskets. 
Mr. L. It. Russell, of Richmond, brought a 
group including Azaleas, Acacias, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Genistas, Cllvias. and some fine Hip- 
pea si rums. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

These in the greatest profusion and variety 
were shown by a number of nurserymen 
specialising In these popular plants. Messrs. 
It. Wallace and Co. bad a large group in the 
centre of ihe ball, consisting mainly of pot- 

• grown Itliodod rend ions. Azaleas, Maples, 
Berheris, C.v liana, and Wistarias. Mr. It. C. 
Noleutt had a fine group of Lilacs, Azaleas, 
Ccniiothus, various Brooms in standard form, 
ami the ex'or-popular Japanese Maples. Mr. 
1 tirner,of Slough, had eul Lilacs inx’erymany 
varieties, including President Vigor, Sennteur 
Volland, Mum. Lemoine, and Michael Buchner. 
Messrs. C'hcal and Son had specimens of the 
Nepal Laburnum (Piplanflnis liepalensis), 
Brooms, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, double- 
flowering Cherries, Dahlias, and a number 
of rock plants in pans. Messrs. Piper, of 
Bays water, brought much-drawn specimens 
of alpine plants and Veronica Lyalli, Genista 
pilosa, and Verbena chninspdryfolln. Messrs. 
Clarence Elliott, Ltd., had each good plants 
as Anemone sulpliurea, Aquilegiu glnndulooa, 
a very good fbrni of Primula slkkitnensis, 
the rare Campanula Alllnni, Myosolis rupi- 
00 la, in fine strain of yellow’ Auriculas, 
Walileiibergla sorpyllifolin major, and a new 
albino form of it called Malhy’s White, and 
many other good plants)! ’ Mr. Mam-lee 
Prichard had ii number of line varieties of 
Trollies, Bog Primulas, Aquilogin eirriilea 
(Ihc chosen flower of the Stale of Indiana). 
Pteonia teuuifolia, IncjirvMien grandlflora, 
and the new Primula consipersn, like a very 
vigorous F. fnrinosn. Messrs. Amos Perry 
lad flowers of some tine Irises, Camassilu 
eseulenta, and a big central mass of the new 
perennial Wallflower rainolia Purshouse. 
Messrs. Tucker and Sou had Incarviillea 
grandiflora, Daphne Fioniann, Genliann 
npgulosa, Faliiaua inihricata, and the xvhilc 
form of Viola gracilis, knoxx-n as Clarence 
Elliott. Messrs. Maxwell and Beale had a 
small rock garden and pot plants of Phlox 
Vivid (well grown), Alyssum scrpylllfoMum, 
Daphne Cneoriini (nice young pot-grown 
plants, xxastly preferable to fat Imported 
1 >ntch-grown chimps), and Viola eormita 
lutea. The Misses Hopkins had their usual 
style of exhibit, containing Primulas, 
Auriculas, Violas, double Daisies. and 
Thrifts. Mr. G. Reuthe’s exhibit xx - as par¬ 
ticularly strong in hardy Orchids, including 
Cypripedium nonule and many choice Ophrys, 
the rare Primula hybrid, Holsoherl, and 
sprays of various flowering shrubs and 
Tulips. Messrs. Ladliams, Southampton, had 
a heavily massed exhibit, containing various 
Henclieras, Trollius, Bog Primulas. Pansies, 
and Violas, including tlie lovely and con¬ 
tinuous-flowering Viola Blueslone, an oW 
favourite again coming io the fronl under 
various names, xvliich is regrettable. The 


UN 


plant was slioxvn by Hire# different exhibitors 
as Blueslone (tile right name), Blue Gem, and 
Shanghai Blue. L'nlty In naming xx-ould 
surely simplify mailers for I lie plant-pur¬ 
chasing public. Messrs. Oarler Page bad a 
iirlglit exhibit of many varieties of Pansies. 
Ylotas, and forced Dahlia blooms. Messrs. 
Wliilelegg and Co. had fine blooms of Iris 
Husiaua, Rhododendrons, Genista Dollimorei, 
Azaleas, Maples, and a foreground of rock- 
plants. Messrs. Waterer, Sous, and Crisp had 
some good Trolliu.s, Primula Alleen Aroon, 
Viola Btaek Knight, Iris erlslata, and a line 
specimen of Primula ealyclnn. This firm 
also had a small ground group of Rhododen¬ 
drons at one eml of Hie hall. Messrs. Wells 
and Son, jun., brought, masses of Daisy 
Dresden China, Plilox Violet Queen, Aubrie- 
tia Lavender, Trlfoiium unlfl'orum, and a 
beautiful lot of LRliospermmn proslreturn 
Henvonly Blue. Mr. Miller, of Wisbech, had 
a good lot of lmrdy plants hidden- away in 
one of Ihe annexes, whore were also some of 
Mr. Downer's new Lupins, and some very 
good Tulip blooms and exceedingly tine 
RegePio eyelus Iris flowers, beautifully 
veined and netted, brought from Holland by 
Messrs, x-ari Tubergen. Messrs. ReamshoMom 
bad a very bright display of .their tine strain 
of St. Brig'll Anemones. 

A complete list of Uie awards to new 
plants nml the medals for groups xxill be 
found on page 307. 


BIRDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Objects in birds’ bath.—I am puzzled by 
the nppenranee of these little things in the 
birds' hath xx-hieh I keep filled xvlfh water on 
the lawn. They were first noticed a few 
weeks ago, xx'hen they appeared larger and 
softer than the specimen's noxv sent for your 
inspection and the fax-our of your kind infor¬ 
mation. Is it possible that they may be some 
form of parasite which the birds manage to 
detach from themselves in the water There 
are several species of trees close by, and so 
at first I thought tlie tilings were buds of 
some sort, but they do not appear except 
within the bath or close beside it. Moreover, 
a friend xvho has no trees near his goldfish 
pond lias found similar objects in the upper 
basin beneath the xvater-Jet where the birds 
come to take a bath, and neither of us has 
ever noted such deposits before tills year.— 
(Mrs.) Ruth Poppi.estone. 

[The objects sent are seeds of Ivy, xx-lilch 
have passed through tlie digestive tract of 
birds uninjured.] 

The peacock.—l see a correspondent in 
your paper of March 19th asks for informa¬ 
tion nboul keeping a peacock. As I hax-e had 
practically a life-long experience of these 
hi out lint birds, I send some hints in reply. (1) 
Peafowl, after the first three or four weeks’ 
rearing, are quite hardy, and can be fed like 
ordinary fowls, with an addition of a little 
maize in x-ory cold weather. (2) They must 
have a tall deciduous tree to roost in. 
Nothing will persuade them to roost under 
oox-cr. (.3) They are very destructive, espe¬ 
cially in Ihe spring months, young kitchen 
garden stuff and flower seedlings being their 
es-pecial delight. Later on they will take the 
garden Peas and trample down the flower¬ 
beds In their pursuit of insects. (4) Hax-lng 
devastated their owner's garden, they will 
turn their attention to those of the nelglt- 
liours for a radius of nearly half a mile. (5) 
A peacock or lien should be from six months 
to a year old when purchased, and in pre¬ 
war days cost from £1 to 25s.—W. M. 
Wuigpt. 
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BEES. 

Bee Notes. 

Thebe is little to say beyond what 1 have 
already advised in tills column with reference 
to seasonable attention. I would advise most 
careful observation of bees now during this 
rather exceptionally warm weather, because 
bees are breeding very fast in my opinion, and 
swarming is likely to be hastened if such 
warmth continues. Consequently bee-keepers 
may be taken unawares and by surprise. 
Already, so a London daily newspaper tells 
us, a swarm has come off—on April 10th—in 
Cheshire. I am unacquainted with particu¬ 
lars, but it is likely that the brood was living 
In its winter accommodation of few combs, 
and the bees were brought to numbers in ex¬ 
cess of what the winter accommodation was 
sufficient for. I think it was unlikely that a 
full numtjer of brood frames could have been 
so tilled with food and brood as to produce a 
swarm. However, the lesson is clear for us— 
be prepared for tlie possibility of breeding 
over and above what the combs are capable of 
holding. I looked Into one of my hives two 
days ago and found that the bees were then 
on the comb next to the outside ones. This 
hive I have wintered on combs. 

Blossom ie prolific in the Midlands and the 
bees ore working unusually hard. Insect life 
appears to be earlier than vegetable or bird 
life. I hope my advice to attend to feeding 
in February was heeded by those who read 
this column, because in my own locality I 
have already come across two instances of the 
death of healthy bees from starvation. In 
both instances two hives died and the 
apiaries were not diseased. It is lamentable 
that this loss should have occurred through 
lack of early attention. If you, my reader, 
have bees, do please see that food is plentiful 
even now. When once bees begin to die from 
famine they drop in the hive and choke np the 
entrance. This hastens the untimely end, be¬ 
cause the poor prisoners strive and struggle 
for an exit and for fresh air. Their little 
strength becomes exhausted all the quicker, 
more corpses block the door, and “ death 
from natural causes ” is the only verdict. 

Can any reader tell me how far he con¬ 
siders, if at all, the proximity of a railway to 
a beehive affects the seccess of the bee¬ 
keeper? I have an idea that the bees get used 
to the vibration, but It has been suggested to 
me, because they in ordinary circumstances 
resent shaking and dumping, that passing 
trains would seriously affect the honey pro¬ 
duction. I think, too, that I have often seen 
hives close to a railway, and sometimes even 
on the very embankment Itself. I am person¬ 
ally interested in such a matter, because my 
own hives are wiihin fifteen yards of a 
double line of railway. It is my intention to 
observe ray bees closely In this matter. I 
have only had them on this site one season be¬ 
fore this, but last yeaT (1920) was a bad year 
to judge by, because it was the worst in the 
memory of living bee-keepers all round. 1 
myself last year harvested just one-fifth of 
what, normally, I was led to expect. 

' . B. R. H. 


Bee-keeping. —With the advent of spring, 
bees are showing great activity, collecting 
pollen and nectar from the early flowers that 
are now beginning to brighten our gardens. 
The value of bees to ensure the fertilisation 
of fruit and other blossom cannot be over-esti¬ 
mated, and it is surprising that more gar¬ 
deners do not keep bees, if only on this 
account. This hitherto neglected rural in¬ 
dustry Is undoubtedly making rapid strides 
into popularity, but there are still too many 
gardens without their beehive, and as the 
honey flow is now approaching, those who are 
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thinking of commencing should lose no time. 
Modern hives and appliances render the keei>- 
ing of bees easy to the most Inexperienced, 
and Ihe high prices obtainable for English 
honey makes an additional source of income 
from the garden. 


TRADE NOTES. 

Cihenool. —Anything contributory to the 
annihilation of garden pests and the sur¬ 
vival of the Rose is assured of a good wel¬ 
come. “ Oirengol," now on sale by all seeds¬ 
men, florists, and ironmongers, claims to 
destroy greenfly, aphis, etc., completely and 
economically. It is sold in fid. tubes, aud 
half a teaspaonful makes about two gallons 
of strong spraying solution. It is non- 
loisonous. 

British standard Apple box. —At. a recent 
conference held at the Chamber of Horticul¬ 
ture, representative of all branches of the 
industry, it was unanimously decided that 
llie box adopted by the Federation of British 
Growers, hitherto described as the “ Oregon 
box (internal measurements, 18 inches by 
lli inches by 104 inches), which has also now 
been adopted by the three great Commercial 
Fruit shows, shall in future be known as the 
British standard box. The Federation has 
received quotations for this box, which 
work out at the rate of 12 0-1 Od. per box, 
c.i.f. London. This price is for supplies of 
large quantities. Further particulars cun be 
obtained from the Secretary, Federation of 
British Growers, 18, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 

German Reparation (Recovery) Act, 1921. — 
Under this Act an order has been issued that 
all goods from European countries must be 
accompanied by a certificate of origin. A 
deputation from the National Federation ot 
Fruit and Potato Trades Associations inter¬ 
viewed representatives of the Board of Trade 
and Customs, and as a result it bus been 
decided to exempt from the necessity for 
certificates of origin fresli fruit and green 
vegetables from all countries other than Ger¬ 
many, and Potatoes and Onions from France, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean coun¬ 
tries. In making these concessions the 
Customs are relying on an assurance given by 
tlie deputation that the members of the 
Federation will give the Customs officers 
every assistance in facilitating the detection 
of attempts to evade the obligations of Ihe 
Act. 

“ Healthy Plants and How to Grow 
Them ” is the revised edition of a guide to 
I lie eradication of insect pests and mildew 
on Roses, etc., which Abol, Ltd., have pub¬ 
lished now for some years. The advice given 
is the result of research by men of practical 
experience. Abol, Ltd., will he pleased to 
send a copy free of charge to any reader of 
Gardening Illustrated. 

Mii. G. Cousins, formerly of Kew Gardens, 
1ms been appointed the new Gardens Super 
iuteudent 1o the Royal Botanic Society, 
Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 

Derris powder.— Having read with Interest 
the articles on the control of the Carrot aud 
Onion fly, I shall be glad if you cau tell me 
where I cau obi a in Derris, one of the chemi¬ 
cals recommended lo be used with soot.— 
J. H. M.. 11 oil/head. 

What is Derris i*>wder, as advocated for 
the prevention of Carrot anil Onion tlv in the 
issue of March ttlst, and where tan it be 
obtained?—G. M., Sayland. 

[The editor of The Chemist and Druggist, 
to whom we submitted an inquiry regarding 
the source of supply of Derris powder, 
writes" This is what is known as Tuba 
Root, and supplies can he obtained in Lon¬ 
don, we believe, from Messrs. Tucker and 
Cross, 15, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 3.—Ed.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SHORT REPLIES 

One in Doubt. —An impossible idea, and 
one we should say doomed to failure. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—.V. J. .if.—We do not 

undertake to name Roses.- W. G. —The 

Bird Cherry (Pnimis l’ndus). 


CATALOGUES KBCEIVBD. 

It. H. Bath, Wisbech.—Special List of 
Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Cannas, Violas, 
etc. 

King’s Acre Nurseries, Hereford.— Pro¬ 
fitable Vegetable Plants for Food Production, 
with Cultural Instructions. 

Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich.— Summer 
lleds and Borders. 


The Chelsea Show.— This, which is due to 
l>e held on the 23rd, 21th, and 25th of this 
month, promises, from what we can gather, 
to be very good—that is, if the unsettled 
state of the country is taken into .account. 
We have received from several of the ex¬ 
hibitors notes as to what they propose send¬ 
ing, but in many eases the question of trans- 
,l>oPt has, they say, to he considered. Those 
from a distance will, we fear,' have a diffi 
cully in getting their exhibits to the show. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON MAY 10, 1921. 


OROHID OOMMITTHfil. 

First Class Certificate. 

Olontijkla Joiceyi spleodens, from Mesar*. J. and A. 
M j Be an, Oookabridge. 

Award of Merit. 

Odontoglossum Otm Chin Chow, fron Mr. W. R. -Fasey, 
Snare*bTook (Gr , Mr. K. J. Seymour). 

Medal. 

Silver Gilt Flora.—M r. H. T. Pitt, Roelyn, Stamford 
Hill (Or. Mr. Thurgood). 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 
Awards of Merit. 

W*hlenbargia serpyllifolia Malby's White, frem Mee.vp 
Ci nonce Elliott, Ltd, Stereo Age ; Geranium Ry burgh T»n 
gie.-ine, from Messrs. C. Eliott, Lod ; » ameti »n Wirelsneid 
Apricot, from Messrs Ailwood Bros, H.ywads II oth ; Iris 
Kobe, from J. J. V*n Tubergen,Haarlem ; AzaleaHino M.nyo, 
from Mr. Li 0. Noco-ii-c, Woodbridgo, Suffolk. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt BvNKSiiN.-Messr*. Allwood Bros , for Car- 
nations; Mr. L. K. Buaaeli, Richmond, for flowering t'hruba, Ac. 

Silver Fdra. -Mr. 0. Jflngolmann, Saffron Walden, for 
Carnations; Messrs. Jackman and Sons, Woking, for Clematis ; 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, for 
Carnations; Messrs. Wallace and Co.. Tunbridge Wells, for 
flowering rihiube. „ _ _ , „ , 

SILVER GRENFELL.—M-wsra. B. R. Cant and Sons, Col¬ 
chester, for Roses; Mr. R. C. Notcutt, for flowering Shrub*. 

silver BANKSI4N.—Measr*. Oheal and Son, Crawley, for 
flowering Shrub*, &o.; Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Barnet, 
for Rose*; Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, for hardy plant* ; 
Mr Amoj Perry, Enfield, for hardy plant* ; Messrs. Waierer, 
Sons, and Crisp, for Rhododendrons, &a.; Piper*, Ltd., Slough, 
for uardy plants ; Mr. E. J. Hick*, for Rose* 

BRONZE Flora..—M esar*. Clarence Elliott, Ltd., for alpines; 
Mesirs Ladhamk, Ltd , Shirley, Southampton, for hardy 
plants: Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, for hardy plants; Messrs. 
Reamsbottom, Geanhlll, for Anemones ; Mr.C. Turner, Slough, 
for Lilacs; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Bagshot, for 
hardy plant*; Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, for shrub* and alpine*. 
Bronze Grenfell.-Mt. G. Reuthe, for hardy plant*. 
Bronze Bankmian.—M essrs. Carter, Page, and Co., London 
Wall for Viola*; Ohalk Hill Nurseries, Reading, for Primula 
oboonioa; Messrs. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, for alpine*. 

. e ■' hvbl N ARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 

Awards of Merit, 

Tulip* : Amber, Carrara, James Watt, Orange Perfection, aud 
King George V , from Messrs. Krelage and Son, Haarlem ; 
Fantasy, from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading; Arethusa, 
Rosabella, andlMarjorielBowen, from Mr. C. J. ran Tubergen, 
Haarlem. __ „ 

Medals. 

l JoLD.—Messrs. Dobbieand Co , Edinburgh ; Messrs. A. Dick¬ 
son and Son*; Messrs. Barr and Son, Taplow ; and Measru. 
Sutton and Sods, for Tulips „ „ . _ t . .... . . . 

Silver Gilt Itlora.—M essrs R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech , 
Messrs. Ryder, St Albans, for Tulip*. 

SILVER Gilt Grenfell.—A nglesea Bulb Growers Assooia- 

1 * Si l v'ei^Flor a.—M essrs. G. BunyardandCo., Maidstone, for 

Silver Grenfell.— Me*sr*. Robertsons Bulb Farm Co., 
Rush, Dublin, for Tulip*. 
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THE ‘PATTISSON’ HORSE (LAWN) BOOTS. 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS 

USED. 

Fig, 1 can¬ 
not cramp 
because 
they do not 
touch the 
Hoof. 



SIMPLEST! STRONGEST! 
MOST ECONOMICAL! 


Entirely Metal 
to Metal 
Fastening. 

Perfect 

Ventilation. 


*T\ 


Fig. 1.—Boot tor Shod Horses. 



I USED FOB MANY YEAKS IN THE ROYAL AND 
IN THOUSANDS OF THE PRINCIPAL GARDENS. I 

Fig. 2.— WELTED Pattern. Sotssot best English Sole Leather (Waterproofed), with Motor 
Copper Rivetted. ~ Tyre Rubber Studs. Rnhher Soles strongly recommended. 

See these at CHELSEA SHOW in the Lime Avenue. F ' K ' p«S? n WELT 

SIIjVEIi ] yyT!n a T.f sp - Rt. Horti. Soc. 1904, 1914; Rt. Inter. Horti. Ex., 1912, & other awards 
Illustrated Price Lists, with testimonials, from, the Makers— 


THE PLUVIETTE 

Patent Automatic 
Water Sprinkler. 


Distributes the water 
&& evenly, over from 500— 

a 1,000 8q. yds. in fine 
spray or he# vy 

The most simple 
and effective sprinkler 
made. 

HOSE, FITTINGS, 
SPRINKLERS, etc., 

IN CREAT VARIETY. 


PATTISSON Sc CO., 6, GREYHOUND LANE, STREATHAM COMMON, S.W. 


_„_ mri 33rd SEASON. 

eddy’s NETS Mrs . p YM > s FAMOUS PLANTS. 


NEW GARDEN NETS. 

For Fruit Protection, square and 
diamond mesh. Allkindsandsiy.es. 

TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS. 

All widths and lengths. 

TENNIS NETS. Various qualities. 

REPAIRED NETS, ah sizes 
NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES. x 

Samples and list of prices from the 
manufacturers :— 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Limited, 

barrow-on-humbeb. 

(bole Proprietors of B. Eddy <£.* Sons.) 


GREAT REDUCTIONS. 

No. 50. PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tions with best quality 
planed, tongnea, and 
grooved boards on 
strong framing ; roof 
covered with felt over 
planed, tongued, and 
grooved boards door 
fitted with strong 
hinges, look, key, and 
Copyright Registered. bolts, efco. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Tre.t- 

Bile. Reduced Prices. Floor. In*. 

B ft. by 4 ft. ..£6 2 6 .. 16 - 7- 

7 ft. by 5 ft. .. 617 6 .. 22/6 •• »" 

8 ft. by 6 ft. .. 8 18 0 30'- •• 11- 

9 ft by 7 ft. .. 10 10 0 40/- 13 - 

10 ft. by8ft. .. 11 16 0 60- 18'- 

13 ft. by 8 ft. .. 13 7 6 60 - 17/- 

Garriage Paid lo any Station in England and Wales. 

Send for Free Catalogue with Testimonials Btating 
requirements. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 80 Years. 113 JEETH*C3!H»!I3. 
Works, 9 acres. 


Artistic Rustic Garden Arches, 

Seats for Tennis and Croquet Grounds, Summer Houses, 
Tables, Chairs, Trellis, etc. 

SEND FOR CA TA LOG UR 

THE ARTISTIC RUSTIC TIMBER CO., 

(Dept. G.I.) 55, Commercial St., Newport, Mon. 


HORTICULTURAL glass. 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prioes. Mention paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse, carefully examined os to 
soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON. Glass and Builders' Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E 0. 

36 Years Advertiser in Ga.EDBVIX«i Illttbtrxx*©. 



Size. 

8 ft. by 4 ft. 

7 ft. by 5 ft. 

8 ft. by 6 ft. 

9 rt by 7 ft. 
10 ft. by 8 ft. 
12 ft. by 8 ft. 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


Reduced Prices. F mor. 
.. £6 2 6 .. 10'- 

6 17 6 .. 22/6 

8 18 0 .. 30'- 

10 10 0 lo¬ 
ll 16 0 .. 60 - 

13 7 6 60 - 


by Google 


GOOD AND CHEAP. 

Orders over 3 - post free; under please add 4a. to help meet high rate of postage. 
Half lots same rate ; 12/- worth for 10/-. 


Strong one year old Alpine Finks. Aquilegrla, 
Brompton Stock, Canterbury Bells. Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Maximum, Coreopsis grauai flora, Dianthus. 
Chinese Pinas, Gaillarala grandiflora, Lupins. 
Sweet Williams, 6. 1/4 Carnations, good double 
boruer, 6, 1/6. _ . _ 

Strong Autumn-sown Cabbaere, Onions, Leeks, 
Pickling Cabbage. 19 >00; 4 6 300. Spring-sown, best 
varieties procurable, Broccoli, Mammoth and April Queen, 
Cauliflower, Earfcy 1-oncton, Beet of All and Autumn Giant, 
Sprouting BrOOOOll, Brussels Sprouts. Kelways Giant, 
Exbibi ion Matchless Cabbage. 5 beat sorts. ColewortS, 
Curled Kale, Asparagus, Kale. Leeks, Prizetaker, 1 
Lyon. Champion, Onions, Bedfordshire Champion. Giant 
Gittan, and Rocca. Savoy, Best of All. 100,1/9; 300, 4/6. 

Strong transplanted Vegetable Marrows, training or bush, 

4.1/4 CUOlimber, King of Ridge, Beaiordshire Prize, 4, 1/4 ; 
Telegraph. Rocnfords', best for house or frame, 3. 1/9. 
PumpkiUS, Mammoth, Hundredweight, 4. 1/4. Tomato, 
large strong sturdy plan's, soon flower, 6, 1/9. Parsley 12, 
1/4. Sage, Thyme. Mint, Marjoram, 6. 1/4. Chives, 

20 1/4. 

STRONG CLIMBERS.-Passion Flower, hardy 

blue and white, 2. 1/4 Canary Creeper, graceful quick 
climber, 12,1/6. CobeaScandens, handsome rapid olimber, 
large, purple floweis. 3.1'8. 

Sweet Poa Plants, separate colours, 20, 1/6 ; mixed beat 
large flowering, waved, etc, 30,1/6. 

Pea Plants, eating, best Marrow fat, 25 1/4. 

SUMMER BEDDING. —Strong transplanted plant*. 
Ageratum, blue or mauve. 15, 1/6. Antirrhinums, 
lovely new colours, 12, 2/6. Asters, best douoleo, 15. 1/6; 
single China, pink, scarlet, crimson, mauve, apple blossom, 15, 

1 6. Balsams, double, 12. 14 Calceolarias, 6, 1/6. 
Coreopsis drummondii, 15. 1/6. Chrysanthemum, 
annuals, double and single, 12, 1/6. Cornflowers. Kelway s 
blue, 12. 1 6- Clarkia eleganB, Orange aud .Salmon King, 12. 
1/4. Dahlias. Douule. Single, Colossal, Giant Perfection, 
Cactus. Pteony. Collarette and Crimson Od^rata. 4. 1/4. 
Echeveria glaucus rosettes red hanging flowers, 4, 1/4. 
Gaillardla pitta, 12, 1/4. Heliotrope, regale, enomious 
heads of fragrant bloom, splendid beddtr. 4, 1/4. Kochia 
ohildsii, greatly improved Hummer Cypress. 8. 1/4. Larkspur 
soarlet or blue, 12,1/6. Lobelia, beet dwarf compact, dark or 


light blue, fom cuttings, 20,1/6; transplanted seed Ikin, 50. 2/6; 
HO, 4/-; White Lobelia, same price. Maranerites, Oovent 
Garden, white, yellow, sulphur or blue, 4, 14 MimnlaS, 
scarlet musk, 6, 1/4. NiOOtl&na, affirnsscented white tobacco 
and crimson scand^m, 6, 1/4. Nemesia, com pact a and 
strumo3a, Luthin, 15,1/6. Pansies, best large flowering and 
separate colours, 12, 1/6. Pentstemon, scarlet and large 
flowering hybrids. 4,1/4. Petunia grandiflora aud exhibition, 
beautiful colours, enormous biooms, 6, 1/4. Phlox ilium- 
niondti, 12, 1/4. Salvia, scarlet, Pride of Zuricto, 4, L'4. 
Salpiglossis, rich colours, 12. 1/4. Salvia rplendene and 
glo;y, rich scarlet, 4, 1/4. Schlzanthus Wisetoniensis. 12, 
1/6. Stocks* T en-weok, Mammoth and Beauty, 15, 1/6. Ver¬ 
benas, mummoth hybrids, Auricula-eyed, crimson and 
rcariet, 15, 1/4. Violas* separate colours or mixed, 12, 1/6. 
Zinnias elegana, very large double, giant crimson and grandi¬ 
flora hyrids, 12, 1/6. 

STRONG TRANSPLANTED PLANTS FOR 

COOL HOUSE. — f*ot now ror grand show this spring and 
summer, Aralia, Pig Palm, 3. 1/4. Asparagus Fern 
trailing, 3, L6 ; Pmmosus, erect, 2, 1/9. Begonias, 8alu>on 
Queen, Rose Queen, Crimson Magnifies and sc-riot Prima 
Donna, 4,1/4; Fuahsiodes, coral pink, 3,1/6 Beauty Stookt. 
lovely doubles, 6, 1/4. Cannos, Crozys splend.d hybrids, 
4, 16. Celsia crliioa mauve and yellow, 4, 14. Cyclamen, 
very choice i-train, 3, 1/6. Eucalyptus* b ue gum, 6, 
1/4. Heliotrope, large fragrant, 4, 16 Lobelia, car- 
dinalis Q teen Victoria, scarlet spikes, hronze foiia^e 4, 1/6; 
beautiful hvbride, 4, 1/4. Niootlana, Tobacco* red or white, 
6,1/4. Primula oboonica, lovely new giant hybrids. 3. L6; 
coriusoides. rosy ourpie, 4,1/4 ; Kewenri*,bright yellow. 4,1/4; 
rosea, grandiflora, lovely, 1, 1/-. Salvia Pride of Zurich, 
scarlet, 4.1/6; coccinea, brilliant scarlet 4, 1/4. Mother of 
Thousands* hanging, 6, 1/4. Smllax, trailing. 4. 14. 
Strepiocarpus, large new hybrids, 4, 1/4; lovely Cape 
primrose, many rich colours, large tubular blossoms, evergreen 
perennial, almost perpetual flowering, a gem for pots, 3. 16. 
Cobea soan'lens, hsndsome, rapid climber, large purple 
flowers, 3, 1A5. Gloxinias, started bulbs, 2,1/4 

Chrysanthemums* strong plants for house or garden 
summer, autumn, or winter flowering, mixed colours, 6,1/6. 

Celery* Kelwoy's Giant,solid while and pink, strong trans¬ 
planted, ready for trenches, 60, 2/-; 100. 3/-. 


SUMMER BEDDING CATALOGUE NOW READY. 

MRS. PYM^RR.H.S., 

2* VINE HOUSE, W00DST0NE, PETERBOROUGH. 
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Staking Hardy Plants. 


The beauty of borders lilted with hardy 
[limits is often marred through bad staking 
or choice of the wrong material. On many 
occasions I have deplored the unlimited use 
of ISamboo canes, which all too oflen spoil 
the graceful and varied growth of hardy 
plants. For certain plants, such ns Lilies, 
fnmnssia, Hollyhock, some of the Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, and certain stiff-stemmed plants, 
llamboo canes may lie used to advantage, but 
even here it Is most desirable that the stake 
should' be lied close lo the growth it Is in¬ 
tended to support. 

I have not yet found anything so desirable 
ns sprays of Hazel, bolli for effective support 
and natural effect. These, In tlielr various 
lengths, may be prepared during bad days 
and tied into bundles for use as required. 
They should l>e so arranged as not lo destroy 
the natural disposition of the subject con- 
termjd, be it large or small. Where taller 
I hints require support from the commence¬ 
ment of growth short stalies should lie used 
at tirst, taller ones being added ns the plants 
advance. A plant should not be allowed to 
squat, yet this often occurs, especially among 
old established groups. When it does, effee- 
live staking becomes impossible. Anchusns are 
very liable to do this, also Oriental Poppies, 
Larkspurs, etc., but If caught In time and 
Hazel boughs applied Intelligently these will, 
by the time the flowering period is reached, 
le obscured by foliage and the natural growth 
of the subject preserved. When staking, it is 
always advisable lo Insert one or Iwo In the 
centre of large plants to prevent swaying by 
rough winds, afterwards supporting the out¬ 
side growlhs with the least possible number 
necessary to obtain the desired object. 

Tills method of supporting hardy plants 
will be found far more attractive than the 
common practice of placing around the plants 
a ring of Bamboo canes connected by lines of 
string. 

For Carnations and similar plants I much 
prefer these twigs, for not only is the effect 
better, but the gathering of tlie flowers may 
be done more speedily than is the case where 
each flowering shoot is lied with matting to a 
cane. In ttie ease of larger herbaceous plants 
a careful staker will intersperse his supports 
between and among tits plants lo such good 
effect that, with the exception of the lips 
necessary for the advancing growths, these 
are practically hidden from the first. One 
great error In the growing of hardy plants 
Is crowding, and, where this is so, many 


plants lose their lower foliage early in the 
summer and are then troublesome to deal 
with, and rarely are effective. Frequently a 



t lowering shoot of Primus Cerasus 
Hisakura. (See page 311.) 


dozen plants are seen where three should be, 
all true form being lost and the plants de¬ 
prived of the sun and air necessary for their 
future development. There Is no reason why 
a skilfully-planted and judiciously-slaked 


border of hardy plants should not show the 
natural grace and form of every plant it con¬ 
tains, whether used individually or in groups. 

E. M. 


Notes of the Week. 

Allwcodi Pinks.— Not the least valuable 
characteristic of this strain of Pinks is their 
early flowering and the insistence with 
which the\ T go on blooming until quite late in 
I he season. Early in May they were flower¬ 
ing in my London garden. Their freedom of 
flowering and excellent constitution make 
them valuable, particularly for the amateur 
who has little time for fussing over his 
plants.—N. L. 

Erica cinerea coccinea.— This is a very 
brilliant, showy form of one of our native 
Heaths, and a good patch of it in full flower 
is very striking. It grows quite well in my 
town**garden in Very leafy soil with a little 
old cow-manure to keep it cool. It is not 
difficult to root from cuttings, and though 
they take some time, like those of most other 
Heaths, ouce they me rooted, the cuttings go 
ahead rapidly and soon make good plants.— 
N. L. 

The Snowdrop Tree (Hnlesia letraptern).— 
This grows from 20 feet, to 00 feet high and is 
covered with a profusion of Snowdrop-like 
flowers in clusters during April and May. It 
succeeds well in a moist, rich, loamy or peaty 
soil. This tree is not exacting in its require¬ 
ments, only needing pruning into shape after 
flowering. It can be increased by root- 
cuttings inserted in sandy soil outside during 
March and October, or by layering during 
October and November. It is a native of 
North Carolina.—A. 

The Strawberry crop. —It would seem, from 
reports from different quarters, that the frosts 
of April 15th and 30th were very disastrous 
in some places and caused little damage in 
others. The great amount of damage re¬ 
corded was doubtless where storms of sleet 
and hail preceded the frost, and everything 
was very wet. Among the fruits not. seri¬ 
ously hurt in this district are the Straw- 
kerries, the blossom in most cases not being 
expanded, but I was surprised to come into 
contact last week with exposed plants in a 
neighbouring garden where the frost had gone 
clean through the most prominent buds; this, 
of course, where the trusses of bloom had 
pushed their way through the foliage. The 
expanded blossom of the Strawberry is so 
susceptible to frost, and its close proximity 
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to tlie ground renders it so liable to injury, 
that where only a small number of plants is 
grown it is worth while investing in n piece 
of canvas or tiffany, which, with the aid of a 
few benders, will generally secure immunity 
from frosl.—E. 15. S., Hardwick. 

Ononis rotundifolia. —This pretty Rest- 
harrow is flowering freely now (early May). 
A dry position seems to suit if. well, but 1 do 
not find it very long-lived. Cutting it back 
after flowering tends to prolong its life if 
seeds are not required, bu). wltli n-.e ils aver¬ 
age age Is about four years. If allowed to 
ripen seeds, however, young plants spring up 
and entry on a succession without trouble, 
but I confess that short-lived plants do not 
appeal to me so much as those that go on 
year after year.—N. L. 

lithospermum graminifoiium. —A corre¬ 
spondent. writing in a contemporary, speaks 
of Ihe past mild winter as having been a par¬ 
ticularly trying one for alpines and rock 
plants generally, but sueli lias not been my 
experience. The subject of this nolo lias not 
proved particularly hardy with me in the 
past, but all my plants have Come through the 
winter well Ibis year and are now crowded 
with buds. I find Ibis species a much more 
satisfactory doer Ilian I,, prostratum, which 
has never been really happy with me, though 
I have tried it in various positions and soils. 
I fancy one reason why alpines sometimes 
disappear during a mild winter is Hie in¬ 
creased activity of slugs, as well as the large 
earthworms, which can do a lot of damage 
to alpines.—N. I, 

Ths May-flower (Epigara repens).—There 
are few more difficult shrubs lo manage Ilian 
tills beautiful little creeping plant, alllioiigli 
now and then it is met with in luxuriant 
growth and giving no trouble. Some years 
ago a line bed of it existed in Mr. Anthony 
Whteror’s nursery at Knap Hill, where it 
gave the impression that its establishment 
elsewhere was only a matter of planting. 
That such is not the ease, however, is only 
loo well known to those who have tried it. 
Shade and moist, peaty soil appear to be 
essential to success, but it also seems lo re¬ 
quire a more distinct winter rest Ilian is 
possible" in (lie south of England. Widely 
distributed in Eastern N. America, it is 
known as a creeping shrub 4 inches lo (1 inches 
high. The white, rose-tinted flowers, which 
mi 1 deliciously fragrant, are borne in small, 
dense, terminal heads during April and early 
May. Where it can <iio grown it forms one of 
the most charming dwarf plants of the gar¬ 
den, and it Is certainly worth a trial in places 
where Rhododendrons thrive; in fact, it might 
be tried in Ihe shade of those plants, provided 
it is not so placed that it will be easily over¬ 
grown. It ig increased by layering and by 
division.—D. 

Cytisus Dallimorei. —On several occasions 
during the last few years small examples of 
this hybrid It room have l:een exhibited at t lie 
Chelsea Show, but on no single occasion have 
really well-grown examples been shown. The 
habit is prevalent of grafting it upon stems 
of Laburnum 2 feet or more high, but it is far 
more satisfactory when grafted low down, 
either at the base of a stock or on sections of 
root, Or it. may be raised from cuttings in¬ 
serted in samly soil under a hand-light. 
I’lants worked low down appear lo grow more 
freely than those worked on stems several 
fee! long, and long branches covered with 
reddish-purple flowers may be secured. It is 
from freely-grown plants 2 feet to 4 feet high 
that the host results can lie obtained, and 
well-branched specimens of that size give a 
much belter idea of the plant than tlie puny 
specimens often exhibited, if seeds are sown 
a very wide range of seedlings may lie ob¬ 
tained, some low and dense, others tall; some 
with while flowers like those of Ihe male 
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parent C. albus, others wilh Ihe yellow and 
bronze blossoms of the female parent C. 
seoparius Andreanus; some like the hybrid; 
others with cream flowers, and so on. 
Although there are several other hybrid 
lirooms, they are natural hybrids, the one 
under notice, so far as is known, being the 
only one raised from hand-pollinated flowers. 
— I,. 

Helonias laeta. —The red-seeded Helonias is 
in hud in a garden I know well, and will soon 
be in flower. It grows about a foot or rallier 
more In height and gives large quantities of 
ils creamy-greenish-white flowers on spikes 
of stout but not stiff habit. It is a plant now 
little known in gardens, but in Hie one re¬ 
ferred to it lias been cultivated for a number 
of years. Hie original specimen having in¬ 
creased Into a good clump.—S. Arnett. 

Cytisus purpureus.— My bushes of this have 
been flowering with exceptional freedom this 
year, and the effect is very pleasing. Some 
have a tendency to become straggly, hut some 
which are planted in a very sandy bank in a 
hot position have formed very compnet bushy 
plants with arching brandies which look very 
well when crowded with blossom. It is a 
prelty little shrub, very easily grown, and 
easily Increased from cuttings.—O. C. C. " 

Primula helodoxa. —This comparatively new 
Chinese Primula is, I find, a much betler gar¬ 
den plant than V. Forresti, of which 
exaggerated ideas of its value were formed, 
as the latter has not been found generally 
trustworthy outdoors in the Rritish Isles. P. 
helodoxa, on the other hand, is quite a good 
garden subject. When thoroughly happy, in 
a half-shaded, rallier moist place in good 
garden soil, it may reach 2 feet or upwards 
high and give many of its handsome whorled 
flowers in liers. They are of a good yellow, 
and altogether few May and June-flowering 
Primulas deserve more consideration Ilian 
Ibis.—S. Abxott. 

Clematis montana grandiflora.— Remitifni 
as is the ordinary variety of the Mountain 
Clematis (C. montana) when clo4ihing a wall 
or clambering up a tree, it is surpassed In 
beauty by the variety grandiflora, which 
should always be procured in preference. The 
flowers of the variety are much larger and of 
a purej white. Like the type, it “flowers on 
the old wood and must not be cut to the 
ground as many do with Clematises of the 
Jackinnnni and allied types of Clematis. C. 
montana grandiflora is easily obtained in pots 
from good nurseries and can he planted from 
these at any time. A good rich soil is de¬ 
sirable for plants against a wall.—S. Abxott. 

Fruit-trees In rural districts.— The descrip¬ 
tion of the neglect of fruit-trees in rural dis¬ 
tricts so ably set before us in Gardening for 
May 7th by “A Scottish Gardener” is not 
overdrawn or exaggerated in the least. I can 
confirm every word he lias written, having 
hud opportunities during the last few years 
of noticing many gardens where fruit-trees 
have been allowed to grow rampant and un- 
cared for. My observation leads me to say 
that in Hie case of old men in country,locali¬ 
ties a deal of prejudice exists. Talk to them 
about spraying their trees in winter and many 
of them simply laugh at you. and, not in¬ 
frequently, tell you their “ feyther nlver did,” 
and they “wamt,goin’ to.” One garden in 
particular is in my mind now as I write. On 
the collage is a Victoria Plum which only a 
few weeks ago was a hopeless mass of 
cankered and dead branches, the result of 
years of neglect, the Damsons in the garden 
were covered with Lichen, as also were rows 
of Gooseberry hushes that could not have 
been cut back for very many years. Last 
summer those same bushes were swarming 
with caterpillars, with scarcely a green leaf 
to be spoil. Oounty Connell leetupers are 
doing a great deal In breaking down 
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prejudices, but it seems lo me that there is 
still much work In front of them. Henllli 
and cleanliness amongst fruit-trees can only 
be achieved by dint of work undertaken at tlie 
proper time.— Midlander. 

The Nepaui Laburnum (Piptauthus nepal- 
ensls).—This is a rather loose but strong- 
growing shrub, al tabling a height of from 
5 feet lo 10 feet, it is hardy only in sheltered 
districts or on n wall, for which position it is 
very suitable. It is deciduous or evergreen, 
according to the. situation in which it is 
grown. The yellow Pea-shaped flowers ap¬ 
pear during April and May, and are very 
attractive. Straggling shoots may be pruned 
moderately after flowering. Propagation can 
lie effected by sowing seeds in sandy soil in a 
greenhouse or cold frame, from cuttings of 
ripened shoots iuserled under a bell-glass out¬ 
side during August and September, and by 
layering in September and October.—A. 

Sowing seeds between bulbous plants.— it 

is not possible, nor is it desirable lo lift bulbs 
from beds or borders as soon as they have 
done blooming—an argument sometimes ad¬ 
vanced against bulb-planting in general. 
Where it is not really necessary to make any 
change one may have a continuance of flowers 
by sowing about bulbs, hardy annuals, that 
by the time 1 lie foliage has withered will pro¬ 
vide a nice display. If thinly sown I have 
not found that bulbs suffer in any way by 
sowing such things as Mignonette, Coreops'e. 
Gypsophlla elegans, Linums, XigelLa, Poppies, 
etc. Now is the time when such sowings may 
be made.— Midlander. 

Caltha palustris var. Tyermanni.— This ap¬ 
pears lo be very little known, yet it is quite a 
treasure for either bog or wj^er garden, 
where ils luxuriant flowers are borne in the 
greatest .profusion. It is certainly the hand¬ 
somest of (he C. palustris forms, and quite 
distinct from any of them. The rieii golden- 
yellow and more rounded flowers are each 
2J inches in diameter, tlie totals eight in 
number, whereas ihere are only five in the 
type. It will grow in almost any position 
which is-cool and moist, when, owing to the 
immense number of blooms produced from a 
single plant, a striking and lasting effect is 
forthcoming. I have some plants in- the 
corner of a Lily tank with the roots 4 inches 
below the water-lipe. Others are growing in 
water pits in the fruit garden, which, during 
spells of drought, dry up. In each instance 
tile plants appear lo be perfectly happy and 
provide a feast of rich colour each year.— 
E. M. 

Rhododendron Falconer!.— Among the many 
handsome Rhododendrons, natives of the 
Himalaya, this Is of commanding appearance, 
not only on account of its large heads of 
flowers, but also its decorative^ foliage. The 
leaves are each usually 9 inches to 12 inches 
long and 4 inches to (1 inches wide, although 
on specially vigorous plants they may exceed 
those dimensions. The upper surface is 
wrinkled and dark green, whereas the under 
side is covered by a thick reddish-brown felt. 
A large number of white, bell-shaped flowers, 
each one about 2 inches across, are borne iu 
each head, the head usually being 0 inches lo 
i) Inches deep and the same in diameter, com¬ 
pact and shapely. It is only possible to culti¬ 
vate this beautiful plant successfully out of 
doors in the milder parts of the country. A 
few years ago a very large specimen existed 
at Tregotlinan, Lord Falmouth's estate, near 
Truro. This plant lias been known to carry 
900 heads of flowers at one time. There are, 
however, many fine plants to be found in 
Devonshire, Cornwall, South Wales, and 
Ireland, whilst a few have been recorded from 
mild and sheltered gardens in the eastern 
counties, notably at Relvoir Castle. Like 
oilier Rhododendrons, it requires moist and 
sweet soil which contains little or no lime. 
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Tfl EES flflD SHRU BS. 

Deutzia gracilis. 


It is BDmellmts grafted .upon ot tier siiecies, 
but gives the best results when raised from 
seed, although seedlings take many years to 
arrive at an age when they may be expected 
to flower freely.—D. 

Enkianthus campanulatus. — The Enki- 
nuthus are n small group of summer-leafing 
shrubs and small trees, native of the 
Himalaya, China, and Japan. They belong 
to the Ericas and share with the majority of 
them their dislike of lime and their partiality 
for sweet and well-drained, yet moist soil. 
Their small green leaves have no special at¬ 
tractions during summer, but they take on 
brilliant shades of orange, scarlet, and red 
in autumn. E. campanulatus grows ti feet to 
lb-feet high, forming an erect bush, with llie 


oval leaves, each 1 inch lo 2 inches long, con¬ 
centrated about the points of the branches. 
The iiowers are bell-shaped and produced in 
clusters about the points of the previous 
year’s shoots in May, the colour being deep 
cream shaded with red. It succeeds In the 
South of England and ln colder places where 
late spring frosts are not experienced, for it 
suffers more from spring cold than from win¬ 
ter frost. Cuttings of young shoots may be 
inserted in sandy soil in July and he kept in 
a close frame until rooted. There is a variety 
of Hits shrub known as Pallbinii, which differs 
from the type in the flowers being a rich red. 
It is very distinct and should he grown every¬ 
where where the lype succeeds. Ilolh type 
and varfety are natives of Japan, the type 
having been originally introduced in 1SS0. 


This Is typical of tlie dwarf kinds of Deutzia, 
several of which are not only excellent shrubs 
for tile outdoor garden, but they are amongst 
1 lie best of all shrubs for forcing for indoor 
decoration in early spring. I). gracilis is a 
native of Japan, and has been grown in our 
gardens for about eighty years. Although it 
may grow 4 feet high, it is more familiar ns 
a bush half that height, and is easily kept lo 
that size by culling out Hie flowering shoots 
as soon as tlie blooms fade, and encouraging 


new wood each year, for it is from wood 
ripened the previous season that (lie blooms 
are produced. The flowering time is usually 
May or early June, although it may be ad¬ 
vanced a little by an exceptionally mild 
spring. The flowers are wiiite and produced 
with great freedom. A rallier more vigorous 
bush is found in ' 

D. rAitviFLOitA, sometimes 0 feet high, 
native of China, Manchuria, and Corea. It Is 
of erect Habit and hears large heads of white 
flowers in May. Unfortunately, it begins lo 
grow very early in spring, and young growth 
and flowers are often injured by cold. Be¬ 
tween D. gracilis and D. parvlflora a very 
handsome and useful hybrid has been raised. 
This is D. Eemolnel, a vigorous shrub over 
(i feet high that bears large heads of white 


flowers late iu May and early in June. It is 
well adapted for forcing, and is grown ex¬ 
tensively for Hint purpose. D. gracilis and D. 
parvlflora have also been crossed with another 
species. D. purpurascens, and a number of 
'very attractive hybrids Is the result. D. pur¬ 
purascens differs from other species by reason 
of its flowers being deeply suffused with 
purple. In most of the hybrids raised with 
it as one parent purple is present in the 
flower lo a greater or less extent. Thus in IX 
knlmhnflorn the flowers are rose on the out¬ 
side, in the form called Apple-blossom they 
are pinkish, whilst in carminea, eximia, and 
rosea the flowers are more or less deeply 
flushed with pink or purple. IX leal mis'flora 
also differs from most of the hybrids by rea¬ 
son of its broad petals and peculiarly shapely 
flowers. 

Of D. gracilis there is a variety called eam- 
panulata with very large white flowers. 

Cu ltitrs. —The Deutzias require really 
good garden soil, that of a rich loamy charac¬ 
ter being most suitable. They are rank 
feeders, and it is a good plan either to water 
them sometimes with liquid-manure during 
Hie growing period or to provide a surface 
dressing of well-decayed manure every second 
year. They are easily increased by means of 
cuttings inserted in sandy soil, indoors, during 
June or July. riants required for forcing 
/should he grown specially for that purpose, 
cutting away all weak shoots and directing 
the full strength of each plant towards the 
formation of a number of really good shoots 
which may be expected to flower from end to 
end. riants two years old from cuttings 
form excellent subjects for forcing. At that 
age they may be obtained wit^i seven shoots 
to ten shoots each 1J feet to 2 feet long, and 
will stand root reduction, so that they can he 
forced in 0-inch pots. D. 


Prunus Cerasus Hisakura. 

This, a flowering branch of which Is figured 
on page 309, was, when shown by Mr. K. C. 
Xoteutt, Woodbridge, before the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on Aiprll 20th, given an Award of 
Merit. It is a. double-flowered form, remind¬ 
ing one of Prunus serrulata Veitohlaaa. The 
large blooms, some of which measure 2 inches 
across, are. as may be seen by the illustra¬ 
tion, borne in clusters of three, which are so 
closely set on the branches that every shoot 
is a mass of rich pink blooms. The many 
forms of the double-flowering Cherry are all 
very handsome, and deserve attention on the 
part of those who are in residence in the 
early spring months. The form now being 
dealt with flowers, we understand, earlier 
than P. serrulata Veitehlana. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Jantesia americana. —This is quite distinct 
from any other hardy shrub, although allied 
to the genera Deutzia and Philndeiphus. It 
belongs to the Saxifrages and is a native of 
Western N. America from whence it was 
Introduced iu 1802, having been discovered 
some forly years before in the Iiocky Moun¬ 
tains by Dr. Edwin .Tames. It is usually seen 
ns a bush 2 feet to 4 feet high, of dense habit, 
with brown, downy bark, hearing in summer 
ovate leaves each 1 inch to 3 Inches long and 
j inch to 2 Inches wide, covered with grey 
hairs above and a rather dense grey felt be¬ 
neath. The flowers are white, each about 
4 inch across, and borne in dense heads during 
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May and early .Tune. It gives the best re¬ 
sults when planted In good loamy soil in a 
position exposed to full sun. Growth is then 
healthy if not very rapid, and the plant may 
he expected to go for many years with little 
attention, for no regular pruning is necessary. 
Cuttings of half-ripe shoots inserted in sandy 
soil form 1 lie most satisfactory means of in¬ 
crease.—D. 

Rhododendron ciliatum in Scotland, — ! 

read with much interest the article on “ Some 
Early-flowering Rhododendrons,” on page 253. 
The reference to Rhododendronudliatum leads 
me to ask readers for some information re¬ 
specting its hardiness in different districts, 
and also to remark that, In addition to the 
type with rosy-pink flowers, there is also a 
lovely white variety. I have been familiar 
with a good plant of It. ciliatum album in a 
sheltered garden in the outskirts of Dumfries 
for upwards of thirty years, and that there it 
has suffered iiitle injury. It is growing in a 
rock garden facing almost south-west, 
sheltered'from the north and east by higher 
ground, and shielded to some degree by over¬ 
hanging branches of some Apple trees. It 
was but rarely that the flowers were injured 
by spring frosts, and the plant did not suffer 
in the least. I have grown this Rhododen¬ 
dron near tlie sea and also in an inland gar¬ 
den, but in Ihe latter it does not occupy the 
best position, and its flowers ore occasionally 
destroyed by frosts, although the plant does 
not suffer much. —S. Arxott. 

The white Broom. —The pliant branches of 
ihe white Broom (Cytlsus alhus) are again 
almost smothered with their white flowers 
and are graceful in every way. Old bushes, 
however, which have been left untended are 
liable to become leggy and bare for some 
distance from the ground, and it is always 
advisable lo go over the plants after flower¬ 
ing and to cut the growths well back. The 
result will be beneficial for another season 
when the bushes will be less lanky and as 
graceful, provided they have not been cut 
back too hard. In some places the white 
Broom requires renewal every few' years. 
Seedlings are easily raised.—Ess. 

The common Barberry _In this we have a 

berry-hearing shrub which is over shadowed 
by its more showy relatives—more showy, 
that is, as regards flower, for flic common 
Barberry yields lo none for brightness of 
berry. Eminently adapted for planting in dry 
or gravelly soils, it is equally useful for plant¬ 
ing on the margin of streams, where it can 
obtain a fair amount of sail. The fruits art- 
very bright and attractive, ami have a certain 
culinary value. Those who are not obsessed 
by Hie more showy flowering varieties ought 
to find a place for the common Barberry.— 
K-jbk. 

Hypericum perforatum nanum.— 1 The type 
of this native plant is pretty, but rather "too 
tail for the ordinary rock garden, but the 
dwarf form is quite suitable, and very wel¬ 
come. Many of our native plants are well 
worth growing, and I should like lo see our 
wild flowers used more frequently in the gar¬ 
den. This is quite a showy little plant, and 
when tlie flowers are over the seed-heads are 
attractive.—O. C. C. 

Lcnicera pileata. —This spreading shrub is 
seen at its best during the early part of May, 
when the new, yellowish - green, lustrous 
leaves are attractive. The yellowish-while 
flowers are fragrant, but of little beauty. The 
tiny fruit produced in autumn is of a bright 
colour. Although this is not a striking shrub 
it possesses a quiet beauty of its own.— E. M. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor. “ Gardening 
illustrated," 8, Bouverle Street, London, EC., 
and not to Individuals 
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FEMS. 

Microlepis hirta cristata. 

WiiwiE plenty, of room can be afforded it, this 
handsome Fern should lie grown. Eilher for 
home decoration or exhibition, it is one of 
Ihe best and of easy culture. The fronds are 
pale green, .each 5 feet, or G. feet long, pret- 
19y crested without being lumpy, and grace¬ 
fully arched. To get. the best’results, this 
Fern should be siood where nothing can 
loach tlie ends of the fronds, and be grown 
on into lurgo specimens in pots 18 incites or 
so across. The true shape of tlie stems is 
then brought out, and a plant like this, 
standing a foot or so above tlie line of 
vision, in a large house lias a really beau¬ 
tiful effect. It is a rapid grower in a suit¬ 
able atmosphere, and, if well fed at the 
roots, small pieces soon make pretty speci¬ 
mens. Tlie compost may consist, of rough 
peat, leaf-mould, crushed charcoal and 
fibrous loam, ami a good sprinkling of 
coarse, sharp sand must be added to this. 
If Ihe plants are healthy, when repotting be¬ 
comes necessary a good shift should be 
given, say 2 inches of new material ail 
round, and, beyond picking out a few of the 
o-!d crocks and loosening the tiril a little with 
a pointed stick, the roots need not be dis¬ 
turbed. Tlie compost must not be rammed 
too hard, but. not left loose enough to sink 
afterwards. The present is a good lime to 
repot. large plants or to cut these up for in¬ 
crease of stock. If done before signs of 
young growth are apparent, the plants some¬ 
times refuse to start freely afterwards, while 
if left too long the new fronds suffer. Few 
Ferns require more water than this, pro¬ 
vided I lie drainage is free and the compost 
oiieu, as described above. I remember a 
large plant of tills I liad in Wiltshire ; it 
had outgrown its quarters in tlie fernery, 
ami, with several olber large-growing spe¬ 
cies, had lo be shifted into the vinery. Here, 
owing lo the free circulation of air in sum¬ 
mer, it was impossible to keep tile fronds 
from flagging by the ordinary watering, so 
the lot was lowered into a small slate tank, 
and all (lie summer stood in 2 inches of 
water. The roots, in abort, when growth is 
active, can hardly be kept too moist. What 
may lie termed warm greenhouse treatment 
suits it best, tlie growth being firmer and 
lasting better here lhan if grown in stove 
heat. It must be carefully, but not heavily, 
shaded, llie sun being apt to tarn Ihe points 
of Ihe fronds brown. It diaSkes heavy over¬ 
head syringing, tail delights in a nice moist, 
yet buoyant atmosphere. \Y. 


Polypodies. 

Whims the larger Ferns are often common 
in our woodland, and not infrequent irt gar¬ 
dens, less attention is paid to the smaller 
and perhaps more graceful Ferns, such as 
the Oak Fern. Yet these are tlie ones that 
are best suited for tlie rock garden and 
choice borders, and, of course, for the hardy 
fernery. The large family of tlie Polypo¬ 
dia ms contains many good hardy kinds, tlie 
principal being the common I*, vulgare, 
which has about a score of cultivated varie¬ 
ties differing more or less widely from each 
other. Though preferring shade, they will 
thrive even exposed to the full rays of the 
sun, if given a good supply of water at tin- 
roots during summer. Plant them in fibrous 
loam and tougli, fibrous peat, with a liberal 
addition of leaf-mould, to which add a thin 
itop-dresslng of similar material every 
autumn. The evergreen Polypodiumsassociate 
well with flowering plants that, do not require 
frequent removal, and they may he made 
to cover bare spaces beneath trees, or to over¬ 


run stumps. A beautiful effect, too, is got. 
by their use as a carpet or selling to some 
of Ihe plants in the rock garden. Besides 
P. vulgare and its varieties, there are several 
deciduous kinds, such as p. Dryopterls (Oak 
Bern) and I*. Phegopte-ris (Beech Fern). 
They thrive best in peat, loam, and sharp 
sand, with some broken lumps of sandstone, 
and prefer a dry situation in Hie rock gar¬ 
den, or any position which is not fully ex¬ 
posed to (he sun. A slightly shaded spot 
where they might he planted among flower¬ 
ing plants suitable for the same treatment, 
and affording the needed shelter, should be 
selected. P. Robert ianum (Limestone Poly¬ 
pody) is a very beautiful deciduous species, 
somewhat difficult to manage : it should have 
a dry, sheltered position, does not lnihd 
sunshine, and prefers a mixture of sandy and 
fibrous loam, with a plentiful addition of 
-pounded limestone. P. alpestre resembles 
the Lady Fern ; Ihe fronds dark green, and 
sometimes exceeding 2 feet in length. 


Lontaria Cibba. —Lomarias are not so 
popular as formerly, yet when well grown 
they are very beautiful. They require rather 
careful treatment, for if once they get a 
check fertile fronds appear, and it takes a 
long time to get them lo grow away freely 
again. Tlie seedlings must he grown oil 
freely from tlie time tlie'y are taken from 
the seed-pots, taking care that they do not 
suffer from a low temperature, want of pit 
room, or water. There are several varie¬ 
ties of tills useful Fern. Thai with the pale 
green, rather short fronds is one of Hie most 
-popular. The variety platyptern is a larger 
form, and makes a fine plant, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, it does not come true from spores, 
and it is only rarely that a few stray seed¬ 
lings appear, and these are generally front 
the variety referred to above. Although 1 
have sown what appeared good spores of L. 
platyptern several times, I have never got 
seedlings up. Yet, when no plants of the 
variety have been in tlie same house, or, I 
may say, in Ihe nursery, I have on more than 
one occasion found seedlings as referred to 
above. I lately saw a good variety. It was 
of vigorous growth, with rather long fronds, 
which grow more erect than usually seen, 
and the young fronds have a distinct red¬ 
dish tint, It might well be distinguished as 
L. Gibba Hilda. 


HOOIVI flflD WINDOW. 

Filling window-boxes.— Tlie red, white, 
and blue combinations of flowers, mainly 
composed of Marguerite Daisies, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, and Lobelia, are far too com¬ 
mon in towns generally, and a change would 
be more effective anil interesting. Of course, 
all persons who wish lo fill their window- 
boxes are not able to put in them just what 
they like, so tluit in many eases unsuitable 
subjects are used. In sunny windows sun- 
loving plants should be placed ; in shaded 
windows shade-loving ones should be grown, 
and so on. In tlie hot and fully exposed 
positions, such plants as Petunias, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Pyre-thrums, Mar¬ 
guerites, Tropieolums, Heliotropes, and 
Lobelias do well. In Hie shady positions. 
Fuchsias, Mignonette, Ferns, Saxifragas, 
Sedunis, and Seinpervlvtuns should be pre¬ 
ferred. There are numerous annuals that 
do remarkably well in window-boxes, such 
as dwarf Cornflowers, Stocks and Asters, 
Phlox Drummondi, Godctias, Tngetes, Mari¬ 
golds in variety, and the night-scented 
Stock (Matthioki blcornis), with the tiny- 
floweret} Virginia Stock, the two last-named 
being raised from n few seeds sown in Hie 
boxes where the resultant plants are to 
flower,—G. G, B. 
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Hoek, Alpine, Bog, pern, and Water Gardens. 

Our Lady of the Snows (Anemone vernalis). 


Uakdly Inis the snow melted from the 
meadows of the Alps between the elevations 
of 4,000 feet and 8,000 feet when Anemone 
vernalis begins to take the Held, great golden 
furred buds at first sitting in the hearts Of 
rosettes of a few Jagged leaves of dingy 
green Interspersed with dry brown foliage of 
previous seasons and presently rising on short, 
sturdy stems, velvety, with russet hairs, and 
developing a frill just below the buds now 
herouiing larger. Presently Ihese buds nod 
over to shake off the heavy raindrops, and 
alien the sun at length shines, raise them¬ 
selves and burst open Into wonderful 
opalescent stars ofgoblets, enclosing a bold 
tuft of rich golden stamens and pistils. 

Xo wonder tills plant Is well known to every 
child in the niounlains and lias a popular 
unine in every dialect, and one would think 


upon a gentle, sunny slope in a bed prepared 
willi peat, loam, and sand ill equal parts to 
the depth of 0 Inches or a foot and made very 
firm. Where the ground is naturally very- 
dry n south-western exposure, or at least a 
certain amount of shade during the hot mid¬ 
day hours is advisable. Massed in sueli teds 
the plant Is more effective than when used 
singly dolled about here and there. On the 
other hand, the plant. Is not particular, and I 
know at the present moment of strong old 
plants that have been thriving in a limestone 
moraine for six years or more and have sur¬ 
rounded themselves with tpiile a fair number 
of self-sown seedlings. Drying winds early 
in the year often prevent the buds from de¬ 
veloping properly. Shelter from east winds 
and soakings of water during these periods 
are, therefore, advisable. W. E. 'I'm. I. 



Our Lady of the Snoics (Ancm ue vernalis). 


that here we have a real alpine plant. But 
follow me for a little while to the wide north 
German moors, miles upon miles of Heather, 
Birch, upright Junipers, short dry Grasses 
and sedges, and many of the low sunny slopes 
carry spreading colonies of Anemone vernalis. 
Further north yet, and on sandy open places 
In Pine woods upon the Scandinavian penin¬ 
sula again we find the Lady of the Snow, and 
in similar places.near Lite Baltic shores of 
Pomerania, still further east In Silesia, and 
in Russia, and then south to the Caucasus. 
Clearly we have here n plant belonging to an 
ancient flora, a plant that has spread far and 
wide when Europe was largely coveted with 
ice and colonised wherever it could oblain a 
foothold. 

After the flowers are gone this plant de¬ 
velops great fuzzy seed-heads characteristic 
of the Pulsatilla group of Anemones, mid 
from seeds gathered at ripening time there is 
little difficulty In raising quantities of young 
sturdy plants that will do quite well iu our 
gardens, especially If planted close together 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Twin flower (Llnmca borealis). — It Is 
strange how- many good growers of alpine 
plants fail to establish Llnmen borealis lit 
their gardens. The slock recipe for the 
Llnmca Is a well-drained nook In the rock 
garden with a good depth of peaty soil, to¬ 
gether with a fair umount of shade. Why It 
Is so often a failure is a mystery, as It has 
found its way in Nature from the wilds of 
Lapland far over the Continent, and even to 
our Scottish Highlands. It has been happy 
In a wood not far from Edinburgh, where an 
ardent botanical friend of mine found it. It 
is a native of dry stony and Mossy old Pine 
woods, and plenty of stones should be mixed 
with the peat used. I once saw a big yard¬ 
wide mass of Ibis I.iniuen in a garden, and 
nothing more exquisite in the shnpe of floral 
beauty could well he imagined.—S. Aiinott. 

Cheiranthus At I tool. —Rich yellow or orange 
coloured flowers always seem to me to be 
more charming in spring than at any other 
'luxe All lovers of orange-yellows sboc 1 ' 1 


grow Cheiranthus Alltoni. As seen from a 
distance the flowers have the appearance of 
those of the common yellow Wallflower. The 
plants are stocky in growth and flower .pro¬ 
fusely If not given too rich sol). The flower¬ 
ing season is greatly prolonged If the faded 
flowers are regularly pinched off. The proper 
time to sow the seeds Is the end of August, or 
early In September, then the resultant plants 
will flower the following spring. If sown 
thinly and judiciously thinned the plants will 
flower where sown.—G. G. B. 

Meconopsls cambrlca. In route districts 
this Is nothing but a weed, but in others it 
seems difficult to grow". I have tried it 
several limes in my London garden, with but. 
indifferent success. It never seems really 
happy, and only grows under protest. Pro¬ 
bably my soil is too heavy. It is a plant of 
which I am very fond ; the flowers Inst for 
quite n long time, and are almost as pretty 
as those of an Iceland Poppy. I do not care 
for the double form, but there Is a lovely 
orange-coloured variety of the single flower 
which is very good. Where I have found it 
growing wild, as in the Dike District, where 
it abounds, it always seems to choose very' 
stony soil, and perhaps in n garden where 
the soil is heavy it must have a stony com¬ 
post prepared for It- I am going to give it 
another chance in a sort of moraine mixture. 
—X. L. 

Aquilegia alpina _Although in cultivation 

the flowers of this lose the brightness of 
colouring which they show iu their native 
haunts, this Columbine is still worth growing, 
though the colour is often of a somewhat dull 
and slaty-blue. It is much more free iu 
growth than many of the hybrid Columbines, 
which have a somewhat delicate constitution. 
—Nobth London. 


BIRDS. 

The Peacock in the Garden. 

Tiieue appeared in a recent issue of Gaiiden- 
ixo a query as to whether peacocks are, or 
might be, objectionable iu the garden. These 
gaudy birds were, at one time, common at 
country mansions, but they are not now so 
generally met with. At one place where I- 
worked in the garden quite a number of pea¬ 
cocks were kept, and they were a source of 
continual anrioynnee to tlie gardencis. Their 
power of flight enabled them to make nothing 
of a 12-foot wall, and it was Impossible to 
keep them out. Whips with loug lashes were 
allowed—for the purpose, merely, of crack¬ 
ing In order to scare the birds away—but 
familiarity soon bred contempt. Lines of 
germinating Peas, of Beaus, mid of small 
seeds were .promptly destroyed unless effec¬ 
tually netted, and Ibis added much to the 
work and the worry of the gardeners. The 
peacock, from my point of view, is ns ob¬ 
jectionable as the pheasant, and should not 
be kept where there is any possibility of the 
birds obtaining ingress to the garden. There 
was, it may be added,.rather a humorous side 
to the question, one which amused me at the 
time. The peacocks occasionally wandered to 
the public road, and, being stupid birds, they 
did not find their way home easily. A re¬ 
ward of 2s. fid. was given to the employees 
on the home farm, or others, who found the 
peacocks and restored them to their owner. 
Many of these men added quite appreciably 
to their earnings liy this form of salvage, 
and it was not quite unusual for certain of 
them to drive one or two of the birds from 
the avenue when opportunity offered, and to 
shut them up for a day or two before return¬ 
ing them iu order to claim the reward. 

Uahnnt. W. McG. 
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IflDOOl} PltflJJTS. 

Gardening Under Plant Stages 


Much greater interest, may be found in the 
utilisation of tlie slices near hot-water pijies 
and under plant stages in glasshouses thtin is 
commonly recognised. One frequently meets 
with charming effects that were unpremedi¬ 
tated as well ns those that were designed for 
the appearance of the houses. As an example 
of the former I could name no more charming 
example than Hegonla Evansiana (otherwise 
!!. discolor), which for years flowered pro¬ 
fusely against the side pipes of the conserva¬ 
tory at Cambridge Botanic Gardens, entirely 
taking care of itself, and hiding with its 
pretty flowers and foliage the dull black of 
the hot-water pipes. Ollier Begonias like a 
similar position, and under the central stage 
of a store I have known II. manicala ex¬ 
tremely effective 

Premeditated planting lias produced good 
effects. i may instance lines of Primula 
Foroesl as a margin in tlie temperate-house 
as especially goo:!. Selaginella Kraussiana is 
very commonly ] lanlcd. of course, but other 
plants may take its place. At• Kew, in the 
succulent-house. Streptoearpuses have been 
used very effectively. For ornumcnlal effect 
it is not difficult to experiment, blit there is 
most interest perhaps when places are found 
for plants that would not. otherwise be culti¬ 
vated at all. At Cambridge there are numer¬ 
ous examples.of this. An extremely graceful 
Phyllanthus lias lived beside the pipes in tlie 
Orchid-house. It is almost always in flower 
and comes up from self-sown seed. In the 
same house, as a furnishing for the narrow 
strip of soil by the pipes, the very pretty 
white-veined Fittonia argyroncura has been 
planted with the stronger-growing and red- 
veined Fittonia giganlea, and a plant of simi¬ 
lar character with deep red veins—Gymno- 
stachlum Pea reel. 

in the succulent-house at Cambridge llie 
Cal* Gooseberry once found a home to the 
extent of being able to exist. Spironema 
fragruns, a curious plant of the order Com- 
uielinacete, was also provided for ns well as 
if under the most caneful system of iiot cul¬ 
ture. In the stove is a variety of plants that 
probably would not be grown if they did not 
take care of themselves unde* the plant stages 
of the house. At any rate, they save the 
precious space of pots above. I may mention 
particularly Rivina laevis, with scarlet, juicy 
fruits, sometimes called the rouge plant; It. 
humilis, with red and also yellow berries; 
Acanthaceie In variety; Justicia calycotricha 
and even the large-growing Jacobliiiii speciosn 
have done well. Sancliezia speetubllls under 
the stage, cut back, found a home for some 
years. Some Aroids I have known do very 
well planted out by the pipes below. The 
amount of heat that some plants can with¬ 
stand close 1o the pipes is most astonishing. 

In cool no less than in warm houses ex¬ 
amples may he found of plants that virtually 
make their own home, demanding nothing 
ail'd taking care of themselves. Especially 
may bo mentioned that charming plant 
usually known as Anomatheca cruenta, with 
bright: scarlet flowers. Some help may be 
given it by making the most of the seeds] but 
for years It lias taken care of Itself, in the 
borders of the corridors. In a border, not 
only is it possible to find a place for plants 
that would not otherwise be grown, but many 
plants succeed far better there Ilian in pots. 
Ilymonocallis canadensis in the same border 
floes wonderfully well, flowering year after 
year profusely. As a plant finding' a home 1 
may mention Primula mollis, old and respect¬ 
able bul not showy. 

Very near to the idea of cultivating suitable 
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plants beneath the stages is that of culli- 
vating them upon the stages either as an 
edging, for which the charming Saintpauliu 
ionanllia lias been used, or casually in the 
medium main which, or over which, the pots 
stand. I will give only one instance of this. 
In one of the pits at Cambridge the rare 
Jersey Fern, Gymnogramma leptophylla, 
which is not always easy to keep, made Itself 
quite at home among the pots on the stage, 
with the result that many years ago I was 
able to distribute a good fat. packet of spores 
down the Water Lane, which leads from near 
St. Martins, Guernsey, to tile sea.—It. InwiX 
Lynch, in Gardeners 1 Chronicle. 

[I have distinct recollections of a green¬ 
house in the north of Scotland where my 
father had planted under the stage a small 
s]>eciuien of Woodwardia rndlcans, which, as 
time went on, quite covered the space under 
tile stage, some of I lie fronds reaching k> a 
length of over (i feet. As an edging to the 
pathway I’anicum voriegatum was used, and 
very pretty It was—T.J 


Acacias for the Greenhouse. 

Tiiehe appears to be rather a revival of 
interest in Acacias for greenhouse and con¬ 
servatory decoration, and while this is grati¬ 
fying it Is perhaps as well to point out that 
not all tlie Acacias are well adapted for 
houses of but moderate size. Such varieties 
as A. Iliceana, A. vertleillata, A. ova (a, and 
A. inelunoxylon require a good deal of space 
in which to develop if they are to be satis¬ 
factory. It Is, therefore. Inadvisable for 
those whose houses are of limited dimensions 
to attempt, to grow these Acacias. For¬ 
tunately, however, there are other forms, 
equally valuable, which may be grown quite 
well in small greenhouses. Among these 
may be mentioned A. pulehelUj, a neat 
variety with slender, spiny shoots and golden 
flowers; A. lineata, equally neat and bushy, 
which bears numerous clusters of yellow, 
globular flowers; A. Drummondi, quile dis¬ 
tinct from all,other Acacias, with pale-yellow 
blooms freely borne; and A. cordata, "which 
produces lemon-coloured blooms, small in 
size, but with great profusion. These are all 
worth consideration from lovers of Acacias, 
and none of them—with the possible exrop- 
tiou of A. Drummondi—are exacting in 
their requirements. The variety just men¬ 
tioned does not appear at its best unless it 
can Ire given a comjxist consisting chiefly of 
peat, with a very free admixture of good, 
•sharp sand. The others succeed very well in 
what may be termed the “ stock ” compost of 
most gardeners—sandy loam and leaf-mould. 

Bnlmae. __ W. McG. 

Lapagerias. 

Ox page 230 " Leahurst " does well to eulo¬ 
gise the merits of these lovely climbers, ami 
would-be successful cultivators cannot err In 
following the instructions given. To empha¬ 
sise his remarks on cool-house treatment, it 
may not be amiss to say that both the white 
and red varieties grow and flower well out¬ 
side in the warmer counties, notably Devon 
and Cornwall. It was found that a northern 
aspect suited Iheir requirements best. Here 
tlie tender young shoots were retarded, and 
so escaped those late spring frosts frequently 
experienced during April and earlv May 
Here, trained against the wall, and guarded 
against slugs and snails—their greatest, 
enemies—and somewhat sheltered by tall 
evergreens, 10 yards or 12 yards distant, quite 


a free growth was made during summer, 
strong Asparague-like shoots emanating from 
the base in some seasons. These new growths 
need protection immediately they appear 
above ground or slugs will have them. This 
was done by placing circular pieces of zinc, 
t! inches deep, around each new shoot. Pieces 
or wire-netting fastened to the wall were 
used for training the young shoots to. 

Out of doors the foliage does not fail a prey 
to thriiis, so quickly established on plants 
under glass, unless iiersisteutly syringed 
during summer, when fumigation is Impos¬ 
sible. Green-fly sometimes attacks tlie young 
growths, but this is easily got rid of by 
syringing with an insecticide. When a plant 
withstands 18 degs. or 20 degs. of frost, as the 
Lapagerias referred to did, this is quite suf¬ 
ficient lo show Unit artificial heat is not re¬ 
flux'd. ,j. maymjs. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cinerarias: Sowing seed.— During May or 
(lie early part of June opportunity should 
lie taken to sow seeds of Cinerarias for fur¬ 
nishing plants for blooming in early spring. 
It is better to give them a long season of 
steady growth than push them on, owing, 
maybe, to lateness in sowing. Beyond a 
little warmth at tlie very outset, cool treat¬ 
ment throughout is the best for them, and 
anyone cherishing the idea that during their 
blooming season it is necessary to keep up 
more than a genial temperature fails to recog¬ 
nise the fact that, beyond keeping frost and 
damp from them, little more is required, it 
is when they are given cool treatment that 
one is able to have plants free from greenfly 
and robust. > Cinerarias,.when lotted off, 
should have for Iheir summer quarters a 
position where for a ixirtiun of tlie day they 
will be shaded. A frame on the north side 
of the garden, wilh tlie lights removed, In 
which the pots can be partly submerged hi 
ashes, will lie found the best. —Townsman. 

Arum Lilies for early flowering. —Growers 
differ very much in their treatment of these 
plants after flowering. I have tried various 
ways of treating the plants during the sum¬ 
mer, namely, planting out, retaining them in 
their pots, repotting, non-repotting, etc., but 
I find that, the earliest blooms are lo be had 
from plants judiciously rested in their pots 
and top-dressed when growth becomes active 
again. Such plants may be forced bard and 
freely fed.—G. G. B. 


Hardy plant borders, -flakes or oilier sup¬ 
ports should be put in position hi good time. 
Snell tilings as Iheouies grow rapidly, and if 
tlie stems are permitted to tumble over be- 
fore they are secured by some means it is 
impossible to make a satisfactory job after¬ 
wards. Thinning should he attended font an 
early date where good spikes of Delphiniums 
and of similar things are required. There is 
yet time to divide and replant Phloxes. 
Michaelmas Daisies, and .other robust sub¬ 
ject's. More attention might very well he 
paid to Lupins. There are many tine things 
now procurable, ami the Lupin season is not 
1 lie brief one which it was years ago. A good 
clean-up at this season makes the work 
easier during tlie remainder of the year.— 
Scot. — 

Roses. —Tlie weather has not been alto¬ 
gether favourable for Roses, especially those 
which liave been planted since November. 
It ks advisable to stir the soil among these 
frequently, and at intervals to apply a little 
artificial manure when growth is moving 
freely. A close watch ought to bo kept for 
caterpillars and other insect, pests, and, as 
cold winds may induce mildew, a regular 
inspection should be given, with n view to 
cheeking incipient outbreaks of tlie fungus.— 
Scot. 
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OUTDOOR PltflflTS. 

Hardy Garden Notes. 


In days gone by much labour was entailed 
amongst fine foliaged carpeting plants in 
keeping them within bounds. After all, 
carpet bedding was not without Us attraction, 
but to my mind it does not compare with the 
style now in vogue, and this opinion is 
evidently shared in the majority of gardens. 
Strictly formal bedding disappeared in 
response to the demand for more variety. It 
would still be the correct method of furnishing 
summer beds if the demand had not been 
suitably met. The trade for years had been 


forth their qualities, and the flower-loving 
public were impressed. I wing a perennial, 
autumn propagation suggested itself as the 
best. In most districts, however, this litis 
given way to sowing in heat early in the year, 
and treating the plants subsequently as half- 
hardy annuals. One swallow does not, how¬ 
ever, make a summer, and this group did not 
of itself change the fashion. Perennials 
assisted largely. Phloxes, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, and 
others of a dwarfer habit have till been called 


this summer at W'isley. The plants will 
represent the best in each of the numerous 
sections, and the Royal Horticultural Society 
has stipulated that they shall be grown 
naturally The Dahlia litis long been a 
favourite with cottage and allotment gar¬ 
deners, who exhibit splendid blooms of the 
Cactus and Pompon varieties in early 
autumn. They tire, however, worthy of being 
employed more liberally in every garden. No 
doubt the trial will reveal more of their 
possibilities, since it is being conducted with 
the object of ascertaining which are the best 
varieties for ordinary garden decoration. In 
the meantime, there is no lack of the popular 
sorts to plant this season. The Mignoii type 
is essentially composed of ideal bedders. The 
plants averaging 18 inches in height are of a 
neat bushy habit, and flower most freely in a 
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preparing for the time when public opinion 
would require a lighter and a more natural 
arrangement in the (lower garden. Har¬ 
deners, too, had grown dissatisfied with 
ribbon borders and rigid designs in the beds, 
and had been experimenting with what 
material they had at their disposal. The 
greatest advance was made with the coming 
of Antirrhinums in uniform height in three 
distinct types, and self-colours. To obtain 
these true from seed a few leading seedsmen 
had devoted much time and not a little 
expense. T his mav be seen when a bed of 
the ljcst is compared with a natural drift of 
tli«. original (\pe, which mav still be seen in 
old country gardens or on the roofs and walls 
of old sheds. Having progressed sq far as to 
be able to distribute all the types confident 
of their coming true from seed, the trade set 


upon with phasing results, some of them 
flowering from June to November. Roses, 
too, tire more in favour than ever before, 
since in their season over a carpet of Violas 
or similar plants it is doubtful if there is any¬ 
thing more beautiful and more useful. The 
most fascinating arrangements arc where tall 
subjects rise from a carpet of dwarfs. The 
■former may be Roses in standard form, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, I.anlanns, scented- 
leaved Pelargoniums, or they may he Cannas, 
Gladioli, (’ape Hyacinths, N'icotianas, or 
Dahlias. As to dwarf plants, there is hardly 
a limit to the number, for hardv or half- 
hardy kinds may both be employed with 
splendid effect. 

No mention of bedding^lants is, however, 
complete without reference to Dahlias. A 
sign of their usefulness is the trial taking place 


wide range of colour. Such plants cannot 
fail to have a future, and their simple require¬ 
ments will eventually place them in the front 
rank. In large beds the single varieties are 
very showy, and no type flowers over a longer 
period, provided the spent blooms are removed 
at short intervals. The Star group is becom¬ 
ing better known, and bids fair to rival the 
last-named for cutting. The flowers have 
double rows of star-like petals, and arc freely 
produced on plants with a neat habit of 
growth. New Cactus varieties are introduced 
annually, and there is no doubt many of 
them arc destined for something beyond the 
show board. At one time they failed lo pro¬ 
duce their flowers above the foliage freely 
enough, and this for a considerable period 
gained them the character of only being fit for 
exhibitors. J. 
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Outdoor 

Work .ok the Week. —A further planting 
of Pcntstemons has been made, both in the 
flower garden and the mixed border. Such 
plants being in good condition, it is desirable 
they should be got into their permanent posi¬ 
tions without delay. The same applies to 
the Tuffed Pansies, many of which—planted 
a few weeks ago—are already very attractive. 
As few things suiler from drought so soon as 
Tufted Pansies it is essential to get them 
planted early in order that the roots may 
obtain a good hold of the soil before the dry 
weather sets in. A bed has been filled with 
the beautiful Hound’s Tongue (t'ynoglossum 
amabile), which will bloom from July until 
frost comes. Groups of Berbcris japonica 
and B. fascicularis, which hud grown very 
tall and bare at base, have now been pruned 
to within 18 inches of the ground. It is a 
good plan to carry uut this work immediately 
the shrubs have finished flowering, as new 
growth quickly appears and flowers are borne 
the following season. The staking of many 
herbaceous plants has been carried out during 
the week, llazel boughs being used for this 
purpose as the growths quickly intermingle 
with these. While effectively supporting the 
plants the Hazel boughs are soon hidden 
from view. Grass seed has been scattered 
over ail bare banks and open spaces—in the 
outlying parts of the garden—which had 
occurred during the alterations of the past 
winter. The soil between perennial Phloxes, 
Mimulus, Roses, and Forget-me-Nots (sum¬ 
mer flowering) has been broken up, to encour¬ 
age healthy growth, and borders of mixed 
hardy plants have received similar treatment. 
A small group of Tunica Saxifraga has been 
put out on a sunny bank, also Achillea scrbica 
and a few others of the silvery-leaved kinds. 

Old plants of Daphne Cneorum trans¬ 
planted during the winter have been cut back 
to within a few inches of their base to 
encourage a more, stocky growth. A low 
retaining wall filled with small plants has 
been cleaned in order to give its occupants— 
which are now growing freely—every encour¬ 
agement. A small plantation of Berberis 
brevipaniculata raised from seeds has been 
got out, also the Indian Chestnut (/Esculus 
indica) from seed sown in October, Hj 2 o. A 
nice group of (Enothera speciosa rosea has 
been got out during the showery weather; 
others will be planted later, as they become 
more hardened. A batch of Pinks. raised 
from seed has been used to carpet a bed of 
Romney a Coulteri. 

Autumn-sown Sweet Peas for early blooms 
are now growing apace, and during the 
past few' days it has been found necessary to 
get these finally staked. Tall Hazel boughs 
are used, and, although for tfie first few 
weeks the latter are rather unsightly on 
account of their height, they are quite neces¬ 
sary to the Peas belore their flowering period 
has passed. I have often made three separate 
stakings in order to avoid the long, naked 
twigs above the Peas. This, however, not 
only absorbs more stakes, but also a lot of 
valuable time. Those growing in the kitchen 
garden will now be dealt with, and those 
planted to fill vacancies on fences will be 
supported. A border of Hepaticas and 
autumn-planted Pansies has been cleaned and 
the soil freshened up between the plants. 
Other masses of Hepaticas are now being 
treated likewise find are growing freely. The 
widening of grass paths—which had grown 
narrow owing to. the soil washed dowm 
from banks running alongside—has been 
carried out. Further batches of Cheiranthus 
linifolius, Annual Phlox, Stocks, &c., have 
been pricked off into boxes, and a number of 
seedling Convolvulus mauritanicus have 
been potted up. Brompton Stocks, Snap¬ 
dragons, Cyncglqssum amabile, Shamrock 
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Pea (Parochetus communis), CEnothera 
speciosa rosea, Asteriscus maritimus, and 
white-flowered Gazanias have now been stood 
in the open to thoroughly harden in readi¬ 
ness for the beds and borders. Some large 
vases of Lilium speciosum var. magnificum 
have also been similarly treated. A wall of 
sandstone blocks filled with hardy fern's has 
been overhauled as these are rapidly on the 
move. 

A small bed has been prepared and planted 
with Cardinal Lobelias, and a long border 
running alongside the pergola filled with 
climbing plants and carpeted with Tufted 
Pansies has been cleaned and freshened up. 
Further sowings of red Flax and Mignonette 
have been made. Borders filled with seedling 
Carnations and Snapdragons raised last year 
have received attention, as weeds quickly take 
possession if left for any length of time. A 
quantity of seed of Erinus alpinus has been 
scattered over the surface of old walls and 
other likely places. A brick wall provides an 
ideal home for this charming little plant. 
The destruction of weeds among Rhododen¬ 
drons and other hardv shrubs demands con¬ 
stant attention, and, where possible, the hoe 
is kept at work among Roses and other 
hardy plants. An edging of a pretty small¬ 
leaved Ivy has been formed in the foreground 
of a group of Hollies recently planted. The 
tying up and training of Clematis and Roses 
to their various supports are attended to one 
day each week. A few rare dwarf Heaths- 
(E. carnea hybrids) have been planted, and a 
fresh batch of the Sand Myrtle (Lciophyllum 
buxifolium) has been added to an existing 
group. E. M. 


Tulips. 

The popular races of Tulips grown in gardens 
are supposed to have been bred front two of 
the fitly or so species that are known to 
botanisls and are found wild in the temperate 
regions of Europe and Asia. These two are T. 
Gesneriana and T. suaveolens, the former the 
progenitor of the late flowering races known 
as English, Darwin, Rembrandt, and Parrot 
Tulips, and the latter of the early flowering 
or Dutch Tulips, of which the Van Thol 
varieties are typical. The two groups differ 
in the form ot the blooms and in the length 
of the flower stalks as well as in their time of 
blooming, the carlies being rarely a foot high 
and having the segments of the flowers nar¬ 
rowed to a point, the later blooming sorts 
being from 2 feet to 3 feet high, w'hile the 
segments are rounded. It may be that some 
o( those known as Cottage Tulips were 
obtained by crossing the early and late varie¬ 
ties, as they arc about intermediate in their 
time of flowering and in other characters. 
There are other large handsome flowered 
species beside the two named above, and they 
are cultivated by specialists, but they are not 
easy to manage as a rule. Nor have any 
hybrids been raised from them, beautiful 
though they are. However, we have already 
a grand lot of garden Tulips which are as 
good nnlured as Daffodils, and far more varied 
in colour. Darwins may he termed the per¬ 
fection of Tulips; indeed, they have been 
called selected breeders, or the immature 
seedling presentment of the perfect form of 
the flowers which fanciers call “ broken ” or 
rectified Tulips. 

The extraordinary habit of the garden Tulip 
of changing, after a time, from a self-colour 
to a disposition of the colour in flames or 
■feathers on a white or a yellow ground is 
unknown in any other flower, either wild or 
cultivated. Darwins, being seifs are the first 
stage, Rembrandts, which are flaked .or 
feathered, being tlxe second. After the change 
has taken place there is no going back. The 
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perfection of the rectified stage is the race 
known as Florists' or English Tulips. These 
are cultivated and treasured by a few en¬ 
thusiasts still, but there was a time when 
English Tulips were really popular. 'Hiev 
were bred with great care over a century ago 
by fanciers in the neighbourhood of London. 
But their breeding was slow and uncertain, 
seedlings remaining “ breeders ” for an 
indefinite time. There was less difficulty in 
multiplying rectified sorts by means of "off¬ 
sets, which reproduce exactly the characters of 
the parent bulb. A catalogue, published about 
thirty years ago, described over 500 varieties. 

The less refined but most popular of all 
Tulips are the Darwins, introduced into com¬ 
merce by a Dutch nurseryman in 1889 . They 
were at first received by experts with mixed 
feelings. Some said they were simply breeder 
Tulips which the old fanciers used to discard 
as worthless; others decried them on account 
of their long stalks, which were easily broken 
by wind. But they outlived all opposition, and 
to-day the Tulips that are preferred for gar¬ 
den effect and for floral decorations are the 
Darwins. 1 here aro hundreds of named 
varieties, some better than others, but all 
beautiful. It is a matter of taste, but for big 
effective lawn beds mixed Darwins are better 
than beds of one colour. For border planting 
the named varieties are more suitable, as the 
colours can be arranged. Fifty bulbs of a 
kind make an effective cluster in a border, 
and by selecting the colours a grand display 
may be obtained for the greater part of 
May. Fhey may also be grown in pots for 
die embellishment of the conservatory. Their 
colours range from blush white "to blush 
purple, and include various shades of blue, 
scarlet, crimson, and orange, many being of 
two distinct shades. 

Rembrandts are variegated Darwins; in¬ 
deed, it is not unusual for named varieties of 
the latter to change into the former; they are, 
in fact, broken or rectified Darwins. Some 
of the most beautiful Cottage Tulips are worth 
a place in the best gardens; they include very 
effective yellows and whites as well as the 
varied colours of the Darwins. Amateurs who 
care to take the trouble to collect and sow 
seeds of garden Tulips would find the work 
of growing and flowering seedlings both 
interesting and perhaps remunerative. They 
flower when about four years old .—The Field. 


A Daffodil Glade. - 

“ A host of golden Daffodil : 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze." 
When out for a tramp with a friend in one 
of the Derbyshire dales one sunny morning 
this spring, when the blackthorn was white 
as snow, and “ palm ” and catkins in the 
hedgerows spoke of new' life, I*\ - as reminded 
that many years ago, somewhere in that 
vicinity, there used to be a field known for 
miles round as “ Daffodil field,” from the fact 
that it was full of them, and drew' people in 
the time of their blooming from all the 
country-side. On our reaching the spot, we 
were rewarded for the detour we had to make 
by a veritable blaze of gold amid the grass. 
Daffodils W'ere almost ns numerous as butter¬ 
cups in a meadow in June, and brought to 
our mind the glory of— 

“ Their matchless sheen. 

Their million, million drops of gold 
Among the green.” 

In " Daffodil field,” the bulbs appeared to 
be a form of Tenby Daffodil, to be met with 
in other parts of the country; sometimes in 
woodlands, where, left undisturbed, they 
increase with remarkable rapidity; sometimes 
seen amongst herbage skirting the sides of 
streams. In this particular locality no one 
knows how they originated. Their hislorv is 
shrouded in mystery. One only knows that 
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'far bv year in the early spring sunshine no 
“ field of the cloth of gold ” ever shone more 
fair. “ They’ve always been here," said one 
of the villagers in reply to our enquiry, and 
since the land has been used for dairy 
fanning for many generations it is not diffi¬ 
cult to understand the multitude of bulbs still 
growing therein. In these days when the 
sections and varieties are almost bewildering 
to the ordinary grower of spring flowers, there 
are countless thousands to whom Daffodils 
have an irresistible charm. We know how, 
in the wild March weather, they are roused 
into abundant leafage, their buds waiting 
only for the sunshine of April to lure them into 
full beauty contemporary with the opening 
of Wallflowers, early Tulips, Korget-me-, 
Nots, and other spring treasures. We go back 
in fancy fifty years ag > to the days of the old 
deep yellow Double Daffodil, and “ Butler 
and Eggs,” and Pheasant Eye in all their 
winsomeness and sweetness, sorts that to a 
very large extent have long been superseded 
by the superb Trumpets. Yet these old ones, 


with their familiar names, are not wholly lo-t 
to cultivation. Even nuw one finds them in 
many cottage gardens along with gold-laced 
Polyanthus and white Arabis, that somehow 
always seem to harmonise and be quite in 
keeping with the places. 

Modern Culture. —But it is not enough 
in our time to have them merely as garden 
tenants flowering in perfection if April 
brings kindly weather. We want their 
presence earlier, and so we may have them 
(or lullv five months if one is prepared to 
begin the potting up of bulbs in August, 
inuring them to gentle heat in November 
after their roots have become established, 
following on with batches of bulbs in Octo¬ 
ber and November. We know, too, there are 
many nooks and corners in a garden where 
one may plant the bulbs with a certainty of 
success; on the warm, sheltered border, per¬ 
haps under a wall so a9 to have them early, 
as well as in more exposed parts where they 
will open with the flowers of May. Qne of 
the most delightful places for Daffodils surely 
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is amongst grass with the new dress of 
trees as a background, and adjacent to water, 
as in the illustration before us. We cannot 
all be experts in Narcissi; our garden may, 
and probably is, only of moderate dimensions, 
consequently we are limited in the matter of 
numbers. Some of us own a fondness for 
the bicolor Trumpet Daffodils like Grandis 
and J. B. Cann, or to some in the Incom- 
parabilis class; but wherever our inclinations 
lead us in our choice, of one thing we are all 
agreed, that in this most charming flower 
w6 have one entrancingly beautiful, whether 
seen blooming in pots or bowls in our homes 
or greenhouses, or filling with colour our 
gardens in the. springtime. 

Lk.uicrst. 


Bedding Out. 

Will the Editor kindly tell me what plants 
come under the much-condemned " bedding- 
out system ”? It appears to me that 
Pentslemons, An'irrhinums, Scabious, many 


Phloxes, Lobelia cardinally, and other plants 
which have to be raised in heat, and which 
will not live through the winter in cold dis¬ 
tricts, must come under that category. I have 
to bed the above out every spring.— Hafod. 

(What are generally designated, or come 
under the category of .bedding plants, are 
Zonal Pelargoniums, generally calk d 
Geraniums, annual Lobelias, Ageratums, 

I resines, Coleuses, fibrous-rooted and tube cons 
Begonias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Calceo¬ 
larias, Verbenas, Lantanas, and so forth. 
The term as generally applied, especiallv in 
the past, refers more particularly to subjects 
which provide a display during the summer 
or earlv autumn months only, and which on 
account of their tender nature require glass 
protection, some front late autumn until the 
end of April, others till the middle of May, 
and, in some instances, the beginning of 
June. It is also necessary in the generality of 
such cases to propagate, bv means of cut¬ 
tings—Pelargoniums and Calceolarias being 
an exception—to provide the necessary num- s 
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her of plants, commencing earfy in the year, 
and for which heat and a propagating case 
or frunte are necessary. This, coupled with 
the fact that plants for stock have either to 
be propagated or lifted and potted in autumn 
and accommodated in suitable quarters 
during the winter, has led so many to aban¬ 
don the practice and rely more on subjects, 
such as Pentstemons, hardy Phloxes, Antir¬ 
rhinums, Violas, etc., all of which may be 
wintered in cold frames, or, in the case of 
Antirrhinums, raised from seed sown early in 
February each year. There are also many 
other kinds of half-hardy annuals which can 
be raised from seed, the time for sowing 
ranging from early February till mid-April, 
and for which but a very moderate amount of 
warmth only is required. Of these there are 
Lothian and other intermediate varieties of 
Stocks, Zinnias, Asters, single and double, 
Salvias, early-flowering Cosmos, Sweet- 
scented Tobacco, Dianthus chinensis, and D. 
•Hcddewigi in variety, Phlox Drummondi, 
Sweet Scabious, and many others loo 
numerous to mention in a reply of this descrip¬ 
tion, but all of which provide a most interest¬ 
ing and very brilliant display throughout the 
summer and autumn months, equalling, if not 
surpassing, that provided by ordinary bed¬ 
ding plants in effect and in the long run 
proving far less costly. 

1 

HOSES. 

Propagating Banksian Roses. 

Wout-D you kindly tell me how lo propagate 
the Unnkflau Rose? I should like to layer 
a shoot if you would give me directions bow 
to do so, and I also want lo take several 
cuttings. 1 lmve a heated greeuhouse at my 
disposal. Would it be best to try and strike 
them in pots In heat or out of doors? Al."<> 
what mouth should I choose, and what kind 
of wood should I select?— Surrey. 

[The Banksian Rose mny be easily propi- 
gnted from cuttings, and also by layering. 
Von omit to say whether your plant is 
growing outdoors or under glass. If the 
bitter, then cuttings of the small thin lateral 
shoots of the current year's growth, if linu, 
may be Inserted in the early spring, Inking 
them off with a " heel ” of the old wood. 
You must retain some of the foliage, and 
dibble in tile cuttings arouml n Siiieh pal, 
using a compost of one part finely sifted 
loam and one port silver sand. The pots 
should be filled to a quarter of their depth 
with crocks. After inserting the cuttings 
hold the pots in a bucket of chilled water 
for a few seconds, then place in a frame or 
under a bell-gtass in your greenhouse. Fail¬ 
ing any better arrangement, n tox contain¬ 
ing 1 inch or 2 inches of sand or Coeoanut 
fibre may be stood on the hot-water pipes, 
and then the pots of cuttings may be placed 
therein, covering them wllli a sheet of 
glass. The glass should be removed for a 
few minutes each morning to allow surplus 
moisture lo e.-eape. The cuttings should be 
lightly syringed each morning for about n ' 
week, then less frequently. Give all the 
light possible, lint shade with a newspaper 
fiom bright sun. In four or five weeks the 
cuttings should be rooted sufficiently to put 
off Into small 00 pots, using a similar com¬ 
post, lint with rather less solid. 

Another good plan Is to take cuttings In 
■Tune from the flowering shoots of an out¬ 
door plant. Dibble around a 5-iueli pot. 
placing the pot under a bell-glass outdoors 
la full sun. shading the glass from lietve 
suit only. The cuttings will require dm liar 
attention ns to watering that we advised for 
those placed in the greenhouse, and they 
should be potted off when roots are about 



Daffodils by edge of path lea dug to lake. 
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4 imil long, and planted out the following 
May or June. 

Layering may be done about June. Select 
a well-ripened growth about ns thick as a 
lienholder, and as near the ground as pos¬ 
sible. Make a cut about It inches in length, 
and about '1 feet or ices from the end of the 
growth. Insert the knife just beneath an 
eye or bud, and bring It along in a slanting 
direction, so that tile knife passes up the 
centre of the shoot. The soil must be dug 
previously, and when the shoot is ready 
make a hollow with a trowel to a depth of 
.1 Inches or 4 inches, and then bend the 
.shoot where cut and push down into the 
opening. You must satisfy yourself that the 
cut part lias not broken, and it must rest on 
the roil. A thin piece of wood is usttaily 
placed in the cut to prevent it closing up 
when bent, ns, of course, it is from this cut 
Hint the albuminous matter appears to form 
tlie roots. When the layer is fixed, a hooked 
peg should he placed over tlie shoot to pre¬ 
vent. it springing out of position. Press the 
soil firmly around the layer, and the cud of 
■the f’lmot that protrudes from the soil should 
receive a small stick. The layers should re¬ 
main on the plant at least fifteen mouths. 
We have dealt rather fully with the subject 
of cuttings and layers, a.s, of course, the 
same practice would apply lo oilier Hoses 
lliat are rather more difficult to strike than 
ordinary Hybrid Perpetuate.] 


FRUIT. 

Mulching Fruit-tree Borders. 

The mulching of fruit-tree borders, by com¬ 
mon consent, finds favour with all practical 
growers of fruit. The,only difference of 
opinion which exists is : When is the proper 
time at which to apply tlie mulch? It may 
he said, without hesitation. Unit no specified 
lime cun be rigidly laid down, much delud¬ 
ing upon the nature of the soil. On light 
and tamly soils the heat of the sun quickly 
jienetrates and dries up the moisture, to the 
detriment of the roots, and. consequently, 
to the prospects of tlie crop. On such 
staples, therefore, it is clearly advisable to 
mulch early, and with some good, non-con¬ 
ducting material. On heavy soils, on the 
other hand, the heat of the sun does not act 
so quickly, but, owing to tlie fact that such 
soil Is of a heavy character, it may bake 
and crack during a prolonged period of dry, 
hut weather, with the result that tlie roots 
will suffer severely. In such a case, while 
early mulching is not, perhaps, advisable, 
yet the intelligent cultivator, knowing the 
nature of the staple with which lie has to 
deni, will lie on his guard, and will apply 
tlie mulch at precisely the right time. It is 
obvious, therefore, that circumstances alter 
cases, and that the right time for action lies 
entirely in the hands of the cultivator. The 
question arises at. times: What is 
Tiif. rest material for mulching? It may 
lie said that the question depends entirely 
upon the available materials. Many mulches 
are entirely devoid of manurial value, beiug 
applied merely for the purpose of checking 
undue ovn.porntiion. Where, however, such 
a mulch must 1m? given in cases where stimu¬ 
lants may he necessary, the needful - ingre¬ 
dients can be supplied by chemical manure 
or by liquid manure. In other cases, both 
protection from drought and manurial effect 
<an be given if fresh manure from byre or 
stable is available. Many otherwise good 
gardeners pin their faith to manure in an 
advanced state of decomposition. This is 
the most objectionable of all forms of 
mulches, as it not only chokes up the soil 
in the neighbourhood of the trees, but makes 
the alleys unpleasant to walk upon, and 
.eventually the mulch and Hie soil become 
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trodden into a solid mass, which Is posi- 
tivel.v injurious to the roots of the trees. 
Speaking generally, the best form of mulch 
is to he found in loose and littery stable 
manure. Many object to the presence of 
ammonia in this litter, and while this may 
to some extent be dangerous when used 
under glass and in carelessly ventilated 
houses, the volatile parts soon pass away hi 
the open, and leave the residue not only 
Innocuous but beneficial to the trees. Those 
who have any scruples about using such 
fresh material, may make it perfectly safe 
by spreading it out thinly for a week or Ion 
days before applying it to the trees. By so 
doing most of the anmioiua—which is the 
only thing likely lo he dangerous—will ha 
dispelled. A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Morello Cherries. —These have set an abun¬ 
dant crop of fruit. Remove all surplus 
shoots ns soon a.s they can be pinched with 
the linger and thumb. Relain the growths 
that are best situated fur training, and rub 
off those on the side next the wall, also those 
growing at right angles from the wall. Leave 
only sufficient growths to till the space 
without crowding. It ij> sometimes neces¬ 
sary, in order to till vacant s-] a css, to stop 
some of the shoots. This should be done 
before they have made much growth. Slop 
them at two joints behind the point, re¬ 
quired to he filled. In pinching and slop¬ 
ping some growth must in all cases be left 
beyond tlie fruit, or on a level with it, oilier- 
wise the fruit will not swell. The foliage 
of Cherry trees*often turns yellow at this 
season. When this is noticed, give a good 
dressing of soot at the roots, lightly forking 
it into the soli. If black aphis he detected, 
thoroughly "syringe the trees with some ap¬ 
proved insecticide. Maggots should be 
sought for. These will be found hidden 
away In curled leaves, which must he 
pinched off the trees and burned.—F. W. G. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

French Beans. —My gardener sowed some 
French Beans, but 1ms found that the par¬ 
ticular piece of ground is infected with a 
fijtecies of worm. Have posted you samples 
to-day. They have entirely destroyed the 
seed. Tlie dwarf Teas they have not 
touched. I cannot understand how this pest 
has got Into the ground, excepting it is 
through farmyard manure, or cow and pig 
manure, possibly something in the feeding. 
1 have been asked to send these specimens to 
you, ns it may affect other growers locally. 
We are readers of Gauiieninci. What is 1 lit? 
best way to clean the ground?—Hor Leaf. 

[The Beans are full of white worms 
(Enchylrncus sp.). Is it certain liiat file 
seeds were alive? These worms usually 
feed upon dead and decaying vegetable mat¬ 
ter. Their presence* in grcal numbers indi¬ 
cates that tlie toil is in need of liming.] 

Large-rooted Chicory.— At a villa on the 
Italian IUviera a vegetable known as ltadlce 
(pronounced In the Italian manner as rah- 
de-clmy) appeared almost dally on the table. 
It was very much appreciated, and I tried 
for some lime to find out what it was. 
lteidlce is simply the Italian for a root, and 
I could not hear of any oilier name. II was 
bought in the market, and I did not sec it in 
a growing slule. Later an Itaiiaii lady in¬ 
formed me that the actual name was 
“ Hadicce," spelt with Iwo cV, hut pro¬ 
nounced the same as the word meaning root. 

I should be interested to know if this is the 
name throughout Italy, or if it is only so 
called in Liguria. This same lady told ms 


it was largely oaten by her fellow-oountry 
people in Uie spring, and considered most 
wholesome. Next year the owner of the villa 
sent me some seed from au Italian nursery¬ 
man, labelled “ Chlcorla alia Grande 
ltadice,” which turned out to be the right 
plant, and I have since obtained it from au 
English firm as “ Large rooted Chicory.” 
Tlie method of cooking in Italy was as fol¬ 
lows :—Boil the root whole till tender, but not 
too soft. Grain, and when cold cut into short 
lengths and sprinkle with best olive oil and 
a little salt and pepper. It looks like 
Saleafy, but has a pronounced bitter flavour, 
for which reason it is best eaten as a salad 
or condiment with other dishes. In this way 
it is aiqArising nud really excellent. Those 
who like Dandelion, or the still more bitter 
Wlttoof, would appreciate It. In England 
Jt Comes as an autuum vegetable, and with 
us it grows larger than 1 saw it in Italy, but 
1 do not think this auy advantage. It is uot 
good liol, hut prepared as described I can 
strongly recommend it.—R. B. 

The leaf-mining grub in Celery.— Every 
year for many years past I have observed 
how bad the attacks ot this grub have been 
on Celery plants. It 1ms become a serious 
mailer, and one that amateur cultivators 
cannot afford to neglect. Unfortunately, the 
plants are neglected in their early stages of 
growth, and that is the time when the fly 
usually makes the first attack, while the 
' /plants are in their nursery beds or boxes. 
Instead of waiting till the white lines in the 
leaves show the presence of the grubs, the 
cultivator should, every three or four days, 
lightly dust the leaves with dry eoot. The 
ammonia arising from the soot will make 
Unit quarter distasteful to the fly, which 
will not then lay its eggs in tlie leaves. I 
find that from the end of June till the same 
■time in July the plants are fairly free, hut 
afterwards attacked again. Begin the use 
of dry soot again early in July.—G. G. B. 

Clcbe Artichokes. —In many gardens Globe 
Artichokes arc not .appraised at-their true 
value, and, as a consequence, the plants are 
more or less neglected, and inferior varie¬ 
ties are grown. There is no reason why 
good heads cannot be produced if it be borne 
in mind that Artichokes revel in a deep, rich 
soil, and when In bearing appreciate a free 
mulch of good manure, with, in addition, 
occasional drenchings of liquid manure. It 
should be borne in mind that not only do the 
current year’s growths require nourishment, 
hut the offsets, or suckers, which are to bear 
next season’s growths must be supported as 
well. Articliokc-beds, when well done, may 
lie productive for a series of years, but the 
best, growers agree that plantations ought to 
lie dispensed with after their fourth year of 
bearing.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Mint. —In some gardens Mint grows like a 
weed; in others ills difficult to get it to 
grow at all. Sometimes a bed of Mint will 
go for years and be quite satisfactory ; then 
suddenly it will die off in a manner not 
easily explained. It is beet lo guard against 
such eventualities by forming new beds. 
This can lie done by dividing the roots in 
spring or autumn, propagating from cuttings 
inserted in sandy soil, or by gently pulling 
away shoots with a IHt.le fibrous root and 
planting out in a bed into which plenty of 
rotten manure has been dug.— Townsman. 

Dandelions. —By many the Dandelion is 
appreciated as a winter or spring salading, 
and a row or two of the French variety can 
he sown about the middle of May. Sowing 
otight to be done in cool, rich soil, and the 
seedlings should he thinned till they ulti¬ 
mately stand a foot, apart. Such plants 
form strong crowns, which give an exeelleut 
return when they are lifted early in winter 
and treated similarly to Endive.— Kirk. 
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GAflDEfl PESTS flflD FRIENDS. 

Spraying in the Routine of Garden Work. 


It is an unfortunate fact, of which every 
possessor of a garden is aware, that no 
matter how great the care bestowed or the 
pains taken in careful cultivation, the results 
are liable to be entirely spoilt by attacks of 
various insect pests. It is, therefore, a 
matter of considerable moment how to deal 
with such attacks successfully when they 
occur, and the only known method of treat¬ 
ment discovered so far is by spraying the 
plants with various insect poisons. Since 
spraying, especially for the uninitiated, is apt 
to be regarded as a somewhat tedious busi¬ 
ness, the tendency has been, particularly with 
owners of small gardens, to leave things to 
chance, hoping for the attack to clear off of 


types of insect attacks and the manner in 
which they can be efficiently dealt with. It 
is very important at the outset to distinguish 
between two essentially different kinds of insect 
pests, namely : (i) Those which suck the 
juices of the plant and (2) insects which bite 
or eat the leaves or other portions of the 
plant. 

Sucking Insects. —To the former - class 
belong the many species of minute “ lice,” 
usually referred to as “ green fly ” or 
“ dolphin,” and known scientifically as 
“ aphis.” These all belong to a somewhat 
low class of insect life, known as the 
Homiptera, and their life history is very 
curious and interesting. In the limits of this 



A typical green-fly or aphis occurring commonly on Plums, 
magnified over 200 times, and, inset, natural size. 


itself, as docs, ir. fact, occasionally happen 
under certain weather conditions. It is now, 
however, generally recognised that this is a 
risky and dangerous course to pursue. In the 
majority of cases, an insect attack, unless 
promptly dealt with, very soon threatens 
the vitality of the plants and renders all pre¬ 
vious work and cultivation abortive. For this 
reason it is becoming the general practice, not 
only in the case of market gardeners and 
large owners, but with all who take a pride 
in their gardens, however small, to sys¬ 
tematically spray whenever the “plants are 
attacked by insect pests. Further, this is a 
murh simpler matter than might be sup¬ 
posed, owing largely tp the excellent and 
efficient preparations now offered in a 
convenient form and to the large variety of 
spraying appliances, of handy size, suitable 
for the private user. 

Before passing on to a consideration of these, 
it would be as well to consider the commoner 


article it is not possible to say.more on this 
aspect of the subject, but it should be noted 
that it is really important to know something 
of the life history o( each pest in order to be 
able to deal with it in an effective manner. 
Thus each of the many species of “ aphis ” 
has its own peculiarities as regards the time 
of its appearance and propagation, etc. 
Although the green fly on roses and the black 
dolphin on beans are the most familiar 
instances of this class, practically all plants 
are liable to attacks of this ” sucking ” 
pest. Its action is by exhausting the plant 
of its sap to cause a serious drain on its 
vitality and to interfere or altogether prevent 
the normal and healthy growth of the shoots 
and flowers. In addition, the insert secretes 
a curious sticky fluid which is known as 
“ honey dew.” This is exuded on the leaves, 
and is very harmful to the plant, blocking 
up tile breathing pores of the leaves and often 
causing them to become covered with an 


unsightly black fungus. Fruit trees of all 
kinds are very subject to attacks of these 
sucking pests, or aphides, which, unless 
promptly dealt with, produce very harmful 
and far-reaching effects. One very curious 
variety is known as the woolly aphis, which 
is a very common pest on apple trees. It lias 
the appearance ot masses of wool in the. 
angles of the shoots and on the bark, and is 
an especially difficult pest to destroy since 
it also attacks the roots. Other sucking 
pests, which are widely different in appear¬ 
ance from the foregoing, are what are known 
as scale insects and red spiders. The former 
chiefly attack the bark of trees, and the 
commonest one, known ns the mussel scale, 
has the appearance of minute mussel shells, 
adhering firmly to the branch or trunk of 
the tree or shrub, and occurs in very large 
numbers, almost completely coaling the bark. 
It is a specially serious pest on almost all 
young fruit trees. The red spider is in reality 
a very minute spinning mite, red or greenish 
in appearance, and is a very harmful pest in 
the case of gooseberries. It should lie men¬ 
tioned here that there are also many minute 
creatures, similar in appearance to small red 
spiders, which, so far as is known, are quite 
harmless. 

Biting Insects. —The most familiar of this 
-type of harmful insects is the caterpillar. 
Caterpillars occur on the majority of plants 
in various forms both as to size and appear¬ 
ance. Some live in the flower buds, or, in 
the case of fruit trees, in the fruit, and are 
very commonly termed grubs, all hough they 
may be true caterpillars. The great majority 
of caterpillars, however, live and feed on the 
surfaces of the leaves, which they greedily 
devour, and frequently, if unchecked, strip 
the plant entirely of its foliage. Although, in 
many cases, the caterpillar is easily seen in 
an exposed condition, usually on the under¬ 
sides of the leaves, there is a certain variety 
which curls the leaves tightly into a tube, 
in which it is difficult to reach, and in the 
case of cabbages, which are very often 
attacked, caterpillars are secreted in the 
heart of the plant, and are almost inacces¬ 
sible. Gooseberries are frequently attacked 
with the larva of the gooseberry sawflv, which 
very closely resembles the caterpillar, and is 
destroyed by the same means. Other destruc¬ 
tive leaf-eating insects are beetles and 
weevils, both in the adult stage and as grubs. 
These aphides attack the roots of the plants, in 
addition to puncturing and devouring the 
leaves, and are often very difficult to destroy. 
The turnip flea, or fly, is a very destructive 
small beetle or hopper, which begins to 
attack the first leaves and then the heart of 
the plant, resulting often in its total destruc¬ 
tion. As regards insects feeding on the roots 
of plants, there is a very large number of 
these, and up to the present no certain remedy- 
lias been found. The wireworm (or larva of 
the click beetle) is easily the most destructive. 
It may be of interest to mention here, in 
parenthesis, that centipedes are often mis¬ 
taken for wireworms, but are quite harmless. 

Remedies. —Although in the case of a 
slight attack of caterpillar in small gardens 
it is often possible to pick the cater¬ 
pillars ofl the plant or gently shake the trees, 
it is generally necessary to have recourse to 
spraying with insect poisons as the only 
effective means of exterminating the pest. It 
is very important to select an insecticide, 
which, although it effectively kills the pest, 
does not damage the plant. Many o-f the 
remedies proposed in the past have been more 
or less harmful, causing scorching and injury 
to the leaves, especially when used in 
moderately strong solutions. In the case of 
sucking insects, such as green fly or dolphin, 
etc. (see above), an insecticide must be used 
which is able to penetrate the soft body of 
the insect and kill it in this manner; while 
with biting or chewing insects the poisonous 
11 fr: m 
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substance mat be sprayed on to the leaves of 
die plant and will be taken with the food. 
It has long been a common practice to employ 
solutions of soft soap, combined with a suit¬ 
able insecticide, for killing all kinds of green 
fly and lice. The soap acts by ensuring a 
thorough wetting of the body of the insect, 
• without which the poison would not be 
absorbed into the body. A bitter substance, 
termed quassia, has been much used in the 
past as an insect poison, although it is 
relatively feeble in its action. Nicotine, the 
alkaloid obtained from tobacco, is a very- 
powerful and efficient insecticide, but is, 
unfortunately, extremely poisonous, and at 
the present time very difficult to obtain. Tor 
this' reason, it is, in my opinion, unsuitable 
for ordinary garden use. Soft soap may be 
used by itseli, although, this is not recom¬ 
mended, and in soft water about one part by- 
weight of soap to 150-200 parts of weight of 
water is a suitable quantity. With harder 
water proportionately more must be used, as 
some of the soap is destroyed bv the lime 
and magnesium salts present. From con¬ 
siderable experience, however, I can very 
strongly recommend the use of a powder 
known as " Katakilln,” which is obtainable 
from practically all nurserymen, seedsmen, 
and most ironmongers. This preparation 
contains a suitable soap mixed with a very- 
powerful vegetable insecticide which is quite 
harmless to plants, and while being deadly 
to all insect pests, is non-poisonous and per¬ 
fectly safe to handle. In the case of biting 
insects, such as caterpillar, etc., it has been 
the practice in the fruit-growing industry to 
spray with arsenic preparations, especially 
the white powder or paste known as arsenate 
of lead. These compounds are all, of course, 
violent poisons, and for this reason their use 
in gardens and small plantations is attended 
with considerable danger. Further, in the 
case of vegetables and small fruit, they are 
much too risky to employ. Fortunately, the 
preparation known as “ Katakilln,” pre¬ 
viously- -referred to, not only kills all sucking 
insects, but will also kill all forms of cater¬ 
pillars, provided that these can be hit or 
wetted with the spray. It is, therefore, very 
important to choose the right time for spray¬ 
ing, before the caterpillar hides itself by- 
curling up the leaf or entering the flower 
buds or the interior of vegetables. Kata¬ 
killn powder is supplied by the makers in 
cartons to make 10 gallons of wash. For the 
convenience of small users each of these 
cartons contains four packets, one of which 
may at any time be used to prepare 2) gallons 
of wash, which is about the capacity of an 
ordinary sized bucket, as used in households; 
The powder is stirred into a paste with a 
small quantity of water, the bucket then filled 
up and well mixed with the correct amount 
of water. (For caterpillars on hardy plants, 
rather less water should be used, say gal¬ 
lons.) It is then ready for immediate use. 

Sprayers.- —For private use, in small gar¬ 
dens, a very suitable and inexpensive type of 
sprayer is the hand syringe form, readily 
obtainable from practically all nurserymen 
and ironmongers for a few shillings. It 
usually has two or three nozzles for giving 
coarser or finer- sprays, but in general a 
medium-size nozzle should be used, giving a 
fairly- fine but powerful spray, and as much 
force should be employed as possible, the 
idea being to thoroughly wet the leaves and 
so ensure contact of the liquid with the body 
of the pest. For large gardens, the knap¬ 
sack type of sprayer, which, as its name 
implies, is strapped to the back and worked 
by means of a projecting lever handle, is 
probably the most suitable. It holds about 
2 gallons of liquid, and then requires re¬ 
charging. Another very suitable type is the 
so-called automatic sprayer, which consists 
of a steel cylinder provided with an air pump 
and pressure gauge. I he spray liquid is run 
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in, the cap replaced, and the desired pressure 
obtained by means of the pump. The sprayer 
is then carried round to \W1erCv0r required 
and the spray applied by opening the tap of 
the instrument. In all'orchards and allot¬ 
ments the barrow type of sprayer, mounted 
on wheels, is more suitable, as it has a larger 
capacity , varying from 12 gallons up to 50 gal¬ 
lons in the largest size, and having a self- 
contained, hand-operated pump. 

In spraying, care should be taken to 
thoroughly wet the under-surfaces of the 
leaves, and, in the case of rose trees, the 
terminal shoots. For this reason, the spray- 
should in most cases be applied from below 
upwards, and be continued until the leaves 
drip freely. Tract val J, Frver, F.I.C. 


The Woolly Aphis. 

The aphis [>est dn its many forms is a sub¬ 
ject of almost daily Interest to the fruit¬ 
grower, and an important contribution to its 
literature appears from the pen of Prof. F. V. 
Theo-bahl in the February issue of (lie quar¬ 
terly- Journal of Pomoloyy. It deals with 
the woolly aphid of the Apple and Elm, 
which has generally been spoken of tech¬ 
nically a,s Schlzonein-a Janlgera, by some of 
the older writers- as Aphis lan.igera, but 
which is correctly rendered as Erioso-ma 
kmlgera, Hnusmann. Its supposed introduc¬ 
tion from America gave rise to ils popular 
name, “American blight,” but Prof. Theo¬ 
bald sees no reason to assume that it came 
from outside Europe any more than the in¬ 
sects on the wild crabs of America came 
from this side of the Atlantic. The article 
gives much fresh data of Its life-cycle, the 
writer remarking that “ the fact that it. 
migrates from the Ehn to the Apple in July 
alters our ideas as to the lime of spraying, 
and explains Hie many failures in this treat¬ 
ment of this pest.” Included among this 
life-cycle data I® a summary of observations 
made In following out the connection be¬ 
tween the common. “Rosette ” leaf-curler of 
the Elm and the woolly aphid of the Apple. 
That reinfection occurs from the soil after 
Apple trees have been cleaned by spraying 
and painting is now well known. As the re¬ 
sult of Investigations, “ It thus appears that 
if the sticky bands are left on all the year 
round you can catch all the normal ascend¬ 
ing forms and any that may descend from 
the progeny produced by the Elm migrants.” 
Mention is made of the three chief channels 
of dissemination by national factors—( 1 ) By. 
the flight of the alate females ; (2) by the 
wind carrying the apforre in detached wool 
from the trees : and ( 3 ) by birds and insects 
carrying wool and aphides on their bodies. 
The most important artificial distribution is 
by means of nursery stock. This points to 
the extreme importance of examining young 
stork, even now, when tills insect %so wide¬ 
spread, and Prof. Theobald rightly urges that 
it is as essertbinl, in fact, even more so, to 
Inspect the roots as the rest of the tree. 

Natural enemies of tiie pest. —It is under¬ 
stood that, in another instalment Prof. Theo¬ 
bald will deal with the control of Die’ woolly 
aphis by spraying. Meanwhile, it is interest¬ 
ing to read what he has to say regarding its 
natural enemies in this country when on the 
Apple ; they “seem to be limited almost en¬ 
tirely to birds.” The tits or parJdoe in win¬ 
ter undoubtedly take a very great number of 
the hibernating insects. The blue tit (Pnrus 
cceruleus) Is by far the most important, but 
the great, tit U\ major) also feeds upon this 
aphid. The tree-creeper (Cortina familiaris) 
is another natural check, but is far loo un¬ 
common to do much good. The eliaffineh 
(I'rlngella eailebs) lias also been found to 
have devoured the woolly aphis. It certainly 
hunts Apple trees very closely during the 
winter. Prof. Theobald has also found quite 
an amount of woolly aphis in the sparrow. 


A few correspondents report the golden- 
crested wren (Regulus ertetatus) ns clearing 
it off. and one grower in Thanet says that 
" cross-Mils have done much good.” Of 

Insect enemies, Prof. Theobald remarks 
that be has failed to defect any that can be 
called at all common when the woolly aphis 
is on the Apple tree. Now and again the 
lame of the seven-spotted lady bird 
(Coccinellsi septem-punctata) might be found 
feeding among the woolly masses, and still 
more rarely a larval hemerobid. On the 
other hand, the Elm-leaf stage is subject to 
mudt loss, both from parasitic braconida- 
and the predaceous syrphddae (hover-flies). 
Coet-inei! 1 i d larva; also attack the'Elm-leaf 
curler, but much less than Ihe syrphidie. 
Now and then species of Author-orbs may be 
■seen feeding upon them, and a few spiders 
and harvest-men (plmlangidue) take a small 
number. 

The conclusion on this phase of the sub¬ 
ject, is that “ natural control, unless it be by 
bird®, is of little or no account in tills coun¬ 
try except in regard to the Elan stage, where 
syrphids eerta laity take a very large percent¬ 
age of the insects in some years.” 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A disfiguring disease of the Birch.- 

Within the last twenty-five years a disease 
of the common Birch has made rapid 
progress in some parts of the country, and if 
not checked it is likely to cause serious in¬ 
jury, for once it become® well established 
upon a tree the tree soon, loses its graceful 
character, and the branches become covered 
with tufts of abnormal shoots, which are not 
only detrimental to the well-being of the tree, 
but are very ugly. The disease has long 
been known, but for many years it appeared 
to be confined to abnormal growths, such as 
the ordinary VVltclis’ Broom, curious, erows- 
nee-t-like bunches of branches, caused by a 
fungus, but. doing no serious harm. Now, 
however, the second abnormal growth ap¬ 
pears everywhere upon the tree. It is due to 
irritation set-up by an insect, Eriophyes 
rudis, a species closely allied to (lie one 
causing the so-called “ big-bud disease ” of 
Black Currants. In the early stages the 
presence of the disease may pass unnoticed, 
for it occurs as abnormally large buds. 
Gradually, however, the affected area will be 
found to lie forming the typical tufts of short- 
jointed shoots. Eventually a severe attack 
may result In the death of the tree. Bndly 
attacked specimens should he rut down and 
burnt, and where single branches are 
affected, such should be removed and burnt 
as soon as seen.—D. 

Artificial hawk as a bird-scarer _It takes 

a lot- to scare the London sparrow from any¬ 
thing it sets its evil heart upon, but an arti¬ 
ficial hawk hovering above a tree liable to tie 
attacked is a strong deterrent. I find spar¬ 
rows a terrible nuisance to my Cherry trees 
when they are in blossom, but when I cut 
out of stiff cardboard a rough figure of a 
hovering hawk and suspended Ik from the 
end of a long po-le, which I fastened to the 
highest bough of the tree in such a way that 
the “ hawk “ was left hovering over the tree, 
not a sparrow ventured near. Previously 
the spar rows used to amuse themselves by 
biting off the blossoms wholesale, to the 
ruination of the crop. It is a little trouble 
to rig up the “ hawk,” but well worth while, 
and the tackle lasts for several years if taken 
down ns soon as Ihe danger is past*—N. L. 
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OHGHIDS. 

Odontioda Bradshaws. 

The linking up of the genera Oocklioda and 
Odontoglossum was a great achievement and 
a decided advance ui>on previous efforts. The 
tlowers of C. Noezliana are of a brilliant 
scarlet, and the object was to get a scarlet 
Odontoglossum crlspum. The first Odontioda 
to appear was O. Vuylsteke* in 1904, and this 
was followed by others, notably the subject 
of the present note, which is the result of 
intercrossing Odontoglossum crispum with 
Coehlioda Noezliana. The prevailing colour 
of the sepals and petals is a pleasing shade of 
cinnabar-scarlet, with light yellow markings 
on the lip. However good a photograph may 
be, it can never do justice to many of these 
brilliant Odontiodas. O. Bradshaw® was 
raised by Messrs Charlesworth, and when 
shown by them before the Royal Horticultural 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

have been disturbed, and hgain when growth 
is completed. The supply ought not to be ex¬ 
cessive, although sufficient must be given to 
maintain the pseudo-bulbs in a plump and 
rigid condition. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cymbidium Devonianum.— This is quite 
distinct, and forms one of a small group 
which produce pendulous racemes. It is an 
old 8[>eeie«, having been originally discovered 
by Gibson on the Kliasia Hills in 1S37, and 
first flowered at Chatsworth in 1843. The 
usual time for flowering is the sirring, and 
a plant was exhibited recently at one of the 
fortnightly meetings of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. For some reason C. De¬ 
vonianum has not been largely used by the 
hybridists, but there is one fine hybrid, 
named C. Langleyense, raised by Messrs. 
Veitch, and shown by them in 1911, wjien it 
received an Award of Merit. A series of 
useful and interesting hybrids should appear 


Moesi® is very variable. A typical form has 
rosy-iliac sepals and petals, while the Mp is 
crimson aud rose, with yellow markings. A 
few notable varieties are Arnokiiana, Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, A. H Smee, Wageneri, 
.Reineckluna, and Hardyana, all of which 
differ from the type. In, Wagenerti the 
flowers are pure white, except the yellow 
disc of the lip. Oattleya Mosshe has been 
largely used by the hybridist, aud it has 
proved a line irarent. Neither C. Moesi® 
nor its hybrids are difficult to growq and in 
many establishments a house or division Is 
devoted to Cattleyas and their allies, the 
Lu’lias, Lieldo-Cattleyas, and the progeny of 
Brassavola Digbyana. An average tempera¬ 
ture of <10 degs. F. is recommended, with a 
more or less moist atmosphere, and a light 
shading to protect the plants from the direct 
rays of the sun.—T. B. G. 

Maxillaria Sanderiana _This, the finest of 

ull known Maxillarias, when first shown by 
Baron Schroeder at the Orchid Conference 



Odontioda Bradshawa. 


Society in January, 1907, It received a First- 
class Certificate. When we bear in mind the 
variation found in O. crispum it is not sur¬ 
prising to learn of the large number of O. 
Bradshaw® in cultivation, each differing in 
some way from the tyiie. Among them will 
be found 6. Gatton Park, O. Lady Dolman, O. 
Westonbirt var., O. Perfection, etc. The 
chief attributes of these Odontiodas are their 
brilliant, colour and good const it utinn, a re¬ 
markable fact seeing that C. Noezliana is not 
one of the best to keep in good health. 

Wherever Odontoglossums of the crispum 
type are grown so may Odontiodas, their long 
arching sprays, as seen in the illustration, 
forming a pleasing contrast when arranged 
among white or light varieties of O. crispum 
and O. Pescatorei. They bloom at different 
I/eriods of the year, so no season can be given 
for repotting. As a rule, such work should 
be carried out when the new growth is 
9 inches or 3 inches high. The rooting medium 
should consist of Osmunds fibre three parts 
and one part chopped Sphagnum Moss. 
Afford water in moderation after the roots 


when (j. Devoniamrm is linked up with the 
beautiful C. insigue Sanderi and its progeny. 

Langleyensis is the result of crossing C. 
Devonianum with C. Iowianum. On account 
of its method of flowering, Teak wood baskets 
or shallow pans prove the most convenient 
receptacles. They should be filled to ’one- 
third of their depth with drainage material, 
over which is placed a thin layer of Moss, to 
ensure a free outlet for- water. The rooting 
medium should consist of fibrous peal or 
Osmunda fibre and loam fibre, to which is 
added a sprinkling of Crushed crocks. Re¬ 
potting should be done u few weeks after 
the flower-scapes are removed. Suspend the 
plants from the roof of the intermediate 
house, or where the average temperature is 
from 39 degs. to 80 degs. Fa hr.—B. C. 

Cattleya Mossiae, —This Oattleya belongs to 
tha labials section, and produces its mas¬ 
sive flowers during the months of May and 
June.’ It flowered for the first time in this 
country about 1849, and has been largely 
imported since. Its native home is Vene¬ 
zuela, where it is found In quantity. C. 


at South Kensington in May, 1S85, caused 
quite a sensation. It was discovered by the 
collector Klaboch on the Andes of Ecuador 
at 4.000 feet elevation, and was introduced 
by Messrs. Sanders, of St. Albans. The 
scapes are senii-deeumbcnt, and for this 
reason the plants should be grown in Teak- 
wood baskets, with peat sticks for drainage. 
The flowers are large, often 0 inches across, 
the sepals and petals white, thickly marked 
with biood-red, especially at their base, the 
fleshy lip ivory-white, with some deep red 
stains on the side lobes. It usually flowers 
during the spring, but occasionally blooms 
are seen at other seasons. M. Sanderiana 
will succeed if grown among the Cattleyas 
if eusiiendeil from the roof or placed upon a 
bracket fairly near the glass. Frequent or 
annual disturbance of the roots i« not, de¬ 
sirable, but. it is essential for the soil to be 
kept in a sweet condition. If the soil shows 
signs of going sour, often caused by over- 
watering, it should be replaced with a mix¬ 
ture of Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum Moss. 
—T. C. 
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By spraying your crops with a UBEL 
or HOLDER - HARRIDEN Spraying 
Machine, you will keep disease and 
blight at bay and increase the yield 
UBEL and HOLDER - HARRIDEN 
machines can be used tor limewashing 
purposes. This ensures the clean, 
sweet, and healthy condition of stock. 
Catalogue, Section " 8," post free on application . 
There b a Spraying Machine lor every purpose.” 

UNITED BRASSFOUNDERS 

& ENGINEERS, LIMITED, 

Head Office : Empress Foundry, 
CORNBROOK, MANCHESTER. 
Also at London, Glasgow, Newcastle, 
and Birmingham. 




r^pTi 

SPRAYING &• LIMEWASHING 

MACHINES 


W 


WM" 
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Beating the blight 



The safest and surest remedy for 
Aphis (green and black fly), American 
Blight, etc., and mildew on roses and 
other plants is Abol Non-poisonous 
Insecticide. 

It also invigorates the plants and 
leaves the foliage beautifully clean 
and fresh. 

Abol is clean and wholesome to 
handle, has no unpleasant smell, and 
will not damage paintwork. 

J pL. 1/5 ; pt., 2/5 ; qt., 4/-; i gall., 
6/5; gall., 11/4. 

A guide to garden pests will be sent 
to anyone, gratis and post free. 

Abol Insecticide. Patent Syringes (specially 
recommended by the National Rose Society), 
etc., are sold by Nurserymen. Seedsmen. 
Ironmongers, etc., and made by Abol Limited. 
99. Beltrinfi. Paddock Wood. Kent. 

Abol 


FOR SUCCESS IN 
YOUR GARDEN- 
USE 


- 0 A° 
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W On the market for 

, . • V? p w ' over 4U years, they still 

r/ J& * ^ hold first place in the estima- 

fy m * ^ tion of Horticulturists all over the 

world for QUALITY and RESULTS. 

The direct result of many years’ practical expe- 
1 ™ riejKse in gardening, they stand unrivalled at the 

present day for every description of Fruit-bearing, 
Flowering, and Foliage Plants, Vegetables, Lawns, etc., etc. 
imp" vine. Plant, and Vegetable Manure, 1 cwt., 36/-: 66 lb&, 19/-; 

9 ^ 28 lbs.. 10/6; 14 lbs., 6/-: 7 lbs., 3/6 ; Tins, 1/6. 

Speoiai Top-Dressing: Manure, 661bs., 19/-: 28lbs.. 10/6 ; 14lbs., 6/-; 71bs.,8/6. 
V*~ WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET—POST FREE ON REQUEST. “W 
SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE. 


Sole Makers: WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., CLOVENFORDS , SCOTLAND. 


Digitizei 


t>y Google 


Bentley’s Specialities 

Weed Destroy ers 
Daisy Killer (sgf) 

Inse cti cides _ 

Fungicides _ 

Fumigants _ 

Fertilisers _ 

Catalogue on application . 

Sole Manufacturer. : 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

CHEMICAL WORKS, 

BARROW-ON-HUMBER, HULL 


EARLY PRODUCE 
means BEST PRICES. 

An intelligent use of 

NITRATE of SODA 

combined with phosphates 
and potash will give you 

EARLY PRODUCE. 

Nitrate of Soda is essential for the 
cultivation of good fruit & vegetables. - 

Write for special pamphlets, entitled : “ Success- 
fal Garden* for every Amateur,” “ The Manuring 
•/ Orchard* and Fruit Trees,” supplied gratia 
and post free by 

THE OHILEAN NITRATE COMMITTEE, 
Friars House, New Broad 8treet, 

London, E.C.2. 


We cordially solicit and invite 
ALL 

ORCHID 

Lovers to carefully inspect our 
Exhibit in the Orchid Tent at 

CHBI.SI1A. 


J. & A. McBEAN, 

Orchid Raisers, Growers, 
and Exporters, 


GOOKSBRIDGE 


SUSSEX 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


Southern Counties. 

Early Vinery. —As soon as the Grapes com¬ 
mence to colour, and before it becomes 
general, give the border a final dressing of 
artificial Vine manure and prick or wash it 
in just as it may happen whether the border 
requires watering or not. As the employment 
of stimulants after this stage is somewhat 
risky, as it often induces faulty colouring, 
nothing but plain tepid water should be 
applied from now until the crop is cleared, 
when, in the case of old Vines, one or two 
applications of liquid manure is beneficial. A 
free circulation of warm, dry air being one 
of the greatest aids in securing perfect colour 
and finish, the amount of atmospheric mois¬ 
ture must be reduced as colouring progresses, 
while the admission of air at the front of the 
house tentatively at first, as well as at the 
apex, arc matlers requiring careful attention/ 
A chink of air at the top, and as colouring 
becomes general at the front also, should be 
kept on the night through. Damping down 
will now be confined to the moistening of 
paths and border surfaces during the heal of 
the day. 

Hardy Fruits. —Remove protecting material 
from wall trees, and, in regard to blinds or 
curtains, dry thoroughly before storing away. 
Temporary copings may be left in position a 
little longer or until the advent of settled, 
warm weather. On bright mornings well 
wash the trees, using a garden engine or 
hose; the foliage will then dry before night¬ 
fall. If aphides are present in greater num¬ 
bers than it is possible to exterminate with 
plain water alone apply an insecticide before¬ 
hand. It is now necessary to be on the alert 
and keep a careful watch on fruit trees of all 
descriptions for the appearance of cater¬ 
pillars and other insect foes, as well as 
fungoid diseases, and deal with them as soon 
as detected. Pears containing the larvae of 
the Pear Midge, the presence of which is only 
too apparent by the fruits swelling to 
abnormal proportions, should be picked off 
and burnt, and the ground beneath the trees 
dressed with Kainit. 

Pleasure grounds —The present is the best 
time of year in which to deal with mossy and 
weed-infested walks by dressing them with 
one of the advertised weed-killers. This 
should be used according to instructions in 
every particular, and if applied in settled 
weather walks, etc., will keep clean for the 
remainder of the season. 

Kitchen garden. —Warm rains and more 
genial conditions have brought about an 
acceleration of growth in crops of early 
Potatoes and other vegetables and weeds also. 
Both the hoe and fork will be kept diligently 
employed fer some lime to come, the former 
to rid the surface of weeds and the latter to 
stir and get ^he soil between the rows of 
Potatoes in right condition for moulding. 
The soil has also been in excellent condition 
for getting out Lettuces, Cabbages, Brussels 
-Sprouts, and Cauliflowers, also for admitting 
of recently sown Turnips growing away from 
their great enemy, the flea beetle. More 
advanced crops of these should be given a 
dressing of nitrogenous manure, and in other 
cases perform tne necessary amount of 
thinning before applying manure. Growth in 
regard to early Beetroot after it is once in 
the rough leaf may be speeded up in the same 
way if found necessary. Make two more 
good sowings of Peas, one now and the other 
at the end of the month or early in June for 
autumn supply. Varieties such as. Late 
Queen, Autocrat, Gladstone, Michaelmas, 
Ne Plus Ultra, etc., are such as should be 
selected for these two occasions, and allow, if 
possible, a distance of to feet to 12 feet 
between the rows. - A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

Herbaceous borders. -The growth in mam- 
plants will now he very rapid, necessitating 
constant attention in judicious thinning anti 
staking. Stakes should be fixed in such a 
manner that they are not conspicuous, select¬ 
ing those most appropriate for the different 
plants. Brushwood, such as is obtainable 
from Beech or Birch branches, makes excel¬ 
lent supports for certain plants. These hold 
the shoots in a natural position, and, after a 
time, become perfectly hidden by the foliage 
of the plant. For taller plants single Bamboo 
canes placed at the back of the specimens are 
most useful. Keep the borders free of weeds, 
using the Dutch hoe as often as necessary. 
Many herbaceous plants, which have been 
divided and replanted this spring, will require 
frequent watering in dry weather. At the 
lime of writing there has been very little rain¬ 
fall for several weeks, and though the ground 
is still moist enough below for established 
plants those with no deep roots are suffering 
from -surface drying and require watering. 
Water applied in the evening does most good, 
as it does not so quickly dry up again. Where 
possihle a mulch of short manure should be 
afforded, this helping to retain the moisture 
in the soil. 

Cineraria seeds should now be sown in 
well-drained pans filled with a finely-sifted 
compost of loam, leaf-soil, and sand. The 
seeds should be sown thinly, as Cinerarias 
sown at this time grow so freely that it is 
not necessary to prick the seedlings off into 
boxes or pans. Place the pans in a close, but 
not a high temperature, where plenty of shade 
and moisture can be afforded. Immediately 
the plants begin to make their second leaves 
they may be transferred direct to thumb-pots, 
using rather coarse soil, and in doing this 
take care not to cover the hearts of the plants. 
After potting place the plants in a cool frame, 
keep close for a few days, attend to shading, 
and sprinkle with tepid water both morning 
and evening until well established. Cinerarias 
should he given cool conditions during all 
stages of growth. Another sowing may be 
made next month 10 obtain plants for later 
flowcring. 

Primula sinensis.- The main batch of 
Primulas should he sown now, and a further 
sowing may be .made about the middle of next 
month for late flowering. The pots or pans 
must be clean and well drained. A suitable 
compost consists of equal parts of good fibrous 
loam and leaf-mould with a small addition of 
silver sand. Tress this compost firmly into 
the pots or pans to within half-inch of the top. 
Water before sowing, and sprinkle sufficient 
sand over I he surface to cover the soil. On 
this sand sow evenly and thinly, ns Primula 
seeds come up irregularly, and a thin sowing 
admits of the removal of plants that may be 
ready without disturbing the remainder. 
Cover the seed with just enough line soil to 
hide the sand and gently press the; surface. 
Place the pots or pans in a warm part of the 
greenhouse, cover with glass, and shade with 
a sheet of paper. While the seed is germinat¬ 
ing the temperature should not rise above 
65 degs. or fall below 50 degs. Immediately 
the plants are large enough prick off round 
the rim of small pots and place in a propa¬ 
gating box or close frame. Water with care 
and shade if necessary. 

French Beans. —I advised a small sowing of 
dwarf Beans a fortnight ago where shelter 
could be given. A much larger sowing should 
now be made o:i a warm border. For a 
supply from June to October I would advise 
sowing every three weeks up to the end of 
July, and even later where protection can be 
given, F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Biennials —The time is again at hand when 
the sowing of biennials calls for attention. It 
is well, therefore, to get the chosen quarter 
made ready so that advantage can be taken 
of weather suitable for sowing. Seeds, of 
course, will be in stock, and, among these, 
Wallflowers, Forget-me-N'ots, Canterbury 
Bells, the Chimney Campanula, and Sweet 
Williams ought to go in freely. The 
Erysimums were, at one time, very popular 
for spring flowering, but they appear to be 
now under a cloud. Seeds of Polyanthuses, 
too, should be sown, procuring, if possible, a 
reliable strain. 

Sowing and potting. Sowings of the 
various Primulas ought now to be made, anti 
seeds of Cinerarias—both of the grandiflora 
and stellata types—must not be overlooked. 
Those who may have sown Streptocarpi will 
find that the young plants now require 
to be potted off. Seedling Cyclamens, which 
were pricked off into boxes some time ago, 
may now be potted off singly into small pots. 
Tuberous Begonias intended to form largo 
pieces should now go into their flowering pots. 
Move on such things as Balsams and 
Celosias in good time, for if these are per¬ 
mitted to become pot-bound the plants bloom 
prematurely. Celosias, by the way, appre¬ 
ciate quite a brisk bottom heat. Tuberoses 
for succession should be potted. These, if 
given strong bottom heat in their early stages, 
will bloom in August. Tuberoses when potted 
ought to have no water until top growth is 
visible. Fuchsias, from cuttings inserted a 
month ago and intended for late autumn use, 
should be potted off without delay. Grow 
in a half-shady place. 

Plants for tubs and vases _Among useful 

plants for this purpose may be mentioned 
Agapanthus umbellatus (large pieces of 
which are always effective), Fuchsias, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, and most of the Liliums. 
Gladioli, too, can be used with considerable 
effect. As the conditions in which such 
plants are grown are highly artificial, they 
ought to be specially well attended to in 
respect of providing good and suitable soil for 
a beginning, and plenty of moisture and 
stimulants during the hot summer months. 

May-flowering Tulips —Notes ought now 
to be taken among the May-flowering Tulips 
with a view to rearranging where necessary 
or of discarding unsatisfactory or unpopular 
kinds. No one can have too many Darwins, 
such as Clara Butt, while T. Gesneriana, T. 
fulgens, and T. retroflexa require no recom¬ 
mendation. 

Strawberry beds. —Continue to aerate the 
soil by using the hoe, and before the flower- 
stems become too prominent mulching ought 
to be done. Suitable material grows increas¬ 
ingly difficult to procure, and the best must 
be made of rough Grass which has been well 
withered and dried in the sun. Meantime, 
suppress all runners. 

Kitchen garden. —Vegetable Marrow sites 
should now be prepared, and the plants them¬ 
selves should be thoroughly hardened off. 
After planting it is advisable to shelter by 
means of handlights or of flower-pots placed 
over the plants at night for a week or two. 
The fork is being freely used among Potatoes 
in preference to the hoe. This not only pre¬ 
pares the soil for moulding, but it is a truism 
that Potatoes grow more rapidly when the 
soil is stirred to a greater depth than can be 
done with the hoe. Carrots and Parsnips will 
now be well advanced, and the soil between 
the lines can bo lightly hoed preparatory to 
thinning. Thin sown-out Parsley soon and 
severely; and during dry weather keep the 
hoe going. W. McGuffoc. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES. 

Putting on Supers. 

By the time these notes are in print most 
bees will be very much in full swing, and 
therefore supers should lie already on in for¬ 
ward districts. In other localities they 
should now be put on. Before putting them 
on it W'ould be well to examine all brood 
combs and cut out. the queen cells, either 
already formed or being formed, supposing, 
that is, that the bee-keeper does not wish his 
bees to swarm. To go through the combs 
thus, before setting a crate of shallow frames 
or sections on, is one of the most general ways 
of retarding-swnrmlng. I say “ retarding ” 
advisedly, because I dare not use the word 
“ preventing.” Inasmuch as swarming is the 
bees' natural means of increasing colonies, a 
normal stock will wish to swarm. All we 
can do is to interrupt the materialisation of 
its wishes in such w T ays as these-here recom¬ 
mended. It is in the bee-keeper's power to 
try to frustrate the wishes of the .bee, but it 
is not in his power, absolutely for certain, 
to prevent a stock from swarming if it. makes 
up its composite mind to do so. Of course, 
by constant interference, I imagine swarming 
could be prevented; but in such a case the 
honey harvest, would be considerably 
lessened, because of all things bees dislike 
Interference and disturbance in their regular 
and reasonable occupations. It takes them 
a long time to recover from the upset of their 
domestic routine, as well as to bring the tem¬ 
perature of the hive back to its right degree 
Fahrenheit of about 90 to 100. It ie very im¬ 
portant that the brood frames should lie 
handled properly during the process of 
examination. Each frame bos to be scruti¬ 
nised on both sides, and clearly it must be 
turned in such a way as that each side can 
be thoroughly inspected. Rut what is just as 
important as the observation ie that the comb 
is never in peril of tumbling out of the frame 
while being turned. The safe and right way 
of turning a frame is as follows :—Lift it out 
in the usual way with each hand at. each 
shoulder—beyond the metal ends. Having 
examined the side nearest yon, drop your left 
hand and turn the frame round as if the toil 
bar (now in a perpendicular position), were 
hinged, and tile whole frame were a door. 
Next, lower your right hand, bringing the 
fop bar into a horizontal position, but at the 
bottom of the comb. In this position you can 
examine the other side, of the comb. The 
turning of the comb by these movements pre¬ 
vents its weight ever being on the wiring of 
the frame. To get the frame back into posi¬ 
tion for returning to the hive, simply reverse 
the movements, and what you do, do steadily 
and slowly. B. R. II. 


TRADE NOTES. 


T,e Mans International Horticultural 
Snow, 1921.—After a lapse of eight years the 
Annual Congress of the French Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society will be revived. It will take 
place at Re Mans on November 5th to 13th 
next, and in conjunction therewith there will 
he a great International Horticultural Show 
of flowers, fruit, vegetables, manures, gar¬ 
den tools and sundries, literary and artistic 
objects, etc. The Executive earnestly invite 
British exhibits and visitors, to whom a most 
cordial welcome is promised. The following 
advantages are offered All exhibits not ac¬ 
companied by the owners can be sent by rail. 
They will be staged by competent persons ap¬ 
pointed by the Executive. Parcels, it Is hoped, 
will go straight through to the show, and not 
be subject to Customs examination and delay 
at the frontier. The jury will include a num¬ 
ber of British horticulturists. For visitors 


and exhibiiors reduced railway rates are 
hoped for. Passport formalities are expected 
lo lie relaxed to some extent. The rate of 
exchange offers an immense pecuniary ad¬ 
vantage to British visitors. The country 
around Re Mans is picturesque and full of 
historic interest. Schedules and all further 
particulars can be obtained from Q. Harman 
Payne, Commissnire-General of the British 
Section, 195. Wellmeadow Road, Catford. 
S.E. C. 

The Improved Dibble.— Our opinion has 
been invited upon the utility of “ The Im¬ 
proved DdbWc,” designed by Mr. Mark 
Ruskton, 79, Violet Street, Derby. The im¬ 
plement comprises a wooden shaft. 2} inches 
square and 2 feet 8 inches long. It is fitted 
with a steel blade to pierce the ground, and 
at, a distance of 6 inches from the base of 
the shaft is a foot peg for pressing the 
dibble Into the earth. Ibis also serving as a 
depth gauge. There is. at a height of 8 inches, 
a plug which enables the gauge to be varied. 
The dibble is fitted with a steel sliding 
spacing bar and pin, allowing for a measure¬ 
ment of 15 inches. After pressing the dibble 
in the ground it is necessary to give It a 
twist. Where the soil is light, the required 
depth can be obtained without much exer¬ 
tion, but with land Inclined to stiffness con¬ 
siderable .pressure on the foot peg and handle 
is called for. Whether the foot peg would 
stand this pressure for long we doubt, and 
In its present somewhat thick, clumsy form 
it Is questionable whether the dibble would 
prove very serviceable to those to whom time 
is a consideration. 

Bath and West and Southern Counties 
Agricultural Show.— As in former years, 
the fire protection arrangements at the above 
show, which opens at Bristol on the 31st in¬ 
stant, are in the hands of Messrs. Merry- 
weather and Sons, who will have a fire sta¬ 
tion in the grounds equipped with up-to-date 
appliances, including the latest type “ Hat¬ 
field ” motor fire-engine, as supplied to H.M. 
the King. The firm will also have on ex¬ 
hibit steam and petrol power pumps, water 
supply machinery, spraying appliances, band 
fire appliances, hose, etc., and representa¬ 
tives will be in attendance to give advice on 
fire protection, water supply, and electric 
lighting. All visitors who are interested 
should not fail to pay a call at the fire 
station (Shed No. 39). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Planting out Violets (Violet ).—'Violets are 

annually becoming more popular, and the in¬ 
troduction of so many fine single varieties 
lias Induced many to commence their culture. 
In spite, however, of the numerous cultural 
articles that have been written on Violets, 
one often sees them in an unhealthy condi¬ 
tion and overrun with red spider. This is 
chiefly owing to planting them in too hot a 
position and neglecting to mulch and water 
them. .We have frequently urged the im¬ 
portance of having strong, healthy runners, 
as, failing these, good flowering plants can¬ 
not be obtained. ofd plants divided and 
planted out do not, as a rule, produce either 
many or good flowers. To ensure these, good 
runners are essential. These should be well 
rooted before being planted out, as rootless 
runners invariably get crippled by cold 
winds in spring, and seldom make good 
plants. We do not advise the use of farm¬ 
yard manure for Violets, except where the 
soil is very poor. Old Mushroom-bed 
manure, leaf-mould, the sweepings of walks 
and drives, and burnt garden refuse are the 
■best Ingredients. If possible, a change of 
ground should be given annually, otherwise 
a portion of the old soli should be removed 


and replaced with fresh, of as loamy a 
nature as possible. A seml-shaded position 
suits Violets best, though in low-lying gar¬ 
dens, or where the soil is heavy and reten¬ 
tive, a sunnier position may well be given. 
The best lot of plants we ever saw was 
grown in an orchard, in the partial shade of 
Apple trees. Plant in firm ground, and 
allow a space of 9 inches all ways between 
ihe runners. Single varieties require more 
room than double varieties. Planting com¬ 
pleted, screen tile runners from cold winds 
by means of small evergreen branches, and 
keep them well watered. From the middle 
to the end of April is the best time for plant¬ 
ing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gardener’s notice (C. h .).—In the absence 

of any specific agreement, the length of 
notice would depend upon accepted general 
custom, not necessarily local custom. It has 
tieen held that, a gardener living in like a 
domestic servant is entitled to a month’s 
notice, but we are not at all sure that this 
would apply in your case. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— A. if. O.—l, Dlpiaeus 
glutlnosus ; 2, Thalietrum adiantlfollum ; 3. 
Antirrhinum Asarina; 4, the Bird Cherry 

(Primus Padus).- E. —1, Deutzia crenata 

fi.-pl. ; 2, the Orange Ball-tree (Buddleia 
giobosa) ; 3, Saxtfraga Waliacel; 4, Dier- 

villla Eva Itathke.- 11. J. —1, Viburnum 

Rantaua ; 2, Rimnanthes Dougiasl ; 3, Mer- 
tensia virginica ; 4, Poloincuilum coeruleum 

album.- M. P. —1, Honesty (Runaria 

biennis) ; 2, Selaginella Krau.saiaua ; 3, 

Grevi'llea rosmarinlfolla ; 4, Solanum jas- 

minoides.- U. L. —1, Megasea cordifolia ; 

2, Fritiltaria Meleagris ; 3, Heucbera san- 

guinea ; 4, Bird Cherry (Primus Padus).- 

A. —1, I’yrus Aria; 2, Pyrus Aucuparia (the 
Rowan); 3, Rimnanthes Pouglasi; 4, I./mi- 

cera Redebourl.-TV. if. if.—1. Fuchsia 

procuinbens ; 2, Saxifraga pyramidalis.- 

L. if. Crosse.—3, Enkianthus campanulatue 
var. Palibinii.— -J. J. E. S.— 1, Stock East 
Ixithiau ; 2, Abies sp.—kindly send shoot 
with cones; 3, Pteris tremula. 
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GARDEN FRAMES AND 
GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 

CHELSEA SHOW, Stands 77 & 79. 


101, Sussex Rd., Holloway, 

LONDON, N. 


-ERNEST DIXON- 

Can make the most of your Small Garden. 

SCO Exhibit, Chelsea Show. 

Visitors from Putney district should not miss seeing 

WEST HILL NURSERIES, E. PUTNEY. 

Hardy and Rook Plants always on view. 


P EACH’S CURTAINS. — Huge variety. 

Reduced prices. Cretonnes, Household Linens, etc. The 
Weave that wears. Direct from the Looms. Catalogue free.— 
8. PEACH k SONS, 147, The Loorne, Nottingham. 
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Potatoes: Size of Seed Tubers. 


As the originator of this'discussion, I am 
gratified to find that I do not stand alone in 
protesting against the size of seed Potatoes— 
a fault which has been prevalent ever since 
“ ware ” Potatoes commanded a very much 
less price than strictly seed tubers. “ Lea- 
hurst's ” (p. 291, May 14th) shrewd hit at 
the Scottish wholesale seed merchants is, un¬ 
fortunately, justified. The retailers, he says, 
are little to blame in the majority of cases. 
Herein, too, he is correct. During the present 
spring, being not unnaturally incensed at the 
excessive size of the seed tubers sent to me 
by my seedsman, I wrote in rather strong 
terms to him and asked for an explanation. 
The reply cleared the matter up—although it 
by no means relieved the seedsman of his 
responsibility. It appears that very few 
seedsmen actually see, or indeed handle, the 
seed tubers. The practice appears to be in 
such cases to forward the order directly to 
the wholesale grower, accompanied by the 
seedsman’s labels, and it is apparently left 
to that worthy’s unfettered discretion what 
he shall send in the way of “ seed.” This 
seems to be an unfortunate way of conducting 
business on the part of one of the most widely- 
known Scottish seedsmen, and I hope my 
remonstrance may produce a certain result, in 
the course of another year. With “ Lea- 
hurst ” I agree that the-most suitable type- 
of seed is that in which individual tubers 
weigh between 2 oz. and 3 oz. 

With “ Borderer’s ” remarks I do not quite 
agree. The question of “ whole ” versus 
“ cut ” seed does not arise, and its intro¬ 
duction into this question will only serve to 
confuse the issue. Broadly, “ Borderer ” 
lays himself open to a suspicion of attempt¬ 
ing to whitewash the peccant seedsman. The 
matter with which I am, meantime, chiefly 
concerned is to emphasise the fact that when 
“ seed ” tubers are ordered 1 do not want to 
receive table Potatoes masquerading as 
“ seed ” Potatoes and charged for at the 
greatly enhanced price of the latter. Like 

Leahurst,” however, ” Borderer ” is work¬ 
ing on the right lines in using uncut seed 



Abies nobilis in flower. 

Beautiful as this tree is when fully de¬ 
veloped. it is scarcely less effective when seen 
in bloom in a smaller state. I lately saw a 
young tree about twenty years old in beau¬ 
tiful condition, many of its branches being 


densely clothed with the dark red male 
flowers which are produced from the lower 
side of the branches. Their colour becomes 
more intense as the sun shines upon them, 
and their striking contrast to the glaucous 
hue of the leaves is very fine. I do not re¬ 
member having seen this valuable Fir in such 
a handsome condition before, unless it was in 
autumn, when perfecting its crop of con¬ 
spicuous and erect rich brown cones, eacli 
from 6 inches to 10 inches long. This hand¬ 
some tree does well in Sussex, even where the 
soil is quite poor, and Targe trees annually 
hear a fair crop of cones, generally towards- 
the tops of the trees.—M. 

Rosa spinosissima var. altaica. 

The earliest flowers of this single Rose 
opened about May 13th, and a few days later 
the groups—which are growing in the 
proximity of Apple trees, also in blossom— 
were a graceful mass of flowers. There is a 
special beauty about this early-flowering 
Rose, with its elegant sprays of single white 
flowers, each 3 inches across, and very useful 
for indoor decoration.—E. M. 

Vaccinium Mortinia 

What a pleasing little shrub this is. with 
its long prostrate branches densely clothed 
with dark green myrtle-like leaves, which 
cover the upper side only, while on the under¬ 
side are borne great numbers of flowers, the 
opening buds of which are, rosy pink, becom¬ 
ing white as they age. This little shrub, 
which was introduced about 1840, is a native 
of Ecuador, and appears to be quite at home 
in southern gardens. Of this pretty shrub 
Mr. Bean says :—“ It is of peculiar interest 
as affording one of very few instances of a 
shrub found wild within a few miles of the- 
Equator, yet hardy enough to grow and flower 
in some of the home counties.”—G. M. 

Limnanthcs Douglasi. 

Groups of this robust and somewhat 
spreading plant are now blooming profusely.. 
It belongs to the Indian Cress family, and 
few annuals come through the winter better 
or flower so early in the year. It grows 
about 6 inches high,, the flowers white with t 
yellow base being each 1 ^ inches in diameter 
The flowers are very attractive as they 
appear from among its light green fern-like 
leaves, and possess a pleasing fragrance. I 
notice that bees are very fond of them. The 
seeds were sown in October. 1920. There i» 
a pure white variety of the above which 
deserves a place in the garden. The Limnan 
tlies are natives of the plains of California.— 
G. M. S. 
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Collinsia grandiflora, 

This, now in fine bloom, bears numberless 
whorls of pink and blue flowers, the blue— 
such a lovely blue, too!—predominating. It 
grows about a foot high, and may be sown, 
either in autumn or spring, in almost any 
kind of soil, so simple are the requirements 
of this choice plant. Its flowers are excellent 
for small vases, and little groups, whether 
in the flower or rock garden, always arrest 
attention.—M. G. M. 

Fendlera runicola. 

This requires all the sunshine we can give 
it. even in southern gardens, and then it 
grows but slowly. It is a native of dry, rocky 
places in Texas, therefore its requirements 
will be readily understood. I grow it against 
a south wall, where it flowers freely, con-, 
sidering the small amount of new growth 
made annually. The four-petalled flowers, 
each 1-i inches in diameter and set like a 
Maltese cross, are white, tinged with rose. 
The little leaves, being of a grey colour, form 
a pleasing setting to the charming flowers.— 
E. M. 

Paeonia Delavayi. 

This is one of the first of the Pteonies to 
bloom. Its saucer-shaped flowers, partially 
hidden by the luxuriant foliage, are each 
5 inches in diameter, fragrant, and of a deep 
wallflower-red colour. When seen in sun¬ 
shine the colour is very rich. With me 
it has formed a rather gaunt, loose shrub and 
has reached a height of 6 feet. The leaves 
are most attractive in autumn, when the 
shades they develop are striking. This 
species appears to be quite hardy here, and 
the flowers, if not conspicuous, are of more 
than passing interest.—M. G. M. 

Rhododendron Nuttalli in bloom in 
Sussex. 

An immense truss of flowers of this re¬ 
markable species was seen recently in a 
Sussex garden arid greatly admired. Each 
individual bloom was of Lily-like purity, as 
large as a Japanese Lily and quite as 
fragrant. The flowers, each 5 inches in 
diameter, are pure white, shading to yellow 
at the base of the cup. This beautiful 
species, though rarely seen in the open air, 
has been known to flower on an outside wall 
in Cornwall. The flowers are said to be the 
largest of any of the whole genus.—E. M. 

Kibes speciosum as a wall shrub. 

When recently visiting a Sussex garden 
famous for the rare trees and shrubs it con¬ 
tains, I saw on a wall a fine example of this 
old but still rare shrub, which was clothed 
with its flowery branches to a height of from 
20 feet to 25 feet. I am afraid we do not 
realise the effective possibilities of some of 
our older shrubs when carefully placed, for a 
more attractive subject for clothing a wall 
could not possibly be desired than the above. 

--Every branch was laden with rich red clusters 
of Fuchsia-like flowers, which hung in rows 
from the leaf axils, draping the whole sur¬ 
face of the wall in red. Having for many 
years grown this Californian shrub—in bush 
form only—I was not a little surprised to see 
its extraordinary beauty as a wall shrub. 
The Californian Fuchsia Currant, as it is 
sometimes called, is a distinct and highly 
decorative shrub, and one which lovers of 
wall shrubs should make a note of. In the 
same garden I saw another pretty form called 
R. cruentum, also from California. This 
bears crimson and white flowers, but. these 
are borne less freelv than in R. speciosum, a 
solitary flower appearing from each joint, of 
the previous season’s growth.-—E. M. 

Narcissus Madame de Graaf. 

This Daffodil has done well this year. It 
is now wonderfully cheap for such a good 


Daffodil, and is exquisite either when grow¬ 
ing or for cutting. There are others of these 
white Narcissi of later origin, but none to 
equal it at the price, which is a consideration 
for planters in quantity.—S. Aknott. 

A rare Clematis (C. aphylla). 

Growing at the foot of a sheltered wall, I 
was pleased to see this curious shrub rec >ntly 
in a neighbouring garden. The flowers are 
creamy white and rather sparsely produced 
upon the wiry rush-like growths. There were 
no signs of any leaves, and, from what I 
could see, none ever developed.—E. M. 

Helenium pumilum. 

Grown in large groups, this is effective in 
the border for a long time, the flowers being 
of a deep pure yellow, long-lasting, and pro¬ 
duced in great profusion. Old clumps 
should be split up now and replanted 8 inches 
or 10 inches apart, with a few short bushy 
twigs stuck in among them to keep the stems 
from falling over later on.—N. L. 

Iris gracilipes. 

This charming little Japanese species is 
again flowering freely. It forms small tufts 
of soft green foliage, from which rise many 
dainty sprays of fringed soft lilac flowers. 
These are not more than 6 inches in height. 
As this diminutive plant becomes more 
plentiful it should prove a gem for alpine 
gardens, where it would claim a host of 
admirers.—M. G. M. 

The large-flowered Butterwort (Pin- 
guicula grandiflora). 

Not possessing the bogs of Cork and Kerry, 
where this fascinating little plant grows wild, 
we put it into pots which are partly sub¬ 
merged in the Lily tank, in which p sition 
it is now in bloom The violet blue and deli¬ 
ciously fragrant flowers are borne singly on 
stems 4 inches in height, and give an added 
interest and variety to our marsh plants in 
May.—M. S. 

Spireea Kneiffi. 

Not so'vigorous or imposing as its stronger¬ 
growing relative, S. aruncus, this is, never¬ 
theless, quite a nice thing with its finely-cut 
foliage and plumes of creamy flowers. All of 
the Spiraeas are favourites of mine, including 
the common wild Meadowsweet, which came 
up by ftself in a shaded and moist corner of 
the rock garden among some Ferns. Though 
a little out of place, it has been allowed to 
remain because of a weakness that I have 
for wild flowers.—N. L. 

Codonopsis and slugs- 

I was surprised to read that Codonopsis is 
liable to be attacked by slugs. Two C. ovata 
and one of the variety called Clemat.idea 
have been here at least twelve years, and 
have never been injured. In February I 
planted three Codonopsis ovata from the 
Rev. C. Masters’ garden at Framlingham. 
Suffolk. I expected them to make the usual 
dwarf bushes in front of Verbena chamce- 
dryoides; instead of that they have made 
prostrate growths quite 2 feet in length. 
Codonopsis Bulleyi made very strong growth 
last year, but did not flower — E. C. Buxton. 

A curious sight. 

On May 24th I saw a curious sight here. 
A large rock, 5 feet high, and extending 
about 30 feet, is covered with Seduni brevi- 
folium Pottsii. Heat hs and Cist us grow at 
the base. I sprayed the rock with water, and 
soon afterwards was surprised to see puffs if 
smoke coming out of the bushes. I bis went 
on for half an hour. I thought at first that I 
had dropped a lighted match and set the 
shrubs on fire. It was an intensely hot day, 
but only 100 degs according to a thermo¬ 
meter on the wall.—E. C. Buxton (Bettws-y- 
Coed). 


Allium triquetrum. 

I have this growing in a shady part of the 
garden among young Birch trees in com¬ 
pany with Spanish Bluebells, Doronicums, 
Trollius, nettle-leaved Bellflowers, Dicentras, 
Anemones, and suchlike strong habited 
things, which grow all together in a glorious 
contusion ; but all seem able to hold their 
own, and make a lovely picture every spring. 
This Garlic seeds about freely, its graceful 
heads of pure white flowers looking exceed¬ 
ingly well here and there amid the riot of 
other semi-wild things.—W. O. 

Zauschneria californica increasing. 

Now is the time to propagate this brilliant 
flowering plant from cuttings, the young 
shoots, if pulled away from the stock and 
inserted in sandy soil, rooting very readily. 
It is so precious for furnishing the rock 
garden with a splash of brilliant colour late 
in the year that one can do with a good 
stock of it, and young plants rooted early in 
the year will get established in their per¬ 
manent quarters in plenty of time before the 
winter. I have found that late-rooted 
cuttings have a tendency to die in the winter, 
probably because they had not had time to 
become thoroughly established. The hottest 
and driest position suits this plant.—N. L. 

Iris sibirica. 

Some people say this is difficult to trans¬ 
plant, and certainly it makes a huge mass of 
roots which are difficult to divide without 
sacrificing a good many. My experience is 
that it very quickly re-establishes itself after 
having been broken up, and goes on flowering 
as if nothing had happened. Although a 
moisture-loving plant and the present season 
a dry one, my clumps are flowering with ex¬ 
ceptional freedom this year and showing 
crowds of buds. No special cultivation is 
necessary (mine all grow in an ordinary 
border), and, as far as my experience goes, 
the plants are almost immune Irani pests. 
It is easily raised from seeds, with a chance 
of good varieties appearing among the 
seedlings.—N. L. 

Pentstemon Scouleri. 

At the beginning of May this is making a 
lovely display in my London rock garden, a 
small group placed on about the level of the 
eye being so crowded with flowers as to almost 
hide the foliage. Last season the buds were 
nipped by the cold winds, and made but a 
poor show, but this year they are doing 
themselves ample justice. There is some¬ 
thing peculiarly luminous in the soft colour¬ 
ing and texture of the blossoms which 
impart a great charm, and this little group 
is much admired by those who see it. I find 
it a very easy thing to grow in a light, warm 
soil, with a good deal of lime and in a raised 
position, but it does not do well with me 
when planted on the level or in richer soil. 
Cuttings taken with a heel at almost any 
time of the year root with the greatest ease, 
and it is such a beautiful plant that one 
can do with a good stock of it.—N. L. 

Raspberries and frost. 

In a good many quarters during the early 
part of May, Raspberry canes suffered 
severely from frost, and in not a few instances 
the promise of good crops of fruit will not. as 
at one time was anticipated, materialise 
There is, however, the possibility of a good 
picking of fruit later in the season from 
lateral growths, provided a mulch of manure 
is spread over the roots. Some years ago I had 
a similar experience with early frost, but by 
mulching and watering the canea in dry 
weather a nice quantity of fruit w r as gathered 
in September and the early part of October.— 
Midlander. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Planting Climbers at the Foot of Large Trees. 


Is parks and gardens it is often desirable to 
cover the bare stems of large and old trees 
with climbing shrubs. The examples we get 
from Nature of this are often very picturesque 
anti charming. Who has not had occasion 
In admire in a wood the rich mantle of leaves, 
white blooms and silky tufts of the Clematis 
(('. Yitalba), the graceful festoons of the 
Bryony (Bryonia dioica), or of the Black 
Bryony (Tamus communis), enhanced with 
red berries in the autumn, the white Bind¬ 
weeds (Calystegia Repium). the wild Vines 


gladden our eyes with the sight of their 
foliage and flowers. In North America, in 
Central Asia, and in other countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere there are many 
climbing shrubs which, although less bril¬ 
liant, are nope the less precious to the 
landscape gardener. Most have already been 
introduced into our gardens and the list is 
a long one. but we will content ourselves 
with mentioning those species which are 
known to everybody—climbing Roses, Gly¬ 
cines. Honeysuckles. Clematises, Akebias, 



Prunus Pissardi. 


(\itis vinifera), even the Ivy (Hedera Helix) 
forming a rich winter covering of sombre 
green? Our flora is not rich in climbers, 
yet their aspect is often one of great beauty. 

But it is a very different matter in the 
warm regions of the globe. There the 
'limbing vegetation of the virgin forest is 
displayed in a variety, a picturesqueness of - 
form and a richness of colour which he who 
has not seen cannot conceive, and he who 
has once enjoyed it can never forget. For¬ 
tunately, our greenhouses are full of such 
things, and if we are not permitted to see 
these beautiful plants in all their natural 
exuberance of vegetation, at least we can 


Jasmines, Japanese and American Vines, 
Tecomas, Virginian Creepers, Passion 
Flowers, Periploca, Aristolocliias, etc. 

In order to obtain all the picturesqueness 
of effect which these plants can impart, many 
of them need, instead of being spread on 
walls, arbours, etc., to be allowed full liberty 
to clamber up big trees, stem and branch, 
and even to the topmost branches. Many 
and many a time I have admired the great 
wild Vines (Vitis labrusca, icstivalis, 
cordifolia, and vulpina), kinds the varieties 
of which are used in France for grafting on 
to European Vines to. if possible, check the 
phylloxera. They leap with an incomparable 
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vigour to the very tops of the great Oaks, 
Tulip trees, Maples, Liquidambars, Mag¬ 
nolias, and Ashes, thence hanging in broad 
masses of foliage adorned in autumn with 
the most glowing tints of purple and gold. 
In reproducing in a park or garden these 
aspects of spontaneous Nature, one is often 
met by a difficulty which appears at first 
insurmountable. Frequently we plant at 
the foot of large trees climbing plants which 
do not grow, or grow very badly, because 
the soil has been exhausted by the tree. If 
we renew the soil, it is the roots of the first 
occupant which derive the benefit, and there 
is nothing left for the new-comer, the 
climbing shrub, but to die or to languish. 
What is to be done? Some advise the plant¬ 
ing of only the very hardiest kinds capable 
of offering resistance and of ultimately suc¬ 
ceeding in the hard stAiggle for existence; 
but such kinds are rare and offer little 
variety, and success with them is seldom 
achieved. Plant at a certain distance from 
the tree-stem and the conditions are even 
worse, since the more remote from the stem 
the more active the roots of the tree. I have 
conceived a plan which I have found success¬ 
ful, and which I now describe. It is 
extremely simple. Dig as close as possible 
to the stem of some big tree between the 
strongest roots, being careful not to damage 
them, a cylindrical-shaped hole of the 
diameter of an ordinary cask and about 4 feet 
in depth. Next obtain an old wine or cider 
cask, or even an old cement barrel, and sink 
it in the ground in such a way that the open 
end may be some 8 inches higher than the 
surface of the ground. At the bottom of 
the cask spread a layer of rubble about 
4 inches in depth for drainage, and then fill 
up the cask with good turfy soil without any 
other manure ; cover the whole with natural 
soil and plant the shrub in the centre of the 
cask where it will take root. Should the 
large roots of the tree be too close together 
near the stem so that it is necessary to sink 
the cask, even 6 feet or 7 feet away from it, 
the branches of the climber can be allowed 
to spread over the turf before being lifted 
up and attached to the tree stem. Thus the 
roots of the new-comer are in a position to 
develop at ease in the soil in the cask and 
obtain from it the vigour needed to enable 
it to rise to the height of the tree stem and 
branches which are to serve for its support. 

In the meanwhile the roots of the tree 
which surround the cask will he seeking an 
entry into it in order to profit by the new 
and fertile soil which it contains. This they 
will succeed in doing more or less between 
the fissures of the bottom and of the staves, 
but by that time the climber will have 
acquired sufficient vigour to enable it to 
compete with them, and by that time its 
own roots will have spread about seeking 
their nourishment, as in the case of a fully- 
grown plant. A. 


PRUNUS PISSARDI. 

(The purple-leaved Myrobalan Plum.) 
Although few of the smaller trees have been 
more overdone in the way of planting than 
this, yet its merits entitle it to the con¬ 
sideration of most of us, and it is difficult to 
replace it in the garden by anything which 
will be of equal value for certain purposes. 
Its leaves are not easily rivalled for colour, 
although there are others, such as those of 
the dark-leaved Barberry, which give even 
deeper hues. In Prunus Pissardi we have a 
combination of graceful habit, pleasingly- 
coloured leaves of moderate size, and pretty 
flowers when the pliant branches are wreathed 
with bloom. It should not be used too 
lavishly, and it ought to be. employed in 
association with subjects of a suitable 
character for contrast or harmony. Dotted 
here and (here, Prunus Pissardi will seem 
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out ol keeping, but a group will give it a 
charm which cannot be well secured otherwise. 

How to use it is a matter for consideration, 
but an arrangement I once saw may be given 
as a suggestion. It was a little, thinly- 
planted grove of this Plum, with a mass of 
Poronicums beneath, the gold of the latter 
going well with the purple of the Prunus, 
especially when the sun was glinting down 
through among the small trees. Such things 
as the Madonna Lily or Lilium testaceum 
look charming among or close to plants of 
Prunus Pissardi, and one small tree at the 
back of a wide border, with spires of tall- 
growing, Peach-leaved Campanulas, looked 
superb on a visit to a large garden. Other 
combinations will readily occur to the reader. 
One pleasure afforded us by the Prunus is. 
that of taking flowering branches in bud into 
the house and seeing them open out. It only 
occasionally fruits, and there are generally 
but few fruits on a tree. The birds are fond 
of the fruits, and even those which are 
formed seldom remain until ripe to gratify 
those who wish to taste them. The fruits are 
pretty, but the flavour is said to be very poor. 

This variety was first noted in Persia by 
M. Pissard, gardener to the Shah, and by 
him was sent to France in 1880, whence it 
rapidly spread in cultivation, and is now 
HU’te common; in fact, in many places too 
common, as in the case of the variegated Box 
Elder (Acer Negundo variegatum) and the 
Golden Privet. 


Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 

Although from a botanical standpoint no 
difference is recognised between the Rhodo¬ 
dendron and Azalea, and species which were 
at one time included in the latter genus are 
now included in the former, there can be 
little doubt that both titles will remain for 
a very long while in gardens. There is good 
reason for this, for though the natural 
affinities are similar, they form very distinct 
groups and are often planted separately in 
gardens. The genus Azalea was founded upon 
the fact that the various species produced 
only five stamens to each flower, whereas the 
Rhododendrons had ten stamens. As more 
species became known, however, it was found 
that the distinction broke down, and that the 
number of stamens varied widely in different 
species. Widely, the distinguishing char¬ 
acter from a garden standpoint li“s in the 
fact that the group usually referred to as 
Azaleas loses its leaves in autumn, whereas 
the Rhododendrons are evergreen. This dis¬ 
tinction is not a good one, for the tender 
Indian Azaleas, usually grown in green¬ 
houses, are evergreen. Generally, however, 
it. may be accepted as the principal distin¬ 
guishing character between the two groups, 
and serves very well for garden purposes. 

Culture. 

The cultural requirements of the two 
groups are similar, and where one thrives 
the other may be expected to do well. They 
share a dislike to lime, and in districts where 
lime is present to any great extent, even 
though beds are specially excavated for the 
plants and filled with fresh soil, they do not 
thrive satisfactorily. If lime is not present 
in any serious quantity, however, they 
succeed in light and heavy loam, peat, and 
sand. Peat is the most suitable, hut where 
it is not the natural soil of the garden it is 
not wise to excavate beds 11, feet or 2 feet 
deep, as is sometimes the case, and fill them 
entirely with peat. They are not vigorous- 
looting plants, and before they can permeate 
a considerable body of peat in such a manner 
that, it is properly aerated, the peat decom¬ 
poses and becomes sour, a condition fatal to 
the success of Azaleas and Rhododendrons. 
Should the natural soil of the garden he 
loam, or sandy loam, dig it lg feet deep and 
fork up the bottom, at the same time re¬ 


moving a little of the lower soil, say 4 inches 
to 6 inches. Then over the surface spread 
6 inches of peat and fork it into the upper 
foot of the natural soil. Subsequent plant¬ 
ing operations will ensure the proper mixing 
of the soil. Deep planting must be avoided, 
for they are naturally surface-rooting plants, 
and the nearer the chief feeding roots can 
be kept to the surface of the ground the 
better the plants will thrive. It is a good 
plan to encourage the collection of leaves 
above the roots. This can be easily managed 
in the case of plants with branches sweep¬ 
ing the ground. In other cases a few light 
branches may be laid about the ground to 
collect leaves. As the leaves decay the sur¬ 
face roots work their way amongst them, 
and even in the driest weather they remain 
moist, a condition of some importance to 
this group of plants. The application of 
stimulants to plants should be in liquid form 
rather than as a surface dressing of manure. 
Manure applied above the roots may. in dry 
weather, become dried into hard lumps, and 
do more harm than good, but liquid cow 
manure and weak applications of soot or 
guano water have good results. As a mulch 
or surface dressing there is nothing to equal 
decayed leaves, but they must lie loose upon 
the surface and not be forked in. Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and Azaleas are increased in 
various ways. Named varieties must be 
grown from cuttings, layers, or by grafting, 
the two former methods for preference, 
whilst species may be propagated by seeds 
also. When large numbers of plants, irre¬ 
spective of variety, are required, they mav 
be raised by sowing seeds from the best 
kinds. 

Soil that is permanently moist, but sweet 
and properly drained, is the most suitable, 
and although both groups are often grown 
very successfully in full sun, they are 
assisted by a little shade during the hottest 
part of the day, the flowers lasting longer 
under such conditions. For this reason it 
sometimes happens that both groups are 
planted in thin pine woods, the trees 
being close enough together to afford the 
necessary shade without excluding too much 
light. In such woods it is not advisable to 
have evenly placed trees; rather allow them 
to stand in groups, with here and there a 
single specimen, or an open glade of con¬ 
siderable size where the undergrowth can he 
massed. In planting Rhododendrons it is 
necessary to reserve the lightest places for 
the red and bright colours and the shaded 
parts for the white and mauve varieties. 
Moderately moist climatic conditions are 
favourable to the growth of Rhododendrons, 
but too much moisture results in the growth 
of Lichens, particularly upon the Azalea 
group. When purchasing plants for semi¬ 
wild places it is wise to procure unnamed 
seedlings, on the score of expense. By visit¬ 
ing a nursery at the time when the'plants 
are in flower it is quite possible to form an 
idea of the range of colour obtainable 
amongst such seedlings. It is also a good 
plan to see any named varieties in flower 
before they are purchased, as it is 
difficult to form an accurate idea of the plant 
from catalogue description. In most gardens 
HyBKins are relied upon rather than species 
to furnish a display. In the case of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons many of the varieties in general 
use have been obtained by crossing such 
species as R. arboreum, R. ponticum. R. 
catawbiense. and R. caucasicum, and their 
progeny. The influence of R, catawbiense, an 
American species, has been very great, for 
from it good habit, late blooming, and 
shapely heads of flowers have been inherited. 

Its influence is specially noticeable in the 
late May- and early June-flowering varieties. 
The other species have been responsible for 
range of colour. But there are other species 
that must be taken into account. R. For¬ 
tune!, a Chinese shrub with large fragrant 
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pink or rose-coloured flowers, is the type of 
such kinds as Lady Thiselton-Dyer, George 
Thiseiton-Dyer, Duke of York, Edith A. 
Boulton, etc. They are very free flowering, 
and some of them, like the type, have 6even 
petals to each flower instead of five, as in the 
R. catawbiense kinds. R, Aucklandi has 
also been used as a parent with excellent 
results, and its blood, directly or indirectly, 
may be traced in many of the large-flowered 
varieties, notably in the very fine Loder's 
White, remarkable for size of flowers and size 
of truss. The bright crimson R. Thomson! 
has also been a favourite with the hybridist, 
but the direct progeny of both it and K 
Aucklandi is on the tender side and more 
suitable for the milder parts of the country 
than for general cultivation. With such a 
large number of really excellent varieties to 
choose from, it is difficult to select- a few 
and say that they are better than the re¬ 
mainder. Those noted below will, however, 
be found to be a very serviceable set:—Don¬ 
caster, bright crimson; Michael Waterer, 
crimson ; Lady Clementine Mitford. large 
truss, delicate peach ; Mrs. E. C. Stirling 
shaded pink, very fine truss ; Gower Waterer 
white ; Madame Carvalho, white ; Mrs. Hol- 
ford. salmon pink ; King of Purples, purple: 
Pink Pearl, pink; Mrs. S. Simpson-, white; 
Lord Palmerston, rosy red ; Broughtoniamim. 
rosy red ; Minnie, white ; Sappho, white with 
dark blotch; Duchess of Connaught, white 
with lemon blotch. 

Of the Azalea group, the various hybrids 
have been raised chiefly from a few species. 
R. molle and R. sinense from China. R. 
flavum from the Caucasus, and R. midi- 
florum and R. calendulaceum from North 
America, with a number of late-blooming 
kinds raised by crossing the late-flowering 
R. arborescens with hybrids. The two first- 
named are chiefly responsible for kinds with 
large, shapely flowers, red, yellow, <11 
orange, with little fragrance. R. flavum is 
most noticeable in yellows, It. liudiflorum in 
whites and pinks, and R. calendnlaceum in 
orange and scarlet. There are, however, 
many shades of each of these colours, from 
rich reds to pure whites and from deep orange 
to pale yellow. They can he planted hap¬ 
hazard, and the colours rarely strike a dis¬ 
cordant note. Few plants give better value 
for the trouble expended upon them or flower 
with greater regularity and freedom. It is 
a good plan to remove tlie old flower-heads 
of both Rhododendrons and Azaleas as soon 
as the flowers fade in order to save the plants 
from the exhaustive process of seed-produc¬ 
tion. otherwise they give little trouble. 
Azaleas have a further period of beauty in 
autumn, for at that time the leaves assume 
attractive shades of red, bronze, orange, and 
yellow. . D. 


WATERING SEEDLINGS. 

I wonder how many failures in growing 
seedlings of various kinds in the open border 
in hot spells of weather may be traced to bad 
watering. Watering is really very beneficial 
work if rightly carried out, and often harm¬ 
ful if not. Small seeds are induced to 
germinate when water is applied to them in 
dust-dry soil, but it would be better to allow 
them to remain dormant till rain came rather 
than start germination and then allow the 
soil to become so dry and remain so for a 
long time, as the new sprout from the seed 
quickly perishes. Having begun the task of 
watering, maintain the soil in a medium state 
of moisture till the young seedlings are 
established. G. G. B. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 
Saxifraga hybrida H. Marshall. 


This Saxifraga, to which an award of merit 
was given by the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society when shown by 
.Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, on March 
22 nd of this year, bears large, widely-ex¬ 
panded blooms of the S. Burseriana type, as 
so well shown in the illustration we give to¬ 
day. The slight suffusion of pink on the 
handsome white flowers renders them all the 
more attractive. 

- This new hybrid Saxifraga, raised by 

Messrs. Maurice Prichard, of Christchurch, 
between Sax. x Xrvingi and Sax. lilacina, 


obtained an award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society on March 22nd. It 
shows surprisingly little of the influence of 
the pollen parent, being, in fact, paler in 
colour, both in bud and in flower, than the 
seed parent, which the new plant also strongly 
resembles in growth, freedom of flowering, 


and the peculiar habit of continuing to throw- 
up flowers over a very long period. Being a 
free grower it very soon forms a fair-sized 
cushion of crowded, silvery, pointed leaved 
rosettes, every one of which seems determined 
to flower, but fails to develop evenly. Per¬ 
haps a dozen flowers or more are open at a 
time, whilst a similar number is pushing up 
and a further relay or two are gradually 
developing to carry on the period of beauty, 
a useful trait in an early-flowering plant in 
our uncertain climate, as, should the first 
crop of open blooms be spoiled by the in¬ 


clemency of the weather, another crop is sure 
to follow soon after to meet with better success. 
The flowers of this plant are of good substance 
and size and of an indescribably delicate 
silvery pink ; the petals are well rounded and 
very distinctly veined, and carried singly on 
strong 1-2-inch long steins. W. E. Tit. I. 


benefit greatly with a good soaking of rain, 
but artificial watering of these is out of the 
question, unless the hose can be brought to 
play among the plants, and treading between 
the plants with water cans would damage 
the crop, and unless it is just a few rows is 
best left undone. Wall trees, such as 
Peaches and Apricots, that had blossoms 
protected promise well, and so do Plums and 
Cherries occupying favoured positions, irre¬ 
spective of any protection except what the 
wall affords. 


Apple Cornish Gilliflower. 

Acknowledged to be one of the latest and 
best-flavoured varieties grown, as well as shy 
in bearing fruit, it comes as a surprise to find 
a fruit-grower lauding it as one of the best 
croppers we have, and bracketing it with 
King of the Pippins and Early Victoria 
as to weight of crop. He says—I 
am quoting from “ Western Weekly 
News,” May 14th, that “ we have re¬ 
volutionised the Cornish Gilliflower from 
a ‘ shy bearer ’ and a cropper of ‘ fruits at 
the extremities ’ of its shoot growths, into 
one of the most prolific of eating Apples, by 
allowing the branches to run away freely, and 
spurring in the side shoots, that is, cutting 
these right back to two or three leaves at 
their base.” He further states that the trees, 
ten in number, are dwarfs, trained in sparse, 
open bush form, but omits to say what stock 
they are worked on, though some of the out¬ 
side branches are ten feet long, not trained 
upright, but on the slant, and that all the 
trees are a mass of flower, the blooms being 
remarkably large. He condemns the 
description given in the catalogues as shy and 
only bearing on the extremities oi its shoots, 
and advocates it being planted extensively in 
private, also commercial fruit gardens. There 
seems little to be gleaned from the treatment 
recorded that has not been practised by most 
fruit-growers for a great number of years, 
with the exception of allowing the main 
branches to grow at will, few varieties form¬ 
ing natural spur growths all the way up the 
leading shoot, unless the leader be annually 
checked in some form or other. An illustra¬ 
tion of his trees when laden with fruit later 
on should encourage extended culture of this 
delicious dessert Apple. Cornish Gilliflower 
was first brought to the notice of fruit¬ 
growers as far back as 1813, by Sir 
Christopher Hawkins, who sent it to the 
Horticultural Society of London, finding it in 
a cottage garden near Truro, but no record 
has been given how it got there or by whom 
it was raised. The variety has never been 
largely planted to my knowledge. Let us 
hope this new discovery of how to make it 
fruitful will tend to increase its culture a 
hundredfold. J. Mayne. 


Apple Warner’s King. 

One of your correspondents recently, refer¬ 
ring to a former note of mine on this variety', 
suggested that the trees were slow in coming 
into bearing; but this is not my experience, 
on the whole. One tree has certainly behaved 
in that way, but in other cases quite young 
trees have borne well. Though a large Apple 
(fruit weighing lib.being not at all uncommon 
in ordinary conditions), it is not what one 
would call a handsome fruit; in fact, it is 
somewhat ugly in appearance, and, though 1 
like to have a few big Apples, they are not, 
on the whole, so useful as those of a rather 
small size, and this particular variety is not 
a very good keeper. Of the non-sweet 
culinary Apples (unkindly denominated 
“giant Crabs” by some), I think there are few 
to compare with the fine old variety' Alfriston, 
an excellent cooker, a splendid keeper, and a 
handsome Apple, too, and which here in 
London, at any rate, does vfsry well. N. L. 
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Hardy Fruit Prospects. 

Many writers tell us that practically the 
Rear, Cherry, and Plum crop, in the open 
particularly, has been ruined by the late 
severe frosts experienced during the period 
the trees were in bloom, those growing against 
walls escaping to a certain extent. Doubtless, 
much of the blossom was spoilt, hut as all 
the flowers were not fully expanded at any 
given date, I think, on re-examination, it will 
he found that many of the trees have set a 
very fair crop, and that the crops of these 
three fruits will not be so bad as at first 
depicted. Plantations in low-lying districts 
naturally suffered most, yet here one may 
look forward to a partial crop, as the trees 
were somewhat sheltered from the cold, 
piercing northerly winds so prevalent just at 


the blossoming time. We must be thankful 
that all of our fruits do not flower so early 
as those three noted above, or the outlook 
would indeed be bad. In most seasons the 
Apple—the fruit of the masses—flowering 
during the latter part of April and early May 
in normal seasons, usually escapes those late 
spring frosts so destructive to all fruit 
blossom. From observation, there appears 
to be a good set ol these fruits generally, and 
it is to be hoped nothing will mar the good 
prospects of this important crop, the splendid 
summer weather during the best part of May 
being all in favour of a heavy crop. The 
trees, as a rule, were a mass of flower. 
Gooseberries are plentiful and selling at Is. 
per lb. in tlie open market on May 24th. 
Currants are also carrying heavy crops, and 
Strawberries likewise ; these latter would 
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Hardy Fruit. 

Those who have a few spare portable frames 
may anticipate the general crop of Straw¬ 
berries. Naturally, however, such treatment 
involves more work, but a gathering of early 
berries is appreciated. Apple trees, now in 
full bloom, foreshadow a good crop. Where 
Pear trees on walls are deficient of bloom, 
overcrowding of spurs and, consequently, of 
foliage may be safely inferred. / Notes of such 
ought to be taken with a view to correcting 
this congestion when pruning time again 
comes round. Time must be found somehow 
to provide copious supplies of moisture to 
Pears on the Quince, whether these are on 
walls or in the open. W. McGurrou. 

Balmar Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Seasonable Notes. 

I no not remember having seen the plants 
look better than they do this season so far. 
Since they were put into cold frames the 
weather has been all in their favour. Many 
varieties which I usually have to stop in 
April made so much progress as to indicate 
a natural break about then. At any rate, I 
ran the risk, and allowed them to go on, and 
so far there is nothing to regret, since the 
majority broke early in May, and the buds, 
with fair treatment, will come to time. Much 
the same has happened amongst varieties 
grown for natural second crowns. Occasion¬ 
ally one has to anticipate the last break 
about the middle of June by pinching the 
plants early in April, but not so this year. 
There is no doubt that where stopping can be 
avoided it is better for the plants. Shoots 
which follow on the appearance of a bud grow 
away more freely than when they are forced 
to appear by pinching out the growing points. 
Apart from the check which the plants 
receive in the latter case, there is the effect 
on the date of the appearance of the buds. I 
have timed several varieties, and find that 
where they break naturally within a fort¬ 
night or so of the date of stopping some of 
the same sorts, the buds on the untouched 
are the first to appear. In June some 
growers are apt to become anxious if those 
varieties that should bloom on natural first 
or second crowns are not showing signs of 
breaking for the last time. Not infrequently 
this coincides with the last potting, and to do 
any stopping just then is not to be com¬ 
mended, nor in the case of early propagated 
healthy plants is it necessary. The exercise 
of a little patience will in all likelihood be 
rewarded by the appearance of a bud long 
before the month is out, and, with the roots 
running freely in the new soil, the growths 
will develop rapidly, much more so than if 
they had been forced by stopping. Backward 
plants, of course, are an exception. They 
must be stopped, otherwise there is a danger 
of them being too late to be of any use. This 
stopping should be done in advance of potting 
if possible. Most of the 

Exhibition varieties will now be better in 
their flowering pots. Those intended to carry 
three blooms should be given a fair amount 
of room, 9-inch or 10-inch pots being suit¬ 
able. Medium growers and those intended 
for decoration are much better in rather 
smaller pots. I do not believe there is any 
advantage in using at this stage a fancy com¬ 
post. Chrysanthemums are not fastidious, 
but they demand substantial support. Tough 
fibrous loam supplies more than any other 
ingredient. It is a mistake to make it too 
fine, as in doing so most of the fibre is 
destroyed and the soil is robbed of half its 
value before it is used. Decayed manure in 
a fit state to handle, some bone meal, and 
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rather coarse old rubble in addition will 
make up a sound and lasting compost. The 
bulk should, however, be loam, the other 
ingredients being employed according to its 
substance and quality. All the pots should 
be well drained and the soil be made quite 
firm. This is important, since a loosely- 
potted plant is incapable of producing solid 
blooms. The exact degree of firmness depends 
upon the nature of the soil used. Heavy soil 
will need dealing with a lighter hand than 
one in which sand is plentiful. In most cases 
when the potting is finished the surface 
should not yield under ordinary pressure. 
Short-jointed wood will then follow, and will 
not fail in due course to ripen and 
to produce the desired type of bloom. 
With a view to affording light top-dressings 
later, space should be left when potting. It 
is also an advantage if the canes to support 
the growths can be put in position at the 
same time, thus preventing injury to the 
roots. More depends on the 

Watering of these plants than is generally 
realised. At no time should it be given 
unnecessarily. When the roots have worked 
their way to the sides of the pots the most 
critical stage has passed, but until then the 
utmost care is needed, otherwise a healthy 
root action may suffer a severe check. It 
may appear a trivial matter to many, never¬ 
theless it is one which successful growers 
never fail to guard against. I refer to the 
error of using water direct from well or main 
without previously being exposed to the air. 
This chills the roots at every application and 
cannot do them any good. The obvious 
remedy is to have a tank or cask near at 
hand, and to fill them last thing, so that 
before use the sun has an opportunity to air 
it. I 11 hot weather the foliage should be 
sprayed occasionally, and here again the 
value of aired water is apparent. If the 
plants can be grouped where protection from 
heavy rains can be given for two or three 
weeks after potting it will be found a great 
advantage, otherwise endeavour to place them 
in a position where there is a natural pro¬ 
tection from winds. 

The season of insect pests is now upon us. 
Green and black fly are amongst the most 
troublesome, but are easily kept in check by 
dusting the foliage over with tobacco powder 
or spraying with an approved insecticide. 


VEGETABLES. 

Outdoor Tomatoes. 

In a greenhouse, Tomatoes are most reliable, 
but in the open the weather makes for some 
uncertainty. Last season was not a good one, 
and only in some districts did the plants do 
any good. The whole secret of open-air 
culture lies in beginning with the right, type 
of plant. The season is too short to allow 
weaklings to gather strength and liear ripe 
fruit. It Is not safe to plant out until June, 
and by the middle of September the end of the 
growing season hits arrived. 

It is worth while with Tomatoes to go to a 
little trouble to find a sunny, sheltered posi¬ 
tion. If space on a south wall can be spared 
the garden does not contain a tietter spot, 
since to expose them to too much sunshine is 
an impossibility, for it is life to them. Fail¬ 
ing this, select the warmest corner, and pre¬ 
pare the ground by deep digging and moderate 
manuring. Almost as important as a 
sheltered site is a warm soil. That which is 
heavy is never so. It is too retentive of 
moisture, and, before it will gather and store 
heat, will bake and crack. A sandy medium 
inclined to the light side is the most to be 
desired. Hence the need for the addition of 
fine rubble, wood ashes, and leaf mould where 


necessary. At 2 feet apart the plants have 
ample space. The soil should be made quite 
firm about the roots, and a stout stake will be 
required for each. Discretion ought to be 
exej-cised in watering immediately after 
planting. So long as the soil remains moist, 
little, if any, will be required until the roots 
have begun to run freely. To apply water 
unnecessarily is to further chill the ground, 
and in the event of a cold spell setting in it 
will show itself on the plants. Whatever 
system of training may be adopted indoors, 
single-stemmed plants are the only service¬ 
able ones in the open. All the resources of 
the roots must be directed to the support of 
the head. Side-growths will push out from 
the axil of every leaf, but they must be 
promptly removed. In average seasons the 
flowers will set freely without assistance, but 
it may be desirable during very dull periods 
to go over them with a soft brush to disjierse 
the pollen. As the fruits swell more water 
will be required, but at no time should too 
much be given. It is a mistake to begin 
removing the foliage much before September. 
The plants can no more continue to grow 
without leaves than they can without roots; 
the two combine together to build up the 
plants and enable them to bear fruit. Of 
course there is a medium, and where che 
foliage is so dense as to hide the fruit it 
would be folly not to thin it out a little. But 
the wholesale cutting-off one often sees is a 
mistake, until the growing period has ceased 
and it becomes necessary to let every truss 
have the fullest exposure. The number of 
trusses on each plant depends to a great 
extent on the season. It is, however, much 
more satisfactory to have four ripe bunches 
of fruit than six and only half of them ripe. 
Consequently I am all in favour of finally 
stopping the plants at the end of August, so 
that all the support can be directed to the 
swelling of whatever fruit has set. Tomatoes 
are gross feeders and respond readily to'the 
use of liquid manure from the setting of the 
second truss. Later on, however, a good 
fertiliser lightly hoed in over the roots is 
helpful. In a favourable autumn it; is quite 
possible that all the fruits may ripen in the 
open, but, should it be necessary to take them 
indoors to complete the process, cut each truss 
with a fair amount of stem. The fruits will 
hang longer then without shrivelling. J. 


The Large White Cabbage Butterfly. 

This butterfly is very numerous at the 
present time. Every care must be taken to 
guard against attack. The healthier the 
plants, I find, the more they appear to attract 
this butterfly. It lays its eggs in clusters 
under the leaves of the plants. Some 
ardeners collect very dry dust, as fine as 
our abnost, and dash a small quantity into 
the heart of each plant while the latter is 
wet with dew ; this dislodges the caterpillars 
and they never give much trouble afterwards. 
Dry lime which has been long exposed to the 
air may also be used. A small quantity of 
tobacco powder mixed with the lime adds to 
its efficacy. All large leaves should be care¬ 
fully searched anil the clusters of eggs 
found there destroyed. G. G. B 


Soot for Cauliflowers. 

I always try to find time to transplant the 
young Cauliflowers and as many winter 
greens in variety as I possibly can into 
nursery beds prior to planting them in their 
final quarters. This spring I so treated a. 
batch of early Cauliflowers, but the soil in 
the nursery bed was very poor. In the 
absence of rain, water was applied regularly, 
and slugs soon became troublesome. I 
scattered soot freely on the young plants 
several times each week. G. G. B. 
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S OCIETIE S. 

Royal Horticultural Society. 

Chelsea Flower Show, May 24th, 25th, 26th, 1921. 


In spite of strikes and difficulties of rail 
transport and travel facilities the Chelsea 
Show of 1921 was not only more extensive 
than usual, but the quality of most of the 
exhibits was very good, and the crowd of 
interested visitors was steadily maintained, 
especially on the first two days. The arrange¬ 
ments made by the Royal Horticultural 
Society were superior to anything previously- 
known at Chelsea, the tents larger, lighter, 
more airy, and the passageways wider, and 


from the Embankment gate one came upon 
an herbaceous border, arranged by lady 
gardeners from May thorn Gardens, Rolven- 
don, containing many Lupins, Aquilegias, 
Pseonies, various silver-leaved plants, Violas, 
Lobelias, Helianthemums, etc., all pot-grown 
and plunged to represent a growing border. 
Adjoining this, Messrs. R, Tucker and Son 
had arranged a rock garden of weathered 
limestone, containing a small waterfall and 
pools and masses of suitable plants, including 


Violas, and a glorious wide-spreading group 
of Aquilegia glandulosa, which found favour 
in everyone’s eyes. Messrs. Waterer, Son, 
and Crisp, Ltd., also using weathered lime¬ 
stone, follow-ed with a bold escarpment 
planted with many good rock plants and 
shrubs ; a grass path wound round this and 
various other outcrops were planted with 
varieties of Mimulus, Delphinium nudicaule, 
Viola Black Knight, and a line lot of 
Pentstemon Menziesii Scouleri. Messrs. 
Whitelegg and Co., following on, had erected 
a bold background of well-weathered lime¬ 
stone crowned with a strong colony of Phlox 
Laphami and flanked by cool-looking ferns ; 
a stream gushed out between them and 
meandered to an oblong pool containing an 
island full of Primula Bulleyana, whilst 
Dianthus Atkinsoni, Veronica rupestris rosea, 



Rock and water garden built by Messrs. R. Wallace & Go. at the Chelsea Flower Show. 


at no time were serious crowding and con¬ 
gestion experienced. The weather was kind, 
too, and a visit on the opening day by the 
King and Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Mary, the Duke of York and Duke of 
Connaught, gave the show a good start. We 
believe that most of the exhibitors have reason 
to be satisfied with the arrangements made 
for their convenience, the weather, the attend¬ 
ance, and the resulting business that crowned 
the .efforts of at least the trade section of 
exhibitors being very good. 

Outdoor Exhibits. 

Hardy plants were again prominent and 
well represented and displayed. Starting 


Geranium grandiflorum, Ranunculus parnas- 
sifolius, and the rarely seen Polemonium 
carneum. Messrs. Clarence Elliott, Ltd., had 
arranged a series of slanting-out groups of 
similar stone for a background, interspersed 
with various dwarf Conifers; in front 
of this a sunk path, and in the fore¬ 
ground some fine outcropping and natural¬ 
looking boulders, between which small 
moraines sloped down to the sunk path. 
Numerous choice alpine plants, in¬ 
cluding Campanula AUioni, Myosotis 
rupieola, Viola heterophylla, V. Bertoloni, 
found suitable places, whilst in the back¬ 
ground were massed Geum Borisii and G. 
.Jeanie Ross, Dianthus neglectus, D. Old Rose, 
D. coesius, many good Primulas and mountain 


and many other rock plants. Conifers, and 
Maples found places on boulders, outcrops 
springing from the grassy valley sides, 
through which the stream found its way. 
Messrs. Pulham followed a similar ground 
idea in somewhat different style, and used 
their own stone in large, somewhat slab-sided 
blocks. Outcrops projected from undulating 
turfy slopes, water rushed from a massive 
rocky background and formed winding streams 
and pools, whilst various Conifers, Maples, 
and Azaleas helped to form breaks and back¬ 
grounds. A stone-built garden house and 
various stone ornaments were displayed upon 
adjoining ground. Capt. Symons Jeune had 
a really attractive and natural-looking piece 
of Cheddar hillside with brawling stream. 
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g>ool, turfy slopes, and picturesque outcrops 
.carrying good masses of various Semper- 
vivums and otlier rock plants, whilst the 
choice Saxifraga Tumbling Waters, Aquilegia 
glandulosa, Linum perenne, and Dodecatheons 
found suitable positions. Messrs. Kent and 
Brydon, using Yorkshire limestone, were the 
last in this long line of rock gardens with 
boulders, stream and pool and a sloping 
moraine. Roscocas, hardy Orchids, Trollius, 
a good group of Anemone sulphurea, and 
Veronica Hulkeana were specially noted. 
Messrs. R. Wallace had a very large exhibit, 
using Purbeck stone to make a very massive 
background in the Pulham style, over¬ 
shadowed by Pines and Rhododendrons. In 
the foreground were three pools at varying 
levels surrounded by grass walks, flanked in 
their turn by Azaleas, Maples, etc. Water¬ 
side and bog plants found suitable positions 
by the water margin. Mr. A. S. Gilliam, of 
Croydon, had a small formal garden of Somer¬ 
set stone, nicely conceived, but would have 
been better without the four small rockeries 
of red spar in the corners. Mr. Gilliam’s 
stone makes a good, sound paving, and is 
without the glitter of the York paving. A 
somewhat similar formal garden, but with a 
sunken centre, was constructed by Mr. Ernest 
Dixon, of Putney, who makes a speciality of 
•creating features of interest in town gardens 
and meets with considerable success. Messrs. 
Bunyard, of Maidstone, constructed a paved 
Iris garden with much too narrow walks and 
not very convincing realism. Mr. J. 
McDonald succeeded' in combining lawn and 
taller grasses into a distinctly pleasing group, 
grateful to the eye. Messrs. Robert Neal and 
Sons made a Purbeck stone rock garden upon 
a terrace, in front of which was a sunk garden 
surrounded by Rhododendrons and flowering 
shrubs, making a brilliant display, but fail¬ 
ing to strike that note of restfulness looked 
for in the garden, and which was achieved so 
completely in the formal sunk garden erected 
by Mr. Herbert Jones, of Bath : the combina¬ 
tion of soft grey stone walls, green turves, 
mauve and blue flowers made a perfect setting 
for an old stone well-head in the centre, and 
provided a picture of rest and peace to the eye 
and mind, surfeited with bright colours in 
kaleidoscopic disorder. 

Messrs. Carter had a circular temple 
arrangement of over-ornamented stone pillars. 
The ground idea was good, but the whole in 
colour and detail of finish was overdone. 
Messrs. Gaze, of Kingston, were responsible 
for an impossible rock garden, in which Ficus 
repens, Tradescantia zebrina, Nertera de- 
pressa, and American Agaves disputed pride 
of place with some excellent Saxifraga 
pyramidalis, whilst Mr. T. Whitworth, land¬ 
scape gardener, showed banks of freshly- 
quarried tufa stone behind white-painted 
garden railings. Messrs. Cheal, of Crawley, 
had a formal paved garden, rock borders suit- 
ably planted, banks of Rhododendrons, 
Japanese Maples, and clipped trees. Clipped 
trees were also shown by Messrs. Piper, of 
Bayswater, who also had a paved garden 
shaped like a funeral urn, viewed through an 
urn-shaped archway and an Iris garden 
between Thuja hedges. Messrs. Waterer, 
Son, and Crisp had a large group of inter¬ 
esting shrubs, including Nandina domestica, 
Japanese Maples. Ceanothus, Leptospermums, 
'Crinodendrons, Pittosporums, etc. Messrs. 
■Cutbush had a large group of clipped trees. 
Mr. L. R. Russell, of Richmond, showed 
flowering and ornamental shrubs, including 
Bay-trees, Azaleas, Maples, Standard Brooms, 
Zenobia speciosa, Vitis and Phormiums. 
Messrs. Fromow, Chiswick, had a large 
number of varieties of well-grown Japanese 
Maples. 

Exhibits in Tents. 

Sir. Allgrove had a very fine ground group, 
including Anchusa Opal, single Pneonies, 
Eremimis, etc., in a setting of coloured- 
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leaved Maples. His bog Primulas were very 
good. Sir. R. C. Notcutt had many fine 
standard Brooms, Viburnum plicatum 
Slariesi, various Heigelas, Staples, and bog 
Primulas, well arranged in a pleasing whole. 
Messrs. Bees, Ltd., had a very gay group of 
Lilies, Campanula Telham Beauty, Del¬ 
phiniums, Verbascums, Iris, Celmisius, and 
a very good strain of long-spurred Aquilegias. 
-Messrs. Harkness had Iceland Poppies, 
Lupins, u great mass of a single white Pieony, 
Pyrethrums, and Trollius. Slessrs. Wallace 
had a raised and paved crossways group, the 
four corner beds effectively filled with 
Eremuri, Iris. Lilies, Rhododendrons, an I 
Azaleas. Pipers had Clematis, Vitis. 
Japanese Maples, and Wistarias behind a 
low fence of silver-painted wirework, which 
did not add to the attraction of their group. 
Messrs, lieuthe had fine specimens of 
Embothrium coccineum, many rare Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Azaleas, and uncommon Shrubs, 
and in another tent manyclioiee alpine plants. 

Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, Ltd., had 
two more groups, one consisting largely of 
Irises, Lupins, bog Primulas, Pyrethrums, 
and Maples, whilst the other consisted of 
choice Azaleas and Rhododendrons. Messrs. 
Barr and Son had a large and pleasing group 
of Lupins. Tulips, Isatis glauca, Pieonies. 
and many other good things; whilst one of 
the greatest attractions in the tents was un¬ 
doubtedly a very fine group of well-flowered 
Clematis in many varieties by Messrs. Jack- 
man, of Woking. Messrs. Amos Perry fur¬ 
nished a very large group, consisting largely 
of hardy Ferns, used as a setting for a 
numerous display of Iris. From Christ¬ 
church Messrs. Maurice Prichard sent a very 
fine exhibit of many first-class rock plants 
and a big bank of cut flowers, including Del¬ 
phiniums, Anrhusas, Centaurias, Irises, and 
Aquilegias. 

Cut flowers were also exhibited by Messrs. 
Ladhams ; Miller, of Wisbech; Artindales, f 
Sheffield ; and Maxwell and Beale, who also 
had two small exhibits of rock plants. 
Messrs. Godfrey and Son had Oriental 
Poppies and Lupins set over a carpet of Viola 
cornuta purpurea. Mr. W. Wells, jun." 
brought a fine bank of Pyrethrums, Lupins, 
Oriental and Iceland Poppies, and Cen- 
tanreas, and Mr. R. Downer created quite a 
sensation by an exhibit of Lupinus poly- 
phyllus, containing some remarkably highly- 
coloured novelties. The Misses Hopkins 
furnished a rock garden exhibit ; Dr. McWatt 
had a very choice exhibit of many rare 
Primulas, well grown; Messrs. Tucker and 
Son had two or three small rock groups inter¬ 
spersed with herbaceous cut flowers ; Messrs. 
Bowel 1 and Skarratt had a large number of 
good alpine and rock plants in pots, and a 
number of good and rare alpine plants in 
pots were shown by Mr. Reg, Prichard, of 
Westmoors, who included some very well- 
grown Lewisias and many bright Mesembry- 
anthemums. Mr. Herbert Chapman and' 
Messrs. Ryders both showed early-flowering 
bulbous Irises in many fine varieties, well 
staged. Messrs. Carter Page furnished a 
small rock garden and Dahlia blooms, and 
Messrs. Cheal, of Crawley, had a similar but 
more extensive arrangement, also combining 
rock-work plants with an exhibit of brightly- 
coloured Dahlias. Messrs. Fletcher Bros, 
had a ground group of Rhododendrons 
and Conifers, and Messrs. Rogers, of South¬ 
ampton, had some choice dwarf-growing 
Conifers, the rare Philesia buxifolia. well 
flowered, some very bright branches of 
Embothrium coccineum. Crinodendron 
TTookeri, and other choice plants. The 
Donard Nursery Co. showed a much larger 
group of similar plants and Magnolias, Ribes 
speciosutn, Phormiums. and Leptospermums. 
Messrs. G. and A, Clark, of Dover, whose 
exhibit took the notice of King George 
lor several minutes, had a bright group 
of various new Astilbes, Eremurus, Trises. 
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Delphiniums, and Muscari plumosum 
monstrosum. 

Messrs. Clarence Elliott furnished a care¬ 
fully constructed rock garden planted with 
many choice alpines, including drifts of 
Dianthus neglectus, the rare Campanula 
Allioni. in fine form ; Viola lieterophylla. 
Bertoloni, and many other good plants, using 
the dwarf Juniperus hibernica compressa and 
other dwarf conifers to emphasise the out¬ 
crops of rock. Messrs. Bakers, of Wolver¬ 
hampton. had heavy masses of Cytisus Dalli- 
morei. Lupinus poly phy Hus. Erigerons, 
Trollius. and their new Geum Lady Strathe- 
den. and Messrs. Rich and Co., B'>th. brought 
an exhibit of cut flowers, chiefly Pyrethrums. 
Thalictrums. and Lupins, with a foreground 
of Violas. Pansies, and Pinks. 

Roses. 

These, as on former occasions, occupied 
prominent positions. Very beautiful were 
many of the tall weeping Wichuraiana forms, 
which were effectively employed either as a 
background or as a relief to the dwarfer 
kinds, their imposing and graceful heads of 
blossom falling over those of lower stature, 
the dwarf Polyanthas creating a feast of 
colour in their numerous variety. Others 
were used to clothe pillars and arches, where 
their soft pink and white or rich red flowery 
clusters were extremely effective. With few 
exceptions the arrangement was very good, 
and the great numbers of valuable H.T. s, of 
which many new and lovely kinds were 
shown, illustrated the untiring efforts of our 
raisers. 

An excellent arrangement was put up by 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 
in which well-flowered examples of American 
Pillar, Hiawatha, Scarlet Climber, and pink 
and white Dorothy Perkins were used as a 
background. This firm showed their new H.T. 
Florence, an immense silvery-pink flower, 
delightful in the bud stage and apparently 
of vigorous constitution. Others of quality 
were Maud, with buds of a rich coral red; 
Charm, a pretty reddish-orange flower, has 
fine upstanding trusses ; Mrs. Chas. Hunter, 
Willowmere,. Aspirant, Mareel Rouyer, a 
vigorous deep apricot-coloured Rose. Souv. 
de Gustave Pratt, a grand bedding kind, and 
Candeur Lyonnaise were also remarked. 
Messrs. Ben. Cant, Old Rose Gardens, Col¬ 
chester, put UD a collectiont of very fine 
hlooms, comprising many of sterling quality. 
Barked hv Ramblers, this firm displayed a 
central mass of their splendid crimson Rose 
Covent Garden, a Rose with firm, glossy 
foliage and elegant, shapely buds. F. J. 
Grootendorst, a red hybrid Rugosa, was 
noted, also the new Rev. F. Page Roberts, of 
Mareclial Neil colour, the blooms large and 
full ; Constance Casson, with large globular 
rich carmine blooms ; Padre, Golden Ophelia, 
Colcestra, Esme, and the lovely single Mer¬ 
maid were olliers of note. Messrs. Laxton, 
Bedford, exhibited a central group of 
Laxton's Crimson Orleans, deeper in colour 
than the more familiar form of this Rose. 
Surrounding this group were six small groups 
of the new Laxton’s Pink Delight, of which 
the flowers are large, but show a trace of 
purple in them which does not add to the 
effect. .Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son, Higli- 
gate, had a gracefully-arranged group, com¬ 
posed entirely of well-flowered examples ol 
R. Wichuraiana rising from a ground work 
of R. polyantha. The effect was good and 
unusual. The former included American 
Pillar. Mrs. F. W. Flight, Hiawatha, and 
Dorothy Perkins. Among the Polyantha 
forms were Edith Cavell, Orleans, Catherine 
Zeimet, Juliana, and Mrs. W. LI. Cutbush. 
Messrs. Chas. Turner, Slough, put up a large 
group, which included standards of various 
types. Many of the better-known Roses were 
shown here, including Frau Karl Druschki. 
Caroline Testout, Hugh Dickson, Ellen 
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I’oulson, Miss F. Mitten, Echo, a large and 
free-flowered semi-double pink. The new 
Wichuraiana, Fairy Queen, an exceedingly 
pretty rose, was well shown. The flowers are 
"kite, with a yellow base and prominent 
yellow stamens. Others noted were MrB. G. 
Shawyer, Souv. de Pierre dotting (a pretty 
rose), Queen Alexandra. Golden Emblem, 
Koster s Orleans. Mme. Abel Chatenay, and 
many other Tea and Polyantha Hoses. ' 

Rev. J. H. Pemberton. Havering atte- 
Bower. Romford, had Rosa multiflora grandi- 
flora. Havering Rambler. R. spinosissima, 
K. altaica. Ruth, Jessie, Pemberton’s White 
Rambler, but the flowers had been so'badly 
knocked about that their effect was partially 
destroyed. Messrs. Geo. Prince, Oxford, 
had a nice table of Roses, which, however, 
were scarcely equal to some of the admirable 
exhibits we have seen in former years from 
this Arm. . The kinds were nevertheless well 
chosen, and included a lovely vase of Rich¬ 
mond. Harrisoni, a handsome decorative 
yellow flower, semi-double, and produced 
along the branches, was freely staged. A 
beautiful vase of Lady Hillingdon was among 
the good things in this group, and the lovely 
R. la-vigata var. sinica Anemone was shown. 
Mme, Abel Chatenay, Mermaid. Ophelia, 
Molly Sharnian Crawford, Melody. Irish 
Elegance, and Mrs. Herbert Stevens, a lovely 
white flower of the Niphetos type, were 
among others noted. 

Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, had a large 
group, in the centre of which were festoons of 
Shalimer, Excelsa. and Paradise, the last a 
pretty single pink Wichuraiana ; also 
standards of Chatillon, semi-double, pale 
pink. Rosa Moyesi. Princess Mary, a large, 
fragrant single red flower, added additional 
interest to this effective display. Ophelia 
was shown in excellent condition. Groups 
of Polyantha Roses were effectively arranged 
at the corners of this exhibit, and great 
clusters of Lady Hillingdon revealed the 
splendid decorative qualities of this graceful 
rose. Pillars were clothed with Minnehaha 
and standards of White Dorothy drooped 
their flowery branches over a sea of Poly¬ 
anthus, which included Gruss an Aachen, 
Edith Cavell, Lafayette, Orleans, and others. 
Messrs. Paul and Sons, The Old Nurseries, 
theshunt, employed tall and profusely- 
flowered standards of the Wichuraiana class 
in the rear of a most imposing and well- 
arranged group, which contained many beau¬ 
tiful kinds of sterling quality. A very fine 
specimen of the pale pink Wichuraiana. 
Ethel, was effectively placed near the central 
front of this handsome group. Attractive, too, 
were the well-flowered standards of Lemon 
Pillar, Snow Queen, and the dark red Mme. 
Victor Verdier. The Premier, a single pale 
pink flower, was a Rese we made note of, also 
Oheshunt Pillar, the dark velvety red 
Chateau de Clos Yougeot, and Mrs. H. 
Morse, a handsome full pink flower. Francis 
Oaunt. Mrs. Waddell (a first-rate garden 
Rose). Mme. 0. Chambaud, Lady Alice 
Stanley. Louise Orette, Gen. Superior A. 
Jansen, Candeur Lyonnaise (a grand white 
flower). Magnolia, Clovent Garden, and Mrs. 

C. Russell were all Roses of merit. 
Fragrance, too—not the least important 
quality of a good Rose—was very much in 
evidence here. 

Vegetables and Fruit. 

Visitors who hahitually patronise the great 
spring exhibition of garden products pro- \ 
moted by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and held at. the Royal Hospital Gardens, 
Chelsea, look forward to having presented for 
their edification the newest and best of both 
vegetables and fruit that can be produced at 
this season of the year. In pre-war times 
their wishes were more easily anticipated and 
gratified in regard to both than, owing to 
circumstances which it is unnecessary to 
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mention here, have of Mate years been 
possible, consequently a falling-off in the 
number of exhibitors has become only too 
apparent. But paucity of numbers has 
happily not in any way led to any deteriora¬ 
tion in regard to the quality of the exhibits 
staged, both on previous and on the present 
occasions. That the same high standard of 
quality is maintained was evidenced by the 
two splendid collections of vegetables staged 
by the Messrs. Sutton and Mr. Beckett, 
gardener to the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Alden- 
ham House, Elstree ; the magnificent, group 
of pot-grown fruit trees arranged by the 
Messrs. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth ; the 
extensive collection staged by The King’s 
Acre Nursery Co., Ltd., Hereford; and the 
splendid display of ripe and luscious Straw¬ 
berries attractively arranged by the Messrs. 
Laxt.on, of Bedford. 

Messrs. Sutton’s collection of vegetables, 
if not so extensive in regard to numbers and 
varieties as that staged by Mr. Beckett, was 


perfect in every detail. The various examples 
of Cauliflowers, Peas, Tomatoes, French 
Beans, Potatoes, and other vegetables were 
perfect specimens, and were in that stage of 
development when they are best suited or fit 
for consumption. When to this is added the 
fact that the whole were daintily and attrac¬ 
tively set up, those who had not the privilege 
of seeing this fine exhibit may know that it 
was one of no ordinary merit. In Mr. 
Beckett’s collection many of the examples 
staged were perhaps a trifle too large, and 
contained, in addition to the ordinary run 
of vegetables usually available at this 
season, Aubergines, Kohl-rabi, Capsicums, 
Celery, and Wax-pod Beans. It is question¬ 
able if there were not too many varieties 
staged in the space they occupied. All the 
same, it was a remarkable exhibit, and re¬ 
flects the greatest credit on the grower. 

The Messrs. Rivers’ fruit trees were in all 
cases freely cropped, and consisted of 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums. -Those first 
named carried large and handsomely- 
coloured fruits, among which Peregrine, 
Duke of York, Early Rivers, and a seedling 
Nectarine were the outstanding features. 
Blue Rock Plums and Figs in pots served to 
complete this meritorious exhibit, in which 
cultural skill of the highest order was 
prominently displayed. Trees carrying 
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highly-coloured fruits of Red Astoria Apple 
characterised the group set up by the King's 
Acre Nurseries, Hereford. 

In Messrs. Laxton’s exhibit ripe Straw¬ 
berries, both on plants in pots and in baskets, 
were arranged in a circular group amidst 
foliage and a few flowering plants for the 
sake of effect and variety. The berries in aJl 
cases were not at ail coarse and well 
coloured. The new variety, Sir D. Haig, was 
a prominent feature. This is considered by 
the raisers to be superior to King George and 
Royal Sovereign, both in earliness and 
flavour, and it evidently lias a great future. 
Others calling for comment are Laxtonian, 
a fine dark coloured, firm-looking fruit, and 
a good cropper; Tit bit, said to possess an 
exquisite flavour ; and Sir D. Beatty. 

The Messrs. Spooner, of Hounslow, 
arranged a group of pot-grown cordon 
Currants and Gooseberries outdoors and 
Miss Eleanor Sinclair Rohde designed and 
planted a formal garden (a sundial being in 


the central bed) with culinary and medicinal 
herbs which proved a great source of interest 
to numbers of visitors. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, CHELSEA SHOW, 1921. 

LIST OF AWARDS. 

Sherwood Cup Jor the best exhibit in the Show.— 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, for florists' flowers. 

" Daily Graphic ” Challenge Cup for Rock Garden.— 
Messrs. R. Tucker, Oxford. 

Orchid Challenge Cup for Amateurs.—Mr. J. J. 
Joicey, The Hill, Witley (Gar., J. MacKny). 

Silver Gilt Flora.—D r. Miguel Lacroze, Roehampton 
(Gar.. M. Taylorl. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.—M r. E. R. Ashton, TunbTidge 
Wells (Gar., H. Varnum). 

MEDALS FOR ORCHIDS. 

Gold.—M essrs. Armstrong and Brown. Tunbridge Wells; 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath; Messrs, 
•J. and A. MeBean, Cooksbridge; Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
Bart.. Reigate (Gar.. J. Collier); Baron Bruno Schroder, 
Englefield Green (Gar., J. C. Shill). 

Lintjley.— Baron Bruno Schroder (Gar., J. C. Shill). 

Silver Gilt Flora.—M essrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield; Messrs. Sander. St. Albans; Mr. Pantia Ralli, Ash- 
stead Park. Surrey (Gar.. S. Fames). 

Silver Gilt Banksian. —Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham; Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough; Messrs. 
Mansell and Hatcher, Leeds. 

Silver Flora.—M j. II. Ilixon, Wandsworth Common. 

MEDALS FOR EXHIBITS IN THE 
OPEN AIR. 

Gold.—M r. Herbert Jones. Combe Down, Bath, lor 
Formal garden: Mr. B. II. B. Symons-Jeune, Knightsbridge, 
for Rock garden; Mr. R. Tucker, Oxford, for Rock garden, 
Messrs. R, Wallace and Co.. Tunbridge Wells, for Root 
and water garden. 
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Silver Gilt Flora.—M r. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, 
for Rock garden; Messrs. Fulham and Song, Newman Street, 
W.. for Koek garden: Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp. 
Twyford, for Rock garden; Messrs. G. G. Whitelegg and 
Co., Chislehuret, for Rock garden: Messrs. J. Cheat and 
Sona, Crawley, for Formal garden; Mr. J. MacDonald, 
Harpenden, for Grasses. 

Silver Gilt Grenfell.—M essrs. J. Carter and Co., 
Raynes Park, for Formal garden. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.— Messrs. Kent and Brydon, 
Darlington, for Rock garden; Messrs, J. Waterer, Sons, 
and Crisp, for Trees, shrubs, and topiary. 

Silver Flora.—M essrs. R. Neal and Son. Wandsworth, 
for Formal garden; Messrs. W. Cutbuah and Son, High- 
gate, for Topiary and shrubs; Messrs. J. Piper and Son, 
Bayswater, for Topiary and Japanese trees. 

Silver Grenfell.—-M essrs. J. Cheal and Sons. lor 
Clipped trees; Mr. L. R. Russell, for Flowering shrubs. 

Silver Banksian. —Messrs. W. II. Gaze and Sons, Ltd., 
Kingston, for Rock garden; Mr. E. Dixon, Putnev, for 
Formal garden: Messrs. Fromow and Sons, Chiswick, lor 
Japanese Maples; Maythain Gardens. Rolvenden. lor 
Herbaceous border. 


MEDALS FOR EXHIBITS IN THE TENTS. 

Gold. —Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, for Carna¬ 
tions; Messrs. J. Carter and Co., for Flowering plants: 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, for Flowering and 
ornamental shrubs; Me3sra. A. Dickson and Sons, Belfast, 
for Sweet Peas; Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, lor 
Sweet Peas: Hon. Vicary Gibbs. Aldenham House, Elstree 
(Gar., E. Beckett), lor Vegetables; Messrs. G. Paul and 
Son. Cheshunt, for Roses; Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield. Irises 
and lern6; Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, for Herbaceous; 
Messrs. Rivers and 8on, Sawbridgeworth, for Fruit trees 
in pots; Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for Stove plants; 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for Vegetables; Messrs. R. Wallace 
and Co., Tunbridge Wells, for Herbaceous plants; Messrs. 

J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Rhododendrons and Azaleas; 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for Florists' flowers. 

Silver Lindley. —The Hon. Vicary Gibbs for Vegetables. 
Silver Knightian. —Laxton Bros., Bedford, for Straw¬ 
berries. 

Silver Gilt Flora. —Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Slough, for 
Hardy flowers; Messrs. Artindale and Son. Sheffield, for 
Herbaceous and Eremuri; Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, for Herbaceous; Messrs. Bee’s. Ltd., Cheater, for 
Herbaceous, etc.; Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, 
for Begonias and Delphiniums; Messrs, G. Bunyard and 
Co., Maidstone, for Irises; Messrs. Ben Cant and Son, 
Colchester, for Roses; Messrs. Cheal and Sons, for Flowering 
treea and shrubs; Mr. Clarence Elliott, for Alpines; Mr. 

C. Englemann, Saffron Walden, for Carnations; Mr. Elisha 
J. Hicks, Twyford, for Roses; Messrs. G. Jackman and 
Sons, Woking, for Clematis; Dr. John MacWatt, Duns, 
N.B.. for Primulas; Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge. for 
Flowering shrubs; Messrs. W. Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, for Roses; Messrs. J. Peed and Son, West Norwood, 
for Caladiums, Gloxinias, etc.; Mr. M. Prichard, Christ¬ 
church. for Alpines; Miss E. Rohde and Mrs. Grieve lor 
Herb garden; Mr. C. Turner. Slough, for Roses. 

Silver Gilt Grenfell. —Messrs. Ryder and Son, St. 
Albans, for Flowering shrubs. 

Silver Gilt Banksian. —Messrs. Barr and Sons for 
Iris; Messrs. G. and A. Clark. Dover, for Herbaceous; 
Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, for Roses; King’s Acre 
Nurseries, Hereford, for Fruit trees; Messrs. B. Ladhams, 
Ltd., Southampton, for Hardy flowers: Laxton Bros.. Bed¬ 
ford. for Strawberries; Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, lor 
Herbaceous' Mr. G. Reuthe, Keaton, for Alpines. 

Silver Flora. —Mr. R. Bolton, Halstead, Essex, for 
Sweet Peaa; Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., for Herbaceous; 
Sir William Cain. Wargrave (Gar., C. Moore), for Carna¬ 
tions; Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co., London Wall for 
Flowering plants; Mr. A. Dawkins. 408, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, for Schizanthus; Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin¬ 
burgh, for Antirrhinums; Donard Nursery Co., Newcastle, 
co. Down, for New and rare shrubs; Mr. ,T. Douglas. Great 
Bookham, for Carnations; Messrs. Godfrey and Son. 
Exmoutl), for Flowering plants; Messrs. Maxwell and Beale. 
Broadstone, for Herbaceous: Messrs. J, Piper and Son, for 
Clematis: Mr. R. Prichard, Wimborne, for Alpines; Mr. 

G. Reuthe, for Flowering shrubs; Messrs. W. II. Rogers 
and Son. Southampton, for Alpines; Mr. L. R. Russell, for 
Stove plants; Messrs. Sander, for Stove plants; Mr. J. 
Stevenson. Wimborne, for Sweet Peas; Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., for Carnations; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
for Herbaceous; Messrs. E. Webb and Sons. Stourbridge, for 
Flowering plants: Mr. W. Wells, jun., Merstham, for 
Herbaceous. 

Silver Grenfell. —Messrs. Bakers’. Ltd., Codsall, for 
Herbaceous; Messrs. Bowel 1 and Skaratt, Cheltenham, for 
Herbaceous; Mr. Reginald J. Cass. Taunton, for Pelar¬ 
goniums. etc.: Messrs. Cheal and Sons, for Alpines; Mr 

H. Clarke Taunton, for Violas; Messrs. W. Cutbush and 
Son, for Carnations; Messrs. Dobbie and Co., for Tulips; 
Mr. H. N. Ellison, West Bromwich, for Cacti, ferns, etc.: 
Fletcher Bros., Chertsey. for Rhododendrons and Conifers; 
Mr. C. II Herbert, Birmingham, for Pinks; Mr. Hugh 
Mann, Rotherfield, for Hydrangeas; Messrs. Maxwell and 
Beale, for Alpines; Messrs. J. Piper and Son, for Alpines; 
Mr. George Prince, Longworth, Berks, for Roses; Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., for Australian plants; Messrs. R. 
Tucker and Son for Alpines; Yokohama Nursery Co., 
Kingaway, W.C., lor Japanese trees and gardens 

Silver Banksian.— Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech 
for flowering plants; Mr. E. II. Causer, Chingford for 
Flowering plants and ferns; Mr. J. Forbes. Hawick for 
Pansies. Violas Stocks, Statice; Messrs. Darkness and Sons 
Bedale, for Herbaceous; Messrs. K. Luxford and Co. 
Harlow for Carnations; Messrs. Rich and Co., Bath, for 
Hardy flowers; Mr. L. R Russell, for Amaryllis; Messrs. 
Kvder and Son Ltd., for Ins; Messrs. Storrie and Storrie 
Glencxrse Perth, lor Cinerarias; Messrs. G. G. WliiteloRi! 

Co U,'°I Inses: 4 u hrey F. Wootton, Esq., K.C., Epsom 
(Gar., W. Lamson), for Pelargoniums. 

CERTIFICATED NEW PLANTS. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

To Odra. Mods Marion Worsiey, from Messrs. Armstrong 
and Brown, Tunbridge Wells; Odontoelo&sum crispo Solon 
Larminetta from Messrs. J. and A. MeBean; Brasao- 
Cattleva Mrs. J. Leerpan Dell var., from Baron Bruno 
Schroder; Sophro-Loelio-Cattleya Prince Ilirohlto, from 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 

To Odontoglossum crispum Victor Newton, from Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown; Odontoglossum St. George var. 
Albion, from Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stoke Newington; Odontioda 
Grenadier var. Glow, from Messrs. Sander, St. Albans- 
Brasso Laelio Cattleya Jupiter var. Zeus, from Messrs. 
Sander; Oncidinm Papilio Charleswortbi. from Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co; Laelio Cattleya Champion from 
Messrs. Sanders; Miltonia Prince Imperial. from 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co.; Brasso-Laelio Cattleya Jupiter 
var. Lipon. from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co.; Odonto- 
glogsum crispum Ada Evans, from Messrs. J. and A. 
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MeBean; Odontoglossum eximium Leonora, from Messrs. 

J. and A. MeBean. 

Cultural Commendation. —To Lt.-Col. Sir George 
nolford, K.C.V.O., for Laelio-Cattleya Imperatrix Regina. 

MEDALS. 

Lindley.— To Messrs. J. and A'. MeBean, Cuckfield, for 
Odontoglossum crispo Solon Carminetta; Sophro Ladio 
C-attleya Prince Ilirohito, from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. 

Silver Gilt Lindley. —To Mr. J. E. Shill, gardener to 
Baron Schroder, for culture. 

SCIENTIFIC TENT. 

MEDALS. 

Silver Gilt Lindley.—T o Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Ramsbottom for microphotographs of Orchid germination 
and the bacterial agencies assisting it. 

Silver Lindley. —Horticultural Education Association 
C. F. Lawrence, Countv Education Office*, Northampton), 
or an educational exhibit, including maps and diagrams. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

To Primula helodoxa, from Mr. L. de Rothschild, Exbury, 
Southampton (Gar., Mr. F. Kneller). 

AWARD OF MERIT. 

To Iris Banzai, from Messrs. H. Chapman, Ltd.. Rye; Rose 
Florence, from Messrs. W. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 

N.; Rosa polyantha Juliana, from Messrs. W. Cutbush and 
Son, Ilighgate; Azalea Kurume Suijohi, from Messrs. Piper, 
Bayswater; Azalea Kurume Shin Seikai. from Messrs. 
Piper; Carnation Kelso, from Mr. J. Douglas, Bookham; 
Carnation Bookham Scarlet, from Mr. J. Douglas: Carnation 
Bookham Salmon, from Mr. J. Douglas; Lithosfermum 
prostratum album, from Mr. II. Morris, Earlham Hall, 
Norwich; Aster Alpinus Wargrave var., from Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp. Bagshot; Rhododendron Hugo de 
Vries, from Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells; 
Rhus Cotinus foliis purpureia, from Mr. R. C. Not¬ 
cutt, Woodbridge; Lupinus polypbyllus Sunshine, from 
Messrs. Waterer. Sons, and Crisp; Lupinus polyphyllus 
Tunic, from Mr. G. Downer, Drayton, Chichester; Lupinus 
polyphyllus Pink Pearl, from Mr. G. Downer; Azalea 
Kurume Tstua Monii, from Messrs. Pipers, Ltd.; Dracaena 
Deremensia Bansei, from Mr. C. F. Bause. 

Sundries. 

The majority of the firms in the country 
manufacturing and dealing in horticultural 
sundries of all descriptions took advantage of 
the occasion to make an effective display of 
their wares, the stands and sites occupying 
the two avenues, the trees of which furnished 
very grateful shade from the sun’s rays. 
Following will be found a few notes relative 
to those exhibits calling for special attention 
and given in alphabetical order : — 

Arol, Ltd. —This firm, of Paddock Wood, 
Kent, formerly known as E. A. White, Ltd., 
had the “ Abol ” spraying syringe well in 
evidence, also the non-poisonous “ Abol ” 
Insecticide, and other specialities in the way 
of weed-killer, lawn sand, shading, and 
sprayers. 

Allwood Bros. —The Haywards Heath 
nursery firm, noted for their Carnation novel¬ 
ties, had on view on their stand a number of 
sundries and labour-saving devices for 
growers. . 

Automatic Utilities Company. —A May 
such as we have experienced gives point to 
the “ mist ” system of watering operated by 
this company, whose address is 110, South¬ 
wark Street, London, S.E. Another device 
exhibited and explained was the “ Min¬ 
neapolis Heat Regulator.” It is in three 
parts. A thermostat placed on the wall con¬ 
trols the temperature; a clock automatically 
registers the temperature; and a motor, 
operated by the thermostat, opens and closes 
the dampers of the heating plant whenever 
the temperature varies one degree. If it is 
desired to keep a glasshouse at 80 degrees, the 
pointer is turned to that degree. The instant 
the temperature falls one degree below 80 an 
electric current is made, opening the draughts 
of the heating plant. As soon as the tempera¬ 
ture regains its level, the draughts auto¬ 
matically close. 

Boulton and Paul.— Three spaces were 
occupied by the exhibits of thi,s Norwich firm 
of horticultural builders. These comprised 
greenhouses replete with heating systems, 
garden frames of several sizes, and garden 
seats, the whole giving that appearance of 
high-class construction which distinguishes 
their work and makes their products things of 
beauty as well as of utility. 

Edward Cook and Co., Ltd.— A feature of 
plant and fruit tree spray materials and in¬ 
secticides generally was made at the stand of 


this firm, whose address is Bow, London, E. 
These include their “ nicotine ” spray, a con¬ 
centrated compound of soft soap, nicotine, 
quassia, liver of sulphur, etc. “ Cook’s 
Universal Fertiliser ” is the name of their 
special chemical manure, and they have their 
own sticky banding material which comes into 
use later in the season. 

Wm. Cooper and Nephews, Ltd., of Berk- 
liamsted, made an attractive display by the 
use of coloured posters drawing attention to 
their numerous horticultural preparations, 
and the literature included “ Cooper’s Horti¬ 
cultural Guide,” which, besides listing their 
well-known specialities, includes a useful 
garden calendar with advice on timely, spray¬ 
ing operations. Included among their 
materials may be mentioned Cooper’s Nico¬ 
tine (V2) Summer Fluid, for spring and 
summer work when trees are not in bloom ; 
Mildew (Y2k) Fluid for rose, strawberry, and 
other mildews, and strawberry leaf spot ; and 
A.S. Fluid, for aphis, apple sucker, and scale 
insects. Pure Arsenate of Lead and Weedi- 
cede are also Cooper’s named introductions, 
and other articles offered are Tomarite (a lion- 
poisonous spray fluid). Fumigating Fluid (for 
insect pests in glasshouses), the tree-banding 
Tactile, and the soil fumigant Apterite. 
Spraying machines and Cooper’s Spray 
Diffuser, a useful little hand spray, were also 
on exhibition. 

Corry and Co., Ltd., Bedford Chambers, 
Covent Garden, W.O., exhibited among 
other manufactures a number of special 
washes and dressings for fruit trees and 
plants, including the insecticide “ Niquas,” 
Corry’s Extract of Quassia Nicotine, lawn 
sand, and fertilising compounds. 

Four Oaks Spraying Machinb Co.— 
Several well-known types of spraying, lime¬ 
washing, and disinfecting machines were ex¬ 
hibited by this firm of Sutton Coldfield, Bir¬ 
mingham. There were knapsack sprayers of 
external and internal type, and pneumatic¬ 
ally operated ; larger machines on wheels for 
heavy work ; and at the other end of the scale 
tlie small pneumatic sprayer of forex brass 
alloy, which can be carried in one hand and 
worked by pressure of the thumb. M any 
gardens could do with one o{ this convenient 
size these aphis-stricken days. 

Hawker and Botwood, Ltd., of Grays, 
Essex, at Stand 83, displayed samples of the 
“ three best garden helps ”—Sox, Rectisoil. 
and Dyoweed, which are respectively non- 
poisonous insecticide, soil insecticide and 
steriliser, and weed killer. Sox is supplied 
either as a fluid or in tablet form, the latter 
being recommended for greenhouse and hot¬ 
house use. The well-known Guernsey growers, 
Messrs. Mauger, have testified that " Recti¬ 
soil is a wonderful discovery,” allowing crops 
to be produced such as they had never before 
seen on the property on which this material 
had been used. 

Hughes, Bolckow, and Co., Ltd., of 
Battleship Wharf, Blyth, exhibited a varied 
range of garden seats, tables, chairs, rose 
bowers, trellis work, and other garden furni¬ 
ture, made of old battleship teakwood taken 
from the training ship H.M.S. “ Britannia,” 
upon which many of our naval officers learned 
the rudiments of their honourable calling. 

Jeyes’ Sanitary Compounds Company. 
Ltd., of 64, Cannon Street, London, had a 
stand exhibiting samples of horticultural 
washes and sprays, some non-poisonous, others 
containing nicotine, etc.., for green-fly and 
. other insect pests and fungous diseases. 

Chas. P. Kinnell and Co., Ltd. —A con¬ 
siderable area of ground was covered by the 
exhibits of this company, of 65, Southwark 
Street, S.E., and altogether it was a notable 
display of boilers and heating apparatus, 
pumping outfits, etc. The exhibit* included 
installations of beating apparatus for glass- 
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houses and observatories of the “ Rocliford ” 
and "Bisson” tubular types; sectional 
boilers for any purpose and position, as the 
“ Horse Shoe ” ; and such other necessary 
appurtenances for nursery and garden work 
as pump outfits, “ Norwich ” valves for 
stand-pipes, hose, and taps, etc. 

The Molassinf. Co., Ltd., Temple Avenue, 
Greenwich, S.E., who were at Stand 43, 
showed samples of their speciality “ Rito,” 
which as a fertiliser has achieved remarkable 
results in gardens and allotments wherever 
tried, and is in great demand. 

Mosi) Nickel Co., Ltd. —The horticultural 
section of this firm, 39, Victoria Street, S.W., 
had their stand a little away from the Lime 
Avenue, on the grass, and a charming display 
was made of their Blighty Spraying Mixture 
for potatoes, tomatoes, roses, etc. A circular 
stand had been erected, painted in blue and 
white, while pink and blue flowers were intro¬ 
duced for completing the decorative effect, the 
plants used being blue Hydrangeas and 
Dorothy Perkins Rambler roses. All around, 
within the garden rails, were specimens of the 
various plants and vegetables upon which 
“ Blighty ” Burgundy mixture can be used. 

Murphy and Son, Ltd. —The principal ex¬ 
hibits of this Mortlake (Sheen Lane) firm 
were the “ Alvesco ” brand of fertilisers and 
spray fluids, including a hop wash, nicotine 
petroleum emulsion for “ red spider,” 
“ woolly aphis,” etc., combined soil fumigant 
and fertiliser powder for julus worms and 
nematoda. 

Prentice Bros., Ltd., of Stowmarket, ex¬ 
hibited their special horticultural fertilisers 
of several sorts, including the original 
Ichthemic guano, which is so much in favour 
with cucumber growers, and is known to give 
remarkable results at Worthing in bringing 
along the earliest produce ; “ Tomorite,” their 
special tomato fertiliser; and “ Yegetite,” 
which is used for vegetables in general. 
Specimens of flowers, vegetables, and fruit 
grown with the aid of their fertilisers 
decorated the stand. 

Price’s Patent Candle Co., Ltd., of 
Battersea, devoted their exhibits to horticul¬ 
tural specialities. Among them were Gishurst 
•Compound, the insecticide with over lialf-a- 
century’s reputation among gardeners 
(amateur and professional) ; soft soap and 
quassia mixtures; and Gishurstine, a water¬ 
proof preparation of proved value. 

G. and W. Purser, Ltd. —This firm, of 
Nelson House, 15, Charles Street, E.C., dis¬ 
played a variety of garden hose and fittings, 
syringes, both ordinary arid spraying, and 
fluids. 

H. Pattisson and Co., 6 , Greyhound Lane, 
Streatham. exhibited a range of their-well- 
known horse shoes for use in gardens and on 
lawns, golf courses, cricket grounds, etc. 
Much (interest was aroused by their 
" Pluviette ” patent automatic water dis¬ 
tributor, and the Pattisson “ Graduator 
Distributor ” for top-dressing with powder 
fertilisers. 

Ransomes, Sims, and Jefferies, Ltd., of 
Ipswich, at Stand 55c, made a feature of their 
lawn-mowers of various sizes. The types on 
view included hand lawn-mowers such as the 
popular “ Lion,” and others for donkey, 
horse, and motor power. 

Sanders and Co., of 365-367, Euston Road, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., made a fine display of 
their garden ornaments. Some charming 
designs of simple, inexpensive birds' baths 
and small fountains were included, together 
with sundials and vases of all sizes and 
designs, and executed in the firm’s imperish¬ 
able reinforced stone. It may be recalled 
that Messrs. Sanders and Co. erected in 
Regent’s Park and Hyde Park over fifty 
years ago some of the large ornamental vases 
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and figures, and these at the present time 
are still intact and in perfect condition, 
speaking well for the durability and sound¬ 
ness of the material. Some unique weather- 
vanes were also exhibited. A booklet, freely 
illustrated, will be sent on request to any 
readers who may desire to beautify their 
garden by having a sundial or birds’ bath. 

Stonfhouse Works Co. — Spraying 
machines and syringes, fertilisers, insecti¬ 
cides, lawn sand", etc., the products of this 
firm, of Spoil Lane Mills, West Bromwich, 
went to make up an effective display. Their 
manufactures include spraying machines 
(hand and power) of capacities up to 
120 gallons, and several brands of insecti¬ 
cides, fungicides, fertilisers, etc. Mention 
may be made of “ Kilzall ” (soluble and 11011 - 
poisonous), which is claimed to destroy 
“ white fly ” ; “ Potoma,” a potassic food for 
tomatoes; and “ Abunda,” a general plant 
food for potatoes and other vegetable crops. 


W. Duncan Tucker and Sons, Ltd., of 
South Tottenham, covered a large expanse of 
ground with their exhibits. These included 
many erections of glasshouses and frames, all 
put up and finished off in their accustomed 
excellent style. Garden furniture, seats, and 
tables, in teak and other woods, plain and 
painted, were also on show. 

Walter Voss and Co., Ltd. —Once again a 
fine display of horticultural chemicals, in 
spraying fluids, powders, and fertilisers, was 
made by this firm, of Carlton Works, Mill- 
wall, E. Horticultural hygiene and sanita¬ 
tion were written all over the stand, which was 
packed with samples of “ Carlton ” arsenate 
of lead, “ Bordorite ” (the ready-made 
Bordeaux mixture) for spraying against 
potato disease; “ Pterokyl,” for aphis, apple 
sucker, and other such pests; the several 
makes of " Carlton ” fertilisers for cucum¬ 
bers, vines, tomatoes, carnations, chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and sweet peas; “ Nicotvl,” for “ red 
spider” in glasshouses; and “ Phospho 
Nicotvl,” which for the past fifteen years has 
spelled death to woodlice where used against 
this destructive and loathsome pest. A 
special feature was appropriately made of the 
Voss “ Cyaniding with Safety ” method of 
dealing with “ white fly.” «, 

T. H. Webster, of Stock, Essex, gave an 
added interest to the sundries section by the 
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novel yet practical demonstrations—with 
Webster’s patent “ Cascade ” nozzle—in 
spreading and pouring from watering-cans 
clean or dirty water, liquid manure, and 
weed killers, by various ways and in several 
directions, without the nozzle ever being taken 
off or getting choked with dirt or floating 
matter. 

J. Weeks and Co., of 92, Victoria Street, 
SAY., besides exhibiting a large greenhouse 
and working model of same, wood-lath sun 
blinds, and other sundries, had on show 
examples of their well-known tuhular boilers, 
" Robin Hood Junior ” and “ Robin Hood 
General,” which have been in use for a great, 
number of years. 

Wm. Wood and Son, Ltd., of Taplow, 
Bucks, made an imposing display with their 
garden requisites at Stands 1 to 4 and 
Stand 87. These included shadings and 
blinds in cotton, canvas, lath, and other 
materials, netting, garden hose, and lawn 


sprinklers, lawn-mowers of the most up-to- 
date types, and hand and knapsack spraying 
machines. Most kind of garden implements 
were exhibited. 

Many visitors to the show took the oppor¬ 
tunity of calling at the tent which accommo¬ 
dated Gardening Illustrated, “ The Fruit 
Grower,” and “ Farm and Home,” and 
admired the art posters of flowers, etc., which 
were supplied for decorative purposes by the 
Underground Electric Railway Company of 
London, Ltd. 


We hope to deal with the Orchids, Trees 
and Shrubs, and Greenhouse Plants in our 
next issue. 


The Grown Imperial (Fritillaria 
Imperialist 

This, flowering shoots of which are figured 
on page 325, introduced from Persia in 
1596, grows to a height of 3 feet, and delights 
in deep loamy soil well enriched with rotten 
manure. It bears whorls of pendent bell¬ 
shaped flowers, each 2 inches to 4 inches in 
length, of bright yellow and varied shades of 
orange red. There are also double-flowered 
forms of this Fritillaria. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


' Pages for 

INTRODUCTION. 

I am entering upon a congenial task. I was 
but a boy of twelve summers when I chose 
gardening as my profession, and now my hair 
is white. Winter and summer, year in and 
year out, I have followed it until it has 
become my very life. I shall not, therefore, 


V 



tineil forks. spade. 

be deemed egotistical if I claim that, after a 
halt-century’s experience, I know something 
about it, something that I can, with benefit, 
impart to others; something that may be 
helpful to beginners. I move much among 
men, aud can bear testimony to the en¬ 
thusiasm and downright love of their garden 
which animate thousands who can with 
justice claim to be “ the best of their class.” 
With feelings of pain I have watched many, 
an enthusiast's uninstructed efforts ending in 
failure; I have seen their dogged determina¬ 
tion and perseverance compel victory; and I 
have seen them win through by sheer tenacity 
of purpose only to what a little friendly 
counsel and guidance might have brought 
easily within their grasp. But their struggles 
were not wasted, and I bear witness to great 
achievements and successes, such as would put 
many a professional gardener to shame, 
wrought and won by this same tenacity and 
love. I am proud, then, to step into the 
arena, to take you by the hand, to become your 
“ guide, philosopher, and friend,” not per¬ 
plexing you with technicalities and scientific 
phrases, but to tell you those things you most 
want to know in language you can all under¬ 
stand. 

Our talk, then, shall be simple ; it shall be 
heart to heart; it shall begin at the begin¬ 
ning. Let us make this compact: if I omit 
details which are necessary for you to know, 



Fig. 5. Lily in pocket of special soil. 


Beginners. 

or if I fail with my very elementary English 
to make my meanings as clear as crystal, you, 
on your part, will let me know. I am pre¬ 
pared to find that there are many points you 
will want further explained, because my 
remarks must of necessity' be more or less 
general. I have no mean's of knowing your 
particular difficulties, what kind of garden 
you have, its character, its soil, its elevation, 
its aspect, and, as these things all count, I 
can only give specific advice when those 
details are before me. There are, however, 
great principles which have a general appli¬ 
cation, whether your soil be light or heavy, 
whether your garden be wet or dry, whether 
it faces north, south, east, or west, and these 
will form my main topic. 

TOOLS. 

If you would do good work in your garden 
you must have good tools to do it with; you 
cannot do it w 7 ith makeshifts. Whenever I 
go into an ironmonger’s shop, force of habit 
causes me to cast an eye over the garden 
tools displayed for sale. They are mostly 
well got-up and attractive as paint can make 
them. People who play at gardening find a 
use for them, but neither you nor I, who have 
serious garden work to do, will find them 
satisfactory. This is especially so in the 
matter of the spade, the premier gardening 
tool. Most of the ordinary patterns are 
amateurish in design and turned out bv 
makers who can have had no experience in 
their use. A professional spadesman would 
not look at them except to ridicule them. 

The London market gardeners and the 
thousands of nursery and private gardeners 
use really serviceable spades—spades made by 
specialists—and do magnificent work with 
them. Illustration Fig. 1 represents a good 
spade. The handle and the blade form nearlv 
a straight line, there being no elbow at the 
j unction of the spade and handle. This is as 
it should be, for in digging, the spade should 
be driven in to its full depth, not slanting, 
as a lazy workman would do it. Neither is 
the blade rounded or scooped, but flat, for 
with a rounded blade how can a perfectly 
straight and flat trench be cut? 

I have referred to the spade as “ the 
premier garden tool.” For digging it is the 
tool, and a man who understands and enjoys 
his work would never use a fork where it was 
possible to use a spade. But the fork has its 
uses and its advantages, especially in digging 
foul land or in breaking up the" second spit 
in double digging. Our illustration (Fig 2) 
shows a flat-tilled fork, what ‘‘ Handy-Andy ” 
might designate a “ split spade,” and this'for 
general purposes is better than the thin, round- 
tined make (big. 2.) It more closely approxi¬ 
mates a spade, and among professional men 
and especially those who have to do with heavy 
soil, its use is more general. In wet and 
clinging soil, where a spade would be almost 
impossible, this is the tool to use, and it 
should be used just as the spade, driven 
straight in to its full depth, and not slanting. 
I have often seen men digging with a fork 
worn down to half its length, and have 
wondered if they really knew what they were 
doing; for what kind of crop is to be ex- 
pected if “ digging ” is merely the scratching 
ot the surface of the soil to a depth of only 
6 inches? A fork or spade should break up 
the soil to the depth of 1 foot, and when they 
get worn so as to be 11011 -effective beyond 
8 inches, it is time to put them to other'uses 
rather than digging. 

The hoe is, in its place, every whit as im- 
portant as the spade. Hoeing is hard work, 
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and it is well to have the best fitted to the 
work and the easiest to manipulate. It tries 
the muscles more than digging does, and after 
a spell at it you come to the conclusion that 
if you had the designing of a gardener you 
would contrive to put a couple of hinges in 
his back. 

Hoeing would not be so laborious if it was 
taken in time. There is no reason why you 
should ever allow your soil to become imper¬ 
vious or choked with weeds, and it is a 
mistake to defer the hoeing till hard ground 
and tough weeds make it difficult. When the 
land has been dug and the crops in, it is left 
free, open, and porous; your hoe should keep 
it in that condition. The function of the hoe 



Fig. 3. Dutch Fig. 4.—Swan-neck frame hoe 
Hoe. with adjustable blade. 


is not chiefly that, of chopping down weeds, its 
more important work being that of a culti¬ 
vator, to keep the surface of the soil open and 
clean. A heavy tool is not required, unless 
the work has been neglected. Personally I 
like the draw hoe to be of the same open 
framework as the Dutch hoe, through which 
the soil passes evenly and is not drawn up in 
waves. Here is an illustration of a draw hoe 
in which the blade is adj ustable; for narrow- 
work a 6-inch blade may be inserted; for 
wider work a 9-inch or 10-inch is put in. 
These blades made from an old scythe can be 
kept w-ell sharpened. 

As to the rake, I frankly dislike it, unless 
it is a very coarse one. I am not denying its 
usefulness, but in my estimation it is used 
too much. For covering in seeds and for 
raking gravel paths, etc., it is indispensable, 
but when seed beds and flower beds are raked 
down to powder for the sake of neatness, then 
I say you pay too big a price for neatness. 
The first shower cakes those fine surfaces, and 
this is bad for everything growing in them. 
The air cannot penetrate, the moisture 
evaporates, and the first thing one has to do 
is to take the hoe and break open that even 
surface he has been at some pains to make. 
I do not underrate neatness and tidiness— 
rather, I insist upon them—they are among 
the first principles of gardening, but they can 
lie secured without interfering with the proper 



Fig. 9. — Solatium in poor 
soil sparsely rooted. 
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functioning of the soil. If the rake is used 
let it be used lightly; but a man who has 
learnt how’ to use his spade and his fork can 
leave the surface of the soil in such condition 
that the greatest critic could find little fault 
with its neatness. 

There are other minor tools in almost con¬ 
stant use which I shall refer to from time 
to time, but not here. I have now only to 
insist upon the fact that good tools are 
essential to good work, and, more than that, 
they add very appreciably to the pleasure of 
doing whatever you have in hand. 

The Cultivation of 
Flowers. 

This is an inexhaustible subject, a limitless 
field. There are so many diverse features, so 
much to be said, so many thoughts which 
come “crowding thickly up for .utterance, ” 
that it is difficult to know how and where to 
begin. I propose not to begin, not to say 
much that I would like to, but rather to let. 
ft all come out as we go along. 

1 contemplate the path along which we 
purpose walking together, and it is a veritable 



Fig. 7 .— Rhododendron in pocket 
of peat. 


nnbarass de riches. There is the bewilder¬ 
ing varied and interesting family of alpine 
plants, many of which are at their best, even 
as 1 pen these notes. There are the hardy 
border plants making their hurried race 
toward their summer perfection ; the summer 
bedding plants newly set out, with all their 
work before them. The bulbs have just 
departed, and remain but a memory until the 
time of planting comes along ; the Roses are 
budding and in a week or two will sweeten 
the air with their fragrance. So, you see. we 
are right in the midst of things, and it is 
small wonder that I cannot easily make a 



Fig. 8.'—Solanum in good compost 
abundantly rooted. 


start-. But start we certainly will, and that 
at the very beginning. 

If there is any one failing I have noted 
more than another among those undoubted 
lovers of flowers who are unskilled in their 
cultivation, it is their complete innocence of 
any knowledge of soils, that material which 
means so much to plant life and in which they 
thrive, languish or die. To them, mould is 
mould, the texture and character, the rich¬ 
ness or poverty, the suitableness or the un- 
suitableness of which does not raise a 
question. 

We might do worse than devote our first 
chat to this very important subject. Taking 
at random some of the best known of our wild 
flowers, we all know that in some places there 
are no Cowslips ; in others there are no 
Primroses; in others, no Violets. We all 
know, too, how comparatively few are the 
places where Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s 
Seal, and Fritillarias grow. Have we ever 
asked why? Be sure of this, there is a reason 
or reasons, and we shall do well to know 
them. In the majority of cases it is purely 
and simply a matter of soil. Some plants will 
not live if there is lime in the soil; some 
cannot live without it. Some resent iron 
like poison, others love it in moderation. 
Some require a peaty soil, others the very 
opposite, clay ; some a shallow, stony, warm 
soil, others a rich, deep loam. And if this 
be so with our native plants, how much more 
does it apply to those of alien origin which 
we grow in pots and in the open ground, 
whose native soil, and the conditions under 
which they have developed, are so very 
different from ours! 

This, at least, goes to show how essential 
it is to success that we know and provide for 
our plants the kind of soil best suited to their 
requirements, and to the anxious mind it may 
account for some of the failures we have met 
with in our efforts to grow certain plants. 

It is quite the usual practice to prepare 
our flower beds on uniform lines, the same 
character running throughout the soil. In 
them, side by side, we insert plants whose 
natural requirements are widely different, 
and, when we come to think of it, the strange 
part is that we expect them to do equally 
well. It so happens that the majority of 
plants now in common use have survived, 
simply because they have adapted themselves 
to our treatment of them, but there are some 
which, though they' live and struggle on. can¬ 
not. attain to their full perfection. For 
example, we do not deprive ourselves of the 
Rose (and rightly, too) because our soil is 
light and shallow, for it will grow and bloom 
freely for some years in such soil ; but we 
know full well that the plant cannot flourish 
to perfection or the flower reach its full glory 
without the aid of some heavier and cooler 
soil such as clay. The Rhododendron, planted 
in the same bed and under the same con¬ 
ditions. calls for very different treatment, 
yet there it is, living, but more often 
languishing ; blooming, it is true, but with 
trusses only about half as large and beautiful 
as they ought to be. 

We do not find Primroses flourishing on the 
peaty, fiery heath or on the shallow brash, 
but on deeper, cooler soils ; yet we, too. often 
attempt to make them and their species grow 
in totally unsuitable soil, with the result 
that their beauty comes and goes almost in 
a day. And it would be easy to lengthen 
this list if more examples were needed ; but 
they are not needed, and I have only called 
attention to this particular anomaly for the 
express purpose of putting before you the 
remedy. 

SOIL POCKETS. 

The remedy is a simple one. and in no wise 
difficult of application. It is that of makinr 
pockets in tire border and filling them with 
compost in such quantity and of such 


character as will meet the demands of the 
plant intended for that position. This sounds 
a little formidable, and would prove a big 
undertaking but for the fact that the number 
of plants requiring special treatment is 
limited to a few species. Perhaps the accom¬ 
panying illustrations will show exactly how 
it may be done. 

This compost should be well pressed into 
the pocket so that it may remain intact, or 
it may otherwise become incorporated with 
the Surrounding soil. A few adventurous 
roots will always penetrate beyond it, but the 
mass of roots upon which the plant depends 
will not leave congenial soil and break away 
into the uncongenial. 

However much the foregoing remarks may 
apply to plants grown in the open border, 
they apply with much greater force to plants 
grown under more artificial conditions, in 
pots. These are entirely dependent upon 
what we give them to live on within the cir¬ 
cumscribed limits of the pot, and this is very 
limited indeed. The soil supplied must be 
of a character entirely suitable to the plant 
which has to grow in it, and must contain the 
essential elements of plant food. When in 
the open ground roots have the opportunity 
to deviate from any deleterious substance 
which may happen to be there, but confined 
within a pot they have no such opportunity. 
Therefore, the soil used should not only be 
of the right character and substance, but 
clean, sweet, and wholesome, and entirely 
free from foreign substances. Professional 
gardeners know and appreciate this. They 
do not take their soil from the garden, but 
carefully make up their composts, in balanced 
proportions, as a dispenser would prepare a 
prescription, their ingredients consisting of 
the following :— 

1. Loam, sandy or fibrous. 

2. Peat. 

3. Leaf mould. 

4. Rotted manure. 

5. Decayed vegetable refuse. 

6 . Silver sand. 

7. Burnt garden refuse. 

8 . Old mortar rubble. 

9. Fine charcoal. 

Of these peat is the only complete soil for 
potting, and that only for a very few kinds 
of plants. Two or more of the others go to 



Fig. 6 .—Primula capiiata in packet of loam. 


the making of a compost according to the 
plants for which it is intended. I shall make 
frequent reference to this when dealing with 
various species, and shall in proper sequence 
hidicate the proportions of each to be used, 
and if such an extensive list appears formid¬ 
able and beyond the reach of any, I can only 
suggest that you can always procure compost 
from any nursery made up to any formulae. 

The chemical properties in each of these 
ingredients collectively contain everything 
essential to the maintenance and healthy 
development of plant life, if we take care to 
add “ moisture.”' T -L F. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Flower Garden. 

The setting-out of all kinds of bedding 
plants, with the exception of very tender 
subjects, should be taken in hand and perse¬ 
vered with as fast as labour conditions will 
allow, so that they may make an early and 
good start. See that the soil about the roots 
is in every instance in a properly moist con¬ 
dition before planting, and water afterwards 
to settle them in place. Where old mush¬ 
room dung or leaf mould is plentiful it will 
pay to mulch the surface to conserve 
moisture in regard to Calceolarias, Verbenas, 
Pelargoniums, and, in fact, anything of this 
description. Avoid using cold spring water 
if possible, but if no other is available let 
it stand in some receptacle in full sun for a 
few hours before use. Keep annuals supplied 
with water and thin the plants as soon as 
large enough to the proper distances apart 
in regard to the individual subjects. As a 
rule annuals are left far too close together, 
with the result that the plants cannot 
develop and y° om as they should do. Sow 
seed now of Canterbury Bells in variety, 
Sweet Williams, Coreopsis grandiflora, 
Anchusas, Erigeron speciosum, Agrostemma 
coronaria, Pansies, Campanulas in variety, 
perennial Lupins, or anything of a like 
nature required for furnishing and main¬ 
taining a bright display in the flower borders. 
See that recently sown Wallflowers do not 
want for water, and if the Turnip flea beetle 
attacks the plants, dust them in early morn¬ 
ing when damp with Boot or wood ashes. 
Get successional rows of Sweet Peas moulded 
up and staked, and look well after the needs 
of the earlier raised plants, both in regard 
to supplies of water and stimulants. Old 
Dahlia stools may be planted. Dig good-sized 
boles and place well-rotted manure in the 
bottom, and cover with a few inches of soil. 
The setting-out of young plants had best be 
left till the end of the month. 

Kitchen Garden. 

Reduce young growths on Seakale cuttings 
recently planted to one on each, and that, 
the strongest, which will greatly accelerate 
growth and render the roots capable of 
assimilating stimulants of a nitrogenous 
nature, which should be applied frequently, 
as it is almost impossible to induce the forma¬ 
tion of growth of too luxuriant a character. 
Weeds, too, should be kept under by plying 
the hoe diligently. Look over Asparagus 
beds and keep the produce regularly cut, 
grading the heads afterwards inlo two sizes, 
the larger for table and the smaller for soup, 
and tie in bundles of twenty-five to fifty in 
each. Keep the beds free of weeds, and apnly 
a sprinkling of salt now and again, or, what 
is better still, fish guano. Look well after 
newly-planted beds and give weeds no 
quarter. Plant out New Zealand Spinach on 
well-manured ground, water, and lightly 
shade from hot sun until the roots get to 
work in the soil. Plant out early Celery, 
affording the plants a good soaking of water 
a few hours prior to lifting. Plant-firmly 
and well water afterwards. That excellent 
vegetable Celeriac should now he pricked out 
on a border on which a layer of rotted 
manure sqme 2 inches in thickness has been 
placed, and covered with an equal depth of 
soil. Shade with mats and a few stakes and 
' long sticks or rods placed lengthwise and 
tied to the sticks, and sprinkle daily. Late 
Celery may also he treated in like manner if 
a frame is not at liberty. Move Tomatoes 
intended for planting out at the foot, of walls, 
fences, or out in the open, to a place where 
they will be sheltered from cold winds. 


Midland Counties. 

Tomatoes. 

Plants intended for cultivation out of doors 
should he planted with as little delay as 
possible. If wall space is available the best 
results will be obtained by planting 18 inches 
apart and confining the plants to single 
stems. Remove all side shoots as they appear. 

A mulch of decayed manure should be applied 
as soon as the plants become established, and 
when sufficient fruits are set liberal supplies 
of manure water may be given. Tomato 
plants from which ripe fruits are being 
gathered should be assisted to ripen the 
remainder of their crop by frequent applica¬ 
tions of manure waters or by sprinkling 
guano on the surface of the soil previous to 
watering with clear, soft water. Fresh air 
should be admitted to these plants night and 
day and the fruits gathered before they 
become over-ripe. 

Celery. 

As soon as the plants are large enough they 
should be carefully transferred to the trenches 
and a sufficient quantity of clear water ap¬ 
plied to settle the soil about the roots. It is 
a mistake to leave these plants too long in 
the nursery bed, as late transplanting causes 
a check, from which it takes them a long 
time to recover, especially if the weather is 
dry at the time of planting. When the 
plants begin to make fresh growth, frequent 
light dustings of soot should be applied as a 
preventive of the Celery Fly. Careful atten¬ 
tion must be given to watering throughout 
the season. Drought at the roots is fre¬ 
quently the cause of the plants running to 
seed prematurely, and this trouble may result 
from soil dryness when the plants are quite 
young. Continue to prick out plants for late 
supplies, giving each plant plenty of space. 

Brussels Sprouts. 

Broccoli, Kale, Early Savoys, Cauliflower, 
and other greens should be planted out, if 
possible, in showery weather. Where the 
quarters are not yet ready for them, the 
plants should be pricked out in nursery beds 
to prevent them becoming drawn and weak. 
Broccoli needs plenty of room, and should be 
allowed a space of not less than 2£ feet each 
way. One of the causes of Broccoli failing 
to withstand the winter is being planted too 
closely in over-rich soil. This crop should be 
planted in firm ground, and no manure is 
necessary on land that is in fairly good con¬ 
dition. Autumn Cauliflower should be 
planted on well-manured ground and en¬ 
couraged to grow without a check. Plentv of 
water is necessary in dry weather, and if 
liquid manure is obtainable it should he 
applied whether the ground is dry or not. 

Colevvort. 

Seeds of this useful vegetable should be 
sown at once, selecting Rosette, the best 
variety for early winter supplies, and Hardy 
Green. The latter variety will stand through 
the winter and furnish good heads in early 
spring. Sow the seeds in an open position 
where the soil is not too rich, so that the 
plants may he grown as stocky and hardy as 
possible. When they are of sufficient size 
they may be planted in rows 15 inches apart. 

Early Potatoes. 

Give attention to early plantations of 
Potatoes. Stir the ground deeply between 
the rows and earth up the plants as they 
become large enough. Do not draw the soil 
up to a sharp ridge, but leave the top as broad 
as possible, so that the rain-water may reach 
the roots. 
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Scotland. 

Thinning Vegetable Crops. 

Thinning need not necessarily be severely 
done at one operation, but most of us, I dare¬ 
say, find it convenient to make but one, and a 
final, thinning. Such things as Carrots and 
Turnips can be attended to without delay, as 
they are liable to be unsatisfactory if not 
singled at an early stage. Beet should be 
dealt with, when germination is free, as soon 
as possible, and, as sometimes happens, if 
there are blank lines seedlings may be 
transferred to make good the deficiencies. 
Nine inches is a good distance to leave the 
plants apart in the case of Beet, but for 
Parsnips a foot is desirable—even more if 
large roots be required. Onions, Parsley, and 
Lettuces will, of course, be attended to as 
occasion requires. Successional sowings of 
French Beans ought not to be overlooked. It 
is a good rule to sow a fresh line as soon as 
the seedlings in its predecessor are well 
through the soil. Do not omit Scarlet 
Runners or Climbing French Beans, as may 
be preferred. The latter turn in earlier than 
does the Runner; on the other hand, the 
Runner is not so susceptible to injury from 
early frosts. Sweet Basil, Marjoram, and 
Summer Savory can now be sown on a warm 
border in the open. Plants of these which 
have been raised in heat can go out at the 
end of the month. Plant out freely Autumn 
Giant and Walcheren Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, Cabbages, and a small breadth of 
Curly Greens. Spare hours (if such there be) 
may be utilised in working among Potatoes. 
No crop better repays diligent cultivation. 
Stake Peas, sow further supplies, and put out 
a final sowing of Broad Beans. 

Tomatoes. 

These begin to develop colour, and a top 
dressing will be valuable. I have known 
poultry manure to be freely used in the top 
dressing, hut its effects are apt to be 
dangerous if care is not exercised in its appli¬ 
cation. I am of opinion that Tomatoes 
object to being over-fed and over-watered. To 
these may, in some cases, be attributed certain 
of the fungoid diseases that attack Tomatoes. 
Where the white fly is -present, regular 
vaporising will at least keep this pest in 
check. It appears to be almost universal, 
and much to my regret it was brought here 
last year by imported plants. 

Pits and Frames. 

As these are emptied of “ bedding ” and 
other plants they form useful places in which 
to put Cyclamens, Begonias, Poinsettias, and 
other things for the summer. The hardier 
Ferns, too, such as the Pterises and some of 
the Nephrolepis family, will be quite at home 
in cold frames for some months. The glass 
ought to he obscured by blue or whiting, and 
the tilts can safely be put at the top notch 
both by day and by night. 

Grape Thinning. 

This should be persevered with until all 
the bunches have received a preliminary look- 
over. Only experience can make an expert 
thinner, but observation and common sense 
go a long way. All small berries ought to he 
cut out, and in the case of most Grapes fully 
the half of the berries which have set should 
be removed. Alicante, T think, is the most 
difficult Grape as regards thinning correctly, 
and when the bunches are finally thinned 
only about one-fourth of the original number 
of berries on each hunch should be retained. 
Some thinners hesitate to use the scissors 
severely, fearing that the hunches may he 
slack, but this fear is, in most cases, 
imaginary. Keep the sublaterals strictly in 
hand, and pay the necessary attention to 
correct ventilation and to the needful 
watering. 
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BEES. 


.Most classes of country and suburban people 
are hoping for rain, with the exception of 
bee-keepers. I, who have a big garden as 
well as an apiary, would welcome some rain 
for the former, while for my Bees the hot, 
sunny weather is more than excellent. If 
only rain would come, however, Bees would 
not suffer much, while gardens would pheno¬ 
menally benefit. It is surprising how hard 
Bees are working. On May 4th I put my first, 
super on, and on May 23rd I made an inspec¬ 
tion of it. to find that it was three-quarters 
full. This result in nineteen days I consider 
good at this early part of the season. Of 
course, a second super was promptly put on 
Before doing so, however, I carefully ami 
thoroughly went through the brood chamber 
comb by comb to see whether there were any 
queen cells in course of formation. Inas¬ 
much as this particular hive had a young 
queen in 1920, and as I want it to produce 
honey this year. I cut out the one cell being 
built. Then I returned the queen-excluding 
zinc, set the new crate of shallow frames on 
it, and on the top of this new crate went the 
first one. I covered all up tidily with quilts. 
Out of curiosity on the following day I lifted 
the tick-covering of this top crate to see 
whether the Bees had returned to it. 
Ordinarily I should not have done this, but 
as the day was “ boiling hot ” I knew no 
harm could come of a quick glance. Every¬ 
thing was capital. This is a hive in wonder¬ 
ful condition. A contiguous one is not quite 
so good, but I have no fault to find with it. 
The difference is I hat the inhabitants are not 
so numerous, and consequently storing is not 
so forward. I hope all my readers’ Bees are 
in as good a condition as my own. We 
deserve a good honey year in 1921. 

During June be active in observation re¬ 
garding the progress made in storing in the 
crates. Supply fresh supers as required and 
keep ventilation plentiful. If excessively 
hot, turn some of the covering quilts back 
and set the roof of the hive crosswise to cool 
the hive in the daytime. A good leafy bough 
or two on the hive will often help to cool it, 
but see that it is firm, so as not to blow off 
in any gust of wind which may come along. 

Keep the sloping hoard from the ground 
to the alighting-board in position. Let the 
slope of this be at a small angle, and choose 
a board with not too smooth a surface. 
Heavily-laden Bees cannot ascend a steep 
incline, nor a smooth surface, except with 
difficulty. f sometimes have fault to find 
with the angle at which the hive alighting- 
board is set. In mv own home-made hives I 
always put the alighting-board at a very 
slight angle, just small enough to allow of 
rain to run off and not so large as to make 
it difficult for a honey-laden Bee or a pollen- 
carrier to walk up. b I H 


The Labelling of English Honey. 

It has come to the Ministry's notice that a 
certain amount of imported honey at present 
on the English market is of a quality inferior 
to that produced in this country. Some of 
it has been used for bee-feeding during the 
winter, with v«ry unsatisfactory results. 
Apart from this aspect of the matter, how¬ 
ever, consumers of honey should support their 
home industry as much as possible by asking 
for English honey, and thus not only in¬ 
directly stimulate the production of this 
valuable food commodity, but also induce pro¬ 
ducers to use a distinctive label showing that 
the honey is home-produced. Such labels are 
at the present time being issued by most 
County Beekeepers’ Associations to those of 
their members who ask for them, but many 
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members do not yet fully recognise their 
value. This is not to be wondered at since 
beekeepers are primarily producers and not 
salesmen. The labels used by some Countv 
Associations state that complaints as to the 
quality of the honey should be made to the 
Association. As a matter of fact, the Asso¬ 
ciations, by the issue of the label, do, in 
effect, guarantee the contents of the bottle or 
jar on which the label is used as “ pure 
English honey,” and if the contents were 
found not to be of that description, severe 
steps would no doubt be taken bv an Associa¬ 
tion against the offender. 

The Ministry advises all members of Asso¬ 
ciations to take full advantage of the issue 
of these labels and use them in presenting 
their supplies to public or private customers. 
The use of the label should also ensure that 
English produce is kept up to a high 
standard. There are at the present time no 
powers under the Merchandise Marks Act 
which would enable the Government to insist 
on the marking of imported honey as such and 
as coming from a stated country. 


Correspondence. 


Nectarine leaf disfigured. 

I shall be much obliged if you will inform 
me in the correspondence column of 
Gardening Illustrated the cause of the dis¬ 
figuration op the enclosed two leaves of a 
Nectarine, which was planted last year on a 
south wall. The discoloration appeared after 
tine last cold winds. 

F. W. Darw'all (Major). 

[The discoloration and blistering of the 
Nectarine leaves forwarded are supposed by 
many to be due to a fungoid disease, 
Exoascus deformans; but we are of the 
opinion that it is caused by cold winds and 
frost, as trees under glass are never affected 
in this way, nor those afforded adequate 
protection in the shape of blinds or curtains 
at night, until the middle of May. Such at 
least is our experience. The curled and 
blistered leaves are best removed and burnt, 
and if you feel anxious about the tree spray 
y the foliage with liver of sulphur (sulphide 
of potassium), [ oz. to 1 1 , gallons of warm 
water, in which dissolve 2 oz. of soft soap 
while hot and before putting in the chemical. 
Use the solution as soon as the soap has 
dissolved.] 

Grape Gros Colman. 

(S.)—To secure good quality in this Grape 
it requires a long time and 'plenty of heat 
to ripen ; in fact, the berries will continue 
to take on colour until Christmas. The large 
size of the berries and the great weight of the 
bunches necessitate great care in thinning, 
and not over-cropping, which we fear is the 
cause of your berries not colouring. You say 
the Vines have before finished a heavier crop. 
This may he, but over-cropping is sure to 
cause trouble sooner or later. 

Grapes shanking. 

(D. M.)—The condition of the grapes you 
send is due to shanking. This malady is 
caused by a variety of circumstances, the 
chief of which are (a) allowing the roots to 
work down into a cold clay sub-soil or a sub¬ 
soil largely charged with moisture ; (h) a 
sour condition of border, or, in other words, 
a border in which the soil constituents have 
become exhausted and are inert ; (c) a badly- 
drained border ; (</) over-cropping; (c) loss of 
foliage through an attack of red spider ; (/) a 
sudden check administered by the removal of 
a quantity of lateral growths, particularly on 
the completion of the stoning period; (< 7 ) 
providing too large a quantity of rich food 
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when making the border; and (/<) supplying 
an excess of plant food in the shape of arti 
ficial manure from the surface. We think in 
all probability you will find a solution of the 
problem to lie either in the roots getting out 
of hand or that the border has become 
exhausted and requires reconstructing with 
fresh materials. If when putting the matter 
to the test, it is found that the former is the 
case., the base should be concreted before 
putting in a new border. In either case lift¬ 
ing tiie roots carefully and preserving them 
in damp moss laid out on mats and covering 
them with the same are essential, and that 
they may Be out of the soil for as short a 
period as possible have everything prepared 
for the making of the new border beforehand. 

Management of a Fern-case. 

(’■-’■)— lln e of the most important points to 
attend to is to secure, in the first place, 
thoroughly efficient drainage. To effect this, 
place over the bottom of the case some 
3 inches of crocks, broken brick, or any such 
material, oyster-shells being well adapted for 
the purpose. On this drainage put some 
pieces of turfy peat, so that the finer particles 
of the soil cannot well mingle with it. The 
compost itself should be the best, neat, adding 
to it plenty of silver-sand and some fragments 
of sandstone or some clean pebbles. The soil 
not being exposed to the influence of the 
exterior atntosphera there will be no need 
for frequent watering, and which should at 
no time be of a heavy nature. The door i f 
the case should be opened for an hour or two 
in the morning to allow of the air being 
changed. 

Fern frond brown. 

(J. L.)—The Fern frond sent was literally- 
swarming with red spider. Evidently the 
atmosphere surrounding the plant is v-ery 
dry and hot, or there has been neglect in 
affording it a due supply of water at the 
root. Bed spider is frequently established on 
many plants through this cause, especiallv 
if the soil has been allowed to become dust- 
dry. The Fern in question should be shaded 
front the burning sun. and be afforded a cool, 
moist atmosphere around it. and it should be 
syringed frequently to clear it of the insect 
pest. Keep it uniformly moist at the root 
and pick off and destroy some of the worst 
affected of the fronds, and probablv it will 
soon regain good health. 

Erigeron mucronatus. 

(T-)—You are quite right about this plain, 
and your specimen is correctly named. It is 
a charming little plant with coloured 
blossoms almost Daisy-like in character, but 
of a pink-red hue, and afterwards nearly 
white. The plant is often met with under 
the name of Yittadenia triloba, and makes 
an excellent summer rock plant, of easy 
culture and spreading quite freely. In a 
large group 2 feet or more across there are 
always several shades of colour that make it 
both interesting and pretty. 

Clematises, pruning. 

(M. B.)—The two ( lematises you mention— 
Wm. Kennet and Alba magna—belong to the 
lanuginosa section, which is summer flower¬ 
ing, and needs pruning annually. The best 
time to prune Clematises belonging to the 
lanuginosa section is in February, when a 
portion of the old flowering wood should be 
removed, cutting out at the same time all the 
weak and exhausted growths. In the spring, 
when pruning has been done, the plant will 
be benefited by a mulch of half-rotten dung 
and. if the weathei-, should be hot and dry, 
copious waterings should be given 

Stocks as biennial*. 

(C.)—If you sow seiVi of both Giant Em 
peror and East LothianJStocks quite early in 
the spring under glass, Aid plant them out at 
(Continued on ft ice 341.) 
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COKKESPONDENCE. 

(Oont timed from page 340.) 
the end of May, they will flower ami produce 
some seed the same season. But the Emperor 
is usually sown in May, and treated a', a 
biennial; indeed, it is largely grown for the 
Brompton Stock, and is about as hardy, but 
not quite so in very severe weather. The East 
Lothian Stock is commonly sown now, to be 
kept over the winter in frames, then planted 
out in the spring or grown on in pots, when 
it will seed. Thus both become half-hardy 
biennials. Whether you may succeed in in¬ 
ducing East Lothian Stocks to stand the 
winter depends on the nature of your winter 
seasons, but the frosts may not be so severe, 
as they are more inland 

PESTS. 

Woodlice in mushroom bed. 

(S. C. I?.)—Trapping is the only remedy. 
Place some Potatoes cut in half and hollowed 
out in their haunts. They will congregate 
on the Potatoes, and may be destroyed by 
plunging into boiling water. If you can find 
their haunts at Ihe bottom of a wall or in 
other positions they may be killed by pouring 
boiling water over them. You can also iay 
bricks, tiles, or boards near their haunts, 
under which they will creep and may then 
lie collected and destroyed. 

Rhododendrons unhealthy. 

I shall Lo much obliged if you can tell me 
what pest is destroying my Rhododendrons 
and the remedy. The attack seems to have 
spread slightly to adjoining Hydrangeas and 
Fuchsias. Leaves enclosed, also a grub (in 
piil-box), the only one I could see on the 
Khododendrons. Soil is poor, light and 
sandy, and dry. F. C. B. F. (Boscombe). 

[Weevils have apparently been attacking 
your plants. It would be well to spray them 
with lead arsenate at the rate of 1 lb. to 
25 gaLions of water.] 

VEGETABLES. 

Summer Cabbages. 

(H C.)—Really, so many Cabbages are 
good that it is difficult to call one better than 
another in the summer. Much depends on 
local tastes whether large or small Cabbages 
are preferred. Ellam’s is a capital early 
spring and early summer variety; Mein’s 
No. 1, Cattell's Eclipse, Nonpareil, and All 
Heart, are all first-rate Cabbages. Get seed 
of two or three and see which does best on 
your ground. 

Tomatoes scalded. 

(Perplexed.)—Scalding is caused when the 
fruits are in the morning damp with moisture, 
because tlie house has been shut up close, 
and the sun scalds them before they are dry. 
Scalding, too, may to a great extent be caused 
by cutting away the foliage, which one often 
sees. Rich food is often given in excess, tnd 
without foliage to absorb such food it is forced 
into the fruits, causing bad flavour, spot, md 
scalding. We do not denude other plants of 
their leaves in the same way as one often 
sees the Tomato treated, and it is impossible 
to prevent the fruits scalding when .his 
severe cutting takes place. The smooth 
varieties scald much sooner than the corru¬ 
gated kinds, the skin being probably more 
sensitive. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Renovating clay soil. 

(A. Ross).—The improvement of a stiff 

lay soil can only be effected by adding to it a 
good deal of gritty load sweepings, wood 
ashes, old mortar refuse, or sand. In clay 
the proportion of sticky or adhesive matter 
is large, and the sand in it is small. If, 
therefore, the proportion of grit can be 
increased, then the soil gradually becomes 
more loose or friable. Can you no; obtain 


cheaply, through your local surveyor, enough 
of street scrapings to cover your ground fully 
3 inches deep, and have it dug in during tlie 
winter? A similar quantity might be added 
next year, and then tlie soil should be work¬ 
able for some time. Fork it over only in 
quite dry weather, and well break it up. 
leaving it loose and open. Do not use coal 
aslies, as those are not suitable and are poor. 
Wood ashes, or any ashes from a burnt refuse 
heap, are good. A heavy dressing of lime 
applied in the winter and dug in is good also. 

Green crop manures. 

(B.)—You may dig in any description of 
green crop, 110 matter what, at any time of 
the year. Vegetable matter, when green, 
soon decays, and is thus quickly available as 
plant food. We prefer, when sown specially, 
to have Tares, with some Oats mixed, to help 
them. Tares being of the pulse family and 
creating nitrogen in the soil rather than 
abstracting it invariably constitute the best 
green crop. Turnips, Rape, Mustard, or 
even Corn alone, all make useful manure 
crops. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

G. Kussell .—Try raising the plants in a 
gentle heat, pricking off when fit, and when 
well hardened off placing in their permanent 
quarters. 

C. Frentis .—The name of a new plant is 
fixed by the raiser. As to the origin of the 
name you refer to we have no idea. 

Chaa. E. Beadwell .—There is no way of 
preventing sprouting of Potatoes. You can 
prevent their sprouting too much by keeping 
them very cool. 

F. W. G. Filleul .—Write to MM. Vilmorin 
et Cie., 4, Quai de la Megisserie, Paris. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

T. A. V. —1, Lithospermum gramini- 

folium; 2, Maianthemum bifolium; 3, 

Lithospermum prostratum; 4, Corydalis 

sp. Should like to see better specimen. 

M. S .— Cydonia japonica var. cardinalis. 

H. S. B .—1, Impatiens Sultani; 2, Please 
send in flower. 

J. H. —1, Lonicera aureo-retieulata; 2, 
Lavender Cotton (Santolina incana); 3, 

Sedum Sieboldi; 4, Euphorbia Lathyris. 

W. F. —1, Linaria pallida; 2, Galega 
officinalis, judging from leaves only; 3, 
Trillium grandiflorum; 4, Tradescantia 

virginiana. 

•/.—1, Diervilla (Weigela) rosea; 2, Ber- 
beris Darwini; 3, Kerria japonica 11. pi. ; 4, 
The Pearl Bush (Exochorda grandiflora). 

U. K. Howard .—Syringa Josikiea. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W. Oliver Allen, Brick House, Porthleven, 
Cornwall—Garden netting. 

Barr and Sons, 11, 12, and 13 King Street, 
Covent Garden—List of hardy plantB, rock 
plants, Alpines, etc., 1921. 

Young and Co., Cheltenham—List of 
Perpetual flowering Carnations. 

E. J. Preece, No. 4, Caerleon Road, New¬ 
port, Mon.—Catalogue of Rustic Arches, etc. 

King’s Acre Nursery, Hereford—List of 
Bedding and Border plants. 

II. Pattisson and Co., 4-6, Greyhound-lane, 
Streatham, London, S.E.—The “ Pattisson ” 
Golf Patents. 

Messrs Barr and Sons, Covent Garden— 
Seeds for June Sowing. 

J. Attwood, Eclipsein Foundry, Foster 
Street, Stourbridge—Boilers, Pipes, Heating 
and Hot Water Supply Apparatus. 

George Prince, Longworth, Berks—De¬ 
scriptive List of Roses, 1921. 

Chas. Turner, Slough—List of Dahlias, 
1921. 


Trade Notes. 

1 in.i.siA Flower Show. — The most 
notable feature of (he Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Great Show in the Chelsea 
Hospital Gardens last week—probably the 
most wonderful flower show in the world— 
was staged by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of 
Reading, and awarded the Sherwood Cup for 
(lie most meritorious exhibit. Their 
Majesties the King and Queen were much 
interested in this delightful group, and con¬ 
gratulated Mr. Leonard Sutton on liis firm’s 
display. No less than thirty-three floral 
subjects, arranged in graceful mounds of 
brilliant colour, provided a most fascinating 
sight which won the admiration of the 
thousands of visitors. A feature of the ex¬ 
hibit was the fact that the whole of the flowers 
shown were grown from seed The annuals, 
such as Clarkias, Nemesias, Phlox Drum- 
mondii, Scliizanthus, etc., grown as pot 
plants, evoked considerable interest, since 
these can be wintered in a cold frame requir¬ 
ing but sufficient protection to keep the frost 
away—a point of the utmost importance now 
fuel is both dear and scarce. In addition to 
Ihe Sherwood Cup the Reading firm also 
received the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gold Medal for the Floral Group, and a 
similar award for a splendid exhibit of 
Vegetables and Salads. 

Mowing Machines. —For several years 
Messrs. W. J. and C. T. Burgess, Brentwood, 
Essex, have been experimenting with various 
types of machines, and they are now placing 
on the market a model which combines the 
qualities of simplicity, lightness, and effi¬ 
ciency. The mower is guided and the engine 
controlled in one operation through the 
handles, and little or no mechanical know¬ 
ledge is required to manipulate the throttle 
and control the guiding and general working 
of the machine. A twist of the right-hand 
attachment automatically adjusts the clutch 
of the engine travel, and through the throttle 
governs the engine speed; while a twist of 
the left-hand device puts in the clutch of 
the cutting cylinder. The engine is of special 
design, and all parts are of steel, includ¬ 
ing the roller. Best quality ball-bearings are 
fitted to the cutting cylinder. The makers 
recommend the complete model, which is 
specially constructed to prevent breakages or 
the straining of parts due to mismanagement, 
ill preference to conversion sets, although they 
also make and supply the latter. Messrs. 
Burgess inform us they will he pleased to 
supply illustrated brochures giving full 
details as to the compilation and capabilities 
of their machines, together witli prices, upon 
receipt of a postcard. 

Ipswich and East of England Horticul¬ 
tural Society. —Valuable challenge trophies 
and money prizes are offered by the Ipswich 
and East of England Horticultural Society at 
their Summer Show, in conjunction with the 
Rose Show of the N.R.S., to be held at 
Christchurch Park, Ipswich, on July 13tli. 
Schedules giving full particulars of the 
numerous classes, together with the prizes, 
will be willingly forwarded on application to 
the secretary, Mr. Sydney B. Askew, 26. 
Butter Market, Ipswich. 


Obituary. 


DEATH OF LADY VEITCH. 

We regret to announce the death, which 
occurred on May 27, of Lady Veitch, the 
wife of Sir Harry James Veitch, V.M.H., of 
34, Redcliffe Gardens, S.W., and East Burn 
ham Park, Slough. 
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Miscellaneous Information i 1 


Prizes for Pceonies. 

Mrs. Edward Harding, of Burnley Farm, 
Plainfield, New Jersey, the well-known 
authority 011 garden Pceonies, has presented 
to the Royal Horticultural Society a sum of 
money to be devoted to the provision of a cup 
in each of the years 1924, 1925, and 1926, to 
lie awarded for the best display of Pseonies 
shown by an amateur grower of these flowers. 
The conditions of the competition for these 
cups will be arranged and published later ; 
but, meanwhile, this early notice is given in 
order that Pseony growers may make prepara¬ 
tions, for the plants need to be well established 
if they are to produce fine flowers. Pfeonies 
are extremely popular as garden plants in 
the United States, and Mrs. Harding sees no 
reason why they should not become equally 
popular here, and it is for this reason that 
she has offered these cups. Once properly 
planted, Pceonies may be left undisturbed for 
several years—a valuable characteristic in 
these days when garden labour is scarce.— 
W. R. Pyxes, Secretary. 

Trial of Antirrhinums. 

The Royal Horticultural Society proposes 
to carry out a trial of Antirrhinums for 
spring flowering in pots with the object of 
ascertaining the best varieties for this 
purpose, and of drawing greater attention to 
the value of these plants for greenhouse 
decoration. The Director of Wisley will be 
glad to receive seeds of varieties for trial, 
which should be addressed to him at the 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, to 
reach him on or before Saturday, June 11th, 
1921. 


GOBERT WHEELBARROW 

The heat, strongest, and cl earest Wooden Barrow 
| on the Market for all purposes. Length 5ft. 7in„ 

| size on top 24 by 33 and 12 deep. Height 28in. 

I Photo on application. Sold by most Dealers at ! 
35/-, or direct same price, carriage paid, by Agent, 

M.Verstraeten, 323, Tower Bldg., Liverpool. 


THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ALL HAND MADE. 

ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
AND BULB BOWLS. 

State quart titles and sizes required, and hive 
“ Carriage Paid " quotation, or write for 
Price List—f REE. 

RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd 
Royal Potteries, Bulwell, Nottingham. 


GERANI U MS. 

Paul Crampel. double and single (red), double Jacoby 
(crimson). King ol Denmark (salmon), Miss Ashworth 
(white), King Edward VII. (crimson), Mrs. Pollock 
(tricolour). All the above, 5s. dozen. 

Jacoby (crimson), Harry Hieover (bronze), Vesuvius 
(scarlet), M. Crousse (pink Ivy), Jean de Arc (white 




“RAVEN” 

LAWN MOWER 


CONVBRSION SET 

Convert? your Push 
Mower into a Motor 
Lawn Mower, with 
the maximum of 
efficiency at the 
• minimum oost. - 


ABSOLUTELY 

SELF-PROPELLED. 


n ■ ii • -i Easily Fitted 

Price JE40 all sizes carnage paid. 

For full particulars write — TO ANY MAKE ' 

W. H. RAVEN & SON, BRENTWOOD, issex. Guaranteed. 


POPULARITY ! 

The people who have taken • 
Beecham’s Pills and proved for % 
themselves its splendid curative J 
powers—these surely are the best ■ 
judges. And it is a fact that those J 
who take Beecham’s Pills always • 
speak well of them. They seem to J 
do everybody good. Their immed- ■ 
iate action is upon the digestive J 
system, and hence they have a • 
powerful and favourable influence J 
upon the general health. In addition ■ 
to toning up the stomach, stimulating J 
the liver and regulating the bowels, • 
they purify the blood, and have a J 
salutary effect upon the kidneys. ■ 
Beecham’s Pills do good all round. 2 
You may therefore, with confid- • 
ence, take a medicine which has 
so abundantly received the praise ■ 
of the people—the people who 2 
have proved for themselves tbe # 
undoubted worth of 0 

Beecham's i 
Pills ) 

In boxes, labelled ls-3d and 3»-0d. ■ 


“ACME” 

WEED KILLER 

DESTROYS WEEDS, MOSS, &c., 
on carriage drives, garden walks, roads, 

Awarded Gold Medal Anglo-American Exhibition, 
Bronze Medal Royal Horticultural Society. 

POWDER WEED KILLER. 

The same chemical compound as the liquid and only 
needs the addition o! water. 

Dissolves Quickly In Cold Water. 

SIZE OF TINS. 

No. x, sufficient to make 12$ galls., 2 3, postage 0J. 

„ 1, „ „ 25 „ 3/9 „ 1/- 

„ 2, ,. „ 50 „ 7 3 „ 1/- 

„ 3, „ „ 100 „ 14,- 1/6 

„ 4, „ „ 150 „ 18 - post free. 

Lawn Sand.— Kills Daisies, etc., and fertilises 
the grass. No other manure necessary. 
7 lb., 2/3; 56 lb., 1«/-. - 

Soluble Paraffin,-Mixes instantly with water 
and does not separate, lib., 2/9. l oz. 
sufficient, for 1 gallon of water. 

Arsenate of Lead (Paste), for destroying all 
Leaf-eating insects, 3/- per lb., post tree. 
1 lb. sufficient lor 25 gallons of water. 

Extract of Quassia Insecticide.—I gallon., 
5/-; pint, 2/6, post free. Carriage paid on 
5 gallons. 

Compound Extract of Quassia Tobacco 
Insecticide.—Pint, 2/6; quart., 4 /•; post 
free. 

THE ACME CHEMICAL C0„ LTD., 

TONBRIDGE, KENT. 




«Sx KILLS | GOLD MEDAL 

CHELSEA 


19 21 . 


J. & A. McBEAN, 

Orchid Raisers, Growers, 
and Exporters, 


COOKSBRIDCE- 


-SUSSEX. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of "The English Flower Carden 
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Hardy Scented Plants as Screens. 


There are many scented-leaved plants avail¬ 
able tor the flower garden in the summer, 
and most growers have a few scented 
Pelargoniums in variety, lemon - scented 
Verbenas, Myrtles, and the like, but hardy 
evergreens with scented leafage whose leaves 
and perfume are retained aid through the 
winter are not so common, although there are 
a few that can be used successfully both in 
bush form and in that above noted as bold 
hedges and screens. It often happens in 
small gardens that there are certain portions 
that may with advantage be more or less 
screened off, and it is for this purpose that 
fairly dense evergreen shrubs with seente 1 
foliage are very acceptable, A few stakes, 
preferably light iron rods, as these are per¬ 
manent, will be all that is necessary on which 
to lay the foundation of the screen, and once 
this is established there will be little further 
trouble except occasional thinning out and 
tying in. 

Probably one of the best if not the best for 
the purpose is Choisya ternata, and if the 
position is a little sheltered so much the 
better. It is a plant that grows and flowers 
freely in poor soil, and a well-rooted layer very 
soon makes rapid headway. There are seasons 
when the flower buds suffer and the unripened 
wood is cut back, but the plant soon recovers 
and breaks away freely. In fairly mild 
winters it comes through quite safely. An¬ 
other equally useful plant for the purpose, 
and perfectly hardy is the Green Rosemary, 
which, like the Choisya. does well in poor soil 
and more aromatic under such conditions 
than when making in a richer compost long 
sappy shoots. It is safer to plant the type 
if a permanent screen is required, as the 
silver and gold forms are not quite hardy, 
and one runs the risk of unsightly gaps in 
severe winters. A place might be found in a 
moist position for 

Myrica Gaee, with which, though not 
evergreen, a fairly dense screen can be 
formed with its long twiggy shoots, which 
when thickly studded with buds emit a very 
agreeable perfume in the leafless stage. Where 
space does not admit of growing it in bush or 
pyramidal form a small hedge or screen might 
be formed with the Sweet Bay (Laurus 
nobilis), as this is. an acceptable plant in 
every garden. Of evergreen shrubs suitable 
lor the purpose, the foliage not scented, but 
whose flowers emit a slight perfume, one of 
the best is Escallonia macrantha, the hedge 
plant of the Scilly Isles. 


All the above, especially the two first 
named, will lie found a welcolne relief from 
the coarse, common things like the common 



Narcissus While Queen. (See page 352.) 


Laurel and Privet, with which so many of 
our suburbs and gardens of large size are 
overdone. 


Notes of the Week. 

i __ 

The Wild Gladiolus. 

This is a rare native, found wild in some 
few parts of the country, such as the New 
Forest, and sometimes cultivated in gardens. 
I have grown it for many years in my London 
garden, and though its colour is rather hard 
and of that tone of magenta crimson which 
many people dislike, it looks quite well when 
grown in half-wild conditions. It is of the 
easiest possible culture, flourishing either in 
full sun or partial shade. For the ordinary 
herbaceous border it becomes rather a 
nuisance because of its rapid increasg—a 


characteristic, however, which just fits it for 
the wild garden. The plants I have 
originated from a few which were in my 
garden when I first came to it.—N. L. 

Wistaria sinensis as a bush. 

Although really a climber, and usually 
seen in that form, old trees if kept cut back 
will assume a bush form and look very 
attractive. I have in my garden one such 
which was originally planted to go over an 
arch in all probability, but it has now a 
thick, strong stem supporting a large bushy 
head of twisted boughs. I keep it cut back, 
and it flowers well, forming quite a pleasing 
feature.—N. L. 

Veronica Trehane. 

This golden-foliaged Speedwell looks very 
well in the early part of the year, especially 
in sunshine, when it has from a little distance 
the appearance of a large patch of bright 
yellow blossom. Like most of its family, it 
blooms profusely, but the combination , f 
blue flowers and yellow foliage does not strike 
me as pleasing, and it is at its best before the 
flowers open. For imparting a note of bright 
yellow to the rock garden it is valuable, and 
it is very easy to grow.-—N. L. 

The Bournemouth Public Gardens, 

The flower-beds in these gardens have been 
exceptionally good during the past few weeks, 
and a few days before Whit Sunday the dis¬ 
play of blossom seemed to be at its best. 
Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, Aubrietias, 
Daisies, and Tulips have been used to the 
best advantage. Very effective are the 
scarlet or crimson Tulips above the blue 
Aubrietia as a ground work, with the edging 
of double white Daisies. The dark-red Wall¬ 
flowers in masses show to much advantage. 
With the exception of some large beds ol 
mixed Wallflowers, the majority are massed 
in distinct colours.—G. G. B. 

The Pampas Grass. 

The single plant in the small garden and 
the large masses in extensive grounds always 
look charming when the plumes are at their 
best. I have seen splendid specimens killed 
through neglect—neglect continued through 
a series of years. These plants were 
smothered with dead leaves and foreign 
matter, which had choked up the centres. 
Now is the time to carefully remove the dead 
leaves, stumps of plumes, and weeds found 
growing near. A surface mulch of well-rotted 
manure and fibrous loam mixed will help to 
strengthen the plants, especially those older 
ones which have taken up so much nourish¬ 
ment from the soil.—G. G. B. 
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Geum rivale Leonard’s var. 

A large patch of this growing out of a 
low, retaining wall facing north is in full 
flower now and makes a very pretty picture. 
Unlike the ordinary wild form, the flowers 
are large and open and of a pleasing old-rose 
colour. A cool situation is necessary for it 
to keep in good health, the wild form being 
usually found in wet places.—0. C. C. 

Saxifraga Aizoon rosea. 

Although an ever-increasing number of 
Saxifrages of various shades of red and rose 
present themselves to attract the lover of this 
fascinating genus of rock plants, S. Aizoon 
rosea should not be forgotten. S. Aizoon 
rosea is as easy to cultivate as the others of 
the species, and this is saying a good deal. 
Lime in some form, I find, together with sand 
and grit, will be helpful to its welfare.— 
S. Abnott. 

Apple James Grieve. 

I find this a most reliable cropper, the 
fruit usually being so thick that thinning is 
necessary if one desires good-sized fruits. 
This year promises to be no exception to the 
rule, so that, unless anything happens to spoil 
them, there will be a big crop. Few apples 
are of better quality than this—on my soil at 
least. It is astonishing to find how great an 
extent the flavour of an apple is influenced 
by the soil or the district in which it grows. 
—W. O. 

The white Jew’s Mallow (Rhodo- 
typos kerrioides). 

Not at all particular as regards soil, Rhodo- 
typos kerrioides is a neat-flowering shrub 
which attains to the height of 6 feet or 
thereby, and which is very often referred to 
as the white Kerria. While it has a certain 
resemblance to that shrub, it belongs to an 
entirely different family, but it ought, to be 
more generally grown as a companion to the 
better-known Kerria. R. kerrioides blooms 
in May, and keeps up a somewhat scattered 
succession of flowers for a considerable 
period.— Kibk. 

Primula helodoxa. 

Those of us who hailed with pleasure the 
appearance of Primula Forresti, expecting 
that it might prove amenable to cultivation 
under ordinary rock-garden conditions in this 
country, have been sadly disappointed, so that 
we had some doubts about P. helodoxa. 
although it grows under different conditions 
in its native land—China. P. helodoxa is 
proving a good garden plant, and even in the 
border, provided it is moderately moist and 
partly shaded, it is quite a success. Some 
plants wintered in the open border and 
transferred in April to another garden have 
come into bloom and give great pleasure with 
their good whorls of golden flowers. P. helo¬ 
doxa is easily raised from seeds.—S. Arnott. 

Paeonia Wittmanniana. 

P. Wittmanniana has many attractions. 
There is about the pale primrose-yellow of the 
flower a charm not easily conveyed in words, 
while the shape of the single bloom is highly 
pleasing. Its shyness of flowering is greatly 
against it. but when it does bloom, the flowers, 
followed by their coral-red fruits, are very 
beautiful. I have seen it doing well when 
growing in a rather peaty soil in a low-lying 
district with a good rainfall, but it is not 
naturally a native of such a position, and 
appears to succeed even hetter in a more 
elevated district. Is P. Wittmanniana pro¬ 
pagated in nurseries by grafting on the 
ordinary P. officinalis, and, if so, may not 
this be responsible for it.s shyness to bloom ?— 
Ess. 

The native Globe Flower. 

This can often be seen in May in Wales 
and in the English Lake District growing by 
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the side of streams and often upon rocks in 
the middle of the stream. There is some¬ 
thing very charming about them when grow¬ 
ing in such positions. It is astonishing what 
a little soil they can do with, some of those 
growing in the fissures of the rocks seeming 
to have practically no soil at all.— Nortii 
London. 

Diervilla rosea. 

This old-fashioned shrub is now in full 
flower, and I am always pleased with it, the 
combination of crimson buds and paler flowers 
being very attractive. It grows well in semi- 
shade, too, which is an advantage, and seems 
able to take care of itself among strong grow¬ 
ing things. There are many named varieties, 
some more richly coloured, but I do not think 
many of them are real improvements.—N. L. 

Suversia data. 

This is now showing its large, soft yellow, 
Geum-like flowers in the rock garden, and 
there is something very refined and aristo¬ 
cratic in its appearance. A position not too 
sunny or dry suits it admirably, and it never 
ramps or obtrudes itself upon its neighbours. 
In fact, I should like to see it ramp a bit, for 
it is quite one of my favourites. It ripens 
plenty of seed, but the seedlings, in my ex¬ 
perience, are of slow growth and need careful 
nursing.—C. C. 

Orobus varius. 

One does not see this pretty little Vetch 
with its yellow and pink flowers so often as 
one would expect, seeing what a charming 
little plant it is. I do not find it so easy as 
others of its race. It seems to require deep 
planting and a free soil in a warm position, 
but I cannot say it grows with quite the 
vigour and freedom which I should like to see, 
and it flowers but sparingly. Perhaps some¬ 
one who is more successful with it could give 
some hints as to its requirements.—W. 0. C. 

Top-dressing for Alpines. 

Most of the Alpine carpeting plants, such 
as the mossy Saxifrages, Phloxes, Dianthus, 
Dryas, etc.., are much benefited by an annual 
top-dressing of good sandy, leafy soil, worked 
well into the clumps and applied after flower¬ 
ing is over. This does much to keep them in 
health and vigour, as does also the shearing 
off of the old flower-stems without allowing 
them to seed. If top-dressing be done regu¬ 
larly there will be few of those ugly brown 
patches in the centres of the clumps which 
we all so dislike to see and which are a sign 
that all is not well with the plants.—N. L. 

Dodecatheons from seed. 

I take the liberty of addressing you in con¬ 
nection with two items which appeared in 
your number of March 12th, No. 2,192. On 
page 148 a correspondent complains that he 
cannot get satisfactory results from seed of 
Dodecatheons. He does not say of what 
variety. I have a number of plants of D. 
Meadia. I started with a single plant and 
have grown seedlings without difficulty. If 
you care to put me in touch with this gentle¬ 
man I shall be happy to save him some seed 
if he cares to try mine. I have experienced 
no great difficulty in increasing my own stock 
from it.—E. C. Hayman. 

The common Broom. 

I do not think I have ever seen this fuller 
of flower than it is this year, the bushes 
everywhere being one glowing picture of rich 
colour. I think we do not use this common 
wild species in the garden so much as it 
deserves, for there are few other things to 
equal it for effect in May and June. The 
showy hybrids, such as Andreanus, Fire 
King, and others of that type, one often sees, 
but not one of them surpasses in beauty the 
pure yellow native, even if they equal it. 
Few plants are more easily grown. I have 
transplanted several young plants from a 
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field quite satisfactorily by merely pulling 
them up, trimming the roots, and replanting; 
and, of course, it is easily raised from seed 
and the seedlings soon make good plants. It 
does well in a town garden, and I have several 
in mine, and always enjoy them when they 
are in bloom. They are a bit of the country 
and bring back pleasant recollections of the 
scenes from which thev were transplanted.— 
N. L. 

Tomatoes. 

Plants carrying crops of fruit in an ad¬ 
vanced stage require an abundance of water 
and to be well fed to obtain the best results. 
To relieve the plants, take off the fruits 
directly they commence to colour and lay on 
a shelf to finish. Pinch out the points of 
plants furnishing successional crops as soon as 
four, five, or six trusses have set and the fruit 
is swelling off, and then top-dress if grown 
in pots or narrow borders and feed liberally. 
Sow for an autumn supply and get the plant¬ 
ing out against walls and fences in the open 
carried out. Old sashes placed in front of 
the plants for a week or two will give them a 
good start when space for the planting of 
half-a-dozen or so can be found here and there 
on walls or close fences.—A. IV. 

Laelia purpurata. 

The type was first discovered in 1847 in 
Southern Brazil by F. Devos, who sent plants 
to a Belgian nurseryman, from whence it was 
distributed among the collections of Europe 
Messrs. Backhouse, of York, first flowered this 
Orchid in this country. L. purpurata has 
light rose-white sepals and petals, the broad 
front lobe of the lip rich crimson-purple, 
while the throat is yellow striped with crim¬ 
son. A few of the best varieties are alba, 
Russelliana, and Schroederse. As might fie 
expected, L. purpurata has been used exten¬ 
sively by the hybridists, and some of the 
progeny are in the front rank to-day, an 
example being Lselio-Oattleya Dominiana and 
L.C. Carihamiana. Other desirable hybrids are 

L. C. Violetta, Aphrodite, bel'la, callistoglossa. 
Wellsiana, eximia, and the charming Fasci¬ 
nator. L. purpurata usually flowers during 
June and July, when Orchid blooms are not 
too plentiful, and the hybrids follow each 
other throughout the year. With good culti¬ 
vation these plants are most effective, and as 
they are all of robust constitution, no 
difficulty ought to be experienced in growing 
them to a high state of perfection, provided 
the requisite temperature of 55 to 60 degrees 
can be maintained.—W. B. 

Milton ias. 

For producing a display during April, 
May, and June, the Miltonias are in the 
front rank, and at the recent Chelsea Show 
they played an important part in several 
groups. This is largely due to the hybridist 
who has employed the popular and variable 

M. vexillaria to great advantage. Probably 
the first hybrid to appear was M. Bleuana. 
the result of crossing M. vexillaria with 
M. Roezli, and for many years this remained 
the only one. As stated above, M. vexillaria 
is a variable plant, and the appearance of the 
beautiful variety known as G. D. Owen gave 
a new impetus to the raisers of new Orchids. 
The different forms have been united and have 
produced such varieties as Baron Schroeder, 
Lambeauiana, Snowflake, illustris, J. Gurney 
Fowler, Lselia Sander, and Lyoth. all of 
which must be considered forms of M. vexil¬ 
laria. Other hybrids the direct or indirect 
result of intercrossing M. vexillaria with M 
Roezli embrace M. Sanderce, The Baroness, 
Hyeana, Charlesworthi. Prince Imperial, 
Avalanche, and several others. From the 
foregoing notes it will be seen that there is 
sufficient material for the hybridist to still 
work upon, and there are also enough 
varieties of M. vexillaria to furnish a small 
house or division.—B. 
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TREES AND SH RUBS. 

The St. John’s Worts (Hypericum) 


Hypericums are among the important 
plants of the rock garden, and though the 
flowers of all, in general cultivation, are 
yellow, they vary considerably in habit, and 
all may be increased by seeds or cuttings. 

H. iEGYTTiACUM forms an upright little 
bush nine inches to a foot in height, the shoots 
clothed with small glaucous leaves and 
terminated by umbels of pale yellow flowers. 
There is doubt as to the hardiness of this 
species, which is not infrequently badly hit 
in hard winters, but it is so nearly hardy as 
to be worth keeping stock of. 

H. Coris is one of the most satisfactory 
as well as one of the prettiest species. It 
forms many stemmed little bushes, the wiry 
stems well furnished w’itli tiny grey-green 
leaves and surmounted by comparatively 
large, pale golden yellow flowers. 

H. crenulatum is a low decumbent gem, 
the wiry stems clothed with tiny glaucous 
leaves with crenulate margins and bearing 
good, clear yellow flowers. 

H. cuneatum is a dainty fragile beauty, but 
apparently quite hardy. The slender thread¬ 
like shoots lie almost prostrate and are 
clothed with tiny wedge-shaped leaves of a 
somewhat glaucous hue. The flower buds 
before opening are rich red ; the expanded 
flowers beautiful golden yellow. Given a hot 
sunny position in sandy soil the plant 
flourishes, and is never more attractive than 
when the flowers are in the bud stage. 
Seeds are produced fairly freely, and cuttings 
may be rooted, but the plant must be care 
fully handled, as the shoots are abnormally 
brittle. 

H. empetrifolium is an erect grower mak¬ 
ing fifteen inches or more when in a suitable 
position, the stems clothed with small heath- 
tike foliage and bearing at their summits 
numerous golden yellow flowers. A sunny 
position sheltered from east winds is best 
for this species. 

H. fragile, by some considered a variety of 
H. olympicum, is a robust grower, making a 
profusion of arching, wiry shoots thickly 
furnished with small grey leaves and bearing 
abundance of golden yellow flowers. This is 
a good plant for a pocket between large 
stones, where it can spread out its stems to 
the sun. 

H. Kotchyanum grows about six inches 
high and has somewhat hoary leaves, and 
bears on each shoot several golden yellow 
flowers. 

H. nummulabium is another dwarf about 
six inches or so in height, the slender stems 
clothed with roundish leaves and terminated 
in due course with beautiful golden flowers. 

H. olympicum, alluded to above, is more 
erect than H. fragile, with the same glaucous 
leaves and yellow flowers. 

H. olympicum ciTBiNUM, of upright habit, 
has pale, citron-yellow flowers, and is a plant 
of great beauty, forming quite a considerable 
bush some fifteen inches or more in height. 

H. polyphylluh is somewhat in the way of 
H. olympicum, but is more diffuse in habit, 
never reaching the height of the latter. The 
stems are more arching, furnished with 
smaller glaucous leaves and bearing numerous 
golden yellow flowers. 

H. repens has small heath-like leaves, and 
in habit is somewhat intermediate between 
H. Coris and H. empetrifolium. The bushy 
habit and racemose inflorescence render it 
distinct. It is often confused with IT. reptans. 
a totally' different plant of prostrate habit, 
the shoots lying close to the stones among 
or over which it is growing. The slender 
stems bear numerous bright green leaves, 


forming a lovely carpet, and the flowers, of 
large size, are of a beautiful golden yellow. 
This is a doubtfully hardy species and should 
have a sheltered position, certainly protected 
from cold wind. 

H. rhodopeum is an interesting dwarf 
species with hoary leaves, reminiscent of H. 
kotchyanum, and likes a sunny position. 

H. tomentosum is another of the doubt¬ 
fully hardy species, but succeeds in a position 
facing the sun, and where it can be dry in 
winter. A good way is to plant close under a 


somewhat overhanging stone, or just under 
the branches of a dwarf shrub, where the 
shoots can grow out during summer and the 
roots will be dry in winter. The prostrate 
shoots are furnished with downy leaves and 
bear pale yellow flowers.—“ Irish Garden¬ 
ing.” __ 

Rhododendron Bernard Crisp. 

This when shown by Messrs. Waterer. Sons, 
and Crisp, at the fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, was unani¬ 
mously given an Award of Merit.. This is a 
very beautiful variety, and, as time goes on. 
will no doubt, be freely planted by Rhodo¬ 
dendron lovers. It is of somewhat stiff habit, 
the trusses of bloom forming a pyramid. The 
colour may be best described as a pale mauve 
pink with a few brownish dots on the upper 
segments. ^ 


The Sweet-scented Crimson 
Tulip, T. macrospeila. 

Drifts of this fragant Tulip are now very 
effective in the meadow grass, where they 
have been naturalised for several years. The 
glowing crimson-scarlet flowers arrest atten¬ 
tion from quite a long distance. It is one of 
the very best for naturalising, and, unlike 
many of its kind, appears to improve as time 
goes on. E. M. 


Wood Lilies, Trillium. 

How lovely these are in the cool shade 
beneath Magnolias, where they have been for 
some years! The most effective are Trillium 
grandiflorum and its soft rose variety, which 
have each reached 2 feet in height this 


year. After several unsuccessful attempts 
had been made to establish these plants here, 
it was decided to form beds in partial shade, 
and the present site was selected. The soil 
being of a tenacious nature, beds were thrown 
out beneath large Magnolias to a depth of 
18 inches, and these were filled with leaf soil, 
loam, peat, and sand. The plants were put 
out in late autumn, and have never looked 
hack. The vigour and number of flowering 
spikes increase annually. These lovely 
plants are found in the woods of North 
America, and should always be planted in 
moist and partially shaded positions, such 
as are afforded by summer leafing trees and 
shrubs. So beautiful and interesting are 
these choice plants, either in the open air 
or cut and placed in vases, that any extra care 
expended upon them is amply repaid during 
May and June. E. M. 
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FERNS. 


Old Ferns. 

One frequently sees queries as to why Ferns 
do not grow freely. As a rule, the plants 
are not only old, but the soil in the pots is 
hard and full of roots, and in a condition 
that may be most correctly described as worn- 
out. Market growers, especially those who 
supply the markets and florists’ shops, would 
not accept such plants as a gift, for Ferns 
that are freely produced from spores, such 
as Maiden hair, Ribbon Ferns, and a host of 
others, are found so much superior when 
grown right on from the tiny seedling to the 
fully-grown specimen, to such as are grown 
from divisions of the old plants, that it is 
not uncommon to find quantities of old plants 
going to the rubbish-heap, simply to make 
room for the young stock. Amateurs would 
find it far better to purchase quite small, 
young plants, such as are sold in florists' 
shops for filling small table vases, and shift 
them into 3-inch or 4-inch pots at once. They 
will be surprised at the rapidity of their 
growth compared with that of any larger 
but older clumps, and what is of more im¬ 
portance to those who require fronds for 
picking is that the fronds are individually 
much larger. No Fern is so extensively 
grown as Adiantum cuneatum, in spite of all 
attempts to find a substitute, and it is from 
quite young plants that the bulk of the 
largest fronds is gathered. It is surprising 
how quickly large specimens are grown. I 
am well aware that Ferns can be kept for 
many years ; but I am confident that for profit 
young plants are far superior to old ones. 

_ G. 

Collecting Fern Spores for 
Propagation. 

Early autumn is the best time to collect 
fertile fronds for the spores, as fronds which 
have developed during the summer while the 
fernery is not kept quite so close are much 
more likely to contain perfectly matured 
spores than those from the early spring 
growth. Unless they are looked after this 
season it not infrequently happens that at 
the time when spores germinate best—i.e. 
early in the spring, fertile fronds cannot be 
found. It requires some care and judgment 
to ensure success in obtaining the fronds 
just at the proper time. Some of the species 
shed their spores very soon after they are 
matured, and unless they are taken at the 
proper time the best spores will be lost. In 
most cases the best time is as soon as the 
spore cases show the first sign of bursting. 
The greatest care that can be taken will not 
prevent, the different species getting mixed 
together to . some extent, but keep each 
isolated as much as possible. Where this 
cannot be done the surface of the fronds 
should be carefully brushed over with a soft 
brush ; this will remove any foreign spores 
that may have settled on them. Among the 
Ferns which are especially troublesome as 
weeds are Nephrodium molle, Gymnogramma 
Martensi, and several of the common Pterises. 
As these germinate more quickly than most 
species, they often overgrow the surface of 
the pots and destroy or prevent the choicer 
sort making a start. When collecting the 
spores no two sorts should be brought into 
contact with each other; even the paper 
which is to be used for wrapping the fronds 
up in should be kept away from where the 
fronds are taken. It is also very important 
that in cleaning the spores only one sort be 
done at a time, or at least, in the same place. 

I have also been puzzled to account for cer¬ 
tain sorts making their appearance among 
others in the seed pots, especially when those 


that have come up as weeds have not been 
growing in the same house as the sort from 
which the spores were saved. I have known 
this to occur in several instances. However, 
as 1 have previously said, these evils may be 
avoided to some extent by using great care 
in selecting and preparing the spores. One 
other cause of spores getting mixed should 
be guarded against—that is insects. If a 
number of packets are kept together where 
creeping insects abound the insects will travel 
from one to the other and thus carry spores 
with them._ H. 

Hardy Ferneries. 

A hardy fernery is one of the most delightful 
features one can have in a garden, but we 
do not always find a garden provided with 
one, even though there is a shady nook on 
the spot which one could turn into a Fern 
paradise with very little trouble or expense. 
It is useless attempting a hardy fernery in 
an unsuitable spot. Ferns are essentially 
shade lovers, and shade they must have if 
they are to be grown successfully. A snug 
corner, where partial or complete shade is 
afforded by wall, building, or tree, will be 
suitable for the cultivation of Ferns. A well- 
stocked fernery reveals at a glance what 
abundant variety exists in hardy Ferns alone. 
Not only British Ferns, hut European and 
North American kinds, can be grown in such 
a place. 

The Oak Fern (Polypodium 
Dryopteris). 

This lovely fern is always admired, but 
many people who, having been charmed with 
it in its native habitat, have brought roots 
home and tried to grow it have failed from 
not giving it the conditions it requires. There 
is really no difficulty in growing it, even in 
a town garden, if it is properly planted. In 
a natural state it is usually found growing 
in thin woods in very strong ground, heaps 
of stones or slate intermixed with such leaf- 
mould as is formed by the accumulation of 
fallen leaves from the trees being favourite 
places for it. In such a position the roots 
ramble among the debris, and the exquisite 
fronds of tender green, coming up here and 
there among the stones, make a beautiful 
picture. If such conditions are reproduced 
in the garden success should follow. About 
four bar row fuls of rough stone or slate to one 
barrowful of sweet leaf-mould will make an 
appropriate compost, and all the attention 
required will be to water the roots occasion¬ 
ally until established, after which the roots 
will always find among the stones enough 
moisture for their requirements. It is 
astonishing to what a distance the roots will 
ramble. Shade is necessary to preserve the 
beauty of the fronds, which soon burn if the 
sun reaches them. N. L. 


Camassia Cusickii and rabbits. 

The Quamashes are not too well known 
in ordinary gardens, but they are good May 
and June flowering bulbs. I have been 
admiring Camassia Cusickii, which I have 
grown for a few years. It is paler in its 
purple or blue tones than C. esculenta, the 
ordinary one, but is even prettier in its 
shades than that, although rivalled in this 
respect by some of the hybrids which have 
been raised within recent years. C. Cusickii 
is easily cultivated in the border or wild 
garden, and bulbs may be procured in autumn 
and planted about two or three inches deep. 
As to the suggestion that C. Cusickii might 
be cultivated in the wild garden. I would 
add that, rabbits are very fond of it. From 
bitter experience I have found that these 
animals are very fond of the Quamash and 
will crop the leaves to the ground. 

S. A KNOTT. 


' BIRDS. 

Bird Notes in a Scottish Garden. 

The late arrival of the swallows during the 
present season lias been the subject of general 
comment. Equally late was the Cuckoo, 
while the Landrail—Corncrake—was also 
behind its usual time. On the other hand, 
among other migrants, the nests of Fieldfares 
were built earlier than is customary ; and I 
observed young birds free on the wing at a 
much earlier date than usual. Most of the 
birds in the garden are in full song, but this 
will shortly cease, and a period of compara¬ 
tive silence will follow. Observers, of course, 
know the reason why—the principal one 
being the listlessness which ensues upon 
moulting. Occasionally arguments arise as 
to the duration of the song of the Lark, and 
the other morning, out of curiosity, I 
“ timed ” one. The bird sang continuously 
from the time it soared until it came to earth 
again—a period of 23 minutes 12 seconds. 
During this time it was under close observa¬ 
tion through a good glass, and the figures are 
exact. No doubt the length of individual 
songs may vary, and other observers may have 
different records. I have been watching a 
pair of Ravens with interest, and for wide¬ 
awake slyness I think these birds are un¬ 
matched. Their eyesight is keen, and they 
are almost unapproachable, while the speed 
they attain on the wing is surprising, in view 
of their heavy frame and their comparative 
difficulty in getting speedily into flight from 
the ground. 

The Kestrel and the Merlin have few 
friends among gamekeepers, but the gardener 
has a good word for them, and the woods 
would be distinctly poorer without them. 
Among the whins they take toll of the 
Linnets, which, by the way, are surprisingly 
numerous this year. Wheatears I observed 
on April 10th, and now their family cares 
have begun. Young Blackbirds, Green 
Linnets, and Yellowhammers are now to be 
seen in numbers. Pied Wagtails arrived 
early in March. We generally have half a 
dozen nests on the banks of a pond, although 
one built last year in a waterspout in the 
potting-shed. The charming little accentor— 
the Hedge-Sparrow—is now sitting closely in 
a dwarf hedge. Sandpipers, Dunlin, Shel- 
duck, and Wild-duck are nesting freely round 
the edge of the pond. The Willow Wren 
and the common Wren are numerous, and I 
love these cheerful, busy little birds, wonder¬ 
ing at times how they manage to provide for 
the wants of their numerous families. Whin- 
chats and Stonechats are common and very 
tame. The Sedge Warbler and the Willow 
Warbler I have, somehow’, not yet observed, 
although 1 know that they are here. Robins, 
cheeky and pertinacious, are everywhere, and 
while I know that there is a Woodcock sitting 
within 30 yards of the room in which I w’rite 
I have not yet located the nest. As the day 
merges into night the weird cry of a belated 
Heron is heard, the Owls hoot, and the 
peculiar eerie note of the Nightjar throbs on 
the quiet air. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


The Peacock in the garden. 

As “ W. McG.” rightly says (page 313. 
May 28tli), the peacock should not he kept 
in gardens where it can do harm to young 
crops. Fortunately, there are very few 
establishments now where these birds are so 
kept. I know of one place where neatly 100 
peacocks are allowed to roam where they 
like. The gardener finds them very trouble¬ 
some, but he is not stinted in the matter 
of wire-netting for the protection of the 
crops. G. G. B. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 

-1- 

The Rock Garden at Abbot’s Court. 


The climatic, reputation oi Weymouth is well 
borne out when one sees the profusion of 
sub-tropical plants flourishing in the open 
iu the sunny sheltered positions, and 
luxuriantly thriving with the scantiest pro¬ 
tection in winter. This district, aptly termed 
“ the Naples of England,” is remarkable 
above all things for the immense variety of 
seaside and rock plants that attain as near 
perfection as is possible in any corner of this 
land. The rock garden which surrounds the 
seaside residence of Thomas Burberry, Esq. 
(the inventor of the “ Burberry ” weather¬ 
proof, whose fame has spread the world over), 


masses of Ampelopsis inagnifica harmonise 
with the stonework of the house. 

Among the many plants in bloom on the 
day of my visit (May 18th) I noted the fol¬ 
lowing :—Euphorbia Cyparissus (a greenish- 
yellow mass), Hypericum Coris, Gentiana 
verna, G. ornata, Dianthus, Primula alpina 
(violet purple), Helianthemum alyssoides, 
Potentilla (beautiful yellow, creeping), 
Juniperus prostratus, Osmanthus Delavayi 
(flowers white, sweet scented), Berberis Thun- 
bergi. Yitis (Ampelopsis) sempervirens. very 
close (on house wall), Erica mediterranea 
(purple, in full bloom), Erica australis 


Teucrium, Phlox subulata Vivid, Phlox 
subulata Nelsoni, Cotoneaster horizontalis 
(when in bloom much freouented by bees) ; 
Daphne Cneorum, Hypericum fragile, Hima¬ 
layan Rhododendrons in variety, Gentiana 
cruciata, Gentiana decumbens (Syn. G. 
Olivieri), Olearia Gunniana, Santolina ros- 
marinifolia, Magnolia grandiflora, and 
Linum monogynum (Australia). W. R. D. 


Scabiosa succisa. 

This pretty native is not often seen in 
gardens, but I think it is quite worth growing. 
I have had it for some years in my own rock 
garden, and it always gives me pleasure. It 
is of neat habit, and as it flowers late in the 
year it is very useful when many other things 
are past their best. It is a profuse bloomer 
easily grown and increased either by division 
or seeds. It is a common plant in many parts 
of the country. The original plant from 
which my little colony sprung came from a 
rocky bit of cliff in the Lake District. One 
of the charms of wild plants which one has 
collected oneself is that they call up pleasant 
recollections of the places from which they 
came. N. L. 


Arenaria montana. 

This Sandwort takes high rank among 
rock garden plants, for there are few 
lovelier sights than a large patch covered 
with the glistening white flowers. Although 
it grows like a weed in some places, it is not 
a success everywhere. It likes a light, sandy, 
and stony soil, with very free drainage, but 
not too dry at the roots. It is one of those 
plants, too, which seem to like growing 
through another plant, such as a shrubby 
Thyme. It was growing vigorously and 
flowering profusely in a rock garden in 
Westmorland which I recently visited, where 
the soil is full of big pieces of stone, which 
suit the plant admirably. C. C. 



The Rock Gardej at Abbot’s Court, Weymouth. 


shows what, can be accomplished in rock- 
gardening when under the direction of an 
enthusiast determined to succeed. 

At the far end of the Radipole lake, and 
on gently rising ground near the village of 
the same name, stands Abbot’s Court, its 
park and gardens sloping to the water’s edge. 
The house is surrounded on three sides by 
terraces of rockery designed with infinite 
care, but so skilfully arranged that the 
artificial blends with the natural in perfect 
taste. The visitor entering the grounds is 
enchanted by the vista of rugged beaut}’, 
swathed in the softest tints of purple, rose, 
and carmine; while crazy pathways wind 
gracefully and naturally around and across 
to enable a closer inspection of the rarer Rock 
Roses and the multitude of plants which 
cover every boulder and fill every available 
crevice and cranny. 

On the left of the drive is a magnificent 
specimen of the Mexican Orange flower 
(Choisya ternata) covered with bloom, filling 
the air with its perfume. In the background 
on the green slopes are pines, the bases of the 
trees surrounded by innumerable varieties of 
Heaths. 

A flight of steps leads down to a long green 
walk, bordered on either side by flowering 
shrubs and shaded by trees, extending to the 
edge of the lake, and giving a perfect sense of 
quiet restfulness. 

Immediately in front of the house is a broad 
flight of steps leading down from the upper 
terrace to a fine tennis lawn, banked by Rose 
slopes. At the head of the last flight is an 
interesting old sundial, a face on each of its 
four sides, and surmounted by a fountain. 

Some rare specimens of fossil tree-tr-nks 
are placed here and there about the rockeries, 
and in the background a giant Magnolia and 


(fading), Double Rock Rose (scarlet, deep 
rich colour), ' /Ethionema grandiflorum 
Warley var. (pink),Veronica (many varieties), 
Helianthemum Tuberaria (deep orange), and 
many others of various colours, veronica 
prostrata rosea, Cheiranthus alpinus, Eabiana 
imbricata (white, Heath-like appearance, 
Chili), Skimmia fragrans, Variegated Dier- 
villa, Viburnum Carlesi (white, sweet 
scented), Ciktus purpureus, Flowering Box, 
Viola Sutton’s Mauve Gem, Muehlenbeckia, 
Saxifraga Andrewsi, Erinus alpinus, Aubrie- 
tias in variety, Ceanothus Veitehianus (blue) 


The Bird’s-eye Primrose 
(Primula farinosa). 

During a recent holiday at Ambleside, in 
May, I was charmed with the colonies of this 
pretty little “ Bird’s-eye Primrose,” which 
I came across on the fell sides. It was always 
found growing in wet, spongy soil in company 
with the Butterwort (Pinguicula) where water 
was trickling through the grass. It detests 
stagnant conditions, and seems almost to 
demand a little funning water percolating 
through the soil, although I did see it 
flourishing in one or two cottage gardens in 
the district. W. O. 



Another View of the Rock Garden at Abbot'* Omrt. 
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Indoor Plants. 


Cantua dependens. 

(Syn. C. buxifolia.) 

For a cool greenhouse few plants are so 
beautiful when seen laden with its lovely 
pale-red, funnel-shaped flowers, appearing 
during April and May, as Cantua dependens. 
Its corymbs of flowers are produced at the 
end of shoots made the previous summer, and 
to see them at their best the plant should be 
trained ahout a foot from the glass roof, its 
long trailing shoots allowed to hang loosely 
from the wires. The necessary pruning, or, 
rather, thinning of the shoots should be done 
soon after it has done flowering, removing 
the longest so that the shorter ones can 
extend at will, and thus produce good growth 
for next spring’s display. These Bhoots 
should not be crowded, or the beauty of the 
plant when in bloom will be marred. The 
plant thrives much better where a small 
border can be prepared for its reception, 
using good fibrous loam, a little peat and leaf- 
soil, and enough coarse sand to ensure the 
free passage of water. Now is a good time to 
plant, procuring those that have long shoots 
if possible. Red spider seems to be the one 
enemy, so the syringe should be plied well 
under the foliage early in the morning and 
again towards 5 p.m. 

There are three or four other varieties in 
cultivation, but the one under notice is more 
frequently met with under glass, and is 
sometimes found growing and flowering well 
in sheltered corners out of doors in Devon 
and Cornwall. Cuttings taken in spring, set 
in pots of sandy soil, and placed under a 
bell-glass soon root, and if intended for roof 
or pillar work keep the plant to one shoot, 
and if intended to cultivate as a standard 
similar to the Fuchsia, stop at the desired 
height. Although introduced into this 
country some seventy years ago, it is not so 
well known as it deserves. Probably it has 
been coddled too much, and coming from 
Peru naturally resents much in the way of 
artificial heat. J. May.ne. 

Potting on Young Plants. 

It sometimes happens that plants which had 
their first potting a short time ago are 
allowed to remain too long before they are 
again shifted, with the result that they 
become pot-bound and stunted in growth, and 
bloom long before they should and before 
the plants have made very much progress. 
The re-potting of plants that have been 
neglected in this particular way cannot be 
overcome by transferring them to pots much 
too large for them. It is better to shift them 
from one size to another, and when the roots 
have reached the sides of the pot to pot on 
again. There is such a thing as surfeiting 
a plant with too much soil, which is apt 
to become sour before the roots permeate it. 
One cannot very well “ skip ” with a young 
plant from a thumb-pot to, say, a 7-incn pot. 
Removals should be gradual if sturdy, well- 
developed specimens are desired. 

Leahurst. 

Zonals for Winter Blooming. 

The present is a most suitable time to make 
provision for Zonal Pelargoniums for winter 
blooming in the greenhouse. It depends far 
more on the summer preparation the plants 
receive than the heat one is able to give them 
later in the year ; aB a matter of fact, a steady 
^temperature during the winter months, not 
exceeding 50° is amply sufficient to have them 
in all their beauty. It is an erroneous idea 
to imagine that a high temperature for Zonal 
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Pelargoniums spells success, or that plants 
which have bloomed in summer will flower 
equally as well provided abnormal heat can 
be applied. Ideal plants are those struck last 
autumn or this spring, arid which are now 
ready for another shift, 6-inch pots being 
large enough. Compost for Zonals should 
consist of old loam, leaf mould, and partly 
spent cow manure or bone ipeal. Right 
throughout the season such plants will con¬ 
tinually send up flower buds, and these must 
be pinched out in order that the strength can 
be conserved for building up strong, healthy 
specimens, that, in the autumn, when they 
are housed and introduced to warmth, will 
produce finer spikes of bloom. To help 
matters, all Zonals intended for this particu¬ 
lar work should be stood on beds of ashes in 
a cold frame, where they will get the maxi¬ 
mum amount of sun to aid ripening of the 
wood. The ashes will maintain coolness and 
moisture whilst so located. 

When the plants have become established 
in their final pots they can be helped by 
applications of stimulants once or twice a 
week, not omitting a little old soot in the 
water occasionally. Few flowering plants are 
less susceptible to insect pests than are 
Zonals, and a batch of plants thus prepared 
and bloomed in the dark days of the year is a 
sight not soon forgotten, the colours being so 
bright and cheerful. Moreover, they keep up 
a succession of bloom for a long time. 

Townsman. 

Plumbago capensis. 

What a great favourite the old Plumbago 
capensis is with many who have green¬ 
houses ! Its beautiful colour — delicate 
lavender blue, a tint scarcely found in any 
other indoor blossoms—accounts for many 
being drawn to it. It is quite easy to grow. 
It does not depend on great heat to have it 
in beauty, or an elaborate compost. The 
greenhouse from which frost is excluded in 
winter suffices for it, and loam and leaf- 
mould will supply its needs. If you would 
have a plant to climb under the rafters, or 
on a back wall, or to grow in bush form that 
will furnish many handsome trusses, Plum¬ 
bago capensis will meet your requirements. 
Another point in its favour is that it is easily 
propagated from cuttings. Just pull off a 
ripened shoot at a joint, insert it in a pot of 
sand and loam, keep it near the glass, and 
in nine cases out of ten it will grow into a 
respectable-sized plant and furnish flowers 
within two years. Derby. 


Caladiums. 

W ith the increasing difficulties in respect 
ol fuel many who have formerly made a 
feature of Caladiums may feel inclined to 
give up the cultivation of these handsome 
and useful fine-foliaged plants. Habit dies 
hard, and not only in the case of Caladiums, 
but of other stove plants as well, the belief 
is that unless the orthodox heat can be 
supplied the cultivation of these things need 
not- be attempted. That Caladiums revel in 
heat and moisture no one will dispute, 
hut, in a general way, what is the result ol 
such environment? Simply this, the plants 
are well grown and beautifully coloured, hut 
the texture of the foliage is thin and soft, 
this preventing them from being utilised in 
any other house than that in which the plants 
have been grown. It is admitted that Cala¬ 
diums are proverbially soft-leaved and appre¬ 
ciate warmth, but much can lie done to grow 
them satisfactorily without any great amount 
of heat, and cooler conditions result in 
stouter foliage, so that plants can be used in 
a warm greenhouse or conservatory. One has 
only to think of the fine and healthy pieces 
of C. argyrites which are annually sold by 
market growers to realise that this must be 
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so. One very successful grower, in the course 
of conversation, said that the secret lay in 
starting the tubers iu mild bottom heat, and 
immediately the growth was visible in 
placing the plants in warm pits quite close 
to the glass. Naturally, in such conditions 
there is not too much humidity, the growth, 
if slower, is more robust, and the leaves 
gradually thicken as they become inured to 
the sunlight. Red spider may attack plants 
so grown, but the intelligent use of tfie 
syringe will dispose of this source of annoy¬ 
ance, and ultimately fairly hardy plants, 
which may he used in greenhouses or even 
in rooms with impunity, will result. Cala¬ 
diums are not troublesome in respect of soil 
so long as it is rich and fairly porous. As 
the result of actual experiment, not only 
Caladiums, but Alocasias as well have been 
grown under the conditions indicated above, 
and if the plants were a trifle later and 
perhaps not so brilliantly coloured they were 
not inferior to those cultivated in the plant 
stove. A Scottish Gardener. 

Plant Houses. 

The increasing attractions of outdoor plants 
to some extent penalise plant houses. Yet it 
is well to be prepared with plenty of flowering 
plants in greenhouse and conservatory. The 
spring plants proper—Schizanthus, Nico- 
tianas, Primulas, Cyclamens, and Cinerarias 
—can now be discarded in favour of tuberous 
Begonias, Zonal Pelargoniums, Balsams. 
Hydrangeas, and the like. In these days 
plants which are easily “ done ” and which 
require but routine treatment are to be pre¬ 
ferred, and those enumerated will give good 
results at a small expenditure of time. A 
word of praise may be given to Calceolaria 
Clibrani as being very effective at this time. 

Torenia asiatica. 

In my young days what was called the inter¬ 
mediate house was a feature in many 
establishments where plant culture under 
glass was conducted on up-to-date lines. This 
house was intended for the accommodation of 
plants that demand a rather higher tempera¬ 
ture than is necessary for the ordinary run 
of so-called greenhouse plants, but would not 
be happy in the strong heat which tropical 
plants generally need. In the case of Orchids 
this was frequently called the Mexican house. 
The winter temperature of the intermediate 
house would not be lower than 50 degrees by 
day, but might without danger descend 
5 degrees at night. Torenia asiatica is one 
of those things that only need these conditions 
to show its true worth. It is a very pretty and 
distinct greenhouse plant, and just as well 
worth growing nowadays as it was when in the 
height of its popularity half-a-century ago. 
It should be propagated annually from 
cuttings, which strike readily in warmth, and 
it likes a rather light compost, and must have 
good drainage. In former days it was in high 
favour as a basket plant, for which its 
grace-ful growth admirably adapts it. 

J. Cornhill. 


Bouvardias 

Raised from cuttings rooted this spring 
should be repotted as required and kept grow¬ 
ing in a house having an intermediate tem¬ 
perature. A suitable potting compost consists 
of good fibrous loam mixed with leaf soil and 
sand. Do not over-water, but damp the 
plants overhead lightly twice daily, and keep 
tlie surroundings moist. Pinch out the 
points of the shoots to ensure a bushy habit. 
Old plants which were cut back hard after 
resting and shaken out should be potted on. 
or. as an alternative, planted out in a cold 
frame. Pinch the shoots once or twice, but 
do not continue this practice too late in the 
season. 
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ROSES. 

Rose Prospects 


With the coming of June a fair idea may be 
formed of our R-ose prospects. The plants 
generally are looking remarkably well. At 
one time the season promised to be an 
exceptionally early one. With the sharp 
frosts we experienced in the middle of April, 
iollowed by a succession of cold nights, our 
hopes have been dispelled, and growth in so 
far as earliness is concerned is normal. No 
doubt the absence of rain and an atmosphere 
drier than is generally the case in May have 
assisted the retarding process a little. I am 
no lover of extra earliness in permanent 
subjects of the outdoor garden. As things 
are, prospects appear good. Since writing 


the foregoing I find that I may have been a 
little too optimistic. At any rate I have seen 
something which necessitates an alteration of 
opinion. I have seen gardens where the fact 
that a sunny spring brings in its train all 
the enemies Roses suffer from has been 
overlooked. The Rose maggot has been at 
work, and is increasing, especially on some 
Ramblers. The usual multitude of aphides 
is there, and unless preventive measures are 
taken the various leaf-eating pests will soon 
iollow. The blame for it all, I could gather, 
was the weather. If we get a spring with 
the wind mainly in the north and east, blight 
is sure to follow, and it ruins everything. In 
these days of spraying and safe yet deadly 
washes such complaints are not heard so 
frequently as before the chemist came to the 
gardener’s assistance. Where spraying has 
been done few pests are to be seen, and in 
any case there has not as yet been any need 
for that tedious finger and thumb work 
amongst the Rose maggots. It is early yet 
for mildew, but where this fungus was 
prevalent last season it is a wise plan to 


begin spraying in time. There are now on 
the market several excellent specifics which 
may be used without in any way disfiguring 
the foliage. Some varieties fall an easier 
prey to this fungus than others. Killarney 
is a typical example. Yet when grown under 
glass it is no more affected than others, which 
are supposed to be mildew proof. In fact 1 
have found some of the worst in the open to 
be amongst the best resisters indoors. It is 
not usual fo look upon Hybrid Teas as being 
anything but hardy, but I am of the opinion 
that those which fall an easy prey to mildew- 
are summer tender, owing to the fact that 
they suffer but little when protected from 


sudden fluctuation of temperature and 
draughts. Some of the newer varieties 
planted two years ago, I find, justify the title 
of being mildew proof so far, and they will 
eventually take the place of those with a 
weakness in this direction. 

While the successful combating of pests 
and diseases is vital to the welfare of Roses, 
cultural details must not be overlooked. A 
complaint not by any means rare is, that 
after the first glut of bloom is over ihe beds 
become rather dull for a few weeks. In many 
varieties used lor this purpose this cannot 
altogether be avoided, since time is required 
by the plants to make secondary growths. 
The fault may be mitigated considerably by 
what I term growing the plants. Some term 
it pottering amongst them. The object in 
view is no doubt the same, but one may potter 
without doing much real good, while to grow 
the plants includes many things not to be 
undertaken lightly. Watering is one of these, 
and if it is to be done thoroughly is not easy. 
It is useless to water on a hard surface. A 
hoe or a fork must first be used to loosen the 


surface. Beyond using clear water to first 
soak a dry soil it is not much to the benefit 
of the roots afterwards unless it takes the 
form of food. Where there is plenty of liquid 
from animal sheds one is practically in¬ 
dependent of fertilisers, for after it has been 
diluted there is no better stimulant. Failing 
this, any of the excellent fertilisers on the 
market may be used, spreading them around 
the roots und freely watering after¬ 
wards. The chief thing is to keep the plants 
growing, since it is the only way of obtaining 
flowers. Ramblers, especially now that they 
are fast pushing up next season’s flowering 
shoots, should be liberally treated. Mulching 
is no doubt a good thing in the kitchen ana 
fruit garden, but in the flower garden I prefer 
one of living plants, Violas being amongst the 
best. J. 


Rosa sericea pteracantha. 

This is perhaps the most curious and cer¬ 
tainly one of the most interesting Roses we 
have, and those who find pleasure in collecting 
the less common Rose species should not fail 
to add this one to their collection. The chief 
interest lies in the curious growth of the 
variety. The young shoots are covered with 
elongated, translucent, blood-red spines, 
which give to the plant an almost unnatural 
but pretty effect, especially when the sun. 
shines upon them. R. sericea pteracantha 
has a semi-climbing habit and is best grown 
in the form of a free pillar or shrub. The 
spines on the old wood lose their transparency 
and therefore their pretty effect, so that to 
retain that effect it is necessary to encourage 
the growth of young wood by hard pruning 
each spring, and also to supply plenty of 
nourishment in the way of mulchings of rotten 
manure, with plenty of water should the 
weather be dry. 


Rose Florence- 

Whin shown before the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on May 
24th by Messrs. W. Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, this handsome new Rose was given an 
award of merit. The colour is a silvery pink, 
delightful in the bud stage, and as shown of 
vigorous constitution. The petals are broad 
and of charming form. 


Mildew on Roses. 

The one great cause of mildew amongst 
Roses is a damp atmosphere. There are other 
causes, such as dryness at the roots, cold 
draughts, or poor soil. The plants should be 
kept healthy and vigorous, for mildew is less 
likely to attack such plants. Some varieties 
are more liable to mildew than others, and 
the young foliage, where the attack generally 
starts, should be watched. Carbolic soap is 
one of the best washes to use for spraying the 
plants, which should be repeated throughout 
the summer every fortnight or so if there 
are any signs of mildew.— Reader, Colchester. 


The Summer Snowflake. 

This has been very good during the present 
season, and while the flowers are less attrac¬ 
tive than those of the Vernal Snowflake, they 
have a charm of their own. Indeed, I fancy 
that were Leucojum lestivum to bloom con¬ 
temporaneously with L. vernum, the com¬ 
parison would not be altogether so favourable 
to the latter. The growing numbers cf 
flowers must, to some extent, detract from 
the value of the Summer Snowflake at this 
time, but when freely planted in Grass (as 
it ought to be) the nodding bells of pure 
white, each petal tipped with a spot of green, 
are very beautiful. Kirk. 



Rose Florence. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Current Work in Allotments. 

Lack of water is a handicap to many growers 
where their allotments are at some distance 
from wells or water mains. During spells of 
dry weather it is a wise plan to create a dust- 
mulch by frequent hoeing between the growing 
crops. The layer of dust prevents undue 
evaporation of moisture from the soil below, 
so that the vegetables will get the full benefit 
of it. Furthermore, the wise cultivator will 
apply a surface mulch of littery manure, cut 
grass, or any similar material that may be 
available. The right time to apply it is 
immediately after rain or a watering by hand, 
and not while the soil is dust-dry on the top. 
Such crops as Runner Beans, Peas, Onions, 
Cauliflowers, and Cabbages are much benefited 
by surface mulches applied in good time. 

Feeding Old Cabbages.— Many hundreds 
of Cabbages in every district are left each 
ear to produce side sprouts after the heart 
as been cut in the ordinary way. The 
Cabbage is a hungry plant and soon absorbs 
the nutriment, contained in the soil, so that 
it is necessary to stimulate the growth from 
time to time. As to the wisdom of leaving 
the old Cabbages to bear sprouts, only special 
circumstances can justify it. Besides 
abundance of clear water, liquid manure 
should be applied freely. Where soils are 
naturally poor the use of nitrates would be 
harmful eventually. 

Vegetable Marrows. — There are few 
amateurs who do not like to grow Vegetable 
Marrows, and many of them elect to grow 
monsters, too; the latter may not be of much 
use, but undoubtedly large numbers of very 
line, succulent Marrows are grown on our 
allotments ; one has ample evidence of this 
fact when visiting the late summer exhibi¬ 
tions. As the young plants are now getting 
well established in their summer quarters, the 
cultivator must attend to the watering and 
be careful not to apply manure w ater too soon, 
or the result may be loss of early Marrows. 
I much favour the application of a rich 
surface mulch first, to assist the plants, using 
at the same time only clear water, and then 
applying liquid manure later in the season, 
when it will prove highly beneficial. 

Tojiatoes.— Probably one season in. three. 
Tomatoes in the open air are a success. The 
surest way to success, if the weather proves 
suitable, is tb put out from pots nice, strong 
plants in June—plants that are forward and 
have not been checked in growth. Of course, 
the sunniest and most sheltered position must 
be selected, the plants put out in fairly rich 
but firm soil and staked forthwith. After¬ 
wards the plants must be confined to main 
stem, main leaves and trusses of fruit only. 
On August. 1st, in the northern, and August 
12th in the southern counties take off the top 
of each plant, immediately above the last- 
formed truss of small fruits, as fruits formed 
after these dates will not mature in the open 
air, and, if left on, only rob those growing 
below' them. Mulch the plants with a 
mixture of soil and rotted manure directly 
the planting is done. 

Layering Straw berries.— Take great care 
of those early runners on your Strawberry 
latits, as they are valuable and , should 
e rooted in small pots or squares of 
old turves for the purpose of planting out 
in August to form a new plantation. Good 
loam and a small proportion of well-rotted 
manure will be suitable for layering into. 
Stones—large pebbles—placed on the layer in 
the pot will keep it in place, conserve 
moisture, and induce eaidy formation of roots. 

Celery and Leeks.— The Celery fly has 
done much harm in recent years and caused a 
lot of disappointment to cultivators. It is 
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useless to wait until the leaves are disfigured 
by tbe grub before taking action. At tin- 
season the fly lays her eggs in the leaves, and 
again in August. Make t 1 1 e leaves distaste¬ 
ful to the fly by sprinkling lightly soot on 
and around the plants while they are moist 
after a shower or a syringing. Keep all small 
side shoots pulled off, as they are useless if 
retained and exhaust the plants. Keep the 
soil moist and encourage healthy growth of 
plant. Last year Leeks did not make very 
satisfactory progress early in the season on 
account of the cold nights. When the plants 
appear to be slow in growing, do not over- 
water them or apply any liquid manure; 
simply maintain the soil in a medium state of 
moisture, and as soon as growth is free 
commence light feeding. 

Peas fob Late Use. —The supply of Peas 
from the allotment may be prolonged by 
sowing seeds of round-seeded early varieties 
at this time of the year, as the resultant crops 
are likely to be more satisfactory than from 
the late sorts. 

Tender Radishes and Well-hearted Let¬ 
tuces are obtained by growing these crops 
quickly throughout. If there is not any nice 
moist soil or partly-shaded position in the 
allotment for these crops, it would be wiser to 
leave them out and grow something else. A 
small plot, however, well enriched with rotted 
manure, will produce some very useful crops. 

Turnips. —During the midsummer weeks it 
is difficult to grow tender Turnips in a 
naturally dry soil. Only small sowings 
should be made at present and the soil stirred 
between the rows of seedlings weekly. Scatter 
dust on the seedlings to protect them from the 

fly- 

Sow flower seeds of such, kinds as Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Campanulas, Wallflowers, 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Polyanthus, Primroses, 
Violas, and Pansies. 

_G. G. B. 

Vegetable Marrows. 

In the days when manure was cheaper and 
more easily procurable it was no uncommon 
thing to see a spare heap of stable manure on 
which, in order chiefly to bring it into use 
for a time, Vegetable Marrows were planted 
From this practice an erroneous impression 
got-about that large heaps oi manure were 
essential to their successful culture. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, as it has 
been since proved that, with the exception of 
a small bed fairly wei I manured, Marrows 
may be grown very well and are just as pro¬ 
ductive ; indeed, it has been found that grown 
in moderately good soil the plants do not 
develop rank growth. It is an easy matter to 
assist backward plants after the first fx-uits 
have set with liquid manure, and this is all 
they need. In rainy seasons those planted on 
heaps of manure are frequently less fruitful 
than Marrows planted on level beds with only 
a little manure. Woodbastwick. 

Shallots. 

Few things need less attention than 
Shallots, and few vegetables give better 
results for the trouble bestowed on them. 
Shallots are a paying crop in more respects 
than one, as during July they ripen off, leav¬ 
ing the ground ready for something else. 
Shallots, as is known, will do well on soil that 
cannot be described as rich, but where manure 
was employed in the first instance the advan¬ 
tage is now to be seen. It is desirable, in 
view of early lifting, to keep the bed free 
fi’om weeds, so that nothing may impede the 
progress of the bulbs. A suitable ci-op to 
follow Shallots is Winter Spinach, seed of 
which can be got in during July without any 
further preparation of the ground, or Spring 
Cabbage can be planted out. During the 
next few weeks much may be done to increase 
the crop by a free use of the hoe. 

Woodbastwick. 


FRUIT. 


Mulching Crops*. 

The sun's rays are now powerful, and drying 
winds rob the soil of moisture, so that all who 
value their garden crops should endeavour by 
all means to avoid drought at the roots 
-Many crops are grown under artificial con¬ 
ditions—for example, fruit trees when trained 
on walls or trellises ; they cannot shade their 
own roots with their wide-spreading branches, 
and the cultivator must make good the 
deficiency. by means of mulching and by 
copious supplies of water. At this time of 
the year many crops are being transplanted, 
and are therefore some time befoie they get 
rooted deeply enough to find moisture, unless 
it is artificially applied, or the roots are 
shaded from the sun’s rays. In these cases 
some non-conducting material, Buch as 
cocoanut-fibre, is of very great service, 
although there may be no manurial value in 
it, for it prevents evaporation, and the soil 
keeps moist, even close to the surface. Then 
such things as Strawberries need all the 
moisture that can be got in dry soils, and 
the only way to keep the roots moist is to 
mulch the surface before the soil gets dry. 
It is the midsummer crops that need most 
attention in the matter of mulching, {or Peas 
Beans, and other kitchen-garden crops 
usually find moisture enough in our variable 
climate until the end of May ; but we must 
never tie ourselves to dates, for Beasons vary 
and the present spring has been one of the 
most extraordinary ever known. The 
weather has been so dry that it would be well 
to apply the mulch at once unless rain should 
set in heavily. Fruit trees on walls are, from 
the exposed positions they occupy, the first to 
suffer, unless the roots are protected by 
mulching; and to grow fruit on walls to per¬ 
fection. mulching with good stable or farm¬ 
yard manure for at least three or four feet 
from the wall is necessary. This will retain 
the moisture that is in the soil, and artificial 
supplies of water applied over the mulch will 
carry the nutriment down to tli£ roots. G. 


Late Black Hamburghs. 

These will now- need to have superfluous 
laterals removed, and as those left advance 
in growth finish off with the surplus bunches, 
one on each being quite enough to retain. 
Stop the laterals at two leaves beyond tbe 
bunches and rub out sub-laterals showing 
between the rod and bunch. Husband sun 
heat as far as possible by early closing with 
a view to economising fire heat at night and 
do not damp down too liberally if it is found 
the temperature falls very low before morn¬ 
ing. Attend to watering of borders, and 
arrange matters in this respect so that the 
flowering period is tidied over without a 
further supply being required, or until the 
fruit is set. when a good watering, supple¬ 
mented either with a dressing of vine manure 
or the addition of liquid, will be beneficial. 


Apple Ellison’s Orange. 

T have grown several bushes oi this apple 
for some years now. I find it a good grower 
and a very regular and excellent cropper, 
never really failing. The fruits are hand¬ 
some and of fine flavour, the only fault 1 
have to find with them being that they do 
not keep well, the flavour deteriorating after 
they have been gathered some little time. It 
is said to he a seedling from Cox’s Orange, 
and its flavour when freshly gathered is little, 
if at all. inferior to that of that fine variety, 
while it appears to be a much better grower 
and cropper. It is fruiting well this year. 

C. C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Irises. 


In leafy June there are few plants which 
fringe many of our English rivers and streams 
that give brighter touches of colour than 
the Irises, and just as they light up the water¬ 
courses with their golden beauty, so too about 
this time \ve may look for an even richer 
display in the garden, as may be seen by 
the array of blooms flanking the pathway. 
Perhaps of all the members of this interesting 
family few enjoy a wider popularity than the 
Flag Irises. You meet with them everywhere 
—in the cooped-up little back garden of a 
town, in the suburbs, and in large clumps 


Numerous as the Flag Irises are, the one 
who desires something like a representative 
display in his garden is hardly likely to 
omit sorts that are noted for the freedom 
with which they bloom and their value for 
cutting. In this category are the English, - 
and the less stiff and more varied Spanish, 
the corms of which are inexpensive. Who 
is proof against the charms of the Japanese 
group, I. Kaempferi, that are in their element 
when they can be planted in or near to a 
pond or stream, but which (as many are 
finding out) may he grown with success when 


grassy slope in front of a shrubbery border 
or similar place. Picturesque naturally, 
they are rendered more effective when seen 
flanking a western slope on the grass, with 
a shrubby background that plays its own 
part in all such arrangements. There is a 
beautiful and pleasing contrast in the great 
sword-like blades of these plants with the 
fresh green grass, even when flowering is 
past, that is always to be preferred to bare 
ground, and one can only regret the idea is 
not more generally carried into effect than it 
is, and the flat, uninteresting borders both 
of shrubs and plants that are so common a 
feature of our great parks and gardens might 
be greatly relieved or modified by a much 
freer use of these plants among others. 
Again, in private'gardens a few plants are 
put out as a rule and then allowed to spread 
into a large, though solitary, tuft till it 
becomes too large for its place and necessity 



A border of German Irises. 


in the open country garden. There is nothing 
difficult about their culture. Soil does not 
appear to count very much so long as they 
can get a moderate amount of moisture at 
the roots, otherwise they would not blossom 
in the closed-in environment of crowded 
towns. Like other things, however, Flag 
Irises cannot be neglected, a diminution of 
flowers being apparent where they are allowed 
to go for a number of years without being 
divided. 

One of the objections sometimes raised in 
regard to Irises is that their season of 
blooming is^so transient; but this may be 
advanced about other hardy plants— 
Paonies, for instance ; yet it may be said 
of both that they bring delight to a lover 
of a garden in the early summer. Tt is not 
an easy matter to single out, amongst so 
many that are beautiful, Borts that are 
worthy of special consideration, more especi¬ 
ally as in recent years new varieties of great 
merit have appeared. 


planted in a border where, with mulchings 
of old manure and a frequent use of the 
hoe, one can have the pleasure of their rich, 
stately blossoms far on into the summer ? 

WOODBASTWICK. 

——The accompanying illustration will afford 
the reader ample proof, were this at all 
needful, of the value of the Flag Irises for 
grouping for effect in the garden ; and hot 
only are they of considerable value from this 
point of view, but the plants generally adapt 
themselves to a great variety of positions, as 
also of soils. Dotting such valuable subjects 
about the herbaceous borders is to know 
nothing whatever of the great wealth of 
blossom these things produce when grouped 
in a simple yet effectual manner in the many 
positions which readily suggest themselves 
in every garden. Perhaps the finest possible 
effect these beautiful Flag Irises create is 
when judiciously grouped together on a 


- Die 


compels those in charge to reduce it. This, 
however, should be regarded as the golden 
opportunity, as one such plant or clump if 
pulled to pieces would make a group of 
several feet across, capable in a year hence 
of producing five or six times its number of 
flower-spikes. Where these Irises are freely 
pulled to pieces for a year or two, it is sur¬ 
prising to what an extent the garden may 
be beautified even by merely employing the 
overgrown material from the herbaceous 
border. But however beautiful or serviceable 
these Irises may be in the border proper, 
their greatest value in the garden is only 
forthcoming when informal masses of colour, 
distinct or in variety, have become well 
established. Such groups may even be made 
to grow and flourish on steep banks or slopes. 
Large masses known to me on slopes have 
not only become established, but alsoproduce 
two or three dozen spikes each. This fact 
is mentioned that anyone having the desire 
for experiment itiay do so with some certainty 
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of success, for doubtless there are places in 
hill districts that could be made beautiful 
if we only knew more of the adaptabilities 
of many free-growing and flowering hardy 
plants. Particularly good for steep sloping 
banks is Iris florentina, and in such a 
position a group of its white flowers would 
prove most effective. The flowers are not 
pure white, but possess a shading of blue, 
though the former shade predominates. Its 
flowers, too, have a delicate perfume. The 
plant grows freely in sandy soils or in clayey 
foam, is also vigorous, and no better time in 
the year can be found for planting such 
things than the spring months. The month 
of April is especially good, and any surplus 
plants that have become too large in the 
border should then be taken and planted a 
foot apart on any grassy slope or other spot 
where the presence of a colony of these plants 
would be calculated to increase the beauty 
and the interest of the garden. All that is 
needed is that the soil should be well dug 
at. the time of planting and some manure 
added. Single pieces are best for planting 
at all times. It is a waste of time and 
material to thrust a bundle of plants into a 
small hole. A- 

Pansies. 

Has the old and enthusiastic Pansy 
“ fancier ” ceased to exist? The question is 
one which of recent years I have asked myself 
on frequent occasions, for during many visits 
to gardens of varying degrees of importance 
it is the exception to find a bed of Pansies. 

I am well aware that Pansies are still grown 
by the amateur who makes a hobby of the 
flower; one has but to scan the lists of 
named varieties in one of our leading Scottish 
seed lists to see that this is true. In the 
private garden the Pansy is practically as 
extinct as the dodo. This may be accounted 
for in one of two ways, or probably by the 
combination of both. The multitudinous 
cares of the present-day gardener, harassed 
bjf scarcity of labour and by the inferior 
quality of much of the available labour which 
can be obtained, prevent him, even were he 
willing, to take up a plant such as the Pansy 
as a hobby. This mav fairly be taken as 
one of the reasons for the.waning popularity 
of the Heartsease in representative gardens. 
The second reason is one which is equally 
likely to have something to do with the 
matter—that is, the more serviceable and 
more durable nature of the Tufted Pansies. 
The latter have increased in popularity in 
a most surprising way; it is only fair to 
add, deservedly so. The freedom with 
which Tufted Pansies bloom, their easy cul¬ 
ture, and the long period during which they 
remain effective are in marked contrast with 
these qualities as possessed by the Pansy. 
It is idle to deny that, some of the finest of 
the show Pansies of former days were very 
shy bloomers. One which I call to min 1 
was considered to have served its purpose 
did it produce one single bloom to form a 
" variety ” on a show board. Then, too, 
the growth of many was loose and straggling 
—not at all to be compared with the close 
and compact form of the best type of the 
Tufted Pansy. Withal, gardeners of the 
older school cannot but regret the passing of 
the Pansy. It is not merely a matter of 
sentiment, for in their season there are few 
things more attractive than a healthy, well- 
grown bed of Pansies. They do not give of 
their best under the routine (I had almost 
written haphazard) treatment under which 
Tufted Pansies flourish, and a good bed of 
Pansies was in former days considered to be 
the mark of a craftsman. Famous growers 
were well known, and their plants never 
lacked the appreciation of neighbours. In 
the days before the ubiquitous bicycle was an 
ordinary necessity of life I have myself 
walked many a long mile—and cheerfully— 
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to see the Pansies in a Midlothian garden 
famous for these flowers thirty years ago. 
The culture of the Pansy has no place in 
the present note, which is penned merely to 
remind lovers of flowers that this one is 
beautiful in itself and not too difficult to 
grow in perfection. It is a pity that many 
of our old-world flowers seem to be passing 
into oblivion, and tlie hope is expressed that 
a turn of fashion's wheel may yet restore the 
Pansy to our gardens. 

A SoornsH Gardener. 

Daffodils and Tulips. 

(Reply to “ Bulbs.”) 

Yuuh land should be very suitable for the 
growth of Daffodils and Tulips, and I can 
see no reason why you should not obtain 
flowers of the highest quality. If you intend 
exhibiting, you must thoroughly cultivate the 
ground. It must lie deeply stirred, sweetened, 
and sufficiently manured, lor top-grade 
flowers can only be produced when the plants 
are well nourished. Do not wait until 
autumn, but fix at once on the ground you 
intend to use, and nol later than July deeply 
dig and lay it up in lumps to be thoroughly 
sweetened by the influence of sun and air. 
Bulbous flowers generally are very partial to 
leaf-soil, and they enjoy a certain amount of 
animal manure, but it must be in a tho¬ 
roughly decomposed condition if it is to be 
intimately mixed with the soil. There is 
only one way in which raw manure can be 
used without danger and with profit to the 
plants. Take out a trench 6 inches deep, and 
place the dung at the bottom so that the bulbs 
cannot possiblv come into contact with it. 
By the time the roots reach the manure it 
has become in a measure decomposed, and can 
therefore be utilised with much profit to the 
plant. This in the majority of soils is the 
only safe way of growing the Double White 
Narciss, which so frequently does not get 
beyond tke bud stage. This tendency to 
blindness is conquered by the rich larder in 
which the roots find themselves just as the 
buds are forming. In the same way the 
flowers of other kinds take on increased size 
and colour when supplied with food in 
this manner. 

Annual lifting is indispensable if fiist-class 
quality blooms are required. As soon as the 
foliage decays the bulbs must be taken up and 
stored in a cool place, and replanting must 
not be delayed beyond the early days of 
September, choosing a fresh site. The same 
rule applies to Tulips, which soon degenerate 
if left in the ground. These require a more 
generous diet than Daffodils. Old exhibitors 
were in the habit of using cow dung rather 
liberally, but they were careful to thoroughly 
sweeten it by exposure to sun and air. The 
old Tulip fanciers made provision for shelter¬ 
ing the blooms, and this is necessary when 
growing for exhibition, for a storm of wind 
and rain will destroy the grower’s chances. 
.Shelter from hot sun is also necessary. All 
flowers of Daffodils and Tulips intended for 
exhibition should be cut forty-eight hours 
before the day and kept in a cool place. 

Some Hardy Tub Plants. 

The mention of Cardinal Lobelias in a 
recent number reminds one that in con¬ 
junction with other hardy plants they make 
capital tub plants where such things are 
required and facilities are not to hand for 
the employment of tender subjects. The fact 
that alike in flower and foliage they are quite 
unique among hardy plants renders them very 
acceptable as a foil to other things of denser 
and more regular outline. The plants may 
remain undisturbed for several seasons if the 
tubs are thoroughly prepared at the outset 
with a liberal compost. Dry cow manure 
finely broken up and mixed with a light, 
sandy loam answers the purpose admirably. 


There is generally a rough shed in the 
majority of gardens where the tubs can be 
stored through the winter, and if this proves 
exceptionally severe a little dry bracken, 
thrown over the top will keep the crowns 
sound. 

I saw a dozen tubs last year in a neigh¬ 
bouring garden, one-third being these 
Lobelias, and they helped to make the 
display both pleasing and effective. The 
other plants used were Funkia Sieboldi and 
Chrysanthemum maximum Mrs.- Lothian 
Bell, both capital for the purpose. The last 
named is the more effective if annually 
renewed, the strongest crowns selected and 
replanted, and it is really surprising the 
length of time it will remain in flower if the 
earliest blooms are removed as soon as they 
show signs of decay. It is one of our hardy 
plants, requiring careful watching to keep the 
foliage clean, the fly responsible for the leaf- 
loving maggot being very fond of depositing 
its egg in the somewhat succulent leaf. A« 
both the Funkia and Chrysanthemum are of 
vigorous habit and make plenty of foliage 
with liberal treatment, it stands to reason 
that w’hen confined in tubs they are the better 
for occasional applications of stimulant, and 
for this there is nothing better than a com¬ 
bination of cow manure and soot in liquid 
form. The Lobelias will also appreciate it, 
but rather sparingly. An edging plant of 
dwarf trailing habit, like Campanula 
isophylla. is sometimes put round just inside 
the tubs, but where the foliage of the larger 
plants is dense and strong like that of the 
three above noted and will come well over 
the side, I do not think anything in the way 
of an edging is either necessary or advisable. 
The owner is very proud of his tub plants 
and thinks of adding to them as he can get 
time to fashion more tubs. I have suggested 
one or two Phloxes of medium height, and 
for something a little unique two tubs of 
Sedum spectabile atropurpureum. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 

Anchusa italica var. Lissadell. 

This particular variety of Alkanet is 
making very strong growth this season ; the 
stems are lj inches in diameter and looking 
like reaching a height of 6 feet. Care 
should be taken to place it well back 
on the bonders, or it will quite dwarf and 
smother its surroundings. Of the three varie¬ 
ties of A. italica, Opal is the dwarfest with 
me, but possibly it would vary with different 
soils. All members of the family are very 
susceptible to the attack of slugs and snails, 
and where these are troublesome it is well to 
dust some dry material round the plants 
frequently in showery weather until they are 
sufficiently strong not to suffer damage. It is 
one of the hardy plants that should be used 
somewhat sparingly, being bulky and of some¬ 
what heavy appearance. An occasional plant 
or group as the size of the border will 
admit will be quite sufficient. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

Narcissus White Queen. 

This Leedsi variety (see Fig. p. 343) will ever 
be regarded as of an epoch-making order, 
since it was one of the first white-flowered 
sorts to mark a decided advance upon 
existing varieties. In April, 1898. the variety 
received a first-class certificate, marking 
great progress, and, moreover, clearly demon¬ 
strating that greater possibilities were in 
store. When first shown its wondrous beauty 
and chasteness attracted all flower-lovers. 
To-day, despite many recent introductions, 
there is the same beauty as of yore, to which 
also can be added the experience which comes 
of years, and demonstrates its fitness for the 
garden or the exhibition hoard. If all the 
beauty of so chaste a flower is to be revealed, 
it should be grown with protection at flower¬ 
ing time. On the grass its delicate beauty 
stands out in fine relief. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. Midland Counties. 


Thinning Vegetables. 

Where rain has fallen in sufficient quantity 
to thoroughly moisten the soil, the deferred 
thinning of root crops, such as Onions, 
Carrots, and early sown Beet, should be 
carried out. More recently sown Turnips, 
which have been kept growing by repeated 
sprinklings of artificial manure, can now be 
thinned, when with repeated lioeings and the 
stimulant present in the soil rapid progress 
should result. Main crop and late Potatoes, 
which look remarkably robust, in spite of dry 
weather, should be well hoed to kill off weeds, 
and unless the ground is in good heart, apply 
a dressing of artificial manure and get the 
moulding done as soon as growth is about 
6 inches to B inches high. On some kinds of 
soil it is necessary to first loosen the soil 
with a fork or Canterbury hoe before mould¬ 
ing takes place. When the soil is moist.,, take 
advantage of the fact to get out 

Cabbage, early Savoys, 

Summer Cauliflowers, more Brussels 
Sprouts, Autumn Giant Cauliflower, and 
Autumn Protecting Broccoli. Well- 
manured ground and after attention in 
respect to watering and feeding are necessary 
if fine heads are desired. Scarlet Runners, 
which look promising everywhere, should be 
moulded and staked, using stakes or poles of 
sufficient length to enable the plants to make 
growth in accordance with the nature of the 
soil. 

Climbing French Beans 

should also be staked. For these, sticks about 
6 feet in height will usually suffice. When 
variety for the salad bowl is needed, make a 
first sowing of Batavian and Curled Endive 
and Rampion. 

Pot Figs. 

Directly the fruit has been gathered from 
pot-grown Figs, the former treatment in re¬ 
gard to moisture, top-dressing, and feeding 
should be resumed to enable the second crop 
to swell and attain size. Copious syring- 
mgs twice daily will also be needed to keep 
the foliage in a healthy condition. The same 
remarks apply to planted-out trees. If grown 
in restricted borders, watering needs strict 
attention and an occasional mulch of horse 
droppings or spent mushroom manure will 
both feed and keep the roots active. Succes- 
sional crops will need abundant moisture and 
generous feeding to ensure fine, well-flavoured 
fruits. Modify the treatment as they begin 
to ripen by admitting more air and reducing 
damping down to a minimum. Keep the late 
house freely ventilated, but look well after 
the requirements of the borders, and thin out 
and tie in a sufficiency of shoots to afford 
fruiting wood for next season. These should 
not be stopped, otherwise fruit will show 
prematurely. 

Early Peach Houses. 

As soon as the crop is cleared, give the trees 
an overhauling, cutting out the wood which 
has carried the fruit to make more room for 
the season’s shoots, so that they may have a 
maximum of light and air and in due course 
become fully matured. This will necessitate 
a certain amount of regulating and re-tying, 
after which regularly wash the foliage either 
with hose or syringe until it has performed 
its proper functions. Also see that the 
borders do not want for water, and keep the 
houses fully ventilated. A. W. 


Green Fly on Fruit Trees. 

The hot, dry weather of the past fortnight 
has favoured aphides, which are making their 
appearance on nearly all fruit trees. Where 
Currants are badly attacked by aphis, it is 
a good plan to go over the bushes, stopping all 
young growths to the fourth or fifth leaf, 
(jutting the tops on the fire. This will clear 
the bushes of most of the insects and do them 
no harm; indeed, the somewhat uniform 
surface thus presented by the bush forms a 
good resting-place for the nets if the latter 
are not on permanent supports that hold 
them clear of the bushes. Where blackbirds 
and thrushes are troublesome, early netting is 
imperative, for in dry weather the birds do 
not wait until the fruits have coloured before 
commencing their attacks, and it is well to be 
on the safe side, for if once they get a taste 
of the fruits they become more persistent, 
and unless the netting is made extra secure 
they find their way through somehow. Before 
putting on the nets a thorough cleaning 
should be given to the plot, removing every¬ 
thing in the shape of a weed, so that there 
shall be none left to run to seed during the 
time the nets remain on. Currants trained 
on walls should also be gone over and 
shortened in the same wav as bushes. 

Trained Gooseberries, 

such as cordons and those grown as espaliers, 
should- now be pinched similar to the Currants 
before mentioned, and any shoots required to 
fill in blanks or to add additional branches 
should be tied or nailed into position. 

Strawberries 

look very promising. It has been found 
necessary to give all the plants a 
copious watering. ThiB must he done before 
the plants show signs of distress, or there will 
he a check to the swelling of the fruits, after 
which they never swell away so freely. Let 
the water be chiefly directed to the crowns of 
the plants, where, if the foliage be dense, the 
soil will be the driest. The application of 
liquid manure is not advisable at this stage ; 
indeed, I strongly deprecate its use, as it will 
act prejudicially upon the flavour of the 
fruit. After the watering is completed, a 
framework should be erected on which to place 
nets, as when the latter are only spread over 
the beds many of the best berries are spoiled 
by birds; also, by using a framework, the 
fruits are more easily gathered. The sup¬ 
porting of the trusses of fruit on young plants, 
if practised, should he done at once, and if 
extra fine berries are required the trusses 
should be weil thinned. Slugs and snails are 
great pests to Strawberries, and every pre¬ 
caution should be taken to protect the fruits 
from them. Stock plants put out last autumn 
for providing runners have been denuded of 
all their flowers. The ground for new Straw¬ 
berry beds should be readv by the end of 
July, as after that date the plants become 
starved in small pots, and their growing 
season in the open is too short. Soil in which 
it is intended to plant Strawberries should be 
trenched and manured the previous winter, 
and then cropped with early Potatoes, simply 
forking over the ground afterwards and 
making it firm when planting. As far as 
possible, labour is being concentrated oil the 

Filling 

of flower-beds and borders with their 
summer occupants. This will be com¬ 
pleted as soon as possible, remembering that 
the season at its best is onlv a short one. 

F. W. G. 


Plaming Out. 

This always disorganises the ordinary 
routine of the garden, but it has to be under¬ 
taken. Things intended for this purpose are 
now sufficiently hardened, and a start should 
be made and the work pressed on to a 
finish. There is not now the same enthu¬ 
siasm among young hands for “ bedding- 
out in the evenings, and while this is not 
to be wondered at, there can be no doubt 
that a few hours at night helped the work 
along, especially when the soil was in the 
proper condition. Tender plants, of course, 
must be delayed until the second week in 
June. 

Hardy Plant Borders. 

These grow increasingly attractive, and 
time spent in attending to the needful staking 
ami tying is time well spent. Some subjects 
are better if thinning of the shoots is done, 
notably in the case of Delphiniums. This 
y r ear the practice is being followed in the case 
of a rather good collection of Chinese 
Pieonies. and tile result will be noted. 

Plants for Winter Flowering. 

It may appear to be a far cry to winter, 
but this is the time at which preparations 
must be made. For various reasons it is 
found that Salvias, Eupatoriums. and the 
like are more satisfactory when planted out 
at this time and lifted and potted up in 
September. These plants, having been duly 
hardened, will be put out in a freshly-dug 
border from which May-flowering Tulips 
have been lifted, and wiiich has been fairly 
well manured. In such a place, and well 
exposed to the sun, these things do well, and 
form massive and well-ripened stuff for 
putting into large pots. 

Arum Lilies. 

Whether drying off or planting out be 1 lie 
practice followed, the foliage ought to be 
gradually ripened off, so that when the 
flowering time is over moisture ought not 
immediately and entirely to be withheld. In 
either case the plants may remain as they 
are until July is some way advanced, and if 
it is intended to break up any large speci¬ 
mens the work can be attended to at that 
time. Annual breaking up will, no doubt, 
result in larger and finer spathes. hut at the 
expense of earliness. 

Vegetable Garden. 

This is a busy time. Potatoes'' require 
moulding, Peas need to be staked, and 
successional crops must have due attention. 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers can be got 
out. Water and mulch recently planted 
Cauliflowers and thin root crops at an early 
stage. 

Many recommend the entire drying off of 
the plants which have bloomed earlier in the 
season. It is, however, a good plan to place 
the pots in a frame which is well exposed to 
the sun and to allow the plants a modicum of 
water during the summer. Under this treat¬ 
ment the foliage of the current year ripens 
off more naturally and the corms do not 
shrivel, but remain plump, and when the re¬ 
potting season comes round they readily 
respond to treatment. It is unwise, however, 
to retain corms longer than three seasons at 
the outside, for while they bloom freely 
enough, the flowers are inferior to those from 
young plants. 

Annuals, Thinning 

No delay should take place so far as the 
thinning of hardy annuals is concerned. 
Early and drastic thinning is the keynote to 
success in the treatment of these showy sub¬ 
jects. and it is due to the neglect of this pre¬ 
caution that annuals are so frequently a 
failure. 

Jialmae Gardens. W. McGotfog. 
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The Vegetable Garden. 

Intensive Cultivation. 

For the production of high-grade vegetables 
and plenty of them there is nothing to com¬ 
pare with what is known as “ intensive 
cultivation,” a method equally applicable to 
small gardens as to large. I think, perhaps, 
that the owner of a small garden can adopt 
it better than he whose garden is large, 
because it involves the concentration of con-' 
siderable labour on a small space. What is 

k.Sk- Sir:. 


GARDENING. 


Beginners. 

A Further Experiment. 

With reference to “ farmed ” Potatoes, I 
believe the Board of Agriculture has stated 
that last year’s Potato crop averaged 5 8 tons 
per acre. A few years ago, on a field of 14 acres 
of poor soil, I grew a crop averaging 23 tons 
per acre. The secret of this was not manure ; 
it was not the character of the soil; it was 
not the position, but was simply owing to 
deep cultivation. I put a subsoiling plough 
to follow along the furrow of the ordinary 


there are very few which cannot be made so, 
though considerable labour might be involved 
in effecting an improvement. Shallow, 
gravelly soil would necessitate the removal 
of the gravel to the necessary depth and its 
replacement by good soil—‘quite a big under¬ 
taking, but lasting when it is once done. It 
may be that none but enthusiasts would 
undertake such arduous work, but I have 
known hundreds who would do more than 



that to improve the gardens they love. Clay 
soils may be made amenable by the breaking 
up of the second spit and incorporating with 
it burnt earth, leaves, rubble, or any light 
open matter. Only we have to bear in mind 
that we do not want the second spit on top. 
I make it a rule, as tending to permanently 
improve my garden, to bring up about 1 inch 
of second spit every year and incorporate it 
with the top spit, but even this I prefer to 
do in the autumn to give it the benefit of a 
winter’s weathering before cropping. 

Tomatoes. 



Fig. 4.—Outdoor Tomatoes in Situ. 


“ intensive ” culture? It means specially 
deep digging, heavily manuring, a constant 
stirring of the soil and unceasing war on weeds 
and insects. Obviously, this would be very 
expensive on a large place and can be better 
undertaken by those who make it a labour 
of love and do not value the hours of toil 
put into it. 

Potatoes. 

It has been often stated by those whose 
cautious use of figures is scarcely so marked 
as their enthusiasm that by intensive methods 
crops can easily be trebled or even quad¬ 
rupled, and there is much truth in it, 
although it does not apply equally to all 
crops. So while I would not make that state¬ 



ment mine, I can give the results of two 
experiments with Potatoes that will put even 
their claim in the shade. Last year a friend 
of mine, who is the head gardener on a noble¬ 
man’s estate, had a spare plot on a border 
of his kitchen garden, from which he had 

f rubbed up some unsatisfactory fruit trees, 
laving manured and levelled tile soil, which 
had been dug up fully 2 feet deep, he set four 
Potato tubers, fully expecting that under such 
conditions he would procure abnormal results. 
During the growing season he kept them well 
hoed and otherwise attended to, though 
nothing was done to feed them beyond the 
first manuring. Neither was he disappointed. 
He invited me to inspect the yield when being 
dug. The heaviest crop was, from one set, 
30>f lb., and the lightest 25 lb., all of 
exceedingly fine tubers, the variety being 
" Majestic.” Compared with the ordinary 
garden crop of 2 lb. per root, such figures 
are staggering, but I can vouch for their 
accuracy. 


plough, and broke up the soil to the depth 
of 18 inches ; that was the whole secret! 

Cabbage and other Brassicae. 

If deep and intensive working has such a 
marked result upon a surface rooting subject 
like the Potato, it must of necessity have an 
enhanced effect upon deep-rooting plants such 
as Cabbage, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, etc. 
For purposes of demonstration it has some¬ 
times been my duty to grow rows of these 
alternating, the odd rows over deep trenches 
of 18 to 24 inches in depth of broken soil, 
the even rows on ordinary but well-tilled 
ground. The difference in the crop was so 
very obvious every time that it needed no 
words to point out, the only words needed 
being an explanation as to what it was due. 
The Cabbages growing over the trenched 
portions were double the size of the others, 
and during dry weather showed no signs of 
suffering, while the alternate row6 wilted and 
grew smaller. Illustrations 2 and 3 convey 
a fairly accurate idea as to the relative merits 
of the two methods. 

Quality Affected. 

The extent to which quality is affected by 
growth is well known and appreciated, and 
this adds considerably to the intrinsic merits 
of deep cultivation. An unchecked, rapid and 
healthy growth is the ideal, but one seldom 
obtained except under special cultivation. 
Generally speaking, an early summer drought 
lias a very deleterious effect on the quality 
of vegetables, for it arrests growth, and 
directly this is checked there is a falling-off 
in quality. With all early vegetables that 
is the chief danger; but deep and good 
cultivation can, and does, greatly mitigate the 
evil. When the soil is well worked and in¬ 
viting, the roots penetrate deeply into the 
cooler soil, and there they find the moisture 
which lias evaporated from the sun-affected 
upper strata, and this they feed upon. The 
drought must be unusually prolonged and 
severe before it has any noticeable effect upon 
any vegetation growing in trenched ground. 

Stubborn Soils. 

Of course there are soils not amenable to 
deep cultivation as they are at present, but 


The outdoor Tomato crop is, as regards 
ripe fruit, rather uncertain, because it so 
largely depends for its consummation on the 
atmospheric conditions of August and Sep¬ 
tember. It is, of course, a fairly certain crop 
for those who require green Tomatoes for 
soy or for pickles, and tolerably certain for 
those who, looking for ripe fruit, can give 
the plants the benefit of a wall facing south 
The time has now come to plant, and I would 
like to point out that it is worse than useless 
to put out small, backward plants. They 
have no chance at all. Select those that have 
bee ‘11 grown in pots and are already develop¬ 
ing their first trusses of flower. In planting. 
I dig a trench about a foot deep, and put 2 
inches of cow manure in the bottom. Then 
I fill with the same soil, with manure mixed 
in, and plant at 16 inches to 18 inches apart, 
making the soil firm about the plants (see 
Fig. 4). If planted in dry weather they 
should be watered, and though the Tomato is 
not a moisture-loving plant it must be seen 
that they are not permitted to get dry before 
growth has begun. As to the necessary details 
of their cultivation, I shall from time to time 
refer to these in their proper sequence. 

The Flower Garden. 

The one absorbing topic in the garden at 
this time of year is that of “ bedding out.” 
Probably a great many of my readers have 



Fig. 1.—Ordinary cultivation I spit deep and 
deep cultivation 2 spits deep. 


already filled their beds and their borders 
according to their own tastes and fancies, and 
this, I consider, is quite the correct thing. 
By all means let the beds be your own, your 
very own, in idea and design. At the same 
time we are all open to new impressions, new 
ideas, to know other men’s minds and so 
contribute to the growth of our own, for this 
is the only way of preventing ourselves from 
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becoming stereotyped. For the man who is 
always in a hurry, who cannot attend to his 
garden himself, whose only desire is to see 
it bright and trim and neat—for such a man 
the stereotyped beds of blue and yellow and 
red and white are perhaps the best, for he 
can get all the pleasure out of it his, hurried 
existence will permit. But we do not all 
lead the strenuous life, and so can find time 
to make our gardens our hobby. We have 
no desire to so arrange them that we can 
take in all their beauties at a glance and 
so exhaust our pleasures at a gulp ; but to 
prolong the draught by taking it sip by sip, 





Fig. 5.—Heliotrope and short standard Fuchsias. 


and enjoy it to our heart’s content. To many 
of us the borders of scarlet Pelargoniums, 
yellow Calceolarias, white Marguerites, and 
blue Lobelia are tedious and irritating. 
Pretty and effective as they undoubtedly are, 
one can have too much of a good thing, and 
we prefer to paint a new picture every year. 
We feel that we can and should create; we 
love to make experiments, and so we turn from 
the stereotyped to the original. We do not 
like to look upon our flower beds as so many 
flat daubs of various colours on a green 
carpet, but have a lingering fancy that each 
particular bed should in itself be a complete 
garden in miniature. Its effect, instead of 
being stiff and formal, might just as easily 
be light, and elegant, and instead of having 
one continuous effect from the beginning of 
the season till its ending, there is no reason 
why it- should not be changing. 

I suggest that in these ideas there is some¬ 
thing upon which we can exercise our 
ingenuity and cultivate our artistic tastes. 
There is an abundance of material, more than 
enough to satisfy our fullest requirements. 
The simple introduction of “ dot ” plants will 
very effectively break up the monotonous 
stiffness of any flower bed, and these, being 
light and graceful in form, should impart 



'i r~ 


Fig. 7,—Bed of Begonias with Lilies finished 
and Gladioli in bloom, September. 

their character to the beds. Preferably, dot 
plants should be flowering plants, but not 
necessarily so. Grevillea robusta does not 
bloom, but it is an admirable dot plant. 
Short standard Fuchsias on 18 to 24 inch 
stems suit the purpose to perfection ; so too 
does Heliotrope on similar stems. Variegated 
Abutilons, Draceenas, and several other 
greenhouse plants may be used, provided they 
are used in moderation, for above and beyond 
anything else top-heaviness must be avoided. 

A bed of Heliotrope with a distinctive 
broad edging of Mrs. Pollock Pelargonium 
is pretty enough, but its effect would be 


enhanced if half a dozen Fuchsias bloomed 
over it (see Fig. 5). Or, supposing we had 
a bed of scarlet or crimson or mixed Begonias, 
it would have a far more attractive and grace¬ 
ful effect i£ canopied with short standard 
Heliotropes or Abutilon. Or we might have 
a bed of Salvia, pride of Zurich (scarlet), with 
a sprinkling of S. patens (blue), centred by 
a good lialf-standard Marguerite, a combina¬ 
tion calculated to satisfy our patriotic in¬ 
clinations for the colours in a less stereotyped 
way than that usually in vogue. 

1 suggested, too, that a changing effect 
appeals to me more than a fixed one. Perhaps 
the greatest charm in gardening is the chang¬ 
ing seasonal effects. Change, provided it is 
not for tlie worse, is always welcome. Our 
summer beds need not present the same face 
to us every day for four or five months, for 
nothing is easier than to vary them. We 
might plant alternately, in a bed of semi¬ 
dwarf Antirrhinums, a few bulbs of Lilies 
(see Fig. 6) or Mountain Hyacinths for effect 
from early June till the end of July, and 
Gladiolus Grandavensis (see Fig. 7) to carry 
on'into September. Neither of these would 
interfere with the ground work of the bed, 
and the Antirrhinums would not be incom¬ 
moded or in any way obscured. There are 
several combinations which at once suggest 
themselves as suited to this purpose, and 
these, I feel sure, I can best leave to the 
ingenuity of my readers, for after all I think 
1 ran render better service by suggesting 



Fig. 6.—Bed of Begonias with Lilies and 
Gladioli in young state. 


rather than dictating. The great thing is to 
bar out stiffness and formality, for these 
savour of artificiality. A year or two ago I 
saw, in some public gardens, a perfect repre¬ 
sentation of a town hall worked out in carpet 
bedding plants. It left something to the 
imagination in the way of colour, but for all 
that it was executed with ingenuity and skill. 
To me—I speak frankly—it was an abomina¬ 
tion ; it was the negation of Art, 

I have- treated this at greater length than 
I had planned, but as it is bedding out time 
now, what I have said wanted saying before 
the planting is done. I wonder if I have 
succeeded in conveying the ideas I intended 
to? Let me summarise them. I would like 
to rid our gardens of everything that is 
stereotyped and to cultivate originality ; to 
banish stiffness, crudeness, formality, and 
heaviness ; to make our flower beds elegant 
in effect, interesting in themselves, and not 
so unchanging ; to see full rein given to our 
individual tastes and temperament, and see 
the stamp of our individuality everywhere, 
and to lay down the principle that there are 
other sources of beauty beside mere colour. 

Sowing Seed. 

The time has come for the sowing of 
biennials and perennials, and those who have 
a use for these would find in them much more 
of interest if they raised their plants rather 
than going to market to buy them. Wall¬ 
flowers, Forget-me-nots, Silene, Daisies, 
Stocks. Alyssum, Gaillardias, Delphiniums, 
Coreopsis, and a host of similar things upon 
which we have to depend for next season are 
better and stronger from seeds sown now 


rather than from seeds sown a month lienee. 
They are all sown in the same way. The 
ground is well dug 1 foot deep, manure iB 
added, the surface is levelled, drills £ inch 
deep are drawn at about 1 foot apart, the seed 
is thinly and evenly sown, covered in with a 
rake, and the operation is complete. As soon 
as the seedlings show themselves the soil 
should be hoed, and practically all through 
the summer it should be stirred once a week. 
Nothing is so helpful to the seedlings as this, 
and if it is done regularly the work is easy; 
if, on the other hand, the weeds are allowed 
to get the upper hand, then the labour and 
the cost of cleaning them off and opening the 
soil are matters of serious purport. 

Novices have to be very careful that their 
drills are not too deep, or the germination 
may be irregular as well as slow. Neither 
should the other extreme be taken, for if 
the seeds are almost on the surface the sun 
will scorch up the first germs of growth and 
the seeds perish. Keep as nearly as possible 
to the half-inch, and all will be well. Do not 
select a piece of ground beneath trees, but 
as far as possible keep to the open. 

F. J. F. 


DAHLIAS. 

Dormant roots can, of course, be planted 
out at an earlier date than young plants 
which have been propagated from cuttings 
and raised in heat. The latter can now be 
placed in cold frames from which the sashes 
have been removed, or in a sheltered place 
in the open, to harden off. Meantime the 
stations for these can be prepared, and it is 
advisable to place the stakes in position 
previous to planting. The Collarette varieties 
maintain their popularity, while for bold 
effects the Pteony-flowered sorts, such as 
Gustave Duion, Josephus Soulary, and 
others, have much to recommend them, 
although the blooms are much too large for 
cutting. Other good varieties are Red 
Indian, Hampton Court, and Nicholas II , 
the last one of the purest whites I know. 

W. McG. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 

Among spring flowers the Forget-me-nots 
hold a unique position. Showy in them¬ 
selves. easily grown, of great decorative value 
in conjunction with other things, and, above 
all, in these days of inflated prices, Forget- 
me-nots are found in the garden of the 
cottager as well as in that more pre¬ 
tentious. It is not generally known how 
easily they are propagated from cuttings, the 
merest slip taken at this time of the year and 
put into a shady corner rooting freely. Such 
a practice, however, is hardly worth follow¬ 
ing, for if seed is sown between now and the 
end of June plenty of young plants will be 
available for putting out in September, these 
flowering profusely next spring. The dwarf 
forms, such as Sutton’s Royal Blue and Ruth 
Fischer, are now more generally preferred 
for garden work, hut the older varieties are 
also worthy of inclusion. Myosotis sylvatica 
is one of these, of a compact habit and very 
free flowering. Equally desirable is M. 
dissitiflora, looser in habit than the former 
variety, but very useful in rockwork and for 
naturalising in stray corners. M. azorica, a 
good dark-blue form, is an acquisition for 
the rock garden, and M. alpestris—of which 
there are variations, only differing in name 
and very slightly from the type—is a fine 
dwarf variety of excellent habit. The New 
Zealand Forget-me-not (Myosotidium nobile) 
is not, strictly speaking, hardy, and must be 
protected during the winter. W. McG. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


June n, 1921. 


SOCIETIES. 


Royal Horticultural Society* 

Chelsea Flower Show, May 24th, 25th, 26th, 1921. 


Orchids. 

We have seldom seen a finer display of these. 
Among these first place must be given to 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., who had a 
very fine group with a 50-feet frontage, the 
Miltonias, Odontiodas, and Odontoglossums 
being of special merit. Messrs. Armstrong 
and Brown put up a fine group, the centre of 
which was mainly composed of white Odonto¬ 
glossums intermixed with handsome forms 
of Odontioda in scarlet and other colours. 
Messrs. Sander and Son had a well-arranged 
and.interesting group, the centre composed of 
Thunias, with their drooping spikes of rose 
and white flowers. Messrs. Cypher and Sons. 


Messrs. Luxford and Co., Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., and Messrs. W. Cutbush and 
Son, while new hardy perpetual-flowering 
Pinks came from Mr. C. H. Herbert, Acocks 
Green, Birmingham. 

Sweet Peas. 

These were well shown by several exhibi¬ 
tors. Messrs. Dobbie and Co. put up about 
fifty vases of blooms, one variety in each 
vase, the blending of the various colours 
being noteworthy. Another fine group was 
that from Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, the 
individual sprays and blooms at once attract¬ 
ing attention. Other exhibitors of these 


Trees and Shrubs. 

Among the many exhibits of these, that 
from the Donard Nursery Co. was the most 
interesting, as it contained many very un¬ 
common shrubs not often seen, a few being 
Robinia Kelseyi, Fendlera rupicola, Leuca- 
dendron argenteum, Guevina avellana, and 
Dipelta floribunda. Mr. R. C. Notcutt put 
up a fine group, consisting mostly of standard 
Brooms, intermixed with these being Azalea 
Ksempferi in variety, with a few sorts of 
Lilac and Philadelplius. Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas were shown by, among others, 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp. Ryder and 
Son, Messrs. Wallace and Co.. Messrs. R. 
and G. Cutlibert. Standard Rhododendrons 
were included in the group arranged by 
Messrs. Fletcher. 


Flower Show Fixtures, 1921. 

JULY. 

July 2nd.—Windsor, Eton, and District 
Rose and Horticultural Society. 



Part of Messrs. Tucker's rock garden at the Chelsea Show. 


of Cheltenham, had a charming lot of 
Orchids backed by Palms and other fine- 
foliaged plants. Other exhibitors of Orchids 
were Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Messrs. Flory and 
Black, and Messrs. J. and A. McBean. 
Among amateurs particularly good were the 
groups arranged by Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
Baron Bruno Schroder, Mr. H. T. Pitt, and 
Mr. J. J. Joicey. We regret that lack of 
space prevents our referring more fully to 
these and other exhibits of Orchids. 

Carnations. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros, had a magnificent 
display of these and Allwoodi Pinks, the 
flowers in every way very effective against 
the background of black velvet, the greenery 
composed of Asparagus plumosus and well- 
grown plants of Phoenix Roebelini. In the 
group shown by Mr. C. Englemann, very 
noticeable was’ the new scarlet variety, 
Tarzan, to which an award of merit was 
given, and which we hope to figure in an 
early issue. Mr. Jas. Douglas, Great, Book- 
ham, showed Border Carnations, the flowers 
of exceptional quality, this being borne out 
by the fact that the Floral Committee gave 
ati award of merit to three of the varieties 
shown. Carnations were also weW shown by 


popular flowers were Mr. J. Stevenson and 
Mr. R. Bolton. 

Begonias. 

Of these a handsome group of double- 
flowered varieties was put up by Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon, the flowers of huge 
size, perfect form, and of varied and delight¬ 
ful colour. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 

Mr. L. R. Russell had a bank of richly- 
coloured, fine-foliaged plants, all the plants 
well grown and in the pink of’ condition. 
Caladiums, as usual, were shown by Messrs. 
Peed and Sons ; in fact, we have seldom seen 
these plants in finer condition. Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons had a remarkable group of 
florists’ flowers, the arrangement unique and 
calling forth the admiration of the many 
visitors to the show. Messrs. Jas. Carter 
and Co. had a group of greenhouse flowering 
plants, composed mainly of annuals in pots. 
Calceolarias and Gloxinias being used to 
brighten up the group. Messrs. Webb and 
Sons put up large banks of Cineraria stellata. 
Calceolarias, and Schizanthus, with an 
edging of tuberous-rooted Begonias, Petunias, 
and plants of a handsome strain of Gloxinias. 


July 5th.—Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Holland House Show (3 days). 

July 7th. — Newmarket Horticultural 

Society. 

July 12th.—Royal Horticultural, Society’s 
Committees ; Sweet Pea Show (2 days). 

July 13.—Ipswich and East of England 
Horticultural Society Rose Show. 

July 22nd.—Birmingham Horticultural 
Society’s Floral Fete and Exhibition (2 days). 

July 26th.—Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Committees ; Carnation Show. 

July 28th.—Seedling Rose Show, Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Hall. 

AUGUST. 

August 9th.—Royal Horticultural Society's 
Committees. 

August 23rd. — Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Committees. 

August 30th.—Newcastle Flower Show (3 
days). 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horti¬ 
cultural Societies will kindly send the dates 
of their various shows to Editor, Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Houverie Street, London, 
E C. 4. 
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BEES. 


Spreading the Brood. 

The weather recently has been almost 
perfect for bees. Except for the prevalence 
of the weather-vane in keeping in the east 
or north or north-east, nothing we could 
desire could have been more favourable for 
bees than the duration of warmth and length 
of periods of sunshino. Fruit blossom, too, 
has been plentiful. Young bees have had a 
splendid time, though in my case a few have 
been caught by the chilly winds and have 
dropped to the ground to die, unless rescued 
by myself. Breeding has been most rapid. 
Two Government nucleus hives in my neigh¬ 
bourhood have quite overrun their stores as 
well as the possibility of gathering sufficient 
for the fast output of young bees. So t have 
been recommending feeding with syrup. 
These foreign bees undoubtedly do multiply 
almost phenomenally fast, and have to be 
most carefully watched from the nucleus stage 
to circumvent starvation just at this season. 
It is tempting for the beginner to try his 
hand at spreading the brood, of which he 
reads in bee books. My advice is to let it 
alone. I really consider it an unwise pro¬ 
ceeding as a general rule. The bees must be 
in an exceptionally strong condition, numeric¬ 
ally, for it to betlone. It is easy to rifake the 
mistake of spreading the brood, and, once 
done, a couple of days chills the brood repre¬ 
senting hundreds and hundreds of bees, 
making recovery quite impossible. The pro¬ 
gress of a stock of bees is, therefore, irretriev¬ 
ably arrested—indeed, even ruin may result. 

If more frames are considered necessary, 
add them at the outside of the.brood nest. 
The expert will only spread the brood in 
June or July, and even then only if the stock 
is a very strong one and the weather very 
warm. A sort of mid-way operation would 
be to put the extra frame between the last 
frame of brood and the frame next to it, 
which will leave food only. However, I 
rejieat my advice, %l I)o not spread the brood 
at all.” If the stock is a strong one, there 
ought to be no need to attempt this unnatural 

speeding up.” If the stock lie not strong— 
irot necessarily weak—it will be rendered less 
strong by attempting the practice of spreading 
1 he brood. 

Should a swarm not be wanted, carefully 
examine every frame for queen cells and 
remove them in whatever stage they may be ; 
then put on your crate for surplus honey ; see 
that the. queen excluder lies flat on the top 
bars of the brood frames, and finally cover 
up with quilts, to make all quite warm, 
putting a quilt of ticking, of course, on the 
crate first and before the warming quilts. 

Another matter should be mentioned to be 
attended to at this time of year. See that the 
entrances of hives containing small lots of 
l>ees are not wide open. A narrow entrance 
helps them to resist, the attentions of robbers. 

B. R. H. 


Hawthorn Honey. 

Thebe is little to say this week beyond 
emphasising the fact that plenty of room 
must he given above the brood chamber if 
swarming is to be discouraged and honey is 
wanted, either for extraction or in sections. 
Never forget to put on plenty of quilts upon 
ihe supers. Do not omit this, even if the 
weather be—as, in fact, it has been just 
recently—very warm and satisfactory. With¬ 
out warmth above the bees will not only hesi¬ 
tate to enter the crates, but will also leave 
them after once making a tour of inspection 
round them, which the “ inspectors ” will 
usually do shortly after the bee-master has 
put the supers on. ' , 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

The weather of late has been glorious for 
all rural industries. Farmers are rejoicing 
Jtoth in the prospect of much hay and in the 
present satisfactory condition of their grazing 
meadows. We beekeepers are in the seventh 
heaven of delight because the abundance of 
sunshine has enabled the bees to get outside 
to forage in the wealth of blossom from early 
morn to dewy eve. The hawthorn in the Mid- 
lands is now breaking out into phenomenal 
exuberance and the air is laden with its 
odour. Hawthorn supplies nectar, which 
makes delicious honey. I make so bold as to 
say that pure hawthorn honey is the best 
possible summer honey, and in making this 
assertion I do not forget the acknowledged 
and undoubted excellence of clover honey. It 
is, of course, only in few localities where 
there is enough hawthorn to cause the bees 
to specialise in it. I once lived in a district, 
however, where the hawthorn grew in such 
sufficient plenty, and I have the pleasing 
recollection of a rich harvest of unique honey 
—so' unique as to surprise an expert judge, 
to whom this type of honey was new and 
therefore puzzling, as he himself acknow¬ 
ledged. 

My own bees are working with unwonted 
diligence and speed. A crate of shallow 
frames which I put on one hive only a week 
ago has been repaired right through, built 
up, and is to-day well on its way in the opera¬ 
tion of being filled. In another hive, in a 
similar crate, half the frames have been 
repaired and drawn out, the remaining 
frames being as forward as any beekeeper 
would expect them to be a fortnight or three 
weeks hence. 

I am preparing a hive for a nucleus stock 
with an Italian queen, which I hope to make 
in the middle cf July. I have painted it my 
favoured hive colour, grey or light stone. It 
is serviceable, not easily soiled, and looks 
neat. This is really a good time of year 
to paint hives, out of the sun, of course, 
because the paint works well and dries 
quickly. I shall “ rig up ” the brood frames 
and thoroughly clean the movable brood box 
at my leisure—that is to say, not at one 
” sitting,” so to speak. But I intend to get 
it finished as soon as possible, so that 
should an unexpected swarm come off. the 
hive will be ready for that and time will 
still be left to prepare another for my July 
nucleus. Of course, I have a hive ready for 
emergencies, hut not newly painted. I am 
one of those beekeepers who strive to keep 
hives well painted and neat-looking. To me 
my apiary is what I contend his apiarv should 
he to every beekeeper, namely, an addition to 
the appearance of his garden or grounds, be 
the garden or grounds large, medium-sized, or 
small. I hate to see a hive in a neglected 
condition externally or in any tumbledown 
state. B. R. II. 


Disease of Bees. 

Some time previous to the Isle of Wight 
disease appearing I was a beekeeper, and kept 
bees on the modern system—framed hives. I 
had rather a considerable experience, as I 
also had the management of several other 
hives owned by residents in the locality. Un¬ 
fortunately, I and others lost our stocks 
through the disease, and although I have 
tried nearly all the well-known cures, they 
were of no avail, so at last I destroyed my 
hives and gave up the idea of keeping bees. 
Now for some few years past I have been 
studying the way, I mean the natural way, 
of bees, and I firmly believe the disease has 
been caused by the method in which a modern 
beekeeper keeps his bees. I speak from 
experience, and this is my opinion. 

Bees are at the present time existing in the 
wall of an old castle here, and they have been 
in the same place for sixteen years. The 
portion of the wall where the bees enter is 
15 feet from the ground. No disease there ! 
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An old tree in this place is occupied by bees. 
It is hollow in one part, and there bees have 
been for 15 years; they enter the tree by a 
small hole about l£ inches in diameter. No 
disease there ! Bees are under the roof of a 
porch at a farmhouse near here, and where 
they have been for eighteen years. No disease 
there! Bees are in the corner of the roof 
of a large residence here, whe.re honey lias 
been taken—as much as 100 lb. on one 
occasion—and the bees have been there for 
sixteen years. No disease there ! Bees are 
on the roof of a summer-house adjoining the 
house in question, and where they have been 
for four years. No disease there! 

Now the questions arise: Why have our 
bees in the modern hives died of disease, and 
these bees in their natural state escaped ■ 
Why for years before the advent of the modern 
hives did bees thive in the straw skeps ? Why 
did they not get the Isle of Wight disease? 
My opinion is this: Our modern hives are 
only about one foot, sometimes less, from the 
ground, and during the winter the bees, being 
of a warm nature, give a certain amount of 
warmth to the hive. This draws the damp 
from the earth and causes a condensation in 
the hive. On opening the hive one finds some 
portion of the hive and combs covered with 
mildew ; this isn’t so in their natural state. 
The warm quilts which cover the tops of the 
frames are damp, and at times have mildew 
on them; the bees themselves are often wet 
with condensation; this isn’t so in their 
natural state. 

Bees in modern hives are often taken out 
for examination, and shifted from one part 
of the hive to another. The difference of 
temperature between the hive and the open 
air is considerable, and is likely to cause 
chilled brood, which brings on disease; bees 
don't experience this in their natural state. 
Again, modem beekeepers, to obtain a con¬ 
siderable quantity of honey, prevent swarm¬ 
ing as much as possiblq; this is not the case 
in their natural state. Modern beekeepers 
obtain all the surplus honey possible, and in 
hundreds of cases have to feed the stock on 
candy and syrup during the winter to keep 
the bees alive; bees in their natural state 
live 011 tile honey they make, not on syrup 
made of sugar. 

I have three straw skeps of bees, obtained, 
in the first place, as swarms, from the roof of 
the house whence honey was taken, and the 
bees have now occupied these sl>eps for four 
years. No disease lias ever appeared, and at 
the present time my skeps weigh about 27 to 
30 lb. each, ami on Christmas Day the bees 
were (as they are every day now) flying in 
and out the hives almost the same as on a 
summer’s day. I keep my bees as near as 
possible ill their natural state. They are in 
a three-tier cupboard, each skep is standing 
on a shelf, the whole of the cupboard is 
covered with tarred felt, and a small aperture 
in the door of each compartment allows the 
bees to come from the skeps into the open if 
they wish. This cupboard is four feet from 
the ground and standing on four legs. In 
the summer I place in each hive but two 
racks of sections—that is to obtain surplus 
42 lb. I take no more, and remove the 
sections at the end of August, whatever the 
harvest has been. Now I am firmly of the 
opinion that it is tampering with the nature 
of bees which has caused them to weaken and 
deteriorate, and lay themselves open to 
disease, and I firmly believe that if healthy 
stocks are obtained and kept in straw skeps, 
and placed in a warm, dry place in the winter, 
the dreaded Isle ol Wight bee disease will 
disappear. An Old Beekeepek. 


BEES SWARMING IN MAY. 

It may be of interest to bear that a good 
swarm of bees swarmed on May 25th. Very 
early for Scotland, surely? P. M. K. 

Strathblane, Stirling. 
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Correspondence. 


FRUIT. 

Disbudding Vines. 

(Vitis.)—This consists in removing the 
young shoots which are not required, ana 
the sooner this is done after the bunches o! 
Grapes can be seen the better. All healthy, 
vigorous Vines will throw out more shoots 
than there is room to lay in. As a rule, one 
shoot to each spur is quite enough to leave. 
Go over the Vines as soon as they break and 
rub out all weakly buds; but in doubtful 
cases, where one cannot identify the shoot 
which is destined to carry the best bunch, two 
of the most likely ones are left, making a 
linal selection later on when the bunches are 
more developed. 

Peach-leaf Blister. 

(A. Hodgkinson.) — Your Peach-tree 
leaves have been attacked by a fungus 
—Exoascus deformans, known as “ curl ” 
or “ leaf-blister.” This trouble is due 
to cold, cutting winds, and is never found 
on trees under glass. In the course of a few 
weeks, if the bad leaves are first, pulled off 
before the blisters become big, and with 
warmer weather, the trees will start into 
healthy growth, though in some seasons the 
damage done is suBicient to ruin the crop. 
Leaf-blister is more prevalent in some seasons 
than others, and the more ungenial and cold 
the spring the worse is the attack. Trees well 
protected with blinds never seem to suffer so 
badly as those which are left unprotected. 
After such an experience as you have had 
during the past few years we should strongly 
advise you to efficiently protect your trees dur¬ 
ing the spring if the weather is cold and wet. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Palms. 

(W. G.)—Palm-seed should be sown in well- 
drained- pans filled with good fibrous loam 
and sharp sand. Sow somewhat thinly, and 
cover the seed with about i inch of soil, finely 
sifted, and plunge in a brisk bottom beat to 
encourage quick germination. Spring is the 
best time of the year to sow Palm-seed. It 
takes from a month to six weeks for all the 
seeds to germ mate, some varieties being 
longer than others. When the seedlings 
have three leaves pot off singly into small 
60-size pots and place in a temperature of 
from 65 degs. to 70 degs., with plenty of 
moisture to encourage quick growth. 

Cestrum aurantiacum. 

(0.)—For training on the pillars or rafters 
of a greenhouse this fine climber is well 
adapted. It is an autumn-ffoivering plant, 
and one of the simplest culture. It should 
be planted out in a bed of rich, well-drained 
soil, and be cut hard back in spring. Thus 
treated, it will not fail to produce every 
autumn a profusion of rich golden blossoms 
in long, drooping terminal bunches, which 
contrast finely with the deep green foliage. 

Repotting Fern. 

(A. W.)—It is not desirable to run the risk 
of weakening your plant of Pteris tremula 
by dividing it when it is so readily obtained 
from spores. If you have any seedling Ferns 
coining up in your house, half of them, in 
all probability, will be P. tremula, as it is 
one of the very freest to come up by self¬ 
sowing of any Fern we know -, but if you wish 
to sow the spores yourself, sow whenever you 
can procure them, no matter at what season. 
This is a very robust Fern, and thrives well 
in any cooi fernery, and also lasts a very long 
time indoors when kept from the influence of 
gas. 
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Nemesia strumosa. 

(Annual.)—This is a half-hardy annuaj, 
and may be sown in beat in March and trans¬ 
planted in May, or sown in the open after 
the middle of May. It grows from 12 inches 
to 15 inches high, and produces several steins, 
each of which bears a head of bloom, but very 
little foliage. It blooms freely from mid 
summer to Michaelmas, and if the weather is 
favourable much later. The colours range 
from white and pale yellow to deep orange 
and from all shades between pink and deep 
crimson. It is very valuable for cutting, two or 
three spikes in a vase producing a fine effect. 

Oleander, treatment ot. 

(\V.)—The Oleander is a greenhouse plant, 
hence all that is necessary is to keep it in a 
temperature of 45 degs. to 55 degs. and to 
take care that the soil is in a moderate state 
of moisture. When growing freely this plant 
requires abundant supplies of moisture. 

Sickly Maidenhair Ferns. 

(V.)—Nearly all the unhealthy Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns which have come under our notice 
are brought into that condition by the soil 
becoming sour and pasty by injudicious 
watering. Ferns require a good deal of water 
when growing freely, but it must pass away 
quickly. If the balls of the plant are in a 
wet, sodden condition, leave them for several 
days without water, and then shake away a 
good deal of the sour soil and repot in a 
fresh, healthy compost of peat, leaf-mould, 
and sand, with a few small bits of charcoal. 

Plumbago capensis planted out. 

(Greenhouse.)—Planting out is best done 
in the spring when the plant is starting into 
growth. Take care that the border is well 
drained, the soil being good turfy loam, with 
enough sand to keep it open. When planting 
see that the roots are well spread out. Water 
carefully until the roots have begun to work 
freely, after which the plant must be freely 
watered at the roots and also overhead by 
the syringe. Attend regularly to stopping 
and training, so as to well furnish the space, 
cutting back every winter to induce the pro¬ 
duction of young flowering wood. When the 
soil becomes exhausted a little manure-water 
w ill be beneficial. 

Removing foliage from bulbs. 

(Lent Lily.)—It certainly weakens bulbs to 
remove them from the ground before the 
foliage has died down. If they have to be 
taken away to make room for bedding plants 
they should be lifted with as much soil as 
possible and planted carefully in spare beds 
in the kitchen garden or elsewhere. When 
they are in their new position the trench 
in which they have been placed should he 
filled in and well watered, so as to solidify 
the soil round their roots. Leave them in 
this position till the foliage has ripened off, 
when they may he lifted, the foliage removed, 
dried, and kept until planting-time again 
comes round. However much care is taken, 
the bulbs are sure to suffer more or less from 
the shift. 

Romneya Coulteri. 

(L. G. B.)—This is quite hardy in warm, 
loamy soils, but if you did not prepare a 
place for it in your clayey soil we fear it will 
succumb. The best winter protection for it 
is a mulch over the roots of some light, porous 
material, such as Pine needles, if to be had, 
and rough Cocoanut fibre. A mat may be 
placed round the branches during hard 
weather, but should be removed as soon as 
open weather comes. 

The Blue Spiderwort (Commelina 
ccelestis). 

(N. P. R.)—The roots are fleshy, and in 
some districts it is well to cover them with 
coal ashes during winter. In cold, wet dis¬ 
tricts the roots may be lifted and stored in 
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dry leaf-mould. In warm soils and in sea¬ 
side gardens it grows like a weed There is 
also a white form. It is a native of Mexico. 
Cobasa scandens. 

(F. H.)—This is a capital climbing plant 
for a cool greenhouse, and it will also thrive 
on an outside wall in favourite localities in 
southern and western counties. It should be 
planted in light, rich soil, and if watered 
Ireely during the growing season will soon 
cover a large space and flower freely. It 
afforded some protection it will survive an 
ordinary winter. We should not advise you 
to cut it down in any way, but try what a 
slight protection will do. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

G. E. Marshall .—The best way for you will 
be to procure plants from some tree nursery. 
It is propagated by budding on the wild 
Plum. 

,7. C. Yorke .—As your trees are so heavily- 
cropped, in all probability a great many at 
the fruits will drop, and you will do well to 
defer the thinning until you see how many 
will he left. See to it that the trees have 
some assistance in the way of a mulch and 
plenty of moisture. 

Catherine Hiles .—The most likely cause is 
dryness at the roots. Give several good soak- 
ings of water and supplement these with a 
good mulch of rotten manure, watering this 
freely so as to wash the goodness of the manure 
down to the roots. 

Dartmoor .—You should have no difficulty 
in moving them, leaving them in the water 
glass, and being careful not to jolt the jar. 

F. G. L .—Try driving in some spikes along 
the top of the gates or fix a thin wire along 
the centre and 2 inches above the top of the 
gate. 

Anon .—The multi-coloured caterpillar is 
that of the Grey Trident, moth (Acronycta 
psi), the green the full-fed larva of the 
winter moth. The former feeds generally on 
lichens. 


NAMES of PLANTS and FRUITS. 

G. E. Marshall. —Cotoneaster horizontalis. 

Anon. —3, Spotted Medick (Medicago 
arabica). 

Solanum. — 1, Potato Tree (Solanmn 
erispum). 

F. G. L. —A very good plan is to keep a 
dog. We find cats will not come near a 
garden in which a dog is chained up. 

F. G. S. —The common Melilot (Melilotus 
officinalis). 

G. Treadwell. —Thalictrum Delavayi. 

E. H. Smith.— Tplmiea Menziesii. 

Romanhurst. —1, Scilla liispanica; 2, 

Olearia Haasti; 3, a double form of the com¬ 
mon Columbine. 

Joe B. —Specimens too dried up. Kindly 
send fresh specimens with flowers. 


TRADE NOTES. 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. —Lieut. - 
Colonel David Prain, Director of- the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, recently unveiled a 
memorial bronze tablet in the Temple of 
Arethusa to the memory of thirty-seven men 
of the staff who lost their lives in the war. 

A Good Weed Killer. —One of the best 
Weed Killers is the “ Eureka,” manufactured 
by Messrs. Tomlinson and Hayward, Ltd. . 
Lincoln. It can be had in powder and liquid 
form and is excellent for keeping the gravel 
paths clean and bright; now is the time when 
paths require special attention. The firm 
have other “ Eureka ” specialities—Insecti¬ 
cides, Worm Killer, Lawn Sand, Bordeaux 
mixture, etc. Users of these should write for 
lists. 
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Variegation and Its Bad Effects. 


Nine times out _of ten this is disease 
or ugliness, often both together. Much 
harm has been done to gardens by 
the planting of the Ash-leaved Maple of 
America, giving the effect of a whitewashed 
tree. When someone introduced white¬ 
wash to the Fiji Islands the natives were 
so entranced by the novelty that they begged 
to be whitewashed too. Our nurserymen 
took to the whitewashed tree and so helped 
to disfigure the gardens of our isles. A man 
came to see me once with, as he said, new 
ideas, the main one being a line of the 
spoiled Maple mixed with the Copper Beech. 
One may see variegated Elms and other 
forest trees in use, but the right place for 
them is the fire iteap. In no known case is 
the variegated form of a tree so good as the 
green or true wild tree. 

Few of our shrubs are free of the danger 
of someone seeing a diseased shoot and in¬ 
creasing it. The objection to variegation does 
not apply to a suffusion of good colour, green 
or silvery, as may be seen among the Cedars, 
such variation of colour having nothing 
to do with disease. 

The bringing of variegation into trees of 
the pine tribe was unfortunate, trees with 
some grace like the Arbor Vitte being the 
victims. 

The Iliba of the Japanese forests 
(Thujopsis dolabrata), a distinct and beau¬ 
tiful tree, has been infected with the enemy. 
It is said to grow well in the shade of the 
woods, so I planted it, but while it grew well, 
ugly streaks soon appeared, showing that 
the stock has been raised as layers from a 
variegated form. The true way is from seed, 
but the tree is so easy to strike root on its 
lower branches that this way is adopted in 
nurseries, and hence young trees spring up 
with six or more stems instead of the one of 
the trees raised from seed. 

The Japanese Hinoki (Cupressus obtusa), 
one of the most valuable trees, has not yet 
been attacked by the nursery propagator, but 
1 see by lists there are many varieties, among 
them yellow ones, the very last thing wanted 
in a group of this beautiful evergreen tree. 

Of all the Cypress race, a monument of 
refined form and dignity in old trees is the 
Nootka Sound Cypress (0. Nootkatensis). 
Now I read there are many attempts on 
lovely form and colour in the shape of yellow 
and white varieties magnified by names of 
which argenteo-variegata is an example. An 
outrage on a precious tree. 


When I go to London by road I have to 
shut mv eves to about a mile of the variegated 
privet (near the town of Sutton) in the sweet 
air of tile Down land. Who that has ever 
enjoyed the plumy grace of the wild box on 
tlie Downs wants to see it in a variegated 
state ? 

Even the Ivy, evergreen garland of the 
woods of our isles, shut out by frost from 
North Europe and America, may often be 
seen in an ugly state, not from Nature’s 
work, but the nurseryman’s in his hunt after 
variegation. One of the finest squares in 



Aubrietia Attraction. (See page 361.) 


London—Lincoln’s Inn Fields—is surrounded 
by a bandage of a sickly shrub that should 
be on the fire heap. 

Some of the noblest trees of the American 
Sylva and. our own are offered in the varie¬ 
gated state. Ugly in colour, it cannot be 
thought that they will ever rival the wild tree 
in stature. The Tulip tree, hardy in our isles 
and beautiful, is also offered in spotted form. 

The variegated forms of the Yew are 
worthless compared with the wild tree, 
and just as poisonous to cattle. Our noble 
native Oak is not free from this outrage. 
These words do not apply to any natural 
variation of colour. The only tree that 
bears variegation with endurance and even 
charm is the Holly, in which the added 
coloration is only partial over the leaves. 
Yet there is not one of these forms so hand¬ 
some as a tree of the wild Holly in fruit in a 
forest fence. 

Variegation sometimes creeps in where not 
wanted, as in a Japanese Stonecrop (Sedum 


Sieboldi), a plant of fine colour for vase or 
rock in the sun, but often lost from cold. In 
getting stocks from nurseries a yellow, ugly 
form often crops up. 

A self-deluded man used to go about seek¬ 
ing for variegated weeds, and some got into 
cultivation, among them the Goutweed, one 
of the worst. W. R. 

Gravetye Manor, Fast Grinstead, Sussex. 


Notes of the Week. 


Cytisus Dallimorei. 

I grow this in the rock garden as quite a 
dwarf shrub, and in this form it is very 
attractive just now with its ruby-red flowers. 

I very much dislike the practice, so often 
adopted, of grafting this and other brooms 
on to a tall stem. They always strike me as 
looking out of character, and they need a 
strong stake to keep them from flopping.— 

N. L. 

Viburnum tomentosum. 

A good-sized bush of this is now (end of 
May) covered with its showy white blossoms. 
Most of the Guelder Rose family are showy, 
either when in flower or in fruit, and often 
both. Except for a few species of the V. 
Carlesi type, the flowers are mostly scentless, 
but they are none the less valuable for 
furnishing the garden in early summer. 
Ordinary garden soil suits most of them, and 
they appreciate an occasional mulching to 
keep the roots cool and feed them, for they 
are hungry shrubs, and will repay generous 
treatment.—W. O. 

Evening Primroses. 

Lovers of hardy flowers should try to find 
a place in their gardens for some of the 
many fine species ol the Evening Primrose 
family. The}' are showy, and bloom pro¬ 
fusely during the summer. In a free, warm 
soil they grow freely, and when in flower 
present a very attractive appearance. In 
low, damp, cold situations, and in heavy, 
retentive soils they are apt to dwindle, or, at 
any rate, often fail to develop their true 
beauty; hut if accorded an open, sunny 
situation in free, well-drained soil, they will 
not fail to give satisfaction. The common 
Evening Primrose is a well-known kind to be 
seen in many gardens. It produces an 
abundance of large, bright yellow flowers, and 
does very well in town gardens. 

B r> 
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The Bleeding Heart (Dielytra specta- 
bilis) 

is one of the prettiest things in the garden 
at present, its graceful shoots laden with 
bright flowers. It is not nearly enough 
grown, but perhaps some of those who do care 
enough for it to grow it in their garden will 
be glad to learn that, it is one of the very 
best of pot-plants. Grown in pots and kept 
under glass, it is even more lovely and 
delicate-looking than it is in the open. 
Plants may be lifted in autumn and forced 
gently into bloom. 

Leopard’s Bane (Doronicum) under 
trees. 

The flowering plants that really do well 
under trees are but few, but the Leopard’s 
Bane is one of those which not only flourish, 
but look very well in such a place. I have a 
very shady place in my garden overhung by 
Sycamores and Birches, and I grow Doroni¬ 
cum s there with great success. Flowering, as 
they do, early in the year, they make pleasing 
companions to the Bluebells, which grow 
thickly among them, and they flourish with a 
minimum of attention, .and flower so freely 
that they are most useful for cutting. The 
overhanging trees are certainly high, all the 
lower boughs having been cut back, so that 
there is plenty of air.—N. L. 

Pernettyas in bloom. 

When in the Lake District recently I was 
interested to see how vigorously the Per- 
nettyas were growing in the gardens there, the 
climate and soil appearing to suit them 
admirably. The bushes were large and 
crowded with flowers, which when produced 
in such profusion were very effective. I was 
told, too, that they berried freely, which is not 
always the case, even where the bushes flower 
well. The soil in that district is free from 
lime and there is abundant rainfall, both of 
which conditions suit the Pernettya, which, 
while not dependent upon abundant moisture, 
always seems more luxuriant when it can get 
it.—O. C. C. 

./Ethionema coridifolium. 

I always enjoy this pretty species when it 
comes into bloom, and it is doing very well 
this year, the delicate pinkish flowers look¬ 
ing very charming at the end of May. Sun, 
lime, and a light soil are its chief require¬ 
ments, and in such conditions it will be 
happy for a few years, provided its old flower 
heads are removed immediately after bloom¬ 
ing. I do not find it a very long liver, and 
it is well to raise a few plants from seeds 
every now and then in order to have young 
and vigorous plants. I think this is one of 
the prettiest species of a pretty family.— 

N. L. 

The Fire Bush (Embothrium 
coccineum). 

At intervals throughout April, May, and 
early June flowering branches of this very 
attractive tree are exhibited at the various 
horticultural shows held in London, other¬ 
wise it is only familiar to people residing in 
the wildest parts of the country. In Corn¬ 
wall, Devon, Ireland, and other places where 
similar climatic conditions prevail, it forms 
a small tree 20 feet or 30 feet high with 
oblong, evergreen leaves and masses of scarlet, 
tubular, honeysuckle-like flowers, each one 
over 2 inches long. The flowering time ex¬ 
tends over a period of several months. 
Embothrium coccineum is a native of South 
America, and is one of a comparatively small 
number of plants from that country, most cf 
them extremely handsome when in flower, 
that may be grown in various parts of 
Britain. It is found in Southern Chile and 
elsewhere and in its native habitat is 
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regarded as one of the most attractive trees 
of the country. The disintegrated granite of 
Cornwall forms for it an ideal soil, whilst it 
also succeeds in light loam into which a little 
peat has been dug. Limy soil is not desir¬ 
able, neither should it be planted in exposed 
positions. If it is tried beneath glass it 
should be in a cold greenhouse or in a house 
from which frost is only just excluded, and 
in the summer the lights should be removed 
from the house altogether if possible, other¬ 
wise full ventilation must be provided night 
and day.—I). 

Claytonia sibirica. 

I saw a note recently praising this little 
plant, and with some reason, for it, when 
it first comes into flower, looks quite pretty 
with its deep, bronzy-green, somewhat fleshy, 
leaves and bright pinkish flowers spangled all 
over the plant. The colour of the flower is 
perhaps rather hard, and leaves something to 
be desired, while alter it has been in flower 
for a little while the plant looks straggly 
and untidy, just as many of the Geraniums 
do, their best time being when they first come 
into bloom. The chief fault I have to find 
with the Claytonia is its habit of seeding all 
over the place, so that it becomes a nuisance, 
until in despair one sets to work to try to 
eradicate the whole lot. By the way, there 
is a lovely pure white variety of Claytonia 
sibirica which is worth growing. I only 
recently obtained it, having found it growing 
near Ambleside on the roadside in company 
with the type which had no doubt seeded 
from a neighbouring garden.—N. L. 

Primula hybrida Ailin Aroon. 

This beautiful hybrid between P. pul- 
verulenta and Cockburniana seems quite 
vigorous and is blooming freely now, the 
flowers being of a charming fiery colour, not 
so brilliant as in P. Cockburniana, but in¬ 
clining strongly towards that parent. It was 
raised at the Lissadell nursery, and I believe 
was the result of more than one cross. It 
greatly assists to keep these primulas 
perennial if they are divided regularly each 
year..—N. L. 

Edraianthus serpyllifolius. 

This dwarf plant is fully out now (end of 
May), its immense violet bells covering the 
plant and looking almost absurdly large for 
so dwarf and small-foliaged a plant as it is. 
There is no real difficulty about its cultiva¬ 
tion, but it is very deep-rooting, needing a 
free, very gritty' soil, it is a safeguard to 
have a mulch of stone chips round the collar. 
It also does well in the moraine. It can be 
increased from seeds, which germinate readily 
if sown as soon as ripe.—N. L. 

Sophora viciifolia. 

This is one of the most useful of the many 
shrubs that have been introduced from China 
within the last twenty-five years. It is very 
distinct from the other Chinese species, S. 
japonica, which is represented in numerous 
gardens by well-grown trees up to 50 feet or 
more high, for S. viciifolia is a bush which, 
under cultivation, grows 8 feet or 10 feet high 
and as far across. Its slender, greyish 
branches are spiny and clothed with small, 
elegant, pinnate leaves, each one composed of 
fourteen to twenty oval leaflets. The flowers 
are borne during early June in short racemes 
from the points of short shoots, produced 
from buds matured the previous year. They 
are of the ordinary pea shape and are white 
tinged with blue or violet. It is a very free- 
flowering bush, and the blooms are rarely 
injured by cold. There is no question as to 
its hardiness, and it grows freely in light., 
well-drained loam. It is. however, difficult 
to transplant except when very small, -and 
specimens should be placed in permanent 
places when not more than 12 inches liign. 


If plants can be kept in pots until they can 
be given permanent places, without the inter¬ 
vening nursery border period, so much the 
better. Seeds are borne with considerable 
freedom and form a ready means of increase. 
It can also be increased from cuttings of hali- 
ripe wood inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame in July. It is found in Yunnan, 
Hupeh, etc., at a considerable altitude, 
sometimes up to 13,500 feet.—D. 

Gladiolus Halley. 

This is a beautiful variety with fine spikes 
of pink blossoms, and should be grown bv 
all who admire these handsome flowers 
Whilst appreciating a light, sandy soil and 
leaf-mould, Gladioli must never be allowed 
to dry out,, as they like a fair amount of 
moisture. When preparing a bed for them it 
will help them if some well-rotted old turf 
is dug iu as well as some old manure, put 
well down, so that the roots may find it as 
they descend. Those who have not so far 
grown the G. primulius hybrids should 
certainly try some of them, the soft shades ol 
yellow, apricot, and orange being very 
beautiful..—N. L. 

Anemone Blue Bonnet. 

I believe that for the first time I have this 
variety of the Wood Anemone in perfection. 
Like all the Wood Anemones it requires to 
be thoroughly established in the form of 
Colonies of fifty or more strong plants. Such 
kinds as A. Robinsoni, purpurea, Alleni, and 
the Double White have been out of bloom for 
several weeks, whereas Blue Bonnet was on 
May 19th in full perfection, and lasted 
another ten days in good condition. My 
plants are all growing where the sun does 
not come until late in the morning, but I 
would preferably have them where conditions 
are reversed, so that they escaped the heat of 
the afternoon sun, as they would last in good 
condition much longer. The fact of this 
variety coming into bloom when others are 
past renders it of especial value, and there is 
something wonderfully attractive in the large 
faintly tinted blossoms with the mass of 
yellow stamens and very rich green foliage 
which characterises this Anemone when in 
robust health. It is one of those hardy 
plants that respond to good culture, and that, 
once established, yield a rich reward for a 
small amount of labour.—J. Corxhiix. 

Magnolia parviflora. 

This very choice shrub or small tree is well 
worth more extended cultivation, particularly 
in gardens in the South of England, Wales, 
and Ireland. It is a native of Japan and 
Corea, where it sometimes forms a tree cf 
moderate dimensions. Here, however, it is a 
bush usually 3 feet to 5 feet high. The 
oblong leaves are each 4 inches to 6 inches 
long and 2 inches to 2g inches wide. The 
cup-shaped flowers are each about 3 inches 
across, with fleshy, glistening white petals, 
in the centre of which is a tuft of crimson 
stamens an inch or more across, the contrast 
between petals and stamens being very fine. 
Closely related to it is M. Watsoni, the 
principal difference being in vigour, for not 
only is it a larger-growing plant with stronger 
wood, but both leaves and flowers are larger 
also. Good examples are rare, blit some years 
ago a fine specimen over 20 feet high was to 
lie seen in Lord Clinton’s garden at Torring- 
ton, in North Devon. The fault with both 
species is that imported plants are usually 
grafted, whereas they are better if they can 
be procured on their own roots. This is 
possible, more particularly in M. parviflora. 
for it produces fertile seed fairly regularly. 
Both plants should be given moist but well- 
drained loam containing little or no lime, and 
a little peat should be placed about the roots 
at planting time..—D. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens 

THE LONG-SPURRED ALPINE PANSY (VIOLA CALCARATA). 


From end to end of the Alps, between the 
elevations of 6,000 feet to 10,000 feet, more or 
less on granite, schist, or limestone, the 
lovely Alpine Pansy accompanies the flower- 


note. The late Mr. Farrer, who studied the 
various developments of this plant, came to 
the conclusion that S. lingulata was best 
looked upon as the type of a group nearly 


far more freely the great, arching sprays of 
large and mostly pure white flowers upon 
ruddy stems, each from 12 inches to 18 inches 
long. 

The rosettes of S. lingulata are formed of 
very narrow but strong and leathery leaves, 
slightly thickening towards the recurved tip, 
of a curious iron-grey colour, and beauti¬ 
fully braided at the margins with a thick, 
silver encrustation. The individual leaves in 
a rosette vary slightly in length, giving a 
somewhat tousled appearance. Offsets are 
produced freely and mats of considerable 
extent are formed on partially shaded ledges 
in good, strong loam and mortar rubble. 
Nearly all the lull-grown rosettes will flower 
every year about May and remain a source of 
interest for about a month. 

After flowering, the exhausted rosettes are 
best cut out to make room for the younger 
ones, which are to provide the display for 
the following year. About that time, too, it 
would be well to work a little fresh loam 
between the remaining rosettes. 1 find small 
pieces of very fibrous loam the best for this 
purpose, pushing a rosette aside and press¬ 
ing in a wad of loam, repeating this opera¬ 
tion wherever space for it can be found. At 
the same time, overcrowded places can be 
thinned out and the removed rosettes used 
for extending the old colony or forming a 
fresh one elsewhere. They soon root if slightly 
shaded for a week or two and watered after 
hot days. A good watering to the top-dressed 
colony will help to settle the loam and en¬ 
courage fresh root growth. 

One or two good hybrids have been raised 
from this fine group. Sax. Dr. Ramsay, 
retaining much of the habit of the S. lanto- 
scaua form, but producing flowets with a 
heavy central ring of rich red, has been in 
commerce for some years now, and a lovely 
pure white giant, a cross between S. longifolia 
and a Ungulate form, was shown at Chelsea 
last year under the name of Sax. Tumbling 
Waters. These resuXts should make it worth 
while to continue crossing, with this group 
as the seed parent. W. E. Th. I 



Viola calcarata. 


lover upon his rambles, varying in colour 
from pure white, through various shades of 
yellow, to the rare rich golden rayless form 
known as V. Zoysii (Jacq.), and through 
every shade of lavender to the richest purple. 
It grows mostly in short turf, intermixed 
with Gentians, Potentilla, Geums, Thymes, 
and every other turf-loving mountain plant, 
happily rambling through the tangled masses 
of roots and rhizomes and thrusting up a 
rosette of leaves, with two or three flowers or 
buds here and another a few inches further 
on; never forming a fair-sized tuft, and con¬ 
sequently difficult to collect with an adequate 
system of roots. In gardens this plant is 
curiously rare, some form of the Pyrenean 
Homed Violet (V. cornuta) or some hybrid 
it doing duty for it, and, if found at all, it 
generally refuses to flower, although it may 
form under the easier conditions vast mats 
of foliage. I was very pleased, therefore, to 
see recently in a Hertfordshire hardy plant 
nursery some plants collected in the Savoy 
Alps last summer doing well and beginning 
to -flower quite freely in small pots. There 
were various good forms, including the yellow 
X'. c. Zoysii, so that there would at last 
appear a chance for the lover of rock plants 
to obtain good and flowering forms of the 
true Viola calcarata instead of the various 
pretenders which have so long filled its place 
in our gardens. W. E. Th. I. 


Saxifraga lingulata. 

Or the host of silver encrusted Saxifragas 
gracing our gardens none is finer and more 
truly beautiful than the species which 
furnishes the illustration accompanying this 


as variable as the well-known S. Aizoon, and 
includes under this name:—Saxifraga lingu¬ 
lata australis from Sicily; Sax. 1. Belardii 
from the Tenda Valley, in the Maritime 
Alps; S. lingulata catalaunica from Spain; 
Sax. 1. lantoscana from the valleys of Roja, 
Var, and Vesubie, also in the Maritime Alps ; 
and finally the extremely strong, regular, and 
free-flowering form, or possibly hybrid, 
known in gardens variously as Sax. lingulata 
Alberti or Sax. 1. albida. These forms, in all 
the habitats mentioned, are on the limestone 
formation, and although occurring freely 
enough on sunny cliffs, reach their finest 
development in partially shaded positions. 
Here they produce wider mats and send forth 


Aubrietia attraction. 

This, which was given an award of merit 
when shown before the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on April 26th 
by Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, is a 
valuable addition to these favourite rock 
garden plants. It is very free-flowering, 
bearing large lilac-coloured blooms, each 
flower having a narrow white zone around the 
yellow eye. 

Aubrietias make neat edgings, and may be 
used as such with good effect, while they are 
easily naturalised in rocky places. There are 
one or two variegated sorts. 
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Erinus alpinus. 

Once again the old and lofty walls in these 
gardens are ablaze with Erinus alpinus. 
The effect is very fine, and, while the purple 
type predominates, I find occasionally forms 
which are less pronounced. White-flowered 
plants are not uncommon, and at times 
plants which bear pink blooms are observed. 
Seeds from these sports have been saved, but 
the resulting seedlings are invariably of a 
purple colour. Seldom, it may be added, do 
these sports survive the winter. Can it be 
possible that in their second year they revert 
in a similar way as the white starling, 
which is not a true albino, assumes the 
ordinary plumage at its first moult? 

_W. McG. 

Dianthus for a dry bank. 

It often happens in gardens that there is 
a dry bank where it is difficult to get grass to 
grow, or, even if it does grow, to keep it 
properly mown, and where such a bank is in 
the sun it is a very good plan to plant it 
with various Pinks, which will flourish in 
spite of the dry condition, and turn what is 
often a bit of a problem to the gardener into 
a thing of beauty and interest, I think the 
single Pinks, hybrids of D. plumarius, are as 
good as any for the purpose, and a large 
stock of them can quickly be raised from seed. 
To keep the plants in health it is important 
to shear off the old flower heads as soon as the 
blooms are over, to conserve the strength of the 
plants and divert their energy from seed- 
producing to making vigorous new growth. 
_ _ N. L. 

Gypsophila cerastioides. 

I have grown this creeping species for some 
years without very much success, the plants 
never looking vigorous or flowering freely. I 
was very pleased to see it growing splendidly 
in a northern rock garden the other day, 
making very large clumps, which were 
covered with the attractive, prettily-veined 
flowers. Although the generic name implies 
a partiality for lime, it does not seem to 
apply in the case of this species, though 
appropriate enough with some of the others. 
The plants I saw were growing in a perfectly 
limeless soil, and could not have been 
healthier; and I believe it is somewhat 
indifferent in this respect. One thing seems 
essential to success, and that is a thoroughly 
well-drained position, so that it is often 
lecommended for a wall. Moraine condi¬ 
tions, too, seem to suit it well. When it 
succeeds it is really a charming little plant. 

_W. O. C. 

Linum narbonnense. 

There is something very graceful about the 
Flaxes, with their delicate dowers often 
borne upon slender, thread-like stems. The 
subject of this note is not quite so beautiful 
as Linum perenne, the blooms of which are 
of a deeper blue, but it has the advantage 
of keeping its flowers for two or three days, 
while those of L. perenne last but a single 
day. I 11 any case, it is a lovely plant either 
for the border or rock garden, and is easily 
raised from seed. N. L. 


Cotyledon simplicifolius. 

I find this does well in my London garden 
in a very dry, hot position in sandy soil. 
The racemes of bright yellow flowers look- 
very well falling over a rock, and a good 
position for it is in a retaining wall, which 
has proved so suitable a home for many rock 
plants. When out of flower the plant a good 
deal resembles in foliage Sedum spurium, 
though there is not the slightest resemblance 
in the flowers. It is easily increased by 
division, or it can be raised from seed 

N. L. 
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Outdoor Plants. 


Double Rockets. 

These are among the moBt delightful 
of hardy June flowers—if, indeed, they 
do not stand at the top of the list. Late 
in April or early in May (in fact, as early as 
I can get the shoots long enough, say, about 
3 inches long) I take my cuttings and put 
them down in patches on a north border in 
carefully-prepared sandy soil. Each patch 
having previously been well watered is 
covered with a large garden-pot. Except to 
search for slugs, the pots remain on night 
and day for a fortnight; by that time they 
have become a little hardened. Then the 
pots are taken off late in the evening, and 
replaced next day before there is any chance 
of the sun getting at them. One single day’s 
neglect in sunny weather in this particular 
will ruin the cuttings. According to the 
weather, sunny or otherwise, wean them 
gradually from the protection of their pots, 
and in September plant them in a reserve 
bed in deep, rich soil. They may in April 
be removed to their permanent quarters, and 
will bloom the following June. I seldom, 
however, allow them to bloom the first season, 
as I get much stronger plants ultimately by 
sacrificing the flowers for that one year. 
They can hardly be planted in too rich a 
soil, and they certainly do best in a cool, 
moist climate and place. Those who have to 
grow them in a hot, dry, light, hungry soil 
will do well to dig out a bed 3 feet deep, and 
place 18 inches of cow-manure at the bottom, 
filling up to the top with as heavy and re¬ 
tentive a compost as they can obtain. Fre¬ 
quent doses of liquid manure are very 
grateful to them, and materially increase the 
size of the spike and the fragrance of the 
flower. When the plants in the spring are 
about 4 inches high and are forming their 
flowers, diligent search must be made for a 
small green grub, which will utterly destroy 
the flower if careful fingers do not anticipate 
its mischief. I say “ careful,” for the 
tender leaves require ' the most delicate 
handling. The examination should be re¬ 
peated about a fortnight later on. All side- 
shoots should be removed as they appear; not 
only will this vastly improve the spike, but 
it will prevent a certain weediness of appear¬ 
ance which will otherwise characterise the 
plants. Some of these side shoots are so 
closely pressed in at first to the main spike 
that it takes a practised eye to observe them 
and great moral courage to pinch them out. 
Rockets have died out of most old gardens, 
for they are not plants which will go on 
thriving for ever in the same place. Every 
second year the plants should be taken up and 
divided, or be given some fresh soil, or some 
fine day you will discover that your whole 
stock has suddenly and mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared. The pale lilac variety is the 
hardiest, and will remain the longest 
uninjured in the same place and soil. 

__ A. G. 

Pansies. 

I grow these for local trade, and it is vexing 
to find that amateurs generally persist in 
waiting until the plants are in bloom before 
they purchase. I rarely dispose of a plant 
in the autumn, and it would not be so bad 
if purchases were made in 31 arch, but it is 
downright folly to wait until a spring plant 
is in bloom before placing it where it shall 
yield a maximum of beauty and effectiveness. 
Treating the Pansy in this manner reduces 
the natural worth of this fine spring flower 
to a minimum and brings the finest strain 
down to a low level. A gentleman once said 
to me, “ I did not think much of your 
Pansies,” but when I found that he had 


planted them in May, I was able to explain 
that the fault was not with the strain or 
vendor, but was due to unseasonable plant- 
ing. I do not know if market-growers buy 
their seeds or have a strain of them, but the 
flowers on plants brought into Covent Garden 
Market are very beautiful, and although I 
have grown the best English and continental 
strains, I must confess that I have failed to 
produce flowers with the size, substance, and 
lovely tints that these market flowers display. 
There is a brisk demand for these Pansies. 
When they first appear they sell ” like hot 
cakes.” I have seen a grower cleared out in 
Covent Garden in less than an hour, and 
they have been nearly all bought by hawkers, 
who dispose of them within a radius of twenty- 
miles of London. Pansies are a fine line for 
these men ; the beauty of the flowers and the 
power they possess for beautifying small villa 
gardens just when something bright is needed 
is so great that one cannot be surprised that 
they meet with such a brisk sale. I do not 
know, but I fancy that the earliest arrivals 
in the market have been wintered in frames, 
the foliage is so fresh and verdant and the 
flowers have a development and refinement 
which they would rarely exhibit when pro¬ 
duced in the open ground. Anyway, these 
Pansies cannot give the owner the full 
measure of their decorative worth. By the 
time the Pansy begins to throw up its flowers 
it should lie well anchored in the soil, so that 
the buds get the full benefit of the mass of 
healthy fibres which were formed during the 
autumn and winter. 

The Pansy make's roots more or less freely 
all through the winter, root formation only- 
being arrested by hard frost, and the plants 
gain almost imperceptibly in substance, so 
that quite small seedlings put out early in 
September will gain sufficient root hold and 
substance to produce flowers of good quality 
the following spring. The young plants 
should not be very small when put out. At 
that time they should be sturdy little plants, 
capable of developing into good specimens,, 
covering four square inches of grottnd by the 
time the first flowers appear. The individual 
blooms will then attain their full development 
and will be produced continuously for several 
months, thereby yielding the maximum of 
beauty and satisfaction for labour expended 
on their culture. I really feel sorry for those 
people who by purchasing in the spring 
destroy all chance of obtaining full value for 
their money. Before those plants come into 
their hands through the medium of the- 
hawker they must sustain more than one 
check. They are taken to the market, and 
it may be a good many hours before they are- 
planted. The perfect flower which distin¬ 
guishes them 18 the first and last of its kind, 
for the remaining blooms are produced under 
conditions which render it impossible for 
flowers of high quality to be formed, and it is 
equally impossible to secure the lengthened 
period of bloom which in normal conditions 
renders this spring flower so useful. 

The Pansy will last in good condition and 
will produce flowers of good quality well into 
the summer if well nourished and supplied 
with moisture in those dry periods in June 
which sap the vitality of plants which become 
very dry at the roots. In light soils a mulch 
of some kind is imperative if continuity of 
bloom with high-class flowers is desired. The 
French, who take much pains with the Pansy, 
make a practice of mulching with spent 
manure, which protects the roots from hot sun 
and affords nutriment each time the plants 
are. watered. Rank manure must not be used, 
but partly decayed vegetable refuse or leaf- 
mould will do very well. Instead of purchas¬ 
ing plants in bloom, the amateur will find it 
infinitely more satisfactory to 'sow some seed 
in a pan in July or early in August, prick 
out the seedlings on a nice, free bit of ground, 
and transplant to permanent quarters as 
early in October as possible. They will strike- 
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Toot in a few days, be thoroughly established 
by winter, and make a good show in early 
spring, lasting in good condition for several 
months. The Pansy gives a rich reward for 
time and money expended. J. Cornhill. 


Aubrietias. 

Why do so many who are interested in 
these—amongst the most showy of our 
spring-flowering subjects—have frequently to 
acknowledge failure with young plants? 
Cannot the disappointment in most instances 
be traced to planting them at the wrong time 
of the year—usually in their flowering period 
in April and May ! I venture to think that 
this is the root of the trouble. As a matter 
of fact the less Aubrietias are meddled with 
between April and September in the matter 
of removal the better. The time I have 
found most suitable is March, when division 
can be made then with a minimum of loss. 
Cuttings can be taken after the flowering 
period, inserting them in sandy soil in a half- 
shaded position. Seed can also be sown in 
autumn or spring, and for a rockery or 
crevices where soil is meagre in quantity the 
last method is often the most satisfactory. 

Leahtjbst. 


Propagating Pinks. 

It will soon be time to set about the propaga¬ 
tion of Pinks, and it is always advisable to 
strike a few cuttings every year so as to keep 
up a good, healthy stock. I am reminded of 
this by plants in bloom to-day (June 4th) in 
my own garden. These were Btruck in July 
last year, and most of them have bloomed, 
amongst them being that Very fragrant sort, 
Mrs. Sinkins (which seems to be superseding 
the old white D. fimbriatus plenus), and 
Ernest Ladhams, blush-white with carmine 
centre. Layering is also an easy mode of 
propagation, and may be practised at any 
time -within a week or two after plants have 
flowered. Either method entails the use of 
loam and clean, coarse sand. There is no 
need to allow Pinks to grow beyond a reason¬ 
able size, as younger plants are much more 
satisfactory in every way. If cuttings are 
inserted it will be found best to make up a 
bed for them in a half-shady position rather 
than expose them to full sun all the day. 
There is really no need to provide frame room 
for Pinks, as they are hardy, and generally 
go through a winter unharmed. 

v Townsman. 


Pentstemons. 

The interesting note from “ N. L.” (see 
page 326 of Gardening Illustrated) with 
respect to Pentstemon Scouleri will possibly 
be of service to some who, having been 
attracted by the bluish-purple flowers of this 
Pentstemon, and failed with the plants, may 
see a cause for their non-success. There is, 
perhaps, more in the advice tendered by the 
correspondent than at first meets the eye, but, 
if I may say so, it is summed up in the 
sentence, “ Easv to grow in a light, warm 
soil, with a good deal of lime, and in a raised 
position.” Some of the failures with this 
very compact and charming Pentstemon may 
be traced to planting in heavy soils almost 
devoid of drainage. It seems to be best suited 
in districts where limestone abounds, and 
grown on raised or sloping positions. I 
rather think that atmospheric conditions have 
much to do with the exuberant growth of 
P. Scouleri, as I have noticed in gardens 
adjacent to the sea very fine specimens of 
this and other varieties of Pentstemons. I 
have always fancied that the blossoms of these 
plants were richer in colour in gardens near 
the coast, and I believe there is a deal in this ; 
at any rate, the plants flower with greater 
freedom and attain to larger proportions. 

Midlander. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

The Yellow Welsh Poppy 
(Meconopsis cambrica). 

Soon becomes a weed, but it has this advan¬ 
tage, it is easy to pull up ! I remember long 
ago seeing it growing all over the steps in 
front of Fountains Hall, near Ripon. I won¬ 
der if it grows there still. I like to keep it in 
some part of the rock garden where it may 
grow unmolested, well away, of course, from 
any precious alpine. Now it is flowering 
mingled with blue Forget-me-not, both self- 
sown, and the two together are quite lovely. 
I had written this much before I read the 
note on p. 313. I have never found this 
plant growing wild. Here it sows itself and 


flourishes in dry and apparently almost soil¬ 
less crevices of stone steps and pavement. 

R. B. (E. Yorks). 


Narcissus Firetail. 

This, raised by Mr. E. Crosfield, and given 
a First-class Certificate during the present 
season, has a creamy-white perianth of good 
form, the eye being flat and of a blood-red 
shade. It comes into flower late, and on this 
account is valuable. 


Columbines. 

The present is a suitable time to sow seed 
for raising plants for blooming another year. 
Young plants mostly yield the finest 
blossoms. The flowers are quaint and pretty, 
and amongst the 11 long-lasters ” of a garden. 
For this reason many folk who grow 
blossoms for cutting generally manage to 
have a lew plants. 1 sometimes wonder how 
country people grow them so well. Pure air 
counts for much, undoubtedly, as well as 
good soil; but, when one has said this, there 
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is another point to be remembered—a hardy 
constitution, the plants* going for two or 
three years without needing dividing or re¬ 
planting. There is an old saying in respect 
to Columbines which all who desire plants 
should follow : “ Sow in June to bloom in 
June.” Leahurst. 


Autumn-sown Cornflowers. 

A bed of Cornflowers of varied colours 
in full bloom at the present time is 
very attractive. There is no compari¬ 
son between the growth of plants sown 
early in the autumn and such as are 
raised from spring-sown seeds. The true 


worth ol this hardy annual is only seen when 
it gets its natural season of growth, then the 
plants come along slowly through the early 
spring, often attaining a height of 3^ feet 
and forming bushes 2 feet through indi¬ 
vidually. Such plants furnish an abundance 
of bloom early in the summer, when flowers 
are not so plentiful as later on. The blue 
ol the typical Cornflower is of so clear a 
tint that it supplies a want in the way of 
colour. 


The Herb Robert Geranium. 

The common wild Herb Robert is a 
beautiful little native, both for flower 
and foliage, and a single plant grow¬ 
ing out of a wall makes a charming 
picture. Its white variety, too, is, if any¬ 
thing, more beautiful. The pleasure, how¬ 
ever, is short-lived, as they both seed so 
freely that I found the whole rock garden 
would speedily become a mass of white and! 
pink Herb Robert if I did not take drastic- 
measures to exterminate them—or nearly 
so. W. O. 



Narcissus Firetail. 
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FRUIT. 


PEACH TREE PESTS. 

Whether under glass or in the open, 
Peaches as well as Nectarines are peculiarly 
liable to the attacks of various insects, and 
where the trees are not in the best of health 
there is no doubt they suffer most. I 
have noticed that when a difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in keeping the young growths free from 
aphis and the lower leaves from the atten¬ 
tion of red spider, it is high time to find out 
if possible what is wrong. These pests, as is 
well known, will cling to anything at all 
unhealthy. Plants in this state can generally 
be put on one side and in all probability 
brought round, but in the case of established 
trees this is not so easily done, in consequence 
of which they may be overlooked until it is 
too late. 

Over-cropping. 

It is doubtful if there is a fruit tree in 
general cultivation so impatient of being over¬ 
cropped as a Peach. If persisted in, sooner 
or later it will have its revenge on those 
responsible. This may take the form of fail¬ 
ing to set its blossom freely, dropping its 
fruit, especially during the stoning, or it 
may fail to carry out its proper functions 
until some spring it finally collapses. In 
thiB case the tips of the young shoots will 
flag and turn yellow. Eventually the whole 
will present a pitiable sight, and nothing but 
uprooting remains to be done. Such a 
calamity has recently come under my notice, 
four out of six trees in one house having been 
taken out. The cause, I have reason to 
think, is due to over-cropping and lack of 
support. For the last five years it has been 
practically impossible to keep the trees 
clean, consequently the evil day has not been 
unexpected, but through unavoidable causes 
no attempt was made to put it off. Such 
cases as this are, however, rare. As to 

Cropping trees in good health 

and where it is desired to keep them so one 
cannot go far wrong if not more than one fruit 
for every square foot of trained surface is 
allowed. A little less may be allowed for 
those in the open. It is, however, better to 
have a few fruits and have them good, and at 
the same time spare the resources of the 
tree, than to have a crowded crop of inferior 
quality and a severely taxed root action. 
Even with this amount of fruit liberal feed¬ 
ing is necessary. Liquid manure and 
mulching with good stable manure are the 
foundation of lasting good health, provided 
the trees are regular bearers. Barren trees 
are in no need of assistance, because, as a 
rule, they are unprofitable from being too 
well done to. The liquid feeds the lower 
roots at once, while the mulch encourages 
those near the Burface more than anything 
else. Treated on these lines, in well-made 
borders, the trees make healthy growth, and 
such that insect pests find some difficulty in 
getting established on where the usual 
measures for their elimination are regularly 
carried out. Very seldom is it necessary to 
fumigate the house more than twice in a 
season for aphis, the first time being just 
before the blossom opens, and again after it 
has set, the use of the syringe subsequently 
being sufficient to keep them in check. 

Red spider 

is a deadlier foe, and cannot be got 
rid of by fumigating. The only remedy 
is cold water, which must be forcibly 
and regularly applied to the underside of the 
leaves Under glass means of prevention by 
damping down, care being taken to leave no 
dry surfaces, enters into the routine of 
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cultural details. In the open one is more at 
the mercy of the weather, hence the necessity 
for the syringing to be done frequently and 
thoroughly in dry weather. Though not 
affecting the health of the trees in the same 
degree as either of the foregoing pests, 

Scale, 

when it is numerous, spoils the fruits 
by making them dirty. The pest is 
easy to find, it being much bigger than that 
on plants generally, and it usually settles on 
the short fruit bearing spurs. The only 
remedy now is to dislodge them with a 
pointed stick. In winter the trees should be 
sprayed with a good winter wash. Coming 
to pests which eat the fruit, the most 
troublesome perhaps are 

Earwigs and woodlice. 

The former attacks the end furthest from 
the branch; the latter begins at the stalk end, 
and generally succeeds in making the fruit 
fall. Early and persistent trapping where 
they abound is the only way of getting rid 
of them. Inverted flower-pots with some dry 
moss in them, lightly set on stakes, will 
attract earwigs; old Bean stalks laid about 
will do the same. The best trap for wood- 
lice is a hollowed out Potato, examining this 
daily and destroying the pests. J. 


Fruit trees in rural districts. 

The writer of the note on the above 
subject in a recent number touches 
on a point I have often advocated in 
Gardening Illustrated, viz., the advisa¬ 
bility of county council lecturers giving 
more prominence to fruit tree enemies rather 
than giving so much time to vegetable cul¬ 
ture. Very many cottagers and allotment 
holders grow vegetables nearly equal to those 
of the best private gardeners, and require 
little information on that subject, but, as a 
rule, are very hazy on many matters pertain¬ 
ing to fruit culture, especially with regard 
to the enemies of the different fruits; and 
when there is no real knowledge of the enemy 
there is correspondingly not the ability to use 
preventive and corrective measures. I was 
forcibly reminded of this the other day when 
inspecting some Morello Cherry trees on a 
north wall that I had pruned and fashioned 
into some measure of shapeliness for a neigh¬ 
bour two years ago. He referred with pride to 
the splendid crop, and added that they seemed 
to have a touch of the “ blight." I found 
the young shoots were absolutely smothered 
with black fly and no action taken against the 
enemy. The shoots of Morello Cherries, being 
long, slender, and fairly tough, are among 
the easiest to dip. A home-made insecticide 
of soft soap and paraffin will effectually check 
the enemy if taken in time; the paraffin 
should be employed sparingly, too large a pro¬ 
portion being apt to burn the shoots. Such 
a corrective agent is also useful in the case 
of other forms of aphis that infest different 
fruits, and that can be applied when they are 
trained in the form of cordon, bush, pyramid, 
or on walls. 

One very often finds in rural districts a 
fine Plum or Cherry tree on a cottage wall 
which, protected sufficiently by big overhang¬ 
ing eaves, has come safely through spring 
frosts and is bearing a fine crop, but whose 
foliage is practically ruined by attacks of 
aphides, tlirips, and red spider. The gnarled, 
distorted stems and branches covered with 
moss and lichen, and often with cankerous 
growth, to be found both on standards and old 
bushes, are due primarily to unsuitable soil, 
often accompanied by unnecessary and, in 
fact, quite uncalled-for pruning, or, shall 1 
rather write—indiscriminate hacking, all of 
which could lie remedied by practical and 
seasonable advice. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 
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Winter greens. 

Plant in their permanent positions, as 
quickly as circumstances permit, the various 
kinds of Brassicas which will be required for 
use next winter and spring. Though it is 
not possible in many gardens to reserve plots 
of ground for the special reception of winter 
greens, very much may be done by inter¬ 
cropping among such subjects as Peas and 
Broad Beans, especially where these have 
been afforded ample room. Except in entail¬ 
ing a little extra care in gathering the pro¬ 
duce, these greens do no harm to the other 
crops, and frequently during hot weather the 
latter afford just sufficient shade to enable 
the green vegetables to start away freely. 
The majority of the Brassica tribe much 
ljetter withstands severe weather when 
planted in firm ground, and by removing the 
first crop at the earliest opportunity and 
forking over the surface about 3 inches deep, 
little further labour need be expended on 
them. Overcrowding must, be guarded 
against, as plenty of room is necessary for 
the plants to build up a solid growth, which 
will enable them to stand severe weather. 
Another sowing may now be made oL Rosette 
and hardy green Coleworts. 


Celery. 

The main crop of this should be planted in 
the trenches as soon as the plants are large 
enough and before they suffer in the least 
through having exhausted the soil in which 
they are now growing. Water the bed before 
lifting the plants, and lie careful in lifting 
them to retain as much soil about the roots 
as possible. In order to get the best pro¬ 
duce, Celery should be planted in single rows, 
as the plants can be attended to more easily, 
and in such conditions they are not likely to 
become drawn. AVhere large quantities are 
required and space is limited, two or three 
rows may be placed in each bed, allowing 
a space of 10 inches or 12 inches between 
the plants each way. Celery^ must never be 
allowed to get dry at the roots, as this causes 
a check to growth and the plants are more 
liable to attack from Celery fly. Frequent 
dustings of soot when the leaves are damp 
are the ljest preventive of this pest. 

F. W. G. 


Late peas. 

The latest sowing of Peas was made about 
the 16th of last month. For this sowing 
trenches about 18 inches deep are made, and 
a quantity of decomposed manure dug into 
the middle of each trench until they are 
filled to within 3 inches of the ground level. 
The seeds are then sown thinly, covering 
them with 3 inches of soil, this leaving the 
ground perfectly level. When the plants 
have been staked a mulch of long manure is 
applied, covering the whole surface between 
the rows. Peas treated in this manner are 
not likely to suffer much during dry weather. 
The varieties I prefer for the latest sowing 
are Autocrat, Dreadnought, and Gladstone. 

G. 


Turnips. 

The earliest Turnips have been finally 
thinned, allowing a space of 9 inches between 
the plants in the row. The plants are 
afforded frequent light dressings of soot and 
wood-ashes, and the soil is frequently' stirred 
with the Dutch hoe to encourage quick 
growth. Frequent sowings are made from 
now to the eud of July. 
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IND OOR PLAN TS. 

Antirrhinums in pots. 


As showing the rapid strides which Antir¬ 
rhinums are making every year in public 
favour, it is interesting to find how owners of 
greenhouses are turning their attention to 
them for culture in pots. They are just as 
iree flowering indoors, needing but gentle 
warmth to bring them to perfection in spring, 
and requiring no special treatment. This 
being the case, anyone with a small green¬ 
house and who is only able to keep the frost 


There are two methods open : one is to use 
backward plants raised from seed this spring, 
potting these up, and preventing them flower¬ 
ing by pinching out the buds as fast as they 
appear, shifting them on again later until 
anything up to a 7-inch or 8-inch pot is 
reached, assisting the development of the 
plants by weak applications of manure water 
and never allowing them to become unduly 
dry whilst quartered out of doors. The 


dragons, and the colours are so delightful 
that at quite a small cost, with a minimum of 
trouble, it is possible to have a gay display 
under glass for quite a long period. I venture 
to sav that in these times of difficulty in 
regard to the fuel question we shall hear and 
see more of Antirrhinums, and appreciate as 
we have never done before their capabilities 
for providing a galaxy of colour under glass. 

Leahurst. 

Carnation Tarzan. 

This was shown at the fortnightly meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
May 24th by Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden. The blooms, as may be seen by the 



Perpetual Flowering Carnation Tarzan. 


out can enjoy the beauty of these blossoms 
in the early weeks of the year; moreover, 
those who are not able to heat their green-, 
houses need not be shut out from growing 
them, for it is simply a question of time as 
to when they will bloom, for do not those who 
grow later-day Snapdragons know’ quite well 
that in a sheltered place in a garden, though 
they may look very poor at times in winter 
with the withered shoots about them, after 
having been cut back in spring, these same 
plants will break out into fresh growth and 
flower early ? 


second is to sow seed at once in a cold frame 
and bring the plants on, following a similar 
process in regard to potting, and using in 
both instances good loam and leaf-mould, or 
spent hops, and half-decayed manure. The 
plants will need to be housed towards October, 
and from the first batch under warm, genial 
conditions flowers will appear most of the 
winter and the second lot will make worthy 
successors in the spring when the days begin 
to lengthen. 

As everyone knows, modern Antirrhinums 
are far in advance of any of the old Snap- 


illustration, are full, with fringed edges. It 
is of fine form, the colour a very rich scarlet; 
in fact, as shown, we consider it the finest 
of the colour yet seen. It was unanimously 
given an Award of merit, and no doubt, as 
time goes on, will be largely grown for market. 

Dracaena indivisa. 

There are few more useful plants than this 
for decoration, for it is of graceful habit and 
thrives under the treatment and conditions 
which suit the Aspidistra. In the ordinary 
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greenhouse it is quite at home, needing no 
more warmth in winter than that employed 
to keep bedding plants in health. It likes a 
certain amount of shade in summer, and, 
being of a coarse-rooted nature, must have 
an abundance of moisture in the growing 
time. Good loam with a liberal supply of 
rotten manure is the best compost, for it is 
one of those vigorous-habited things on 
which a finer compost would be wasted. It 
also belongs to that class of plant which, as 
regards repotting, can be safely set on one 
side for another year. The only thing neces¬ 
sary is plenty of food, which can be given 
much stronger than would be safe with the 
majority of greenhouse plants. A good soak¬ 
ing of liquid manure two or three times in 
the course of the growing time will be enough 
to keep the foliage healthy. This Dractena 
can be employed for the decoration of corri¬ 
dors and entrance-halls, as it does not fear 
the sudden drop in temperature which is a 
characteristic of our climate, even in the full 
summer season, and it can even be placed in 
the open air to form part of the flower-garden 
decoration from June to October. J. (’. B. 


Arundo Donax variegata. 

In some of the very favoured districts of 
this country this member of the Reed family 
is hardy, but in a general way it must be 
classed among greenhouse plants. It is use¬ 
ful for the decoration of entrance halls, 
corridors, and places where no artificial 
warmth is applied, and has a nice effect when 
grown in tubs or large pots, but it is seen at 
its best when planted out in a cool house, so 
that it can have a free root run. In company 
with Camellias. Palms, etc., it has a nice 
appearance. The soil must not, however, be 
over-rich or there is a danger of the foliage 
reverting to the type ; loam, some leaf-mould, 
but no dung should be the rooting medium. 
The type is, I think, hardier than the coloured 
variety, and should- be at home in sheltered 
positions in the wanner counties, and I have 
no doubt that an ideal situation would be on 
the edge of a lake, pond, or stream. This 
Arundo is of graceful growth, which is well 
displayed by intimate association with things 
of more or less formal outline. 

J. Cornhill. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 

The earliest batch of plants should now be 
ready for their final potting, pots 7 inches in 
diameter being a suitable sire. A suitable 
compost consists of good fibrous loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, manure from a spent mushroom 
bed, and coarse sand. Grow the plants in a 
moist, warm house, and shade them during 
the hottest part of the day. Admit air 
through the top ventilators in the forenoon, 
more or less, according to the weather, but 
close the house early in the afternoon, after 
thoroughly spraying the plants with rain¬ 
water. Continue to propagate this Begonia 
if cuttings are available. Late-struck plants 
are useful for table decoration during the 
winter. F. W. G. 


Ornithogalum thyrsoides. 

The ordinary forms of Ornithogalum are 
fairly well known, and many of them are 
not without beauty when grown in flower 
borders or naturalised in grass. It may be 
news to many that certain of the less known 
and more tender varieties make charming 
pot plants and are quite easily cultivated. 
One of the best for this purpose is O. 
thyrsoides, a variety of South African origin, 
and one which has been in cultivation for 
over a century. It resembles the more com¬ 
mon O. arabicnm, but the centre of the blooms 
is not so dark, and it flowers at an earlier 
period. The individual blooms are pure white 
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with thick petals; in the centre of each the 
dark green of the ovaries makes a pleasing 
contrast to the purity _of the petals. O. 
thyrsoides succeeds perfectly under ordinary 
greenhouse conditions, and grows to perfection 
111 good loam with the free addition of sand 
and a little leaf-mould. After the growing 
season a period of absolute rest is indis¬ 
pensable. A Scottish Gardener. 


Tuberous-rooted Begonias 

Remarkable progress has been made during 
the last few years amongst these plants. I 
cannot say that I am impressed with either 
the single or the crested forms, although this 
does not alter the fact that they are showy. 
The double varieties are perfection. Nothing 
in the conservatory during the summer 
furnishes handsomer flowers and in a wider 
range of colours. The named sorts, now far 
too numerous to be included in a moderate 
collection, reflect great credit, on the few firms 
who have made Begonias their speciality. A 
further advantage of double flowers is that 
they last longer than singles, although the 
latter make up the deficiency by producing 
theirs in more rapid succession. 

Apart from their value under glass, 
tuberous Begonias are as useful as Pelar¬ 
goniums for summer bedding. Those who 
cannot afford space for wintering the half- 
hardy type of bedding plant will find 
Begonias a labour-saving substitute, and 
which in average seasons will give a display 
comparable to anything yet introduced. For 
this purpose tubers of second or even third 
.quality, reckoned from an indoor point of 
view, are the most suitable, and they will 
flower continuously from the end of June 
until frost comes, provided the soil is fairly 
rich and kept moist. Great progress has also 
been made with the drooping type for hang¬ 
ing baskets. These are really very effective. 
Nothing short of actually seeing them in full 
bloom can enable the uninitiated to fully 
comprehend their freedom of flowering, since 
at a distance they appear to be ablaze with 
colour. Shower Begonias would be a fair 
description of them, for that is their mode 
of flowering, the colours ranging from white, 
through pink and orange, to bright rosy 
crimson. A well-filled basket, is indeed an 
object of great beauty, and in a warm green¬ 
house, fernery, or conservatory they add 1o 
the summer charm. 

Culture. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias may be easily 
raised from seed, the resultant plants flower¬ 
ing in about six months if a start is made 
in the beginning of the year. Where the best 
flowers are required the first season, named 
sorts should be procured. The plants are 
not difficult to grow when their requirements 
are understood. They will not, however, 
luxuriate in a dry atmosphere. In their 
early stages over-watering must be avoided, 
neither should they be allowed to become pot- 
bound until they are in their flowering pots. 
The aim is to keep them steadily growing, 
with as little artificial heat as possible after 
May. Tubers started into growth in March 
will by the end of June be ready for finally 
potting. An open compost consisting of 
fibrous loam, leaf-mould, a little decayed 
manure, and plenty of grit will be found suit¬ 
able, and it should be made moderately firm. 
The pots should vary in size from sixes to 
eights, according to the vigour of the plants. 
Since moisture is essential to good health, 
some ashes are best to stand the pots on, and 
tlie atmosphere should always be kept moist 
by damping stages and floors, in addition to 
spraying the plants overhead on bright days. 
It is a mistake to shade too heavily, yet actual 
scorching of the leaves must be prevented. To 
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obtain the best results all flower buds should 
be picked off until the plants are well estab¬ 
lished in their flowering pots. From this 
stage Begonias are thirsty and hungry plants, 
and must be fed and watered liberally. 

As they pass out of flower, water must be 
gradually withheld from the roots until it 
finally ceases after the stems fall off. The 
crowns of the tubers must then be well dried 
by exposure to the sun and air. They winter 
best shaken clear of soil and stored in boxes 
of nearly dry soil in a cool shed. Small 
seedlings, I find, start into growth better the 
following spring, if they are not disturbed, 
hut wintered in a cool house. Extra care is 
needed in the drying off of those which have 
been employed in the flower garden, because 
in an average season they make most 
luxuriant growths, and in consequence the 
crowns need more exposure to thoroughly dry 
them, or decay will set in before the winter 
is out. J. 


Carnations. 

A 1 . 1 , kinds of Carnations ought to receive 
attention round about this time. Cuttings 
of Tree Carnations ought to be taken, and 
these will now root readily in the propa¬ 
gating case. Although well-washed silver 
sand is, perhaps, the most satisfactory 
medium for Tree Carnations and for Malmai- 
sons. yet cocoa fibre will give good results ’f 
not kept in too sodden a state. 


Canterbury Bells in pots. 

Mr. Wainwright (p. 282) does not state if 
his plants are subjected to a certain amount 
of artificial warmth with the object of getting 
them into bloom as early in the year as 
possible, or if they are allowed to come along 
naturally under glass. Planting out for the 
summer months has great advantages. I have 
practised it with many things intended for 
spring flowering, and I can understand that 
in the case of Canterbury Bells the plants 
would come much larger when allowed a free 
root run in the open ground than when con¬ 
fined to pots throughout the growing-time. 
When I advocated growing the plants in pots 
I had in mind the fact that plants that have 
become thoroughly established in pots by the 
close of the autumn do certainly respond more 
readily to the influence of artificial warmth. 
I am, however, willing to admit that this may 
not be the case with Canterbury Bells, and 
that planting out may give as good or better 
results than pot culture. It would be inter¬ 
esting to compare the two methods. I have 
grown thousands of pounds of Strawberries 
from plants lifted in November, but I 
never attempted to force such plants, as they 
come along quite naturally. J. Cornhill. 


The Hemlock. 

I would be grateful if you will let me know 
if enclosed weed is the poisonous variety of 
Hemlock, as I have just had a pony die 
suddenly. All the symptoms were those-of 
Hemlock poisoning, and a post mortem 
showed it was some poison. Four valuable 
farm horses on the Herriard Estate have 
died in the last few months, two of them 
with the identical symptoms my pony 
showed. What is the cause of purple foliage 
on the Hemlock, known as Cow’s Parsley ? Is 
it more poisonous than the green ? The pony 
was turned out in a field with overgrown 
hedge around it. A. Chichester. 

[The Hemlock may be known from all 
other parsley-like plants growing wild in 
Britain by the purple spots on the smooth 
(not hairy) stem. It should be rooted out 
wherever cattle and stock have access to. ] 
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Dalkeith Palace 
Gardens. 


Retirement of Mr. James Whytock. 

Fon three-quarters of a century the gardens 
at Dalkeith Palace have been famed, and 
with the retirement of Mr. James Whytock, 
the head gardener, the Duke of Buccleuch 
has leased the gardens to an independent 
firm. Queen Victoria, in her '‘ Leaves from 
the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands,” 
speaks of having, when resident at Dalkeith 
Palace in 1843, walked out on a Sunday “ to 
see the garden which is being made, and 
there saw Mackintosh, who was formerly 
gardener at Claremont.” The Duke (grand¬ 
father of the present one) show'ed much in¬ 
terest in their construction, particularly in a 



Mr. James Whytock. 


garden entirely composed of entwined borders. 
This latter, till it was dug up during the war, 
had been a source of interest to horticul¬ 
turists from all over the kingdom. 

Mr. Mackintosh was succeeded by Mr. 
William Thomson, afterwards of Clovenford 
Vineyards, Peeblesshire ; then Mr. Malcolm 
Dunn was for a considerable period head 
gardener; and twenty-one years ago Mr. 
James Whytock was appointed. He had been 
at Dalkeith as an assistant under the two 
last-named gardeners, and when the appoint¬ 
ment fell vacant by the death of Mr. Dunn in 
1899 Mr. Whytock was invited by the Duke 
to return to Dalkeith. Mr. Whytock, who 
was then with Earl Fitzwilliam, in County 
Wicklow, agreed to come. During the past 
twenty-one years of Mr. Whytock’s control 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s gardens have main¬ 
tained their reputation. 

Mr. Whytock has also interested himself 
prominently in the advancement of the pro¬ 
fession in which he is so much of an 
authority. He has been for a number of 
years President of the Scottish Horticultural 
Association, while for his services he 
received in 1914 the Victoria Medal of 
Honour, previous to which—in 1905—he had 
been the recipient from the Royal Cale¬ 
donian Horticultural Society of the Neill 
Prize. He was also made a Fellow of that 
institution. He has also given much valued 
aid to the Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 
For four years he was its president, and that 
body named a new species of rock plant they 
brought to this country from China “ Why- 
tockia,” in recognition of Mr. Whytock’s 
distinguished services as a forester and 
gardener. 


Air. Andrew McQueen, from Corn Silloch, 
Dalserf, Lanarkshire, is the new occupant of 
the Buccleuch gardens. He has come with 
an excellent record from the Touch estate in 
Stirlingshire, and will have the assistance of 
his sons in maintaining the reputation of the 
famous gardens. 


FERNS. 


Hardy Ferns in pleasure 
grounds. 

In most gardens there are situations which, 
owing to perpetual shade through buildings 
or trees, are found extremely difficult to 
embellish satisfactorily. Places of this 
description occur frequently in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the dwelling-house, and are often 
a source or vexation, as the majority of 
flowering and fine-foliaged plants will not 
thrive therein. For such localities hardy 
Ferns are the most suitable occupants, inas¬ 
much as the self-same conditions which prove 
so fatal to the ■well-being of the majority' of 
ornamental plants are just those which 
enable them to maintain themselves in health 
and luxuriance. The construction of a 
fernery is often supposed to entail a consider¬ 
able amount of labour and expense, and it is 
this consideration which deters many from 
undertaking the culture of hardy Ferns. 

The Fern tribe is a large and varied one, 
and if it is desired to cultivate a large 
variety, then, undoubtedly, a deal of fore¬ 
thought and care will be necessary to ensure 
success. There is, however, a large class 
which is really hardy in every sense of the 
word, inasmuch as they will thrive in almost 
any' situation, and require but an ordinary 
amount of care to be taken in planting. 
Amongst these are, fortunately, to be found 
great variety and exquisite beauty; they are, 
therefore, all that can be desired for our 
purpose. Many varieties of Lastrea, 
Asplenium, Scolopendrium, Polypodium, and 
the Roy'al Fern will flourish in the most 
ordinary garden soil, and can hardly be 
excelled in elegance of form and diversity of 
growth by the more tender kinds. They may 
be easily procured at a cheap rate o‘f any 
nurseryman, and some of them, such as the 
common Polypody, the Male and Lady Fern, 
are generally plentiful in moist hedgerows, 
from whence they may be safely removed in 
early spring before growth commences. 
These varieties are mostly strong growers; 
they should, therefore, be so planted that 
they, are not stinted in the way of nourish¬ 
ment. Ferneries upon a small scale are apt 
to become dried up in hot weather, and the 
occupants fail to obtain that luxuriance 
which constitutes one of the greatest charms 
of the Fern tribe. Although something in 
the way of burrs, stumps, or sandstone is 
necessary to keep the soil open, yet this kind 
of material should be introduced merely to 
effect that purpose, leaving as great a bulk 
of mould as is consistent with good drainage. 
As regards soil, there is no necessity to be 
particular. If some turfy loam or rough 
peat can be easily procured, the Ferns will 
be benefited by an admixture of it. Ordinary 
garden soil, with some of the roughly-sifted 
portion of the refuse heap, will meet their 
requirements. No garden can be considered 
properly furnished without Ferns cf some 
sort, and many a dark, dingy corner may be 
simply and almost inexpensively beautified 
by them. Where winter verdure is desired 
the evergreen kinds need only be employed! 
In a general way, however, they should be 
used with the deciduous ones, as they contrast 
so beautifully when bursting into growth in 
spring. T \v 


Ferns under glass. 

There is usually a large demand, especially 
from this onwards, for F'erns and other fine- 
foliaged plants that are fairly hardy, or that 
may be used for decorating in any weather. 
Aspidistras, green and variegated, are useful 
to mix with Ferns. The Pterises are the 
most useful room Ferns, because they are 
lasting. There is a large demand for 
Maidenhair F’erns of the Adiantum cuneatum 
type for bouquet work and wreath-making, 
and the fronds should be fairly hardy to 
stand well, which means that they should not 
be too heavily shaded, and should be rather 
freely ventilated and occupy a light position. 
Asparagus in variety is very useful for 
cutting, and is easily raised from seeds. All 
this class of plants should have a little 
warmth when young, but in summer they will 
not require heat. 


Pteris Wimsetti. 

This is one of the best Ferns for decoration, 
and has already become a good market plant. 
I am not sure if it comes true from seed or 
spores, but it looks as if it would, and its 
cheapness suggests as much. Anyway, it is 
one of the best crested Pterises, and every¬ 
body who has not got it ought to grow it, E. 


Chrysanthemums. 


Soil for potting. 

Potting should now be attended to in 
earnest, for while there are usually a few 
precocious plants which require attention at 
an earlier date than others it will be found 
that the majority are in correct condition for 
handling round about this period. Good 
turfy loam torn into rather coarse pieces is 
required as a basis for the necessary compost. 
Sufficient sand to make the whole porous and 
as. much soot as will make the mixture 
uniformly black can be added. Some good 
growers use a percentage of chemical manure 
in their compost, and while this may be of 
service in cases where the loam is of a poor 
quality, yet I am no believer in over¬ 
elaborating the compost used in the final 
potting of Chrysanthemums. Rich composts 
usually mean sappy wood, which may not 
ripen properly, and when firm, likely shoots 
are produced it is a simple matter to aid the 
plants by top dressing, by chemical manures, 
or by liquid manure as may be preferred. 
See that a trellis of some rough-and-ready 
form is ready, to which the stakes of the 
plants will be secured. If, at potting-time, 
the compost is in a dampish state, no water¬ 
ing will be necessary for a few days. Kirk. 

Final potting. 

In preparing the soil for the final potting, 
the nature of the loam must be considered. 
Use three parts of good fibrous loam, one part 
leaf mould, one of old mushroom-bed manure, 
some coarse sand, and a little bone meal. If 
the loam is light, use four parts of it, two 
parts of horse manure, one each of leaf mould 
and sand, and a little bone meal. Let the 
plants be repotted as required before they 
become pot-bound, or the shoots will get hard 
and growth receive a check. Use the potting 
stick or rammer freely, as plants potted 
loosely in a rich compost make soft, weedy 
growth instead of solid, short-jointed wood. 
Stand the pots on a bed of ashes and let the 
plants have sufficient room for their develop¬ 
ment. Stake the plants before there is 
danger of the shoots being damaged by high 
winds. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING 


Pages for Beginners. 


Flowers. 

After our talk about “ bedding plants ” and 
the present, we might with profit turn to 
hardy plants and the future. We cannot too 
soon familiarise ourselves with the fact that 
the gardener must look a whole year ahead, 
and even make provision for that period. 
Having got the bedding-out quite finished, 
we must give attention to the plans for next 
year,' and begin to make provision for giving 
them effect. The interim routine work will 
come along in due course, and be dealt with 
in proper order. In its main outline next 
season’s display should begin to take form in 
your mind now. Mentally, you should imme¬ 
diately eliminate everything which is not to 
your liking in existing arrangements and 
decide at once what changes you would like 
to effect, and provide the material necessary 
for doing it. The principal features of con¬ 
templated improvements should take shape 
long before ground is broken to work them 
out, and this is well known to all experienced 
gardeners Who are aware of the helpfulness 
of working to a definite plan. If, after our 



last talk, you feel disposed to rely rather 
less upon conventional bedding plants and 
their formal display, there is plenty of well- 
tried and grand old biennials and perennials 
which you can draw upon. 

I have been in most of the famous gardens 
of England, and have, as have others, been 
lost in admiration at their magnificent and 
stately beauty; but I carry recollections of 
deeper and more lasting pleasure when I call 
to mind the unpretentious and charmingly 
informal gardens of old country cottages, and 
bend once again over the Columbines and 
Pansies, the Thyme and the Lavender, the 
Gilliflowers and Sweet Williams, the Snap¬ 
dragons, Pieonies, and Lilies growing together 
in promiscuous profusion. Those who are 
really fond of plants find greater pleasure in 
them if they raise them themselves than if 
they purchased them. That is a very natural 
feeling, and brings me to the real crux of 
what I wish to lay before you now. The 
immediate present is the time for sowing seeds 
of many hardy plants. Seeds sown now will 
almost immediately germinate; those sown 
later on, when the soil is hot and dry, will 
often lie dormant awaiting better atmospheric 
conditions, or, if they start chitting, the 
young germ may be burnt up and nerish. 
That, is a very real danger. But theie is 
another reason for sowing now, and that is 


that the seedlings may have ample time to 
develop into really strong plants before the 
time for autumn planting. Wallflowers, 
Myosotis, Pansies, Sweet Williams, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Foxgloves, Daisies, Poppies, 
Lupins, Polyanthus, Primroses, Silene, and 



Fig. 7.—Gaillardia hybrida grandiflora. 


Saponaria (not an exhaustive list) should 
have time and treatment for development, for 
what they are in the autumn they are almost 
at flowering time. They should be large, 
strong plants by October, therefore sow now 
and give them their chance. Do not choose 
a spot Tor your seed bed under the shade of 
trees, but rather in a good open position, 
though perhaps an exception may be made in 
favour of the Pansy. An open position 
conduces to a healthy, stout growth, and that 
is what is needed. In 



Preparing the beds, let the soil I* tho¬ 
roughly broken up and pulverised to the 
depth of a foot. I do not believe in shallow 
digging for anything, but seeds particularly 
need a good, ample bed. The reasons are 


obvious, and will at once be apparent to those 
who read these pages as I dealt with them 
in another connection last week. The ques¬ 
tion of manure for seed beds is a moot one, 
depending almost entirely on the character 
of the soil. Seedlings do not need manure, 
but neither can they make headway on 
impoverished soil. The ideal is to select your 
ground where it was manured for the pre¬ 
ceding crop, in which the virtues of the 
manure are not completely exhausted, h ail¬ 
ing this, I cannot see how we can avoid a 
slight dressing of manure, if only for its 
mechanical effects. It is best and most con¬ 
venient to sow the various seeds on some 
plot set apart rather than to have one variety 
in one place and one in another, because, 
when together, they are more likely to receive 
proper attention.’ Sow the seeds neither 
thickly nor too deep ; if too thick the seedlings 
come weak and puny ; if too deep they come 
up irregularly or net at. all. On the average, 
drills for small seeds _ should not exceed 
i inch in depth, while for larger seeds, like 
those of Lupins, etc., 1 inch will be necessary. 
Do not sow broadcast, but always in drills, 
for two reasons, one because they can be 
easily kept free from weeds with the hoe, 
and, secondly, because the same tool will keep 
the soil about them well stirred—an 
important point in their cultivation. I have 
named several of the plants the seeds of 
which should be sown at once, but I reserved 



Fig. 5.— Columbine, long spurred. 

some for special mention because they have 
outstanding merits both as border plants and 
also for the supply of cut flowers. They are, 
too, particularly easy to grow. Aquilegia 
(long spurred), Coreopsis grandiflora, Gaillar¬ 
dia grandiflora, Gypsophila paniculata, 
Pyrethrum hybrids, and Scabiosa caucasica. 
Aquilegias, or Columbines (Fig. 5), are fore¬ 
most among old-fashioned garden flowers, but 
the new types have added many charming 
colours and improved forms without detract¬ 
ing in the least from their old and well- 
known merits. They bloom in May and 
early June, and as border plants are distinct 
iind desirable. Coreopsis grandiflora (Fig. 6) 
bears a profusion of rich, elegant, golden 
yellow flowers, of the Marguerite type, on 
long, slender stalks. It is especially profuse 
in June and July, but continues to flower 
spasmodically till the autumn. To say the 
least, it is one of the few indispensables, for 
it is capable of brightening the dullest border 
and the gloomiest room. Gaillardia hybrida 
grandiflora^ (Fig. 7) is also yellow’, some 
varieties bearing a broad zone of dull crim¬ 
son. It is the companion flower to the 
Coreopsis, is equally profuse, and blooms 
regularly till the frost comes. Exceedingly 
handsome, the only objection raised to it as 
a cut flower is its slightly astringent scent. 
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Gypsophila paniculata is well known, but it 
is not generally known how easily it may be 
raised from seed. It will fill up a big gap 
as a handsome border plant, and gives 
sheaves of flower for cutting. As an adjunct 
to other cut flowers, especially Sweet Peas, 
it is always most acceptable. It blooms in 
July and'August. Pyrethrum hybridum— 
exceedingly popular for the border as for the 
vase—is practically a “ coloured Mar¬ 
guerite.” The blooms are borne on long 
stalks rising out of a dense feathery tuft of 
foliage. The plants thrive in any light 
garden soil, and if the first let of flowers is 
cut thev will bloom again late in the summer. 
The blooms will last two or three weeks when 
cut. They flower with the Aquilegias in 
June. Scabiosa caucasica (Fig. 8) is one of 
our best border plants—certainly the best in 
its colour, which is deep mauve. Of refined 
and graceful character, its flowers are used 
for choice table decorations. It is perfectly 
hardy and easy of cultivation, and may he 
had in flower from June till October. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The Lettuce is practically the foundation of 
all our salads, and in myriads of instances 
it is a complete salad in itself. During the 
heat of suqimer there is no edible more 



Fig. !.—Cabbage Lettuce. 


appetising, cooling, and refreshing, nor one 
which better supplies our blood with those 
necessary juices which our more solid viands 
lack. It is not only a summer salad ; there 
is no part of the year when it is not a 
welcome addition to our menu, though the 
quantity consumed varies according to the 
thermometer. If I devote some space to it, I 
shall endeavour to treat it as an all-the-year- 
round subject, and to show how to ensure a 
supply as well in January as in July. The 
Lettuce is divided into two classes, dis¬ 
tinguished by their habit of growth, viz., the 
Cabbage (Fig. 1) and the Cos (Fig. 2). Our 
illustrations show at a glance the chief dis¬ 
tinguishing feature. The Cabbage section is 
used for all early and out-of-seasonal work, 
the Cos principally for the summer crop, 
turning in about mid-May from seeds sown 
outside in September. The Cabbage varieties 
have close, compact hearts, naturally pro¬ 
duced ; the Cos sorts have upright hearts, 
which in such varieties as Brown Bath Cos 
needs tying up to blanch, and in such as 
Paris White are sufficiently close growing to 
need no tie. In common with all such 
succulent plants, the lettuce is a gross 
feeder, requiring plenty of manure and 



Fig. 3.—Transplanting. 


plenty of moisture to bring it to perfection. 
The soil in which it is to be grown should 
really be trenched and made pervious to the 
deep running roots, especially if it is intended 
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to grow the crop to its full size. There are 
dwarf varieties which do not necessarily 
make such a demand upon the soil, but, none 
the less, they appreciate extra treatment. 

The earliest sowings of a quickly-maturing 
variety of Cabbage Lettuce should be made 



Fig. 4.—Frame Lettuce. 


under glass in February, followed by monthly 
sowings in the open air from March onward. 
But little heat is required for those sown 
under glass, immunity from frost and cold 
wind being all that is' needed, provided they 
enjoy full light and plenty of air. As soon 
as the seedlings are strong enough to handle 
they should be transplanted either into boxes 
or into a bed covered by a frame light, the 
soil in either case being rich in humus. 
Later they will be transplanted to the open 
ground. The March and April sowings will 
furnish an abundant supply of plants for 
transplanting (see Fig. 3), but those sown 
later will not transplant so successfully unless 
t.he weather be unusually moist; the drought 
which generally prevails in May militates 
against" them. The thinning out must be 
drastically and thoroughly done, every plant 
being allowed ample room lor full develop¬ 
ment.. It is always best to sow’ in drills at a 
foot apart and about J inch deep, as this 
facilitates the work of weeding and hoeing. 
The leaves in their young stage are exceed¬ 
ingly tender, and invite all the slugs and 



Fig. 2.—Cos Lettuce. 


other garden vermin as to a banquet. Dust¬ 
ings of lime or soot along the rows should 
therefore be very frequent. For 

Winter supplies sowings should be made 
early in September in the open and in a 
frame in October, the former to be trans¬ 
planted to some prepared and sheltered spot, 
where they will, subject to the vagaries of our 
climate, carry the supply on till December, 
especially if some rough protection is ready 
to hand. The later sowings must, be trans¬ 
planted to a frame (see Fig. 4) if the regular 
supply is to be assured. This must be done 
according to the demand, and if this is large, 
then several frames should be planted in. 
succession. Those who have the advantage of 


glasshouses may make assurance doubly sure 
by growing a supply in boxes, but probably 
these would only justify themselves when the 
winter was unusually severe. The points, 
then, I would like to emphasise are: 1, Sow 
early and often; 2, See that the bed is dug 
deeply and well manured; 3, Thin quickly 
and drastically. 

Varieties Recommended. 

Cabbage van. for indoor and early work : 
Tom Thumb, Commodore Nutt, Jefferies’ 
Little Queen. Cabbage vars., main crop: 
Stanstead Park, Webb’s Wonderful, All the 
Year Round. Cos; Brown Bath, White 
Paris, Balloon Cos. F. J. F. 


OUTDOOR GARDENING. 

Work of the week. —Aubrietias growing in 
old walls pass out of flower sooner than those 
planted in rich soil, and as these die away 
the plants are not only relieved of their seed- 
vessels, but are cut hard back in order to 
retain their vigour, for if left to themselves a 
single plant will attain a yard in length and 
droop down the wall in an effective manner. 
If allowed to remain it will in a few years 
exhaust itself. Aubrietias. used as edgings 
to beds and forming groups on the rock 
garden receive the same treatment as they 
pass out of flower. Other small plants are 
similarly dealt with, as the perfecting of a 
crop of unnecessary seeds upon small plants 
exhausts their vitality. 

The mowing of grass walks and lawns 
demands constant attention, and the edges 
are constantly being cut. as this greatly 
improves the appearance of the garden. All 
mown grass, instead of being destroyed, is 
used as a mulch to trees and shrubs near pt. 
hand. 

Plantations of both Brompton and Ten- 
week Stocks have been made both in the 
flower garden and hardy plant border, also 
beds of mixed Snapdragons and Evening 
Primroses. Groups of Cynoglossum, white 
Gazania, and Asteriscus have been added to 
the mixed border. Some beds have been 
given an edging of Cheiranthus linifolius and 
others bordered with the brilliant little 
Verbena chamcedrifolia. The following have 
found a place in the reserve garden :—Rosa 
Moyesi, Magnolia tripetala, Panax arborea, 
and Leptospermum Nicholli. The clearing 
of weeds from paths and borders requires 
constant attention, and in fine weather the 
iioe is kept going freely. The pointing over 
of the soil among newly-planted shrubs is 
proceeded with as circumstances permit, and 
following a heavy downpour of rain advan¬ 
tage was taken to give gravel drives and paths 
a good rolling. Pure yellow Snapdragons 
have been planted between clumps of Perov- 
skia atriplicifolia, and a batch of Tufted 
Pansies of pale lemon-yellow colour, which 
have been propagated from a selected plant 
which originated in a plantation of Moseley 
Perfection last year, has been given a small 
bed in partial shade. Frames have been 
almost emptied of their contents during the 
week in order to thoroughly’ harden the 
plants before transferring them to the beds. 

A long border of newly-planted Hollies. 
Heaths, and Spartium junceum is now re¬ 
ceiving attention, and as many of the occu¬ 
pants as possible are given a mulch of some 
material. Alpine plants require constantly- 
looking over and keeping free from weeds, 
and spring-sown annuals are given frequent 
dustings of soot to ward off attacks of slugs, 
which are unusually troublesome here this 
year. It is not too late to sow another batch 
of annuals where failure has occurred 
through these pests. Some lovely results 
were obtained here last year by sowing RI 10 - 
dantbe and Mignonette the second week in 
June. E. M. 
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. THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Hardy Fruits. 

The present is a busy time in this depart¬ 
ment. Peaches and Nectarines must be 
finally disbudded and the training in of 
young growths attended to as frequently as 
occasion may demand. Mistakes are oft-times 
made in leaving too many or more than there 
is really room for, with the result that the 
wood through overcrowding does not get 
properly ripened. This should therefore be 
guarded against. The 

Thinning of the Fruit 

to safe limits as far as the stoning is com¬ 
pleted is another important matter demanding 
strict attention. Caution is also necessary 
on this point, as many leave far too many 
fruits on a tree. Consequently they are poor 
both in size and quality, while the energies of 
the trees become overtaxed. One fruit to 
every square foot of space covered by a 
Peach and one fruit to every 9-inch square 
covered by a Nectarine is the maximum 
number to leave, and should never be 
exceeded. Keep the trees well washed in 
warm weather, the borders in a healthy moist 
condition, and feed according to the con¬ 
stitution or needs of the trees with a concen¬ 
trated fruit manure. Wall Cherries and 
Plums need frequent attention to keep down 

fly ” in a season like the present. Quassia 
Extract applied at the strength mentioned by 
the vendors is an excellent remedy to use for 
the subjugation of this pest up to the time 
the fruits are about to change colour. In 
regard to dessert Cherries the “ fly ” should 
be killed off, if possible, before netting the 
trees over, which must be done directly >a 
change is noticeable, otherwise birds will 
devour them. Cut back spur and side growths 
on Gooseberry and Currant bushes to five 
and six leaves, more especially on cordons and 
bushes from which fruit is needed for dessert. 
This advice does not, of course, apply to Black 
Currants. On light sandy soils water must 
be afforded Strawberry beds unless rain 
should fall in a sufficient amount to satisfy 
their needs. Neglect of this detail means not 
only fruit small in size, but often very hard 
and devoid of juiciness, to say nothing of 
curtailment of crop. Driblets in such cases 
are of no avail, and enough must be afforded 
to thoroughly moisten the soil some distance 
down. Preserve the best runners that push 
out from young plants set out last autumn, 
and layer them as soon as ready into 60-sized 
pots filled with suitable soil for growing on 
for forcing. After the required number has 
been secured for this, layering to provide 
plants for the making of new beds and the 
planting of borders should be attended to, for 
the earlier such plants can be secured and 
set out the more certain and the heavier the 
resulting crop next season. 

Flower Garden. 

Many subjects in herbaceous borders will 
now require support, otherwise much damage 
from high winds may result. Whatever may 
be employed for the purpose, it should not be 
more obtrusive than necessary, and in regard 
to tying avoid drawing side shoots and 
growths together into one or more bundles or 
bunches and rendering the whole like a birch 
broom in appearance when finished. Many of 
the Michaelmas Daisies look best when 
thinned to five or six growths to a stool, and 
then tie each separately to a bamboo of 
sufficient length in such a way that all are 
widely disposed. They then flower more or 
less throughout their entire length, and make 
a handsome display. A. W. 
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Midland Counties. 

Herbaceous Borders 

are now in their full beauty ; such subjects as 
Aquilegias, Lupins, Pseonies, Geums, Pop¬ 
pies, Trolliuses, Irises, Delphiniums, and 
many others are producing a gay effect. 
Coarse-growing subjects need to be restricted, 
and constant attention in staking and tying 
is very necessary. 

Border Chrysanthemums 

recently planted out are commencing to 
grow freely, and the stakes have been 
placed in position. Secure the main 
stem firmly, looping in the other 
growths as they progress. If the plants are 
strong and healthy they will branch freely 
naturally, and further stopping will not be 
necessary. Give copious supplies of water as 
often as required, and spray the plants over¬ 
head in the evenings of fine days. If the 
weather continues dry a mulch of spent mush¬ 
room bed manure or similar material will 
be beneficial and will save much watering. 

Climbing 

plants are growing rapidly and need 
frequent attention, for if neglected they 
soon become a tangled mass. Do not train 
climbers in a stiff or formal manner, or much 
of their beauty will be destroyed. The object 
in tying and thinning unnecessary shoots is 
to enable them to develop their full beauty, 
and, provided they are supported sufficiently 
to withstand rough winds, the more loosely 
they are tied the better. 

Wallflowers 

sown early in May are now ready for prick¬ 
ing out. In transplanting from the seed-beds 
pinch off the tap-root, as this induces the 
plants to make numerous fibrous roots near 
the surface, and, given plenty of room, nice 
dwarf, bushy plants are produced. Set out in 
rows about 10 inches apart each way, and 
after the plants have begun to grow go over 
them and top them. 

Polyanthus. 

Seedlings should now he large enough for 
transplanting. Choose a site on a shady bor¬ 
der, such as under a north wall, and plant 
sufficiently far apart to enable the hoe to be 
[died between the rows. 

Annuals. 

Attend to the watering, thinning, tying, 
and pinching out the points of such as re¬ 
quire it. Phlox Drummondi should have the 
points pinched out to induce a branching 
habit of growth. Dianthus Heddewigi, Sweet 
Scabious, Zinnias, and annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums may be served in the same way. Asters, 
Stocks, Salpiglossis, and others of a naturally 
pyramidal branching habit should not be 
stopped, or the finest flowers will be lost. 

Canterbury Bells (Campanula 
Medium). 

These are great favourites for decoration, 
and a batch in pots is exceedingly useful 
before the outside border plants are in bloom. 
Seeds will now be sown to furnish plants lor 
flowering in pofs next spring. The seeds are 
sown in shallow boxes filled with sandy soil, 
lightly covering with finely-sifted soil. The 
boxes are then placed in a cold frame in a 
shady situation. As soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle thev are pricked out 
on a warm border. The plants are lifted, 
potted up into 6-inch pots, and placed in a 
cold frame before cold weather sets in. 

F. W. G. 


June 18, 1921. 

Scotland. 

Plant houses. 

Climbing plants must now be kept reason¬ 
ably thinned—especially the more robust 
growers like Tacsonias and Passifloras. 
Pendent shoots of the former are not un¬ 
attractive, but the house in such a case ought 
to be fairly lofty. At one time Cobtea 
scandens was largely employed, but it has 
fallen into disrepute owing, chiefly, to its 
over-exuberance. Greenhouses at this season 
are apt to become stereotyped, but well-grown 
Zonals, Begonias, Balsams and other things 
are not unattractive when toned down with 
Ferns, the hardier Palms, or Grevillea 
robusta. Calceolaria Clibrani is a good thing 
for May flowering under glass, and lasts a 
long time. Plants in 7-inch pots make fine 
pieces which flower very freely, and the stems 
of bloom are light and graceful. In the stove 
the hardier plants may find cooler quarters 
for a month or two. It is, I think, to the 
advantage of such plants if they are given 
warm greenhouse treatment for a time, as 
the wood has an opportunity to become 
harder and riper, this, in turn, tending to 
more vigorous health when the plants are 
again put into the stove. Little, if any, fire 
heat can, under the circumstances, be 
afforded in this house, but less fire means 
less need of moisture, and the sun heat can 
be conserved as much as possible. 

Planting Out, 

Advantage ought to be taken of showery 
weather in order that bedding plants may go 
out under favourable auspices. Artificial 
watering, while necessary at times, becomes 
a weariness, and if plants get a good send-off 
they rarely need watering afterwards. Let 
this work be pressed on to a conclusion, for 
while it lasts the routine work of the garden 
is necessarily disorganised. 

Sweet Peas. 

Lines or clumps sown in the open must 
now be thinned. When thinning is com¬ 
pleted. a good soaking of water will settle 
the soil round the roots of the plants re¬ 
tained, and staking should be done in good 
time. Such treatment results in blooms not 
greatly inferior to those from plants raised 
in heat and planted out, and gives a better 
return than when the unthinned plants crowd 
and strangle each other. 

Hardy Fruit. 

Vigilance is necessary in cases where Goose¬ 
berry caterpillar is known or suspected to be 
present. There are many advertised specifics, 
but I find soot, freely used, clears off these 
pests in a very effectual manner. Red Cur¬ 
rants are at times apt to be attacked by the 
same caterpillar, and these bushes, too, 
should not escape attention. Raspberry 
canes will now respond quickly to a dressing 
of artificial manure, followed by a good 
mulch. Routine attention, meantime, will 
suffice to keep wall trees in good order, care 
being taken to check in good time any 
incipient outbreaks of aphis or other pests. 

Kitchen garden. 

Clean down and finally mould up second 
early Potatoes. Some damage was done in 
this district by a frost at the end of May, hut 
it is hoped the plants will soon recover. Sow 
French Beans in quantity, and continue this 
work until the beginning of July. A final 
sowing of Broad Beans can be made. Put 
out Brassicas of all kinds in showery weather. 
Prick off Asparagus Kale, Broccoli, and 
Savoys into nursery beds. Plant out 
Marrows, sow Peas. Lettuces, Chervil, 
Spinach, and salad plants as may be neces¬ 
sary. Do not allow the flat hoe to hang idle 
in the tool-shed. W. McGuffog. 

Halmae Cardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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SOCIETIES. 

Royal Horticultural Society 

June 7th and 8th, 1921. 


Following so soon after the Chelsea Show it 
was surprising to see the hall at Vincent 
Square so well filled a fortnight later. Groups 
of cut flowers were most prominent, many of 
them very well staged. It. was somewhat of 
a relief to see that one or two firms had 
broken away from the somewhat funereal 
background of black velvet, all too prominent 
of late, and had substituted sheets of a pure 
white material, or in one case green canvas, 
which made a cooler, more pleasant, and 
certainly a more natural setting, for outdoor 
flowers more especially. In spite of open 
doors and electric ventilators many of the cut 
flowers were showing signs of distress, and 
one could not help wondering how some 
groups of Pieonies and Delphiniums would 
appear upon the second day, unless the ex- ■ 
hibitors had the means of sending for a fresh 
supply to take the place of those that had 
suffered severely upon the first day. The 
attendance, too, was good, and the hall well 
filled without being crowded. 

Roses. 

air. Elisha J. Hicks had a nice group in 
which K. of K., Climbing Lady Hillingdon 
and Miss May Marriott were specially noted. 
Richmond had collapsed badlv, it evidently 
not being a good Rose for the show table. 
Messrs. Geo. Prince, Oxford, had a small but 
very pleasing group of the rich golden, semi- 
globular Cluster rose, Rosa hemispherica, 
which found many admirers, whilst (he Rev. 
J. H. Pemberton made a speciality of single- 
flowered roses. Rosa Moyesi, ever welcome, 
Una, Parkfeuer, Cupid, Star of Persia, and 
Lady Penzance were prominent. 

Carnations 

were shown in good form and well arranged 
by Mr. Engelmann, and Messrs. Allwood had 
a large display of Carnations and their All- 
woodi Pinks. These flowers are shown so 
regularly and in so much the same style that 
it is difficult to say more than that So-and-so 
showed a fine group of well-grown Carnations 
in his usual style. 

Greenhouse plants 

were few upon the whole. Messrs. John Peed 
had a long table of very fine Gloxinias, forms 
richly speckled in the throat being prominent. 
Messrs. Bastin and Son, of Bexley Heath, 
brought a very fine exhibit of tuberous 
Begonias. It was a pleasure to see the work 
of Mr. S. Pope, who grew these plants to such 
perfection for the firm of T. S. Ware at the 
same nursery, so well carried on by his son-in- 
law. The varieties. King George, Mar¬ 
chioness of Downshire, Lady Cromer,, and 
Dr. 0. Sunderland were very fine. Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, brought many Azaleas, 
Dracsenas, Andromeda speciosa, Olivias, now 
rarely seen, and good specimens of the richly 
coloured Bottle Brush tree (Metrosideros). 

Sweet Peas & Antirrhinums, &c. 

Messrs. Bide, of Farnliam, had a fine 
display of Sweet Peas well arranged. A very 
large and well-staged lot of Sweet Peas was 
exhibited by Messrs. Andrew Ireland and 
Hitchcock, of Marks Tey, the flowers fresh 
and bright when one takes into consideration 
the tropical heat that has lately prevailed. 
Messrs. Ryder, of St. Albans, made a fine 
display of Gladioli of the Colvillei set, filling 
a long table, Ackermani and Peach Blossom 
particularly good, with in the centre a very- 


fine lot of Giant White was notable. Messrs. 
Simpson and Sons, Birmingham, had a very 
large exhibit of many fine colour forms of the 
popular Antirrhinum. 

Hardy flowering shrubs 

were well shown by Mr. R. C. Notcutt. 
Chionanthus virginicus, the rarely-seen 
Fringe tree, was well shown among many. 
Kalmias, Maples, Azaleas, Cytisus, Robinia 
hispida, Sophora viciifolia, and several 
Cistus. Cistus candidus, yellow with choco¬ 
late blotches and silvery white shoots, is 
rarely seen, and it was a welcome sight to see 
the true, one-flowered Cistus ladaniferus for 
a change. Most nurserymen make the much 
more common Cistus cyprius do duty for this. 
M r. Chas. Turner, of Slough, had an interest¬ 
ing lot of coloured leaved Elms, Maples, 
Pliiladelphus, Syringa japonica, Buddleia 
globosa, and Magnolia purpurea. Mr. G. 
Reuthe had several rare Rhododendrons and 
other uncommon shrubs. Particularly notice¬ 
able by their spicy fragrance were Magnolia 
parviflora and M. fusca. Irises, Lupins, 
Roscoeas, and hardy Orchids, including the 
very rare Lizard Orchis (O. hircina), were 
ncded in this exhibit. 

Hardy plants. 

Messrs. Piper, of Bayswater, had a cool- 
looking exhibit of Clematis, Campanula 
persicifolia varieties, including the very fine 
Telham Beauty, Pieonia lutea, variegated 
Ivies, and Lychnis Arkwrightii. Messrs. 
Rogers, of Southampton, had delightful ex¬ 
amples of the Lapageria-like Philesia buxi- 
folia, very well flowered, various, pretty 
Leptospermums, and a. number of Rock and 
Alpine plants. Hardy flowers, especially 
Pieonies, Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, Irises, 
and Pinks, were prominently shown by many 
of the regular exhibitors, among whom was 
welcomed Mr. Fredk. G. Wood, of Marsden 
Nursery, Ashtead, as a newcomer. Mr. 
Wood broke away from the usual, often rather 
crowded arrangement of cut flowers, having 
a green wooden trellis-work on each side of 
a small rock group, from which sprang sup¬ 
ports carrying ample metal holders, in which 
Pyrethrums, Cheiranthus Allioni, Gail- 
lardias, Heucheras, and Lupins were lightly 
displayed. The little rock group contained 
Aster subcoeruleus, Calceolaria polyrrhiza, 
Geranium lancastriense, Sedums, and Semper- 
vivums, and drew a good deal of attention 
Miss Hannen, Mill House Gardens, Baldock, 
had a remarkably vigorous lot of Delphiniums 
in great variety. These were unnamed seed¬ 
lings from seed imported from America. 
Several worthy of distinctive names were 
noted. Mr. Downer had again a display of 
his fine Lupins, and Messrs. Harkness, of 
Bedale, who were also strong in Lupins, had 
an attractive strain of these in which a very 
unusual shade of apricot predominated. 
Messrs. Kelway brought a very fine lot of 
Pseonies and a large group of Delphiniums. 

Messrs. Wells, jun., also had Delphiniums, 
Hemerocallis, Campanulas, Erigeron, etc., 
arranged in a high towering bank. Messrs. 
Bath, of Wisbech, using a white background, 
had a grand display ol Delphiniums, Pieonies, 
and Irises. Mr. Amos Perry, too, made a 
special display of very fine Irises set among 
hardy ferns, and Messrs. Wallace and Co., 
Ltd., combined Eremuri and Iris into a 
stately group. Messrs. Maxwell and Beale 
made a feature of an old and now uncommon 
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plant, Campanula nitida (C. planiflora), 
variety alba semi-plena, very well grown, 
among other hardy plants. Mr. Hemsley, of 
Crawley, had some choice and uncommon 
plants in Scrophularia trifoliata, Potentilla 
Warrensi (Award of merit), a fine, large- 
flowered clear yellow, Wahlenbergia vincae- 
llora, and Viola elatior Hemsleyana, which 
he claimed was a new hybrid with V. cucul- 
lata. Mr. Maurice Prichard had Pseonies 
and numerous varieties of very attractive 
Pinks, including many novelties. Border 
Pinks in profusion, among other good things, 
were also shown by Messrs. Ladhams and Mr. 
Miller, of Wisbech. Messrs. Waterer, Son, 
and Crisp had Delphiniums, Lupins, Pyre¬ 
thrums, Heucheras, etc., and an attractive, 
low-growing Aster, strongly suggestive of 
Aster subcoeruleus, which they called Aster 
alpinus Goliath. Last, but not least, was 
Messrs. Dobbie’s exhibit of long-spurred 
Aquilegias, selected into separate colours, skil¬ 
fully staged and delicately blended. These 
made a display not easily forgotten. 

Orchids. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. had a fine 
group consisting for the most part of hybrid 
Udontoglossums, Odontiodas, and the many 
fine varieties of Miltonia which have been 
raised by this firm. In this group particu¬ 
larly notable were some pure white Cattleyas 
and forms of Odontoglossum eximium. Note¬ 
worthy among the Orchids shown by Messrs. 
Hassal and Co. were the fine varieties of 
Brasso-Lselio-Cattleya Jupiter, while some 
fine Miltonias were also prominent. In the 
group from Messrs. Stuart, Low, and Co. we 
noted some finely coloured Odontoglossums and 
Odontiodas, while in that from Messrs. 
Sander and Son, Thunias were largely in 
evidence. M r. H. T. Pitt had a fine group of 
some of fhe Orchids that usually may be seen 
in bloom in a large collection at the present 
time, the Miltonias being noteworthy. 
Among other amateur exhibitors were Sir 
Jeremiah Colman, Mr. Pantia Ralli, Mr. 
A. J. Hollington, and Mr. W. A. Fasey. 

Fruit and vegetable Committee. 

The only exhibit before this Committee was 
a dish of Strawberry Black Prince, shown by 
Messrs. Bunyard and Co., of Maidstone. 
This in days gone by used to be largely grown 
in the North, more especially round Aberdeen. 
It was considered the earliest of all Straw¬ 
berries in the open, and was much used for 
forcing. When fully ripe, the flesh, which is 
of a dee]> orange, is very sweet and with a 
pine flavour. Owing to its being so largely 
"rown in the district referred to, it was known 
as Aberdeen Seedling. Another old Straw¬ 
berry that comes to mind is Keen’s Seedling, 
which also used to be a favourite in the 
North. 

A complete list of the certificated plants and 
the medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


Flower Show Fixtures, 1921. 


JULY. 

July 2nd.—Windsor, Eton,, and District 
Rose and Horticultural Society. 

July 5th.—Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Holland House Show (3 days). 

July 7th. — Newmarket Horticultural 
Society. 

July 12th.—Royal Horticultural Society's 
Committees; Sweet Pea Show (2 days). 

July 13.—Ipswich and East of England 
Horticultural Society Rose Show. 

July 22nd.—Birmingham Horticultural 
Society’s Floral Fete and Exhibition (2 days). 

July 26th.—Royal Horticultural Society’s 
I'ommiUees; Carnation Show. 
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BEES. 


A Curious Experience. 

I have just had an experience which was to 
some extent puzzling and at any rate unusual. 
Certainly it was most lucky in its result and 
final issue. In the whole course ol my twelve 
years’ careful and observant bee-keeping it is 
unique. The circumstances are as follows. I 
will give full details so as to show how to take 
a swarm under ordinary as well as under 
extraordinary conditions. 

In the hot afternoon of a day in early June 
1 was summoned to help a member of the 
fraternity two or three miles away with her 
bees, which had swarmed at about one 
o’clock of the same day in a situation 
accessible but undoubtedly awkward and 
somewhat difficult. On reaching the spot 1 
found the bees—from a Government nucleus 
of Italians—well clustered in a rather thick 
creeper rose trained on wires on a flower 
border. The difficulty was twofold because 
of the horizontal wires and the plentiful store 
of stout thorns on the trailing branches. My 
first operation was to syringe the cluster as 
it hung to discourage the bees from taking 
flight, while I collected necessary apparatus 
and made the receiving hive ready in its 
location. These preparations accomplished, 
I well cooled myself with water—bees dislike 
high temperature in a human being—and pro¬ 
ceeded to cut away with secateurs the obtrud¬ 
ing rose branches, about which the lower half 
of the swarm was clinging. As each branch 
or twig was severed on each side of the 
cluster it was very gently drawn away and 
the bees shaken off. One sheet was laid under¬ 
neath and another close by, upon which latter 
the skep was to be inverted. Taking a firm 
“ stance,” I then encircled the spacious skep 
with my left arm and took hold of the rose 
tree with my right hand, gloved to protect it 
from the thorns. I had to ignore the wire, 
which was only very little in the way. A 
decided short, sharp shake brought the hang¬ 
ing mass beautifully into the wide-mouthed 
skep held close under. This was slowly- 
turned over on the sheet ready for it. and a 
stone raised it up sufficiently to allow the bees 
to enter. A bunch of nettles thrust into the 
rose tree to repel the flying bees completed 
the performance. It was now about 3.30 by 
the clock, and my lady friend and I adjourned 
to tea. Everything looked in order, and the 
flying bees were collecting in the skep, quite 
according to plan. During tea I had a sort 
of mental prompting to visit the garden,which 
I did, to find nothing out of the ordinary 
except a duel near the skep entrance, which 
did not disturb me at all. Tea over, we 
sallied forth to the consummation of the 
exploit. When about 25 yards from the skep 
I remarked that things looked unusually 
quiet, and my readers will probably imagine 
my chagrin when I found the skep absolutely 
empty. I was much more disappointed than 
if the bees had been my own. However, 
there was the stubborn fact—an empty skep 1 
Quick glances in all directions brought no 
satisfaction. The bees had only too truly 
become a truant swarm. Both of us, my 
friend and I, immediately remarked upon the 
book advice to hive a swarm, preferably, at 
sundown—which advice, by the way. I never 
follow, and did not intend to in this instance. 
The only thing to do was to clear up and not 
worry. I tried to think what had caused this 
rapid change in the minds of the departed 
bees. I could think of nothing but the little 
duel which might have been the precursor of 
others with stranger bees, and the consequent 
“ upset ” to the equanimity of the whole 
mass. It is true that the day was very hot 
and the swarm had been in the glaring sun 
tor about three hours. But I have often safely 
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hived bees after longer exposure to great heat 
than these had had. 

.Now for the sequel. I asked my friend’s 
groom-coachman to keep a sharp look-out in 
the neighbourhood, but it was a forlorn hope, 
because the locality was thickly wooded, and 
it is the customary habit of bees, iwhen once 
they take flight from their first swarming, to 
fly not only fast, but also far from the 
vicinity of their original habitation. Crest¬ 
fallen and sad, I wended my way homewards, 
pondering on the oft-quoted saying, “ Bees 
have no laws.” The next evening, however, at 
about seven o’clock, my friend’s man, in a 
stroll with his gun in the woods, suddenly 
came across the swarm. Post-haste I was 
fetched. Yes, there it was, at the tip of a 
young alder, inclined at an angle of 45 
degrees with the ground and 9 feet above it, 
about 100 yards from where the swarm had 
hung the previous day. Having levelled the 
rough growth beneath the hanging cluster, 1 
proceeded to pull the conveniently pliable 
alder-stem very gently downwards with a 
hooked stick I had brought in anticipation of 
height. Then, picking up the skep with my 
left hand and holding it very firmly beneath, 
I shook the swarm into it quite safely and 
turned it over on to a sheet, and gathered 
into my straw hat the few bees that had 
dropped outside the skep. Without delay 1 
picked up skep and sheet and carried the bees 
up to the apiary. A few niinutes sufficed to 
get the prepared hive and living board into 
position, and to pitch the bees out of the skep 
at the hive-moutli. They were eager to go 
in, almost too eager, in fact, because I had 
often to use my feather to sweep the entrance 
clear and to brush the bees down from under 
the porch. I returned to the alder tree to 
find, as I expected, a handful of bees where 
the cluster had settled. Of course I captured 
these and conveyed them to the rest. Having 
provided about half a pint of syrup, I warmly 
packed the hive down and left. Returning 
the next afternoon, I found all well, and 1 
think the bees are safe now. 

The place where the truant swarm settled 
the second time was in a boggy, wooded dell 
to the north of the rose bush, over a 15-foot 
wall, and then down a steep slope. The bees 
had travelled against a slight north wind and 
across the rays of the sun. Tt was fortunate 
that this second taking of the swarm occurred 
in the late evening—the time was between 
nine and ten by the clock-—because only very- 
few bees were in flight, and so I could feel 
sure that all were in the cluster, and there¬ 
fore could bring them away at once. In fact 
I think I lost no bees at all. I consider it 
most unusual to find a swarm after it has 
taken a second flight, especially as in this case, 
where the locality is abundantly wooded. I 
also think it very unusual for the distance of 
the second flight to be so short as this was. 
Altogether it was an interesting, uncommon, 
and, to my friend, lucky experience. 

B. R. H. 


Correspondence. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Libonia floribunda. 

(E. H.)—This, a native of Brazil, is a 
valuable winter-flowering plant, and in some 
gardens is largely grown. It can be readily 
struck from cuttings in the spring, like a 
Fuchsia, and plants so obtained if grown on 
freely will bloom in pots 5 inches or 6 inches 
in diameter by the autumn. During the 
summer months they are greatly benefited by 
being liberally syringed; but an excess of 
water at the roots must be guarded against. 
As the pots get full of roots occasional doses 
of liquid manure are of service. The flowers, 
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which are borne in great profusion, are 
funnel-shaped, each about an inch long, the 
colour, scarlet tipped with yellow. To keep 
it in flower, throughout the winter it needs H 
structure in which a minimum of 50 degrees is 
maintained. A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand suits it well. 

Tecoma jasminoides. 

(E. H )—This is a vigorous-growing green 
house climber of an evergreen character, 
introduced from Australia many years ago. 
The leaves are pinnate, usually consisting of 
five or seven leaflets of a dark shining green 
tint. The flowers, which are produced in 
loose terminal clusters during the summer 
months, are broadly tubular in shape, with 
a widely expanded month, 1^ inches or so 
across. The ground colour of the flower is 
white, with the interior of the throat reddish. 
It is a very beautiful climber, but has one 
decided drawback, for it seldom flowers in a 
satisfactory manner uidess allowed to grow 
at will, and in a spot fully exposed to the 
sun, conditions which cannot always be 
afforded it when a mixed collection of plantB 
is grown in the greenhouse. Where tills can 
be managed it is certainly a very desirable 
climber. The Tecoma succeeds well in a 
mixture of loam, peat or leaf-mould, and 
sand. 

Begonias dropping their flowers. 

(Anon.)—Your Begonias are evidently 
suffering from a check of some kind. Perhaps 
they have been too dry at the roots, or it may 
be an excess of moisture, while very powerful 
stimulants will often cause trouble in this 
way. Without knowing the treatment given 
we cannot advise with any confidence, but 
if liquid manure or any of the chemical 
stimulants has been employed you had better 
discontinue them for a time. A light, airy 
(not draughty) structure just shaded from the 
full rays of the sun is a good place for 
tuberous Begonias. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

IF. Nash. —W. G. Brazier, The Square, 
Shrewsbury. 

.4. IF. L .—Spray at once either with 
Quassia Extract or, as you suggest, following 
closely the instructions sent with the insec¬ 
ticides. We have found Katakilla one of 
the best remedies for green-fly. 


NAMES of PLANTS and FRUITS. 

llomanhurst. —1, Rose Campion (Agro- 
stemma coronaria); 2, Olearia Haasti; 3, 
Double-flowered Aquilegia. 

G. L. —1, Saxifraga granulata plena; 2, 
Trillium grandiflorum; 3, Trollius euro- 
preus ; 4, Tiarella cordifolia. 

B. T. —1, Diplacus glutiuosus; 2, Begonia 
metallica; 3, Berberis Darwini; 4, The 
Masterwort (Astrantia major). 

Y.—1, Thalictrum uquilegisefolium; 2, 

Heucliera sanguinea ; 3, Orobus vernus; 4, 
< 'eanothus azureus. 

B. E. H. —1, Saxifraga Cotyledon; 2, 
Caltha palustris; 3, Piptantkus nepalensis; 
4, Lithospermum prostratum. 


Trade Note. 


Fumigation fob “ White Fly.”— Bull’s 
Plant Food Co., of Chelsea Works, 
Lewisham, London, the proprietors of the 
well-known complete fertiliser, “ Bull’s Food 
for Plants,” have introduced a special form 
of Shred Fumigant, which it is claimed is 
an effective remedy against “ white fly ” and 
all insect pests infesting greenhouses. 

Original from 
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Checking superfluous growth. 


The summer treatment of fruit trees demands 
close attention, from the time the fruits set 
up to the middle of September, in the removal 
of many shoots where too crowded, and the 
pinching of those emanating from spurs and 
those retained for forming spurs. Much 
diversity of opinion exists as to the correct 
time to commence this work. Some cultivators 
make a start during the latter part of May 
by pinching the strongest laterals when from 
four to five inches in length, others deferring 
this until the month of July, by which date 
the knife has to be brought into use to 
shorten them to within some five inches or 
so of their origin. By the early removal of 
the points of these shoots much in the way 
of insect pests, such as aphis and maggot, 
are often destroyed in their infancy, one very 
great gain if nothing else, but it has other 
advantages in that it tends to the formation 
of fruit buds at their base much in advance 
of those not checked until the summer is well 
advanced. Those who favour the latter con¬ 
sider the earlier pinching more likely to 
promote wood buds, but after practising 
early, also late stopping, I am a believer in 
the former. It is a common practice to pinch 
the laterals of Apricots, exempting any 
shoots thought fit for fruiting or extension, 
quite early in the season. Why not mete out 
similar treatment to the Apple, Pear, Plum, 
and Cherry? There is yet another point 
gained in going over the trees thus early, as 
in the case of Apricots, specially so with the 
Plum, which usually produces far more 
shoots than are really necessary for the well¬ 
being of the tree, and are profitably dis¬ 
pensed with quite early, thus admitting sun¬ 
light among the branches, all tending to assist 
the ripening of the current crop, also the wood 
for the production of fnyt buds next year. 
With the removal of superfluous shoots, the 
points of which are always attacked where 
aphides are present, more especially Cherries, 
there is a saving of insecticide when spraying 
has to be resorted to, or dipping of the points 
into the same as sometimes becomes neces¬ 
sary, the black fly that infests the Cherry 
being most difficult to destroy when once 
established. As regards 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Morello 
Cherries, somewhat different treatment is 
required, the fruit emanating from well 
ripened, clean shoots of the previous 
year, although exception must, be made in 
respect of the Cherry, good fruit being 
secured from spur growths, as well as from 


leading shoots. With this trio only sufficient 
shoots are retained to replace those that carry 
the crop this season, reserving one at the 
base, sometimes another midway, if space 
allows, and this on the upper side of the 
said shoot, only stopping the leader when it 
has filled its allotted space, the remaining 
growths to be dispensed with ere these notes 
appear in print. It may be necessary to stop 



Flowering sprays of Pulmonaria saccharata. 
(See page 379J 


a leading shoot here and there if growing at 
the expense of other parts of the tree, though 
with a well-managed tree this seldom occurs. 

The foregoing remarks refer to trees trained 
as cordons, espaliers, fan and other shapes, 
on wall or fence, though they are equally 
applicable to bush or pyramid trees growing 
in the open, but frequently overlooked until 
the winter pruning comes around. 

This early attention to the trees affords the 
opportunity of reducing the number of fruit 
where a heavy crop has set, while among the 
Apple trees care should be taken to cut away 
any withered branches caused by blossom 
wilt or canker. The former was much in 
evidence some few years back in the western 
counties, causing much worry to the grower, 
the disease or malady attacking many of our 
best varieties. Red and white Currants, also 
Gooseberries, would derive much benefit from 
a judicious thinning of the young shoots quite 
early in the season of growth. This admits 


more sunshine to the fruit and lessens the 
amount of winter pruning. Excluding the 
bush fruit just named, pinching of the 
secondary shoots should claim attention 
among Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries 
towards the middle of August, and so lessen 
the use of the knife later in the season. M. 

-- This important work for fruit trees 

which are grown as bushes, cordons, or espa¬ 
liers. should be taken in hand at once, more 
especially in the case of Cherries and Plums, 
which so much resent the knife. These should 
have all growths which are not required for 
extension pinched back to four or five leaves. 
Apples and Pears should be treated in the 
same way. the object being to form fruiting 
spurs as close to the branches as possible. 
There is so much work to be done in the 
garden at this time of the year that the 
summer pinching often gets left until the 
side growths have got too long and there is a 
likelihood of the trees receiving a check by 
cutting back so much of the side growths at 
once. N. L. 


Notes of the Week. 

Primula Julias. 

Kew writes me that the above Primula was 
named in compliment to the wife of the 
discoverer. C. Prentis. 

Kalmia angustifolia. 

Not so often seen as its more showy relative 
—K. latifolia—this was flowering freely in the 
rock garden at the end of May. The blooms 
are small individually, but produced very 
freely. The variety K. a. rubra has dark red 
flowers. A peaty or lime-free soil, not too 
dry, and an open, sunny position suit, it, 

N. L. 

Iberis Little Gem. 

A general favourite in rock gardens, 
although not held in the highest repute by 
those who affect only the rarest Alpines, is 
that pretty little Candytuft, Iberis Little 
Gem. It is understood to have been derived 
from I. correiefolia, and I think, although I 
am not certain, that it was one of several 
excellent Candytufts raised by Mr. James 
Grieve, of Edinburgh, while with Messrs. 
Dickson and Co. In any case, it is a delight¬ 
ful little Candytuft, making pretty tufts of 
neat leaves crowned with many small heads 
of pure white flowers. It is as easily grown 
as any other perennial Candytuft, and per¬ 
fectly hardy. Cuttings put under a hand- 
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light in sandy soil and watered in usually 
root without any difficulty. S. Arnott. 

A note from Pittsburg, Pa. 

We had almost no winter here, some mid¬ 
summer weather in March, followed by hard 
freezing in April, so that almost all spring 
flowers were spoiled. We lost some 50,000 
late-flowering tulips on my grounds. One 
time this spring the season was fully a month 
ahead of normal, but a couple of weeks of 
cold weather in May has slowed things up, 
and now we are having midsummer weather 
again. J. W. Eli.iott. 

Ranunculus gramineus. 

This is a pretty plant for a moist position 
on the rock garden, where its narrow, blue- 
green, grass-like leaves and succession of 
golden flowers, borne on slender, wiry stems, 
are seen to advantage. It comes from the 
Pyrenees, and charming as little colonies are 
on the rock garden, it is equally happy in the 
bog garden. E. M. 

Urospermum Dalechampii. 

Bold groups of this distinct and handsome 
plant are effective in the rock garden, where 
the vigorous dwarf growth and attractive 
lemon-yellow flowers—each with a tiny black 
disc in the centre and borne freely on stout 
stems 18 inches in height—are seen to advan¬ 
tage. It is a native of South Europe, but is 
not often met with in gardens. E. M. 

Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. 

What is the general experience of this 
Genm ? Mine is that it seldom grows into a 
good, substantial plant, I have some pieces 
of considerable age which are not noticeably 
larger than when they were put out. A batch 
of last year’s seedlings is very poor—so poor 
that I intend to “ scrap the lot.” My soil 
is good and rich, and the exposure excellent. 
I fail to see wherein my culture is wrong. 
The views of others would be appreciated. 

W. McG. 


Orobus aurantiacus. 

I saw this graceful plant recently growing 
on a rather shady ledge at the foot of an 
immense block of sandstone, high up on the 
rock garden, where it was flowering freely. 
The attractive character of this elegant plant 
was well displayed in this position, the 
numerous clusters of orange yellow flowers 
borne on slender stems—each 2 feet in height— 
producing a fine effect. It requires to be well 
established, when it assumes a bushy plant 
and flowers freely. G. M. S. 

Alyssum spinosum roseum. 

This is a very attractive pink form of the 
spiny Alyssum, with dense woody branches 
and silvery-blue leaves. Falling over the 
edge of a large boulder in full sunshine, this 
plant is not only happy, but exceedingly 
pretty. When established it forms a low, 
spreading bush, and is the only Alyssum' 
which develops a red tint in its flowers. Fou 
dry, raised positions in the rock garden it ; 3 
an ideal plant. Sussex. 

Carolina Allspice (Calycanthus floridus). 

This interesting shrub is now (June 1st) 
flowering freely, and owing to the glistening 
and tender-looking leaves at this stage, the 
numerous flowers are seen to advantage. The 
blooms are fragrant and of a rather unusual 
colour, reddish-purple with just a suspicion 
of brown. It comes from the South-east 
United States, and was introduced to England 
in 1726 by Mark Catesby, author of the 
“ Natural History of Carolina.” The 
crushed leaves and wood have a rather 
pleasant fragrance. My plant is growing in 
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poor, heavy soil, where it is shaded part of 
the day by a group of conifers growing near. 
The bushes are a mass of flower and quite 
happy. C. occidentals blooms even more 
freely than the above, the maroon-crimson 
flowers appearing from almost every leaf axil. 
This is a more compact grower, and is a choice 
and interesting shrub. E. M. 

False Heath (Fabriana imbricata). 

This pretty evergreen shrub might easily 
be mistaken for one of the Tree Heaths, so 
much does it resemble them in appearance. 
It belongs to the Potato family, and 
small, young bushes are literally smothered 
with attractive, pure white, trumpet-shaped 
flowers, every little twig being terminated by 
a solitary waxy flower, so that the whole 
branch becomes one slender raceme of blossom. 
With me (Sussex) it is perfectly hardy, grow¬ 
ing with Heaths, with which it associates so 
well. At the same time its distinct character 
renders it a conspicuous feature. It is 
another of the good things from Chile, and 
one easy of increase. Cuttings taken in 
autumn, inserted in sandy soil, and kept cloce 
in gentle heat strike freely. These make fine 
flowering plants the second year. S. 

Magnolia cordata. 

This distinct and interesting Magnolia is 
now in bloom. Although not so showy as 
many of the earlier flowering kinds, it is, 
nevertheless, interesting; The flowers, which 
are freely produced, are faintly scented and 
of a canary yellow colour, each measuring 
from 3 inches to 4 inches in diameter, the 
petals thick and of considerable substance. 
By some this Magnolia is considered to be a 
variety of the Cucumber Tree (M. acuminata), 
but as a flowering tree is more decorative 
than that species. S. 

Allium triquetrum. 

Seeing this native plant used to such good 
effect recently in a neighbouring garden, 
reminded me that it is rarely met with now. 
This is unfortunate, as it is a handsome and 
graceful subject, either for the rock garden <r 
naturalising. It forms clumps of Narcissus¬ 
like foliage, from which appear the 2-foot 
long, slender, triangle-shaped flower spikes, 
each surmounted by a cluster of drooping 
white bell-like flowers. I saw it growing in 
the shade of trees, where little colonies were 
very pretty, also well up on the sunny, exposed 
parts of the rock garden. E. M. 

Ribes speciosum. 

A large bush of this was very bright at 
the end of May, the arching branches literally 
weighed down with the curious Fuchsia-like 
flowers of a deep blood-red colour. The habit 
of growth is very similar to that of an 
ordinary gooseberry, and because of the way 
the branches arch over with the flowers hang¬ 
ing from the undersides it is advisable to 
plant the bushes above the level, so that their 
beauty when in flower can be more easily 
seen. This flowering Gooseberry is not nearly 
so often seen in gardens as is the flowering 
t urrant, and it is not so generally useful or 
handsome, nor does it make anything like so 
large a bush. P. C. C. 

Orobus vernus. 

As is usually the casq this pretty little 
Vetch has been flowering freely this spring. 
There are various forms besides the type, the 
colour of which latter is not particularly 
pleasing, though this, of course, is a matter 
of taste. Personally I much prefer the pink 
and white varieties to the usual purple of the 
type. It can be increased by careful division, 
hut it produces seed so freely and is so easily 
raised that this is the best method of getting 
a stock. The flow’ers do not last in beautv for 
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very long, but it is useful for its earliness in 
coming into bloom, and it is a good plant for 
a town garden. N. L. 

Tricuspidaria lanceolata (Syn. Crinoden- 
dron Hookerianum). 

At the beginning of June a large bush of 
this was well set, with the brilliant scarlet, 
wax-like flowers showing up well against the 
very dark foliage. Although it is showy when 
in blossom it is not a shrub I am very' fond 
of. The flowers are too wax-like and formal 
to be very attractive, and the foliage is so 
dark that it gives the bush somewhat of a 
gloomy appearance when the flowers are over, 
it appeals to me more as a curiosity than as 
a thing of much beauty. That, however, is. 
of course, only a matter of taste. I think it 
looks better grown on a wall than as a bush 
in the open. Cuttings taken with a heel root 
quite easily. O. C. C. 

Eremurus robustus. 

We do not now hear so much of the 
Eremuri, nor do I think that they were ever 
very suitable for the average hardy plant 
border. Planted, however, amid suitable 
surroundings, E. robustus has a certain 
value, its stately spikes clad with white 
blooms readily attracting attention. Further 
south, Eremuri may be more reliable, but in 
our northern latitude it is very advisable to 
afford the roots protection during winter. 1 
do not think, however, that Eremuri will 
ever become popular among the everyday 
growers of such plants. 

A Scottish Gardener. 

Convolvulus althaeoides. 

Beautiful as the flowers are, I have come to 
the conclusion that this Bindweed must be 
included in my list of lovely undesirables so 
far as my own rock garden is concerned, for 
it threatens to monopolise a great deal too 
much room, new growths showing themselves 
in all directions. Moreover, its twining habit 
of growth makes it unsuitable for any but 
a large rock garden, where it could be given 
a piece of warm wall to itself, and have its 
roots confined within limits to prevent its 
spreading outside its own territory. 

W. 0. C. 

Herbaceous borders. 

Growth here is now rapid, and timely sup¬ 
port should be afforded to the taller and more 
robust plants. Rigid tying in the case of 
herbaceous plants is not to lie commended, 
but, at the same time, nothing looks so forlorn 
as a border in which the plants have been 
allowed to tumble about. Increasing growth 
means less area in which weeds flourish, so, if 
lime permits, a good hoeing will keep 
herbaceous borders clean for a considerable 
time. Lupins, at the time of writing, are 
particularly good—some crosses between the 
Tree Lupin and the ordinary variety being 
noteworthy. 

Hardwooded plants. 

Except such as may yet be in bloom, hard- 
wooded plants will be much better out of 
doors now. They must, of course, be given 
a favourable position.—one in which they can 
have protection from cold winds and, at the 
same time, a good allowance of sun. Water¬ 
ing must be done very carefully'. Many think 
that the rainfall will suffice for the needs of 
these plants. This is a mistake, and they 
ought to be regularly inspected. If the pots 
be plunged, the need for care is emphasised 
Errors in watering at this time are generally 
responsible for failures in the case of Azaleas, 
for if the roots once get dry there is certain 
to be an epidemic of bud-dropping next 
spring. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Lavender 


The cultivation of the plant in this country 
is centred more or less round London, and the 
Mitcham product is world-famous for the 
delicacy of fragrance of its oil. The plant 
flourishes best on a warm, well-drained, 
medium loam, with a slope to the south or 
south-west. A loam that is too rich is 
detrimental to the oil yield, as excessive 
nourishment tends to the growth of leaf. 
Protection against summer gales by a copse 
or wood on the south-west is also of consider¬ 
able value, as these gales may do great 
damage to the crop by causing the tall spikes 
to break away at their junction with the 
stem. As to 

Cultivation, the land should, in the 
uitumn, be carefully cleared of w'eeds, which 


proper positions in the field. Weeds should 
be continually suppressed, but the hoeing 
should not be more than 1 inch deep, as the 
roots of the plant spread near the surface of 
the ground. Young plants should, as far as 
possible, be kept from flowering during the 
first year by clipping, so that the strength of 
the plant is thrown into the lateral shoots 
to make it bushy and compact. A full pick¬ 
ing is usually obtained from the second to 
the fifth years, after which the old plants 
should be cleared off and burnt, and the ashes 
put upon the ground. The land should then 
be ploughed, manured, cross-ploughed, and 
left fallow until the following spring, when 
re-stocking can commence. 

The harvest is more or less dependent upon 


Rhododendron Kurume var. Kirin. 



should be burnt and the ashes distributed over 
the ground, together with some ordinary 
wood ashes if obtainable. The soil should 
then be prepared by “ trenching in ” a 
quantity of short straw and stable refuse, 
but not'much rich dung, and should lie fallow 
until the following spring, when any weeds 
remaining should be dealt with as before and 
the whole ploughed over. Towards late 
spring the young plants should be dibbled in 
in rows running from north to south, 4 feet 
apart and 6 feet between the rows. These 
wide spaces are not more than is necessary 
to allow the plant full growth for flower- 
bearing, room for cutting flowers, and for 
keeping the ground clear of weeds. The 
situation is all-important. 

Lavender is propagated from cuttings 
broken off with a root or heel, and planted in 
March, April, or September. The cuttings 
should be of young growth, and should first 
of all be planted 3 or 4 inches apart in a 
shady spot and kept watered. In the follow¬ 
ing spring they can be transplanted to their 


the season, but, as a rule, it begins 111 the 
first week of August, though if the weather is 
wet it will be best to leave the cutting of the 
flowers until later. The best oil is obtained 
after a hot, dry season. The flowers should 
lie fully open when cut, and if required for 
distillation should be spread out on the 
shelves or on the floor of dry sheds until par¬ 
tially dry, when they are ready for dispatch 
to the distillers. If required for sale in 
bunches for market, they can be bunched and 
sent straight away after cutting, and this is 
also sometimes done when the produce is to 
be distilled. 

It is estimated that about 1,200 lb. of par¬ 
tially dried flow>ers, yielding 25 lb. weight of 
oil, are obtained from an acre of good land 
under favourable conditions. Much, of 
course, depends on the energy and careful 
superintendence of the grower, and also on 
the care taken by the distiller in the process 
of distillation. Last year (1920) distillers 
paid £40 to £100 per ton of fknvers, according 
to quality. 


Rhododendron Kurume var. Kirin. 

This is one of a group of Rhododendrons 
that have recently created a good deal of 
interest. They are natives of Japan, and are 
very closely identified with R, Ksempferi, a 
species introduced about thirty years ago. 
Amongst well-known garden plants, the 
nearest ally is R. indicum var. amumuni ; 
but it is probable that all the so-cajled 
Kurume Rhododendrons or Kurume Azaleas 
are forms of R. Ksempferi, the introduced 
varieties being very similar to some of the 
forms of that plant. * Their value in this 
country centres in free-flowering qualities and 
suitability for outdoor culture in the south 
and south-west counties. The flowers are 
small, little more than an inch across, but 
they are produced with extraordinary free¬ 
dom, and show many delicate shades of pink, 
salmon, purple,' etc. Messrs. Veitch, of 
Exeter, exhibited a small group of well- 
flowered plants at the recent horticultural 
exhibition attached to the Bath and West and 
Southern Counties Agricultural Society's 
Show at Bristol, where they came in for a 
good deal of admiration. I was informed 
that the plants in question were received 
from Japan some two or three -weeks before 
the show, yet they were in excellent condi¬ 
tion and covered with flowers. There can be 
no doubt but that the Kurume Rhododen¬ 
drons are very useful flowering plants, either 
for outdoor planting in the warmest parts of 
the country or for cool greenhouse culture 
elsewhere. They 1 - give the best results in 
light moist soil of a peaty character. 

I). 


Shrubs under trees. 

Can you recommend me some shrubs which 
wi 11 grow under trees ? Dartmoor. 

[In making a selection of shrubs for such a 
purpose it is necessary to know whether the 
trees are of dense growth, under which very 
few plants will thrive, or thin-headed trees 
under which numerous kinds may be grown. 
As a general rule, most shining-leaved 
shrubs will thrive as undergrowth beneath 
the shade of trees, but, in any case, the 
soil must be well prepared for them at the 
outset. If the trees have been planted 
within recent years, and the soil is tolerably 
good, but little preparation is necessary 
beyond deep digging; but if the trees are 
large and old, then the soil will be found 
overrun with roots and impoverished. In 
this case fresh soil should be substituted 
(say, from 9 inches to 12 inches deep), and 
in this the shrubs intended for undergrowth 
should be planted. The small shrubs should 
be vigorous and with plenty of roots, and the 
hest time to plant is during September and 
October, allowing the leaves that fall from 
the trees to remain among them through the 
winter. The choice may be made from the 
following list: Common Holly, Berberis 
Aquifolium or Mahonia, common Box, Oval¬ 
leaved Privet, Portugal Laurel, Rhododen¬ 
dron ponticum (if no chalky matter is in the 
soil), Cotoneaster Simonsi, Skimmia oblata, 
Berberis Darwini, Berberis japonica, and 
common Yew. All these are evergreen, and 
may be obtained at a cheap rate in nurseries. 
For very dense shade we have found nothing 
better than the Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus 
aculeatus), with an undergrowth of the 
creeping St. Jolin’s-wort (Hypericum caly- 
cinum), Periwinkle, and Ivy. The common 
English Ivy grows naturally in dense shade, 
but the Irish Ivy has a bolder effect. Gaul- 
theria Shallon may be planted in light or 
peaty moist soil, and a good carpet-like 
growth may be had of Euonymus radicans 
and its variegated form. There are few d“ci- 
duous shrubs that will grow under trees.] 
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Cutting back Rhododendrons. 

Will yon kindly tell me if it is possible to 
cut back Rhododendrons ? In the drive to the 
house I have bought there are some which are 
smothered with other shrubs and overhang¬ 
ing trees. The Rhododendrons have shot up 
to get light, and are trying to flower. Can I 
clear away the shrubs and cut the trees, 
finally cutting the Rhododendrons hard back ? 
Will they shoot again and flower in a year 
or two? Dartmoor. 

[If the Rhododendrons are old there is con¬ 
siderable risk if they are cut back into the 
hard wood of their not breaking out in a 
satisfactory manner. Without seeing them it 
is difficult to advise as to how far they should 
be cut, and we can only say, do not cut them 
back farther than is necessary to ensure a 
shapely plant. The first half of the month 
of April is a very good time to carry this 
out. When cut back and the spaces between 
the plants are clear, after having given them 
a good soaking of water, lightly fork in a 
liberal top-dressing of leaf-mould or peat, as 
this will not only afford fresh rooting 
material for the active surface-roots, but also 
act as a mulch during dry weather. Young 
Rhododendrons may be planted at any time 
during mild weather from October to April. | 


Benthamia fragifera in Scotland. 

One rarely sees this plant, known as the 
Strawberry tree, in the open. I know a 
warm, well-sheltered garden lying quite close 
to the sea in which it may now be said to 
have become established in spite of its more 
than doubtful character in respect of hardi¬ 
ness. True, the winters of late years have 
been very mild, and a season in which hard 
and prolonged frosts occur may prove too 
much for it, but in the meantime the plant 
has done exceptionally well. On a wall it is 
quite easily managed, and its coral-red 
berries are very ornamental. B.- fragifera 
does not call for any special requirement in 
the way of soil; in the garden where it grows 
the staple is somewhat hot, light, and sandy, 
and a good mulch of half-rotted leaves spread 
over the roots each summer appears to act 
as a tonic to the plant. Kikk. 


Paulownia imperialis. 

In many parts of the south of England this 
handsome tree blooms freely every year, but 
in the vicinity of the metropolis flowers are 
only matured occasionally, the buds being 
killed in winter. Yet here and there in the 
suburbs of London well-grown trees are to 
be seen, one of the best occurring in a small 
garden adjoining Goldhawk Road, not far 
from the railway bridge at Shepherd’s Bush. 
This particular tree I have known produce 
flowers once in the last ten years, although 
buds are formed every autumn. The tree is 
quite 40 feet high, with a trunk 15 inches or 
more in diameter. Paulownia imperialis is 
a native of China, but it is largely cultivated 
in Japan, in which countries it forms a hand¬ 
some ornamental tree, and is also of some 
value for its timber, which is soft and easily 
worked. The leaves vary a good deal in size, 
those on old trees being 5 inches to 10 inches 
across, with usually deeply-lobed margins, 
whilst those on very vigorous young stems 
may be as much as 2 feet in diameter. The 
blooms are Gloxinia-like in shape, violet- 
purple in colour, and produced in terminal 
panicles 8 inches to 12 inches high and 
6 inches or 8 inches wide, each tubular flower 
being nearly 2 inches long and about II, inches 
wide. The flowering time is late May and 
early June, although the buds are produced 
in autumn. It requires good loamy soil and 
a sunny position to secure the hest results. 
In some gardens it is grown on the coppice- 


plan and cut down to the ground each spring. 
One growth only is allowed to grow from 
each stool, and during the season it attains a 
height of 6 feet or 8 feet and bears leaves 
each 20 inches -to 24 inches across. When 
treated in this way it requires very rich soil 
•and an occasional application of liquid 
manure. _ I). 

Griselinia littoraiis. 

Although this evergreen bush is too tender 
for general cultivation throughout the British 
Isles, it is a particularly useful plant in the 
southern counties, where it grows to a large 
size and forms a very handsome bush or small 
tree. A native of New Zealand, it is familiar 
in this country, when growing in the open, as 
a rounded and shapely bush, 12 feet to 20 feet 
high, clothed with branches from the ground 
upwards, but when crowded by other plants 
it may develop with a short, stout trunk and 
form a low, bushy-headed tree. Its leaves 
are its chief attraction, for they are ever¬ 
green, glossy yellowish-green, thick in tex¬ 
ture, oval in outline, 1 inch to 3 inches long 
and up to 2 inches wide. The flowers are 
greenish and not very conspicuous. Male 
and female flowers are borne by different 
plants, and in gardens where the two sexes 
exist it is not unusual to find a considerable 
crop of seedling plants spring up beneath and 
around the parent. Where the climatic con¬ 
ditions are sufficiently mild it succeeds in 
any good garden soil, and does not need any 
special treatment. If a plant is inclined to 
become leggy or too large for its position, it 
may be safely pruned in spring. In addition 
to seeds being a ready means of increase, it 
can be propagated by layers and by cuttings, 
the former being pegged down into sandy 
soil in March and the latter inserted in sandy 
soil in July. It sometimes lives for a number 
of years in the open air about London, but is 
not very safe, for 15 to 20 degrees of frost 
usually prove to be more than it can stand. 

Pruning flowering shrubs. 

(Reply to an Old Subscriber.) 

Very few gardening matters are so little 
understood as the pruning of flowering 
shrubs, for the work is too often carried out 
in such a manner as to result only in the 
production of a dumpy bush, with little, if 
any, prospect of blossoms. The usual method 
is, without any regard for the natural habit 
of each particular specimen, to go over them 
with a knife, or even a pair of shears, and 
fashion them all after one common mould. 
In this way the clean, young, vigorous shoots, 
upon which, in many instances, the future 
display of blossoms depends, are shortened 
back to about half their length, to the almost 
total destruction of the prospective flowers, 
while the shorter and exhausted ones which 
often crowd up the centre of the bush are 
untouched, as they do not interfere with the 
ideal beehive or cone-shape of the specimen 
operated upon. Far better ti-eatment than 
this is to leave the matter entirely to nature, 
but, at the same time, pruning, if judiciously 
carried out, is decidedly beneficial, though not 
so necessary as it is usually considered to be, 
for when seeking information regarding any 
particular shrub the most frequent question 
is—How must it be pruned? The advantage 
of judiciously pruning shrubs is to keep them 
within bounds, which, in gardens of a limited 
extent, is an important matter, and also by 
the removal of useless wood the yield of 
blossoms is greatly increased. The majority 
of our deciduous shrubs make their flower- 
growth one year and bloom the next, so that 
it will be very evident, even to the un¬ 
initiated, that if cut back in the winter a 
great deal of the following season's display 
of bloom will be needlessly sacrificed. To 
this group belong such well-known and 
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popular shrubs as Deutzias, Spirmas, Phila- 
delphuses, Forsythias, Lilacs, Yteigelas.. 
Ribes, Itubus deliciosus, Viburnums, etc. 
The time to prune these is as soon as possible 
after their blossoms are over, and the way to- 
carry it out is to cut away all old and 
exhausted shoots, thus leaving space for the 
full development of clean, vigorous ones, 
upon which the following season’s yield of 
blossoms depends. Forsythias, for instance, 
will in a single season, if treated as open 
bushes, push forth shoots 6 feet long, which 
will flower profusely. Immediately the 
blossoms are past the shoots must be cut back 
to within two or three eyes of the base, and 
as these plants flower naturally so early in 
the season there is then a long season’s growth 
before them. Spiraeas—at least, many of 
them—push up their new growths from the 
base of the plant, and, in the case of these 
a rigid thinning out of exhausted shoots 
should be carried out directly the blossoms 
are past. The different hybrid forms of 
Philadelphus, particularly those obtained 
from the little Philadelphus microphyllus, all 
of which flower about midsummer, may be 
treated almost like a herbaceous subject, for 
if the majority of the old shoots are cut away 
the young ones already fully started will 
develop rapidly and flower freely the follow 
ing year. Illustrations of this class of shrubs 
might be extended indefinitely, but enough 
have been given to show the evil effects of 
winter pruning on subjects such as these. 
The different members of the Plunu and 
Cherry family will, while young, need to be 
cut back in winter or early spring in order 
to obtain a shapely specimen, but once this 
is formed pruning may be limited to a little 
thinning out of exhausted wood or spurring 
back moderately when necessary. The 
various ornamental kinds of Pyrus may be 
kept in shape by means of summer pruning. 
One member of this family, viz., the popular 
Pyrus japonica, and its numerous varieties, 
are apt to form a mass of weak shoots, on 
which flowers may be sought for in vain. A 
rigid thinning of these is absolutely necessary 
There are, on the other hand, mam- 
deciduous flowering shrubs that may bo 
pruned in the winter. One of the most 
marked examples is the popular Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora, which, before any 
signs of growth are manifest, is greatly 
benefited by a thinning out of all the weak 
shoots, cutting back the strong ones to within 
two or three eyes of the base. This will lead 
to the production of plenty of flowering 
shoots, which, if the aim is the formation of 
huge pyramidal-shaped heads of blossoms 
(now so popular), must be considerably re¬ 
duced in number; but, in my opinion, a 
specimen bearing numerous heads of normal 
size is a far more pleasing object. The 
numerous garden varieties of Ceanothus. in 
the production of which C. americanus has 
played a part, all flower on the young growth, 
hence they may be cut back to within two 
or three eyes of the old wood after the winter's 
frost is past.. Much the same may be said 
of such things as Desmodium penduliflorum, 
most of the Hypericums, and all jslirubs that 
naturally die back a good deal in the winter, 
notably the newer Asiatic Buddleias. 

Another kind of pruning that, may be 
carried out in the winter is when shrubs have 
been neglected for years they are apt to run 
up with a quantity of thin branches wliich 
rarely flower. To this the Lilac is particularly 
liable. In a case such as this drastic measures 
may be resorted to by thinning out all the 
old wood and shortening back the young 
shoots it is decided to retain. By so doing 
the specimen will be given a new lease of life, 
though one or two season’s display of flowerv 
may be sacrficed. A very important feature 
in the case of the Lilac is to cut away the 
numerous suckers which are in most cases 
pushed up. 
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Rock, Alpine,Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens 


Primula Fortunei. 

This pretty Primula from China was some¬ 
times, although but rarely, found in our 
gardens in pre-war days. Since those 
troublesome days I have not seen it, and 
unless it lingers in some botanical garden I 
fear it. is lost to cultivation until reintro¬ 
duced from its home in Western China. 
Knutt and Pax, in their monograph cn 
Primulaceee, mention this plant as an un¬ 
described species or a mere name, but infor¬ 
mation recently-received from Kew gives this 
plant as a geographical form of Primula 
farinosa, so familiar to many of us on moist 
hillsides and by streams in Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, and Durham. 

Attaining a height of 5 or 6 inches when 
in bloom, it carries full umbels of rather 
more violet-pink flowers than our native form 
on stout, mealy peduncles, and is powdered 
with farina on both leaf surfaces, but particu¬ 
larly on the reverse. The flowers are slightly 
smaller than in the native plant, but well 
rounded and with overlapping segments, and 
but very rarely thin and starry in outline 
like many of the P. farinosa forms. Flower¬ 
ing begins, if grown under glass, as it should 
be, not being quite hardy, in February and 
March. Seeds, which are produced freely, 
offer a ready means of maintaining a stock 
for the alpine house, for which this is an 
ideal plant. Sandy loam and leaf-mould in 
about equal proportions furnish an accept¬ 
able rooting medium, and a free supply of 
water as the flowering season approaches is 
necessary. Every lover of alpine plants 
owning a small, cool greenhouse or properly 
constructed alpine house would be well 
advised to try and obtain seeds. 

W. E. Th. I. 


Sedum Telephium atropurpureum. 

This is one of the giant Stonecrops and a 
very handsome form, the " atropurpureum ” 
referring not to the flowers, but to the ample 
foliage, which is bronze coloured. In stature 
and general build it resembles the well-known 
S. spectabile when not in flower, and makes a 
good companion to that handsome species, 
though its flower heads cannot compare with 
those of S. spectabile, being of a creamy-buff 
colour and not particularly attractive. It is 
for its foliage that it is useful. I have 
grown it for some years in my London rock 
garden, but rarely see it elsewhere, and it is 
not listed by many nurserymen. O. C. 


Primula Sieboldi. 

I find this one of the easiest Primulas to 
grow, needing no attention and coming up 
year after year, and blooming freely and con¬ 
tentedly instead of doing well for a season or 
two and then disappearing, as some Primulas 
do. I raised a large batch from seed some 
years ago and planted a number of them 
out in a cool, retaining wall facing north¬ 
west, in ordinary loamy soil. The conditions 
seem to have suited them exactly, and they 
have gone on happily ever since. It is not so 
choice as some of the family, but it is quite 
pretty and very useful for a” partially shaded 
position. ' N. L. 


' Primula japonica. 

I always think this Primula, with its long 
flowering stems and tiers of flowers, looks best 
in the wild garden among grasses and other 
plants. If the soil is pretty good and a little 


moist and heavy, the Primulas will hold their 
own and seed about. They are best raised 
from seed in the first instance, and if a good 
strain of seed is procured there will be all 
shades of colour in the seedlings, from white 
or nearly so, through pink, up to a deep rich 
crimson. On a stiff, rather clayey soil I have 
seen them growing rampantly, and a large 
patch of them in full flower is a glorious sight. 


Campanula Steveni nana. 

This is just coming into bloom, the large, 
graceful flowers carried on slender stems. 
Its long, narrow petals make the flowers 
quite distinct from those of most of the 
dwarf Bellflowers, and it is certainly as 
elegant as any. I do not find any difficulty 
in its cultivation, hut have sometimes lost 


plants through the roots having been 
devoured in the autumn by underground- 
feeding caterpillars, which in my garden are 
sometimes responsible for a great deal of 
mischief, the evil not being apparent until 
the harm has been done. These pests seem 
to have a special taste-for this choice little 
plant. N. L. 

The Blue Pentstemon (P. hetero- 
phyllus) 

is a lovely species from California, which 
commences to flower in May, from which 
time onwards both large and small groups, 
either in tlte flower garden or on the rock 
garden, are very effective. The metallic blue 
of the flowers, freely borne on slender, wiry 
stems, renders this plant a gem for the rock 
garden. When raised from seed a propor¬ 
tion of the plants bears blue flowers edged 
with rosy purple, others being rose through¬ 
out. The true form lias flowers of a lovely 
and unusual blue. Cuttings should be taken 
in autumn and kept in a cool house until 
spring, for although the plants will occasion¬ 
ally pass through the w inter in the “open, it 


is always advisable with such a pretty and 
interesting plant to have two strings to one's 
how in case of accident. E. M. 

I like this North American plant in the 
rock garden, and, if planted high up, one 
gets a better idea of its value. The peculiar 
reddish-blue tint of the flowers, which are 
produced in great profusion, is rather un¬ 
usual. Though hardy, it often suffers in our 
changeable and trying winters, and it is best 
to keep a few cuttings in a frame. Cuttings 
root very readily, and it also seeds freely. 
It should be given a good position in a weil- 
drained, sheltered pocket, and it is worth 
taking care of, for it gives distinction to the 
rock garden when it is in flower, and its 
beauty lasts for a fairly long period. N. L. 


Campanula pulla. 

This is not quite so easy to grow as some, 
but with many of these smaller Bellflowers 
the difficulty may often be summed up in one 


word, “ slugs,” the depredations of which 
pests being often the cause of precious plants 
dying off in the winter, the loss sometimes 
unfairly put down to tenderness of constitu¬ 
tion. This particular Bellflower is said to 
like a peaty soil, but it does quite well in a 
sandy, leafy compost, and does not object to 
lime. It seems to prefer a somewhat cool 
place. _ W. O. 

Epilobium Dodonaei. 

Although the colour of this Willow Herb is 
not particularly good, it is quite a useful 
plant for the rock garden and easily grown. 
It is the more valuable in its being one of 
the later flowering things which come on when 
so many of the best are past. Like so many 
of its race it likes moisture, and in nature is 
found growing in stony ground. The 
purplish-pink flowers are succeeded by plenty 
of seed, by which it can be easily increased, 
while it can also be propagated from cuttings. 


Dodecatheons. 

Will Mr. E. C. Hayman, who writes on 
these, June 11th, p. 344, kindly send his 
address, which has been mislaid? 



Primula Fortunei, 
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FRUIT. 


The Apple crop. 

I fear the expectation—so far, at any rate, 
as this district is concerned—as to a heavy 
Apple crop, the more anxiously looked for now 
that Plums and Damsons are a failure, is not 
likely to be realised, the wonderful display of 
blossom notwithstanding. Some varieties are 
cropping fairly well, and this partial 
success in some cases and nearly total failure 
in others were at first quite unaccountable, 
but I think may be attributed to the fact 
that, whereas sorts with the blossom yet in 
the bud stage or that was already set escaped 
the frost, others just fully expanded were 
badly cut. In my own case my attention has 
been specially directed to three trees respec¬ 
tively of Early Hawthornden, Mannington’s 
Pearmain, and Blenheim, of which the first 
two have come safely through and are carry¬ 
ing very fair crops, but the Blenheim is a total 
failure. I was interested in the note on 
Cornish Gilliflower in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, p. 325, and am at present a trifle hazy 
as to the treatment employed to secure such 
exceptional crops. It is certainly the king of 
Apples from a flavour standpoint, and the 
man who can put it on the market in first- 
rate condition in large quantities should be 
well on the way to a fortune. I have seen 
it, and in later times grown it occasionally, 
for well over sixty years, but so far as my 
reeollection serves have never seen or growii 
what might be called a good crop. There was 
no question of pruning in the matter, for the 
simple reason that the growth made hardly, 
if ever, necessitated any thinning out or cur¬ 
tailment. Perhaps Mr. Mayne may be able 
to ascertain later whether the sort in question 
is the true Cornish Gilliflower. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


Apple Warner’s King. 

A correspondent, who in a recent issue of 
Gardening Illustrated expressed the 
•opinion that Warner’s King is one of those 
varieties that require some years to bring into 
a bearing condition, is in error. This Apple 
is a quick-bearing kind and one of the most 
profitable that any man who has a local trade 
can plant, for it can be used for eating and 
cooking from the middle of July up to the 
winter, so that the crop can lie cleared off 
before the main bulk of Apples comes in, 
thereby avoiding the slump in price often 
caused by an abundant supply of windfalls, 
and obviating the necessity for storing. A 
retailer who annually buys a quantity of 
Apples on the trees considers Warner’s King 
one of the most valuable fruits he lias to deal 
with. He says that he starts picking in the 
latter end of July, which gives him just whal 
he wants, thus allowing the later fruit to 
ewell. On young trees this Apple comes 
rather too large. Two years ago I gathered 
many fruits, each nearly a pound in weight, 
but one rectifies this in the course of time, 
fhe fruit coming to the right shop size. 

J. ConNHILL. 


Strawberries for forcing. 

Preparations will now be made for layer¬ 
ing the runners for next season’s plants, as 
success with pot Strawberries depends largely 
upon having them in their fruiting pots 
early. Some layer the plants direct into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots. This system has the 
advantage of saving labour, but unless great 
care is taken in watering there is a danger 
of the soil becoming sour. I prefer to use 
small pots for layering, as they may be placed 
closely together in two or three rows between 
every other row of Strawberries, a good strong 
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runner being secured in eacli small pot. In a 
fortnight or three weeks the plants will be 
ready for transferring to Lheir fruiting pots. 
For this potting use a rich compost, fairly 
strong loam with the addition of old lime 
rubble, bone meal, and a little soot being 
suitable. Mix the compost two or three 
weeks before it is required, as it should be 
moderately dry to permit of firm ramming. 
The pots should be perfectly clean and care¬ 
fully crocked. Sprinkle a little soot over the 
crocks to prevent worms entering the drainage 
hole. A. W. 


Layering Strawberries. 

Towards the end of June the hulk of the 
Strawberries will be layered for forming new 
plantations. Various methods are adopted by 
growers, and as long as they attain success 
it does not matter. One of the simplest and 
best ways is to use flat stones for keeping the 
layer in place in the small pot till roots are 
formed. Pegs are often used, but there is 
not much depth of soil in a small pot to 
hold the peg, and, furthermore, pegs do not 
prevent, as stones do, the soil drying rapidly 
in the pots and thus entailing much labour 
in watering and delay in the matter of new 
roots forming. Any really good loam will 
answer for this purpose, but for forcing, the 
best fibrous loam must be used with horse 
manure one-sixth part, duly sweetened first. 
Always select the first plant formed on each 
runner. G. G. B. 


Loganberries. 

Care must be taken that the new canes 
which are now being thrown up are loosely 
tied in, so that they do not get damaged or 
trodden upon when gathering the "fruit. The 
proper tying-in should be left till the fruit 
has been gathered, when the old fruiting 
canes should be at once cut out from 
the base so as to give the new ones 
upon whiqh next year’s crop will be borne 
every chance of ripening well. It is 
quite probable that maify of the plants 
will be throwing up more new canes than 
can profitably be allowed to remain. This 
should be looked to 'at once and the weaker 
ones cut out in order to throw all the vigour 
into those chosen to remain. A mulch of 
manure is very beneficial at this time of year, 
or if manure be not available, any mulch 
which will help to keep the roots cool. A 
very good way of training Loganberries is to 
make a tall tripod with three stout stakes and 
train the shoots spirally. Grown thus they 
take up very little space and the fruit is easy 
to gather. I find Loganberries a most useful 
crop, using the fruit for stewing in combina¬ 
tion with Raspberries, or for making jam 
also in combination with Raspberries, finding 
them better so than when used alone, 

W. O. 


Cherries. 

The fruits of the earliest varieties of dessert 
cherries are swelling rapidly. The choicer 
kinds include Early Rivers, Black Heart, 
Black Tartarian, Bigarreau de Schreken, and 
Guigne d’Annonay. Before placing the nets 
in position to protect the fruits irom birds 
see that the trees are thoroughly cleansed. 
Insecticides should not be used for this pur¬ 
pose when the trees are carrying ripening 
fruits. Shoots that need tying or stopping 
should be attended to before netting the trees. 
Syringe all parts of the trees with clear water 
on fine afternoons. If pinching of the young 
growths is done systematically the trees will 
need but very little pruning in winter, and 
this is an advantage, for a too free use of the 
knife is often followed by gumming and the 
loss of large branches from otherwise healthy 
I rees. 
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Plums dropping. 

I have a Victoria Plum tree in a garden 
subject to winds from the north. For several 
years past it has borne a good show of 
blossom, but as soon as the fruits get about 
the size of peas they drop off, with the result 
that only about a dozen mature. Can you 
please tell me through the columns of your 
journal how to avoid this and cause oi 
dropping? G. Saunders. 

[As the fruits drop when of the size men¬ 
tioned, one of two things must be accountable 
for it, i.e., they are either imperfectly set or 
(he soil at the roots must be dry. Cold north 
winds would prevent perfect fertilisation if 
the weather were dull and no insects of any 
description on the wing. To afford protection 
in such case would he an easy matter if the 
tree is trained against a wall, but in the 
i pen it is more difficult. One or more trees 
planted on the windward side of the Plum 
and of the requisite height would, if practic¬ 
able, answer. Dryness at the roots is ascer¬ 
tainable only by testing the soil at about the 
blossoming period. The remedy is in this 
case obvious. If the tree failed to fruit at 
all we should arrive at the conclusion that the 
roots had got down into the subsoil and 
required to be either lifted or root-pruned; 
but the tenor of your note tends to negative 
Ibis.] ' _ 

Peach leaves yellow. 

1 enclose two leaves from a four-year-old 
Peach tree. Can you tell me what is the 
cause of the leaves turning yellow and brown 
at the tips ? The tree is in a lean-to house 
facing south, without heat. When the tree 
was put in, the soil was very carefully 
made up with loam and rubble, and it was 
well drained. The house is ventilated at the 
side and top. There was a fine bloom and 
the fruit set well, and looks well now. My 
idea is that it had too much side ventilation 
in March. The winds here were very cold. 

G. A. Campbell. 

[The Peach leaves have the appearance oi 
having had their juices extracted by “ red 
spider,” which would also cause the tips to 
turn brown as if burnt like the specimens 
forwarded. A 11 application of soft soapy 
water with which flowers of sulphur is mixed 
is a good remedy with which to combat this 
pest, but the fact of the tree carrying a crop 
of fruit precludes the employment of sulphur 
You had better therefore make use of an in 
secticide named “ Spjdicide,” which can be 
had of any dealer in garden sundries, or rely 
on copious washings of the foliage twice daily, 
taking care on each occasion to see that both 
the under as well as the upper surfaces of the 
lyaves are thoroughly wetted. Red spider 
cannot exist under such conditions, therefore 
a week’s strenuous efforts in the way of 
syringing the foliage forcibly and effectually, 
as directed, should rid it of its foe. The 
cause of attack may be due to over-dryness 
of the border or to a too-drv condition ol 
the border surface and internal atmosphere 
generally. Ivy growing in the vicinity of 
fruit houses is often the cause of an attack 
of red spider being set up. Next winter 
dress the tree with Gishurst Compound while 
dormant, using same according to directions 
to be found on the lid of box in which it is 
sold.] _ 

Blister on Peach-tree leaves. 

Referring to your note on Peach-leaf blister 
in a recent issue, I have been troubled with 
blister—often very badly—every year until 
file present one. Just before the blossom 
opened this spring I sprayed the trees well 
with Bordeaux mixture, and there has not 
been a trace of blister since. Trees in neigh 
bouring gardens are affected a9 usual. 

H. A. Smith-Stark. 

Burnham, Somerset. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Cottage garden flowers. 

When passing a number of cottages lately in perennial Asters and Sweet-Williams. The 

different parts of Hampshire I was much in- above short list will serve as a guide. As a 

terested in the masses of old-fashioned flowers. rule, the majority ol these plants are not 

In many gardens of some pretension as cultivated as they deserve to be. The seeds 

regards size I was also interested, as these germinate freely and are not expensive, 

were almost bare of flowers, and would pro- Thick sowing means overcrowded seedlings, 

bably only possess a display through the weakened, too often, through inattention- 


are of good size. The standards are soft blue 
with deep blue veinings. The falls are bluish 
grey, reminding one of I. Susiana, with a disc 
of the same shade at the base of each bloom. 
It was shown before the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on May 10th 
by Mr. C. J. Van Tubergen, and given an 
award of merit. 

/ 

Pulmonaria saccharata. 

This, figured on page 373, is a handsomer 
plant than P. officinalis, the leaves spotted 



Iris Hebe. 


summer. The old cottage gardens had 
evidently been gay with flowers from the 
early days of spring, and there was evidence 
that they would lie so till the autumn. The 
biennials are followed by the perennials; 
practically all these plants will thrive in 
quite ordinary soil and only need a few stakes 
and a little time spent on them in such work 
as cleaning and staking. Sow now seeds of 
the following:—Wallflowers, Cheiranthus 
allioni, rich orange, which flowers profusely 
from early spring till early in the summer ; 
Campanulas, Columbines, Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, Pansy, Polyanthus, Primrose, Stocks, 
such as the Brompton and Queen; Antir¬ 
rhinums, giant-flowered red and white 
Daisies, Gaillardias, Pyrethrum, double and 
single flowered; Eschscholtzias, Myosotis, 


llalf-a-dozen plants are grown where there 
should be one only. If one plant occupied 
that valuable space, the inexperienced culti¬ 
vator would be greatly surprised at its size, 
form, and general beauty. Make a judicious 
selection of kinds, then of the number of 
plants of each kind, and allow every one re¬ 
tained ample room to grow. A few orna¬ 
mental grasses to form tufts in the border 
may be included. G. G. B. 

Iris (Regelio-Cyclus) Hebe. 

This beautiful variety resulted from cross¬ 
ing the Regelio and Onococcylus groups c-f 
Iris. It is a vigorous-growing plant, and the 
flowers, as may be seen by the illustration, 


with white being larger and longer than those 
of P. officinalis, which are smaller and more 
rounded and almost uniformly coloured. The 
flower stems of P. saccharata are taller, and 
for this reason are more effective. It looks 
well on bold rockwork with its handsomely 
spotted leaves and flowers which are of a good 
purple-blue. 

Poisonous plants in a botanic 
garden. 

An action of interest to all connected with 
public botanic gardens has recently been 
under the consideration of the Court of 
Session, Edinburgh. The action was at the 
instance of Peter Taylor, clerk, Maryhi.ll, 
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Glasgow, against the Corporation of Glasgow 
for £500 in respect of the death of his son 
John, seven years of age. It is alleged that 
the boy, with some other children, went to 
the playground at the Glasgow Botanic 
Garden. In a piece of ground adjoining, a 
number of specimen plants and shrubs was 
growing, among them being Atropa Bella¬ 
donna, and it is stated that the pursuer's 
son and some of the other children picked 
and ate some of the berries. Some of the 
children afterwards became ill and the boy 
John died. It is claimed that the defenders 
were in fault through having the shrub 
growing in a part open lo children without 
anything to warn the children or to prevent 
them picking the berries. The Corporation 
pleaded contributory negligence, maintaining 
that the ground where the Atropa grew was 
a plot for the use of students of botany and 
was enclosed by a fence through which 
access could only he had by a gate fastened 
by a wire loop. In the Outer House Lord 
Hunter dismissed the action, but the Second 
Division recalled the Lord Ordinary’s inter¬ 
locutor, Lord Salvesen dissenting, and 
approved an issue for the trial of the action 
by jury. 

Growing Aquilegias. 

I cannot get my dwarf Alpine Aquilegias 
to flower with any freedom. Will you kindly 
indicate with sufficient fulness the approved 
cultural details ? Is. the dwarf—6-inch to 
8-inch—true blue Aquilegia alpina still in 
the market? W. M. Scot. 

[Alpine Aquilegias, as we know them, revel 
in accumulations of vegetable matter, grit, 
and pieces of stone and moss in partly-shaded 
situations, where you find old plants that 
successfully resist the collector’s trowel by 
going down deeply with a long, solid, and 
woody rootstock before any branching and 
fibrous roots are found. These, if collected, 
are useless in gardens. They may live for a 
number of years, hut I have never known 
them to flower again. Young plants found 
growing between these old plants are some¬ 
what more successful, but the ideal way with 
all the Alpine Aquilegias is to raise seed¬ 
lings, pricking them off, potting into 
small pots, and planting in well-prepared 
positions in a deep bed of good, cool loam and 
leaf-mould when from six to twelve months 
old, without unduly disturbing the ball of 
soil and roots. These, whether planted in 
early autumn, spring, or even during the 
summer, establish themselves rapidly and 
make good flowering plants that will continue 
to increase for some years. If good seeds 
can be saved from them, a succession might 
be raised to take the place of any that may 
die out or to extend a colony of these very 
delightful plants. Aquilegia glandulosa 
succeeds in full sun, but lasts longer in per¬ 
fection in a partly-shaded position. A. 
alpina, A. pyrenaica, A. Einseleana all 
succeed under the treatment indicated, as do 
also the hybrids A. Stuarti, A. Mrs. Nichols, 
and A. Helen*. The true A. alpina is very 
rare in nurseries, but true plants may lie 
obtained from Clarence Elliott, Ltd., 
Stevenage.] 


The Columbines. 

The great favour with which the lovely long- 
spurred Columbines, hybrids of A. ccerulea 
and other species, have so justly received 
should not close our eyes to the beauty and 
value of the numerous varieties of the old, 
short-spurred common Columbine. The 
flowers are less airy-looking than those of the 
long-spurred forms, yet to see a good plant 
with many blooms hanging gracefully from 
the slender stalks and raised well above those 
of the other flowers of June leads us to think 
that the Columbine is a plant worthy of even 
more favour than it receives. The old Colum- 
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bine is now in many varieties, single, semi- 
double, and double, and of great variety of 
colour, from purest white, as in the ease of 
the lovely Munstead White, to deepest purple, 
almost black, with shades of brown and blue. 
Columbines will flower in sun, semi-shade, 
and even full shade. A packet of seeds sown 
now will give many plants for next and 
following years. S. A. 


Thalictrum aquilegiaefolium. 

Without the airy grace and the delightful 
colouring of such new Meadow Rues as 
Thalictrum dipterocarpuin and other novel¬ 
ties which have come to us from China, the 
old T. aquilegiiefolium possesses so many 
good qualities that it is a pity to see it absent 
from so many gardens. The foliage, which 
gives the plant its specific name, is so like 
that of the Aquilegia that it is Irequently 
mistaken for that of the latter, especially in 
an early stage. When the flowers appear 
there is, of course, no possibility of such an 
error, as the blooms are in every way dis¬ 
tinct, although belonging to the same natural 
order. They are in clusters of foam-like 
appearance, and I always consider that the 
white variety of T. aquilegiiefolium is much 
better entitled, from its inflorescence, to the 
title of the “ Foam Flower ” than Tiarella 
cordifolia, which bears this popular name. 
A big plant some 3 or 4 feet high, with its 
graceful foliage and fluffy heads of flower, is 
a good ornament to any flower-border. 

_S_ Abnott. 

Effects of the drought in the 
flower garden. 

The varying effects of the prolonged 
drought on the many inmates of the flower 
garden are worth noting at the present time, 
especially in the case of those gardens where 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to resort to 
artificial watering. Ever since the beginning 
of May the spell of dry weather has con¬ 
tinued, the occasional showers with us being 
only just about sufficient to damp the sur¬ 
face, and moisture-loving plants are looking 
very seedy. I think my worst so far are one 
or two sorts of Ranunculus, the Rudbeckias, 
and the early Phloxes. The foliage has 
assumed a rather sickly hue. and the flowers 
are or will be lacking in size and quality. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to imagine 
a finer display than that made by the Antir¬ 
rhinums, which seem to revel in the dry 
weather. I was fortunately able to secure a 
fine strain last year ; these were cut down 
at the end of the season, and came safely 
through the mild winter. They made very 
early growth, came quickly into flower, and 
were on June 8th quite at their best, with 
the exception of a little scalding of the dark 
vivid seifs. I have also a scarlet Sweet 
William—a true scarlet—that is standing the 
drought remarkably well, and in a short time 
will be a rival of the scarlet Lychnis, one 
of the brightest bits on the border. Some 
of the blue flowe-s, too, are holding out re¬ 
markably well. The different forms of 
Anchusa, with their fleshy roots well down, 
defy the hot, dry weather, so do a purple 
Mallow and the popular Nepeta Mussini. In 
dwarfer blues of varying shades, how¬ 
ever, Tufted Pansies are already show¬ 
ing signs of their antipathy to drought. 
Another fine dry-weather plant is the Gail- 
lardia, which looks remarkably well, the 
blooms as large and the colours as bright as 
can he desired. There are few plants of their 
height more effective. 

Whilst on the subject of the flower garden, 
may I congratulate Gardening Illustrated 
on the very excellent report on the floral dis¬ 
plays at the Chelsea Show? To those of us 
unable to attend personally it. was exception¬ 
ally interesting. But is it not a fact that the 
formal and rock gardens are somewhat too 
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largely in evidence ? One does not like to 
write in a carping strain, but we must hear in 
mind that the majority—the great majority 
—of garden-lovers cannot afford this kind 
of thing, whether on a large or small scale. 
If not thoroughly well done they are simply 
hideous and worse than useless. I have 
often thought when looking at some comical 
arrangement of stones and clinkers in subur¬ 
ban gardens how much better it would be 
if the owner contented himself with a nice 
border and concentrated his attention on a 
few of the best of the hardy flowers suitable 
alike for a good and lasting display, and that 
may he cut in their respective seasons for 
house decoration. How well these hardy 
flowers last in water 1 1 have bowls of 

Antirrhinums, Geum chilense, and Heuchera 
quite fresh after a fortnight indoors. By the 
way, what strange names one comes across in 
different districts for hardy flowers ! I was 
asked the other day if I knew a blue flower 
called the Twelve Apostles, and on professing 
ignorance respecting the same, had it brought 
for inspection. It was Campanula glomerata ! 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


Outdoor gardening. 

Work of the Week. —Borders of perennial 
plants have been cleaned and the soil loosened 
to encourage growth. Many subjects re¬ 
quiring support have been attended to, Hazel 
boughs being used for this purpose. Roses 
and Clematises require constant attention 
where these are intended to furnish fences 
and buildings, and they are gone over once 
each week to prevent them becoming 
entangled with other things. More Pentste- 
mons have been planted out. Autumn-sown 
Snapdragons have been staked, as these are 
already 2 feet high and developing their 
flower spikes. The hoe is kept at work 
between Tufted Pansies and other established 
plants, as in our heavy soil the surface cakes 
after the first fall of rain, and as this is not 
conducive to the welfare of the plants we 
find it necessary to loosen it. with the hoe 
frequently. A bed, until recently occupied 
with Campanula muralis and PauL's Lemon 
Pillar Rose, has been got ready for Salvia 
splendens. A group of mixed Tufted Pansies 
has been planted near by, and it is intended 
to place a taller plant above them later. 
Trillium grandifiorum growing beneath 
Magnolias appears to enjoy the apparently 
ideal situation. Primula rosea and Iris 
mandschurica have been planted in a little 
border running across each end of the Lily 
tank, with their toes in the water. Rows of 
Sweet Peas, growing in the kitchen garden 
for cutting, have had their final staking, and 
will be given a mulch later. Several vases 
for furnishing the tops of pillars and flights 
of steps have been made up with summer 
flowers. A collection of blue Sweet Peas has 
been planted to temporarily furnish a wall 
which has been covered with old, scrubby 
climbers, now removed. A plantation of 
mixed Snapdragons has been made in the 
flower garden, and more (Enothera speciosa 
rosea and the Shamrock Pea (Parochetus 
communis) have been put along the edge of 
a shaded retaining wall. Arnebia cornuta. 
raised from seed in March, has been planted 
out in a sunny position. Many of the hardy 
Heaths, which have been so beautiful for 
several months, are now faded. When this 
happens the taller kinds are gone over and 
their seed vessels removed. No shears are 
esed, the growths being broken off with the 
thumb and finger. For the dwarfer forms 
shears are necessary, but the plants are cut 
so as not to appear unnatural. Large drifts 
of E. Darleyensis, which had grown rather 
tall, have been cut to the ground. A large 
hatch of Anchusa italica, raised from root 
cuttings, has been placed in the nursery to 
form plants for next season’s flowering. 
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ROSES. 

Single Roses. 


It is not surprising to find that every 
season the popularity of single Roses in¬ 
creases, and that people who once did not 
regard them in a very favourable light are 
now loud in their praise of them. It would be 
surprising were it otherwise, bearing in mind 
their gracefulness and charm, and their 
exquisite beauty both for the garden and for 
cutting for table decoration. Within recent 
years more particularly we have seen how 
they have been employed for training over 
pergolas and arches, adding an attraction 
wherever grown. These examples are not 
confined to country gardens. In town gar¬ 
dens and suburbs one cannot help noticing 
liow the old idea of Roses “ needing the 
purest of air to succeed with them ” has 
undergone considerable revision, to say the 
least. How often in the very heart of a town 
do we not find to-day those two splendid 
examples of singles, American Pillar, with 
large carmine blossoms, and Hiawatha, a 
deep crimson with golden anthers, thaf, on 
shedding the latter, reveals a whitish centre, 
one of the best of climbing Roses for lasting ' 
Then, too, we have Paul’s Single White, 
perhaps the best white single ever introduced, 
and certainly one of the most profuse 
bloomers. Anyone unaccustomed to growing 
this section of Roses who imagines that they 
are not robust should take in hand a variety 
like Blush Rambler, for example, particu¬ 
larly if one desires to cover a wall or fence, or 
screen an unsightly object. He will not be 
long in arriving at the conclusion that this 
particular sort is most robust; the difficulty 
invariably is in keeping it within proper 
limits. This is only possible by pruning 
annually, cutting out most of the old 
dowering wood, and making way for the 
strong growths that are sent up every year. 
Blush Rambler is a colour so charming (quite 
an Apple-blossom pink) that with me, not 
withstanding its exuberance, it is suffered 
year after year, although its period of 
llowenng is not by any means long. 

Grouping. 

When we consider those suitable for 
grouping we have further evidence of the 
utility of singles, some of them blooming late 
as well as early. In the Irish Roses alone 
sent out by the firm of Messrs. A. Dickson 
and Sons we have a heritage of beauty, and 
wherever dainty blossoms are specially 
desired for cutting it is scarcely possible to 
■ onceive of any more lovely. To see a bed of 
'hem in bloom is to desire to grow them 
"nee grown, they are seldom “ shelved ” for 
u eiS f> for in their own particular sphere 
these Roses are unique. Mention is made of 
some that are worthy of a place in every 
garden where flowers for cutting are 
welcome: — 

Irish Fireflame. — Orange crimson 
blooms early, the autumn flowers being 
particularly charming. 

Irish Beauty.— Pure white with gold 
anthers, blooms in clusters early and late 
Irish Elegance.— Suffusions of bronzy 
oiange and apricot, a most pleasing combina¬ 
tion of colours. 

Irish Glory.— Silvery pink with splashes 
of crimson on the underside of petals, flowers 
arge, fragrant, blooming earlv and late 
Irish Afterglow.— Said to be a sport 
from Fireflame, possessing a rich tangerine 
tint, fading off to pink with age. 

Isobel.— Carmine red, flushed w ith orange 
and scarlet. 6 

„ 9:, E - Salmon.— Salmon pink, 

Miffpsed with orange and yellow, blooms in 


trusses on long stems, very serviceable for 
cutting. 

Ulster Standard.— An early-flowering 
variety of exceptional beauty, deep crimson, 
with prominent yellow anthers. 

These are a few of a section of Roses that 
are gradually becoming known, and grown. 
Knowing them as we do, we sometimes ask 
ourselves the reason why they have not a 
wider patronage, and in this'time of their 
flowering I suggest that if possible they 


soil; while yet others have objected to the use 
of rugosa ” as a stock. I will not con¬ 
sider here the variety of stock or the type of 
soil, as Rosa eanina is often used and a' large 
number of Roses is grown on sandy soil. 
1 will endeavour to explain the real cause of 
ihe trouble, which I am convinced lies deeper. 

ith regard to the dying-off of the Roses, 
I regret to say that the contentions of our 
English clients are not entirely untrue. I 
w ill try and put the case as clearly as possible, 
although this may be unpleasant to certain 
Dutch nurserymen. I will not refrain from 
speaking the truth on that account, as it is 
better to point out tlie faults than to lose a 
market by shutting one’s eyes to them. 

Since the export of trees to America has 
been made practically impossible, many 



Rose Wm. 


should be seen, us to do so invariably leads to 
acquisition in the autumn, when the lists are 
scanned and new “ friends ” in the Rose 
world selected. Leahurst. 

Rose Wm. Shean. 

This gold medal Rose of 1906 is one of the 
largest we have. It was raised by Messrs. A. 
Dickson and Sons and put into commerce in 
1905. Paul Neyron may be larger, but it 
lacks the grand shape of Wm. Shean, the 
petals of which are often each 5 inches long 
and of good substance. It is a perfectly shell¬ 
shaped Rose of clearest pink and distinctly 
veined with ochre. It makes a very hand¬ 
some bush. 

The dying-off of Roses imported 
from Holland. 

(To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.) 

Sir, —English Rose-growers have lately- 
raised serious objections to the importation 
of Dutch Roses. Their chief complaint has 
been that the Roses died soon after their 
arrival. Some nurserymen put this down to 
the situation of the nurseries, which they- con¬ 
sider too low; others to the dampness of the 


Dutch nurserymen have found a good market 
in England. The English Rose-grower lias, 
however, got such a world-wide reputation for 
the quality of his goods that he cannot afford 
to buy the second-rate stuff which frequently 
went to America. In my opinion, the Dutch 
nurserymen have often neglected the chief 
essential in the production of first-class 
standard or bush plants. This is the ripeness 
of the wood. For nearly ten years the custom 
has been to lift the trees in the last week of 
October or the first week of November, when 
the plants are matured. Latterly the trees 
have been lifted in the middle of September, 
when the twigs and stems are unripe and the 
leaves still green, which results in the flowers 
and buds getting torn off. It is a pity to 
see good plants being packed into boxes which 
are to be their coffins. In most cases this 
untimely lifting results in the death of the 
Roses. I therefore advise our Dutch Rose- 
growers to defer their Rose-export season 
until the middle of November. This also 
applies to fruit-tree stocks, which should 
never be lifted before November. 

The soil does play an important role, as 
stocks grown on sandy soil are far superior 
to those grown on peaty soil. 

K. Tjebbes, Ph.D. 

“ De Valk ” Nurseries, Huizen, N. Holland. 
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Vegetable Garden. 

Celery. 

Most of my readers are doubtless about co 
try their hands growing a few plants of 
celery. Celery is a very welcome dish 
throughout its season, and to ensure its due 
appearance in good condition the necessary 
work must be taken in hand before the 
season is any older. I suppose that very few 
indeed go to the trouble of raising their plants 
from seed, and where only a few score are 
needed it is scarcely worth while. Add to 
this that it is months too late to sow seed. 



Fig. 3. —Celery earthing up. 


The time for planting the earliest batch is 
now here ; tliree weeks hence will do for the 
main crop. 

You cannot grow good sticks of celery 
except in rich soil; therefore if your soil is 
lacking in manure apply a good dressing to 
start with. It is not absolutely necessary to' 
grow your earliest crop ip trenches ; you may 
plant it on a specially prepared bed, dug 
deeply and with plenty of manure worked in. 
A bed 4 feet wide will take three rows, that 
is 1 foot from row to row with 6 inches clear 
each side. The plants (get good strong 
plants) should be 1 foot apart. As they 
grow up a d the foliage meets, bind a tie, 
rather loosely, to draw the Stalks together, 
but not to compress the heart. Later—about 
a month before the celery is wanted—take 
some pieces of stout brown paper and bind .t. 
like a deep collar, around the stalks to blanch 
them. (Fig. 1.) From the tims of planting 
the Led should never be allowed to want 
water. Keep the soil always healthily moist 
and the maggot away with occasional applica¬ 
tions of soot, and should it appear, pinch off 
and burn the affected portion of any leaf. 

For the main crop trenches must be pre¬ 
pared. (Fig. 2.) Make them a foot deep, or 





Fig. 2 Celery in trench. 

even deeper, and a foot wide at the bottom. 
Big 6 inches of manure into the bottom and 
go as deep as you can with your spade. Then 
tread along lightly to firm the soil before putt¬ 
ing in the plants. Plant with a trowel, not 
with a dibble, to avoid any danger of the roots 
being turned up or cramped. I have seen 
many celery plants, which on inspection 
proved to have been suffering from the roots 
being cramped, refuse to grow. ,That will 
not happen if you plant with a trowel. Give 
a thorough soaking directly your plants are 
in. You need not trouble to shade if you have 
dug your trench from north to south, this 
being the correct thing to do. A sprinkling 


GARDENING. 


Beginners. 

overhead at least once a day in dry weather 
is helpful, and will further aid in keeping 
the celery fly away ; but for this your main 
reliance must be on soot. Allow a fairly free 
growth to take place before interfering with 
the plants. Practically for the first six weeks 
all you have to do in addition to watering is 
to keep down weeds and stir the soil between 
the plants with a small Dutch hoe. The 
moulding up is done with the soil thrown 
up when you dug your trench, and must be 
done as the plants grow, care being taken 
during growth not to imprison the heart of 
the plant. Do it at first with a trowel (see 
Fig. 3), but the final earthing up may be 
done with a spade, and the sides smoothed 



down so that rain will run off. At the final 
moulding only the green foliage should be 
seen above the ridge, every other portion of 
the stalks being well covered for effective 
blanching. 

Brussels Sprouts. 

Probably of all the Brassicte the Brussels 
Sprout is held most in esteem. Whether it 
is to be a full and satisfactory crop or a poor, 
backward, unsatisfactory' one depends upon 
what you do for it now. The time has come 
to plant it. The two things it bsolutely 
demands is time and good cultivation. If 
you want real sprouts—good, fat bulbs, 
crowded thickly up the stalk (see Fig. 4)— 
you should plant before this month is out, 
not among your potatoes, but in highly culti¬ 
vated ground, where, say, you may have had 
a crop of peas. You may plant Savoys, 
Broccoli, and Cabbage between potato rows 
if you like, but do not attempt it with your 
sprouts if you are keen on growing good ones. 

In planting, inspect your plants ; there may 
I* some among them that are blind—that is, 
the heart of the plant has not developed ; or 
there may be some with clubbed root. Reject 
both these. If they have long tap roots they 
should be slightly shortened, but do not take 
great liberties with them. Not being so 
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fibrous rooted as the celery, these may be 
planted with a dibble, but care must be 
taken that the roots actually rest on the 
bottom of the hole and that the soil is made 
firm about them. There must be direct con¬ 
tact between the soil and the roots, otherwise 
they are only suspended in the soil, hanging 
by the neck till they are dead. 

If your soil is good, and you can really 
give them the good cultivation they deserve, 
2 feet from plant to plant is none too much. 
But under more ordinary cultivation 18 inches 
are generally given. Eighteen inches may b*> 
quite space enough for field cultivation, but 



Fig. 1. — A bed with Celery in paper collars. 


we can do better than that in our own 
gardens, where the cultivation is better and 
the attention much more assiduous. Allow 
the larger space, and do your best to make 
your plants fill it out; then you will have a 
crop of sprouts that will be a pleasure to 
look at. 

Flower Garden. 

Pinks. 

This is the month in which we propagate 
Pinks from pipings. (Fig. 5.) Everybody 
loves the Pink, if only because of its delicious 
scent. The real old-fashioned white Pink is, 
I fear, getting somewhat in the background. 
Perhaps the best known are the larger types, 
such as Mrs. Sinkins and Her Majesty. One 
and all, they are acceptable to us, whether 
we have a large or only a cottage garden. 
One method of increasing stock is by pulling 
off slips 'Tig. 6) in the early autumn and 
planting them straight away, but the most 
economical method, because it gives a larger 
increase, is by' taking “ pipings ” now. There 
is nothing either new' or mysterious about 
this method, for my old grandmother used to 
show me sixty years ago how she had been 
doing it for another sixty years, and the wav 
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Fig. 7. Pink pipings in frame. 

she showed me is the way we do it to day. 
We simply hold the base of a shoot firmly 
with the left hand, take hold of 2 inches to 
3 inches of the top of it with the thumb ani 
finger of the right hand, give a sharp pull 
and it comes away—a piping, all the trim¬ 
ming it needs being a shortening of the lower 
grass. That is the first step ; the rest is to 
put them somewhere to root, and this they do 
quickly and easily under certain condition'. 
Do not think that by just '* sticking them in 
the garden ” they are going to grow. They 
may do, under proper conditions. If you only 
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want to strike a few, then a box about 
6 inches deep will answer your purpose. Pro¬ 
vide good drainage, on which nut 4 inches of 
soil, with a facing of silver sand well pressed 
down. In this insert as many pipings as you 



Fig. 5.—A Pink piping. 


want, cover over with a sheet of glass after 
watering, leave a tiny vent for air, and stand 
in a shady place. If you require a larger 
number a small frame-light is perhaps the 
best medium for striking them in. The bed 
must be made up, like the box, with drain¬ 
age, 4 inches of soil and sand well pressed 
down, into which the pipings at 2 inches 
apart may be put in rows, care being taken 
that every one of them holds firmly at its 
base. (Fig. 7.) Give a good watering, close 
down the. light, shade it. give a tiny notch of 
air every morning after sprinkling, and in a 
month you will find a very satisfactory per¬ 
centage has taken root. Old garden soil. 



made light and porous with leaf mould, is 
probably about the best compost for the 
purpose. F. .1. I. 

Fruit Growing. 

The late war has impressed upon us the 
fact that these islands must Ire made more 
self-supporting than they have been during 
the previous seventy, eighty, or more years. 
That very much more can, and may, be done in 
the futux-e in that direction has been demon¬ 
strated during the past six or seven years. 
On thousands of acres good crops of vegetables 
were grown on much of the land which had 
been more or less derelict during many years 
Those being the results in the matter of 
vegetable produce, who shall say what will be 
the result of growing hardy fruit in these 
islands? Any failures with our hardy fruits 
that occur are more or less avoidable, except 
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in places where the atmosphere is charged 
with gases, fumes, and smoke from local manu¬ 
factories, on high and almost barren hills, on 
the one band, and on low. water-logged land 
on the other. The majority ot people have 
their homes and gardens ir situations more 
congenial than either of the three specially 
mentioned. Even so, they who are not so 
fortxxnate manage to surround themselves 
with a few kinds of plants which can adapt 
themselves to adverse conditions. What 
about the Alpine Strawberry for a high, cold, 
yet sunny position, or the common Bramble 
or the Bilberry for a low, hoggy piece of land ? 

The wise man who builds a house first 
seeks a site or position for it which will meet 
all his requirements in regard to health, 
view, light (sun), water, shelter from gales, 
proximity to road, rail, or ’bus. He who 
proposes to grow fruit should give careful 
thought to:—(1) Suitable soil; (2) Suitable 
aspect and situation ; (3) Shelter; (4) Water 
supply. 

At the same time, the beginner should have 
decided upon the kinds and varieties be 
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a generally ideal mixture for all cultural 
purposes, whether for fruit, flowers, 
vegetables, or cereals. 

Aspect.— In forming an orchard a 
southerly aspect is most desirable, a 
northerly or easterly least desirable. South¬ 
east by south, south, and south-west are each 
good. But the more the aspect turns 
northerly by the west or by the east, the 
more unsuitable those aspects become, 
generally speaking. Of course, it is quite 
possible to find an occasional exception ; 
but exceptions admittedly prove the rule. 
Now we arrive at the question of the 

Situation. —By the word “ situation,” 
altitude is mainly meant, but it may in 
certain circumstances include shelter. A 
garden or orchard on the top of a hill only 
300 feet or 400 feet high is not very happily 
placed (Fig. 1) w’hen compared with Fig. 2, 
halfway down the hill or a little lower, on 
what we will term the lower slope. Whether 
fruit trees or forest trees, neither grow so 
well on the top as they do on a lower slope. 
The reasons are obvious. At the top of the 



would like to grow, and what form or forms 
the trees shall take eventually. 

The Soil. 

The soil of a garden is the chief factor, 
whether for commercial or private gardening, 
and its effects for good or ill are equally 
applicable to vegetables, dowers, and fruit. 
Very clayey ground is generally cold or wet, 
and always difficult and costly to cultivate. 
Strawberries and Rhubarb do very well upon 
it, and some Plums ; but many varieties of 
Apple canker upon it, and Pears—choice 
Pears—rarely are successful or good. Logan¬ 
berries, Blackberries, and Black Currants grow 
and fruit very well upon it. Very sandy soil 
is “ hungry ” and dry, and not really suit¬ 
able for fruit trees, except under generous 
treatment with regard to manure and water. 
Apples are prone to canker on such soil 
because of imperfect nourishment. Pears are 
frequently unsatisfactory, for the foregoing 
reason. 

Marly soil is usually good for all kinds of 
fruit, being neither too cold, too dry, nor 
deficient of food. The lime in it meets all 
- requirements of trees, for that is essential 
to the formation of abundant fruit crops. 

Peaty soil is not suitable lor fruits 
generally, and complete success must not be 
expected in such case. Fortunately, the pro¬ 
portion of that kind of soil is very small in 
England. 

Alluvial soil is abundant in the plains of 
the country, and mainly consists of small por¬ 
tions of the upper soil on the hills and higher 
ground which have been washed down to the 
lower slopes of the hills and into the plain. 
As a natural consequence, this soil is laigely 
a mixture of decayed rock, vegetation, etc., 
and the normal soil of the plain—composing 


hill the trees are in a constantly lower tem¬ 
perature, and there are generally less soil 
and water than there are down on a lower 
slope, where soil has lodged and formed quite 
a deep layer. The deepest and greatest 
source of food and water will generally be 
found on the lowest slopes, and there will be 
found growing the finest fruit and the most 
luxuriant vegetation, because of the warmer 
temperature, shelter, and food and water- 
supply. Yet the trees may be, and will he in 
many cases, above the fog of the valley or 
nlain. and proportionately beyond injury by 
frost. J. Udale. 


Exposure of Gooseberries for sale 
in Scotland. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
desires to inform growers, salesmen, and all 
persons interested in the Gooseberry trade 
that, although the restrictions on the sale of 
Goosebendes in England and Wales have 
been removed, restrictions on the sale of 
Gooseberries jn Scotland are still in force. 
Under the American Gooseberry Mildew 
(Scotland) Order of 1920, issued by the Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland, berries affected 
with American Gooseberry Mildew may not 
he sold, exposed for sale, or consigned for 
sale to a factory in Scotland. An exception 
is made, however, in the case of berries con¬ 
signed in bags direct to a factory for manu¬ 
facturing purposes under licence from the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland. Applica¬ 
tion for particulars concerning such licences 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland. 29. St. Andrew 
Square, Edinb^h.,. _, fr , n 
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IND OOR PLAN TS. 

Regal Pelargoniums in cottage windows 


Although it is now very many years since 
Regal Pelargoniums received the special 
attention of the fancier—and my mind re¬ 
verts to forty odd years, when these plants 
were grown for exhibition—very few people 
who have greenhouses give them much con¬ 
sideration to-day. Then they were specialised 
and growbi to a degree of perfection which 
one now seldom, if ever, sees. No flower 
show of any importance was organised with¬ 
out its class for Regals, and the competition 


was keen and brought together many first- 
class growers. 

After a time interest in them waned to a 
great extent, until at last classes for them 
were almost eliminated from many schedules. 
Time was when in small greenhouses a few 
specimen plants could be seen, but even 
these dropped out. That there was a reason 
for this loss of interest there is no doubt, and 
I am of opinion it was owing to their 
susceptibility to greenfly, which spread to 
other plants in the house, and so eventually 
the Regals had to go, just as from a pre¬ 
cisely similar cause there are certain people 
to-day who give a wide berth to two most 
attractive florists’ flowers, viz., Cinerarias 
and herbaceous Calceolarias. 

It was with no little degree of pleasure, 
therefore, that a few weeks ago, in visiting an 
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outlying village, I passed a garden, and, stop¬ 
ping to admire a border fringed with a broad 
belt of the old Viola cornuta, I was asked to 
“ Come inside and look at my plants.” The 
old dame who gave the invitation was parti 
cularly proud of her two cottage windows, 
which were occupied almost exclusively with 
Regal Pelargoniums, in full bloom and the 
picture of health. I recognised among them 
Bridal Bouquet (white, tinged with flesh) and 
Trioinphe de St. Maunde (carmine and 


crimson blotches), sorts that once were much 
cultivated. I gathered that the plants in 
question were the result of cuttings given to 
the lady by “ the gardener at th’ hall,” and 
were struck in pots of ordinary turfy soil and 
leaves in the window where I saw them 
blooming so freely. It was an airy room, 
with an open window, which no doubt counted 
for much, as no trace of greenfly was to be 
seen. 

As a rule the flowering season of Regal 
Pelargoniums is over by about the end of 
July, when the plants should be stood in the 
open air, so that the wood may he well 
ripened. When the growths have ripened 
the plants may be cut down and cuttings put 
in. After this the old plants are best placed 
in a cold frame and syringed. When growth 
has commenced, the old soil should be shaken 


away, roots trimmed, and repotted into 
smaller-sized pots in loam, leaf mould, and 
rotted cow dung. When the plants have well 
filled the small pots with roots they may be 
transferred to their flowering pots and 
brought into the greenhouse towards the end 
of September. Coolness throughout is very 
necessary. Little water ought to be given 
during winter, and beyond keeping them free 
from actual frost, not much heat is required. 
Too often failures in the past have been 
caused through keeping them in a house 
almost devoid of air and much too warm for 
them. Midlandeb. 


Dracaena deremensis Bausei. 

This very distinct stove plant, when show n 
by Mr. C. F. Bause, South Norwood, at the 
Chelsea Show, was unanimously given an 
award of merit. It bears shining rich green 
leaves, down the centre of which is a white 
band with a very narrow strip of pale greyish 
green down the centre of the white. 


Plant houses. 

Plunge Amaryllis which have completed 
their growth to the rims in leaf mould or 
cocoanut fibre in a frame or pit. where they 
can become gradually ripened. The plunging 
material will obviate the frequent necessity 
for affording water. The shifting into pots 
in which they are to flower of the early-raised 
Cinerarias and Primulas should now be 
effected. Employ a compost of two-thirds 
fibrous loam, one-third leaf mould and silver 
sand. Place them in cool pits or frames 
facing northwards, or otherwise keep well 
shaded. A. W. 


Early-flowering Pelargoniums, 

which have got past their best, will ripen 
their wood better if stood outdoors in full sun 
by the side of a walk or on a bed of ashes. 
In wet weather lay them over on their sides. 
In the course of a few weeks they may be 
pruned back and placed in a cold pit to break, 
keeping them on the dry side until the buds 
start. If fresh stock is desired the prunings 
can be made into cuttings and inserted singly 
in small 60-pots. They will strike readily in 
a moderate degree of warmth. A. W. 


Ferns under glass. 

If Ferns are to be satisfactory, shade is 
now absolutely needful. Young pieces may 
be shifted on, and larger plants must have 
space enough in which to develop their 
fronds. Good-sized plants can be grown in 
comparatively small pots provided stimulants 
are freely given. Sulphate of ammonia is a 
useful thing for this purpose, and in addition 
to keeping the plants full of rigour its use 
results in well-coloured fronds. Soot water, 
too, well diluted gives a dark-green tinge to 
most Ferns. Spores can now be sown—stand¬ 
ing the pans in a shady place with sufficient 
heat. It is an error to water newly-sown 
spores overhead—it is preferable to stand 
the pans in water until the surface is damped 
by capillary attraction. Seedlings should he 
pricked off early. 


Salvia azurea grandiflora and 
S. splendens 

are ready for the final potting. They may 
be placed either in 7 ^-inch, 85 -inch, or 
10 -inch pots, according to the size of the 
specimens required. A compost consisting of 
good loam, a little leaf-mould, decayed 
manure, and coarse sand, adding a little soot 
and bone meal, suits these plants well. Pot 
moderately firm, and when the potting is 
finished soak the roots with water and stand 
the plants out-of-doors on an ash bottom. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Orchard house. 

Trees in pots and tubs will now demand 
close attention in respect to watering, as not 
only do the roots now take up a considerable 
amount oi moisture, but a iree circulation cf 
air, wliich should now be a point in the daily 
routine, causes the soil to dry out quickly. 
If the plants are in good health, the pots will 
be lull of myriads of feeding roots, to keep 
which in a condition fit to perform their 
proper functions need stimulants, both in the 
form of mulchings and liquid manure. 
Mulchings can be held in place after that 
first applied has become permeated with roots 
by placing strips of zinc within the rims of 
the pots, these also serving to prevent, to a 
certain extent, wastage of liquid. Liquid 
manure may consist of that obtained from 
tanks in stable or farmyards, or a supply can 
be had ready to hand by placing horse or 
sheep droppings in a tub and filling it with 
water. An addition of soot is also of great 
value. Failing these, recourse can always be 
had to guano, 1 oz. of which to a gallon of 
water makes a safe and reliable stimulant.. 
Thinning of the fruits to safe limits should 
have timely attention, also the pinching to 
four leaves of side growths, and leading shoots 
also if the trees have reached full size. Daily- 
syringing will tend to keep insects at bay, 
hut if not, vaporise the house at night and 
well wash next morning. 

Frame Melons. 

Elevate fruits now swelling off on slates, 
hoards, or tiles, placed on upturned flower¬ 
pots, and add fresh compost for the benefit 
of the roots as often as may be required. Also 
afford the roots tepid water charged either 
with liquid manure or guano. Keep lateral 
growths stopped. Never allow the frame to 
become filled with growth and then have to 
resort to a wholesale removal. Close early 
in the afternoon and syringe copiously at 
once. Attend to the setting of female flowers 
on plants in a less advanced stage at mid¬ 
day. and stop at the second leaf beyond the 
fruits. When a good set has been secured, 
afford a good watering, and place compost 
consisting of loam enriched with bone meal 
round about and over the sides of the mounds, 
but not near to or round the stems. As 
nights are yet cold, the covering of the 
sashes during the night should still be con¬ 
tinued. 

Late Hambro Grapes. 

The reduction of the bunches to the proper 
number on each rod and the thinning of the 
berries having been accomplished, the latter, 
with the aid of sun heat, will be fast swelling 
towards the stoning period. As the ripe fruit 
is usually required as late as it can be had 
in autumn, forcing should not be attempted, 
neither is fire heat required. Free ventila¬ 
tion in the day and the husbanding of sun 
heat, by closing as early as is consistent with 
safety, should prevent the night temperature 
falling too low, and should, with attention to 
border waterings, etc., result in a satisfactory 
finish. 

Kitchen garden. 

To secure a good supply of Cabbages fol¬ 
iate autumn and midwinter use, sow seeds 
now of Christmas Drumhead and Hardy Col- 
wort. Soak the drills after drawing them f 
the soil is at all dry, which not only accele¬ 
rates germination, but tends to keep them 
going subsequently. If drought continues, 
damp the seedlings in early morning and 
sprinkle with lime or soot if fly attack 
them. A. W 


Midland Counties. 

Hardy fruit. 

Most fruit trees now require copious and 
frequent watering at the roots. The timely 
mulching of the trees, previously recom¬ 
mended, will do much to conserve the 
moisture in the soil; but even when a layer 
of manure has been placed on the surface 
attention must be given to watering, for on 
no account must the roots be allowed to 
become dry when the fruits are swelling and 
the stones of stone fruits forming. Apricot, 
Peach, and Nectarine trees especially are 
affected by drought, and on no account should 
they lack moisture at this stage. Diluted 
manure water should be given to any trees 
that require a stimulant, and to such as are 
carrying heavy crops of fruit, giving the 
liquid manure alternately with the ordinary 
watering. If liquid manure is not obtain¬ 
able, a dressing of artificial manure, well 
watered in, will form a good substitute. 
Newly-planted trees, especially those planted 
in the spring, require almost daily attention 
in the matter of watering and syringing. 
Stir the surface of the soil with a fork in all 
cases before applying a mulch or water to the 
roots. 

Strawberries. 

After having layered a sufficient number 
to provide stock for forcing in pots (as advised 
in last week’s notes), attention will be paid 
to layering for making new beds during 
August. The preparation of the land on 
which it is intended to plant will be under¬ 
taken as soon as possible. Land which lias 
carried crops of early Cauliflowers, Potatoes, 
or Peas will suit admirably for Strawberries. 
In order to secure good and abundant craps 
of fruit the land should be trenched 2 feet 
deep, working in two or three layers of short 
manure whilst trenching. If the bottom spit 
consists of poor soil, loosen it with a digging 
fork and dress it with manure, but leave it in 
its position. If plants which have been forced 
have received proper attention since they 
were removed from the forcing-houses they 
may also be planted out on similarly pre¬ 
pared land as that intended to be planted 
with layers, and they will yield good crops 
of fruit next season. A good mulch of 
decayed manure will greatly benefit the 
plants. 

Late Peas 

that were sown a month ago are liow- 
large enough to earth up and have the 
sticks placed in position. Choose good stout 
sticks for this crop in order to withstand the 
autumn winds. Do not wait until the plants 
show signs of injury from drought before 
applying water to the roots. It must be given 
in sufficient quantities to reach the lower 
roots, for Peas require much moisture to keep 
them growing freely. If a thorough 
watering is given weekly in dry weather it 
may he the means-of keeping up an unbroken 
supply of pods throughout the autumn. 

Lilium speciosum vars. 

The earlier flowering batches of Liliums 
that have been gently forced are coming into 
bloom, and have been removed to a cool and 
shaded house, where the blooms will last in 
good condition much longer than in a close 
and warm atmosphere. Any further top- 
dressings necessary for plants of later batches 
should be applied without delay, and a neat 
stake placed to each plant requiring it. A 
selection of the latest plants is placed out of 
doors in a cool, shady position to furnish 
flowers late in the autumn. F. W. G. 
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Scotland. 

Summer planting. 

The bulk of summer planting will now be 
completed. Where it is necessary to give the 
plants a start by using the water-pot or the 
hose, let the watering he thorough. Half¬ 
measures are useless. When the bulk of the 
planting is finished there generally remains a 
quantity of surplus stuff. This need not be 
wasted, and bare corners in hardy plant 
borders can be brightened up with these 
plants. In the event, too, of failures in other 
more prominent places, these plants can lie 
used to make good the vacancies. 

Border Chrysanthemums. 

It is always judicious to put the stakes to 
border Chrysanthemums at the time of plant¬ 
ing, and where this practice has not been 
followed no time ought to elapse until the 
necessary supports are given. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums grow rapidly when they get a start. 
The growths being soft, succulent, and easily 
broken, secure them to the supports loosely in 
good time and keep the soil well stirred up 
among the plants. 

Work in vineries. 

At this time it ought to be the aim of the 
cultivator to keep down dust, so that raking 
of borders and floor sweeping should mean¬ 
time be reduced to the minimum. Dust 
quickly settles on fruit; it remains there and 
spoils its appearance. Long, clean litter laid 
tidily over the borders is useful. Ventilation 
ought to be done early. Where air is ad¬ 
mitted timeously, and if (here he a good 
breadth of foliage, there is less likelihood of 
scalding than when ventilation is carelessly 
done. Young vines should be encouraged in 
every way, but where it is intended to fruit 
these in the course of another year, the rods 
can be stopped when from 6 feet to 8 feet of 
growth has been made. This will assist in 
strengthening the back eyes, and the new 
leaders can be laid carefully in. 

Hardy fruit. 

Wall trees need unremitting attention at 
this time. In the case of Peaches there may 
be a certain amount of blister, but more 
genial weather usually puts an end to this 
trouble. If dry weather be experienced round 
about this time it will pay to water at 
least a proportion of the Strawberries. 
When this work must be undertaken it is 
good practice to allow a little stimulant of 
some kind in the water. As previously recom¬ 
mended, a strict watch ought to he kept for 
Gooseberry caterpillar, and the pest should 
be expeditiously dealt with. If spraying is 
necessary, this is a good time at which to 
handle Apple trees. Even a spray-over with 
soapsuds is better than nothing, and there is, 
besides, a certain manurial value in these. 
Water all trees on dwarfing stocks thoroughly. 

Kitchen garden. 

Late Peas can now be sown. It is generally 
recommended that these he sown in trenches, 
but, as a matter of fact, all Peas succeed in a 
more satisfactory manner when this course is 
adopted. The use of a mulch at this time 
among Lettuces, Cauliflowers, Runner Beans, 
and similar crops may mean just the 
difference between success and failure. 
Should (a9 sometimes happens) Runner Beans 
set unsatisfactorily, it will be found that a 
gentle damp-over with the syringe in the even¬ 
ing will result in improvement. Sow Winter 
Spinach. Many now sow Spinach Beet 
instead of the true Spinach, and the practice 
has much to recommend it. Any spare time 
can always be turned to good advantage by 
stirring the soil among growing crops with 
the hoe. W. McGunoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BEES. 


Current notes. 

Operations in beekeeping are ordinary just 
now. Plenty of ventilation and plenty of 
room must both be given. I am striving to 
prevent swarming, and to that end I have 
examined the brood chambers two or three 
times and have cut out all queen cells. Also 
an abundance of room has been secured above 
by supplying crates either of shallow frames 
or sections. In one instance I have with¬ 
drawn the fdled shallow frames for extrac¬ 
tion and returned them to be refilled. The 
early honey T secured was perfectly luscious, 
magnificent amber in colour, exquisite in 
taste, and dense and close in fluidity. I can 
praise the honey in these combs without fear 
of being accused of conceit, because such 
excellencies are not the result of my work or 
skill. The bees have produced these results, 
assisted by the weather and the wealth of 
blossom. Bees are still working very fast, as 
is evidenced by the whiteness of the comb 
made or drawn out. This is a sure sign of the 
absence of any ca’ canny method in the hives. 
Bees are not such fools as to limit work in 
any way or down tools so long as there is 
profitable wealth to he secured in their mines 
—the calyces cf the flowers. Their rule is 
that while a remunerative source of livelihood 
is available it shall be diligently worked 
for the good of the commonwealth, to the 
very ut most of their powers. White Clover is 
a copious fountain of nectar this month 
usually, fio the bees will continue their 
industry with unabated diligence if weather 
allows. B. R. H. 


PESTS. 


Prevention of plant diseases : 
Issue of new orders. 

The constant interchange of plants, seeds, 
tubers, and bulbs involves a serious risk of the 
introduction of pests which, hitherto com¬ 
paratively unknown in this country, may 
become established here and prove a menace 
to the whole horticultural industry. That 
such pests have been introduced is instanced 
by the case of American Gooseberry Mildew, 
which entered this country on imported 
nursery stocks, and by that of the dreaded and 
destructive White Fly of Tomatoes, which 
appears to have been imported on Orchids. 
There is no question that many other pests 
come in from time to time oil imported 
produce, and while, hitherto, they have not 
liecome acclimatised, the risk of their estab¬ 
lishment in the orchards and gardens of the 
country is ever present. 

The horticultural industry, realising these 
dangers, has repeatedly urged the necessity 
of finding preventive measures, and the 
Ministry has been grappling wifh the 
problem of devising measures which, while 
affording reasonable safeguards, will involve 
neither irritating restrictions nor a costly 
system of inspection. The problem can be 
dealt with in two ways:—(1) By the estab¬ 
lishment of quarantine stations, at which all 
plants arriving in this country would be de¬ 
tained until their freedom from disease had 
been ascertained. While this system iE un¬ 
doubtedly thorough so far as pest risks are 
concerned, it would necessarily involve the 
employment of a highly-trained and expen¬ 
sive staff, which, under existing circum¬ 
stances, could not be contemplated. More¬ 
over, the experience of other countries, 
especially America, has shown that by adopt¬ 
ing this plan, trade has been very consider¬ 
ably hampered. (2) To insist on the 
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inspection and certification of the health of 
consignments in the country of origin. After 
careful consideration and consultation with 
scientists, growers, nurserymen, and the 
horticultural trade generally, the Ministry 
has decided to adopt, this course, and has 
issued “ The Destructive Insects and 1’ests 
Order of 1921,” which comes into operation 
on October 1st next. The Order prescribes 
that consignments of plants with a persistent 
woody stem above ground; Potatoes other 
than new Potatoes; tubers, bulbs, etc., for 
planting, seeds of Onions and Leeks for sow¬ 
ing, and all Gooseberries, in order to be 
landed in this country, must be accompanied 
by an official Health Certificate of the country 
of origin. Strict adherence to the require¬ 
ment that a Certificate of Health should be 
furnished would, however, involve a very 
great handicap on trade in view of the fact 
that some countries have not yet established 
a satisfactory system of inspection. To meet 
this difficulty tiie Order further provides for 
the inspection at the ports of such consign¬ 
ments as may arrive without certificates. It 
will be seen that the Destructive Insects and 
Pests Order aims at preventing the introduc¬ 
tion of fresh pests, but in the interests ol the 
growing industry it is necessary also to take 
steps to prevent, as far as possible, the distri¬ 
bution of plants within England and Wales 
hearing such diseases as are already common 
in this country. The Ministry accordingly 
has supplemented the previous Order by “ The 
Sale of Diseased Plants Order,” which makes 
it an offence for plants which are attacked 
with certain-specified pests to Ire sold within 
the country. 

It will ire seen that the first Order estab¬ 
lishes a system of defence, which is mainly 
worked by, and at the expense of, countries 
desiring to export plants, etc., to this 
country, and that the second offers an en¬ 
couragement to nurserymen to aim at a con¬ 
dition of healthiness and cleanliness among 
their trees and plants by stopping the circu¬ 
lation of diseased and unsatisfactory stocks. 


Mr. Ernest Benn’s American tour. 

Mr. Ernest J. P. Benn, Managing 
Director of Benn Bros., Ltd., who left on 
Saturday, April 23rd, accompanied by Mr. 
Frank H. Elliott, another director, for a 
visit to the United States, arrived back in 
Liverpool on June 14th. On his return to 
the office on Wednesday, Mr. Benn found 
awaiting him in the board room a presenta¬ 
tion from the staff, consisting of a handsome 
leather attache case, with an inscribed silver 
plate inside, and a gold-mounted Waterman 
pen, also inscribed. Accompanying the 
presents was an unsigned card in the follow¬ 
ing terms:—“To Mr. Benn,—The staff of 
Benn Bros., Ltd., ask your acceptance of the 
accompanying attache case and fountain pen 
as a very simple hut sincere expression of 
welcome on your return home.” 


Cups for Orchids. 

The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has recently accepted from the Orchid 
trade two challenge cups, which will he 
offered for Orchids at the fortnightly meet¬ 
ing on November 1st, 1921 at which it is 
hoped lo arrange a special display of Orchids. 
The first cup, to the value of 30 guineas, is 
open to all amateurs, and the other cup, to 
the value of 20 guineas, is open otdy to such 
amateurs as employ not move than three 
assistants, including a head gardener, in 
their Orchid houses. Groups exhibited for 
the smaller cup must not exceed 60 square 
feet in area. Any competitor wflio wins one 
of these challenge cups three times shall 
become the owner of it. 

W. R. Dykes, Secretary. 


June 25, 1921. 

Trade Note. 


The “ Mist System ” 01 Watering. —Great 
interest was aroused by the demonstration at 
Chelsea Show of tha “ Mist ” system of auto¬ 
matic watering. The Automatic Utilities 
Co., 110 Southwark- Street, London, are 
responsible for this ingenious patent, which 
should solve for many the problem and 
tedium ol extensive watering, whether for the 
suburban garden, the lawn, large landscape 
garden, the nursery, or greenhouse. The 
watering Operates through iron tubing with 
jets, through which the degree of spray can 
he regulated by various nozzles. The 
appliance can he concealed from view in the 
garden, or portable sets can be had if pre¬ 
ferred. A 50-feet length fitted to an ordinary 
hose or main can project a spray of about 
60 feet in either direction. No labour or 
skill is required, and the necessary change of 
direction is accomplished merely by turning 
a lever which controls the jets. The whole 
is a simple and inexpensive medium of 
securing substitute “ rain when you want it.” 


Correspondence. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants in vinery. 

(Reader.)—Where the roof of a vinery is 
much covered with Vine foliage there is little 
chance for anything to grow very successfully 
beneath. The best tilings would be hardy and 
half-hardy Ferns. Plants in a vinery need 
wafer frequently, and that is bad for the 
Grapes, as it creates a damp air which causes 
the berries to crack. If you prefer to have 
plants, then nothing will be better than 
Ferns. 

Astilbe (Spiraea) japonica in pots not 
flowering. 

(J.)—The plants should have lieen divided 
and planted out in a sunny border of good, 
rich soil for a couple of seasons. They will 
not go on flowering perpetually in pots with¬ 
out some recuperative treatment. Divide 
after the flowers have faded and plant out. 
allowing them to remain until they become 
strong clumps, then pot up again. When 
dividing, a large root may he cut into three 
or four portions. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning flowering shrubs. 

(A.)—Flowering shrubs should never be 
pruned more than is absolutely necessary, 
their beauty being always most apparent when 
they are allowed to grow in an unrestrained 
manner, flipping these delightful subjects 
into rounded form is a barbarous habit that 
should never be indulged in. In cases where 
a certain amount of cutting hack is 
indispensable, this should be effected imme¬ 
diately after the flowers have faded, so as 
to allow the new wood as lengthened a period 
of growth ns possible. Gutting out the new 
wood in the autumn and leaving the old 
would result in the shrubs being flowerless. 
or practically so, the following year. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying Nettles. 

(R. P.)—Next to clearing out the roots of 
Nettles, the best way is to have the tops cut 
off hard with a hoe so fast as they appear 
through the soil. No perennial weeds can 
long withstand this treatment. 
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Arum Lilies : Summer treatment. 


Notes of the Week. 


The exceptional dryness of the season 
should tempt every gardener to dispense with 
watering wherever possible, and in other 
ways to so regulate labour that a fuller 
measure of attention may be directed to those 
crops for which daily cultivation is quite 
essential. The Arum Lilies above named are 
among those things that have completed their 
season’s work, and will now be in the open. 
Some still incline to put the plants into 
trenches of rich soil, lifting anil potting 
them as early autumn approaches. There is 
no saving of labour in this ; rather does the 
planting out, lifting, and potting later on 
make work that might have been avoided, 
while the plants are occupying ground that 
might more usefully have been given to some¬ 
thing else. If to such things we say, without 
hesitation, that the plants lose by the bed¬ 
ding-out rather than gain, that they are 
bereft of the compact growth and rejuvenated 
appearance of others treated on the plan 1 
am about to recommend, together with the 
loss of an early flowering, then we have sub¬ 
stantial reasons why the wrong thing should 
not he done. 

Work then rest requires no argument of 
mine to prove its soundness. It is a natural 
law, needing no support, and which cannot 
be gainsaid. So with these Arums. They 
have completed their season's work, hence 
the most reasonable thing possible is to afford 
them a rest. This may be assured them by 
arranging them in stacks, so placing the pots 
on their sides that even the rainfall is pre¬ 
cluded from reaching the plants. In an hour 
or so many hundreds of plants may be so 
stacked, and, what is more, dismissed from 
the mind for at least two months, or even 
three, when the drying or resting process is 
taken in hand early, say, in May. To he able 
to dismiss from daily cultural routine any 
group of plants for throe months is a matter 
of no small moment per sc; a saving of 
labour whose value it would not be easy to 
assess. To do so, too, full of the knowledge 
that a benefit is being conferred on the plants, 
and that when reawakened they will prove 
more quicky responsive and provide an earlier 
and more profitable flowering, are but the 
due reward of rational work. In Nature 
these very plants are often roasted to the 
ground in summer under a very hot sun, 
springing into life anew with the autumn 
rains and the overflowing of rivers. The 


lesson is a useful one, while the fresh-look¬ 
ing plants of our cultivating on the resting 
system need no greater tribute. On tlie other 
hand, I have known much fire heat expended 
on the bedded-out plants to try and get them 
to flower at harvest festival time and later. 



The Loganberry. (See page 392.) 


The reason is not far to seek. Those bedded 
out have not root-fibres in proportion to leaf¬ 
age to support the usually gross-looking 
plants, while the rested examples, rooting 
anew immediately into the fresh soil when 
potted, go straight ahead and never look 
back. Of the value of the resting system 
1 know of nothing more convincing than a 
houseful of plants so treated, though the 
system is suited to the amateur’s dozen 
just as it is to the commercial man’s hundreds 
or thousands. In all my experience I have 
never found the drying-off treatment to fail. 

E. H. Jenkins. 
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Leiophyllum buxifolium. 

The Sand Myrtle is a pretty little plant 
and of neat growth, the small’, glossy, box¬ 
like foliage being very nice, even when not 
in flower. At the end of May it was 
covered with its fragrant flowers of a creamy- 
white colour, and looked well associated with 
Heaths, appreciating similar conditions. It 
is a very dwarf little shrub, not growing much, 
more than a foot high. O. C. C. 

Streptosolen (Browallia) Jamesoni. 

What a beautiful subject this Columbian 
shrub is for the cool greenhouse, where 
trained to a trellis or allowed to fall loosely 
across overhead bars its orange-coloured 
blossoms are seen to advantage ! Delightful 
as it is treated in this way, it is almost as 
effective when grown in large pots. Standard 
trained specimens are occasionally seen in 
beds in the open air during the summer, but 
only in districts where soil and climatic con¬ 
ditions are favourable. E, M. 

Ceanothus dentatus. 

In southern gardens this evergreen shrub is 
suitable for grouping on sunny banks in the 
open, where it may develop to its full extent. 
It is one of the hardiest and most popular of 
this genus, and deservedly so, for there are 
few hardy shrubs of greater beauty during 
May than well-flowered examples of this. I 
recently saw beautiful specimens loaded with 
bloom high up on a southern rocky slope, 
where the huge bushes revelled in sunshine 
and produced a gorgeous effect. The flowers 
are of a bright blue colour. G. M. 

An early wasps’ nest. 

While removing some soil from a heap in 
my garden on Saturday, June 11th, I dis¬ 
turbed some wasps. Not thinking about 
nests, I flicked off the wasps with my hat 
till they began to be very aggressive; then T 
saw a portion of their nest which I had 
uncovered. Young wasps were hatching. I 
destroyed the nest, which was only a few 
yards away from my vinery. I do not know 
what records are as regards earliness, but 
it seems to me to be very early in the season 
for a nest to be so advanced. G. G. B. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Paeonia lobata. 

Quite a brilliant splash of colour is made 
in the garden just now by this single Pteony, 
which almost rivals the Oriental Poppies in 
the vividness of its colouring. It is a fine, 
vigorous grower in good, rich loam, and is 
a good garden plant, though not so often 
grown as its merits would lead one to expect. 

N. L. 

Alyssum spinosum. 

This, one of the choicer Madworts, is of 
neat and compact growth, making close little 
■cushions of 6ilvery foliage which just now are 
spangled over with white or rosy flowers. It 
is of comparatively slow growth, but will in 
time attain a considerable size. It delights 
in a light and rather limy soil and a fairly 
dry position. It ripens plenty of seed, and 
can also be propagated from cuttings. 


Linum salsaloides. 

A charming plant at the present time is the 
above, falling over rocky places after the 
manner of the Alpine Phloxes. It. is essen¬ 
tially a plant for hot, dry, stony soils, where 
the roots may ramble freely. Of a sub- 
shrubby character, this little species requires 
all the sunshine we can give it in this 
country, and when so placed, established 
plants bloom profusely and are then very 
beautiful. The flowers are white, veined with 
pale purple, the little grassy leaves entirely 
obscured by the abundant flowers produced 
upon established plants. M. G. M. 

Autumn-sown Sweet Peas. 

Owing to the prolonged dry spell, autumn- 
raised plants will score heavily over the 
spring-sown seed, unless the latter have been 
well watered and otherwise attended to. The 
first few flowers opened just before the 
Chelsea Show, and for the past fortnight have 
been gorgeous—quite the best I have had for 
four years. On the other hand, spring-sown 
plants have suffered from drought, and the 
birds have spoiled very many buds. Seeds of 
the flowering plants referred to were sown on 
•September 28th, 1920. ('. T. 

Ampthill Gardens, Beds. 

Daph-.e Cneorum. 

This has occasionally a most disappointing 
habit of growing luxuriantly and blooming 
profusely for a few seasons and then 
suddenly, and for no apparent reason, dying 
right out. Tn one of the fine rock gardens in 
the Lake District two years ago I was admir¬ 
ing a magnificent clump of this some 6 feet 
across and a mass of flower,which appeared to 
be in rude health and had been doing well for 
years. This year when going over the same 
garden I asked the owner what had become 
of it, and learned that it had “ gone out.” 
as he expressed it, quite suddenly, and for 
no reason that he could see. There are few 
garden happenings more disappointing than 
such, but it is a disappointment all gardeners 
have to be prepared for. Occasionally some 
big, well-grown, healthy tree behaves in the 
season without anv apparent cause. 

N. L. 


Variegated foliage. 

Amateurs in general, and the present 
writer in particular, owe more than can be 
expressed to instruction and inspiration 
from “ W. R.’s” writings. Never have I 
found myself in more complete accord with 
his precepts than in his protest against the 
craze for variegated foliage (page 359). One 
does not regard anoemia as an agent 
enhancing beauty in the human subject; on 
the contrary, every effort is made to counter¬ 
act the mischief. Why, then, will florists 
perversely promote its equivalent—deficiency 
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of chlorophyll—in plants ? The few phanero¬ 
gams, i.e., flowering plants, which are 
normally devoid, or nearly so, of chlorophyll, 
are degenerates, either saprophytes like the 
Bird’s Nest (Neottia) or thorough-going para¬ 
sites like Dodder (Cuscuta), drawing nutri¬ 
ment from the store honestly accumulated 
by other plants by means of the chlorophyll 
in their foliage. Nevertheless, cordially as I 
endorse “ W. R.’s ” objection to variegated 
foliage, I venture to plead for one exception 
to the rule in this matter. The Golden 
Queen Holly, a variety of immemorial anti¬ 
quity, when well set with scarlet berries, is 
no unworthy companion and offset to the 
natural green type. Herbert Maxwell. 

-Monreith. 

Campanula tomentosa var. Maud Sandale. 

This likes a position where plenty of sun¬ 
shine can reach the foliage, such as the face 
of a retaining wall or a cleft between large 
rocks, where the roots have a cool and moist 
run. I saw this pretty and distinct Harebell 
recently in excellent condition growing among 
large boulders. The woolly grey growths are 
clothed with charming blue flowers, the whole 
hugging the warm lace of the weather-worn 
rock in a picturesque manner. E. M. 

Lewisia Howelli. /■ 

This is blooming freely with me at the 
beginning of June, each rosette throwing out 
several spiays of the pretty pinkish striped 
flowers. It is quite a showy plant, but always 
strikes one as looking a little too exotic to be 
quite in harmony in the ordinary rock garden. 
It is not difficult to grow, but moraine treat¬ 
ment—or a wall—is the safest for it, and a 
little lime in the compost seems to be appre¬ 
ciated. Winter wet is one of its dangers, 
and the placing of a pane of glass over it 
during the winter is a wise precaution. 

N. L. 

Anthericum Liiiastrum maximum. 

This fine form of St. Bernard’s Lily is in 
bloom now (beginning of June), the flowers 
being very much like miniature Madonna 
Lilies. It is very beautiful, and a group in 
flower is striking. Unfortunately the flowers 
last in beauty but a very short time, and for 
the rest of the year the plant is of no interest. 
Tt is one of those things which need to be 
associated with tall-growing subjects, which, 
while not interfering with it, will spread out 
and help to furnish the space when the short¬ 
lived blooming is past. Geum rivale 
Leonard’s var. makes a suitable companion, 
the growth being a little spreading without 
lieing too thick to prejudice the Anthericum, 
while both delight in cool and somewhat 
moist conditions and a free soil. Moreover, 
the flowers set each other off well. N. L. 

Finocchi, or Italian Fennel, 

is really a first-class vegetable when pro¬ 
perly grown, as those who have eaten it in 
Italy will agree. It is perfectly easy to culti¬ 
vate in England, taking about four months to 
come to perfection from seed. A succession is 
advisable, as it soon bolts if left standing 
after it is ready to cut, and when once the 
woody flowering stem rises, the whole plant 
becomes tough and worthless. The blanched 
stem is the part eaten—after the manner of 
celery—up to about 6 inches above the root, 
and these stems must be allowed plenty of 
room to swell by being thinned- if seeds are 
sown in the open. Care should be taken 
when earthing up to keep grit from getting 
among the stems. This vegetable is best 
eaten plain boiled, and if well grown is very 
sweet and tender. Finocchi will stand 
packing, as it is fairly solid, so it would lie 
useful for market if better known. 

East Yorks. Ruth Bickebsteth. 


July 2, It)21. 

Primula japonica at Chester. 

Early in June I saw a very fine lot tf 
Primulas in bloom in Dicksons’ nursery at 
Chester. These plants included many fine 
colours ; they were distinct and free, and a 
vast improvement on the older forms of P. 
japonica. Admirably adapted for cool and 
semi-shaded positions, no one can have too 
many, and when naturalised seedlings are 
freely produced. In the same nursery 1 
observed with pleasure some plants of an old 
favourite, P. Sieboldi Magenta Queen, a 
variety which is very - useful in the rook- 
garden. W. McG. 

Balmae. 

Canterbury Bells. 

The Canterbury Bells I am referring to are 
grown in my own district by a practical 
carpenter. The plants are growing in a 
border on one side of the centre path leading 
through his back garden, in which his car¬ 
penter’s shed is placed. He grew the plants 
from seeds sown last summer, and in the 
autumn planted them in clumps about 5 feet 
apart in not very rich soil, staking being 
done when flower spikes appeared this year. 
There are four distinct colours—white, rose, 
deep purple-blue, and light purple-blue. Not 
only are these plants of great size, but the 
individual flowers are, too. Hants. 

Helianthemums. 

In early summer these are among the most 
brilliant objects in the rock garden. Young 
plants are the most satisfactory, as they 
bloom freely and are more likely to stand the 
winter. They are not particularly hardy, 
and suffer badly in a severe winter. They 
are, however, so easily propagated from 
cuttings taken off with a heel that there is 
no difficulty in keeping a reserve supply. 
They can be had in white,' yellow, different 
shades of pink, red, and orange, and there 
are also double forms. Like the Cistus, to 
which they are allied, their flowers are fleet¬ 
ing, often dropping by midday if the sun is 
strong, but they are produced in such pro¬ 
fusion that each morning sees the plants 
covered with bloom again. N. L. 

Erinus alpinus. 

“ W. McG.” in Gardening Illustrated for 
June 18th raises the question if white or 
pink flowered seedlings of the purple type 
revert after their first season of flowering to 
the typical form. This is not my experience 
with plants cultivated in pots or planted out 
for seed production. Seeds of the type, the 
albino, the variety known as hirsutus or car- 
mineus, and a curious bluish form, all come 
remarkably true. Indeed, it is an exception 
to find a rogue among them, and no particular 
care is exercised to prevent intercrossing, 
batches of the various forms growing side by 
side. The white form, however, is the 
shortest lived, and carmineus the most 
beautiful, to my mind, and rather distinct by 
reason of hoary foliage also; it is apt to die 
out in the second year, whilst the type and the 
bluish form appear to lie indistinguishable 
where happily established, and if individual 
plants die out, their place is soon filled by 
self-sown seedlings. What really happens, I 
think, is that the white and carmine forms 
do not seed so freely and require a little more 
care in their early stages, and are probably 
swamped and choked out of existence by the 
more vigorous seedlings of the type in a semi¬ 
wild or naturalised state. A naturalised 
colony of the white form under my notice a 
few years ago reproduced itself perfectly true 
and showed no sign of reversion; but it never 
assumed the vigour of a colony of the typical 
form near by, from accidental albino seed¬ 
lings, from which the white-flowered colony 
was first established. W. E. Th. I. 
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Codonopsis ovata. 

I saw a fine bushy plant of this in full 
bloom on Dr. Wallace’s rock garden, East 
Grinstead, on June 9th. The distinct bell¬ 
shaped flowers are borne on graceful stems 
each lj feet in height, and at once arrest 
attention on account of their beautiful 
metallic blue shade. The great attraction, 
however, is the interior of the drooping bell, 
which is marked with purple, black, and 
yellow. When the young shoots are broken 
they emit a rather unpleasant odour, but this 
should not deter anyone from growing this 
graceful and distinct plant. E. M. 

The Common Musk. 

In reply to your correspondent “ Wood- 
hastwick,” I think the reason this is less 


grown than formerly is because Musk all over 
the country appears to have lost its sweet 
scent. It certainly has in this garden, 
although the plants here were formerly sweet, 
and no other strain has ever been introduced 
here. I first noticed this loss of scent about 
eight years or nine years ago, and I have 
never met with a plant of sweet Musk since ! 
I Temember a correspondence in some garden- 
ing paper on this subject at about the same 
date. R. Bickersteth (C’ottingham). 

Linaria aquitriloba. 

This is one of the daintiest and prettiest 
little plants I have seen for a long time. I 
first grew it as an edging plant last year, but 
when visiting Mr. Hanburv’s rock garden at 


Brockhurst, E. Grinstead, one day and see¬ 
ing how it revelled in a shady aperture in the 
rocks I transferred part of the stock to a 
shady wall, merely laying the plants along 
the top and between the blocks of stone. The 
little purple flowers are as plentiful as those 
of the Balearic Sandwort, and the thread¬ 
like growths are spreading freely over the 
face of the wall. M. 


The Fire Bush (Embothrium coccineum) 
in Sussex. 

Growing entirely in the open, I saw a 
lovely bush of this on May 20th in a famous 
garden near East Grinstead, Sussex. It 
looked the picture of health, and had 
reached a height of from 5 feet to 6 feet, 


almost every twig being terminated by a 
raceme of the brilliant crimson-scarlet flower. 
The Fire Bush is a good name for this, for 
I know no open-air tree or shrub of such a 
rich colour. When happily placed it is very 
beautiful, and although it has for some years 
been grown in Cornish gardens, this is the 
first really good example I have come across 
in this part growing in the open. I know of 
other plants beautiful in their way, but they 
are invariably trained to a wall, and there¬ 
fore not seen at their best. The position, I 
noticed, was shaded part of the day by tall 
Wellingtonias growing near, and the roots 
are kept heavily mulched. The Fire Bush 
comes from Chili, the home of so many of 
our valuable shrubs, and was introduced by 
Wm. Lobb in 1846. Sussex. 


Indoor Plants. 


Sempervivum Haworthi. 

I enclose two photos of a plant that I 
cannot find out the name of, but think it must 
be a Seduin. The stem is marked rather like 
a snake, the blossoms are in colour canary 
yellow, and the leaves a fleshy, shiny green. 
I send you a small sample of each. I have 
had the plant for.some twenty years and 
this is the first time it has blossomed. It 
stood in the greenhouse for years, nobody 
taking much notice of it, sometimes watered, 
sometimes not; but this spring it was a case 
of “ kill or cure,” and it was repotted and 
looked after, and with this result! (Young 
ones had been taken away from the base of 
the stem previously.) The length of tallest 
stem to the base oT the leaves is 24 inches, and 
from there to the tip of the blossoms 32 inches. 
The photo was taken before it was fully out, 
so as to show some buds. If you can give 
me any information as to the name and treat¬ 
ment of plant, so as to encourage more 
blossoms, I shall be much obliged, and if you 
do not care to put the picture in your paper, 
will you kindly return the photos to me? 

M. C. Jones. 

Many years ago this plant used to be 
grown in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens at Chiswick, and was used in beds 
of succulents during the summer months. 

T.- 

-This very showy, succulent plant is 

much more commonly seen on the Continent 
in nurseries where Cacti and plants of similar 
cultural requirement are specialised in and 
as a room plant in the windows of people with 
a fondness for curious plants. I believe it 
was originally distributed by Messrs. Haage 
and Schmidt, of Erfurt, and was occasionally 
to be met with in England during the days 
when the Cactus Society flourished, but now 
one has to search for this and allied plants 
111 botanical gardens and the remnants of 
former collections of succulents which linger 
here and there in private gardens. 

The culture adopted for Rochea (Crassula) 
falcata, which is still fairly frequently met 
with, will grow Sempervivum Haworthi to 
perfection. Young basal growths, taken off 
with a little root, or as a cutting, which roots 
readily in dry, sandy soil, potted into small, 
well-drained pots in fibrous loam, a little old 
mortar rubble and sand, and carefully- 
watered, soon make nice young plants, which 
should be wintered free from frost in a light 
place. In the following spring these should 
be moved on into larger nots in a similar soil 
mixture to which a little dry and almost 
pulverised cowdung has been added, and 
when these pots are well filled with roots, a 
certain proportion of these should throw up 
flower spikes in June or July and unfold 
their handsome, bright golden flowers in pro¬ 
fusion. No great heat is required for these 
plants, but plenty of sunlight and very 
sparing and careful watering during the 
winter months. \V. E. Th. I. 


Winter flowering plants in summer 
quarters. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact that in 
the time of a plenitude of flowers in the garden 
and under glass there is a necessity for all 
who have greenhouses to give attention to 
plants now growing on for flowering later on. 
Many of these plants are at present in what 
are commonly spoken of as cold frames, but 
the term is ambiguous, as most of these 
structures are on the sunniest side of the 
garden, in order that the plants grown 
therein during winter and early spring shall 
receive the most shelter. It is important, 
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however, that shade should be given. The 
lights In most, cases are temporarily dispensed 
with, as, if left on, even with what ventila¬ 
tion it is possible to afford, they would 
engender a heat that the bulk of the subjects 
does not need, nor would be able to stand, 
without very debilitating effects manifesting 
themselves. Particularly is this essential in 
the case of soft-wooded subjects like Primulas 
and Cinerarias, also Cyclamens, which cannot 
be subjected to heat all the day. Shade as 
well as sun is needful for robust, healthy 
growth. Other plants which are at present 
either standing out of doors or in frames, 
like Azaleas, Heaths, Boronias, and similar 
hard-wooded subjects, must in very hot 
weather be well attended to in the matter of 
water. Not only in a dry time, but even 
when rain falls, there is a possibility of the 
plants suffering if sufficient moisture is not 
given to thoroughly wet the balls of soil. The 
cause of hard-wooded plants failing to bloom 
is frequently due to neglect to give them 
enough water during the summer. 

Townsman. 


Calceolarias herbaceous. 

Few florist flowers can compare with these 
for variety of colour, and few plants call 
for more cultural skill to obtain such grand 
specimens as those exhibited at the Chelsea 
Show at the end of May. By the date they 
pass out of flower it is time to sow the seed 
for next year’s display. The first necessity 
is to procure your seed from a reliable source, 
('lean pans and pots are essential, and to 
this may be added drainage, no plant resent¬ 
ing being waterlogged more than the 
Calceolaria. 

The soil for the seed pan or pot should 
Ije passed through a J>-incli sieve, pressed 
moderately firm, with quite a level surface. 
Sprinkle with a little silver sand, and water 
with a very fine rose can a couple of hours 
before distributing the tiny seeds as evenly as 
possible, finishing off with a little more sand 
or very fine soil. Place a piece of glass or 
slate over the pan, and stand in a cool, 
shady place, indoors or outside, when within 
a fortnight good seed should have ger¬ 
minated. Keep the surface moist by daily 
sprinkling, and as soon as the second leaf is 
made prick off into other pans made up of 
similar soil, keeping close for a few days and 
protecting from the sun, after which admit 
plenty of air and keep the surroundings 
moist. A close or dry atmosphere generates 
greenfly and thrip respectively, so an eye 
must be kept on the plants from the first. 
Slight fumigations two or three evenings in 
succession should rid them of these pests, 
which quickly cripple the plants beyond 
recovery. Before crowding takes place trans¬ 
fer each plant to pots 3 inches or 4 inches in 
diameter, according to size, lifting out singly 
with a large label and taking every care of 
the roots, also leaves, which are very brittle 
and soon get disfigured. Pot fairly firm, 
using as a compost three parts good fibrous 
loam with an addition of equal parts of 
one-year-old leaf-soil and well-decayed 
manure, with sufficient sand to ensure the 
free passage of water. 

A shallow pit or frame is the best position, 
and this facing north, keeping the plants 
near the glass and closing for a few days 
until the roots begin to work afresh, the pots 
resting on coal or coke ashes. See that slugs 
do not worry them. As the roots reach the 
drainage transfer to 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
repotting into 7-inch and 8-inch pots 
respectively, in which they may flower. The 
plants should Ire watered in with a fine rose 
can after each potting, carefully shading 
from the sun up to the end of September, or 
even a week or so later, should the succeeding 
month prove very bright, as it so often does. 
The ventilation shouhl not Ire much reduced 
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during the night up to that period. Keep 
the plants in these pits as long as possible, 
and during the winter a shelf within a foot 
or so of the glass roof will keep the plants 
sturdy, only applying artificial heat in case 
of much frost, a few degrees not affecting 
them. Much judgment as to watering is 
required at all times, as the roots are very 
fine. When the pots become full of roots and 
the plants require a little assistance, the 
stimulant must not be too strong; clear scot 
water much diluted will build up dark-green 
foliage, a forerunner to stout spikes of flowers, 
which will require neat stakes, tying the 
shoots out carefully, as they quickly snap off. 
Pinch out the points of any plant likely to 
run up weakly, fumigate the house before 
the flowers begin to expand, and shade from 
the sun again as soon as M arch comes round. 
A light spray with the syringe overhead of 
an afternoon while in flower will refresh the 
plijnts. J. M. 


Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 

The pendulous habit of these fits them 
either for window-boxes or baskets, and if 
one will go to the trouble of growing them 
in large pots or tubs, they will serve a useful 
purpose as wall coverings, while in some 
warm and sheltered districts they are planted 
out and trained over house fronts, where they 
sometimes last for years. They revel in a 
sunny position and grow so freely that plants 
struck in spring cover baskets or boxes with 
a profusion of blossoms in summer and early 
autumn. Midlander. 


Poinsettia (Euphorbia) pulcherrima. 

A good batch of these that are well rooted 
in 60-size pots will now be placed in 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots, according to their strength 
A suitable compost consists of good fibrous 
loam, a little leaf-mould, dried cow manure, 
and silver sand. When potted, the plants are 
placed in a frame, shaded, and frequently 
sprayed over until they become established, 
after which use no shade and aim at develop¬ 
ing stocky, short-jointed growths. When the 
pots are well filled with roots weak liquid 
manure occasionally is very beneficial. 
Endeavour to retain the leaves down to the 
pot level. 


Two good half-hardy shrubs for 
the greenhouse. 

In view of the fuel difficulty, 1 have at 
various times expressed in these columns the 
opinion that there may be a revival of the 
interest which was at one time shown in half- 
hardy shrubs for greenhouse and conserva¬ 
tory decoration. My views appear to find 
corroboration in the fact that Messrs. 
Dicksons, Chester, have a large number of 
these useful things in one of their green¬ 
houses. Among others, I noticed the 
Japanese Hawthorn (Raphiolepis ovata), a 
shrub of a low, spreading habit and with 
sweet-scented white flowers, which are freely 
produced. It. ovata is evergreen, and ought 
not to be crowded by other plants. Other 
useful sorts are R. indica and R. salicifolia. 
Another old acquaintance was noted in 
Sophora tetraptera, or, as it was labelled in 
the nursery at Chester, Edwardsia tetraptera. 
Familiarly known as the New Zealand 
Laburnum. S. tetraptera is a very graceful 
plant, and is most, useful for pots in unheated 
houses. S. microphylla has much to recom¬ 
mend it, and its foliage is more finely divided 
and the flowers are smaller than in S. tetrap¬ 
tera. It may be said that both the Sophoras 
and the Raphiolepises ought to succeed well 
enough in the open in the south or in gardens 
in Scotland which are favoured in respect of 
situation and climate. 


TREES 8 SHRUBS. 


Helianthemum Tuberaria. 

This is one of the few of this genus which 
do not sprawl about. It forms a compact 
tuft of small, hairy, Plantain-like leaves, 
from which appear in succession—for the 
greater part of the summer—slender spikes 
of lemon-yellow flowers. For a raised posi¬ 
tion on the rock garden this is a very desir¬ 
able plant. E. M. 

Azalea amaena var. Hexe. 

This is a very handsome shrub for the open 
air. A few plants here are now covered with 
blooms of a pleasing deep crimson shade. It 
is evergreen, and has withstood several 
winters, but I have never seen it in such 
beautiful condition. Masses of Azalea amoena 
have been gorgeous this year, but the 
magenta colour of the flowers does not appeal 
to everyone. Massed near groups of Berlieris 
stenophylla the effect has, however, been 
gorgeous and lasting. Only a few days ago. 
when visiting Mr Hanbury’s rook garden at 
Brockhurst, East. Grinstead, I was amazed at 
the brilliant effect produced by small groups 
of this most valuable shrub. E. M. 

Dwarf Azaleas. 

Azaleas are, at the present time, in full 
bloom in the open, and this reminds me that, 
these plants are admirably adapted for wprk 
in the greenhouse earlier in the year, more 
especially the smaller growing forms which 
have, as well, smaller flowers. Unfortu¬ 
nately, as in other cases, propagation by 
grafting is common among Azaleas, and it 
is no uncommon experience for such plants 
to collapse unexpectedly when they may have 
been hurried rather quickly. There does not 
appear to be any reason why plants on their 
own roots cannot be made available, for 
cuttings are not difficult to strike, while 
layering is a safe and sure method of pro¬ 
pagation. Among the-dwarf forms 'may be 
mentioned A. obtusa and, of course, its white 
form, A. amoena, A. calyciflora. with many 
hybrids, these being for the most part the 
progeny of A. amoena and the various forms 
of the Indian section. All are of neat habit, 
bushy and free flowering, and lend themselves 
in a special degree to greenhouse and con¬ 
servatory decoration in the early spring. 

A Scottish Gardener. 

The Blue Ash (Fraxinus quadrangulata). 

There are a great many hardy species of 
Ash, most of which are very distinct Irom the 
British tree, one of the most interesting 
being the one under notice, for it possesses 
the peculiarity of its young wood being 
square, and even on old wood distinct, angles 
are noticeable. It is a native of the Central 
United States, where it grows to a height .f 
70 feet or more, with a trunk 2 feet or 3 feet 
in diameter. Although introduced as long 
ago as 1823. it is still uncommon, and really 
well-grown trees are rare. The leaves are 
each 12 inches or more long, and made up of 
an indefinite number of leaflets up to eleven. 
The flowers have nothing to commend them, 
but the timber is of excellent quality. This 
recommendation, therefore, warrants it being 
chosen for positions in parks and planta¬ 
tions, where not only will it add to the 
interest of the arboreal vegetation, but in 
course of time may become a source of profit. 
By including these out-of-the-way trees in 
parks a great deal may be done towards 
making such places more interesting than 
when a few common trees only are planted, 
whilst from a commercial standpoint nothing 
is lost. Like other Ashes, it thrives in good 
loamy soil that is on the moist side D. 


W. McG. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens 


Saxifraga Mira. 


This addition to the genus gained an award 
of merit on March 22nd last, and is probably 
one of the most distinct hybrids which so far 
have seen the light. It "is of the late Mr. 
larrer’s raising, its parentage being some¬ 
what obscure or perhaps a little involved. 
Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, who ex¬ 
hibited the plant on the occasion named, 
kindly informs me that, at Mr. Farrer’s 
Craven Nursery, S. Mira carried a label 
S. Lapeyrousei x S. lilacina,” while in 
his book, “In a Yorkshire Garden,” Mr. 
tarrer speaks of a queer little seedling the 
i-esult of crossing “ S. media and S. oppositi- 
tolia.” This latter is certainly the more 
probable parentage of S. Mira, since, while 
there is not an atom of evidence of the in¬ 
fluence of the first-named cross, there is much 
in foliage and in other wavs that might be 


attributed to the last-named parents, particu¬ 
larly the foliage characteristics so suggestive 
of a modification of S. media, the squat 
flowers also suggestive of S. oppositifolia in¬ 
fluence. In any case, the pink-flowered S. 
Mira is charming, and one trusts it will 
prove as amiable and easy of increase as it is 
good and distinct. There is a more intensely 
coloured form, too, with almost crimson 
flowers, and which serves to strengthen the 
idea that S. media and S. oppositifolia are 
the most likely parents of a novelty which 
this spring has excited not a little interest. 

E. II. Jenkins. 

- Since the advent of Saxifraga Irvingi 

many hardy plant-lovers and growers have 
been trying to obtain other pink-flowered 
Kabschia Saxifragas, and, judging from the 
results obtained by Messrs. Prichard, of 
‘ hristchurch, and Mr. Jenkins, of Surbiton, 
we may expect to see many good plants on the 
market before long. As far, however, as 
brilliance of colour is concerned, the palm for 
the present must go to Saxifraga Mira, a 
hybrid of somewhat uncertain parentage, 
raised by the late Mr. Reginald Farrer, and 
for which Messrs. Clarence Elliott, Ltd., of 
the Six Hills Nursery, obtained an award of 
merit at a recent meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. 


The plant, as obtained from the Clapham 
Nursery, bore a label which conjectured that 
the plant might be the offspring of Sax. 
Lapeyrousei, itself a hybrid between Sax. 
media and Saxifraga aretioides, and Saxi¬ 
fraga lilacina. As, however, it seems diffi¬ 
cult to believe that a yellow hybrid Saxifraga 
and a rosy lilac one between them should pro¬ 
duce a plant like Saxifraga Mira, and, as 
Mr. Farrer himself confesses more than once 
in his books to a great carelessness in record¬ 
ing his crosses, 1 think it far more likely 
that the parentage of this most welcome ijew- 
comer is Saxifraga scardica x S. lilacina, 
an attempt to cross which Mr. Farrer twice 
mentions in his book, “ My Rock Garden.” 
On page 124, whilst writing of Sax. scardica, 
Mr. Farrer states: " S. scardica seems a 
very vigorous doer, and thrives with an 


decent kindness. I am trying to make it 
carry seed of different coloured Saxifragas, 
and especially of my beloved S. lilacina.” 
Again, on page 133 of the same book, Mr. 
Farrer writes: “ S. lilacina ought to cross 
with the other Kabscliias, and bring its un¬ 
usual lilac into a race with larger growth and 
flowers. I am trying it this year with S. 
scardica, carefully picking off all the anthers 
of S. scardica and then secluding the fertilised 
blooms in a frame by themselves, so as, at 
all events, to do what I can towards securing 
purity.” Judging, then, from these two 
statements, from Mr. Farrer's long and 
frequent absences whilst searching the hills 
of the world for further treasures for our 
gardens, and Mr. Farrer’s well-known habit 
of relying too much upon an unusually good 
memory, I am personally much more inclined, 
taking the whole character of the new plant 
into consideration, to believe Mira to be the 
offspring of the Grecian species, Sax. scardica, 
and the Himalayan species, Sax. lilacina. 
notwithstanding the old nursery label, which 
might easily have been misplaced by some 
careless nursery assistant. 

Saxifraga Mira is a good and thrifty 
grower, no more difficult than S. scardica 
and tolerant of more exposure to sun than 
S. lilacina, the influence of which plant is 


evident in the rosette formation of Mira and 
in the rich, rosy lilac colour of its flowers, 
which are, however, carried on stems of an 
inch or more in length and in twos and threes, 
as in S. scardica, whilst those of S. lilacina 
are short-stemmed and solitary. Saxifraga 
Mira has already produced a still richer 
coloured offspring in the Six Hills Nursery, 
and as both are far less liable to the quick 
fading of the colour, which is such a regret¬ 
table drawback in S. Irvingi, so delightful 
in the bud and so washy in the open flower, 
a fault shared in a less degree by S. lilacina, 
that much may be expected from S. Mira 
and its possible progeny. 

Waiter E. Th. Ingwersen. 


Tanakea radicans. 

One does not often come across this modest 
Alpine, but it is quite an interesting little 
plant for a shady part of the rock garden in 
rather peaty soil on a sandy loam with plenty 
of stone. It has leathery leaves and small 
white flowers something of the Spirrea type. 
It creeps along the ground, and where it is 
happy grows fairly quickly, but without 
becoming a nuisance. It can easily be in¬ 
creased from the runners which it sends out. 

N. L. 


Oxalis enneaphylla. 

Barring O. adenophylla, Oxalis ennea¬ 
phylla is the best of the genus for the rock 
garden or border. It is a lovely, low-growing 
plant only a few inches high, with charming 
foliage and glistening white flowers. The 
variety O. e. rosia is a great favourite. I 
understand that one or two other varieties 
exist in the parts of the Falkland Islands and 
Patagonia, where O. enneaphylla comes from, 
but it is questionable if any will rival the 
white or rose form in our affections. I have 
found O. enneaphylla easy to grow in light 
soil, but it. appears to prefer a little shade, 
unless given plenty of water in dry weather. 

Ess. 


Fragrant plants in the paved path. 

For planting between the stones of the paved 
pathway there is nothing better than some of 
the fragrant plants. It is needless to enter 
into detail of the plants whicli may be so 
utilised, but the Thymes may be mentioned as 
invaluable, especially the smaller species and 
varieties, for there'is nothing better than the 
tiny but highly perfumed Mentha Requieni 
(syn. Thymus corsicus). It is difficult to 
keep these paved paths free from grass and 
weeds if the joints are left open, and I would 
suggest cementing the joints, only leaving a 
sufficient number of openings for the plants 
desired. This will save an immense amount 
of work in the future, and if more plants are 
desired, additional openings can be easily- 
made. S. Arnott. 

Dianthus alpinus. 

I saw this, one of the loveliest of Alpine 
Pinks, doing well in the rock gardens in 
Ambleside recently, the tufts covered with the 
large flowers and looking the picture of 
health. The stony soil, giving ample 
drainage, and the climatic conditions of the 
district suit it so well that it is grown without 
any special care whatever. In less favoured 
districts moraine treatment and regular top- 
dressings seem necessary to keep it in vigour, 
and even then it is not always a success. It 
is such a gem, however, that it is worth 
taking a lot of trouble with, giving it the 
best place in the rock garden. When in 
flower it is a satisfying spectacle for the most 
exacting alpine gardener. Most of the 
Dianthus family like lime, but this seems to 
be one of the few which are an exception to 
the general rule. A. 
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FRUIT. 

Profitable Plums and Damsons 


While the cultivation of Plums and 
Damsons in this country is devoted mainly 
to the varieties adapted for cooking or 
preserving, the growing of dessert Plums, 
or Gages, can be carried on profitably under 
special conditions. These, however, are so 
seldom found that it is desirable that in¬ 
tending growers should experiment cautiously 
before planting on a commercial scale in 
other than proved districts. In some cases 
the return from Plums and Damsons is even 
greater than that derived from Apples, but 
there are many plantations which, because 
they have been injudiciously planned, can 
never be made profitable. 

Where Plums can be grown successfully 
they are particularly useful to the small 
cultivator. Their profitable life, it is true, 
is considerably shorter than that of Apples, 
but they crop earlier, most varieties giving 
a paying yield in the sixth or seventh instead 
of the eighth or tenth year, as is the case 
with Apples. Profitable Plum-growing 
demands the right conditions of soil and 
aspect, proper choice of varieties, and varia¬ 
tion of these according to local conditions. 
Those who desire guidance as to choice 
should consult the Ministry’s leaflet No. 350, 
where particular recommendations are made 
for special districts. Varieties of proved 
repute in certain areas may very well be 
equally successful elsewhere, but where the 
value or success of a variety has not been 
established definitely it is always wise to 
plant only a small number for trial at first 
and to confine general planting to stocks of 
ascertained worth. Among standard com¬ 
mercial varieties of Plums the following are 
specially recommended :—Czar, Persliore 
(yellow and purple), and Victoria. To 
ensure success in the cultivation of Plum 
trees, proper 

Pruning 

is essential. This is simple once the object 
and the means of attaining it are clearly 
understood. As the tree develops the main 
object of pruning changes. For the first four 
or five years the aim should be to produce a 
vigorous, upright tree, with strong limbs 
capable of supporting a heavy crop, and so 
spaced as to favour cultural operations. 
When that has been attained, and not before, 
the chief endeavour should be to maintain 
the tree in health and productiveness. The 
following is an outline of the process. During 
winter the leading shoot is cut to a bud just 
above the height at which the branches are 
intended to originate. If this has not been 
done in the nursery it may be effected at the 
time of planting, but if the tree is not found 
tall enough it is allowed to extend until it 
has made sufficient growth, all side-shoots 
being shortened to a few buds. The lowest 
branch should not be less than 3 feet from 
the ground, as this aids cultivation. Should 
side-shoots occur at this point they are cut 
to an upward bud a few inches from the 
main stem, all other side-shoots being 
removed. By the following winter a number 
of growths will have appeared, and from 
these the three strongest, evenly disposed 
around the stem, are selected to form the 
main limbs. These three limbs are now- 
shortened to an upward bud 9 inches or a 
foot from the main stem, and all others are 
cut out. During pruning in the subsequent, 
two or three winters well-placed branches 
are shortened to two-thirds of their length 
so as to increase their number, not more than 
two being permitted to originate together, 
the rest being cut clean out. Once a tree is 
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formed the leaders are not shortened unless 
it is necessary to maintain growth, but the 
branches are thinned out, so as to admit sun 
and air and permit the ripening of the buds 
and the perfecting of the fruit. All crossing, 
badly placed, or diseased branches are 
removed. 

When the fruit is intended for disposal in 
the wholesale markets as few varieties as 
possible should be chosen, and only those 
which are best known. The succession should 
be arranged so as to prolong picking. Where, 
how’ever, the grower: sells direct to retailers, 
it is essential to maintain a regular supply, 
and varieties locally preferred should have 
chief consideration. Owing to their very 
early bearing, comparatively short life, and 
liability to disease, Plums are grown largely 
as “ fillers ” either on grass or cultivated 
land. In the latter case their life may be 
shorter, but heavier crops are obtained. 

Class of Soil. 

If Plums are the principal crop, cultivated 
land is preferable, because manure is more 
easily applied and the yield is heavier, except 
in some strong soils in the west of England 
where Plums do quite well on grass. Plums 
will thrive in a shallower soil than Apples 
and Pears, but many of the chief market 
varieties are somewhat fastidious, both as to 
the situation and the nature of the ground 
on /which they will grow. Calcareous and 
marly soils of the heavier kinds prove favour¬ 
able to Plum-growing, but in all cases due 
regard must be paid to the peculiarities of 
individual varieties. As a general rule, the 
greatest care must be taken to avoid low, 
damp sites and frost-holes. The best situa¬ 
tions are slopes, where there are usually 
ample drainage and air circulation. Other 
necessary conditions are shelter from north 
and east winds. 

The planting of large blocks of a single 
variety should be avoided, as many Plums 
are self-sterile. Varieties that come into 
bloom at the same time should be inter- 
planted. At the present moment, as growers 
know to their cost, certain Plums are 
threatened seriously by Silver Leaf, against 
which due precautions must be taken. A 
description of this disease and of the best 
methods to combat it will be found in 
Leaflet No. 302, which should be in the hands 
of every Plum-grower. 


Trees in successional houses, 

where the fruit is swelling, must Ire 
well supplied with water, and where 
the trees are carrying a heavy crop give 
liquid manure. Make free use of the 
syringe as long as possible to keep down red 
spider. As the fruits approach ripeness, 
ventilate freely, leaving the top ventilators 
open a little at night. 


Melons in frames. 

Pits and frames recently occupied with 
bedding plants may now be filled-with melons, 
but a little bottom heat is essential to the 
setting and ripening of the fruits. Make up 
a bed of sweet manure and leaves in equal 
proportions, and on this arrange a ridge of 
retentive loam with which a little mortar 
rubble and wood ashes have been incor¬ 
porated. Ram the soil firmly, and directly 
the bed is warmed through the plants may 
be set out. Choose varieties that set freely 
and ripen quickly. Admit a little air in the 
morning on bright days, gradually increasing 
the amount as the sun gains power. Syringe 


the plants freely at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and then close the frames. Feed 
the roots moderately when the fruits are 
swelling, but when they are ripening use 
clean water and only sufficient to prevent 
flagging of the leaves. 


Raspberries. 

Thin out the growths pushing up from the 
stools of autumn-fruiting Raspberries, dis¬ 
pensing with the weakest and very strongest, 
as, unlike the summer fruiters, it is those ol 
medium strength which yield the heaviest 
crop. The suckers on the summer-fruiting 
varieties, except those close at home or near 
to the stools, should be cut out with a hoe. 
If those left are very numerous, dispense with 
the weakest. 


Apple Annie Elizabeth. 

This fine apple was the subject of a 
eulogistic note in ' a recent issue of 
Gardening Illustrated, and I write to join 
in the praise which your correspondent gives 
it. 1 grow' it in my London garden in bush 
form, and it is very satisfactory—a good 
grower and cropper, though not having 
specially heavy crops in any one year. 
Because of its upright habit of growth it can 
be planted closer than some other varieties. 

N. L. 


Apple Newton Wonder. 

This Apple is showing well for fruit this 
year; indeed, I find it a very consistent 
cropper. I grow it as a bush and use the 
fruit chiefly for cooking, but when kept some 
time it is quite good for dessert and comes in 
very well when the choicer varieties are 
scarce. I often wonder that bush Apple trees 
are not grown more commonly in the smalt 
villa gardens which abound in all large 
towns. Few gardens, even of the modern 
villa, are too small to have a bush or two of 
this fine Apple. It is wonderful what a fine 
crop a well-tended bush Apple will give. 

NoBTn London. 


The Loganberry. 

The Loganberry is a very fine Blackberry, 
the result of crossing an American Blackberry 
with a Raspberry. The Bramble habit is 
maintained, though modified by the smoother 
and dwarfer habit of the Raspberry. The 
fruits are large, of rich colour and flavour, 
and borne in good clusters on side-shoots. 
The Blackberry and Raspberry flavours are 
intermingled. When hardly ripe the fruits 
are very useful for tarts or for preserving, or 
when fully ripe are sweet and nice for dessert. 
When used as dessert they should be clipped 
from the plant with short stems. The ripen¬ 
ing season is the end of July and early 
August, much, however, depending on the 
situation. 

Cultivation. —The plants should be at 
least 6 feet apart, as later they grow very 
strongly, the long, summer shoots being tied 
up to stout stakes standing 8 feet out of the 
ground and fixed on each side in the centre 
of the plant, or the plants may be set out 
against a warm fence or wires stretched-along 
the row in place of stakes. The topmost wire 
should not be less than 6 feet from the ground. 
Before planting take out a trench some 2 feet 
or 3 feet wide, remove the top spit, and fork 
some good manure into the bottom, replacing 
the soil dug out and planting firmly. A 
warm, sunny position should always be 
selected, so that the fruit and wood may ripen 
well. In hot weather a mulch of long 
manure may be placed about and over the 
roots. The old fruiting wood should be cut 
out each year to allow room for the next, 
year's fruiting canes. These should in the 
winter be shortened back to the height of the 
stakes on the wire. A. G. 
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O RCHID S. 

The Butterfly Orchid (Oncidium Papilio). 


Of this, one of the most remarkable plants 
ever introduced, a distinct variety named 
Charlesworthi was shown at the recent Chelsea 
Show. Another famous variety is known as 
Sanderte, which received an Award of Merit a 
few years ago. The type was sent to this coun¬ 
try from Trinidad in 1824, and for some years 
it was not cultivated with any great success. 
The peculiar shape of the flower suggests the 
specific name of Papilio or Butterfly. The 
dorsal sepal and petals are long and narrow, 
reddish crimson, and usually erect, while the 
sepals are drooping, chestnut brown, with 
transverse yellow bars. The lip is large and 
flat and canary yellow, broadly margined with 
bright red. O. Papilio is closely allied to 


bracket or a shelf, while wire handles can be 
attached to the pans and then suspended 
about 2 feet from the roof. Any repotting is 
done when the new growth is an inch or two 
high. Pans are the most suitable receptacles, 
and they should be filled to one-half of their 
depth with drainage. The rooting medium 
consists of any good quality fibre or peat, with 
a sprinkling of clean chopped Sphagnum moss. 
Press the soil fairly firm, and elevate it 
slightly above the rim. For a few weeks the 
water supply must be moderate, but as root 
action and growth increase, the moisture at 
the base may also be increased. Overpotting 
must be avoided, for these Oncidiums will 
succeed with very little soil; moreover, if the 



Miltonia Venus var. Fascination. 


0. Kramerianum, another interesting species 
discovered by Warscewicz in Ecuador in 1852. 
Both require the same kind of treatment, and 
they produce their flowers at various periods 
of the year. The mode of flowering is some¬ 
what different from that of other Oncidiums. 
Instead of the blooms being produced in 
panicles or racemes, as in O. varicosum, they 
are borne singly, as in some of the Mande- 
vallias, and as one flower decays, another 
takes its place, the succession being kept up 
for some weeks according to the health of the 
plant. This fact is often the cause of 
deterioration, for many amateurs allow the 
plants to continue flowering until they are 
nearly exhausted, and then it is most 
difficult for them to recover. 

Culture. 

Both the Orchids mentioned are warm- 
house subjects, and the best position is a 


pans are on the small side the plants are 
more likely to retain their vitality and not 
lose their roots during the winter. When the 
pseudo-bulbs are fully matured, the amount 
of water needed is small, but enough ought 
to be afforded to keep the leaves and pseudo¬ 
bulbs in a rigid condition. T. B. 


Albino Odontoglossums. 

During recent years this group of Odonto¬ 
glossums has become exceedingly popular, 
their free flowering rendering them valuable 
either for providing cut bloom or as decora¬ 
tive plants. The purity of the white ground 
colour of the flowers and the clear yellow 
blotches give them a pleasing effect. O. 
crispum xanthotes appeared several years ago 
among an importation of the type, and later 
on more plants arrived, the best of which 
were selected for breeding. O. crispum 


xanthotes is now quite common, and has been 
largely shown by Messrs. Charlesworth and 
others. Two good forms of O. xanthotes are 
('harlesworthi and Cooksoni. These were 
united, the result being pure albinos, while 
the plants also possessed strong constitutions. 
When O. xanthotes was crossed with an albino 
form of O. Pescatorei, it produced the beauti¬ 
ful O. xanthotes Armainvillierense, and then 
we have the charming O. xanthotes eximium, 
altogether a pretty series of albinos that ought; 
to find a place in every collection. They 
need exactly the same treatment as other 
Odontoglossums of the crispum type, and 
should never be grown in a high temperature. 
They usually flower during the spring and 
early summer, and a few weeks after the 
spikes are removed any repotting should Ire 
done. A few partly decayed Oak or Beech 
leaves added to the usual mixture are often an 
advantage, especially if the plants are not in 
a thriving condition. The roots must be kept 
more or less moist throughout the vear. 

__ * B. 

Miltonia Venus var. Fascination, 

This, the result of crossing Miltonia 
vexillaria Memoria G. D. Owen and M. 
Phalrenopsis, was, when shown by Mr. H. T. 
Pitt, Rosslyn, Stamford Hill, unanimously 
given a first-class certificate. It is a very 
handsome variety, which was raised by- 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. The colour of 
the flowers is a bright rose pink, with 
radiating red lines 011 a white ground. In 
size and shape the flowers come nearest to 
those of M. Bleuana. 


Epidendrum prismatocarpum. 

This is a summer-flowering species of more 
than average merit, for, although the indi¬ 
vidual blooms are on the small side, they 
are produced so freely as to render the plant, 
as a whole, most attractive. It is often 
employed as a specimen in groups at various 
flower shows. It was introduced to this 
country in 1856, having been discovered by 
Warscewicz in 1849 in Central America at 
5,000 feet above sea-level. The pseudo-bulbs 
are each about 6 inches high, and the leaves 
12 inches to 15 inches long, so it will be seen 
that this plant differs from E. radicans, with 
its long, slender stems. The sepals and 
petals are creamy-yellow, with several black- 
purple roundish spots, while the lip is 
yellow and rose. No difficulty ought to be 
experienced in growing this Epidendrum 
successfully. Neither is any great heat 
required. An average temperature of 
50 degrees to 55 degrees will suffice, or where- 
Cattleyas are cultivated it would succeed at 
the cool end of that division. When fresh 
soil is needed it should be given just before 
root action begins, but if the plants are never 
overdone with water the rooting material will 
remain in good condition for several years, 
and the plants will benefit through not being 
disturbed. The compost is made up of 
Osmunda fibre and a little Sphagnum moss. 
Well-drained pans are the best receptacles. 

T, B. 


The Prophet Flower (Arnebia 
echioides). 

This plant appears to be getting scarce, 
several nurserymen finding a difficulty in sup¬ 
plying it, and even when they do, the plants 
are often poor, the reason given being that it 
is very difficult to obtain. I believe that it 
does not often seed in this country, and is 
propagated principally by cuttings or root 
cuttings, so it may be that the stock is getting 
worn out, as seems to happen sometimes with 
things continually propagated in that way. 
It is a showy and interesting plant and not 
at all difficult to cultivate in a sunny position, 
and a free, rather sandy soil. N. L. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 

Rodgersias. 


This small jet handsome family of plants 
is confined to the Far East. Of the six known 
sorts, five occur in China and one in Japan. 
The Japanese plant (It. podophylla) was dis¬ 
covered by Commodore Rodgers, commander 
of a squadron which explored the shores of 
Japan in 1855. The family is characterised 
by tall flower spikes, dark green digitate or 
pinnate foliage, and very thick, black, hori¬ 
zontal root stocks. The flowers are without 
petals, the sepals and stamens being the only 
showy parts. The sepals persist, and becorfie 
green as the flowers age. The genus comes 
between Afetilbe and Saxifraga, and more 
especially the Californian Saxifraga peltata. 

In a wild state the Chinese Rodgersias 
grow in large colonies, and form a striking 
feature of the mountain flora in central and 
western China at elevations of 5,000 feet to 
9,000 feet. ■Near watercourses, on humus- 
clad rocks, on moist, shrub-clad mountain 
slopes, and in woodland glades they occur in 
vast numbers. Throughout July such areas 
are one mass of white pyramidal towers eacli 
a yard or more high, and in the early 1 morn¬ 
ing and evening their delicate fragrance fills 
the air. The young foliage is bronze green, 
changing to dark, glossy green as it matures. 
The Rodgersias are excellent subjects for 
more or less shady and moist situations in 
the rock garden, wild garden, or hardy 
fernery; they are also quite at home in a 
shady herbaceous border. They need a rich 
soil, and though a moist situation is best 
there should be free drainage. They are 
perfectly hardy, and with a soil rich in 
humus and a shady place their culture is of 
the simplest. Whep once established 
Rodgersias flower every year, but their huge 
spikes often partially exhaust, the plants, so 
that they are commonly at their best only in 
alternate years. 

Gorgeous foliage and somewhat Spircea- 
like flowers are the distinguishing characters 
of all the Rodgersias, all of them fairly recent 
introductions from the East, China, Japan, 
etc., and all of them lovers of cool and rather 
moist positions, where they make fine orna¬ 
mental specimen plants, mostly with highly- 
coloured metallic foliage, white or pink sprays 
of small flowers, faintly recalling the in¬ 
florescences of Saxifraga longifolia in some 
cases and a somewhat condensed version cf 
Spirtea Aruncus in others. The shape of the 
leaves may vary from palmate, resembling the 
leaves of a Horse Chestnut to the peltate form 
seen, for instance, in some of the R. podo- 
phylla forms, whilst those of R. tabularis 
most closely resemble those of a gigantic Saxi¬ 
fraga peltata, beautifully bronzed, with 
creamy white or sometimes faintly pink in¬ 
florescences. Wherever room is available by 
the waterside or in the bog garden, space 
should be found for these stately plants and 
plenty of room should be given them to reach 
their finest development without being 
crowded. Well planted in rich, cool soil with 
some slight protection from the east to pre¬ 
vent the hot rays of the morning sun from 
searing the soft growth in early spring after 
a frosty night are all the precautions neces¬ 
sary to make Rodgersia tabularis and its 
relatives happy in our gardens. The plants 
may be left undisturbed for years, but should 
the clumps become unduly large in the course 
of time, thej' can be lifted and divided and 
replanted preferably early in spring, when 
new growth is on the move. 

R. aesculifolia, 

from Central China, hears a general 
resemblance to the Japanese species, but is 
readily known by its having leaves which are 


never lobed. It is a handsome plant, with 
flowering stems each feet to 5 feet high. 
The head of bloom is 1$ feet to 2 feet long, 
built up of flat clusters of pure white flowers, 
which are small individually, with five or 
six rounded or bluntly pointed sepals, and 
stamens on slender filaments two or three 
times the length of the sepals. The basal 
leaves are each often 18 inches across, and 
normally composed of seven leaflets; those 
springing from the upper part of the stem 
are smaller, with the number of leaflets 


reduced to three or five. The leaflets are each 
4 inches to 10 inches long and 2 inches to 4 
inches wide, narrowed to a very short stalk, 
coarsely toothed, and terminated by a very 
short point. The principal veins, the leaf¬ 
stalks, and the flowering stems are sparsely 
clothed with shaggy brown hairs. This is 
the commonest Chinese species, extending 
from Hupeh in Central China—where it is 
the sole representative of the family—to the 
Tibetan border, where it occurs in company 
with R. pinnata alba. The specific name is 
most appropriate, the leaves being very like 
those of the common Horse Chestnut. 

R. podophylla. 

This is the Japanese species, and. being 
the oldest, is also the best known in British 
gardens, where it seems to be very generally 
regarded as shy and not easily grown. 
Possibly its needs have not always been well 
understood ; hut., whatever its faults, it is a 
charming plant that well repays a little extra 
attention. Its foliage differs from that of all 


others of the group, each of the leaflets (which 
may he anything from 5 inches to ten inches 
in length) being three lobed, with each of 
these lobes drawn out to a long point. Apart 
from its foliage, the plant is very like R, 
iesculifolia, but its flower spike is shorter. 
The inconspicuous flowers are produced on 
tall branching spikes 3 feet or 4 feet high 
and in effect like a giant Meadow-Sweet. It. 
podophylla grows in open sub-alpine mossy 
woods in north Japan, and also on Mount 
Fujiyama. It was first brought into cultiva¬ 
tion at St. Petersburg by Maximowicz in 
1871. 

R. pinnata. 

Dr. Henry sent seeds of this to Kew in 
1898, from which plants which flow'ered for 


the first time in July, 1902, were raised. He 
found it in Eastern Yunnan at an elevation 
of 7,000 feet to 8,000 feet, but the plant was 
first discovered by I’ere Delavay near Tali, 
Western Yunnan, in 1883. The plant is of 
strong growth, the leaves borne on stout 
stalks each 1 foot to 1^ feet long, and flower- 
stems 3 feet to 4 feet high, bearing a rather 
narrow panicle 1 foot long, the stalks of the 
clusters which build up the panicle coloured 
bright flesh-pink. The individual flowers are 
twice the size of those of R. iesculifolia ; the 
sepals large, blunt, or pointed, white inside, 
and red without; the anthers purple. 

R. pinnata alba. 

This variety differs from the parent form 
in its somewhat longer and broader panicles, 
the component parts of which are clustered 
more loosely. It is very abundant in the far 
west of China, and especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Wa-shan, whence it was intro¬ 
duced in 1904, flowering the following 
summer. 



Rodgersia tabularis. 
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There are several other kinds, as R. 
Henrici, R. sambucifolia, and R. tabularis 
(here figured), which are not in general 
cultivation. 


Outdoor gardening work of the 
week. 

Seedling Carnations which were raised in 
gentle heat in March and have since been 
growing in boxes have now been planted out 
in the reserve garden, where they will remain 
until the end of September, when a position 
in the flower garden will be found for them. 
Many of those similarly raised last year are 
now in bloom, but they are scarcely up to our 
standard—too many dwarf and insignificant 
forms being in evidence. A batch of seedlings 
(specially selected rose shades) has also been 
a disappointment. Beds intended for Carna¬ 
tions or Pinks are always given a dressing of 
lime and grit, as nothing is more trouble¬ 
some than Carnations during the winter 
where the water cannot pass away freely ; but 
when this essential point is attended to few 
things give a more handsome return. It is 
now very late for planting Pinks, but a 
number having arrived they have been used 
to edge a bed of Perpetual Carnations. The 
position is a raised one, and as they 
become established they will fall over 
a York stone edging 9 inches high. 
Others have been used to cover sandstone 
blocks in the foreground of Danse Laurus 
and Berberis japonica, the latter loaded with 
its beautiful blue-grey fruits. The drought 
continues, and this necessitates continuous 
watering, which is best carried out in the 
early morning or late afternoon. We have 
been obliged to spray Roses and other shrubs 
and plants again for green-fly. Cardinal 
Lobelias and Phloxes must on no account be 
allowed to flag seriously, and small seedlings 
must, not be overlooked, otherwise these are 
quickly destroyed by strong sunshine. The 
hoe is kept constantly at work, as apart from 
the destruction of weeds hoeing assists the 
growth of shrubs and plants. A creeper-clad 
fence has been attended to, lightly lacing in 
the long elegant shoots—which were spread¬ 
ing across the path—in such a way as to 
retain their natural gracefulness. The stak¬ 
ing of Carnations, Phloxes, Snapdragons, 
and Delphiniums continues, and many groups 
of annuals are in constant need of thinning ; 
others from late sowings are now coming 
through the soil and are given frequent 
dressings of soot and lime. A large bed com¬ 
posed of Lavender and Spanish Irises has been 
overhauled, as the whole are now coming into 
bloom. A group of Pemettyas edged with 
Platycodon grandiflorum has been treated 
likewise, and the little Lavender-flowered 
lelicia abyssinica has been used to edge a 
bed of Mme. Ravary Rose. E. M. 


Easter Lilies from seed. 

Commercial florists may become indepen¬ 
dent of imported Lily bulbs for forcing for 
the Easter trade, in the opinion of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture. When first, it became known 
that experiments in raising Easter Lilies 
from seed were being carried on by the 
department, few florists were prepared to 
believe that the undertaking possessed any 
commercial value beyond the possibilities of 
producing new hybrids. The results of these 
experiments, which have now been carried 
on for four years, indicate, the department 
specialists believe, the beginning of an im¬ 
portant industry. 

Heretofore, practically all the Easter Lilies 
produced in America have been grown from 
bulbs imported from Bermuda and Japan. 
I 11 these countries the bulbs are grown in 
the open, and by the time they are ready to 
be dug and shipped the season is well 
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advanced. When the bulbs reach this 
country it is necessary to force them rapidly 
in order.to get blooms by Easter. Another 
disadvantage in using imported bulbs, the 
specialists point out, is that frequently they 
carry diseases which cause severe loss to the 
florists. , 

On the Arlington Experimental Farm, 
which is just across the Potomac River from 
Washington, department specialists produce 
the Lily seeds in greenhouses by artificial 
pollination. These seeds are sown about 
January 1st, the young plants pricked ^ut 
into small pots, and in May set in the open 
ground. They develop rapidly, and by July 
or August, some of the plants reach sufficient 
size to flower. In October or November 
the plants are lifted, potted, and removed to 
the greenhouse. Without undue forcing, the 
plants will come into full bloom the following 
February to April—fifteen months after the 
seed had been sown. Those plants which 
bloom in July or August, and from which 
the stalks have been cut. may send out two 
or three stalks, and can be forced into bloom 
again by Easter. 

Practically no losses have been experienced 
in growing bulbs from seed, and a remark¬ 
ably large number of btflbs can be secured 
in a short time. On the Arlington Farm this 
work was begun about, four years ago with 
five plants, and there is now a stock of from 
15,000 to 20,000 bulbs in the field, which were 
protected by a heavy mulch during the 
winter, with approximately 1,500 plants 
blooming in the greenhouses. 

It is interesting to note that the bulbs 
grown from seed produce a larger number of 
hlooms than those imported from Japan and 
Bermuda. One commercial grower, who im¬ 
ports a million bulbs from Japan annually, 
reports to the department that he produces 
an average of 2i blooms for each bulb. In 
the Arlington greenhouses bulbs grown from 
seed have produced as many as twelve- or 
more blooms, while seven to ten flowers on 
one stem are common. 

Many commercial growers are much 
interested in the work which is being con¬ 
ducted on the Arlington Farm, and officials 
of the department believe that it will not 
be long until an industry will be developed 
in America which will make Lily growers 
independent of any foreign supply of bulbs. 

Southern Florist. 


Drought and drought-resisting 
plants. 

In days when sun and wind dry up the 
moisture of the early morning and watering 
of flower borders becomes little short of a 
burden, we are inclined to chafe and fret that 
we can do so little for those plants whose 
existence almost depends upon a season when 
rain falls with greater frequency than the 
present.. All flowering plants, however, are 
not alike, and in a time of drought one 
realises that there are those which can stand 
a dry period longer than others. Annuals, 
at, the time this note is penned—nearly mid- 
June—have on the whole had a poor time of 
it, and many are the complaints of non¬ 
germination of seed, due undoubtedly solely 
to the dry and parched condition of the soil. 
It appears probable that this summer may be 
one where labour will tell. I do not mean 
merely that of carrying water so much as 
mulching the surface of the soil with suitable 
material to husband the moisture below, and 
in using the hoe as opportunities occur. 
Mulching may be carried out in various ways 
—by spreading on the surface about the roots 
of plants any old manure that may be avail¬ 
able, or leaf soil, or cocoa fibre, or even grass 
mowings. The use of some of these may not 
be particularly liked, but in continued 
absence of rain, when scorching Eun and dry¬ 
ing wind bake the soil and debilitate many 


of our border plants, neatness cannot always 
lie studied, and we have to make the best of 
any means at our disposal. Some plants do 
stand a dry period mucli better than others, 
and I have found amongst annuals 
Godetias, Tagetes, Portulacas, and Senecios 
hold their own where others fail. Antir¬ 
rhinums raised as annuals and Eschscholtzias 
appear to suffer less in a dry time than most 
things. 

Watering, as is known, should be done at 
night, so that the plants may have the full 
benefit of it, and not, if it can Be avoided, 
administered in the morning, when evapora¬ 
tion soon takes place. The use of the syringe, 
too, at night-time after watering helps plants 
considerably. Townsman. 


Brompton Stocks. 

I often wonder why gardeners generally do 
not grow more of these Stocks. If one wants 
to see a good lied of them in bloom during 
May one must look for them in a cottage 
garden. They are fitting companions to the 
May-flowering Tulips, and they are also 
splendid for growing in pots or boxes for the 
greenhouse during April. Seeds should be 
sown early in July, or at the end of June in 
Scotland; in more southern counties the 
second week in July will answer. Whether 
in box or bed, use a fine soil ; sow thinly and 
transplant while the seedlings are small. Do 
not despise the weakly-looking seedlings, as 
these generally bear the finest spikes of double 
flowers. Plant in the open border in Septem¬ 
ber, and select a sheltered spot. The plants 
for the greenhouse must be afforded cold frame 
treatment._ Hants. 

Eupatorium ageratoides. 

This is a bold, easily grown plant for the 
border or reserve garden, growing to 3, 4, or 
5 feet high, and giving in autumn an 
abundance of rather light-looking white 
flowers. I believe there is a double variety in’ 
cultivation, but I do not recollect having seen 
it in bloom. Any common soil suits E. agera¬ 
toides, which also thrives in moist places. 

S. Arnott. 


Iris statellae (syn. Olbiensis alba). 

I think this is my favourite of the dwarf 
early-flowering Irises, and I have grown it for 
some years. It is free flowering, giving a pro¬ 
fusion of its fragrant creamy-white flowers in 
April, long before most of the bearded Irises 
are thinking of flowering. The flowers come 
in very usefully for cutting, the stems being 
usually 10 inches to 12 inches long. N. L. 


Oxalis floribunda. 

One sees this in cottage gardens or windows, 
and it always seems to be a mass of flower. 
It is one of the most cheerful-looking plants I 
know when the sun is shining, the deep pink 
flowers looking so bright. It is easy enough 
to grow, and, having a long period of flower¬ 
ing, is very useful for the rock garden. There 
is also a white form, which is eqnally free 
flowering, but it does not seem quite so 
vigorous as the type. N. L. 


Pyrethrums. 

Few flowers are more useful for cutting 
than these, more especially the single forms. 
They are easy enough to grow, but the clumps 
have a habit of dying off at times after doing 
well for a year or two. The remedy is 
frequent division of the clumps. This can 
be done in early spring or early autumn, or, 
indeed, soon after flowering is over, if the 
weather is suitable. I think it pays to break 
up and replant the clumps every year, for 
few plants seem to be so dependent upon this 
process as the Pyrethrum. O. 0. C. 
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PESTS. 


Cats in the garden. 

We hear much of birds, bees, rats, squirrels, 
and mice in the garden, and it appears 
strange that we hear so little of cats in the 
garden. This occurred to me quite recently 
"hen visiting a friend who is a keen villa 
gardener and who, with mingled wrath and 
despair, pointed to his Sweet Peas, which had 
been practically obliterated by rambling cats. 
My friend asked me if he would be within 
his rights were he to put down traps, to shoot, 
them, or to poison them. As it so happened 
his confidence was, in this case, not misplaced, 
for I was able to inform him that the law 
does not permit any of these drastic measures 
in respect of the domestic cat. Were he to 
trap or to destroy his neighbour’s pet, the 
neighbour would lie able to claim damages. I 
have been told, however, that if the owners of 
cats be told that rat traps are being set for 
vermin, and that his cat will trespass at its 
own risk, no action would succeed. Killing 
by shooting would also form the basis of a 
claim for damages, while were the shooter 
merely to maim the cat he would be liable to 
a severe penalty under the Cruelty to Domestic 
Animals Act. Again, it is an offence to lay 
down poison or poisoned food in places where 
it may be picked up by domestic animals, 
unless the person who lays down such poison 
can clearly prove that it was laid down in 
good faith for vermin-killing, and that all 
reasonable precautions were taken to prevent 
domestic animals from picking up such 
poison. With this poor comfort my friend 
had to be satisfied. I like to have a cat in 
the garden. A good mouser is an invaluable 
auxiliary, and I have been fortunate in 
securing those which attend to their duties 
in that respect and do not greatly interfere 
with the soil in the way of scraping and 60 
forth. A half-bred Persian, taken young 
and accustomed to the garden, takes very 
kindly to the work, and to the activities of 
such a breed in the way of killing mice, voles, 
and even rats I have been greatly indebted. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that suburban 
dwellers whose gardens are ravaged by half- 
fed marauders have a distinct grievance, and 
if a cat or two is surreptitiously made away 
with, who can blame the owner of the 
despoiled garden? W T . McG. 


Scab on Pear tree leaves. 

The leaves I send were taken from an old 
Pear tree on a wall. They fall off. Please 
tell me through Gardening the name of the 
disease and the remedy. Another old Pear 
tree on the same wall a few yards awav is not 
affected. ' Pear Tree. 

[The Pear leaves forwarded are infested 
with a fungoid disease known as scab, which 
also attacks the leaves of Apple trees. The 
scientific name is Fusicladium pirinum. The 
tree should be sprayed at once either with a 
solution of sulphide of potassium (liver of 
sulphur) or Bordeaux mixture. The former 
should be used at the rate of j oz. to 1£ gallons 
of water. Use hot water, and in it dissolve 
1^ oz. of soft soap before adding the sulphide 
of potassium. Apply as soon as ingredients 
are dissolved. The Bordeaux you can obtain 
from any dealer in garden sundries ready for 
dilution. At this season it should be em¬ 
ployed at “ half ” or “ summer ” strength 
only.] _ 


Bindweed destroying. 

The wild Convolvulus, when once estab¬ 
lished in a garden, is a very troublesome weed 
and most difficult to eradicate. I 11 loose soil 
the white, fleshy roots penetrate to a great 
depth, and if only a small portion be left in 


the soil it will grow again. A neighbour, a 
market gardener, told me recently that when 
sinking a well in his garden, roots'of this were 
found at a depth of 24 feet, the medium being 
loose soil and gravel. Readers who find this 
weed in their gardens at the present time and 
are not able to dig it out cleanly by the roots, 
owing, perhaps, to their being too close to 
other plants, should hoe off the top growth 
regularly every week to cause bleeding and 
weakening. The autumn or winter is best for 
clearing out the roots. G. G. B. 


American Gooseberry Mildew. 

(W. J.)—This, which appears to be very 
rife this season, is scheduled under the 
Destructive Insects and Pests Acts, and 
growers are required to notify its occurrence 
to the local authority or the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The mildew can be kept in 
check by constant spraying in the summer 
and by pruning early in the autumn. Where 
pruning is done the cuttings should be imme¬ 
diately burned and not left lying about on 
the ground. From the middle of May to the 
end of June is the worst period, as the winter 
spores germinate about this time and start 
the infection for the season. Hence the value 
of spraying to keep the mildew well in hand. 
Spraying with lime sulphur at a strength 
of one gallon to 30 gallons of water (1 pint 
in 33 gallons) is effective, particularly if 
repeated at intervals of a fortnight or so. A 
better material, however, is ammonium poly¬ 
sulphide (called A.P.S. for short), which has 
the advantage of not marking the fruit and 
has been known to kill the fungus outright as 
well as check the spread of mildew. We can 
supply you with the list of manufacturing 
chemists who have placed ammonium poly¬ 
sulphide on the market. 


Fumigating for White Fly. 

Could you give me the proportions of 
cyanide of potassium and sulphuric acid 
required for fumigating for white fly ? I 
have the appliances, but have forgotten the 
proportions, as I used it for mealy bug some 
years ago. C. A. Hope, Major. 

[You may use for fumigating against white 
fly 1 oz. potassium sulphide to drop into 1^ oz. 
sulphuric acid, added to 3 oz. water for each 
1,000 cubic feet of greenhouse. The fumiga¬ 
tion should be done after dusk with a dry 
atmosphere.] 


Currant leaves spotted. 

The spots on the leaves are spreading over 
the bushes, so I am sending you some more 
affected leaves as you suggested. G. G. G. 

[The spots on the Currant leaves are the 
result of the attack upon the bushes of the 
Currant aphis. The bushes should be sprayed 
with an insecticide such as nicotine wash, 
made by dissolving 3 oz. nicotine and 4 lb. 
soft soap in 40 gallons of water. Take care 
that the lower surface of the leaves is 
thoroughly wetted.] 


Terebinth leaves diseased. 

A client of ours in Greece encloses some 
leaves of a Terebinth tree, and wishes to know 
if we can recommend some remedy for the 
disease. We enclose sample of the leaves, 
and perhaps you can supply us with some 
particulars as to the disease. 

Tomlinson and Hayward, Ltd. 

[The Terebinth leaves appear to be attacked 
by a fungus related to the one; that causes 
leaf curl in Peaches and Nectarines, and, as 
the tree is a deciduous one, the same means 
of checking it as we apply hero for Peaches 
may answer. The trees should be sprayed 
with Burgundy mixture about a week before 
the leaf buds begin to burst.] 


The new Pests Order. 

The Minister of Agriculture has issued an 
Order, to come into operation on October 1st, 
under the Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 
1877 and 1907, prohibiting the landing in 
1. rig laud or Wales from any country, other 
than Scotland, Ireland, or the Channel Isles, 
of any of the plants mentioned in the First 
Schedule of the Order, unless each package 
is accompanied with a copy of the certificate 
as set out in par. (a) of the Third Schedule. 

The First Schedule reads as follows : — 

(«) All living plants with a persistent woody 
stem above ground, and parts of the same, except 
seeds, when for use in propagation—such as fruit 
trees, stocks, and stools, forest trees, and orna¬ 
mental shrubs and grafts, layers and cuttings 
thereof; (b) all potatoes; and tubers, bulbs, 
rhizomes, corms, and hop stocks for planting: 
(c) seeds of onions and leeks for sowing; (rf) 
gooseberries. 

Par. (a) of the Third Schedule reads: — 

In the case of an importation of plants, or parts 
thereof, from a country where a recognised ser- 
rice of plant inspection is maintained, each 
package must have attached thereto, or be accom¬ 
panied by, a copy certificate issued at the time of 
packing by a duly authorised official of tile 
country from which it is exported, stating the 
date of inspection (which must not be more than 
thirty days prior to the date of shipment) and 
that the plants, or parts thereof, covered by the 
certificate have been thoroughly inspected by him, 
or under his direction, and found, or believed to 
be, healthy and free from the injurious insects 
and pests mentioned in the Second Schedule to 
the Order. 

In the case of potatoes, other than “ new 
potatoes,” the copy certificate must also declare 
that Wart Disease has not occurred on the place 
where the potatoes were grown, nor within 500 
yards thereof (approximately half-kilometre). 
For the purpose of these Regulations the expres¬ 
sion “ new potatoes ” means potatoes landed on 
or before July 31 in the year in which they have 
been lifted. Now potatoes must be accompanied 
by a declaration in writing that they have been 
lifted in the current year. 

The Order further states that no person 
shall land, sell, or offer for sale a living speci¬ 
men of any insect or pest mentioned in the 
Second Schedule of the Order, except with 
the written permission of the Minister. An 
inspector may, by notice, require any person 
to take measures for the prevention of the 
spread of the insect or pest. 

The following is the Second Schedule: — 

Fungi.— Black Knot of Pium and Cherry 
( Plowrightia morbnsa, Sacc.); Pear Blight 
Bacillus amylovorus, De Toui,); Chestnut 
Canker (Endothia parasitica , Murr., Ander. and 
Ander.); Wart Disease of Potatoes (Synchytrium 
endobioticum, Perc.); Onion and j,eek Smut 
( Urocystis ce.pulae, Frost); Downy Mildew of 
Hops ( Peronoplasmopara humuli, Miy. etTaka.). 

Insects. —-Vine Louse (Phylloxera vastatrix, 
Planch.); American Apple Capsids ( Heterocor- 
dylus malinus. Reut., and I/ygidea mendax, 
Reut.); Pear Tingid ( Stephanitis pyri, Fab.); 
Colorado Beetle (Leptinotmrsa decemlineata, 
Say.); Plum Curculio (Conotrachelus nenuphar, 
Herbst.); Potato Moth (Phthorimcea operculella , 
Zell.): American Lackey Moths ( Malacosoma 
americana, Fab., and M. diastri, Hubn.); 
Oriental Fruit Moth (Cydia molesta, Busck.i; 
San Jose Scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus, Comst.); 
Japanese Fruit Scale (Diaspis pentagona, 
Newst.); Apple Fruit FIv (Bhagoletis Pomonella, 
Welsh) : Cherry Fruit Flies ( Bhagoletis cerasi, 
Linn., II. cingulata, Loew. and K. fausta, Osten 
Saken); Gooseberry Fruit Fly ( Epochra cana¬ 
densis, Loew.). 

A second Order prohibits the sale of any 
plants attacked by the following: — 

Fruit Tree Cankers (produced by Nectria ditis- 
sirna, Tub, or any species of Monilia)-, Silver 
Leaf (Stereum purpureum, Pers.); Black Currant 
Mite (Eriophyes ribis, Nal.); Woolly Aphis 
(Eriosoma lanigerum, Hausm.); All Scale Insects 
(Cocddae); Brown Tail Moth ( Nygmia phceor- 
rhcea, Dan.) (Euproctis chn/torrhoca): Rhodo¬ 
dendron Fly (Leptobyrsa (Stephanitis ) rhodo- 
clcndri, Horv.); Potato Blackleg ( Bacillus atro- 
septicus, Van Hall). 
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Flower Garden. 

Carnations. 

Layering is the best and most convenient 
method of increasing the stock of this most 
popular flower. As a border plant it is of 
far greater importance than the Pink, being 
larger, more handsome, more varied, and a 
much stronger grower. The old Crimson Clove 



Carnation is universally grown, and, though 
an old typical variety, takes a lot of beating 
even in these modem times. The layering of 
the Carnation is one of those operations like 
the budding of Roses—very simple when you 
know how to do it. There is nothing difficult 
or intricate about it—just two or three things 
to remember, and then all is plain sailing. 
Early July is the time to do it, and that is 
why I have thought it an opportune time to 
deal with it now. If the weather is showery, 
so much the better for the layers, but if it 
happens to be dry, then nothing would be 
gained by waiting, unless rain within a week 
was a sure thing—which it never is. Do not 



Fig. 5.—Layer cut and pegged down. 

wait then, but have recourse to the watering 
pot, which will answer its purpose very well. 
The Carnation plant has two distinct kinds 
of growth, the wood which runs aw Ay into 
stalk and carries the blooms, and that which 
forms a tuft of grass and which would develop 
flower stalks next year. It is this latter 
which is alone useful for layering. A 
healthy, flourishing plant generally lias from 
a dozen to a score of such, and each one will 
make a separate layer. I ought to say that 
“ layering ” is a modified and safer way of 
making cuttings—safer, because they are not 
separated from the parent plant until they 


Beginners. 

have set up an establishment of roots on their 
own account. ^ 

How to Layer.— Loosen'the soil around the 
plant with a little hand fork (see Fig. 4). 
On this loosened surface spread 2 inches of 
prepared sandy soil. Select the longest 
growths on the plant to make your lower tier 
of layers, as these have the largest spread. 
At a convenient place, as though it was a 
cutting, remove some of the grass (foliage) 
and with a sharp knife cut into the middle of 
the wood and upward through a joint (Fig. 5). 
Just below this cut, peg down the lower part 
of the “ growth ” with a layering pin to 
hold it firmly, then by slightly raising the 
head to give it a partly upright direction a 
distinct tongue is shown, as seen in Fig. 5. 
The soil is packed around this, and it is at 
the tongue that the roots will make their 
appearance in due course. When you have 
from a dozen to twenty layers on one plant 
and have to give each one its share of space 
and soil, it is obvious that the method shown 
in Fig. 6 is the only efficient one—that is, of 
layering in tiers and making a mound of each 
plant. A little practice will enable you to dcr 



Fig. 4.—Loosening the soil round the plants. 

that just as represented. It gives a neat and 
tidy appearance to the work, besides being 
more efficient, and as in all probability your 
plants occupy a conspicuous position in the 
border, the question of neatness is worth con¬ 
sidering. Immediately all the layers on the 
plant are done, they must be watered just as 
cuttings would be, and the presence of 
moisture in the interior of the mound will 
cause the layers to strike quickly and strongly. 
There will be no need to shade the layers, as 
the parent plant still supplies them with 
sufficient vitality to render them indifferent 
to the sun heat; but, all the same, for some 
month or six weeks they should still be 
watered to assist their rooting. In October 
old plant and layers should be carefully 
lifted, not violently, or the layers may break 
off, Jeaving their roots behind, but with a fork, 
slightly loosening the soil so that it may fall 
away. Fig. 7 will show you a rooted layer 
which has been cut away from its parent 
just below the incision and roots. In the 
South of England these rooted layers can be 
planted just where they are wanted to bloom, 
but in many parts they are put into pots, 
two or three in a pot, and stood in frames 
till early spring. To make quite sure of 
wintering them, the latter is a very good 
plan. 
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Perpetual flowering Carnations. 

Perhaps it is not so generally known that 
the Perpetual flowering Carnations, now so 
well known as pot plants, may be increased 
by the same method of layering. The only 
difference is that of growth : the “ layers ” 
not being produced in a mass directly from 
the roots, but springing from the flowering 
stalk. This makes them a trifle more difficult 
for the novice to handle, but there will be no 



Fig. 6.— Seventeen layers on one plant. 


difficulty at all if the Carnations are put out, 
pot and all, against a slight slope, thus for¬ 
saking the mound, and layering each shoot in 
the position in which it is growing. When 
these are taken up in the autumn they must 
be separately pottt i and kept growing cool 
all the winter, but in March they may be 
taken indoors to give late batches of flowers. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cucumbers. 

The almost tropical heat which we have 
been having turns one’s thoughts very natur¬ 
ally' to fruits and salads. I suppose there is 
something in " cool as a Cucumber,” for 
certain it is we love to think of them in hot 
weather. For some reason or other there is a 
prevalent idea that the Cucumber is some¬ 
what difficult to grow, but really it is not. I 
do not mean to say' that growing it for market 
on a large scale is to be entered lightly upon, 
hut anyone who has a few yards of garden 
can, if he cares to go to the trouble, grow 
" enough Cucumbers to satisfy the modest 
demands of his own family. There are two 
very distinct classes of Cucumbers—what is 
known as Frame and Ridge; the former 
can be cultivated only under glass, the 
latter is grown during the summer in the 
open air. The one is the large, green, mostly 
smooth fruit; the other, much smaller and 
generally spiny. Some people assert that the 
Ridge is a sweeter Cucumber than the Frame, 
but without going so far as that I admit that 
a quickly-grown Ridge Cucumber is certainly 
equal in flavour to a Frame Cucumber. 

Frame Cucumbers, * 

These can be grown quite easily in a green- 
honse if trained up trellis-work or wires near 
the glass, but I propose to deal now with those 



Fig. 1.—Cucumber planted in frame. 


ordinarily grown in frames. The size of the 
frame light ought to be 6 feet by 4 feet, and 
it will require the w hole of that space for one 
plant if it is to do itself justice, for it is a 
fast-growing, leafy subject. Do not select a 
shaded position, but place your frame in the 
open, sheltered if you like, but not shaded. 
In shade, the leafage would be everywhere, 
the fruit nowhere. No matter how sunny the 
position, it is always easy to provide tem¬ 
porary shading if, for any reason, it is advis- 
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able. Heat combined with moisture and only 
a minimum of air are the conditions under 
which this plant thrives best. Place the 
frame on the selected spot, then dig up the 
enclosed ground, working in a good dressing of 
rotten manure, or even well-decayed leaves. 
Over this begin to make your bed proper by 
putting 6 inches of partly-decayed leaves and 
tread it well down. Add a further 6 inches 
of compost, composed of half garden soil and 
half manure. Tread this too, but only to 
make it firm without being hard. The frame 
should then be about half-full of a soil which 
will not greatly sink during the season. In 



Fig. 3.— Ridge Cucumbers in the open. 


the centre make a mound of loam and leaf- 
mould (see Fig. 1), in which the plant may 
lie set and which will give it a good start; 
but do not stand the plant upright, rather 
plant it almost lying down and pointing 
toward the back of the frame. Water it well 
when planted; put on the light and keep it 
closed, shading the whole for a week, but 
sprinkling with tepid water twice a day. 
This daily sprinkling, and watering when 
needful, are the principal things to remember 
In growing Cucumbers. The surface of the 
whole bed must be damped; not a dry spot 
must be left anywhere, or evil results are 
bound to accrue. ' When the plant has grown' 
about a foot, pinch off its top to induce a 
very early putting out of side-shoots, for it is 
the side-shoots, their laterals and sub-laterals, 
which produce the fruit. These side-shoots 
must be closely watched, for herein lies the 
secret of a heavy, crop. The embryo fruits 
will appear at about the second joint of the 
side-shoot, and when,this liapipens, pinch oil 
the point of the shoot at two leaves beyond 
the embryo fruit (see Fig. 2). In due course 
it will start a new growth, when the process 
must be repeated, and if this is regularly 
and properly attended to, a Cucumber for 
every square 6 inches (or less) in your frame 



Fig. 2.— Where to stop a Cucumber. 


will be forthcoming. The Frame Cucumber 
has many enemies, the worst being red spider 
and thrip, two almost microscopic insects, but 
paralysing to the plant. It is to keep these 
away that I so strongly insist upon keeping 
the whole of the surface soil constantly moist. 
Later in the season, as foliage begins to turn 
yellow, it is a sign that those particular leaves 
have done their work, so they must be cut off, 
otherwise they will rot oit the plant and com¬ 
municate the rot to other leaves. Never 
remove a young leaf, hut as the leaves become 
crowded cut off the oldest you can find and 
so relieve the congestion. 


Ridge Cucumbers. 

This Cucumber is best grown on raised beds 
(ridges, as its name implies). The beds may 
be made of leaves and manure, with a ridge 
of good soil in which the Cucumbers are 
to he planted. A very convenient width 
is 4 feet, and the length may be any¬ 
thing according to the number of plants 
to he grown. Procure strong plants 
either- by raising them from seeds sown a 
month previously or from the local nursery¬ 
man, only be sure the plants are really strong 
and that they do not look as though they had 
suffered from a check. Choose a good large 
variety and plant at 18 inches apart (see 
Fig. 3). Place an inverted flower-pot over- 
each plant for a few days, removing them, 
say, at 5 p.m. and putting them on again at 
9 a.m. if the sun shines ; or should the weather 
he dull, dispense with them entirely. 
Never allow tire plants to become too 
dry, for, like the Franre varieties, they 
thrive in moisture. At the same time, see¬ 
ing they are growing under more natural 
conditions, they do trot need so much atten¬ 
tion, though a shower bath on a warm evening 
helps them immensely. At the first sign of 
green-flv or red spider resort to the syringe, 
using an approved insecticide if the blight 
threatens badly. The after-cultivation is on 
similar lines to that suggested for the Frame 
varieties, though it is not often we find such 
a thorough system of “ stopping ” applied to 
ridge Cucumbers. It would pay, however, to 
do it, and I strongly recommend its 
adoption, j. j\ 

Fruit culture. * 

Shelter. 1 

Not only is the lower slope of a high hill 
better for the welfare of fruit trees because 
of its more or less warmer position and 
larger supply of food, hut the fruit produced 
from those trees will be finer for the same 
reasons. In addition, the fruit is less liable 
to be blown from the trees or injured by 
adjoining branches as they sway to and fro, 
up and down, in an autumnal gale. Shelter 
may also be provided by belts and planta¬ 
tions of forest trees, by hedgerows, houses, 
outbuildings, fences, and walls. ■ In the 
majority of sites for fruit culture one or more 
of the above-named shelters or screens is 
already present. Beware of having fruit 
trees close up to either or both of the two 
first-named means of shelter, because they 
are a frequent source of infection by insect 
pests. At what minimum distance from the 
shelter should a new plantation of fruit trees 
he kept ? The answer is, at a distance not 
less than the average height of the shelter 
trees when fully grown. Another evil some¬ 
times arises besides the evil of insect pests, 
namely, shade. Full sunlight is essential for 
the perfect growth of our hardy fruit trees. 
Shade reduces the manufacturing rapacity 
of the leaves, and if that shade remain upon 
the tree or trees during, say, six hours out of 
twelve, the size, strength, and flowering and 
fruiting capacities of the tree or trees will 
have been very seriously reduced. Conse¬ 
quently if we plant our trees too near the 
means of shelter we incur the risk of destruc¬ 
tion of the leaves by insects, on the one 
hand, and of general weakening of the leaves 
and trees on the other hand. 

To keep our fruit trees from the inroads of 
the caterpillars of the oak or other trees, 
and out of the shade of the trees, let the 
nearest fruit trees be 60 feet' to 90 teet away 
from the shelter belt. 

Low and wet ground. 

As we descend from the higher to lower 
ground we may come to positions even more 
favourable to our object in several direc¬ 
tions : but often these advantages are accom¬ 


panied by tlieir peculiar disadvantages—fog 
in the air, and water—too much—in the soil. 
Where these conditions exist frequent 
damage is wrought by early and late frost. 
There are many thousands of acres of land 
planted with fruit trees and vegetable crops 
within the area defined at the commence¬ 
ment of this article, and a large proportion 
of that land is within 50 feet of the respec¬ 
tive local water-levels, whether it he in the 
Fen country or in the valleys of the Thames, 
Trent, Severn, or Avon. In all these widely 
separated districts the one great danger is 
frost. A low and wet situation is not exactly 
an ideal one for fruit culture, because the 
excess of water in the soil—even of soil 
naturally sandy, loamy, and easy to work— 
induces canker in Apple and Pear trees, 
especially in regard to certain varieties, and 
to some extent in Gooseberry and Red 
Currant trees. In these low and wet situa¬ 
tions it is very important to see that the land 
is well drained, and if not drained with 
proper drain pipes, the ditches and water¬ 
courses should receive attention in the 
matter of the clearance of all obstacles to the 
free passage of the water. 

Fog is always prevalent in low and wet 
situations. A really nice elevation for a 
garden or orchard of fruit trees is from 
150 feet to 200 feet above the local water- 
level, and, as has already been stated, it 
should have a southerly aspect. 

It has been stated by a frequent visitor 
to Italy a few years ago that the Italians at 
that time frequently saved their vines from 
injury by frost by their method of preparing 
heaps of prunings and rubbish, and igniting 
them as soon as the alarm was given by the 
watchman over the vineyards. I conducted 
experiments from April, 1909. to April. 1914, 
inclusive, with two types of heaters invented 
and made for the purpose of preventing 
injury by frost to fruit trees when in flower 
and for a short time afterwards. I formed 
the opinion that—under equal conditions— 
the object in view was attained at that time, 
and would and could he equally attained in 
the future by others who may have the same 
object in view. 

Having carefully considered and noted 
both aspect and situation, thought may then 
he directed to the kinds of fruit desired, and 
to decide on those that will be most likely ro 
succeed. J. Udat.e. 


Iris Alcazar. 

This very handsome Iris is lovely now, and 
giving plenty of its large striking flowers. 
Its branching habit, vigorous growth, and 
very showy flowers of a colour difficult to 
describe, but giving a general effect of 
purplish bronze, make it useful for the her¬ 
baceous border. I look forward to the Iris 
time as the best season for the garden; the 
flowers are so lovely and the variety almost 
endless, while they will flourish even in a 
smoky town garden. W. O. 


Mowing. 

There is. in most gardens, a certain amount 
of rough Grass which requires cutting with 
the scythe. Unfortunately, good scythemen 
are fast disappearing, and the work not only 
suffers in appearance, but more time is con¬ 
sumed in cutting. In view of the scarcity 
of mulching material for Strawberries, as well 
as for other things, this rough Grass, which 
was formerly relegated to the rubbish tip or 
to the rot heap, ought to he dried and used 
in the manner indicated. The general 
practice is to cut round about the beginning 
of June, another run over with the scythe 
in late August generally sufficing. 
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SOCIETIES. 

Royal Horticultural Society. 

June 21st and 22nd, 1921. 


A fairly well-filled hall and a great pre¬ 
dominance of Delphiniums were the outstand¬ 
ing features of this show. Perfect forests of 
various shades of blue, purple, and mauve 
met the eye in every direction, and visitors 
flocked in freely to admire these and the 
many other good thingsdisplayed for them. The 
roof of the hall had been treated with a green 
shading preparation, which helped to break 
the fiercest rays of the sun that shone out at 
intervals, and on the whole the cut flowers 
stood better and looked much less tired than 
they did at the previous fortnightly exhibition 
of the Society. The quality of the outdoor 
flowers was not quite up to the standard of 
more normal seasons, but the wonder is that 
so fine a display was possible at all with the 
persistent drought, now of many weeks. 1 
duration, drying winds, and the sharp night 
frost experienced in many districts in the 
early hours of June 19th. Two or three 
places reserved for exhibits remained unfilled 
in consequence, but on the whole the hall 
appeared very well filled and the quality of 
the exhibits surprisingly good under these 
trying circumstances. It surely speaks 
volumes for the resourcefulness of our horti¬ 
culturists who manage to fill so large a hall, 
in spite of the vagaries of our climate, with 
such a fine lot of their produce,' especially 
when one considers that the shows are fort¬ 
nightly and that most of the exhibitors are 
very regular in their attendance. 

Delphiniums and Hardy Flowers. 

Turning sharp to the right on entering the 
hall, Messrs. G. G. Whitelegg and Co. had an 
enormous display of the newer and standard 
varieties of these favourite flowers, making 
especially fine massed effects with such good 
and tried varieties as Capri, Alake, Liz van 
Veen, and the Rev. E. Lascelles. What 
pleased us most was the absence in this group 
of the heavy and densely -orowded spikes 
beloved of some raisers, and which to our 
mind spoiled a similar but smaller exhibit of 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, whose varieties, Le 
Danube, Ida R. Elliott, and especially 
Gerada, were too heavy and clumsy ; indeed. 
Gerada was more like a floral club than the 
graceful, tapering spikes most people admire 
in the Larkspurs. Messrs. Waterer, Son, 
and Crisp, Ltd., had a ground group of 
Delphiniums in the shape of three adjoining 
circular beds, filling the largest and central 
one with a fine light blue variety called Norah 
Ferguson, and uniting in the two end ones 
various good varieties like Rev. E. Lascelles. 
Moerheimi, etc., edging the whole with a 
broad band of Nepeta Mussini and using 
Salvia virgata nemorosa. Campanulas of the 
persicifolia section, and Achillea to join 
together the three circular groups. Messrs. 
Wells, jnn., arranged upon tables a high 
bank of many good Delphiniums, including 
the old favourite Belladonna—still good and 
desirable after many years of popularity— 
Rev. E. Lascelles, King of Delphiniums, and 
a wonderfully fine lot of Campanula persici¬ 
folia Telham Beauty, edging the front with 
a pleasing Erigeron named Merstham Glory. 
Messrs. Clarence Elliott, Ltd., adjoining this 
group, filled a wide table with a very pretty 
colour arrangement, using for the centre a 
fine seedling form of Campanula persicifolia, 
as fine in its way as Telham Beauty, but 
darker in colour; Salvia virgata nemorosa, 
Nepeta macrantha, and Heuchera brizoides. 
Around these were massed pot plants of their 
fine new perpetual Pink Old Rose, a very 


pleasing plant with a future, the whole 
edged off with rock plants in pots in perfect 
harmony with the rest of the exhibit. Cam¬ 
panula Bellardii Miranda, C. pulia 
lilacina—rarely met with—Saxifraga aizoides 
aurantiaea, and other choice plants were 
prominent. Messrs. Bakers, of Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, made another pleasing colour group, dis¬ 
playing their fine Iceland Poppies over a 
groundwork of Nepeta Mussini ; the flowers 
were not crowded and the effect surprisingly 
good. The Misses Hopkins brought season¬ 
able hardy flowers and a small rock garden. 
Mr. Fredk. Wood, of Ashtead, also brought 
a small rock garden, backed and flanked by 
herbaceous cut flowers, including the some¬ 
what uncommon Alchemilla sericea, Nepeta 
Mussini, Sidalcea Rosy Gem, and various 
Pinks, arranging his group lightly and 
pleasingly. Messrs. Amos Perry, in a back¬ 
ground of fine-leaved Maples, arranged a 
large group of cut herbaceous flowers, includ¬ 
ing various garden Pinks, Tritoraa Rufa, 
Lilium umbellatum grandiflorum, Lilium 
Sovitzianum, and the rarely Been Mari¬ 
posa Lilies, Calochortus venustus Eldorado 
and C. venustus citrinus. Miss Hannan, 
Mill House Gardens, Baldock, had again a 
large display of unnamed seedlings of very 
fine and well-grown Delphiniums of remark¬ 
able vigour. Messrs.CarterPage staged various 
Veronicas, Geums, Potentillas, Gillenia tri- 
foliata, and a large group of English Irises. 
Mr. Miller, of Wisbech, brought a very fine 
double white Campanula persicifolia, rather 
like an extra fine Moerheimi, but slightly 
fuller and very well grown, under the name 
of Camp. Fleur de Neige. Messrs. Blackmore 
and Langdon had a lovely display of the best 
Delphiniums, including quite a good white 
one and a deep blue one with a white centre, 
called Lord Lansdowne, which struck us as 
the finest-coloured Delphinium in the show. 
Messrs. Ryder had a spacious exhibit of 
Gladiolus Colvillei and many early Dutch and 
English Irises, including La Coquette, Mont- 
blanc, King of the Blues, and the curiously 
dusky Spanish Iris Thunderbolt. Messrs. 
Kelwav had a bewildering variety of Del¬ 
phiniums, including many choice forms. 
Messrs. Barr brought up an extensive display 
of the finest English Irises. Messrs. Wallace 
exhibited two new Lilies near L. x. Marhan 
called Mrs. R. O. Backhouse and Sutton 
Court respectively, and a pan of Campanula 
Bellardii Miranda. Messrs. Cutbush and 
Son filled the centre of the hall with one 
large and two smaller circular groups of 
blue and white Hydrangeas, well grown and 
well flowered, interspersed with the variegated 
Acer Negundo and edged with the small 
silver variegated Abutilon. 

Roses. 

were handsomely exhibited by Messrs. Benj. 
R. Cant and Rev. .1. H. Pemberton. Messrs. 
Allwood Bros, and Mr. Engelmann had choice 
groups of perpetual Carnations and A11 - 
woodii Pinks. Messrs. Cuthbert had 
English Irises and an interesting collection 
of the smaller-growing Rhododendrons, in¬ 
cluding R. hirsutum, R. arbutifolium, R. 
punctatum, and R. Govenianum, and Messrs. 
Dobbie had a fine exhibit of well-staged 
Sweet Peas. 

Indoor Plants. 

Messrs. Bast in and Son again showed their 
beautiful tuberous Begonias, exceedingly well 
grown. Messrs. Peed and Son filled a long 
table with their fine strain of Gloxinias in¬ 
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terspersed with Palms and edged with 
Isolepis gracilis, an exhibit carrying one back 
to pre-war shows at the Temple Gardens. 
Also reminiscent of the same period was 
Messrs. L. R. Russell’s exhibit of stove 
plants, including Medinilla magnifica, many 
fine-foiiaged Anthuriums, A. Scherzerianum 
in good form, many fine and well-grown 
Nepenthes, delicate-leaved Aralias, and well- 
coloured examples of the Japanese Saxifraga 
sarmentosa tricolor, to mention but a few of 
the fine old favourites of former days. 

Orchids. 

The groups of Orchids were not so 
numerous as usual, only three being forth¬ 
coming. Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., of 
Haywards Heath, staged a fine group in which 
the many fine forms of Miltonia raised by 
them predominated. A very striking plant 
in this group was Odontioda Sylvia, the 
flowers white with dotted lines of claret-red 
freely distributed over the surface. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co. and Messrs. Sanders each 
had interesting groups. In that put up by 
Messrs. Low, two novelties, Lselio-Cattleya 
Ayesha and L. C. Abydos. were noteworthy. 
Mr. H. T. Pitt and Mr. W. R. Fasey also had 
some interesting novelties. 

A complete list of the awards to new plants 
and the medals appears below. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 

ORCHIDS. 

First Class Certificate. 

To Cypripedium Enchantress, from Messrs. Sander and 
Son, St. Albans. 

Award of Merit. 

To Ladio-Cattleya Victrix, from Baron Bruno Schroeder, 
The Dell, Egham (Gr., Mr. 8chill). 

Medals. 

Silver Flora.—To Messrs. Charlesworth and Co.; 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 

Silver Banksian.—T o Messrs. Sander, St. Albans. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

To Delphinium Sunshine, from Mr. W. E. 8amuel, King's 
Mills House, Wrexham; Delphinium Welshman, from Mr. 
W. E. Samuel; Streptocarrms Mauve Queen, from Messrs 
R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate; Lilium Mrs. R. O. Back 
house, from Messrs. R. W’alTace and Co., Tunbridge Wells; 
Rhododendron discolor, from Messrs. R. Wallace and Co.; 
Phytolacca clavigera, from Mr. Amos Perry. Enfield; Rose 
Mrs. Hornby Lewis, from Mr. E. J. Hicks. Twyford; 
Dianthus Ella, from Mr. S. Morris, Earlnam Hal), 
Norwich; Philadelphus Girandole, from 8ir Wm. Lawrence. 
Burford Lodge. Dorking (Gr., Mr. J. Brown); Philadelphus 
Burfordensis, from Sir Wm. Lawrence; Rosa lucens The 
Premier, from Messrs. Paul and Son. Cbeshunt; Campanula 
persicifolia Fleur de Neige, from Mr. W. Miller, Wisbech. 

Medals. 

Gold.—T o Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, for Sweet 
Peas. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.— To Messrs. Whitelegg, Ltd . 
for Delphiniums; Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon. Ball), 
for Delphiniums. 

Silver Flora.—T o Messrs. Allwoods Bros., Hayward* 
Heath, for Carnations; Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son. 
Colchester, for Roses; Messrs. Peed and Sons. Norwood, 
for Gloxinias; Messrs. Kelway and Sons, Lang port, lor 
Delphiniums. 

Silver Banksian. —To Messrs. Bakers. Ltd., Codsall. 
for Iceland Poppies; Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, 
for Delphiniums; Messrs. Barr and Sons, for English 
Irises; Messrs, R. J. Bastin and Sons, for Begonias; Misses 
Hannan, for Delphiniums; Messrs. Carter Page and Co., 
for English Irises: Rev. J. II. Pemberton, for Roses; 
Messrs. Ryder and Son for Irises and Gladioli; Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, Ltd., lor hardy plants. 

Silver Grenfell.—T o'Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, 
for Hydrangeas; Mr. C. Engelmann, for Carnations; Messrs. 
Ladhams, Shirley. Southampton lor hardy plants; Mr. 
Amos Perry, for hardy plants; Mr. L. R. Russell, for stove 
and greenhouse plants; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
for Delphiniums; Mr. W. Wells, iun., for Delphiniums. 

Bronze Flora.—T o Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert. for 
English Irises and Rhododendrons; Mr. F. G. W r ood. for 
hardy plants. ' 

Bronze Banksian. —To Mr. G. R. Downer. Chichester, 
lor Delphiniums. 

Clav Cup. —To Mr. W r . Easlea. lor Rose Prince of 
Wales. 


Trials of autumn-sown Cabbages and 
Onions at Wisley. 

The Royal Horticultural Society will carry 
out trials of autumn-sown Cabbages and 
Onions in their gardens at Wisley during tlie 
coming season. Seeds for trial should reach 
the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey (from whom the necessary 
entry formR may he obtained) on or before 
July 15th. 
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THE WEEK’S W ORK. 

Southern Counties. Midland Counties. 


Runner Beans 

are making good growth, but unless rain 
should fall shortly water will have to 
lie afforded if a check is to be avoided. 
French Beaus, too, will need liberal supplies 
of water to keep them growing and cropping 
satisfactorily. Make further sowings of 
both. Of the former this will be the last 
sowing, and if the autumn is fine and warm 
the resulting crop will prove extremely 
useful. Thin 

Asparagus 

sown direct in the beds to one plant 
to a foot in the rows, and with a 
watering settle those left into place if much 
disturbed. Beds planted with one or two- 
year-old crowns will also appreciate supplies 
oi water and liquid manure at intervals. As 

11 is the rule to cease cutting Asparagus as 
soon as Peas come into use, the beds should 
be afforded a dressing of fish guano or other 
approved stimulant to encourage robust 
growth, which, if time and labour will 
allow, should he washed in. Keep the beds 
clear of weeds, and before the growths 
become too far advanced provide support for 
them in some shape or form to prevent high 
winds from twisting and breaking them off 
Open trenches and place a good layer of 
manure in the bottom, and plant 

Leeks 

for main crop purposes. Continue with 
the planting of Celery until it is com¬ 
pleted. Afford an abundance of water as 
planting proceeds, and mulch the surface 
with old mushroom manure. Look well 
after early and second early crops, and see 
no check to growth occurs, otherwise the 
plants will bolt. Mould in the first-named 
case in good time, well pulverising the soil 
in advance, and mixing a little salt with it 
if it is found that slugs and other pests are 
present. Make a last sowing of Peas, select¬ 
ing for this occasion varieties of the first 
early types, such as William the First, 
Acquisition, and Bountiful. 

Wallflowers. 

Prick out the seedlings before they become 
drawn in the drills, in rows 9 inches to 

12 inches apart, and allow the same distance 
between the plants in the rows. Take the 
precaution to cut off the tips of the main 
or tap roots to encourage the formation of 
roots of a fibrous nature, both to facilitate 
lifting with balls in autumn and to enable 
itiem the hotter to withstand severe winter 
weather. Water frequently until the roots 
get a good hold of the soil. Rather poor 
ground answers beBt. for Wallflowers. 

Eupatoriums,. 

which are so useful for winter flower¬ 
ing, should now foe propagated. They strike 
readily in a close case in warmth. Two 
excellent varieties are E. riparium and 
E. Weinmannianum. Pentas camea, if pro¬ 
pagated now, is also valuable for flowering 
at the same season. Libonia floribunda, for 
the autumn decoration of the greenhouse, 
should be shifted into 6-inch and 7-inch pots, 
iu which it will bloom satisfactorily. A 
frame or a pit will, if kept shaded from 
hot sun,"answer its requirements. Attacks 
of aphis are sometimes troublesome, but if 
caught in time one, or at the most two, 
vaporising® will kill them off. A. W. 


Carrots. 

The dry weather has delayed the thinning 
of the plants, which is becoming urgent, and 
must be done at the first favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. As soon as the soil is in a suitable 
condition make a liberal sowing of a good 
stump-rooted variety. This will prove a 
valuable crop throughout winter and spring. 
When the seedlings are well through the 
surface, thin them carefully and use the hoe 
freely between the plants to keep the ground 
free from weeds. As the season advances, 
frequent light dustings of soot may be applied 
with advantage during showery weather. 

Celery. 

Continue to plant as the seedlings become 
ready. Give liberal supplies of clear water 
to plants growing in the trenches, and dust 
them lightly on frequent occasions with soot. 
Overhead syringings in the evenings will do 
much to promote clean, healthy growth. 

French Beans. 

Make sowings of this vegetable weekly in a 
sheltered position until the middle of the 
month. Plants growing on warm borders 
need frequent and copious watering, damping 
t lie foliage in the evenings to keep reel spider 
in check. Mulch the ground between the rows 
with decayed manure and do all that is possible 
to keep the plants growing freely. It is better 
to make frequent small sowings than to gather 
pods from plants that are unhealthy or past 
their best. Allow plenty of space between the 
rows, so that growth may not become drawn. 

Tomato 

seeds should be sown now to raise plants for 
fruiting in late autumn and winter. Sow 
the seeds thinly in pans filled with two-thirds 
loam and one-third sifted leaf-mould. Stand 
the seedlings near the roof glass in order 
that they may grow sturdy, and as soon as 
they are large enough pot them singly into 
small pots. Later they should be transferred 
to 6-inch pots and grown in a cold pit, where 
plenty of ventilation can be given to them. 
Remove all side growths and stake the plants 
at an early stage. When they are of a 
sufficient size they may be potted carefully 
into large, well-drained pots. The soil for 
the final potting may consist of three-parts 
fibrous loam, one part decayed horse manure, 
and a good sprinkling of bone meal. When 
the plants are thoroughly established in their 
fruiting pots they should receive plenty of 
light and air. If house room is limited, they 
will succeed in the open, provided the weather 
is favourable, but must be housed before the 
nights become cold. 

Violets. 

The dry, hot weather has made it necessary 
to water these plants frequently, for Violets 
must never be allowed to suffer from dryness 
at the roots. Alternate waterings with weak 
liquid manure are very beneficial, and syring¬ 
ing the plants in the evenings will help to 
keep red spider in check. An occasional dust¬ 
ing of soot over the plants will also act as 
a deterrent to this pest. A free use of the 
Dutch hoe will assist in retaining moisture 
in the soil. 

Encourage bedding plants to become estab¬ 
lished by watering and syringing them in the 
evenings as frequently as possible, and hoeing 
the soil. Bamboos and Conifers transplanted 
within the past two years need frequent 
waterings at the roots. F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Strawberries. 

I 11 this district the promise of a crop is 
distinctly good, but should rain be delayed 
for any long time there is a chance that the 
setting of the later blooms may be interfered 
with. Meantime, previous to littering down 
the rows, it is advisable to give the beds 1 
thorough cleaning and to loosen up the sur¬ 
face with the hoe. Birds are determined 
Strawberry eaters, therefore the nets ought 
to go on without delay. Slugs at times may 
be troublesome, and rats and mice are fond 
of the berries, so that every precaution in 
the way of trapping and of poisoning should 
be resorted to in order to keep these pests 
down. 

Hardy fruit trees. ' 

The drought has to some extent been pre¬ 
judicial to the crop of hardy fruit, Pears 
and Plums looking less promising than they 
did a month ago. Much may be done to 
assist the trees by watering, but this, when 
all is said and done, is never so satisfactory 
as natural rainfall. The value of a mulch is 
at a time like this apparent, and where 
mulching has not yet been done it should be 
attended to without delay. In the case of 
Peaches a slight tliinning may be given to 
the fruits, but this should be very lightly 
done, as the chances are that there may be 
some dropping of the young Peaches, and 
in any case it is advisable to delay drastic 
tliinning until the stoning is completed. 
Small fruits appear likely to be a good crop, 
Black Currants and Red Currants especially 
so. If it is possible to assist these by means 
of an allowance of artificial manure, it is 
wise to afford the bushes such encourage¬ 
ment. 

Summer planting. 

The dry weather adds to the work by 
making watering of newly-planted stuff 
imperative. In some instances it may be 
advisable to delay further planting until the 
soil is thoroughly moistened, and, after all, 
there' is not a great deal of time lost as yet. 

Carnations. 

These have gone on steadily since the 
plants were put out, and early staking is 
necessary. Many prefer wire coils as sup¬ 
ports for Carnations, but others find them 
unsatisfactory. Of the latter, I am one, pre¬ 
ferring neat Bamboo stakes, which fulfil the 
purpose very well. While named varieties 
of Carnations are always very fine, equally 
good plants from a cutting point of view 
may be raised from a packet of good seed. 
That there is a proportion of plants which 
produce single flowers is undeniable, but the 
percentage is not large, and such plants can 
be marked for discarding when their season 
passes. 

Shrubberies. 

The display of flowering shrubs has been 
very fine. After Lilacs pass out of bloom 
they may be attended to in the way of cut¬ 
ting out any old or straggling branches. If 
this be done promptly it will give the ensuing 
shoots sufficient time in which to mature, and 
these will, in all probability, flower next 
year. It may be taken as a general rule that 
if flowering shrubs require to be dealt with 
by the knife, it is best to do so just after 
they pass out of bloom. The variegated 
A u cub a is a showy plant, and one or two 
male plants ought to be planted in every 
shrubbery in order to ensure the production 
of berries, which add very appreciably to the 
appearance of Aucnbas. 

’ W. McGotfog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Correspondence. 


Questions. —Queries and answers arc inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charge if correspon¬ 
dents follow these rules: All communication x 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only. and addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, S, Bouverio Street, London, E.C. 4. 
The name and address of the sender arc 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the name and address being added to each. 

.I y Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
bo replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants to l>c 
rightly nam'd should send fair examples of each — 
the stem., leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and point8 of shoots arc useless.) Not moro than 
four plants should be sent, in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind, is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist, in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits fur 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We c<m undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Tulips after flowering. 

(C. H. M.)—After the bulbs had finished 
flowering you ought to have lifted them very 
carefully and laid them in in some vacant 
place, so that the foliage could ripen off. 
When this lias taken place then you may lift 
them and dry them, keeping them cool until 
it is time to plant them in the autumn. Do 
not, however, when replanting, give them a 
conspicuous position, as very possibly many 
of them will not bloom. 

Clematis Viticella. 

(B. W. G.)—This blooms on the young 
or summer shoots. The aim, therefore, in 
pruning should be that, of developing 
vigorous young shoots, which is done by 
cutting back, say, in November, when the 
frosts have disfigured the plants, the summer 
growths to within 6 inches of the soil. The 
surface should then be mulched with some 
good, well-rotted manure. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Lavender and Rosemary bushes cutting 

down. 

T shall be much obliged if you can give me 
directions for preventing rosemary and 
lavender bushes from “ sprawling.” I cannot 
keep them within reasonable bounds. 

F. G. L. 

[ These may be prevented from sprawl¬ 
ing if cut back annually. This is most 
satisfactory if carried out in April, when 
quite hard pruning may lie indulged in with 
safety, especially with plants of three to five 
years old. If the plants are older, then your 
best course is to reduce them half-way without 
delay; they will then have time to break and 
mature fresh young growth before winter, 
following which a little annual cutting back¬ 
us soon as the flowers are over—will keep your 
bushes compact.] 

FRUIT. 

Pears cracked. 

(S. T.)—When Dears crack in the way those 
you send have done, it is clear that the roots 
have penetrated sour or crude soil and fail 
to find the needful food elements. The only 
remedy is to lift the trees, carefully preserv¬ 
ing every bit of lateral root, cutting clean off 
nil downward-going roots, and replanting. 
Before doing that, throw out several inches 
depth of the under soil and replace with fresh 
soil from the vegetable quarters. If you can 
add some wood ashes, bone meal, and lime 
rubbish, it will be an advantage. After the 
soil has settled down, lay a mulch of long 
manure over the roots. Top-dress from time 
to time to keep the roots near the surface. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act. 

(G. Wilkinson.)—We are informed that a 
gardener employed in a garden to a private 
residence is not insurable under the Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance Act. If you have paid 
under a misapprehension your best plan 
would be to write to the Ministry of Labour, 
Whitehall, London, making an application 
for refund. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

W. F. Byford .—We regret we are unable to 
name from the pods only the Pea you send us. 

E. F. Walker .—So far as our experience 
goes, nothing is gained by removing the 
flowers, as in most cases they fail to set. 

IT 7 . Walkley .—Your best plan will be to 
visit a nursery where Roses are specialised 
in, and in this way, by seeing them growing, 
make your own selection. 

IT. S .—Impossible to say unless you give 
us further particulars as to how the plants 
have been grown. It looks to us as if they 
had been kept too wet and close. There is 
nothing to be alarmed about, as the plants 
will grow out of it. 

Tiger TAly. —1. The trouble is evidently due 
to the attack of green fly. If any are still 
on the plant, syringe with an extract of 
Quassia and soft soap or Gishurstine. 2. Y»s. 
keep the hoe going during dry weather, so 
as to form a dust mulch, and so save watering. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

W. H. L. —Rob ini a hispida. 

Edward Ball. —Cornus capitata. 

Eleanor Pain. —Laburnum alpinum. 

Norfolk Dumpling .—Cistus purpureus. 

E. E. Howlands .—Indigofera Gerardiana. 

IF. J. H .—Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis fru- 

ticosa). 

M. Waring. —1, The Spindle tree; 2, Acer 
Negundo. 

F. M. A. H. —Aconituin ochroleucum (syn. 
A. lycoctonum). 

H. Wright. —One of the many varieties ol 
Acer japonicum. 

Btiddlcia. —The Calilornian Lilac (Ceano- 
thus thyrsiflorus). 

■Tames liitchie. —1, Muscari comosum inon- 
strosuni; 2 ,, Viburnum tomentosum plicntum. 

TF. H. L. —1, Robinia hispida; 2, please 
send in bloom; 3, AristotelLa Macqui 
variegata. 

E. M. J .—1, Bilbergia nutans; 2, Mesem- 
bryanthemum sp. Should like to see more 
complete specimen. 

IF. H. B .—Helianthemum sp., but 
impossible to say which from the dried-up 
specimen you send us. 

If. Henry.—1, Buddleia globosa; 2, 

Griselinia littoralis; 3, Acacia lopliantha; 
4, Lonicera aureo-reticulata. 

Miss C. M. A. Creswell .—1, Euphorbia 
Cyparissias ; 2, Sedum anglicum ; 3, Dianthus 
deltoides ; 4, Sedum spathulifolium. 

G. M. Cullen. —We cannot undertake to 
name Roses. The only way to do so with any 
certainty is to compare them with the flowers 
in a nursery where Roses are specialised in. 

A. Donovan. —Lychnis clialcedonica fl. pi. ; 
Mountain Knapweed (Centaurea montana 
rubra). Shrub is Cornus capitata. When 
sending specimens lor name please number 
each one. 

P. IF. G. Filleul. —The Virginian Spider- 
wort (Tradescantia virginiana). It will 
grow in any soil and will be found suitable 
for the mixed border, margins of shrubberies, 
or the wild garden. 


July 2, 1921. 

Trade Notes. 


French Bulb Prices. 

Trade's Decision. 

A largely attended conference of the Britisfi 
trade was field on Monday under the auspices 
of tlie Chamber of Horticulture, at 18, Bed¬ 
ford Square, W.C. 1, Mr. Geo. Monro 
presiding. 

A full discussion and exchange of views 
took place, and it was agreed that the prices 
asked by the French exporters for Roman 
Hyacinths, Narcissi Paper White, and 
Freesia were prohibitive, and that the public 
were not now inclined to purchase at existing 
rates. It was suggested that the trade here 
should do without them and boom the Dutch 
bulbs ; also agree not. to buy until the French 
exporters lowered their prices below the 1920 
figure. There had been a large increase in 
the current prices as compared with the 1920 
figures, and the trade should now stand firm 
and arrive at definite figures above which 
they were not prepared to go. It was not a 
case of dictating terms to the French, but 
rather giving the maximum figure at which 
the trade could afford to buy. 

The meeting then fixed the following 
maximum prices per 1,000, the quotations to 
be in sterling, and agreed not to buy these 
bulbs at a higher figure :—Roman Hyacinths. 
—11-12 sizes, £5 ; 12-13 sizes, £6 ; 13-14, £8 ; 
14 and over, £10. Narcissus Paper White. 

—13-14, 50s. ; 14 and over, 60s. Freesia_5, 

40s. ; 54 50s. 

The French exporters and horticultural 
associations are to be immediately informed 
of the British trade’s decision; also the 
American, Scandinavian, and Danish bulb 
trade will be likewise notified and their 
support asked for. 

The “ Sanitas ” Company, Ltd. —The 
general meeting of The 11 Sanitas ” Company, 
Ltd., was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, E.C. 4, on the 15th ult., under the 
presidency of the Chairman, Mr. C. T. King- 
zet.t, F.I.C., F.C.S. The Chairman said it 
was a matter for congratulation that, not¬ 
withstanding the general slump in trade ex¬ 
perienced during the year under review, 
particularly in the export department, and 
the necessity of writing down stocks acquired 
at war and boom-time high values to current, 
prices, the trade done in the past year had 
on the whole been satisfactory. In view of 
the great increase in business experienced 111 
the previous year, the Company had acquired 
and equipped a model additional factory at 
Hayes, and were prepared to make use of it 
its soon as the revival of trade justified the 
action. “ Sanitas Fluid ” still holds the 
position of first favourite as the non-poisonous 
disinfectant and oxidant, devoid of all ob¬ 
jectionable qualities, and the sales of that 
particular article showed a great stride in 
the year under review. 


A Devonshire Artist. 

Mr. Francis James, of l’orrington, Devon¬ 
shire (who died last year at the age of 
seventy), was an amateur artist who spent a 
large portion of his life in teaching himself 
to paint flowers in a way which would convey 
what he called their “ psychology,” just as 
a portrait painter would endeavour to fix on 
his canvas the character and temperament of 
his sitter. Mr. James was the victim of a 
crippling disease, which kept him tied to his 
chair, and he spent most of the daytime in 
his garden. He had no art training in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but with a 
natural talent he had unusual powers of self- 
criticism. Years of trial and error, involving 
the ruthless sacrifice of drawing after draw¬ 
ing, went to the perfecting of his art. 

Original from 
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increased beauty being ample compensation 
for any little additional trouble. All Ferns 
which are grown more particularly for 
decoration, either as plants or for cutting 
should be well exposed so as to ensure an 
enduring growth. One often hears the keep- 
mg qualities of the Maidenhair Fern con¬ 
demned when the fault more often than not 
is m its management. When grown cool, well 
exposed to light, and in an airy house or pit. 
it makes all the difference between lasting 
and fading; more so even when the pre¬ 
caution is taken to immerse the fronds for a 
time in water before use. In a mixed fernery 
the taller or tree varieties will often afford 
sufficient shade to those which may perchance 
require it without resorting to any artificial 
means. Filmy Ferns, of course, require 
shading. For these have shading of a per¬ 
manent character, to avoid any risk of injury 
either from exposure or from sudden fluctua 
turns of temperature, the one being as in¬ 
jurious as the other. Neither the Nephro- 

wflfhl T the ? llmbln K Fems (Lygodium) 
^lll beai too much exposure. A G 


Shading Ferns. 


From now onwards through the summer the 
shading of Ferns requires consideration. 
Shading is far too often carried to excess, 
the inference being that because some Ferns 
thrive best in shade others must also neces¬ 
sarily do the same. The opposite is the case. 
When shading to excess is employed, particu¬ 
larly if it be at all dense, the growth of the 
plants is in most cases considerably weakened, 
this being further aggravated by the adoption 
of permanent shading during a period of dull 
weather. The result is a soft, flaccid growth, 
which in the case of such as many of the 
Adiantuins is further seen in enlarged pinnee. 
This, in some instances, may look very well, 
but it is not of such an enduring nature as 
one would desire. Again, where a 

Heavy Shading is upon the plants when 
not required the result is an excessive 
atmospheric moisture, which is not easily 
dispelled without additional fire-heat, simply 
because the temperature does not rise 
sufficiently high to effect this desirable 
purpose as regards' all Ferns, the Filmy 
Fern excepted. Then ensues a period of 
damping off amongst such stove Ferns as the 
Gymnogrammas and many others where the 
growth is dense. Adiantum cuneatum, 
instead of retaining its fronds intact, will 
under these conditions go off in the same 
fashion when thick and the plants themselves 
too much crowded together. Where per¬ 
manent shading is used at all it should lie of 
as light a character as can be employed with 
safety. Do not on any account smother the 
glass as if whitewashing a wall or a ceiling, 
but lay on the mixture as lightly as possible, 
or employ the thinnest of shading material, 
which is of the two the better medium. 
During a period of cloudy weather, but all 
the more so when rainy as well, the damping- 
down and watering require to be performed in 
a careful manner, with a considerable 
diminution of the former part of the work. 
If done in a perfunctory fashion, with no 
distinction between hot and dry weather as 
against the opposite extreme, it must not 
cause any surprise if the Ferns soon suffer. 

Ferneries composed of rock work arranged 
in an artistic manner, with the plants turned 
out, are often placed in positions where shad¬ 
ing by means of blinds is next to impossible. 
In such cases the shading should be of the 
lightest kind, if used at all (for in some 
instances none need be applied). All de¬ 
pends upon the distance from the glass, or 
whether climbers have been allowed to drape 


the roof. If the house be a lofty one there 
will be less danger of injury from scalding, 
while the climbers, as well as adding to the 
effect, also serve a good purpose in intercept- 



Astilbe Queen Alexandra. (See page 411.) 

ing any possible ill-effects from the solar rays. 
Of the smaller growing Ferns, there are a few 
of the Adiantums which are very sensitive to 
full exposure to the sun’s rays—such, for 
instance, as A. trapeziforme, A. curvatum, 
and A. Cardiochlsena. These should always 
be carefully looked after. On the other 
hand, exposure will in many cases intensify 
the beautiful roseate and bronzy tints peculiar 
to many Ferns, particularly the 

Adiantums, the colours of which when the 
plants are shaded are not nearly so beautiful. 
It pays to keep all such Ferns grouped by 
themselves, the enhanced interest in their 
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Notes of the Week. 


Iris sikkimensis. 

This distinct and handsome Iris is now 
flowering with me in a moist border adjoin¬ 
ing the Lily tank, where its toes are con¬ 
tinually moist. It is a stately plant 3 feet 
in height producing handsome, dark violet- 
coloured flowers, both standards and falls 
being of the same rich shade. The latter 
have, however, a yellow blotch near the bend 
of each fall, which adds to its singular 
beauty. M. G. M. 

Orange Lily (Lilium croceum). 

This Lily varies according to the treatment 
it receives. Growing under poor conditions 
and in starved borders its height is usually 
under 3 feet, hut planted in good heavy loam 
and generously supplied with manure it 
i eaches double this height and produces great 
numbers of immense spikes, each crowned 
with handsome, rich orange flowers. The 
Orange Lily comes from Corsica, and loves a 
deep rich soil. I was very pleased to come 
across a fine group recently, and was attracted 
not only by the size of its noble flowers, but 
the richness of their colouring. E. M. 
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Iris sibirica var. Emperor. 

This beautiful Iris is now blooming with 
me. The colour throughout is a rich deep 
violet-blue, quite the best of its colour I know. 

M. S. 


Allium Schoenoprasum (Chives). 

A large group of this in the kitchen garden 
has for the past few weeks been most attrac¬ 
tive—indeed, a veritable sheet of colour, the 
violet-red flowers being most conspicuous. A 
good group of this native perennial herb on 
a large rock garden would provide a feast of 
rich colour. M. S. 

Rose Caroline Testout. 

This is doing very well this year in the 
south-west of Scotland. It is so well known 
and such a favourite that it seems superfluous 
to mention it, but I have seen some splendid 
blooms this season and cannot refrain from 
reminding readers of this old and charming 
silvery-rose flower. Borderer. 

Iceland Poppies. 

These are always charming, and while they 
succeed well enough in the borders, or in beds, 
yet they always appear to me to be more 
adapted for rock gardening. In rockwork 
they show their graceful flowers to greater 
advantage, and their period of blooming fills 
up a gap which, at times, occurs after the 
first flush of the spring alpines is over. 
Iceland Poppies associate well with the Rock 
Roses, these plants in combination proving 
very effective. A Scottish Gardener. 

Spurred Aquilegias. 

Although I still maintain—at the risk of 
being termed old-fashioned—a warm side for 
the old border Columbines, yet I am not 
sufficiently bigoted to decry the spurred 
forms of the Aquilegia. The latter are very 
attractive indeed, showy in the border, and 
useful for cutting. They are easily raised 
from seed, and a mixed packet w ill give many 
forms worthy of perpetuation. I do not find 
that Columbines generally require any special 
attention, and this is a decided point in their 
favour. A Scottish Gardener. 

Sweet Peas. 

Despite the drought—which is now begin¬ 
ning to assume serious proportions—the Sweet 
Peas appear to be growing freely. The 
earliest blooms were picked on June 16th— 
slightly earlier than the usual date. Several 
of the new varieties, such as Dora, Tea Rose, 
Picture, and one or two others, are being 
given a trial. Although it is impossible to 
keep abreast of the ever-increasing numbers 
of new varieties, yet the Sweet Pea enthusiast 
always endeavours to include a few of each 
season's novelties—sometimes to be disap¬ 
pointed. W. McG. 

Balmae. 

Golden Drop (Onosma tauricum). 

This handsome Grecian alpine iB seen at 
its best when planted high and dry on the 
rock garden in soil containing plenty of grit, 
through which the water can pass freely. 
The reason so many fail with this choice 
plant is, that it is frequently planted too low 
down where the moisture hangs round the 
hairy foliage, causing decay at the collar. 
The face of a roughly-built retaining wall, 
where it is fully exposed to sunshine and 
where the roots may ramble among the cool, 
gritty soil behind, suits this. I recently saw 
in Dr. Wallace’s rock garden at East Grin- 
stead a lovely specimen covered with its de¬ 
lightful drooping clusters of fragrant yellow 
flowers. I also noticed well-flowered ex¬ 
amples in the gardens of St. John’s College, 
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Oxford, on June 10th, revelling in a rocky 
wall amidst a host of other rare and precious 
alpines. E. M. 

Iris Richard II. 

To those who like a bold, striking flower this 
variety will strongly appeal, with its white 
standards and deep, blackish purple falls 
distinctly edged with white. It is a good 
grower, and has flowering stems of a medium 
height. It is one of Mr. Dykes’ seedlings and 
a very distinct and beautiful Iris. N. L. 

Carnation Britannia as a border plant. 

As an edging to a border in a garden near 
Bournemouth, this Carnation has, to my 
knowledge, flourished for seven years. They 
are the original plants, and young ones have 
not been substituted. When I first noticed 
the plants in flower they appeared to be in 
grand health. Every year since the band of 
plants increases in size and in freedom of 
flowering. When not in flower the plants are 
so even and compact that their “ grass ” 
forms a most pleasing edging to the large 
round bed. More of this and somewhat 
similar varieties are worth a trial in the open 
air. G. G. B. 

Stenactis speciosa. 

Stenactis, or, as it is now called, Erigeron 
.speciosus, is now very fine in the herbaceous 
border. Tree flowering, showy, and of 
moderate height, the plant has much to recom¬ 
mend it, as, apart from its brightness in the 
garden, the blooms last for a long time when 
cut. Large pieces may be formed in the course 
of a few years, but it is as well to remember 
that it is possible for clumps to become over¬ 
grown. When this happens, the flowers are 
less finely coloured and less numerous, but as 
the variety lends itself to division in late 
autumn or early spring, young plants are 
always available from the home supply. 

A Scottish Gardener. 

Benthamia fragifera from seed. 

I have been for forty-five years a regular 
weekly purchaser of Gardening Illustrated 
and have had my copies bound for many years 
as precious possessions. I have just read a 
note regarding Benthamia fragifera which 
interested me, as I obtained many plants from 
the strawberry-like seeds. I placed the fruits 
in a pan, and w r as disappointed, as the plants 
did not appear that year. Next year I sowed 
an annual in the same pan, without changing 
the soil, and when the seedlings were trans¬ 
planted, up came a crowd of Benthamia 
fragifera plants, now growing into trees. 
They seem quite hardy, but have the disad¬ 
vantage of leaf-shedding in June. 

Thos. B. Gibson. 
The Deanery, Ferns, co. Wexford. 

Apple Galloway Pippin. 

In a recent issue of our local paper I 
observed a note to the effect that fifty years 
ago the Galloway Pippin received the 
“ F. C. C.” of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Of this fact I was not aware, but 
that this Apple is worthy of it no native of 
the province would dispute. For many years 
this Apple was only to be found in old 
orchards, and then in not a very good con¬ 
dition. A number of years ago the variety 
was commented upon in this journal, and 
local readers began to make inquiries from 
nurserymen in the district. This has led to 
a stock of young plants being worked up, and 
in many instances it is being freely planted. 
The Galloway Pippin is useful alike for cook¬ 
ing or dessert. It has a brisk but sweet 
flavour and keeps well. I have seen fruits 
firm and sound at the end of May. It is well 
adapted for planting in exposed places. 

Balmae. W. McG. 


Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. 

Perhaps “ W. McG." would like'to have 
my experience of this Geum. I have a bol¬ 
der the soil of which is heavy, but gets verv 
dry in summer, as there is a high hedge at 
the back. It is 36 yards long. In April of 
last year I got seed of this Geum, and raised 
it in a box. The seedlings as soon as large 
enough were pricked off into boxes, and when 
fit were transplanted to the border in a 
single row of about eight dozen plants. Very 
few flowered last year. This year they 
turned out splendid, and visitors have 
admired them. When I say that they had 
from fifteen to twenty sprays of blossom, each 
from 2 feet 9 inches to just under 3 feet, and 
some individual blossom 2£ inches across, I 
think you will agree with me they were a 
success. K. 

Sussex. 

White Foxgloves. 

Three years ago a Foxglove bearing pure 
white flowers was allowed to scatter its seed, 
with the natural result that a crowd of 
young plants appeared and was allowed to 
remain. These are now blooming, and 
although there are about sixty spikes of 
bloom not more than half-a-dozen bear 
coloured flowers and there is not a spotted 
bloom among them. The Foxglove is so 
variable that I am surprised nearly all the 
plants should be quite devoid of colour. One 
reason may be that there being such a quan¬ 
tity of flowers bees faund all they wanted 
in them and therefore did not find their way- 
on to coloured ■ flowers. A group of white- 
flowered Foxgloves is very pretty, and when 
the flower spikes are of varying heights they 
have quite a natural appearance. Although 
the pure white variety is charming I think 
I admire even more the spotted varieties, the 
dark blotches enhancing the purity of the 
flowers. A hardy plant, easily accommodated, 
which will thrive in the poorest soils, and 
which becomes in a manner naturalised, is 
valuable. J. Cornhill. 

Genista manata. 

I am charmed with this species, one of the 
most refined and graceful habited shrubs I 
have ever seen. I do not know what its 
maximum height may be, but a small plant 
given me three years ago is now about 3 feet 
high and is loaded with bloom. I am con¬ 
vinced that this would be a good market 
plant if grown in pots, for it is quite as 
effective and graceful in growth as the Cytisus 
which is so much in favour for room and 
conservatory decoration, and it has the merit 
of being quite hardy, a great advantage in 
these days of dear fuel. Grown in the form 
of good-sized specimens, it should be of much 
value for the decoration of entrance halls, 
corridors and unheated glasshouses. This 
Genista is of free growth, but - it evidently 
has not the strong nature which will enable 
it to battle successfully in the struggle for life 
with the ordinary occupants of the shrubbery, 
but must have the advantage of light and sun. 
It is, however, well worthy of some special 
care, and should be accorded a good position 
where it has ample room to develop. 

J. Cornhill. 

Aster alpinus. 

My plants o! this are doing very well this 
year, and flowered freely rather before their 
usual time. I find the plants often suffer 
rather badly in the winter, but the some¬ 
what dry conditions of last winter seem to 
have suited them well. Whilst liking a dry 
winter, it resents being too dry at the roots 
during the growing season, and very soon 
shows signs of distress if it does not get 
enough moisture, hence it is happiest if 
planted among stones. Slugs are particu¬ 
larly fond of it, and if not destroyed will 
soon ruin a clump. N. L. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 

The Mock 


The Mock Oranges, or species of Phila- 
■delphus, are an invaluable group of shrubs 
widely distributed in South-Eastern Europe, 
Asia Minor, China, the United States of 
America, etc., the species having been 
supplemented with many hybrids raised 
largely in France. Some of them are very 
old and well-known garden shrubs, others 
are of recent origin; but old and new alike 
are decorative and beautiful. Good loamy 
soil is necessary for their successful cultiva¬ 
tion, for although they succeed for a time in 
comparatively poor soil, they soon deteriorate 
and flowering suffers. Even when planted 
in rich loam it is wise to provide a surface 
dressing of decayed manure every second 
year, or to water the plants two or three 
times during the growing period with liquid 
manure. Cnttings of soft shoots in early 
June inserted in sandy soil in a close and 
warm frame, or of half-ripe wood in June 
inserted in a cold frame, usually root readily, 
whilst cuttings of fully ripened shoots, each 
■9 inches to 12 inches long, inserted out of 
doors during autumn or winter also root 
well. Although they are sometimes found m 
good condition growing in semi-shade, they 
are sun-loving plants, and give the best 
results when exposed to full sunlight and air. 
The larger ones may be planted as isolated 
specimens or in groups ; the smaller ones are 
most effective when grouped. But they must 
not bo crowded, for a group is infinitely more 
pleasing when the individual plants can 
develop separately than when all grow to¬ 
gether in a close mass. The large ones do 
not require regular pruning, a little thin¬ 
ning when they are becoming very dense 
being all that is needed. The smaller ones, 
however, as represented by the hybrid P. 
Lemoinei and its associates, are improved by 
an annual pruning, which must be done as 
soon as the flowers fade. The flowering 
shoots should be cut back to the ground line 
or to where vigorous young shoots are grow¬ 
ing from near the base of the old wood. In 
the course of the summer these young shoots 
may be expected to grow to a length of 
2j feet and become thoroughly ripened in 
autumn, then the following June they will 
bear flowers along the whole of their length. 

Philapelphus coronarids is perhaps riie 
commonest species. It is a native of South- 
Eastern Europe and Asia Minor, and is 
known in many gardens under the names of 
Mock Orange and Syringa. Growing 12 feet 
or more high, it forms a fairly erect bush 
and bears fragrant creamy-white flowers 
freely. The perfume of the flowers is very 
powerful, and is objectionable to some 
people. Where this is the case it should be 
planted well away from paths that are in 
constant use. It has several varieties, such 
as P. c. dianthiflorus and flore pleno, with 
double flowers; foliis aureis, with golden 
leaves; variegatus, with silver variegated 
leaves ; and nanus, of dwarf habit. Neither 
one is as effective as the type, although the 
golden-leaved variety is worth a place 
amongst coloured leaved shrubs. 

P. Delavayi is one of the newer species. A 
native of Western China, it was introduced 
to France by the Abbe Delavay in 1887, but 
was not received into our gardens until 
several years later. Growing 10 feet high, it 
forms a spreading bush of graceful outline 
and bears large racemes of fragrant white 
flowers towards the end of June. 

P. crandiflorus, a native of the South- 
Eastern United States, from whence it was 
introduced in 1811, is one of the largest of 
the species, for it forms a bush 15 feet to 
18 feet high with a very wide spread. The 
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Oranges. 

pure white blooms are scentless, each 
2 inches across, and produced in small- 
flowered clusters. It is very free- 
flowering, and is one of the most beautiful 
of the group. The variety laxus is rather 
looser in habit, but quite as effective, 
although the flowers are not quite so large. 
People who object to the scented kinds would 
do well to plant one of these. 

P. incanus is one of the smaller group, for 
mature bushes may not be more than 6 feet 
or 7 feet high. It is a native of Western 
China, from whence it was introduced in 


1904. The white flowers are fragrant, about 
an inch across, and borne in short racemes. 

P. latifolius is closely related to P. grandi- 
florus, and has, in fact, been called P. 
grandiflorus var. floribundus. It is a native 
of the South-Eastern United States, and was 
introduced about 100 years ago. It forms 3 
large bush, sometimes 20 feet high, with 
fairly erect branches, and bears pure white 
flowers, each 14 inches to ljj inches across, 
freely in June. The flowers are but slightly 
scented. 

P. Lemoinei is typical of a number of 
handsome hybrids, raised by crossing P. coro- 
narius with P. microphyllus. Although 
growing 5 feet or 6 feet high, they may be 
kept to a height of 24 feet to 3 feet by an 
annual pruning such as described above. 
The flowers are in most cases pure white, 
and are borne with great freedom. Some 
have single and others double flowers. One 
of the most useful of the hybrids is P. 
Lemoinei var. erectus. As the name implies, 
the branches are more erect than those of the 
type, and this fact leads to the better display 
of the flowers. Avalanche, Fantaisie, and 
Pavilion blanc are other useful shrubs with 
single flowers, whilst good double-flowered 
bushes are Boule d’argent and Virginal. 
Rosace has very large, semi-double flowers, 
and is distinctly one of the best. 


P. Lewisi is a large, handsome shrub, 
12 feet or more high, with slender, pendent 
branches. At its best it is one of the most 
beautiful of the larger species, but unfortu¬ 
nately its really good flowering years are 
irregular. It is a native of Western North 
America, and has been known nearly 100 
years. 

P. Magdalen.®. —This is a Chinese species, 
5 feet or 6 feet high, introduced to France in 
1895. The flowers, each about an inch in 
diameter, are borne freely in June. 

P. microphyllus, the smallest species in 
cultivation, is a native of Colorado and 
Arizona. Here it forms a dense bush 2 feet 
to 4 feet high, composed of slender, wiry 
branches, clothed wth small, oval, greyish- 
green leaves and bearing small, very 
fragrant white flowers in June. Crossed with 
P. coronarius it has helped in the production 


of many handsome hybrids. It is well 
adapted for gardens of limited area. 

P. purpureo-maculatus. —This is a hybrid 
raised between the tender P. mexicanus var. 
Coulteri, a plant with white, purple-blotched 
flowers, and one of the Lemoinei hybrids. 
Although rather more tender than Lemoine’s 
hybrids, it is quite hardy in most parts of 
the country, and is a welcome addition by 
reason of its fragrant, white, purple-blotched 
flowers. In habit and requirements it is 
similar to P. Lemoinei. 

I*. Zeyheri is a hybrid of unknown origin. 
Its chief asset is its scentless flowers, for it 
is thus a good shrub for those who object to 
the powerful perfume of certain of the 
species. Growing 6 feet to 8 feet high, it 
forms a wide-spreading bush. 

In addition to those mentioned, there are 
other species and hybrids worthy of con¬ 
sideration, although from the above list in¬ 
tending planters will be able to make a good 
selection. _ H- 

Rhododendron habrotrichum. —' 

The subject of the accompanying illustra 
tion is one of the many species of Rhododen¬ 
dron introduced from China during the 
present century. This particular one comes 
from Yunnan and other parts of Western 
China, and seeds were sent home by Mr. 
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Forrest in 1913. In a state of nature it forms 
a large bush 10 feet high, with stiff branches, 
which are clothed rather densely with stiff 
hairs up to a quarter of an inch long; in 
fact, this is one of the distinct characters of 
the species. The leaves are thick and 
leathery, elliptic or oblong in outline, up to 
43 inches long and 2£ inches wide. The 
flowers are borne in comoact heads, each 
bloom being funnel-shaped, about 2 inches 
long, and pale rose in colour. The stamens 
are ten in number and rather conspicuous. 
It is a pleasing plant when in flower, and one 
that will no doubt command a place in 
gardens, although the Bpecies are now so 
numerous that it is almost impossible for 
garden lovers to include more than a very 
small percentage in their collection. It has 
no particular requirements, for it thrives 
under similar conditions to garden kinds— 
i.e., sweet moist soil free from lime, a posi¬ 
tion shaded from the hottest mid-day sun, 
and shelter from cold in spring. D. 


Bamboos. 

Where it is necessary to divide old plantB 
of Bamboos or to increase the stock, suitable 
pieces should be detached directly new 

f rowths appear. Dig the soil at least 2 feet 
eep, and enrich it with manure, leaf-mould, 
or decayed vegetable matter. After planting 
give copious waterings to settle the soil about 
the roots. Established plants should be top- 
dressed with a compost consisting of loam and 
decayed manure. 


Propagating Rhododendrons. 

Kindly tell me through Gardening Illus¬ 
trated how to propagate Rhododendrons. I 
have tried taking young growths, with no 
success. When should the cuttings be taken, 
and should they be put under a bell glass or 
into a frame? I tried them out of doors in 
soil where the old plants grow most luxuri¬ 
antly, but could not strike them. I took the 
young growths in October. A. K. 

[The best method of propagating them is by 
layers. This is far better than grafting, but, 
unfortunately, only a few nurserymen adopt 
layering to increase their stock. Layered 
plants make the handsomest bushes, and, of 
course, one is not troubled with suckers of 
the R. ponticum or other kinds employed as 
stocks. The layers may be put down in 
spring, preferably March or April, and again 
in early autumn. Peat with a quantity of 
sand added is the best soil in which to insert 
the layers. The lower branches must be 
utilised for the purpose. If they cannot 
readily be brought down to the ground, you 
may cut a notch halfway through the branch, 
so that it will bend but not break away totally 
from the parent plant. Last season’s growths 
make the best layers. Strip off a few of the 
lower leaves, then take the shoot in the left 
hand and make a cut about 1£ inches in length 
with a sharp knife up the centre of the shoot. 
This is technically called tongueing the shoot. 
A flat layering-trowel, something like a 
cheese knife with a straight edge, should be 
at hand. Insert this in the soil so as to 
make a cut about 5 inches or 6 inches deep. 
Then bend the prepared shoot very gently, 
and fix it into the soil witli some wooden or 
wire peg9 in such a manner that the tongue 
formed by the cut points downward. See that 
it rests upon the soil at the bottom of the 
opening made by the trowel, then press the 
soil firmly around the layer with the handle 
of the latter, and the operation is complete. 
If dry weather supervenes, a watering now 
and then will be beneficial. The layers make 
the best plants if allowed to remain on the 
stool two years, although they will root more 
Pr less freely in twelve months. The flower- 
buds should be removed from the layers before 
inserting in the soil.] 
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Seasonable notes. 

The weather for the first two or three weeks 
after the final potting affects the plants more 
perhaps than at any other time. If cold and 
wet the soil is unduly saturated, and in this 
roots do not run freely, and in some cases 
they fail to make any progress, the result of 
which is yellow-tinted leaves and unhealthy 
growth. This was the case last year, and in 
some districts the blooms did not reach the 
usual standard of excellence. The present 
season is exactly the reverse so far. What 
water the plants have had has been through 
the watering can, and if care has been taken 
not to administer it unnecessarily the plants 
could not have had a better start. There is 
more in watering than is generally realised. 
Although by no means difficult to grow, 
Chrysanthemums, especially in rich soil in 
large pots, soon show their dislike of careless 
watering, and, what is worse, they do not 
rapidly overcome the effects of it. A dry sur¬ 
face must not be taken as a reliable indica¬ 
tion that the roots require more moisture. 
A few hours’ sun or wind is sufficient to bring 
this about, while lower down in the pots the 
soil may be quite damp. The safest plan is 
to tap the pots. If a clear ring follows, a dry 
soil is the cause, but when a dull thud follows 
water should for the time being be withheld. 
This applies throughout the season, but 
especially now while the pots contain unex¬ 
hausted soil and few roots. Where the plants 
were grouped together after potting it is now 
time to transfer them to their 

Summer quarters. 

Wind is the grower’s greatest worry, and 
as far as possible a sheltered position should 
be selected. A maximum of sunshine is, how¬ 
ever, all-important, and the remedy 
may be worse than the disease if shelter 
means shade. The rows should run north 
and south, and stout poles should be firmly 
fixed at intervals the entire length for the 
purpose of supporting two rows of tight wire. 
To these the canes supporting the growths 
should be secured to prevent damage during 
early autumn gales. Allow each plant room 
for the full development of its leaves, and see 
that the pots stand perfectly level on strips 
of wood or something similar to keep out 
worms. Provision for a regular supply of 
aired water ought then to be made close by, 
and if the receptacle is filled up regularly 
after the last watering of the day the plants 
will benefit, since water direct from well or 
main is decidedly chilly, often very hard, 
and not so good for the plants as that which 
has been exposed to the sun and air for a 
few hours. During hot weather it is beneficial 
to syringe the foliage twice a day. In the 
evening their surroundings may be moistened 
with manure water, the ammonia from which 
the plants revel in. It will be necessary to 
go over the shoots at short intervals to secure 
them to the stakes and to remove all side- 
shoots which are now making their appear¬ 
ance from the axils of the leaves. At the 
base of free-cutting throwers suckers are 
already in evidence, but, mindful of the fact 
that future propagation depends later on 
such, avoid tearing them out ruthlessly, 
severing them with a knife level with the 
surface soil. 

Insects. 

Aphis and earwigs are the chief summer 
ests, both of them capable of doing much 
arm. Tobacco powder or spraying with a 
safe insecticide will destroy the former, but 
traps must be set for the latter and more 
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dangerous pest, since in a night it can nullify 
a season’s labour by eating out or crippling 
beyond recovery the tips of the main growths. 
Bean stalks laid about the pots attract them, 
and small pots half-filled with dry moss or 
paper and inverted on stakes also answer. 
The traps should be examined every morning. 

Some varieties are behaving in a very 
erratic way this season—in fact, there is 
every appearance of there being many 
terminal buds. The grower who knows 
his sorts may do a little towards 
retarding those likely to be too early by 
keeping on an extra growth for a time, but 
no useful purpose is served by placing 
forward plants in the shade, for what 
difference it makes in the date of the appear¬ 
ance of the bud does not recompense for the 
soft growth that must follow. Something 
may be done to hasten such as have gone to 
a later bud than usual by early housing and 
sacrificing a growth where there are more 
than two. Whether early or late the opening 
and finishing of the blooms depend on the 
wood being thoroughly ripe. To ensure this 
careful watering, the avoidance of over¬ 
crowding, and moderate feeding must be the 
rule. Until the pots are almost full of roots 
very little feeding is required. A better 
return for one’s outlay on fertilisers will 
follow from their use in August and Septem¬ 
ber than July—unless, of course, the soil was 
very poor and the pots rather small, then an 
earlier start may be advisable ; but caution 
even then should be exercised. J. 


Border Chrysanthemums. 

These should be attended to in good time and 
watered and fed at the roots according to 
requirements. Pay particular attention to 
recently set out plants in beds and borders, 
watering when needed, and above all keeping 
the surface loosened. Push on with the 
planting of Cannas and all tender subjects, 
and bring up arrears of mowing and verge 
clipping, which may have had to be for the 
time being somewhat neglected. 


BIRDS. 


Too many Blackbirds ? 

As soon as the cherries and gooseberries begin 
to ripen the blackbird’s record is called in 
question. A professor of agriculture has just 
been declaring that, while much may be for¬ 
given “ the blackbird for its fine song, it is 
a malefactor and the most persistent fruit- 
eater of all British birds.” 

Unfortunately, in the fruit season we are 
often inclined to forget the credit side of the 
blackbird’s account in “ leather-jackets ” and 
other insect pests. As Mr. H. H. Wardle 
points out in an article in the current number 
of Farm and Home: “ If gamekeeping were 
not so strict, and there were less killing ofl of 
jays by keepers, the matter of reducing the 
number of blackbirds would not be so diffi¬ 
cult. But the jay is partial to an apple or 
two, which shows how complex is this subject 
of birds in relation to the cultivation of fruit. 

“ It is curious to find the blackbird in the 
same list as the sparrowhawk, when we 
remember it is because the sparrowhawk has 
been so persecuted that the farmer has to 
lament the plagues of sparrows that prey 
upon him, and the horticulturist the tiresome 
abundance of blackbirds and other fruit- 
attacking birds, as well as those innumerable 
finches that destroy his fruit-buds in the 
spring. These matters do not trouble the 
keepers who shoot the hawks.” 
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FERNS. 

Ferns for Baskets. 


Many Ferns thrive remarkably well planted 
in wire baskets suspended from the roof of 
the greenhouse, stove, or indoor fernery, as 
the case may be. By growing the drooping 
species of Ferns in suspended baskets a large 
area of otherwise unused space may be turned 
to good account, and where stage room is 
limited this is a consideration not to be lost 
eight of. Capital baskets are those made of 
stout galvanised iron wire, and these should 
be half globe-shaped, with three wires as arms 
by which to suspend them. The baskets may 


vary in size from 6 inches to 2 feet in 
diameter, the depth decreasing as the basket 
widens, so that a basket 2 feet across is only 
1 foot deep, while those of 6 inches in width 
are the same in depth. A lining of thin 
slices of fibrous peat should be placed all 
around on the inside of the basket, which is 
then filled up with a compost according to 
the requirements of the plants it is intended 
to contain. Two kinds of Ferns or a Fern 
and a Selaginella may be planted in each 
basket, the one to occupy the upper portion, 
the other to cover the soil and sides of the 
basket. If the house in which these baskets 
are suspended is not kept very moist it will be 
found safer to take down each basket once a 
day in the growing season and dip the whole 
into water. Less water will, of course, be 
required in winter. A little attention is 
necessary at first to the training of the 
growths which are to cover the sides, after 
which the plants may be allowed to take 
their own way. 

The following are some of the most striking 
Ferns and Selaginellas for the purpose in 
view, Davallia Mooreana for the central 


plant, with Selaginella flexuosa for the sides. 
These two graceful plants combine with the 
most charming effect, the pale green of the 
Davallia and the striking character of the 
spreading fronds going well with the slender 
growths of the Selaginella, the leaves of which 
are dark shining green and the stems 
purplish-coloured. Either the common 
Selaginella Kraussiana or S. uncinata may 
be used for baskets containing plants of the 
following: Adiantum Farleyense, a fine 

basket plant; A. gracillimum, beautiful any¬ 


where, but particularly so when grown in a 
basket; A. amabile, the best of all the 
Adiantums for basket work; and A. cauda- 
tum, or, as it is sometimes called, 
A. Edgeworthi. Other Adiantums, no doubt, 
will do well under basket treatment, 
especially Pteris scaberula, Pteris cretica, 
and Pteris cretica albo-lineata. 

That Ferns can be well grown in baskets is 
now abundantly evident. Of course, it may 
be said that almost any plant will do well 
in a basket suspended under glass and given 
the proper amount of attention, but it is the 
special adaptability of Ferns for this treat¬ 
ment, as seen in their superior appearance, 
that leads me to recommend this practice for 
more general adoption in gardens, where 
suitable positions on the stages for Ferns are 
but limited. T. 


Crested Pterises. 

There are crested varieties of nearly all the 
popular Ferns. Adiantum cuneatum grandi- 
ceps is the prettiest of the crested Maiden¬ 
hairs, the fronds being longer and not so 
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wide as those of the type, and terminating in 
a branching crest, which is heavy enough to 
make the fronds droop over in a graceful 
manner. This variety should be grown sus¬ 
pended to the roof or stood on inverted pots, 
with plenty of room for the full development 
of the drooping crested fronds. A. excisum 
multifidum is another good form, but rather 
delicate. A. Luddemannianum is a very 
curious crested form, but of no great beauty. 

The varieties of Pteris serrulata are very 
numerous, varying from dwarf-tufted masses 
which grow only a few inches high to those 
which grow from 3 feet to 4 feet high, and 
have broad-spreading fronds prettily tasselled 
at their extremities. That which used to be 
grown in the R.H.S. Gardens at Chiswick in 
years gone by is the best of the major 
varieties, but this does not come true from 
spores, or at least very rarely. 

The varieties of Pteris cretica comprise 
some very distinct forms, P. c. nobilis being 
one of the best. In some instances it is diffi¬ 
cult to decide to which of the above species 
varieties belong, but those of the latter are 
generally more erect and stiffer in habit, 
besides maintaining the character of the 
species, in having the fertile fronds thrown 
up on longer stalks, and the barren fronds 
short and spreading over the pots. Some of 
the crested varieties of P. tremula are very 
remarkable. P. t. elegans is one of the most 
distinct, at first sight closely resembling some 
of the varieties of P. serrulata, the pinnce 
being much contracted and terminating in a 
heavy tuft of finely-cut filaments. The 
terminal ones are heavy enough to bear the 
fronds down, giving the plant a graceful out¬ 
line. P. t. grandiceps is more erect in habit, 
and P. t. Smithiana is another very distinct 
form. 
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Cutting and packing flowers. 

To cut and pack flowers at once is a mistake, 
especially during hot days, when much of 
their moisture will have been evaporated, and 
they are liable to lose the rest by bleeding 
or absorption. If the flowers are to be sent 
away early in the morning they are best cut 
overnight and placed in pans or jars of water, 
and they should be cut in the morning and 
similarly treated if they are to be despatched 
in the evening. They will thus be perfectly 
fresh and their stems charged with moisture. 
Hoses especially should not be packed in a 
full-blown state; to be really serviceable 
when they reach their destination, they ought 
not to be more than half-blown when cut. 
Most other flowers should be fully expanded, 
and should be cut as soon as that stage is 
reached. It is only a disappointment to send 
anyone a quantity of single Pelargoniums, 
as, unless these are gummed, they are certain 
to fall to pieces, and there are a few other 
single flowers that are not much better in 
that respect. Water Lilies, which are so 
much prized, Bhould be cut and packed when 
the buds are just bursting, and those receiv¬ 
ing them must open the petals with the hand. 
The Iris family should also be packed in a 
bud state; Primroses, Snowdrops, Pansies, 
and other small flowers are best bunched, 
and these will thus be found to preserve one 
another. Many err in being too cautious—do 
not, in fact, pack the flowers close enough. 
The lid ought always to fit down tightly, as 
the flowers are certain to shrink somewhat, 
and. being laid flatly and closely, are not so 
easily crushed as some may imagine. Wooden 
boxes are the best to use. There is no better 
packing material than clean fresh moss, and 
no worse than cotton wool, which robs the 
flowers of their moisture, sticks to them, and 
spoils their appearance. 



Pteris serrulata cristata. 
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V EGETABLE S. 

Mushroom Growing. 


With the advent of the motor the horse 
has to a very great extent disappeared, con¬ 
sequently a lessened supply of fresh short 
stable manure has placed the cultivator at a 
disadvantage in procuring the necessary 
material for the formation of mushroom 
beds. In or near large towns it is possible 
to obtain the amount required, while in 
country districts one has to rely on the 
farmer to a certain extent, and who is not 
always willing to sell. From whatever source 
the supply is drawn, let it be where straw 3 
used for bedding down the horses. 

Preparation of the manure. 

This manure should be selected twice a 
week, shaking out and reserving the manure 
and the shorter litter, conveying it to an 
open shed, where it can be spread out some 
12 inches in depth, so that it may dry and 
not get heated, until enough (say three good 
cartloads) has been got together to form a 
bed. This needs turning over every other 
day for a week or ten days, and when con¬ 
sidered dry enough thrown into a long ridge 
2 feet to 3 feet deep, and thoroughly mixed 
together every other day for another ten days 
or so, placing a test stake in the heap for 
ascertaining the heat. Should it appear too 
moist, as it will often do in midwinter, a 
little dry soil scattered over while turning 
the heap back will lessen the evil; and if the 
test stake can be comfortably held in the 
hand all is going well. If found too hot, 
spread out the compost so as to cool it down 
for a day. A bottom-heat thermometer can 
be used for this purpose, and is doubtless the 
safest guide. 

Forming the beds. 

Beds can be either formed on a brick floor 
or on wooden shelves erected specially for the 
purpose (the former I prefer), making the 
bed 2i, feet wide and 15 inches in depth. 
Place the thermometer in the bed, and as 
soon as the heat is declining from 80 deg. 
insert pieces 1£ inches square of the best 
spawn that can be had 4 inches asunder, 
2 inches deep, covering the surface of the 
bed with 1^ inches of sifted maiden loam 
that has been placed in the house a week 
previous to get dry, ramming this down with 
the back of the spade and mulching with 
either clean straw or long strawy litter from 
the stable. The house or shed should be pro¬ 
vided with a 4-inch flow and return pipe, so 
that a mean temperature of about 55 deg. can 
be maintained during the winter and early 
spring, although in the genial climate of 
Devon I have grown tons of mushrooms with¬ 
out this addition. The house was close to a 
stokehole, and by leaving the door open 
during cold weather the thermometer rarely 
fell much below 50 deg. The surroundings 
were kept moist by syringing with warm 
water daily, and as soon as the buttons 
appeared, usually in about four weeks, the 
bed was sprinkled with water at 80 deg. and 
the mulch returned. 

To maintain a regular supply new beds 
were formed monthly, say 10 feet in length. 
In exceptional winters a cartload of fresh 
stable manure was brought into the house, 
laid on the path between the beds, and moved 
back now and again. This supplied the 
desired temperature, but it was dispensed 
with immediately the weather turned milder, 
as it was found it created rather too much 
moisture. This house, with two divisions, 
had a brick arched ceiling about 10 feet high 
in the centre, with an ordinary slate roof 
outside, which in no small degree assisted to 


maintain an even temperature in the build¬ 
ing. During June and the two succeeding 
months the weather was usually too hot. 
The mushrooms quickly got maggoty, and as 
produce was frequently to be had in the fields 
in July, no attempt was made to form beds 
in the open, such as market men adopt. 

Cellars and enclosed sheds are suitable for 
growing mushrooms in. These must be kept 
perfectly dark, and when gathering care is 
necessary that adjoining produce is not dis¬ 
turbed. When water is really necessary, I 
have found a pinch of salt put into the 
water-can effective, especially after the bed 
has been some time in bearing. 

J. Mayne. 


Potatoes at Ormskirk. 

Becently I had an opportunity of seeing 
the Potato crops in the Ormskirk district, 
and I was impressed by the luxuriant growth 
and the healthy appearance of the haulm in 
almost every case. I was informed that some 
fields had suffered rather severely from un¬ 
seasonable frosts, but it is apparent that the 
Potatoes have outgrown the damage. The 
high state of cultivation afforded to the 
tubers, combined with the natural suitability 
of the soil, must go far in securing the crops 
for which the neighbourhood of Ormskirk is 
celebrated. Great reliance, naturally, 
appears to be placed in immune varieties. 

Balmae. W. McG. 


Size of Potato sets. 

The question of cut versus small Potato sets 
is not so foreign to the above subject as “ A 
Scottish Gardener ” appears to consider. I 
contend -that too small sets lead to crops of 
a character yielding a larger proportion of 
small tubers, and that cut sets are preferable 
to some of the small tubers sold as “ seed 
size.” I have not the slightest desire to 
shield or palliate the practices of the dealers 
who send Potatoes of ware size instead of 
seed proportions. The purchaser is entitled 
to what he pays for. If the dealer cannot 
supply him with seed Potatoes of the size 
ordered, then he should say so, and not palm 
off on the purchaser those which are too large 
to conform to the order given. No one can 
have less sympathy for the peccant dealer 
than I have, but “ A Scottish Gardener,” 
whose writings I always read with pleasure 
and profit, points out that the dealer is not 
solely to blame in many cases. Frequently 
he never sees the bulk before sending away 
the Potatoes. This is particularly the case 
where large quantities are dispatched from 
the farm of the grower. It is the duty of 
the dealer to see that his customer receives 
only what he has ordered and paid for or is 
going to pay for. Borderer. 


Brussels Sprouts. 

The huge acreage under cultivation for 
market and the extent to which it is grown 
in private gardens testify to the popularity 
of the Brussels Sprout. Not only so, Brussels 
Sprouts are now' almost universally found in 
the cottager’s garden, and highly creditable 
specimens are staged by the growers at local 
exhibitions. No doubt this increased and in¬ 
creasing popularity is in a great measure 
due to a better understanding of the require¬ 
ments of Brussels Sprouts. Formerly many 
would-be growers delayed planting until the 
season was too far advanced. Even then the 
selected position was usually in the place 


vacated by early Potatoes or by some other 
crop which matures early. It followed that 
the soil was loose and open—exactly what 
Sprouts do not relish. 

Taking these two points in the order men¬ 
tioned it must be impressed on the cultivator 
of Brussels Sprouts that the plant requires a 
long season of growth, and that consequently 
early planting is imperative. Unless the 
stem of the plant becomes woody and mature 
it is idle to expect sprouts of good, firm 
texture. Immature wood may produce 
sprouts, but these will be loose, open, and 
practically useless. Planting, it is clear, 
must therefore take place early in the season 
in order that firm wood may tie produced— 
and this in turn will produce the right type 
of sprout. 

That loose planting—or planting in loose 
soil—is equally certain to result, if not in 
failure, at least in inferior crops is also true. 
The firmer (within reason, of course) the soil 
is at the time of planting the more assured 
are the chances of success. To this end the 
quarter upon which Brussels Sprouts are to 
be grown ought to be dug in late autumn or 
during the early winter, manuring freely at 
the same time. The action of the weather 
will consolidate the soil underneath, while 
frost, acting on the surface, will disintegrate 
the top—making, in short, the very conditions 
possible which are appreciated by the plants, 
not only when the seedlings are put out, but 
right through their period of growth. After 
planting is completed and when growth is well 
begun, the surface ought to be frequently 
hoed. The hoeing need not be deep; in fact, 
it is better merely to stir the surface to the 
depth of an inch or so. This makes a fine 
tilth which checks evaporation, and by so 
doing contributes in a great degree to the 
welfare of the plants. Considering the value 
of the crop, these two points may well be 
borne in mind by those who are less successful 
with Brussels Sprouts than they would like 
to be. A Scottish Gardener. 


Aphides on Greens. 

I have never before seen young and old 
Cauliflowers, Cabbages, and plants of Greens 
so badly infested with aphides as they are 
this year. To save many it will be necessary 
to syringe or dust with insecticides, and it 
may become a troublesome and expensive 
work. A small quantity of Sanitas powder 
goes a long way and is very efficacious. The 
glutinous nature of the insects holds the 
powder, and then the latter will quickly do 
its work. There is no need to syringe the 
plants prior to its application. I am refer¬ 
ring mainly to young plants now trying to 
establish themselves in their permanent 
quarters. G. G. B. 


Vegetable Marrows. 

AVherr handlights are available, Vegetable 
Marrows may he planted. Where required 
in quantity stations out in the open should 
be prepared liy opening out holes large 
enough and deep enough to hold a good 
barrow load each of stable litter. Cover 
with the soil thrown out and tread firmly. 
On the mounds set handlights and plant in 
due course. A. W. 


Tarragon. 

Will you kindly tell me in your answers to 
correspondents in Gardening Illustrated 
how I can grow or obtain some plants of 
Tarragon for salads and flavouring? I am 
told it is almost impossible to grow it from 
seed, and on one occasion, having sent to a 
nursery garden for a plant, the wrong thing 
was sent. I am anxious to have it, and shall 
be very much obliged for help. E. P. 
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Indoor Plants. 


Zonal Pelargoniums 

for autumnal blooming should begot into their 
flowering pots before they become pot-bound, 
and see that the compost used is of a sub¬ 
stantial nature, consisting l»rgely of good 
fibrous loam. A pit or frame from which 
the lights can be drawn off at night, that the 
plants may have the benefit of dew, will 
answer well for them. A. W. 

The Cyperus. 

These are Grass-like plants much used for 
decoration in a cut state for intermixing with 
flowers. They are also well adapted for using 
with flowering plants. They are easily- 


grown and increased by division of the 
crowns, spring, just before the growing 
season, being the best time to increase them. 
Plants composed of several crowns should then 
be turned out of the pots and divided into 
small pieces, which should be put singly into 
pots big enough to hold them. Ordinary loam 
with a little sand will grow them well; when 
potted, water freely. The plants are almost 
aquatic, growing as well in water as in the 
usual way. Stand in a temperature of from 
55 degs. to 65 degs. ; a few degrees either 
way will not make material difference. Give 
shade and air such as required by ordinary 
stove plants. By the middle of June move 
into 6 -inch pots, the size which will be most 
useful for general purposes. Treat as before 
through the summer, by the end of which the 
plants will be large enough for use; keep the 
soil a little drier during the winter, through 
which a night temperature of 50 degs. or 
55 degs. will be enough. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 

C. alteknifolitts ; this will grow well in a 
window, but must have plenty of water, 
although not in a vessel containing water. 
C. aetebnieolius variegatcs is a varie¬ 
gated form of the last named. 
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C. I.AXTJS is a distinct and pretty green 
species. Of this last there is also a variegated 
form. 

The various forms of Cyperus are little 
subject to insects on account of the quantity of 
water they require, but aphides are sometimes 
troublesome. 


Climbers for cool greenhouse. 

(A. C.).—The names of eight of the best 
greenhouse climbers suitable for such a posi¬ 
tion as you describe are given below. They 
are all evergreen, and as the colour and time 
of flowering are indicated you will be able to 
select the half-dozen which you prefer. 
Clematis indivisa bears white, star-like 
flowers an inch across in February and 
March. Hibbertia dentata has pretty bronzy 
leaves, at least when young, and golden- 
yellow blossoms inches in diameter, borne 


during the first three months of the year. 
Hardenbergia Comptoniana bears clusters of 
little Pea-shaped flowers of a bright purple 
colour in the spring. Kennedya Marryattse 
lias scarlet Pea-shaped blossoms, February 
to May. Passiflora Imperatrice Eugenie, a 
particularly good purplish-red Passion-flower, 
and Passiflora Constance Elliot, a white 
Passion-flower, bloom during the summer 
months. Solanum jasminoides has pretty 
white starry flowers, borne nearly throughout 
the year. Tac 6 onia Van Volxemi, witli 
pendulous blossoms, something like those of 
a Passion-flower, but of a magenta-scarlet 
tint, blooms during the summer. The Ceano- 
thus would not be suitable for such a position. 


Bougainvillea Sanderiana. 

(E. H.).—This charming form of B. glabra 
succeeds well in the greenhouse, especially 
when clothing the light, sunny end or in 
some similar position. It may also be grown 
in bush form by tying the long, flexible shoots 
to a lew sticks, and large specimens are some¬ 
times growii in this way. Its general treat¬ 
ment is this : As soon as the flowering season 
is over, which in a cool house will not be till 
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the autumn is fairly advanced, the plants 
should be kept somewhat drier at the root, in 
order to thoroughly ripen the wood. 
Wintered in this way the plants will, on the 
return of spring, with the increased tempera¬ 
ture and additional moisture, break out 
Ireely and produce their flowering shoots in 
great profusion. The flowers of this Bougain¬ 
villea are small and insignificant, but are 
surrounded by large bright-coloured bracts, 
which supply the place of blossoms. They 
commence to develop soon alter midsummer, 
and continue till the autumn. The mors 
they are exposed to light and sunshine, the 
brighter will be the colour of the bracts. 


PESTS. 


Insect on Rose trees. 

I have taken up this season Rose-growing 
and am meeting with various little disap¬ 
pointments. Can you tell me through your 
correspondence column what the insect I 
enclose is, whether friend or foe ? I found 
two of them rolled up in one of the leaves of 
a Climbing Liberty. My plants have done 
very well apparently up to now, and have a 
good many buds, but these do not appear to 
have made much progress this last fortnight- 
some of them, in fact, are beginning to show 
signs of dying or not developing any further. 
Bo they need a stimulant? If so, what can 
I do to them ? Is the use of soot round the 
roots injurious to them? Wadsley. 

[The beetle sent, Otiorrhynchus sulcatus, 
is liable to gnaw bark and buds and is best 
captured by spreading a newspaper under the 
plants after dusk and shaking them over it, 
when the beetles fall, and may be killed by 
plunging them into boiling water. A weak 
solution of sulphate of ammonia, at the rate 
of 5 oz. to the two-gallon can, might cause 
more satisfactory growth, or some guano may 
be given to the plants.] 


American Blight. 

Those who are troubled with this pest (and 
however careful one may be with one’s own 
trees, there is often some neighbour who is 
not so particular with his, and whose trees 
thus become a source of infection) should 
attack it as early in the season as possible as 
soon as any “ wool ” is seen, because the 
infection appears to work upwards and is 
more easily checked before it reaches the 
higher branches. I use a strong solution of 
Abol applied with a stiff paint brush and 
worked well into the bark where the trouble 
is seen. Quite a short space of time is 
sufficient to deal with a number of trees if 
they are treated early. It is generally older 
trees that are attacked, but sometimes quite 
young trees suffer, the part attacked being 
where the bark has been broken, either by 
accident or by pruning. N. L. 


The Gooseberry Sawfly. 

This, the parent of the Gooseberry cater¬ 
pillar, has now resumed its activities, and, in 
a general way, the first indication of its 
presence is the “ shot-holes ” in the leaves. 
There are many specifics—Hellebore powder 
and Quassia extract, among others—but ii 
the bushes be freely dusted with dry soot on 
the first symptoms of an attack the young 
caterpillars may be effectually routed. A 
damp, but not a wet, morning ought to he 
chosen lor the dusting, and care must be 
taken that the under sides of the leaves are 
not missed. After the bushes have been tho¬ 
roughly dusted, the soil underneath should he 
well sprinkled with newly-slaked lime. I 
have never known this treatment, to faiL 

W. McG. 



Cyperus alternifolius. 
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Apple-tree leaves unhealthy. 

Can you please give me any information 
respecting the disease on the Apple leaves 
enclosed? The cure and prevention would 
be greatly appreciated. If a tree is badly 
infested are we supposed to let the Board of 
Agriculture know of its presence ? I have 
looked through leaflets that I have, but can¬ 
not find anything about the pest. If you 
know of any leaflet I should be much obliged 
for the number. An Old Subscriber. 

[The Apple leaves have been attacked by 
the Apple scab fungus (Fusicladium 
dendriticum), which, so far as we are aware, 
is not a notifiable disease. Spray the tree 
at once with Bordeaux Mixture at half or 
summer strength and repeat it twice after¬ 
wards at intervals of a fortnight. Spray the 
trees in winter with Woburn Wash, or with 
caustic alkali solution, and in the beginning 
of February with a solution of sulphate of 
iron, 4 lb. to 6 gallons of water. See also 
reply to “ Vicar.”] 


Scab on Crab-Apple trees. 

I have some Crab-Apple trees full of fruit, 
but the foliage is spoilt by a sort of rust. I 
enclose a few leaves, and should be glad if 
you can tell me how to deal with it. They 
are young standard trees about four or five 
years old. Soil very heavy; lot of clay; 
open, sunny position. A. W. Walton. 

[The leaves of the Crab trees are affected 
with the fungoid disease commonly called 
“ Scab ” (Fusicladium dendriticum), which 
later on may attack the fruit. When it 
attacks the leaves of Siberian and other 
Crabs the effect is often to cause them to be 
shed in a wholesale fashion, unless steps are 
taken to arrest and eradicate it by spraying 
either with Bordeaux Mixture or a solution 
of liver of sulphur. The former would, we 
think, be best, using it at what is termed 
summer strength. You can purchase this 
ready for dilution from vendors of garden 
sundries, and use according to directions sent 
with it. Spray the trees in winter with 
caustic alkali solution, and early in February 
with sulphate of iron.] 


The Brown Rot fungus. 

Will you kindly tell me if this Apple-tree 
is a victim to the new Apple disease ? If so, 
what should I do to the trees? If not, why 
are parts of it like this? I hope it is only 
the result of a late but severe frost in the 
spring, which killed and maimed several other 
plants and shrubs in the same part of the 
garden. Vicar. 

[So far as we can judge by the specimen 
growth and portion of wood sent, we incline 
to the belief that the injury has been caused 
by the Brown Rot fungus (Sclerotinia fructi- 
gena). The first thing to do is to cut off and 
burn-all affected growths and wood, cutting 
back to clean and healthy wood in every in¬ 
stance. Then spray the tree with Bordeaux 
Mixture at once, and repeat the spraying twice 
afterwards at intervals of a fortnight. In the 
winter carefully prune away all dead wood 
found on the tree, and gather up and burn 
the prunings. Then spray the tree with 
Woburn Wash. After the blossoming period 
is past and fruit set, next spring spray with 
Bordeaux and at intervals afterwards.] 


The Wood Wasp (Sirex gigas). 

A lot of (enclosed) flying insects invaded 
our garden the other day, and, not having 
seen them before in garden, my gardener 
would like to know what they arecalled. 

H. M. Keane. 

[The fly is the Wood Wasp (Sirex gigas), 
It lavs its eggs in trunks of Larch and some 
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other trees, and the grubs feed there for some 
time, by-and-bye hatching out and often 
causing consternation, but they are harmless 
to human beings.] 


Destroying Nettles. 

I was interested to read in the issue of 
Gardening Illustrated, June 25th, p. 386, 
your advice to “ R. P.” for destroying 
nettles. Some years ago a certain person had 
a field in which nettles grew in great 
quantities. He wished to try to increase 
them in order to experiment on their fibrous 
stems, as he thought during the War that 
there might be some use for the fibre. He 
accordingly manured the field liberally with 
basic slag. In a few days the nettles went 
black, and very soon no trace of them could 
be found. Since then I have used basic slag 
for destroying nettles and found it perfect. 
The stems seem to rot off down to the roots. 
No fresh shoots have appeared, though it is 
now many months since I used the basic slag. 
This note may be of interest to some of your 
readers. M. McClintock. 

Park House, -Broadlands, 

Romsey, Hants. 


Books. 


The English Flower Garden. 

The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. Design and arrangement, fol¬ 
lowed by a description of the plants, trees, 
and shrubs for the open-air garden and 
their culture, by W. Robinson, author of 
the “ Wild Garden.” Illustrated with 
many engravings on wood. Thirteenth 
edition. London: John Murray, Albe¬ 
marle Street. Price 30s. 

To have written a book of the type of the 
“ English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds ” was at the time of its comihg an 
achievement alone, and to have lived to see 
it attain such popularity that nearly forty 
years later a thirteenth edition was necessary 
must, for ■ its author, be gratifying indeed. 
Seeing, too, that its popularity is increasing, 
and by no means confined to our own land- 
leading publishers in America and elsewhere 
having already called for this latest edition 
by the hundred—some of the reasons there¬ 
for might well be taken into account here. 
Obviously the book met a much-needed want. 
There was nothing of its kind, while of the 
thousands who gardened, the larger number 
was heartily sick of the pattern gardening 
in vogue, and which afforded so little pleasure 
and cost so much for upkeep and other things. 

Greatest of all the reasons, however, in my 
opinion, for the unqualified popularity and 
success of the book under review was that it 
had as its main object the permanent beauti¬ 
fying of the garden and home grounds with 
the best hardy herbaceous plants and flower¬ 
ing shrubs, so disposing them that the value 
of stem, leaf, and flower was each made to 
play a part. In it all there were the guiding 
hand of a far-seeing mind and finger-posts 
for further effort. As the author pertinentlv 
remarks in a prefatory note, “ Botanical 
works are often silent as regards the garden 
value of plants. Great works like those of 
Don and Miller afford us no guidance 
as to the garden value.” This is all too 
true. So ponderous a work as " Don's 
Gardening Dictionary,” of which, from 
lack of support, but four bulky volumes 
were issued, teems throughout with the 
minutest details of leaf and stem—the pro¬ 
duct of infinite pains and research—without 
a cultural word or finger-post for student 
or gardener. On the other hand, it is here 
that the “ English Flower Garden ” excels. 
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Here, too, that the author with clear fore¬ 
sight and a mental alertness quickened during 
recent years, because devoted with greater 
singleness of purpose than heretofore to 
gardening affairs, gives of the ripeness of his 
experience, equalled only by a candour which 
adds freshness to every line. 

In this way the whole of the first part 
resolves itself into an analysis of the subjects 
treated—subjects, too, of a widely varied 
character. fewer than thirty-eight 

chapters and upwards of three hundred pages 
are devoted to these alone. A volume per se 
it is not easy rightly to estimate their full 
worth—now denouncing, anon appraising— 
though in all making for a fitness of things 
which demonstrates the author’s desire to 
make of the garden a beautiful place, while 
evidencing the widest sympathies with 
matters even beyond the ordinary garden’s 
scope, associated with not a little originality 
to boot. Chapter III., for example, deals 
with “ Design and Position ” : “ Against 
styles, useless stonework, and stereotyped 
plans,” while “ Beauty of form in the 
flower garden,” “ The flower garden in 
Winter,” “ Colour in the flower garden,” 
“ Water gardens,” “ Fragrance,” “ Simple 
flower garden places and the relation 
of the flower garden to the house,” 
“ Labours for good or evil,” etc., and 
“ Topiarian Follies ” receive treatment at 
the author’s hand. 

Of necessity, not all plants succeed alike at 
Gravetye, and in the prefatory note, “ ’Ware 
Failures,” the author refers to the Rose of 
Sharon, “ which grew but never flowered,” 
of Mutisias, Clianthus, and Edwardsias 
which sux-prise one much less, and the grace¬ 
ful Garrya, which a hard winter turned into 
“ a sad, funereal sight.” Here, however, it 
is but fair to say that the soil at Gravetye is 
cool, moist loam, holding much water in 
winter, and for this Californian evergreen 
root-drvness and comparative soil warmth are 
essential. In Sir Harry Veitch’s garden at 
Burnham fine trees of it have grown un¬ 
harmed for years, while for twenty-five years 
at Hampton Hill I do not recall the least 
injury (even to a browned leaf) of some of 
the handsomest specimens I have seen. The 
soil was light, the subsoil gravel. Instances 
like those at Gravetye, however, need only be 
accepted in the light in which they are 
tendered—a record of experiences—though as 
such they are of value and interest. In light 
soils and. often upon chalk the Rose of Sharon 
is as the veriest weed and flowers freely. 

Part II. contains in alphabetical order the 
best plants to garden with, whether tree, 
flowering ^lirub, herbaceous plant, or alpine. 
This section has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date, a not inconsiderable 
number of new and choice subjects being in¬ 
cluded that have not found place in any pre¬ 
vious edition. In the herbaceous and alpine 
plant section, too, special attention has been 
given to cultural details, believing that these 
are matters which the amateur not only 
values, but which will tend in no uncertain 
way to place this latest edition from the 
utility standpoint on a pedestal of its own, 
while assisting from its educational aspect 
and making clear the way to thousands who 
yet have to make their advent into the noble 
art of which it treats in so earnest and praise¬ 
worthy a manner. 

The book is beautifully printed on good 
paper, while the wood engravingB, with which 
the text is lavishly interspersed, convey to 
one the delicate beauty of the many plants 
figured, and in this way help the amateur to 
recognise them. “ The English Flower 
Garden ” deserves a place on every plant- 
lover’s bookshelf, and all those whose 
task inclines to the various phases of garden¬ 
ing now prevailing to-day, will find it a mine 
of valuable information, and one to which 
they can with interest always refer. 

ti. H. Jenkins. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Edgings. 


The edgings to walks, beds, and borders are 
often a source of considerable trouble and 
annoyance. As a rule, none are more unsatis¬ 
factory than the cast tiles of various patterns. 
They are generally formal and not pretty, of 
a harsh colour and soon injured by frost, 
which breaks and greatly disfigures them. If 
stone edgings are required they can often be 
furnished by using material plentiful at 
home, especially in stone districts. In 
gravelly and chalky places there is generally 
an abundance of flints, these making a very 
good edging if selected of suitable size and 
partly let into the ground. In some districts 
the sandstone occurs in thin flakes, which, if 


encrusted kinds forming crisp cushions beside, 
or spreading rosettes between the stones ! The 
Sempervivums, too, would here find all that 
they require, and no better means could be 
found for studying the extensive variety of 
this family than by having them on the 
margin of the walk. These two families are 
merely selected at random to illustrate the 
idea, for so great is the variety of alpine and 
rock plants that could be used in association 
with natural stone edgings that it is possible 
to make a number of them, all quite dis¬ 
similar. 

The generally accepted form of an ever¬ 
green edging is either Grass or Box. The 
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pretty edging, and for such a purpose it finds 
favour with the cottagers, many of whom 
really pride themselves upon their well-kept 
edging of this plant. 

For my own part, I would wish for no better 
edging than that proposed—namely, natural 
stones and alpine and rock plants. If there 
are any who are lamenting the fact that they 
have not a rockery, they may cultivate som n 
of their favourites in the way advised. Even 
the garden with an extensive rockery would 
gain in interest and beauty if formal brick 
or beaded tile edgings were all pulled up, and 
informal edgings substituted. T. 


Astilbe Arendsi, hybrids. 

Of these Ceres is one of the most important, 
as it is also one of the more distinct in colour, 
which is of rosy hue, height 3 feet. Pink 
Pearl and Salmon Queen, with descriptive 
colour names, are also good; while Venus, 



selected according to size and let into the 
ground edgewise, form a pretty informal 
edging. Even where these flakes of sandstone 
do not occur, moderate-sized pieces of the 
native stone might be used in the manner 
advised for the flints. 

All of these edgings are, even in their 
nakedness, prettier than the most elaborate 
and expensive cast edging-tile yet made ; but 
they can be made prettier still, as, beside 
them and in the chinks between, may be found 
a home for many a frail but beautiful alpine 
plant that perishes upon the ill-constructed 
rockery, which is often little more than a 
mound of rocks and dust. The stones would 
shelter and keep them moist, and they would 
root deeply into the soil, and not readily dry 
up or perish. What a beautiful edging 
might.be made with the Saxifragas alone, the 
mossy ones forming verdant carpets and 
spreading out into the walks, the silvery and 


A rough stone edging to garden path. 

stones and plants are infinitely superior to 
the narrow verges of 1 foot of Grass which are 
sometimes laid down in gardens. As regards 
Box, its only merit is its primness, and that 
is a quality one soon tires of, while there is 
considerable trouble in maintaining it in that 
state by clipping in spring and summer and 
patching and mending in winter; moreover, 
it is a most effectual harbour for slugs and 
other vermin. I have seen Ivy effectively 
used as an edging, and perhaps for certain 
situations it has no equal. It can be kept 
neat, and still not look so formal as Box, and 
it may be had of any desired width. In a 
tow'n churchyard I recently saw some very 
good Ivy edgings. They were about 1 foot 
wide and 9 inches high; and whereas a Grass 
edge in such a situation would soon have been 
trodden out of shape or entirely killed, the 
Ivy seemed to obtain greater respect. 
The common Thrift makes a dense and 


rosy-pink, and Vesta, after the style of Ceres, 
are also worthy of note. Cream Pearl, Peach 
Blossom, and Queen Alexandra, figured on 
page 403. the last with reddish stems, are 
others of merit, the two last-named of more 
compact habit. In the white-flowered class of 
similar habit with the above are Silver Sheaf 
and Snow Plume. These are varieties of the 
highest importance, the plants reaching 3 feet 
high and of great vigour. 

Cultivation. —This is of the simplest, the 
plants requiring a deep bed of rich, cool, 
moist soil. The bolder-growing sorts as A. 
grandis are best near water, where fuller 
moisture would be assured. One and all 
respond freely to a generous treatment, so 
that the cultivator need have no misgivings 
on the point. The spreading tufts of the 
Arendsi forms and their near allies require 
abundant room for development, and should 
be planted 2J, feet or 3 feet apart. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Pinks. 

As these and species of Dianthus pass out of 
flower, proceed to propagate fresh stock 
either by means of cuttings or pipings under 
handlights, or the more rough-and-ready 
method of using tufts consisting of four 
or five growths taken from the outside of old 
clumps, and planting them firmly under a 
north wall or similar position. A large 
number of plants propagated in this way- 
have flowered most profusely this season. 


Twin-leaved Lily of the Valley 
(Maianthemum bifolium). 

This graceful little plant deserves a place 
in every garden where a partially shaded and 
moist position—such as is often available in 
rock gardens—can be found. By means of 
its creeping rhizomes it forms dense clumps 
of pretty fresh green leaves and slender, erect 
spikes of fragrant white Lily-of-the-Valley- 
like blooms, each 6 inches in height. The 
flowers are succeeded by spotted berries. 

_M. S. 

Verbascum Caledonia. 

The Mulleins are fine garden plants, 
capable of magnificent effects at the back of 
the border or associated with tall shrubs, and 
although 6ome of them are only biennial, there 
are many which are good perennials, like the 
subject of this note. It is just now coming 
into bloom, and although it is not such a 
giant as some of the Mulleins, its flowering 
spikes are anything from 5 feet to 7 feet high 
under good cultivation, while the bronzy 
yellow blossoms are very handsome. To give 
the best effect a few plants should be grown 
in a group. The time when they look their 
best is when they have been in bloom for a 
week or so ; after that they gradually begin to 
get leggy, and it is not a bad plan then to cut 
off the main stem, so as to encourage the 
subsidiary flowering stems at the sides. 
There is a lavender-blue sport from this 
variety known as Mrs. D. A. G. Lascelles 
which is quite good. North London. 


Thermopsis caroliniana. 

A large bed of this in full flower has been 
looking very nice in my garden this spring, 
and the sprays of clear yellow flowers have 
come in most usefully for'cutting, the foliage 
combining well with the flowers for that 
purpose. It is shunned by many because of 
its propensity for spreading far and wide, 
and unless it is looked after it may easily- 
become a terror in that respect. With the 
knowledge of this habit there is no difficulty- 
in keeping it within bounds, and its vigorous 
habit of growth is really in its favour. Per¬ 
sonally 1 like these strong-growing things; 
they are good weed-killers and soon furnish a 
large Bpace effectively; i f they are allowed to 
transgress unduly it is the gardener’s fault. 
I have grown this for many years and have 
found no difficulty in keeping it within 
reasonable bounds, and the wealth of graceful 
blossoms it provides each spring is most useful. 
Another point in its favour, besides its easy 
cultivation, is that it requires no staking. 

_ W. O. 

Hollyhocks. 

Strong, healthy plants for flowering next 
year may be obtained bv sowing seed now on 
a south border in drills 1 foot apart and 
about 2 inches deep. The bed should be well 
prepared and made moderately firm before 
drawing the drills. Sow the seed thinly- and 
evenly, and cover with finely-sifted soil. If 
the weather is hot and dry lay a few mats 
over the beds to preserve moisture, being care¬ 
ful to remove them as soon as the young 
seedlings appear through the soil. 
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Tufted Pansy Illustrious. 

This fine yellow Tufted Pansy is occa¬ 
sionally objected to by fanciers on the 
ground that it is too heavily- rayed. My own 
experience is that this fault occurs only in 
the early part of the season, and that with 
the approach of warmer weather these pen- 
cillings become less prominent. Illustrious, 
although old, is yet one of the best of the 
colour, the neat and thrifty habit of the 
plant satisfying the most exacting grower. - 


Climbing plants. 

All climbing plants are growing vigorously-, 
and unless dealt with at once soon become a 
tangled and uninteresting mass, almost im¬ 
possible to separate. When tying of any 
description is done care should be taken to tie 
slightly, allowing the subject a fair amount 
of freedom in order to maintain a loose and 
natural effect. Once the fence, pergola or 
whatever the various subjects are intended to 
clothe is furnished allow the plants more 
freedom, and pretty effects will accrue. 
Clematises, Pyrus, Roses, etc., are often 
deprived of their natural beauty by the stiff 
training they receive. 


Campanulas. 

Many species of plants are represented by- 
varieties differing greatly in height, vigour, 
and general appearance, few more so than the 
Campanula. A collection of Campanulas is 
extremely- interesting and beautiful, and 
those who have sufficient space to devote a 
large bed or part of a border to them and 
can make arrangements to meet the require¬ 
ments of some of the dwarfer kinds will be 
well rewarded for their trouble. In such a 
collection I should not be inclined to include 
the many forms of Campanula Medium 
(Canterbury Bells). Being of a totally 
different type of growth, they are decidedly 
better apart, but the larger Bellflowers as 
represented by the different forms of Cam¬ 
panula grandiflora, better known lately as 
Plalycodon, may be included. The tiny 
varieties will be all the better for a slight 
arrangement of stonework to raise them a bit 
above the natural surface and show them off 
to advantage. Writing of Campanulas 
reminds one of pleasant walks and the dis¬ 
covery of little colonies of the lovely English 
Hnirbell in spots from whence many delight¬ 
ful views were obtainable; also it reminds 
one of what, to me, is an ideal illustration of 
a flower, viz.. Campanula persicifolia, in 
“ The English Flower Garden.” E. B. S 

Hardwicke. 


Sweet Peas. 

These now require constant attention. 
Their stout growths must be carefully- 
placed inside their twiggy- stakes, otherwise 
these become arched, and the flowers lose 
much of their effect and are rendered useless 
for cutting. As the autumn-sown annuals 
pass out of bloom they are removed, and 
after the soil has been forked over and 
levelled others of a totally- different character 
are sown. E. M. 


Dwarf Starworts. 

In my- own modest collection I have some 
that barely exceed 2 feet in height, others 
very little taller, and the size of the clumps 
is easily regulated by dividing every two 
years. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that in recent times much more interest has 
been taken in these flowers than ever before, 
and when one comes to think that they will 
grow in almost any garden the wonder is 
more do not turn their attention to them. 1 
do not advocate the plan followed by some of 
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disbudding Starworts, as surely quantity of 
flowers i6 to be preferred to a few. Of all 
blossoms for filling vases few are more accept¬ 
able or so easily had as the Starworts. 

Woodbastwicx. 

Geranium argenteum. 

This is one of the gems of its family, and 
it was lovely in early June with its soft 
silvery foliage and its delicate pink flowers 
with elegantly veined petals. It is not one 
of the easiest to cultivate, and where there is 
any difficulty with it it should be tried in 
the moraine or in the wall garden in very 
stony, sharp soil. The flower is a good deal 
like that of G. cinereum, which is also a very- 
choice Cranesbill, both in its typical form and 
in its white variety, but it has not the beauti¬ 
ful silvery leaves which are such a charm in 
G. argenteum. N. L. 


Aquilegias. 

Many species of these old-fashioned flowers 
are very beautiful at the present time. Seeds 
may now be sown in the open ground. The 
plants need no protection during the winter, 
and will be useful next spring. Some prefer 
to sow under glass early in spring, and prick 
out into pans or boxes, harden in cold frames, 
and transplant into the borders in July or 
August. Seedlings raised by sowing now in 
the open produce quite as good results with 
less trouble, but they take a season longer to 
attain to flowering size. 


Watering and spraying 

have been the most important work 
during the past week, and these must 
be continued so long as the drought 
remains. Roses derive great benefit from 
soakings of water at this season, and 
must be sprayed at frequent intervals with 
an approved insecticide, such as Abol or 
Quassia extract, otherwise both flowers and 
foliage will he permanently injured. Where 
a good supply of water is available and can 
be applied through a hose with a fair 
amount of pressure much can lie done in 
the way of washing Rose bushes, Honey¬ 
suckles, and many other plants with clear 
water, instances having occurred here during 
the present season where, insecticides having 
failed owing to the curled-up state of the 
leaves, the water has entirely cleansed the 
trees. All plants recently put out are given 
copious supplies of water to encourage them 
to take hold of the soil and become estab¬ 
lished. Many- trees and shrubs transplanted 
during the winter have been similarly dealt 
with, otherwise they would have been lost. 
Light overhead spraying of Hollies and other 
ne\vly--planted evergreens is most beneficial 
during extended periods of drought if carried 
out late in the afternoon. 


The Cotton Thistle (Onopordon 
Acanthium). 

The other day I saw a very beautiful fine- 
foliaged plant in a front garden. I called at 
the house and asked the name of the plant, 
and was told that Silver Thistle is the name. 
I thought probably that was only a common 
name. Will you be so good as to tell me if 
there is a plant of that, name ? The enclosed 
is a leaf taken from this particular plant, 
which was over 5 feet high. I should also be 
glad to know if it is quite hardy- and easy of 
cultivation. Wm. Johnson. 

[The plant of which you sent a leaf is the 
Cotton Thistle (Onopordon Acanthium), 
falsely looked upon by many people as the 
Scotch Thistle. This plant is a native of 
Southern Europe and of only biennial dura¬ 
tion. Well grown, it reaches a height of 
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8 feet or even more, with very attractive 
6ilvery-grey foliage and a candelabra-like 
inflorescence of large purple Thistle heads. 
The plant if left alone seeds freely, and there 
is no difficulty in raising a few seedlings or 
transplanting self-sown ones into suitable 
positions. The Cotton Thistle thrives in any 
decent soil, but succeeds best in a deep rich 
soil, and needs little cultural attention. It 
is perfectly hardy, and occasionally may be 
met with upon waste ground near suburban 
gardens as an escape from cultivation.] 


Dianthus Ruy bias. 

This new single Pink, which, when shown 
by Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, was given 
an award of merit by the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, is of 
perfect form and, as shown, very free flower¬ 
ing. The blooms each measure 2 inches 
across, the colour a rich rosy red with a 
distinct central blotch of maroon-crimson, the 
edges of the petals, as may be seen by the 
illustration we give to-day, being fringed. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Large batches of tall Sunflowers have been 
planted out. A bed of Marie Van Houtte 
Rose has been carpeted with Delphinium 
Belladonna raised from seed, and D. grandi- 
floriun has been used likewise beneath Prince 
de Bulgarie Rose. Further plantings of 
Drummond’s Phlox, Snapdragons, Carna¬ 
tions, Evening Primroses, Stocks, Pent- 
stemons, and Cynoglossum have been made, 
thus bringing the bulk of the planting to a 
conclusion. 

Late sowings of annuals which we found to 
be so successful last year have been repeated 
in favourable positions. These include Rho- 
danthe in var., Mignonette, Swan River 
Daisy (Brachycome), Baby Blue Eyes (Nemo- 
pi) ila Menziesii). Seeds of Mignonette have 
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otherwise such work is useless. A lot of 
work has been necessary among the hardy 
Heaths, and this has been pushed forward. 
These being grown extensively and in groups 
of goodly proportions, it often happens that 
grasses and other noxious weeds force their 
way through this thicket of Heather, and 
before the many summer-flowering kinds 
burst into bloom it is essential that these 
should be cleaned and allowed to develop 
their full beauty. Annuals which tem¬ 
porarily occupy vacant ground until the 
necessary Heaths can be obtained have been 
thinned. After watering comes the work of 
keeping down weeds, and for this the hoe 
is kept constantly on the go, the hot sunshine 
destroying them almost immediately. A 


Spiraea Aruncus 

One of the noblest of border flowering 
plants is Spiraea Aruncus, a more variable 
plant than many imagine, some of the 
plants offered being of less value than 
others, due to the inflorescence being looser 
and not so full of bloom. But it is difficult 
to say that any form is not welcome, 
though I consider a good plant of that called 
S. A. plumosa is the finest of all. S. A. 
Kneiffii I have never been able to appreciate 
as I perhaps should do, as I prefer the 
abundant and vigorous leafage of plumosa 
to the skeletonised foliage of Kneiffii, while 
the bloom is finer in every way. S. Aruncus is 
a truly noble plant for the border or the wild 
garden, while in the more open spaces in the 
woodlands it looks superb when in bloom, 
with its tall (4 feet or more) growth and its 
plumes of creamy flowers. It likes lots of 
moisture, but not stagnant water at the roots. 
When in bloom dry weather is most accept¬ 
able for the flowers. A shower, followed by 
sunshine, will soon discolour the creamy 
whiteness of the blooms and make them quite 
dingy and brown. S. Aenott. 


Outdoor gardening. 

The spraying of Roses for the destruction of 
green fly has received attention at frequent 
intervals and must be continued for some 
time, owing to the unusual numbers of this 
pest which appear to 1)6 crowding—two or 
three deep—upon every shoot. It is only by 
continuous attention to spraying that their 
destruction can be accomplished. The stak¬ 
ing of plants and training of climbers receive 
constant attention, as all these are growing 
rapidly, and as the work proceeds necessary 
cleaning is done and the hoe kept going 
between the plants to stimulate growth and 
improve the appearance of the beds and 
borders. Decaying flowers are removed, as 
these, apart from their appearance, if allowed 
to remain upon the plants, form a breeding 
ground for insect pests. Sweet Peas, Roses, 
and Tufted Pansies should be frequently 
attended to in this respect, in order to en¬ 
courage successional blooms. A carpet of mixed 
Tufted Pansies has been planted beneath 
large bushes of Zephirin Drouhin Rose. 
Late-sown Sweet Teas have been thinned out 
to a foot apart and, having been given a 
dusting of 600 t to ward off slugs, have 
received their final staking. Tall-growing 
Heaths and Leiophyllum buxifolium have 
been relieved of their seed vessels. Groups 
of Spartium junceum have been cleared of 
the dead growth—which occurs annually in 
these shrubs—adding greatly to their appear¬ 
ance as they approach the flowering stage. 
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been scattered in a bed of newly-planted hardy 
Ferns. The beautiful but not quite hardy 
Campanula Vidalli, raised from seed last 
year, has been planted to relieve the other¬ 
wise flat appearance of a bed of dwarf red 
Phlox. A large plantation of Japanese Box 
has been cleaned and the soil freshened up 
between the bushes. All vases of special 
flowers have now been placed in their summer 
quarters. E. M. 


Work of the week. 

Such a prolonged period of drought has not 
been known for many years, and, generally 
speaking, fruit trees, shrubs, and flowering 
plants have never been known to show the 
ill-effects resulting therefrom to such a degree 
as they do at the present time. Happily 
we possess a first-rate water supply, other¬ 
wise many of the beautiful features we now 
possess could never have matured. Water is 
the order of the day, and all the time which 
can be possibly spared is used in applying 
it to those things which need it most. When 
anything is watered it is thoroughly soaked, 


late planting of blue Sweet Peas in variety, 
which are carpeted with Cynoglossum 
amabile, has received the final staking. 
Beds composed of China Roses and a very 
dark-flowered Sweet William have been given 
some attention, and are now very beautiful. 
Dead flowers are constantly removed from 
Sweet Peas and Roses. All young shrubs 
raised from seeds or struck from cuttings 
during the winter have been plunged up to 
the rims of their pots in fine ashes, otherwise 
there is danger of their becoming dried up. 

A batch of late-struck Verbena chamsedri- 
felia has been planted out in the foreground 
of a raised bed filled with Roses, and a 
number of seedling Pinks has found a place 
on a rocky bank. Extra supports have been 
found necessary for Snapdragons, which have 
grown from 5 feet to 6 feet high. A further 
plantation of the False Heath (Fabiana 
imbricata) has been made in the Heath gar¬ 
den. The plants being in pots are, after 
planting, well watered in, and not likely to 
suffer adversely. Irises, such as I. Delavayi, 
I. aurea, I. ochroleuca, I. sikkirnensis, &c., 
must be given copious supplies of water. 
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FRUIT. 

Summer Pruning 


II overcrowding of the growths is per¬ 
mitted, one of the most essential items in the 
management of all hardy fruits has been over¬ 
looked. This is one of the reasons why 
summer pruning is advocated and widely 
practised. Fruit buds cannot form on shoots 
which are not fully exposed to the light and 
air. Other advantages which follow on the 
removal of superfluous growth are that the 
formation of fruit buds is encouraged, the 
wood that remains is given a better chance of 
ripening, and the swelling of the fruit is 
assisted because the sap is directed from un¬ 
necessary growths into it. It is a mistake, 
however, to prune too early, for if this is 
done a considerable amount of growth is 
made, and many of the basal buds, if they 
do not actually burst, are unduly excited. A 
safe rule is to confine the work to stone and 
bush fruits during July, Apples and Pears 
being left over until August. 

A start may be made with Apricots. 
When fully established, Apricot trees are 
liable at any time to lose a main branch. 
There is no accounting for this withering up; 
the only thing is to be prepared for it by 
not being too hasty in the cutting away of 
promising young growth. Moreover, the 
finest fruits are produced on these, and where 
it can be done without overcrowding they 
should be laid in. The leading shoots at the 
end of the branches should be retained to 
encourage a free flow of sap throughout the 
tree. All young growths proceeding from the 
spurs may lie pinched at about the fifth leaf 
from their base for the time being. At the 
winter pruning, of course, they will be 
shortened still further. Plums are vigorous 
summer growers, and mostly towards the tops 
of the trees. In order that the lower branches 
may receive immediate benefit, the pruning 
should be spread over a fortnight or even 
longer, the top half being treated first. The 
common failing of trained Plum trees is to 
be bare at the base. The only remedy for this 
is to lay in young wood wherever possible. 
Some discretion must be exercised in cutting 
away the shoots, for the basal buds are soon 
incited into growth, and next year’s prospects 
are then ruined. Sweet Cherries may be 
treated like Apricots. Morellos fruit on the 
previous year’s shoots mainly, and require 
training like Peaches. In this case the work 
is almost completed, the object being an even 
distribution of young shoots throughout, but 
without overcrowding. Gooseberries and Red 
and White Currants should also be relieved 
of part of the current year’s growth, for it 
serves no useful purpose whatever, and the 
centres should be kept open. The shoots at 
the ends of the branches of young bushes, and 
where they are wall trained, must, of course, 
be left according to the space at their disposal. 

A start may then be made with cordon- 
trained Pears and Apples. In both cases the 
leading growth must be left intact if the trees 
have not filled their allotted space, the shoots 
on the spurs being pinched at about the fourth 
leaf. In the training of pyramids and 
bushes, well-placed shoots, where they can l>e 
retained without overcrowding, eventually 
add to the fruit yield. The main growths 
of the trees should not be shortened excessively 
just now, and where there is a lack of vigour 
a better flow of sap will be allowed if they 
are not touched. The numerous leafy shoots 
from the spurs do more harm by excluding 
light and air from the vital parts, and should 
be shortened. But in no case can pruning be 
conducted on fixed lines. Each tree must be 
operated upon according to its needs. The 
object is, however, the same. Provided the 


trees are in good health and cultural details 
are not overlooked, well-ripened wood must 
result from full exposure to the light and air, 
and in due course produce fruit buds. In 
the case of newly-planted trees, no useful 
purpose can be served by summer pruning 
yet. The season has been against them, and 
they have not a leaf or a shoot to spare. 

-Much has been written on the above sub¬ 
ject from time to time, but it is probably one 
of the branches of gardening that cannot be 
taught satisfactorily on paper, and concern¬ 
ing which the best men are likely to be always 
learning, owing largely to the fact that the 
necessity or advisability for the same and the 
manner of doing it depend so very much on 
soil and weather and the many different 
varieties with which one has to deal. I am 
not referring to disbudding, which in the case 
of several fruits is always necessary, but to 
summer pinching or pruning. This matter 
was brought forcibly to my notice the other 
day when walking through a fair-sized garden 
and hearing the remark of the owner “ that he 
would soon have to see about his summer 
pruning.” It struck me that in the majority 
of cases no sumiper pruning would be neces¬ 
sary, for the soil was not of the best. Many 
trees were carrying a fair crop, and the very 
long spell of dry weather had effectually pre¬ 
vented anything in the way of luxuriant 
growth; indeed, hardly any growth at all had 
been made. In such circumstances it is 
certainly not advisable to pinch growths, 
because if this is done, say, early in July, and 
a wet time follows, a considerable quantity of 
useless wood is produced, especially on early 
varieties, from which fruit has to be removed 
quickly. A similar state of things often 
happens in the case of strong-growing sorts 
of Apple, Pear, and Plum if the crop is light 
and too early curtailment is practised. Of 
the many different varieties and forms of 
trees, perhaps the greatest care has to be 
taken with cordon Pears, and a long and 
wide experience is necessary to hit on the 
right time if one has a large and representa¬ 
tive collection. It is sometimes recommended 
to go over them at least twice or to break the 
shoots partially through and leave them 
pendent, but the one is not always practic¬ 
able and the other rather slovenly. I prefer 
to leave the work as long as possible and then 
be guided as the different varieties, nature of 
the crop, soil, and weather conditions may 
suggest. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


Peaches and Nectarines. 

Keep the young shoots trained evenly 
apart, for these will be needed to take the 
place of this year’s fruiting wood when the 
fruit is gathered. Pinch out all lateral 
growths as they develop. Syringe the trees 
daily in fine weather to keep down red spider 
and other insect pests. The fruits are 
swelling fast, and where crowded should 
be lightly thinned. The final thinning 
should not be done until alter stoning. See 
that the trees do not suffer from drynes9 at 
the roots, as a check to growth would cause 
the fruits to drop. If not already done, 
mulch the trees and give those bearing full 
crops a dressing of rotted farmyard manure, 
afterwards watering to wash the manurial 
properties down to the roots. For young 
trees material of a less stimulating nature 
should be used, as these invariably grow 
sufficiently strong in good soil. 


Early Peaches. 

As soon as all the fruits are gathered the 
trees will be relieved of useless wood by cut¬ 
ting away such as has produced fruit and 
can be replaced by young shoots. By so 
doing the wood retained for next season's 
crop is given a better chance to develop and 
ripen. Give the trees a thorough soaking of 
clear water, also well wash the foliage every 
afternoon with the hose-pipe or garden 
engine to keep it clean. If the trees are 
affected by red spider, syringe them two or 
three times with an approved insecticide. It 
is essential to keep the foliage healthy as 
long as possible. All ventilation possible 
should be admitted night and day. 


Growing tropical fruits in a 
hothouse. 

Will you kindly inform me through the 
medium of your paper if the following 
plants, etc., can be grown in a hothouse, and, 
if so, how?—Cocoanuts, Dates, Bananas, 
Lemons, Pineapple, and Coffee. S. Sykes. 

[If you pay a visit to the Economic House 
at Kew Gardens, or to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, or to both, you 
would there find most of the plants 
enumerated in your query in cultivation. 
Lemons would succeed in a warm greenhouse, 
but for the other plants mentioned the heat 
of a stove or hothouse is required. Lemons 
and Pineapples could be grown in 10-inch 
or 12-inch pots, but for the others much 
larger receptacles are necessary, or they may 
be planted out in a prepared border. With 
the exception of Pineapples, which some 
years ago used to be grown rather extensively, 
none of the above-named plants can, from a 
commercial point of view, be successfully 
grown in this country. Speaking generally, 
it is mostly for educational or scientific pur¬ 
poses that they are to be seen in botanical 
gardens, and more as curiosities in a few 
private places.] 


A good late Apple. 

I am pleased to welcome on one of my trees 
a first-rate crop of an Apple that proves a 
most useful fruit., affording supplies alike 
for eating and cooking over a long period. I 
took it to be Mabbott’s Pearmain, and in size, 

’ general appearance, and quality it is 
identical with that variety, but in season it 
is more allied to Mannington Pearmain, 
remaining sound and good for a couple of 
months after Christmas, and it is a difficult 
sort to fix just right for gathering, as unless 
allowed to remain on the tree until well into 
October it shrivels badly, and one occasionally 
gets frosts about that time of sufficient 
severity to make it rather risky to leave fruit 
in the open. Possibly some difference in the 
soil may account for the prolonged season of 
the fruit. At its best one thing is certain, 
it is a most acceptable Apple for any garden 
that does not boast a Ribston, a D’Arcy Spice, 
or a Cornish Gilliflower. It is a favourite 
of the birds, especially after it has put on 
its rich red on the sunny side, so I have to 
adopt various measures to scare the feathered 
friends, and any extra good specimens that 
have been tapped I have treated with plaster 
of Paris. It is different in habit from several 
other Pearmains, growth being thin, loose, 
and straggling, and requiring no pruning 
except the removal of an occasional branch 
that may be inclined to drop over others. 
There are many different varieties of Pear¬ 
main, and this type—still, I believe, to be 
found sometimes in the Apple counties—is 
said to be the oldest English Apple, and can 
be traced back for over seven hundred years. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties. 

Late Grapes. 

Houses containing these, and which may 
now be passing through the critical stage of 
stoning, require careful attention, as some 
varieties, notably Lady Downe’s Seedling, are 
sometimes apt to scald badly at that period. 
Avoidance of damping down too liberally at 
closing-time, the maintenance of a little 
warmth in the hot-water pipes all night to 
allow of a chink of air being left on, as well 
as to prevent the berries from becoming 
chilled, and the admission of air in good 
time in the morning when the sun is shining 
brightly, are the chief means to adopt for 
the checking and prevention of the evil. 
After stoning is complete it is seldom scald¬ 
ing takes place, and fire heat can then for a 
time be dispensed with if necessary. The 
final scrutiny of the berries in the bunches 
should then take place, when any seedless 
examples which may have been overlooked, or 
if too many have been left in any part of 
the bunches, should be carefully nipped out. 
From this time until colouring commences 
the root treatment should be carried out on 
a liberal scale, both in regard to supplies of 
diluted liquid manure and occasional appli¬ 
cations of Vine manure, to be washed in with 
tepid water. Lateral growths may be allowed 
a little more latitude while stoning is in pro¬ 
gress, but as soon as complete, resume close 
stopping. Keep a sharp look-out for red 
spider, taking steps to check the attack at 
once should it put in an appearance. Do not 
wait till the greater part of the foliage 
becomes affected before adopting remedial 
measures. 

Summer pruning. 

The side growths on the branches of bush 
and pyramidal-trained fruit-trees may now 
be cut back to five buds, but for the present 
leave the leading shoots intact. This will 
admit light and air to the insides of the trees 
and at the same time help to build up the 
fruit buds developing on the spurs situated at 
intervals throughout the length of the 
branches. The necessary thinning of the 
fruit may at the same time be performed 
when, as far as possible, all misshapen and 
small examples should be got rid of. Do not 
allow trees which are as yet not fully 
developed to crop too heavily, it being far 
better to sacrifice some of the fruit than to 
overtax their energies, from which it will take 
them one or two seasons to recover. Trees 
planted within the last year or two should, as 
far as means will allow, be kept supplied with 
water, renewing the mulch whenever necessary 
to prevent the undue evaporation of moisture. 

Wall trees. 

Watering and feeding from the surface of 
wall trees will now take up much time and 
labour, and. with regard to washing of foliage, 
this is an absolute necessity if red spider and 
other insects are to be kept at bay. As soon 
as Strawberry borders and beds are cleared of 
fruit, trim off the oldest of the leaves and 
runners from the plants of such as are to be 
kept for another season’s fruiting, unless the 
runners are required for layering, and apply 
a dressing of manure the first convenient 
opportunity. Water late Strawberries 
assiduously, unless rain should fall in 
sufficient quantity to reach the roots. The 
ground which has carried Strawberries will, 
when cleared, come in for Broccoli without 
further preparation, if not needed for other 
purposes. A. W. 
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Midland Counties. 

Morello Cherries. 

These fruits are colouring rapidly, and 
before the nets are placed in position the new 
growths should receive attention. If the 
trees were disbudded, as recommended in 
previous notes, most, of the new shoots that 
remain will be required either for extension 
or for furnishing the wall space after the 
old fruiting wood has been removed. It is a 
little difficult to find room to train in all 
tile young shoots while the fruit is hanging, 
but a little extra care in this matter will be 
well repaid. Tie the shoots to the wires, or 
nail them to the walls, as the case may be, 
not covering the fruit unnecessarily, and see 
that the trees are in a thoroughly clean 
condition before arranging the nets. If 
traces of aphis remain give the trees a good 
washing with clear water applied by means 
of the garden hose, and water the roots tho¬ 
roughly. At this stage it is not wise to 
employ insecticides. See that the mulching 
material is replaced after watering the roots, 
and make the nets bird-proof before leaving 
them. Beyond this, very little attention will 
be required until the fruit is ready to gather. 

Loganberries. 

In dry seasons like the present one Rasp¬ 
berries are soon over, and then the value ol 
the Loganberry is appreciated. Being of a 
robust and vigorous habit, the Loganberry 
sends its roots deeply into the soil, and is 
able to find moisture during times ol drought. 
It is a very prolific bearer, and should be 
planted in all gardens. New shoots at the 
base of the plants are growing rapidly, and 
should be secured out of harm’s way for the 
present. After the fruit is gathered the old 
canes must be cut clean away and the young 
ones trained thinly in their places. 

Raspberries 

should be gathered only when quite dry. 
The canes should he gone over at frequent 
intervals, as the fruit ripens and deteriorates 
quickly. Owing to the soft nature of the 
berries they require handling with extra 
care. Those intended for transit should be 
placed in wide-mouthed bottles, which can be 
packed upright in boxes, or amongst the 
vegetables in the vegetable hamper. 

Winter Onions. 

This crop is now ready to harvest, and if 
the bulbs are not quite ripe it will be 
necessary to allow them to mature before 
storing them. This may be effected by lay¬ 
ing them out thinly on a hard gravel or 
cinder path, or some vacant spot. If the 
root-end of the bulb is laid uppermost rain 
will have no injurious effect, whereas if this 
precaution be not taken the moisture will 
almost certainly cause the roots to grow. 
They will keep well enough stored dry and 
kept dry in heaps. 

Spring Onions. 

Plants that were set out for furnishing 
large bulbs should lie plentifully supplied 
with moisture at the roots. Liquid manure 
from the farmyard may lie applied Ireelv, but 
take care not (o use it at too great a strength. 
Soot is an excellent stimulant for this crop, 
and should lie applied when the atmosphere 
is moist. The maincrop sown in the open 
must also receive careful attention. A 
mulching of horse droppings is beneficial, 
and by keeping the ground moist reduces the 
labour of watering. F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Vegetable garden. 

The sowing of Marrow Peas should be dis¬ 
continued after the middle of the month. A 
line or two of the round-seeded forms may be 
sown, but in most years such sowing is specu¬ 
lative. The continued hot and dry weather 
has once more demonstrated the value of sow¬ 
ing Peas (throughout the season) in trenches. 
Mulches are valuable at this time for these 
legumes, even if such mulches contain no 
actual manurial value. French Beans may 
be sown freely for main crops, and the staking 
of Scarlet Runners and of Climbing French 
Beans should be done seasonably. Winter 
vegetables ought now to be in their allotted 
quarters, but the dry state of the ground has 
meantime prevented this. Where there is an 
ample and convenient water supply the 
drought need not interfere with the planting 
of Celery. After the plants are put out and 
well watered they may easily be shaded for 
a few days by laying Spruce branches over the 
trenches. Celeriac, too, may be attended to. 
Early Horn Carrots can be sown; more 
Parsley, Chervil, and similar things should 
also be got out. Prepare the quarter for 
Leeks, so that when the soil is in a fit con¬ 
dition there may be no delay in getting the 
necessary quantity out. All crops which 
require thinning ought to be attended to if 
thinning has not already been done. Unfor¬ 
tunately the dry weather does not greatly 
interfere with the growth of weeds, and these 
should be curbed whenever opportunity offers. 
The hot sun very quickly puts these out of 
action when hoed in a small state, while the 
stirring of the soil is beneficial to the crops 
and checks evaporation. The earthing up of 
Potatoes ought now to be pressed on to a con¬ 
clusion, and if Shallots appear to be ripe 
enough the clusters can be lifted and laid on 
a hard gravel walk, so that they may quickly 
dry off. The cutting of Asparagus should 
now be discontinued, although if there is a 
scarcity of other vegetables a few dishes may 
he taken for a W'eek longer. 

Ferns under glass. 

Temperate-house Ferns will now' be in good 
form, and these require not only a certain 
amount of shade, but sufficient space in which 
to develop their fronds. I have seen pieces 
which under glass were unhealthy, or un¬ 
satisfactory, plunged out of doors at this 
season in a shaded place, and such treatment 
has generally resulted in these plants being 
restored to health and vigour. If this course 
does not improve the specimens so treated, it 
is best to relegate them to the rubbish heap 
without remorse. A fernery may be made 
more attractive at this season by the intro¬ 
duction of such things as Eulalias, a few 
Crotons, or some of the brightly-coloured 
Dracaenas. Pots or pans of Selaginellas, too, 
are useful in many ways. 

Shrubberies and woodland. 

While not intrinsically beautiful, the 
Pontic Rhododendron freely planted in the 
woodland or in very large shrubberies is very 
showy. The late Azaleas have been, and are, 
very fine, but the display begins to wane. 
Ohoisya ternata is a mass of bloom ; its pure 
flowers contrast well with its glossy, dark 
green foliage, and its spicy odour is very 
much in evidence, although it does not appeal 
to everyone. Pernettyas, Deutzias, Brooms, 
Laburnums, and Spiraeas are more or less in 
bloom at this time. When other work 
permits, a good clean-up can be given to 
woodland walks, and this will keep these in 
order for a considerable time. The mowing 
of rough Grass is now' due, and such is, when 
free from objectionable weeds, very useful for 
mulching. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Flower Garden. 

There are certain plants which by reason 
of their habit of growth, the form of their 
flower* and the brilliance of their colours, are 
conspicuous above their fellows, and some such 
plants are peculiarly noticeable in late spring 
and early summer. When they have done 
their bit and vanished the border misses them 
sadly; there appears, for a time, to be quite 
a blank simply because there is nothing like 
them to take their place. The class of plants 
I have in mind carries spikes of bloom, and 
later in the season is represented by the Holly¬ 
hock ; but the Hollyhock has no companions 
in its loftiness except, perhaps, a few belated 
second-crop Delphiniums. From early May 
till late in July we have a whole family of 
tall-growing spikes to make this the most 
brilliant time of the year. The Anchusas 
and Aconites, Delphiniums and Verbascums, 
and Lupins may be mentioned. 

The Lupin (Fig. 3) is not conspicuous by 
its height, being bushy rather than tall, but 
its flowers, especially when cut, are in form 
equal to those of the Delphinium and Monks¬ 
hood. A comparison between Figs. 3, 4, and 
5 will prove this. It is peculiarly valuable 
because of its earliness, its free flowering, and 
its varied colours. A group of them is an 
impressive floral sight because of its richness 
and massive character. There is now one of 
a lovely soft rose-pink which is becoming 
more common, and which was alone wanting 
to break the monotony of blue and white 
shades which were the only colours, either 
singly or in combination. It is a plant 
wonderfully easy of cultivation. Plant it 
and it will almost look after itself, not being 
particular as to soil and position. You may 
gather whole sheaves of flowers from a few 
plants and still leave whole sheaves on I he 
plants. The stock is increased by lifting the 
roots every third year and splitting them up. 
Another thing to recommend it is the fact 
that when cut down at once after its main 
flowering early in June it will grow and 
bloom again just when flowers are wanted, 
from middle of August till October. One 


Fig. 3.—Lupins. 

cannot reasonably ask more from any plant. 
The Lupin seeds very freely and the seeds 
grow readily, but it is a plant whose numbers 
must be restricted, because it takes up con¬ 
siderable room. I consider the 


Beginners. 

(Fig. 4) Delphinium or Larkspur 

the most conspicuous of all our June-flowering 
plants. Its massive but light spikes of blue 
flowers tower head and shoulders above every¬ 
thing else, and it is not unusual to find them 
on stalks 6 feet or 8 feet long. Like many 
other plants, it has made great strides in the 
hands of the specialists during recent years, 
and we have now everything we can desire in 
the choice strains of those who have made them 
their study. True, there are certain extra 
fine and . istinct named varieties very useful 
to the exhibitor, but rather outside our 
particular domain. Known and admired by 
several generations, it has always been a 
popular flower, but within the last twenty-five 
years it has attained to a splendour such as 
we might have dreamed of but never expected. 
Speaking broadly, the colours are mainly 
Oxford and Cambridge blues. The smaller 



side spikes are splendid for cutting, but it 
would seem almost iconoclastic to cut the large 
leading spikes, which should be left to carry 
seeds. Like the Lupin, it is readily raised 
from seeds which should be sown in 
the open now, or the roots may periodi¬ 
cally be taken up and divided. It is 
such a general favourite that it is almost 
impossible to imagine a June border without 
it, for there is nothing so tall and nothing 
approaching it in colour except the Monks¬ 
hood and the Anchusa, neither of which could 
satisfactorily take its place. It thrives well 
in ordinary garden soil, needs little attention 
beyond tying to a stake for protection against 
wind, but will amply repay anything in (he 
way of extra attention, such as manuring. 

(Fig. 5) Aconite (Monkshood). 

A great many people cannot tell the 
difference between a Monkshood and a 
Delphinium, and it must be confessed that 
to the casual observer there is a very close 
resemblance. They are so nearly alike that 
mention cannot well be made of the one and 
not of the other. Compare carefully Fig. 5 
with Fig. 4 and you will at once see how- 
much alike they are. The Monkshood or 
Aconite has not such a massive head as the 


Delphinium, though it may, perhaps, be 
longer, and it has not the same variations 
of colour, being almost exclusively a dark 
blue. It is a little earlier than its rival and 



Fig. 5.—Aconitum (Monkshocd). 

its season is shorter, therefore it would never 
be quite a satisfactory substitute; but in other 
respects it commends itself, because it is cue 
of those plants calling for no special treat¬ 
ment and no special position. 1 saw a 
quantity of it naturalised on the banks of the 
Cam, and it looked quite at home amid the 
luxuriant grasses and even under the shade of 
the Willows. It is best propagated by 
division of the i-oots. 


Vegetable Garden. 

I remember having read somewhere to the 
effect that he who studies the skies will get 
very small crops, and never was this exem¬ 
plified more truly than in this season of 
abnormal drought. Thousands have been 
waiting day after day, or perhaps week after 
week, for those showers which were going to 
do all their work for them and make it a 
very easy matter to get out their Cabbages 
and Cauliflowers, their Brussels Sprouts and 
Broccoli. They are probably waiting yet, 
when already, I fear, they may leave waited 



Fig. 1.—Puddling in plants. 


too long, for every dry day succeeding another 
only accentuates the difficulties and makes 
the conditions worse. The successful man is 
he who, taking certain risks, adopts the bold 
policy and follows it up with the necessary 
prudence. This drought, which has given us 
so many anxious hours, was almost as pro¬ 
nounced six weeks ago, and those who, greatly 
daring, “ grasped the nettle " then, have 
probably scored. The month of June was the 
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mouth for the planting of autumn Greens, 
especially Cauliflowers and Sprouts, and if 
these are planted at a later period the 
chances are against them becoming satisfac¬ 
tory in size or yield. Yet at this moment I 
venture to think that there are many 
thousands of plants in the seed beds awaiting 
favourable conditions for transplanting, and 



Fig. 2 .—Cauliflowers moulded up to conserve 
moisture. 


I want to point out the futility' of waiting 
any longer. Done in the ordinary way and 
without any attention, the chances are that 
within a couple of days the young plants 
would be burnt up, but planted with proper 
precautions, the question of safety would 
scarcely arise. 

In the matter of greenstuff the drought may¬ 
be circumvented by 

Puddling in the Plants. 

This process, illustrated partly in Fig. 1, 
consists of deeply digging and manuring the 
soil, firming it by treading, then making 
fairly large holes with a dibble, filling these 
holes up with water. When the first lot of 
water has soaked into the soil, fill up again, 
and directly this has gone insert your plant 
and firm the soil well about the roots with the 
dibble. It is also a great help to the plant 
if the roots can be dipped in a puddle of clay 
at planting-time. This is made by putting a 
spadeful of clay into a pail, filling up with 
water, and making into a thick paste. When 
so treated the roots do not so quickly dry 
out. A day or two after, if dry weather 
continues, draw the soil up and arouxd the 
plants, as in Fig. 2, and when watering pour 
the water into the depressions where the 
dotted lines appear, and it will quickly find 
its way to the roots. The plants in this 
illustration are looking healthy and strong, 
yet they were planted during the drought the 
first week in June, and seem to have suffered 
no inconvenience, inasmuch as they have been 
regularly treated. With both Cauliflowers 
and Brussels Sprouts I would advocate imme¬ 
diate planting, adopting the above methods, 
unless rain comes immediately and in 
abundance, because neither of these has a 
really long season, and both are expected to 
be at their best from October till Christmas. 
For Kale and Cabbage, Savoys and Broccoli 
I do not consider that time has been lost, pro¬ 
vided they are got in forthwith, for their 
season is longer and later, and they will have 
abundant time to make good. 

Fruit. 

Preparation for planting. 

Right kinds of fruit may be planted, but 
the wrong varieties, or some wrong varieties, 
may have unfortunately been selected and 
planted, the results therefore Irom those 
particular trees proving very disappointing. 
There is a number of matters upon which the 
intending fruit-grower must take consider¬ 
able thought if he is to avoid failure or even 
partial failure. The man who steadfastly 
studies all the points requisite for success 
and avoids all the possible causes of failure 
by taking counsel of growers with long and 
wide experience will have greater success 
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than he would have otherwise achieved, 
especially if he studies the literature on fruit 
culture. 

Breaking up the soil. 

Probably more than ten times the number 
of fruit trees are grown in cultivated ground 
compared with those grown in grass orchards 
in Great Britain and Ireland. In breaking 
up land for fruit trees it is well to break it 
up to a fair depth if ways and means can be 
found for doing so. Before doing this see 
that it be not water-logged, and drain where 
it is obviously too wet or if there be any 
probability of it becoming too wet. The 
method employed will depend upon indivi¬ 
dual circumstances, but there cannot be any 
doubt that drainage by properly-laid pipes 
is generally the best and most durable. 
Select a good outfall into a suitable sewer, 
ditch, brook, or river. Sometimes there is 
no choice in the matter, and we must use 
the means available. When the soil is very 
clayey this drainage is almost absolutely 
necessary. If the outfall permit, drain-pipes 
(Fig. 7) should be laid 26, 28, or even 
30 inches in depth, but it is important to 
have a good fall from the highest to the 
lowest part of the land in order that the flow 
of water may be sufficiently rapid to carry 
away all possible obstructions as they tend 
to accumulate. The drains should be in 
parallel lines at 30, 40, or 50 feet apart, 
according to the nature of the soil and the 
quantity of water to be conveyed away. The 
drains should run in the direction of the out¬ 
fall or lowest part of the ground, where they 



Fig.'6.— Cross-section of a drain, showing clinkers 
or broken stones in the bottom of the drain. 

should join a larger drain laid at an obtuse 
angle to the general drains and having a good 
fall to the outlet. One may get over the diffi¬ 
culty of using drain-pipes (supposing they 
are unobtainable from any cause) by getting 
out the necessary number of trenches at 
20, 25, or 30 feet apart, of which Fig. 6 
is a cross-section, showing clinkers, or 
clinkers and stones, or rough ashes at the 
bottom, and then a layer of stalks of the 
cabbage tribe laid carefully over them. Then 
if a 3-inch layer of weeds or leaves (or both) 
lie placed over them the drainage will then be 
made secure and effective for a number of 
years. Even the stalks—but more of them— 
without the stones and clinkers will serve as 
well, but not so long. I have most success¬ 
fully practised this method of draining 
heavy clay ground for vegetable crops in 
Yorkshire. The trench shown in Fig. 6 is 
2 feet wide and 2 feet deep. Of course the 
owner of the land, or its occupier, raay 
excavate the trench or trenches 3 feet or more 
in depth if he chooses; certainly 3 feet in 
depth would be better than 2 feet. The 
diagram is only to illustrate the method; the 
depth after 2 feet may be left to the occupier. 
The number of trenches should be governed by 
the requirements of the case, but it will be 
well to avoid having too many. The distances 
of these particular trenches from each other 
may here be considered. There is no food for 
plant life—as generally understood—in stones 
and clinkers, but unquestionably there is food 
in the full-grown—as well as smaller—stalks 
of the cabbage tribe. So we pause to consider 
the plant-food question arising from this 
particular style of draining the land. From 
this particular point of view sve place the 
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clinkers, stones, and brickbats out of court, 
and direct our attention to the stalks of the 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Curled Greens, and Savoy. Here we 
have six members of the cabbage tribe whose 
old stalks are generally an inconvenience if 
not a nuisance. These stalks in the usual 
manner are cast on the rubbish heap, where 
they slowly decay and present a disagreeable 
appearance. In other cases they are dried 
and burned, and their ashes preserved to be 
used as food for their own kind or other kinds 
of plants. In the case of the stalks which have 
been burned, the nitrogen is lost, but in the 
case of the stalks which are buried, the whole 
of their original constituents remain to 
become food in due time for other plants. 
Hence we see that in these unsightly stalks 
we may have a store of food for the fruit-treeB, 
or for the vegetable crops, or flowers growing 
between them. 

During the past twenty-five years I have 
been conducting experiments with certain 
kinds of manures and fertilisers with Apples, 
Pears, Plums, and vegetables, and their 
behaviour under the different kinds of plant- 
foods, organic and inorganic; and the plot 
annually manured for twenty-three years with 
nothing but the decayed rubbish,' and the 
burned rubbish of the garden, has produced 
some extraordinary results. 

In the rubbish from the garden, which may 
be used for securing the drainage by means 
of the brickbats, clinkers, and stones, will be 
some food for the fruit-trees, vegetables, and 
flowei-s to be grown on that plot. 

Trenching or bastard-trenching. 

Broadly speaking, the best soil is at or near 
the surface, and the worst below. That 
general statement is scarcely realised by many 
who are quite good gardeners, but the fact 
remains. 

The roots of trees do not descend to a great 
depth in the soil, but they do extend to a 
great distance horizontally. The bulk of the 
roots of fruit-trees grown in the ordinary 
orchard and garden is less than 4 feet from 
the surface. An old Perry Pear tree may, 
like the Elm, have several anchor-roots some 
feet deeper, but the main supports are the 
stout roots starting out horizontally from the 
base of the tree. The roots of trees remain 
near their supplies of warmth, air, food, and 
water—but not too much water. The bulk of 
fruit-trees in a properly managed garden will 
not have the roots—the feeding roots—3 feet 
from the surface. Bush, espalier, wall, and 
cordon trees will have the major and most 
important portion of their roots scarcely an 
inch more than 2 feet from the surface. 
This is because the upper soil is richer, 
warmer, and better aerated than the soil more 
than 2 feet from the surface. The few lower 
and much stronger roots are to support the 
trees when the periodical gales arise and test 
the root-hold of the trees. Who has not seen 



Fig. 7.—Cross-section, showing drain pipe in the 
bottom of the drain. 

a grand Elm thrown over by a gale, with its 
huge mass of roots at a right angle to its 
preper position, and a mass of soil and roots, 
12 feet to 18 feet across, but in depth—how 
much ?—about 4 feet or 4 feet 6 inches! So 
there is no need to dig our ground 3 feet or 
4 feet in depth for our fruit-trees. 

J. Udale, F.L.S. 
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S OCIETIES . 

National Rose Society’s Show 

June 29th, 1921. 


The annual summer show ot the National 
Rose Society was held in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, on June 29th, when 
a large number of people, tempted by the 
lovely weather, were present. The Rose is 
England’s flower,^ and evidence of it being 
universally loved was shown by the magni¬ 
ficent displays of the professional and amateur 
growers. The great heat of the tents caused 
some of the flowers to flag and look somewhat 
faded, and it must have been no easy task 
for the judges, taking into consideration that 
the schedule of prizes covered over seventy 
classes divided into sections arid open to 
both experts and amateurs. The group 
classes were well filled, and the baskets of 
cut Roses looked exceedingly well. The 
method of naming the flowers is somewhat 
obscure, the names in many cases being in¬ 
distinct or hidden away under some foliage._ 
We venture to suggest that there is room for 
improvement in this direction. 

It is wonderful how many new shades have 
arisen out of the restricted crimsons and 
whites and a few shades of pink that existed 
only a short time since. The exhibition was 
a charming display of colour, the orange and 
yellow shades being more abundant than 
anv others, the reds and crimsons following 
very close. The dry weather has not been 
favourable for the production of good Roses, 
but the best growers always provide against 
such contingencies, and that is the reason 
why so many magnificent blooms were staged. 

Seedlings. 

New seedlings are on the increase, over 
twenty-five varieties being exhibited and two 
gold medals were awarded, one going to 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Ltd., for 
Betty Uprichard, a vigorous free-branching 
H.T.' of the “ Hawlmark ” strain. The other 
medal went to Mr. George Prince, Oxford, 
for Muriel Wilson, a H.T. of vigorous growth. 
It is rather a large Rose of a pale yellow 
colour and inclined to be loose when full 
blown. Mr.< Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, Berks, 
also secured a gold medal offered by the 
American Rose Society for the best climbing 
Rose. This was found in Climbing Lady 
Hillingdon. Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Chester, 
were awarded certificates of merit for Sybil, 
a robust H.T., and Ariel, another robust 
H.T. Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son gained 
a certificate of merit for Mrs. Oakley Fisher, 
a single H.T. Certificates of merit were 
awarded to Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Ltd., 
Belfast, for Lady Craig, a lovely yellow H.T., 
strong and vigorous ; also for W. E. Wallace, 
a H.T. of vigorous free-branching habit, a 
large, loose-flowering Rose. Messrs. Paul 
and Son, Cheshunt, won a certificate of 
merit for Rosa lucens var. Erecta, a giant 
climbing dog Rose. Messrs. Chaplin Brothers, 
Ltd., Waltham Cross, gained a certificate of 
merit and- second prize for Mrs. Henry 
Bowles, a vigorous H.T. 

N userymen’s classes. 

Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons. Ltd., 
were successful in winning the gold medal and 
champion challenge trophy for exhibition 
Roses, together with first prize for seventy- 
two blooms, distinct varieties. Three silver 
medals were competed for. one beine earned 
by Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, Colchester, 
for the best Rose other than H.T. or 
Noisette. A silver medal was secured by 
Messrs. Hugh Dickson. Ltd.. Belfast, for the 
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best H.T., also the China trophy, value 
twenty guineas, presented by R. A. Nicholson, 
Esq., of Hong Kong, and first prize for forty- 
eight blooms, distinct varieties. Mr. George 
Prince, of Longworth, gained a silver medal 
for the best Tea or Noisette Rose, as well as 
the D’Ombrain Memorial Challenge Cup, 
value twenty guineas, and first prize for 
eighteen blooms, distinct varieties, together 
with the Edward Mawley Memorial Medal 
for the most meritorious exhibit. 

The challenge cup presented by A. C. 
Turner (vice-president of the N.R.S.) was 
gained by Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., 
Colchester, for thirty-six distinct varieties, 
also first prize in this class. Messrs. Hugh 
Dickson, Belfast, won the challenge cup 
presented by Capt. R. Kilbee-Stuart for 
twelve blooms of new Roses, distinct 
varieties. 

Table decorations. 

The table decorations were excellent, and 
appealed very strongly to the visitors. The 
most popular Roses used were Irish Elegance 
and Ophelia. In the nurserymen’s classes 
Messrs. A. R. Bide, Farnliam, won the first 
prize with Golden Emblem, and in the 
amateurs’ classes Miss Ethel James, Hilling¬ 
don, took first prize with Isobel and Irish 
Elegance, and in another class Mrs. Charlton. 
Yiewsley, won first prize with Ophelia, and 
Mrs. H. Barton, Colchester, with Padre and 
Madame E. Herriot. 

Amateurs. 

In the amateur section there were some 
very fine exhibits, and they were keenly con¬ 
tested. A silver medal and first prize for 
six blooms, distinct varieties, grown within 
ten miles of Charing Cross, also the Boyes 
Challenge Cup for the best Rose in the 
amateur section, were gained by Mr. J. T. 
Owen, of Wood Green. The Champion Chal¬ 
lenge Trophy, value 50 guineas, together with 
first prize and Memorial Gold medal, was 
awarded to Mr. H. L. Wettem, Oxted. Dr. 
R. C. Turnbull, Colchester, gained the first 
prize for trvelve blooms distinct, as well as the 
Mawley Memorial Challenge Cup and first 
prize for twenty-four blooms distinct varie¬ 
ties. A piece of plate presented by the Ben 
Cant Memorial Fund and first prize were won 
by Mr. R. de V. Pryor. The Orpen 
Memorial Challenge Cup and first prize were 
secured by Mrs. Sawday, Weybridge, for a 
group of cut Roses, which were arranged in 
a delightful way. The Prince Memorial prize 
for nine blooms, distinct varieties, and a 
piece of plate were won by Mr. F. Slaughter, 
Steyning. Dr. M. Lacroze. Roehampton, was 
the winner of the Dixon Davies Challenge 
Cup for a group of garden and exhibition 
blooms staged beneath Ramblers. The 
Edward Mawley Memorial Medal for the 
most meritorious exhibit in the amateurs’ 
section was gained by Mr. G. Marriott, 
Carlton, Notts. 

A very interesting feature of the show was 
the exhibition by blind gardeners of flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables collected from various 
parts of the country. The object of the 
Guild of Blind Gardeners is to encourage 
the blind to undertake gardening as an 
occupation in addition to any sedentary work 
they may be engaged in. The funds of this 
Guild are used for the advancement of 
gardening and farming amongst the blind 
and partially blind. 


Horticulture at the Derby Show. 

Among the horticultural exhibits at the 
Royal Agricultural Show, held at Derby 
from June 28th to July 2nd, the following 
were awarded Gold medals in the section for 
trade exhibits not for competition:—Messrs. 
Allwood Bros., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Hay¬ 
wards Heath, for Carnations; Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons, Ltd., Belfast, for Sweet 
Peas; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, for 
vegetables; and the King’s Acre Nurseries, 
Hereford, for fruit trees in pots. 

Silver medals were awarded to Mr. H. W. 
Ellison, 5, Bull Street, West Bromwich, for 
Ferns, Cacti, Palms, etc. ; Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, for 
Orchids and Carnations; Messrs. Laxton 
Bros., Bedford, for Strawberries; Mess is. 
Toogood and Sons, Ltd., Southampton, 
vegetables; Miss S. S. Thompson, Charlton 
Villa, Alfred Road, Handsworth, Staffs, 
Cacti; Mr. H. Lakeman, Thornton Heathy 
Surrey, Border Carnations; Messrs. Peed 
and Son, West Norwood, London, Caladiums 
and greenhouse plants; and M r. Wm. 
Sydenham, Melbourne, Derby, Violas, 
Delphiniums, etc. 


Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund. 

The annual festival dinner of the Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund was held in the 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, on 
Wednesday, June 22nd. The Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Elvedon, C.B., M.P., presided. 

After the usual loyal toasts had been given 
the chairman gave that of the Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund. In the course of 
his remarks he said that it gave him great 
pleasure to preside, as it brought home to 
him his own garden, which was of his own 
making from a piece of bare heath land. He 
said he could not help admiring the floral 
decorations, which called to mind gardens 
in which one finds relaxation from those 
things that worry. None of us, he said, could 
enjoy our gardens were it not for the 
gardeners. He asked those present to do 
all they could for the orphans of gardeners, 
very few of whom are in a position to provide 
for their children. 

To this toast the Treasurer, Mr. E. 
Sherwood, responded, and in the course of 
his remarks said that this Fund was doing 
good work in the way of making provision 
for a large number of gardeners’ orphans. 
During the War, he said, the committee was 
compelled to realise some of their invested 
money. During the past year they had only 
managed to pay their way, and it had been 
impossible to make any further investments. 

Mr. Peter R. Barr, one of the auditors, 
in proposing the toast of 11 The Visitors, 
hoped that as a result of this gathering there 
would be a considerable addition to the fund. 
Mr. Leonard Sutton, in proposing the toast 
of the Chairman, thanked him, as also Lady 
Elvedon, for their presence. Lord Elvedon 
asked his wife to respond, which she did in 
a very pleasant way. 

During the evening the Secretary, Mr. B. 
Wynne, announced that a sum of close on 
£1,400 had been contributed, the principal 
amounts being as follows :—Lord Elvedon. 
£100 ; Lady Elvedon. £50 ; Messrs. William 
and Edward Sherwood, £100 ; Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, £100; Mr. Whitpaine Nutting. 
£55; Messrs. Rothschild. £26 5s. ; Mr. R. 
Corry, £26 5s. ; Mr. J. M. Bridgeford. £50. 
including £10 10s. from Mr. Alfred Watkins; 
Covent Garden List, per Mr. David Inga- 
mells, £220; Mr. D. Swain, £26 10s. 6d. ;; 
Mr. J. Cull, £21 2s. 6d. ; Mr. H. J. Jones, 
£15 15s. ; Mrs. Jones, £10 10s. 

A capital programme of music was given 
under the direction of Mr. Turle Lee. 
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B. & P. FRAMES-BEST IN THE LONG RUN. 

It is not now—but in a few years time that the sound construction of a B. & P. Horti¬ 
cultural Frame is fully appreciated. Every Horticultural Unit made at our Norwich 
Works is made by skilled workmen from selected seasoned material—It is our aim 
to build frames at moderate prices that will outlast those of competitors. The generous 
appreciation afforded our Horticultural Products is evidence that our aim is fulfilled. 


These are in stock ready for 
immediate delivery. Car¬ 
riage paid to any station in 
England and Wales. Write 
for our List of Garden 
Frames and Small Green¬ 
houses. Clients waited 
upon by appointment. 


Enquiries invited for Greenhouses, 
Conservatories, Vinery Ranges, 
Peach Houses, Carnation Houses, 
Heating Systems, Garden Frames, 
etc., 0/all descriptions, with requisite 




No. H. 75.—The fronts are 11 in. high, 
backs 22 in. high. The frame is 1 in. 
thick, and the lights 11 in., glazed with 
15 oz. glass, and painted two coats. 

1- Light Frame, 4 ft. by 6 ft., £5 8 s. Od. 

2- Light Frame, 8 ft. by 6 ft., £7 19s. Od. 

3- Light Frame, 12 ft. by 6 ft., £11 4s. 6 d. 


No. 80.—This is an Ideal Frame for Allot¬ 
ment Holders and Smallholders. Size, 
4 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. Sides 9 in. high. 
Painted two coats and glazed with 15 oz. 
glass. Frames also supplied in other 
styles and sizes. Price: £2 17s. Od. 



Boultdnelciul^L 


TELEGRAMS 1 
BOULTON, NORWICH 

TELEPHONE i 
NORWICH 851 


Chief Office 6? Works 

NORWICH 


LONDON OFFICE i 

135 7, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 

Telegrams i y E.G.4 

BOUTIQUE, CENTRAL LONDON 
Telephone! CENTRAL 4642 










; MOTOR LAWN MOWERS 

\ 20-inch -to 42-inch. 

: 

EASIEST to control. LIGHTEST in weight. 
Most ECONOMICAL in Petrol. Cannot choke. 

A CHILD CAN USE OUR 20-INCH MOTOR MOWER 
Light enongb for use on a BOWLING GREEN. 
STRONG enough for nse in a MEADOW, 
n, - 

NOTICE OUR PATENT CLUTCH DRIVE 
AND TWIST GRIP CONTROLS. 


lE/Atf 


Telegrams : 

“ Burgess. Brentwood." 


Established 

1849. 


’Phone: 

144 Brentwood. 


W. J. & C. T. BURGESS, 

BRENTWOOD, ESSEX. 



§ STRUCTURES 


Your dilemma is our concern—And our response to your need is 

COOK’S SUMMER CULTURAL) SPRAY 

An Ideal compound of Soap, Nicotine, Quassia, 

Liver of Sulphur, -all scientifically blended. 

SPRAY NOW and SPRAY OFTEN 

1 Quart makes 40 Gallons of effective wash and easily mixes with cold water. 

Supplied in Quart tins, 4/3, i Gallons, 7/3, etc., etc. 


EDWARD COOK & CO.. LTD.. BOW, LONDON. E.3. 


XSSgpr - 

THAT 

Trade Mirk. Reg. No. 14,029. 

Require Outside Shading. 

SUMMER CLOUD SHADING (the only genuine and 
original article). 

All rights transferred by Deed to Oorry & Co., Bedford 
Chambers, Covent Garden, .Loudon, W.O. 2, by Hy. 
Elliott, on March 27th, 1882. 

It has been in general nse for OVER 40 YEARS a 
BE SURE TO ASK FOR 

SUMMER CLOUD 


AND SEG THAT YOU GET IT. 

Sold by all Seedsmen and Florists. 

Sold in packets containing 8oz. for 100ft. of glass, 1/6. 
24oz., 3/6. Cheaper in Balk. 

Manufactured by 

CORRY & CO., Ltd., 

at their Bonded Chemical Works. 

SHAD THAMES, S.E. 1. 

Offices & Show Booms : 

Bedford Chambers, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


BAMBOOS 

FROM TWIGS TO YACHT MASTS. 

4-feet GARDEN CANES, from 4 1 - per 100. 
Write for Full Price List. 

A E DAVIES & CO 164 ’ Lever Street, 

H. C. Uni ILU U UU. , C|ty Road LONDON. 
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Correspondence. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charge if correspon- 
Uent8 folio u ; these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, London. E.C. 4. 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one Query is sent each should be on a s e par ate piece 
of paper, the name and address being added to each. 
/4a Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants .—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each — 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
'four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit .—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Roses failing to open. 

(Wadsley.)—Give the plants a good soaking 
of water and mulch with some rotten manure. 
Should the weather continue dry, water fre¬ 
quently to wash the goodness of the manure 
down to the roots. Dryness at the roots is 
evidently the cause of the trouble. 

Foxglove, a monstrous. 

(Joe B.).—Foxgloves with terminal flowers 
such as you send are not at all uncommon. 
We have had several specimens sent to us of 
late. The Campanula-like bloom is the 
result of the fusion of several flowers into 
one. 

Roses with green centres. 

(A. A.)—The green centres in the Roses you 
send are usually caused by a check of some 
kind, such, for instance, as spring frost or 
an overdose of manure. Where it is possible 
to detect these green-centred blooms it is a 
good plan to remove them early and encourage 
the smaller buds. Some varieties are more 
liable to this failing than others, and we 
would advise you to destroy varieties that are 
prone to such a fault. 

Lilies failing. 

(Wasperton.)—Your Lilium candidum has 
been attacked by that terrible disease (un¬ 
doubtedly of fungoid origin) which has 
destroyed this Lily in so many gardens in 
which it used to do so well. Various, 
remedies have been tried, but up to the 
present none of them seem to have been of 
any avail. Spraying the plants with a solu¬ 
tion of 2 oz. of sulphide of potassium 
dissolved in 3 gallons of water has been 
recommended, at the same time removing any 
decaying foliage and burn lag it. Lifting the 
bulbs and shaking them up in a bag of 
sulphur before planting them have in some 
cases proved efficacious. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Neighbour's overhanging trees. 

(Sunless.)—Yes, you are entitled to cut 
away whatever portion of your neighbour’s 
trees overhangs the boundary line, but you are 
not entitled to retain the wood. It is open 
to you to bring an action against him for 
nuisance, and a threat of proceedings in that 
direction might be much more effective than 
a mere threat that if he does not do something 
to cut away the branches, you will. You 
will then probably find a disposition to come 
to terms with you and the matter will be 
capable of friendly arrangement. 


FRUIT. 

Plum trees unhealthy. 

(W. ,1. N.)—The unhealthy look of the 
foliage has been caused by the aphides, which, 
however, you have been able to destroy, so 
far as we can see. There are also traces of 
silver leaf, but we should like to see some of 
the shoots later on, when we will be able to 
say definitely whether this disease is present. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

T. ,7. (Dublin ).—Tydiea of hybrid origin 
and a very good form. 

T. ,J. (Dublin).—1, Robinia liispida ; 2 and 

3, please send in bloom. 

It. ITright .—It is utterly impossible to 
name a Rose from a single petal. 

M. H. —1, Ceanothus azureus; 2, Helian- 
themum var. ; 3, Cistus crispus; 4, Phila¬ 
delphia coronarius. 

B. B. —1, Buddleia globosa; 2, Piptanthus 

nepalensis; 3, Saxifraga Andrews!; 4, 

Epimedium pinnatum. 

F. Z. —1, Centranthus ruber; 2, Muscari 
comosum; 3, Polemonium Richardsoni; 4, 
Saxifraga granulata fl. pi. 

E. TV. — 1, Cheiranthus alpinus; 2, 

Anchusa sempervirens; 3, Epilobium angusti- 
folium ; 4, Lvsimachia vulgaris. 

A matcur. —1, Escallonia maevantha ; 2, 
Anemone sulphurea; 3, Hemerocallis Hava; 

4, Campanula glomerata dahuriea. 

C. L. —1, Erigeron speciosus ; 2, Gladiolus 
Colvillei The Bride; 3, Limnanthes Douglasi ; 
4, The Red Valerian (Centranthus ruber). 

H. H. A. —1, Thalictrum minus; 2, Thalic- 
trum aquilegisefolium; 3, Geranium En- 
dressi ; 4, Jerusalem Sage (Plilomis fruti- 
cosa). 


Trade Notes. 


Messrs. Tomlinson and Leenslag, Ltd.— 
The above firm of bulb growers and importers 
—nurseries, Hillegoin, Holland, and London 
depot, 3, St. Thomas Street, London Bridge, 

S.E.—was formed into a limited company as 
from May 26th, 1921, with Mr. F. Tomlinson 
as managing director. 

The Tent Catalogues of Messrs. J. H. 
Brown and Co., Three Colt Street, E. 14, has 
especial interest during heat waves. Illus¬ 
trations of tent equipment of all kinds to 
suit large or small gardens, camping parties, 
etc., are given, and all moderately priced. 
Intending holiday-makers should find the 
Combination Tent useful. 

A strong and well-designed garden seat to 
accommodate four persons is being turned out 
by Wood’s Machinery (Jo., 2c, Florence Road. 
New Cross, S.E. 14, who supply very cheaply 
the necessary timber, nicely finished, with 
joints and component parts marked, all ready 
for construction without difficulty by any 
amateur. The little labour involved is well 
repaid by securing at a low cost, a handsome, 
soundly built seat unobtainable in any other 
way The seat will be found illustrated in 
our advertisement pages. 

Grand Yorkshire Gala.— Messrs. Webb 
and Sons, of Stourbridge, were awarded a 
Gold medal for one of their usual magnificent 
displays of flowers, comprising about sixty 
varieties of Sweet Pea—the blooms of which 
were of exceptional size and exquisite colour¬ 
ing—and choice Begonias and Gloxinias, the 
plants of which carried a large number of fine 
blooms in a great variety of colours, exempli¬ 
fying the excellence of this firm’s strains. 
The whole display was artistically arranged, 
and proved a feature of the Show. 
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Bees and Bke Appliances. —The value ol 
bees to ensure the fertilisation ol blossom 
cannot be overestimated, and it is surprising 
that more gardeners do not keep bees, if only 
on this account. This hitherto neglected 
rural industry is undoubtedly making rapid 
strides into popularity, but there are still 
too many gardens without their beehive, and, 
as the honey flow is now about to reach its 
height, those who are thinking of commencing 
should lose no time. Modern hives and 
appliances render the keeping of bees easy to 
the most inexperienced, while the high prices 
obtainable for English honey make possible 
an additional source of income from the 
garden. Having said so much, we can re¬ 
commend to the notice of our readers the 
illustrated catalogue issued by Messrs. E. II 
Taylor, Ltd., Bee Hive Works, Welwyn. 
Herts, giving details of all the hive 
appliances which they supply, including the 
“ Beginner’s ” and “ Country Life ” outfits, 
A Guide Book on Bees is supplied with these 
outfits, which can be had with or without 
bees. 

Bamboo Canes.— We have before us the list 
of A. E. Davies and Co., the well-known 
Bamboo Merchants, of 164, Lever Street, off 
City Road, London, offering Bamboos of 
every description “ from Twigs to Yacht 
Masts,” Raffia, etc., at moderate prices 
The smallest of orders will receive the same 
careful attention as is given to the big 
business handled by this firm of cane 
specialists for many years past. Prompt 
delivery and complete satisfaction are 
guaranteed. 

Mr. W. R. Randall’s Estate. —Estate of 
the gross value of £236,692 has been left by 
Mr. William Bince Randall, of Wood Green 
Park, Cheshunt, who died on March 17th 
last. For many years Mr. Randall was a 
nurseryman in a large way in the Lea Valley 
district, with establishments at Waltham 
Cross, Cheshunt, and Enfield Wash, and he 
specialised chiefly in cucumbers and toma¬ 
toes. He also took a great interest, in the 
Lea Valley Experimental and Research 
Siations. 

Garden Sundries. —The latest list issued 
by Messrs. Smith and Ellis, 11, Great 
Britain, E.C., includes mowers, sprayers, 
garden stakes, arches, trellis, roohng-felt, 
netting, cultivators, barrows, tools, etc. 
Readers can avail themselves of the present 
bargain prices until July 10th. with the 
option of accepting delivery within a month 
later. 


Benn Brothers’ Staff Outing. 

In glorious weather the staff of Messrs. 
Benn Brothers, Ltd., visited Westerham on 
Saturday. The party, which numbered up¬ 
wards of 80, travelled by train to Oxted and 
thence rambled over the common and through 
the woods to Westerham, where luncheon was 
served. A different route was followed on 
returning to Oxted,„and tea was partaken of 
at Blunt House, on the invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. J. P. Benn, games following. Sir 
John Benn, Bart. (Chairman of the Board of 
Directors), and Lady Benn, together with 
other directors, honoured the company at 
Blunt House with their presence. 


Private gardens open to the public. 

The Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society would be greatly obliged if the owners 
or head-gardeners of those gardens which are 
open to the public at certain times, either 
free or for payment, would kindly send him 
particulars, together with a note as to any 
special features of the gardens. 
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The Prolonged Drought. 


Notes of the Week. 


It is some years since we experienced such vantages over the man who caters for the 

a lengthened spell of dry weather during the masses. As the bulk of the material suitable 

first half of the year. The' low rainfall through- for mulching is so costly, and in many dis- 

out the country is apparent with all vegeta- tricts difficult to get, he pins his faith to the 

tion and is causing much anxiety among constant use of the hoe in some shape or 

market gardeners and farmers, who have to form, while the former often has a plentiful 

rely upon the output to meet their half-yearly 
rent bill, irrespective of their weekly pay¬ 
ments for labour, no mean item in these days. 

It is no less serious for the cottager and allot¬ 
ment-holder, who strive to provide ample for 
their requirements, while not a few expect a 
surplus to help defray expenses of seed, labour 
and rental. The strong easterly winds, in con¬ 
junction with the bright sunshine we are now- 
experiencing, have a parching effect on the 
ground, causing the plants to flag where little 
or no artificial watering has been done, which 
is out of the question in and around large 
towns, where the use of the hose or water- 
can is banned by the water companies. Even 
in the country it is feared the natural 
springs are exceptionally low, if not entirely 
dried up in many places, so that agricultural 
and horticultural produce cannot fail to be 
very scarce, as well as costly unless rain, 
and in quantity, come9 soon. The practical 
as well as the observant man will have antici¬ 
pated events to a certain extent by plying 
the flat hoe between growing crops, whether 
in the vegetable, fruit or flower garden, such 
stirring of the soil tending to conserve what v supply of water and mulching material at 
little moisture there may be below. Where his command. 

cracking of the ground is noted, and it is Dry Weather Difficulties. —These are 
pretty general, more especially where the hoe many, and gardeners have their full share 
has not been much in evidence, it should be of them. Shallow drills should be drawn 

broken up with the garden fork in readiness for all seeds, and the same well watered 

for the rain when it does come, or most of it a few hours previous to sowing. Similar 
will run down these openings and be practi- precautions should be adopted in trans- 
cally wasted. Of late, much has appeared planting Broccoli, Sprouts, etc., only much 
in these pages on the value of deeper; the plants should be well watered the 

Mulching, and no better advice has previous night, when, if previously pricked 
been tendered in such a season as we out—which is the wisest course to pursue— 
are now .passing through. It lessens the said plants can be lifted with a nice bit 

evaporation and the evil just referred of soil attached to the roots. Those pulled 

to, and should be resorted to much more direct from the seed-bed should have their 
frequently than it is. We have only to look roots dipped in a puddle of soil, a little soot 
at our Strawberry quarters and note the and cow manure if at hand—in fact, anything 
benefit usually derived from the application of a nature that will adhere to the small 
of straw or litter for the crop to rest on, fibres. Saturate the lines of such things as 
and he free of soil. Here it serves two Carrots, Spinach, Lettuce, Turnips, etc., 
purposes, keeping the root-run cool and much previous to thinning. Doing this when the 
more moist than if no mulch had been put soil is very dry is more or less detrimental to 
down. The private grower has many ad- those left to mature. 
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Strawberry layer ready for planting out. 
(See page 428.) 


Sweet Pea Dora. 

Attracted by the description of this Pea 
as given in a catalogue, a packet was procured 
and duly sown. The variety is now in flower, 
but. a feeling of disappointment is felt 
with the bloom. It is, I suppose, /inevitable 
that so-called new varieties must receive 
names, but for my part I would describe 
Dora as being practically a Spencer Triumph. 
That, in itself, is a testimonial to the newer 
variety. W. McG. 

Rose Zephirin Drouhin. 

At times, I think that this Rose might be 
used more freely on pergolas, arches, and in 
backgrounds. There is a tendency to overdo 
the climbing Roses proper, and the variety 
under notice, being a vigorous grower and a 
free bloomer, would be found equally useful. 
The flowers, too, are larger than those of the 
climbing Roses, they are sweetly scented, of 
a good shade of pink, and are produced over 
a long season. An additional point in favour 
of Zephirin Drouhin is that the stems are 
spineless. W. McG. 

Oriental Poppies. 

I well remember a remark made by Mr. E. 
Hobday—at one time a well-known contri¬ 
butor to this journal—in connection with 
Oriental Poppies. “ They come in a blaze,” 
he said, “ and disappear like a flash of 
lightning.” That they are fleeting is true, 
and owing to this these Poppies ought not. 
to be massed in beds, nor given too prominent 
a place in the herbaceous border. For many 
years the ordinary type was more frequently 
met with, but now there are many fine and 
distinct varieties. These Poppies are not 
very difficult to establish and soon make 
handsome specimens. Despite their fleeting 
character they are universal favourites, and 
showy during their brief season. By cutting 
over the growths to the ground level after 
flowering ceases I have had a second display 
in autumn, but I do not commend this 
practice as one to be followed. The plants 
are weakened, and the display is apt to be 
poorer during the succeeding year. The best 
course to follow is to remove the seed capsules 
and to allow the foliage to ripen naturally. 

A Scottish Gardener. 
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Asperula hexaphylla. 

Well-grown pieces of this Woodruff are 
now very acceptable in the hardy plant 
border. The panicles of bloom are very 
useful for mixing with early Sweet Peas, 
while the plants in a growing state are not 
unattractive. The variety is quite distinct, 
and might, I fancy, be useful in rock work, 
afthough I have not, as yet, tried it in such. 
It is easily increased by division in late 
autumn or in the spring and is amenable to 
ordinary cultivation. W. McG. 

Scabiosa caucasica. 

With the end of June come the charming 
flowers of the Caucasian Scabious, surely one 
of the best of our herbaceous plants. The 
fine lavender-coloured blooms are freely pro¬ 
duced over a long period and they have the 
necessary length of stem to make them in 
request for cutting. At times S. caucasica 
is capricious, but if grown in a fairly rich, 
warm, and sunny border no fear need be 
entertained as to its success. Plants are 
easily raised from seeds. I do not care for 
t.he white form of this fine Scabious. 

Kibki 

The Golden Privet. 

The remarks of “ W. R.” in a recent issue 
of Gardening Illustrated remind me that 
during a recent visit to Cheshire I observed 
large quantities of Golden Privet planted in 
almost every conceivable place. Some plants 
were actually grown in standard form and 
were evidently cherished. I admit the bright¬ 
ness of this plant at certain seasons, but 
when there are so many finer things available 
one wonders why this common shrub should 
be such a favourite. At all events, the 
Golden Privet appeared to be “ the fashion ” 
in that particular part of Cheshire. 

W. McG. 

Moneywort (Lysimac’hia Nummiilaria). 

In a pretty little garden near Balcombe, 
Sussex, T lately came across this native of 
our damp woods revelling beneath and 
around an archway clothed with pink Roses. 
The effect was charming, the creeping stems, 
literally Bmothered with their bright yellow 
cup-shaped flowers of from 18 inches to 
2 feet Io«g, spreading out in all 
directions. This lovely, unassuming little 
plant is not often seen to such advantage, 
and the flowery carpet here referred to left 
little to be desired. There is a golden-leaved 
form of this (L. N. aurea) which in some 
districts is much used for hanging baskets. 
Creeping Jenny, as the plant is often called, 
loves a moist or low-lying position, where its 
flowery trails frequently reach a yard in 
length. I have on a few occasions come 
across little colonies in our home woods, these 
invariably growing where the soil is rich and 
moist. M. S. 

The Chinese Fringe Tree (Chionanthus 
retusa). 

The genus Chionanthus belongs to the Ash 
family, and is represented in our gardens 
by two species, C. retusa from China and 
C. virginica from the Eastern United States. 
Both are good decorative shrubs or small 
trees that bloom freely in early summer, and 
are distinct from anything else in the garden. 
C. retusa, at its best in China, forms a tree 
30 to 40 feet high, but in this country we 
are more familiar with it as a bush 8 feet 
to 12 feet in height. The leaves vary a good 
deal in shape and may be oval or oblong, 
up to 4 inches long and 2 inches wide. The 
snow-white flowers are borne in short, erect 
panicles from the points of the young shoots 
during June and July, and their most in¬ 
teresting feature is the narrow, strap-shaped 
petals, which give the whole inflorescence 


a fringe-like appearance, hence the common 
name. It is well worth the attention of the 
garden lover, for it blooms at a period when 
flowering shrubs are becoming scarce, and 
is, at the same time, a plant that would 
command attention at any time even when 
large numbers of flowering shrubs are at 
lheir best. Good, well-drained loamy soil in 
a position exposed to full sun should be pro¬ 
vided. It is increased by seeds, cuttings or 
layers, although cuttings do not root very 
readily. It is also sometimes grafted upon 
stocks of the Manna Ash (Fraxinus Ornus), 
although grafting is not a commendable 
means of increase. Originally introduced by 
Fortune in 1845, it was little known until 
Maries sent home a further consignment of 
seeds in 1879. D. 

The Fire Bush (Embothrium coccineum). 

In Gardening Illustrated, July 2nd, 
page 389, I see the above is mentioned as 
succeeding in Sussex. My experience is that 
this is a tricky tree, although it grows 
luxuriantly in many gardens in this part of 
Devon. All good flowering tree and shrub 
gardeners in this part of the country keep 
on growing two or three young Embothriuins, 
as they have a habit of flowering profusely 
and then going off. The best and largest 
specimens of E. coccineum I know are at 
Combe Royal, Kingsbridge, S. Devon. These 
trees are 35 feet high, and although the place 
has been derelict for some years, the trees 
were in June covered with one fiery mass of 
bloom. Sharpiton. 

Kingsbridge, South Devon. 

The Woolly Sage (Phlomis samia). 

Native of the mountains of North Africa 
and perfectly happy in our country, this 
vigorous, erect, and extremely handsome 
plant is of great value for the mixed border, 
where large groups are to-day, July 4th, very 
effective. This Sage carries its stiff, flower¬ 
laden growths to a height of from 3 feet to 
4 feet, these being strong enough to 
withstand the elements without support of 
any kind. The orange and yellow flowers 
are borne tier upon tier, a noble and 
imposing effect coming from bold grouping. 
Here we have them so grouped in the front 
of masses of Anchusa italica. As both flower 
at the same time, an effect not easily sur¬ 
passed results. The Woolly Sage may be 
divided up to any extent during the autumn 
and winter, the finest spikes appearing from 
these plants in their second season after 
transplanting. E. M. 

Clematis Durandi. 

Amongst the large-flowered garden Clema¬ 
tises this handsome hybrid is well worth 
attention, for it is more amenable to cultiva¬ 
tion than many others, and does not appear 
to possess the undesirable character of many 
of the garden varieties of suddenly dying 
when in apparently full vigour. C. Durandi 
is a hybrid between a large-flowered garden 
variety and the herbaceous C. integrifolia, a 
handsome blue or purplish-flowered species. 
It grows 10 feet or 12 feet high in a season, 
and blossoms from the end of June until 
the end of August, the violet-blue flowers 
being about 4 inches across and quite as con¬ 
spicuous as in the best forms of C. Jackmani. 
A paler-flowered form of the same plant is 
known under the varietal name of pallida ; 
the flowers in this case are violet-rose. 
Although such a vigorous climber, the annual 
shoots die down each year almost to the base, 
and it can be treated as a herbaceous plant. 
To be seen at its best it should be planted 
in deep loamy soil, containing chalk or lime, 
in the vicinity of a small tree or bush over 
which its branches can roam at will, or fail¬ 
ing this at the base of a rustic fence, arbour, 


or irregular group of oak branches, so that 
it can find the necessary support without 
any formal training or tying. In February 
the branches must be cut back to the point 
where living wood is found. No other atten 
tion, however, is necessary. D. 

Brachycome iberidifolia. 

This, known as the Swan River Daisy, if 
given a warm, sunny spot, forms a charming 
annual for the open ground, while it may be 
easily grown in pots, and is then equally 
valuable for greenhouse decoration. It forms 
a much-branched plant, whose slender shoots 
are furnished with light pinnate foliage. 
The Daisy-like flowers are of a delightful 
lilac or lavender shade, with a darker 
centre. When sown in pots care should be 
taken that the young plants have plenty of 
light and air, otherwise they become drawn, 
and when this happens a good deal of their 
beauty is lost. 

Rose Paul’s Scarlet Climber. 

Few Roses withstand the sun so well as 
this, which does not appear to be in the 
least affected, even during this period of 
extended drought and intense heat. The 
brilliant flowers, unlike those of the majority 
of our brightly-coloured Roses, even when 
fully expanded retain their striking colour 
for several days, either on the plant or when 
cut. It is a beautiful Rose either in the bud 
or fully expanded, the vivid colour appealing 
to everyone. In growth it appears to be as 
free as a China. A number of plants struck 
from cuttings during the autumn of 1919 has 
been quite a feature during the past few 
weeks. The large semi-double flowers, borne 
in great clusters and in profusion, are of a 
vivid crimson-scarlet colour. A valuable 
asset of this Rose is its vigorous constitu¬ 
tion and the ease with which it may be 
increased, for cuttings inserted in sandy soil 
during late autumn strike as freely as 
willows, these forming handsome flowering 
plants in their second year. For pillars, 
pergolas, and fences—in fact, in any position 
where a climbing Rose is desirable, the above 
can be confidently recommended. E. M. 

Buddleia variabilis. 

This is already beginning to bloom—its 
long racemes of buds an indication of what 
it will be in a few weeks. Grown either as 
a wall plant or as a bush, it ig, a fine addi¬ 
tion to the garden, but care should be 
exercised in the choice of variety. B. v. 
Veitchiana is a very fine kind, with long 
arching branches and densely-clustered 
flowers of a lilac hue. A second variety, 
B. v. magnifica, strongly resembles the 
former, but flowers later, and then bears 
pretty violet-purple bloomB. It is possible 
that the drought may have caused some 
anxiety as to this shrub, for it has been 
noticeable in many places that the leaves 
have shown signals of distress during the 
last few weeks. It is to lie hoped, however, 
that no further trouble will occur, and with 
an early rain it should be quite all right 
With regard to cultivation, the most 
important point where this plant is con¬ 
cerned is the manner and time of pruning. 
Flowering, as it does, at the end of the 
season’s growth, it must be pruned by 
cutting back all the young wood hard, 
leaving only an inch or two at the base. 
This operation may be done at the same 
time as the Hybrid Tea Roses, for, like the 
latter, early pruning, followed by a late 
Frost, may have disastrous effects. No harm 
results from cutting back hard, the young 
growths breaking away strongly and growing 
and flowering freely during the summer. 

Nohrey. 
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Magnolia Watsoni. 

This handsome Magnolia comes into bloom 
at the same time as the beautiful M. parvi- 
flora. Leaves and flowers are much larger 
and more leathery, the former often measur¬ 
ing 8 inches in length upon young, vigorous 
plants. The blooms, creamy white, saucer¬ 
like when fully expanded, each measure 
6 inches in diameter. The flowers, which 
sit close down upon the leaves, are rendered 
more beautiful by a large central boss of 
crimson stamens. Late-flowering Magnolias 
are few in number, therefore the above have 
a special value for our gardens, enriching 
the often flowerless shrubbery by their 
presence during May, June, and onwards. 
Both grow freely when once established in 
a fair depth of good loamy soil. M. parvi- 
flora ripens seed here, and this if sown the 
following spring will be through the soil at 
the end of one year. Even in the seedling 
stage the distinct glaucous character of the 
leaves is apparent. Sussex. 

Ononis aragonensis. 

This charming shrub belongs to the 
Leguminos® and is a native of the Pyrenees, 
from whence it was introduced into England 
in 1816. Although of such old introduction, 
it is rarely met with in gardens. Growing 
about 1£ feet high and forming a neat and 
compact little bush, it is an excellent plant 
for the rock garden, where it should be given 
the sunniest possible position and be planted 
between stones, where the roots may be cool 
and moist without being in stagnant moisture. 
The leaves are three-parted and vary in size 
according as to whether they are borne by 
sterile or flowering shoots, those of the latter 
being scarcely half the size of the former. 
The pea-shaped flowers are yellow and borne 
on erect racemes during late May and June, 
the blossoms being so abundant as to almost 
hide the leaves. Although it may be in¬ 
creased by cuttings, the best results are 
obtained by sowing seeds. The young plants 
should be kept in pots until they can be 
planted out permanently, for they are 
difficult to transplant from nursery borders, 
a few long slender roots with little fibre being 
produced. In addition to being a handsome 
rock garden shrub it may also be used for 
a small bed on the outskirts of a lawn. D. 

Plagianthus Lyalii. 

Amongst the New Zealand shrubs that may 
be grown out of doors in various parts of 
the British Isles this is one of the hardiest 
and one of a very few that succeed in the 
open about London. In New Zealand it 
grows into a small tree 30 feet high, and in 
the milder parts of its range retains its 
leaves throughout the year. Here it is 
deciduous, and is rarely found except in bush 
form, usually 6 feet to 10 feet high. The 
leaves are ovate with a heart-shaped base, 
and are up to 4J, inches long on slender stalks 
almost the same length. The snow-white 
flowers are borne in clusters from the leaf 
axils of the current year's shoots in July, 
each flower being 1 1, inches across and pro¬ 
duced on a slender stalk of similar length. 

It belongs to the Malva family, and has the 
hush-like cluster of stamens peculiar to the 
genus. P. Lyalii must be planted in a 
warm position in light, well-drained loamy 
soil, and where it cannot be grown in the 
open it should be given a place against a 
south or west wall. Should a winter of un¬ 
usual severity be experienced, the branches 
may be cut down to the ground line by frost, 
but as a rule new shoots are produced from 
the root stock in spring. In cold districts 
it would probably be advisable to rake dead 
leaves about the base of the plant on the 
approach of frost, keeping them in place by 
branches of trees. D. 
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Rose Time. 

This is the time of Roses. Up till now they 
have not had a particularly good time, for 
with such a poor average in the rainfall I 
doubt if their roots have had a really good 
soaking since they started to grow in April. 
Do you water your Roses? If So, do you just 
give them a little or do you soak them? You 
should do the latter, but only when they need 
it. Some people sink a flower-pot and water 
the 1 roots by filling the flower pot and leaving 
the water to soak away ; but I am not 
enamoured of a plan which introduces an 
impervious and empty flower-pot where good 


soil ought to be. You can assist your. Roses 
in withstanding drought by stirring the soil 
about them with a hoe every few days. Roses 
are well worth all the care you can bestow 
upon them. T go round my Roses every 
evening and pick the maggots from the curled 
leaves and the green monsters from their beds 
of spittle and crush them. Then for the 
greenfly I mix a solution of Katakilla, with 
which I syringe them, and as I do this once 
a week, whether they want it or not. I manage 
to keep them clean. By watering, keeping 
clean, and disbudding I had a strong, healthy 
growth on my Roses, and the buds were so 
forward that I was able to exhibit flowers 
early in the present month. Possibly 
your Roses may be suffering from mildew. 
This often occurs when the roots of trees run 
under or through the Rose bed, taking away 
the moisture. Nine times out of ten it is 
caused by the dryness around the roots. To 
cure it sprinkle a little flowers of sulphur on 
the affected parts, and prevent it by watering 
regularly, not with cold water, but w'* 1- water 


that has been exposed for some hours to the 
sun. 

The soil ought to be kept well stirred in 
Rose beds and borders. A small allowance 
of guano, or of some other quick-acting ferti¬ 
liser, will aid in the production of good 
hlooms. If the latter are desired to be excep¬ 
tionally fine, then disbudding is necessary. 
Should aphis make an appearance, this pest 
must be promptly dealt with by means ol 
the garden engine or with tobacco powder. 
Hot weather is as likely to induce mildew 
as a cold spell, so that regular inspection is 
needed. 


Rose Betty Uprichard. 

This Rose, to which the Gold medal of the 
National Rose Society was given when ex- 


Uprichard. 

hibited by Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 
Newtonards, on June 29th, is a handsome 
flower, in colour carmine pink, the blooms 
as they open being heavily shaded with deep 
vermilion, the buds rich red. Another re¬ 
commendation to this Rose is that it is 
sweetly scented. It is, we should imagine, 
destined to be a good Rose for grouping, but 
it is not full enough to satisfy the exhibitor, 
as may be seen by the lowermost flower in 
the illustration we give to-day, there being 
a distinct eye when the blooms are fully 
open. _ 

Roses for hedge. 

You could not plant anything so suitable 
as a selection of the Penzance Briers, to in¬ 
clude Anne of Geierstein (scarlet), Amy Rob- 
sart (rose), Flora Mclvor (white-tinted), 
Green Mantle (pink), Lady Penzance 
(copper), and Jeannie Deans (crimson). 
Plant these about 6 feet apart, then in 
between each pair of Briers you could plant 
Roses of a more or less vigorous nature. 

• 4 
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Habenarias. 


The genus Habenaria is represented in 
Britain by H. bifolia, H. albida, and 
II. viridis. The first-named is a handsome 
plant and worthy of cultivation in our wood¬ 
lands and gardens. In the present note, 
however, I shall deal with those that need 
greenhouse protection, and when well grown 
they are delightful. The chief cause of 
failure is neglect during the resting season. 
First and foremost is 

H. SusannjE, native of North and South 
India, S. China, and some of the Malay 
Islands, where it is found in warm, sheltered, 
moist places. The flowers are pure white and 
beautifully fringed. When shown before the 
Royal Horticultural Society in August, 1894, 
it received a first-class certificate. I have 
tried to cross it with our native II. bifolia, 
but did not succeed. 

H. caenea.— This charming species was 
introduced by Curtis from Perak, where it 
is found growing on limestone rocks, and it 
flowered for the first time in 1892. It gained 
a first-class certificate when shown the 
following year. The foliage is spotted with 
white, and the flowers are of a delicate shade 
of flesh-pink. There is a variety known as 
nivosa, which is similar to the type, but 
has white flowers, the leaves unspotted. It 
received an award of merit in July, 1894. 

II. JIILITABI9, also referred to as H. 
pusilla, is a brilliant species discovered by 
M. Godfrey Lebeuf in Cochin China. 
Although it was described in 1870, it does 
not appear to have been in cultivation until 
some years later. The leaves are green and 
the flowers bright scarlet, the name militaris 
being given in allusion to the brilliant colour 
of the lip, which resembles a soldier's tunic 
of pre-war days. It was awarded a first- 
class certificate in 1887. 

II. ehodochila.— This, a native of S. 
China, is found growing on rocks more or 
less covered with decayed vegetable matter. 
It grows from 6 inches to 15 inches high, and 
the flowers are bright vermilion, or sometimes 
orange-scarlet. All the Habenarias bloom 
during the autumn, except H. rhodocliila, 
which usually flowers a few weeks earlier. 

Culture. 

When the plants have finished flowering 
they are allowed to go to rest gradually, the 
water supply being lessened and finally with¬ 
held when the foliage has quite died down. 
During the resting period a dry part of the 
Cattleya house should be chosen, care being 
taken that no drip from the rafters falls into 
the pans, or the tubers will decay. Here 
they may remain till the spring, when the 
tubers are taken out of the soil and repotted. 
Pans about 5 inches in diameter are the most 
suitable receptacles, and they should be filled 
to one-third of their depth with drainage. 
The rooting medium consists of peat, fibrous 
loam, and chopped Sphagnum moss, adding 
a moderate sprinkling of finely-crushed crocks 
and sharp sand, for a good porous compost is 
essential. Several tubers should be placed in 
each pan, and when repotting is completed 
arrange the plants in a shady corner of the 
warm house out of the way of drip and the 
syringe, as water, if permitted to remain on 
the foliage for any length of time, will cause 
disfigurement. For a time very little root 
moisture will be needed, but as growth 
appears above the soil the quantity can be 
increased, and the base kept moist throughout 
the growing period. Strong sunlight is not 
advised, but sufficient light must be allowed 
to prevent the plants becoming weak and 
spindly. When watering, care should be 
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taken to prevent any entering the centre of 
the rosette of leaves, or it may decay. If 
the pans are set upon inverted flower-pots 
it will be an easy matter to regulate the 
atmospheric moisture by the use of the 
syringe between the pots in accordance with 
the weather. T. W. B. 


Cattleya Dowiana. 

This was originally discovered by Warsee- 
wicz in Costa Rica in 1850, but it was not 
successfully imported until some years later. 
It flowered for the first time in the autumn of 
1865. The sepals and petals are nankeen 
yellow, and the lip Crimson-purple streaked 
with gold. C. Dowiana and its varieties 
belong to what is known as the labiata section 
of Cattleya. 

C. Dowiana aueea has primrose-yellow 
sepals and petals devoid of any other colour, 
while the flowers of the variety are yellower 
than those of the type. It was found by 
Gustav Wallis in 1868 when collecting in 
New Granada, and ever since its introduction 
it has been a general favourite. 

C. Dowiana eosita is a handsome variety, 
first shown in London by M. Chas. Maron in 
December, 1900, when it was awarded a 
First-class Certificate by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. It was sent from Costa 
Rica by R. Pfau, and has always been highly- 
prized by orchid lovers. The sepals are 
cream-white tinged with purple, the petals 
mostly rosy-purple tinged with yellow at the 
base, the gorgeous open lip crimson-purple 
veined with gold. As might be expected, this 
species has been largely employed by the 
hybridist, and some of the hybrids are the 
finest in commerce. 

Culture. 

C. Dowiana and its various forms are 
easily grown. In selecting their growing 
quarters it should be remembered that they 
enjoy more light than any other Cattleya. 
Success can generally be attained by suspend¬ 
ing them from the ralters of the Cattleya 
house or plant stove. Here they receive the 
extra light and sun-heat so essential to their 
well-being, and, although the leaves may not 
look quite so green as some growers desire, 
the plants will, nevertheless, produce in due 
season flowers much more highly coloured 
than those from plants grown in dense shade. 
The flower scapes are produced from the 
partly-developed pseudobulbs, and usually 
before root action begins, so careful watering 
must be the rule, only enough being given 
to keep the plants going. After the blooms 
are removed a watch should be kept for the 
appearance of new roots at the base of the 
current pseudobulb, and Vlien these are seen, 
repotting should be done. It is important 
that this should be strictly observed, as 
C. Dowiana is impatient of root disturbance, 
and if overhauled at any other time the 
plants show signs of distress, and, moreover, 
take a long time to recover. Pans without 
side holes are the most suitable receptacles. 
Fill the pans to one-third of their depth with 
drainage, over which is laid a thin layer of 
moss. The compost should consist of 
Osmunda fibre, with a moderate sprinkling of 
chopped Sphagnum moss. Press the soil 
fairly firm, and bring it up level with the 
rim of the pan. If the plants have not been 
repotted for several years it will be necessary 
to cut away a few of the back pseudo-bulbs, 
three behind the lead or growing point being 
ample. Those removed can be employed for 
propagating if needed. They should be 


potted up in crocks and Sphagnum moss, and 
placed in a warm, moist house until growth 
is apparent. For a few weeks very little 
water will suffice, but as root action increases 
more moisture can be afforded, and the roots 
kept well supplied until the pseudobulbs are 
fully matured. When the season’s growth is 
matured only sufficient water need be given 
to maintain the pseudobulbs in a plump 
condition. T. W. B. 


A few summer-flowering 
Cypripediums. 

Although perhaps not quite so showy as 
the C. insigne group, the summer-flowering 
Cypripediums come in at a time when 
Cypripediums are few in number; and, more¬ 
over, they come in useful for flower shows, 
when their lasting qualities are of consider¬ 
able value. C. callosum, a native of Siam, 
was introduced about 1885. The dorsal sepal 
is white, shaded green at the base and deep 
vinous purple on the upper part, the lip 
brown-purple. The most sought for, how¬ 
ever, is the variety known as C. c. Sanders;, 
an albino with a white dorsal sepal except 
the few radiating lines of apple-green, the 
petals and lip pale green. This is a very- 
distinct and fine Cypripedium. 

C. Lawrenceanum. 

This was discovered in North Borneo in 
1878 by Burbidge. As in C. callosum, the 
foliage is beautifully marked. The dorsal 
sepal is white with purple-red veins, the 
petals greenish with several dark warts on 
the edges, while the lip. or pouch is dull 
purple. This plant is somewhat variable, 
several distinct forms having been recorded, 
one of the best being Hackbridgense, which 
originated in the collection of Mr. A. H. 
Smee, Hackbridge. Another exquisite variety 
is the albino Hyeanum, the dorsal sepal of 
which is of the purest white, with bright 
grass-green veins; the rest of the flower is 
yellowish green. From this latter variety 
and C. callosum Sanderse a superb hybrid 
named C. Maudise has been raised. It is 
fairly intermediate between the parents, so 
far as general habit is concerned, but when 
constitution is considered it is a great im¬ 
provement upon both. Being very free- 
flowering, it is often represented in collections 
by dozens of plants, and it can be readily- 
increased by division. 

Other Cypripediums that flower at this 
season are C. Curtisi with its variety C. C. 
Sanderae, C. Parishi, C. Lowii, C. St. Albans, 
C. superbiens, and C. J. H. Veitch. 

Culture. 

After flowering, any necessary repotting 
may take place, but. such work will only be 
needed every second or third year provided 
the soil keeps in a sweet condition. Fairly 
deep pans or ordinary flower pots are filled 
to one-third of their depth with drainage 
material, over which is laid a thin layer of 
Sphagnum moss to ensure a free outlet for 
water. The rooting-medium should consist 
of Osmunda fibre, peat, and Sphagnum moss 
in equal parts, with a moderate sprinkling of 
crushed crocks added. Where it is desired to 
increase any plant the growths should be 
divided when the repotting takes place. 
When dividing the roots care ought to be 
taken, and where possible each growth should 
have a root or two. This, however, is not 
always possible, but there is no necessity to 
discard them on that score. If placed in 
small pots and arranged in a shady corner of 
the warm house they will soon recover. All 
newly-potted plants require careful watering, 
as if this is overdone the roots decay, and 
the plants become sickly. Protect them from 
the direct rays of the sun, and keep the sur¬ 
roundings moist hv occasionally syringing 
between the pots. T. W. B. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 

Wahlenbergia serpyllifolia Malby’s White. 


On May 10th Messrs. Clarence Elliott, Ltd., 
exhibited and obtained an award of merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society for this 
new colour variety of an old favourite in the 
rock garden. Close and compact in growth, 
year-old plants raised from cuttings were 
densely furnished with upstanding bells on 
short footstalks, but instead of being of the 
customary intense Tyrian purple, the flowers 
were pure white, excepting in some in¬ 
dividual blooms which retain a faint purple 
veining chiefly upon the outside of the bell. 
The plant is a good and thrifty grower, 
succeeding in the limestone moraine in full 


notice. It is difficult to believe how such 
similar variations should and could occur at 
practically the same time in places so far 
apart as Southern England and Bavaria, but 
such occurrence is, I believe, not without 
precedent in the plant world. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, notably, have sported at the,same time 
in places far apart, and, if I remember 
rightly, the white form of Saxifraga apicu- 
lata appeared in two or three different 
gardens at about the same time. Should Mr. 
Sundermann’s plant turn out to be identical 
with Wahlenbergia serpyllifolia Malby’s 
White, I think it should be merged under 


the collapse that immediately follows, that 
the plant rarely ripens seeds. All the same, 
and despite its idiosyncrasies, it is too pre¬ 
cious a subject to leave to its own devices, 
and intelligent handling will usually bring 
it through. Apart from the slug—its arch 
enemy—winter wet should be carefully 
guarded against, though at other times it 
may be watered freely. As things go to-day 
it might prove a success in the moraine, 
where little of soil richness would reach it, 
and where amid granite and grit its tiny 
underground shoots would find mors or less 
congenial quarters, with perhaps just that 
modicum of protection it appears to need. 

In any case, it is worthy of every effort 
from those who take pride in the choicest 
miniatures of vegetable life. I find it 
responds—subject to the peculiarities already 
admitted—to an open mixture of gritty loam 
and leaf soil in conjunction with liberal 



Wahlenbergia serpyllifolia Malby’s White. 


sun, and just as happy in a well-drained 
pocket in a mixture of peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand in about equal parts. Growing with 
the typical form and its major variety, this 
albino is seen to the best advantage, helping 
to intensify the glorious purple satin bells 
and receiving from them in its turn a hand¬ 
some foil for its slightly smaller white 
flowers. Tiny Dianthuses, like D. micro- 
lepis, D. Freynii, D. neglectus, D. alpinus, 
and the silver-leaved Wahlenbergia Pumi- 
liorum, all flowering at much the same time, 
should be seen together, more especially as 
all these are absolutely happy in the sunny 
limestone moraine. 

This white form appeared just before the 
war in a batch of seedlings raised by Mr. 
Reg. Malby from seed of the typical plant 
saved, I believe, in his own small but famous 
rock garden at South Woodford. That batch 
of seedlings also produced a glorious amethyst 
form, which will make its first appearance 
in public next year or the year after, and 
which in its own way is every bit as beautiful 
as the type and the white form. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Sundermann, of 
Bavaria, offers this year in his catalogue a 
white form of Wahlenbergia under the name 
of “ Edraianthus albo-violaceus,” which, I 
am informed by a well-known English grower 
who has obtained plants from that source, is 
practically identical with the plant under 


that name, as it cannot be desirable to give 
specific rank to an albino form of a well- 
known species, which the name of Edraian- 
thus albo-violaceus would implv. 

W. E. Th. I. 

Campanula Zoysi. 

This South European member of the Bell¬ 
flower order is referred to by “ A. G.,’’ page 
290, a small flowering example of it being 
portrayed in the same issue. To-day the 
plant is comparatively rare in gardens, partly 
for the reasons stated by “ A. G.”—the diffi¬ 
culty of preventing slugs from devouring it— 
and partly also because of the often sudden 
collapse of tufts immediately after flowering. 
This is particularly noticeable in the case of 
a small colony of plants, where a few of the 
stoutest will send up quite a miniature forest 
of sturdy stems—one issuing practically from 
each prominent growth—the others healthy 
tufts of dark olive-green spathulate leaves 
whose day of flowering is not -yet. Of those 
that have flowered a cursory inspection at 
once reveals the cause : the flowering crowns 
are completely exhausted, and if no stoloni- 
ferous shoots have been previously formed by 
these flowering ones, then “ death from 
exhaustion ” must be the natural verdict. 
It is perhaps because of so wondrous a flower¬ 
ing for so tiny a morsel of vegetable life, ani 


drainage. Two inches or so high, it appeals 
at flowering by reason of the forest of sturdy 
stems and the crowds of exquisite silvery- 
blue, constricted, almost horizontally-dis¬ 
posed J-inch long flowers that adorn them. 
Nothing in the Bell-flower race that I recall 
approximates to it, while as a late-summer 
flowering subject it is valuable on that 
account also. E. H. Jenkins. 

Sedum Liebmannianum. 

I grew this for some years in my rock 
garden before a worse winter than usual 
carried it off. It is more interesting than 
pretty, having a rather tall, branching habit, 
with rather weak stems that have a tendency 
to flop. It grows 6 inches or 7 inches high 
and has pinkish flowers. It comes from North 
Africa and is not too hardy. W. O. 

Eriogonum umbellatum. 

This useful carpeter is flowering more 
freely this year with me than it usually does, 
though it never blooms in such profusion as 
to make it a noteworthy object in the rock 
garden, while the pale yellowish flowers are 
not particularly attractive. The chief value 
of the plant is' that it makes a fine mat of 
evergreen foliage which is useful for furnish¬ 
ing the rock garden in winter. O. C. C. 
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IND OOR PL ANTS. 

' Summer Treatment of Perpetual Flowering 

Carnations. 


If through any cause plants are neglected 
now, they have but a poor chance of recuper¬ 
ating during the short days of winter. This 
rule applies to all winter-flowering plants, 
and to none more than Carnations. 1 am a 
firm believer in getting as many of these 
plants into their flowering pots during June 
as possible, in order that by October they may 
be practically full of roots. In this state 
there is less danger of overwatering, since in 
soil that is mainly a moss of healthy roots 
water percolates more freely than in that 
which is otherwise. Where any potting still 
remains to be done, the use of large pots 
should be avoided. For plants rooted in 
January 6-inch pots are large enough, but 
later ones will do better in a size less. Good 
loam, a little old manure, some mortar rubble, 
and Carnation fertiliser make up a lasting 
compost. Whenever repotting is carried out, 
care in watering for some time afterwards is 
necessary, but in bright weather spraying 
overhead is beneficial. Some discretion is 
necessary in regard to 

Stopping the shoots. 

Some varieties are slower than others, and 
if December blooms are required, the opera 
tion should cease after the middle of July 
in every case, and with such as Carola it 
is better not to stop any growths after June 
is out. In most cases a succession of flowers 
is the aim, hence the necessity for not deal¬ 
ing with all the plants at one time. As a 
general rule the first step, stopping, takes 
place early in April, after the plants have got 
established in their first pots. The result of 
this is is from four to six shoots, each of 
which may be stopped again at about the 
sixth leaf. With late-rooted plants one 
stopping will suffice. Various methods are 
adopted for supporting the plants, and the 
secret of erect stems is to stake the favoured 
sorts early. 

The question of indoor or outdoor summer 
treatment is not one to be decided off-hand if 
the welfare of the plants is to receive con¬ 
sideration. In a season like the present the 
points are in favour of the latter, but last 
summer the order was reversed. There are 
some varieties which are never a success in 
the open. They, like Malmaisons, must have 
protection at all times, as apart from the 
evils arising from too much water in wet 
weather, the foliage is rendered soft, and 
becomes an easy prey to disease. Such 
varieties include those of robust growth, such 
as Baroness de Brienen, Carola, and Pink- 
Sensation ; those which are the least affected 
are of the May Day type. Where the plants 
can be afforded frame treatment, the lights 
being put. on in rainy weather, then there is 
nothing whatever to be said against it, for 
with a little management the conditions may 
be said to be ideal. If, on the other hand, 
frames are occupied, and there is only one 
alternative, the greenhouse, or the open, those 
for the latter should be carefully selected and 
not put out until some time after being finally 
potted, as of all the things liable to cause 
Carnations to deteriorate it is a saturated 
compost for an undue length of time. Green¬ 
house treatment is the least complicated, and 
in average seasons produces the earliest 
flowers and plants better able to resist the 
various fungoid diseases which undue ex¬ 
posure to the weather renders them liable to. 
A damp bottom is necessary anywhere during 
the summer, and indoors it can hardly be 
dispensed with. The benches should be 


covered with some fine moisture-retaining 
material, and this should be damped accord¬ 
ing to the weather, while there must be a 
free circulation of air, and some light shading 
will be found an advantage. Under any con¬ 
ditions the supply of water at the roots 
during the next few weeks must be on rather 
a liberal scale compared to that of either 
winter or spring. Dry roots are as much to 
be avoided in summer as are saturated ones 
in winter, and in addition for some time to 
come an occasional spraying overhead during 
bright weather is beneficial, and the sur¬ 
roundings of the plants should also be 
moistened. As to feeding the plants, it may 
commence in moderation almost at once, the 
application of fertilisers being varied with 
ordinary liquid manure and soot water. 

Pests. 

Apart from greenfly, which is not difficult 
to keep in check, red spider is the main evil 
that Carnation-growers have to contend with 
during the summer. It is a deadly pest, and 
unless it is checked will quickly ruin the best 
plants. Heat and dryness favour its develop 
inent, and, as far as possible, these should 
be avoided by keeping the surroundings of the 
plants in hot weather moist, and the foliage, 
especially on the underside, freely syringed. 
Badly affected plants must lie specially 
treated. Red spider has a rooted objection to 
salt water, and if 1 oz. of agricultural salt 
or 2 oz. of common salt are dissolved in a 
gallon of water and the liquid is sprayed all 
over the plants in the evening, and the next 
morning forcibly syringed off, the pest can be 
kept down. The morning syringing is neces¬ 
sary, otherwise the leaves are liable to be 
disfigured through scorching if the weather is 
bright. To render the operation more 
effectual lav the plants on their sides. 

J. 


Indian Azaleas in summer. 

(Rei-ly to “ Azalea.”) 

The flowering of these Azaleas in spring very- 
much depends upon the treatment they receive 
in summer. The best place for Azaleas during 
the time they are placed out of doors is in a 
partially shaded place. They should not be 
altogether in the shade, as in such a position 
the growth does not ripen so well as when 
they get a few- hours’ sun daily. Those plants 
which have bloomed late must be kept in the 
greenhouse for some time longer yet; in fact, 
until the flower-buds are formed on the young 
growth. In a general way this is not till 
the end of July, but no definite time can be 
stated, as much depends on the treatment they 
receive. A distinction should, however, 
always be made between the plants which 
flowered early and the later ones, as if the 
early bloomed plants are kept under glass in 
a high temperature they will begin to blossom 
in a very irregular manner in the autumn, 
so that when their proper time of flowering 
comes round their effectiveness will be spoilt. 
Azaleas suffer a good deal sometimes through 
careless watering when they are in the open 
air. Sometimes the roots are saturated 
with moisture, and at others they are in 
need of it. When there is a prospect of con¬ 
tinued wet weather, all small and medium¬ 
sized plants should be laid on their sides for 
a few- days, and large specimens may, with 
care, be tilted over a little, so as to cause the 
rain-water to drain away more quickly. 

With regard to stimulants, we are aware 
that the plants are benefited, especially when 
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making groyvth—or, for that matter, at any 
other time—if they are given judiciously in 
liquid form ; but we have seen so much injury- 
done to this class of plants by giving the 
stimulants too strong that we do not recom¬ 
mend them unless they are applied by some¬ 
one who is familiar with their use. At all 
events, it is better for the amateur to allow¬ 
ing stock to depend on the soil in which they 
glow for the sustenance they require. Given 
a good, fibrous peat and a fair proportion of 
sand mixed with it, and, further, careful 
watering, Azaleas may be grown successfully 
without stimulants, provided other things le 
equally well attended to. 


Gloxinias. 

These make a gorgeous display at the pre¬ 
sent season, when they are, as a rule, in full 
Hower. Many writers, I think, give too high 
a temperature as being necessary for the suc¬ 
cessful culture of Gloxinias. Although 
Brazil, of which country Sinningia speciosa 
(from whence the garden varieties of Gloxinia 
have chiefly sprung) is well within the tropics, 
it may be borne in mind that many Brazilian 
plants will do well in the greenhouse through¬ 
out the summer. By many Gloxinias are 
looked upon as stove plants, but they may be 
grown under much cooler conditions. Even 
for the earliest the temperature of an inter- 
mediate-house is quite sufficient during the 
growing season, and when in bloom they may 
l>e kept somewhat cooler. Another point is 
that Gloxinias may be grown under much the 
same conditions as tuberous Begonias—that 
is, without any fire-heat whatever after 
spring frosts are over. They cannot, of 
course, be had in bloom as early as those 
grown on in heat, but at the same time they 
afford a desirable succession thereto. 

In order to grow Gloxinias with only a little 
fire-heat, and that just at first, it is useless 
to commence with diny seedlings. One-year- 
old tubers give the best results. These will 
range from the size of a halfpenny to a 
penny, and mixed seedlings can be purchased 
at a cheap rate when dormant. Potted 
into 3i-inch pots and placed in the 
greenhouse, these tubers will soon commence 
to grow. By the middle or end of May, ac¬ 
cording to the weather, they may be placed 
in a cold frame out-of-doors, and encouraged 
lo grow by shutting up the frame early, in 
order to husband the sun-heat. Under this 
treatment the young plants will grow away 
freely, and will soon be fit to shift into pots 
5 inches in diameter, in which they may be 
allowed to flower. When the dormant tubers 
are first potted, it is very essential that they 
be carefully watered till the new growth is 
pushed up. Plants grown cool, as above de¬ 
tailed, are less liable to thrips and other in¬ 
sect pests than those given warmer condi 
tions. A very necessary point to remember 
in connection with the culture of Gloxinias 
is that, in common with most Gesneraceous 
plaiits, they need a liberal amount of leaf- 
mould in the potting compost—indeed, a very 
suitable soil may be made up of equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of 
well-decaved drv cow-manure and silver sand. 

C. P. 


Spring-flowering plants. 

Prick off or pot up such things as may- 
call for attention at this season. Among 
these are the various types of Primulas and 
of Cinerarias. Cyclamens, too, must not be 
overlooked, and strong pieces of Hoteia, of 
Dielytra, and of Solomon’s Seal may at this 
time" be marked for lifting if home-grown 
clumps are preferred. A late batch of 
Gesneras is occasionally handy, and any 
spare corms may now be set to work in a 
cool wav. Libonia floribunda should now be 
out of doors, either planted out, or standing 
in pots on a cool bottom. 
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TREES & SHRUBS. 


The Spanish Broom. 

About this season of the year the Spanish 
Broom (Spartium junceum) begins to bloom, 
and continues in flower until the end of the 
summer. When planted in large groups its 
golden yellow blossoms are most effective, 
and, furthermore, they are produced in 
quantity. Wherever possible a sunny, open 
position should be chosen, and it may also 
be employed as a hedge. It is a rapid 
grower, and in a few years it will form a 
dense mass. S. junceum is easily raised from 
seeds, which should be sown some time in 
June, or directly they are ripe. They must 
be potted off at an early date, because this 
kind of plant does not transplant easily. 
If grown on in pots until the following spring 
they will make nice, sturdy plants for placing 
in their permanent stations. Firm planting 
is essential, and if the weather proves dry a 
little water should be afforded until they 
become established. S. junceum, a native of 
Southern Europe, is quite hardy, and will 
attain to a height of 5 feet to 8 feet. There 
is a double-flowered form, but it is of little 
garden value. At one time S. junceum was 
of value from an economic point, the fibre 
obtained from the young shoots having been 
used in the manufacture of sheets, table 
linen, etc., the industry being carried on in 
Italy and the South' of France. Owing, 
however, to cheaper materials, such as cotton 
and flax, this has almost, if not quite, 
become extinct. B. 


Philadelphus burfordensis. 

This variety, said to be a sport from 
Virginal, when shown by Sir W. Lawrence, 
Burford, Dorking, and unanimously given 
an award of merit, is a handsome, single- 
flowered form, the petals broad and of the 
purest white. As may be seen by the illustra¬ 
tion on this page, it is very free flowering, 
each growth being a mass of bloom. 


Lupinus arboreus (Tree Lupin) 

are splendid subjects for planting in sunny, 
dry positions, whether in the wild garden, 
mixed border, or shrubbery. They are not 
long-lived plants, usually three or four years, 
so that it is necessary to increase the stock 
by seeds or cuttings. To raise plants for 
blooming next /year, sow seeds in cold frames 
and grow the seedlings on for planting out in 
autumn or early spring. Tree Lupins may 
also be raised from cuttings inserted imme¬ 
diately the plants have passed out of flower. 
This method is usually only adopted to 
increase or retain the stock of a particularly 
good yellow variety, as seedlings are liable to 
be of poor shades of colour. Detach the 
cuttings from the main branches with a slight 
heel, and insert in pots filled with sandy soil. 
They will root readily in a close frame. 


Chinese Chestnut (Xanthoceras 
sorbifolia). 

Although a beautiful bush of erect growth, 
elegant cut leaves, and pretty flowers, which 
appear early in May in erect panicles upon 
the previous season’s growth, it is so subject 
to the deadly attacks of coral-spot fungus 
that great branches—often half the bush- 
are destroyed annually. For this reason it 
should be planted with care, choosing only' 
warm, sheltered positions. where the 
branches may enjoy the maximum of sun¬ 
shine. It is a native of North China, having 
been sent from that country to France by the 
Abbe David in 1868. A good busli in full 
bloom is a beautiful object, the panicles of 
flowers being freely produced all over the 
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plant. The blooms are white, with rather 
frilled petals, stained with carmine at their 
base. The fruits outwardly resemble those 
of the Horse Chestnut. Sussex. 


Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles. 

Many hybrid Ceanothuses have been intro¬ 
duced since Gloire de Versailles made its 
appearance, but none of the varieties has 
retained such a hold on growers of these 
grand shrubs. Its colour is a good blue, its 
spikes are large, and it flowers profusely, 
while it is considerably hardier than most 
of the newer varieties. In the colder parts 
of the country it must always have a warm 
wall, and even with this it is sometimes 
pretty hard put to to stand our winters. I 



Philadelphus burfordensis. 


have known of old plants which had stood un¬ 
scathed for many years and had covered a 
large space being badly cut in some seasons. 
They generally start away again after a 
severe ordeal, such as a specially severe 
winter. S. Arnott. 


Prunus Pissardi. 

Is tiie fruit of this edible and of any use ? 
The trees here have a fair amount this year, 
which lias already turned dark red. I have 
never before observed more than a stray fruit 
here and there. The blossom this year was 
unusually early and fine. — Lysken 
(E. Yorks). 


The Partridge Berry (Gaultheria 
Shallon). 

When well grown the sprays of pinkish 
flowers look beautiful in a vase. The 
Partridge Berry is easy enough to grow in 
ordinary loam in a somewhat cool position, 
and the ample leathery leaves are very 
ornamental. Where it is happy it will ramble 
about and soon form quite a colony. It is 
quite a good plant for the large rock garden 
or will make a good edging to a shrubbery. 

N. L. 


VEGETABLES. 


Leeks. 

Select the spot for your Leek bed in the 
winter in proportion to the number of Leek 
plants you may require. If your natural soil 
is heavy, apply a thick dressing of burnt earth 
and ashes from garden refuse, together with 
manure. If 011 the light side, work in some 
heavy soil if you can procure it, and use cow 
manure in preference to any other. Trench 
the bed well, keeping the top spit on top, but 
mixing the added ingredients in with the 
second spit as well. Make it into a large, 
rough ridge to weather, and, when April 
comes, level it down and take a crop of 
Radishes or Lettuces from it. In June clear 
it for the Leeks. Dig trenches about 6 inches 
deep, then dig a deep spit in the bottom, work- 



Fig. 1.—Leek trench for late crop. 


ing in a little fresh manure, and when all 
this is complete you will have an ideal Leek 
bed. In transplanting, which you do at 
9 inches apart, unless you can retain a ball 
of earth about the roots (which can seldom 
be done), you will find that the roots are both 
abundant and long—too long, ill fact, to go 
into the hole you have made for them without 
doubling up and being cramped. I do not 
like roots doubled up ; it is far better to crop 
them off so that they shall comfortably sink 
into the quarters prepared for them. Fig. 2 
will show' you two plants: A with the roots 
intact, a dotted line showing to where they 
should be cut back, and B, the roots actually 
trimmed for planting. New roots are quickly- 
emitted. Almost immediately after plant¬ 
ing, the systematic earthing-up of the plants 
must begin, adding a little soil frequently. 
As growth proceeds the lower leaves must be 
removed and more soil added, till a ridge like 
a Celery ridge begins to grow. This applies 
to the earlier plantings where large plants 
are required ; but the very large quantities 
planted at the end of July and in August 
will not require so deep a trench, because only 
moderate-sized plants for spring use are 
desired. For these, as in Fig. 1, the trenches 
need be no more than 2 inches in depth and 



the plants 6 inches apart. The earthing-up 
will lie equally essential, though on a modified 
scale, otherwise the most delicious part of fhe 
plant, the blanched stem, will be sadly 
lacking. 

QrigiraKrom 
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Current Work in Vineries. 


Opinions no doubt differ in respect of 
details, but most Grape growers put their 
trust principally in the main leaves of the 
Vine. When these are well developed and cf 
a substantial character they do the work 
required of them in a much more satisfactory 
way than the sublateral growths. These, I 
think, tend to check the flow of sap to the 
main leaves, and render the latter less able 
to fulfil their functions. My own idea is 
that all the sublaterals below the bunches 
ought to be kept rigidly suppressed, those 
above the bunches being stopped at the first 
leaf and no further progress permitted. 
When Grapes are colouring at a later date 
cases may arise in which it may be advisable 
to allow a few more leaves, and in such cases 
a sublateral or two may be permitted to 
develop where necessary ; but on no account 
ought the foliage to be overcrowded. At 
times the question of what constitutes a good 
crop may arise. Without seeing the rods it 
is very difficult to form an opinion, but 1 lb. 
of fruit for every foot of main stem is 
generally held to be satisfactory. This may 
be—indeed it is—at times exceeded, but the 
heavier crop implies the free use of 
stimulants in one form or another. The 
knowledge concerning his Vines which the 
individual grower has will enable the 
observant man to gauge not only the correct 
weight which ought to be produced, but to 
form an idea as to the thinning of the 
bunches. These ought to be firm and well 
put together, for few things are so unsightly 
when laid on a dish as a loose, straggling 
bunch. Perhaps the most difficult Grape to 
deal with in the way of thinning is 
Alicante, while everyone will agree that 
Black Hamburgh can be manipulated by the 
merest tyro in thinning. Those of us who 
are experienced thinners may do the opera¬ 
tion finally at the first thinning, but even 
the best thinners like to go over the bunches 
a second time. Increasing growth generally 
reveals tight places, and smaller berries may 
be removed from such places in order to make 
the bunch more perfect in shape. 

Personally, I object to over-shouldering. 
To me few things are more objectionable than 
to see bunches gibbeted by Raffia strands 
from the wires. Where the heart can be 
hardened it is not a bad plan to cut off at 
least some of the worst shoulders in the early 
stages of the bunch. This makes the part 
which remains of better quality and, as I 
think, more shapely when it goes to table. 
At no time ought the berries to be handled or 
rubbed. Those whose hands perspire ought 
not to touch the bunches at all, and it is 
advisable to keep the hair from coming into 
contact with the Grapes, as this is almost 
certain to cause rust. 

Planting young Vines. 

June is a good month in which to plant 
young rods which have been propagated the 
same season. When these have been raised 
from eyes placed upon turves, the young roots 
will be working through the soil at the sides, 
and the turves can be placed bodily in the 
prepared border, surrounded with good soil, 
and watered home with tepid water. Tt may 
be necessary to provide shade for a short 
time, but such shading ought not to be over¬ 
done, and when the roots penetrate into the 
border the need for shade ceases. After¬ 
wards a moist-growing atmosphere is 
desirable, and under favourable conditions 
the young rods may have reached the summit 
of the house—I have known them to do this 
and descend some way down the other side. 


Those who want bulk will plant Black 
Alicante and Gros Colman. Those who pre¬ 
fer quality have a wider range, and may 
include Black Hamburgh, and the Mill Hill 
variety, Trentham Black, and Madresfield 
Court in the cool house ; Frontignans, Muscat 
of Alexandria, Mrs. Pince, Lady Downe’s, 
and Cannon Hall Muscat in the warm 
vinery. In the case of young rods of these 
it is surprising what a stimulating effect a 
bed of fermenting Oak leaves has upon their 
growth. A Scottish Gardener. 


Overcropping Vines. 

Overcropping is a very great mistake, as 
it not only renders the fruit of-poor quality, 
but also weakens the tree. Very often what 
appears an ordinary crop grows into a much 
larger one than the grower anticipated. A 
grower should he able at thinning time to 
gauge the weight of the crop his Vines will 
carry, and at this t'ime cut off all superfluous 
bunches with the exception of one or two 
extra to a rod, these to be cut off as soon as 
the bunches have stretched well down and it 
is seen what the crop is likely to be. It is 
useless to overburden the Vines with super¬ 
fluous bunches, and then at about the colour¬ 
ing stage to come to the conclusion that too 
many have been left on and commence to 
cut them off. Certainly lessening the crop 
at this stage makes the best of the evil, but 
the principal mischief will have been already 
done. What should constitute 

A fair crop will have to be gauged by 
the health and general condition of the 
Vines, length of rod, and so forth. The size 
of the bunches will also gauge the crop to a 
certain extent, and also the amount of feed¬ 
ing that may be given. As an argument for 
heavy cropping, it has been advanced that 
many large market growers crop very 
heavily. As a rule, these Vines are growing 
in a soil very suitable for the Vine Again, 
the rods are not expected to last long, and 
in most cases the crop is cut as soon as 
fit, consequently - the Vines have time to 
recover. This is quite different from the 
majority of cases in private gardens, where 
the Vines are supposed to last a long time, 
and it behoves those in charge to crop the 
rods judiciously, more especially in the case 
of young Vines, the aim being to build up 
canes that, will continue to bear good, regular 
crops for many years. Occasionally we hear 
and read of 

Sensational crops being taken from very- 
young Vines, but this is no criterion that the 
practice can be indulged in generally. 
Neither is it wise to do so. The width apart 
the rods are growing makes a deal of 
difference as to what weight of Grapes each 
should carry. For instance, a Vine with the 
rods 4 feet apart is able to bring a greater 
weight of Grapes to maturity than another 
with the rods 2 feet apart. Taking varieties 
of Grapes as a whole, where the bunches 
range from 2 lb. to 3 lb. weight each, a bunch 
from every other lateral would be an ample 
crop. A greater weight of Alicante may be 
brought to maturity on a single rod than, 
for instance, in the case of one of Black 
Hamburgh. This latter, although a fair 
number of ordinary bunches may lie pro¬ 
duced, will not stand overcropping—that is, 
if the highest finish is desired. As is well 
known, Muscat of Alexandria and Mrs. 
Pince’s Black Muscat are very impatient of 
heavy cropping. 
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Peaches and Nectarines are often 
decidedly overcropped. Small fruits either 
of Peaches or Nectarines are never looked 
upon with favour. Depth of flesh is lack¬ 
ing, and also lusciousness. As a rule, the 
larger kinds of Peaches should be thinned 
down to one to the square foot of surface, 
9 inches for smaller kinds. Nectarines may- 
range about 9 inches, and if the trees are 
healthy the fruits will be brought to full 
perfection either for home use, exhibition, or 
market. For market it does not pay to 
produce small fruit even if there is quantity. 
Figs pay for thinning, especially- where they 
appear too thickly or in clusters, or where 
there may be danger of the trees casting their 
fruit, especially the earliest crop. Melons, 
again, should not be too small. Fruits which 
will range from about 3 lb. each are of a 
good, useful size. Plums, when grown under 
glass, more especially in pots, are also 
benefited by being thinned. 


Strawberry planting. 

The earlier pot-layered runners (see 
page 421) are planted, once they are 
well rooted, the greater is the reward 
in the shape of a crop of fruit the following 
season. Early planting, provided strong- 
rooted runners are employed, means the gain 
of a season, because if planting is deferred 
till later in the autumn, and the plants have 
not been prepared in the manner mentioned, 
they will then yield little or no fruit. Plants 
layered early and got out as quickly as cir¬ 
cumstances permit afterwards always yield 
a good crop of large and handsome fruits the 
first year. Here Strawberries follow early 
potatoes as a rule, and the ground being 
well manured and worked for this crop no 
further preparation beyond the levelling of 
the soil is required. When Strawberries have 
to succeed other crops than the above the 
plots are cleared, manured, and dug so that 
planting is not delayed. A fairly heavy, 
loamy soil suits Strawberries best, and on 
such a soil the plants feel the effects of heat 
and drought much less than where the staple 
is of a lighter nature. Good rotten stable- 
manure is best suited for the first-mentioned 
class of soil, but farmyard manure, when it 
contains a large proportion of cow-dung, is 
best for light and sandy soils. When it can 
be spared a heavy dressing of loam dug in 
with the manure renders the latter more 
retentive. When possible an interval of a 
few days is allowed to elapse between the 
digging, etc., and planting, but if no digging 
has to be done planting is proceeded with 
directly the plots are vacant. The plants to 
afford the earliest gatherings are given the 
warmest positions. For main-crop they are 
set out quite in the open, and for late supply 
in a north border. Planting is done with 
the trowel and the soil made very firm round 
the plants. A good watering follows, and 
the question of mulching is decided by the 
prevailing weather conditions. The distances 
at which the plants are set out are 18 inches 
between the plants and 2 feet between the 
rows. 


Peach Stirling Castle. 

A somewhat extended experience of this 
undoubtedly fine Peach on a south wall con¬ 
firms me in the view which I have always 
held in respect of Stirling Castle. In good 
seasons it does extremely well, but when the 
spring is a cold one the variety is liable to 
suffer from blister and to lie but an indifferent 
setter. Where Royal George succeeds there 
is, I think, no need for Stirling Castle in the 
open. The older Peach doeB, I know, suffer 
from mildew in some districts, but here that 
fungus is not troublesome and Royal George 
is, I find, the more reliable Peach of the two 
in the open. W. McG. 

Balmae. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


many years and the growth of moss and 
lichen in a pure atmosphere help to soften 
down their harshness and severity of outline. 
Of course, near the house, leading from a 
formal terrace, or in other more or less 
formal positions, I would not place rough 
rocky steps, hut imagine in our illustration 
the rough, natural steps replaced by the 
mason’s work, and all the charm will have 
vanished from the picture. A roughly- 
paved path, curving through low-growing 
verdure, leading by means of unhewn steps to 


Would you kindly inform me, through the 
medium of your paper:—(1) Can I divide 
them, and, if so, how many flowering crowns 
should be left to each bulb? (2) Shall I 
divide now or in October, when I propose 
planting ? (3) How shall I divide—by tearing 

or by a cut with knife ? W. H. 

[Allow the tubers to remain as they are 
till early in September, when you may divide 
them at will. When free of soil, you will 
notice that the tubers have many nipple-like 
excrescences on them, and the largest of these 
usually make good flowering crowns. The 
tubers are readily separated by breaking 
where only a few are required, and the point 
of a knife inserted here and there will facili¬ 



Steps by the stream at Atdenbam. 


Pentstemons. 

Few herbaceous plants are so showy and 
useful as Pentstemons, for, besides assisting 
largely to make our garden borders and beds 
gay during several months of the year, they 
are valuable for cutting. Their light, grace¬ 
ful spikes of flowers are not only bright, but 
they last fresh for a long time in water. 
The way to get plenty of variety is to obtain 
a packet of seed of a good strain, and to 
sow either in pans or frames filled with 
tine soil, or under a handlight in a green¬ 
house, where the seeds can be kept close and 
damp till they germinate, when the young 
plants should be pricked off under glass and 
shaded for a few days till they become re¬ 
established, after which it is necessary for 
them to be fully exposed in order that the 
growth they make may be sturdy and strong. 

Although Pentstemons are classed as 
hardy, they are only so in favoured parts of 
the country or in sheltered positions, and 
only survive when we have mild winters. 
That being so, it is always advisable to pro¬ 
tect them by having them in frames during 
the season named, and to plant out after 
they have been hardened off early in spring, 
which is the best time for sowing, as plants 
raised then will bloom with great freedom 
the same year, as will also those from 
cuttings taken in August. In keeping up a 
stock in this way, the best only should Ire 
selected, and by propagating annually and 
weeding out the inferior ones a garden may 
soon be made rich with very fine sorts, as 
Pentstemons are now much improved, and 
the flow’ers are far richer in colour and much 
larger and of greater substance than they 
formerly were. The easiest way to strike ' 

Cuttings is to take off the young, half- 
ripe shoots in the summer at about 3 inches 
in length, and, having trimmed them in the 
ordinary way, to insert them in sharp, sandy 
soil under the shelter of a handlight, which 
should be shaded. They will soon root, if 
kept syringed and properly moist, and may- 
then be taken up and potted singly, to be 
wintered in cold-frames till the time arrives 
for planting them out. Although Pent¬ 
stemons will grow in almost any kind of 
soil, they succeed and thrive best in that 
which is deep and rich, as the stronger the 
shoots are the finer will the spikes of 
bloom be if the plants are in an open, sunny 
position, so as to have the full benefit of all 
the light and air possible to build up and 
stiffen their stems. As a protection to old 
plants that it may be desirable to keep on 
borders, I have found half-rotten leaves 
answer well. A few handfuls placed round 
the collars of the plants and kept there by 
a branch or two of Furze or small, leafv 
Beech boughs to prevent the birds scatter¬ 
ing them abroad will preserve them from 
sharp frost sufficiently to enable them to 
break into growth and do well again in the 
following spring. A. G. 


Veronica gentianoides. 

I like this Speedwell when it*comes into 
bloom, and it is looking very well this year. 
The spikes of pale blue or white flowers are 
very dainty, and are a pleasant change from 
the deep blues which characterise so many 
of this beautiful family. There is a form 
with variegated foliage which many people 
like, but I do not care for it. W. O. C. 


Rock steps at Aldenham. 

There is a charm about rock steps that a 
flight of squared mason-made steps can never 
equal or even approach unless the wear of 
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the water's margin, stepping stones across 
the stream, and on the further side slabs of 
stone at easy striding distance sunk level 
in the lawn form a clean, convenient, and, 
above all, charmingly natural means for 
meandering dry-shod around the informal 
parts of the garden to admire a flowering 
plant here, a shrub there, and a few dwarf¬ 
growing plants in the crevices of the steps 
give an appearance of long establishment 
even in the newly-formed garden. 

W. E. Th. I. 

Poppy Anemones. 

Last year I purchased 200 bulbs of Poppy 
Anemones, the majority of which did ex¬ 
ceedingly- well. I was obliged to lift them 
the first week in June to make room for my 
bedding-plants, which I did with as much 
soil as I could retain on them, and laid them 
in a loft to ripen. I have just taken off the 
dry soil and dead foliage, and find I have 
a fine lot of bulbs, some as large as my fist. 


tate this. It will be better to divide them a 
month or so before planting-time, placing the 
portions in a box, and covering them with 
perfectly dry sand or soil to absorb any 
moisture, or to check the slight bleeding that 
may occur. At the time stated, however, and 
after a long period of rest, such bleeding is 
reduced to a minimum.] 


Inula grandulosa. 

A bed of this showy Flea bane is just now 
a mass of huge orange-yellow flowers each 
5 inches across. Deep cultivation of the 
ground and a rich soil gives results infinitely 
superior to those obtained where no special 
care is taken. Some plants are not so 
dependent upon good cultivation, but the 
effect upon this Inula is most marked, both 
in the vigour of the plant and the greatly- 
increased size of the flowers. It is advisable 
to split the clumps up and replant every two 
or three years. North London. 
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The Common Alkanet. 

This native plant is worthy of a place 
in our herbaceous borders, the brilliant deep 
blue flowers rivalling in their colour those of 
the Gentians, and looking very well among 
the handsome dark green foliage. The 
Italian Alkanet—Anchusa italica—is com¬ 
mon enough in gardens, and whilst un¬ 
doubtedly more showy than our wilding, it is, 
to my mind, much less beautiful. Occasion¬ 
ally in gardens in the country one sees the 
wild Alkanet cultivated, and I was pleased 
to see a bunch of it for Bale in a florist’s the 
other day, but I have never seen the plant 
listed in any nurseryman’s catalogue. There 
is no difficulty in its cultivation, and it is a 
true perennial, liking a somewhat shady and 
not too dry position—at least, wherever I 
have come across it it has been growing in 
such conditions. N. L. 


Sphaeralcea Munroana. 

For a dry, sunny ledge this trailing Mallow 
is very suitable, and when in blossom looks 
very nice with its big rose-coloured flowers. 
A single plant hardly shows all that it is 
capable of, but a good group of it is very 
effective. It likes a warm, rather sheltered 
position where it does not get too much winter 
wet—which is the bane of so many good things 
and the cause of so many of the losses in the 
rock garden that we have to bewail each year. 
Munro’s Mallow is easily increased from 
cuttings. ___ W. O. 

Day Lilies (Hemerocallis). 

Each spring as they come into flower my 
enthusiasm for the beautiful Day Lilies is 
renewed, and I long to grow them in large 
masses—far more than my garden is capable 
of. I grow a good,many plants and several 
different varieties, because they are not only 
showy, but so useful for cutting, the un¬ 
opened buds opening well in water after the 
first flowers have faded. Although some of 
the varieties are richer in colour, I do not 
think there is any to beat the old H. flava, 
with its clear butter-yellow flowers. The 
culture is simple enough if one remembers 
that, though they enjoy full sun, they must 
be cool at the roots, a rich rather moist soil 
suiting them best. When the clumps get 
congested, they will flower better if they are 
carefully broken up and replanted. They are 
good plants for a town garden. W. O. 


Shading plants under glass. 

It is advisable to shade the contents of 
some glasshouses, notably those containing 
Ferns and shade-loving subjects, but such as 
Tomatoes growing in pots, boxes, or beds 
close to the front glass it is a mistake to 
shade. This, I mean, in the ordinary way, 
but it is well to so shade the front glass 
that the pots, boxes, or soil containing the 
roots of the plants are protected from the 
direct rays of the sun. The plants are left 
fully exposed, and when so treated make 
wonderfully good progress. Whitening, mixed 
with buttermilk and applied with a brush, 
will answer the purpose. Lime should not be 
used, as it eats away the paint. G. G. B. 


Shirley Poppies. 

These have been improved almost out of 
recognition, and that they give a magnificent 
display cannot be disputed. Very few' plants 
give such a wealth of bloom for cutting, and 
if the blooms be ephemeral, yet, so long as 
seed pods are not allowed to form, there are 
always fresh supplies. Many permit Shirley 
Poppies to grow too thickly 'and neglect pro¬ 
viding supports for the plants. Let the 
plants lie thinned until every one has at least 
a square foot in which to develop, and then 


put Spruce twigs or similar material thickly 
among the plants. These twigs may be 
2j feet in height, and as the Poppies make 
progress, the supports will soon be hidden 
from view, and the plants will be protected 
alike from rain and from gales. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Nicotiana Sanderae. 

It IS now fifteen or sixteen years since I 
first saw Nicotiana Sandene—if I remember 
rightly at a Temple Show. Since then I have 
been an admirer of the variety and have used 
it not only for summer flowering in the open, 
but f° r greenhouse work in the early spring. 
At first doubts were expressed as to its hardi¬ 
ness, but these doubts have now been set at 
rest for from the time when the plants are 
hardened off and put out they continue to 
grow until frost finally disposes of all 
annual^ Observation has convinced me that 
IJ 1 'v Sanderae we have a drought-resisting 
plant of great value, for in years when othe? 
subjects have been visibly affected by the 
want of timeous rain N. Sander* has always 
flourished. Of a good bushy habit, but not 
too tall It makes a very fine bed—more 
especially if a few plants of Grevillea robusta 
or of Kochia tricophylla are interspersed with 
it. N. Sander* is a hybrid, the parents 
being the well-known N. affinis and the 
less widely known Brazilian species N. 
Forgetiana. A Scottish Gardener. 


Geranium Silver Queen. 

This good border plant is now in flower 
and constitutes a worthy ornament to the 
garden. Established plants reach nearly 
3 feet in height, but some which were moved 
late in the month of May have been checked 
m their growth, and are little more than a 
foot in height. I do not. know that this gives 
cause for complaint, as even these dwarfed 
plants are attractive, with their neat foliage 
and numerous flowers of silvery-blue, which 
are borne for a long time in succession It 
seeds and sows itself freely, and, so far as I 
have observed, most of the seedlings come 
, lue \ As the plant is easily increased by 
division, it gives little difficulty to those who 
want a stock. S. Arnott. 


Sweet Peas. 

These are in bloom about fen days earlier 
than usual; the plants are vigorous and 
healthy, and are growing strongly despite 
he drought. A little sulphate of' ammonia 
hoed in round the clumps just when rain 
appears to be imminent will do much to assist 
the plants and to enhance the size and 
brilliance of the blooms. 


Flower beds and borders. 

blow that the summer planting is com¬ 
pleted, more attention can he paid to routine 
work among other flowering plants in bed or 
border. Recently planted Dahlias may, for a 
tune, be troubled by the attentions of slugs, 
but a little diligence and persistence in 
searching for and destroying these pests will 
be rewarded. As Carnations spindle for 
flowering, the stems should be secured to the 
supports in good time. More might be done 
with Pinks, and the Allwoodi varieties appear 
to he assured of a future in the hardy flower 
garden. See that stakes are promptly put in 
position for Gladioli. These must be kept 
upon their feet if they are to be at all satis¬ 
factory. Shirley Poppies, when well grown, 
may he made a feature in any garden. Early 
and severe thinning ought to lie practised, so 
that, the plants left may ultimately stand 
8 inches apart. After the final thinning is 
done, light Spruce tips about 2J, feet or 3 feet 
ill height may be stuck fairly closely through 
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the bed. This is the most satisfactory way 
of supporting Poppies of all kinds, and the 
plants, when sown in good soil, soon grow 
through and conceal the supports. 


Forget-me-nots. 

Amongst spring-flowering plants none is 
more easily grown than the Forget-me-not, 
and when in bloom few, if any, plants 
respond with greater freedom or are more 
effective. From a packet of seed of Royal 
Blue sown in May last year in the open 
ground I raised quite a number of plants that 
during April, when in full beauty, were much 
admired. This variety and Queen Victoria, 
botli intense in colour, appear to be gaining 
in favour every year. Those who have not 
tried either of these two sorts, and who desire 
really dense blue Forget-me-nots, should take 
the opportunity of sowing now, pricking the 
plants out in a half-shady part of the garden 
until autumn, when they can be planted in 
their final quarters. Though a severe winter 
may punish them, they have wonderful 
recuperative powers, and quickly assert them¬ 
selves in spring. ‘ Leahurst. 


Tellima grandiflora. 

The leaves of this are green, but towards 
autumn assume a beautiful bronzy hue, this 
constituting the attractions of the plant in 
the garden. T. grandiflora, which comes 
from North America, is a good plant for 
autumn effect by reason of its bronzy foliage. 
Its specific title of grandiflora is apt to con¬ 
vey the impression that its flowers are of 
great size and of considerable attractions, 
and so give an erroneous conception of the 
plant. S, Arnott. 


Aster ericoides Desire. 

The A. ericoides section of Asters is charac¬ 
terised by small flowers and graceful, slender 
habit. This is still one of the best, and 
should be grown by all who are fond of the 
Starworts. It has pure white flowers which 
are produced in the greatest profusion, and 
borne on elegant, slender sprays which are 
most useful for cutting. All these Starworts 
should have their flowering stems restricted 
to two or three per clump if the finest results 
are to be attained, and though they will do 
fairly well with but little attention,"they pay 
for good cultivation. N." L. 


The Baneberries. 

It is unfortunate that the Actueas, or Bane- 
berries, are under a cloud on account of their 
reputation as plants bearing poisonous 
berries. Still more unfortunately this evil 
reputation is too well deserved, as these fruits, 
which really constitute their chief ornament, 
are very poisonous, and the brightness of then- 
glossy, wax-like coatings makes them specially 
attractive to children. It is, therefore, in¬ 
cumbent on the grower to take care that 
juveniles cannot obtain access to the fruits or 
that, at least, they are warned as to the 
danger that eating them would involve. Of 
the three species or varieties, each possesses 
its own good qualities. Actsea alba, for ex¬ 
ample, which grows about a foot and a half 
high, lias Spirsea-like spikes of white flowers, 
followed by wax-like white berries. It flowers 
in June. Actsea spicata. on the other hand, 
which has flowers resembling those of A. alba, 
has black berries, and these look rather strik¬ 
ing when at their best in autumn. It is less 
favoured, however, than A. alba or A 
spicata rubra. The last has also white 
flowers, but these are succeeded by clusters of 
glossy scarlet berries. All of these like 
partial shade and sandy soil, but do not seem 
to be specially critical of either aspect or soil. 
They are increased by division or by sowing 
the berries soon after they are ripe. S. A. 
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Alstroemerias. 

Although these like a light and sandy, 
warm soil, they need feeding occasionally, as 
they exhaust the soil, and a clump then soon 
deteriorates. They are such fine things for 
the herbaceous border and capable of such 
telling effects, as well as being invaluable for 
cutting, that they ought not to be allowed to 
deteriorate from want of a little assistance. 
Plants raised from fresh seed in the autumn 
will flower the second season after sowing. 

W. O. C. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Hardy Flower Notes. 

I noted in a recent number of Gardening 
Illustrated that the Alkanets were extra 
vigorous this year and likely to make a brave 
show. This is distinctly borne out at the pre¬ 
sent time, when the three varieties are about 
at their best. I measured a plant of the 
Lissadell variety the other day and found it 
6 feet 3 inches in height and fairly well 
clothed with its branching shoots for several 
feet down the stem. Many of these side- 
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have developed the perfume in the Antir¬ 
rhinums considerably more than is usually 
the case, the sweet if somewhat peculiar scent 
in some of the varieties being very pro¬ 
nounced. A strongly scented inmate of the 
garden, the Californian Allspice (Calycan- 
thus floridus) is just over. It is an in¬ 
conspicuous flower, but the scent is per¬ 
ceptible at quite a distance from the 
plant. Buyers should see they get the true 
variety, as C. lsevigatus, practically scent¬ 
less, is sometimes substituted. A hot summer 


Grass. 

Grass has suffered from the prolonged 
drought, and when rain is imminent a tonic 
may be administered to help the sward to 
recover. A good sprinkling of basic slag, 
with a slight admixture of nitrate of soda, is 
unequalled for restoring vigour to Grass 
which has been hardly hit by the absence of 
moisture. 


Waldsteinia fragarioides. 

Of the Waldsteinias this is one of the most 
vigorous, and has proved in some gardens a 
little too much given to spreading. It 
justifies its name by its resemblance to the 
Strawberry being greater than in the other 
species, while its leaves and its inclination to 
produce runners justify the specific name. It 
has red stems and good-sized yellow flowers. 
It probably ranks next to W. trifoliata 
among the members of the genus, so far as 
garden value is concerned. It is easily culti¬ 
vated in common soil in sun or shade. 

Ess. 


Biennial Stocks. 

At times I wonder why the Ten- 
week Stock has practically ousted the 
biennial forms—Brompton, Lothian, and 
Queen—from the garden. It may be that 
this is due either to a lack of appreciation 
or to recurring losses during winter, but an 
occasional failure ought not to put a ban 
upon these fragrant spring-flowering Stocks. 
They are equally as fragrant as Wallflowers, 
and if sown in June or July in the colder 
districts the plants-would be well established 
before cold weather set in, and would, I am 
almost certain, suffer but little during the 
winter. Kitik. 


Lilium Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. 

This Lily was raised by the late Mrs. 
R O. Backhouse, Sutton Court, Hereford, by 
crossing Lilium Hansoni with L. Martagon. 
As shown, it stems to be of vigorous growth, 
reaching a height of 5 feet or 6 feet. The 
flowers are semi-pendent with recurving seg¬ 
ments, the colour yellow with a number of 
brownish spots at the base of each segment, 
the bach of the flowers and the unopened buds 
rosy. When shown by Messrs. Wallace and 
Co., of Tunbridge Wells, before the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society an Award of Merit was granted. 


Veronica corymbosa. 

As a neat-habited, late-flowering plant for 
the rock garden this has much to recommend 
it. The dense heads of dark blue—almost 
violet—flowers are only a few inches high 
and the plant itself is diminutive in all its 
parts. I have grown it for years, but very 
rarely come across it in other gardens, though 
when in flower it makes quite a showy little 
patch of deep colour. It needs a well-drained 
soil and is the better for being top-dressed 
each vear. It is easily increased by division. 

‘ W. O. 
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shoots are well over 2 feet in length, and make 
delightful material for fairly tall, light vases 
in association with feathery grasses that may 
be obtained from field and meadow. This is 
one of the advantages of a country house. 
We are seldom without something in the way 
of a wild plant to help with house decoration. 
We are using these wild grasses with many 
of the hardy flowers- just now, but few 
associate better with them than the Alkanets 
and Heucheras. Heavier things—as, for in¬ 
stance, Sweet Williams and Antirrhinums— 
naturally require heavier foliage. Just now 
and a bit later, if one took a walk down a 
neighbouring country lane, descending from 
fairly high ground to meadows near a river, 
handfuls of Dog Roses might be obtained, 
ranging in colour from a clear white, through 
nearly all the many shades of pink, as the 
difference of soil, variation in moisture, ex¬ 
posure to sun, partial or nearly complete 
shade may affect them. From the same lane 
sufficient Honeysuckle for a large bowl can be 
obtained through a long season, the varying 
conditions of the lane being responsible for 
the long-continued bloom. 

Writing of scented flowers reminds one that 
the long spell of hot, dry weather seems to 


is also responsible for highly-developed 
seent in the foliage of plants, whether 
hardy, as Choisya ternata and Rosemary, or 
semi-hardy, like the Aloysia and the lemon- 
scented Gum tree. I think we shall have a 
very fine show of Chrysanthemum maximum, 
the fly that is the progenitor of the leaf-loving 
maggot not being so much in evidence as 
usual. It is nicer to have two or three 
varieties of these showy plants, so that one 
can have a long blooming season. The flower 
stems may be cut back when the first blooms 
show signs of going off, and the lower buds 
will develop, not so large as the earlier 
blooms, but yet a very fair late display. The 
same treatment applies to many other hardy 
plants, as Antirrhinums, Galegas, and Del¬ 
phiniums. Of the Galegas the type is now 
well out, but the white form is considerably 
later, and, I find, decidedly the more vigorous. 
Both flourish in almost any kind of soil. It 
is a bit too dry for the border Pinks and 
Carnations; the'ground round them will have 
to lie well soaked before layering, and it. will 
be well to work in a little spent mushroom or 
hop manure with the layering soil, so that 
moisture is well retained. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Flower Garden. 

I have already pointed out the objection to 
flatness in the flower-beds, and advocated the 
use of “ dot ” plants by which even- 
suggestion of it can be destroyed. If flatness 
is objectionable in a flower-bed, it must be 



Fig. 1.—Rose American Pillar. 


even more objectionable when found in the 
garden itself, and it is remarkable how sur¬ 
prisingly little it takes to remedy it. It may 
be that a large vase, placed in a suitable 
position and carefully filled, may break up 
the flatness of quite a large piece of ground. 
To my mind these large vases, so often seen, 
are too heavy and formal, except for large, 
formal gardens. They appeal to the eye 
only, and I have before made clear my con¬ 
tention that what appeals only to the eye 
is not enough. I always look for something 
which appeals to the emotions, or to senti- 



Fig. 2.—Clematis Jackmani. 


merit, and plants growing in a big vase, for 
some reason which I cannot fathom, offend 
my sense of “ freedom.” The butt end of 
a tree stump, rough, rugged, ancient-looking, 
makes a much stronger appeal, for it is 
natural, prettier, and more interesting. 
Just imagine an old hollow tree stump, say, 
2 feet in diameter, filled with a mass of 
graceful Fuchsias, which rise from it or hang 
over its rugged exterior, and you have a 
picture of freedom and of elegance; and if 
the variety happens to be the old hardy 
Fuchsia Riccartoni, so much the better, fru¬ 


its pendent crimson drops look like splashes 
of living fire, which immediately strike the 
imagination. 

The most effective tree stumps I have ever 
seen were a pair standing on a lawn on 
either side of a large circular bed.- They had 
been planted with Polygonum baldschuani- 
cum, one of the easiest and freest-growing, the 
most free-flowering and effective of all the 
hardy climbers, and practically in bloom 
from May till October. When I saw this 
pair each was a mass of creamy, pink-tinted, 
feathery flowers, and, though I was whirled 
past them at full speed in a motor-car, I 
carried away with me an impression which 
is abiding. I am procuring a photograph of 
this little known climber, and shall use it 
when opportunity offers. 

The use of Rose-poles with the sprigs on is 
perhaps the handiest and cheapest method 
of breaking up the monotony of a flat 
landscape, though it does not necessarily 
follow that pillar Roses are the only plants 
with which to furnish them. Pillar Roses 



Fig. 3.—Solanum jasminoides. 

are, of course, invaluable, and I could never 
say too much in their favour, but it is a 
pity thev are not more continuous bloomers. 
Where they are used, the stiffer growers, such 
as American pillar (Fig. 1), are better than 
the long, slender growers of the Wichuraiana, 
or Dorothy Perkins type, for our purpose. 
Were it possible, however, to make a minia¬ 
ture Rose garden consisting, say, of six or 
eight poles in a circle connected with chains, 
then the Dorothy Perkins type would be the 
better, as, of course, plant would join up 
with plant. I am afraid that such a scheme 
as this would be considered too ambitious, and 
be turned down by many on that account; 
but it is not ambitious, no more ambitious 
than many a rickety so-called pergola one 
often sees. I recommend the Rose garden as 
a change. A really good decorative plant, 
useable alone or in combination with Roses, 
is Clematis Jackmani. Where placed among 
Roses as dot ” plants it prolongs the season 
of effectiveness, for its purple flowers often 
carry on till September. When on a pole it 
needs considerable tying, and even then the 
flowering wood, which is not tied, will form 
a tolerably large mass. There are other 
colours, an admixture of which at the dis¬ 
tance of a few rods from each other form a 
grand foil to flatness. In places I have seen 
them planted with Roses and allowed to 
ramble together over any old framework or 
mound, and they make a very beautiful and 
novel break. Fig. 2 conveys the idea of a 
quite young plant in bloom^in fact, the 
plant represented was a cutting last year. 
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Another very useful plant for our purpose, 
if given the necessary support, is Solanum 
jasminoides (Fig. 3). This grows as fast as 
the Polygonum, but is neither so free- 
flowering, nor is it so hardy. In the south 
it may be grown with impunity, but farther 
north it must either be in a sheltered position 
or artificially protected. 

There is plenty of other things which 
suggest themselves as very useful for break¬ 
ing up flatness—a clump of Ivy, a piece of 
Japanese Honeysuckle, a Golden Privet in a 
tub, a Bamlroo, a clump of Hollyhocks, each 



Fig. 4.—Onion White Spanish. 


or any of these will answer. I am rather 
fond of having a miscellaneous collection of 
large-growing plants, in pots or tubs, for 
dotting about the open spaces, because it is 
very interesting to ring the changes and vary 
the effects. One of these, now in full bloom, 
is a very interesting plant, the African blue 
Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus). A large 
piece or two of this very beautiful Lily, if 
standing out by themselves, creates a pretty 
effect, and, as everyone knows, it is a par¬ 
ticularly easy plant to grow. Coming from 
a hot country, it requires shelter during the 
winter. 

Vegetables. 

The Onion. 

Taking gardens all round, the Onion bed 
seems to be the “ tit-bit ” in the vegetable 
portion, and that, not because the Onion 
itself is any more popular or important than 
other vegetables, but because it is peculiarly 
susceptible to good and generous cultivation 
and gives a quick and very palpable response 
to right treatment. It is, therefore, a testi¬ 
monial, or otherwise, to the care and skill 
of the cultivator, and is a source of very 
legitimate pride. What do I mean by 
“ good and generous cultivation ” and 
“ right treatment ” ? The former thing is 



Fig. 5. - Onion Janaes’s Keeping. 


to know that the Onion is a deeply-rooting 
plant, deeper than most people imagine, so 
it must have a deep fertile soil in which to 
root. It is also a gross feeder, and here, 
again, depth of soil, as the vehicle in which 
food may be stored, is very desirable. Next, 
the soil must be very firm, or the Onion will 
develop a thick neck at the expense of the 
bulb. What we want is large bulbs with the 
smallest necks. This matter of firm soil for 
Onions was the first lesson in gardening I 
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ever had. When I was a boy going to and 
fro to school I had to pass a garden which 
was run by an old man who was noted for his 
fine onions, with which he invariably won the 
prize at the local show. It was his custom 
in the spring of every year to call in three 
or four of us boys and put us to trample 
down the bed he had prepared for his Onions, 
promising us some Gooseberries or Apples as 
soon as they were ripe. I remember, too, 
that he used a lot of pig manure, and 1 have 



often since adopted his methods with con¬ 
siderable success, and pass these hints on to 
all whom it may concern. 

There are two seasons at which to sow 
Onion seeds, viz., spring and late summer, 
or, to be more precise, March and July. It 
is for the earlier sowing that the bed is so 
carefully prepared, because the crop matures 
where it was sown, thus making a huge 
demand on the soil. At least, that is the 
usual regime. That does not appeal to the 
keen grower, who, in perspective, sees his 
Onions on the exhibition table with a 
“ first prize ” card attached to them. He 
sows his seed late in January or early in 
February in boxes, which are placed in a 
moderately-heated house. When his seed¬ 
lings are large enough to handle, he trans¬ 
plants them thinly into other boxes, and 
after keeping them indoors for a short time 
to give them a start he transfers them to a 
frame where they can go on hardening and 
growing. Bv the middle of April they arfe 
stout, strong plants, and now it is that he 
very carefully prepares his bed, giving a good 
dressing of pig or cow manure, into which he 
transplants his Onions. Planted about 
6 inches apart, they will make huge bulbs 
for exhibition as spring-sown Onions, these 
being in a different class to the autumn-sown. 
For the production of a good crop of firm 
bulbs capable of keeping sound until the 
spring the transplanting business is not 
necessaiv. Sow the seeds on the prepared 
lied towards the end of March in shallow 
i-inch drills a foot apart. Keep the bed 
free from weeds by hoeing between the rows 
and hand-weeding along the rows. As the 
plants become big enough for use in salads 
thin them well out, leaving about 4 inches 
from plant to plant. Dress the bed alter¬ 
nately at intervals with soot and slaked 
lime to discourage the fly which produces 
the devastating maggot. At the end of the 
growing season bend the tops over in an 
orderly fashion so that the bulbs may have 
the full benefit of the remaining vitality, and 
when these tops have ripened off lift the 
Onions, and if the weat.hpr be favourable 
leave them on the ground for a few days to 
dry. If wet, spread them out on the floor 
of a loft or similar place. Fig. 4 and Fig. 5 
are two types of Onions best suited to 
sowing in the spring. Fig. 6 is, par 
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excellence, the Onion to sow in July to pro¬ 
duce monster bulbs, the delight of the 
exhibitor and of the housekeeper alike. Let 
us see how they are grown. In the third 
week of July sow the seed in shallow drills 
just as advised for March sowing. The seed¬ 
lings will stand where sown till early spring, 
but they must not be left too thick in the 
rows. During the late autumn the bed to 
which they are to be transplanted should be 
dug deeply and heavily manured, adding, if 
possible, ashes from garden refuse. Leave 
it in a really rough state throughout the 
winter, and as soon as possible in March dig 
it over again one spit deep, tread it, and 
make it perfectly even. Lift plants care¬ 
fully with all the roots possible, plant with 
a trowel or large dibble at 8 inches or 
9 inches apart, firm them well in, and after¬ 
wards see that all their wants are supplied. 
Dress against the fly, and later on apply 
chemical manure, and in case of drought give 
an occasional soaking. Do not be niggard in 
feeding, and, as to hoeing, do not count the 
number of times you do it, but keep at it. 

F. .1. F. 

Fruit. 

In nearly all cases the top soil should lie 
kept at the top and the bottom soil at the 
bottom. The mere fact of there being less 
air in the lower soil renders it less suitable 
for plant growth. Moreover, the act of turn¬ 
ing over the lower of two spits will improve 
the lower part, because the inrush of the air 
into and among the particles of soil renders 
more food available for the roots to pass on 
towards the stem and up into the leaves of 
the tree. 

Thus we see it is possible to help our fruit 
trees very materially by preparing the soil to 
a right depth—that being the depth it would 



be convenient to dig down to for the purpose 
of examining and treating the roots as \Ve 
might deem advisable. To dig much below 
two feet in depth about and among the roots 
of the trees would be exceedingly costly and 
probably injurious for a time, or permanently. 

The feeding roots 

of a tree are very important. Their function 
is to take in good food and to send it up to 
the leaves, whose duty it is to convert it— 
under the influence of sunlight—into perfect 
wood of its, kind. They collect and send the 
raw material to the leaves. Each leaf may 
be taken to be a factory, and the cells of the 
leaf containing the chlorophyll granules may 
be taken as the workrooms of the factory; 
the chlorophyll granules being the machinery. 

By keeping the feeding-roots of our fruit 
trees in the upper, richer, warmer and more 
aerated soil, as suggested in Fig. 1, the leaves 
of our trees will be supplied with raw material 
good in quality and abundant in quantity ; 
and wood of fruit-bearing quality will be 
forthcoming. 

The foregoing details have been given in 
the form presented because such a large per¬ 
centage of fruit-tree planters fail through 
fearing to do the right thing. Supposing the 
top soil in the diagram to be 22—24 inches 
in depth, the soil w ill be sufficiently deep ; 
and trees planted on ground so prepared will 


safely pass through exceedingly trying periods 
and others fail through over-kindness. Here 
is a true case. A certain well-known horti¬ 
culturist was giving a lecture on fruit-tree 
pruning at a village school. The clergyman 



Fig. 2.—Shows the incorrect planting described, 
the roots of the tree miinly in contact with clay 
subsoil. 


was chairman. After the main address had 
been given there were the usual questions and 
answers. The clergyman asked why some 
young Apple trees in his orchard had grown 
well for four or five years and then had ceased 
to grow, or grew very little. The lecturer 
asked various questions hoping that he might 
discover the cause of failure, but without 
result. At last the clergyman gave all 
particulars attending the planting of those 
trees and the nature of the subsoil (Fig. 2). 
The lecturer’s final advice was to at once have 
the trees lifted, the holes cleared out, and 
then drained by any available means, finally 
refilling the holes with clay and garden 
rubbish over the drainage to about 2 feet from 
the top, then refilling the top with the best 
soil available, replanting the trees slightly 
above the normal level of the ground, and 
at all times encouraging the roots to remain 
in the upper and better soil by means of ap¬ 
plications of manure to the surface of the 
soil and there leaving it. Fig. 3 shows how 
practically all trees ought to be planted, but 
especially fruit trees, particularly when the 
subsoil is clay, clayey, or wet from any cause. 
It is clear that the roots ought to have an 
opportunity of finding and using the good 
soil that is available, whether it be much or 
little, but especially so when there is little of 
it. Fig. 3 shows also that the hole for the 



Fig. 3.— Shows how the trees ought to have been 
planted, with their roots opposite the good soil. 

tree should be some inches wider all around 
than the roots extend when laid out straight, 
after the manner of the spokes of a cart¬ 
wheel. Moreover, it shows that there should 
be room for some good soil to be placed in the 
bottom of the hole, as well as all around, 
into which the roots may almost immediately 
proceed to grow and feed. 

The whole object of the diagrams and text 
is to help every reader to understand and 
remember the importance of conducting all 
operations with the soil with great care, 
in order that the trees may have the benefit 
of the good soil. J. Udale, F.L.S. 
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SOCIETIES. 

Holland House Show. 

July 5 th, 6th, 7 th, 1921 . 


The great summer show of tlie Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society is once more an event of the 
past, and certainly marks the passing of yet 
another successful exhibition of the greatest 
horticultural society in the world. Looked 
forward to with very considerable misgivings 
by the exhibitors, who found the prolonged 
drought, great heat, and persistent drying 
easterly winds a source of much anxiety and 
difficulty, it was wonderful to find the 
majority of the exhibits, and particularly 
those of outdoor flowers, of so high a standard 
of perfection. 

Of course, among much that was good there 
is usually something that is bad, and it cer¬ 
tainly is difficult to understand why the 
Society, with its vast experience of floral ex¬ 
hibitions, suffered the tent contractors to put 
up so dark and dismal a tent as No. 3, 
which would have been a disgrace to the 
smallest, provincial flower show, and entirely 
spoiled an exhibit of very fine Delphiniums, 
which, under fairer conditions, would have 
drawn much attention. Other exhibitors who 
included numerous blue or purple flowers in 
large proportions in their exhibits suffered 
considerably from the insufficient light 
admitted by the grimy canvas roof. 

The weather was almost too perfect, and 
certainly too warm to invite the many visitors 
to linger long in the tents to admire fully the 
wonderful array of floral beauty arranged for 
their benefit. The outdoor exhibits were less 
fine than those at Chelsea, but still there 
was much to admire, and the many exhibitors 
have reason to be proud of the success of their 
efforts, which overcame all the climatic 
difficulties of the last three months. 

Roses. 

A charming feature of the exhibition was 
the Roses, which were in splendid condition 
and attracted many admirers. The staging 
of the Roses and Ramblers by Mr. 
Elisha J. Hicks, of Twyford, was excellent, 
and the specimens shown were superb. Some 
flowers of George Dickson were very fine, 
as well as the Rose Mrs. Elisha Hicks, a 
beautiful, well-formed sort of a very pale- 
pink colour. This firm was awarded the 
Wigan Cup for the best exhibition of Roses, 
and also a Gold medal. Messrs. Stuart Low, 
Bush Hill Park, had a very effective show, 
and their blooms looked exceedingly fresh. 
Mrs. Charles Russell is a very good keeper, 
and when cut will last a week in water. Mrs. 
Bayard Thayer, a sport of the latter, is a 
small pale-pink Rose and also a good keeper. 
Hoosier Beauty is an excellent market Rose 
of a dark red colour, and Golden Ophelia 
keeps its bud form for a long time. Their 
collection of Los Angeles looked very fine. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. were au’arded 
a Silver medal. Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons secured a Gold medal. Their Sunstar 
is a beautiful Rose of a yellowish shade 
tinted with red. They also received a Gold 
medal for Betty Uprichard. Messrs. Jar¬ 
man and Co., Chard, gained a Silver medal. 
Their group of George Dickson was very- 
good indeed. For the best new Rose with 
the true old Rose scent Messrs. Walter 
Easlea and Sons. Leigli-on-Sea. gained the 
Gold Cup for Prince of Wales, a superb Rose 
of a rich red colour. Messrs. W. Paul and 
Son, Waltham Cross, secured a Silver Gilt 
medal. Their baskets of Roses were excel¬ 
lent, and also Ramblers. Messrs. Charles 
Turner and Co., Slough, had a fine group 
of Ramblers, their Dorothy Perkins being 


especially good, and Messrs. Paul and Son, 
Cheshunt, exhibited some very fine Dresden 
China Ramblers, which were very delicate 
looking and rightly named. 

Orchids. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., Reigate, staged 
a large and effective group, all the more 
interesting as it contained so many- novelties 
that have been raised at Gatton Park. These 
included handsome Ltelio-Cattleyas, chiefly 
with white petals, with Odontoglossums, 
Odontiodas, Miltonias, and other interesting 
Orchids. From Messrs. Sander came a fine 
group, this consisting of those Orchids now- 
in full beauty. Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co. had a very interesting group, consisting 
mainly of the many hybrid forms of Miltonia, 
hybrid Odontoglossums, and • Cattleyas. 
Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher and Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co. also exhibited varied 
collections. In the former we noted the fine 
Odontoglossum Harryanum with several of 
the hybrids raised therefrom, and in the latter 
some of the beautiful forms of Cattleya gigas 
now in commerce. 

Carnations. 

Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, 
staged a beautiful group of border Carna¬ 
tions, notable varieties being Bookham Rose 
and Grenadier rich scarlet. Mr. C. Herbert 
showed Pinks raised from the true old laced 
type. Of these very distinct were Model, a 
beautifully formed flower with rose centre, 
Mrs. G. Walker, rose, Victory, maroon, and 
Sweet Nell, rose with rich red base. Mr. 
M. Prichard also exhibited some handsome 
Pinks, including the variety Ruy bias, to 
which an award of merit was recently given. 
Messrs. Allwood Bros., Mr. C. Englemann, 
and Messrs. Stuart Low and Co, also had 
excellent groups of Carnations. In addition 
to the Carnations Messrs. Allwood Bros, 
showed the many handsome forms of 
Dianthus Allwoodi which are now so largely 
grown and which are so useful for cutting. 

Sweet Peas. 

Considering the tropical heat that has 
prevailed of late the displays of these were 
wonderful, the quality of the flowers being 
good throughout. Messrs. Dobbie and Co. 
staged a handsome lot of blooms in their 
usual artistic way. Messrs. Ireland and 
Hitchcock put up a representative group, 
which included many novelties to be put 
into commerce in 1922. The flowers were 
excellent as to colour and size, and we think 
we have never seen such a fine lot of blooms. 
Another fine group was staged by Messrs. 
A. Dickson and Sons, Belfast, no less than 
seventy varieties being shown. Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons had a semi-circular group 
arranged on the level, notable vases being 
those of Mrs. Tom Jones, Moneymaker, and 
Tangerine, with the front baskets filled with 
Larkspurs, Sweet Sultan, and Coreopsis 
tinctoria. Messrs James Carter and Co. also 
had a combination of Sweet Peas and green¬ 
house plants, noteworthy among the Sweet 
Peas being Nora Unwin, Edith Cavell, 
Hawlmark Pink and Picture. 

Stove and Greenhouse plants. 

In addition to some very large flowered 
tuberous Begonias Messrs. Bartin and So»* 
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arranged along the front of their group some 
of their smaller flowered varieties suitable 
for summer bedding, included among them 
being the well-known Major Hope and the 
newer Hampton Court, with larger, more 
double flowers of a deeper shade of pink. 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon also had a 
very striking group of Begonias, the flowers 
of immense size; in fact, in the case of 
present-day tuberous Begonias, though very- 
effective, they are, we think, too big, the aim 
being to sacrifice beauty to size. They also 
had such as Golden Shower, a variety 
eminently fitted for baskets. In the group 
from Messrs. James Carter and Co. the 
Gloxinias at once arrested attention, the 
colours ranging from pure white to almost 
crimson. Noticeable, too, were the many 
colour forms of Eschscholtzia californica, 
which in a season like the present are so 
useful. Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son had 
perpetual flowering Carnations, Polyantha 
Roses in all the best sorts of to-day, Spiraeas, 
and Acer Negundo variegatum. Messrs. L. 
R. Russell, Ltd., put up a group of stove and 
greenhouse plants reminiscent of bygone 
days, these including Nepenthes, Dracsenas, 
and Crotons. Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, as 
usual, showed Caladiums and Gloxinias. 
Messrs. R. and J. Cuthbert showed plants 
of a fine strain of Streptocarpus, many of 
the plants in 5-inch pots, but flowering 
freely-. 

Trees and Shrubs. 

Messrs. Waterer Sons and Crisp showed 
hardy shrubs, among those rarely seen being 
Feijoa Sellowiana, Desfontainea spinosa, 
Lomatia ferruginea, and Citrus trifoliata. 
Some rare trees and shrubs were shown by- 
Messrs. Hillier and .Son, seldom seen plants 
being Musa japonica, Notospartium Carmi- 
chieliie, and Picea Albertiana. In the group 
from the Donard Nursery- Co. the most strik¬ 
ing plant was the white form of the Wand- 
flower (Dierama pulcherrima alba), to which 
an award of merit was given by the Floral 
Committee. Notable also in this group were 
Escallonia Donard Seedling, Plagianthus 
Lyalli glabrata, Heliclirysum rosmarini- 
folium, and several forms of Leptospermum. 
Messrs. G. Jackman and Son put. up a very 
well-flowered lot of Clematis intermixed with 
Hydrangeas and Acer Negundo variegatum. 

Fruit. 

The great summer meeting held by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in the famed 
grounds of Holland House on Tuesday. 
July 5th and two following days, though an 
unqualified success from a floricultural point 
of view, was disappointing to vegetable and 
fruit growers, inasmuch as there was not a 
single exhibit of vegetables of any descrip¬ 
tion, for which, no doubt, the prolonged 
drought is in great measure responsible, and 
that fruit in a gathered state was represented 
by one exhibit only—viz., that of the Messrs. 
Laxton. There were two fine collections of 
pot-grown fruit-trees, the one an oval-shaped 
group arranged by Messrs. G. Bunyard and 
Co., of Maidstone, and the other displayed 
near the entrance in another tent by Messrs. 
T. Rivers and Son, of JSawbridgeworth. The 
former consisted of healthy well-grown 
examples of Peaches, Nectarines, Apples, 
and Plums, the fruits of which were 
more or less in an unripe condition. 
Apples were the outstanding feature of 
this exhibit, and conspicuous among 
them were Rival, Rev. W. Wilks, 
Maidstone Favourite, and Peasgood’s Non¬ 
such. Libra, Kestrel Peaches, Early Rivers 
Nectarine, and Early Transparent Gage 
were the chief of the other fruits mentioned. 
The group arranged by Messrs. Rivers was 
reminiscent of pre-war days, when this firm 
used to delight visitors to the principal shows 
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with their splendidly-grown and freely- 
fruited specimens of orchard-house trees. On 
this occasion the various examples, whether 
of Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines or Plums, 
left nothing to be desired in regard either to 
crop or quality. Among Cherries, varieties 
such as Emperor Francis, Frogmore 
Bigarreau, Bigarreau Noir de Guben, and 
Monstreuse de Meyal were particularly fine. 
Of Peaches and Nectarines, Dagmar, 
Royal George, Peregrine, Dryden, and 
River’s Orange were excellent, and the same 
with regard to Grand Duke and President 
Plums. Considering the great heat and 
drought that are being experienced the Straw¬ 
berries staged by Messrs. Laxton of Bedford 
were in excellent condition. They consisted 
mainly of late varieties such as Laxton’s 
Latest and Waterloo, but there were also 
excellent dishes of Lord Beatty and 
Laxtonian. The same firm also exhibited a 
magnificent new Red Currant named Laxton’s 
Perfection, the individual berries of which 
were very large and bright red in colour, 
and the bunch long and compact in form. 
A fruiting branch was exhibited to demon¬ 
strate the fertility of the variety. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

First-class Certificates. 

To Odontioda tnagna rubra, from Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown. 

Award of Merit. 

To Lselio Cattleya Soulange Ralli'a var., from M. Pantia 
Ralll. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

To Lilium Pardalporryi. from Mr. Amos Perry; Serfo 
pandrium vulgare crispum Golden Queen, from Mr. 
Amos Perry; Polystichum aug. div. plum. dens, erect, from 
Mr. Amos 'Porrv; Besonia Mrs. W. Wilson, from Messrs. 
Bastin and Sons; Dierama pulcherrima var alba., from 
Doaard Nursery Co.; Streptocarpus Baroness Inverforth, 
from Messrs. R. and G. Cothbert; Rose Clara Curtis, from 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons; Rose Betty Uprirhard. 
from Messrs. A. Dirkaon and Sons; Rose Lady Incmqmn. 
from Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons; Border Carnation 
Apricot Self, from Mr. Jaa. Douglas; Border Carnation 
Bookham Yellow, lrom Mr. Jas. Douglas; Begonia Pavlova, 
from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon; Begonia Hilda 
Langdon. from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon; Delphinium 
Mrs. Christie Miller, from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon; 
Campanula Spetchley, from Mrs. Berkeley _ of Spetcnley; 
Delphinium Jenny Jones, from Mr. Watkin S. Samuel. 
Wrexham; Delphinium Cambria, from Mr. Watkin S. 
Samuel, Wrexham; Delphinium Winsome, from Mr. Watkin 
8. Samuel. Wrexham; Delphinium Glorious from Mr. 
Watkin S. Samuel, Wrexham; Allium Pnrdomii, from Mr. 
B II. B. Syxnoni Jeune. 

CUPS. 

Coronation Oup —To Messrs. R. Wallace and Co.. Ltd., 
for the most meritorious exhibit in the show. 

Wigan Cup.—To Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, for the best 

C *Clav °Cvp (for the beat new Rose with the true old 
Rose scent).—To Messrs. Walter Easlea and Sons, for their 
new Roses, Prince ol Wales. ._:j e 

Cain Cup.—T o Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., for Orchids 
(Gar. J. Collier). 

MEDALS. 

Orchids. 

Gold.— To Sir Jeremiah Colman (Gar. J. Collier) and 
Messrs. Charles and Co. , „ . . _ 

Silver Gilt Flora. —To Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher. 

it/ r Grenfell. —To Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 
-To Mr. II. T. Pitt and Messrs. Sander. 
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Alpines, Rock and Water Cardens. 

Gold.—T o Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., for Water Piol, 
Lilies, and Herbaceous Plants. 

Silver Gilt Flora.—To Messrs. J. Piper and Son, lor 
Water Garden; Messrs. G. G. Wbitelegg and Co., lor Rock 

^Silver Gilt Grenfell.—T o Messrs. R. Tucker and 
Son, for Alpines and Herbaceous 

Silver Flora.—T o Messrs. Clarence Elliott, Ltd., lor 

Al §iLVER Grenfell.—T o Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons for 
Alpine?; Mr. G. Reutbe, for Rock Garden; Mr. W. Wells, 

Junr., for Herbaceous. .. . ,. 

Silver Banksian.—T o Messrs. W. H. Risers ana Sons, 
for Alpines and Alpine Shrubs; Messrs. Maxwell and Btale, 
for Alpines and Herbaceous. 

Hardy Herbaceous and Alpines. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.—T o Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, for Herbaceous. . „ , , „ , 

Silver Flora.—T o Mr. John Forbes, for Herbaceous; 
Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., for Hardy Flowers; Mr. G. W. 
Miller, for Hardy Flowers. 

Silver Grenfell.—T o Messrs. Godfrey and Son*, tor 
Herbaceous; Messrs. Kelwav and Son, for Delphiniums; 
Messrs. G. G. Whitelcsg and Co., for Herbaceous; Mr. 

F. G. W’ood, for Alpines _ _ , _ . , 

Silver Banksian.—T o Messrs. R. H Bath, Ltd. for 
Delphiniums; Messrs. T. B. Grove and Sons, for Her¬ 
baceous; Mr. II. Hemsley, for Herbaceous. 

Flowering and Foliage Plants. 

Silver Gilt Flora.—T o Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
for Streptocarpua; Mr. L. R. Russell, for Stove Plants. 

SiLVF.R FLORA.—To Messrs. Ryder and Son, Ltd., lor 
Gladioli. „ _ , „ 

Silver Grenfell.—T o Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co., 
for Dahlias, Violas, and Perennials. 

Silver Banksian. —To Mr. 11. N. Ellison, for Cacti, 
Ferna, Palms; Messrs. Jarman and Co., for Annuals, «c.; 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for Gloxinias and Strepto¬ 
carpus. 

Begonias. 

Silver Gilt Flora.—T o Messrs. Blackmore and Lang¬ 
don. for Begonias. , a , 

Silver Flora.—T o Messrs. R. J. Bastin and Sons, lor 
Begonias. 

Carnations. 

GOLD.—To Messrs. All wood Bros., for Carnations; Mr. 
C. Englemann, for Carnations. 

Silver Gilt Grenfell.—T o Mr. James Douglas, for 
Border Carnations. „ , , _ _ . 

Silver Grenfell.—T o Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., lor 

Ca Su!vER 8 BANK8iAN.—To Mr. C. H. Herbert, for Pinks. 

Sweet Peas. 

Gold.—T o Messrs. Dobbie and Co., for Sweet Peas. 
Silver Gilt Flora.—T o Messrs. Alex, pickson and 
Sons, for Sweet Peas; Messrs. Ireland and Hitchcock, lor 
Sweet Peas. _ _ Tr _ , 

Silver Gilt Banksian.—T o Messrs. J. K. King and 
Sons, for Sweet Peas: Mr. T. Hugh Mann, for Sweet Peas. 
Silver Flora.—To Mr. G. S. Legeatt. for Sweet Peas. 
Silver Grenfell.—T o Messrs. 8. Bide and Sons, Ltd., 

*° r SiLVT 2 R Banksian. —To Industrial Settlement, for Sweet 
Peas; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for Sweet Peas. 

Roses. 

Gold.—T o Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Ltd , lor 
Roses; Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, for Roses. 

Silver Gilt Grenfell.—T o Messrs. Ben. R. Cant and 
Sons, for Roses. „ . „ , _ 

Silver Flora.—T o Messrs. F. Cant and Co., for Roses. 
Silver Grenfell—R ev. J. H. Pemberton, for Roses. 
Silver Banksian.—T o Messrs. Jarman and Co., for 
Roses; Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Ltd., for Rosea; Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., for Roses; Mr. Charles Turner, for 
Roses. 

Flowering Trees and Shrubs. 

Silver Gilt Lindley.—T o Messrs Hillier and Sons, for 
Conifers and Chinese Plants. 

Silver Gilt Flora.—T o Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, for Shrubs. _ , „ _ . 

Silver Gilt Grenfell.—T o Donard Nursery Co., for 
new and rare Shrubs. m „ _ . , a 

Silver Gii.t Banksian.—To Messrs.^Jackman and Sons, 
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BEES. 


Silver Gilt Grenfell.- 
SILVF.R Flora.- 


Fruit and Vegetables. 

Gold. _To Messrs. Rivers and Son, lor Fruit Trees in 

^Silver Gilt Knightian.— To Messrs. G. Bnnyard and 
Co., for Fruit Trees in pots. 

Silver Knightian. —To Messrs. Laxton 
Strawberries. 

Silver Lindley for Cultivation. 
and Son, for Fruit Trees in pots. 

Flowering Foliage Plants. 

GOLD.—To Messrs. James Carter and Co., lor Flowering 

PI |"lveb Gilt Flora.—To Mr. A. P. Brandt (Gar. .T W. 
Bark.), lor Crotons; Mr. James Macdonald, 1. r Grasses 
Messrs. John Peed and Sons, lor Caladmtns, Crotons, 

G1 S*lver Gilt Grenfell.—T he Hon. Vicary Gibbs tGar. 
E 8 ^kOr^Ve P l“ 1 Messrs. Wm. C.bnsh and Son, 

' 0r s,LVF W R eri °BA P K^N-To Chalk Hill Nurseries, lor 
Antirrhinum?, Mimulus, Pansies, and > lolas. 

Formal Gardens. 

Silver Gilt Flora.—T o Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, for 
Terrace Garden; Messrs. W. II. Gaze and Sons. Ltd., for 
Formal Garden and Tennis Court; Mr. Herbert Jones, for 

Dl SILVER ^fiLT U BanK s 1 aN. —To Mr. E. Dixon, for Formal 
Garden; Messrs. Ryder and Son, Ltd., for Formal Garden 
and Tennis Court. 


Bros., foi 
To Messrs. Rivers 


for Clematis; Mr. R. O. Notcutt, for Flowering Shrubs 
Silver Flora.—T o Messrs. Cutbush and Sons, for 
Topiary Tree?; Mr. L. R. Russell, for Vitis, &c.; Mr. G. 
Reuthe, lor Trees and Shrubs. 

Silver Banksian—T o Messrs. J. Piper and Sons, for 
Topiary. 

Hardy Herbaceous Groups on the Ground. 

Silver Gilt Flora.—T o Mr. Amos Perry, for Ferns, 
Herbaceous, and Lilies. m „ . , Ti , 

Silver Gilt Grenfell—T o Messrs. Bakers, Ltd., lor 
Herbaceous Border; Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, for 
Delphiniums; Mr. Maurice Prichard, for Herbaceous; 
Messrs. George Jackman and Son, for Herbaceous. 

Silver Gilt Banksian. —To Messrs. Harkness and Sons, 
for Herbaceous, Poppies. , . - , , 

Silver Flora.—T o .Mr. G. Reuthe, for Herbaceous and 

A Silver Grenfell.—T o Messrs. G. Gibson and Co., for 

^Silver Banksian.—T o Messrs. Rich and Co., for Hardy 
Flowers; Mavtham Gardens, for Herbaceous Border. 

[We regret that owing to want of space we 
are compelled to hold over a notice as to the 
hardy plants. This will appear in our next 
issue,] 


Flower Show Fixtures, 1921 . 

JULY. 

July 22nd.— Birmingham Horticultural 
Society’s Floral Fete and Exhibition (2 days). 

July 26th.—Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Committees; Carnation Show. 

July 28th.—Seedling Rose Show, Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Hall. 
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Bees dying. 

Kindly inform me through Gakdeninc 
Illustrated what is the cause and what the 
remedy for the mortality among my bees. 

I used to he troubled by the Isle of Wight 
disease, and more than once lost all my stocks, 
but I had hoped I had got rid of that. Now, 
though my bees appear to thrive, there are on 
the ground in front of all the hives numbers 
of dying and dead bees. Several of the living 
ones appear to be struggling with each other. 

I cannot see any marks of dysentery alxrat the 
hives. W m. V. Brown low. 

I am extremely sorry not to be able to give 
you a definite answer to your question. 
Research in bee diseases—their cause, treat¬ 
ment, and cure—has not been given the im¬ 
portant place the subject demands. We still 
hope, however, that the Government, will take 
it up, through the Board ol Agriculture, aud 
will set the best men on to the track of bee 
pests and scourges. I cannot say with 
any certainty jvhat is the matter with 
your bees. The crawling about and 
the promiscuous dying of the bees pre¬ 
dispose one to give a verdict for Isle of 
Wight disease. But you are, unfortunately, 
already acquainted with that, and so would 
readily recognise its symptoms. If, besides 
the crawling, there is any collecting into 
groups on the ground, I should say your old 
foe has reappeared. If, added to these signs, 
the bee’s abdomen is filled with an objection¬ 
able substance of dark yellowish colour, the 
probability of Isle of Wight disease is 
stronger. 

My own opinion about dysentery in your 
apiary is that it is almost impossible to be 
present, because of the long spell of fine and 
dry and warm weather we have had. Foul 
brood, too, is unlikely in the hives of a careful 
beekeeper, and I expect you have examined the 
brood-chamber of your hives already and have 
decided against this. 

The struggling I cannot account for at all, 
unless, when one hive has become weak, a 
neighbouring strong one has robbed it on dis¬ 
covering its plentiful contents. A sign of 
robbing is the wrestling at the hive mouth. 

Could you not inform the county expert in 
bees of your anxiety, if your county has one ? 
Otherwise, an observant and thoughtful 
amateur beekeeper would, no doubt, help you 
with his opinion. 

I repent what I inferred at the beginning, 
namely, that we beekeepers are living and 
working under difficulties which the Govern¬ 
ment ought to make a point of trying to 
remove. We are asked in one breath to keep 
bees—no inexpensive industry just now—and 
in the next breath we are told that all Govern¬ 
ment action, even by way of subsidising 
research work on bee diseases, is not to be 
considered. 

Individual enterprise is all very well, but 
in these days of revival from Isle of Wight 
disease ravages it wants and deserves official 
help and encouragement. Bee diseases are 
the chief obstacle in the progress of the in¬ 
dustry now. But we practical beekeepers 
cannot conquer them without the help of the 
scientists. I myself have suffered severely 
from Isle of Wight disease. I closely observed 
my ten hives of bees during the progress of 
the devastating scourge, and worked per¬ 
sistently and carefully with alleged cures to 
arrest the plague. But all in vain. This 
was four years ago, and we are still in the 
same condition of helplessness. 

But further, when it comes to these severe 
diseases, not exactly diagnosed even yet, and 
for which no remedy or even deterrent is at 
present known, a person cannot help either 
himself or others, however experienced he 

maybe ’ : jib.' BRH ’ 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Kitchen garden. 

Like other departments of the garden, this 
is absorbing much time and labour in keep¬ 
ing crops supplied with moisture. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there are no signs oi the drought 
breaking, which renders the employment of 
hose and water-pot an imperative necessity 
until a change takes place. Cropping on 
light soils has for the time being been 
brought to a standstill, and every effort, 
therefore, has to be directed to saving such 
crops as are already occupying the ground. 

Mulching—that great conserver of moisture 
—will now play an important part, and the 
frequent plying of the hoe is also of addi¬ 
tional value under such circumstances. As 
soon as rain falls in quantity, resume the 
planting of Cauliflowers, Broccoli, Savoys, 
Cabbage for autumn and winter • supply, 
Kales in variety, Sprouting Broccoli, and a 
final planting of Brussels Sprouts. Turnips 
should also be sown in considerable breadths, 
and in two or more varieties to secure a 
good succession. The ground on which 
Cabbage for spring cutting is to be sown 
should be prepared by manuring and digging 
it, so that it will be in good order for sowing 
the seed about the 28th of the month or 
early in August, or according to the period 
found best suited to the locality. For private 
gardens Harbinger stands unrivalled for 
coming into use first. A good succession can 
be secured with April, Flower of Spring, 
Mein’s No. 1, and Ellam’s Early. Make a 
good sowing of Canadian Wonder French 
Bean, as the pods will prove useful later on, 
thoroughly soaking the drills with water 
beforehand. The great heat being experi¬ 
enced is suiting outdoor Tomatoes admirably, 
and resulting in fruit setting freely. To 
induce these to swell to normal proportions 
unlimited supplies of water are required. 
Running short of food, birds—sparrows, in 
particular—will take heavy toll of the Peas 
unless steps are taken to net in the rows 
or to scare them away by shooting. 

Rose garden. 

Pick off faded blooms, and keep the roots 
well supplied with moisture, supplementing 
this with an occasional soaking of liquid 
manure, diluted according to its strength. 
Aphis, which, owing to the drought, has 
proved very persistent in its attacks, must be 
kept in subjection in the usual way. 

Violets. 

Keep runners suppressed on plants 
intended for the planting of frames and pits, 
and afford them ample supplies of moisture, 
with an occasional sprinkling of soot or arti¬ 
ficial manure. Syringe with clarified soot 
water after sundown each evening when fine 
to keep down red spider. 

Vineries. 

Look over Vines from which the Grapes 
have been cut, and remove sublateral 
growths to allow of the main laterals 
becoming fully ripened by a freer exposure 
to sunlight and air. Subject the foliage to 
a thorough cleansing, particularly so if red 
spider is present, applying the water forcibly 
with the aid of a garden engine or hose pipe. 
The insects can quickly be got rid of if this 
course of treatment is persisted in for a few 
days in succession and cold water is used. 

As regards the borders, see that their needs 
in the wav of watering are duly attended to. 

A. W. 
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Midland Counties. 

Vines. 

The houses from which the Grapes have 
been cut should be ventilated freely both 
day and night. Plenty of fresh air will not 
only assist the ripening of the wood, but 
tend to check the Vines making later 
growths, an important detail in Vine culture. 
During fine weather syringe the foliage 
thoroughly twice daily with clear water to 
keep insect pests in check. Should there be 
the slightest trace of mealy bug vaporise the 
vinery with a nicotine preparation, which 
may be used at a good strength now that 
the foliage is fully matured. Remove all 
lateral growths that tend in the slightest 
degree to overcrowd or shade the main spurs, 
it being essential that these should now, 
and for the remainder of the season, derive 
every advantage from full exposure to the 
sun. Undersized spur growths that show no 
signs of ripening and that remain green 
should be entirely removed. The borders, 
both inside and outside, should be thoroughly 
examined, and if found to be dry copiously 
watered. If Grapes are required to hang a 
long time after the berries are ripe keep the 
vinery cool and admit an abundance of air 
at the top of the house. In damp, dull 
weather, when fire heat, is necessary, use it 
most during the day, when the house may be 
kept under observation for correct ventila¬ 
tion. Late Grapes are showing signs of 
colouring, and discretion must be used in 
regulating the temperatures, so that the 
Vines receive no check during changeable 
weather. Assist the Vines in every way to 
ripen their berries and wood gradually, but 
thoroughly, maintaining a buoyant, brisk 
atmosphere until they are matured. 

Celery. 

The planting of this crop should be 
finished as soon as possible and the plants 
well watered as soon as they are put out. In 
planting late Celery it is not necessary to 
leave much space between the plants, as they 
do not grow so large as those planted earlier 
in the season. Their advantage lies in the 
fact that they will stand severe weather 
better and keep later into the spring. When 
earthing up Celery a thorough watering 
should be given twenty-four hours before the 
soil is to be applied to the stems. When 
tying up the plants the heart of each must 
be kept quite free of soil. 

Winter Spinach. 

A sowing of Long-standing Spinach should 
be made now, and another in ten days’ time. 

It is better to make two or three sowings 
during the month than to sow a large 
quantity at one time. The ground should 
not be too light; if very dry it should be 
well watered the day before sowing. It 
should also be trodden fairly firm before the 
drills are drawn. These latter should be 15 
inches apart and 1 inch deep. The plants 
should be subsequently thinned to 3 inches 
apart, as they will stand the winter better 
if they are well thinned. Frequent sowings 
of summer Spinach should be made, and the 
plants copiously watered with clear water 
to prevent their running to seed. New 
Zealand Spinach is a good substitute for 
the true Spinach during the present dry 
weather. Plants raised from seed sown early 
in May and planted out on a sunny border 
the first week in June have made good pro¬ 
gress and are invaluable where Spinach is in 
demand. F. W. G. 
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Scotland. 

Greenhouses. 

Although, as has previously been said, the 
attractions of the garden outvie those of 
plant houses in the summer and autumn, yet 
the latter can be made interesting in their 
way. One of the best methods of so doing is 
to rearrange frequently and to avoid stereo¬ 
typed arranging. Some of the older plants 
might again be given a trial in order to 
avoid monotonous repetition. For example, 
Clianthus puniceus will succeed in a cool 
house in a shady place, in similar conditions, 
in short, as suit Lapagerias. One seldom 
sees Rhyncospermum jasminoides now, but it 
is a fine thing when well done, and makes an 
admirable wall plant or a fine specimen when 
trained on a wire “ balloon.” Liliums, too, 
might be more used than is nowadays 
generally the case. This, I think, is a useful 
time to have a batch of these, for the 
longiflorum varieties tone down vivid dis¬ 
plays of scarlet zonal Pelargoniums or of 
Begonias, while they give elevation among 
the dwarfer plants. Fly may be troublesome 
in the trumpets, but tobacco powder judi¬ 
ciously supplied will hold these pests in 
check. All plants in bud and in flower will 
be benefited by occasional allowances of 
liquid manure ; and the temptation to over¬ 
water during this prolonged spell of bright 
weather ought to be guarded against. 

Stoves. 

Stoves, unfortunately, appear likely to be 
but a memory in the near future, but 
gardeners are not altogether pessimists and 
will continue to give an eye to the require¬ 
ments of their finer plants hoping for better 
days. In most stoves there are generally a 
few of the more accommodating Orchids— 
Cypripediums in variety, Phaius grandi- 
florus, Coelogyne cristata, etc.—and now is the 
time to overhaul and repot the plants. 
Granted that the plants may be doing well to 
all appearance, it is yet good practice to 
give them a look over. Let the drainage in 
all cases be seen to. Any dead roots and a 
proportion of the exhausted soil should be 
carefully picked away. Make good the 
removal of such with finely-chopped Sphag¬ 
num and good fibrous peat. If a few nodules 
of charcoal are available the inclusion of 
these will keep the compost sweet. Para¬ 
doxical as it may appear, Orchids like a very- 
open compost, yet it must be pressed in firmly 
during the potting. After attending to the 
plants a light shade is advisable, but this 
ought to be of a temporary nature and easily 
removable on dull days and in the evening 
when the sun has lost its power. Fire heat, 
of course, is out of the question, but shut 
early and endeavour to keep the house as near 
a night temperature of 60 degrees as possible. 

Peaches on walls. 

The growths now make progress, and these 
ought to be tied in at as early a date as 
possible. In so doing dispose of the shoots, 
so that the fruits may be exposed as much 
as possible to the sun. Tentative thinning 
will, of course, have been done some time 
ago, and nothing further need be necessary 
until the stoning is completed. In the open 
there are generally some fruits which do not 
stone well, and which on that account drop, 
so that if thinning has been too severely done 
in the first instance the yield may ultimately 
be thinner than it need have been. In 
respect of Peach-growing on south walls, the 
lesson which everyone learns sooner or later 
is to root out old trees. Eight years or nine 
years may be taken as the profitable life of a 
Peach tree on a south wall. 

W. McGuitog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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McDOUGALL’8 

PERFECT SAFETY 

WEED KILLER 

Free from Arsenic. 

SIMPLE TO USE. VERT 
EFFECTIVE. NO DANGER 
TO CHILDREN, ANIMALS, 
POULTRY, Ac. 

Pint Tina ... 3/9ea. 1 Gall. Drums... 7/- ea. 

Quart „ ... 8/- „ 5 „ „ 27/6 „ 
i Gall. 4/9 „ 40 „ Casks, £8 10 „ 


Insist on McDougall's. Refuse sub¬ 
stitutes and avoid disappointment. 


If any difficulty p obtaining supplies locally, plenso 
write'us direct for Illustrated Price List, and mention 
namo and address of local Seedsman, Nurseryman, or 
‘ Ironmonger. 

MoDOUGALL BROS., LTD., 

•6/(8, Port Street, Manchester. 

Established 1845. 



RUSTIC GARDEN ARCHES each 7/6 

Height 8ft., Depth I8in., Width 4ft., 

SUMMER HOUSES . „ £5 

TABLES.20/- 

SEATS .. 25/- 

CHAIRS .15/- 

Cosh with Order. Carriage Forward. 

Cheques and Postal Orders should be made pavable to W. Stent 
(When ordering state nearest Goods Station.) 

THE ARTISTIC RUSTIC TIMBER CO., 

(Dept. G.I.) 55. Commercial Street. Newport. Mon. 


WHITE F L. V. 

The Cheapest and by far the best remedy is Cyanide, I 
if correctly used by the aid of 

EDWARDS PATENT CYANIDINC MACHINE. 

Full Particulars from 

F. C. EDWARDS & SON, Seedsmen, Leeds. 


_ WEEDS REMOVED — 

by Leaver's Patent Weed Extractor. 

An ingenious pump-like tool with serrated 
cutting edge, which works on the vacuum 
principle, is placed over the weed to depth 
required and withdraws it completely, neatly 
replacing the turf. Useful also for bulb 
planting. Supplied to Royalty, L.C.C., leading 
Sports Clubs and Gardeners innumerable. 
Awarded Silver Medal by Reading Hort. Socy« 


Prices from 251- 


Write for List . 


G. H. LEAVER, 

45, Ye Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells. 


LIGHT. STRONG. FOLDING. 

“ ITILITI ” HODSE STEPS, 

With Shelf for Tools. 

5, 6, 7, 8 steps. 

10/-, 21/-, 24/-, 27/- rail paid. 

HEATHMAN, 

35, Aldersgate St., London, E.C.l. 
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Cherry Ripe ! Cherry Ripe ! 

A ioo years ago this was a welcome cry fer English 
housewives, and to-day it is more welcome than ever. It 
instantly calls up the vision of a plate of luscious, juicy 
fruit, mingling with cream-like Bird’s Custard. 

The best fruits taste better 
when served with 

Bird's 

CUSTARD 

It brings out their full flavor.—Cherries, gooseberries, 
currants, raspberries, any fruit in season, with Bird’s 
Custard makes “the dish of the day.” 


In summer-time, 
whether it be broiling 
hot, close, or pleasantly 
fresh. Bird’s Custard and 
fruit is the one dish 
which is appetising and 
enjoyable always. 

Bird’s Custard also 
provides the nourish¬ 
ment which fruit lacks. 


Bird's Custard 
is distinguished by 
its delicious flavor 
which bespeaks 
absolute purity. 


C.33* 



Your dilemma is our concern—And our response to your need is 

COOK’S SUMMER CULTURAL) SPRAY 

An Ideal compound of Soap, Nicotine, Quassia, 

Liver of Sulphur, all scientifically blended. 

SPRAY NOW and SPRAY OFTEN 

1 Quart makes 40 Gallons of effective wash and easily mixes with cold water. 

Supplied in Quart tins, 4/3, J Gallons, 7/3, etc., etc. 


EDWARD COOK & CO., LTD., BOW, LONDON, E.3. 
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Correspondence. 

Questions .—Queries and answers arc inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charge if correspon¬ 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor 0 / Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverio Street, London, h.C. 4 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the name and address beino added to each. 
As Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
bo replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants .—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each— 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of 8hoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week bv the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit .—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unnpo and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only Jour 
varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Lilium candidum failing. 

(E. Peel.)—We incline to tlie belief that 
the cause of the Lilies failing is due to the 
disease- to which this particular species of 
Lily has been a victim for years past rather 
than to any defect in soil or position. We 
should certainly advise their being given a 
trial in bed you name, procuring the bulbs, 
if possible, from a distance or non-infected 
source, and not disturbing them after 
planting until it becomes necessary to divide 
and replant. 

Begonias unhealthy. 

(L. S.).—The injury to your Begonia leaves 
is due to yellow thrips, insects so tiny that it. 
is very difficult to see them. True, we could 
not find any insects on the leaves sent, but the 
damage is ‘done when the leaves are young, 
and as the leaves grow the disease develops. 
An unduly dry atmosphere is the principal 
cause of the trouble, and the best remedy is 
frequent vaporising and maintaining a fairly 
moist atmosphere. It is of no use attempting 
to restore any plants so badly affected as the 
pieces you send us, and the best plan will be 
to clear them out into a frame and dry them 
off, gathering up and burning all the shoots 
and leaves. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Arbor Vitae. 

(N. C.)—We have on several occasions 
rejuvenated Arbor Vitea by cutting the 
plants back, removing all dead wood, and 
tying them into shape afterwards. In every 
instance the trees recovered in the course of 
a season or so, and remained healthy for 
years. We therefore think you may with 
confidence treat the examples in question in 
the manner you suggest. It. would be well 
if the weather is very dry to give the plants 
a heavy mulch of manure and water freely. 

Rhododendrons cutting down. 

(R. Wright.)—Very little can be done to 
renovate Rhododendrons when they have got 
into such a condition as yours have. You 
cannot expect them to do any good, as the 
roots of the plants forming the hedge rob 
the Rhododendrons of all sustenance. If you 
want them to do any good you must clear 
the hedge away. Even if you cut them down 
Ihev are not likely to break in a satisfactory 
manner, though some of them might do so. 
Your plants are starved, and they may benefit 
from a top-dressing of leaf-mould, to which 
some well-decayed manure lias been added. 
Keep them well watered. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Tarragon. 

(E. l’eel.)—This is of easy culture, and is 
best established or increased by means of 
roots, which should be purchased and planted 
either in autumn or spring. Plant in rich 
soil, laying the roots out flat on the surface 
fairly close together, and cover with from 
2 inches to 3 inches of soil, and make all 
firm by lightly beating with the back of the 
spade. A bed 1 yard wide and 2 yards in 
length usually provides a sufficiency of tops 
for a private establishment. 

Cucumber plants failing. 

(C. J.).—It is just as we suspected. The 
stems of your plants are affected with canker, 
caused either through growing ill an unsuit¬ 
able soil or too much moisture near the affected 
parts. In your case the cause, if we may 
judge from the specimen of soil attached to 
the roots, is the soil, which is much too light, 
and rich. The woodlice are not the cause of 
the trouble, but at the same time you ought 
to take steps to. clear them out by pouring 
boiling water over them if you can find out 
where they congregate. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

W. V. Cardeuh —1, Cupressus pisifera; 
2, not recognised. 

J. IF.—1, Dictamnus Fraxinella; 2, Sedum 
Sieboldi ; 3, Centrantlius ruber. 

It. J. —1, Campanula lactiflora; 2, 

Francoa ramosa ; 3, Agrostemma coronaria. 

G. It. —1, Campanula glomerata dahurica ; 
2, Galega officinalis alba; 3, Thalictruni 
minus. 

A. L. —1, Francoa sonchifolia ; 2, Stachys 
lanata ; 3, Veronica geutianoides ; 4, Coronilla 
Emeu: s. 

J. J.—1, Campanula grandis; 2, Cam¬ 
panula persicifolia alba; 3, Astrantia major; 
4, Sidalcea Candida. 

,S. It. —1, Lychnis chalcedonica; 2, 

Phacelia campanularia ; 3, Malva moschata 
alba; 4, Monarda didyma. 

G. G. —1, Tradescantia virginiana; 2, 
Limnanthes Douglasi; 3, Polemonium 

coeruleum ; 4, Funkia Sieboldi. 


Trade Notes. 

Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institu¬ 
tion. —We learn that Mr. ^trthur W. Sutton 
lias very generously given £635 4£ per cent. 
War Stock to the Gardeners’ Royal Benevo 
lent Institution to found a pension of £20 a 
year to be named the Arthur W. Sutton 
Pension. 

Chi nch Bulbs. —Several weeks ago a meet¬ 
ing was held by the principal American 
importers of French Bulbs to discuss and give 
their opinions as to the prevailing conditions. 
After considerable discussion it was decided 
to cable 9ie French exporters requesting 
them to so reduce their prices as to meet our 
present -conditions. Up to the present I 
have not learned that a satisfactory reply 
has been received from the French exporters. 
There is no question that large quantities of 
Paper-whites can he soli), and will continue 
to be handled by the growers so long as they 
can do so and make a profit; but if prices on 
Paper-white Narcissi go. up above those of 
the past two or three years there will be 
nothing in it, and the very best thing in the 
world to my mind to do is to cut out the 
orders. If. is doubtful if it is costing any 
more to grow Paper-whites in France this 


season than in the past two seasons, and, so 
far as I am able to understand, no real sound 
reason can be found for this contemplated 
boost in price which France is trying to push 
on to the American buyers. I know quite 
a numbers of growers of Paper-whites who 
handled them in large quantities in the past 
who have either cut them out altogether or 
who have cut down to only a few cases, just 
enough for a little local retail work.— 
“ Horticulture.” 

Messes. Webb and Sons’ Rotal Show 
Award. —Following on their recent success at 
York Gala, Messrs. Webb and Sons, ot 
Stourbridge, were awarded another Gold 
medal for a grand display of Sweet Peas, 
occupying 250 square feet and comprising 
seventy-five distinct varieties, in the horti¬ 
cultural section at the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Show at Derby. Despite the 
drought, tlie flowers looked delightfully 
fresh, were very large, whilst the colours 
were truly excellent. A really charming 
display most tastefully arranged. 

Everyman's Wall Clip, illustrated below, 
is a useful device for training fruit-trees, 
ramblers and climbing plants to walls or 
fences, as well as securing them from damage, 
by means of a soft oval wire clip, having no 
sharp edges to chafe the bark, and which 
pivots oil a nail so that it takes its own bear¬ 



ing from the natural pull of the branch. 
The clips can be kept permanently in use, are 
weatherproof, and will last for a number of 
years. Made in various sizes, they are 
obtainable from all horticultural sundries- 
lnen, ironmongers, etc., or from House and 
Garden Sundries Co.. 10, Eaetcheap, E.C. 

The Seeds Act, 1920 . 

Under tlie Seeds Act, 1920, which comes 
into operation on Aug. 1st next, all tests 
for the purpose of declaration under the 
Act, except in the case of garden seeds, must 
be made either at one of tlie official seed 
testing stations or at a private station 
licensed by the Ministry for that purpose. 
After Aug. 1st, therefore, a declaration 
based on a test, carried out at a noil-licensed 
station will lie illegal. The Ministry has 
already inspected a number of private 
stations for which licences have been asked, 
but will not be able to arrange for further 
inspections free of charge after July 31st. 
1921. Licences will only be issued in cases 
where the Ministry is satisfied that the 
equipment and management of a private 
station are in every way adequate for tlie 
proper carrying out of tests, and then only 
for the purpose of testing seeds required by 
the licensee for his own purchases and sales. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of "The English Flower Carden." 
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Ficus elastica planted j Lissochilus speciosus 443 

out . 440 j Lobelia, scarlet, in 

Flower seedlings ... 441 winter .466 

Fuchsia buds failing Lupins failing .448 

to develop . 456 Oleander not flower- 

Furze, double-blos- | ing .456 

somed . 440 Onion, the Tree ... 456 

Genista tinctoria man- Orchid, a pretty hardy 448 

tica . 440 Ourisia coccinea ... 448 

Geum Mrs. Bradshaw 440 Pansies, Tufted, and 

GLADIOLUS THE drought . 447 1 

BRIDE . 449 ] Pansies, Tufted, for 

Gooseberry sawfly ... 444 room decoration ... 449 
Greenhouse, the ama- Patrinia palmata ... 456 

teur's . 449 1 Pea Senator . 442 1 

Greenhouses, oil fuel Pear tree, bark split- | 

for . 446' ting . 4531 

Hoe, use of the . 442 I Pelargoniums, seedling 

Hollyhocks, diseased 4561 Zonal . 4561 

Iris Thunderbolt ... 440, Peristeria elata .443 

Leaf soil . 456 \ Plants, good dry 

Lettuce .441J weather . 4481 
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Potatoes, early .439 
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rarias .445 
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THE PREMIER ... 443 
Rose, a brilliant ... 443 1 
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Roses, black spots on 443; 
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Early Potatoes. 

jj_ 

“A Scottish Gardener’s notes on early varieties {or March sowing. Now there are 
Potatoes, p. 394, are interesting. It natur- wrinkled varieties quite as hardy and better 

ally follows where a garden has to be run on croppers. Such a thing is but one small 

a paying basis that earliness can be pur- witness to progress, but it illustrates what 
chased at too great a price. But surely the 
writer would not have private gardeners, 
amateurs, and allotment holders forgo an 
early dish because it happens to be rather 
expensive. If my conclusions Are anywhere 
near the mark, all of them are only too de¬ 
lighted when there is any to lift to carry 
them to the kitchen, for towards the end of 
May one is rather tired of old ones, and the 
Jersey produce is not always good. At any 
rate, most enthusiastic gardeners of my 
acquaintance look upon the potting up of a 
iew tubers as one of the first operations of 
the new year, to be followed fry some in 
frames, but so far as I am concerned I fully 
realise there is no profit attending either. 

It is sufficient if the vegetable is early, and 
when once begun there must be no break ; 
consequently, a few find a place on a sheltered 
border, where a rough trellis can be fixed, so 
that protection can be afforded in case of 
frost. I agree with “ A Scottish Gardener ” 
when he says that perhaps soil is the deter¬ 
mining factor rather than climate in regard 
to earliness, and in my opinion it is useless 
to expect a profitable return from early 
Potatoes, unless the soil is duly prepared 
beforehand. For the earliest supplies in the 
open no effort is spared to make the soil 
suitable, burnt refuse and short, light 
manure being freely used. As to 

Varieties, the writer of the notes in 
question favours, as he terms them, the 
obsolete ones. I am no believer in growing 
anything for its name alone, although where 
an old one still pays its place is assured. On 
the other hand, I am convinced that raisers Campanula persicifolia Fleur de Neige. 

would be fewer than they are if they had (See page 447.) 

failed time after time to improve upon the 

stocks from which they work, and, moreover, has been and is still taking place all round, 

if we are to still progress we must not allow and he who does not give a trial to new 

their efforts to pass unnoticed. Take the things is in danger of being left behind, 

contents of the vegetable garden throughout. J To reeve r, old varieties cannot always retain 

1 have just been recalling some of the names their vigour; they deteriorate, and it is 

1 wrote but ten yearsjigo as a foreman, and wasted energy trymg to defeat or delay the 

I find I have very few here now, and as far inevitable. 

as I can remember the crops then were in- The following sorts justify my recommend- 
ferior in many ways. I do not mean their ing them to all who desire a very early crop 

appearance, but refer to earliness, flavour, while still being anxious to avoid being ex- 

and all-round quality. In Peas, for instance, travagant:—Sutton’s Immune Ashleaf is 

«e had to be satisfied with round-seeded quite distinct from the old Myatt’s Ashleaf, 
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and is really a good thing, the tubers’ being 
kidney shaped, and the haulm very dwarf. 
Webb’s Colonist is quite its equal for earli¬ 
ness, and is a remarkable cropper, and for its 
excellent shape and shallow' eyes must find 
favour with exhibitors. Sim’s Victory is an 
improvement upon the old Duke of York. 
For Midlothian Early I have nothing tut 
praise. This season it is doing better than 
ever, the tubers being numerous and very even 
in size. Whatever may be in store for us— 
and I am trying some new seedlings, but as 
they were planted rather late and unsprouted, 
they cannot be judged fairly yet—the fore¬ 
going are an improvement on what we used 
to grow. 

With first early Potatoes quite as much 
as main crops a lot depends on the seed. 
The danger from home saving lies in allow¬ 
ing the tubers to ripen too much before lift¬ 
ing. As the tops lose their freshness I like tc 
get them up and green them ; but the best 
insurance against failure is new seed. The 
price of late years has been high, I admit, 
but so has that of manure, and as a Scotch 
gardener I served under used to say, Scotch- 
grown seed is never dear, because you can 
save in manuring, and I have never found 
any reason to differ from him. J. 


Notes of the Week. 


Antirrhinum Fiery Belt. 

Among the newer Antirrhinums is Fiery 
Belt, one of the many lovely varieties of the 
old-fashioned, but greatly improved, Snap¬ 
dragon. It is well named, as its brilliance is 
striking. A fine crimson may be given as the 
general colour characteristic of this variety. 
It has good spikes with large individual 
blooms, and in large groups is very effective. 

S. Ahnott. 

Feeding Chrysanthemums. 

Plants that are being grown to bear blooms 
for the autumn shows will soon require atten¬ 
tion in the matter of bud-taking. After 
nearly a year’s work it is very disappointing 
to the cultivator to find buds forming pre¬ 
maturely. This, I am afraid, will be the 
case in many instances this year, as the hot 
weather has hardened the wood and brought, 
on the growth rapidly. Fortunately, in very 
hot weather it is possible to feed the plants 
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more liberally than in wet. Directly the 
pots are well tilled with roots feeding should 
be the rule. Extra strong doses are not re¬ 
quired nor advisable, but regular feeding is 
essential, then the free growth will be 
maintained and the flower buds will appear 
on, or near to, their right dates—from 
August 7th to September 8th. Hants. 

Double-blossomed Furze. 

In a selection of flowering shrubs for dry, 
sandy spots this must not be passed over, for 
it is one of the most showy of all in bloom, 
and, as an additional merit, retains its 
beauty a considerable time. When growing 
on some distant knoll it stands forth in the 
sunshine like huge masses of gold, and its 
■drought-resisting qualities enable it to be 
planted in such spots. Cuttings of it put 
into a sheltered border in early autumn will 
strike root, and if put in soon after mid¬ 
summer and protected by a frame they will 
then strike before the winter. 

Delphinium Belladonna. 

This is as charming as any of the more 
imposing kinds. A group of it is quite dis¬ 
tinct from anything else, the flowers of a 
clear and delicate sky-blue colour, while they 
appear through the summer months. It is 
worth having a few plants in the reserve 
bed for cutting from, as the flowers are not 
so closely set upon the stem as in the more 
popular" types. The plant is of compara¬ 
tively dwarf habit, and the clear blue colour 
is brought out by contrast with deep green¬ 
leaved shrubs. While sometimes mere novel¬ 
ties of poor colour are sought for, such 
things as this are overlooked. 

- Everyone likes the perennial Larkspurs, 

and the variety under notice is as charming 
as any of the more imposing kinds. By this 

1 mean the taller varieties, for Belladonna 
is dwarfer than the majority of Delphiniums. 
In colour it is quite distinct, its clear blue 
being admirably brought out by contrast with 
the foliage of the plant. Delphiniums such 
as Belladonna are often overlooked by those 
who have a craze for novelties. W. McG. 

The Indian Bean Tree (Catalpa 
bignonioides), 

native of the eastern United States, is one 
of the most ornamental trees grown in our 
gardens, for not only is it very beautiful when 
in flower, but its large, broadly ovate or 
heart-shaped leaves possess considerable 
decorative value. The Indian Bean tree was 
introduced in 1726, and there are many old 
specimens in the south of England, whilst it 
is very familiar to Londoners, for it is an 
excellent town tree and is found in many 
of the gardens and squares in the metropolis. 
Two particularly old examples are to be 
seen in the garden at Gray’s Inn, whilst there 
are several trees in the courtyard at the 
Houses of Parliament. Under normal con¬ 
ditions in this country it develops with a 
round, spreading head, and may be any 
height between 20 feet and 50 feet. The 
leaves on mature trees are from 6 inches to 
10 inches long and up to 8 inches wide, those 
of vigorous young specimens being much 
larger. The inflorescences appear from the 
points of the current year's shoots, and they 
are in the form of erect, branched panicles 
up to 10 inches high and almost as wide. The 
individual flowers are tubular, each nearly 

2 inches across, white with yellow and purple 
spots, and are followed by pendent 
cylindrical pods which sometimes exceed a 
Foot in length. C. bignonioides succeeds in 
good, loamy, well-drained soil in a sunny 
nosit ion, and is propagated either by seeds or 
liy root cuttings. Cuttings of well-ripened 
wood cut to lengths of 12 inches and inserted 
out of doors in autumn may also be looted. 
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In a young state some attention to pruning 
is necessary to prevent its developing as a 
bush, for instead of a single terminal bud 
being formed at the point of a shoot there 
are usually three buds, and if all are 
allowed to develop height growth suffers. 

D. 

Erigeron speciosus superbus. 

This is a marked improvement upon the 
older E. speciosus, and those who only know 
the latter ought to make a note of the 
broader and equally effective variety. Well- 
established plants will provide a fairly 
lasting show, the flowers continuing through 
June and the greater part of July. Of much 
value for cutting, the stems may be 18 inches 
or more in length, the blooms packing well 
and enduring a long railway journey. For 
massing E. s. superbus can be strongly 
recommended. A Scottish Gardener. 

Antirrhinum Fascination. 

The colour of the flowers of this is diffi¬ 
cult to describe. It may be called, however, 
a delightful shade of rose. It comes vir¬ 
tually true from seeds, and marks the 
great advance made in the Antirrhinum 
within recent years. A good many years 
ago among others who recognised the value 
ol the Snapdragon for the flower-garden was 
Mr. Thomas Hay, now Superintendent at 
Regent’s Park, who made quite a feature of 
the flower in the gardens at Hopetoun of 
which he had charge. Fascination is one oF 
the good varieties raised by Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co. S. Arnott. 

Genista tinctoria mantica. 

At page 404 there appears a note from me 
under the heading of Genista manata. The 
plant was given me by a friend who is an 
acknowledged authority on hardy flowers, so 
that I must have made a mistake in the 
name. It appears to be an early blooming 
form of G. tinctoria, and has now produced 
a second crop of bloom, a fact which increases 
its value, the more especially that the soil in 
which it is growing has been dust-dry for 
two months or more. A plant that will 
throw up two crops of bloom under such cir¬ 
cumstances should be cherished. It yields 
better results without care than many things 
do with careful culture. J. Cornhile. 

Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. 

The note by 11 W. McG.” on page 374 in 
reference to this Geum is timely. Mv experi¬ 
ence is the same. Geum Mrs. Bradshaw is 
often a disappointment, plants remaining for 
a year or two with little or no signs of 
growth, and then, for no apparent reason, 
the outer foliage begins to “ mould ” away 
until it reaches the centre of the plants and 
they collapse. I have examined some ol them 
afterwards, and the strange thing about it is 
that there is little of the root left, just a 
mere brown tuft and no more, leading one to 
suppose they had been attacked by some pest, 
hut I could not trace any. I have mentioned 
the matter to one or two other growers, who 
agree that it cannot be depended upon, one of 
them telling me that he does not now keep 
plants beyond the second year for this reason, 
preferring to raise fresh stock from seed. I 
do not think it is a question of soil, as I have 
tried them in various places, and the results 
are just the same. It is a pity that there 
should be a fault with Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, 
as it is a most persistent bloomer when it 
does well, and the flowers are remarkably 
fine. Leahurst. 

Iris Thunderbolt. 

There are many varieties of the Spanish 
Iris, of which the above is a very handsome 
one. The colour is almost unique among 
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Irises, the standards broad and ol a rich, 
bronzy purple; falls, chestnut brown, with a 
conspicuous yellow blotch. The flowers are 
borne on stout stems, each 2 feet in height. 
The Spanish Irises are extremely useful, as 
they flower a fortnight in advance of the 
English Irises, and, apart from their value 
in the garden, provide excellent material for 
indoor decoration. E. M. 

Romulea Columnae (Trichonema 
Columnae). 

I very rarely see any note in Gardening 
Illustrated on the Romuleas, though 
several varieties are very beautiful and easily 
grown. May I caution any of your readers 
who are thinking of trying them for the first 
time to be a little wary of R. Columme? 
Many years ago I brought home from Corsica 
in the soil with some other plants a few bulbs 
of this variety, and it has become a real weed 
in my rockery. To keep it within bounds 
at all I have from time to time to take out 
the soil to a depth of about 6 inches and 
pass it through a fine sieve to get all the 
bulbs out of it. For all this it is an early 
flowering and delightful little treasure. The 
British form—I believe there is only one 
station for it in England—is, I think, rather 
better than most of the continental forms; 
there is more red in it, and with me the 
foliage is not quite so overwhelming. 

Sittingbourne. C. Prentis. 

Ficus elastica planted out. 

There is a vast difference in the growth of 
Ficus when planted out for the summer and 
when grown in pots. I have put in cuttings 
in March, and by the close of the summer the 
plants were 2 feet high, with such an abund¬ 
ance of roots that they could scarcely be 
crammed into 6-inch pots. The cuttings were 
inserted singly in 2-inch pots, and were, of 
course, placed where bottom heat, was con¬ 
stant. In about a month they were making 
roots, and by the time it was necessary to 
plant them out the soil in the pots was fairly 
well filled with active fibres. They were 
planted out in frames in rich soil, and were 
shaded from hot sun until they came into 
full growth when the lights were removed, 
and during July and August they were fully 
exposed. Early in September they were 
carefully potted and put into a close house. 
I 11 about a month they had made fresh roots, 
and hv the end of the autumn they were well 
established and w>ere disposed of for winter 
decoration. Under this express culture Ihe 
leaves come much larger and deeper in 
colour, and the plants are quite one-vhiid 
larger with a great reduction in labour. 

J. Cornhc.l. 

Saxifraga Cotyledon. 

I find that if this is to flower well and 
show its true decorative worth it should have 
generous culture. There is a vast difference 
between the spikes of bloom produced by 
plants that have had plenty of room and 
th os? produced by clumps that have been 
established several years and have become 
crowded. t T nder the best culture this Saxi- 
fraga cannot equal the variety pvramidalis 
which has such high decorative value,but under 
favourable conditions it is not very inferior 
and it is of easier culture, succeeding well in 
a mixture of loam and leaf soil with a little 
grit. Those who need white flowers for cut¬ 
ting should grow this Saxifraga, the long 
spikes of bloom having a very light, graceful 
appearance. Instead of allowing the plants 
to come into a crowded condition they should 
be divided every other year. A rockerv is 
not absolutely necessary for it. With the 
crowns 18 inches above the ground level it 
will thrive and bloom well. On light soils 
it would probably answer as an edging plant 
where the path is bordered bv bricks or some 
organic material. J- Cornhiel. 
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V EGETABLE S. 

Current work in allotments. 


estimated, and, fortunately, with ordinarily 
good cultivation failures rarely occur. Savoys 
are especially valuable at mid-winter or when 
Broccoli are scarce, and are a good change 
at any time. Being more to be relied upon 
than Broccoli in a hard winter, it is 


Fossibly some allotments received refresh¬ 
ing showers during the recent break in the 
long spell of dry weather. Many allotments, 
however, did not have any of the rain that 
fell, and, as a general result, crops will be 
light and produce scarce during the autumn. 

Late sown Carrots. 

In numerous instances the young seedlings 
of these were plainly visible in the rows the 
first week in June; at the end of the 
month few could be found. In my own 
case I am retaining the few, but intend to 
sow seeds of Turnips in drills between those 
of the Carrots. If the Carrots make a little 
headway they will be pulled and used in a 
small stale, the Turnips then fully occupying 
the ground. Purple and White Milan and 
other suitable varieties should be sown at 
this season. Yellow-fleshed Turnips generally 
do well in the autumn, but be sure that all 
are thinned out while quite small. 

Potatoes. 

In low-lying districts the Potato crops will, 
no doubt, be quite satisfactory; in fairly good 
ground they will be a medium crop; in 
naturally poor and dry soils they will be light 
and the tubers small. The early and mid¬ 
season varieties should be lifted, sorted, and 
stored without delay when the tubers are 
mature. The seed tubers must be carefully- 
picked out and placed forthwith, eyes 
upwards, in" boxes, the latter, while fine 
weather prevails, being left in the open air. 
For purely seed purposes it is a wise plan to 
pick out those more robust-looking plants in 
the quarter, saving the tubers from them and 
not from roots with quite withered haulm, if 
the cultivator can be quite sure that the 
greener and stronger plants are true to name. 

Shallots. 

At one time I did not trouble to grow 
Shallots ; now I do, and I find that they can 
be grown well without entailing much trouble. 
There are some very fine varieties on the 
market now, and I would advise cultivators 
to grow the best and more of them, as, where 
Onions often fail, Shallots rarely disappoint 
in this way. The crop, moreover, is harvested 
at an early date, and the ground is vacant 
and can be quickly prepared for Winter 
Greens. Do not lift the clusters of Shallots 
prematurely ; allow them to ripen thoroughly, 
then, directly they can be raised, without 
pulling, from the soil, harvest them all. 
They may be spread out thinly on wooden 
hurdles, old doors, boards, the thatch on out 
sheds, or old bags, but not on the bare soil. 
Another position for them is in a well- 
'entilated shed. The central bulb from each 
cluster should be separated and stored, either 
for exhibition or for planting out next year. 

Strawberries: rooted runners. 


The new Strawberry bed. 

It will not be necessary to manure the soil, 
but it must lie thoroughly cleaned and deeply- 
dug or trenched two spits deep. When in a 
suitable condition break up the soil as finely 
as possible at least 12 inches deep. Finally 
plant the Strawberries 18 inches apart in rows 
22 inches or 24 inches asunder. Firm the soil 
round the roots and water, then give a light 
surface mulch .if suitable material is avail¬ 
able. 

Endive and winter Lettuces. 

In sheltered parts of the allotment both of 
these valuable salad plants may be grown 
during the winter. Frequently there are 


advisable in many instances to plant more 
of them than hitherto, even should this 
necessitate reduction in the numbers of 
Broccoli put out. They merit a good open 
breadth of ground, and this they ought to 
receive, and not any out-of-the-way spot too 
often thought quite good enough for them. 
Extra large heads are not the-best, nor are 
Savoys much in demand before December; 
consequently, it is not wise to plant early or 
on very rich ground. Tom Thumb or other 
small and early varieties may be planted 
12 inches apart each way, and Early Ulm, 
which forms a close succession and is a very 
good variety, can be put out 15 inches apart 
each way. The same distances may be given 
Dwarf Green Curled, while the late and 
coarser-growing Drumhead, a good form of 



Savoy Perfection. 


failures through sowing the seeds too late. 
Seeds of Endive—the broad-leaved Batavian 
being one of the best—should be sown in 
northern counties about the middle of July, 
and in the southern at the end of the month. 
Sfftds of such good varieties of Lettuce as 
“ All the Year Round ” should be sown, in 
the northern counties late in July, and in the 
southern about. August 12th. It is essential 
to success that the young plants be' well 
established in their winter 1 quarters by the 
first week in October, and that the plants be 
of good size then. Mere seedlings will not 
at the last-named date Ire of much value. If. 
however, the plants are raised too soon, there 
will be loss through many of them bolting. 


which, named Perfection, we figure to-day. 
ought to be in rows 2 feet apart, a distance 
of 18 inches dividing the plants. 

Lettuce. 

It is now necessary to make weekly sowings 
in order to obtain an unbroken supply, choos¬ 
ing a rich soil on a shady border. It is better 
to sow the seed thinly and allow the plants 
to mature in the same position than to trans¬ 
plant the seedlings in hot, dry weather. 
Frequent, waterings are necessary to ensure 
quick growth. 


When the young plants are well rooted they 
must be separated from their parent plants. 
This work, however, must not be done too 
suddenly—that is, if the young ones are rooted 
in the border. First cut off the runner, water 
the plants several times, and at. the end of 
four days or so carefully-lift them with a 
hand-trowel and plant direct into their per¬ 
manent quarters. If the young plants are 
being rooted in flower-pots, sever the runner, 
lift the pots, and place them close together 
on the north side of a hedge or wall, watering 
as required. At the end of a week they may 
be finally planted out. 


Flower seedlings. 

All the young plants of Polyanthuses, Wall¬ 
flowers, Canterbury Bells, etc., must forth¬ 
with be planted in nursery beds at suitable 
distances apart from plant to plant, and no: 
left too long in their seedling quarters to 
become weakly. G. G. B. 


Savoys. 

The value of a good supply of Savoys 
throughout the winter cannot well be over- 


Vegetablej overcrowding. 

Every year one notices that the injunction 
to “ sow thinly ” is honoured more in the 
breach than in the observance, and through 
lack of subsequent thinning-out the plants 
have not enough room to develop, and from 
the very first are at a disadvantage in getting 
enough support from the soil. This season is 
no exception, especially in the matter of 
Peas, Broad Beans, and Runner and French 
Beans, and it is particularly so on many 
allotments, single rows of Peas containing 
enough plants for three rows. Midlander. 
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The use of the hoe. 

The experienced gardener trusts to the hoe 
■when the inexperienced would rely on the 
watering-can. If plants are flagging from an 
apparent lack of water it seems self-evident 
that they must be watered, yet there are many 
reasons why this remedy should not be adopted 
except as a last resource. 

Even in such a dry spell as now being ex¬ 
perienced there is still plenty of water in the 
soil. It is a good rule of gardening that you 
should begin as you intend to go on, therefore 
if once you begin watering during a dry spell 
ou must go on watering, and that means a 
eavy expenditure of labour. When water is 
given it must be given in far larger quantities 
than the inexperienced might think necessary. 
Unless other precautions are taken the effect 
of water on the surface of the soil is such as 
to make the soil dry faster than if no water 
had been given. Therefore it is that the ex¬ 
perienced gardener uses the hoe and thereby 
conserves for the benefit of the growing crop 
the water which still remains in the soil, 
whereas the inexperienced gardener, alarmed, 
at the sight of wilting plants, draws the 
wrong conclusion that there is no water in the 
soil, and, having drawn this conclusion, pro¬ 
ceeds to try to make good a shortage which 
may not exist. 

Once the effect which hoeing has on the 
soil is realised much anxiety and labour will 
be saved. One advantage of hoeing is the 
destruction of weeds, which compete with the 
crop for supplies of water, but a more im¬ 
portant effect of hoeing is to produce on the 
surface a covering of fine grains 6f soil, eaclf 
of which acts somewhat in the way of the 
cork of a bottle, closing up the minute rents 
and fissures in the soil and thereby preventing 
the escape of moisture. This check of the 
escape of moisture has two advantages. It 
prevents the soil drying out so rapidly as 
would be the case if the surface were left 
rough and lumpy, and since for water to 
evaporate it must absorb heat the checking 
of evaporation prevents the undue heating of 
the soil. Therefore at times such as the pre¬ 
sent the Dutch or push hoe should be kept 
going over the ground and a fine tilth 
obtained. Yet another advantage of hoeing 
is that, in consequence of the operation, air 
which is necessary for the growth of the roots 
of plants finds its way into the soil. 

Those who happened to sow French Beans 
iust before the present period of drought will 
have had a good example of the benefit which 
may be secured by hoeing. In some districts 
the drought was preceded by violent rain or 
hail. The hot sun caked the ground and the 
seedlings found the greatest difficulty in 
pushing through the hard crust. Where a 
fine tilth was maintained this difficulty did 
not arise, and the seedlings came through 
without injury. The more the ground is hoed 
in dry weather the less will be the need for 
water. A word of warning is necessary. 
When the ground is wet after heavy rain 
hoeing should not he done, for if it,is, the 
^reading down of the soil mav do more harm 
than the hoe will do good. So soon as it is 
sufficiently drv the hoe should be kept going 
until a fine tilth is obtained. A. G. 

Spinach. 

It is no uncommon thing to find, even in 
gardens where other vegetables are as a 
whole almost up to exhibition form, that 
Spinach is poor and unsatisfactory. In many 
cases this may be traced to the practice, 
which is far too common, of sowing very 
thickly. Some gardeners sow Spinach as 
thickly as they do Mustard and Cress, and 
they never-dream of thinning the seedlings. 
Surprise is expressed at the poorness of the 
leaf and at the quickly-bolting nature of 
Spinach, but grown under such conditions 
bow can it be otherwise? Gardeners who sow 


Spinach in the way referred to would not 
dream of sowing annuals—Shirley Poppies or 
Mignonette, for example—nearly so thickly. 
If they did, and if they did not thin these 
annuals, they would know what to expect, I 
confess that the treatment given to Spinach 
by very good gardeners has on many occa¬ 
sions puzzled me. Were the seedlings 
thinned until they ultimately stood a foot 
apart—grown, of course, on a suitable 
quarter—the leaves would be fleshy and 
robust, and much more appreciated at the 
table than the poor, small, and flaccid leaves 
which are too often sent to the kitchen, only 
to be wasted. A Scottish Gardener. 


Carrots. 

Instead of sowing in April what is con¬ 
sidered sufficient for the winter supply, it, is 
well to reserve part of the seed until early 
July. Growing roots are always more tender, 
and as the carrot is well-nigh hardy, except 
in the coldest countries, this summer sowing 
can remain in the ground throughout the 
winter if a mulch of short manure or half- 
decayed leaf-soil is spread over the quarter 
when hard frost threatens. The variety 
Model, or other approved Short Horn, is the 
best for this mid-season sowing. Ground 
cleared ol early potatoes may not. appeal to 
those advocating rotation of crops, but I 
have had no reas&ti to complain on that score, 
good clean roots always resulting. Moreover, 
the site has been deeply cultivated. The plot 
will not require much preparation, merely 
levelling down and making moderately firm 
previous m to taking out the shallow . drills 
1 foot apart, scattering the seed thinly a 
couple of hours after soaking the said drills. 
This thin sowing will obviate much in the 
way of thinning ol the crop in its early 
stage, deferring it until the roots are large 
enough for use. After sowing cover the seed 
with the feet and rake down evenly, and as 
the seedlings come through an occasional 
dusting of soot and lime late in the evening 
or in the early morning will promote growth 
and prove distasteful to any slugs which 
sometimes molest the tiny plants as they 
come through. J. M. 


Helping the germination of seeds. 

With hardly 1 any rain for the last two 
months the ground is drying out for some 
distance below the surface, and unless 
measures are taken to help forward the 
germination of 6eeds sown at the present time 
growth is likely to be very slow and the plants 
scanty. This applies, among other things, to 
Carrots, Turnips, and Lettuce, as well as the 
latest'sowing of Dwarf Beans. Drills for the 
reception pf all the above should be dra\yn 
late in the afternoon and thoroughly well 
soaked. Then if seed is sown in the morning 
before the sun hakes the surface of the drills, 
germination will not be long delayed, and the 
tiny rootlets will have moist soil about them 
and be able to make rapid headway. 
Sheltered borders, where available, are the 
best for most of these late-sown crops, 
especially in the case of the French Beans, 
which may require a little protection if the 
nights become cold earlier than usual. Occa¬ 
sional frosts at the end of August or begin¬ 
ning of September are not at all relished by 
the Beans, and a little shelter will sometimes 
carry this useful crop right away until 
autumn is well advanced. The advisability 
of a quick growth for early July-sown 
Carrots, Turnips, and Lettuces is always 
recognised, and no plant can come away 
rapidly unless the young roots get a grip of 
a reasonably moist soil. The difficulty in 
some places is to secure the necessary amount 
of water. From where I write drinking 
water is scarce and confined to two village 


pumps, and the ponds available for garden 
purposes are in some instances several 
hundred yards away from the gardens, which 
makes it imperative to limit the quantity 
required. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


Pea Senator. 

In this time of severe drought it is gcotl 
to find something that gives good results. 
Peas generally are a very poor crop in this 
district, and in some cases a failure, but 
Senator has been but little afieeted, and has 
given a good crop with but slight, assistance 
in the way of watering. This Pea was re¬ 
commended to me two years ago by a man 
who needed a plentiful supply all through 
the season, and who had grown many 
varieties. lie said that it was the best Pea 
he had ever grown for his purpose, being so 
reliable. It is certainly a dry-season Pea, 
for not only has it cropped well, but it has 
been succulent and of good flavour. It runs 
from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, and nearly 
all the shoots are double podded. Although 
owing to the great heat the pods were some¬ 
what bleached, and one would have concluded 
that the Peas were tough, they were, on the 
contrary, as tender and full-flavoured as could 
lie desired. I do think that this is a valuable 
Pea for light soils, which quickly feel the 
effects of heat and drought. I should think 
that it ought to be a good field Pea. 

Byfleet, Surrey. J. Corn hilt.. 


Tomatoes in poor condition. 

Would you be good enough to let me know 
what is the matter with my Tomato plants? 
The plants look thoroughly healthy and are 
growing well, but the blossoms do not open, 
the stalks turn yellow, and the flowers fall off. 
The plants are in my conservatory and grow 
in boxes. I keep them well watered with rain 
water, and under exactly similar circum¬ 
stances the plants last year did excellently. 
I should be glad if you would let me know 
what, to do. H. P. D. 

[The plants may be in a too vigorous condi¬ 
tion. or it may be that the temperature of the 
conservatory has during the past few weeks 
fallen to a low point, especially at night. 
This, coupled with the fact of keeping the 
roots abundantly supplied with water, would 
bring about the trouble complained of. 
Afford water in moderation or just sufficient 
to prevent the plants from taking harm or 
flagging, when, we think, you will have no 
further cause for complaint.] 


Leeks 

which were planted early in May should lie 
given liberal supplies of manure water at the 
roots. Keep the soil stirred between the rows 
and draw a little fine soil up to the stems as 
it becomes necessary. Plant for spring use :,s 
ground becomes vacant until the full quantity 
has been put out. 


The inspection of growing crops 
of Potatoes. 

Applications are now being received by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries from 
growers who desire to avail themselves of the 
Ministry’s system of inspection of growing 
crops of Potatoes of varieties approved by the 
Ministry as immune from Wart Disease. The 
object of the scheme is to ensure a supply of 
seed Potatoes of those varieties pure and free 
from “ rogues ” for planting generally anil 
especially in Wart Disease infected areas 
wherein only certified seed is allowed to be 
planted. Growers who have not already 
applied should communicate with the Secre¬ 
tary. Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Whitehall Place, S.W. 1, as soon as possible. 
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Roses at Holland House. 

These are always" to the fore at Holland 
House, and several well-known growers 
staged handsome groups. Messrs. Walter 
Easlea and Sons arranged their group in 
three bays, rising to a background in which 
Golden Emblem was prominent. The centre 
was filled with Prince of Wales and Mine. 
Soupert. Mrs. Wemyss Quinn and Mrs. 
H. D. Greene were specially worthy of note. 


B. R. Cant and Sons had a pretty exhibit in 
which specimen blooms and baskets of Queen 
Alexandra and Padre merged into a back¬ 
ground of various Rambler Roses. Messrs. 
W. Paul and Son made a background of pot- 
grown trained Ramblers, in front of which 
they arranged stands of Polyantha Roses 
and baskets of Hybrid Tea Roses, including 
their novelty Florence, a rather loose silvery- 
pink flower. Messrs. Paul and Son had a 
ground group of their attractive novelty, 
Dresden China, pot-grown. Elisha J. Hicks 
brought boxes of specimen blooms, with 
which he associated baskets of Covent 
Garden, Charles Shea, Avoca, and Lady 
Hillingdon, with arches of Excelsa. Dicksons, 
of Hawlmark fame, used Sunstar in baskets 
among many other fine Roses, including 
Lady Incliiquin, Clara Curtis, and the rich 
crimson Elizabeth Cullen, whilst Los Angeles 
over a carpet of Maidenhair Ferns was shown 
with great success by Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co. Messrs. Cutbush associated their 
exhibit of Roses with Carnations, Maples, 
and Hydrangeas. Messrs. Laxton, of Bed¬ 
ford. arranged a showy background of Roses 
as a setting for an exhibit of Strawberries 
and branches of Red Currants. 


Rosa lucens var. The Premier. 

This, when shown by Messrs. Paul and Son, 
f heshunt, before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on June 22nd, 


was given an award of merit. It is said to be 
a hybrid between the Chinese Rosa lucens and 
a variety not yet in commerce. It is of a 
rambling habit of growth, and as shown is 
very free flowering. On some of the clusters 
we counted over three dozen blooms, the arch¬ 
ing growths bent down with the trusses of 
flower well set off by the shining green 
leafage. The individual blooms are each 
about 2 inches in width, semi-double, blush- 
white in colour, with a central cluster of 


golden stamens. It certainly promises to be 
a very useful Rose, being a distinct break¬ 
away from present-day varieties. 

A brilliant rose—Red Letter Day. 

I have been greatly impressed of late with 
the delightful qualities of this charming 
Rose, the flowers of which develop the richest 
colour of any Rose known. Although the 
flowers are only semi-double, their rich 
velvety-crimson colour renders them striking. 
The petals being slightly reflexed disclose 
a central group of red-brown stamens, which 
lend additional charm to this exquisite 
flower. The blooms do not fade in the sun 
in the slightest degree—a valuable asset. 
Although planted near hundreds of first-rate 
Roses its brilliant flowers are very con¬ 
spicuous. E. M. 


Black spots on Roses. 

(F. W. D.).—Your Roses have been 
attacked by the fungus known as black spot. 
You ought to remove your plants in the 
coming autumn, giving them, if you can, a 
fresh position or a little fresh soil about their 
roots if you replant in the same place. Any 
of the old surface soil should be destroyed, if 
possible, by fire. A spraying next season 
before the disease shows itself with Bordeaux 
mixture would allay the attack if it did not 
actually stop it. All primings and dead 
foliage should be burned. 


Lissochilus speciosus. 

I recently saw thiB Orchid in bloom, and it 
is of interest to record the fact, for it is a 
fine species now rarely met with. It was 
originally introduced by Mr. Griffin, of 
South Lambeth, with whom it flowered in 
1821, and it is the original species of the 
genus. L. speciosus is widely diffused in 
South Africa. The flowers are each about 
2 inches in diameter, the sepals light green, 
the petals bright yellow, while the lip is 
also yellow, the side lobes being suffused with 
purple. There is a number of other Lisso¬ 
chilus, such as giganteus, Krebsii, Mahoni, 
roseus, etc. The genus is a terrestrial one, 
and in consequence requires a little different 
treatment from the majority of Orchids, 
When the plants begin to grow the roots 
should be repotted in a mixture of loam and 
peat, with a moderate sprinkling of crushed 
crocks. Good drainage is essential, and when 
repotting the base of the new growths should 
be just covered with soil. During the grow¬ 
ing season arrange the plants in a light 
position of the warm house, and while grow¬ 
ing freely afford plenty oi water at the root. 
When the leaves show signs of maturity the 
supply is gradually lessened, and when the 
plants have gone to rest water is almost 
entirely withheld. B 

Coelogyne speciosa. 

At this season the quaint Coelogyne 
speciosa is often in flower, and although 
it is not so largely grown as 0. 
cristata, it is nevertheless worth a place 
in collections where Orchids in general are 
grown. The scapes are rather short, but they 
bear one or two large tawny flowers, which 
have a yellow lip marked with brown. This 
remarkable Coelogyne was found by Blum&, a 
Dutch botanist, in Java more than a hundred 
years ago, and it was first introduced to 
this country in 1846 by the famous collector, 
T. Lobb. There is a variety major which has 
larger and more brightly coloured flowers. 
C. speciosa should be grown in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature, say from 50 to 55° 
Fahr., and kept shaded from strong sunlight. 
When a plant needs repotting, peat, partly 
decayed leaves, and sphagnum moss in equal 
parts should be used, and the pots or pans 
must be filled to one-third of their depth with 
drainage. Such work ought to be done a few 
weeks after the flower spikes are removed, 
and until root action is evident the soil must 
not be kept too wet or the roots will decay. 
When giving water care should be taken to 
prevent any moisture settling in the centre of 
the new growth, neglect of this often causing 
the loss of flower spikes, and ultimately the 
new shoot. While in a state of activity 
copious supplies of water are necessary, but 
when the new pseudo-bulbs are fully developed 
the supply should be lessened, although 
enough must be given to prevent the bulbs 
shrivelling. 4 G. R. 


Peristeria elata. 

This, the weLl-known Dove Orchid, is now in 
flower, and, owing to the length of the spikes 
on strong plants, will continue in bloom over 
a long period. The flowers are entirely white, 
the lip and column forming a striking and 
beautiful resemblance to a dove. It is an 
Orchid that must be very liberally treated to 
get good results, and the compost may be 
similar to that used for the stronger-growing 
Phaiuses or Cymbidiums. During the season 
of growth the plants must be freely watered 
•and the foliage kept clean by sponging or 
syringing. 
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PESTS. 

The Earwig. 

Gardeners regard this insect as their great 
enemy, especially among Dahlias and later in 
the season among Peach and Nectarine 
trees. We have it on the authority of a 
Cambridge scientist that it is not such a 
mischievous creature as we have depicted, and 
while acknowledging that it spoils a leading 
shoot and flower bud here and there, the 
number of aphides and other depredators that 
infest this favourite plant the earwig devours 
with gusto. It is to be feared that this 
scientist has not, from a gardening point, 
traced its antecedents, or he would have 
found that it is not a friend to the gardener. 
If left alone on the Peach wall out of doors, 
while the fruit is ripening, irreparable 
damage is soon done by boring into the finest 
specimens and spoiling them for the dessert 
or exhibition. Scale is another insect that 
is destroyed by the earwig, this scientist 
asserts, as well as thrips and coccids, which 
last attack our red, white, and black 
Currants. If this enemy, as we think, has 
all these good points in its favour the sooner 
we stay our hand in destroying it the better. 
The gardener, however, will require further 
proof i hat this insect is a friend and not a 
foe. The article also denies the common 
belief that it will find its way with serious 
consequences into the ears of people. This 
assertion, too, will take a deal of contradict¬ 
ing by many of the old school, many an old 
cottager refusing to have any sort of a climb¬ 
ing plant against his dwelling, living in dread 
of them in case one should by chance find its 
way into the bedroom. It is to be hoped 
further enlightenment will be forthcoming 
as to the merits or demerits of this insect. 

J. Mayne. 

The Shot-hole fungus. 

Would you be good enough to inform me 
what disease the enclosed Peach leaves have ? 
They get brown spots, and shortly after fall 
off the trees. It is spreading very rapidly 
all over them. It is attacking Nectarines as 
well. J. A. 

[The Peach leaves you send have been 
attacked by one of the shot-hole fungi 
(Cercospora circumcissa), a common pest in 
orchard houses. Pick off and burn the 
affected leaves, collecting and burning all the 
leaves when they fall. It would also be well 
before the trees start into growth next spring 
to remove the surface soil to the depth of 
an inch so as to be sure that no spores are 
left in the soil. As soon as the young leaves 
begin to expand spray the trees with an 
ammoniacal solution of carbonate of copper 
made as follows:—Take 1 oz. of carbonate of 
copper, and make it into a thin paste with 
a little water, then add one and a half pints 
of the strongest ammonia to it slowly. When 
all the copper carbonate is dissolved a deep 
blue, clear liquid should result. This 
should be diluted with 9 gallons of water, 
when it is ready for use. Spray three times, 
or oftener, if necessary, at intervals of a 
week. ] 

The Cabbage moth. 

Among the numerous pests which harass 
the gardener there are few which make their 
presence so quickly felt as the Cabbage 
moth. Promising breadths of Brassicas are 
speedily disfigured, the plants collapse, and 
the crop is ruined. It is a curious but well- 
known fact that this moth—known to 
entomologists as Mamestra Brassies:—is 
very much more prevalent in certain years 
than in others. This may be accounted for 
by the suitability, or the reverse, of the 
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season in respect of weather which is favour¬ 
able for the moth. The insect deposits its 
eggs on the leaves of ttie plants, and from 
these the caterpillars emerge. My observa¬ 
tion leads me to the conclusion that the eggs 
hatch in about a week—some a little earlier, 
others.a trifle later according to the weather 
and, in some degree, to the exposure of the 
plant. Many appear to be under the im¬ 
pression that the common white butterfly is 
the parent of these caterpillars, hut this is 
wrong. Mamestra Brassicse is semi¬ 
nocturnal in its habits, and is on the wing 
at dusk, lying up during the day upon tree- 
trunks or in the posts of old fences and in 
smilar places. This insect has wings of a 
darkish grey merging into black, while it 
may further be distinguished by its hairy 
legs. While its depredations include damage 
to the Brassica family in general, such does 
not sum up the measure of its iniquity, for 
Radishes, Lettuces, Turnips, and even the 
strongly flavoured Marigolds and Tobacco 
plants are not infrequently attacked. In 
this connection it may be interesting to state 
that observation goes to show that the larvae 
vary in colour according to the food of which 
they partake. Thus, upon Cabbages they 
remain green, upon Radishes they are of a 
greyish-green colour, and upon Marigolds 
they may be almost black—at least upon 
the under-portions of their bodies. To get 
rid of them is no easy matter, but as 
prevention is better than cure plants which 
are liable to be affected ought to be made 
so nauseous at planting-time that the fly 
will give them a wide berth. Many specifics 
will suggest themselves to those interested, 
but it may be said that dusting with gas- 
lime which has been well weathered is as 
good as anything. Handpicking will clear 
out incipient attacks, and chrysalides ought 
to be relentlessly destroyed during the 
winter. These are very often found upon the 
surface of the infected quarter prior to 
digging, but more frequently they are un¬ 
earthed when the ground is being turned 
over. Poultry, it may be added, will do 
much to assist in the work when it is safe 
to give them 0#e run of the garden in winter. 

W. McG. 


Gooseberry sawfly.' 

In my North London garden and all about 
that district there has been a terrible plague 
of this fly this year, some of the bushes 
having been eaten to ribbons during my 
absence from home. This was the result of 
the first attack, which ended about the 
beginning of June. The flies from the grubs 
which did this mischief emerged a few weeks 
later, when I again found lots of eggs on 
the undersides of the leaves of the bushes, 
which had not been so badly mauled, owing 
to my having had time to clear them pretty 
well before leaving home. These quickly 
hatched, and attack No. 2 is in progress, a 
double attack—sawfly and gooseberries on the 
one hand, and gardener and sawfly on the 
other. I have destroyed many thousands of 
eggs and young larvie by hand-picking, as it 
seems undesirable to spray while the fruit 
is hanging, nearly ripe, and if the hand¬ 
picking is done while the larvre are quite 
young the attack may lie broken. As soon as 
the fruit is gathered the bushes will have a 
thorough spraying. Any larvie that sur¬ 
vive will pupate about the end of the month, 
and the third attack will come off about the 
middle of August. If this attack is vigorously 
met and spraying thoroughly carried out two 
or three times in succession we may have 
some cause for hoping for some immunity 
next year, but it is advisable to .rake off and 
burn or bury deeply the top inch or two of 
soil under the bushes after the leaves have 
fallen in order to destroy any pup® there 
may be. ' " W. O 
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Chrysanthemums. 


Cultural notes. 

Now that the plants are all in the pots in 
which they are to flower, except perhaps the 
latest batch that is to give us the last crop 
of bloom, provision must be made for get¬ 
ting them into their summer quarters with¬ 
out delay. Usually at potting time they are 
stood close together in a sheltered corner 
until all are potted. By that time the 
forwardest will have become nicely estab¬ 
lished in the large pots, and will be ready 
to undergo the usual routine of summer 
management. Where several hundred plants 
are cultivated for the production of large 
blooms and a large batch for cutting from 
in addition to a goodly number for providing 
late flowers, a large space must be provided 
for them during their summer season. The 
best site should be set apart for those plants 
that are to produce blooms for exhibition, 
as plants that are immature in growth can¬ 
not produce the best flowers. If the growth 
of the plants at the end of September has been 
gross during the summer, with large leaves 
and thick, fleshy stems, devoid of woody tissue, 
it is clear that the requirements of the plains 
have not been all that were necessary during 
the growing season. A too liberal use of 
manure in the potting soil and loose potting 
may have much to do with this state of things, 
but an unsuitable position for growth during 
the summer may have even more to dc with 
the unsatisfactory condition plants are found 
in at the time stated. A position sheltered 
from the south-west and in the full blaze 
of the midday sun, and as long as it can be 
obtained during other parts of the day, is 
the best that can be chosen for the plants. 
Here, with plenty of space, the growth 
matures as it proceeds. The best position 
of all is beside paths near to the water supply, 
where abundance of light is assured, and the 
plants, standing on boards, or tiles, are 
convenient for attention and handy to-water. 
Provision must be made to secure the tall- 
growing varieties against breakage. For these 
that grow to a great height, two wires fixed 
to stout posts, if the line is a long one, will 
be required. To these wires the stakes in the 
pots should be made fast. Some cultivators 
tie the three branches loosely to one stake 
thrust into the pot. It is a much better plan, 
however, to tie the centre branch of the three 
to this stake and make the remaining two fast 
to temporary small stakes tied to the wires 
In this way all the shoots of branches are 
spread evenly out and given an equal amount 
of space, so that the leaves of one shoot do 
not overlie those of its neighbour. By this 
means the development of the leaves will lie 
perfect, and they will not be so liable to 
attacks of mildew as they are when huddled 
together. Where the plants are of necessity 
placed in parallel rows in one block, they 
must be so arranged that the shade thrown 
from one plant does not affect the next plant. 
Where possible under such conditions the 
rows should run east and west and be at 
least 5 feet apart. The plants should be 
rigidly restricted to the number of shoots 
allowed, which usually is three. A few culti 
vators confine many of their plants to one 
stem only. A well-managed plant will pro¬ 
duce three blooms as good as one. A single 
stemmed plant allows no margin whatever 
for injury. All side shoots ought to be re¬ 
moved as fast as they appear. It is useless 
waste of energy to allow these surplus 
growths to remain until they are several 
inches long and then remove them. Any 
plants that exhibit a tendency to paleness in 
the foliage directly after potting ought to be 
kept rather dry at the roots for a time. 
Syringe the foliage twice daily. Care nmsi 
also be taken that insects do not appear. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

Growing Tuberoses. 

(Reply to “ Amateur.") 


The culture of Tuberoses is very simple, 
and yet, even when good bulbs are pro¬ 
cured, they are often a failure at the hands 
of amateur growers. Without well-ripened 
and heavy bulbs, no culture, however good, 
will produce satisfactory results. When 
received, the bulbs must be thinly spread 
out in a cool, dry store, especially if they 
have to be kept for late work. The earliest 


batch should be potted in a size only just 
large enough to take them easily, and allow 
of a little fine soil being placed around them 
—this because it will be necessary to push 
them into growth almost at once. It is 
usually the least satisfactory lot. Placed 
over a moderate heat the top growth soon 
begins to show, and the young leaves may 
grow about 4 inches high before giving a 
shift into 5-inch pots, these being quite large 
enough for forced bulbs. The roots will 
probably not have made much progress. If 
they have, so much the better, of course, 
as the spikes will ultimately be stronger. 
Water sparingly at the root and keep the 
atmosphere very moist and warm. For those 
required later, a better plan is to pot at 
once into the flowering size, and stand the 
pots in a cool, dry house or shed, watering 


them once, allowing them to get a little dry, 
and then covering the pots with ashes. A 
single potting may be made to supply plants 
for forcing over a considerable season, as 
they may be drawn out as required, and 
will be making root in the meantime. The 
latest batch must be kept out of the soil 
as long as possible, and when seen to be 
starting to grow, potted and brought on as 


slowly as possible in a cool house. In every 
case it is of the utmost importance that the 
atmosphere be kept moist and the plants 
looked over for insects occasionally. It is 
best to keep them out of fruit-houses if 
possible, for no plant that is grown is more 
liable to be infested by red spider. This 
pest is sure to attack the young foliage. Tf 
not taken in hand at once it will rapidly 
overrun the entire plant and prove an in¬ 
tolerable nuisance in the houses. The only 
thing to be done is to prevent the pest from 
spreading when it is first noticed. This is 
done by frequently syringing the plants with 
soft water and vaporising the house as often 
as convenient. The foliage is so tender that 
sponging, unless very carefully done, leads 
to damage. 

The bulbs are usually furnished with a 


lot of small offsets, and these should be 
picked or cut off before potting, as if left 
they grow up all around the main stem and 
rob it of nutriment, often to the extent of 
preventing the main stem from developing, 
when the plant is, of course, useless. Owing 
to the amount of water the plants require, 
drainage should have special attention, and 
the crocks may be covered with a little rough 
leaf-mould, Moss, or other material. They 
grow freely enough in a mixture of light 
sandy loam, well-decayed liorse-manure, and 
leaf-mould, with a good sprinkling of silver 
sand. A little of the sand- may' with 
advantage be placed around the base of the 
bulbs, and the soil should be finished with 
the top of the latter well out of it. 

For indoor decoration and grouping in the 
conservatory it is often an advantage to have 
plants in the smallest possible sized pots. 
The spikes will not be so fine in these, but 
they will be very useful if the soil is kept 
moist from the time it is filled with roots 
and these are well fed from the surface. 
Any good manure will do for this purpose, 
occasional waterings with soot-water being 
helpful to the foliage. 


Primulas and Cinerarias. 

Seedlings of these should be potted into 
4-inch pots in a compost consisting of equal 
parts loam, leaf-mould, manure from a spent 
mushroom bed. and silver sand. Stand the 
newly-potted plants in a cold frame facing 
north on a bed of ashes. Failing this, they 
should be shaded by mats or tiffany. Prick- 
out info boxes seedlings of later sowings and 
treat them as recommended above, seeing to 
it that they are never allowed to suffer from 
drought and that aphis does not attack them. 


Watering. 

This has been the waterpot year and has 
entailed considerable trouble on the part of 
those who have greenhouses and plants in pots 
in the open. In many quarters it has in¬ 
volved watering every day ; in some instances, 
for plants in pots standing in the open, like 
Chrysanthemums and hard-wooded subjects 
as represented by Azaleas, even twice daily. 
With some it has meant watering first thing 
in the morning and last thing at night, and 
has put the enthusiasm of many to the test, 
as it is a duty which cannot be deferred 
without the gravest results following. 

One sometimes hears the expression, “ I 
don’t believe watering does much good,” but 
there cannot be two opinions in a season like 
the present when day after day plants have 
been exposed to fierce sun. Watering is need¬ 
ful at such times to keep plants alive, but :f 
at all possible it ought to be done at night, 
otherwise evaporation follows, and much 
labour is brought to nought. 

In my own case, it has meant hours carry¬ 
ing water after business, and it has been the 
only wav to secure crops of early Peas, Broad 
Beans, "as well as Sweet Peas and border 
flowers. Many of us have been in the same 
position in regard to obtaining manure. We 
have not been able to give the liberal 
quantities to our vegetables as we used to do, 
owing to scarcity and high price, consequently 
the drought has exacted its toll, and has left 
no option but to water as much as possible. 
In these days of scorching heat, we appreciate 
more than ever the advantage of shady 
borders, where for part of the day the plants 
have a chance of recuperating, aided by the 
water we are giving. Let us hope that we 
shall not be unduly restricted in our supplies 
through service pipes, should the drought be 
prolonged much longer. Rain would be most 
welcome, and I do not think it was ever 
longed for so much as it is now. The cry- 
on all hands amongst gardeners is, " Oh for 
a week’s rain ’ ” Midlander. 



Tuberose The Pearl. 
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FERNS. 


Native Ferns. 

In the form of big specimens carrying from 
one to two hundred robust fronds, eacli 3 feet 
or more in length, the common Male Fern 
is quite a different thing from the poor, half- 
starved specimens that may frequently be seen 
in villa gardens. These plants are, in a 
general way, purchased from men who collect 
them in localities where they abound, and 
their abiding-place in cultivation is usually 
in the shrubbery which forms a feature in the 
majority of small gardens, and where thej 
have to live in company with Laurels and 
other moisture-robbing things. Growing 
under conditions the very reverse of what is 
natural to the Fern family, they can never 
attain sufficiently large proportions to show 
their true decorative worth. I have several 
specimens of this Fern which I should be very 
sorry to lose. They have been in position 
ten years or more, and have had full room for 
development, with plenty of food. They carry 
between one and two hundred fronds, each 
4 feet in length, and therefore represent this 
native Fern in its highest development. 
These plants are not favoured in the way of 
shade, which Ferns are supposed to need, but 
get the full force of the sun during the greater 
portion of the day. Their development is, 
therefore, due to a free root-run in congenial 
soil and space for unrestricted growth. The 
common Male Fern is quite as worthy of care 
as many other things which get careful culture 
in gardens, and its hardy, vigorous, enduring 
nature renders it of great value for botli large 
and small gardens. 

I am much troubled with the Gout weed, 
which has established itself so thoroughly in 
some places that I can never hope to eradicate 
it. The water-main does not come near me, 
so that I have to depend on wells, which, ol 
course, makes watering much more laborious 
than when the hose can be used. I cannot, 
however, complain, for although these wells 
are only about 10 feet deep they furnish an 
abundant, supply of water, which even in the 
prolonged drought now experienced shows no 
signs of diminution. In time various weeds, 
including the Gout weed, took possession of 
the sloping side, and, in spite of several 
attempts to destroy it, another crop appeared. 
It occurred to me that by planting the Male 
Fern thickly I might smother it, for this 
Fern is of such a vigorous nature that only 
very strong rooting shrubs and trees can check 
its growth. This was done about five years 
ago, and although the weed pushes up, to a 
certain extent, in spring, by this time of 
year the exuberant Fern growtli smothers it. 
So that what was an unsightly weedy spot 
now forms a pleasant feature from May to 
November, and I may mention that it is 
exposed to the full force of the sun during 
the greater portion of the day. There are 
in cultivation more than one hundred 
varieties of the 
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fronds are broad and long, slightly crenu- 
lated, and exhibit a depth of verdure which 
very few garden fine-leaved plants can rival. 
In this condition the common Harts-tongue 
Fern is very handsome. Although it will bear 
a considerable amount of sun without suffer¬ 
ing, it is only seen at its best where it gets 
little or no sun. This Fern might be made use¬ 
ful grown in pots for the embellishment of 
corridors, entrance halls, and similar places 
which are liable to draughts of cold air and 
where frost may penetrate occasionally, and 
where most fine-leaved plants would remain 
healthy. The plants should be grown in the 
open in a cool, shady place during the 
summer. The 

Common Polypody is in one respect 
totally different from other members of the 
Fern family. It disdains the shelter and 
moisture which are more or less necessary to 
the welfare of Ferns generally, and is in¬ 
variably found growing naturally when in 
the full sun and where the soil is poor. This 
Fern really has wonderful powers of resis¬ 
tance. It appeared some years ago on the 
front wall of a lean-to greenhouse fronting 
south, and has gradually spread over a portion 
of the wall, which sometimes becomes so hot 
that one can hardly bear the hand on it. 
It is a mystery how it lives under such con¬ 
ditions. It is a fine thing for clothing a 
bank, and is capable of making a fine effect 
when placed where the conditions are 
favourable to its well-being. I once saw it 
used in a way that showed its true character. 
A wide, sloping piece of ground was covered 
with thousands of plants, and the effect was 
very good. This Fein and its varieties, cam- 
bricum, cambricum cristatum, and elegant- 
issimum, are not so much used as they should 
be. They resist drought in an exceptional 
manner, and once established they flourish 
with a minimum of care! I am very partial 
to 

Lastrea dilatata ; it is of elegant growth, 
quite distinct, and well worthy of a place in 
the fernery. J. Cornhill. 


Harts-tongue Ferns. 

There are two varieties of the Harts- 
tongue Fern which need age and good cul¬ 
ture to develop their true character. In the 
earlier stages of growth the variety named 
projectum is almost identical with the typical 
form, the fronds being rather broader at the 
base and more pointed in the upper portion. 
This year for the first time it has revealed 
its true character. The larger fronds are 
terminated by a cluster of miniature fronds, 
which gives this Fern a quaint appearance; 
the fronds are intensely green and slightly 
orenulated. It is certainly a handsome 
variety when its characteristics are fully 
developed. The variety laceratum is also 
dependent on good culture. Iu poor soil it 
looks like an inferior or half-starved form of 
the common Harts-tongue, but with liberal 
treatment it forms long fronds, which are 
deeply lacerated, and is quite a handsome 
Fern. The Harts-tongue Ferns love rich food ; 
a top-dressing of manure is better than any¬ 
thing. If'your Fern-growing readers will 
practise high culture for these Ferns they 
will be surprised and gratified. 

J. Corxhii.l. 


Oil fuel for greenhouses. 

I quite expected to see some oil fuel appara¬ 
tus put on the market during the recent 
coal strike, but I have failed to notice any. 
If any reader knows of the most efficient oil 
stove T should be grateful to know of if 
should Hie necessity ever arise for its use. 

StJRREYITE. 
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BEES. 


Towards the end of July we must begin to 
think about removing all crates from the hives, 
not only because plenty of honey is wanted for 
our store cupboard, but also because their 
removal compels the bees to gather nectar and 
store the resulting honey in the brood chamber 
for their winter use. At the slightest sign 
of shortage of nectar the bees will commence 
to take honey down from the crates and into 
the honey cells of the brood frames. It is 
better, therefore, to take the crates away too 
early than too late. 

I have found the honey gathered during 
this sultry weather to lie very thick. This is 
due to the shortage of water, from which bees 
are suffering as much as we mortals are. I 
have never quite understood bees in this 
matter of water. During this still prevailing 
drought I have had a tray of water, with 
floating sticks or plenty of sand in it, placed 
in the vicinity of my hives. Never once, how¬ 
ever, have I found a bee drinking from it. 
In my adjacent garden 1 have frequently 
noticed bees in the early morning flying 
among the cabbages and making their wav- 
down to the junction of the leaves with the 
stalk, where a little moisture has collected. 

It would be a good plan to re-queen a stock 
of British bees at present healthy and having 
a queen of two years of age. Many bee-keepers 
would not remove such a queen, but leave her 
for another season. I find it is a generally 
held opinion among owners of British stocks 
that re-queening will keep off Isle of Wight 
disease. The most likely time for bees to 
disclose the presence of this disease, hitherto 
latent, is just after taking off the surplus 
honey. Such a time, therefore, is the most 
favourable for re-queening. 

I have noticed how troublesome the ordinary 
flies have been to bees during this tropical 
heat at the entrance to the hives. Possiblv 
fhe flies have been attracted by the unusually 
strong scent of honey which the high tempera¬ 
ture has caused to be thrown out at the 
entrance. At any rate, the flies have been 
most irritating to the sentry bees, and it has 
almost seemed as if the temper of the stock 
generally has been affected for the worse. 

I still fail to read of any novelty intro¬ 
duced into the honey department of horti¬ 
cultural shows. We still have the Honey 
Trophy with its 100 lb. of honey and its tens 
of square feet of mirrors, but what the actual 
usefulness of this is to the cause of apicul¬ 
ture I have not yet been able to discover. I 
wonder how long it will be before prizes are 
offered for the best-kept hive or apiary. We 
amateurs are implored to keep our hives, 
inside and out, scrupulously clean. We are 
told by book and expert to let the surround¬ 
ings of our hives be tidy and open. Hives, 
too, all authorities insist, must be well and 
suitably painted; but what encouragement 
do we get ? I have known of more than one 
apiary from which there go forth into shows 
and into shops many pounds of both extracted 
and section honey. But what of the apiary ? 
Personally, I would not touch any honey from 
these, and I should certainly be thoroughly 
ashamed to keep my bees under such imperfect 
and even dirty conditions. In my mind at 
the present time is a dealer in bees whose 
collection of hives resembles the backyard of 
a general dealer in anything of wood or iron 
which no one else will harbour. Damp, dirt, 
untidiness, inside and outside the hives, have 
their own way unimpeded—nay, even en¬ 
couraged. I am quite convinced that an en¬ 
terprising departure from the usual schedule 
of a honey show would be that of including 
prizes for the conditions under which honey 
is produced in the apiary. Delete the Honey 
Trophy prize, and substitute prizes for the 
best-kept hive or apiarv. B. R. H. 

Original ft cm 


Harts-tongue Fern, and some are very 
beautiful when in their best form, but 
the typical form is a fine thing when in 
the enjoyment, of ideal conditions. This 
Fern rejoices in a liberal application of dung 
—not mixed with the soil, but in the form of 
a top-dressing applied in the winter so that 
the roots have the benefit of it when 
growth begins. The difference between well- 
nourished plants and those growing in rather 
poor soil is very great—in fact, high feeding 
converts this native Fern into a plant of high 
decorative worth. One needs to see a speci¬ 
men with about a hundred fronds that lias 
been highly fed and that has had room to 
develop in congenial conditions to be able 
to appreciate the decorative value of this 
hardy Fern. Under ideal conditions the 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Tufted Pansies and drought. 


Those who omitted to propagate sufficient 
plants of Tufted Pansies last autumn, and 
have had to depend on old stock left in the 
borders, have realised that the plants of the 


abundant bloomers by preventing tlieir out¬ 
put for a few weeks by pinching off all buds, 
by mulching about the roots with old manure 
or leafmould, by attention to watering, and 


jun., Haarlem, given an award of merit. It 
is of a clear, rich yellow colour, the flowers, 
as may be seen by the illustration, of large 
size, the segments bread and rounded in form. 


Campanula persicifolia Fleur de 
Neige. 

This (see page 439) is a fine double form of 
the Peach leaved Bellflower (Campanula per¬ 
sicifolia). The flowers are pure white, and, as 



Cottage Tulip Aretbusa. 


latter have their limitations in a season like 
the present. Whilst young plants for the 
most part have survived the ordeal of 
drought, old clumps have dwindled away in 
a wholesale fashion in many quarters. It 
proves that, although in years when rain falls 
with greater freedom Tufted Pansies will 
continue to bloom, it is unwise to be placed 
in the position to rely on them. In view of 
the propagating time in autumn, it is well 
to remember that one can do much for these 


generally encouraging the throwing-up of 
shoots which will supply plenty of cuttings 
by September. Midlander. 


Tulip Arethusa. 

This, belonging to the Cottage Tulip 
section, was, when shown before the Narcissus 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on May 10th by Mr. C. J. Van Tubergen, 


shown, it is a very sturdy, vigorous-growing 
plant. The flowers are not at all coarse, 
though very double. As shown, each spike 
bore from twelve to eighteen blooms, each 
flower being over 2 inches across. It is a 
useful addition to the C. Moerheimi set, and 
a group in flower should produce a fine effect. 
When shown by Mr. W. Miller, Wisbech, 
before the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on June 21st it was 
unanimously given air inward of merit. 
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Annuals in the garden. 

Very often those who aim at making their 
gardens attractive think more of plants that 
have been wintered in a greenhouse or cold- 
frame, and regard only as of secondary im¬ 
portance subjects that can easily be raised 
from seed sown in the spring, either in heat, 
or in the open ground where they are wanted 
to bloom. One often hears it said of some 
corner of the garden, where the soil is known 
to be of the poorest and the situation not 
one of the sunniest: “ I shall sow annuals 
there,” as if any place would do for them. 
The annual is belittled often by those whose 
ideas of beauty in a garden are mainly con¬ 
fined to the massing together of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Calceolarias, and the like, but 
surely such notions are mistaken, and, viewed 
from an artistic standpoint, there are few 
plants that respond more to one’s require¬ 
ments, are half so accommodating, or give 
greater pleasure than do some hardy annuals. 
If one is desirous of having a maximum of 
beauty with a minimum of labour and cost, 
then annuals cannot be despised. Very effee-. 
tive displays may be had in a garden by re¬ 
sorting to annuals alone. I instance a few that 
are familiar: Lavateras (the Mallows), with 
rose and white and pink blossoms; Phacelias 
and Nigellas, both representing various shades 
of blue, together with Nemophila ; Saponarias, 
with star-like blossoms of white and rose and 
scarlet; the soft yellows and mauve and 
white of Sweet Sultan, superb for cutting; 
t'larkias, that are pretty and free-flowering; 
annual Larkspurs and Nemesias, both excel¬ 
lent for massing; Godetias that give patches 
of colour to a garden ; and Marigolds, not 
omitting the miniature-flowered Tagetes 
signata pumila, a most useful plant for 
edging. One thinks of sunny borders on 
which Nasturtiums thrive wonderfully well, 
and where thefrteauty of the Salpiglossis and 
Collinsia, two annuals not half enough appre¬ 
ciated, is seen to the best advantage. Nor 
would we miss the sweetness of Ten-week 
Stocks, and the compact and free-flowering 
Asters that in the autumnal days brighten 
our garden. Who that bestows any thought, 
upon table decoration can dispense with the 
charming sprays of Coreopsis ? One must also 
include the annual forms of Chrysanthemums. 
The Snapdragons may be dealt with practi¬ 
cally like any other annual. 

These and many others open up many possi¬ 
bilities for making a garden gay, for produc¬ 
ing effects that are at once artistic, and yet, 
looked at from the point of cost, are within 
the reach of most people. A. G. 


Anchusa italica varieties. 

I agree with a writer in a recent issue of 
Gardening Illustrated concerning the Lissa- 
del variety of the Alkanet, It is all that the 
writer claims, and is worth a place in every 
collection of hardy plants. Others, too, are 
almost equally, if not quite, as good. The 
variety Opal is, I think, but little inferior, 
while the Dropmore variety is too widely 
known and grown to need any recommenda¬ 
tion. I find that the colour in all cases 
is enhanced and the plants less straggling 
if these Alkanets be planted in not too rich 
soil and given a good, sunnv exposure. 

W. McG. 

Good dry weather plants. 

During the drv windy weather of June no 
plant was more conspicuous in the borders 
than the old-fashionable single Rocket, 

Hespihis matronalis. The pure white 
variety is the more ornamental, and is best 
treated as a biennial, sowing in the open in 
May to be transplanted to the borders in 
October. The plants grow three feet high, 
branch considerably, flower abundantly, and 
are apparently indifferent to the driest 
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weather. It is worthy of note that the double 
Rocket, especially the white variety, is toler¬ 
ant of drought, and has seldom been finer than 
this year. It is perennial, and thrives if 
divided and replanted after flowering. The 
scarce double purple variety is also a plant 
of merit, and should lie carefully tended by 
those fortunate enough to possess a stock. 

Anchusa Bariielieri. —Blue flowers seem 
to appeal to nearly everyone, hence the 
popularity of Delphiniums and the well- 
known Anchusa Dropmore and A. Opal. 
These, however, are tall growers, while the 
species under notice is of medium height, 
from two to three feet. Because broken pieces 
of root grow freely, it crops up occasionally 
where not wanted. A. Barrelieri is neverthe¬ 
less a beautiful plant, and flowers over a long 
period seeming to enjoy heat and drought, 
for all through the warm, dry days, of fnid- 
.1 une it has Iieen a mass of blue flowers on 
high knolls of the rock garden as well as in 
the borders and elsewhere. Seeds are offered 
sometimes under the name of dwarf blue 
Anchusa, and any piece of root will grow.— 
“ Irish Gardening.” 


Ourisia coccinea 

is a brilliant Chilian plant, which requires 
a cool yet well-drained position such as 
obtains in the lower parts of the rock garden. 
A north-easterly aspect where the plants are 
not fully exposed to wind, and where the 
sun reaches them some part of the day, suit 
this lovely plant to perfection. Being of a 
creeping habit, it will soon find its way among 
the stones, and from May onwards will pro¬ 
duce numerous clusters of vivid scarlet 
Pentstemon-like flowers upon slender stems, 
which rise a foot from the tufts of rugose 
leaves. This is one of the most brilliantly 
coloured rock plants we have when happily 
placed, but 1 have often seen it in very poor 
condition owing to its having been planted 
in hot and dry positions where it merely 
dwindles away. E. M. 

Campanula lactiflora 
(syn. C. celtidifolia). 

When well grown this is a fine Bellflower 
for the herbaceous border, and is always 
admired. It is of a different habit of 
growth from those of the C. persicifolia type, 
bearing its flowers in large heads instead of 
all the way up the stalk, as is the case with 
many of the herbaceous kinds. Many people 
seem to find it a difficult variety to grow, but 
I do not think it is really difficult. Slugs 
are particularly fond of the young shoots, 
and will often eat the crowns right out in a 
mild winter ; hence it is a good plan to plant 
rather deep and to put a spadeful of ashes 
over the clump. I find it appreciates a 
rather stiff soil and a not too sunny position. 
The variety E. Molyneux is a particularly 
tine one. W. O. 


Antirrhinum Prima Donna. 

This is a charming variety of the popular 
Antirrhinum, and is at present one of the 
most striking features of a border of hardy 
flowers. The general effect of the flowers is 
a bright salmon, and I look upon it as one 
of the most brilliant and valuable of a 
splendid race of plants, which has been so 
much improved of late years. It is of 
medium height, has a long, dense, yet not 
stiff spike, and large flowers. S. A. 


A pretty hardy Orchid 
(Epipactis palustris). 

This interesting plant is now flowering 
freely near the foot of a large Clematis, 
where it has been established for several 
vears. The flowers are freely borne at the 
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ends of leaf-clad spikes each 2 feet in height, 
the colour a combination of purple, rose, 
yellow, and green. It is a distinct and rather 
choice plant and too rarely seen. A gritty 
soil where its roots may ramify freely is its 
chief requirement, and, given this, little 
colonies soon appear, and when in bloom 
provide additional interest to even a large 
and varied collection of plants. 


Lupins failing. 

I shall be obliged if you will inform me 
why the enclosed are like this. Practically 
all my white Lupins are affected. The flowers 
appear just to drop off, leaving the bare stem. 

H. O. B. 

[Lupins take a great deal out of the soil, 
and like all leguminous plants are very 
dependent on nitrates for their well-being. 
Gan it be that the soil has become very dry? 
Try what a good mulch of rotten manure will 
do. and if the weather continues dry give 
frequent soakings of water to wash the good¬ 
ness of the manure down to the roots. A 
friend of ours, whose Lupins suffered in the 
same way yours have done adopted this plan, 
and the plants recovered.] 


Work of the week. 

We are still in the grip of prolonged 
drought, and in spite of all efforts to prevent, 
plants flagging by soakings of water we are 
not always successful. Groups of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Azaleas, and Hollies transplanted 
during the winter have been given successive 
soakings, as this month is a critical one for 
newly-planted trees and shrubs of any kind, 
particularly those of an evergreen nature, 
which in addition to being kept moist at the 
roots should be frequently sprayed overhead 
during the late afternoon and evening. All 
plants developing their flower trusses should 
never be overlooked, otherwise, if allowed to 
become dry at such a time, much damage will 
occur. Beds filled with annuals have been 
cleaned and edges cut, so the garden should 
now be looking its best. Climbing plants 
are growing apace and are given constant 
attention in the matter of training, supports 
being added where these do not already exist 
permanently. Remove all dead flowers from 
Roses, Sweet. Peas, and Tufted Pansies. 
Sweet Peas are now very beautiful, both 
from spring- and autumn-sown seeds, and 
these are attended to frequently in order 
to keep the growths between their proper 
supports. Spraying for green and black fly, 
caterpillar, etc., is constantly necessary, 
there being a superabundance of these pests. 

Where it is difficult to remove weeds we 
apply weed killer, which does away with the 
old and worn-out practice of tearing up 
gravel paths two or three times a year to 
clean them. Rows of Hepaticas have been 
cleaned and the soil freshened up amongst 
them. The time has now arrived for the 
outlying and semi-wild parts of the garden 
to be dealt with, otherwise many of the 
interesting plants and bushes growing there 
become obscured by the coarser herbs and 
grasses. The latter are being mown down 
and placed over the roots of groups of wild 
Rose species to act ns a mulch. Some of 
these are delightful at. the present time and 
include the double form of Rosa arvensis, 
R. rueosa fRnmanas Rose). R. ruhrifolia, 
R, acicularis, R. mosehata (Musk Rose), R. 
alpina, R. indica, R. polyantha (Gar¬ 
land Rose), R. gallica, R. Moyesii, R. 
niacrophylla. R. virginiana. and R. Anne de 
Gierstein, the last a vigorous Rose which 
throws out enormous festoons of large, single 
pink flowers. A large sunny bank has been 
cleared of groups of Aucubas in order to 
get the site ready for autumn trenching, as 
it is intended to plant this piece of ground 
with the best kinds of Ceanctbus. E. M. 
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Gladiolus The Bride. 


This comes-into flower just as the majority 
of the Narcissus family are finished, and is, 
therefore, doubly welcome to florists and 
growers of cut flowers, for it fills a gap in 
the supply. In addition to the blooms being 
of the purest white, they last fresh when 
cut much longer than most flowers. The fact 
of the blooms being borne on long foot¬ 
stalks renders them very suitable for 
arranging in vases. Gardeners who have to 
keep up a supply of cut flowers should always 
include this variety in their list of bulbs. In 
pots this Gladiolus is very effective for con¬ 
servatory or indoor decoration, but will not 
stand much forcing. As a hardy outdoor 
bulb it is especially effective, and some large 
masses on the margins of shrubberies have a 
very striking effect. I leave the bulbs in the 
soil all the year, and cover the young growth 
with litter as it pushes up just as the winter 
is coming on. The foliage, being somewhat 
tender, it is liable to get cut with sharp 
frosts. I find the bulbs that are left in the 
soil all the summer flower earlier than those 
that are lifted and kept in.a dry state until 
the worst of the winter is past. By planting 


Gladiolus The Bride. 


last autumn. They were in a very dry and 
sandy border, and did not do particularly 
well last year, and I thought they were 
probably too dry. But they must have been 
much drier this season, yet they bloomed with 
the greatest freedom, and the individual 
spikes were very good. Some other varieties 
of early Gladioli in the same border did not 
do so well. N. L. 


The amateur’s greenhouse. 

There is always a difficulty with the 
am*ateur’s greenhouse where the owner has 
to leave it unattended the greater part of the 
day. There is, of course, need for additional 
care if, as is often the case, there are a few 
Vines in the structure, the inability to afford 
sufficient air and moisture at a critical time 
often resulting in the practical failure of 


house, a fair proportion of the inmates is 
often hardy plants which do remarkably^ 
well and afford much pleasure to the owner 
if they receive the right treatment. Right 
away from early spring until autumn there 
are many of the dwarfer hardy plants, 
besides Ferns, which are very useful for the 
purpose. 

There is a great variety of hardy plants 
from which to choose for such a purpose, 
only, of course, for a small house it is only 
the dwarfer ones that are suitable, and of 
those the sorts that grow most kindly and 
freely and flower well without any special 
treatment. Where Vines are grown in such 
structures it may be well to follow the advice 
tendered bv a correspondent in a recent 
number and restrict the number of bunches 
to just so many as can be dealt with satis¬ 
factorily in the matter of thinning. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


Tufted Pansies for room decoration. 


the crop. II the day promises to be hot and 
dry it is a safe plan before leaving to put 011 
sufficient air for the day, also some slight 
shading in the way of blinds unless the glass 
has been treated with a coating of Summer 
Cloud. Naturally, less air will be required 
if the house is partially shaded. Floor, 
wall, and staging should have a good damp¬ 
ing, and in the case of the staging it is 
preferable that the pots stand on something 
that will hold the moisture for a little time. 
It is advisable that all plants susceptible to 
sun and drying winds should be in the coolest 
and shadiest part of the house, especially, as 
is often the case with the amateur’s green¬ 


Now that Tufted Pansies are blooming 
freely, the flowers can be utilised in many 
attractive ways for decoration. The blooms 
last several days after having been gathered, 
provided fresh blossoms are Drocured in the 
first instance and that they are supplied with 
fresh water from time to time. The common 
method of using these flowers is to arrange 
them in small vases, disposing them here and 
there in the room according as fancy dictates. 
Perhaps, however, the best way to use these 
blooms is to arrange them in shallow pans or 
saucers, the effect obtained being not unlike 
that of growing plants. 

Several blossoms of one colour or variety 
should be gathered, placing them as soon as 
possible in water. For arranging them ulti¬ 
mately ordinary saucers may be utilised, or, 
what is better,' circular earthenware saucers 
similar to those in which it is customary to 
stand flower-pots. These latter should be 
painted or enamelled green to avoid loss of 
water owing to the porosity of the material 
and also to give the necessary finish. 
Circular metal saucers or tins also make 
capital receptacles for the purpose in view. 
The pans or saucers should be filled with sand 
to within a quarter of an inch of the brim, 
and then placed in a pail of water in order 
that the sand may be thoroughly saturated. 
Using the sand as a base, each individual 
flower is then inserted. The sand holds each 
stalk in position and the moisture keeps the 
blossoms in good condition. Each flower 
should be added with the idea of giving in¬ 
dividual effect. If the arrangement is 
desired for a position in which it is visible 
from all sides, the blossoms with long flower- 
stalks should be placed in the centre, 
gradually working in the shorter ones with 
the flowers facing outwards, towards the edge 
of the receptacle. Where the length of flower- 
stalk permits, it is well to insert each blcom 
so that the end of the stalk touches the bottom 
of the vessel, thus taking advantage of as 
much moisture as possible. Pieces of foliage 
either of Violas or of any other suitable 
subject can be added here and there, thus 
breaking up any tendency to undue formality. 

A few pans set up in such fashion give a 
most charming and interesting display, and 
of a far more dainty character than that 
usually associated with arrangements of these 
flowers. 0. 


at intervals in cool, shaded places one can 
prolong the season of this useful flower con¬ 
siderably. The bulbs are now cheap enough 
to place them within the reach of all. 

G. G. 

- I left my bulbs of this well-known and 

favourite Gladiolus in the ground all the 
winter, and they made quite a lot of growth 
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THE ABC OF 


Flower Garden. 

Some biennials. 

While our gardens are getting nearer and 
nearer to their full summer beauty, we must 
begin now to prepare for next season’s 
•display, for there are several things the seeds 
of which must be sown now or abandoned 



Fig. 1.—Canterbury Bells. 


altogether for this season, thus making it in¬ 
cumbent to purchase plants later on which 
never can possess the same interest as those 
we raise ourselves. 

I have already alluded to the sowing of seeds 
of some hardy perennials, and there are many 
plants of that class that one would most 
strongly recommend, but there is also another 
class of plants, equally indispensable, equally 
effective, and quite as popular—T mean some 



Fig. 2.—Brompton Stock. 


of the hardy biennials. These, in their 
various kinds, are used with magnificent 
results in the making of the late spring and 
■early summer gardens, before the bulk of the 
perennials is in flower, and to be of service 
in 1922 the seeds should be sown forthwith, 
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either in boxes or in some part of the garden 
where they can be watered or shaded. 

Biennials exist in so many varieties that to 
deal with them adequately would fill up 
several pages of this journal, so that for the 
moment I must be content to single out a 
few of those which are really outstanding. 

Canterbury Bells (Fig. 1). 

No plant is better known or more affection¬ 
ately regarded than the Canterbury Bell 
(Fig. 1). No startling improvement has been 
effected in it for at least a quarter of a 
century. The only way to get the utmost 
value out of the various forms is by giving 
good culture from the beginning and making 
the plants as large as possible before the 
winter. This can be done first by making a 
good seed bed for them, then transplanting 
into a deep, well-cultivated soil with manure 
added, keeping the soil free from weeds and 
giving a little extra attention during the 
spring. It is a very deep-rooting plant. 
Light or heavy soil will suit it, provided it is 
deep and well manured. The “ cup and 
saucer ” form, “ calycanthema,” is probably 



the most interesting, but it is not prettier 
than the single or double, except in so far 
as a single bloom is, on the whole, prettier 
than one that is double. 

Intermediate Stocks (Fig. 2). 

Dwellers in the country know and appre¬ 
ciate the value of Brompton and other Inter¬ 
mediate Stocks far better than the town 
dwellers, for it is in the old cottage gardens 
that one sees them at their best and most 
thoroughly at home. Though classed among 
biennials, and treated as such in the trade, 
many a cottager keeps his, or more often her, 
plants alive for years and then renews the 
stock from slips. But it is better and more 
satisfactory to raise seedlings every year. 
Seeds must be sown now. There is no advan¬ 
tage in sowing in rich soil; rather the 
reverse, for, unlike the Canterbury Bell, the 
raising of large, fat plants before winter 
would be rather detrimental than otherwise. 
I prefer small, medium plants, rather hardly 
grown, as best fitted to winter safely, for in a 
young stage it is not a very hardy plant. I 
saw whole beds of promising-looking plants 
destroyed by the short, sharp spell of frosl 
last November. Like most of its tribe, it is 
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not a good subject to transplant, except when 
small, as it develops a long tap root with a 
minimum of fibre, and this suggests the advis¬ 
ability of transplanting when only an inch or 
two high. If it is possible to give it the pro- • 
tection of a frame in winter it pays to do so, 
and this wintering is best done in pots to 
ensure the safe transplantation in spring. 
Rich soil is not necessary until the plants 
are showing bloom, and then the best way 
to administer' food iB as liquid manure, or 
by sprinkling good chemical manure around 
the plants and watering it in, unless you 
can take advantage of a shower. The double 
varieties alone are held in great esteem. 

The Clarkia (Fig. 3). 

The double Clarkia, sown now, is not one 
of the earliest flowering biennials, but its 
very graceful sprays of flower are chaste and 
lovely throughout June, and it is held in the 
highest esteem as a cut flower. It enjoys a 
great popularity in the markets, where it is 
bunched and quickly sold. The most popular 
colour is the salmon variety, though the 
whites and reds are almost equally effective. 
Sow the seeds in patches or clumps where you 
want the plants to bloom, and well thin out 
Jhe seedlings. To be really effective it must 
be in masses, though those who need it for 
cutting can sow it in a drill across the garden. 

It is essential that the seedlings are not left 
too crowded, or thin, undersized sprays will 
result. 

[The Clarkia is an annual, and we have 
never heard of its being classed as a biennial. 
—Ed.] 

Vegetable Garden. 

Green Peas. 

This has been an exceptionally bad season 
on many soils for Peas, yet in many instances 
it has been worse than it might have been. 

It gives one a feeling of regret when passing 



Fig. 4.—Usual method of sowing Peas. 


allotments and gardens to see the hopes of the 
workers literally withering, when a little 
more knowledge of vegetable culture might 
have saved the situation. What is got out 
of the land depends entirely u{>on what 
is put into it in the way of time, labour, and 
material. This matter of Green Peas is a 
case in point, and the untoward character of 
the season with its protracted drought makes 
the effect more obvious. The many who sow 
seed of this vegetable do so vyithout regard 
to its essential requirements, and while in 
an ordinary season Peas carry through with 
a certain measure of satisfaction, when 
drought comes they are hopelessly out of it. 



Fig. 5.— Result of sowing as in Fig. 4. 


Green Peas need moisture, and in a dry 
season this can only be found in the lower 
strata of the soil. They also require space, 
for the Pea is a branching plant, and it muBt 
have room for development. In the case of 
Peas there are certain, sure methods of secur- 
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ing safety. In the preparation of the soil, 
combined with the sowing of the seed, these 
methods can be found. If the soil is broken 
up to the depth of two spits, and plenty of 
manure placed in layers, more as reservoirs 
for holding moisture than for manurial 
purposes, you have a bed in which the roots 
will travel in search of what they want, and 
that second spit, surcharged with manure, 
will defy any except the most exceptional of 
droughts. Then as to the 

Sowing of the seeds, my diagrams are 
perfectly clear. I know of no crop which is 
so consistently sown thickly or which suffers 
more from it. How is a plant to throw up 
strong haulm when it is virtually crowded 
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FiJ. 6.—Correct method of sowing Peas. 

out? How can it possibly develop healthy, 
prolific side-growths in a crowded row where 
already a stem struggle is going on for ex¬ 
istence ? Is it not upon these side-shoots or, 
as we call them, “ laterals ” that the pods 
most abundantly form ? It stands to reason 
that, as I have insisted upon root room—that 
is, depth—I should be equally insistent upon 
head room, without which lio plant of any 
description can do its best. 

In Figs. 4 and 5 I have had depicted a row 
of Peas sown in the usual uneconomic fashion, 
lying thickly along the drill. Probably seven 
out of every ten who sow Peas sow them like 
this. Only this past spring I heard a farmer 
rating his men because they were not sowing 
the seeds thickly enough. Having readjusted 
the coulters of the drill, the sowing went on 
more thickly. It was my fortune to see the 
results in June, and there were a decidedly 
stronger plant and heavier crop per rod in 
these which the farmer held were sown too 
thinly than in those which were sown to his 
liking. You see in the same figure the plants 
resulting from the thick sowing—plants 
drawn up and scantily cropped. Now look 
at Figs. 6 and 7. The seeds are supposed to 
be about 3 inches apart, and the resultant 
plants are strong, branched, and prolific. 
Incidentally there is an economy effected at, 
the start, for less than a pint of seeds would 
go farther than a quart does under the other 
method, and the weight of crop and size of 



Fig. 7.—Result cf sowing as in Fig. 6. 


pods are infinitely more satisfactory and 
heavy. I have many times demonstrated to 
allotment-holders that I can raise a more 
valuable crop from one pint of seeds than they 
ordinarily do from one quart. Some have 
profited by the demonstrations, others have 
not taken the extra trouble, and so remain 
where they were. Admittedly, the best vege¬ 
table-grower in the district from which I 
write is a professional gardener, who every 
winter breaks up his kitchen garden to such 
a depth that I cannot touch bottom with mv 
walking-stick. You should see the tempting 
clusters on his rows, and, though not favour¬ 
ably placed, being on a stiff slope, the 
drought has only had this effect, that it has 
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demonstrated the superiority of his system 
over that of others in resisting the drought. 

There are some varieties of Peas, like Duke 
of Albany, Telephone, and other huge and 
tall-growing varieties, which might even ask 
for a distance of 6 inches from plant to plant, 
and must have this if they are being grown 
for exhibition ; but for such useful and heavy¬ 
cropping medium growers as Gradus, Daisy, 
Stratagem, etc., 3 inches will be found ample. 
I even allow my dwarf varieties, such as 
William Hurst and Sherwood, the same 
distance, viz., 3 inches, and I know it pays 
me, both in quantity and quality. 

F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

Whether for profit or pleasure, a thorough 

Preparation of the ground 

is essential to success. “ The worse the soil 
the greater the necessity for deep culture,” 
may be taken as a maxim, but a maxim to be 
modified according to circumstances. For 
example: (a) The local water-level may be 
not more than 20 inches to 24 inches from 
the surface ; (b) rock may be not more than 
9 inches or 10 inches from the surface and 
of volcanic origin not easily breakable ; (r) 
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covered with rough tussocks, grass, or shrub. 
No. 1 would be the best. If neglected arable 
or market garden land, Nos. 2 or 6 would 
probably meet the case. If old or compara¬ 
tively new pasture, No. 2 would give the best, 
results. If clean arable or market garden 
land, Nos. 2 or 3 would be very satisfactory. 
Nos. 5 and 7 would not be a really good 
beginning in any case, but it is easily con¬ 
ceivable that circumstances might justify one 
of the two methods. No. 4 is a method by 
which very good results may be obtained when 
it has been done in a workmanlike manner. 

Few know how to properly bastard-trench 
a piece of ground. Many adopt a system 
which is imperfect, because the whole of the 
soil is not moved. In single digging a single 
trench should always be excavated in the first 
instance, and the soil moved to the place 
where the' digging will end. There it should 
be used to fill the trench with which a good 
digger will always end unless there be special 
reasons for not so doing. Only under those 
circumstances can single digging be good 
digging. The trench at the commencement 
should never be less than the width and depth 
of the spade, and the spade used should not 
be half worn. In bastard-trenching the 
whole of the soil is moved to a depth of 
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Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 

Figs. 1, 2, and 3, showing cross-sections of the 
soil in " spits," the latter extending away from 
the observer any workable distance. 

Fig. 2 shows the trench open. Fig. 3 shows the 
first top and second bottom spit thrown forward, 
the bottom spit first, then the top spit on top of 
No. 4. 

blue clay or very tenacious yellow clay may 
be the difficulty ; or there may be ( d ) lime¬ 
stone or (e) , chalk a very few inches below 
the surface. There are ways and means of 
overcoming each of those difficulties, but in 
the case of a large area of land the cost 
would be prohibitive. On a small scale of 
a quarter of an acre, or it may be on several 
acres, it could be slowly improved in time by 
means of deep and wide trenches at intervals 
into which stalks and rubbish could be 
buried. Those conditions would not be suit¬ 
able for the continuous welfare of the Apple, 
Pear, and Plum, though Strawberries, 
Currants, Raspberries, Loganberries, and 
Gooseberries would succeed in many places. 

Seven methods of breaking up the land : 

(1) By means of the steam-plough; (2) by 
bastard-trenching; (3) by the horse-plough, 
with the sub-soiler following the plough ; (4) 
by digging the turf and forking the soil 
below before digging the next spit of turf; 
(5) by single digging in the common manner, 
taking care to place every spadeful with the 
grass side downwards; (6) by the old- 

fashioned method of burying the whole of the 
good top soil and bringing the bottom soil 
to the top; (7) by single ploughing alone. 
If the land had previously been woodland, 
with the stumps and roots cleared, or if 


twice the depth of a good spade, and the 
whole of the soil—upper and lower spits— 
is moved forward one spit. 

To commence the work let the first and 
second top spits—Nos. 1 and 2 in Fig. 1—be 
removed to the place where the trenching is 
to terminate, and place in the position 
No. 5, “ A ” being the place where the 
trenching is to cease. Then remove the first 
bottom spit—No. 3 in Fig. 1—and place the 
soil in the position No. 4, because when the 
operator arrives at that point with his open 
trench he will have the whole mass of soil 
bodily forward one spit, and will have at 
hand the soil for filling up the trench with¬ 
out any admixture of good and bad soil, or 
any reversal of their proper position. No. 4 
is the soil excavated at “ A ” after Nos. 1 
and 2 had been excavated and moved to 
No. 5. Then, inasmuch as it came from the 
bottom of the trench in the first instance, we 
now return it to a similar position, and with 
it fill No. 6. Then we have at “ B ” the two 
top spits of 'soil, No. 5, w hich wore moved 
from Nos. 1 and 2 at 11 A.” 

So from beginning to end of the operation 
of bastard-trenching we admit the air into 
the mass of soil, which has been moved to a 
depth of two spits, 20 inches to 24 inches, and 
which has thereby been greatly improved 
(and cleared where necessary of Thistles, 
Convolvulus, Couch Grass, Nettles, Ranun¬ 
culus, Dock, and other perennial weeds') and 
made permanently better for fruit-trees or 
any other crop desired. 

Fig. 2 shows the step formed by the sub¬ 
soil before it is moved forward. In working 
the steps cannot be maintained sharp and 
exact as in a sketch, but the workman should 
endeavour to keep the angles as far as 
possible ; any carelessness in that respect will 
result in much change of position of the 
respective layers of soil, the top soil and 
bottom soil changing places. 

Having excavated the first trench more or 
less after the manner shown in Fig. 2, the 
work proceeds. Throw forward bottom spit 
(No, 41, then throw forward on No. 4 the 
third top spit (No. 5). and so on alternately. 
Given careful attention to keeping the bottom 
soil at the bottom and the top soil at the top, 
almost any man may learn this work in 
one day. J. Udale, F.L.S. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Midland Counties. 


Roses. 

The different varieties of Ramblers which, 
owing to heat and drought, have lasted in 
bloom for a much shorter period than usual, 
should be overhauled and relieved, as far as 
possible, of the old flowering wood, to make 
way for loosely tying in the current season’s 
growths, either to" trellis, arch, fence, or wall. 
It may be mentioned in passing that these 
Roses are least satisfactory when trained 
against walls, especially in a season like the 
present, as they fall victims to red spider, 
however careful the grower may be in adopt¬ 
ing means to avert it. The season has been 
ideal for their cultivation in a pegged-down 
state to cover beds of considerable area. In 
this case the new growths should be pegged 
down, not too formally, after the flowering 
wood has been dispensed with. The old 
monthly or China Rose which has bloomed 
in great profusion for months past will yield 
a fine autumnal display if looked over and 
thinned, cutting out some of the weakest of 
the wood and letting in light and air to 
favour the production of new growth. 
Watering and feeding naturally play an im¬ 
portant part in bringing about the desired 
result, especially if the bushes have been 
planted for many years. Water frequently 
Rose cuttings inserted last autumn, as they 
are now making vigorous growth. 

Sweet Peas. 

Renew the mulch on either side of the rows 
if necessary, and keep the roots plentifully 
supplied with water and an occasional stimu¬ 
lant. In spite of all precautions the flowers 
last but a short time under present con¬ 
ditions. The best way is to gather daily, and 
on no account to allow any to run to seed. 

Kitchen garden. 

Shallots being full grown, with the tops 
turning yellow, should be pulled up and laid 
out thinly on a path to finish off. As soon 
as this is accomplished, store the bulbs in a 
cool place. The ground they have occupied 
can then be filled with Savoys, Coleworts, or 
any crop that comes off by autumn, to allow 
of its receiving winter preparation for next 
season's cropping. As soon as the drought, 
breaks, get a good breadth of Turnips sown, 
strewing a little artificial manure in the 
drills to accelerate growth as soon as the 
plants break through. The sowing, seeing 
that Turnips are scarce, should consist of 
early, medium, and late varieties. Take the 
first favourable opportunity to get more 
Lettuce and Endive sown. At present it is 
waste of time and labour to do so on ground 
from which moisture evaporates quickly. 

Strawberry layering. 

This should be persevered with, and to 
economise to some extent the labour required 
in watering, partly or wholly plunge the pots 
in the soil between the rows and as near the 
old plants as may safely be done for the sake 
of the shade afforded by the foliage. The best 
time to water is in the early morning or late 
afternoon, sprinkling all with a rosed water- 
can in the evening. Those layered early will, 
if well rooted, be the better if detached from 
the parent plants and moved for the time 
being to cooler quarters and where they can 
have their needs more readily attended to. 
Prepare the compost and pots for the plants 
required for forcing, and proceed with the 
potting without further delay. New or clean 
pots are requisite for this purpose, and the 
first-named should be well Steeped in water. 
Clean crocks are also a necessity. A, W. 


Vines. 

As soon as the Grapes in early houses are 
cut the Vines are syringed copiously to 
cleanse the foliage. Later houses where the 
Grapes are swelling need looking after very 
closely during hot weather. Maintain a 
humid atmosphere by damping all places 
thoroughly several times a day. Air should 
be admitted freely when the weather is favour¬ 
able, and as soon as the fruit commences to 
colour, a little should be left on all 
night, as this tends to a more perfect finish. 
Keep the roots well supplied with moisture, 
and feed with an approved Vine manure or 
farmyard liquid at a reasonable strength to 
assist the Vines to perfect the crop. 

Peaches and Nectarines. 

Established trees bearing full crops of fruit 
are given occasional applications of liquid 
manure and Le Fruitier. Healthy trees in 
full bearing with their roots in a properly 
drained border require large quantities of 
water, particularly during the time the fruits 
are swelling. Continue to train the shoois 
and pinch the lateral growths so that the 
fruits will be the better exposed to sunshine. 
If any shoots are noticed to be extra strong 
it wiil be better to cut these out, as their 
presence is apt to rob the weaker growths. 

Cyclamen 

seed will be sown within the next few days. 

1 prefer to sow the seeds in 6-inch pots, half¬ 
filling these with crocks, placing over these a 
layer of Moss and then some of the rougher 
portions of the compost, finally filling to 
within 1 inch of the top with that portion of 
the compost that has been passed through a 
i-inch sieve. Equal parts of loam, leaf-soil, 
and a little coarse sand form a suitable com 
post. Before sowing the seeds soak the soil 
with water applied through a fine rose. Sow 
the seeds thinly and press them well into the 
soil, being careful afterwards not to cover 
them too deeply. Give a final watering 
through a fine rose, and place the pots in a 
close, moist position in a temperature of 
65 degs. to 70 degs. 

French Beans. 

The latest sowing of these has been made 
on a warm border and where it will be 
possible to afford protection at night in the 
autumn. Plants from this sowing will yield 
supplies late in the season, when those in 
exposed situations have been cut off by early 
frosts. 

Winter Spinach. 

A good sowing of Prickly Spinach will be 
made about the 20th of this month for use in 
late autumn, and another sowing about ten 
days later for winter and early spring supply. 
It is better to make two or three sowings 
during the month than to sow a large quantity 
at one time. The ground for this crop should 
be in good condition to ensure a free growth. 
If it has been manured for the previous crop 
it will require to be deeply dug and allower! 
to remain untouched for a few days until the 
surface is dry enough for treading, previous 
to which a good dressing of soot should be 
given, so that by treading and raking the bed 
it may become thoroughly mixed with the 
surface-soil. When the lied has been made 
level draw drills at 18 inches apart and 

2 inches deep. A careful watch for slugs 
must lie kept over the plants raised this 
month, for if this crop is destroyed the season 
mav be too far advanced to replace it. 

F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

The drought. 

The long period of drought at the time of 
writing remains unbroken, nor is there any 
immediate prospect of a change. Through¬ 
out June a few scanty showers fell, but these 
merely damped the surface, and the moisture 
was speedily absorbed by the sun. The out¬ 
look begins to assume a critical appearance, 
more especially in gardens which have not an 
entirely reliable supply of water. As much 
as can be spared, however, ought to be 
devoted to the welfare of vegetable and other 
crops, so far as time will permit. Celery 
especially must not be permitted to suffer, 
whatever else may have to be rationed. Nor 
must an arid atmosphere be allowed under 
glass, for this is the certain precursor, not 
only of insect pests, but of mildew. A season 
such as this bears emphatic evidence, were 
such needed, in favour of deep cultivation in 
respect of vegetable quarters. The contrast 
between crops on soil which has been trenched 
and double-dug and those upon soil which 
has been merely dug in the average way is 
sufficient to convince the most, sceptical. 
Culinary Peas and Sweet Peas in specially 
treated quarters are growing strongly, and 
are unaffected by the hot weather; so, too, 
are Onions-and Brassicas generally. One of 
the bright gleams of the drought is that weeds 
of all kinds are easily dealt with. This fact 
may encourage many to lay aside the hoe, 
but the wise man will not do so. Even where 
the garden is weedless the hoe ought to be 
kept at work, the continual stirring up of the 
soil forming a fine tilth, which acts in a 
way as a mulch, and reduces evaporation. 

Strawberries. 

The season apparently is to be a short one. 
The earlier pickings were all that could be 
desired in point of colour, size, and quality, 
but the lack of moisture begins to tell its 
inevitable tale upon the succeeding berries. 
Where a garden hose and an ample supply 
of water are available much may be done 
to assist the plants, but in any case the 
season appears likely to be of brief duration. 
Runners are practically non-existent, and 
some difficulty’ will be experienced in 
securing as many as are needed for the 
various purposes for which these are required. 

Vegetable garden. 

As has been indicated above, crops are, 
upon the whole, not unsatisfactory. Such 
things as Lettuces, for instance, are, however, 
feeling the pinch, and some varieties are 
running to seed very rapidly. The only 
course to pursue is to sow freely in the 
moistest'available place, to water artificially, 
and to trust that the rain will not, be long 
delayed. Shallots, now ripening off their 
foliage, may shortly be pulled and spread out 
thinly to dry. If the supply be short, a line 
or two may be planted in a fortnight’s time 
with the ripest of the cloves. These will 
grow well enough, and provide a useful crop 
in the end of September. Cloves from such 
a sowing will not, however, keep very well, 
so they ought to be used as required, and 
they will help to eke out the main supplies. 
Peas of an early kind may yet be sown, but 
further sowings are speculative. Pinch out 
the tips of Broad Beans, this doing away 
with the danger of black aphis and helping 
the plants to mature their pods more quicklv. 
All early type of French Bean should be 
used for present sowing, and Scarlet Runners 
should lie sown for a late crop. As soon as 
the rain comes the planting of winter 
vegetables ought to be completed. The time 
at whicli autumn Onions are sown is not now 
very far away. W. McGuFtoc, 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Reversion in Black Currants. 

One of the most serious diseases of Black 
Currants is that known as Reversion. 
Although little can be said at present as to 
the cause of the disease, it is clear that the 
further spread of Reversion can to a certain 
extent be checked if growers take the neces¬ 
sary care in propagating from sound stock. 
The Ministry of Agriculture recommend the 
following measures: — 

(1) Propagation from sound stock .—To 
secure this the stock should be gone over in 
June, and only those plants marked for 
cuttings which are absolutely healthy. 
Plants should not be marked en bloc, but an 
individual examination of each plant should 
be made. It is best to err on the safe side 
by marking only those which are beyond 
suspicion. 

(2) Rogueing .—In June each year the 
cutting beds should be gone over and every 
affected bush grubbed up and burned. The 
same procedure should be adopted in the fruit 
plantation, except that, as the bushes are 
fruiting, they should be marked and reserved 
for destruction after the fruit is picked. 

By adopting the methods outlined above, at 
least one large grower has practically 
eliminated the disease from his plantations. 
Growers who are specially interested in this 
subject will find additional information in an 
article on “ Reversion of Black Currants,” by 
Mr. A. H. Lees, in the March issue of the 
Ministry’s Journal. 


Apples not setting. 

I have in my garden one tree each of a Cox’s 
Orange Pippin and a Blenheim Orange, 
which both bloom abundantly, but never set 
any fruit. The former is, I believe, self- 
sterile. Is a Blenheim Orange also self- 
sterile ? If so, will you kindly tell me what 
apple-trees are required to fertilize mv trees? 

A. C. 


Pear-tree bark splitting. 

I find that a Pear-tree planted last 
autumn, and which is making vigorous 
growth, is splitting its bark all up the 
trunk and on the branches, too. Can you 
give me the reason ? N. C. 

[The splitting of the bark on the stem of 
the Pear-tree is due to the latter having 
become what is termed “ hide-bound,” which 
is usually caused by an over-vigorous condi¬ 
tion of growth which leads to the interior 
portion of the bark becoming charged to 
repletion with sap, hence the cracking or 
splitting of the outer surface, which is unable 
to expand or keep pace with the swelling of 
the inner portion. When a tree is suspected 
of being in this state the usual practice is 
to make an incision or “ slit ” with the point 
of a knife (not deep enough to reach the 
wood), beginning at the base and con¬ 
tinuing the cut vertically to near the lower¬ 
most branch. Sometimes one “ cut ” oT 
“ slit” will suffice; in other cases two and 
three are necessary. In these cases the 
incisions should be as nearly equi-distant as 
possible. ] 

Outside Vine borders. 

Until rain falls abundantly these must be 
frequently tested and watered according to 
the condition the tester reveals the soil to be 
in. This will afford an opportunity of apply¬ 
ing suitable dressings of Vine manure. 
Borders in very exposed positions may lie 
prevented from drying out too quickly by 
placing a mulch of litter on the surface for 
the time being. 
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Holland House Show. 

July 5th, 6th, 7th, 1921. 

Croups in the open. 

The formal gardens, rock gardens and 
other open-air groups, were less numerous 
than those at Chelsea and not up to the same 
high standard. Messrs. Whitelegg and Co., 
however, who were the only rock-garden 
exhibitors, made a notable e(ffort and built 
up a very natural-looking knoll of out¬ 
cropping weatherworn limestone, erring 
possibly in exposing just a trifle too much 
stone. Soft blues, mauves and purples pre 
dominated in the colour of the flowers, giving 
a soft and cool effect against the background 
of silver-grey Pines. In formal gardens the 
lead was taken undoubtedly by Mr. Herbert 
Jones, of Bath, who arranged between clipped 
Yew hedges, with truly artistic restraint, a 
garden devoted to Pinks. Grass plots, paved 
walks, an old well-head, its ironwork partly 
clad by the feathery foliage of a Wistaria, 
a semi-circular stone seat of ample size, 
and light planting of various forms of Pinks 
combined into a charming and harmonious 
picture of refined grace that could not be 
well improved upon. Less pleasing was a 
formal arrangement by Messrs. Ryder, of 
St. Albans. Mr. Ernest Dixon, of Putney, 
arranged a pretty oblong garden, walled and 
paved and suitably planted with rounded 
bays and seats at the narrow end. A little 
more width and length would have been 
welcome in this group, which, although well 
conceived, lacked the spaciousness which 
would have added dignity. Messrs. Gaze, of 
Kingston, had a similar arrangement on 
broader and wider lines, with stone seats 
and an oblong, raised, brick-built tank in 
the centre. The planting was restricted 
to blue, mauve and purple flowers, and 
evidently this exhibit found numerous 
admirers. Mr. James McDonald, the grass 
expert of Harpenden, made a charmingly 
refreshing exhibit by combining tall and 
ornamental grasses with short, velvety lawn 
grasses. Topiary work in box, bay and Yew 
was exhibited by Messrs, Win. Cutbush and 
Sons, and Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp 
brought an extensive group of clipped Yews, 
etc., besides many choice flowering shrubs 
in their natural state. A third exponent of 
the barber's art in the garden was Messrs. 
Piper, of Langley, who also had a most un¬ 
convincing water garden in No. 1 tent con¬ 
sisting of a series of rather nice brownish 
and limpid pools, between which stepping- 
stone paths meandered around among mixed 
vegetation which might have been selected 
more appropriately. Messrs. Jackman and 
Son. Woking, had a showy group of their 
richly-coloured Helenium cupreum Crimson 
Beauty in the open and a fine group of 
various herbaceous cut flowers in No. 2 tent 
arranged with considerable skill. 

Mr. G. Reuthe had arranged outside No. 1 
tent, on tabling, a bank containing many good 
rock plants, Heaths and hardy orchids. 
Close by he had a semi-circular group of 
many rare shrubs in pots. Hardy plants 
were exhibited by a great number of 
exhibitors. Notable were the exhibits 
of Messrs. Maurice Prichard. Messrs. 
Bakers. of Wolverhampton. had many 
good things, including the rarely-seen 
Centaurea pulchra. Messrs. Wells, jun.. 
had a towering bank of Delphiniums and 
many other good things, among which a 
richly-coloured Alstrremeria and Sidalcea 
Rosy Gem appeared to be special attractions. 
Whitelegg’s Delphiniums, as stated before, 
we re entirely spoiled by bad light conditions, 
a remark which applies equally to a similar 
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exhibit by Messrs. Bath,' of Wisbech. 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, in a 
lighter tent, managed to display their 
Delphiniums to good advantage, and con¬ 
vinced me in my judgment of their fine 
variety Lord Lansdowne, secondary spikes of 
which were shown this time, and although 
less line than the first bloom, prove the high 
value of this line Larkspur. Messrs. Tucker, 
of Oxford, brought up a very handsome lot 
of well-grown alpine plants in pots, being 
particularly rich in dwarf Campanulas, the 
whole backed by a choice collection of 
herbaceous cut flowers. Messrs. Clarence 
Elliott, Ltd., had an exhibit on somewhat 
similar lines, but arranged with a more 
definite colour scheme, starting at one end 
with a background of Thalictrum glaucum 
and Salvia virgata nemorosa, in front of 
which rose from a groundwork of Eryngium 
amethystinum sprays of the new Lilium 
regale, in front of which Dianthus Old Rose, 
Jasione humile and dwarf Campanulas in 
pots completed a very pretty picture. At the 
further end of their exhibit this firm had a 
veritable forest of Juniperus hibernica 
compressa and Retinospora obtusa nana, with 
a foreground of seasonable alpine and rock 
plants massed and running into one another 
in perfect harmony. Messrs. Amos Perry 
furnished one end of No. 1 tent with an 
immense exhibit, including Maples in variety 
and numerous well-grown specimens of hardy 
Ferns, from which rose various Delphiniums. 
Gladioli, Eremurus and Lilies, including the 
new hybrid between L. regale and L. 
sulphureum, highly interesting but lacking 
the charm of either parent, and with the 
green interior tinging rather reminiscent of 
L. longiflorum beloved of the florist. A rocky 
edging surrounded the whole, and found room 
for the display 7 of many Dianthi, Campanulas. 
(Enotlieras, and a curious pinky Crepis 
among many other choice plants. Close by 
Messrs. Cheal erected a particularly neat 
sandstone-built terrace approached by two 
flights of sandstone steps and having in the 
centre of the base a half-arched well-like 
pool. in which Nymphmas and Iris 
Kamipferi were somewhat unconvincingly 
displayed. This well was flanked by beds of 
coloured Spirteas and Funkias, and a back¬ 
ground was planted with many choice shrubs, 
whilst adjoining was a large group of clipped 
trees. Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., 
had a very ambitious combination of a paved 
and walled garden with a formal water 
garden, exceedingly well conceived and well 
carried out. The background was formed by 
a raised border containing many choice 
Lilies, Campanulas, Eremuri, Salvias. 
Verbascum, etc. The low wall holding up 
this border was planted here and there wjth 
suitable rock plants, divided by a paved 
path. From this came a rectangular tank 
containing many choice Water Lilies and 
aquatics. Groups of Astilbes. Spirseas, 
Phlox and Iris Keempferi filled flanking 
positions, and tubs with well-flowered 
Agapanthus found places upon the coping 
of the tank. The immediate front of this 
exhibit consisted of a low wal 1 crowned with 
Sedums. Dianthi and other suitable plants. 
L. R. Russell put up a large group of pot- 
grown varieties of ornamental Vines. Ivies. 
Maples. Phormiums. and a few well-flow>ered 
Metrosideros. Messrs. Jackman put up near 
by a very comprehensive collection of well- 
grown Clematis. The Donard Nursery Co. 
had a group of rare shrubs and numerous 
flowering spikes of Dierama pulcherrima, 
including the albino form. An extensive 
exhibit of many rare conifers came from 
Messrs. Hillier. Winchester, who had, 
besides, many other uncommon shrubs, 
including Eucalyptus ficifolius in flower. 
Mitraria coccinea. and Ceratostigma 
Willinottse. At one end was a rocky pool 
surrounded by good hardy Ferns, etc., con- 
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taining a collection of choice Nymphaeas. 
Mr. Hemsley, of Crawley, showed his new 
Potentilla x Warreni, a new Sidalcea, some 
hybrid Antirrhinums, and many rock plants. 
Mr. Fredk. Wood, of Ashstead, Messrs. 
Maxwell and Beale, Messrs. Harkness ami 
Son with their new hybrid Lupins, Messrs. 
Gibson, of Bedale, Messrs. Forbes, of 
Hawick, and Messrs. Godfrey all showed 
hardy flowers in attractive arrangements. 
Messrs Kelwav had a fine collection of 
Delphiniums. 


National Rose Society. 

Provincial Show. 

The success of this meeting at Ipswich, if 
due consideration be given to the extra¬ 
ordinary atmospheric conditions, must he 
looked upon as great, and no better venue for 
such an exhibition could possibly be found. 
It must, however, be admitted that the 
display was sadly marred by the effects of the 
great heat and drought, and many veteran 
exhibitors practically stood aghast at their 
own temerity in setting up wilting and dying 
Roses. Yet as it was—the Roses were there, 
the enthusiasm and skill were there, but the 
torrid heat would claim its tribute. Notwith¬ 
standing all this, the Show was imposing 
enough, and the local rosarians were able to 
make acquaintance with many of the famous 
newer varieties. 

In the Nurserymen’s Champion Class for 
thirty-six exhibition blooms, Messrs. Hugh 
Dickson, of Belfast, were awarded the trophy, 
and also silver medal for the best Rose in the 
show, gaining the latter with a superb bloom 
of Andrew Carnegie. Though travelling 
some hundreds of miles, this exhibit was the 
freshest in the show. Second prize was 
awarded Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, whose 
outstanding blooms were Sirs. E. Hicks, 
Mildred Grant, and A. Hartmann. Messrs. 
Frank Cant and Co. were a good third. For 
forty-eight blooms the last-named firm were 
first, and their blooms of G. Dickson, Annie 
Crawford, Lieut. Chard, and Nelly Parkes 
were generally admired. 

Mr. Geo. Prince, Oxford, was first for 
twenty-four varieties, and also for twelve 
Teas and Noisettes, some clean, substantial 
blooms retrieving some of the disadvantages 
of the weather. The same firm was also 
successful in the class for twelve new varieties, 
and again for the best basket of cut Roses. 

The undoubted feature of the show was the 
display of Roses staged to cover 30 feet by 
4 feet, in which premier honours were won 
by Messrs. B. R. Cant, Colchester. Among 
other varieties we particularly noticed Golden 
Emblem, Isobel, H. E. Richardson, Hen¬ 
rietta, Mrs. Oakley Fisher, Ophelia, K. of 
K., and Sovereign, the last a golden yellow 
not yet in commerce. Messrs. F. Cant and 
Co. w>ere a very close second, and their exhibit 
included Augustus Hartman (a new Rose 
which will yet be in great evidence), K. of 
K., Crimson Emblem, Ophelia, and other 
grand decorative varieties. Mr. R. C. Not- 
cutt, of Woodbridee, well deserved third prize, 
and Messrs. Walter Easlea and Sons/Leigh- 
on-Sea, were awarded fourth prize. With 
little to choose between the four, and every 
minute making judging more difficult, one 
could not envy those whose task it was 1o 
allocate the honours. 

Equally meritorious was the display on a 
smaller scale, 15 feet by 4 feet, in which the 
prizes went to Messrs. A. J. and C. Allen, 
Norwich, and Morse Bros., Woodbridge. The 
former had a good lot of Mrs. Henry Morse, 
which was also conspicuous on other stands. 
Christian Curie, Clarice Goodyear. Severine, 
and Cheerful. Messrs. Hugh Dickson ex¬ 
hibited two seedlings of merit, Leslie Pidpeon, 
II.T. (card of commendation), and Mrs. 
■Tames Williamson, H.T., a free-growing 
Rose, flpsh variety. Frank Cant and Co. 
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were awarded the gold medal for a white 
Wichuraiana, Snowflake, which has the merit 
of being perpetual flowering. 

Local exhibits. 

There were several Rose classes scheduled 
by' the local Society, but only one of much 
import, a class for thirty-six won by Messrs. 

B. R. Cant and Son. But apart from Roses, 
some of the local classes were very important. 
A great display of perpetual-flowering Carna¬ 
tions was made by Mr. C. Clover, a local 
nurseryman, whose collection, 12 feet by 
3 feet, was exceedingly meritorious, and was 
awarded first prize. A collection of border 
varieties by Mr. H. Lakeman, of Thornton 
Heath, contained some of the best ever seen 
here. He deserved and obtained suitable 
recognition, being awarded first prize. We 
particularly noted substantial, highly- 
coloured blooms of Border Yellow, Becky 
Sharp, Thomas Beckett, Bookham Clove, 
Elisa Shiffner, Lord Steyn, etc. 

Messrs. Allwood and Mr. Englemann did 
themselves justice with their non-competitive 
displays, and this, perhaps, goes without 
saying. 

In Sweet Peas Messrs. J. K. King, of 
C’oggeshall, had it all their own way with 
brightly-coloured, clean flowers in numerous 
varieties, including Cherub, Annie Ireland, 
Empire Crimson, Empire Orange, Empire 
Cream, Constance Hinton, and many older 
favourites. This was the only entry in the 
class, surely testimony to the unfavouring 
heat and drought. Messrs. Wallace had set 
out with their usual thoroughness and skill 
a spacious rock and water garden, for which 
they have a special penchant, and in which 
they excel. 

Messrs. Fison and Messrs. Prentice Bros., 
Messrs. Ransomes, Sims, and Jefferies, and 
others helped to fill the great space with their 
specialities. 

There was a very large attendance, and the 
Ipswich Society is to be congratulated on the 
success of what has become an important local 
function. F. 

Trade exhibits. 

Gold Medals.—Wallace and Co., Ltd., 
water garden; James Carter and Co., best 
collection of vegetables; Horace Lakeman, 
Border Carnations; Allwood Bros., Carna¬ 
tions ; R. C. Notcutt, rock and water garden ; 
Daniel Bros., herbaceous; C. Englemann, 
Tree Carnations; John King and Son, Sweet 
Peas; Stuart Low and Co., Carnations; 
James Mann, Ipswich, Arboretum, rock and 
water garden. 

Silver Medals.—Mr. H. J. Pearce, rock 
plants ; Lowe and Gibson, Border Carnations ; 

C. Clover, Carnations; E. Abbott and Son, 
Sweet Peas; Clover and Son, Geraniums. 

Gold Medals.—J. Prentice Bros., fer¬ 
tilisers; Joseph Fison and Co., Ltd., 
fertilisers; Ransomes, Sims, and Jefferies, 
Ltd., lawn mowers. 

Silver Medals.—R. C. Notcutt, sundries; 
J. Orton and Co., garden requisites; Mr. 
Webster, patent nozzle; Hawker and Bot- 
wood. Ltd., insecticide and weed killer. 

Challenge Trophy for best trade exhibit, 
first and challenge cup, Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield; second, R. C. Notcutt, for water 
garden. Challenge trophy for best display of 
vegetables, James Carter and Co. 


Dinner to Mr. Ernest Benn. 

Broad impressions of a mission to 
America. 

Mr. Ernest J. P. Benn and Mr. Frank H. 
Elliott, who recently acted as delegates from 
the Industrial League and Council to the 
National Civic Federation of America, and 
made a special study of industrial conditions 
in the United States, were entertained at 
dinner by the League at the Holborn 


Restaurant on Thursday ol last week. The 
Right Hon. G. H. Roberts, M.P., presided. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast 
“ Our Guests,” touched on the importance of 
the mission to America. 

Tlie toast was received with musical 
honours, and Mr. E. J. P. Benn, in 
reply, said he was in America five 
weeks—just long enough to appreciate 
that fifty years would be insufficient to grasp 
all that America had to teach one. But upon 
one point lie could be definite without any 
qualification ; the need for the closest under¬ 
standing between the English-speaking 
peoples as the means of saving the world, 
for civilisation was recognised by the 
Americans with a depth of conviction which 
rivalled, if it did not excel, our own. The 
differences between ourselves and our 
American friends in these industrial ques¬ 
tions were so fundamental that little use 
could come from the discussion of matters 
of detail. 

America, like the rest of the world, was 
having her revolution, but there it was 
taking the form of a transference of large 
blocks of industrial capital into the hands of 
the workers in industry. Savings banks at 
street corners were more numerous in 
America than public-houses at street corners 
here. 

The whole force of public opinion in 
America was directed to teaching its people 
how to push, whilst here it seemed to be 
concerned to teach its people how to lean. 
Having expressed the view that the vast 
accumulation of wealth in the U.S.A. would 
not flow to Europe as it should do until 
Americans regarded Europe as a safe place 
for the investment of money, Mr. Benn said 
that an Am erica'll senator told him that. 
America looked with some apprehension on 
the light-hearted way in which we appeared 
to be conducting great and novel economic 
experiments, particularly in the matter of 
legislative enactments. American wages 
were roughly two and a half times those 
earned in this country, but it was erroneous 
to suppose that American labour costs were 
dear. American labour, as a cost factor in 
production, was among the cheapest in the 
world. He watched a man earning 7s. 6d. 
per hour tending three machines, which in 
this country would each have required a 
minder and a labourer to care for. If it 
were true that we had to face the con¬ 
sequences of cheap German labour we had 
also to face the good, healthy, straight¬ 
forward competition of efficient,' hard-work¬ 
ing, economic American labour. 

Mr. Frank Elliott said the transference < i 
wealth from the hands of the big people into 
the hands of the many was being welcomed by 
the leaders of industry, who saw in it a 
bulwark for civic and' industrial stahilitv. 
America seemed to have passed through her 
industrial crisis with comparatively litlle 
trouble in the way of resentment, or poverty 
or strikes. Mr Elliott remarked that after 
all he had seen in America he still believed 
that we in. England made the best goods in 
the world, and he still believed that if we 
would pull together and co-operate we should 
be able to regain our export trade, “ because 
quality always tells.” 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was pro¬ 
posed by Sir George Paisli and seconded by 
Mr. Albert Bellamy. ex-President of the 
National L T nion of Railwaymen. the latter 
remarking that there must be a peace time 
in industry if there is to be prosperity in the 
future. 


I had been troubled for some years with my 
garden being used at night by the cats of 
the neighbourhood, when I read the following 
advice:—"Wrap some Chillies each in a 
scrap of raw meat, and place them in the 
infested part.” E. FERxrr. 
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H Cr P. Greenhouses are strongly 
built of seasoned timber, constructed 
to last a lifetime. They are made in 
various sizes. Write for our free 
catalogue of small Greenhouses and 
Garden Frames. It t vill certainly 
interest you. 


YOU CAN 
ERECT THIS 

10ft GREENHOUSE in 90 minutes 


With only six sections to this B.6 P. 
Greenhouse, No. H49a,its complete 
erection can be effected in 90 min¬ 
utes without skilled labour. More¬ 
over, if it is desired to dismantle the 
Greenhouse to change its location 
it can be done in the same amount 
of time without removing a single 
pane of glass. 

Reduced 


Our “Amateur's Greenhouse," No. 
H49a, is dispatched ready glazed 
with 15 oz. glass; painted 2 coats, 
with bolts and screws for fixing. 
Carriage paid to most Railway 
Stations in England and Wales. 
Supplied from stock, or made to 
15 ft.. 20 ft. or 25 ft. length to order. 


SIZE 
10' x 8’ 


Price 


Supplied 
from stock. 


With reasonable care extraordinary Horticultural results 
can be obtained with one of these compact and handy 
Greenhouses. Recently we received untouched photo¬ 
graphs of a magnificent display of orchids and exotic 
plants grown to perfection in one of these H49a Green¬ 
houses. Our “Amateur’s Greenhouse” and stages were 
supplied from stock, to which was added only a boiler and 
two 4 in. hot water pipes on one side. 

We can quote you for Winter Gardens, Conservatories, Fruit Ranges, 
Flower Houses, Heatings and Frames of all descriptions. Do not fail to 
consult us if you are thinking of erecting a glass-house. Estimates free. 


>ulton 


[id. 
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Trade M irk. Rug. So. 11 ,6£). 


Require Outside Shading. 

SUMMER CLOUD SHADING (theonly genuine and 
oriviual article) 

All right* transfer™! by Deed to Carry A Co., Bedford 
Chambers, Co vent Gaid-n, London, W.U. * by Hr. 
El iott, on March 27 th, JMSJ. 

It has been in general nse for OVER 40 YEARS. 
BE SURE TO ASK TOR 

SUMMER CLOUD 

AND SES THAT YOU GET IT. 

Sold by all Seedsmen and Florists. 

Sold in packets containing 8ox. for I00lt. of gloss, 1/8. 
2lor., 3/8. Cheaper in Bulk. 

Man jfucturwd by 

CORRY & CO.. Ltd., 

at tfcer Bonded Cbera cal Works. 

SHAD THAMES, S.E. 1. 

OmcKS A Show R>:ohh: 

Bedford Chambers, Covent Carden, London, W.C. 2. 


BENTLEY’S 

WEED DESTROYERS 

have the largest sale and are the 
most powerful manufactured. 

CONCENTRATED 

(Liquid 1 to 80) 

PATENT POWDER 

il to 25) 

SAFETY 

(Liquid 1 to 25, Non-Arsenical) 

QUASSIA EXTRACT 

(Compound Liquid) 

Destroys Aphis in all its forms. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Sole Manufacturers— 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, LIMITED, 

Chemical Works, 

BARROW-ON-HUMBER, HULL. 


FRUIT TREE NETTING 

Repaired, guaranteed Bound, iu 50 yda. x 4, 10J x 2, 50 x 2, 
25 X 8, to any required length or depth. 

TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING, new, made square 
mesh to hang square, with rope top and bottom ; steam 
tarred, brown or khaki. 

Write for price and sample. The cheapest house in the 
trade, and satisfaction given. 

THE NET WORK8, 

NORTH PLACE, ST. IVES, CORNWALL. 
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Correspondence. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charge if correspon¬ 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. L. 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the name and address being added to each. 
As Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants to be 
rightly nam?d should send fair examples of each — 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) IVot more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Diseased Hollyhocks. 

(W. W.).—Yes, the plants are very badly 
affected with the Hollyhock disease (Puccinia 
malvacearum). There is no reliable remedy 
for it, therefore the best plan is to pull up 
and burn the affected plants at once. Those 
that do not seem to be attacked should, as a 
precaution, lie washed with soapy water, in 
which a liberal proportion of flowers of sul¬ 
phur has been dissolved. The sulphur will 
settle at the bottom of the vessel, and must 
be frequently stirred up when the water is 
being used. Sulphur is very effective in de¬ 
stroying almost any fungus, and may kill this 
one in its very earliest stage, but it will not 
do so when established. 

Seedling Zonal Pelargoniums. 

(D.).—Seedlings of these plants are almost 
always gross growers. The best way to get 
them into flow'er fairly early is to shift them 
into 5-inch pots, and let them remain in 
these and grow as tall as they like, not pinch¬ 
ing them at all. The first object is to see 
colour and quality of flowers. If not liked, 
the plants may be thrown away. If they are 
pretty good, then tops should be taken off 
and rooted as cuttings in small pots, and these 
will later show the exact character of the 
variety. 

Fuchsia buds failing to develop. 

(M. H.).—You give us no clue whatever as 
to your treatment of the plant. An excess 
of stimulants, with too much water at the 
roots and a close, stuffy atmosphere, will often 
cause Fuchsias to behave as yours are doing. 
Discontinue manure-water, if you have been 
giving the plant any, give plenty of fresh air, 
and your Fuchsia will soon recover. You are 
keeping the Ivy-leaved Zonal Pelargoniums 
too close; what they want is more air. We 
found traces of green-fly on the leaves of the 
Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, and this pest, if 
allowed to gain the upper hand, will very 
soon ruin the plant. 

Scarlet Lobelia in winter. 

(O. R.).—In some heavy and retentive soils 
the Scarlet Lobelia will pass through even 
severe winters unharmed in the border with¬ 
out the slightest protection. In other gardens 
herbaceous Lobelias are found to winter well 
in the border undisturbed if mulched with an 
inch or so of leaf-mould or Cocoanut-fibre, 
but in the majority of cases it will be found 
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necessary to lift the clumps in the autumn, 
after the flower-stems have been cut off, 
placing them in boxes or pans and afterwards 
shaking a little fine soil into the interstices 
between the clumps. Treated in this manner 
they will pass the winter safely in a cold- 
frame from which the frost is excluded, re¬ 
quiring but little moisture until they are 
starting into growth in the spring, when they 
may be separated and planted out in the 
border. Single shoots which form after the 
flower-spikes have been removed may be taken 
off in the late autumn when they have formed 
their first leaves, placed in small pots, and 
grown on in the greenhouse. 

Oleander not flowering. 

(D.).—It is very probable that the trouble 
with your Oleander results from insufficient 
moisture and feeding, as if properly drained 
it is hardly possible to give too much water. 
A dose of liquid manure about every fortnight 
during the summer will also greatly assist 
the development of the flower-buds and pre¬ 
vent them dropping. A genial atmosphere 
duifing the growing season is important, while 
throughout the summer the plant may be 
stood in the open air to thoroughly ripen the 
wood, on which successful blooming in a great 
measure depends. 

Patrinia palmata. 

(J. N. B.).—The flowers and leaves you sent 
for identification are those of Patrinia 
palmata, a low-growing Japanese plant of the 
Valerian family, and a useful and attractive 
plant for a partly-shaded position in the rock 
garden or for the bog garden. The habit of 
flowering so late in the season, when most, of 
the inhabitants of the rock garden are form¬ 
ing seeds, makes this plant particularly 
useful in bridging over a rather dull time, 
and the glossy, palmate foliage is attractive 
even when the plant is not in flower. The 
leaves you send are finer than we have ever 
seen, and show' that your cultural treatment is 
right. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Leaf soil. 

(Inquirer).—The best of all leaf-soil i6 that 
made from Oak leaves, as these seem to be 
of a more woody nature than are larger leaves. 
Next to Oak come Spanish Chestnut, Beech, 
and Elm leaves. The Evergreen Oak leaves 
will also be useful. The best of leaf-soil is 
that which has taken two years to thoroughly 
decompose. 

Increasing the Virginian Creeper. 

(N. C.).—The Virginian Creeper can be 
propagated by layering, which can be carried 
out either now or in the early spring, pre¬ 
ferably the latter. Laurels are best pro¬ 
pagated by means ol cuttings made from 
half-ripened pieces of the current season’s 
growth, which should be stout and about 
9 inches in length. Insert these in the 
ground deep enough to leave three or four 
leaves above the soil the latter half of 
October in rows 1 foot apart, and allow a 
space of 9 inches between the cuttings. 

VEGETABLES. 

The Tree Onion. 

(M. R.).—Instead of seeds, the stem pro¬ 
duces at the extremity a cluster of small bulbs 
of a brown-red colour, from which the plant 
is propagated. When planted in the spring 
these small bulbs form large ones by the end 
of the year, but do not produce any bulblets 
till the following year. The flesh of the Tree 
Onion is agreeable, but rather deficient of 
delicacy of flavour. The bulbs soon decay, 
but the bulblets keep very well. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

J. M .—Statice Suworowi. 

8. 0. M .—The ox-eye Camomile (Anthemis 
tinctoria). 

J. N. If .—Patrinia palmata. See note on 
this page. 

F. G. H. —1, Campanula glomerata; 2, 
Heuchera sanguinea ; 3, Hemerocallis fulva; 
4, Eccremocarpus scaber. 

F. 11'. P.—1, Heuchera Richardsoni ; 2, 
Dianthus superbus; 3, Hemerocallis fulva; 
4, Lychnis Viscaria plena. 

IT. Sfemitoii. —1. Svringa Kmodi ; 2, 
Berberis Darwini probably, must have 
flowers; 3, Deutzia crenata fl. pi. ; 4, Olearia 
Haasti. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Barbier and Co., 16, Route d’Olivet, 
Orleans, France.—Special price list of Fruit- 
tree stocks, etc. 

Barr and Sons, 12, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.—List of flower seeds for 
summer and early autumn sowing, and list 
of vegetable seeds lor summer and autumn 
sowing. 


Trade Notes. 


Success of John K. King and Sons’, 
Ltd., Famous Sweet Peas. —At the East¬ 
bourne Floral Fete held recently Messrs. 
John K. King and Sons, Ltd., Coggeshall, 
Essex, were awarded the first prize for a 
magnificent group of their Sweet Peas, and 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Show at 
Holland House they were awarded a Silver 
Gilt medal for a fine display. 

R.Id.S. Insecticide Tjuadh.—M essrs. 
Walter Voss and Co., Ltd., have just 
received the Award of -Merit (the highest 
recognition offered) at the Wisley trials for 
Carlton Arsenate of Lead and Pterokyl. 
Ihese make the total number of awards re¬ 
ceived by the company at the trials up to 
ten, the materials concerned now including 
V oss Standard Lime Sulphur, Catterscab, 
Voss Nicotine Soap, Voss Soil Insecticide, 
Voss Winter Wash, Woburn Winter Wash, 
Woburn Bordeaux Winter Wash, Pterokyl, 
Carlton Arsenate of Lead. 

The directors of the London County West¬ 
minster and Parr’s Bank, Limited, have 
declared an interim dividend of 10 per cent. 
lor the half-year ended 30th June-Cn the £20 
shares, and the maximum dividend of 6J, per 
cent, on the £1 shares for the same period. 
The dividends, 10s. per share and Is. 3d. 
per share respectively (both less income tax), 
will lie payable on tile 2nd August, 


The export of Plants and Bees to 
Palestine. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
wishes to acquaint nurserymen and others 
desirous of exporting plants, etc., to Pales¬ 
tine that living plants and bees are only 
permitted entry into that country if accom¬ 
panied by a certificate to the effect that the 
plants or bees have been examined and found 
to be free from disease. The Ministry is 
prepared to undertake the examination of 
such plants or bees on payment of the 
requisite fee, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
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The effects of the drought in London. 


Although' like all gardeners, anxious as 
to the effect of “the long drought on the 
garden, I have nevertheless been very 
interested in noting the behaviour of 
different plants under such trying conditions. 
My garden is too large for me to be able 
to do any watering, even if I were sufficiently 
disloyal to wish to waste any of the scanty 
water reserves of the metropolis in that 
way, and consequently my plants have to 
take their chance. The thing which strikes 
me most is that scarcely anything is showing 
signs of distress, although my soil is not a 
retentive one, a gravel subsoil being not far 
below the surface. Pests of all kinds have 
been particularly numerous, woolly aphis, 
black aphis, green aphis, and gooseberry saw- 
fly larvae being foremost in the attacking 
army. The vigorous use of the spray has 
worked wonders, and these pests are now well 
under control. American blight on the 
Apple-trees has been particularly prevalent, 
and this is one of the more difficult to deal 
with. 

The number of things showing signs of 
suffering from lack of moisture is really 
surprisingly small. In the rock garden the 
mossy Saxifrages are certainly having a very 
bad time indeed, and some have “ gone 
West.” Aster alpinus, too, has been sending 
out the S.O.S. signal for some time, and 
Saponaria ocymoides looks very unhappy. 
But that is about all. Coronillas are 
revelling in the heat and dryness, C. montana 
especially doing well and a mass of bright 
yellow, though growing in a raised border 
against a south wall in the driest and 
sandiest of composts. The silvery Saxifrages 
look a bit dry, but nothing to speak of. 
Campanulas all seem to enjoy the abnormal 
conditions, and are flourishing. C. fenestel- 
lata is especially beautiful now—large clumps 
covered with the delicate starry blooms. 
This is one of the most satisfactory dwarf 
Bellflowers with me. Campanula Stansfieldi 
is another which is doing exceptionally well 
this season, and is crowded with flowers. 
/Fithionemas are, of course, in their element, 
so are the various Thymes and the dwarf 
Hypericums. Onosmas, too, find these con¬ 
ditions just to their taste, as does 
Zauschneria californica, just coming into 
flower, somewhat earlier than its usual date. 
Oypsophila repens is a lovely sight, covered 
with its delicate flowers over the carpet of 
glaucous foliage, and the various Geraniums 
are doing well. Geums, thanks perhaps to 


their being in partial shade, show little sign 
of distress, and most of the Dianthi are 
flourishing. Cistus and Helianthemums, of 
course, appreciate the heat, though the 
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Lilium pardal-Parryi. 

(See page 464.) 

flowers drop early in the afternoon. Cytisus 
nigricans, one of the choicest of the later 
flowering Brooms, is quite happy, and the 
long sprays of golden blossom are very grace¬ 
ful and beautiful. In the 
Herbaceous borders one of the surprises 
is the way Iris Ktempferi flourishes and 
blooms, though tin watered. The plants are 
growing in deeply-cultivated land, and the 
soil is kept well hoed, that probably being 
the secret of their success. The flowers, 
perhaps, are not quite so large as they would 
be with more moisture, but there lias been 
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plenty of them, and they have been quite 
large enough. 

It is really only where the ground has not 
been well cultivated that there are any signs 
of distress, and this drought has certainly 
demonstrated once more that deep cultiva¬ 
tion is one ol the chief essentials of success 
in gardening. Spirtea Aruncus is quite un¬ 
affected, and a fine clump, with thirty or 
forty creamy plumes of blossom upon it, is 
a striking object just now. Crambe cordi- 
folia, though looking quite healthy, has been 
shy in blooming this year. I have several 
clumps, which usually bloom regularly, but 
this season only one has flowered, whether 
as a result of the drought or not I cannot 
say. Erigeron speciosus has never been finer. 
Pinks and Carnations are doing very well. 
Roses are better than usual. Delphiniums 
are very good. (Enothera Lamarckiana is a 
wonderful sight in the evening, when hun¬ 
dreds of the enormous pale yellow flowers 
are out at once. It is difficult to keep this 
fine plant within bounds, as self-sown seed¬ 
lings come up all over the place. Scabiosa 
caucasica has been better than usual, so have 
the various Eryngiums, E. Oliverianum 
superhum having been particularly well 
coloured. Linaria macedonica has been very 
fine. This is a splendid perennial when well 
grown, but it does not always succeed. It 
does well with me in a very sandy soil. 
Alstrcemerias find the weather to their taste, 
and aije making a gorgeous display, and all 
Irises of the Germanica types have been well 
suited. Lilium candidum felt the drought, 
and, though blooming freely, the flowers were 
small and not so many to the stem as last 
year. Day Lilies have not been very happy 
with me. _ N. L. 

Notes of the Week. 

Omphalodes linifolia. 

This little native of Portugal is now very 
pretty. A few seeds were scattered over a 
piece of rather rough ground, and the result 
is charming. The pretty leaves and flower 
stems are of a glaucous, grey-blue colour and 
covered with minute hairs. The fragrant 
pure w'hite flowers are borne on wiry, 
branching stems each a foot or so In height. 
For table decoration and furnishing small 
vases this is a charming and distinct little- 
flower. If allowed to ripen its seed this 
plant reproduces itself freely, the autumn 
seedlings attaining much greater vigour 
than when raised in spring. E. M. 
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Pea Gradus. 

In some years I find that Gradus is not 
altogether a reliable Pea, but during the 
present season the variety would satisfy the 
most exacting critic. Robust in growth, the 
pods are exceptionally fine and well filled, 
while the flavour is first-rate. Gradus is, ol 
course, an early and dwarf Duke of Albany, 
and in suitable conditions it is a Pea worthy 
of attention. McG. 

Rose Cupid. 

This is a delightful Rose for training up 
ail old tree, where, having once reached the 
branches, its handsome single flowers, each 
5 inches in diameter, produce a fine effect. 
Endowed with a vigorous constitution and 
with rich and abundant foliage, it is certain 
to be largely grown. The handsome dowers, 
borne in clusters and of a glowing flesh 
colour, are touched with peach, softening to 
opal, and are succeeded in autumn by rose- 
coloured seed pods. 

Iris Delavayi. 

Very handsome is this Chinese Iris, 
growing near the waterside and in watei 
traps in the fruit garden, where the vigour 
of the plants is remarkable, they having 
reached 5 feet in height. The flowers, 
borne on tall branching stems, are delight¬ 
ful for cutting. Their colour is violet- 
purple, the falls prettily blotched with white. 
This is a stately Iris, especially for the 
waterside, where it appears to hold its own 
with the natural vegetation. 

Aster Thomsoni. 

Many who associate the Starworts with 
autumn may not know this early-flowering 
and meritorious Aster. At times it blooms 
as early as July, and it certainly is worth 
its place. The flowers are of a good shade 
of blue, and last for quite a considerable 
time. There is a dwarf form, A. Thomsoni 
nanus, the height of which is about 12 inches, 
while the flowers are of a richer shade of 
blue. The plant is occasionally referred to 
as A. Thompsoni, but its correct name is as 
given above. McG- 

Rose and white Mallow. 

A Dorothv Perkins Rose, planted some 
years ago ail'd allowed to grow unpruned and 
not tied in any way, has formed a wide- 
spreading inass. It was staked when planted, 
but has no additional support, and therefore 
displays the natural habit of the Rose. It 
happens that plants of the white Mallow 
came up close to it, and these have developed 
into large, bushy specimens, which have pro¬ 
duced a quantity of flowers. The contrast, is 
very pleasing, as many of these accidental, 
combinations are. 1 need a good many 
flowers during the fine months, and Dorothy 
Perkins Rose and the white Mallow aie ex¬ 
cellent for the purpose. I have been using 
the Mallow for wreaths, and in this time of 
drought it. has been, and is now, very useful. 
It is one of those things that, like the Rocket 
and Honesty, need no culture. Plants spring 
up here and there, and where there is room 
they are allowed to remain. J. Cornhili.. 

Tropaeoleum polyphyllum. 

This is one of the most precious hardy 
plants we have, and when once seen in good 
condition, as we have it to-day, is glorious. 
We have a large bed of Mine. Leon Pain Rose 
carpeted with this plant, and the effect is 
superb. The shoots, laden with rich golden 
yellow flowers, winding irregularly in all 
directions, and occasionally thrusting them¬ 
selves through the edging, which is a mix¬ 
ture of Gypsophila muralis and Campanula 
muralis, present a beautiful picture that we 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

do not think could be surpassed. The beauty 
of the plant is enhanced by the glaucous 
blue tint of its pretty leaves, which are well 
displayed along the 4 feet long, snake-like 
growths. We have it growing on the top of 
a wall and between sandstone blocks, where 
it is scarcely less effective. Although not 
so long established in these positions, the 
abundance with which the beautiful flowers 
are borne is remarkable. It is a tuberous- 
rooted plant, and should be planted a foot 
deep, or even more, as it loves a cool bottom, 
and even if planted nearer the surface will 
often push down to a depth of 18 inches or 
more. E. M. 

Beet Cheltenham Green Top. 

The prejudice which exists in northern 
gardens against Beets with green lea'es 
would speedily be overcome could gardeners 
generally be induced to give Cheltenham 
Green Top a trial. The roots at lifting-time 
are shapely and clean, while their texture 
is admirable. I have heard the variety, when 
cooked, described as “ velvety,” a word 
which, if not quite appropriate, certainly 
describes this Beet fairly well. This year 

the crop promises exceedingly well. 
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Convolvulus mauritanicus. 

The dry and hot weather has suited this 
lovely Bindweed, and it has been a beautiful 
sight all through June, producing in great 
profusion its handsome blue flowers. Its 
habit is neat, and not aggressive like that of 
its equally beautiful relative, C. althseoides, 
which is displacing its larger pink flowers 
quite close by. C. mauritanicus, though not, 
too hardy, came through the last mild winter 
quite successfully, but it is always advisable 
to keep a few rooted cuttings in a frame 
during the winter. I have a form of a much 
clearer and deeper blue than the type, which 
I owe to the kindness of Mr. E. C. Buxton. 

N. L. 


Dwarf Lavender as a border. 

I like to have borders of close-growing 
plants to all my herbaceous beds, if for no 
other reason than that they are such excellent 
weed-killers, and the dwarf form of the 
common Lavender, though not quit© an ideal 
subject for this purpose, being scarcely dwarf 
enough, is yet capable of looking very well 
edging a bed the occupants of which are fairly 
hefty. I tried it as an experiment, and have 
been very pleased with the result. It looks 
well all the year round, and when, as now, 
in full bloom is delightfully fragrant. 
Cuttings taken with a heel root very readily 
and grow pretty quickly, so that an effective 
border is soon attained. N. L. 

T rachelospermum jasminoides angusti- 
folium. 

This (better known as Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides angustifolium), though reputed 
somewhat tender, does well in this part of 
Kent, and at this time of the year there are 
few climbers more desirable. Planted here 
about twelve years ago, it covers now a very 
considerable space on a south-west wall, and 
is at present a mass of bloom from top to 
bottom. It has never had any protection 
other than that of its position, and beyond 
a little injury to the tips of young shoots in 
very severe w r eather, has never been injured 
by 'frost. As its name suggests, the flowers 
are a little like those of the common White 
Jasmine, and strongly and deliciously scented, 
especially in the evening. Planted in good, 
ordinary garden soil, it ramps away happily 
and gives no trouble, though I expect a little 
peat to give it a start would do no harm. 
It, is a plant which should be more generally 
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grown in the southern counties, and it 
probably would be were it better known. 

C. Phentis. 

Borden, near Sittingbourne. 

Iris Forresti. 

This has been - more effective than in 
former years, a small group planted in a 
moist corner having developed numerous 
spikes, each 2 feet in height, of pretty yellow- 
netted flowers. 

CEnothera Arendsi. 

This is one of the plants which appear to 
revel in conditions such as we have been ex¬ 
periencing this season. My plants are in 
very light, sandy soil, in an elevated 
position, which would be hot and dry in a 
normal season, and this abnormal year must 
lie particularly so. They are full of their 
beautiful, delicately-veined pink flowers, and 
look the picture of health and quite 
indifferent to the drought. The roots spread 
about underground, throwing up new growths 
away from the parent plant, so that a good 
colony is soon formed. It is such a beautiful 
thing' that one can hardlv have too much of 
it. N. L. 

Hardiness of the African Lily (Aga- 

panthus umbellatus). 

A group of this planted out in a south 
border in leafy soil two or three years ago 
,is showing plenty of flowering spikes now, 
almost every crown throwing up one. I had 
a large clump growing in a pot, turned it 
out, and broke the clump up into separate 
crowns, disentangling the thick, fleshy roots 
after a great deal of trouble, and planting 
the crowns about 8 inches apart. I have been 
told that they need to be pot-bound to flower 
well, but the treatment I gave them seems to 
have been successful, for they could hardly 
bloom with greater freedom than they are 
doing this year. The flowers last a long time, 
and a good clump in full bloom is very 
attractive. I give no protection in an 
ordinary winter. North London. 

Phloxes. 

Those of us who have long borders of hardy 
subjects have been sorely tried in endeavour¬ 
ing to cope with the watering problem, and 
no plants need more attention in this respect, 
having regard to the rich panicles they yield 
in early autumn, than Phloxes. There is a 
great advantage in a season like the present 
in affording the plants a mulch of rotted 
manure, as it aids in the retention of 
moisture. Phloxes are gross feeders, and 
ought not to be planted too near other sub¬ 
jects. One sometimes sees them on shrubbery 
borders, often where the soil has been 
rendered poor by the roots of the shrubs. 
Phloxes so grown are never very satisfactory, 
and suffer through lack of moisture, which 
the stronger-grown things sap. It is almost 
useless to expect Phloxes to succeed grown 
under such adverse circumstances. Those 
who grow Phloxes are advised to give them 
special attention during the next few weeks, 
as it will pay to do so. They should receive 
copious supplies of water at night, to lie 
followed by liquid manure occasionally. It 
is little use half doing it; indeed, watering 
Phloxes in a half-hearted manner is. I am 
convinced, harmful. The present season has 
demonstrated the importance of keeping 
hardy plants of moderate size by dividing 
them at regular intervals. Some clumps 1 
have noticed this year that have not been 
touched lor several seasons have practically 
died off in the centres through inability to get 
enough moisture. Moderate clumps, especially 
those of Phloxes, are always the best. 

Lea hub st. 
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FRUIT. 

Fruit Prospects. 


In my London garden there is a fine show 
of Apples thik year alike on standard and 
bush trees, and unless the drought continues 
much longer there is every prospect of a good 
crop. Codlin moth grubs and Apple sawfly 
larvae are conspicuous by their absence, 
though in normal times they do a lot of 
damage in my garden. As 1 expected, how¬ 
ever, the failure of the Apple and Pear crops 
in these parts last year must have involved 
a corresponding failure of the Codlin and 
Sawfly crop, and though no doubt they will 
speedily recover, we are undoubtedly 
having a respite from their attacks this year. 
I do not think the drought is affecting well- 
established trees at present, except that it 
undoubtedly encourages all sorts of aphis 
pests. Some of the fruits are dropping, but 
I do not think more than one would expect, 
seeing how heavily laden many of the trees 
are. I have several Blenheims and they are 
full of fruit, so is a large standard Ribston, 
which is usually rather chary with me of 
giving much of a crop of its delicious fruits. 
Alfriston is bearing very well, especially one 
very old standard, which is gradually dying 
of old age, but continues to crop every year, 
and one of the bush forms of this variety is 
so heavily loaded that it will need thinning 
or propping up. A standard of Golden Noble 
is also very full, which is very satisfactory, 
as it is a fine Apple, though it is this year 
rather badly attacked by aphis. Devonshire 
Quarrenden, a fairly old tree—badly 
cankered, unfortunately—is, as -usual, 
crowded with fruit, as is Juneating Red. 
another early and delicious Apple when 
eaten just off the tree. Emneth Early, 
always a great cropper, is living up to its 
reputation, and ought to have been thinned 
before, but lack of time has prevented. 
Allington Pippin, which with me is sometimes 
uncertain, has a good crop this year; so has 
James Grieve, one of the best of dessert 
Apples and a most regular cropper into the 
bargain. Warner’s Ring is full; Potts s 
Seedling, an excellent town Apple and a 
regular cropper, is heavily laden, and so is 
Stirling Castle. Cox’s Orange, so far, has 
not done well in my garden. I have two 
bushes, and though they grow well they have 
not fruited satisfactorily. I think Cox’s 
likes a rather lighter and warmer soil. 
Ellison’s Orange does much better, but 
though the flavour is good it is not such a 
good keeper. Worcester Pearmain, planted 
next to Cox’s for the purpose of fertilisation, 
is doing fairly well. Bramley’s Seedling is 
carrying only a small crop, but the bushes 
are not very old. Newton Wonder, as usual, 
is full, so are Lane’s Prince Albert and King 
of the Pippins, which is rather too firm an 
Apple for my taste. Wealthy is full, and 
a beautiful dessert Apple it is, with a brisk 
flavour which appeals to me. As regards 
Pears, the outlook is very different. There 
was an immense show of blossom, but the 
cold winds were too much for them in most 
cases, and some of my trees have' hardly a 
fruit on them. Among such are Marie 

Louise, usually a very reliable cropper; 
Jargonelle only a sprinkling; Glou Mor^eau, 
Pitmaston Duchess, and Conference. There 
are a few Doyenn4 du Comice, a good sprink¬ 
ling of Beurre d’Amanlis, and quite a fair 
crop of Louise Bonne; but, generally 
speaking. Pears are a failure in my garden. 

Bush fruit has been very prolific, especially 
Gooseberries, which have been very plentiful 
and of large size and good flavour. The 
variety Careless has done exceptionally well 
and is a fine fruit and heavy cropper, but 
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there is some tendency in the branches to a 
drooping habit. Keepsake and Whitesmith 
■have also been good. Black Currants fruited 
well, but have felt the drought, and, more¬ 
over, were very badly attacked by green-fly- 
in the spring. Early spraying is most 
beneficial to Black Currants. Raspberries 
have suffered from the drought, and 
though plentiful have been small, but 
Loganberries have done well. The Rasp- 


is of no great depth will undoubtedly have a 
lean year so far as Raspberries are concerned. 
Much, of course, can be done to assist the 
canes in the way of mulching, but, even so, 
the lack of natural and sufficient moisture 
must, inevitably tell a tale. 

The time appears to be not inappropriate 
for a few notes upon this fruit—the result of 
a somewhat extended experience and observa¬ 
tion. Raspberries will thrive upon almost 
any kind of soil which is well manured, but 
the I jest results can only be obtained when 
the staple is rich, cool, deep, and rather 
moist. It may be said that the canes have 
duplicate sets of roots. One set is rather 
thong-like and descends fairly deeply into the 
soil. The other set emanates from these, is 
of a fibrous description, and forms a thick 
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berries ought to have been mulched earlier in 
the year, but I was away from home, and the 
work was neglected. North London. 


Cherry Ursula Rivers. 

This Cherry, when submitted to the Fruit 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on the occasion of the Holland House Show- 
on July 5th by Messrs. Thomas Rivers and 
Son, of Sawbridgeworth, and given an Award 
of Merit, is said to be a seedling from 
Emperor Francis. It is a large Cherry, 
black, and of first-rate quality. The plants, 
pot-grown, were fruiting very freely. Accord¬ 
ing to the raisers it ought to make a good 
market Cherry, as the skin is firm and the 
fruits travel well. 


Raspbe 


The present season will be as memorable 
for drought as last season—of unhappy- 
memory—was for continuous rain and for a 
consistently low temperature. The mont# 
of June was, this year, one of the driest on 
record, and, as might have been expected, 
many things have suffered to a greater or less 
extent. Raspberries, among fruit, have 
been rather hardly hit. As is well known, 
this popular fruit, succeeds best upon deep 
and fairly moist soil, and even upon such 
the effects of the drought are visible. Those 
whose staple is of a light character and which 


mat near the surface. The latter roots are 
those chiefly valued by the Raspberry-grower, 
and they must by some means be supplied 
with moisture and protected from drought, or 
the fruit may be small and shrivelled. 

The preparation of the quarter ought to be 
thorough. Trenching is recommended, and 
this ought to be done to a depth of 2 feet or, 
if the subsoil be satisfactory, 2^ feet. As 
t.he work progresses a liberal allowance of the 
best manure which can be obtained ought to 
be incorporated with the soil. Garden 
refuse from the rot heap is not to be despised, 
but this should be placed in the bottom of the 
trench with a view to improving the qualit.v 
of the subsoil. The best time for forming a 

New Plantation is immediately afier 
the canes have shed their leaves. With 
regard to the mode adopted by the 
planter, much depends upon the way in 
which the canes are to be trained. W’here 
it is simply proposed to train them to stakes, 
planting may be done at intervals of 5 feet, 
planting three canes at each station. The 
stakes must be fixed firmly in the ground 
and the growths secured loosely to these 
when the clumps are established. Others 
plant at the same distance between the stools, 
but instead of securing each colony to a stake, 
the latter is placed halfway between each pair 
of clumps, the growths of these being bent 
over to form an arch or bower and secured 
to the stake in the centre. Many disapprove 
of this form of training, but the objections 
raised are more apparent than real, and the 
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plan has much to recommend it. A third 
method is to make a trellis of iron and wire 
and to plant the canes singly at a distance 
of 18 inches, the growths, when established, 
forming what is practically a hedge or screen 
of canes. This practice is all very well for 
a few years, but ultimately the suckers 
increase to such an extent that the bearing 
canes are liable to be choked by these growths, 
this entailing the renewal of the plantation 
at an earlier period than would otherwise be 
necessary. 

After planting, the surface should Ire well 
mulched with good manure. During the 
summer the quarter ought to be kept free 
of weeds and the surface can with advan¬ 
tage be stirred up occasionally with the flat 
hoe. When the plants are established and 
when the young canes have made a foot of 
growth, all useless suckers ought to be pulled 
out cleanly—not hoed over, as is too often 
done. After the fruit is gathered, the canes 
which have borne the crop should be cut out 
immediately, as, their usefulness being over, 
they only constitute a drain upon the loots 
and interfere with the welfare of the young 
canes, which, when the foliage has fallen, 
ought to lie thinned and regulated. Some 
recommend digging among these with the 
spadft and working in manure round the roots, 
but a much better plan is to loosen the surface 
with the fork and apply the manure in the 
form of a top-dressing. 

A Scottish Gardened. 


Strawberries. 

Strawberries have been a great success 
here (Sussex) this season, for, in addition to 
the abundance of luscious fruit, the quality 
of a few kinds has been noteworthy. I do not 
remember a season when Strawberries have 
cropped so freely, and these, aided by the 
excessive sunshine, have developed an ex¬ 
quisite flavour, even upon a heavy soil, which, 
generally speaking, is not by any means an 
ideal one for this popular fruit. Having a 
plentiful water supply, the plants have not 
been allowed to suffer from drought, which is 
an important factor in the cultivation of this 
delicious fruit, for once a plant is allowed to 
flag the fruits lose their sweetness and become 
acid. 

Much has been written from time to time 
as to destroying Strawberry beds after their 
third year, but this theory has been exploded 
here this year, and it will be of interest to 
remark that a large bed composed of eight 
kinds, planted in 1915, has not only borne 
profusely, but produced quantities of fruit of 
first-rate quality, a fact which serves to show 
that it is not absolutely necessary to destroy 
the beds so frequently as we are often advised 
to do. 

The Strawberry which surpasses in flavour 
all others grown here is 

British Queen. It is of medium size, and 
when thoroughly ripe is delicious. This, 
however, requires rather special treatment, 
as it is not a strong grower, and beds intended 
for it should be well prepared. In growing 
British Queen new beds should be put down 
every few years, for, although old plants Con¬ 
tinue to crop, the fruit diminishes in size. 
It is such a delicious fruit that a little extra 
expenditure in the preparation of new beds 
is amply repaid. Another meritorious 
variety and a much neglected one is 

Scarlet Queen, the fruits of which are 
conical in shape, of a bright vermilion 
scarlet, flesh firm and juicy, flavour rich and 
' inous. This is a really excellent Strawberry 
for, in addition to the fruits travelling well, 
the plant is robust, though not coarse, and 
produces enormous quantities of first-rate 
fruit. 

Royal Sovereign is indispensable, and at 
times is of first-class flavour. It is probably 
the best all-round Strawberry in cultivation, 


growing freely in almost any soil. It is 
hardy and early, very prolific, fruit large, 
good in colour and quality. It is excellent 
for forcing. For those who are limited to 
one kind I would recommend this for its all¬ 
round qualities, in addition to which it pro¬ 
vides the bulk of the fruit for preserving. 

Keen’s Seedling is a dark red fruit, which 
develops a good flavour in most, seasons, and 
when at its best is excellent. The berries are 
conical in shape and produced in abundance. 
Unfortunately, this variety will not stand 
much handling, and is therefore unsuitable 
for packing. 

Givon’s Late Prolific is a large and 
generally wedge-shaped fruit, firm and of rich 
crimson-scarlet colour. The flavour, which is 
sub acid, renders this otherwise prolific and 
handsome fruit unsuitable for the table, 
where first-rate flavour and sweetness are 
essential. 

Vicomtesse II de Thury and Kentish 
Favourite are also lacking in the rich 
quality desirable in a first-class Strawberry. 

Arerdeen Favourite is a prolific and 
excellent-flavoured fruit when well ripened. 

Culture. 


Excessive dryness is not conducive to good 
Strawberries, neither is stagnant moisture. 
A deep, rich, and well-drained loam, with 
which a generous, but not excessive, amount 
of farmyard manure has been incorporated 
to a depth of at least 18 inches, will lie found 
to suit them to perfection, provided the site 
lies well exposed to sunshine. Caution should 
lie used when forming new beds, as the appli¬ 
cation of excessive manure usually results in 
too abundant foliage, which excludes light 
and sunshine from the fruit, and nothing 
so quickly lessens the quality and flavour of 
Strawberries as lack of sunshine. 

The middle of July is a good time to put 
the runners down. Not more than six 
should be layered from one plant, selecting 
the best and strongest. Some prefer pegging 
these down on a surface sprinkling of fresh 
soil between the rows, but the most satisfac¬ 
tory method is to layer the runners into pofs 
filled with a mixture of good soil, fixing them 
to the pot by means of a hairpin or hooked 
wire pin. I have not infrequently laid a 
small stone on the top of runner and pot, 
and this helps to conserve moisture as well as 
hold the runner down until rooted. Place the 
pots between two rows, and close together, 
bringing all the layers over to the pots, and 
if this is repeated every other row will be 
clear for walking and watering, as the plants 
must not be allowed to become dry. About 
the end of August, or even earlier if kept 
moist, the runners will have filled the pots 
with roots, and may be severed from the 
plants, following which the pots Bhould be 
collected in their various varieties, labelled, 
and for convenience of watering stood on a 
bed of ashes close together. In this way the 
plants will become well established and ready 
for planting in their permanently prepared 
beds the first week in October, or, "if required 
for forcing, ready for their final potting, 
ioung plants will commence to fruit the 
following year, and often produce some verv 
hue berries, but it is in the second year that 
the best fruit is obtained. It is a good plan 
-to put down a few plants each year, instead 
of allowing whole beds to become worn out 
together, as this ensures a supply of fine 
ruit annually. E. Markham. 


Red-Spider on Vines. 

This is a troublesome insect, and difficult 
to deal with once it gains a footing. Its 
presence 111 a vinery is indicated by the leaves 
assuming a reddish-brown appearance, which 
condition is brought about through the insects 
extracting the juices. If Vine leaves become 
affected to any great extent with red-spider, 


they are unable to perform their proper 
functions, and the health of the Vine becomes 
impaired. So far as the current season is 
concerned, the effects of such a visitation are 
generally visible in the bad colouring and 
finish of the Grapes, particularly black ones, 
which seldom get beyond a reddish or foxy 
colour, as it is generally termed, and oft- 
times the berries do not swell to their proper 
size. Red-spider is generally more prevalent 
on light and gravelly soils than on those of 
an opposite character, and those having such 
a class of soil to deal with should ever be on 
the alert to detect its presence in case it 
should put in an apjiearanee. It is also more 
liable to appear in early and second early 
vineries than in the mid-season and late 
houses, particularly in cold, ungenial springs, 
when a great deal of fire-heat has to be used. 
On light and gravelly soils the insect often 
finds its way into a vinery from the outside 
in hot, dry summers, such as the present 
is, and when such is the case it is a good 
plan to use the hose every day on the foot¬ 
paths and other dry surfaces surrounding the 
vinery. Creepers, such as Ivy, growing on 
walls adjacent to or on the outer back wall 
of a vinery are often responsible for red- 
spider gaining a lodgment. Another fruitful 
source of red-spider attacking Vines is 
neglecting to maintain an internal moist 
atmosphere right up to the colouring stage 
by paying regular attention to the damping 
of floors, borders, and all other surfaces liable 
to dry up quickly, the syringing of back walls 
as far up as is safe, the keeping of the steam¬ 
ing troughs regularly charged with water, 
and, last, seeing that inside borders never 
feel the want of moisture. Outside borders 
seldom require watering before May, but after 
then they should also be watered whenever 
they require it. One other way of setting up 
an attack is by introducing plants infested 
with this insect, so that if necessary to take 
plants into a vinery see that they are clear 
of spider, and all other insects, too, for the 
matter of that. 

Remedies. —As has already been stated, the 
presence of red-spider is generally indicated 
by the leaves turning colour. The ex¬ 
perienced eye detects its presence before it has 
had time to work such an amount of 
mischief, but, unfortunately, many are not 
aware that they have it until a considerable 
amount of damage has been done. If taken 
in hand as soon as detected, it may be quickly 
killed off by sponging every affected leaf with 
a solution of XL All insecticide. This is a 
tedious business, but most effectual if perse¬ 
vered with. A good syringing with clean 
soft water should follow the sponging, and 
avoid wetting the bunches more than is neces¬ 
sary. When the foliage is badly affected, and 
sponging as a means of eradicating the pest 
out of the question, the more drastic method 
of killing either by an application of dry- 
sulphur or sulphurous fumes must be 
adopted. The dry sulphur should be ap¬ 
plied by means of a pair of bellows (such as 
is used for Bulphuring Chrysanthemums 
with) to the under sides of the leaves, taking 
care not to let any more fall on the bunches 
than can be avoided. This may be washed 
off with clean soft water in the course of a 
few days, and if it is then found that some 
of the insects are still alive, repeat the 
sulphuring and wash off as before. To create 
sulphurous fumes, the pipes should be heated 
to such an extent after 6 p in. that the bare 
hand cannot be held on them, but do not 
actually boil the water. When sufficiently 
hot, paint or smear the pipes with sulphur 
which has been mixed with some water and 
a little soft soap, that it may be applied the 
more readily. The house will soon begin to 
fill with fumes, and by the time the painting 
of the pipes has been concluded, the heat 
should be shut off. Early next morning, say- 
5.30, put on a chink of air, so that the fumes, 
if any remain, may escape. W. M. 
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IND OOR PLAN TS. 

Freesias and Lachenalias. 


These Cape bulbs are quite distinct, jet 
respond to similar treatment. No green¬ 
house can be said to be complete without a 
feu pots of the former, their delightful 
fragrance appealing to one and all. During 
(he past few years several new varieties, all 
of much merit, have been added to the 
otherwise scanty list of these lovely 
early spring flowers. Not only of 
decorative value as grown in pots, they 
are most useful as cut flowers, lasting 
many days, the unopened buds expand¬ 
ing quite freely and as though the spikes 
were still growing on the plants. Lachena- 
lias have a somewhat stiff appearance when 
in flower, and are conspicuous by their 
absence from many collections of greenhouse 
plants, yet when grouped and relieved by a 
dot plant or two ol Eulalia japonica the same 
are sure to arrest attention, even by those 
who consider them a bit formal. There are 
several varieties, tricolor and pendula 
probably being the general favourites, though 
there are others well worth cultivating. The 
early part of August is a suitable date to pot 
up these bulbs, which can be purchased at a 
very reasonable figure, if not already- 
possessed of a stock resting in their pots 
The latter should be shaken clear of all soil 
and graded, the smaller bulbs being grown on 
toi a year, as it were, any flower spikes 
appearing being pinched out as soon as 
detected. Good loam and half-decayed leaf- 
soil, the former slightly- predominating, and 
one-fourth of horse droppings rubbed through 
a |-ineh sieve with sufficient sharp sand to 
afford porosity, will form a suitable compost 
to grew and flower them in, with the addi- 
tion of a stimulant once a week, as soon as 
the flower spikes are discerned. Five-inch and 
fi-inch pots are sufficiently large enough to 
grow good decorative stuff. The pots require 
careEul draining, with a few decaying oak 
or chestnut leaves above the crocks. This 
should be done with the majority of things 
cultivated in pots, as it prevents to a great 
extent the finer particles of the soil being 
washed among the drainage, the usual fore¬ 
runner to waterlogged plants. A table- 
spoonful of soot over the drainage will pre¬ 
vent the ingress of worms—another fore- 
runner to the evil just referred to; it will 
also act as a stimulant, as the roots per- 
meate the ball of soil. Press the soil 
moderately firm in the pot to within 
li inches ot the rim, placing six to nine 
bulbs at equi-distance apart, covering the 
freesias but showing a little part of the 
Uchenaha, as deep planting of the latter is 
conducive to the decay- of the flower spike 
situated between the two leaves; firm the soil 
between each bulb with the fingers, and see 
that the saiqe are kept erect. Water in with 
a rose can, and place in a north pit or 
h-ame resting on a coal-ash bottom, covering 
Wlth cocoanut fibre, removing to a sunnv 
.iiiy position immediately growth commences’ 

He object being to secure a sturdy plant from 
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t eesia should be supported with spravs of 
finch or Hazel betimes, as if the main shoots 
once fall over and get crippled the floral dis- 
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Plants brought along quietly are to be had 


from February onwards. Red spider some¬ 
times gains a footing on these later batches if 
the syringe has not been plied among them, 
while the Laehenalia seems to steer clear of 
insect life generally, and requires little or no 
support in the way of stakes, provided the 
plants have been kept near the glass with a 
free admission of air on every favourable 
occasion. Lessen the water supply as the 
foliage ripens, but keep under glass until it 


are put out. Sow the seeds, which are 
minute, in a pan, having previously watered 
the soil, and after sowing place a sheet of 
glass over the pan and stand it in a cold 
frame, where it will not receive too much 
sun. Water with judgment, and prick off 
into similar pans as soon as the seedlings 
can be handled. Transfer them before they 
get crowded into 4-inch pots, and grow in 
the cold frame until September. At that 
time re-pot into 6-inch pots, and remove to 
a cool greenhouse during the winter and 
spring. Harden off at the end of May, and 
plant out in mid-June. H. elegans is also 
valuable when grown in the greenhouse. 
When intended for that purpose the plants 
may he transferred from 6-inch pots into 



Double-flowered Begonia Pavlova. 


has died down, when the pots may be laid on 
their sides out of doors until repotting 
becomes necessary. It may be added that 
Freesias may be raised from seed sown as 
soon as ripe, and should flower the second 
year, but unless required lor that purpose it 
should not be allowed to form on the plants. 

_J. M. 

Begonia Pavlova. 

This new double variety raised by Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon, of the Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath, bears very large, full flowers 
of fine form, and not, as in many cases, at 
all coarse. The petals, as may be seen by 
the illustration, are broad and crimped, the 
colour a rich golden shade. 

Humea elegans. 

Among plants which now appear to be for¬ 
gotten may- be included Humea elegans. 
which at one time used to be in request 
as a centre plant for beds in the flower 
garden, and which was usually a success. 
After flowering, the plants are of no further 
use, and fresh stock must be raised. The 
end of June or the beginning of July is a 
good time at which to sow, for to do H. 
elegans justice it requires almost a twelve¬ 
month from the time of sowing till the plants 
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9-inch pots in March, being afterwards given 
the usual treatment accorded to greenhouse 
plants. The inflorescence is very light and 
graceful, while the foliage has a pungent 
but not disagreeable odour when rubbed 
against or bruised. The leaves are a little 
inclined to be glutinous, and it is said that 
some persons are affected by touching them 
similarly to those who handle Primula 
obconica. For the truth of this I cannot 
vouch, but I have heard of cases in which 
H. elegans was blamed for causing eruptions 
of the skin. A Scottish Gardener. 

Cyclamens 

raised from seed sown last September are 
now ready for shifting finally into pots 5 
inches and 6 inches in diameter. The com¬ 
post should be open and may consist of two 
parts loam, one part leaf-mould and sand, 
with powdered cow manure and soot added. 

Pot moderately firm, and stand the plants 
in a close frame on a bed of ashes previously- 
dusted with soot. Syringe the plants twice 
daily- and shade them from direct sunshine. 

Last year’s plants intended for flowering 
again next season should have most of the 
soil shaken from their roots and be potted 
in a similar compost as recommended for the 
y-oung plants. Place them in a close frame 
and syringe the corms daily. 
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VEGETABLES 


Cutting Seed Potatoes. 

At the present time when Potato-growers 
are lifting their earlier crops and, in many 
cases, laying aside suitable tubers for next 
year’s seed, it may not be out of place to 
look at the question raised in Gardening 
Illustrated some time ago by a “ Border 
Gardener ” concerning the cutting of seed 
tubers. It may be said at the outset that 
under certain conditions such cutting may, 
of necessity, have to be practised. For 
example, in the case of a new, or compara¬ 
tively new, variety, the stock can only be 
increased satisfactorily by resorting to 
cutting. I say satisfactorily, because new 
varieties are at times increased by means of 
cuttings, and I am convinced that such a 
practice does not give the best results, 
because not only is the plant from which the 
cuttings are taken weakened, Amt the 
cuttings, being raised under highly artificial 
conditions, are weak ; they lack stamina, and 
produce tubers of inferior quality. Again, 
when seed may be scarce, owing to shortage 
Of crop, cutting may, perforce, have to be 
adopted ; but, on the whole, the consensus 
of opinion among experienced Potato- 
growers is that, where possible, cutting 
ought to be avoided. The remarks made by 
writers in the discussion concerning the size 
of seed Potatoes are borne out by those who 
have looked closely into the question, 
namely, that seed tubers weighing about 2 oz. 
and not over 3 oz. give better results than cut 
seed. A long and close observation leads 
me to the conclusion that cut tubers are 
always less satisfactory than whole sets of 
the weight, indicated. This is especially so 
in dry soils and more particularly in a dry 
spring, growth being remarkably irregular 
and uneven. Even in damp and heavy soil 
cut seed is not satisfactory when the cutting 
is delayed until planting is about to be done. 
In such soils slugs and wireworms are likely 
to be present, and the soft, newly-cut, and 
succulent surface of the seed forms an 
irresistable attraction to these pests. I have 
seen cut seed scooped out cleanly with 
nothing but the peel left. In cases, however, 
in which cutting must be done two points 
which are usually overlooked should be 
taken into consideration and acted upon. 
When cutting is being done the grower 
should make sure that each “ set ” has an 
eye— i.e., a bud capable of growth—for if this 
be not present the seed will simply lie until 
it rots or is destroyed by pests. When 
cutting must be resorted to let such cutting 
be done well in advance of planting, and the 
cut surface ought to be dressed lightly with 
fresh, air-slacked lime or, what is better, 
with fine wood ashes. This dressing forms 
a crust and prevents the slug or other pest 
from injuring the seed, while, in addition, 
it prevents the latter from drying or shrivel¬ 
ling. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that some varieties will cut well ; others may 
be injured by cutting, and still others may 
be uncertain. Good sorts for cutting may 
be named in Up-to-date and Abundance; 
Ninetyfold and King Edward are, I think, 
spoiled when cut ; Arran Chief and Great 
Scot are uncertain. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Crops in very sandy soil. 

It has been instructive to note the 
behaviour of various crops growing in 
different kinds of soil during the recent dry 
weather. Potatoes. Peas. Carrots, Beet, and 
Parsnips have continued to grow, although 
slowly, fairly well. Cabbages, Brussels 
Sprouts, Cauliflowers, and the young Winter 


Greens have failed, some dying outright. I 
was speaking to a grower a few days ago, and 
he told me ke had just taken over the 
management of a market garden, the surface 
soil of which was a fine, powdery sand, and 
throughout the recent spell of hot, dry 
weather the crops in it had done well. The 
surface was as dry as dust, but if the top 
two inches or so of soil were scraped aside the 
portion below was quite moist. 'The subsoil 
was clay. Crops of a similar kind growing 
in a heavier loam were rapidly failing. 
There were no slugs in the sandy soil, and 
it was a very easy matter to maintain the 
dust mulch and thus prevent undue 
evaporation. G. G. B. 


Sowing Vegetables for succession. 

How common it i6 for amateur gardeners 
to make big sowings when half or a quarter 
the amount would be better, especially with 
salading, with the result that they get three 
times as many Lettuces, Radishes, or even 
Peas, as can be eaten while they are in good 
condition, with no reserves to succeed them. 
In the case of Lettuces and Radishes particu¬ 
larly, a small sowing about every three weeks 
would be infinitely preferable ; then one could 
be fairly sure of a continuous supply through¬ 
out the season. In the same way care needs 
to be exercised in growing most vegetables, 
particularly in arranging the various crops 
of the Cabbage species, otherwise, if proper 
forethought has not been given, there will 
be a glut of greenstuff at one period and 
nothing at all to cut at another. Nothing is 
more necessary in gardening than careful 
planning, but how often is this forgotten by 
amateurs ? I speak from many a dearly- 
bought experience of my own shortcomings 
in this respect. N. L. 

Tomato plants failing to crop 
satisfactorily. 

One often hears amateur cultivators 
bewailing the fact that, their Tomato plants 
are failing to set and swell the fruits beyond 
the two first trusses. Also one learns through 
putting questions that the cultivators believe 
the cause of failure to be traced to insufficient 
watering. After investigation I have found 
the cause to be mainly lack of sustaining food 
in the soil. Over-dryness may, and often 
has, much to do with such failures, but no 
amount of water will replace food entirely, 
and if the larder be poor the roots cannot 
absorb food from it. At this season there 
are thousands of Tomato plants in the con¬ 
dition above referred to, and all such should 
lie thoroughly surface-mulched with good soil 
and rich manure. Hants. 


Rhubarb pulling. 

How often a Rhubarb bed suffers from care¬ 
less pulling, the plants being often seriously 
weakened from the want of a little care and 
forethought. One important thing to remem¬ 
ber is that it is the outermost stalks which 
should always be pulled—so long, of course, 
as they are firm and sound—not the more 
tender-looking and perhaps finer stalks, which 
are coming up from the centre and the pull¬ 
ing of which weakens the plant much more 
than the pulling of the outer stalks, which are 
more matured and the leaves of which have 
already done a good deal of their important 
work. It must not be forgotten that, since 
the plant feeds largely through its leaves, 
the pulling of any must have a weakening 
effect, quite different from the effect which 
picking fruit has upon a tree, the result of 


which is to relieve the tree and just the 
reverse of what happens to the Rhubarb 
plant. Another thing to remember is to take 
all the Rhubarb plants in rotation when pull¬ 
ing, putting a mark, if necessary, to show 
how far pulling was done laBt time, so as to 
start on new plants the next time. It all 
sounds commonplace advice, but anyone who 
has noticed the way Rhubarb is all too often 
pulled will realise how necessary it is. I 
have seen good plants almost ruined, simply 
from want of care. One more thing to be 
borne in mind is that the Rhubarb is a gross 
feeder, and though it will go on for a few 
years without much attention, it is all the 
better for a little manure dug in lightly 
round the roots occasionally. N. L. 


Cucumbers and Melons in frames. 

Spare frames can now be safely filled with 
Cucumbers and Melons. While the latter 
are at times rather a speculative crop in cases 
where fermenting material is scarce, 
Cucumbers grow freely, and with a little 
attention will generally give a crop of useful 
fruits. Early stopping, thin training and 
frequent top-dressing are necessary in both 
cases. 


Spinach and Chervil. 

I associate these in this note owing to 
their difficulty in a prolonged drought. 
Sowing after sowing is made, the seedlings 
appear, and when an inch or two in height 
they go to seed. Much profit—not to speak 
of fame—awaits him who can produce 
Spinach and Chervil warranted to withstand 
dry weather and which will not immediately 
run to seed. W. McG. 


Ormskirk Potato Trials, 1921 . 

Owing to the condition of the potato crop 
the summer inspection of the growing crops 
planted in the Ormskirk trials took place on 
the 19tli and 20th July, 1921. Attendance 
on these days was by invitation from the 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany,but 
the trial grounds were open to all interested 
in potato growing on the 21st and 22nd July. 
The trials are being carried out at the potato 
testing station at Lathom, Ormskirk. The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is the 
responsible authority for the decision and 
certification as to which varieties are immune 
to wart disease. The extensive plots of 
potatoes planted at the station include a large 
number of varieties from Australia, France, 
and other foreign countries, and also a con¬ 
siderable number of seedlings from breeding 
institutions, potato raisers and others. There 
is also an interesting historical section. Trials 
for other purposes are being carried out by 
the Institute, which this year has undertaken 
potato maturity trials, and has planted a 
very large number of demonstration plots of 
most commercial kinds of immune varieties 
of potatoes. An inspection of these should 
be of value to all interested in the potato 
crop. 


Kitchen garden notes. 

A loose surface is the very essence of good 
culture, and the hoe should be kept regularly 
at work, even if weeds are not visible. 
Mulching will be appreciated by Lettuces, 
Cauliflowers, Peas, and other things. 
Celery must not be allowed to suffer from a 
lack of moisture, and now that the longest 
day is past growth will be quicker. Celery, 
I think, never really goes ahead until the 
nights lengthen and the atmosphere becomes 
cooler. Spinach Beet can now be sown at any 
time, and the first sowing of Prickly (or 
Winter) Spinach is now due. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Rhododendrons in a dry summer. 


We know of no hardy evergreen shrub that 
feels the effect of a dry summer more than 
the Rhododendron. An experienced eye will 
be able to tell by a glance at the foliage 
whether the plants require water or not, 
because no hardy shrub shows more plainly 
than Rhododendrons that the roots are dry. 
If this is the case, they have a distressed ap¬ 
pearance, the leaves hang down, and, in bad 
cases, the points of the young shoots droop 
also, so that altogether the plants have an 
unhappy look. Plants in this condition will 
not flower satisfactorily next year, and in 
bad cases not at all, for the reason that they 


apply it first and then mulch the surface 
directly afterwards. The mulching should 
be laid on 3 inches thick, and renewed as 
often as it becomes wasted. Where liquid- 
manure is available, a liberal supply of it 
would also do good, but the roots of the 
plants should be first soaked with ordinary 
water, so that they may have the full benefit 
of the stimulant. 

Pruning flowering shrubs. 

These should be pruned directly they pass 
out of bloom. Remove weak growths and cut 


borne in the greatest profusion and in large 
clusters from the leaf axils of the young 
shoots, are of a delicate porcelain blue, pure 
white in some plants, both colours appearing 
among seedlings. Although many prefer the 
former colour, both are choice, each flower 
measuring from 2 inches to 3 inches across. 

The vine-leaved Abutilon is a native of 
Chili, and, like the majority of the shrubs 
from that country, enjoys partial shade. I 
have observed that specimens growing in full 
sunshine are liable to cast their buds before 
opening. It is of loose and graceful growth, 
and with me is growing upon walls and also 
in the open as a bush, where during the past 
two months all have been a glorious feast rf 
flowers. Curiously, those trained to walls 
having an easterly aspect have made the 
most vigorous growth. Even when not in 
bloom this shrub is very handsome and well 
worthy of a choice position on a wall. It 
seeds freely, therefore no difficulty need be 



The Rhododendron walk at Aldenham. 


cannot form flower-buds, owing to their dis¬ 
tressed condition. 

Those who have choice varieties of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons should examine the soil round the 
roots to see if it is dry, and if such is the 
case give them a thorough soaking of water 
at once, repeating the application once a 
week during the autumn, for these plants 
suffer as much in the autumn^ if the weather 
is dry, as they do in the height qf summer. 
The swelling of the flower-buds which is 
going on through the autumn appears to tax 
the resources of the plants a good deal. The 
plants that will be likely to require attention 
first are those which occupy positions some¬ 
what elevated, such as on sloping banks or 
raised beds. They are also likely to suffer 
from the want of water when the plants stand 
as isolated specimens on Grass, and more 
particularly when the soil has to be made for 
them, as in such cases the roots have only a 
limited root-run in a suitable soil. The best 
plan to follow in any case where water is 
given to the roots of trees or shrubs is to 
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back the old flower branches to a strong shoot. 
The young shoots must be fully exposed to 
sun and air to ripen the new wood. Shrubs 
that require attention at the present time 
include Deutzias, Weigelas, Philadelphus, 
and Spirteas. The young growths of flower¬ 
ing shrubs on walls and pergolas should be 
tied in after the weak and exhausted wood has 
been removed. Copious supplies of clear 
water and liquid manure and mulchings of 
some moisture-retaining material will assist 
the young growths considerably. 

The Vine-leaved Abutilon (A. 
vitifolium). 

In mild districts this very handsome shrub 
rapidly attains a great size, sometimes ap¬ 
proaching 20 feet or more in height, Such a 
shrub in full bloom presents a strikingly 
beautiful appearance. The stout young wood 
and handsome vine-like leaves are covered 
with a white down. The flowers, which are 


experienced in maintaining a stock. It is, 
however, not a long-lived shrub, and, like 
many of our soft-wooded subjects which flower 
with such profusion, is liable to die off 
suddenly without any apparent reason. 

E. M. 


Spiraea arguta. 

This fine variety is unquestionably entitled 
to a place among the very best of the shrubby 
Spirreas. Perhaps the best testimonial in its 
favour is that it flowers unfailingly year 
after year when other Spirteas fall victims to 
late frosts or unseasonable springs. S. 
arguta has been often described, and it is 
sufficient to say that it is a neat-growing 
variety with graceful arching shoots, these 
being clad for most of their length with 
flattened clusters of pure white blossoms. 
According to Bean, three species are believed 
to have had a share in the parentage of this 
species, these being S. Thunbergi, S. 
crenata, and S. hvpericifolia. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Notes from Newbury. 

I see Mr. “ W. McG ” asks for information 
as to the experiences of other readers with 
Geum Mbs. Bradshaw. I raised a batch of 
seedlings last year which flowered admirably 
this season but rather earlier than I expected, 
as they came out while the Darwin Tulips 
■were still in bloom. Owing to the hot weather 
they went off about six weeks ago. I once 
had some plants in a drier and sunnier 
art of the garden, but they died out and 

fancy that it is best to raise young plants 
every few years. G. Mrs. Bradshaw is cer¬ 
tainly very showy and effective when planted 
in a mass. Our soil here is “ clay with flints ” 
over chalk and is therefore heavy and apt to 
parch, so all flower-beds were deeply dug and 
well enriched when first made. Spring frost 
is one of our worst enemies, but I have found 
G. Mrs. Bradshaw quite hardy. The scarlet of 
the blossoms is so vivid that it requires care¬ 
ful placing. Mine were in a ted on grass with 
Funkia as an edging and the effect was a 
little harsh. I should like some other not too 
•exacting subject to soften the effect a little. 
Perhaps some of your readers could suggest 
a suitable plant to flower at the same time. 

Lilium regale. 

Possibly it may interest you to learn that 
this Lily seems to be establishing itself 
happily here. Two out of three bulbs planted 
three years ago are flowering well for the 
second season. They are in deep, cool, non- 
limy soil in a half shaded position and look 
■well amidst the foliage of the early-flowering 
Thalictrum aquilegiiefolium and the later 
T. dipterocarpum, which is now throwing up 
its tall flowering stems. I wish the price of 
bulbs of this fine Lily would fall, for I should 
like to plant a large clump of it. 

The drought is trying many things badly 
and I fear we shall lose some good shrubs. 
Roses, however, are making a brave stand 
and are full of blossom, and Hollyhocks and 
Anchusas seem to enjoy the hot summer, 
hut I fear August will be a blank month as 
the later blooming annuals and perennials 
are all coming out now and things go over so 
fast with this baking sun. It is fortunate 
that there will be a few late-sown annuals 
to put out when we get some rain. At present, 
however (July 25th), there seems but little 
■chance of this. E. P. 


Two drought-loving plants. 

In these days of desperate drought, when 
nearly all plants are wilting before one’s 
•eyes, it is good to see two things that seem 
to like nothing better than continual baking. 
Romneva Coulteri, originally a plant with 
a 8ingle stem, was placed in a sheltered 
bay near a south-west wall. It is in a bor¬ 
der about 8 feet wide, with a path in front. 
After having been some years in place, it has 
gradually spread till it nearly fills the whole 
border. Not content with this, it has 
burrowed under the 4-foot path and come up 
in some Rose beds on the further side. It 
has been necessary to drive in stout stakes 
and fix horizontal laths to form a railing 
■on each side of the path in order to be able 
to pass along. The whole plant, is now in 
full flower. There are lietween sixty and 
seventy blooming points bearing the great 
white Poppy-like flowers, each 5J, inches 
across, decorated with the 2 inches wide tuft 
■of orange stamens in the middle. The air 
all round is sweet with their Magnolia-like 
scent. Besides the blooms now out, there is 
promise of much more to come, for each shoot 
has from one to five buds on laterals imme¬ 


diately below the terminal flower. All round 
the Romneya was a group of 

Alstriemeria chilensis, now mostly hidden 
by the invading Romneya, but a further bay 
with the same warm aspect has Alstrcemeria 
alone, also rejoicing in the drought. The roots 
have gone down deep into the light soil, and 
their heads are revelling in the strong sun¬ 
shine. They are all shades of pink, rose and 
red, and of warm white, buff and orange, with 
dark stripes on the two uppermost petals and 
sometimes on the lowest ones of the five. 
The two side petals, which are of wider shape, 
are always without stripes or anything but 
perfectly pure colour. They are most satis¬ 
factory flowers for cutting, lasting long in 
water and even improving when they have 
been for two or three days in a room.— 
Gertrude Jekyt.l, in “ The Garden.” 

Lilium partial Parryi. 

This hybrid, between L. pardalinum and 
L. Parryi, was, when shown by Mr. Amos 
Perry, Enfield, at the Holland House Show, 
given an Award of Merit. The colour is 
orange on a yellowish ground, which is freely 
spotted with brown. As may be seen by the 
illustration on p. 457, the flowers stand erect 
and look one in the face, not hanging down, 
as in L. pardalinum. We believe there is 
also a form of this in which the segments are 
more recurved than in the variety to which 
the award was given. 


Alyssum argenteum. 

At the beginning of July this Madwort is 
just coming into flower and very welcome in 
the rock garden, where there is not much 
yellow at that time. It is not so dwarf as 
many of the family, but it has small foliage, 
quite a neat habit, and is well worth growing. 
It is easily increased from seeds or cuttings. 
_ W. O. 

Aster Amellus and white 
Anemones. 

Flower-garden lovers who are looking for 
something a little out of the common for late 
summer and early autumn that will be quiet 
in its colouring and yet very attractive might 
try a combination of the several forms of 
Aster Amellus and the semi-double white 
Japanese Anemone. There is only the one 
distinct colour in these Asters if we except 
one or two like Perry’s Favourite, but there 
are many different shades of blue from 
lavender to a deep rich violet, and, as they 
also vary in height and season of flowering, 
there is no difficulty in obtaining plenty of 
variety. The light and graceful habit of the 
Anemone acts ns a relief to the rather flat 
appearance of the Asters. There are several 
forms of the white Anemone. That known 
as Lord Ardilaun is perhaps one of the best 
For the purpose under consideration, as, 
having a double row of petals, the flowers 
last longer. As both these plants, given 
favourable conditions, will stand for several 
seasons, the beds for their reception should 
be well done at the start, using not necessarily 
over-rich, but good lasting soil; in fact, if the 
natural soil is none too good, I have found 
it advisable to bastard-trench, remove the 
lower spit, and fill in with old pot Chrysan¬ 
themum soil or something of similar nature, 
the only other points of culture worth noting 
being to plant firmly and to mulch early 
with short manure if the weather is hot anil 
dry. A knowledge of the varying heights 
will determine as to the different positions of 
the clumps, and just enough of the Anemone 
should be included as above noted to relieve 
the different shades of blue and the somewhat 
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flat appearance of the Asters. All the mem¬ 
bers of this family (*.«., the Starworts) have 
braved the drought well, and have preserved 
their foliage as well or, I think, really better 
than any other inmates of the hardy plant 
border. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


Work of the week. 

A gravel-path which during spells of 
rainy weather was always unpleasant to 
walk on owing to the fact that it 
possessed no foundation to enable the 
surface water to get away has been re¬ 
made. Like so many such paths put down 
hurriedly when a place is first, made and with¬ 
out any system of drainage, it has been a 
failure. Therefore, the surface was taken 
out to a depth of 14 inches and a good depth 
of coarse stone laid in, the original surface 
gravel screened, and after the path had been 
well rounded up, making it impossible for 
water to stand on the surface, this was 
replaced, the coarsest first, and the remainder, 
after having been put through a |-inch sieve, 
was used for surfacing. The path now 
presents a pleasing appearance, and should 
remain in good condition for a great number 
of years. It is 9 feet wide by 140 yards long. 
After the gravel had been screened we had 
a large quantity of gritty soil to spare, and 
this (while dry) has been wheeled on to a 
sunny piece of ground which is intended for 
masses of Ceanothus in the autumn. 

atering a.yd SPRAYING still continue to 
absorb most of our time, and such work 
cannot be overdone. The remarkable thing is 
that so many plants and shrubs are sur¬ 
viving the excessive drought and heat. 
Flowers are lasting but a day, whereas in 
normal times their beauty remained over a 
week. Seeds now ripe of both Polyanthus 
and our native Primrose have been 
gathered ami sown in pans of fine soil, also 
I heiranthus Allioni and perpetual-flowering 
t arnations, to grow on in readiness for next 
year’s beds, as we find that when these are 
raised early in the year their flowers appear 
too late to be effective in the open air the 
same season. Primula rosea has also been 
sown, and a large quantity of seed of 
Cytisus scoparius has been scattered over 
spots where recent renovations have been 
carried out. 

Shrubs intended for removal and re¬ 
grouping have been marked whilst in bloom, 
and tlmse transplanted during the past 
winter are given repeated soakings of water. 
A few t’oboea scandens, raised from seeds sent 
from Italy, have been planted at the foot of a 
sunny wall, also Billarderia scandens, a 
charming and distinct little climbing plant. 
Lilies have been staked, also more seedling 
Carnations and annual Delphiniums. Broad 
edgings of Campanula muralis and plants 
growing in walls and between stepping- 
stones have been cut hard back to relieve 
them of superfluous growth and seed pods and 
to encourage a stocky growth. Edgings of 
Armen a are similarly treated, also the 
charming Helichrysum bellidioides. Alpine 
plants are watered frequently and the soil 
freshened up amongst them at intervals. 
Hie flower spikes are removed from Iris as 
fast as these choice plants pass out of bloom, 
(inerting the whole energy of the plant into 
r fi r *® ve l°pment of good crowns for the 
following year. 

The horned Violet (V. cornuta var. 
purpurea) and its various forms, which have 
teen extensively used as edging plants, are 
now being cut back. The hoe is kept, fre¬ 
quently on the go between shrubs and plants; 
indeed, wherever it can be used in order to 
keep down weeds and prevent undue evapora¬ 
tion Trimming the grass from between 
hardy Heaths continues to receive attention, 
and this wherever possible is used to mulch 
some tree or shrub. E. M. 
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FERNS 


British Ferns as town plants. 

There are few more useful plants in 
•existence for decoration than our hardy 
British Ferns, yet, singular as it may 
-appear, they are not valued as they should 
be. They are the best of all plants for town 
gardens, in which their graceful fronds keep 
fresh and green where ordinary bedding 
plants could not exist. In stands in sitting- 
rooms, even in the darkest streets, British 
Ferns will remain fresh and continue to 
throw up their cheerful-looking green fronds 
year after year. Small gardens, too, even 
though surrounded by high walls or fences, 
might be made attractive simply by the 
introduction of a few Ferns. The great draw¬ 
back to British Ferns appears to be that they 
can be bought cheaply, or can be had for 
the trouble of carrying home after a day’s 
ramble among country lanes. In nearly 
every house the inmates of which are fond of 
flowers will be found a Wardian case, or a 
pan covered by a bell-glass, in which a few- 
exotic Ferns are vainly striving to live and 
look healthy. Such Ferns receive every 
attention ; their glass covers are now and then 
removed to give them air, and yet in point 
of freshness and greenness they cannot be 
compared with hardy native Ferns, which 
only require a little water to keep them in 
good health. For small stands the best 
suited are Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum, 
A. marinum, A. Trichomanes, Blechnurn 
Spicant, and Polypodium vulgare. These 
are all dwarf kinds, which make very- 
effective table ornaments if placed in 10-inch 
seed-pans, the surface of the soil being 
covered with fresh wood Moss. Should any 
ordinary pan not be considered sufficiently 
ornamental, one of a rustic character, which 
is generally covered by a bell-glass, may be 
obtained. For window-boxes varieties of a 
more robust growth than those just named 
should be chosen—say, such kinds as Athy- 
riuin Filix-foemina, Polystichum aculeatuin, 
Lastrea dilatata, L. Filix-mas, Polystichum 
angulare, Scolopendrium vulgare, and others 
oi a similar character. These look well 
placed in halls, and are not readily injured 
by the draughts to which they are there sub¬ 
jected. The roots of such Ferns as these, 
though lifted from a hedgerow and planted 
even in some London back-yard, push up 
fronds in spring as fresh as if they had never 
been disturbed. Most Ferns in the growing 
season require plenty of water, though even 
on this point they are very accommodating. 

I have seen Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum 
growing so near the edge of water that the 
roots have been in it, and I have seen it also 
on hillsides growing equally well, overhung 
by rocks, which must have screened it even 
from rain. Among other kinds, the Parsley- 
Fern (Allosorus crispus) should not be for¬ 
gotten. It is dwarf in habit, has bright 
foliage, and, even when planted in a pan, 
has an excellent effect. 

Townspeople who do not find ordinary- 
plants thrive with them so satisfactorily- as 
they would wish, should obtain a few hardy 
Ferns from the country to take their places. 
Were they to do this, I feel confident that 
they would not be disappointed with the re¬ 
sult. In some little London gardens I have 
seen hardy Ferns in excellent condition, and, 
if well attended to, thev last good for vears. 

L 

Maid in-hair Fern in rooms. 

The Maiden hair is a beautiful Fern, and, 
owing to its graceful but compact habit, is a 
model window plant, but it requires very- 
careful management and conditions to main¬ 
tain it in health and vigour, which cannot 


always be obtained in the house. Specimens 
of this Fern that come into the hands of 
window gardeners generally are grown by 
specialists, who can give them every favour¬ 
able condition. During the first year they 
retain their health, but seldom make good 
growth afterwards. Keeping a plant in 
good condition is tolerably easy, but inducing 
a free growth annually is another thing, and 
can only be accomplished when the plant is 
endowed with a strong vitality. Should the 
window gardener be possessed of a frame, the 
matter is easy enough, as it can be used as a 
hospital in which the plants can be treated 
with regard to their special needs during the 
earlier portion of the summer months. If 
removed from the house in May, they can be 
repotted, and, if stood on an ash bottom and 
shaded, they will do quite as well as if 
cultivated in a greenhouse. In fact, they are 
likely to do better, as an ordinary greenhouse 
containing a mixed collection of plants, such 


as amateurs generally delight in, is too airy 
for Ferns, which much dislike currents of 
air. A rather moist atmosphere is what they 
delight in, with protection from the direct 
force of the sun. Maiden-hair Ferns are 
only evergreen when the temperature is suffi¬ 
ciently high to induce the formation and 
growth of new fronds throughout the dull 
months. In a living-room or cool greenhouse 
the fronds turn brown towards the close of 
the year, so that there is nothing to induce 
root action at the commencement of the grow¬ 
ing time. Under perfectly cool treatment 
the young growths do not show the green 
until May, so that from the beginning of the 
year until that time watering has to be con¬ 
ducted with very great care. The soil must 
not be allowed to become dust-dry, or the 
fine liair-like roots will shrivel; at the same 
time, excess of moisture will induce decay. 
The soil should be allowed to become nearly 
dry, and only just enough water given to 
moisten it without making it downright wet. 

Repottincj must never be done when the 
plants are in a complete state of rest, but 


just as the young fronds are pushing from 
the crowns. I 11 this stage they may be 
divided, and will go away freely, whereas if 
repotted or divided when at rest they are 
liable to remain half the summer before 
starting into growth. Amateurs often make 
the mistake of repotting before needed, and 
of shifting into pots so large that the roots 
cannot gain full possession of the new com¬ 
post by the time root activity and top- 
growth cease. It is characteristic of Ferns 
that they only make free growth when the 
roots begin to travel freely round the sides of 
the pots, therefore the shift should never be 
a large one, and care should be taken to see 
that repotting is really needful. This can 
readily be ascertained by turning the plant 
out ol the pot. If the outside of the soil is 
covered with active fibres it is time to repot. 
Nothing is ever gained by repotting unless 
the old compost is well filled with roots in 
an active condition. It is better to allow 
the plant to remain in the same soil, water¬ 
ing carefully and feeding when in full 
growth with soot-water or some liquid 
stimulant in a weak state. Ferns may be 


kept a couple of years in the same pots, and 
will make good growth if they get plenty of 
water and some food. 


Scolopendrium vulgare crispum 
Golden Queen. 

It is but seldom we get anything new in 
Ferns, but at Holland House two new forms 
were shown, one a Scolopendrium and the 
other a Polystichum. Golden Queen here 
figured is a yellow- form of the crisped Harts- 
tongue, and lovers of hardy Ferns will 
welcome it. 

Potting and treatment of Todea 
superba (Filix). 

The best potting-soil for this Filmy Fern is 
good fibrous peat; a little sand may be added 
if the peat does not contain much. What the 
plant likes afterwards as general treatment is 
a very moist atmosphere and shading from 
sunshine. 
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ScoloDendrium vulgare crispum Golden Queen. 
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Flower Garden. 

Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 

Beyond doubt the Zonal Pelargonium is 
everybody’s plant, and as such merits our 
respect. I vender if our country cottage win¬ 
dows would be half so attractive were it not 
for the Pelargonium ? Without it they would 



Fig. 1.—Pelargonium cutting. 


lose their greatest charm and nearly all their 
brightness. From now till the end of August 
is the best season in which to take cuttings, 
because they will root so easily in the open 
air without the aid of any kind of protec¬ 
tion. It is well you should know the pro¬ 
fessional way of making the cuttings, because 
the professional way is the one proved to be 
the best and most economical. The crude 
method adopted by many old cottagers is to 
break off or tear off what they rightly call a 
“ slip,” which they stick in the ground or 
insert in a pot. But this unnecessarily 
damages the parent plant, and is otherwise 
wasteful. 

In the accompanying diagrams I am able, 
because of its simplicity, to show you just 
how cuttings ought to be made. Fig. 1 is 
that of an ordinary Zonal Pelargonium cut¬ 
ting taken from the head of a plant which was 
growing too tall, as similar ones could lie 
taken from any side growth whence they could 



Fig. 4. — Ivy-leaved cuttings in box. 


be spared. There has been no " tearing off ” 
and there has been no waste, just sufficient 
being taken from the plant to make the 
cutting. In taking it off the cut has been 
close above a pair of leaves, and in making 
the cutting the lower wood must be removed 
up to close below the next pair of leaves, and 
the removal of this bottom pair (not too 
closely in) forms the base of the cutting. It 
is unwise to make the cutting longer than can 
lie avoided, hut it is important that the base 
of it must be well-firmed wood. Beyond the 


bottom pair do not remove many leaves, but 
take Fig. 1 as the ideal, and stick to it. Trim 
off the 11 wings’’—that is, the thin film of 
skill which runs like a collar round the wood 
at the base of the leaf stalks, as, when left 
on, this sometimes rots or damps and com¬ 
municates this disease to the wood, which, 
being so soft, is easily susceptible, in which 
case the cutting is of no further use. In 
Fig. 2 the same process has been gone through 
with an Ivy-leaf Pelargonium, for this type 
requires in all cases the same methods of 
propagating as the ordinary Zonal. And 
here let me add that its special uses as a 
hanging or bedding plant are probably 
unique, and could not satisfactorily be filled 
by any other plant. None of the objections 
urged against the Zonals can apply to it, for 
it never has that same stiffness and density. 
Now as to 

Inserting the cuttings. There are several 
objections to inserting them in the open 
ground, the first being that they make too 
much growth before they can lie lifted, and 



Fig. 2.—Ivy-leaved Pelargonium cutting. 

the second arises out of it, as making them 
difficult to pot up without imposing a severe 
check at a time when root-action is exceed¬ 
ingly slow. If but few plants are to be 
ptruck, then by far the best way is to put 
one cutting in the centre of a 3-inch pot 
(Fig. 3)—in fact, to pot it, taking care the 
soil is so pressed around its base that by 
lifting, pot and all will follow the movement 
without disturbing the cutting. Another 
way, one very generally adopted, is to put 
the cuttings into “ stores ”—that is, say, 
eight cuttings to a 5-inch pot, in which case 
they are placed firmly down the inside of the 
pot. But where numbers are required, and 
space to accommodate them throughout the 
winter is limited, the box is the best medium 
(see Fig. 4). It must be of a suitable size, 
say, 18 inches by 10 inches by 21, inches—no 
larger and certainly no deeper, because the 
larger and deeper it is the more care does it 
call for in getting through the winter. A 
bulk of soil is more difficult to control than 
a shallow soil, and the young plant will 
readily succumb if in contact with a wet or 
badly-drained soil. 

Whatever vehicle you may use, small pot, 
5 inches, or box, let the compost he open, 


light, and well drained; no need to be rich, 
though a little well-decayed manure over the 
crocks is never thrown away. Do not over¬ 
crowd the cuttings. Small-leaved varieties, 
like the Ivy leaf, Mrs. Pollock, and some 
others, may be placed 2 inches apart, but such 
gross-growing varieties as Crampel, Denmark, 
ill's. Levers, &c., should be 3 inches apart, 
though few professional growers with plenty 
of dry, light shelves on which to keep them 
would give as much as 3 inches. Make the 
cuttings firm in the soil, and after you have 
given them a good soaking stand them fully 
in the open. Pick off any damped or faded 
leaves immediately you see them, or such 
damping or rotting will soon spread to the 



Fig. 3.—Cutting in pot. 


other leaves, and often to the tips of the 
cuttings. When taken indoors at the end ol 
September, they like a warm, dry spot where 
they can get fresh air as well as light. Never 
over-water, and do nothing to excite them to 
an early growth. 

The potting-off should be done not later, 
than Lady Day ; sooner if one lias greenhouse 
accommodation for them. Use a similar open 
soil, but this time rotten manure should be 
mixed with it, and constitute one-fourth its 
bulk. If, when started, the plant shows a 
disposition to grow on a single stem, pinch 
the top out in good time, and so rapid is 
the growth in April and May that by bedding- 
out time you have some good bushy plants; 
or, if you want pot plants, pot them into 
larger pots in April, and pinch the top out 
a fortnight later. 


Vegetable Garden. 

The Asparagus (Fig. 5.) 

I have often wondered why Asparagus is 
not grown in every cottage garden as generally 
as Brussels Sprouts and Peas, for among all 



Fig. 6.—Asparagus plant. 


vegetables there are none more esteemed or 
palatable, and only the green Pea^ can he 
held to rival it. But its cultivation is 
almost entirely limited to the gardens of the 
well-to-do, where it can receive the attention 
of the professional gardener; yet those pro¬ 
fessional gardeners, if they would be perfectly 
candid, would tell you that the Asparagus 
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beil gives them less trouble than the Onion 
bed, and demands no more attention than a 
bed of Cauliflowers. It is generally assumed, 
especially by the cottager, that there is some 
mystery in its cultivation, that it is an ex¬ 
pensive crop to grow, that the crop is short 
and scanty. These are illusions which I here 



Fig. 5.—Asparagus head. 

set out to destroy. There is no mystery, for 
it only asks reasonable treatment in accord¬ 
ance with its nature; it is not expensive to 
grow, being, in fact, no more costly than the 
Potato, seeing that it is perennial; it is not 
a short crop, lor can we not cut from it for 
at least a couple of months? It is not a 
sparse cropper, but yields as many dishes per 
rod as any other vegetable, and more than 
some. 

Its culture has always, in our minds, been 
associated with huge preparations. It has 
been dangled before our imagination as a 
fetish, which only the initiated dare 
approach. But there is a very simple reason 
for the great care taken in preparing an 
Asparagus bed, and it is found in the fact 
'that it has been the custom to make it so that 
its productivity may extend over a score of 
years. Great reserves of food have to be laid 
in, every scrap of energy has to be conserved, 
every provision made for the maintenance of 
health and productivity of the plants, not so 
much for their immediate needs, but as due 


I would not attempt to dissuade anyone 
from growing Asparagus in the orthodox way 
if he has facilities for doing so, but as the 
object of this article is to recommend a less 
elaborate method to those with limited facili¬ 
ties, I will not here describe the making of a 
permanent bed. The simplest way is to grow 
a row, or two rows, across the garden, and if 
more than one row is grown then they should 
not be grown in the semblance of a bed, but 
some considerable distance apart. In 


be hut. With regard to the first, the cost is 
not excessive, nor is it recurring. A succession 
of plants, which in due course will enable you 
to replace a spent row year by year, may be 
maintained by sowing a few seeds every year, 
and this seed is furnished in abundance by 
the plants. The objection to waiting is not 
very valid. We do not object to waiting for 
Rhubarb, or Apples, or Pears, or Cherries— 
why, then, should we object to the first wait 
for Asparagus? Unlike the Apples and 
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Fig. 7.—Asparagus plants in situ to be covered in. 


Pkepaking the ground for a row of 
Asparagus I am obliged once again to insist 
upon the necessity for deep digging (two spits 
deep), not so much to provide a deep root 
run, but as a reservoir for air and moisture. 
You can see by Fig. 6 that tire Asparagus 
is not so much a deep-rooting plant, but 
rather lateral or surface-rooting, yet it needs 
a well-provisioned bed beneath it, especially 
for its moisture-holding capabilities. Its 
roots are somewhat fleshy; its home is near 
the sea, and it is very partial to a dressing 
of salt at least once every year. Dig deeply 
then, working in manure and a little agri¬ 
cultural salt, making the trench 1 foot wide, 
putting aside the top 4 inches for the purpose 
of covering the roots when in position (see 
Fig. 7). If you have a heap of weathered 
sea sand available, put a layer 2 inch thick 
on which to place the roots—they will be all 
the better for it—then cover with the soil 
held back for that purpose. Now I will tell 
you why it is best to have the rows some 
distance apart. Of course, the Asparagus 
row is to be more or less permanent—that is, 
it will remain as long as it is profitable. I 
have found that by digging and manuring 
every year for other crops up to within 
6 inches or 9 inches of the Asparagus I am 
really feeding and cultivating it, and the 
difference between a row which has been dug 
up to and one which has not is really remark¬ 
able. The rows should be sufficiently wide 
apart that Lettuces, or dwarf Peas, or French 
Beans, or even Potatoes can Ire grown between 
just for the sake of the cultivation it per- 


Pears and Plums, the crop, once begun, is 
regular. F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

The Preparation of the ground ( continued). 

I 11 the last article we considered the matter 
of bastard-trenching, the right way of per¬ 
forming the operation, and we learned some¬ 
thing of the advantages to be derived from 
it. 

Double-digging. 

By this pi'ocess the top spit and the lower 
spit of soil change places ; the good top soil 
goes below, and the less good is brought to 
the surface. This is a common method of 
deep culture, but it has an inherent defect 
in that the better soil is buried and 
the worse soil is brought to the top. A 
rather popular method of deep culture, the 
practice appears to be in more or less favour 
in all districts in England, and probably in 
other parts of the British Isles. It is a 
process in which the top soil is turned over 
exactly as in single digging, but in which 
the fork is commonly used—sometimes the 
spade—for loosening the soil below the top 
spit before turning the second top spit, as 
shown in Fig. 3. In that diagram No. 1 
represents the first top spit excavated and 


7) 



provision made against time. In large, per- mits one to give to the soil. It would not 

manent gardens it is economical to make long- matter if the several rows were in different 

standing beds, but my point is that this is parts of the garden. I am acquainted with 

not absolutely essential, and that tons of an amateur gardener who grows some of the 

Asparagus are grown by much simpler finest Asparagus I wish to see, and he has 

methods. neither rows nor beds (see Fig. 8). His 

Do not look upon this as rank heresy, but plants are grown in isolation. Here and 

prove for yourselves how little exacting this there in his flower borders he has it growing 



Fig. 8. —Asparagus ready for cutting. 


Fig. 3.— Double-digging. 

moved to where the digging will be completed, 
say at (b). Before No. 2 spit is turned into 
the place of No. 1, either a spade or fork 
will be used to loosen and lighten the sub¬ 
soil (a) ; then No. 2 spit will be turned over 
into the place previously occupied by No. I, 
and the subsoil indicated by the second (u) 
will in turn be dug or forked, and No. 3 spit 
will follow No. 2, and the third (a) spit will 
lie treated like the second and first (a’s), and 
so on to the end of that operation of digging. 
Readers who have not yet tried this method 
will be puzzled by the cone-shaped figures 
marked by the (a’s) in diagram Fig. 3. They 
are to illustrate the weakness of this form 
of deep culture. In the majority of cases 
where this system is practised, the subsoil is 
more or less left undisturbed and unbroken 


vegetable really is. Take a root and cover it 
up on any odd bit of manured ground, or 
place•b, if you will, at the end of a Potato 
row, and you shall find that it will throw 
up heads as large and.as numerous as those 
grown on the most elaborately made beds. 
The real object of a richly endowed and care¬ 
fully prepared bed is partly the well-being 
of the plant, but more, to provide against the 
necessity of its frequent renewal. 


for decorative purposes, and here he digs and 
manures every year. They serve the double 
purpose excellently, for up to a given date 
lie cuts the heads, plenty of them, for cooking, 
leaving later growths to help set off his border 
and give him cut foliage. 

There are two difficulties confronting most 
small garden owners in this matter, one is the 
cost of the roots, the other the two to three 
years of waiting before the luscious sticks may 


after the manner indicated, especially if it 
be a hard, clayey, or chalky subsoil, or even 
a hard gravel. But if the subsoil be sandy or 
very sandy, then the spade or fork can be 
more easily thrust into it, and the work is 
likely to be better done. 

Single digging is a simple process of 
cultivating the soil to a depth varying with 
the size of the spade used ; but usually any¬ 
thing from 8 to 12 inches, the soil below that 
depth being left undisturbed. J. Udale. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties. 

Spring Cabbage. 

As intimated in a previous note, seed of 
varieties to furnish plants for setting out in 
September and October should be sown 
either during the last week in July or the 
first in August. Even if the drought con¬ 
tinues, these sowings should on no account 
be omitted, otherwise there will be a dearth 
of Cabbage in the spring. The difficulty in 
regard to the dry condition of the soil can 
be met by well soaking the drills after they 
are drawn and in keeping them watered 
afterwards for as long as may be necessary. 
-Moisture may be conserved when but small 
sowings are required by covering the drills 
with mats. Larger sowings may be dealt 
with by covering with bracken or litter. In 
either case the coverings must be removed 
as soon as the plants show through the soil, 
and unless showery weather prevails dust 
the ground frequently either with wood ashes, 
lime, or soot to ward off attacks of “fly 
beetle.” Mulch and water assiduously late 
Peas and stake the latest-sown rows before 
the tops get too high. Cut and dry herbs 
and store away for winter use. Supply 
vegetable Marrows with an abundance of 
water, and do not allow fruits to remain on 
the plants one day longer after they attain 
a useful size. Suppress flowering growths as 
fast as they push up on Seakale, Horseradish, 
and Rhubarb. Keep a keen look-out for 
Celery fly, and occasionally dust the leaves 
with soot, which acts as a deterrent. 

Hardy fruits. 

The continued drought necessitates water¬ 
ing fruit-trees both in the open and on walls. 
T ,f this is neglected the fruit will either drop 
or not attain any size. This is, of course, 
specially applicable to Apples. Early 
varieties are as yet not large enough for use, 
but as soon as they are in fit condition for 
cooking, the trees should be relieved by 
thinning out the fruits, which will induce 
the remainder to swell to a larger size. This 
thinning may be applied with advantage to 
later-maturing kinds. As soon as the much- 
needed rain falls commence with the budding 
of fruit-tree stocks, i.e., as soon as the bark 
will rise freely. As the crops of early 
Peaches are taken from the trees, look them 
over and cut away the useless wood, and thin 
and regulate the current season’s growths so 
that they may have every opportunity to get 
well ripened. This is also a good time for 
dealing with Apricot-trees having old spurs 
projecting some distance from the face of 
the wall. Such as can be spared may now be 
shortened to within half an inch or so of the 
branches with impunity. Neglected Plums 
and Gages may be dealt with in the same 
manner. Well cleanse and net Morello 
Cherry-trees on north walls, and although 
owing to position the roots are not so liable 
to suffer from drought the soil should be 
examined now and again in case water is 
needed. 

Mushroom house. 

In country districts pastures will, no doubt, 
yield a plentiful crop of Mushrooms if rain 
falls in good time, but where they are 
required during the autumn and winter, pro¬ 
vision for producing them must now have 
consideration. Manure for the purpose—an 
ever-increasing difficulty—must be collected 
and in due course prepared. Sufficient for 
the making of one bed at a time usually 
suffices for private requirements. In the 
meantime, the house should be subjected to 
a thorough cleansing. 
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Midland Counties. 

The pricking out of Wallflowers has been 
delayed owing to the dry state of the ground. 
Soil which has not been recently manured 
is best for Wallflowers, as growth is then 
more bushy and sturdy. In transplanting 
from the seed-beds, pinch off the tap root, as 
this induces the plants to make numerous 
fibrous roots near the surface, and the plants 
can then be lifted in autumn with good balls 
ol soil. Prick out in lines 1 foot apart, 
allowing a distance of 9 inches between the 
plants. Until the plants become established 
they must not, be allowed to suffer from want 
jf water. 

Rose Carden. 

If the strongest growths are now pruned 
to about the same length as the normal 
shoots, the uppermost buds will then break 
and produce a good supply of late Roses. 
Climbing Roses on poles, pergolas, etc., will 
be much benefited by the removal of the old 
flowering wood as soon as blooming is over. 
The Mock Oranges have flowered very pro¬ 
fusely. A general thinning of the older 
growths should follow the fading of the 
flowers. Diervillas are also flowering pro¬ 
fusely, and the earliest varieties are passing 
out of bloom. These, too, if time permits, 
should be pruned at this stage. The pruning 
consists in cutting out the long growths 
which have bloomed to allow space for a new 
crop of shoots, which in turn will flower 
another year. 

Spring Cabbage. 

It nice little heads are required for rise 
in February and early in March next, seed 
of a suitable variety, such as Harbinger, 
should be sown during the first week of 
next month. To form a quick succession 
April and Ellam’s Early should be sown at 
the same time. For cutting later in the 
spring, a sowing made the second week in 
August of April, Flower of Spring, and 
Ellam’s Early w ill afford plants in good time 
for that purpose. The ground on which the 
seed is to lie sown should be given some short, 
well-rotted manure, and then dug. Before 
sowing, give the surface a good dressing of 
wood ashes or burnt soil, and rake them in. 
Sow in drills drawn 1 foot apart, and if the 
soil is dry water the drills beforehand. Net 
the beds over afterwards as a protection 
against the birds. 

Peach trees. 

Early varieties of both Peaches and 
Nectarines should, if stoning is complete, be 
thinned, leaving, as a matter of course, fruits 
situated where they will receive a maximum 
of sunlight and be able to ripen without 
becoming marked by coming into contact 
with nails, wires, etc. One fruit to each 
square foot in the case of Peaches and one to 
every 9 inches square covered by the trees in 
the case of Nectarines is the proper number to 
leave on trees in a healthy condition. This 
number may be exceeded in the case of young 
trees which may be making very strong wood, 
as it helps to right matters, otherwise the 
above-named rule should be adhered to. 
Once the stones are fully formed, feeding and 
watering must then have every attention, 
and the alley should be mulched with some 
rich manure forthwith, the nutritive proper¬ 
ties of which will be washed down to the 
roots when water has to be applied or rain 
falls. Failing the latter, water must be 
afforded unstintedly, and the foliage kept 
clean by washing it frequently with clean 
water. 
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Scotland. 

Rose budding. 

There is not now so much Rose budding, 
done at home as was formerly the case, but 
where the practice is still followed, the work 
may now start as soon as the stocks are ready. 
The Dog Rose is the most satisfactory, 
although there is a growing tendency toward. 
the use of the R. rugosa stock, more especially 
for standards. If the stocks, of whatever 
kind, are kept constantly mulched with stable 
litter, the bark does not become quite so tight 
in dry weather such as we are experiencing, 
and the litter helps to keep down weeds. 

Carnations. 

Although it may be rather on the early 
side, a beginning can now be made with the- 
layering of the earlier-flowering varieties. 
Early layering results in good plants, which 
can be put out without misgiving in the late 
autumn—a practice which might very well 
be more generally adopted. Let the layering 
material be of a free and rather gritty nature. 
Carnation seeds sown round about this time 
will provide useful young stuff which will 
winter well in 3-inch pots in a cold frame, 
and, no doubt, some good sorts will result. 

Summer pruning of wall trees. 

This may now be begun as opportunity 
offers. As is well known, trees which are- 
properly attended to at this season require 
comparatively little pruning in winter. 
Shorten back the breastwood to four good 
leaves and let the upper portion of the trees 
be attended to a fortnight before the lower 
half. It is advisable on the completion of 
this operation to give the trees a thorough 
watering and, if possible, to apply a sprink¬ 
ling of any good . fertiliser which is of a- 
quick-acting nature. 

Flower beds and borders. 

The continued drought makes inroads on 
time, which can be badly spared, for water¬ 
ing. Half-measures are useless—a thorough 
drenching must be given or the work may as 
well be dispensed with. See to the staking* 
and tying of Dahlias. The succulent growths 
of these are, at times, damaged to a greater 
extent by heavy rains than by high winds. 
To have really fine Asters the grower must 
mulch the bed and afford supports of some- 
kind. Masses of Antirrhinums and of Pent- 
stemons begin to be attractive. If the spikes 
of the former be removed as they cease to be 
effective, and before they begin to form seed 
pods, the blooms produced by the side-shoots 
will prolong the display. Similarly, if the 
seeds he removed from Canterbury Bells and 
from Foxgloves, a secondary crop of bloom 
not greatly inferior to the first will ensue. 
Sowings of these for next season’s work, if 
not already attended to, ought not to be 
omitted. The transfer of Wallflowers, 
Forget-me-nots, and Coreopsis into nursery 
beds is now due. 

Melons in Frames. 

Should there be sufficient fermenting 
material to afford warm linings, Melon 
plants may yet be got out. The soil—a good 
mellow loam with a little lime rubble added 
—must be trodden or l>eaten very firmly, in 
order that thrifty, 6hort-jointed, and healthy 
shoots may be produced. Do not add any 
fertiliser, as stimulants can be applied when 
the crop is swelling. The growths must be 
kept thinly disposed and regularly pegged 
out. Endeavour to set a sufficient number 
of fruits as near the -same date as possible. 
Let ventilation be attended to early in the 
morning and do not rise shading of any 
description from start to finish. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES. 


Seasonable Notes. 


Extracting the honey. 


Plants grown for the production of large 
blooms will, in some instances, where struck 
early in December or late in November, be 
now showing u second bloom-bud. This will 
cause a stoppage in the grow th of the shoots 
upon such plants, and ultimately the plants 
will develop additional growths to the extent 
of six or more upon each main stem. To the 
inexperienced cultivator this is at all times 
a puzzling phase in the growth of the plant, 
the difficulty to him being to know how many 
of these new shoots to retain for future 
flowering, and which to remove, and when 
the operation should be done. Where the 
object is to obtain the largest flowers in all 
their various qualities, then remove all the 
young shoots as soon as they' can be handled, 
with the exception of three of the strongest- 
looking upon each plant. Some growers 
wait until the new shoots are 4 inches to 
6 inches long—in fact, until the wood is quite 
firm—thus rendering it necessary to use a 
knife when removal is decided upon. This 
method cannot be recommended, as it is un¬ 
wise to allow these superfluous growths to 
10 b the main shoot and then to cut off all at 
last. It is far better to remove the flower- 
bud directly it appears, and pinch out the 
shoots as soon as they can be handled. Pay 
strict attention to making the point of each 
shoot secure to the stake, to prevent loss by 
unforeseen circumstances, as, in the case of 
those plants with only three stems, if any 
are broken it is a serious matter. 

Ki.ack-fj.v often attacks tile points of the 
young growths. If this pest is not destroyed, 
the tender leaves are soon crippled, and the 
plants not only become disfigured, but receive 
a serious check. Incessant attention to dust¬ 
ing the affected parts with Tobacco powder 
in the evening and vigorous syringing in the 
morning will remove the insects, but in 
stubborn cases dipping of the points of the 
shoots in Tobacco water may be found neces¬ 
sary. This is easily accomplished by bend¬ 
ing the points down gently and immersing 
them in a shallow dish or pan held in the 
left hand, which contains the decoction. 
Care must tie used in bending the growths, 
as, being brittle, they are liable to snap off. 

Continue the tying and training of speci¬ 
men plants as the strongest branches make 
progress, remembering that it is far easier 
to get the growths into position when they 
are young and pliable than when the wood 
is riper, and consequently more liable to be 
broken in the operation of bending. The 
plants set apart to produce the latest supply 
of blooms will now require the final pinch¬ 
ing of the shoots. Those plan ts that were 
struck in February will be the most suitable 
for supplying flowers at the end of December 
and early in January. It is not wise to 
grow a large number of kinds, relying rather 
upon a few sorts that are known to flower 
late. In the extreme south of England it is 
not so easy to have Chrysanthemums so late 
as it is farther north ; therefore the selection 
of varieties must be confined to those which 
are naturally late, and with judicious treat¬ 
ment of the plants flowers can be had at 
the times named. One advantage possessed 
by those residing in the south over those 
living farther north, as far as late blooms 
are concerned, is the fact that they can leave 
their plants with safety out of doors longer 
than can the northern growers. 

Watering the plants properly is im¬ 
portant—in fact, success or failure depends 
upon how this is carried out. The plants 
should never have water applied to them 
until they require it, particularly when the 
soil is of a heavy character. Tapping the 


sides of the pots with the knuckles is the 
surest means of judging whether water is 
necessary or otherwise. During hot days in 
summer, water to the roots will be required, 
in some instances three times. Where rain¬ 
water can be had, it should be used in pre¬ 
ference to any other; but where it comes 
direct from wells or water companies’ pipes 
in a cold state, as is often the case near 
towns, means should be taken to expose it to 
(he sun and air some time previous to its 
being used. If used in a cold state, a severe 
check may be given to the plants, as during 
hot weather the soil in the pots is many 
degrees warmer than the water from the 
sources named. This mode of application 
gives a chill to the roots, and accelerates the 
spread of mildew, which is hard to eradicate. 
Water which contains a large percentage of 
carbonate of lime in solution is hurtful to 
the plants, and should be softened by some 
process before being used. Anticalcaire, 
more commonly called milk of lime, will pre¬ 
cipitate the chalk to the bottom of the tank 
if mixed at the rate of 2 lb. to 500 gallons 
of wafer. If thoroughly stirred and allowed 
to stand for twenty-four hours it renders the 
water soft. Common washing soda dissolved 
in a small quantity of hot water at the rate 
of a quarter of a pound of soda to 36 gallons 
of water, also answers as a stimulant to the 
plants. Water that is very hard should 
always be softened by some means before 
using. Syringing the plants promotes a 
healthy growth and checks insects. Syring¬ 
ing is best done in the afternoon or evening 
of a hot day. It is only in bright weather 
that syringing should be done. When the 
plants are numerous and placed in rows, the 
garden engine is the best instrument to use, 
and the water should be directed to the 
foliage, both underneath and on the surface, 
with some force, by going between two rows 
of plants, and returning in the opposite 
direction. The plants then receive a thorough 
washing, which is better than a light sprinkle 
with the hand syringe. In the evening after 
a hot day is the best time to perform this 
detail, and again early in the morning, if 
the weather is hot and dry, and without any 
dews. In cold, sunless weather, syringing 
the plants should not be practised, as this is 
likely to encourage mildew. 


Bush plants. 

In the case of plants which are to be grown 
in bush form no further pinching is per¬ 
missible. Such plants as are being grown 
for the production of big blooms must receive 
regular attention. No neglect in respect of 
watering in this dry time should take place. 
In addition, a light syringing overhead in 
the late afternoon will help to keep the plants 
refreshed. Aphis ought, to be promptly dealt 
with, and a sharp outlook must be kept for 
earwigs, which soon do damage. 


Plunging the pots. 

Years ago it was a practice to plunge the 
pots to half their depth in the soil to save 
watering, as well as to prevent the hpt sun 
from scorching the roots. Whether summers 
now are less hot than then I do not know, 
but up-to-date growers do not find protection 
from the sun advisable ; indeed, it is after 
plenty of sunshine in summer that the better 
blossoms are obtained. What we want is 
abundance of roots, then matured growth— 
and sunshine aids both. 


1 have had a great week of removing crates 
and ol extracting. This year I have been 
more than ever careful to extract the honey 
as soon as possible after the frames have been 
taken off the hives. The reason of this is 
patent to everyone, of course. The honey 
comes out of the honey cells much more 
readily and easily. There is less cause for 
very fast turning of the extractor, because the 
honey has the hive warmth and flows tetter. 
In extracting always bear in mind the 
danger which arises from making the cages 
holding the shallow frames revolve at a very 
rapid speed. The danger is that of breaking, 
or even bending, and therefore crushing the 
combs through forcing the inner, uncapped 
side towards the limit of the centrifugal 
action allowed in the extractor. The weight 
of honey in the uncapped side is the cause 
of the danger. My own practice is to deal 
with one side not quite completely, then 
deal with the other side similarly. Then I 
finish off both sides separately, and, finally, 
when lightened of the greater portion of the 
honey, hv some such plan as this the combs 
are always undamaged, even those which 
have the widest type of metal ends, with a 
correspondingly greater weight of honey. 

Some bee-keepers recommend leaving the 
crates on the hives for some considerable time 
after they are filled, because, it is said, the 
honey gets riper, and therefore thicker. I 
entirely dissent from such a view. As soon 
as the cells are capped over the honey is 
ripe, in the bees’ opinion, and they know all 
about it. There is no point, in reference to 
the honey, in delaying the removal of crates. 
There is always more than a probability in 
July of the bees commencing to carry honey 
down to their lower chamber, and thus spoil¬ 
ing the filled frames in the storage crates. 

I have once again realised this year that 
bees may be said to know their owner—or, 
shall I say, their manipulation? I am for¬ 
tunate in being almost invulnerable to bee 
stings, but, for all that, I am not too fond 
of being met by my own tees, on approaching 
within 6 yards or 8 yards of their hives in 
an aggravatingly persistent fashion, which 
sometimes culminates in that sudden dart, so 
sure and direct, which is the immediate and 
unfailing precursor of a sting. I put this 
unusual conduct of the bees down to two 
causes. The one is the excessive heat, which 
is likely to have affected the bees’ temper. 
The other cause, and the more probable one, 
is that the stock in question is an especially 
strong one. X have always held that a strong 
stock is not unlikely to be a fierce one, and 
one that will strive to keep off any supposed 
intruder upon their domestic domain. I had 
a similar experience some years ago with 3 
very populous hive of tees, but I was led to 
notice the conduct of the bees this year more 
than I did the former one because of the hive's 
proximity to a much-used path to my 
garden. Occasionally the bees tried to give 
their threatening attentions to other people, 
which was distinctly disquieting both to them 
and to me. However, we diverted the route 
for the time being, and so removed the peril. 
Since I have taken their honey away and 
supplied them with a new crate, thus cooling 
the hive, all attacks have ceased, even those 
upon me, 

A further great point in successful ex¬ 
tracting, besides what has been mentioned 
above, is that of using a well-heated knife for 
uncapping. My own custom is to keep a pot 
of hot water over a slow stove close at hand 
into which the uncapping knife is easily put 
as required and while turning the extractor. 

B. R. H. 
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Examination of diseased Bees. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
regrets that, owing to the illness of Dr. J. 
Rennie, of Marischal College, Aberdeen, it 
has been found necessary to suspend the 
arrangements made by the Ministry for the 
examination of diseased bees by that gentle¬ 
man. A further announcement will be issued 
as soon as other arrangements have been 
made. _ 


The scarcity of Bees. 

During the present spring I have been 
much impressed by the absence of bees. No 
hives are kept here, but all around there 
were, in former years, bees at almost every 
cottage and farmhouse. These gardens, with 
their wealth of fruit blossom, attracted bees 
from all the surrounding districts, to our 
mutual advantage. The insidious Isle of 
Wight disease has, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, exterminated bees in this neighbour¬ 
hood, and I have not, so far. seen a solitary 
specimen. The absence of bees must 
inevitably make a difference to the crops of 
fruit ; and hand fertilisation makes- but a 
poor substitute for tlie pollen-disseminating 
bee W. McG.. Balmae. 

V. 

Correspondence. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gaedenino Illustrated free of charge if correspon¬ 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gaedenino 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, London, L. C. 4. 
T he name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one Query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the name and address being added to each.. 
As Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date. Queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to auenes by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants to be 
rightly nam-.'d should send fair examples of each 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and sire of the same kina greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received _ from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Inula ensifolia. 

(J. H. W. T.).—The specimen bloom jou 
enclose is Inula ensifolia L., a native of 
Southern Europe, and, as you remark/ a very 
good, low-growing, herbaceous plant with a 
long flowering season. It will thrive in full 
sun in any decent soil without any difficulty, 
and may be easily increased by division in 
autumn. If divided fairly late in spring and 
replanted annually about that time it will 
make an attractive subject for the rock 
garden at a comparatively dull season, when 
there is little brightness from the more 
legitimate rock-garden subjects, and flower 
at the height of only 6 inches. 

Striking Clematis. 

(H. E. W.)—Cuttings of Clematis may be 
struck in the spring if formed of the young 
growing shoots and put into a close pro¬ 
pagating case with a gentle bottom heat. It 
is very necessary that the cuttings should 
be taken from plants brought on under glass. 
The best way to propagate Clematises is. 
however, by layers, and October is a good 
time to put them down. They may be 
layered in just the same wav as Carnations. 
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Nurserymen propagate them by grafting, but 
plants so obtained are very apt to die oft 
suddenly. 

Dahlias falling. 

(P,)—Your plants are being eaten by ear¬ 
wigs. which are very partial to Dahlias, t he 
only way of destroying them is by trapping 
them, or, as they are night feeders, by 
catching them after dark. The best traps 
are the hollow stems of Sunflowers or Broad 
Beans, from which they may be blown into 
a pail of boiling water. Small garden pots 
filled with Moss and placed on the top of 
stakes also form good traps. In fact, any¬ 
thing in which the earwigs can hide during 
the day is useful. 

Staking Dah ias. 

(D.)—In staking Dahlias do not tie them 
up by drawing all the shoots tightly to one 
stake, for this mode gives them an un¬ 
natural and ugly appearance, and when 
.strong winds prevail the whole are frequently 
blown down together. It is a much more 
effectual and better-looking plan to use four 
or five moderate-sized stakes for each plant, 
to which tie the branches out; t his has the 
double advantage of improving their appear¬ 
ance and letting light and air through the 
plants, which keeps them, if thinned out, 
dwarf and strong. Water must be given 
liberally when the ground is at all dry, or 
they will receive a very severe check. If 
grown in beds by themselves the whole 
surface of the soil should be mulched over 
with 3 inches of rotten manure ; if in borders 
amongst other plants, a space ought to be 
mulched round each Dahlia as far as the 
roots extend. 

Auriculas, Treatment of. 

(Romford.)—If the stems of the Auriculas 
have elongated and the leaves are some dis¬ 
tance from the soil the plants should be 
lifted, divided, and then replanted in a par¬ 
tially shaded position. Each stem ought to 
be examined, and if it shows any sign of 
decay the diseased part must be cut back to 
living tissue, and then the wound should be 
dusted over with lime or powdered charcoal. 
When planting, the foliage should rest on the 
soil, as new roots will form on the stem. 
Annual disturbance is irot necessary, and il 
needed a top-dressing of loam and leaf-mould 
may be given immediately after the flowers 
are removed. 

PESTS. 

American Gooseberry mildew. 

(B. Hannav).—The Gooseberry shoots you 
forward have been very badly attacked by the 
American Gooseberry mildew. Notice must 
be given to the Ministry of Agriculture at 
once. There is no spray that is likely to be 
of any use in this case, and the best, plan 
will probably be to grub and burn the bushes 
when they are so badly affected as yours are. 
The officials of the 'Board will, however, 
examine your plants and give you instruc¬ 
tions as to what is best to be done. 

Mealy bug on Myrtle. 

(C. T. J.. Wimbledon.)—Mealy-bug, with 
which your Myrtle is attacked, is most 
difficult to move if once it gets a hold, as it 
is necessary to thoroughly cleanse not only 
all the plants, but also the walls, woodwork, 
and stages. The waxy, cotton-like secretion 
with which the insects are covered renders 
springing or dipping almost useless ; fumiga¬ 
tion also is of no use. The best thing you 
can do is to carefully examine every plant, 
and remove every trace of the insect with a 
small, stiffish brush dipped in soft soap and 
water, and then in about a fortnight look 
over the plants again. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

C. Jones. —Pear Citron des Cannes. 

E. E. Rowlands. —Kindly send fresh 
specimen. 

Sharpiton. —The Persian Lilac (Melia 
Azedarach). 

1). A. —1, Veronica Traversi ; 2, Gazania 
splendent;; 3, Erigeron speciosus; 4, Malva 
moschata. 

C. M. —1, Spiraea flagelliformis ; 2, Deutzia 
crenata fl. pi. ; 3, Spiraea Aruncus; 4, Rosa 
rugosa alba. 

S. M. —1, Sedum spedabile ; 2, Veronica 
rupestris; 3, Eutoca viscida; 4, Hieracium 
aurantiacuiu. 

V. M. —1, Phacelia tanacetifolia; 2, 

Lysimachia vulgaris ; 3, Linaria purpurea ; 
4, Sidalcea Candida. 

M. N. —1, Corydalis lutea; 2, Melia 
Azedarach; 3, Anomatlieca cruenta; 4, 

Tradescentia virginiana. 

F. E. IF. —Quite impossible to name from 
such dried-up specimens as you send us. 
Kindly read our rales to correspondents. 

A. R. —1, The Goat’s Beard (Galega 
officinalis); 2, Epilobium angustifolium ; 3, 
Geranium striatum ; 4, Lychnis coronaria. 

J. Veighion. —1, Probably Sempervivum 
acuminatum of gardens, but the rosette did 
not show characteristic colouring, being much 
bleached; we should like to see another 
specimen later on, showing both mature 
and young rosettes. 2, Sedum Ewersi, 
Ledebour, a very useful late-flowering plant 
from Siberia. 3, Sedum rupestre, L. var. 
minus, a variable European Stonecrop and 
doubtful native of this country. 4, Sedum 
spurium, M.B., a Caucasian species described 
by Marshal von Bieberstein, a fast grower, 
usually with flat heads of pink flowers, but 
white and crimson flowered forms are known 
in gardens. 


Trade Note. 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institu¬ 
tion. —The Prince of Wales has sent his 
annual subscription of £5 5s. to the 

Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution, of 
which he is president. 


Obituary. 


We regret to announce the death of Air. 
J. B. Blackmore, the senior partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, 
Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath. To him we 
owe many of our finest double-floweml 
Begonias, and the groups of these at the 
Chelsea and Holland House shows of the 
Royal Horticultural Society were always 
very interesting. He also specialised in 
Delphiniums, many of the finest present-day 
varieties having been raised by him. 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


List of alpine and herbaceous plants grown 
at Lissadell, Sligo, Ireland. 


Tarragon. 

In your issue of July 23rd I notice a 
correspondent would be glad to have a root 
of Taragon. If still required, I would be 
pleased to send one. It grows well on my 
rather sandy, hot soil. 

Miss M. C. A. Page. 

Brough Fold, near Kendal. 
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Trees and Shrubs and the long drought. 

The unprecedented drought experienced leaves 6 inches deep may be given with exeel- 

over the whole of the British Isles during the lent results, and the Rhododendron roots will 

present year has had disastrous effects upon be found to be working well amongst the 

trees aiid shrubs in many parts of the lower layer, even in the hottest weather; hut 

country, particularly amongst shallow-rooting a similar depth of cow manure would break 

plants’ Unfortunately, little or no prepara- into hard lumps during a dry period and do 

tion is made for such a period in the British 
Isles, for, even when dry times occur, they 
are usually over within a few weeks, and 
mulching is neglected even in cases where it 
might be an advantage for other purposes 
than a possible drought. Such droughts as 
we have experienced during 1921 are of 
frequent occurrence in various other 

countries, hut plants are better able to with¬ 
stand them, for their roots have to penetrate 
more deeply for a supply of water throughout 
the whole of their life, whereas our natural 
water supply is usually sufficient for the needs 
of most woody plants, the surface soil re¬ 
maining moist, and the roots have no need 
to penetrate deeply. Fine rooted plants, 

such as the Ericacete, whose roots rarely ex¬ 
tend far from the main stem, have suffered 
severely, particularly where the branch cover¬ 
ing has not been complete and the sun has 
shone directly upon the surface of the soil, 
arm in some places, even, where the ground 
is practically covered by plant life, consider¬ 
able areas are shrivelled up. Rhododendrons 
have also suffered severely, particularly where 
the plants are growing in the vicinity of 
large trees or where they are isolated and 
the ground all round is exposed to sun. The 
result of success in Rhododendron culture is 
keeping the roots near the surface of the soil 
and healthy, which means that these same Rose Mrs. Oakley Fisher, 

loots must lie kept moist. To effect this a (See page 477.) 

considerable mulch is necessary, and for the 

purpose there is nothing better than a good harm, whilst even when damp, the tine roots 

layer of leaves. Where the branches of the do not take to it readily. With stronger 

Rhododendrons sweep the ground, decaying rooting plants, such as Bamboos, manure may 

leaves are easily kept in place, but where the be used with greater advantage, but even then 

bases of the plants are bare of branches, some better results are secured by mixing the 

provision must lie made to prevent them manure with leaves. Leaves or leaves and 

blowing away. This may be effected by cover- manure are excellent for almost any trees 

ing the leaves with small twiggy branches. or shrubs, and even the largest trees may he 

It is no use applying a mulch after the mulched with success provided care is taken 

ground has been allowed to become thoroughly to extend the mulch far enough from the 

dry. The leaves must be placed in position trunk to protect the soil above the feeding 

while the ground is moist. roots. It must be remembered that a mulch 

Cow manure is sometimes recommended as has several objects: to keep the surface-soil 

a mulch for Rhododendrons, but it is less cool, to prevent undue evaporation, to check 

effective than leaves, and if applied in overdrying of surface roots, and to supply 

quantity may even do harm. A layer of food material to the plant. Leaves and 



manure fulfil all those objects, but other 
mulching materials may be applied to cover 
tlie first three objects only. Branches cut 
from trees and spread over the surface of the 
soil may lie used. Undergrowth, such as 
brambles, amongst young trees may be en¬ 
couraged, or even coarse weeds may be cut or 
trodden down and allowed to cover the soil 
between the trees. Grass mowings allowed 
to rot make a very good surface dressing for 
large trees. They may be used alone or be 
mixed with manure, and a depth of 6 inches 
to 9 inches may be pla«d above the roots 
within the radius of the branches. Such a 
dressing has been known to prolong the life 
of Beech trees to a considerable extent, and 
during dry seasons to prevent the premature 
fall of leaves. 

Where top-dressings have not been already 
applied it is too lnte to do much good by 
using them now, unless the plants can be 
given a heavy watering beforehand. What 
is required is a means of reducing the harm 
caused by the drought to a minimum. Where 
the ground is worked the surface should he 
constantly hoed to keep it as fine and dust¬ 
like as possible, for such a condition will 
prevent undue evaporation. Well-established 
trees that have lost their leaves will probably 
come to little harm. All that is likely to 
happen to them is a second autumn growth, 
which may lie injured by winter cold due to 
insufficient ripening. But in the case of 
trees and shrubs, where the leaves have 
withered and remained on the trees, the 
results are likely to be more serious. Such 
plants should be carefully examined and the 
branches be cut back to a point beyond where 
the wood appears to be sound, taking care 
to cover the wounds with tar. Large Rhodo¬ 
dendrons that appear to be dead are probably 
alive lower down the stems. The tops may¬ 
be cut back and lie left lying on the plants 
until rain comes, then remove them at once 
and allow the rain free access to stems and 
roots. Plants that are quite dead should be 
pulled up and removed in order that full 
advantage may be taken of ground prepara¬ 
tion for other plants as soon as such work 
is possible. It will not be advisable to com¬ 
mence transplanting very early in the 
autumn, for even should rain come at once 
it will take a long while to thoroughly soak 
the ground, and young trees should be given 
as long a period as possible to recuperate 
after their trying experience before their 
roots are disturbed. There are bound to be 
many losses amongst young forest trees, par- 
ticularlv amongst such as were planted 
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during late spring, for they have not had a 
chance to become established, the drought 
having been practically continuous since 
planting-time. Neither can much be done to 
assist such trees except by taking care to 
preserve as much ground covering as possible, 
for the application of a mulch is out of the 
question. Where, however, weeds are pre¬ 
valent in plantations, the coarser ones can 
be chopped over and allowed to lie, whilst 
any that are not likely to interfere with the 
development of the young trees may be left 
alone for the trees to destroy as they advance 
in age. _ D. 

Notes of the Week. 


The New Zealand Forget-me-not 
(Mysotidium nobile) in Somerset. 

This handsome plant has done well with 
me, but died out during the war. I have two 
nice plants that should flower next year doing 
well. It likes a sandy soil well drained, and 
not too sunny a position. J. D. A. 

West Somerset. 

A fine crop of Shallots. 

My gardener has had such a wonderful 
crop of Shallots, I thought it might interest 
your readers to hear of it. On March 7th 
he planted 12 lb. of Shallots. A fortnight 
ago he took them up, and found on weighing 
them they had increased to 78£ lb. Surely 
this is an unusual crop ? 

St. Asaph. (Jins.) E. M. Birch. 

Arnebia cornuta. 

The plants ol this now in bloom are from 
seed raised in gentli, warmth during March 
and planted in the open early in May. This 
interesting plant from Afghanistan grows 
about 1| feet high, and bears umbels of rich 
yellow blooms over a long period, each flower 
being prettily marked by five large, dark- 
brown blotches, which subsequently dis¬ 
appear, leaving the flower pure yellow. 
Although introduced as far back as 1888. this 
attractive plant is still rarely seen. E. M. 

Biennials and the drought. 

Some of these,'notably Sweet Williams 
and Wallflowers, have germinated very 
indifferently this year, and, as a con¬ 
sequence, in not a few gardens I have noticed 
that the plants which have resulted have been 
left to themselves as being scarcely worth 
troubling about. This is a mistake, as clus¬ 
ters of seedlings thus neglected will never 
turn out very satisfactory. Even at this late 
date it would be better to remove those on the 
outer edge of such clusters, puddling them in 
when transplanting them, and shading them 
for a time until they have taken hold ol 
the soil. Single plants—no matter what they 
are—are always to be preferred to those 
thickly congregated together, and it will ply 
to go to some trouble in transplanting 
biennials that will make a garden gay next 
year. Woodbastwick. 

The Purple Meadow Rue (Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum). 

A large batch of this elegant Chinese 
perennial, raised from seed sown in March, 
1920, is now in bloom. It. is a charming 
plant both as regards the foliage and the 
elegant disposition of its pretty lavender- 
purple flowers, from \yhich hangs a tuft of 
yellow stamens. The purple Meadow Rue 
is delightful either for garden effect or for 
indoor decoration, a purpose for which the 
long, branching, elegant sprays are particu¬ 
larly suitable. When used in beds or borders 
its true beauty may be emphasised if planted 
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to rise above a carpet of some dwarf plant. 
This plant is one of the gems of the Alpine 
flora, and, well grown, will reach from 8 feet 
to 10 feet in height, from which develop 
immense branching panicles of lovely flowers. 
Plenty of moisture at the roots is essential 
when the plants are- developing their flower 
spikes. T. Delavayi is a much dwarfer 
kind, rarely exceeding 3 feet in height, but 
this plant produces the same coloured flowers, 
and, although surpassed in height by the pre¬ 
ceding. is, at the same time, desirable. 

E. Markham. 

Nasturtium Empress of India. 

What a brilliant flower this is, especially 
when seen in sunshine, for it is then the 
blooms are the most effective. The leaves, 
possessing a pleasing blue-green shade, 
appear to enhance the beauty of the deep- 
scarlet flowers. It grows only a foot in 
height. E. M. 

Delphinium Belladonna. 

It is seldom that one sees the old light- 
blue Delphinium Belladonna so satisfactory 
as at Formakin, Mr. Holms’s delightful 
garden in Renfrewshire. I 11 many places it 
is a failure, possibly owing to the fondness 
of slugs for the plant, as well as other causes 
difficult to diagnose. At Formakin, however, 
there are old-established clumps, making a 
brave show this year, and showing how diffi¬ 
cult it will he to supersede it where it thrives. 
Mr. Holms has many grand perennial Lark¬ 
spurs, but he prizes Belladonna as one of the 
very best still, and it certainly is when it 
does so well as at Formakin. S. A hnott. 

Campanula lactiflora. 

I was glad to see this mentioned in your 
issue of July 23rd (p. 448). I bought a 
white and a blue one in 1913, and planted 
them in a long herbaceous border. I have 
never since been without numerous fine 
plants—their descendants, no doubt. The way 
they have stood the prolonged drought is 
amazing. They vary in height from 2 feet 
to 6 feet or higher, according to age, I sup¬ 
pose, and are of many delightful shades of 
blue. I was surprised not to see a .pecimen 
at the Holland House Show. Not one has 
had to be watered. What distinguishes this 
Campanula from all others, and is one of 
its greatest, merits, is that its flowers, as they 
fade, are no disfigurement to the plant: they 
simply crumple up into a modest little mass 
of a darker blue and even improve the general 
aspect of the plant. Compare this with th 
sorry look of Canterbury Bells, and, indeed, 
most Campanulas, as they go out of flower. 

Ashbourne, Derbyshire. P. T. 

Witloof, or large Brussels Chicory, by the 
waterside. 

This is much used for salads during the 
winter, when the leaves, blanched in a dark, 
warm room, are much esteemed. In addition 
to its nutritious and medicinal qualities, 
this plant possesses a picturesque beauty by 
reason of its profusion of handsome flowers 
in summer. T am reminded of this by a 
magnificent group growing near me as I 
write. The roots of these were the surplus 
from our crop grown for forcing, and, know¬ 
ing what a nice-flowering plant this Chicory 
is, these, instead of being destroyed, were 
planted near the waterside at a yard apart, 
the whole forming one imposing group. 
These plants are now 6 feet to 7 feet high 
and a yard in diameter. During the first 
half of the clay this group of loose, yet self- 
supporting, plants is a feature of more than 
ordinary interest. Hundreds of handsome 
blue flowers are displayed in the wildest 
profusion. Midday, however, during this 
abnormal weather, sees them all closed, to be 


succeeded on the following morning bv 
myriads of others. The common Chicory is 
found in almost all parts of Europe in a wild 
state, and, although I have come across drifts, 
of it in the meadows near Hartfield, Sussex, 
it is not found in this locality (East 
Grinstead). E. M. 

fin a piece of rough grass in front of the 
Standard Laundry at Chiswick Park there 
are now many fine-flowering specimens of the 
common Chicory (Cicorium Intybus), which 
during the very hot weather we have lately 
experienced have been in fine bloom. The 
soil in which they are growing is poor in the 
extreme, consisting entirely of rubbish which 
was used to fill an old gravel pit.— Ed.] 

Salvia nemorosa virgata. 

Now in bloom are groups of this erect 
spreading, yet self-supporting Sage, which 
grows from 3ft. to 4ft. ill height, bearing in 
profusion long crowded spikes of deep violet- 
blue flowers with reddish bracts. It is a 
good and somewhat woody border plant, 
effective even after the flowers have faded. 
The full possibilities of this excellent and 
easily-grown species are best seen when a 
number of plants is grouped together, yet. 
at a sufficient distance apart to allow the 
graceful nature of each to be seen. For dry 
situations it is a capital subject and with¬ 
stands drought with impunity. It is easily 
increased by division of the roots during the 
winter. 

An old double Sweet William. 

An old plant which one sometimes comes, 
across, but more seldom now than at one time, 
is the old dark double Sweet William. T 
have known it for close on forty years, and 
I always like to see good plants of this one¬ 
time favourite. It is only a few inches high, 
and has double dark crimson flowers in nice 
trusses. It lias borne various names in 
different localities, but that given above is 
as good as any and may serve to prevent 
confusion. It cannot be increased by seeds, 
and is propagated by layering the side-shoots 
or by cuttings. In olden times it was a great 
favourite about Ayrshire, Renfrewshire, and 
Lanarkshire. It looks well on the rockery as 
well as in the front of the herbaceous border. 

S. Arnott. 

Aster ericoides Desire. 

It is difficult to understand why “ N. L. ,r 
(p. 430) would restrict this beautiful Star- 
wort “ to two or three flowering stems per 
clump,” since it is one that should be seen 
in fine clumps everywhere. To reduce to two 
or three stems a variety capable of yiefiThiq 
a score or more of its elegant sprays cf equal 
merit to the three, not only belittles effect, it 
renders one of the gems of the race ridiculous. 
A 6-inch diameter clump of it may contain 
three dozen shoots, every one of which later 
would contribute to a mound of growth and 
produce thousands of sixpence-large, fairy- 
like white flowers, that in early October 
would command the attention of all. Suclr 
a clump, rightly catered for when young by 
inserting a few hazel or other twigs in keep¬ 
ing with the natural bent or outward inclina¬ 
tion of the variety, would at flowering-time 
be 3 to 4 feet across and under 3 feet high, 
a perfect mound of flowers. In days when we 
garden for effect it would be interesting to 
learn how many readers of Gardening T i its - 
trated would subscribe to the three-spray 
idea. One could rather imagine that on see 
ing such an unrepresentative bit the general 
comment would be, “ Pretty enough, but one 
wants more of it.” When grouping the 
Nnvi-Belaiiforms, single pieces are often em¬ 
ployed, fine panicles resulting. The subject 
of the present note is, however, in a category 
of its own, and merits attention accordingly. 

E. H. Jenkins. 
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FRUIT. 

Red-Spider on Peach-trees. 


My orchard-house trees are attacked as 
sample. Please give name, cause, and best 
method of dealing with it. It seems to be 
infectious. The trees on one side of the 
house are worse than on the other. 

Anxious. 

[The Peach leaves were swarming with red- 
spider when received, and on two of them 
we found what appeared to be minute speci¬ 
mens of mealy-bug. We may be in error 
respecting this, but you may know at once 
whether this insect is present or not by its 
being covered with a white, downy substance. 
If the trees are infested with these insects, 


Red-Spider —and this is a matter re¬ 
quiring immediate attention — thoroughly 
syringe the trees at once, seeing to it 
that both the upper and under 
surfaces of the leaves (particularly the 
latter) are wetted. Continue to wash the 
trees in this manner until the fruits begin to 
ripen, and resume it again after the crop is 
cleared. An application of XL All insecti¬ 
cide may then be given with beneficial results. 
This same insecticide will also help to eradi¬ 
cate the mealy-bug. Take steps next winter 
to thoroughly clean the woodwork with warm, 
soft-soapy water, with a little petroleum 


covered the cause of attack, take steps to 
avert a recurrence of the evil by watering the 
border more frequently and copiously, or by 
affording mori \r and damping down more 
frequently during the day in future; and if 
you have plants in the house infested with 
these troublesome little insects, remove them 
elsewhere. Finally, spare no effort in eradi¬ 
cating tho pest, otherwise the leaves will fall 
prematurely, as a result of the juices having 
been extracted from them, to the great detri¬ 
ment of the trees.] 


Plum Yellow Magnum Bonum. 

This Plum has several synonyms, but the 
name given above is the one in general use. 
It is the largest among the white- or yellow¬ 
skinned Plums, and should always be grown 
where fruits of the highest quality are in 
request either for stewing, preserving, or 



their presence is, no doubt, due to your 
having introduced some plant, or plants, at 
some time or other affected with them. All 
kinds of plants liable to mealy-bug infesta¬ 
tion should always be rigorously excluded 
from fruit houses. Once this pest obtains a 
footing, a great deal of trouble and anxiety 
is involved in getting rid of it, and, unfortu¬ 
nately, beyond syringing with an insecticide 
at the present moment, if the fruit has been 
gathered you cannot do anything until the 
fall of the leaf. Then, if you find that mealy¬ 
bug is present, you should, after giving the 
house a thorough cleansing, spray the young 
wood with soluble paraffin or paraffin emul¬ 
sion, following this up by dressing all the 
main and subsidiary branches with the same 
insecticide, only instead of spraying, apply 
it with a half worn-out paint brush. With 
the latter you can the more easily work the 
insecticide into all the crevices of the bark, 
and, if thoroughly done, but few, if any, of 
the insects can escape. If, when the trees 
start into growth again, any of the insects 
•should put in an appearance, you can imme¬ 
diately despatch them by touching them with 
a camel-hair pencil dipped in methylated 
spirit. With regard to 


Plum Yellow Magnum Bonum. 

added. Give all exposed portions of brick¬ 
work a good coating of limewash, adding a 
couple of fluid ounces of petroleum, while the 
lime is slaking, and this will kill off any of 
the insects that may be lurking in the courses 
and crevices of the wall. Then all will be 
clean and ready for a fresh start in the 
spring. 

As we have already stated the probable 
cause of mealy-bug being present—that is, if 
such is the case—we may say, with regard to 
red-spider attack, that this is generally brought 
about through some cultural errors. Some¬ 
times it iH introduced by taking in plants 
already infested with it, and frequently it 
may result from having forced Strawberries 
in the same house. A more general cause of 
its appearance in Peach-houses is in allowing 
the borders to become over-dry, and in main¬ 
taining a too hot and dry atmosphere within 
the structures. Whatever the cause, the 
attack, as soon as discovered (the discoloured 
leaves at once denoting the presence of the 
insects), should at once be dealt with, and 
there is no better antidote than cold water 
forcibly and freely applied morning and 
afternoon, if the attack is not allowed to 
gain too great a hold. When you have dis- 


bottling whole in syrup. In warm seasons 
the flavour becomes sufficiently good enough 
for the fruits to be used for dessert. The 
fruits are very long, oval in shape, deep 
yellow in colour, and coated with a thin, 
white bloom. It is owing to the latter 
circumstance that the variety is sometimes 
called White Magnum Bonum. It is an ex¬ 
cellent cropper, and succeeds either as a wall- 
trained tree or as a pyramid. In a young state 
growth is apt to be very vigorous, which is 
best counteracted by lifting and replanting 
the tree after shortening back somewhat the 
strongest of the roots. 


Making new Strawberry plantations. 

As the time of preparation for new plan¬ 
tations will soon be at hand, a few remarks 
upon the subject will not be inopportune. 
Great difference of opinion exists as to the 
duration of a Strawberry-bed. but soil and 
locality rule this point, for whilst on some 
soils and situations a bed may keep on pro 
ducing excellent fruit year after year, on 
others it is not worth while to retain a plan¬ 
tation after the second season ; in fact, it is 
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simply a waste of ground to do so. Where 
a large supply of this delicious fruit is re¬ 
quired considerable space is occupied by it, 
therefore, it is desirable that a full crop 
should be obtained from every plant. I he 
earliest and best fruits are always had from 
young plantations—that is, those which were 
planted the previous autumn. Generally the 
new bed follows early Peas, and Broccoli 
succeeds the old one, which is destroyed as 
soon as the fruit is gathered. This is con¬ 
sidered a wasteful practice by some, but I 
do not find it so; on the contrary, when 1 
have retained a bed beyond the second year 
l have always been sorry for it, as the new- 
one has always far exceeded it, both in 
quantity and quality. To ensure success with 
annual plantations close attention must be 
given to securing the young plants in the 
best condition, also to the preparation of the 
ground for their reception, so that they may 
be put out the day they are ready. I like 
to have the site and the plants ready for 
planting out during the second week in 
August, as there iB then a long season for 
them to grow and become well established 
before winter sets in. As before mentioned, 
the new- plantation follows early- Peas, and 
as soon as these are all gathered the ground 
is cleared and given a dressing of burnt 
refuse and manure and bastard-trenched. 
The Strawberry delights in a deep soil, which 
is even more desirable than a rich staple, 
as manure can be applied to the surface after¬ 
wards. The aim of the cultivator should he 
to encourage a firm, hardy growth of both 
roots and leaves, and well-ripened crowns, 
such as will withstand frost and snow- with 
impunity. 

The layers, as soon as they can be obtained, 
are pegged into small pots (3-inch is tlie size 
I use£ and, when sufficiently rooted, and 
before they become pot-bound, they are 
severed from the parent plants, carried 
straight to the site prepared for them, and 
planted out in rows 18 inches apart, allow¬ 
ing the same distance from plant to plant 
in tlie rows. If the weather is dry, a good 
watering is given to each plant, and a little 
later on the soil is made firm by treading. 

The surface between the rows should be 
occasionally stirred with the Dutch hoe, at 
the same time removing all the runners. 
When planted at the above distance apart, 
there is no room for any other crop between. 
Immediately alter the first crop of fruit is 
gathered every other row is taken out, leav¬ 
ing the rows 3 feet asunder, the plants in the 
rows remaining the same as before. Runners 
and litter are then cleared oil and a dressing 
of fresh soil applied to encourage surface 
roots, mulching with manure being deferred 
until the following spring. If manure is 
given in the autumn a too succulent growth 
often follows, which does not mature, and, 
consequently-, often leads to barrenness. 
After the second season’s fruiting the plants 
are chopped off with a spade close to the 
ground, and with the mulching of litter 
thrown into heaps and burned. The site 

then, without further preparation, forms one 
of the best for Broccoli. A. 


Sweet Cherries. 

After the fruits are gathered, examine the 
foliage, and if black-flv is present syringe the 
trees with Quassia extract. Use the hose in 
any case, for dirt and rubbish accumulate at 
the back of the branches against the wall 
Secure the leading shoots to the wall, and 
pinch any that are growing too strongly. 
The practice of stopping the shoots in summer 
is preferable to using the knife in winter or 
early spring. Now is a good time to take a 
look round and make a note of all fruit-trees 
making rank growth. These will require 
root-pruning in the autumn. 
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Some New Zealand Shrubs. 

PlTTOSPORUM TEN UIIOI. IUM (Matipo).— 
This evergreen shrub is quite hardy, my 
maximum frost being 16 degrees. It flowers 
and sets seeds regularly, though some plants 
have only male flowers; height .16 . feet in 
fourteen years. Pittosporum tenuifolium and 
its many varietal forms make very fine hedges. 
They stand clipping well, which is best done 
in March. I have a hedge 9 feet high and 4 
feet thick ; a smaller one, 6 years old, is 5 feet 
high by 4 feet thick, and quite solid. This 
latter was from my own seed of P. Colensoi, 
and there are at least five varieties of leaves 
on the plants. 

P. Colensoi has larger and darker leaves, 
almost flat; sets seeds, but does not come true 
from seed. I get many hybrids from it. 

P. Ralphii has large leaves with underside 
tomentose. Usually it is fertilised by pollen 
From P. tenuifolium, but this year the latter 
had finished flowering when P. Ralphii 
bloomed. It is covered with seed pods, but 
many have no seeds formed. 

I’, eucenioides, not quite so hardy as the 
former, has grown to a height of 15 feet in 
fourteen years. This shrub has female 
flowers on one branch and male flowers on 
another, never the two sexes on the same 
branch. It takes a year or more to ripen 
the seeds. 

P. crassifolium. —This is a slow grower 
with me, and has not flowered in ten years. 

Eucalyptus globulus is 50 feet high, with 
trunk 14 inches in diameter. It flowers and 
ripens seed. 

Gaya Lyali.i does well and flowers regu¬ 
larly with blooms somewhat like those of the 
Cherry. The variety glabrata appears to me 
the most grown, but the type with darker 
and softer green leaves is, I think, hardier. 

It grows in very exposed positions in New 
Zealand. 

Sophoka tetraptera (Kowhai).—A very 
handsome plant with yellow flowers-; quite 
hardy here. 

S. tetraptera crandiflora lias larger 
leaves, and flowers more profusely. 

S. tetraptera microphylla does not 
flower till about 10 years old. 

Plagianthus betulinus (Ribbonwood or 
Lacebark) is 15 feet high in fourteen years. 
This tree is unisexual. I have both sexes. 
They flower protusely, ami the female tree 
sets quantities of seeds, which grow in a mat 
under the parent tree ; it is quite hardy. The 
flowers are insignificant, but the tree is 
attractive. It is deciduous. 

Agathis australis (Kauri Pine).—I have 
a plant of this that has been in the open for 
seven years. It is now 3 feet 6 inches high, 
and lias made six inch shoots this year; it 
has stood 16 degrees of frost. Why it lives 
here I cannot understand, as it will not grow 
in the South Island of New Zealand. 
Olearia macrodonta, O. nitida, O. Haasti, 
and O. Fosterii all thrive here. Olearia 
insignis has flowered in a room. It is now 
planted out. 

Clianthus puniceus.— This has lived for 
ten years on a wall, but appears to be fail¬ 
ing. It is not a long-lived shrub, but is 
easily grown from seed. 

Celmisia Traverse —This plant had 
fourteen blossoms out at once this year. A 
few seeds have ripened and are coming up. 
It is quite hardy here. I have a young plant 
of C. coriacea, but it has not flowered yet. 
It is the finest of the Oelmisias. 

Leptospermum scoparium flowered pro¬ 
fusely this year, also L. Nicliolli and 
Boscaweni, the last a very pretty flower with 
red blotches on the petals. 
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All my New Zealand dicotyledons have 
flowered profusely, but the monocotyledons. 
Dracaena and Phormium tenax have not 
flowered. Is this a sign of drought? In 
New Zealand if the Cabbage trees (Dracaena 
australis) flower profusely they say it will 1* 
wet. 

Fuchsia excorticata has lived, for ten 
years in the open, and is now 8 feet high. 
It flowers sparingly, but is ripening the 
berries this year. It bears both red and blue 
flowers on the same plant with bright blue 
pollen. J- A. 

West Somerset, 


Outdoor Plants. 


Work of the week. 

Hardy Ferns planted during the past 
winter are losing many of their handsome 
fronds owing to the excessive dryness of the 
atmosphere, and even old-established speci¬ 
mens of Strutliiopteris pennslyvannica, one 
of our noblest Ferns, have suffered severely, 
although these have received frequent Mak¬ 
ings of water. We have therefore resorted 
to the practice of placing large, flat pieces 
of Horsham stone between the roots to con¬ 
serve moisture. During the week a number 
of the newer Water Lilies which had been 
growing in the Lily tank in baskets have been 
transferred to the open water, where they 
quickly establish themselves and grow 
vigorously. Where the baskets had decayed 
we merely lifted the plants from the tank, - 
and before dropping them into the lake tied 
a brick to each to prevent floating, the plants 
starting away as freely as if left undisturbed. 
When we have small pieces of choice new 
kinds we plant them in pots or baskets, and 
sink them in the Lily tank to strengthen and 
for close observation. 

Beds recently occupied with Tropasolum 
polyphyllum have now been cleared, and 
after breaking up and refreshing the soil the 
bed has again been sown with that delight¬ 
ful annual Gilia densiflora. Another bed 
containing Gilia tricolor and Geo. Nabonnaud 
Rose has been cleared of the former and 
resown with Nemopliila insignis. Edgings 
of Campanulas and dwarf Gypsophilas, which 
have now passed out of flower, have been cut 
hard back to encourage a stocky growth and 
a few late flowers. A batch of the Great 
King Cup—Caltha polypetala—has been 
transferred from the fringe of the Lily tank 
to the lakeside, and the tank has been tho¬ 
roughly overhauled and cleaned, showing the 
remaining Lilies, etc., to better advantage. 
A few plants of Yillarsia reniformis have 
also been added to our water plants in the 
lake. The weeds, etc., have been cleared from 
large plantations of Lily of the Valley, and 
these are used to mulch any tree or shrub 
growing near. Grass has been cut and addi¬ 
tional mulches applied to newly-planted 
Hollies, as it is becoming impossible to water 
everything. Trailing plants are growing 
vigorously, and must be gone over fre¬ 
quently. Once their allotted space is 
furnished allow- them to take their natural 
and graceful form where space is no object. 
After having been severely cut by frost in 
late spring, Yitis Coignetiee has grown with 
renewed vigour, and where the shoots are 
encroaching upon the lawn we have been 
obliged to cut them back. This, however, 
was done with care, and their appearance 
is quite natural. E. M. 


Coarse Weeds on Lawns. 

At all times coarse weeds are objectionable 
on lawns in dry weather. When the grass 
begins to get brown, the coarse weeds, through 
being more deeply rooted, retain their fresh. 
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green appearance and show up very plainly. 
Every weed of this character can he seen and 
should be killed forthwith, either by uproot¬ 
ing or by dropping a weed-killer in the heart 
of each one after piercing it with a sharp 
knife or a similar instrument. In either case 
a small quantity of good loam should be 
dropped into the places previously occupied 
by the weeds, and pressed down with the foot. 
Fine grasses will soon cover such spots. 

G. G. B. 

The Bog Pimpernel (Anagallis 
tenella). 

1 should be very glad if you would tell me. 
through the correspondence column in your 
paper, which I take in, what the name of the 
enclosed plant is. I cannot identify it. I 11 
case it withers, the flower is pink, five- 
petalled. It was found by a stream in the 
New Forest. W. A. E. A. 

[The plant is Anagallis tenella (Bog Pim¬ 
pernel). It is not uncommon in boggy places 
in Surrey, growing generally in patches of 
Sphagnum-moss and often together with 
Wahlenbergia hederaoea (Ivy-leaved Bell¬ 
flower), forming together a charming picture. 
The plant is worth cultivating in a moist 
corner of the rock garden or between stones 
in the bog garden. There is no difficulty about 
this where you can keep birds from pulling 
up the Sphagnum-moss, over which this plant 
loves to trail, and if you could devise such a 
comer you should plant the Wahlenbergia, 
Pinguicula, and perhaps Primula farinosa 
with it, and Gentiana Pneumonanthe near¬ 
by. This would make a pretty association of 
five of our daintiest native plants, and be a 
surprise to many people who look upon our 
native plants as weeds.—E d.] 


Phytolacca clavigera(Pink-flowered 
Pokeweed). 

Several of the Phytolaccas have long been 
known, if little grown, in British gardens 
Better known as Virginian Poke, one comes 
here and there in old gardens upon P. 
decandra, which produces short, axillary 
spikes of greenish-white flowers, followed bV 
fleep purple berries beloved of pheasants, and 
which are said to have furnished the Red 
Indians with a purple colour for staining 
leather and basket-work. Less often one 
comes across the species P. icosandra from 
India, or P. acinosa from the Himalaya, or 
P. ootandra from Japan. Strong, coarse-grow¬ 
ing plants with stems reaching 5 feet or 7 feet 
high, with large elliptic leaves and strong, 
fleshv, branching roots, which are impatient 
cf disturbance, there is a strong family like¬ 
ness in most of the species. The chief differ¬ 
ence is in the number of stamens in the 
flowers and the furrows impressed upon the 
flattish, richly-coloured berries. Space might 
be found for all or any of these interesting 
plants in the wild garden or in tlje open wood 
land, where they not only would provide cover 
for game birds, but also, in the autumn, a 
welcome food supply. 

The new-comer, P. clavigera, recently ex¬ 
hibited before the Royal Horticultural Society, 
has 6-inch spikes of rich pink flowers, and is 
the handsomest species of the genus. All the 
species are easily increased from seed, and 
succeed especially well in light soils. 

W. E. Th. I. 


A pleasing combination. 

T planted clumps of the white Goat’s Rue 
and Everlasting Peas some few years bark on 
either side of an old tree, and now that they 
are well established the effect is decidedly 
pleasing, because a slight confinement of 
growths brings the two things together, a 
mingling of rose and white that is always 
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acceptable to the eye. Both plants seem quite 
indifferent to the prolonged drought. Possibly 
they are not quite up to their true standard, 
but they are healthy and vigorous and flower¬ 
ing very freely. As previously noted, the 
white Galega is alike later and more vigorous 
than the type, and I have also found the 
flowers more enduring both on the border and 
in a cut state. The clumps of the old Goat’s 
Rue have collapsed very quickly this year 
under the influence of the scorching sun and 
drying wind. Later blooms will doubtless 
develop if the plants are picked over and cne 
gets the long-expected rain. Anything in the 


way of watering is cut of the question, for 
drinking water is prohibitive for the purpose 
and the one or two neighbouring ponds are 
quite dry. The different forms of the Ever¬ 
lasting Pea—Lathyrus latifolius—are even 
better drought-resisting plants than the 
Galega, because when once fairly established 
in rather holding soil they grow and flower 
with perfect freedom quite irrespective of 
weather conditions. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


Hardy flower borders. 

The stature of herbaceous plants is 
decidedly under the average, but this is not 
in itself any great disadvantage, as it per¬ 
mits the plants to be more easily and perhaps 
more effectively tied in. One forms the im¬ 
pression, too, that if growth be less 
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exuberant the colour of the flowers is 
brighter. A collection of good Delphiniums 
appears at the present time to bear out this 
idea, the colours being very clear and dis¬ 
tinct. Some subjects are earlier in bloom 
than is customary, notably certain of the 
Sea Hollies, while Gypsophila paniculata, 
which seldom expands its panicles before the 
middle of August in these gardens, is on the 
point of blooming. Here, too, the flat hoe 
can be kept at work with advantage. In bor¬ 
ders clumps of hardy annuals may have been 
planted, and these ought now to be effec¬ 
tually staked or supported in some way. F'or 


the taller things like Lavatera trimestris and 
Shirley Poppies nothing is better than 
spriggy Spruce branches stuck among the 
colonies. _ 

CEnothera missouriensis. 

I have never had this ripen seed, and. 
having only one plant and that growing in 
a crevice of the rocks. I was at a loss how 
to increase it, as I did not think it looked 
a likely subject, for rooting from cuttings. 
However, I tried a few of the young shoots, 
broken off close to the stock early in the year, 
in a hot frame, and most of them rooted, 
though some damped off. It, is a beautiful 
plant, with its trailing silky foliage and 
large yellow flowers, almost as large as. and 
a good deal resembling, those of (Enothera 
Eamarckiana. It is very easy to grow, and 
looks well in a retaining w all. O. C. 0. • 
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V EGETABLE S. 

Ormskirk Potato Trials 


Summer inspection. 

Owing to the advanced condition of the 
Potato crop the summer inspection of the 
growing crops planted in the Ormskirk Trials 
took place earlier than usual—on July 19th 
and 20th. Attendance on these days was by 
invitation from the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany, but the Trial grounds 
were open to all interested in Potato-growing 
on July 21st and 22nd. 

The trials were carried out at the Potato 
Testing Station at Lathom, Ormskirk, the 
Ministry of Agriculture being, of course, the 
responsible authority forthe decision and 
certification as to which varieties are immune 
to wart disease. The extensive plots of 
Potatoes planted at the station include a 
large number of varieties from Australia, 
France, and other foreign countries, and also 
a considerable number of seedlings from 
breeding institutions, Potato-raisers, and 
others. There is also an interesting histori¬ 
cal section. Trials for other purposes are 
being carried out by the Institute, which this 
year has undertaken Potato Maturity Trials, 
and has planted a very large number of 
demonstration plots of most commercial kinds 
of immune varieties of Potatoes. 

Altogether there are well over 2,000 plots 
under cultivation on the grounds this year—a 
record number of entries having to be dealt 
with. Nearly 800 of the plots are devoted 
to a demonstration of immune varieties of 
Potatoes, and the bulk of the others to 778 
new varieties and seedlings not before tested 
at the station. These new-comers hail not only 
from the United Kingdom. The trials have 
become so famous that France, Holland, Ger¬ 
many, Australia, and Tasmania have each 
sent specimens for testing. 

Mr. H. Bryan, Superintendent of the 
trials, conducted the visitors over the plots. 
Owing to the prolonged drought growth 
generally is stunted, and on a number of the 
late varieties there is very little tuber de¬ 
velopment. It was pointed out during the 
inspection that the season was unfavourable 
for the growth of wart or other diseases of the 
Potato. Not a single tuber of the several 
hundreds lifted bore any traces of wart 
disease. There is still plenty of time for 
rain to fall and for the fungus to work its 
will upon the crops. In that event the 
results will be shown in the usual exhibition 
with which the Ministry closes the season’s 
work at Ormskirk. 

The old varieties most common among the 
seed submitted this year include Abundance, 
Up-to-Date, British Queen, King Edward, 
and K. of K. Such heavy cropping varieties 
of former years as Kerr’s Pink, Lochar, 
Majestic, The Ally, and Great Scot, are all 
looking well on the immune plots. So far 
as it. was possible to judge in the weather 
conditions and at the present stage of grow th, 
Sutton’s Dunvegan and the immune Ashleaf 
were most promising amongst the immune 
first earlies, the former being a white oval 
and the latter a yellow fleshed long kidney, 
and both apparently good croppers. The 
t elt and Seedling G. 19, both late white 
rounds, and Crusader, a late white kidney, 
are showing strong, vigorous haulm. The 
first early American is promising to be a 
heavy cropper, and Roderic Dhu, which was 
awarded the gold medal at the Ormskirk 
Potato Show last year, is making a display 
of haulm. ‘ 

Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.F,., Chairman 
of Council of the National Institute of Agri¬ 
cultural Botany, presided at the luncheon 
on the opening day of the inspection, sup- 
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ported by Lord Stanley and Mr. W. Fitz- 
herbert Brockholes, Chairman of the Agricul¬ 
tural Committee of the Lancashire County 
Council. 

The Chairman, referring to the presence of 
Lord Stanley, said his father, Lord Derby, 
had been a most generous benefactor to the 
Institute, and he felt sure that Lord Stanley 
would follow in his father’s footsteps. 

Lord Stanley said they must agree that 
the farmers at the present moment were going 
through very critical times, but they must 
rely on hard work and scientific research. 1 u 
the name of his father and himself, if they 
could do anything for the farmers, politically, 
or as local men, they would only be too happy 
to do it for agriculture as a whole, and for 
the Potato-growing industry in particular. 

Mr. H. V. Taylor (Deputy Controller of 
Horticulture) gave some interesting figures 
relating to the Potato industry. He stated 
that as the result of those trials the average 
tonnage per acre had been' raised to six for 
Great Britain, which was the highest in the 
world. The world’s average Potato yield was 
only a shade above four tons per acre : France 
and the United States were only a little over 
2g tons to the acre, whilst that of Germany, 
supposed to be the leader in agriculture, was 
five tons to the acre. 


Vegetables and drought. 

Those whose soil is naturally of a light and 
porous nature must have suffered severely 
from the prolonged drought. The stereo¬ 
typed remedies of watering and mulching are 
offered to such unfortunates; but the irony of 
the advice is that in periods of drought water 
is scarce and nowadays materials for 
mulching are not always readily come by. 
Even where the water supply is not limited, 
artificial watering on some soils is merely 
labour in vain—the moisture passing away 
almost as quickly as it is given, and doing 
but little more than momentary good to the 
plants in the quarter. 

Few vegetables collapse so quickly as Peas 
which are grown in shallow soil. In a season 
such as this has lieen, to get them safely 
through the month of June mulching of some 
kind is absolutelv necessary. There can be 
no doubt as to the value of cow manure for 
this purpose, and next to that, spent manure 
from Mushroom beds or from Melon pits is 
perhaps best. Failing these, rough Grass 
which has been mown in orchards or in odd 
corners must be utilised. It is true that the 
use of this will inevitably be followed by a 
bounteous crop of weeds, but needs must when 
necessity drives. Another alternative may 
be offered. In most gardens there is a good 
leaf-mould heap, and this in a rough, un¬ 
sifted state is very suitable. Few of us, 
however, are sufficiently courageous to use 
this substance for mulching, although its 
suitability cannot be denied. My observa¬ 
tion leads me to the conclusion that strong¬ 
growing Peas (as, for instance, those of the 
Stratagem type) are the best dry-weather 
kinds. 

What has been written with regard to Peas 
may be taken as applicable to vegetables in 
general. No doubt much might be done to 
improve light and porous soils. In country 
districts there are at times chances of pro¬ 
curing old banks of soil from hedgerows or 
from lanes where trimming has been done and 
where there is but little danger from petrol 
drippings or from the use of tar on the 
surface of the road. This is not easilv 
obtained, I admit, but where it can be had, 
such ought to be carted to the garden and 


incorporated with the quarter during the 
winter digging. In seaboard districts use 
might be made of Seaweed—using this either 
in a green state or when decomposed. The 
cleanings of ditches or of ponds, too, are 
valuable—in short, anything which will give 
body to the soil should be utilised, and the 
vegetable crops will be the gainer during 
extended periods of drought. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


A curious Potato. 

1 enclose a few seed Potatoes left in an 
open box in a cool greenhouse since March 
last. I think the effort they have made to 
produce further seed Potatoes is extra¬ 
ordinary, and may interest your readers. I 
have no doubt that I could grow Potatoes 
from the very small adherent tubers. 

J. C. Yorke. 

| The Potatoes you send are very interest¬ 
ing, but, of course, very common. The 
capacity the tuber has for making new tubers 
lias been used for the production of new 
Potatoes at Christmas, and you could doubt¬ 
less grow a crop from the little tubers now 
on them.— Ed.] 


The purple-podded Pea. 

I take the liberty of sending you the 
enclosed specimen of an edible Pea growing 
in my garden here. To me it is so unique— 
the coloured flower and the deep purple- 
lavender tint of the pod—that I should be 
much obliged if you would give a descriptive 
detail of it in a future issue of your valuable 
paper, of which I am an interested reader. 
I have a long row of this Pea now in full 
bloom, the effect—the pod, the bloom, and 
the light green haulm—forming a wonderful 
variegated blend of colour. The seeds, I 
understand, came from the Northumberland 
district.. W. F. Holmes. 

[The pod of Pea you send is that of the 
purple-podded, a curious but not very useful 
variety. The pods when boiled lose their 
purple colour and become almost green, but 
they are tough and leathery and uneatable 
even before they are full grown.—En. J 


Celery. 

Give liberal supplies of water to the roots 
of Celery plants throughout their growing 
season in order to promote a clean, healthy 
growth. After copious waterings have been 
applied the surface-soil should be stirred 
with a hoe in order to loosen it and keep 
down weeds. The earliest plants should lie 
further earthed up as soon as the leaves are 
of sufficient height above the soil which was 
placed about them a short time since. Great 
care should be exercised that none of the soil 
is allowed to fall into the centres of the 
plants. Neither should it be pressed too 
tightly, as the centre leaves need room to 
develop. 


Leeks. 

Further plantations may be made now to 
provide supplies next April and May. The 
plants should be allowed a distance of 1 foot 
between the rows and 8 inches in the rows. 
Give plenty of clear water to the roots until 
they are established, and keep the soil loose 
by frequent hoeing. Leeks planted early in 
the season should be watered freely with 
liquid manure, and have a little soil placed 
around the stems as growth advances. The 
Leek is a gross-feeding subject, and, unlike 
most vegetables, the largest specimens have 
the mildest flavour; therefore endeavour to 
grow them as large as possible. 
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ROOM AND WIN DOW. 

Sweet Peas for decoration. 


As a rule these displays are overdone, the 
flowers being frequently crowded into the 
various receptacles without regard to the 
effect each spray should have, and as a con¬ 
sequence a most inartistic display is made. 
A wise choice of colours appears to he the 


light and graceful, and no matter in what 
direction our fancy may lead us in the matter 
of employing adjuncts, foliage of a heavy 
character ought to be avoided. Early in the 
morning or after sundown is the best time to 
cut the blossoms. 


latter owing to its bead-like fruit. The plant 
forms a dense carpet of slender stems ana tiny 
leaves, and when covered with berries is de¬ 
lightful. Being such a shallow rooting 
subject, it succeeds, as a rule, better in pans 
than in pots, while it is also well adapted 
for planting in the greenhouse or even hardy 
fernery—where we have grown it successfully 
—as it will creep about after the manner of 
a Selaginella. A moist, humid atmosphere 
suits it best, but if possible it should not be 
watered overhead when flowering, as a drier 
air is in favour of the berries setting. 



Basket of Sweet Peas. 


first thing those responsible for the arrange¬ 
ment should aim at, as by so doing many points 
are gained. If the rule of never inserting a 
flower in the baskets or stands unless it can 
render a good account of itself were followed, 
fewer blooms would be used and a more 
elegant and artistic finish gained. 

Opinions differ as to the advisability of 
introducing anything in a vase of Sweet Pea 
blossoms. Some prefer their flowers arranged 
loosely without any embellishment whatever ; 
others consider that light foliage enhances 
their beauty, and to this end employ the 
trailing sprays of Asparagus—as in the illus¬ 
tration we give to-day—fronds of Thalictruin 
adiantifolium, young shoots of Galega, 
Grasses, and the foliage of the Sweet Pea 
itself, if one does not mind robbing the plants. 
Gypsophila elegans and G. paniculata are 
very often used. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the flowers of Sweet Peas are 
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Rose Mrs. Oakley Fishe'. 

This new Rose (see page 471), to which 
a Certificate of Merit w r as aw : arded by 
the National Rose Society when shown by 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons on June 29th, is 
a single-flowered variety, which, no doubt, 
will be welcomed for cutting. It is of vigorous 
growth, the blooms each about 4 inches across, 
of a golden-buff shade, with richly-coloured 
stamens. The buds are long and pointed. 


'Nertera depressa growing. 

As a very old subscriber to your journal 1 
should be glad if you would kindly let me 
know how to cultivate Nertera depressa, so 
as to get it to berry freely. 

A. Saunders. 

[This is known sometimes as the fruiting 
Duckweed, and also as the Bead plant, this 

I 


Nertera depressa is a native of the Antarctic 
regions, and is fairly hardy in this country , 
but readily conforms to greenhouse culture.] 

Compost for early Roman 
Hyacinths. 

When I was a youth and first taking an 
interest in the cultivation of bulbs in pots, I 
heard a noted gardener in Lancashire make 
the remark that “ practically all bulbs could 
be successfully grown 111 pure leaf-soil.” 
The gardener referred to did grow fine bulbs 
and manv of them, using sweet leaf-soil in 
bulk. I have also used it much during the 
past twenty-five years or so. Amateur 
readers who may possess such old compost 
should use two-thirds of it to one-tjnrd of 
pure leaf-soil, if obtainable, and a reasonable 
quantity of clean, coarse sand for their early 
Roman Hyacinths. Hants 
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Southern Counties. 

Fruit houses. 

The almost tropical heat that continues to 
be experienced will in many cases hasten 
the maturation of fruit grown under glass. 
Although in normal seasons shading is 
practised under exceptional circumstances 
only, it is, under present conditions, not only- 
permissible, but l>eneficial during the heat 
of the day. Whitewash sprayed on the glass 
of structures where it is inconvenient to use 
tiffany or even two thicknesses of netting will 
serve to temper the great heat and allow of 
the maturing of the crops to progress in a 
slower and more natural manner. In other 
cases portable shadings may be employed with 
advantage and be removed when the sun heat 
begins to get less powerful. These means, 
combined with ample ventilation and Ihe 
damping of floors frequently, will assist in 
rendering the internal atmosphere more 
suited to the welfare of the occupants until 
a change occurs. 

Figs. 

As soon as the second crop has ripened on 
early forced Figs, trees in pots and tubs 
should have all green fruits that may have 
formed removed and be stood outdoors for the 
wood to undergo a thorough ripening. To 
obviate the necessity for watering too fre¬ 
quently, surround the pots with some non¬ 
conducting material, such as litter or rough 
leaf-mould. With regard to planted-out 
trees, divest them of partly--formed fruits, 
also afford the house all the air possible. Do 
not allow the border to become so dry as to 
bring about the premature fall of the foliage. 
So long as the hot weather continues, keep 
the late house as cool as possible if ripe 
fruit is not required until later on, and see 
that the roots receive all the moisture and 
nourishment they require. 

Strawberry planting. 

Unless the drought breaks up, this had 
best be deferred for another week, as daily 
waterings would of necessity be required to 
get them established. In favoured localities 
where rain has fallen, planting can, of course, 
be done at once, as the earlier it is carried 
out the greater the chance of being rewarded 
with a crop of fine fruit next year. Well 
soak the balls a few hours in advance of 
planting, and water and mulch directly after 
it is accomplished. Old mushroom manure 
forms a very effective mulch for this purpose. 

Raspberries. 

Remove the old fruiting canes from the 
summer fruiters and burn them if insects 
have been troublesome. Then thin out the 
present season’s growths, leaving the best and 
enough to reclothe the trellis at a distance of 
9 inches apart, when attached to the wires 
With raffia. 

Winter Onions. 

Prepare a plot of ground for the sowing of 
these on or about the middle of the month. 
The site should be open and well drained and 
the soil of medium texture. It is a good plan 
to make two sowings with an interval of 
ten days between, as the plants of the first 
are apt, if the autumn is warm and winter 
mild, to become too large for transplanting. 
When such is the case they can then he drawn 
and used in a green state. Good varieties 
are the Red and Giant Lemon Rocca and 
Red and White Tripoli. A. W. 
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Midland Counties. 

Strawberries 

have been an excellent crop, but the season 
w as a short one. The nets have been removed 
from the beds and all the one-year-old plants 
given a copious watering with the hose-pipe. 
The two-year-old plants w ill be destroyed and 
the ground utilised for some other crop. It 
is a good plan to cut off the plants anil burn 
them together with the litter and rubbish. 
The ashes may be spread over the ground, as 
they have considerable manurial value. 
Plants grown especially for furnishing 
runners have been well supplied with water. 
These having been secured early, the young 
plants are sufficiently established in their 
pots to he severed from the parent plants. 
First water the plantlets. and, after sever¬ 
ing them, stand them in the shade until they 
have recovered from the check. In hot 
weather syringe them overhead occasionally to 
prevent the foliage from flagging. They will 
then be in a suitable condition For setting 
out. and there is considerable advantage in 
planting Strawberries early. To procure 
fruits early in the season a hatch of plants 
should be grown on a warm I (Order and in 
rich soil. Borders such as are cropped with 
early vegetables are suitable, and the ground 
needs but little preparation to bring it into 
a suitable condition for the Strawberries, as 
usually it has been well manured for the pre¬ 
vious crop. Wood ashes and soot may be 
spread over the surface, the ground lightly 
forked, and afterwards levelled. These early 
plants will furnish fruit a week or two in 
advance of the main beds, and are valuable 
in maintaining an unbroken supply after the 
indoor crop is over. Strawberries grown in 
the open are always the best flavoured. For 
an early supply it is best to crop the plants 
one season only, and to form a fresh bed 
each year, for young plants always produce 
the earliest fruits. The main plantations 
should also lie made as soon as possible. 
When preparing ground in winter for the 
various crops it is a good plan to trench and 
manure land for planting early Potatoes, 
with a view to using it afterwards for Straw¬ 
berries. Very little preparation will then he 
necessary after the Potatoes are dug, beyond 
levelling the surface, dusting it with wood 
ashes and soot, and raking off the larger 
stones. Plant firmly, and see that the crowns 
are level with the surface, for they must not 
lie buried even an inch. Spread out the roots 
evenly, make the soil firm, and afterwards 
give a copious watering. All runners must 
be removed as they appear, and the ground 
kept clean by repeated hoeing. 

Black Currants. 

If the work lias not been done already, the 
pruning of Black Currants should be no 
longer delayed. It is a mistake to defer the 
pruning until winter. In well-established 
bushes cut out the bulk of the old wood, leav¬ 
ing the strong, new shoots springing from 
the base to take their place. Young trees 
will not require quite so much pruning as 
older specimens, but nothing is gained by 
allowing weak and spindly shoots to remain. 
Unhealthy bushes may be sometimes quite 
renovated bv cutting them completely to the 
ground level. 

Rainfall. 

The total rainfall in this district from 
January 1st to July 27th is only 515 inches, 
and it has been a difficult matter to keep the 
crops growing. In spite of copious waterings 
many crops are now- suffering. F. W. G. 
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Scotland. 

Plant houses. 

Where there are permanent plants—i.c. r 
such things as Cestrums, Acacias, Helio¬ 
tropes, and so forth, which may be planted 
out in beds—the time is appropriate for top¬ 
dressing or for assisting these with liquid 
stimulant of some kind. Some experiment¬ 
ing leads me to the conclusion that clear soot- 
water is as good and as reliable as anything 
else. In the case of these and of similar 
plants any strong or obtrusive growths may 
be pinched back to keep the plants in form. 
During the present season some use has been 
made of the old-fashioned Balsams. These 
in 8-inch pots have attracted some attention— 
chiefly, I fancy, by the infrequency with 
which they are met nowadays. There are 
some good colours and combinations of colour 
among them. A good batch of Verbena Miss 
Willmott has also been tne subject of com¬ 
ment. The plants in 8-inch and 9-inch pots 
are full of bloom and are away from the 
beaten track of greenhouse plants of the 
present day.' Fuchsias are useful, the old 
varieties, Charming and Rose of Castile, 
ljeing very free. Ivv-leaved Pelargoniums 
are showy on wall or on pillar. Torenias, 
Celsias, and Hydrangeas are valuable in 
various ways. Cuttings of the last may now 
go in. These will root readily in a close, 
propagating pit and will make nice stuff tor 
single blooms in 4-inch pots early next 
season. Fuchsia cuttings, too, may go in at 
the same time. Young stuff intended for 
winter flowering will, meantime, lie better in 
cool frames shaded from the direct rays of 
the sun. At the same time, shading must 
not be overdone or the wood will not ripen 
sufficiently before winter. Such stuff should 
be regularly inspected and moved on as 
becomes necessary before it becomes pot- 
bound. Eucharis Lilies, which may be re¬ 
quired to bloom in late autumn or early 
winter, should for a time he rested in a cool 
house. These plants ought not to be dried 
off. for they are, of course, true evergreens. 
Pots of Hvmenocallis should now be in¬ 
spected, and when the bulbs show symptoms 
of flowering, let them have an allowance of 
liquid manure or of other stimulant. Water¬ 
ing this year has been troublesome, and 
some—especially young hands—are inclined 
to overwater. This should be guarded 
against. 

Vegetable garden. 

Where regular supplies of Lettuces are 
required it is advisable to make small sow¬ 
ings at frequent intervals. One batch of 
plants may bolt, while another lot sown a 
few days later mav prove all that can be 
desired. Some varieties are more prone to 
bolt than others, and observation during hot 
weather will show which are the most reliable 
kinds. Seed-sowing is now due in the case 
of Cabbages. Harbinger, April, Flower of 
Spring, Mein’s No. 1, and Early Y’ork can 
all be recommended. Recently-planted Leeks 
and Celery must be assisted with copious 
waterings until the plants are established. 

Vine borders. 

During exceptional periods of dry weather 
it becomes needful to pay attention to the 
requirements of outside borders. Many who 
duly attend to the inside borders appear ; .o 
neglect those which are outside, to the detri¬ 
ment of the rrop. Where there is even but 
a moderate crop of fruit it is almost im¬ 
possible to overwater when the berries are 
swelling. A thorough drenching given to the 
outside borders will go far to assist the rods 
to perform their work, and this may lie 
followed by a mulch of littery manure or of 
coarse grass. W. McGuffoc. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 
Onosmas on walls. 


Recently there would appear to be an in¬ 
creasing tendency to recommend the OnosmaB 
for wall culture, the greater sphere of useful¬ 
ness—the rock garden—receiving apparently 
no thought. I say so much advisedly and 
wish to be quite clearly understood. In my 
opinion both phases, where they exist, merit 
attention. The rudely-constructed sandstone 
or limestone wall, with a never-failing larder 
of loam and disintegrated rock behind, 
savours of the ideal for these unique subjects, 
though a modification of them will also pro¬ 
duce excellent results. To have it succeed in 
the wall has invested that comparatively 
modern phase of gardening with an added 
charm, while the wall garden alone during 
recent years has solved the problem of success¬ 


fully growing more than one difficult or what 
cultivators had regarded as short-lived 
plants. Soils rich in humus and much 
winter wet about the plants are alike opposed 
to longevity, though the finest examples f 
have seen were for years grown on level 
ground. Grown for effective gardening, how¬ 
ever, the Golden Drop is ill-suited to such 
places, the beauty of its cymes of yellow 
pendent flowers being unrevealed. 

In a line with the vision, whether in wall 
or rock garden, or even slightly above, the 
plant possesses a value of its own. And in 
the rock garden, where it might well adorn 
many a crest or large outcrop, all that is 
necessary is an efficient depth—loam, old 
mortar rubble, or broken rock in equal parts 
—to ensure success. Where space permitted, 
a tier above tier arrangement, could be in¬ 
dulged in on a generous scale, the effect of 
which can better be imagined than described. 
The rooting of a few dozen cuttings in June 
or July, planting them out as soon as 
established, would presently make for a fine 
colony of the plant, which, while revealing 
its worth at flowering time, would also 
demonstrate the feebleness of ordinary efforts 
—the planting of solitary examples, whether 
here or elsewhere. As X recently pointed out, 
cuttings of the right type—i.e., the heet 


cutting—root with perfect ease during the 
summer months, hence there is no occasion 
for other than the best efforts with one of the 
most satisfying alpines known to gardeners. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Linaria repens. 

Having introduced this Toadflax into my 
rock garden in an unguarded moment many 
years ago, and since made unavailing efforts 
to eradicate it, I have had to bow to the 
inevitable and lie content to leave it in pos¬ 
session of a part which it has monopolised, 
and confine my energies to restricting its 
further encroachment. Meantime, I am en¬ 
joying its myriads of pale Lavender flowers, 


gracefully poised on the slender stems and 
making a picture which everybody who sees 
it admires, though I never fail to warn them 
against planting it in their own rock gardens. 
The drought has had no effect upon it; it 
thrives only too well under almost any con¬ 
ditions. Its proper place would be a small 
piece of hot, dry' wall to itself in some part 
of the garden where it could not spread 
beyond its allotted space. In such circum¬ 
stances it would lie charming. I find it very 
useful for cutting. My bees appreciate it 
immensely, and seem to find plenty of honey 
in its tiny flowers. N. L. 


Dianthus neglectus. 

One of the most beautiful of all the Alpine 
Pinks, this is also of quite easy culture if its 
requirements are studied. Though not so 
showy as D. alpiniis, it is, if anything, more 
beautiful both in flower and in foliage, the 
clear carmine blooms, with buff reverses to 
the petals, being charming. Its natural 
home is in the close alpine turf, and in 
cultivation it must not be allowed to get 
parched. A fairly rich soil with good 
drainage suits it well, and in a crevice or 
chink it does quite well, the rock keeping the 
roots cool. A moraine style of mixture, if 
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made richer than the ordinary moraine com¬ 
post, will meet its needs. It seeds freely, and 
is easily raised in this way, but it is 
important to get a good strain, as there is 
considerable variety in the size and brilliance 
of the flowers in different individuals. 

N. L. 


Sedum pilosum. 

The large pink heads of flowers, like 
miniature Bouvardias, of this Stonecrop 
(which seems more to resemble a Houseleek 
than a Stonecrop) are pretty, though rather 
artificial and absurdly large for the plant. 
To be effective the plants should be grown 
in a large patch, but even so they strike me 
as being out of keeping with the other 
denizens of the rock garden. Although the 
plants are only biennial they ripen seed in 
such quantities and it germinates so freely 
that there is no difficulty in keeping up a 
succession. _O. C. C. 

Campanula Spetchley. 

This interesting Campanula, when shown by 
Mrs. Berkley of Spetchley, Spetchley Park, 
Worcester, and given an Award of Merit, has 
narrow leaves and semi-drooping flowers. 
The colour of the blooms is pure white, and, 
as may be seen by the illustration, some of 
the spikes carry a great number of flowers ; 
in one case we counted over a dozen on one 
stem. It is very free flowering and reaches a 
height of from 9 inches to 12 inches. 


Oxytropis pyrenaica. 

This is one of the alpines which do not ap¬ 
peal' to become popular, although it has been 
in cultivation for a considerable time. Yet 
when well grown, as it may be in a sunny 
position in light, sandy loam, it is not to be 
despised. Its pea-shaped flowers are of a 
kind of purplish-lilac and are borne in dense 
heads on a plant only a few inches high, the 
leaves being covered with a silk-like down. 

Ess. 

Plants for name. 

Might. I trouble you to give me the names 
of the enclosed ? Nos. 1 and 2 were both 
sold to me by the same firm for Campanula 
garganica W. H. Payne. Nos. 3 and 4, 
interesting to me but probably of no value, 
were picked up on the mountain-side. 

A. E. W. 

[Nos. 1 and 2 represent the same plant, 
Campanula portenschlagiana, better known 
in gardens as C. muralis. There are two 
forms of this in cultivation, one being known 
as C. m. var. bavarica, and supposed to be 
the better and finer form of the two, but 
under equal conditions of culture no marked 
difference is noticeable. Campanula gar¬ 
ganica W. H. Payne is less bell-shaped, 
rather flat, and starry in outline, deep 
purple, with a conspicuous white centre, and 
of much more prostrate habit. Any reliable 
firm of hardy plant growers can supply you 
with the true plant. No. 3 is a pretty British 
wilding, Potentilla Tormentilla, differing 
from the other Potentillas in having only 
tour petals and four sepals instead of the 
usual five. It soon overruns a rock garden, 
and once admitted is difficult to eradicate. 
No. 4 is our native Mountain Parsley Fern, 
Crvptogramme crispa, formerly known as 
Allosorus crispus. It is not easily grown in 
our gardens, and succeeds best if sand¬ 
wiched between two fairly large slabs of 
stone bedded two-thirds of the way in soil, 
with only the Fern roots and a thin layer 
of old leaf-mould and a little sand between 
the slabs. A south-west aspect would be best, 
and a well-grown and established specimen 
is a rarely seen object ol graceful beauty in. 
the open garden. It was much more com¬ 
monly seen in the days when Wardian cases 
were popular.] 
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Flower Garden. 

.'Some blue flowers. 

For some reason or other there is not the 
same proportion of really blue flowers as there 
is of white, yellow, and red. Of those we 
know and most admire the greater part has 
.come and gone by midsummer. Their 
poverty in the late summer and autumn is 
very remarkable, as, though there is a number 


• of flowers in which shades of blue occur, such 
as the mauve and the purple, the true blues 
are comparatively rare. The springtide is 
rich with the blue of the Forget-me-not, the 
Scilla, the Hyacinth, and various others of 
less degree ; the early summer has the Monks¬ 
hood and the Delphinium, of which I have 
already written, with Irises and Violas, etc. ; 
the late summer may find Cornflowers and 
Nemophila still lingering ; and the autumn 
has but a few Asters. That may not be an 
accurate survey, seeing several minor things 
are omitted, but it is correct enough 
generally, or will be after I have noted a few 
more. 

FSrst there is the Gentian (Fig. 11. one of 
the truest, blues among flowers. Who does 
not know its trumpet- or bell-shaped flowers, 
large indeed from so small a plant? It is 
■ easy to grow and can be readily increased by 
•dividing the roots every two or three years. 
A rockery or any exposed cranny will be 
found suitable for it, for it can do without 
undue moisture as well as any plant. The 



two best-known varieties are Geiitiana acaulis 
and G. verna, but there are a score of others. 
The showy Anchusa (Fig. 2), a glorified form 
of Borage, is a very dominating plant, and I 
recall the first time I saw it in its fullest 
glory. Its time for flowering is June-July, 
and well-established, clumps will attain a 
height of 5 feet. It is a bushy plant and 
must be given ample spare in the herbaceous 
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border. It must be admired where it grows, 
for it is too soft and succulent to make a 
good cut flower, quickly shedding its florets 
and losing its leaves. The best way to in¬ 
crease stock is to sow seeds, which are freely 
produced and scattered by the parent plants 
in such a way that, unless a number are 
required, there is really no need for sowing. 
The type and its slight variations—viz., A. 
italica, A. i. Dropmore var., and A. i. Opal— 
vary a trifle in their shading, but are true 
blue flowers, and whichever you grow will 
be satisfactory, though I give the preference 
to the last two. 

Amongst the Campanulas or Bellflowers 
there are several blue varieties, ranging from 
the tiny but most perfect Harebell to 
the tall Chimney Bellflower (Campanula 
pyramidalis), but of them all the most com¬ 
mendable for border or for cut flowers is 
0. persicifolia. Either in its single or double 
form this is equally acceptable. It will grow 
in poor, stony soil, where moisture is some¬ 
times very hard to be got, but it will amply 
repay a good position in good soil, where it 
will hold its own with some of the best 
herbaceous plants. I have seen it growing 
out of a brick wall and doing itself justice, 
so tenacious is it of life. This, too, may be 
increased by seeds or divisions, the latter 
l>eing the more satisfactory when only' a few 



Fig. 3.—Salvia patens. 


are required. By the end of July the blue 
African Lily—Agapanthus umbellatus—has 
come into its own. Most people know this 
popular and aristocratic-looking plant, but 
everybody does not know how few its require¬ 
ments are and how easy it is to grow. It is 
not perfectly hardy, and this cannot be 
wondered at in a South African plant; but it 
is nearly hardy, and will get through the 
winter all right with a little protection. It 
is usually grown in tubs or boxes, first, 
because the plants are decorative and can be 
placed where they have the finest effect, and, 
secondly, because it is easy to afford them 
protection when so grown by lifting them 
into shelter. 

I now come to what I consider to be perhaps 
the most interesting of all the truly blue 
flowers, Salvia patens (Fig. 3). Unfor¬ 
tunately this is not hardy, nor nearly so. 
It is about as hardy as the Dahlia, and every¬ 
body knows how far that is hardy. It is 
truly herbaceous, the growth dying off in the 
autumn, leaving a quantity of fleshy roots 
focussing into the crown—again very similar 
to the Dahlia, with which it may be wintered 
in a dry place secured against frost. This 
plant requires more attention than the others 
I have mentioned, but it is well worth it, for 
from July to the end of September it will 
contribute its unique beauty and colour to 
the border. It needs propagating from 
cuttings which are made from the young 


shoots put up from the roots in March and 
April. These are struck in heat and treated 
exactly as one would treat other cuttings 
struck in heat. It needs a fairly rich, well- 
tilled soil, on the light side if possible, and 
until it is thoroughly established must be 
nourished and a bit petted. It will, of 
course, grow without this, but will very pro¬ 
bably be unshapely and lose half its beauty. 
There is one other blue flower I must include 
in these notes, and that for a very special 
reason, viz., that it blooms at the very end 
of the year when all other flowers—white, 
red, yellow, pink, or anything else—have left 
the open-air garden a blank. Growing in a 
sheltered corner it unfolds a picture of chaste 
sky-blue petals throughout December and on 
through January. Perfectly hardy, peren¬ 
nial, never failing, it seems to stand alone, 
as though all other flowers, hiding their 
diminished heads, had flown, leaving us to 
lavish all our praise upon their sole remain¬ 
ing representative—Iris stylosa. Plant it in 
ordinary soil in some place where it may be 
sheltered from the wind and weather, and 
eventually it will make a huge clump capable 
of producing flowers for two months, and 
plenty of them. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Outdoor Tomatoes. 

It would be too bad if, after attempting 
with indifferent success to grow Tomatoes in 
the open through half-a-dozen unfavourable 
seasons, any of us should have foregone the 
attempt this season, when everything except 
a scarcity of water is in their favour. Now 
I know that the number of amateur growers is 
as great as ever it was, and where they have 
been able to water systematically they are 
pluming themselves on the appearance of 
their plants and the certain promise of a 
crop. Nay, some of them have already 
gathered a few precocious fruits—I have 
myself—so that a few remarks concerning 
their welfare may be helpful and timely. 
Few of ray readers may have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the fields of Tomatoes grown 



Fig. 6.—Tomatoes growing against a fence. 


in Jersey as a successional crop to Potatoes. 
I have, and in years gone by have taken a 
hand in the growing of them ; and though in 
that favoured island it is done on a large 
scale, I want to point out that the details of 
cultivation there differ in no marked degree 
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from those we employ, whether we grow half- 
a-dozen or a hundred plants. 

Your plants are now in all probability at 
the stage depicted in Fig. 4, “ Taking away 
the side-shoots,” with trusses of fruit already 
set and showing a most persistent desire to 



Fij. 5.—Tomato grown on two leaders. 


throw out side-shoots. You will notice that 
marks are made on the diagram showing 
where these side-shoots are to be taken off. 
Why should they be taken off ? Why not 
permit them to grow, to flower, and to fruit ? 
Can Nature be so far wrong as to insist upon 
growth which is not only detrimental to the 
well-being of the plant, but also to its 
fecundity? It is not that. Nature, in the 
first place, never intended the Tomato to 
grow in England ; but, finding it here, it does 
consider the plant and tries its best to develop 
all its energies and make a huge, leafy plant, 
quite content if ever so little fruit actually 
ripens to reproduce the species. Nature 
would do the same for it here as it does in 
Central America, only it is debarred by 
climatic conditions from being successful. 
What Nature is seeking and what we are 
seeking are totally different things. We, in 
effect, say, “ Perish the plant; give us fruit,” 
so we make the plant concentrate on fruit 
production rather than on growth. 

We are forced to this simply by our 
climate, which does not favour the natural 
production of this “ fruit-vegetable.” We 
have to call in Art—-to bend Nature to our 
will by using artificial means, and, by en¬ 
forced concentration, counteract the shortness 
and the extreme uncertainty of our seasons. 



Fig. 4.- Take out shoots marked x. 


Therefore, rigidly excluding side-growths, we 
induce our plants to produce a few trusses on 
the main stem, and when these are once 
formed, restrict every energy of the plant to 
perfecting and ripening them. Now you see. 
o" at least I hope you see, the reason for 
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taking away the side-growths. In a very 
favourable position I have seen a plant 
trained out upon a warm wall and bear a 
half-hundredweight of fruit; but in this 
particular case the wall was there, the con¬ 
ditions were there, and the season favourable. 

There is no reason why we should entirely 
limit our plants to one stem, though thal 
has been proved best, for there are some who 
grow their plants as in Fig. 5, with two 
steins, and restrict them to a shorter growth. 
This can be done with impunity, there being 
no essential principle at stake, but con¬ 
venience and actual results favour the single 
stem. The unchecked, unimpeded flow of the 
sap up the one stem, thrown into the fruit 
by the removal of active growths, produces 
finer quality and heavier fruits than the 
other method, though the difference in the 
weight of crop is not important. Whichever 
may be the system adopted, the exigencies 
imposed upon us by our climate make it im¬ 
perative to limit the production of the plant. 

A desire to let the plant set all the fruit 
it is capable of setting often ends in an 
abundance of partially-grown green Tomatoes 
at the end of the season, but a small mini¬ 
mum indeed of ripe fruit. The almost 
universal rule is that a plant of any descrip¬ 
tion has a natural tendency to send its sap 
up to its extremities, and the result of this 
in a Tomato is, that it rushes past the lower 
trusses of fruit into the higher and later- 
formed ones, thus causing the lower trusses 
to mark time while they should be swelling 
and ripening. I advise you,’then, not to aim 
at too much and get nothing; rather let your 
expectations he modest and make quite sure 
that you only ask your plants to do that 
which past experience proves that they can 
do. 

What, then, should be the limit? That 
all depends upon conditions. Against a 
south fence you may expect six or eight 
trusses per plant (see Fig. 6, “ Grown against 
a fence ”), but in the open garden it would 
he most unreasonable to expect nearly that. 
From the middle of September onward we 
might expect weather unfavourable to the 
ripening of Tomatoes and the rapid spread 
of disease. This nearly always happens, 60 
that we must reckon that for all practical 
purposes the season then ceases. If we can 
secure four good trusses that have some 
prospect of maturing by that date, we ought, 
as far as we may, make sure of them by 
throwing the full resources of the plant into 
them and checking every other outflow of 
energy. Stop all growth, reduce but not 
grievously mutilate the foliage, and directly 
a fruit is changing colour, gather it to ripen 
and reduce the strain upon the plant. It 
may require some courage to do this, but it 
is the only safe course to pursue. F. J. F. 

\ Fruit. 

In a private garden, fresh, home-grown 
Apples are required throughout the year, and 
their flavour and fitness for cooking must be 
above the average. Commercially, with occa¬ 
sional exceptions, size and colour dominate 
the market. 

The following is a list of fruits suitable for 
private gardens varying in size from one- 
quarter of an acre of kitchen garden to a 
kitchen garden four acres in area: — 

12 Cooking Apples. —Bramlev’s Seedling. 
Ecklinville Seedling, Grenadier, Lane’s 
Prince Albert. Lord Grosvenor. Warner's 
Tyng. Bismarck. Gloria Mundi, Potts’ Seed¬ 
ling, Stirling Castle, The Queen, Newton 
Wonder. Rev. W. H. Wilks. 

12 Dessert Apples .—Allington Pippin, 
Beauty of Bath, Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
Fearn’s Pippin, Mr. Gladstone, Worcester 
Pearmain. Early White Transparent, Gas¬ 
coyne’s Scarlet Seedling, James Grieve, 
Jacob’s Seedling, Reinette Grise, Reinet.te 
Yan Mons. 


Stewing Pears. —Catillac, Worcester Black, 
Gilogil. 

15 Dessert rears. —Beurre d'Amanlis (Sep¬ 
tember), B. Diel (October), B. Hardy (Octo¬ 
ber), Uovenne Boussocli ‘(September), Duron- 
deau (October-November), Fertility (Septem¬ 
ber-October), Jargonelle (August), Louise 
Bonne de Jersey (September-Octolier), Marie 
Louise d’ Uccle (Sepetmber-Octobev), Mar¬ 
garet Marillat (September-October), Pit- 
maston Duchess (September-October), Sou¬ 
venir du Congres (August-September), WiL 
liams’ Bon Chretien (September), Bergamot 
Esperen (February-March), Citron des- 
Carmes (July-August). 

14 Cooking Plums. —*Abrieotee de Braunau, 
Denbigh (Cox's Emperor), Bittern, Belle de 
Louvain, Czar, Monarch, Persliore, Purple 
l’ershore, Pond’s Seedling, Prince of Wales, 
President, Victoria, Rivers’ Purple Prolific, 
Winesour. 

Dessert Plums. —Coe’s Golden Drop, Jeffer¬ 
son, Purple Gage, Blue Rock, July Green 
Gage, * Abricotee de Braunau, Reine Claude 
de Bavay, Mallard. 

* The Apricot Plum of Braunau should be 
allowed to grow as a large bush-tree in the 
open, but in a warm position. The tree pro¬ 
duces suckei'B freely from the roots, which may 
be dug up, planted out, and will come into 
bearing in a few years without grafting. It 
is one of the best and most useful Plums for 
all purposes, well-ripened fruit being quite- 
good for dessert. When attaining size and 
strength it is very prolific every two or three 
years. Blue Rock and Mallard are strictly 
cooking varieties, but either of them is very 
welcome as dessert when richer sorts are- 
scarce. 

Cooking Cherries. —Black Eagle, Black 
Heart, Black Circassian, Bigarreau Napo¬ 
leon, Early Rivers, May Duke. 

Dessert Cherries. —Bigarreau Elton, Bigar¬ 
reau Napoleon, Black Heart, White Bigar¬ 
reau, Early Rivers, Governor Wood, May 
Duke, Waterloo. 

7 Raspberries. —Fastolf, Hornet, Bath’s 
Perfection, Norwich Wonder, Prince of 
Wales, Superlative, Yellow Antwerp. 

Strawberries. —British Queen, Givon’s Late 
Prolific, Royal Sovereign, Fillbasket, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, The Countess, Vieomtesse 
Hericart de Thury, Waterloo. 

Gooseberries for Market .—Crown Boh, 
Keepsake, Lancashire Lad, May Duke, War¬ 
rington, Whitesmith, Whinham’s Industry. 

Dessert Gooseberries. —Early Sulphur, Red 
Champagne, Whitesmith, Langley Gage, 
Golden Gem, Whinham’s Industry. 

Black Currants .—Baldwin, Boskoop Giant, 
Black Naples, Champion. 

Bed Currants. —Fay’s Prolific, Houghton 
Castle, La Versaillaise, Raby Castle, Red 
Dutch. 

White Currants. —White Dutc* White 
Versailles. 

In making the selections of varieties of 
fruits of their respective kinds, consideration 
has been given to quantity and quality of 
fruit produced, since a fruit-tree that pro¬ 
duces scarcely any fruit is a failure and a 
very disappointing object in a garden or 
orchard. Quality of the fruit is also im¬ 
portant. The fruit should be pleasing to the 
eye and satisfying to the palate—pleasing to 
the eye in regard to size, form, and colour, 
and satisfying to the palate with respect to 
flavour, richness, amount of “ flesh,” and 
juice. A dessert Pear should possess all the 
good qualities of the Apple, and be “ melt¬ 
ing ” in addition. The Plum should be fully 
grown for its variety, with abundant “ flesh ” 
and juice, sugary or sub-acid, according to 
its class. 

Cherries should be large for their variety, 
for a small Cherry of its variety is worthless. 
Almost the same may be said of Gooseberries 
and Currants—they should be well nourished 
and grown to their full size. 

J. Udai,e, F.L.S. 
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ORCHIDS. 


Promenaea stapelioides. 

This is a pretty litlle plant doing well in 
quite a cool-house suspended from the roof 
in wood baskets or small pans. The pseudo- 
bulbs grow closely together, and from the base 
ol each of these a single-flowered spike issues 
horizontally. The sepals and petals are 
yellowish, with broad stripes of purple, and 
the lip is very similar in colour. An ordinary 
mixture of compost, and not too much of it. 
suits this plant well, anything of a close or 
heavy nature being sure to bring about 
disaster. It is a native of the Organ 
Mountains, of Brazil, and was introduced in 
1830 __ 

Odontoglossum mirandum. 

This is a very distinct Odontoglot, and 
worthy of greater care than many that are 
more popular. The blossoms, as large as a 
medium-sized 0. crispum and. of a reddish- 
chocolate or plum colour, margined with 
yellow, are produced on long arching scapes. 
Quite cool treatment suits it best, and it 
should be grown in as small pots as possible, 
and a thin layer of compost. It should be 
well watered while making its growth, and 
in winter or summer must never be really 
dry for any length of time. Introduced from 
New Grenada about 1880, it has never be¬ 
come really popular, and would make a 
useful addition to many collections. 


Odontoglossum maculatum. 

Some llowers of this old species that 
opened on June 12 are now fairly fresh, 
though, as may be imagined, a little 
wanting in colour. Few others in the 
genus would carry their flowers so long 
without injury, and few are more free or 
constant in blooming. Some of the varieties 
are blight and very effective in colour, while 
others are rather dull, but all are worth 
growing. The plant is cheap and of the 
simplest culture, thriving in a cool-house in 
peat and moss. It comes from Mexico, and 
was introduced in 1838. 


Laelia crispa. 

Where Orchid flowers are needed during 
August, this should be grown, together with 
a few of its best hybrids. L. crispa is a 
native of Southern Brazil, and it was one of 
the first Laelias to be cultivated in this 
country, having been sent to the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1826. It flowered 
the following year in the Society's gardens at. 
Chiswick. The pseudo-bulbs are each 9 inches 
to 12 inches in length, and usually produce 
four to nine flowers, according to the size and 
health of the plant. The flowers are fairly 
large, the sepals and petals usually white, 
and the crisped lip bright purple with 
darker veinings. During the early days of 
hybridisation the Laelia under notice was 
frequently used, and a few of the most note¬ 
worthy hybrids are Ladio-Cattleya Pallas, 
exoniensis, Nysa, and Terentia, and, more¬ 
over, they are not expensive. Another point 
in their favour is, they are easily grown, the 
constitutions are good, and the returns in 
flowers are fairly generous. They should be 
grown with the Cattleyas and aliied genera, 
or in a warm, moist house with an average 
temperature of 55 degrees to 60 degrees Fahr. 
If grown with other plants, they must be 
given a shady part of the house and kept 
free of insect pests, especially scale, which is 
occasionally very troublesome in a mixed 
collection of plants. Keep the compost 
sweet, and do not over-water the roots when 
the plants are at rest. B. 


Economics in America. 

By Ernest J. P. Benn. 

There is a difference of a hundred years 
between ourselves and the Americans in the 
manner in which the science of economics 
is allowed to govern our industrial and 
commercial activities. English society is 
saturated through and through with the un¬ 
economic notion expressed in the three 
words, “ finding a job.” From the top to the 
bottom we all seem to be engaged in finding 
jobs, and we seldom stop to enquire what is 
the good of a job apart from the salary which 
it provides for its holder. .Some years ago a 
Lord Chancellor was reputed to have 
succeeded in placing all his relatives down 
to the third generation in comfortable jobs, 
and with such a precedent to guide him it is 
little wonder that the labourer seems always 
to be searching for excuses for drawing wages 
without taking his hands out of his pockets. 
The K.C. cannot appear in court without a 
junior, and the mechanic cannot appear on 
his job without a labourer. We have estab¬ 
lished an etiquette in these things, even 
though the labourer, as in the printing 
trade, often spends his time asleep under the 
machine. The mechanic dare not do his job 
unless the labourer is at the same time 
receiving so much per hour. This same 
notion is largely responsible for the size of 
the bureaucracy, and it certainly runs right 
through the professions. Our characteristic 
approach towards a job is not to see what 
good there is in it from the point of view of 
service, but simply and solely to see what can 
be got out of it in the way of wages. 

The American cannot understand this 
attitude of mind ; he is no less willing than 
the Englishman to take money for work done, 
but he does appear to be more interested in 
the work than in the money. True, he makes 
a loi of money, but then he does a lot of 
work. SuVh a very wide gulf is fixed between 
ourselves and our American cousins in our 
ways of thinking on these matters that it is 
no easy task to attempt to explain the 
difference. The Englishman, as a whole, 
looks upon his country as the headquarters of 
wealth, and upon himself as in some 
mysterious way entitled to a part of that 
wealth. The country and his fellow- 
creatures, proud as he is of them, are really 
regarded by him as fair game for plunder. 
The American, on the other hand, gets a 
little nearer to nature ; he thinks of his great 
country and the wilderness and jungle which 
it was a few centuries ago, and looks upon it 
rather as a job to lie attended to. He is still 
within reach of trees that require felling and 
lands that require clearing, and in conse¬ 
quence, although he has never held an axe or 
a spade, lie acquires a conception of work 
which is almost unknown to England. 

There is a great deal of industrial litera¬ 
ture in America. Almost every firm and 
factory issue pamphlets, circulars, house 
organs, works magazines, posters, or leaflets 
for the edification of the members of its staff 
—what would be called in this country 
“ employers’ dope.” A perusal of a great 
deal of this class of matter helps me to illus¬ 
trate the point that I am trying to make. 
This industrial literature is full of ideas that 
would not be permitted to see the light in 
England. T have before me a pamphlet on 
the “ Economics of Safety,” issued by the 
United States Rubber Co., Footwear Divi¬ 
sion. “ There are more than two million 
lost time accidents every year; now, what 
does that mean ? Of course, these two 
million people lose six million days’ pay, at 
least twenty million dollars ; that is obvious.” 
Note the three last words. “ that is obvious.” 
Is it? Not to an Englishman. Here is an 
industrial concern endeavouring to teach its 
people how to protect themselves from acci¬ 
dents, and holding out as an inducement or 
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a reason to them the fact that if they are 
injured they lose their pay- Reading this 
sort of argument makes one rub one’s eyes 
and wonder whether it is English language. 
It is half a lifetime since I ventured to 
question the sound wisdom of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. I have never even 
indulged in a mental reservation as to the 
undoubted liability of the employer in the 
event of an accident, and here I find an em¬ 
ployer holding over the heads "of his people 
the threat that if they injure themselves they 
lose their wages. And—this is the most re¬ 
markable point about it—I find the people 
accepting this argument as just and proper 
and right, and that they are as-1\een among 
themselves to save the economic waste 
involved as to save their own skins. I am 
not suggesting that we should repeal the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act; I am merely 
pointing out a striking difference on a simple, 
everyday subject which exists between our¬ 
selves and our American friends. 

Another pamphlet from the same source is 
even more remarkable. It is entitled 

Getting Rich Quick,” and is an elaborate 
warning to the workers against the atten¬ 
tion of the bucket shop. It is giving advice 
to working men which would only be under¬ 
stood in this country in circles in close touch 
with the stock exchanges. It gives an 
example of a catch advertisement of a bogus 
oil company, and then goes on in this 
fashion : “ There are all kinds of ways 

sharpers have of getting the sucker’s money. 
They look good on paper, and they sound gcod 
when a salesman tells about them ; how, then, 
can a man tell when a proposition is shaky i 
Here are a few points to keep in mind: (1) 
If a salesman has a proposition tha't will 
make you a pile of money in a short time, 
why doesn’t he keep it himself instead of 
trying so hard to load it off on you? (2) ii 
anybody tells you that this is a select pio- 
position and that you are one of the select 
lew who are being let in on it, ask yourself. 
Why does he pick on me ? Do I look "easy ( 
We may all want to get rich quick, but we 
don’t want to let that make us an easy mark 
for wild money-making schemes.” When I 
read this remarkable pamphlet I tried to 
think what would be its effect if it were issued 
to, say, the miners of South Wales, or the 
workers in the London docks. It would be 
so much waste paper. To begin with, they 
wouldn’t understand it; but that is, of 
course, the least important point that can be 
deduced. Secondly, if they did understand 
it, they haven’t got the money to take 
advantage of the good advice offered. 
Thirdly, if they did understand it and had 
the money, there is no marked inclination on 
the part of the British working man to put 
his money into stocks and shares. Fourthly, 
if he did understand it and had the money, 
and had the inclination to invest in securi¬ 
ties, the English miner or docker would be 
promptly discouraged from any such course 
when he looks into the little matter of English 
taxation. Fifthly, if all these points were 
overcome, the Englishman would still be not 
worth attentions of this kind, because no 
amount of investing which he himself can 
do can offer to him a tithe of the advantages 
which he falsely imagines to be his under 
such commonly accepted theories as the 
“ right to work and the right to main¬ 
tenance^’ 

It is in little ways like this that the 
English traveller in America is made aware 
of the fact every moment of the day 
that he is in a strange land—a new world 
indeed. These are the practical outcome of 
the doctrine “ Nothing for nothing,” which 
is, of course, universally accepted by the 
110 millions of Americans. It is the appli¬ 
cation of these doctrines which ensures to 
every American the fullest value from all the 
effort that he can make. The wealth of 
America is largely made up of the absence 
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-ol waste. “ Nothing for nothing ” would 
i»eem at first to be a very hard rule for the 
inefficient, the helpless, the unfortunate, the 
unsuccessful, but in practice it does not work 
that way. It has the effect of eliminating 
these people. The American citizen is no 
doubt by nature as prone to helplessness as 
the Englishman, but helplessness which grows 
and increases and finds encouragement in the 
atmosphere of the “ right to maintenance ” 
simply flees like chaff before the wind when 
the mother’s milk is flavoured with a dose of 
" nothing for nothing.” The economic point 
of view of America is producing a virile, 
active, efficient, eager, happy people; while 
the economic point of view of England ex¬ 
pressed in our enthusiasm for what is 
euphoniously called social reform is, or so it 
seems to one who has worn American spec¬ 
tacles, slowly sapping from our constitution 
all those qualities and virtues which enabled 
us to build our Empire. As I have ventured to 
express it before, the Americans are learning 
to push, while we are becoming experts in 
the art of leaning. 


SOCIETIES. 

Royal Horticultural, July 26th, 1921. 

The combined show of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural and National Carnation and Picotee 
.Societies scarcely filled the Hall at Vincent 
Square to the usual extent. Apart from the 
dryness of the season the Carnation-growers 
appear to be far behind their pre-war 
standard, and although some good blooms 
were staged, the number of exhibits was veiy 
small and the flowers did not seem to attract 
a great deal of attention. Hardy flowers pre¬ 
dominated, and furnished, in spite of all 
difficulties, a very bright display. The Lon¬ 
don season being over, the attendance was 
only fair, and there was throughout the day 
plenty of room to inspect the exhibits iii 
comfort. 

Stove and Greenhouse plants. 

Apart from the Border Carnations shown 
for competition, Messrs. Allwood Bros, and 
Mr. Engelmann, of Saffron Walden, each 
staged large and imposing groups of Per¬ 
petual-flowering Carnations in Hue quality. 
Mr. H. T. Pitt brought a group of Orchids, in 
which Cypripediums, Cattleyas, Miltonias, 
Masdevallias, Bulbophyllums, and Odonto- 
glossums were well represented. Messrs. 
Sanders had a small group of choice Anthu- 
riums, and Mr. L. R. Russell had a large 
and handsome exhibit of stove plants, includ¬ 
ing many Codireums (Crotons), Dracsenas, 
Azaleas, Maranta zebrina, Caladiums, 
Acalypha Sanderiana, and other plants less 
often seen nowadays. 

Hardy Plants. 

Messrs. Maurice Prichard had a large 
ground group of many choice herbaceous 
subjects in a cut state, well displayed. 
Especially prominent were Phloxes, a few 
late Delphiniums, Montbretias, Gaillardias, 
Statice, Kniphofias, Agapanthus. both blue 
and white, Crinums, Poterium obtusatum, 
Lilium tigrinum, and Lobelia cardinalis. A 
small table group by the same firm consisted 
of rock plants in pots. Zauschneria eali- 
fornica, Campanula R. B. Loder, Diantlius 
alpinus, Campanula Tymonsii, Origanum 
pulchrum, and Mesembryanthemuin Brownii 
were very bright, Messrs. Cheal and Son, 
Ltd., had many flowering shrubs and climb¬ 
ing plants, including Eccremocarpus, 
Solatium- crispum, and Atragene alpina. 
various Tamarisks, Robinia hispida, Abuti- 
lon vexillarium, Buddleias, Hydrangeas, and 
Phloxes. Messrs. Maxwell and Beale had 
built up a small rockery containing Con¬ 
volvulus mauritanicus. Campanula turbinata, 


Gentiana cruciata, and white Heather, with 
cut flowers of Thalictrum dipterocarpum, 
Salvia nemorosa virgata, Phloxes, Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum, and Gypsophila panicu- 
lata. Mr. H. J. Jones, of Lewisham, had a 
mi miter of very fine Phloxes in baskets on 
the ground. Wonderfully fine for the season 
were Freeya, Henry Martin, F. A. Buchner, 
Homeland, Europe, and Thor. Messrs. 
Amos Perry had a large group of good things. 
Especially notable were the rare Delphinium 
sulphureum, Aeonitum volubile, Salvia 
Greigi, Asclepias tuberosa, Water-lilies dis¬ 
played in saucers, and various kinds of 
Lavender and Statice. 

Messrs. Kelway staged a large croup of 
Gladioli, less good than in more favourable 
seasons: Blaster Weitse, deep magenta; 
W aterioo, salmon scarlet; Albert, rich crim¬ 
son ; Brocade, magenta slashed with white, 
and various primulinus hybrids were good. 
Messrs. Jas. Bert and Son, of Saffron 
Walden, had a large display of Hollyhocks 
of the old-fashioned, heavy, double types, so 
stately in an old-world garden with tall yew 
hedges and sundials—Venus, flesh colour; 
Alba superba, Jas. Vert, deep red. Purple 
Prince, Golden Drop, and Black Knight 
being very fine. Mr. McSelf, of the Chalk 
Hill Nurseries, displayed Gladioli, Phloxes, 
Gaillardias, and many Antirrhinums in flat 
troughs topped with wire-netting, a system 
to be recommended, as by its use the crowd¬ 
ing usual in vases is easily avoided and the 
flowers stand out individually. Mr. Downer 
staged Hollyhocks, Romneya Coulteri, 
Eivngium planum, and Campanulas. Mr. 
Fred. Wood had a very telling and much- 
admired exhibit of banks of Statice incana in 
fine form, from which rose tall sprays of 
Eryngium planum and Moon Daisies. 
Bressrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., had 
an attractive group of many good hardy 
flowers. Ecliinops, Eryngiums, Achilleas, 
and Gypsophila formed a background for 
many choice Campanulas, Artemisias, Ori¬ 
ganums, and Tunica Saxifrage fl. pi. Messrs. 
Ladhams had hardy flowers in many varieties, 
and the Rev. J. H. Pemberton a fine display 
of Roses. Daniie, a lovely cream cluster; 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot, Vanity, a charm¬ 
ing single carmine : Lady Hillingdon, Bler- 
maid, lovely single cream with orange 
anthers; and Ohrissie Mackellar, a sen.i- 
double, apricot-coloured Rose, were note¬ 
worthy. 

The only exhibitors in the vegetable section 
were Messrs. Dobbie and Co., of Edinburgh, 
who staged a collection of autumn-sown 
Onions in many varieties. A complete list of 
the awards appears below. 

LIST OF AWARDS. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

To Mr. II. T. l*itt. Stamford Hill (gardener, Mr. Thur- 
good), for Lselio-Cattieva General Maude var. rubens. 

Medal. 

Silver Flora. —To Mr. H. T. Pitt. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

To Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells, for Lilium 
Philippinense var. formosanum. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Banksian. —To Messrs. Allwood Bros., for 
Carnations; Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, for hardy 
plants (cut flowers); Mr. Jas. Vert. Saffron Walden, for 
Hollyhocks; Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for Phloxes. 

Silver Flora. —To Mr. C. F.ngelmann, Saffron Walden, 
for Carnations; Messrs. Kelway and Son. Langport, for 
Gladioli. 

Silver Basksian. —To Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
for flowering shrubs, etc.; Messrs. Ladhams, Ltd., Shirley, 
Southampton, for hardy plants; Rev. J. H, Pemberton, 
Romford for Roses; Mr, Amos Perry. Enfield, for hardy 
plants; Mr, L. R. Russell, Richmond, for stove plants; 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twyford, for hardy 
plants; Mr. F. G. Wood. Ashstead. for Statice incana. 

Bronze Flora. —To Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, for 
alpines. 

Bronze Banksian. —To Mr. G. B. Downer. Chichester, 
for Hollyhocks, etc. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

To Messrs. Thos. Rivera and Son. Sawbridgeworth. for 
Nectarine John Rivers. 


National Rose. 

Tlie National Rose Society's Show of new 
Roses was held at the R.H.S. Hall oil Thurs¬ 
day, July 28th, and although the exhibition 
was a very small one and not in any way 
representative of any of the firms interested 
in tlie culture of the “ Queen of Flowers ” or 
of the great number of new varieties, yet the 
exhibits were good. We were disappointed at 
the absence ot many of our large growers, ami 
had it not been for the splendid exhibits of 
the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Mr. Elisha Hicks,' 
and Bl r. Walter Easlea, tlie exhibition would 
have been a fiasco. 

W ithout any bias of opinion we will, for 
the benefit of our readers, discuss the values 
of those new Roses that were exhibited. 

Blr. Pemberton’s Blermaid, a large 
sulphur-yellow single Rose, we consider ono 
of the best exhibits. This Rose should be in 
every garden that admits of a semi-pillar or 
a hedge oi Roses yvith a south aspect. The 
petals are large and thick and set off to 
advantage a glorious centre. The foliage is 
bright and attractive, and the habit of growth 
is free and robust. We would have much 
liked to have seen a large exhibit of this 
glorious variety. Among others shown by 
Blr. Pemberton were Callisto, Joan, Pax", 
Prosperity, and Vanity, a hybrid Musk with 
large, semi-single flowers of a beautiful rose 
pink, lightly borne on upright stems in large 
trusses and possessing a fragrant musk per¬ 
fume. Here, again, we have a variety that 
should find its way into every garden of any 
size, not only by reason of the beauty of the 
Rose, but because of its late flowering', bloom 
ing as it does well into October. We liked 
Mr. Pemberton’s new Rose, Pax, which was 
well shown. This Rose is suitable for mass¬ 
ing and cutting. It is sweetly perfumed and 
flowers from early June to late autumn. A 
careful review of Blr. Pemberton’s exhibits, 
with tlie knowledge also of his numerous new 
introductions, points to three good features 
that he lias perpetuated:—(1) Scent; (2) 
length of time in which the plants are m 
flower; (3) freedom from mildew. The clean 
ness of the foliage in every exhibit was 
remarkable considering tlie adverse season, 
and the freshness of every vase displayed by 
the exhibitor was very noticeable. 

Blr.. Elisha Hicks, of Twyford, as usual 
created a sensation with bis new Roses and 
the masterly way in which be staged his 
exhibits. We liked his new Rose. Butterfly, 
the best. This Rose, a glorified Ophelia with 
a grand perfume, is a perfect florist’s flower, 
good in bud, and also when fully developed, 
and lie ing borne on long stems, with attractive 
foliage, leaves nothing to be desired. There 
is no doubt that this Rose has a great future 
before it, and we expect as a market variety 
it will hold a position for many years to 
come. Blr. Hicks staged two large exhibits 
of his new dwarf Polyantha Roses, Glory of 
Hurst and Edith Cavell, both of which were 
shown to advantage. Glory of Hurst is 
slightly brighter than that well-known Rose 
Orleans, and it equals it in growth and 
flowering, while it also possesses the all- 
important factor of being free from mildew. 
Edith Cavell, which resembles in colour Crini 
son Rambler, is free flowering, vigorous, 
immune from mildew, and lasts in bloom from 
the end of Blay until the close of the season. 
Its habit is rather branching and liberal in 
growth. We consider both these Roses will 
occupy places in the Rose world for many 
years. 

Blr. Walter Easlea certainly deserved the 
thanks of the N.R.S., not only for the beauti 
ful exhibits staged, but also for their number. 
We liked best his Rose Glowworm, which was 
awarded a silver medal, and the fragrance of 
this Rose was most noticeable. Good also were 
his vases of BIrs. Henry Morse, not unlike 
Bfadam Abel Chatenay, a very free bloomer 
of good habit w is new American Rose, BIrs 
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F. Dreer, H.T., a semi-single Rose and 
sweetly scented, also attracted our attention. 

Mr. John Mattock, the famous Oxford 
Rose-grower, had good exhibits of Red Letter 
Day, Mrs. Henry Morse, and Los Angeles. 
His exhibit won a silver medal, and the 
freshness of the blooms left nothing to be 
desired. 

Messrs. J. (.'heal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley. 
Sussex, staged a very good exhibit of a new 
dwarf Polyantha Rose, Little Pet. This is a 
sport from Orleans of similar growth, with 
shell pink blooms, borne on bold, upright 
trusses, a semi-double Rose, blooming from 
the end of May until October, and possessing 
the great qualities of being mildew-proof and 
vigorous in growth. 

In addition to the trade exhibits there were 
some beautiful dinner table decorations, Miss 
Ethel James, of Hillingdon, who won a Silver 
Gilt medal, setting off to advantage Mr. 
Elisha Hicks’s glorious Rose Butterfly. Mrs. 
Courtney Page, of Ridgeway, Enfield, who 
won a Silver Gill medal, tastefully displayed 
Mr. W. R. Chaplin’s lovely Rose Mrs. Henry 
Bowles. Mrs. A. R. Bide was awarded a 
Silver Gilt medal for a beautiful dinner table 
decoration that did justice to that attractive 
Rose, Golden Ophelia. Mrs. Oakley Fisher, 
who was awarded a silver medal, used for 
her decoration Mr. R. Muriel’s new dwarf 
Polyantha Coral Cluster, the only Rose to 
which the Gold Medal of the National Rose 
Society was awarded on this occasion. This 
is a good Rose of a lovely coral tint, and 
calculated to remain in commerce for very 
many years. As a dinner table decoration 
Mrs. Oakley Fisher displayed il to advantage. 

It would be a very hard matter, in the 
absence of so many of our large exhibitors, 
to give the palm to any particular exhibit, 
knowing, as we do, the number of valuable 
new Roses now over or, owing to the drought, 
too poor to exhibit ; but judging from those 
before us, we would like to draw our readers’ 
attention to Mr. Hicks's Butterfly, Mr. Pem¬ 
berton’s Mermaid, Mr. Walter Easlea’s Glow¬ 
worm as three of the Roses that most 
commended themselves to our notice. 

T. Geoffrey- W. Henslow. 


Dry Bulb Show. 

The Royal Horticultural Society" invites 
exhibits of dry bulbs, grown in the British 
Isles, at its fortnightly meeting on 
August 23rd. There will be no competitive 
classes, but the Society’s medals will be 
awarded to meritorious exhibits. Applica¬ 
tions for space should lie made to the Secre¬ 
tary not later than the morning of Friday, 
August 19th. 


Flower Show Fixtures, 1921. 


AUGUST. 

August 9th.—Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Committees. 

August 23rd. — Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Committees. 

August 30th.—Newcastle Flower Show (3 
days). 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 6th. — Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Committees; Dahlia and Gladiolus 
Show. 

September 20th. — Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Committees; A’egetable and Dry 
Bulb Show. 

September 22nd.—Autumn Rose Show, 
Royal Horticultural Society's Hall. 

September 27th. — Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Committees. 

11 ’r shall he glad if Secretaries e>j Horti- 
rultural Societies will kindly send the dates 
of their carious shows to Editor, Gardening 
Iixustkated, 8, Bouverie Street, London , 
E.C. 4. 
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Correspondence. 


Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charge if correspon¬ 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. I*. 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one auery is sent each should be on a senarate piece 
of paper, the name and address being added to each. 
A 8 Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, Queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants .—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each — 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind i* 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit .—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. IFd have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Spanish Iris. 

(Romford).—It is not essential for these to 
be lifted each year. If, however, the space 
is wanted for other plants, they should be 
lifted when the foliage is dried off, and re¬ 
planted again in September or October. 
The general rule is to allow them to remain 
in the soil, and lift and divide them every 
third year. When this method is adopted a 
fresh piece of ground should be chosen. The 
largest tubers are planted 3 inches deep and 
8 inches apart, while the small bulbs are 
placed in lines 12 inches asunder, where they 
can remain until they attain flowering size. 

VEGETABLES. 

Peas failing. 

(Cheshire).—The cause is not far to seek, 
as the Peas, judging by the plants you send, 
have been sown far too thickly, thus 
jeopardising the hopes of a good crop. Added 
to this is the abnormal heat we have had, 
which in the case of the puny seedlings you 
send have fallen a prey to red spider and 
thrips, which have ruined the plants. You 
cannot blame the seed. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Ayrshire .—We know of no firm that 
specialises in oil “ plant ” for heating green¬ 
houses, but by writing to some of our hot¬ 
house builders you may get the information 
you desire. 

(2'. TP.).—We see no reason why you should 
not show Crinurus and Gladioli in a collec¬ 
tion of hardy plants. Sweet Peas are cer- 
certainly annuals, and may be shown in a 
collection of these. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

J. iV. B .—Berberis Darwini 
Sharpitmi .—Melia Azedarach. 

E. >S'. lion-la ints. —1, Clerodendron tricbo- 
tonnun : 2, Tradescantia decora. 

Anxious. —1, Tradescantia virginiana; 2, 
Alstrcrineria aurea ; 3, C'imioifuga racemosa ; 
4, Achillea Millefolium. 

M. 1). —1, Sedum Sieboldi variegatnm ; 2, 
Epimedium pinnatmn ; 3, Veronica spicata; 
4, Saponaria officinalis. 
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2'.—1, Epilobium angustifolium; 2, Ley- 
cesteria formosa ; 3, Centaurea montana 

alba; 4. Nepeta Mussini. 

//. J. B. —1, Diplacus glutinosus; 2 r 
Sparmannia africana ; 3, Libonia ftoribunda ; 
4, Platycodon grandiflorum. 

E. B.-—1, Campanula muralis; 2, Cam¬ 
panula persici folia alba; 3, C. isophylla 
alba ; 4, Spiroea arirefolia. 

H. L. —1, Thalictrum aquilegiaefolium ; 2. 
Origanum Tourneforti; 3, Monarda didyma ; 
4, Lonicera japonica aureo-reticulata. 

M. Ho/ikins. —1. Globe Thistle (Echinops 
ruthenicus) ; 2, Ervngiuni alpinum; 3, 

Eryngium tripartitum; 4, Centranthus 

ruber. 

//. IP.—1, Fruit of the Thorn Apple 
(Datura Stramonium) ; 2, Eragrostis elegane; 
3, Vittadenia triloba (syn. Erigeron mucrona- 
tum) ; 4, Aconitum Napellus. 

Mrs. James Arthur.—1, Campanula. This 
is one of the forms of C. Trachelium (C. 
urticifolia), the Nettle-leaved Bellflower, wild 
here and there in Britain, and long culti¬ 
vated. Judging from your much-dried-up- 
specimen, yours was the albino form, • 
Trachelium var. alba. There are single and 
double forms in cultivation, both blue and 
white. 2, Jasione sp. Much dried up. If 
found growing wild, Jasione montana, our 
native Sheep’s-bit-Scabious. If purchased 
for your garden it is probably J. perennis 
Lam., a native of Southern Europe, and a 
useful rock garden plant, with a long flower¬ 
ing season. It is impossible to be certain 
about so dried a specimen, but we are inclined' 
to think it is J. perennis. 3, Coronilla cap- 
padocica Willd. (Syn. C. iberica). This, too, 
is a very useful rock garden plant., in flower 
from early spring until late in autumn. It is 
inclined to spread rather freely in some- 
gardens and should not be planted where it is. 
likely to overrun choicer and smaller plants. 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin, Kid¬ 
derminster. —List of choice Daffodils; 
Autumn catalogue of bulbs and hardy flowers.. 


Trade Notes. 


Mr. John Harrison, jun., of Messrs. 
Harrison and Sons, seed growers and 
merchants, Leicester, has been elected Presi 
dent of the Horticultural Trades Association, 
in succession to Mr. G. IV. Leak, of Messrs. 
Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. 

Garden Furnitp rf.. —The Lorna Doone 
Rustic- Works, of Mill Road, Barnstaple, 
North Devon, have a reputation for a quarter 
of a century for sound work in their par¬ 
ticular line of trade. Among other artistic 
productions are their garden seats, from 
27s. 6d. each, and arches, from 12s. 6d. Ex¬ 
perts are said to have spoken of the products 
of this firm in very high terms. 

Government Su11pr.es. —We have received 
from Messrs. Jennings, Ltd., timber and ply¬ 
wood merchants, and general woodworkers, 
Bristol, a price list fc-r their stock of miscel¬ 
laneous Government timber and other surplus. 
We note li number of bargains which should 
prove of interest in gardening circles, chief 
among them being a variety of digging tools, 
some garden gates and sectional huts, while 
fencing, and expanding wood trellis are not 
omitted. 
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/ Crops and the drought. 

In one respect allotment-holders in this who is living from hand to tnouth might 

place are favoured. The greater portion of manage to get a living from a small area, 

the allotments, comprising several acres, but how can he exist when he has practically 

belong to the parishioners, so that so long nothing to sell? 

as the holders pay their rent and cultivate It is not only Potatoes that will fail as a 
the land properly" they cannot be disturbed. paying crop this season, but there is only 

This security of tenure is a great advantage, 
as it encourages the men to improve the 
ground by trenching, and they know that if 
they get it into good heart they will not be 
deprived of the fruits of their labour. I 
have just inspected some of these allotments, 
and I am grieved to see the havoc that this 
terrible drought has worked on the crops. 

Nearly all the Potatoes are beyond redemp¬ 
tion. The early kinds have, *>f course, 
finished their growth, and the mid-season and 
late varieties are so paralysed that, even if 
rain did come in abundance, it could not save 
them. One of my tenants planted 
ninety rows, and, of course, thought that he 
would be well provided for the coming winter. 

He said that it almost made him cry to see 
the desolation. These men bought expensive 
seed and purchased manure, and are faced 
with the certainty that they must buy, pro¬ 
bably by the time winter sets in. It is very 
sad for these poor men. 

I am even more concerned with the fate of 
those men who have been induced to believe 
that it is an easy matter to get a decent living 
from several acres of land, a pig or two, and 
some fowls. Many, perhaps most of them, 
will bitterly rue the day that they embarked 
in this enterprise. At Banstead a large 
number of small holdings are in formation. little to come along for the winter. What 
I am told they extend over nearly ten miles. is the use of planting greenstuff in dust-dry 
Each one consists of three acres and a soil unless there are means of frequent water- 

bungalow. Under certain conditions I do ing? In private gardens it may be practic- 

not say but what a man may get a decent able to keep such things as Cabbage, Savoys, 

living from that limited area, but in the and Broccoli going, but the allotment- and 

first place he must know his business, and he small-holder cannot command a supply of 

must be within measurable distance of a water, and it is the same in fields where the 

populous neighbourhood, where he can attend grower thinks nothing of putting out twenty 

a market and can make arrangements with thousand plants. Where the green vegetables 

retailers. It is only men in a big way that are coming from this winter I cannot think, 

can dispose of their produce to good advan- for I see no prospect of a complete 

tage in the London markets; the small change of weather. Peas in this district were 

grower is not thought worthy of considers- a failure; Runner Beans in the allotments 

tion. The question is, what kind of produce looked shrivelled, and spring-sown Onions are 

will these smallholders take in hand, and in mostly only good for pickling. Parsnips and 

what way will they dispose of it ? If sent to autumn-sown Onions are the most satisfactorv 

the London market there is the inevitable crops. There are some decent breadths of 

slump in prices and bad seasons to reckon Beet, although many sowings shrivelled when 

with. If seasons were normal the small man fairly above ground! Shallots, however, may 
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be said to be good, and their value is becom¬ 
ing more and more known. Even large 
growers must feel the pinch. One man here 
has a five-acre field of Potatoes, and the 
largest tubers are no bigger than a walnut, 
lie says—and, no doubt, with truth—that his 
takings will barely cover the expense of seed. 
Another large grower, who spares no expense 
in the cultivation of Potatoes, and who 
usually has heavy crops, has ploughed in 
sixteen acres ; they were not worth digging. 
We may be sure that these are not solitary 
instances, and that the yield-per acre will be 
very small, in the southern counties at least. 
A person told me that three greengrocers 
called in one day, and that between them 
they had not a handful of green vegetables, 
only some Apples and a few Plums. One of 
them, who has been travelling over this 
district about forty years, said: “ I suppose 
that I shall have to shut up shop. I can 
get nothing to sell.” Such a state of affairs 
is unparalleled in the district. Those who do 
not make an effort at once will be sorry later 
on. There is still time for Cabbages, 
Broccoli, and Curled Kale. Puddle them 
well in and sprinkle daily. They will take 
hold of the ground in about a week, and will 
be ready for the change of weather which 
must come eventually. J. Cornhill. 

West Surrey. 

Notes of the Week. 


Sphaeralcea Munroana. 

Your correspondent, 11 W. O.” (p. 430 of 
Gardening Illustrated), is obviously in 
error in describing the above as of “ trail¬ 
ing ” habit, with “ big rose-coloured flowers.” 
The true plant is sub-shrubby, erect habited, 
bushy, with small ovate—or nearly so—entire 
greyish or hoary leaves, and produces its 
orange-scarlet flowers from its leaf axils, if 
memory serves me aright. It is a pretty 
plant of doubtful hardiness—at least, as a 
permanent subject in the rock garden. The 
trailing kind to which “ W. O.” refers, il it 
has pedatifid leafage in addition to being of 
trailing habit, is probably S. pedata, and is 
a totally distinct plant. How the confusion 
Itetween these two came into being I cannot 
say, though in trade collections and private 
gardens it is not infrequent. In “ W. O.’s ” 
case a representative specimen to the editor 
would establish the identity of the plant 
referred to. E. H. Jenkins. 
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Codonopsis ovata. 

I planted three Codonopsis ovata this 
spring, which are quite different from any¬ 
thing else I have seen previously. The 
growths are about 18 inches in length and 
quite prostrate. The first flowers opened 
to-day (July 15th). They are rather smaller 
than usual, but very well coloured. 

E. C. Buxton. 

A note from Nuneham Park. 

Mandevilla suaveolens, sown in a green¬ 
house in 1919, planted out in the spring of 
1920 on a south wall, is now 10 to 12 feet 
high and flowering well. It was protected 
with a bass mat during the winter. Rhynco- 
spermum jasminoides, planted on a north¬ 
west wall fifteen years ago, is now 10 feet 
high, and flowers annually and profusely. 

Nuneham Park, Oxford. H. 

lndigofera Gerardiana. 

Planted high up on the outskirts of the 
rock garden and in goodly-sized groups, this 
summer-leafing shrub is very effective, the 
dense thicket of growth being clothed with 
pretty racemes of rosy-purple, pea-shaped 
flowers. It comes from the Himalayas, and 
continues to flower over a long period. 
Strong plants cut to the ground each year 
provide a feast of luxuriant, graceful foliage 
and flowers which appear to be brighter in 
the sunshine. E. M. 

Cilia densiflora (syn. Lcptosiphon densi- 
florus). 

Usually described as growing about 9 inches 
high, this charming annual has surpassed 
itself this year. Sown in September, 1920, it 
has been extremely pretty for the past two 
months. The plants have reached a height 
of 2J> feet. Even at this height the long, 
branching, and wiry flower-stalks require no 
support. Numerous whorls of pleasing, rosv- 
lilac flowers have left little to be desired. 
So profusely have they been borne that the 
leaves are practically hidden by the great 
mass of bloom. Those who wish to see this 
annual at its best should sow the seed in the 
autumn. 

The small Spearwort (Ranunculus Flam- 
mula). 

Colonies of this Buttercup are now a mass 
of attractive yellow flowers, each | inch 
across. The flower-spikes reach about 
18 inches in height. The stems and leaves 
being glabrous, give this plant an additional 
interest. Wet spots which were submerged 
during the winter and now almost dry ap¬ 
pear to suit this little native plant to per¬ 
fection. In positions where the herbage is 
not too coarse, this little Spearwort will soon 
form colonies by means of its creeping roots, 
and where this is so it gives an additional 
variety to the list of waterside plants. 

G. M. 


Spiraea arborea. 

This is now blooming freely on a warm, 
sandy bank. It is of a graceful and spread¬ 
ing habit and possesses a vigorous constitu¬ 
tion, especially when young. It is also at¬ 
tractive when seen in its present condition, 
developing immense fleecy panicles of creamy- 
white flowers—each measuring as much as 
2 feet long and 18 inches through—which 
sway with the slightest breeze and produce a 
charming effect. The handsome pinnate 
leaves form a delightful setting to the noble 
panicles of flowers. This shrub belongs to 
the Sorbaria group of Spiraeas, and is one 
of the more recent of Wilson’s introductions 
from China. It is closely allied to the better- 
known S. Lindleyana. To obtain the best 
results it is essential that the plants should 
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be pruned back to three or four basal buds 
each year, discretion being used as to age and 
vigour of the specimen to be dealt with. The 
variety S. a. glabrata is also a very fine 
shrub, a large mass of vigorous young buBhes 
seen in bloom at Kew last year presenting a 
distinct and beautiful feature. M. S. 

Spiraea Veitchii. 

This Chinese species, introduced by- 
Wilson from Western China, is the last of 
the white-flowered Spirteas, in the Arnold 
Arboretum collection to bloom, and one of the 
handsomest plants of the genus. It is a 
shrub 7 feet or 8 feet high, with numerous 
erect stems, remarkably slender for those 
of such a large plant, and gracefully arching 
branches which are covered from end to end 
with broad flower-clusters raised on erect 
stems. For this climate this Spiraea ranks 
with the very best plants introduced from 
China in recent years. 

Cornus Arnoldiana. 

This plant, evidently a natural hybrid 
between two American species, Cornus 
obliqua and C. racemosa, which appeared 
several years ago in the Arnold Arboretum, 
is a large shrub with erect stems and 
characters intermediate between those of its 
parents. Flowering a little later than 
C. racemosa, it has been covered with bloom 
this year. The fruit, which is usually less 
abundant than the flowers, is white or 
bluish-white. Interesting to students of 
plants, as are all natural hybrids, Cornus 
Arnoldiana is not superior as a garden plant 
to C. racemosa, except perhaps in its greater 
size. 

Cheiranthus linifolius. 

This is still in flower with me, and 
though moved in early May, it has survived, 
and the little masses of narrow foliage are 
freely decked with their lilac-purple flowers. 
It is only about 6 inches high, but in its 
native habitat, the dry cliffs of Portugal, it 
is said to be sometimes 2 feet high. I do 
not think it is ever anything like that height 
in this country, but is more inclined to be 
prostrate in its habit than to grow erect. I 
know it has been classed as a biennial, but in 
poor soil in sun it is quite perennial. One 
of my plants has lived and flowered for at 
least five years. S. Arnott. 

Notes from Bettws-y-Coed. 

In 1895 I planted a number of Rhododen¬ 
dron ferrugineum, purple and white 
varieties, also R. hirsutum and a white 
variety. So far as flowering goes, they have 
nearly all been useless, but plants such as 
Shortia and Galax seem to like their com¬ 
pany. This season every bush has flowered. 
I want to know the reason why? The rain¬ 
fall here to the end of May was 28 inches. 
If it had not been for the incessant north 
wind very little harm would have been done 
by the drought. Flowers, vegetables, and 
fruit have all been good. Watering, of 
course, had to be done every day and all day— 
twice on Sunday, as Mr. Woolley Dod used to 
say. On July 5th the lawns began to burn 
up, the rock in many places being close to 
the surface. On July 22nd the wind at last 
shifted from north to south-west, and there 
has been a good deal of rain since, especially 
on the 24th and 25th ult. E. C. Buxton. 

Coed-Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Mentzelia Lindleyi. 

Better known under its old name of 
Bartonia aurea, this showy' hardy annual 
from Chili is now producing its attractive, 
broad-petalled, golden-yellow flowers, each 
having a basal ring of deep orange and a 
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central cluster of elegant yellow stamens 
From seeds sown broadcast in April, groups 
of this pretty plant have been a pleasing 
feature for the past few weeks. The full 
beauty of the flowers is best displayed when 
revelling in the brilliant sunshine. I saw- 
this plant in grand condition recently in the 
gardens at Stonehurst, Ardingly, Sussex, 
rowing in masses between other annual 
owers, to which a long border was devoted. 
The plants were 3 feet in height and bloom¬ 
ing in the wildest profusion, the effect being 
distinct and good. E. M. 

The Foam Flower at Formakin, 
Renfrewshire. 

At Formakin a feature out of many is the 
use made of the Foam Flower—Tiarella cordi- 
folia—for planting in large breadths in the 
borders and other parts of the garden. Some 
of these groups number a hundred or more 
plants of good size and make a complete cover 
to the soil. It is easy for those who know- 
the beauty of the Tiarella when in bloom to 
picture the hundreds of spikes rising from 
these groups, but few can understand how 
pleasing is the prettily tinted foliage. Ess. 

Scarlet Pelargoniums at Buckingham 
Palace. 

During the war the plots in front of Buck¬ 
ingham Palace were planted with potatce*. 
The signing of peace, however, was the signal 
for the outbreak of the old scarlet fever. The 
gory-coloured Pelargonium is massed in close 
formation, an aggravation of the temperature 
and an eyesore to the jaded sight. I saw 
them years ago, but thought it a passing 
craze, and now hear from a friend they are 
as glaring as ever. F. G. 

Apples not setting. 

Cox’s Orange Pippin is said to be self- 
sterile. Whether it is so or not, about, 
twenty trees of Cox’s in my garden have 
all set fruit this year, some very heavily. 
For “ A. C.’s ” information I may explain 
that the,Cox’s trees, some horizontal, some 
single cordons, some bush-trees, are in the 
proximity of various other trees, viz.. 
Lane’s Prince Albert; Duchess of Gloucester, 
Allington, Adam’s Pearmain. Newton Won¬ 
der, Stirling Castle, Bramlev's/ etc., and, 
while all help (if bees are about), I think 
Lane’s is the most useful. Perhaps the 
explanation lies in the words in parentheses. 
With me, Cox’s and Lane’s are the most 
regular bearers I have. J. M. S. 

Wirral, Cheshire. 

A beautiful Honeysuckle (Lonicera etrusca 
var. pubescens). 

Known also as L. e. gigantea superba, this 
vigorous Honeysuckle has for several years 
been a feature of outstanding beauty. In 
addition to its free growth and stout, purple 
shoots, great spreading trusses of very- 
fragrant flowers are borne in profusion 
throughout June and July. I have it grow¬ 
ing on a sunny wall, a position which appar¬ 
ently suits this lovely Honeysuckle, for the 
trellis erected some feet above the top of the 
wall is also adorned with blossom. The 
flowers, which are stained with rose on the 
outer parts, are pure white within, changing 
with age to orange. The species is a native 
of the Mediterranean region, and was intro¬ 
duced—according to Mr. Bean—probably 200 
years ago. With the exception of L. trago- 
phylla from China, it is the most striking 
Honeysuckle possessing fragrant flowers, 
we have for the open air. It seems astonish¬ 
ing that such a magnificent variety as the 
above i6 so little grown. Is it possible that 
such a precious climber is little known ? 
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Black Currant—Boskoop Giant... 


the house becomes stagnant, and is not con¬ 
ducive to a healthy growth oi the Vines. The 
pores of the leaves become so gorged with an 
excess of moisture that assimilation is hin¬ 
dered to a certain extent, the result being 
warty foliage. 

If the atmosphere outside is loaded with 
moisture it is the height of folly to do like¬ 
wise in the vinery. By equalising the supply 
of moisture and heat in the vinery—both very 
necessary matters in Grape culture—Vine's 
affected with warty foliage can be cleared 
of these excrescences in the future growth. 
It is not possible, perhaps, to rid the present 
leaves of the warts when once thoroughly 
affected, but the after-growth can be made 
perfect by a judicious application of air to 
the house, aided by the proper regulation of 
moisture. 


FRUIT. 


The Apple crop. 

Bv what one sees in the district and notes 
in the Press, we may conclude that there are 
heavy crops of this fruit throughout the 
country generally. The price, too—3d. and 
4d. per lb.—appears to be the rule. Many 
trees are so loaded that they are thinning 
themselves, while the parched state of the 
soil in some cases is responsible no doubt for 
the falling fruit. With such a heavy crop 
it would be time well spent if we practised a 
more methodical way of lessening the burden 
of such trees by thinning. High standard 
trees can be ruled out, but with a long pair 
of steps a man can usually get around most 
pyramid and bush trees, reducing the crop 
according to variety. Large sorts, such as 
Peasgoods', Warner’s King, Ecklinville, 
Lord Grosvenor, and Lord Suffield, require 
more thinning than Keswick Codlin, Cellini, 
Rymer, and Norfolk Beaufin, among cooking 
varieties. Dessert apples should also claim 
attention, some of these being excellent 
cookers, notably Blenheim Pippin and Dutch 
Mignonne. A twofold object is gained in the 
early removal of these surplus fruits. The 
said trees are greatly benefited, while the 
remaining crop reaps the full advantage of 
this and adds to its weight. All fruits that 
drop prematurely should be collected and 
burned or buried, and not allowed to remain 
on the ground, as a good percentage will be 
sure to be infested with the maggot, especially 
where no spraying was done. Fruit-trees 
growing on grass land are feeling the drought 
badly, the turf being much burnt up, and, 
when the rain does come, will absorb a great 
quantity prior to the roots of the trees receiv¬ 
ing much benefit. 'Where the ground has 
been under cultivation and kept loose, the 
trees present a better appearance; but our 
native trees, notably Lime, Elm, Horse 
Chestnut, and Thorn, in fields and woods are 
fast shedding a quantity of their foliage. 

Eltham. J. M. 


the leaves and atmospherically. In the latter 
form the mischief is most generally com¬ 
mitted. although in conjunction with an in¬ 
sufficient supply of fresh air. Amongst 
cultivators generally it is a rule to damp the 
surface of the borders, when inside the house, 
twice daily, and in some instances oftener. 
This treatment is all very Well when judici¬ 
ously carried out—that is, when the days are 
bright, so that an abundance of air can be 
admitted to the house without unduly cool¬ 
ing the temperature ; but loading the inside 
of the house with moisture when the outside 
elements do not admit of sufficient fresh air 


This variety of Black Currant has several 
rivals, and opinions are divided as to which 
is the best variety to grow. I have through 
a long series of years grown and tried every 
reputable variety in commerce, and, though 
each has its peculiar merits, the above has 
proved to be, all round, as good as the best. 
The photograph from which the illustration 
shown to-day was prepared was taken in 
mid-July, when the full virulence of the 
drought was at its height. The bushes had 
been given no cultivation of any special kind, 
the fruiting growths figured taken at random, 
being typical of many others growing in the 
same plantation. Two-year-old bushes were 
planted in February of last year, and this is 
therefore the first crop taken. It speaks for 
itself, and shows that this variety, though it 
has been several years in commerce, will not 
readily be superseded. F. J. F. 


Warts on Vine-leaves. 

(Reply to “ Amateur.”) 

Complaints come frequently from those 
who have not had much experience in Grape 
culture about the prevalence of warty-like 
excrescences upon the undersides of the 
leaves. Vines which have their foliage 
covered on the underside with warts cannot 
perfect a crop of Grapes so well as those 
which have their leaves free of such un¬ 
natural excrescences. This defect in growth 
is the outcome of too much moisture upon 


Black Currant 

being admitted causes the formation of the 
warts. In the case of new vineries, or even 
old ones, where the Vines have just been 
planted, many persons make it the rule to 
thoroughly drench the foliage twice daily 
during the time growth is active. This treat¬ 
ment may be correct when the weather is 
hot and the outside atmosphere dry, but when 
the atmosphere is loaded with moisture, and 
but little of the sun’s power felt, then the 
daily syringing twice, or even once, is a 
mistake. Grape-growers who are year after 
year successful study the appearance of the 
weather daily before determining the treat¬ 
ment the Vines shall receive for that day, 
as upon this point depends much of their 
success. A superabundant quantity of 
atmospheric moisture inside any vinery must 
be avoided. Moisture is necessary for the 
life and success of the Vines in perfecting 
their crop of fruit, but it should be given 
in such a manner as to be easily balanced by 
a judicious supply of fresh air. 

The first thing to do when Vine-leaves are 
affected with warts is to check the supply of 
moisture in the air by damping down the 
borders only when the weather is bright, and 
this but once daily, preferring the afternoon 
at the time of closing the house. Air should 
be admitted very early in the morning, when 
the temperature reaches 70 degrees. When 
the temperature is allowed to rise to 80 
degrees before any air is given, the air in 


Boskoop Giant. 

Cordon-grown Gooseberries. 

Gooseberry cultivation is often far from 
satisfactory, because proper care is not taken 
to secure trees with a clean stem rising well 
above the ground line. Unless this is done 
there is endless trouble with shoots which per¬ 
sistently spring up from below the ground, 
crowding the heads with branches that make 
fruit picking anything but pleasant. Cordon 
training is often found in large gardens. 
Gooseberries being so grown and trained 
against a north wall with the object of having 
ripe fruit late into the season. Wood fencing 
may be utilised for this. Cottage and 
other buildings afford invaluable sites for the 
growth of fruit, but the laxity of owner and 
occupier is astonishing in turning such useful 
_ sites to practical use. Cordon-trained trees 
may be purchased from any good nursery, or 
they may be produced at home. There are 
what are termed single, double, and treble 
cordons, and there is also a more extended 
system practised by some. It would serve 
no useful purpose to describe the propaga¬ 
tion of Gooseberries at this season, but any¬ 
one having year-old plants from cuttings may 
prepare lor training them now. For double 
or wider cordons a strong stake is necessary 
for the central or leading shoot, with another 
stick arranged and fixed to this horizontally, 
say a foot from the ground, to which two other 
shoots may be tied right and left of the central 
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or leading shoot. The last-named ought not 
tc be allowed to grow unchecked if by so doing 
it deprives the others of a necessary vigour. 
It would do no harm to stop this, resultant 
shoots may be manipulated later. This 
simple practice may soon change a prospective 
bush into an interestingly-trained tree. Mean¬ 
while, all other shoots not required are kept 
shortened periodically. 

In gardens of limited size we have come to 
regard the cordon-trained tree as more 
economical as regards space occupied and crop 
given than the common bush; indeed, we have 
so high an opinion of this class of training 
that “ hedges ” of Gooseberries are being 
formed, as at Gunnersburv House, by training 
these to strained lengths oE wire-netting, 
arranged similar to Raspberries. Wire¬ 
netting oi 2-inch mesh is preferred to single 
wires, because the work of tying is rendered so 
much more simple. The necessary tying and 
stopping may be done in the summer, and thus 
there will be little to do in the winter. 

Where ripe fruit is in demand it will be 
found a much more easy matter to preserve 
such trained trees from the ravages of birds. 
Oak or iron posts for Straining the wire¬ 
netting on may be used, and will last for many 
years without further expense when once fixed. 
If any one compares the work of gathering 
berries from the ordinary -garden bush, with 
its densely-crowded'heads of prickly shoots, 
with that of the cordon-trained tree placed 
against wall, fence, or netting, it wilt 
be obvious there would be much gain and 
pleasure. I prefer the large-fruited kinds 
both for dessert and cooking. High flavour 
some will claim to be found only'in the 
smaller berried sorts, which I am not prepared 
to argue is wrong. By all means, I would 
say, provide for individual tastes and indi¬ 
vidual requirements. Even for preserving , 
some prefer the small, green, hairy Goose¬ 
berries to the larger sorts, but in these things, 
as in others, there are varied fancies to be 
studied. S. 


Ripe Crapes. 

where hanging must be kept as cool "as 
possible, sprinkling the paths two or three 
times daily to prevent over-drvness of the 
atmosphere. To guard against ioss of colour 
in black Grapes apply a temporary shade to 
the roof glass, and keep the border in an 
equably moist condition to avert shrivelling 
of the skins of the berries. Grapes which are 
colouring will require plenty of air both at 
the top and front of the house, and as long 
as hot weather prevails a certain amount 
may be left on throughout the night. 

Hardy fruit. 

The prolonged drought has made the 
prospects of a good crop less bright than it 
appeared to be earlier in the season. Never¬ 
theless, the crops, in the majority of cases, 
may be described as of nearly average dimen¬ 
sions, Plums, perhaps, being less satisfactory 
than usual. In the meantime, the summer 
pruning of wall trees must receive attention. 
The tops of the trees—the upper halves, that 
is—should be attended to first, leaving the 
lower portion to he attended to after an 
interval of ten days or a fortnight. The 
knife ought to be used as sparingly as possible 
as regards Plums. Continue to' tie in the 
forewood of Peaches on south walls, and 
expose the fruits as much as possible. Fruit¬ 
picking now claims time. In most cases the 
yield of “ small ” fruit may be described as 
satisfactory. 


Fig trees 

on a south wall are carrying an average crop, 
and having been afforded copious waterings 
the fruits are swelling rapidly. Allow the 
leading growths to extend where, space per- 
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mits, as these, when well ripened, will pro¬ 
duce the finest fruits next season. .Fasten the 
shoots securely to the wall, and avoid shading 
any of the fruits when doing this. Cut out all 
weak and useless growths, and avoid over-crowd¬ 
ing of the shoots, it being very important that 
the fruiting wood mature properly. Expose the 
fruits fully to the sun, as this is essential to 
good flavour, and do not gather them before 
they are quite ripe. Continue to apply 
diluted liquid manure to old trees carrying 
heavy crops, and renew the mulching material 
if necessary. Discontinue the application of 
manurial stimulants immediately the fruits 
show signs of ripening, and afford less mois¬ 
ture, otherwise the fruits will be liable to 
split. Ripe fruits must be protected from 
birds and wasps (the latter are very numerous 
this year) by either tying them in muslin bags 
or covering the trees with wasp-proof netting. 

Strawberries. 

The season has been a brief and an un¬ 
satisfactory one. At first there was a promise 
of an excellent crop, but the later berries did 
not swell off, and ripened when no larger than 
Raspberries. The nets have now been re¬ 
moved and stored. It is a uoyel experience 
to lay past nets, which were never wetted 
from the time-they were put in position until 
the day they were removed—and it is equally 
noteworthy that the plants have not, so far, 
produced any runners. This may necessitate 
the retention of lines which were to be 
disposed of. 

Ashes from refuse fire (Briars, Thistles, 
Nettles). 

I have about 5 cwt. of dry ashes now under 
cover. Please say when is the best time to 
use them in the garden, and which vegetables 
will these ashes benefit most? Are they of 
any use for flowers ? Ashes. 

[Ashes consisting of the residue left from 
the burning of refuse are not so rich in potash 
as those derived from the burning or char¬ 
ring of shrub and tree prunings, loppings, 
vfcc.i Tint are, all the same, of value for the 
dressing of soils of a heavy nature when pre¬ 
paring sites for the sowing of Spinach, Onions, 
Cabbages, and Turnips, at this time of year. 
They may also with benefit, be incorporated 
with the soil when planting fruit trees later 
on, or spread beneath established trees and 
forked lightly in. They also improve heavy 
soils either in existing herbaceous borders or 
those to be planted in the near future; hut 
for this purpose or in the foregoing instances 
they should not, unless the ground has been 
previously heavily manured, he relied on alone 
to impart fertility to the soil. Their effect 
on a heavy soil, in addition to supplying a 
small percentage of potash, is to render the 
same warmer and more easy to work. On 
light soils such material should be used with 
discretion, otherwise the staple will be 
rendered still more porous and too hot.] 

Pear-tree leaves in poor condition. 

I should be grateful if you would kindly 
inform me, through the medium of your most 
helpful paper, what is the matter with the 
leaves enclosed, and what I can do to prevent 
others getting info the same bad state. 
Other Pear trees growing by the side are quite 
healthy. T. Plater. 

[The brown appearance of the Pear leaf 
is, we think, due to the brown-rot fungus 
Sclerotinia fructigena. As you have hut one 
tree affected, procure from your nearest 
chemist some sulphide of potassium (liver of 
sulphur), and after dissolving ljoz. of soft 
soap in 1| gallons of hot water, add £oz. of the 
sulphide and spray the foliage thoroughly 
with the solution ; spray twice afterwards at 
intervals of a fortnight. Next winter spray 
with Woburn Wash or a similarly constituted 
winter remedy.] 


PESTS. 


The Sale of Diseased Plants Order 
of 1921. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, in pursuan t 
of the policy which they have adopted in 
regard to eradication of plant disease, have- 
issued an Order, which comes into force on 
October 1st next, prohibiting in England and 
Wales the sale of plants which are affected 
with certain specified diseases. These 
diseases are fruit-tree cankers, silver leaf, 
Black Currant mite, woolly aphis, all scale 
insects, the brown tail moth, the Rhododen¬ 
dron fly. Potato blackleg. Any plants or 
parts of plants which are substantially at¬ 
tacked by any of those pests are prohibited 
from being sold under a penalty not exceed¬ 
ing £10. The Order also places an obligation 
upon auctioneers, salesmen, nurserymen, etc , 
on being acquainted that they have in their 
possession plants which are substantially at¬ 
tacked by any of these diseases, to take steps 
to prevent the movement of the plant, except 
with the authority of an Inspector. 

The sale of plants which are attacked by 
American Gooseberry mildew, wart disease of 
Potatoes, or Onion and Leek smut, is 
restricted under Orders of the Ministry 
already in operation. 

The Woolly Aphis: An Apple-tree 
Pest. 

This insect does a considerable amount of 
damage to fruit-trees. It is especially pre¬ 
valent in many Apple orchards just now, and 
immediate steps should be taken against it 
if trees are to be kept undamaged and pro¬ 
ductive. Where Apple-trees have been 
neglected, and where they are growing too 
closely together for health, the Aphis will 
readily flourish. Its presence is shown by 
the masses of white, cottony substance adher¬ 
ing to the wood or leaves of the trees. In¬ 
festation may also be on the roots of the trees 
The insect feeds by puncturing the tissue of 
the branches or leaves and draining away 
the sap. Not only is the tree thus weakened 
but swellings or galls result, which later 
crack and produce an appearance resembling 
the canker fungus. The insects shelter and 
breed in these cracks, and are difficult to 
dislodge. In large orchards, removal of the 
pest is best accomplished by spraying in the 
summer with either nicotine and soft soap, 
dilute paraffin emulsion, or quassia and soft, 
soap. The spray must be applied with force, 
otherwise the insects will not be removed. 
The affected parts must he thoroughly 
drenched, or the woolly material and the oil 
globules that surround the insect will protect 
it from the insecticide. In small orchards 
and gardens the pest is dealt with by brush¬ 
ing the affected patches with methylated 
spirit—or, on old trees, even paraffin may be 
used. 

The small blue tit is, perhaps, the chi*-? 
enemy of the Aphis. It devours them with 
avidity, and growers should be particularly 
careful to protect this little bird. 

In the winter all Apple-trees at all 
neglected should he thoroughly cleansed bv 
a winter wash, which can he a simple 
alkaline one. composed of caustic soda—2 to 
2^ lb. and water 10 gallons. This will also 
remove moss and lichens which harbour pests, 
and also reduce the number of mussel-scale, 
codlin moths and blossom weevils which 
spend the winter on trunks or branches. 
Other methods of dealing with the pest are 
to be found in Leaflet No. 24 of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, supplied post free on applica¬ 
tion. 

It is, perhaps, worth mentioning that the 
importance of the Elm as a secondary host of 
the pest is being recognised 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Work of the Week. 

Seedling Carnations, as they pass out of 
flower, are removed, and when more favour¬ 
able weather conditions prevail, other plants 
will be put out in their place. Seeds of the 
white, horned Pansy (Viola cornuta alba), 
Cheiranthus Allioni, Cyananthus lobatus, 
and others, have been gathered, and will be 
sown forthwith. Polyanthus, Cheiranthus, 
Carnations, and Snapdragons, mentioned in 
former notes, are making good headway. It 
is necessary, however, to keep a sharp eye 
upon these during the day, in order to pre¬ 
vent them becoming dust dry, otherwise they 
may be destroyed in a few hours. 

The borders of mixed flowers have been 
gone over, and those groups which have passed 
out of bloom have had their flower-spikes re¬ 
moved down to the leaves. Anchusa italica 
has been cut to the ground, for, like the 
perennial Larkspurs, this plant generally 
produces a second crop of flowers in autumn 
if cut back early. Many of the climbing 
Wichuraiana Roses are very ugly when the 
flowers decay, and these are removed imme¬ 
diately, and their flowering period is all too 
short. The ground between Perennial Peas, 
now very beautiful, has been cleaned, and the 
Peas mulched. It is astonishing how well 
this class of Pea succeeds, even upon hot, 
sunny banks which are composed of poor clay¬ 
like soil. Some of the older forms of Mont- 
bretia are equally satisfactory. Watering 
continues to absorb most of our time, for it is 
only with much difficulty that many things— 
even established choice shrubs—can be kept 
alive. The seeds of a few long growths of 
Tropteolum polyphyllum have been saved for 
sowing later. Flower-beds are frequently 
hoed, even though they may be consistently 
watered, to check cracking and evaporation. 
The seed pods are constantly removed from 
Sweet Peas and the plants kept watered ; but 
they are not up to the standard of former 
years. 

A collection of annual Grasses—now very- 
effective—has been cleaned through and the 
old flower stems removed from Eremuri. 
Every encouragement is given to hardy 
Heaths put out during the past winter by 
frequent hoeing, and watering where neces¬ 
sary, as the plants being small should not be 
allowed to get overrun with weeds for the 
first two or three years, after which they will 
take care of themselves to a considerable 
extent. F.. M. 

Tulip Clara Butt. 

This, figured on page 485, is one of the most 
refined of the Darwin Tulips, and is invari¬ 
ably found in the collections of growers who 
specialise in these bulbs so useful for late 
flowering. The segments are of fine sub¬ 
stance, in colour a soft and very pleasing 
salmon pink, the base white, with a small 
blue-grey blotch on each. 


Primula chionantha. 

The difficulty in growing the various 
forms of the Asiatic Primula nivalis that 
have been introduced to our gardens has 
worried many of the foremost growers of 
hardy plants, hence all the more welcome is 
the advent of the subject of our illustra¬ 
tion, which obtained an award ol merit from 
the Royal Horticultural Society when exhi¬ 
bited at one ol the spring meetings by Messrs. 
Clarence Elliott, Ltd., this year, and which 
was to he seen in thriving colonies at Kew 
and at Edinburgh Botanical Gardens, where 
it looked happy in rich soil, and had formed 
considerable tufls ol strong, leathery leaves. 


generously powdered with pale golden farina, 
and had sent up sturdy 12-18 inch shafts 
carrying fine heads of fairly large creamy- 
white flowers, which were then showing signs 
of producing a second tier of blooms above the 
first tier, after the manner of the candelabra 
section of Primulas. Primula chionantha is 


now ripening its seeds, and I believe that 
with generous treatment in cool, rich soil 
another fine Primula has come to stay in our 
gardens. *W. E. Tit. I. 


Pansies. 

" A Scottish Gardener,” page 362, issue 
June 11th, of Gardening Illustrated, has 
a timely note on these plants. The second 
reason he states for the discontinuance to a 
great extent of their culture is, I think, the 
correct one. Undoubtedly it would lie a 
great pity it Pansies were allowed to go 
entirely out of cultivation. At the Royal 
Counties Agricultural Show recently held at 
Bournemouth there was a huge tent, 250 feet 
long, filled with exhibits by our leading 
nurserymen. Pansies did not find a place 
there, but a very charming stand ol well- 
grown Violas was staged. I asked the 
exhibitor if he grew Pansies, and he replied : 
“ No, I find Violas more satisfactory in 


every way. They are free-flowering, ccai- 
tinue in bloom over a longer period, and 
can be had so easily in masses in Mil- 
colours,” The Pansy still finds lavour in 
some of our larger gardens. In one such 
garden I have had the privilege ot visiting 
from time to tiihe the lady always has one 
broad, long bed filled with Pansies. When, 
as a youth, I first began to learn gardening, 
the head gardener, a Scotsman, told me how 
one morning in Scotland they found all the 


bedding-out plants destroyed by a late frost, 
and the only thing to do was to fill the beds 
with Pansies, a large stock ol plants being 
available. These Pansies were such a success 
that the owner of the gardens grew them as 
the chief bedding-out plants in after years, 
and did not regret doing so. G. G. B. 


Campanula G. F. Wilson. 

I have never seen this Campanula so happy 
and so free-flowering as in the garden of Mr. 
John A. Holms, at Forinakin, Renfrewshire. 
A mass at a corner of one of the paths and 
at the foot of a small tree in a Yew hedge 
was literally covered with its exquisite blue 
flowers, so close together as to hide practically 
all the foliage. In the fierce heat of mid- 
July of this year it was quite happy,' its 
success in this dry position suggesting that 
we often give this lovely Bellflowrer too rich 
treatment. S. Arnott. 



Primula chionantha. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus Culture in Summer. 

(Reply to "F. M.") 


When the season for cutting ceases many 
beds are neglected, but, in my opinion, that 
is the time the roots require extra food, 
moisture, and support. At this time of the 
year, even , in ordinary weather, the beds 
require food, and though moisture may be 
provided by rainfall, the plants are benefited 
by liberal supplies of a good fertiliser. As 
is well known, in many gardens large quan¬ 
tities of manure are placed on the beds in 
the late autumn at a season the roots are 
almost inactive. The roots are not always 
able to take the food supplied them, and 
without top growth it is useless to feed. I 
am aware it enriches the soil and renders it 
in better condition to support growth. On 
the other hand, it would do a great deal 
more good given as soon as cutting ceased, 
and in the case of old beds, large masses of 
manure destroy the roots instead of assisting 
them. If more food were given from June to 
end of September much better results would 
be obtained. In the case of worn-out or im¬ 
poverished beds, no matter how much food 
is given, it cannot give new life if there is 
no root action, but. in the case of healthy 
plants, food given during the growing season, 
when the crowns are being formed, gives the 
help required and builds up better crowns. 
A heavy dressing of salt—say in the late 
autumn (November)—does more harm than 
good. The plants certainly require a certain 
amount of salt, but npt when at rest, as, 
given then, it acts the reverse of what is in¬ 
tended, souring the soil and keeping the roots 
at a lower temperature than the surrounding 
ground. I prefer giving Sak, from April to 
August, not later, and even then it should 
be well washed down to the roots. Another 
point often lost sight of is the state of the 
soil. In heavy clay soils the use of salt re¬ 
quires more care and should not be applied 
earlier than May or later than August, and 
only in moderate quantities in showery 
weather. 


Many beds will have had little moistur 
since cutting ceased, and these will suffe 
next season, especially in light soils restin 
on gravel. In many gardens the old syster 
of raised beds is still in vogue, and in sucl 
seasons as we are passing through, with pro 
longed heat and drought, these beds are th 
first to suffer and the most difficult to keei 
moist. Beds, or what should more properl 
be termed rows of plants on the flat, are muci 
better off in such seasons, and where roon 
is no object a yard between the plants wil 
give splendid results. With plants growi 
thus irrigation can be carried out. This is 
I consider, the best means of promoting , 
free, strong growth, and no better use cai 
be made of liquid-manures than for thes 
plants. Where liquid-manure cannot b 
g’ven. such fertilisers as fish-manure, guano 
and salt, ma.v be given liberally and wel 
washed in. Fish manure is one'of the hes 
fertilisers. The proportion in which this foo. 
may be used depends upon the state of th 
soil. 1 would advise using it twice a month 
in preference to strong doses with long in 
tervals between. It is a safe manure whei 
ample moisture is given Guano is likewis 
valuable but though applied in the sam 
way as fish-manure, if of the best kind i 
must be used in smaller quantities. Ther 
are other foods, such as soot and other riel 
fertilisers, that can be used in case anime 
manures are not procurable. It may be urge, 
hat Asparagus is a deep-rooting plant am 
not, readily affected by drought. It certainl 
loots freely if well supported, but if neglectei 


its roots soon decay. In the case of light 
soils, a mulch between the rows in such 
seasons as this is of great importance, 
especially with young plants. I have used 
strawy litter for this purpose, and it retains 
moisture. Young plants in a richly-made 
bed are not in need of liquid like older ones, 
but they require more frequent supplies of 
water. Much may be done to support new 
growths at this season, as if twisted about 
by winds they cease to form the shoots or 
crowns for next season, so that it is well to 
preserve growths till they change colour. 
Any protection most handy may be employed, 
such as stakes and twine, or bushes thrust 
into the soil. Grower. 


Vegetable garden. 

The dry weather which has prevailed since 
the month began has made work in the way 
of watering. This is always unwelcome— 
more so when the water supply is limited and 
likely soon to fail. Mulching and the regular 
use of the flat hoe will do something to save 
the situation, which daily becomes more 
serious. The contrast between June, 1921, 
and the “ dripping June ” of 1920 must 
have struck those who keep records of 
the weather. North borders come in very 
usefully now for such things as Lettuces, 
Turnips, Spinach, and even for Cauli¬ 
flowers. See to it, if water can be had, that 
Celery does not suffer. W. McGuifog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


Hoeing and watering. 

The two most necessary operations in the 
vegetable garden at the present time are hoe¬ 
ing and watering. The more the surface is 
stirred with the hoe the less need will there 
he to water. It is inadvisable to apply 
water to the roots of many crops unless it can 
he given copiously and regularly. Surface 
driblets of water are harmful, as they 
encourage the roots to grow near the surface, 
only to perish when the ground dries by 
evaporation. With certain exceptions, the 
application of water to the roots of vegetables 
is unnecessary. If deep cultivation is prac¬ 
tised the roots will have a large area in which 
to find food and moisture. The timely 
mulching of crops is also of the utmost 
importance in seasons like the present one. 


Tarragon. 

The inquiry concerning Tarragon in the 
issue of July 9th appears to be a curious 
one. Tarragon -seeds germinate very readily 
if sown under glass in March-April and 
afforded a little heat. The seedlings ought 
to be ready for putting out in late May, and 
thereafter my experience is that they are 
difficult to keep within bounds. Regarding 
plants, any of the Edinburgh nurserymen 
will supply them in spring. Tarragon can 
also be propagated by means of cuttings. It 
is by no means a difficult subject—quite the 
reverse. A Scottish Gardener. 


Winter preparations. 

The summer has been a most difficult and 
trying one for gardeners. The question of 
how to keep many plants alive has been one 
most of us have had to face, and obviously it 
has tested the enthusiasm of a good number. 
In the vegetable garden there have been dis¬ 


appointments which we have not known 
before. Long weeks of drought have pre¬ 
vented Peas and Beans filling up, and the 
deferring of planting out of winter Greens, 
in the hope that rain would come, has left 
many in the position of quite inadequate 
supplies. In such circumstances it is worth 
while considering the sowing of winter 
Spinach and Turnips, and keeping any spring 
Cabbage from last season still in the ground 
for the furnishing of sprouts during the next 
few- months. Debbt. 


Tomatoes. 

Sufficient water and no more to keep the 
plants healthy is required among ripening 
Tomatoes. No further feeding of any kind 
is permissible—as a matter of fact, over¬ 
feeding and over-watering are responsible for 
not a few- failures in the case of Tomatoes. 
The house ought never to be entirely closed 
from this time until the crop is cleared, a 
little top ventilation being necessary by 
night. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Peas. 

I enclose some pea pods. In some, 
if not all, of these you will find a small 
caterpillar, which will have attacked some, if 
not all, of the peas in each pod. There is 
nothing to show how the caterpillar gets 
inside the pod; presumably the egg is laid in 
the flower and gets into the pod in that con¬ 
dition while it is forming. Can you kindly 
explain, and tell me what the pest is, and 
how to destroy or avoid it? I have had a 
whole row- of peas almost entirely destroyed. 

J. C. liOADHAM. 

[The maggots in the pea pods are the 
larvje of a moth named Grapholitha pisi, 
and are usually more prevalent in dry sea¬ 
sons than in those of a more normal character. 
As to a remedy, we regret being unable to 
assist you as we are not. acquainted with any¬ 
thing that would be likely to prove effective 
in preventing the laying of eggs by the 
moth. The season has, of course, been re¬ 
markable for heat and drought, and it is 
quite possible that you may not be troubled 
in this way another year — Ed. ] 

Stirring the soil. 

With reference to the leading article in 
the issue of July 30 on drought, I should be 
glad to know in what way stirring the soil 
tends to conserve moisture in the ground, 
i.e., by keeping the ground open, what is its 
mechanical action, and if the Boil is not kept 
open, what is the result in that case? Many 
of us know its practical use, but cannot say 
what hoeing and stirring the Boil really do. 

A. Saunders. 

[The fact of keeping the surface soil in a 
loose condition between the rows of growing 
crops renders the necessity for affording 
water in a period of drought less imperative. 
For the simple reason that such frequent 
hoeings or keeping the surface soil loose has 
a tendency to cut off the capillaries, so to 
speak, by which moisture is conducted to the 
surface, and so conserves it for the benefit of 
the roots of the plants. The stratum of loose 
soil so created—the finer its condition, within 
reason, the greater its efficiency—acts in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner as a mulching of short 
grass or manure does, and many crops" grown 
on soil so treated have thus been able to keep 
growing, whereas they would otherwise have 
probably succumbed. The value of hoeing 
with this end in view has never been more 
forcibly demonstrated than in the present 
season, and amateurs and others should profit 
by the lesson which the prolonged drought 
has taught them.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Beech. 


Out of the kings of the northern forest for 
beauty and stature, the Beech has a merit 
over the Oak in that it grows over a much 
wider area in all sorts of poor and arid situa¬ 
tions, from Northern Greece to Denmark. 
The Oak loves the cool and rich lowland soils 
and must have them if we are to get good re¬ 
sults, the Beech adorning and enriching 
the poorest land we know—chalky downs, 
sandy wastes, and rocky hills. This is a 
great merit in view oi the vast area of down 
country, often bare of trees, in southern Eng¬ 
land, as well as the poor limestone hills of 
Ireland. The timber value of this tree we 
may see in Bucks and the districts near, 
where poor ground covered with Beech gives 
three or more times what it would yield as 
arable. It is a common idea that no shrub 
will grow beneath the Beech, but this 
is an error, for the best of all our ever¬ 
greens, the Holly, often grows well of 
its own choice in Beech woodlands, giving 
a pretty effect to them, though its growth may 
be less” vigorous than where more exposed 
As little else will grow under Beeches, it 
would be wise for those who care for the 
beauty of the wood to add groups of seedling 
Hollies here and there, to gain the pretty- 
evergreen undergrowth of Holly that may be 
seen in some of the Berkshire Beech woods, 
and also in Epping Forest. 

The Beech is so good in colour that we can 
hardly misplace it, though for its fine winter 
as well as summer effect it is best seen as a 
massed or grouped tree. Its colour changes 
much during the growing season, a light 
green at first, gradually becoming darker as 
the season advances till its autumn hues ap¬ 
pear, when it assumes a warm russet-brown 
colour. In fine autumns especially its effect 
is as good as that of any tree, its colour last¬ 
ing longer than that of many of the American 
trees. A variety of the Beech, which can be 
raised true, or nearly so, from seed, has 
leaves of a deep bronze or purple colour, but 
it should be used sparingly. 

The Weeping Beech is undoubtedly one of 
the most remarkable of drooping trees. Its 
habit of growth is somewhat odd, but at the 
same time picturesque and beautiful. In a 
young slate it is, perhaps, less attractive than 
other weeping trees, and it is too often grafted 
on a short stem, on which its true pendent 
habit is not seen to the best advantage, but 
when worked on a tall clean stem and has 
attained mature age, a Weeping Beech is an 
•object of great beauty, particularly so when 
in suitable position "and associated with trees 
of a light, airy habit, such as the Birch and 
Willow. A Weeping Beech is one of the most 
persistent of weepers; its branches and even 
spray hang vertically one over the other in 
massive flakes or layers, giving it a distinct 
and singular appearance ; and whether viewed 
in spring, when clothed with luxuriant pale 
green foliage, or in autumn, when it has 
assumed a warm brown colour, it forms a 
noble and picturesque object in the landscape. 

It is, perhaps, seen to the best advantage 
when planted on the verge of a stream, pond, 
or lake ; but on a steep sloping bank in plea¬ 
sure grounds, where ample room is given it, 
or on a rocky eminence in a wild ornamental 
wood, it forms a telling feature of great interest. 
Three distinct types of the Weeping Beech 
exist. One produces its branches in regular 
umbrella fashion around the stem. In 
another case the main branches are upright 
and the side branches pendulous, whilst in 
the third case the leading branch attains and 
continues in an upward direction with age, 
even though it may be bent over when young, 


and the side branches behave in a most erratic 
manner. They sometimes take a downward 
direction at an acute angle with the trunk, 
at others they may appear at almost right- 
angles, with intermediate stages. The 
secondary branches are, however, pendulous, 
and a well-grown tree is very beautiful. 


of the trunk is 6 feet; soil, heavy clay. I 
have visited Welbeck Abbey, Chatsworth, 
Hawthornden, near Edinburgh, and other 
well-known places, but nowhere have I seen a 
tree equal to our Weeping Beech. The width 
from east to west is 16 yards. Some of the 
branches touch the ground and are 40 feet 
long.” _ 

Lonicera deflexicalyx. 

Planted near a group of conifers and almost 
forgotten, this graceful Honeysuckle attracted 
my attention by its distinct habit and pro¬ 
fusion of flowers, all of which are produced 


A fine Weeping Beech at Le Molinet-Samer, Pas de Calais, France. 


The following notes re the fine example of 
a Weeping Beech in his garden at Le Molinet- 
Samer, Pas de Calais, France, have been sent 
us by Mons. Jules Bernhardt: 

“ I am in receipt of your letter of the 
27th ult., and in reply have much pleasure in 
sending you the particulars you ask for. As 
to its height, it is difficult to measure it, as 
its shadow is- mixed with that of its neigh¬ 
bours, but you may form some idea from the 
height—5 feet 6 inches—of my daughter, who 
is standing under the tree. The shadow of 
the house at 10 o’clock was 24 feet. After 
coming down to within one foot of the ground 
the biggest branch shoots out horizontally 
another 15 feet. I am unable to give its age, 
but some Elms, its neighbours, recently cut 
down, boasted 200 years. The circumference 


in pairs and stand erect upon the upper 
surface of its slender, horizontal branches. 
The flowers are creamy white at first, chang¬ 
ing to yellow with age. This pretty shrub 
has a distinct and charming aspect when in 
bloom, the branches being in horizontal tiers, 
the myriads of fragrant flowers appearing 
above the soft felt-like leaves. With me it 
has grown into a shapely bush 5 feet in 
height, with a similar spread. It is a native 
of China and Thibet, and was introduced 
to this country in 1904. M. S. 

Diplopappus croceus. 

This dwarf plant is not so often seen, and 
though the yellow flowers are not parti¬ 
cularly choice, reminding one a good deal of 
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the individual blossoms of the common 
Ragwort, the whole effect of the plant when 
in full flower is very bright. A hot position 
suits it, and this season has been quite to 
its taste, so that it has been looking at its 
best. It makes a good edging plant and does 
not look amiss in the rock garden, where its 
orange-yellow flowers are welcome in July. 
It is easily increased from cuttings. N. L. 

Sweet-scented plants. 

In my young days the Lavender was to be 
found in the majority of gardens in the form 
of large bushes, and the same may be said of 
the Rosemary and Southernwood. In this 
district very few cottage gardens were with¬ 
out these plants, but in late years other 
things have taken their place. We have no 
great number of plants with fragrant foliage, 
therefore those we possess should be cherished. 
Although these sweet-smelling plants cannot 
be classed with fine-leaved plants, they are 
endowed with a quiet beauty that has always 
had a great charm for me. The soft neutral 
tint of the Lavender is pleasing, the blooms 
when seen in a mass are attractive, and their 
fragrance is refreshing. It has always 
seemed to me that the Lavender and the Wall¬ 
flower stand alone among hardy things, and 
should be found in every garden, large and 
.small. I once saw about fifty large speci¬ 
mens which formed a feature in the pleasure- 
ground. They were growing in very light 
soil, and judging from their vigorous, 
healthy condition they must have formed a 
pleasing feature when in bloom. They had 
tree-like stems and must have been at least 
ten years old. The Lavender is a plant for 
light soils. In heavy loam, and where the 
drainage is not free, it is apt in wet, cold 
winters to be destroyed, hut in very light 
soils, even when verging on sand, it 
luxuriates. 

Some years ago we had Lavender fields in 
this parish. They occupied an elevated 
portion of the place where the soil is very 
light and stony. The Rosemary is not devoid 
of beauty, and large bushes have a nice ap¬ 
pearance'. i- It is more enduring than the 
Lavender, and will flourish in all but very 
heavy, moisture-holding land, hut is happiest 
in light, free-drained soils. I have never 
been able to understand why the Southern¬ 
wood is called Old Man, in this district at 
least. Is this name general or only in use 
in Surrey? It is, of course, a species of 
Artemisia, and is a native of Southern 
Europe. It has been in cultivation about 
four centuries, and was a great favourite with 
cottagers of the older generation ; but only 
a percentage of the modern gardeners place 
any value on this old, fragrant-leaved plant. 

Byfleet. J. CORNU ill. 


The Great Spearwort (Ranunculus 
Lingua). 

This is the largest British species and is 
truly a noble plant, revelling in the swampy 
fringes of stream and lake. Under these con¬ 
ditions the stout, erect spikes rise to a height 
of 3 feet or even more, displaying ■great 
numbers of beautiful, burnished, golden 
flowers, each 2 inches in diameter, from June 
onwards, reaching their zenith during the 
early part of July. On sunny days the reflec¬ 
tion of these groups of flowers in the water 
is very pleasing. I have seen this handsome 
plant growing wild in the marshy dykes cf 
Norfolk, but never in such beautiful con¬ 
dition as we have it to-day. It is interesting 
to note that the finest flowers are borne upon 
plants having their toes in the water. Its 
noble, yet gracefully-borne flowers and rather 
glabrous leaves—the shape of which gives the 
plant its name—render the' Great Spearwcrt 
one of our best native plants. It is strange 
that such a fine subject is met with so rarely 
in gardens. E. M. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


Seasonable Notes. 

Not since 1911 have we experienced a 
summer anything like the present one, and, 
if my memory serves me right. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums did extremely well that year, and this 
year, where they are being attended to, they 
look the picture of health. It is always a 
good sign when frequent watering is neces¬ 
sary in August, for it is the surest indication 
of a vigorous root action. Yet the plants 
will hardly be so tall as usual; but this is 
no detriment so long as *1116 growths are stout 
and the foliage of good texture and colour. 

From now until the plants are boused there 
is much to be done. In anticipation of a 
change in the weather the growths should be 
made secure. Whatever labour-saving devices 
are made use of for bush-grown specimens, 
no other method for those intended to produce 
large blooms answers so well as making each 
one fast to a single cane of the right height. 
These should be firmjy fixed in the pots, and 
secured to wires running the length of the 
rows. Until the buds have been taken it will 
be necessary to go over the whole of the plants 
once a week, as growth is very rapid at this 
season, and the tops are liable to be broken off 
if 1 they are allowed to sway about in the wind 
too much. A little play prevents the heavy 
leaves very often from being torn right off, 
but at the same time the last tie should not 
be more than 2 inches from the top of the 
growths. In order to divert the energies of 
the plant to the right purpose, side-growths 
must be rubbed out as they appear. 

Watering is an important detail. One 
would hardly think it possible to overdo the 
plants with liquid during hot weather, but 
very few plants, when grown in pots, show 
a more marked dislike to overwatering than 
do Chrysanthemums. For this reason the 
pots should be examined frequently, and none 
should be watered until there is a clear indi¬ 
cation of dryness. Those watered in the even¬ 
ing will probably require no more until noon 
of the next day, while those attended to in the 
afternoon will be dry first thing the following 
morning. During hot weather growth is en¬ 
couraged and kept clean if the syringe is 
freely used amongst them, the last syringing 
being done, if possible, just as the sun is 
going off the plants. 

Feeding.- —With the coming of August the 
growths will be nearing the stage when the 
buds appear, and in order that they shall 
not be checked the roots should lie given a 
stimulant in some form or other. Feeding, 
like watering, is essentially a matter in 

.which the grower must exercise his discretion ; 
the health of the plants, their habit, and 

the nature of the soil they are growing in 

should not go unnoticed. To obtain the maxi¬ 
mum amount of benefit from the use of 

manure in any form the plants must lie in 
the best 'of health and have made good root 
progress. A pot full of roots over good 
drainage will take quite a liberal quantity of 
liquid made from soot, horse or sheep manure, 
while proprietary fertilisers and sulphate of 
ammonia are most useful. The first-named 
manures should be prepared for use by 
putting some in a bag and plunging in water, 
afterwards diluting the liquid well, the chief 
thing being not to use it too strong in the 
beginning. After the buds have been secured, 
guano, especially if the weather is wet, is 
one of the best fertilisers to iiBe, for it has 
a drying effect, while still being of much 
benefit to the swelling buds. Sulphate of 
ammonia must be carefully used at all times, 
and in a damp autumn is best left to those 
familiar with it. While there is no doubt 
about its effect, for it will produce more 
luxuriant growth than any other chemical 
except nitrate of soda, this is not always 
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necessary or desirable. If used in a wet 
autumn it is liable to cause damping in the 
florets when housed. On the other hand, 
when growth through heat and sunshine is 
harder than usual there is much to be said 
in its favour for keeping the buds swelling 
and enabling them to finish properly. The 
best time to apply this is just after the buds 
have been secured, using half an ounce to a 
gallon of water. Later on the quantity may¬ 
be doubled, and once a week is often enough 
to use it at this strength. Any buds that 
show too early may be retarded a little by 
allowing one of the shoots to remain against 
it for a week or so, but after the middle of 
August one may safely take all as they 
appear. J. 

Chrysanthemum Notes. 

Chrysanthemums on walls. 

Those planted out on walls will now require 
copious waterings, and, if not already done, 
a mulching of some short manure, such as 
that from a spent Mushroom-bed, in order 
to preserve the foliage in good condition. 
This mulching will assist to keep the roots 
cool and reduce the quantity of water re¬ 
quired to a minimum. Such plants will now 
be breaking into additional growths, which 
should be thinned and regulated according 
to the space at disposal. From 4 inches to 
6 inches apart is a suitable distance for the 
branches of the large-growing kinds, and 
closer ' for those of Pompons and single 
varieties. When the shoots are kept nailed 
to the wall the foliage quickly rights itself, 
and at all times presents a neat appearance ■ 
but when this is deferred' for a time the 
branches fall about from want of support, 
and when nailing is attended to, their appear¬ 
ance is somewhat marred for a time. 

Chrysanthemums in summer, watering. 

Watering in summer must not be neglected. 
It is more or less laborious, according to the 
weather. During a spell of sunshine the 
plants require looking over two or three times 
daily, but I always attach more importance 
to the morning" and early afternoon visits 
than to the evening one. In fact, it is well 
that the soil in the pots should be on the dry 
side through the night. This keeps the soil 
sweet and it is well for the roots. The 
moisture in the air is sufficient lor the leaves. 
For this last reason, too, late sprinkling of 
the foliage is not favoured. It may be done 
with benefit early in the day. but if the leaves 
are constantly kept moist there is danger of 
mildew. As the season advances and the 
leaves become dense such danger increases. 
In regard to sprinkling, again, some first-rate 
cultivators favour clear soot water being 
occasionally used. This adds a nice shade 
of green to the leaves and gives something 
which is distasteful to insect pests. Soot water 
may easily he made clear by placing the soot- 
in a bag before it is put into the water tank. 
It is excellent for the roots as well. 

Bud “ taking." 

I daresay many readers of Garpenivg 
Illustrated who are also cultivators of the 
above-named plants for show will now he 
faced with the question of taking very early 
or very late flower buds. Owing to the ex¬ 
treme heat, such varieties as Miss A. F. 
Roope. Mrs. R. G. Pulling, Queen Mary, 
Mrs. G. Drabble, and other late-flowering 
sorts, showed crown buds nromlnentlv— 
in the middle of July. Of course, (f 
these buds are removed, the next ones form¬ 
ing will be useless. The only thing to do is 
to extend the work of “ talcing ” the buds 
over as many days as possible ; to remove the 
plants from the quite open quarters to others 
less heated, and to continue the cool treat¬ 
ment judiciously as long as possible, not ex- 
posing opening blooms eventually to dew's, hut. 
housing in good time. G. G. B. 
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ROSES. 

Rambler Roses 


There is only one fault with these Roses, 
that is their season of blooming is a short 
one. If it were possible to turn them into 
perpetual flowerers it is not to be expected 
that they would at any time provide us with 
the wealth of bloom during July and early 
August which is now their habit. A true 
perpetual-flowering Rambler Rose would be 
a valuable addition to any collection. Few 
amongst us are proof against the charms of 
the popular summer-blooming varieties, and 
the shortness of their season is not likely to 
deter those who delight in masses of bright 
colour when the days are longest from plant¬ 
ing them. Unlike many other sorts of Roses, 
Ramblers may be planted almost anywhere, 
provided a little care is taken to prepare the 
soil well in the first instance. Pergolas and 
arches they cover in a pleasing manner, and 
many an old tree need no longer be an eye¬ 
sore, for its trunk affords an ideal support 
for the most vigorous growers. On single. 
Larch poles most of them do well,- and in this 
wav they may be planted with the assurance 
that when in flower they will add much to 
the general appearance of the garden during 
the time most is expected from it. As weep¬ 
ing standards they also show remarkably well, 
and no better plant for the centre of a large 
bed could lie selected. 

During the last few weeks I have seen 
several collections of Ramblers, and have been 
struck with the number of older varieties 
which continue to be planted. In the multi¬ 
flora section, Crimson Rambler has for a long 
time been conspicuous, and many think it 
the best of its colour. In my opinion, how¬ 
ever, Philadelphia Rambler is superior, and 
yet few seem to grow it. Rubin is another 
excellent deep crimson, its blooms lasting 
longer than those of the first-named. Tau- 
sendschon, with its large clusters of soft pink 
flowers, is amongst the best of its class. 
American Pillar is for a single exceptionally 
good, the rosy-pink, white-eyed flowers con¬ 
trasting favourably with the glossy foliage. 

This section, however, is being rapidly 
superseded by the Wichuraiana forms. For 
these hybrids no praise is too high, since they 
are perfectly hardy, remarkably floriferous, 
have a wide range of colour, and withal are 
the least fastidious of Roses, for, excepting 
in very light sand, they will luxuriate in 
almost any soil. It is in this class where one 
finds an unaccountable clinging to the earlier 
introductions, to the exclusion of later and 
better ones. If I were confined to one crimson- 
flowered variety amongst Ramblers I would 
select Excelsa. It is sometimes alluded to 
as the scarlet Dorothy Perkins, but this 
hardly does justice to it. As for the last- 
named, it is, perhaps, the best-known Rose in 
cultivation ; but there are some I would much 
rather grow. Lady Gay, for instance, I con¬ 
sider a better, all-round variety, although its 
superior qualities are not of the outstanding 
nature as are those of Minnehaha, whose 
colour is rather deeper, and does not fade in 
the sun. In addition, the flowers are pro¬ 
duced more in sprays than clusters, which 
enhances their usefulness for cutting and 
enables them better to withstand wet weather. 
White varieties are not numerous, but Pem¬ 
berton’s White and Mrs. Littleton Dewhurst 
are both good; Sylvia is more of a cream 
colour, the flowers being produced in elegant 
sprays, and they are sweet scented. Alberic 
Barbier, in the same shade, is one of the most 
vigorous growers we have, and useful for any 
purpose. Rene Andre, with buds the colour 
of L’Ideal, still retains its l)old, for although 
Shower of Gold is a better yellow 7 , it is hardly 


vigorous enough for pergola decoration. The 
single-flowered varieties are numerous, and 
they always look well. Coquina (pale pink), 
Delight (carmine), and Hiawatha (scarlet- 
crimson) are amongst the most useful. 

Pruning. —The best time to prune 
Ramblers is after flowering, in order that the 
young wood may ripen before winter sets in. 
It is essential that the bulk of the old wood 


be taken out, so as to allow of a free circula¬ 
tion of air around the young growths. Some 
of these old shoots will have made a quantity 
of new wood near the top, and where there 
is room (here is no harm in leaving some, but 
beware of overcrowding. J. 


A Golden Pillar Rose. 

For a really good rich golden-yellow Rose 
that can be used foi; pillars or standards there 
is, I think, no variety that can compare with 
Billiard et Barre. The buds are of a delight¬ 
ful colour, and. although the open flowers 
are rather paler, yet some pillars of this Rose 
provide a very rich bit of colouring among 
dark-red Roses or other suitable combina¬ 
tions. All who have found the need of a 
good golden Rose, and have hitherto failed 
to obtain what they have desired, would, I 


think, be satisfied with Billiard et Barre. 
Two-year-old shoots will blossom well. It is 
a good plan, if this Rose is required to grow 
as a pillar, to plant out yearling plants about 
a yard apart, and the first season cut down 
to two or three eyes. That same summer tie 
the shoots up to 3-feet canes, and the follow¬ 
ing spring do not prune at all, if the grow ths 
have wintered well. This latter detail can 
be assisted by binding hay-bands around the 
growths when weather is very severe. Some 
bush plants of the lovely Rose Perle des 
jaunes would make a suitable dwarf sort to 
mingle among these pillars, and they would 
give some blossom, of course, the first year. 
These could be planted 18 inches apart, be¬ 
cause when the plants of Billiard et Barre 


rise above them the latter would have ample 
room for development, and a really beautiful 
golden bed would be the result after two 
years. Standards of this Rose are very 
effective, and it makes a splendid spreading 
bead. It is worth some extra care in pro¬ 
tecting. for golden-yellow Roses are none too 
plentiful._A. G. 

Rose Mrs. Hornby Lewis. 

This handsome Hybrid Tea, raised and 
shown by Mr. Elisha Hicks, was given an 
Award of Merit when submitted to the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on June 21st. It is sweetly scented, and the 
colour may 7 be best described as a pa 16 
sulphur yellow, deepening towards the centre 
of the bloom. The blooms are of fine form, 
full, and with petals of great substance. We 
think this in time will be largely grown. 
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THE ABC OF 


Pages for 

Flower Garden. 

Pot plants. 

Flowering plants in pots appeal to every¬ 
one, and where there is little or no garden 
their appeal is the strongest. Those who are 
fortunate enough to possess a greenhouse, no 
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GARDENING. 


Beginners. 

matter of soil—a very important matter, too. 
Common-sense tells us plainly that different 
plants need different soils. There may be 
soils common to many varieties, as, indeed, 
there are, and, generally speaking, modifica¬ 
tions are not great, but no one would dream 
of giving peat-loving plants, like Azaleas and 
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needs water or not you can apply this simple 
test:—Rap the pot smartly with your 
knuckle ; if it sounds dull it is wet enough, if 
it rings almost like an empty pot, it needs 
water. When you water, do not give a mere 
dribble, but fill the pot up; to do otherwise, 
as I have seen people do when they give a 
tiny drop daily, is. equivalent to expecting 
children to thrive on a biscuit per hour 
instead of on three good meals per day. And 
now let me invite you to notice some plants 
which are very easily grown. Fig. 1 is the 
representative of an extensive family of 
plants whose home is in tropical and desert 
lands. As plants 


Fig. 2. Crassula C<a’osanthe$ coccinea). 


matter how small, find most pleasure in grow¬ 
ing plants in pots, simply because their 
facilities are greater and the results more 
satisfying. It is remarkable what a vast 
difference is made and what a host of diffi¬ 
culties is removed by “ a bit of glass.” For 
the moment I want to refer to the more 
general question of “ plants in pots,” par¬ 
ticularly to a few which can be satisfactorily 
grown even without the aid of glass other 
than that contained in the ordinary window. 
There at once spring to mind such subjects 
as the Chrysanthemum, the Pelargonium, the 
Furhsia. the Calceolaria, etc., but these I 
only refer to here to include them in my 
general remarks. No matter how common a 
plant may be, no matter how easily it can 
be grown, there axe right and wrong ways 
of growing it, and the best results can only 
he obtained when certain elementary hut 
essential rules are adhered to. It is abso¬ 
lutely imperative that the pots into which 
plants are to be put should be perfectly clean. 
A good rub oxxt, to remove all traces of soil 
from previous occupants, is no doubt gener¬ 
ally- given, but a good scrub out is infinitely 
more satisfactory, for only by a good rinsing 
can the soil and dust be completely removed 
from the pores. The porosity of an ordinary 
■flower-pot is one of its most valuable assets, 
and this must not be interfered with if 
healthy plants are to be grown. In the 
second place, every pot should be properly 
drained. Pieces of broken flower pot are the 
most convenient form. Round off a piece 
large enough to nearly cover the bottom of 
the pot, and lay it in concave, then put a 
few more pieces, broken small, about sufficient 
to cover up the larger piece. That will 
suffice for most things, although there are 
plants which need the pots to be one-third 
Tull of crocks. Such plants are not in our 
present category. Then, thirdly, comes the 


Rhododendrons, the same soil as the Rose or 
the Pelargonium. If he did, the plants may- 
take some time about it, but they would most 
assuredly perish in due course. The question 
of water is the only other one I need dwell 


The Cacti 

cannot he considered pretty. It is an inter¬ 
esting family having no leaves, for leaves 
would be a vital drain to them, considering 
that for at least six months every year they 
get absolutely no rain upon them. This 
plant may be stood aside for ten months out 
of the twelve in a sunny, dry place. It needs 
water occasionally, especially when it becomes 
active in the spring. The large flowers, as 
figured, are of a vivid, glowing crimson, and 
their individual beauty is beyond descrip¬ 
tion. It is easily struck from cuttings. 
Fig. 2 is another succulent kind of plant with 
fleshy leaves. Its name is 

Kalosanthes coccinea, or, as it is often 
called, a Crassula. It speaks for itself, and 
must be familiar to most people. I have 
referred to it because it will grow in any 
cottage window where there is plenty of light, ' 
and with but little attention it will thrive 
and do well. The flowers are a rosy-scarlet 
or sometimes a rose and white. It is not 
less interesting than the Cactus, and it roots 
just as readily from cuttings. Sandy loam is 
the best soil for it. Fig. 3 is a totally 
different plant, but one I am particularly 
fond of. It is the 

“ Fairy Primuose ” (Primula mala- 
coides). It is grown from seed, and is neai-ly 
hardy. Once you have procured a plant you 
can have it by scores, for it freely drops its 
seeds, which spring up as readily as weeds. 
No plant is more free flowering, anil I have 
had a plant in bloom for upwards of four 


Fig. 1.—Cactus. 


on now. Unlike plants in the open ground, 
the pot plant has to rely entirely upon what 
is given to it day by day. It is far easier 
to over-water a plant than most people seem 
to think. Too much water clogs and sours 
the soil, deranges the drainage, prevents the 
roots from working, and is, in short, a most 
effective means of killing the plant outright. 
If you are uncertain as to whether your plant 


months. It is more fairy-Kke than the artist 
has made it, the blooms forming quite a cloud 
of white, or of lavender, or of rose. The 
scent is delightful, of the real Primrose 
aroma. A seedling plant procured now would 
flower with heat from November onwards, or 
without heat from February till May. Like 
most Primroses it loves a loamy soil and a 
fair amount of Moisture. 
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Vegetable Garden. 

X think that a timely note or two relating 
to the vegetable garden is called for by the 
abnormal character of the season. Vegetables 
are every day becoming scarcer, and in a very 
little while they will be as difficult to find 
as gold coins. Assuming that we are near¬ 
ing the end of the dry season (and surely that 
is a reasonable assumption), there are certain 
things we might do to augment later supplies 
with a fair chance of success, and others 
which we should do in the ordinary course 
toward preparing spring crops. The emer¬ 
gency measures include the sowing of seeds, 
such as Turnips, French Beans, and Carrots. 
If one were sure of the weather, early Peas 



pa 

l^#il 



is rain about, and then cover the seeds in 
lightly with the rake. The young plants will 
need thinning, but may be left standing only 
about 1 inch apart, for as soon as they are 
large enough they will be used in the kitchen. 
A great many amateur gardeners raised a 


in rows, in drills 1 inch deep, and not too 
thickly. Dig deeply and manure well, for 
manuring and deep digging will produce an 
abundance of leaves. What I have said about 
Lettuce applies equally to Endive. Sown in 
the same way and transplanted into sheltered 



Fig. 5.—Drawing 

second crop of I Potatoes each year during the 
war; and what it was possible to do then is 
equally possible now.^ Selected tubers from 
the earliest crop must be used, and they 
should be planted in well-tilled soil and in 
the most favourable aspect. A south border 
is best, but as many do not possess south 
borders, they should be planted- in the 
sunniest and warmest spots. Some of the 
most acceptable Peas I have ever grown were 
fit for the table at Michaelmas. The variety 
was Yorkshire Hero, sown at the beginning 
of August. These should be treated simi- 
laily to French Beans—that is. soaked in 
water and sown thinly and evenly in 2-inch 
drills which have been filled with water. In 


a shallow drill. 

and well-prepared positions, it will be found 
a most useful salad all the winter through. 
Cabbage seed should also be sown at once. 
It is a common error to sow this too thickly. 
If you want a really strong and sturdy bed 
of spring Cabbage, see to it you hear strong 
and sturdy plants by allowing them room to 
develop in the seed rows. Half the Cabbage 
plants I see have been spoilt by overcrowding 

F. J. F. 

. Greening Potatoes for seed. 

The experienced cultivator knows exactly 
how to treat the tubers, whatever the weather 
may be, but the inexperienced amateur eulti- 



Fig. 6.—Sowing seeds thinly. 


Fig. 3.—Primula malacoides. 


might be added. Turnips are a sure crop if 
the weather is right. It cannot be considered 
too late to sow them if they are given suit¬ 
able soil and proper attention in the way of 
thinning (Fig. 4). Those which may fail 
to produce good roots will be almost equally 
valuable for their green tops, and these will 
most assuredly be wanted. Indeed, it would 
pay to sow a lied especially for their tops, 
and where this is done the thinning of the 
plants need not be nearly so severe. French 
Beaus may be a less certain crop, but those 
who sow them must take the chances. Again, 
the weather—not now, but in September—is 
the chief factor. The crop has this season 
been a failure. The Scarlet Runners do not 
promise much, so if it is possible to procure 
only a half-crop of dwarf Beans in the 
autumn it is worth chancing. For my part 

1 am willing to take those chances, and am 
sowing several rows forthwith. I soak the 
seeds in water for two hours, draw a drill 

2 inches deep, fill it with water, sow the 


an average season this is a fairly sure crop, 
but a cold, wet September mildew's and spoils 
them. This year they are worth trying. 

Regular cropping which should now be 
attended to includes the sowing of winter 
Onions, autumn and winter Lettuce, Spinach, 
and Endive. The soil for these does not. 
need any elaborate preparation beyond well 
digging and manuring. As the Onions are 
meant to be transplanted, the beds need not 
be so heavily fed as where they are meant to 
stand. The seeds should not be sown too 
thickly, for the young plants have to grow 
together for six months and must have room. 
It is just as easy to sow the 6eeds thinly as 
it is to sow them too thickly (see Fig. 6). Of, 
all the Onions I know, Ailsa Craig is about 
the best type for present sowing. Lettuces 
are wanted for use all the year round, and 
that popular old Cabbage variety, well named 
All the Year Round, is an admirable 
variety to grow. To sow now for the earliest 
possible use, say, October onward, the dwarf 
French Cabbage Lettuce is the best. There 
should also be a later sowing for planting 
on warm borders for the winter, or for trans¬ 
planting into frames. The black-seeded 
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Fig. 4. —Thinning Turnips by hand. 


seeds, and cover in with dry soil. Carrots 
sown now in shallow drills (Fig. 5) might be 
depended upon for some nice young pullings 
in October and November. I have frequently 
sown in the beginning of August, and it is 
only when September is hot and dry that 
they have ever failed me. Dig the soil a full 
spit deep—do not manure it—draw the drills 
i inch deep, as in illustration. Pour water 
along these drills before sowing, unless there 


Brown Bath Cos will require sowing at the 
end of the month to furnish plants for trans¬ 
planting to the open later-on, and this is the 
variety so greatly in demand in May and 
June. Sow in very shallow drills, and see 
that the soil does not lack manure. Spinach 
will be badly needed in the absence of other 
Greenstuff, which is bound to be scarce during 
the coming winter. Prickly Winter Spinach 
is the variety to sow, and •*. should be sown 
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vator does not. A great deal is said and 
written about the greening ol seed tubers, but 
very rarely is any detail given as to their 
treatment. In hot spells such as we have 
had this summer the placing of seed tubers 
under glass lights might result in the burn¬ 
ing and spoiling of the “eye” shoot. T 
have seen this happen. If placed in boxes 
in the open-air there is not so much risk. 
The best position is an open shed. Cool 
treatment after lifting will be beneficial to 
seed tubers this year after the very hot 
weather experienced. G. G. B. 

Old Asparagus beds. 

I have several beds of Asparagus. The 
land is heavy and they are old beds. This 
year the grass seems to come so small. Could 
you tell me the reason, and also what is the 
best thing to do? The beds seem to be full 
of roots and plenty of shoots, but all very 
small. I put salt on the beds every spring. 

M. G. Hale. 

[As the crowns are old they no doubt are 
in an exhausted stage and need generous 
treatment to restore them to anything like a 
vigorous condition. If you hare liquid 
manure at hand, apply it in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties to moisten the soil for some distance 
down, not only now but at intervals during 
the season of growth. Also apply fish guano 
at intervals at the rate of 3 oz. per square 
yard, and wash it in with plain water on each 
occasion, unless rain should be falling at the 
time. Do not apply salt again, either thi3 
or next year, but rely on liquid and fish 
guano, which has a wonderful restorative 
effect on Asparagus. If you have no liquid 
at command, use the guano exclusively and 
wash it in. The sooner a stimulant and water 
are applied the better for the well-being of 
the crowns. Fish guano can be obtained from 
any dealer in garden sundries.( 
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Indoor Plants. 


Early Bulbs. 

Romas Hyacinths and other useful bulbs 
•aa ill soon be to hand. Too much importance 
cannot, in mv opinion, be attached to giving, 
early orders. , I much prefer to have my bulbs 
in hand rather than to have to wait for them, 
besides which to# much exposure in a shop 
or warehouse is not, in my opinion, desirable. 
By securing the requisite quantity in good 
time, the potting or boxing, as the case may 
be, can at once be proceeded with in smaller 
batches rather than by putting larger numbers 
in at once. This‘ is a better mode of regula¬ 
ting the supply than by either having to force 
too much, or, on the other hand, to hold 
back as an opposite resource. 

Where large numbers are required for 
cutting, and pots are short, boxes, as used 
for cuttings, may be requisitioned; in fact, 
I prefer them as a means of saving labour as 
well. My practice with Roman Hyacinths is 
to put about fifty bulbs into one of these boxes, 
and then place'one in a little more warmth 
every few days, so as to have the flowers 
quite fresh for cutting. They will, in fact, 
flower very well in a close frame up to the 
end of October without any artificial heat at 
all. Potting or boxing is better done every 
fortnight than every month; by this means 
there is no difficulty in regulating the supply. 
It is not often, unless in special cases, that 
large numbers are wanted at one and the 
same time in private establishments; it is 
rather a succession so as to prevent any waste. 

Having secured the bulbs, they should be 
kept in a cool and dry place, a fruit-room 
being a very good place. Rather than let the 
bulbs lie in the bags in bulk, it is much better 
to spread them out in one layer only. My 
earliest will soon be in the soil, with the 
object of having them in flower by the latter 
part of September. As soon as boxed they 
will be placed in a cool, moist place for about 
three weeks, with a very light covering of 
Cocoa-fibre. If frame room is abundant, it 
is a very good plan to use such, but the cover¬ 
ing will need to be kept moist by watering. 
These bulbs are not at all particular as to 
soil. I do not favour a rich compost; it has 
a tendency to force leaf growth at the expense 
of the flower-spikes. A good choice is that 
which has borne a crop of Melons. To this 
only a little leaf soil or spent Mushroom 
manure need be added, the rougher portions 
forming the drainage in lieu of crocks, if 
Moss be short. Crocking in the usual way is 
a waste of time, Moss being infinitely better, 
affording both food and moisture for the 
roots. The same soil will also answer for 
both Narcissi and DaSodils, as well as the 
first early Tulips. Each of these should be 
got forward without any delay, so as to obtain 
a good root action in advance of any attempt 
at top growth. Where pots are used, the 
same remarks apply as regards drainage and 
soil. I prefer, however, to use 6-inch poth 
in preference to smaller ones; these will hold 
five or six bulbs of the Roman Hyacinths, 
and others in proportion to their size, thus 
making a better display than in the smaller 
size. G. H. 


Phyllocactus Dr. Bois Duval. 

This splendid Cactus was in full flower in 
May. It is easily grown, only requiring pro¬ 
tection from frost during the winter and full 
exposure to the sun throughout the year. 
The flowers are each about 7 inches across, 
and produced freely and regularly every 
spring. The colour of the outer petals is the 
purest and clearest red, difficult to describe. 
It may perhaps Ire called red currant colour. 
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Inside, the flower has a metallic sheen which 
appears almost blue in contrast, and there is 
a mass of creamy stamens. Last year I cut 
over sixty blossoms from the three plants in 
my possession. The flowers last three or four 
days in water, and are so beautiful that it is 
surprising they are so seldom seen. For send 
ing away I cut the buds the evening before 
they open, and pack and post them at once. 
For one night, when half-expanded, they 
have a strong, sweet scent, which has quite 
disappeared by the following day. I have 
had these plants for years. I keep them very 
dry during the greater part of the year, but 
give water freely and syringe occasionally 
from the time the flower buds appear and 
while the plant is making growth. Another 
Cactus which shares the same treatment and 
flowers at the same time is known to me as 
the Old Ripon Red. It was brought from 
the Bishop’s Palace at Ripon about /thirty 
years ago. The flower of this variety is 
rather smaller than that of Dr. Bois Duval 
and has no bluish sheen on its inner petals, 
but is quite the clear, transparent red 
throughout. I sometimes stand the pots out¬ 
side for a month or two in the late summer, 
but usually they remain in the greenhouse, 
where no sun heat can be too great for them. 

Ruth Bickehstkth. 


Schizanthus. 

A sowing of this will be made during this 
month in order to raise plants for spring 
flowering. Care must be taken to sow the 
seeds thinly, as overcrowding at the start is 
detrimental and may result in failure. 
When the seedlings are large enough to 
handle they are transferred to pots or shallow 
pans, placing them in a cool frame as near 
to the glass as convenient. 


Fine foliaged plants in pots. 

These, particularly those in the windows 
of dwelling houses, have had a trying time 
by reason of the intense heat, and those not 
potted in the spring are showing very ill- 
effects. Somehow we do not alw ays remember 
that subjects like Azaleas, Aspidistras. 
Grevilleas, and Asparagus benefit by weak 
stimulants being afforded them. Plants, too, 
that are primarily valued for their flowers, 
as Agapanthuses, Francoa ramosa, and 
Vallotas, often have to do duty as foliage 
subjects in a window most of the year, and 
these are considerably helped by the use of a 
stimulant now and again. It may be a pinch 
of an approved fertiliser, like Clay's or 
Standen’s, or a little old soot, but if applied 
at the right time will do much towards keep¬ 
ing them in a healthy condition and carry 
them on until they can lie repotted in fresh 
material. Townsman. 


Hanging baskets. 

In days when the need for watering is 
almost uppermost in one's mind, plants sus¬ 
pended in baskets from a roof are apt to 
get overlooked until damage has been caused. 
Considering the small amount of room the 
roots have, and how baskets are exposed to 
sun and air, nothing short of watering them 
thoroughly should be allowed to suffice. The 
only safeguard to ensure the roots having 
enough moisture is to take the baskets down 
and immerse them, if possible, in a tub of 
water, or, at any rate, to water them tho¬ 
roughly, allowing them to drain before 
putting them back. Fine-foliaged plants 
like Asparagus often lose colour through 
being near the roof. Shade is necessary in 
some form or another, as green, healthy 
foliage cannot be expected where baskets are 
exposed to the glare of the sun. 


BEES. 

» 


Foul Brood, or Bee Pest. 

Foul brood is a disease in bees which 
spreads so rapidly by contagion that, unless 
precautions are taken, the hives in a whole 
neighbourhood may become infected in the 
course of a single season, and the chances ol 
successful bee-keeping in that district will be 
for a time destroyed. There are three forms 
of the disease known in this country, a strong- 
smelling and an odourless form, and a form 
known as “ sour brood,” which is usually 
found associated with the strong-smelling 
type. In the first two forms, microscopic 
rod-shaped bacilli are present in the earlier 
stage of the disease, which in the later stages 
—when the brood has become rotten and 
copper-coloured or is dried up to a scale— 
produce spores and then perish. These 
spores are endowed with wonderful vitality. 
Freezing, boiling, carbolic acid, and the well- 
known disinfectants have been found to have 
very little effect upon them. It will be 6een, 
therefore, that the proper time to attack the 
disease is in its initial stages, and before the 
spores have arrived.. In the third type, 
namely, “ sour brood,” no spores are formed 
from the organism associated with it. 

The evidences of the disease will be 
observed on an examination of the combs 
inside the hive. Some cells will be seen con¬ 
taining dying or dead larva;, and others with 
their covers sunken or perforated. There is 
another brood disease known as 11 chilled 
brood,” which should not be mistaken, as 
it very frequently is, for foul brood. The 
dead larva; in this case are usually removed 
by the bees, which, however, seldom attempt 
to carry away larva; which have died from 
foul brood. 

The disease is taken first by the weak 
sickly, and badly-nourished stocks, which at 
once become sources of further infection. 
Robber bees from healthy colonies descend 
upon a weak, diseased stock, steal its honey 
and carry away with the golden booty the 
germs of the disease. It Is not unknown for 
a bee-keeper who is ignorant of the nature 
of the disease himself to be the means of 
spreading it through his manipulation of un¬ 
healthy and healthy stocks, one after the 
other, without taking proper precautions to 
disinfect himself and the appliances used. 

The best means of prevention of the spread 
of the disease is the destruction of affected 
hives of bees, with all combs and quilts. The 
hive itself can lie disinfected by scorching 
the interior with a painter’s blow-lamp, or 
by painting it with petrol or paraffin oil, 
which when lighted will disinfect by scorch¬ 
ing the surface of the wood. The outside of 
the hive should also be painted with oil paint. 

In the case of a colony mildly attacked by 
the disease, disinfection by formaldehyde may 
be resorted to with a likelihood of success. A 
sponge or piece of flannel tacked to the back 
of the division board, can be soaked every 
six days with lj oz. of 40 per cent, formalde¬ 
hyde, and a continuous supply of two balls 
of naphthalene kept in the brood chamber 
of the hive. 

A bee-keeper who finds his hives attacked 
by foul brood will do well to obtain a copy 
of the leaflet of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries dealing with this subject (No. 
32), with a view to considering the alternative 
courses of action which aTe advised in it. 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, “Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,” 8, Bouverie Street, Loudon, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Melons. 

With everything in their favour Melon 
plants in all stages of growth, from those 
about to mature their fruits to those recently 
planted to afford fruit for late autumn dessert, 
should be making satisfactory progress. In 
the first-named instance, cut the fruits as soon 
as the aroma given off denotes their having 
arrived at maturity and put them into a cool 
place. If allowed to hang long afterwards 
they not only lose flavour but may under the 
influence of abnormal warmth ferment and be 
spoilt. See that the supports to fruits swell¬ 
ing fast are secure, or readjust them if 
necessary. Give strict attention to routine 
matters such as stopping, watering, and 
syringing, especially the last to counteract the 
effect of the abnormal dryness of the atmo¬ 
sphere. Support fruits on plants recently set. 
and stop and tie in laterals according to 
space at command, and afford the roots fresh 
supplies of compost as often as may be re¬ 
quired. Tie down the main stemB of more 
recently set out plants until they reach up 
to about two-thirds the width of the trellis 
and then pinch out the points. If laterals 
being pushed out on the lower part of the 
stems are not showing freely for fruit, stop 
them with a view to inducing new growth 
being made which together with those which 
will emanate from the upper parts of the stem 
should produce more than enough female 
blooms. 

Pot Strawberries. 

These will require the most careful attention 
in regard to watering, and while tlie drought 
lasts, syringing, which should be done both 
morning and evening most thoroughly. Keep 
runners suppressed and the soil clear of weeds, 
and as soon as the pots are well filled with 
roots start feeding either with liquid or mild 
doses of dissolved artificial manure. 

Tripoli and Rocca Onions. 

As soon as thoroughly ripe pull and lay 
the bulbs on a hard surface to dry and finish 
off. Generally speaking, the plot, where they 
have been grown suffices, but if sliQwery or wet 
weather sets in a footpath or an open shed 
will prove a more suitable place. As green 
vegetables will be none too plentiful, fill up 
the ground after the removal of the Onions 
with Coleworts, setting them out 1 foot apart 
each way, or with Savoys or anything that 
will come in quickly. 

Sowing Cabbage. 

The first lot of seed having been got in 
prior to the rainfall of the night of July 28tli, 
that for supplying plants for a succession 
should be sown during the ensuing week. 

Spinach Beet. 

To compensate in a measure for the scarcity 
of green vegetables which will arise before 
winter arrives, get a good breadth of this sown 
at once on well manured ground, and once the 
plants are above ground accelerate growth by 
frequent hoeing and light applications of a 
nitrogenous manure. 

Double Primulas. 

These should now be ready for putting into 
6in. and 7in. pots for winter blooming. Use 
a compost of equal parts loam and leaf mould 
with a liberal quantity of rough silver-sand 
added. Shade from bright sunshine and keep 
a slightly warmer temperature than for the 
single-flowered varieties. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

Runner Beans. 

Never lose sight of the fact that the Bean 
is a moisture-loving plant, and during times 
of drought it is impossible to give too much 
water at the roots. Runner Beans do best 
when the growths are not allowed to become 
over-crowded. After the top of the supports 
is reached, the shoots should be stopped to 
induce some of the bottom growths to break 
away strongly. Excepting those required for 
seed the pods should be gathered immediately 
they become fit, as nothing tends to weaken 
the plants more than allowing the seeds to 
mature. 

Endive. t 

Where salads are in demand all through the 
winter, there is no more desirable plant to 
cultivate than Endive, but to ensure a con¬ 
tinuous supply it is important that frequent 
small sowings be made during the next thiee 
or four weeks, the last being made in an 
unheated frame. Continue to put put plants 
raised from earlier sowings, as they become 
ready, selecting a site lacing either the south 
or west, and composed of rich soil. The 
plants should be put out at a distance of 
1 foot each way, and frequent waterings will 
be required if the weather continues dry. 

Lettuce 

should be treated much in the same manner, 
selecting for sowing those varieties which have 
proved to be most hardy. The finest Cos 
variety for sowing at this season is Hick’s 
Hardy White. A good variety of Bath Cos 
is also desirable, but this requires more time 
and is not so good in quality. For a Cabbage 
variety one of the best is a true stock of the 
old Hammersmith, this being one of the 
hardiest Lettuces ever raised. 

Parsley. 

A liberal sowing will now be made in an un¬ 
healed frame. Plants raised from a sowing 
made at this time and in these conditions 
frequently prove valuable during severe 
weather in winter. Thin out and transplant 
Parsley that has been raised from late sowings 
in the open. 

Malmaison Carnations. 

Plants that were layered early will soon be 
ready for potting. The young plants should 
be supplied with plenty of light and air, and 
the shading which was necessary at the time 
of layering may gradually Vie removed. It is 
a good plan to cut the layers free from the 
parent plant a few days before potting. The 
compost for the young plants should consist 
of good loam, lime-rubble, sand, and a little 
wood ashes. A small quantity of manure 
from a spent mushroom bed or some leal- 
soil keeps the compost porous if the loam is 
very heavy, but if the latter is of the right 
quality neither is necessary. The potting 
should lie done firmly, but the collar of the 
plant should not be too deeply buried. After 
potting, the plants should be placed, if 
possible, in a cool house. If this cannot be 
done, a cold frame will answer, but the ad¬ 
vantage of the house lies in the fact that the 
foliage retains a hardier nature, and is more 
likely to be immune from rust throughout the 
winter than is the case with plants that have 
been kept in a cold frame, even for a tew 
months. The plants should be well watered 
after potting and lightly sprayed daily until 
they are established. F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The drought at the time of writing is un¬ 
abated, and the outlook is, in some respects, 
serious. The water supply, precarious even 
in an ordinarily dry summer, gives signs of 
failing, and save for plants under glass little 
or no water is available for garden purposes. 
Meantime, such preparations as can tie made 
are being forwarded in anticipation of a 
break in the weather. Reas from which the 
crop has been gathered are being cleared out. 
the stakes removed, and the quarter hoed and 
raked. Celery trenches have been cleaned 
down; and Leeks, despite the dry weather, 
have been put out. The roots of the plants 
were well puddled previous to being planted, 
and, as the holes are made with a crowbar 
and not less than 9.inches deep, they appear 
to be going on satisfactorily. Autumn 
Onions, maturing at a much earlier date than 
usual, ought now to be pulled and spread 
out to dry. Break the leaves over the curds 
of Cauliflowers now turning in. Early 
Erfurt and Walcheren have been—and are— 
especially fine and early during the present 
season. Frequent sowings of Mustard and 
Cress and of Lettuces are necessary. . If, 
owing to the dry weather, the later Cabbages 
are not hearting in, the old stumps from 
which heads have been cut will provide a 
useful crop of secondary growths, but to make 
these tender and of good quality it is advis¬ 
able to spread a layer of manure among the 
plants. 

Violets. 

For obvious reasons it has been impossible 
to form fresh beds of Violets. In order to 
give the beds which must now be retained 
every chance, a good layer of well-decayed 
manure was placed among the plants, this 
being covered by sifted leaf-mould k and sand. 
The runners, of course, were removed, and 
with the application of some artificial 
fertiliser from time to time during the grow¬ 
ing season, it is hoped that the beds will 
carry on for another year. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Plants intended for “ big blooms ” must 
now be regularly scrutinised. Concerning the 
“ taking ” of buds much, naturally, depends 
upon the variety, and the exhibitor at the 
early shows will know exactly what is 
required. In the case of some varieties it is 
essential to retain the first crown bud, and 
when this shows early its growth may be 
retarded to some extent by the manipulation 
of the shoots—usually three in number— 
which surround it. Let the whole of the 
shoots grow for a fortnight; then remove one 
shoot. A week later remove another; and at 
a further interval of ten days remove the 
third shoot. Generally speaking, it will be 
found that this treatment brings the bud into 
the right time for blooming. Bush plants 
should now lie top-dressed, ramming the dress¬ 
ing in as firmly as possible. Staking, in the 
case of these plants, is now necessary, and 
must lie pressed on to a conclusion. 

Melons in pits. 

Melons which, by appearance or by their 
odour, show symptoms of ripening, must not 
receive too much water. At the same time 
it is an error to withhold moisture altogether, 
as is the practice followed by some who grow 
Melons in pits or in frames. The fruits may 
not all ripen simultaneously ; it becomes 
necessary again to afford moisture, and 
this leads to the riper fruits cracking-- 
usually at the point of the fruit, that is, at 
the place where the flower was. No one need 
hesitate, however, to leave a chink of air on, 
night and day, in the case of ripening Melons. 

W . McGotfog. 

Balmae Gardens. Kirkcudbright. 
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Correspondence. 


auctions. —Querist and answers are inserted in 
Gabdenino Illustrated Ires o/ charge it correspon¬ 
dents lolloai these rules: 411 communicalwM 
should he clearly written on one side ol the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Garden in.) 
Illustrated, 8. Bouverie Street. London, ts.u. 4. 
The name and address of the sender ate 
required in addition to anv designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one Query is tent each should he on a separate P*«c« 
of paper, the name and address being added to 6 ach. 
As GAaDtNiwa Illustrated has to he sent to press 
some days in advance of date. Queries cannot 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to Queries by pout. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants to be 
rightly namod should send fair examples of «cj- 
t he stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not inote than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming lrult.— Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and site of Hie same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of 
namino. these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 


INDOOR. 

Unhealthy Abutilon leaves. 

(C. R.).— ! The Abutilon leaves sent were 
covered with red-spider. Syringe them well 
twice or thrice daily with clean water, an'■. 
if very hot weather should again occur, shade 
them'a little from the sun’s rays. A little 
weak, clear cow-manure-water occasionally 
will help them to make fresh, clean growth. 

Culture of Hydrangeas. 

(S.).—Hvdrangeas should he cut down im¬ 
mediately they have done flowering. As soon 
as they have thrown up some fresh growth 
repot into a size larger pot in strong, holding 
loam and a little manure. Press this soil 
down very firmly around the roots, and set 
them in the open air ; abundance of water will 
he required during the period of growth. 
When there is danger of frost in the late 
autumn, remove them to a greenhouse or pit, 
from which it can be excluded. During the 
dull winter months very little water indeed 
is required at the roots. As soon as active 
growth commences in spring place them in a 
light, airy, and comfortably-warm house, and 
give abundance of moisture at the root, and 
frequent soakings of liquid-manure, and fine 
heads of flower should result. 


Hoya bella. 

(A. R.).—This Hoya requires more heat to 
grow it well than that generally afforded by 
an ordinary greenhouse, as it'is really a stove- 
plant and thrives best where there is plenty 
of heat, moisture, and shade. This variety 
succeeds very well in a wire basket, first lining 
the basket with common Moss, to prevent the 
soil falling through between the wires. 
Plant in a compost of rough, fibrous peat 
two parts to one of loam and peat-soil, 
with a sprinkling of silver sand added, 
according to the nature of the loam. If not 
convenient to place it in a basket, a pot will 
do as well, but not a large one—one into which 
the roots will go without cramping them too 
much is large enough. Abundance of water 
is needed while growth is being made ; at other 
times but little is required. 

Fuchsia Sunray. 

(F.).—This is a neat-habited, free-growing 
Fuchsia, and naturally forms a well-furnished 
pyramid if not pushed on too much in heat. 
The leaves are broad, regularly and distinctly 
splashed with creamy-white and green, suf¬ 
fused with crimson, especially at the points 
of the young shoots. This variegation is quite 
constant, and to bring it out to the best ad- 
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vantage the plants should have plenty of light. 
Generous treatment and a good soil increase 
the size of the leaves without affecting the 
variegation, and, as the flowers are unimpor¬ 
tant, it is best to pick them off, as they only 
weaken the shoots. Cuttings of this variety 
strike freely in the usual way, and as soon as 
struck should he potted off singly to keep them 
strong and sturdy. Small plants about one 
foot or 18 inches high look best and are most 
useful. 

OUTDOOR. 

Alstroemeria aurantiaca. 

(A.)._This is one of the most effective 

species of this family of hardy perennials, and 
it is worthy of more extensive culture than it 
now often ■ receives. The flowers are of a 
bright orange-yellow, distinctly marked with 
black, and are produced continuously for a 
considerable period. For furnishing cut- 
flowers the Alstro merias are valuable; but. 
to do well they should be planted in well- 
drained soil of a free, warm nature, and 
should he well manured early in the summer. 

Gypsophila. 

(C.).—The chief variety of Gypsophila 
grown in gardens to furnish flowers for cut¬ 
ting is the one you name G. paniculate, and 
it is really a hardy perennial. Certainly it 
is commonly raised from seed, because it seeds 
freely. Generally, the seed germinates freely 
outdoors. If in the autumn the stems be cut 
down, new ones will break up in the spring. 

Keeping Lobelia. 

(Anon.).—If you have any plants in pots 
or boxes left over from those used for bedding- 
out, cut the flowers off these to within an inch 
of the soil, and they will break out into a 
dense tuft of growing shoots. Keep these in 
the greenhouse, free from frost, and they can 
next March be pulled to pieces and dibbled 
into boxes of fine soil, while the tops strike 
readily in a hotbed. If you have none of the 
above, then cut down some plants in the flower 
garden, and when they are growing freely lift 
and treat as above. 

Some waterside plants. 

(M.D.).—Good plants for the waterside 
would include Day Lilies, Meadow Sweets, 
tall Irises, Gunnera, American Swamp Lilies 
in peaty soil, the rosy Loosestrife, Golden 
Rods, Starworts, the Compass-plant (Sil- 
phium), Knotworts, Moon Daisies, Lobelia 
cardinalis, the common Lupin, Trollius, 
Phloxes, Carexes, Ranunculus Lingua, with a 
variety of the nobler hardy Ferns, as the 
Royal and Feather Ferns. Any hardy plant 
nurseryman could supply the above. 

VEGETABLES. 

Treatment of Cucumbers. 

(F.).—Cucumbers that have been bearing 
from the commencement of the season and are 
now falling off a little should have some of 
their shoots thinned out, and a little fresh 
soil added to the surface of the bed. If the 
plants are clear of insects, and are thus 
treated and well managed otherwise, they 
will again push out growth and fruit freely. 

Cottager’s Kale. 

(B.).—Certainly you cannot do better as 
soon as rain comes than plant a good space 
of open ground with Cottager’s Kale. This 
is a most excellent vegetable, and so hardy 
that it will pass safely through a very severe 
winter. It is much better to have a good 
breadth of it than to grow several varieties of 
other Greens that are not equal to it in any¬ 
way. Allow the plants 20 inches in the rows, 
and as much space between each row. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Soot-water. 

(H.)._To have soot-water inoffensive it is 

best to place the soot, say a couple of pecks, 
in a coarse canvas bag, and then drop it into 
a tub containing 10 gallons of water. Move 
the bag occasionally, and then after three 
days the liquid should be fit for use. It 
would enhance the value of the liquid very 
much if a bushel of stable-droppings or a 
peck of fowls’-droppings were put into another 
bag and also allowed to soak in the water. 
Then a valuable liquid manure would be 
obtained. Or, if preferred, a pint of guano 
or other good mixed artificial manure may be 
stirred into the tub.^ Soot-water alone is not 
a strong stimulant. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


T. Smith, Newry.— List of hardy bulbs. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull. —List of 
Bulbs, 1921. 

Messrs. Tomlinson and Leenslag, Ltd., 
3, St. Thomas Street, London, E. 1. List of 
bulbs. 

D. Prior and Son, Ltd., The Nurseries. 
Colchester.—Concerning the Queen of flowers 
and other trees and plants, 1921-1922. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

P. ,S\—1, Mesembryanthemum sp. ; 2, 

Lysimachia punctata, syn. L. verticillata; 3, 
Nepeta Mussini; 4, Thymus Serpyllum may 
have been the var. albus. 


Trade Notes. 


The Newcastle Gardeners’ Association. 
—The July meeting of the Newcastle 
Gardeners’ Association brouglft a large 
number of gardeners together—both profes¬ 
sional and amateur—the attraction of the 
evening being the awarding of an R.H.S. 
bronze medal for the best exhibit of Roses, 
and Sweet Peas, to Mr. Rutherfofd, of Fair- 
field Nurseries, Gosforth, Newcastle. A 
collection of thirty-six varieties of Sweet Peas 
was staged by the chairman (Mr. R. E. 
Richardson). Nearly all the vegetables and 
flowers of the season were shown. A beauti¬ 
ful collection of double Begonias grown by- 
Mr. Booth, of Wreckenton, was awarded the 
R.H.S. certificate of merit. 

Keyworth (Notts) Horticultural 
Society. —Notwithstanding the protracted 
drought, the number and quality of the ex¬ 
hibits at the annual show held on August 1st 
of the Keyworth (Notts) and District Horti¬ 
cultural and Poultry Society were up to last 
year. Potatoes, Onions, and Apples were the 
outstanding classes, and excellent specimens 
were on view 1 . Flowers showed a distinct 
falling off. Peas and Beans were a good 
entry and of superior quality, but the Beet- 
root was very poor, and consisted of only one 
or two exhibits. 

Sandy Show. —Sandy Show will be held on 
August 25th, and in reviewing the schedule 
issued by this enterprising Society, we are 
pleased to note the wonderful variety of com¬ 
petitions. The beautiful surroundings of the 
park of Sandy Place, where, by kind per¬ 
mission of Mrs. Graves, the show is held, 
add much to the enjoyment of visitors. This 
wonderful show has an unique record of 
successes, but all past exhibitions will lie 
eclipsed this year by an extended programme 
and increased prize money. 

Bletchley Horticultural Society. —The 
seventh annual show promoted by the 
Bletchley and Fenny Stratford Horticultural 
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ANTHONY C. VAN DER SCHOOT, 



HILLEGOM, HOLLAND. 


ESTABLISHED 1830. 


Largest Bulb and Perennial Farms in Holland. 

Do not order before you have perused my new descriptive catalogue, containing 
the most favourable terms and showing more than 50 reproductions and coloured 
prints of various flowers, and which list will be mailed free on application. 

FREE DELIVERY. NO CHARGE FOR PACKING. 


Society, and held at Bletchlev Park, North 
Bucks, on August 1st, was a success, both in 
attendance of the general public and the 
number and quality of the exhibits. Mr. H. 
Souster won both the bronze Banksian medal 
given by the R.H.S. and the challenge cup 
presented by Sir Herbert and Lady Leon, of 
Bletchley Park, besides taking nearly thirty 
first prizes. Mr. C. Ritchie, of the Bletchley 
Park gardening staff, carried off the Society’s 
trophy for the best collection of vegetables. 
Mr. E. Alderman, Mr. E. Weatherliead, Mr. 
H. T. Ramsbotham, and Mr. R. Watson were 
among the other prize-winners. 


New Seed Regulations, etc. 

Sir, —May I draw the attention of your 
readers to three matters in connection with 
seeds administration which will affect the 
working arrangements of seed merchants? 
The first and most important is the pro¬ 
vision in the Seeds Regulations, 1921, which 
has a bearing on the validity of certificates 
issued by an Official Seed Testing Station or 
by a licensed station. Under Regulation (5) 
a test on which a declaration is to be based 
must be made upon a sample of a certain 
weight. A test made on an underweight 
sample will not be valid for this purpose. 
It has been decided that in all cases where 
a sample of less than the scheduled weight 
is received by the Official Seed Testing 
Station, the sender shall be required to 
forward a fresh full weight sample, unless 
the original underweight sample is accom¬ 
panied by a statement that the certificate is 
not required for sale purposes. It was felt 
that this course would be preferable to the 
alternative of issuing a certificate which 
would be valueless for commercial purposes 
and which would carry no legal weight. In 
practice, samples will be weighed immediately 
they are received at the Official Seed Testing 
Station, and senders of underweight samples, 
in the absence of the above-mentioned state¬ 
ment, will be advised by letter that fresh 
samples of full weight are required. The 
station will not undertake to mix two under¬ 
weight samples to make one Batnple of full 
weight, but will return the original under¬ 
weight sample on request. 

The second point is that the Official Seed 
Testing Station will not be actually trans¬ 
ferred to Cambridge for about a month, and 
that, until further notice, samples should be 
sent as heretofore to 18, Leigham Court Road, 
Streatham Hill, S.W. 16. Due notice will 
be given, both by circular letter and in the 
Press, of the date of removal to Cambridge. 

The third point is that on the transfer of 
the station to Cambridge the privilege of 
franked correspondence will be withdrawn. 
All letters, parcels of samples, etc., posted to 
the station at Cambridge must be fully 
stamped, or they will be liable to miscarry. 

(Signed) C. B. Saundebs, 
Chief Officer, Official Seed Testing Station. 
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Bird's 

CUSTARD 

goes like fresh cream with stewed or tinned 
fruits, and it is only one-eighth the cost. 

Whether the weather be broiling hot or pleasantly 
fresh, no one fails to welcome a delicious dish of Bird's 
Custard and fruit. Any kind of stewed fruit in season or 
pineapple chunks, tinned peaches or apricots, is always 
appetising and enjoyable. 

If it be broiling hot, then is the time to cut down meat, 
potatoes, etc., and eat more Bird’s Custard and Fruit. 

Bird’s Custard with stewed or tinned fruits keeps the 
system healthy and energetic, yet sufficiently well-nourished 

Always insist upon Bird's, bicause it is the 
"only Custard that tastes as good as it looks." 
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By Appointment to 


THIS 
SEASON’S 
GREATEST 
SUCCESS . 

INSECTICIDE 

(Non-polsonoua) 

MAKES EVERY BUD 
A PERFECT BLOOM. 

Host deadly to all Insect Pests, 
Blight, Mildew, etc. Easily ap¬ 
plied, and Inexpensive. Harmless 
to man or beast. 



“ E. Dulwich, 
July 11th, 1921, 
/ used about 6 
Bal/ons Sox—cost 
HO — on several 
hundred plants 
overnight. / can 
honestly say not 
a living Insect 
was to be seen 
next morning / For 
the most part all 
the plants wore 
dear, and where 
any pests re¬ 
mained they were 
all Quite dead. 

E.A. RUSSELL. 


KILLS AMERICAN 
BLIGHT, WHITE 
FLY, Etc. 

CONTAINS NO ARSENIC. 
WILL NOT IN¬ 
JURE THE MOST 
DELICATE 
FLOWER or 
FOLIAGE. 



SOX Prices 

„ „ Tablets In Boxes. 

3, II -; 8.1/0:12.3 -; 24.5 9; 48,10 6; 120, 26/- \ 
(1 tablet makes 1 galL) 

Liquid In Cans* Drums, or Barrels. 

To make in gallons— ? 

6,1/6; 10. 2/6; 15,13/6; 30.6/-; 60,106; ! 
240, 37/6; 566, 77/6; 1,60-0,190/- 

DYOWEED 

Withers Weeds in a 
Night. 

NOISI-ARSENICAL, 
QUICKLY CLEARS 
ALL WEEDS 
AWAY FROM 
PATH OR 
DRIVE. 


“Manor Park, 

July 2nd, 192L I 
I obtained a can of I 
DYOWEED to use on j 
thick growing weeds. I 
To my surprise and | 
utmost pleasure, the j 
weeds began to look sick j 
the same evening upon ! 
which they were treated j 
with DYOWEED. and ! 
were entirety destroyed | 
in a remarkably short I 
time. O. E. 2f.” j 


NEVER KNOWN 
TO FAIL. 

LEA VES GRA VEL 
FRESH, BRIGHT, 
AND STAINLESS. 

TEST IT 


DYOWEED PRICES. 

To make in gallons—3. 1/6 ; 6, 2/6; 
10, 3/9 ; 20,6/-; 40. 10/6: 150, 35/-: 
350, 75/-; 1.000, 170/- 
Nurserymon, Seedsmen. Ironmongers, and Stores 
everywhere Bell SOX & DYOWEED. If difficulty 
ia experienced, write direct, enclosing remittance 

to manufacturers— 

HAWKER & BOTWOOD, Ltd. 
(Dept. 10), Grays. Essex. 




THE Medicine 

for digestive irregularities 
and the many ailments 
consequent thereupon, for 
loss of appetite, pain after 
eating, irregularity of the 
bowels, sluggish liver, sick 
headache and biliousness, 
impure blood, tired feelings, 
lack of energy, nervous 
irritability. and out-of- 
sorts conditions generally. 
Beecham's Pills are the safe 
and reliable remedy of world¬ 
wide reputation, which has 
brought relief and good 
health to thousands—which 
will benefit YOU whenever 
you suffer from digestive 
trouble 

Beecbaip’s 


a. 


Pills. 


Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled ls-3d and 3s-0d. 


sL 


BIG CUT IN PRICES 

For 4 weeks only. 

PORTABLE BUILDINGS 

At 20 % under usual prices. 

Prompt delivery and our usual excellent quality 
guaranteed. Inspection Invited. 



Illustrated List No. M F. Post Free. 

Bungalow* . oomplete from £47 12 0 

Entertainment Rooms ... „ ,, 60 16 0 

Camping Hute. „ „ 19 6 0 

Army Type Huts . „ „ 57 12 0 

Sports Pavilions . „ 26 0 0 

Garages . ,, „ 14 4 0 

Stable and Coach House ... „ „ 30 8 0 

Potting sheds and workshops „ 10 2 6 

etc., eto. Carriage Paid. 

C. ALBERT & CO., LTD. (Dept. 0 , 1 .). 

187, Brixlon BUI. London, S.W. 2. 


WEED killer 


LITTLES 


LIQUID AND POWDER. 


In Tin, nnd Drums- 
H. 1.2,5, 10 gallon. 


In Tins nnd C,-r,— 
To make 12, 25. 100 
to 1,000 gallons. 


LITTLE’S FRUIT TREE WASHES. 

■OOKLST OH AFHLIO.TIDM. 

MORRIS, LITTLE ft SON, LTD., 
DONCASTER. 


U N G A L O W 

and 

U I L D I N G 

Horticultural, Rustic 8 Poultry Appliances of every description. Best Materials & Workmanship. 


WOOD, 
IRON A. 
ASBESTOS* 




NEW, 

PERFECT & 
COMPLETE. 



Savoy ” Lawn Mowers 
from £2 2 6 


Garden Rollers from £3 15 0 


Bungalows from £45 


Huts from £4 17 6 Navvy Barrows 30/- 


“ Savoy” Garden Hose 

from £1 7 6 


T. BATH & CO. LTD., 18 Savoy St., London, W.C.2. 


IF. 


And it ia an important "if” 

YOU have received an Order Form containing an entry for revision in the 
1922 edition of the u Fruit Grower ” Directory and Handbook, 


WILL 


IF 

NOT 


you kindly return it without delay with any corrections. Of course do 
not forget to make sure of ordering your copy of the Directory, the 
standard work of reference for the Fruit Growing and Distributing 
Industry. 450 pages. 50,000 entries. 11/-post free. 

on the other hand you have 

received an Order Form, send a postcard to the Annuals Department, 
Bonn Brothers, Ltd., 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, when ft Form 
will be despatched by return of post. 
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ABC OF GARDEN¬ 
ING . 608 

jEthionema iberideum 507 

Alstrwmerias . 606 

Anoraecum Sanderi- 

anum .507 

Apple Golden Spire 500 
Apple The Houblon 500 
Artichokes, Globe ... 503 
the Mountain ... 500 

Athrotaxis, the . 502 

Begonias, thrips on... 512 

CAMPANULA 
FENESTRELLATA 507 

Cerastium tomento- 
sum . 512 


C hi ck w e e d, the 

Mouse-ear . 

Clematis at Kew 
Clerodendron tricho- 

to mum . 

Crocus speciosus 
Crocus, the blue 

Cucumbers . 

Cultivation, deep 

Flos Adonis . 

Flowers and the 
drought . 

GARDEN, A 
LONDON . 

Gas-lime . 

Gentiana Fettisoni ... 


| Gentiana septemfida 500: 
512 Geranium pratenee | 

500 varieties . 606 

Geum Mrs. Bradshaw 499 
500 

506 Hedges, worn-out, re- 

506 newing . 501 

503 Honesty, preserving 512 

490 Hypericums . 501 

eiivi Juniperus hibernica 

compressa . 502 

500 Keelreuteria panicu¬ 
late . 499 

Lawn, weed on . 506 

505 Lettuces . 503 

Ligustrum sinense ... 502 
503; Lilium auratum fail- 
500 . ing to open . 512 1 


LILIUM GIG. 4 2V- 

TEUM, PART OF 
A SPIKE OF ... 499 
Lilium giganteum ... 506 
Lilies, Scarborough, 

potting . 512 

Marrows mildewed ... 512 

Narcissi, lifting ... 506 

Olenria Haasti . 502 

Orchids, native ... 507 

Peach leaves diseased 512 
Phygelius capensis ... 500 
Pinus Montezumae .. 602 
Pipe, the Dutchman's 602 
Potato, Witch Hill 

Early . 500 

Primulas, three new 507 
Privet, the Chinese ... 502 


Raspberries . 504) 

Root cuttings, jjropa- 

gating by . 502 

St. John’s Worts ... 601 
Sand Pink, the 

double . 507 

Scabiosa pterocephala 500 
Sedum spectabile ... 500 
SOCIETIES 
Royal Horticultural 511 
Statice Suworowi ... 506 
Sterubergia lutea ... 506 

Strawberries . 504 

Strawberries in 

autumn . 504 

Tomatoes cracking ... 512 
Tropseolum bpccio- 
sum . 500 


Trees for town plant¬ 
ing . 501 

Tuberose flowers turn¬ 
ing yellow . 512 

Tunica Saxifraga fl. 

pi. V.. 507 

VEGETABLE MAR¬ 
ROW . 503 

Vegetable Marrows, 
small . 503 

VIBURNUM TO- 
MENTOSUM VAR. 
PLICATUM . 501 

Weather notes . 505 

Weed on lawn . 506 

Week’s work, the ... 510 
White fly . 611 


Deep Cultivation. 


Few things seem more difficult to impress 
011 the amateur and cottage or allotment 
holder than is the need ior the deep working 
of the soil in the winter months. Naturally, 
it might be assumed that when the effects of 
a spell of drought in the summer on the 
ordinary crops are seen, as may have been seen 
almost everywhere of late, such effects would 
prove to be far more potent as an object-lesson 
than could any amount of oral teaching or 
reading on the subject. But it is so very hard 
to move to greater efforts those who are so 
much afraid of manual labour. There is no 
machine in the world that can break up and 
deeply work soil in the way human beings 
armed with spade and fork can do it; but 
doing it means labour, and thus when it should 
be done it is neglected. 

From early in October till the end of March 
trenching can be done, and slowly. When the 
temperature is low, hard manual labour is 
far less arduous than it is now, and if but 
a trench of 2 feet wide and as deep be worked 
daily, it is surprising how great an area of 
ground can he thus treated through the winter. 
All soils, no matter how good they may be 
on the surface, once were poor, sandy, chalky, 
flinty, clayey, or other undesirable cliarafter, 
until by exposure to the sun and air and by 
working and manuring, they have been finally 
brought into a condition of fertility. It is 
only needful to break up the subsoils, that have 
probably never been loosened or exposed to 
the air, and to add to them dressings of 
manure to render them in time just as fertile 
as are the surface soils, and thus double the 
productive capacity of any area of ground. 
We see this deep working and its results 
practised in the best private gardens and in 
nurseries, and almost marvel at the produc¬ 
tions obtained. In most good, large gardens 
the soil has been from time to time trenched or 
worked until there is fully 3 feet depth of 
fertile soil, and in such case the crops are not 
only wonderful, but they withstand drought 
in a way of which the mere shallow cultivator 
can have no experience. Again, the common 
practice of burying manure dressings but a 
few inches beneath the surface of the soil is 
wrong also, as it tends to keep the roots of 
crops near the surface, and in great heat and 
drought such as we have recently experienced 
roots soon suffer, and with them the crop is 
checked in growth and production, and suffers 
also. The aim of the cultivator with both 


manuring and working should be to encourage 
roots to go deep, especially in the case of 
summer crops, as then they not only there find 
ample nutriment and moisture, but they are 



Part of a spike of Lilium giganteum. 

(See page 506.) 

out of the reach of the great sun heat and 
suffer little. On the other hand, shallow- 
rooted crops are withering up. Potatoes are 
flagging, tops are short and turning yellow, 
Peas cease to grow and bloom is blind, flowers 
fall From Runner Beans rather than set and 
produce pods, Cabbages are blue and hard, 
Cauliflowers stunted and heads small and 
poor; indeed, the same features run through 
all crops where the soil is shallow worked and 
by no means deeply manured. In the fruit 
garden and in the flower garden similar dis¬ 
tressing results are seen. 

In tile course of an unusually wide experi¬ 
ence in inspecting cottage gardens and allot¬ 
ments, I find here and there a first-rate 
garden or allotment carrying splendid crops, 
and seeming to defy the drought. In every 
such case the result is found to be due to 


Google 


winter trenching. No one worker can well 
trench the w hole area lie lias to cultivate every 
winter, neither is it desirable. If, while the 
ground is first uncropped, the deep trenching 
be done, it is needful to trench only one-third 
or one-fourth the area each year, only putting 
manure dressing between the upper and the 
lower spits of soil as the work proceeds, and 
later forking in a light dressing of short 
manure into the upper soil to assist the young 
crops. Such practice in time renders ground 
almost marvellously fertile. It is while 
drought is showing its effects that this matter 
of deep culture should be taken to heart. 

_ _ A. G. 

Notes of the Week. 

Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. 

I am indebted to the various writers who 
have given me the benefit of their experience 
of Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. Judging by the 
tenor of the notes on this plant, it would 
appear that my opinion as to its comparative 
unreliability is confirmed. It is much to be 
regretted that such a brilliant plant should 
have this stigma attached to it, but no doubt 
in some cases it may do more satisfactorily 
than with me. ith reference to the request 
by “ E. B." (page 464) for a plant to asso¬ 
ciate with G. Mrs. Bradshaw, I suggest the 
Caucasian Scabious. The combination is 
good, the soft lavender shade of that plant 
toning down the vivid orange-scarlet of the 
Geum in a wonderful way—at least, from n:v 
point of view. I have been aiming at a long 
line of these, planted alternately, but the 
freakish nature of the Geum has, so far, 
vetoed my purpose. W. McG. 

Koelreuteria parviculata. 

The sunny weather of the present summer 
lias been decidedly favourable to this tree, 
and it is seldom that it lias flowered so freelv 
as at present. The species is a native of 
China, and grows 30 feet to 60 Feet high, 
although in England it may often be seen as 
a low, bushy-headed tree less than 25 feet in 
height. The leaves are attractive, for they 
are each from 9 inches to 18 inches long and 
sometimes nearly a foot wide, made up of a 
number of irregular-shaped and unequal¬ 
sized leaflets. The flowers, produced from the 
points of the present year’s shoots in August, 
are borne in large, erect panicles, sometimes 
a foot high and 9 inches through. The 
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flowers • are yellow, and are followed by 
curious triangular inflated fruits, which con¬ 
tain hard black seeds, each about 3 inch in 
diameter. Seeds are the most satisfactory 
means of increase, although it is possible to 
propagate the plant from root cuttings. It 
should be planted in goo 1 , deep, loamy soil 
in a warm and sunny position. Good 
examples are to be seen in gardens in the 
midland and southern counties of England, 
although it is not a very long-lived tree in 
some places, being .liable to injury by the 
coral-rot fungus (Nectria cinnabarina), 
which attacks the branches and eventually 
spreads to the trunk. K. paniculata was 
introduced in 1763, and is one of the 
handsomest trees at this time in flower. I). 

Tropaeolum speciosum. 

What an erratic plant this is ! For years 
I have vainly endeavoured to establish it in 
the garden. A few miles away it grows like 
a weed under the most haphazard cultivation. 
Its brilliant wreaths of bloom make T. 
speciosum eagerly desired in the autumn, and 
while one does not like to be beaten, I must 
acknowledge defeat in respect of this showy 
subject. A Scottish Gardener. 

Sedum spectabile. 

One of the effects of the drought is visible 
in the early blooming of Sedum speetabile, 
which, in ordinary years, does not flower 
until August is some way advanced. It is, 
however, worth inclusion, as its leaves are 
attractive even before the purple corymbs 
appear. This Sedum is easily raised from 
seed and is one of the most accommodating of 
the extensive family. Kirk. 

Phygelius capensis. 

What a pity it is that this brilliant South 
African plant cannot be considered quite 
hardy! Growing with me almost 3 feet in 
height, the stems are crowned by well- 
branched racemes of bright scarlet flowers 
which are borne from May until the season is 
well advanced. Even in our mild climate 
and with our generally favourable winters I 
find that the Cape Figwort cannot be de¬ 
pended upon to last for more than a season 
or two. W. McG. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

The Mountain Ash. 

This tree, when laden with bright scarlet 
berries, forms a most conspicuous object in 
the landscape; indeed, its merits in this 
respect are not sufficiently appreciated, for 
it is oftener found growing in out-of-the-way 
situations than as an ornamental tree. Like 
the Barberry, it delights in a somewhat 
strong soil and damp climate. Under such 
conditions its graceful foliage is luxuriant 
and green, and the berries large and bright. 
The wood is also valuable for many purposes, 
so that there is some inducement to plant it. 
Its effect is most striking when planted in 
groups. 

Clerodendron trichotomum. 

The sunny days of the present, summer have 
suited this, and it is at present one of the 
handsomest shrubs in flower. It is a 
Japanese and Chinese plant, growing 12 fee! 
or 15 feet high, and as far through, develop¬ 
ing with a short trunk and a rather flat head 
of branches. Its leaves are handsome, being 
more or less heart-shaped and up to 9 inches 
long and 5 inches wide. In summer they are 
green, but before falling they often take on 
a purplish hue. The flowers are produced 
freely in flat heads 6 inches to 9 inches across. 
The corollas are white, the calyx crimson- 
purple, and the expansion of the blossoms is 
attended by a delicious scent. The calvx 
remains after the fall of the corolla and in¬ 
creases in size, its crimson-purple colour con¬ 
trasting well with the bluish fruits. C. 
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trichotomum succeeds in an open position in 
good, well-drained, loamy soil, and it may 
be increased either by detaching suckers from 
the parent plant or by cutting roots of the 
thickness of a lead pencil into sections 
4 inches long and inserting them in light soil 
indoors in spring. The shrub may be planted 
to form an isolated specimen or it may be 
placed in groups. D. 

Flos Adonis (A. aestivalis). 

Effective in the border at the present time 
is this South European annual of the Butter¬ 
cup order. It grows about lj feet in height 
and produces quantities of brilliant scarlet 
flowers on slender steins, clothed with finely- 
cut foliage. The little sprays of cut flowers 
aie always welcome for small vases indoors 

E. M. 

Gentia~a Fcttisoni. 

This, now blooming with me, is one of the 
coarse, large-leaved kinds. It bears a poor, 
washy flower, and is a source of disappoint¬ 
ment, for, having paid a large price to secure 
it a few years ago, and waiting some time 
for it to bloom, 1 get a plant of a most un¬ 
desirable character and utterly devoid of 
beauty. It is 18 inches high, and carries from 
twenty to twenty-five washy bluish flowers in 
a cluster. E. M. 

Gentiana septemf.da. 

Grouped on a rather moist position in the 
rock garden, I saw this Gentian recently in 
excellent condition, the numerous stems, each 
not more than 6 inches to 8 inches high, 
supporting clusters of beautiful bluish-white 
flowers. Grown in this way this choice and 
effective Gentian is seen at its best. Near-by 
I noticed Gentiana lutea growing at a higher 
elevation, the plants covered with whorls of 
ripening seed pods. The plants had reached 
4 feet. high. Apart from its handsome foliage 
it has little to recommend it for t'lie garden. 

M. 

F lowers and the drought. 

With the help of the numerous contributors 
to the pages of Gardening Illustrated an 
interesting and valuable account could be com¬ 
piled of the manner in which species of 
garden flowers have behaved in the intense 
heat and dryness of the past couple of months. 
The Salpiglossis, Statice, Zinnias, and 
others of the annual kinds have withstood the 
worst of the drought with remarkable com¬ 
placency. On the other hand, many of the 
herbaceous plants, such as Phloxes and the 
perennial Sunflowers, have with me made no 
stand at- all ; in particular, the white and 
the crimson Phlox have been marked by flab¬ 
biness, and to a less extent the heliotrope 
variety. The flower that has more than most 
others, to all appearance, revelled in the 
fiery conditions is Nicotiana. I am sorry I 
do not have it in my own garden, but during a 
stay at West Worthing recently I saw several 
plants belonging to Mr. W. W. Magness, and 
in the agreeable warm evenings, after the 
heat of the day, its star-like flowers expanded 
gloriously, and the scent with which they 
filled the still air was delicious. Of course, 
the “ Tobacco plant ” has the advantage of 
other flowers, its petals being closed all day, 
and therefore not adversely affected bv the 
scorching sun. • H. II. W. 

Clematis at Kew. 

In the small walled-in garden between the 
Iris garden and British Forestry Museum at 
Kew is a number of very well-flowered plants 
of Clematis, chiefly C. Jackmani, although 
other kinds are also represented. Some are 
grown against a wall, others on rough 
branches, and one or two on small trees, a 
very noticeable and attractive plant having 
taken possession of the branches of a 
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Laburnum. All the plants, whether cover¬ 
ing walls or trees, have been allowed to grow 
freely, there being no suggestion of severe 
pruning 6 r training. The roots are shaded 
from the sun by surrounding herbaceous 
plants, while the branches are fully exposed, 
the condition most suitable to the garden 
varieties of Clematis, which are frequently 
troublesome, particularly when the soil above 
the roots and the lower part of the stem are 
fully exposed to sun. The plants in question 
are carrying hundreds of blossoms and are a 
wonderful sight amongst much that is 
parched and brown owing to the long, per¬ 
sistent drought. The value of the garden 
forms of Clematis for summer and early 
autumn garden decoration can hardly be over 
estimated, and people who have tried them 
and failed would do well to make another 
attempt, this time taking care to provide 
shade for the roots and lower parts of the 
stem. K. 

Scabiosa pterocephala. ["t j 

This revels in the abundant sunshine, and 
whether used to edge a bed of other flowers 
or grouped on the rock garden, it is worth 
growing. I grow it as an edging, which 
falls over a line of York stone raised 6 inches 
above the ground level, in which way the 
plants have spread info dense masses of hoary 
grey leaves and pale purple flowers, followed 
by pincushion-like seed balls. It comes from 
Greece, and even when in bloom is little more 
than 5 inches high. G. M. 

Apple: the Houblon. 

I can strongly recommend this variety, as, 
with me, it is proving a really dependable, 
first-class one. I like the strong habit of the 
tree generally, particularly the way the 
branches grow, sturdy and upright. Mine are 
growing near to the parent (Cox’s Orange), 
which also does well, but not so well as the 
Houblon. The fruits are of medium size 
(larger than those of Cox’s), good shape and 
colour, but, perhaps, not so good in flavour 
as the last-named. The Houblon is suitable, 
for exposed gardens. Hants, 

Apple : Golden Spire. 

When I first planted and grew trees of this- 
variety, about twenty-five years ago, I did not 
pay as close attention to it as to others—at 
first. But its sterling qualities compelled 
my notice and admiration. Golden Spire 
should be grown in every garden where hardy 
fruits are cultivated, but more especially in 
small gardens, as there is no difficulty in 
training young trees to form really nice- 
upright specimens, either as bushes or pyra¬ 
mids. The hushes rarely fail to bear a good 
crop of nice fruits, which turn, in due course, 
to a straw-yellow. The cooking quality is also, 
very good. Hants. 

A good early Potato (Witch Hill Early). 

The notes on early Potatoes appearing in 
your columns recently have been very interest¬ 
ing to me, as for several years I have tried 
many of the—supposed—best earlies with- 
anything but satisfactory results, the. 
majority of them being soapy when cooked. 
The above, however—which I do not find men¬ 
tioned by either of your correspondents—I 
have grown this season, and it has proved 
the best of all I have tried. Witch Hill 
Early is kidney-shaped with a shallow eye, 
and • possesses excellent cooking qualities. 
The tubers should be partially cooked and 
allowed to finish in their own steam. They 
will then remain unbroken. This Potato has 
been grown at Wisley and has received a 
F.O.C. from the R.H.S. Duke of York, Mid¬ 
lothian Early, May Queen, and others men¬ 
tioned by your correspondents are not at all' 
satisfactorv in our soil, which is heavy. 

E. M. 
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TREES AND SH RUBS. 

The St. John’s Worts (Hypericum) 


There is a great number of shrubby Hyperi¬ 
cums in cultivation, and the whole of them 
contain at least two features in common. In 
the first place the flowers of all of them are of 
some shade of yellow, and next, they are all 
at their best from the latter part of July till 
autumn is well advanced. This latter feature 
is greatly in their favour, as flowering shrubs 
are at that season decidedly limited. As a 
selection rather than a collection is the object 
aimed at in most gardens, especially those of 
limited extent, I do not purpose going into 
detail over all the species, but just mentioning 
a few of the best. 

Hypericum Andros.emum. —From a floral 
point of view alone the right of this to a place 
among the select kinds might well be ques¬ 
tioned, but it possesses other desirable 
qualities. It forms a vigorous specimen, 
reaching, when favourably situated, a yard in 
height, the upright stems being clothed with 
broadly ovate, dark-green leaves, while the 
flowers, borne in flattened clusters at the end 
of the main stem and principal branches, are 
less than an inch in diameter. They are 
succeeded by blackish-purple berries, which 
when ripe add a very ornamental feature to 
the plant. It is popularly known in this 
country as the Tutsan. The leaves when dry 
are agreeably scented, and retain their 
fragrance for years. 

Hypericum aureum. —This is by no means 
a common species, but at the same time 
decidedly the most attractive of the New 
World kinds. It forms a fair-sized bush, 
3 feet to 4 feet in height, all the principal 
branches having an upright tendency. The 
flowers, borne in clusters at the points of 
the shoots, are each about 1^ inches across, of 
a bright orange-yellow colour, and remarkable 
for the mass of yellow stamens which fill up 
the centre of the flower. In all the Hyperi¬ 
cums these stamens form a notable feature, 
but in none more so than in this species. 

Hypericum calycinum (Rose of Sharon).— 
This, one of the commonest, and at the same 
time one of the most beautiful of all the 
Hypericums, forms a dense mass about 1 foot 
high, and spreads rapidly by means of its 
creeping, underground stems. Unlike the 
others the flowers of this species are solitary, 
each nearly 4 inches in diameter, and of a 
bright golden-yellow tint. During mild 
winters it is almost, if not quite, evergreen, 
and it thrives better than most shrubs in the 
shade of trees. It is a native of the Levant, 
but in many parts of the country is now quite 
at home. 

Hypericum hircinum. —The specific name 
of this is derived from the goat-like odour 
given off by the leaves when handled. This is 
by no means a recommendation ; still, it forms 
a decidedly handsome shrub, with which there 
is no need to come into close quarters. It is 
quite hardy, a robust grower (reaching a 
height of a yard), and well furnished with 
deep-green leaves. The stems branch out very 
freely towards the top, and each shoot bears 
several flowers, each about 1£ inches across, 
so that it makes a goodly show. This species 
is native of a considerable part of central 
Europe, and is naturalised in some parts of 
this country. 

Hypericum Hookerianum. —The finest of 
all the large-growing Hypericums, and, 
though it bears a reputation for being tender, 
is far hardier than is generally supposed. 
It forms a rather upright shrub, relieved 
altogether from stiffness by the niching dis¬ 
position of the minor branches. The flowers, 
which are borne in clusters at the points of 
the shoots, are of a rich golden-yellow colour, 
and about a couple of inches across. This 


species reaches a height of 4 feet to 5 feet, 
though it is said to grow taller than this in 
its Himalayan home. It is also known as 
H. oblongifolium. 

Hypericum Moserianum. —A very pretty 
hybrid, raised over 30 years ago by M. Closer, 
of Versailles, after whom it is named. It was 
obtained by fertilising the flowers of H. 
calycinum with the pollen of the Japanese 
H. patulum. The progeny is about midway 


between the two, forming, as it does, a low- 
growing but gracefully disposed little shrub, 
with golden-yellow flowers whose long brush¬ 
like stamens are tipped with red. T. 


Trees for town planting. 

The trees best fitted for street and square 
planting about large towns, where smoke 
and dust abound, are such as will look clean, 
shining, fresh, and flourishing after every 
shower of rain. Their foliage, too, should be 
of beautiful shape, and change to various 
tints in autumn, mostly falling yft all at once, 
instead of causing for weeks a continual 
litter cn the occurrence of every puff of wind. 
They should, moreover, be such as will form 
a nice, pleasant and variable summer shade, 
admitting freely tight and air in . winter. 
Nothing adds so much to the adornment of 
towns or villages as judicious tree-planting 
by the side walks of streets, waste corners, 
village greens, &c. Such embellishments 
give to cities an air of verdant beauty which 
never fails to interest the casual visitor, and 
they comfort the inhabitants by their wel¬ 
come shade during the heat, of summer. But 
independently of the interest which they ex¬ 
cite when budding out in the spring, into 
blossom or into fruit, they soften and, in a 
measure, regulate the atmosphere, abating 
its excessive heat in summer and partially 
breaking heavy gales and storms. 

The following, to some extent, embody 
these desiderata, and are well fitted for plant¬ 
ing in large towns where much smoke, dust, 
fog, and darkness prevail, viz. :—Platanus 
orientalis, P. acerifolia, P. hispanica, P. 
occidentalis, P. pyramidalis, and P. laciniata ; 
Liquidambar ; Salisburia ; Populus alba, P. 


canadensis; Weeping Willow; Horse Chest¬ 
nut, Scarlet Chestnut; variegated Sycamore ; 
Acer macrophyllum, A. Pseudo-platanus, 
and A. barbatuin ; Lilacs, on account of their 
early buds and blossoms ; Laburnums ; double 
and single scarlet and white Thorns; and 
Syringas. The common Robinia and its 
varieties also make good town trees. J. B. 


Viburnum tomentosum and its 
varieties. 

Of the summer-leafing Viburnums there 
are several that well deserve a place in our 
gardens. The variety here figured, 

V. tomentosum plicatum, is one of these 


Though it has been in cultivation for many 
years, it is not so well known as it should be. 
It is perfectly hardy and will thrive in any 
soil, though a rich loam and an open position 
suit it best, as in such the wood gets better 
ripened, and as a result flowers more freely. 
The large plaited leaves, apart from the 
numerous trusses of white flowers, are most 
interesting, but it is not until the plant has 
attained considerable size that it becomes 
most attractive. Another showy and free- 
flowering form of V. tomentosum is 

Viburnum tomentosum var. Mariesi, a 
showy and free-flowering sort, and in some 
ways a better plant than V. t. plicatum, for 
its habit is less stiff. Growing from 4 feet to 
5 feet high, it forms a spreading bush with 
the same kind of plaited or ribbed leaves as 
the type. The heads of flowers are each from 
3 inches to 5 inches across, and composed of 
a large number of small, fertile flowers and 
a less number of sterile ones, which are con¬ 
spicuous by reason of their large white bracts 
The leaves turn to a dull red previous to 
falling. Like other Viburnums, it grows well 
in loamy soil and requires practically no 
pruning. _ 

Renewing worn-out hedges. 

We often hear it said that Quicks will not 
grow in the same soil from which an old 
hedge has been removed; and, if the old 
hedge has simply been grubbed up, and the 
young Quicks planted without further pre¬ 
paration, it will certainly not thrive any 
more than any other crop would under such 
conditions. When an old hedge is removed, 
it must be done thoroughly, not leaving 
quantities of old roots in the soil to decay 
and breed fungus to attack the roots of the 
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newly planted fence. The ground must be 
properly trenched, working into it plenty of 
manure as far as the roots of the new Quicks 
are likely for some time to extend. Select, 
plant, and, above all, keep the young fence 
perfectly clean from weeds, and mulch the 
surface with a little manure every spring, 
until the hedge gets up. In short, give it 
similar attention, with a little more manure 
than would be considered necessary for any 
fence newly planted, where none other had 
previously existed ; and there need be no mis¬ 
givings as to the result. This re-planting 
exactly on ground previously occupied by old 
hedges more particularly applies to boundary 
fences, where there can be little or no devia¬ 
tion from the old line. Where divisional 
fences are worn out, it is often practicable 
to prepare for and plant the new fence on 
the opposite side of the ditch, or even further 
to deviate from the old line, which frequently 
presents other advantages, in addition to new 
soil for the Quicks. We frequently hear it 
said that this making oE new fences, with the 
railing required to protect them until grown 
to the required size, is an expensive job. 
True, it is ; but where hedges that cannot be 
altogether dispensed with are worn out. there 
is no resource but either to keep on expend¬ 
ing labour and material in a way that pro¬ 
duces the most unsatisfactory results, or set 
to work and do the thing in the way that will 
be the cheapest and most satisfactory in the 
long run. F. 

Propagating by root cuttings. 

The number of plants that can be propa¬ 
gated by means of root cuttings is somewhat 
limited, yet, when it is possible to success¬ 
fully increase them in this way, it is very 
desirable, for, after starting, the young 
plants in general grow as freely as those raised 
from seeds, without any of the branch-like 
character often seen in plants propagated 
from cuttings taken from the shoots. I have 
been successful in raising by means of root 
cuttings the following trees and shrubs, not 
a few, but a large number of each : The 
Ailanthus grows away rapidly and soon forms 
large plants, and the different species of Rhus, 
especially the large pinnate-leaved Stag's- 
horn class, among which is included the hand¬ 
some Rhus glabra laciniata. Kcelreuteria 
paniculata may also be increased in this way, 
as also Paulownia imperialis and the Catal- 
pas, though, as seed of these may readily be 
obtained, they are mostly increased by that 
method. The beautiful and scarce Xantho- 
ceras sorbifolia grows from root cuttings, but 
the quicker way is to graft a shoot on a 
portion of the root, which soon unites and 
grows freely. The same principle is gener¬ 
ally carried out to increase the varieties of 
Altlirea frutex or Hibiscus syriacus, but 
cuttings of the roots will grow freely enough. 
As so many are grafted, it is often difficult 
to obtain the variety on its own roots. Aralia 
spinosa increases readily in this way, as also 
does Clerodendron trichotomum, which 
blossoms so late in the autumn. Many kinds 
of Brambles will grow freely from the roots. 
The cutting-taking must, of course, be limited 
to the transplanting season, when a few good 
roots may often be taken off without in any 
way injuring the plant. 

As it is not always possible to take all the 
cuttings of one kind at once, a good way 
is to lay them in till a sufficient number is 
thus accumulated, when they may be inserted 
permanently in the ground. A length of 4 
inches or 5 inches is very suitable for the cut¬ 
tings, and in the case of some subjects that 
taper but slightly care must be taken not to 
put the cutting in the ground upside down, as 
that is easily done if not attended to. We put 
the cuttings in a bed of light sandy soil, so 
situated that the spot is sheltered from hot 
drying winds, and where the soil is never 
thoroughly parched up. 
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When inserted in the open ground the cut¬ 
tings should be placed in a perpendicular 
manner and buried deep enough for the upper 
portion to be about 2 inches below the sur¬ 
face, but the more particular subjects we 
protect by a frame, and in their case so much 
covering is not necessary, as the frame 
shelters them to a great extent from the wind. 

W. T. 


Juniperus hibernica compressa. 

Those who wish for their rock gardens a 
really dwarf conifer which will not spread 
over neighbouring plants, may well try this 
neat,' albeit rather stiff-looking plant. The 
plants grow very slowly, and it will be many 
years before they reach even 3 feet high. 
This Juniper forms a close-set, almost 
columnar plant of deep blue-green foliage. 

S. Arnott. 


The Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia 
Sipho). 

This is one of the most vigorous of our 
hardy climbers. It is a native of the eastern 
United States, and is hardy throughout the 
British Isles, giving good results in many 
parts of Scotland. Planted in good, deep, 
loamy soil, it grows rapidly and eventually 
attains a height of 30 feet to 40 feet, its 
/branches twining tightly round any support 
that may be convenient. The leaves vary 
a good deal in shape, some being heart- 
shaped. others nearly round, and some in¬ 
clined to kidney-shape. They are dark-green 
above, paler beneath, the larger ones 9 
inches or more across. The flowers appear 
from June to August, but unless carefully 
sought for they may be overlooked, for they 
are far less conspicuous than the leaves. 
They are yellowish-green outside and yellow 
and purple within, the‘whole flower being 
curiously shaped and resembling a Dutch¬ 
man's pipe, hence the common name. Like 
many other vigorous climbers, this is only 
seen at its best when allowed to grow freely, 
extending its branches at will over a trellis, 
wall, tree or other support ; too much train¬ 
ing and pruning inducing a degree of for¬ 
mality which is quite foreign to its nature. 
Cuttings can he rooted during summer if 
placed in sandy soil in a close frame, 
although it is not one of the easiest shrubs 
to propagate by this means. A surer means 
is to layer branches in spring, removing 
them the following autumn. D. 


Olearia Haasti. 

This is unquestionably a most valuable 
shrub, flowering, as it does, in late summer, 
when flowering shrubs are most wanted. It 
lias much to recommend it. being dwarf (from 
2 feet to 4 feet high), and, moreover, very 
neat and compact. Throughout July and 
August, bushes of it are dense masses of white 
daisy-like blossoms, produced in large flat 
clusters at the tip of every twig. It lasts for 
several weeks in perfect bloom, and when out 
of flower its small leathery foliage makes it 
a handsome evergreen. We know of several 
fine specimens of this growing as far north 
as Aberdeen which flower freely every year. 


The Athrotaxis. 

The genus Athrotaxis belongs to Coniferse 
and consists of three species, all exceedingly 
interesting plants, natives of Tasmania. 
They give the best results in the milder parts 
of the country, although they are hardier 
than is sometimes suspected, and good 
examples have been noted in Scotland. 
Moist atmospheric conditions are essential 
to success, whilst it is useless planting them 
in places where the atmosphere is charged 
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with soot and other impurities. Rich loamy 
soil that is permanently moist but yet 
thoroughly drained provides the most satis¬ 
factory rooting medium. If seeds are not 
obtainable, propagation is best effected by 
means of cuttings inserted during summer in 
moist, light soil in a close frame. The 
species are A. cupressoides, a small tree in 
Tasmania, is usually a shrub here, with round 
branches and small leaves, the secondary 
branchlets having a whip-like appearance. A. 
laxiflora, a small tree nearly 30 feet high, 
in the mild climate of Cornwall and certain 
parts of Ireland, is distinguished from the 
first-named by its longer leaves, which are 
less closely pressed to the branch. The 
third species is A. selaginoides, with larger 
leaves than either of the other two, for they 
are up to half an inch long. It grows 40 feet 
high in Tasmania, but is usually less than 
20 feet in height here and sometimes a mere 
bush. In many respects it bears a 
resemblance to the small-leaved Araucarias, 
but is hardier than they are. D. 


Pinus Montezumae. 

Very few of the Mexican Pines are hardy 
enough to succeed in the British Isles, and 
those few only give good results in the mildest 
parts of the country. P. Montezumae is a 
native of Mexico, where it is very widely 
distributed, and seeds collected in the cooler 
parts of its range have produced trees that 
are hardier than most of the Pines from that 
country. In Mexico it grows upwards of 
70 feet high, with a large trunk. The leaves 
are usually in fives, although a larger or 
smaller number ^nay sometimes be found in 
a bundle. They are variable in length, but 
usually between 7 inches and 12 inches long, 
the longer-leaved trees being found in the 
warmer parts of Mexico. The cones also vary 
in size, being from 4 inches to 8 inches long 
and 2£ inches to 3^ inches wide. Although a 
fail-sized tree has been noted at Windsor, it 
is more at home in Devonshire, Cornwall, and 
the South of Ireland, where a number of 
well-developed specimens are to be found in 
old gardens. Few trees have been given a 
greater number of names, for it has quite 
thirty synonyms. Some of these are varietal 
names, but it is doubtful whether they should 
be given that distinction. One variety, 
named Hartivegi, is hardier than the type, 
and that is the tree usually met with in this 
country. W. D. 

The Chinese Privet (Ligustrum 

sinense). 

The fact of the oval-leaved Privet being so 
common in gardens has done much to make 
other species unpopular, although there are 
some that are excellent in every way, either 
as flowering or foliage plants, or as both. 
The species under notice is a case in point, 
for not only does it grow into a handsome 
shrub or small tree, but it flowers with re¬ 
markable freedom, and cannot fail to attract 
attention. Unfortunately, it is not very 
widely planted, and it is only occasionally 
that really good specimens are noted. L. 
sinense is a Chinese tree or shrub growing 
from 15 feet to 25 feet high, sometimes 
branched to the ground, and at other times 
forming a short trunk carrying a shapely 
head of small branches. The leaves may be 
evergreen or deciduous, according to weather 
conditions, but if they last throughout winter 
they usually fall about the time when new 
leaves are formed in spring. The blooming 
time is July, and the white flowers are borne 
in panicles 3 inches to 4 inches long and 
2 inches in diameter. So freely are they 
produced that the leaves are almost hidden 
at this time. After flowering, small, dark- 
purple or almost black fruits are borne. It 
gives good results in ordinary soil. D. 
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Lettuces. 


These have been somewhat scarce for weeks 
in many gardens, and the outlook is not very 
promising where only the ordinary White 
Cos and Cabbage varieties are grown. Being 
fortunate in having an unlimited water sup¬ 
ply, the excessive drought has not left me 
without fairly good heads. What I wish to 
emphasise is the value of the red-leaved 
varieties in a hot summer. Some people do 
not care for them, but I find no difference in 
the flavour if only the hearts are used, rtnd 
they are quite as tender, and practically as 
white as any other Cabbage variety. The 
first sowing was made early in April, the last 
sowing being made at the end of May. None 
of the plants have had any water, and up to 
now not a single one has bolted. It should, 
however, be mentioned that the soil for all 
the varieties was thoroughly well prepared. 
In the winter of 1919 it was trenched and 
manured liberally between the two spits. In 
February of this year it was dug a spade 
deep, for the purpose of working in a heavy- 
dressing of rank yard manure, care being 
taken to bury this in the bottom of each 
trench as the work went on. The seeds were 
sown in drills a foot apart, and when large 
enough the plants were thinned out. I never 
transplant Lettuce for summer use. Under 
this treatment the roots reach the manure 
just at the time when they are hearting, and 
the effect is noticeable. In an ordinary season 
it produces splendid quality, while in the 
present case it has no doubt ensured a fair 
supply. 

To carry on the supplies from the last sow¬ 
ing made in May, seeds of early-maturing 
varieties may be sown in a warm border up 
to the middle of September, but afterwards a 
cold frame must be provided. Varieties such 
as Golden Ball or All the Year Round are 
remarkably hardy, and from an August sow¬ 
ing will, if the weather remains open, pro¬ 
vide useful heads up to December, while the 
latest plants, with slight protection, will 
survive the winter in all but very cold 
districts, and come in useful in spring. 

The most satisfactory way of providing 
early Lettuce is to make full use of cold 
frames. Young plants should be pricked out 
early in October, so that they may obtain a 
good hold before the winter sets in. The 
soil should be on the poor side and rest on 
good drainage, while the utmost care in 
watering should be practised. Damping-off 
is the chief thing to contend with, and the 
only preventive is a free system of ventila¬ 
tion. No variety that I am aware of will 
stand hard forcing, but a lot may be done 
by carefully lifting some of the best plants 
from the cold frame and putting them on a 
mild hot-bed early in the year. This will 
produce nice heads a little in advance of 
those not disturbed, and will be succeeded by 
those which have wintered in the open under 
a rough protection. Sutton’s Winter White 
and Early Paris I have found excellent 
varieties for frame treatment and gentle 
forcing. 

Since writing the foregoing I see in one 
of the leading dailies that good mixed salads 
are not to be had in many restaurants, the 
chief ingredient, Lettuce, being unobtainable. 
Nothing else could be expected, for, discussing 
with a large market-grower the scarcity, I 
was informed that in ordinary seasons the 
crop never paid after the first cutting, and 
last year there was no demand at all. Then, 
again, he said the crop in a dry season is 
not reliable, for we cannot afford to manure 
heavily enough, and it does not pay to wafer. 
Cos varieties sold the best, he thought, and 
he was doubtful if the Brown-leaved varieties 


would go at all. But none of these con¬ 
siderations need affect gardens if, in addition 
to the green-leaved sorts, the red ones are 
sown as an insurance against drought. 


Cucumbers. 

If the late autumn and winter supplies of 
this fruit are likely to be in request, plants 
for yielding the same should either be pro¬ 
pagated or raised now or very shortly. 
Varieties suitable for the purpose are at the 
present time numerous, but most growers have 
their favourite variety. The house in which 
they are to be grow-n should be got ready in 
due course, and, needless to say, it should be 


well cleaned beforehand. To guard against 
failure occurring through the roots being at¬ 
tacked by eel worms,well limewash all portions 
of brickwork and, what is still more im¬ 
portant, sterilise the soil in which the plants 
are to be set out. Plants now in full bearing 
will require copious supplies of water and 
stimulants afforded frequently to keep them 
vigorous and fertile. If frame-grown plants 
are yielding satisfactorily, advantage can be 
taken of the fact to allow the house-grown 
plants to crop but lightly for a few weeks, 
and to dispense with some of the oldest of the 
bine and replace it with new vigorous growth. 
This renewing of top growth should be accom¬ 
panied by liberal treatment at the roots, 
by which means the plants will again yield 
useful crops for some time to come. 


Small Vegetable Marrows. 

Those who study quality in vegetables 
will select the small forms of this vegetable 
in preference to the huge examples which are 
so much liked by many. In some gardens 
size is looked upon as a cultural triumph, 
and it requires much argument to point out 
its defects. Much may be done at local ex¬ 
hibitions to induce growers to secure quality 
instead of coarseness, as if these huge Marrows 
were passed by they would be less grown. One 
frequently hears the remark that cottagers 
must have more leniency in this matter. 
Why, I fail to see, as when these huge Mar¬ 
rows are grown the plants soon fail to set 
later fruits. Thesa huge Marrows have their 
value for some purposes, but not as a vege¬ 
table. For preserving they are excellent. 
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Cut the fruits when young and tender, and a 
much larger yield will be secured. I shall not 
touch upon cultural details, but would note 
a few of the smaller and what I think more 
useful varieties; at the same time it is only 
fair to add that even the large growers, such 
as the Long White and Long Green, when cut 
in a small state, are of equal value to the 
others—indeed, such as Long Cream or Giant 
and others are equally good cooked in a young 
state. 

Custard Marrows are not grown nearly so 
much as they should be. These, to be of the 
lest table quality, should be cut before the 
skin hardens—indeed, before the seed forms. 
Most of them at this stage are small, but 
there is no loss, as by early cutting the plant, 
is able to yield a greater quantity. The 

Bush Marrow—I mean the true Bush 
variety, which produces its fruit quite close 
to the stem—is very productive when cut 
small, and cooked whole, or halved and the 
pith or seed space removed and filled with 


forcemeat, then tied together and cooked in a 
slow oven. They may be partially steamed first 
and then braised, if the seeds have begun to 
form. Delicious Marrows in a young state 
are Pen-y-Byd, Table Dainty, and Tender and 
True, the last a newer introduction of the 
Bush type and of excellent quality. Indeed, 
this and the Custard are the most, delicate of 
all vegetables when well served. ■ W. 


Globe Artichokes. 

As soon as the Artichokes are cut the old 
stems should be removed and a good water¬ 
ing given. Young plantations made last 
spring should be freely watered with liquid 
manure. If the plants are in good condition 
they will provide supplies later in the season. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gas-lime. 

Kindly say if gas-lime is a remedy for wire- 
worm and club root, also how much should 
be used per square yard, and the best time 
to put it on. I am writing for and on 
behalf of several allotment-holders and 
myself. Allotment-Holder. 

[November is a good time to apply gas-lime 
to ground infested with insects, and the 
quantity to apply is from 2 oz. to 4 oz. per 
square yard. If this amount is exceeded 
there is a probability of getting nothing to 
grow in the soil for some months afterwards. 
The fresher the condition of the gas-lime the 
greater the need to exercise caution in its 
employment, and to see that the quantities 
named are not exceeded.—E d.] 
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FRUIT. 


Strawberries. 


Where it lias not been possible to water 
the plants, the appearance of Strawberries is 
not pleasing. The crowns, through the 
drooping of the leaves, are exposed to the 
glare of the sun, and there are n6 runners 
worth mentioning. If we could have a good 
steady rain for twenty-four hours it 
might save them, but what of their future? 
Will they after such suffering be able to pro¬ 
duce a paying crop next year? It will be 
interesting to see the results from two-year- 
old beds which it is intended shall remain ; 
the three-year-old beds I do not hold any 
hope for. It is fortunate that we do not often 
experience seasons of drought like the pre¬ 
sent, but,in common with the few that we have 
had during the last twenty years, it has made 
me realise how essential it is to deeply work 
the soil before planting and to be liberal in 
the use of manure. In addition, the im¬ 
portance of early mulching has been empha¬ 
sised, for where plants look the best it is 
undoubtedly due in a large measure to this 
operation, which has done much to keep the 
soil cool and enable it to retain a fair amount 
of moisture. 

If the foregoing operations are well carried 
out Strawberries should not fail, for under 
no pretence can the plants be classed as 
difficult to manage or exacting in their needs. 
Stocks, however, do in time deteriorate, hence 
the necessity for obtaining a fresh supply 
from a distance occasionally. It is impossible 
to say how long a Strawberry bed should last, 
as soil, locality, and even the variety make a 
difference. In most cases three- and four- 
year-old plants pay well for the space they 
occupy, but when the latter have not been 
satisfactory this season a better return can 
hardly be expected next, and the wisest plan 
will be to make preparations for a bed else¬ 
where to take its place. Time cannot always 
be spared to trench ground at this season, and, 
apart from this, newly-turned-up soil must 
remain long on the loose side, and in this 
state is not in the best interest of the plants. 
They must have a firm soil, and a plot that 
was deeply dug in winter and liberally 
manured for an early vegetable will, after 
being lightly forked over, bring about the 
best results. Where there is a difficulty in 
obtaining a fine tilth on the surface it will 
be found an advantage to use old potting soil, 
fine leaf-mould, or wood ashes, to create a 
medium that the roots will readily take to. 
The essential thing is to get the plants 
established as early as possible, for on this 
depend the results of the first season. From 
strong plants the handsomest fruits are 
usually gathered in well under a year; the 
second year the quality should not be in¬ 
ferior, and there should be a greater bulk 
the third year. Afterwards the yield will be 
governed by the circumstances under which 
the plants are being grown. 

Runners that have been layered in pots 
are undoubtedly the best, and’ before plant¬ 
ing, the roots should be watered. Prepare a 
level surface, and for general convenience and 
economy of space put the plants out in rows 
about 15 inches each way. This will allow, 
after the first crop is gathered, of every other 
plant and every other row being taken out, 
which will leave a distance equal to the re 
quirements of the popular varieties in the 
second and subsequent years. When plant¬ 
ing see that the soil is packed well and firmly 
round the roots, and keep the crown of the 
plant on a level with the surface. It may 
be that August planting will be possible in 
showery weather, otherwise an effort should 
lie made to encourage the plants to lieeome 


quickly established by keeping the roots moist. 
Until the weather with the coming of October 
puts an eiic^to growth, the hoe should be kept 
moving between the rows, and any runners 
that appear should be promptly removed. 
A mulch of well-rotted manure may then be 
applied for the winter. While there is no 
doubt that an open site is the best for the 
main crop, a warm border will produce fruit 
a few days earlier, as will one facing north or 
east prolong the supply. 

Good varieties are now numerous, and 
though many long familiar to growers are 
still profitable, it should not lie forgotten that 
there are newer varieties with a just claim 
for space. Amongst these 1 like the early 
King George and the maincropper, Lax- 
tonian, and I hope to give a trial to Sir 
Douglas Haig and Victory, for on first-year 
results they promise extremely well. Older 
sorts include Royal Sovereign, Bountiful, 
Bedford Champion, and Leader, and for late 
use Utility and Waterloo. J. 


E. Markham (page 460) tells us very 
plainly ot one of the obstacles gardeners have 
to contend with—soil. Here, on the other 
hand, they simply ramp, the soil being ideal. 
It was many years ago a very light, sandy 
soil, only fit to grow Fern and Heather, but 
with the addition of clay in plenty it is now 
a first-rate fruit soil. Of course, it dries out 
much sooner than heavier soils, and I never 
risk them more than two years, doing away 
with half the bed and planting another. This 
entails a lot of labour, but in return I always 
get a good crop. I always take runners as 
soon as possible, layering and picking going 
on together. I layer into large 60's, and 
take them off as soon as roots begin to show- 
through the bottom, planting them out at 
once, even in this exceptionally hot time. I 
took the precaution to make holes with a 
dibber, and filled them with water, and also 
well watered the plants previous to planting, 
afterwards well watering them in, and they 
are now (August 4th) growing away freely. 

As I have never seen the system which I 
adopt described, I will give it for what it is 
worth. I plant in beds of three rows, only 
in the middle row each alternate plant is 
taken out for the convenience of layering. In 
the second year the middle row is taken out, 
leaving the rows 2 feet 6 inches apart, and 
they want it all, especially if it is a rainy 
time. The next bed is 3 feet apart, which 
gives ample room for the pathway, thus 
doing away with the necessity ol stepping 
amongst the fruit and runners. Stakes are 
driven in around the bed and Bean rods tied 
along, and nets put on and raised on the 
longest Bean roils. As showing the action of 
soils on different plants, I may say that 
Vicomtesse H. de Thury, lacking in quality 
with E. M., is our best-flavoured fruit here— 
in fact, in forty years I have spent here I 
never remember it being condemned before. 
After trying many sorts, I grow only 
Vicomtesse, Sir J. Paxton, a few of President 
and Monarch, the last the best traveller I 
know. H. Wells. 

Park Corner, Heckfield, Hants. 


Strawberries in autumn. 

It is to be regretted that we do not pay so 
much attention to the little alpine Straw¬ 
berry as is done in France; for in this 
country by growing the large-fruited kinds 
we get a glut for a time, and then during one 
of the hottest months of the year none at 
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ail. In many French gardens the large* 
iruited kinds are not grown at all, the object 
oeing to get plenty ot fruit from the middle 
of July onwards, and especially during 
August. i have often felt surprised that 
some of our market growers do not under¬ 
take the production ot Strawberries through 
tile late summer and autumn; they surely 
would lind a ready sale in London and in 
other large towns. I know of nothing more 
refreshing in the sultry month of August 
than these alpine Strawberries. A good deal 
has been written of late about Strawberries 
in autumn, and those who force Vicomtesse 
Hericart de Thury appear to be able to 
secure a second crop from it by planting it 
out in good soil ; but if seedlings of the alpine 
are raised in spring and planted out on 
good ground, they will bear abundantly from 
the middle of August onwards. One-year- 
old plants bloom at the same time as the 
large-fruited kinds, and although they con¬ 
tinue to bear longer, they are in a measure 
exhausted by late summer. The Paris 
market growers go over a portion of their 
plants as soon as they come into bloom and 
cut off the flower-stalks, which throws them 
into fruit a month later, these being suc¬ 
ceeded by the young plants raised from seed 
.iu spring. In this way a good succession is 
maintained through the summer and autumn, 
and it is really surprising the quantity of 
this little Strawberry that is consumed 
throughout France in the warm season. In 
this country when bush fruits are over there 
is a void in the fruit supply, but which might 
be easily filled by means of this little alpine 
Strawberry. J. C. 


Raspberries. 

The crop now over, thoughts naturally 
turn towards the future, and in the removal 
of the old fruiting canes much depends. 
Left long in the confused Tnass of past and 
present growth, sun and air are rendered 
ineffective, and if the canes of the current 
year do not get well matured before leaf- 
fail, they are liuble to damage by severe 
frost in winter. Clearly, then, the necessity 
arises for immediate action, and once the 
dead and dying canes are cut out, proceed 
at once to tie in the new ones to the stakes 
or wires provided lor that purpose. In 
dealing with healthy beds there is a super¬ 
fluous extent of summer growth, unless, of 
course, this has been reduced at intervals 
during tlie summer, which is a very desirable 
practice, though one not always followed 
with the zeal it deserves. The suckers 
removed and others tied in their places 
render it more easy then to clear the ground 
of weeds, perennial or annual, and if the 
ground is in any sense poor, an application 
of some kind of available manure would be 
beneficial. If lines are in anticipation, these 
may be provided to some extent from the 
sucker growth, which so freely springs up 
between tiie rows of healthy plantations 
Poor, stunted, starved-looking Raspberries 
never pay for the land they occupy. It would 
be more economical to root them out and 
replant with new stock. The fear is enter¬ 
tained that in tlieir disturbance a future 
crop is lost, but the existing fruit supply is 
sometimes so light that no real justifica¬ 
tion can be found for their retention. It 
can scarcely be credited by the amateur 
grower, nor. indeed, by many working gar¬ 
deners. what an improvement mav be effected 
by a change of soil and site. The crop mav 
easily he doubled or trebled in the space of 
two years. The first year after planting no 
one would expect a crop, because the canes 
must in all cases be cut down to within a 
foet of the soil, in order that almost the 
whole of the root force may be concentrated 
on tlie production of a summer growth, which 
should hear tlie following year. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A London Garden. 

A suburban garden in Blake Road, one Golden Privet, and Abutilon Thomsoni. 
■of the side-streets leading out of the Harwood The top tier is filled with Begonia 
Road, Fulham, and within three minutes’ atropurpurea, Ivy-leaf Pelargonium, An- 
walk of the Walham Green Station (District thericum variegatum, Coleus, edged with 
Railway), at- present is one of the Lobelia, Sweet Alyssum, and Pyre- 
prettiest gardens in any part of London. It thrum, Creeping Jenny hanging over, 
is now a mass of bloom, notwithstanding the The cup in the centre, presented by the 
■dry, hot summer we are having, and which in Fulham Horticultural Society for the 
many places has completely burnt up the best-kept garden in the borough of Fulham, 


sense. Nevertheless, the conditions were 
sufficently torrid to give July, 1921, a special 
place in the annals of British weather, and to 
make it a month and year in history to refer 
to when questions of intense and persistent 
heat are discussed. In spite of weather 
saints, such as St. Swithin and St. Margaret, 
whom tradition credits with malevolent influ¬ 
ence on July weather, the month is usually 
a dry one, and a mean temperature of 64 deg. 
indicates it to be a hot one. On one day only 
during the month (the 14th) did the maxi¬ 
mum reading go as low as the average maxi¬ 
mum of 74 deg., while on two days, the 10th 
and 11th, the Greenwich shade maximum regis¬ 
tered 93 and 94 deg. respectively, recalling 



A Londcn garden. 


plants. Mr. Ansill, who takes a great pride 
in his garden, is never happier than when 
amongst his flowers. The garden is 30 feet 
bv 16 feet, with brick walls covered with 
Irish Ivy on each side to separate it from 
his neighbours. The centre is a grass lawn 
18 feet by 6 feet 6 inches, in good condition 
■considering the dry weather. It is used as 
a putting green, having a 60 size flower-pot 
inserted 1 foot from each end ; this gives a 
great amount of pleasure during the summer 
evenings after the garden work is finished. 
At the sides there is a border 2 feet wide and 
concrete walks 2 feet 6 inches wide between 
the border and the grass lawn, edged with 
ornamental tiles to keep it neat and tidy. 
The accompanying illustration depicts three 
arches covered with Irish Ivy ; the right-hand 
comer shows Ivy with beautifully fresh 
foliage, which forms a screen for garden tools 
and other requisites, also a Vegetable 
Marrow growing in a pot bearing one strong 
Marrow. On the left leading to the house 
Mr. Ansill has designed an Italian seat to 
hold three persons, and overhead an archway 
is formed with a vine bearing twenty-eight 
bunches of fair-size Grapes. Beneath the 
arches there is a raised rockery bed filled as 
a background- with Indian Com, Fuchsias, 


was won three years in succession. In each 
corner is a three-tier rockery planted with 
Ferns and other rockwork plants, with a back¬ 
ground of Forsythia, which flowers beauti¬ 
fully in the spring. The borders are well 
furnished with such plants at the back as 
Tomatoes well fruited, Sweet Peas, Nicotiana 
aflinis; in front, Pelargoniums, Begonia atro¬ 
purpurea, Violas, mauve, white, and yellow, 
edged with Lobelia, Sweet Alyssum, and 
Pyrethrum. Altogether over two dozen 
varieties of flowers are used. Mr. Ansell 
has been awarded by the Fulham Horticul¬ 
tural Society four challenge cups for his 
garden and window-boxes, and five bronze 
Royal Horticultural Society medals for his 
exhibits. He does all the work of the garden 
himself. Every season he cuts all the leaves 
from his Ivy, so in the spring he procures 
fresh green foliage, which gives the garden a 
pleasant appearance. H. J. 

Weather Notes. 

The rain which occurred locally and in 
short spells during the last days of the month 
of July served to break the drought, and, 
indeed, prevented the setting up of an absolute 
drought record in the strict meteorological 


the weather of July, 1911, in the south of 
England. Temperatures round about 80 deg., 
with high night readings, were of frequent 
occurrence, and even during the latter days 
of the month, when local showers became 
general, the day readings fluctuated between 
74 and 80 deg. Following upon the excep¬ 
tional dryness of the preceding five months, 
which was most marked in the Midlands and 
the South of England, and comparable to 
1887, the driest year known to have occurred 
in the British Isles, the comparative lack of 
rain in July has created a widespread de¬ 
ficiency which has now reached serious pro¬ 
portions. It is in its contribution to the 
general shortage of rain since the 
beginning of February, and not so much 
in the position it occupies in relation 
to periods of strict technical drought, that 
July must lie considered. July seldom fails 
to provide less than 2 inches of rain, the 
average being rather under 25 inches on 
thirteen days. 

While our meteorological recorders have 
been casting about among the statistics of the 
last fifty or sixty years for seasons with which 
to compare the present one, we have only to 
turn to White’s “ Selborne ” for an account 
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of the years 1781 and 1783 and note how well 
it describes our experiences of 1921. These 
two summers, the Hampshire parson- 
naturalist tells us in Letter 64, were “ un¬ 
usually hot and dry.” The temperature rose 
as high as 83 and 84 deg. “ in the hot villages 
round London,” and although he writes that 
80 deg. was hardly ever exceeded at Selborne, 
“ in the former of these years my peach and 
nectarine-trees suffered so much from the heat 
that the rind of the bodies was scalded and 
came off; since which the trees have been in 
a decaying state.” “ During the summer 
also,” he observes (after giving a hint to 
gardeners to shelter the wall-trees with mats 
or boards), “ my apples were coddled, as it 
were, on the trees, so that they had no quick¬ 
ness of flavour and would not keep in the 
winter.” Concerning the sultry season of 
1783, he mentions that “ honey-dews were so 
frequent as to deface and destroy the beauties 
of my garden.” How similar to 1921 these two 
foregoing references are ! Another description 
of 1783 conditions fits the present case admir¬ 
ably : “ The great pests of a garden are wasps, 
which destroy all the finer fruits just as they 
are coming into perfection.” Flies and 
wasps are this year a great pest, the latter 
particularly where there are plums about. 
Not only does this plague of the fruit planta¬ 
tion do injury to the fruit by boring into it, 
but its presence is a source ol danger to the 
human consumer. There is nothing more 
dangerous than to attempt to swallow a wasp, 
a sting at the back of the mouth often 
resulting in the stopping of breathing. Yet 
we see in the daily Press letters from well- 
meaning but misguided persons putting in a 
plea for the Wasp ! 


Lilium giganteum. 

This, figured on page 499, is a noble Lily 
of huge growth and quite distinct, as regards 
appearance from any other ol the family. 
The bulb is large and conical, and develops 
spreading tufts of handsome, heart shaped 
leaves. The flower stems, which reach a 
height of from 6 feet to 10 feet, are ter¬ 
minated by a huge raceme, 1 foot to 2 feet 
in length, of about a dozen long, nodding, 
fragrant flowers, which are white and tinged 
with purple on the inside. It does best in a 
sheltered position where there is an under¬ 
growth of thin shrubs to protect the stems in 
spring. The soil must be deep and well 
drained, and should consist of sandy peat or 
leaf-mould to which have been added some 
rich loam and plenty of well-rotted manure. 
At Wislev this noble Lily is quite at home, 
and throws up in plenty its flowering shafts 
annually. After flowering and maturing the 
seeds the old hulb perishes, the plant being 
increased by offsets, which flower a year or 
two afterwards, according to their strength. 
The seeds should be sown when ripe. Seed¬ 
lings take about eight years before they 
flower, and should be put into their per¬ 
manent quarters when about half-grown. 
The planting of fully-grown bulbs is a 
mistake, and should never be attempted. 

Alstrcemerias, 

The Peruvian Lily is not now so commonly 
met with as was at one time the case, and 
now and then, in some gardens in which it 
is found, it is not. an entire success. In such 
cases it will generally be found that the 
plant is grown in unsuitable soil. Alstrte- 
merias delight in a warm, sunny border, but 
even in such, good drainage is needful. The 
tubers should be planted at a depth of not 
less than 6 inches beneath the surface, and 
while they are, generally speaking, hardy 
enough, it is advisable to afford them a little 
protection during winter for a season or two 
until the colonies are thoroughly established. 
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In a season such as this occasional drench- 
ings of water will be relished. 1 have found 
A. aurantica become, in a way, a pest owing 
to the way in which it increases and invades 
the stools of other plants in the border in 
which it is grown. Much the same thing 
happens here with Montbretias and with 
Achillea ptarmica—the Pearl. IV. McG. 


Statice Suworowi. 

This annual Statice is a pretty and very- 
interesting plant for grouping in the fore¬ 
ground of borders, or for growing in pots. 
The colour of its distinct flowers is perhaps 
best described as bright rose, their elegant 
character rendering them most desirable for 
indoor decoration. This charming plant is 
quite hardy. E. M. 


The Blue Crocus (Crocus 
speciosus). 

This should-be in every garden where the 
bulbous flowers of autumn are in request. 
It is quite hardy, and blooms freely and 
regularly. It is not so late as some of the 
other auturpnal species. Oorms should lie 
purchased early and planted as soon as 
possible if the best results are to be secured 
this season. Plant from 1 inch to 2 inches 
deep. 


Sternbergia lutea. 

This is a shy bloomer in most places when 
established. In fact, in many gardens, 
except in the first season after planting, it 
often fails to flower. Undoubtedly the best 
form is that known as S. lutea angustifolia, 
which should be planted in a dry soil at the 
foot of a sunny wall if possible, and with 
some old lime rubbish in the compost. 

S. Ar.nott. 


Lifting Narcissi. 

The abnormally dry season that has been 
experienced will have ripened the Narcissi 
long ago, and those who are conversant with 
the production of bulbs for sale will hv this 
time have lifted most of the stock that is to 
come out of the land this season. There are 
sure to be some, however, who are new- to 
the work, and it is these we wish to help. 
Therefore, all who have yet bulbs to lift must 
set about the work as quickly as possible. 

During the forcing season we have had 
quite a number of bulbs sent to us from men 
who have bought such for forcing, only to 
find that after months of waiting, the bulbs, 
though remaining firm for the most part, 
refused to make any root at all, or if any at 
all, not sufficient to enable them to throw up 
leaves and a flower-spike. The person who 
sold the bulbs was at fault. He had left 
them in the land until they had made new 
roots, and then when the bulbs were taken 
up all the new roots were dried and cleaned 
off, and the bulbs, although sound, were use¬ 
less for forcing. In normal times the Nar¬ 
cissus family begins to put forth its new roots 
often before the old foliage has all ripened 
off. This year, owing to the dryness of the 
soil, it may be that this has not yet begun. 
If these bulbs are left in the soil until a 
heavy rain falls, the roots, owing to the ripe 
state of the bulbs and the heat of the land, 
will push at a great pare, and every inch of 
root that is made by them will be just so 
much off the value of the bulbs. 

All bulbs, after being left on the land to 
dry a bit, should at once be put into boxes, 
similar to those used for Potato chitting, 
and be stored one on top of the other in an 
open shed. In this way they will be kept 
dry and have a free circulation of air 
through them. 


It must always be remembered that Nar¬ 
cissus bulbs make roots very early, and so 
should never remain out of the soil longer 
than is absolutely necessary for trade pur¬ 
poses. It will often happen that bulbs that 
have been grown for the production of cut 
bloom will come out with a very long neck. 
All such that it is desired to dispose of 
should be set thickly on the surface of well- 
prepared land in beds of about 6 feet wide, 
with an 18-inch alley between. About 
2£ inches of the fine soil from the alleys 
should be placed over the bulbs, and except 
for weeding, these bulbs will need no other 
attention. By the end of the next growing 
season it will be found that the bulbs come 
out with a short, firm neck, such as is desired 
in a good bulb for general trade purposes. 


Geranium pratense varieties. 

The type of this well-known Cranesbill is 
very beautiful, having elegant flowers of a soft 
blue colour, and always looking refined and 
pretty in the herbaceous border. It has the 
merit, too, of being one of the easiest plants 
to grow in any ordinary soil. There are 
several varieties. The pure white form is 
well known, and there are forms with varie¬ 
gated flowers, partly blue and partly white, 
which are more curious than pretty. There 
are also some nice pink forms, which are very 
pleasing, and there is a variety with creamy- 
coloured flowers, the veins of the petals being 
distinctly marked in a darker tint, which 
gives a charming effect. G. pratense is easily 
increased from seeds, and there is always 
an interesting element of uncertainty as to 
how the seedlings will turn out. It can also 
be increased by cuttings taken with a small 
portion of the root stock. These root 
readily. _ N. I.. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Weed on Lawn. 

I enclose a sample of a weed which has 
come in my tennis court laid down last year. 
To try to get rid of it I have used a solution 
of sulphate of ammonia (1£ cwt, to 
60 gallons), and though other weeds seem to 
be killed, this one, the name of which I do 
not know, was only browned, and came up 
again as fresh as ever. Will you please 
answer in Gardening Illustrated, to which 
I have been a subscriber for years, and tell 
me what you recommend to get rid of this 
pest? Annie C. 

[The plant you enclose is the creeping 
Crowfoot (Ranunculus repens). As your 
lawn was only laid down last year it was no 
doubt introduced with the turf, and we do 
not kn'ow of any lawn sand or chemical which 
would successfully destroy this vigorous plant 
without burning up your grass as well. The 
only way to get rid of this pest is by hand- 
weeding, which should be commenced at once 
before the plants have time to shed their 
seed, which, we see, is nearing ripeness on 
the plants you sent. A good way is to set 
out two garden lines about a yard apart, 
starting at one end and clearing out every 
plant between the lines. When one strip iR 
finished, move on the first line a yard tievond 
the second one and clear the strip thus marked 
out and continue right across the lawn in 
this fashion. Burn all the weeds as soon as 
dry enough, and so ensure destruction of 
plants and seeds. A good dressing with some 
reliable fertiliser to encourage free and strong 
growth of your grass should go far to im¬ 
prove your lawn, and it would be well to 
carefully look over the lawn again next spring 
and remove any seedlings of Crowfoot that 
may have sprung up or small plants thak 
escaped in the first weeding. Remember 
always that a well-treated lawn helps itself 
in keeping down weeds. It is the poor, 
starved lawn that is difficult to keep clean. 1 
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Campanula fenestrellata. 

A Croatian form of the Italian C. gar- 
ganica, this dwarf and free-flowering gem is 
more often found in gardens under the name 
of C. g. compacta, which is certainly descrip¬ 
tive even if wrong, or still more frequently 
as C. garganica var. Erinus, which is abso¬ 
lutely erroneous. There is a Campanula 
Erinus, an annual, probably not in cultiva¬ 
tion, to which this name applies, whilst the 
plant under notice is a good perennial. It 
does best in sunny positions, well drained, 
and preferably, although by no means neces¬ 
sarily, in soil containing lime. I never saw 
it finer than in a Surrey garden on thin, poor 
soil with chalk only 3 inches below the 
surface. Small plants put out in the autumn 
grow freely next spring, making tufts from 
9 inches to a foot across by June, and covered 


with pale-blue, white-eyed flowers to such an 
extent that scarcely a leaf was visible. They 
continued to flower for nearly two months. 
A short time ago I again visited this garden, 
and found the plants still there. They had 
survived the neglect of the war years, and, 
nine years old, were nearly as good as the first 
year after planting, which fact should highly 
recommend this good little plant to all lovers 
of rock gardens and their inhabitants. 

W. E. Th. 1. 


The double Sand Pink (Tunica 
Saxifraga fl. pi.). 

I am not, as a rule, very fond of double 
flowers, but there is this advantage about 
them that they last longer than the single 
forms. This double Tunica, however, is 
really very pretty, and well worth growing 
in the rock garden. There is something very 
light and graceful about the Tunicas which 
imparts a great charm to them, though they 
are by no means showy plants. They have 
a long season of flowering, and are great 
favourites of mine. N. L. 


^thionema iberideum. 

Of the Lebanon Candytufts, as the 
-Ethionemas are sometimes called, JE. iberi¬ 
deum is one of the prettiest, although not one 


of the showiest. It is a dwarf species with 
nice leaves and good heads of white flowers. 
It has been in cultivation sufficiently long 
to enable us to understand what it requires 
and its comparative hardiness. Like most of 
its allies, it should have a warm bank or bit 
of rockery, a deep, dry soil, and plenty of 
sun in its growing season. Old plants should 
not be kept too long, young, vigorous ones 
standing our winters much better than the 
old. S. Arnott. 


Three new Primulas. 

Can you advise me as to the correct treat¬ 
ment of Primula Wardii, P. Giraldiana, and 
P. Limnoica, obtained through the late Mr. 
Farrer’s Plant Club ? I have had them grow¬ 
ing in a fairly damp but very sunny border 


composed of leaf-mould, peat, gravel pit 
screenings, and broken sandstone. P. Wardii 
flowered last year and made good growth, but 
early this spring I saw what I took to be 
the mid-ribs of the old decayed leaves stick¬ 
ing up all round, but found they were the 
roots, which were all reflexed and coming 
right out of the ground. I replanted the 
crowns, but the drought finished them off in 
spite of watering. I do not think I started 
to water soon enough. P. Giraldiana also 
flowered and made luxuriant growth last 
year, but this year, just when it was showing 
the flower spikes, the roots began to rot off, 
and now the whole plant has gone. I 
received P. Limnoica (P. denticulata group) 
this spring, and it flowered. It then formed 
tiny offsets all round, and also commenced 
to rot off at the roots. I have potted up the 
little crowns to try and save them, but they 
have no roots, although still alive in the 
centre. It is just possible the border was 
allowed to get a little dry at the beginning 
of the drought, but since then it has always 
been kept moist. A small clump of P. rosea 
has increased to 6 inches diameter, and P. 
helodoxa grows like a cabbage, and they are 
only a few inches from the above three plants. 
P. Wardii and P. Limnoica are such lovely 
plants, I should like to succeed with them. 
P. Giraldiana does not seem to be so showy, 
if last year’s flower spikes (the first) were 
typical. H. W. Daltry. 


Angraecum Sanderianum. 

The genus Angrsecum contains a number 
of highly ornamental species, and the subject 
of the present note must be placed in that, 
category. It is a native of the Comoro 
Islands, where it was found by M. Leon 
Humblot and sent to Messrs. Sander, of 
St. Albans, after whom it is named. It first 
flowered in this country in 1888. The pure 
white flowers are borne in long, pendulous 
racemes, while the height of the plant is about 
12 inches. A. Sanderianum, being of dwarf 
habit, is well adapted for growing near the 
roof. Small pans or teak-wood baskets are 
most suitable, and they should be filled to 
one-half of their depth with broken potsherds. 

A suitable rooting medium consists of Osmunda 
fibre and chopped Sphagnum-moss in equal 
parts, to which are added a few pieces of 
charcoal as the repotting proceeds. The 
early spring is the usual time for repotting, 
but this can be done at other seasons if the 
material becomes sour. The Sphagnum-moss, 
often makes considerable progress in a warm, 
moist house, so it will be necessary at times 
to cut it away, or the plant will be choked, 
while in winter it would hold too much 
moisture, and thereby cause the roots to 
decay. The plants are kept more or less 
moist throughout the year. B. 

Native Orchids. 

Although in point of size and brilliancy 
of colour they may be inferior to many exotic 
species, they surpass quite as many in real 
beauty, and if their cultivation were taken 
up in earnest they would soon become popu¬ 
lar. In point of variety ■ they compare 
favourably even with Cattleyas or Odonto- 
glossums. Of Orchis maculata alone from 
twenty to thirty varieties may be found in a 
walk across a common where they grow wild, 
each possessing sufficient distinction to- 
ensure its having a name did it but belong 
to one of the popular classes of exotic 
Orchids. That wild Orphids have the 
character of being difficult to grow for a 
number of years is almost as well known as 
the plants themselves; still, we need not. 
despair on that account ; if they will not 
grow in pots, let us look round and see where- 
they will grow. They are usually to be- 
found on open commons, fully exposed to the 
sun, but they will grow quite as strongly 
under the shade of trees. The soil is almost 
always moist and at times very wet, 
of a fine fibrous character—sometimes with 
a' lot of sand mixed with it. at other times 
decayed vegetable matter almost resembling 
peat or bog earth. The tuberous roots do- 
not go deep in this compost, but around the 
stem for several inches Grass and Moss 
grow closely, thus protecting the roots from- 
the drying influence of sun and wind. Many 
gardeners could easily find such a place in- 
pleasure grounds where the Grass is allowed 
to grow wild. In wild gardens, with scarcely 
any trouble, many Orchises would flourish 
quite as well as in their native homes. In 
small villa gardens a spot could be found 
even in borders for them, where they could 
be given a thin mulching of Cocoa fibre 
refuse. They may also be grown well in 
pots if the surface of the soil is covered with 
Moss, and the pots plunged so that the sun 
does not shine upon their sides. They must 
never suffer from want of water, even when- 
at rest, if they have such a period, which is 
very short. _ 

All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, “ Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., antfi 
not to individuals. 
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Flower Garden. 

iFine-foliaged pot plants. 

I cannot leave the subject of pot plants 
without a reference to a magnificent quartette 
■of fine-foliaged pot plants, which are exceed¬ 
ingly well known, but not always understood. 



Fatsia Sieboldi, 


They are:—1, Aspidistra lurida ; 2, Fatsia 
‘(Aralia) Sieboldi; 3, Asparagus plumosus; 
4, Grevillea robusta. 

Aspidistra lurida. — Strangely enough, 
opinions concerning this are sharply 
■divided, not as to details of culture, 
nor yet as to the general utility, but 
as to whether it has any claim to beauty. 
But need such a question as that be dis¬ 
cussed? What may appear ugly to the eyes 
of some may be the acme of perfection to the 
eyes of others, and in this instance the great 



Asparagus plumosus. 


majority of people are agreed as to its 
acceptability and desirableness, judging by 
the great number of plants about us and the 
care taken of them. Not that we yield the 
point. Lives there any other plant which, in 
its place, is more restful and pleasing to the 
eye ? Is it not such a constant and ever- 
readv plant that spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter it is ever in high plumage ? In 
the summer its mass of bright-green leaves is 
cool and refreshing to look at; in the winter 
it will clothe any dull corner with living 
warmth. There are prettier plants, granted, 
hut most of our “ pretty ” plants are 
seasonal, fugitive, evanescent—here this 
week, gone the next; but this plant is per¬ 


petual. It asks for no special aspect, no 
special care, but will thrive anywhere, and 
demand only that it shall be kept clean and 
moist and be repotted about every two years. 
If I were called upon to defend the 
Aspidistra against its detractors there would 
lie small need for special pleading, for nine- 
tenths of the jury are strongly in its favour 
and have it, always about them ; the other 
one-tenth I can leave to thoroughly enjoy 
their own opinions. To keep it in good 
health and condition it should be potted very 
firinlv in fibrous loam, leaf-soil, and sand, 
two-thirds being loam, but not clay loam. 
Water should only be given when the plant 
needs it—that is, when a sharp rap with the 
knuckle makes the pot ring. The foliage 
should be syringed daily if in a greenhouse. 



or washed once a week with clean water if 
kept in a room. It must not be kept stand¬ 
ing in a saucer containing water, for in that 
way lie stagnation and sourness, which is 
just other words lor “ poison.” Next comes 
the 

Fatsia Sieboldi. —I do wish that people 
would not call this the Castor Oil plant, 
because it is nothing of the sort. It has no 
affinity whatever with it. True, the leaf is 
the same shape, the growth not altogether 
unlike, but there the resemblance ceases. No 
two names could well be different—Aralia, 
Ricinus—the latter being the true Castor Oil 
plant. You will see by the illustration that 
the Aralia is a bold, upstanding, and hot 
inelegant plant. It is quite capable of 
standing alone, a real ornament on any table, 
and seems to offer an open, welcoming hand 
in every direction. But why is it we so 
seldom see it to perfection, except in pictures? 
Why do its bottom leaves nearly always 
fall off and leave an ever-lengthening bare 
pole of a stem ? It is quite prepared to 
remain fully' clothed and as perfect as the 
illustration if you see that it is not 
allowed to lack nourishment—that is, pot 
room, good soil, and water. It is rather a 
gross feeder, therefore the roots must not get 
pot-bound, the soil must not become 
exhausted, and it must never get too dry. 
If it shows signs of shortage sprinkle a tea¬ 
spoonful of Clay’s or some other suitable 
manure on the soil, and water it in. Repot 
once every year into good, sandy loam and 
manure, three parts to one, and pot firmly. 
Let light, moisture, and cleanliness be the 
rule, and it will revel in your kindness. 


Asparagus plumosus is our next subject, 
and this plant always is, and. must remain, 
a first favourite because of its value and uses 
as cut foliage. Its own innate prettiness, 
about which there can be no dispute, is the 
complete antithesis to the Aspidistra. Its 
Fern-like foliage is so light and refined, its 
shade of green is so soft and bright, that 
there is nothing else with which you can 
compare it outside its own varieties. Many 
people grow this as a window plant, but I 
cannot bring myself to strongly recommend 
it for that purpose. Its rightful place is in 



Fig. 1. An unsuitable stock. 


the greenhouse, or in a corridor, where it 
can get plenty of light and air. Given these, 
it is comparatively easy to grow, and gives 
but a minimum of trouble when once it 
liecomes an established plant. It is by no 
means happy when exposed to a. low tempera¬ 
ture, and, though it would take a lot of 
cold to kill it outright, it would soon become 
unhealthy. Its beauty is dependent upon its 
health, and when it loses that it is best to 
throw it away unless it can be put into a 
hot-house to throw up new growths. A usual 
compost in which to grew it is made up of 
loam, leaf-soil, and sand, but I have a 
preference for half loam and half sandy 
peat, which I ram very tightly into the pots. 
We now come to 



Fig. 2. A vigorous stock and healthy scion. 


Grevillea robusta, the last of this popular 
quartette. It is known by some as the 
‘‘Silky Oak cf Australia”—a name which 
has the merit of telling you where its home 
is. Numbers of people grow it who are 
totally ignorant of its name, and I think this 
a pity, "because one of the great interests 
attaching to plants is their names. To grow 
and be fond of plants without knowing their 
names is to me almost as bad ns being 
attached to friends whose names are un¬ 
known. Another point about the illustra- 
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tion, it gives it splendid idea of its feathery 
lightness and its uncommon beauty, or, if it 
dees not, then I cannot hope that words of 
mine can. It is so different from the 
Aspidistra, the Afalia, and Asparagus, but 



Fij. 3 is a sketch from memor> of a Jot of 
Bramley's dwarf trees on the French Paradise 
Stock, that apple bein* too vigorous for the stock. 


it goes so beautifully with them, and is, 
indeed, their complement. It is a plant 
which loves the light and plenty of it. * If 
used for table decoration or fjr the room it 
should never be kept in ior more than 
twenty-four hours at a stretch, but be 
changed by others. More quickly than the 
Aralia it will shed its feathers and become 
leggy. It will do this if away from the light 
too long, or if it is either too wet or too 
dry, and the only way to keep it up to 
“ top hole ” is to keep it healthy. When 
potting this plant use the same "Compost as 
recommended for the Asparagus, and if you 
use leaf-soil with the loam add a tiny lot 
of sifted mortar rubbish. Well crock the 
pots, for ample drainage is a necessity. 


Fruit Culture. 

Local conditions, such as soil, water, alti¬ 
tude, and shelter, will affect the constitution 



Fij. 4.—A bad tree. Fig. 5.— A goed tree. 


and behaviour of fruit-trees. Then the stock 
upon which an Apple, Pea^ Plum, Peach, 
or Apricot is grafted or budded exercises an 
influence, for better or worse, upon the tree. 
In Fig. 1 we have a scion incapable of utilis¬ 
ing the sap supplied by such stock, and 
therefore never becoming a perfectly healthy 
tree. Fig. 2 shows a vigorous stock and a 
healthy scion, which in two or three years 
will use all the sap the roots supply ; but 
for a short time the strong stock will itself 
produce strong shoots at, probably, the points 
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hiarked x and x ; and the wise fruit-grower 
will humour these growths and keep Miem 
in a subordinate condition to the growth of 
the scion. Of course, such a stock would be 
capable of supporting two—possibly three— 
scions, but perhaps two scions of the same 
variety may not be available. Certainly it 
is not a good thing to graft two or three 
different varieties on the same stock, unless 
the varieties be equally vigorous, because the 
stronger variety will take the larger share 
of the sap and give rise to an unbalanced 
tree. In Fig. 3 we have a naturally vigorous 
variety of Apple, Bramley’s Seedling, grafted 
on the French Paradise, which the late Dr. 
Hogg described as of “a dwarf, miniature 
growth,” hence the abnormal swelling at the 
top of the stock at or near the ground-level, 
the constricted stem of the stock being in¬ 
capable of absorbing the new material while 
it was in the fluid state. A large number— 
the majority—of thirty trees planted in 
February, 1908, for experimental purposes, 
are in a more or less similar -condition. 

The diagrams in a small degree show that 
between scion and stock there should exist 
a more or less close relationship. In other 
words, extremes of vigour between scion and 
stock should be avoided; consequently it is 



important that care be taken to obtain fruit- 
trees grafted or budded on suitable stocks, 
which will produce stem and branches of 
healthy and free growth, with bark clear of 
scabs, knots, and general roughness. 

Mutual unsuitability of stock and scion, 
and an imperfect or bad union between the 
two, almost surely result in unsatisfactory 
trees. So much is that the case that it is 
quite as necessary to purchase healthy and 
vigorous trees as it is to select the best kinds 
and varieties of those trees. Fig. 4 repre¬ 
sents a bad tree, and Fig. 5 represents a good 
tree. Fig. 4 is so bad that the reader may 
be excused if he thinks that such trees exist 
only in the imagination of the artist, but I 
have seen a number of such trees lately. On 
the one hand is a clean, straight stem full of 
unobstructed and straight sap channels; on 
the other hand, a crooked, knotty stem, corru¬ 
gated bark, and obstructed sap channels. 

J. U. 

Vegetable Garden. 

I am constrained to refer again this week 
to certain green vegetables, because, as things 
are now, there is going to be almost a 
famine of them this winter. Weeks have 
grown into months, and we are still waiting 
to put in plants. But the plan has to be 
altered. Instead of planting Brussels 
Sprouts, Early Broccoli, and Early Savoys, 
to cut from October till February, we have 
to plant later greens which will survive and 
carry on the later stages of growth in the 
early spring. Among these are the Sprouting 
and Late Broccolis, the Scotch or Curly Kale, 
and late Savoys, and, as long as it is not 
too late to put in these varieties, it becomes 
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almost a duty that those who have a spare- 
yard or two in their garden should fill it. 
Here is the Scotch Kale, a real wholesome, 
hearty kind of green, more appreciated North 
of the Tweed than it is down South. I think 
highly of it, and find it an economical green 
to grow, because after the head has furnished 



a dish the side buds grow as thickly up the 
stem as Brussels Sprouts and furnish another 
delicious dish. 

The Sprouting Broccoli —both the white 
and the purple—are deservedly popular, and, 
though it is too late to expect huge plants- 
with a peck of heads on each, there is yet 
time to plant and expect a decent crop. To 
equalise matters they may be planted closer 
together than with earlier planting, and this 
will help to make it satisfactory-. There a re 
certain Broccoli which do not mature till 
April and May, and it is these that it would 
lie well to plant immediately the rain comes, 
as it has come to many places. Broccoli of 
any variety are gross feeders, so it is useless 
to put them on starved soilr Indeed, as it is 
so late, extra encouragement to growth should 
be given ; the ground should be broken up. 
Pig manure should be dug in and not be 
stinted; water in dry weather should be 
given. Those who will do this will have the 
satisfaction cf sitting down day after day to 
a dainty dish when everybody else has to go 
without. Coleworts, not known one-half as 
they should he, and which have rosette heads 
of small cabbages, may also be planted, and 



Savoy. 


would probably be usable from Christmas 
onward. They may be planted now at about 
1 foot apart, but it is a vegetable not largely 
grown in most parts of the country, and there 
may be some difficulty in procuring plants. 

Planted now, 

Savoys will not attain quite full size, 
but still, large enough to be serviceable. 
These, too, may be planted more thickly than 
usual. If the winter should prove as mild 
as the last two, they will go on growing 
throughout, and will make fair-sized heads, 
though not very firm. Any prolonged lack 
of green vegetable is bound to have a 
deleterious effect upon the national health. 

F. J. F. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties. 

Fruit room. 

As this will soon be in request for the 
storing of Apples and Pears, a convenient 
opportunity should be seized to give it a 
thorough cleaning, so that when the time 
arrives for the taking in of the fruit, it shall 
be in a clean, wholesome state. The walls 
and ceilings should be limewashed and the 
shelves scrubbed with hot water and soft soap. 
After all is finished, throw windows and doors 
wide open for a few days for the air to pass 
through and dry up all moisture. 

Early Apples and Pears. 

These are best gathered and used as 
required from the trees, as, if stored for more 
than a few days, the Pears blet and the 
Apples become mealy. In the meantime keep 
a watch on advancing crops, and afford pro¬ 
tection from wasps and birds by taking all 
nests in the immediate vicinity of the garden 
in the case of wasps and in netting and shoot¬ 
ing in the case of birds. Relieve heavily 
laden trees of the early kinds of cooking 
Apples of part of the crop, which will admit 
of the remainder attaining a larger size. 
Although rain has been general, recently- 
planted trees still require looking after in the 
way of watering, as it will be some time 
before the soil becomes sufficiently moistened 
for the roots to benefit thereby. 

Dessert Chzrries. 

As soon as gathering of the later varieties 
ceases, look over and relieve the trees of all 
superfluous growths. Then, if insects have 
been troublesome, syringe the trees thor¬ 
oughly with an insecticide, and follow it up 
the next day with a good washing with hose 
or garden engine. 

Kitchen garden. 

Take advantage of the ground being moist 
to get all vacant ground planted with 
Brassieas generally, putting such as Savoys, 
Cauliflowers, early Broccoli. Coleworts, and 
Cabbage on plots which will be required for 
the production of early crops next season, so 
that they may come off and allow of the 
ground being prepared accordingly. Leeks 
should also be planted in quantity, and 
attend to the earthing of the earliest planted 
in trenches, and the same with regard to 
Celery. 

Flower garden. 

The change in weather conditions will now 
admit of more labour being devoted to the 
trimming and training of creepers on walls, 
pergolas, etc. ; also to the cutting out of use¬ 
less wood in Ramblers and Roses employed for 
the covering of arches and rustic buildings. 
Dahlias need staking out securely, while 
Michaelmas Daisies, Pyrethrum uliginosum, 
Golden Rods, and Chrysanthemums need 
looking round with a view to giving further 
ties where needed. Occupants of wall gardens 
have had a trying time during the drought, 
and now need a general look-over to relieve 
them of dead leaves, flowers, etc., and make 
all tidy. Lawns will soon recover, unless 
another period of drought sets in, and the 
mowing machines will soon be in requisition. 
So far. Zonal Pelargoniums have not made 
much growth, but preparation for their 
propagation should be made by getting boxes, 
etc., in readiness for use. The same remark 
applies to Lobelias and other soft-wooded 
subjects. It is always good policy to get 
propagating done in reasonable time, as the 
plants then winter so much better. 

A. W. 
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Midland Counties. 

Morello Cherries. 

The crop of Morello Cherries was very 
satisfactory. Pruning should be done as soon 
as the fruit has been gathered, and the 
method should be entirely different from that 
adopted for dessert varieties. Remove old 
wood that has fruited, unless it is required 
for furnishing the tree, and train in sufficient 
of the young shoots to cover the wall space. 
If the trees have been disbudded and the 
shoots trained moderately thinly, the new 
rowth will be firm and clean, such as may 
e expected to produce excellent fruit the 
following season. Do not interfere with the 
main branches, unless any have become un¬ 
healthy, when they should be cut out and the 
space furnished by training in young growth. 
The advantages of pruning at this time are 
that air and sunshine will afterwards reach 
all portions of the tree, thus assisting the 
young wood to ripen, and very little pruning 
will l>e necessary in wintbr. When the prun¬ 
ing is completed, wash the trees well by means 
of the hose-pipe or garden engine. 

Spinach. 

Continue to sow seed of the best varieties 
at frequent intervals on well-manured, 
deeply-dug ground in different parts of the 
garden. The ground should be broken down 
very finely and the surface thoroughly dressed 
with soot and burnt garden refuse, and the 
whole raked down to a very fine tilth before 
sowing the seed. 

Spring Cabbage. 

Ground should be got in readiness to receive 
plants of the earliest sowings of Cabbage. 
The soil should be enriched with good farm¬ 
yard manure and either trenched or dug 
deeply. This crop generally does remarkably 
well on land that has carried a crop of Onions. 
Plant the seedlings as thick again in the 
rows as is necessary to allow for failures. 

Winter Greens. 

Now that the drought has broken, there is 
much to be done in the vegetable garden. If 
the planting of these has not been completed, 
it should be done without further delay, and 
any failures in the principal batches should 
be made good. In cases where the plants have 
been placed in soil which has since become 
caked, such as between rows of Peas, the 
surface of the ground should be broken up 
with a fork to stimulate growth. 

Turnips 

may yet be sown for spring supplies. Sow in 
shallow drills made at 1 foot apart, and dust 
the young plants with wood ashes and soot 
in equal proportions as soon as they appear 
above the ground. If the soil is dry at the 
time of sowing, water the drills the night 
previous to sowing the seeds. Green Top, 
Red Globe, and Golden Ball are good varieties 
to stand the winter. 

General work. 

All exhausted crops should be removed and 
burnt. The ashes will provide excellent 
material for dressing the soil , later. The 
growing crops should be hoed as frequently 
as circumstances permit. The watering of 
crops must not be neglected, even should the 
weather continue showery. If obtainable, 
liquid manure should be given freely to such 
plants as Celery, Leeks, Runner Beans, 
French Beans, and Cauliflowers. 

F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Vegetable garden. 

Copious rains have fallen at last, and now 
that the soil has been thoroughly saturated, 
delayed plantings of winter vegetables have 
been rushed out. Any spare quarters from 
which early Peas and Potatoes have been 
cleared Can be filled with various subjects 
which mature reasonably quickly. Among 
these, Winter Spinach, Spinach Beet, 
Turnips, Lettuces, Coleworts, and Endive 
will be useful, while dwarf Savoys, such as 
Early Ulm, can be set out anywhere in vacant 
ground. Brussels Sprouts for late use have 
been put out, but as the season is now- 
advanced these are in the way of a specu¬ 
lation. The earlier Celery can now be given 
a slight earthing, assisting the process, if 
necessary, by paper collars, although I confess 
that I am no great believer in this practice. 
Should there have been in previous years any 
indication of Celery fly, it will be imperative 
that a sharp watch be kept for possible 
attacks. Dustings of dry soot are effective 
if an outbreak be taken in its early stages. 
Autumn-sown Onions can now be pulled and 
laid out to dry off. A portion of the Parsley 
bed should be cut over at the ground level 
to induce new growth, and a line of seed of 
the same herb should be sown. 

Cyclamens. 

Cjjd corms should now be shaken out cf 
their pots, most of the soil removed, and re¬ 
potting attended to. Good material is desir¬ 
able in the way of loam if Cyclamens are to 
be successful, and the addition of a little 
cow manure which has been well dried and 
broken down is useful in the compost. After 
repotting, if the plants can be placed upon 
a shelf in an unheated house, it will be to 
their advantage. Do not overwater until 
the new roots make a decided start. The 
fidiage will indicate when root growth is on 
the move, and the plants meantime may be 
lightly syringed every afternoon. 

Strawberries for forcing. 

Considering the price of fuel it is question¬ 
able whether there may lje much forcing of 
Strawberries. Those who are fortunately 
situated in respect of coal or of coke, will, 
however, be making their preparations. 
Royal Sovereign is, by common consent, the 
most popular Strawberry for this purpose, 
but the old Keen’s Seedling is yet, I think, 
worthy of attention. Sir Joseph Paxton and 
President even yet have adherents; but what¬ 
ever variety may be preferred, a good fibrous 
loam ought to form at least three-quarters of 
the compost, the remaining fourth consisting 
of a little sand, leaf-mould, a dusting of soot, 
and a small quantity of any good fertiliser. 
It is not really necessary to make the compost 
too rich, for stimulants can always be given 
at a later stage, but it is at the same lime 
highly advisable to make it sufficiently rich 
to keep the plants going in their early stages. 

Tomatoes. 

Those who have a vacant house to which 
heat can be applied at a later date may put 
out more Tomato plants, but except in cases 
where every convenience for these plants is 
at hand, planting after the middle of August 
is not recommenced. Tomatoes, to be success¬ 
ful, must have plenty of heat and plenty of 
light. While wholesale defoliation is depre¬ 
cated, the feaves can now fie shortened and 
any ripening foliage entirely removed. This 
allows of the access of the sun and materially 
hastens the ripening of the latest-set trusses 
Water rather sparingly. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Royal Horticultural Society, 
August 9th, 1921. 

The continued dry weather and the exodus 
out of London combined to make last Tues¬ 
day’s show what must certainly have been 
one of the smallest ever seen at Vincent 
Square. Gladioli were the most prominent 
feature and some very fine groups of these 
were staged by British and Continental 
growers. Carnations were exhibited by 
Messrs. Allwood Bros., who filled a wide 
table on one side with perpetual border 
varieties, and the other side with Allwoodii 
Pinks. Mr. Engelmann staged a superb lot 
of fine blooms in quaint old vases, making 
a fine show. Hoses were represented by a fine 
large group from the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, 
who included many roses of his own raising. 
K. of K., rich, crimson variety, single carmine, 
and Mermaid were very fine. Gladioli filling 
two long tables were staged by Messrs. Kel- 
way. Olive, pale yellow with dark-red 
blotches, was very telling ; somewhat deeper 
but similarly marked was Queen Mary, a 
good variety. Lady Cecil, white with pink 
pencilling, and Cattleya, closely suggesting 
that orchid in colouring, were attractive. 
Messrs. Bvders, of St. Albans, had staged a 
fine bank of these flowers, including Schwa- 
ben. Prince of Scarlets, Czar Peter. Princess. 
La Charniante, America, White Giant, and 
the deep maroon-red Empress of India, and 
Cosmos, an apricot primulinus hybrid, among 
them. Messrs. Hoppman and Sons, of Hille- 
gom. Holland, had beautiful spikes of White 
Giant, Loveliness, creamy buff. Master 
Weize, magenta, Lovefire. scarlet. Enchan¬ 
tress, pale mauve, Pink Perfection and 
Yellow Hammer. 

Messrs. Rich and Co., of Bath, staged a 
small group of herbaceous Phloxes inter¬ 
spersed with Gaillardias, Heleniums and 
C'rinums, and Mr. H. J. Jones repeated his 
previous exhibit of wonderfully fine Phloxes 
in baskets upon the ground. Dr. Vogel, 
mauve. Rijnstroom, Aegis, rich scarlet, and 
Jules Sandeau were outstandingly good. Mr. 
Frederick Wood, of Ashstead. staged a large 
collection of rock plants in which well-grown 
examples of Sedum predominated, but various 
Aaenas. Achilleas, Arenarias. Antennarias, 
and Linarias were also represented in front 
of a background of seasonable herbaceous 
flowers in vases. Mr. G. Reuthe, of Keston. 
was the largest exhibitor of hardy plants, 
staging a wonderful variety either as cut- 
flowers or growing in small pots. Linaria 
macedonica. Statice in variety. Liatris 
pyenostachya, Tamarix and Buddleias. were 
among the former and Abelia Engleriana. 
soft rose, rarely seen. Abelia grandiflora. 
Drvas lanata, Stokesia cyanea, both white 
and blue, Gentiana Frevniana and G. Lago- 
dechiana. Roseoea cautlioides, various Cam¬ 
panulas and some very bright forms of Erica 
cinerea were noteworthy among the latter. 

Finally, there were two small groups of 
Orchids by two trade growers. Messrs. J. 
and A. McBean. who showed fine examples 
of Odontioda Leeana. Cat.tleva Hardy- 
ana alba, C. Dowiaha, C. Lady Veitch. and 
Cochlioda Roezliana. Messrs. Sanders, of St. 
Albans, included in their exhibit good ex¬ 
amples of Vanda Kimballiana. Cypripediums. 
f’attleva Hardyana regal is and Lmlio-Cattleya 
Glory. 

Messrs Geo. Bunyard exhibited three bas¬ 
kets of their new apple. Maidstone Favourite ; 
a very pretty apple of roundish shape and 
fine colouring, only of medium size, hut very- 
attractive and said to be quite a good early- 
table kind. 
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LIST OF AWARDS. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

First-class Certificate. 

To La*lio-Cattleya Gol<len Glow, from Baron Bruno 
Schroder, The Dell, Englefield Green (Gr., Mr. J. E. Shill). 

Award of Merit. 

To Cattleya Falco, from Messrs. J. and A. McBean. 
Cooksbridge; Lielio-Cattleya Vivid, Iroin Messrs. Flory and 
Black, Slough. 

Medal. 

Silver Banksian.—T o Messrs. J. ac.d A. McBean; 
Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

To Gladiolus Byron L. Smith, from Major Churcher. 
Alverstoke; Gladiolus Qtopia, from Major Churcher; Mout- 
bretia Fochakoutas, from Mr. S. Morris. Norwich. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.—T o Messrs. Kelway and Son. 
Langport, for Gladioli; Mr. H. J. Jones. Lewisham, for 
l*hloxe3. 

Silver Banksian. —To Mr. G. Reuthe, Keaton, for 
hardy plants; Messrs. Hoppman and Sons, Holland, lor 
Gladioli; Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations; Mr. C. 
Englemann, Saffron Walden, for Carnations. 

Silver Flora.—T o Messrs. Ryder and Son, St. Albans, 
for Gladioli. 

Silver Grenfell.—T o Rev. J, H. Pemberton, Romford, 

for Roses. 

Bronze Flora. —-To Messrs. Rich and Co., Bath, for 
hardy plants. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

First-class Certificate. 

To Black Currant September Black, from Messrs. Daniels 
and Co.. Norwich. 


Conference on Dahlia 
Classification. 

In the opinion of many groyvers, the time 
has come to consider the classification of 
Dahlias, with a view to making clearly- 
defined classes to contain some of the newer 
Forms, and the Royal Horticultural Society 
has welcomed the suggestion that a conference 
should he held in connection with the trials 
now in progress at Wisley, yvhere about 250 
varieties, representing all forms of the 
flower, are noyv growing. The conference will 
take place at 3.15 p.m. on Wednesday, 
August 24th, in the laboratory at Wisley, and 
will he preceded by an inspection of the trials 
at 2 p.m. By fleet Station (L. and S. W. 
Railway), yvhere cars may he hired, is the 
nearest station to Wisley, and there is now 
a a hourly service of motor-buses running 
along the Portsmouth Road between Kingston 
and Guildford, passing within three minutes' 
walk of the Garden, which travellers on the 
main line may join at Esher. The Director 
of the R.H.S. Gardens at Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey, would be glad if these desiring to 
attend the conference would let him know, so 
that ample accommodation (or . the meeting 
may he arranged. 


Results of the Wisley Trials. 

The following awards have been made by the Council 
of the Ro\al Horticultural Society after trial at Wisley: — 

ANNUAL CANDYTUFT. 

Award of Merit. 

Tom Thumb White, sent by Messrs. Watkins and Simp¬ 
son. ami R. Veitch; Lilac and Delicate Pink, sent bv 
Messrs. Simpson; Rose Beauty and Rose Cardinal Improved, 
sent bv Messrs. Barr: Rose Cardinal, sent bv Messrs. 
Watkins and Simpson; Selected Crimson, sent by Messrs. 
Dobbie. 

ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1 Award of Merit. 

Snowball, sent by Messrs. Watkins and Simpson; Morn¬ 
ing Star, sent by Messrs. Toogood, Webb, Dobbie, Watkins 
and Simpson. Sydenham, and Barr; Star of the East, sent 
by Messrs. Dicks; Northern Star, sent by Messrs. Veitch, 
Webb, Barr, Watkins and Simpson, and Dobbie. 

SWEET PEAS. 

Award of Merit. 

Bertrand Deal Improved, sent by Messrs. Barr; Victory. 
»ent bv Messrs. Bees; I-'aney (too much like Victory), sent 
bv Messrs. Ireland and Hitchcock; Austin Frederick Im 
proved (similar to R. F. Felton), sent bv Mr. F. C. 
Woodcock; R. F. Felton, sent by Mr. Bolton and Messrs. 
Bees; Hawlmark Lavender, sent by Messrs. A. Dickson; 
Gladys, sent bv Messrs. E. W. King; Shamrock, sent by 
Messrs. Ireland and Hitchcock; Brocade, sent bv Messrs. 
R. Veitch; Afterglow, sent by Messrs. Barr; Mrs. Tom 
Jones, sent by Messrs. Barr and A. Dickson; Magic, sent 


by Messrs. Bees; Commander Godsal, sent by Messrs. Webb; 
Royal Purple Improved, sent by Messrs. Ireland and 
Hitchcock. 

CULINARY PEAS. MID-SEASON. 

Award of Merit. ’ 

Admiral Beatty, sent by Messrs. Toogood R. Veitch. 
Kelway, and Carter; 1920 Marrow, and Elephant, sent 
by Messrs. Carter; Alderman, sent by Messrs. Nutting; 
King George, sent by Messrs. Webb. 

Highly Commended. 

Eldorado, Wonder, and Beauty, sent by Mr. Unwin; 
Dwarf Monarch and Commonwealth, sent by Messrs. Carter; 
James Kelway, Union Jack, and Peacemaker, sent by Messrs. 
Kelway; The Commodore, sent by Messrs. R. Veitch; The 
Southwark, sent by Messrs. Cooper Taber; The Bell, sent 
by Mr. D. Bell; Northern Record, sent by Messrs. Dickson 
and Robinson; Duke of York, sent by Messrs. Cooper 
Taber; Jersey Hero, sent by Messrs, Nutting; Magnum 
Booum (purchased); The Clipper, sent by Messrs. Syden¬ 
ham and Kelway; Standard, sent by Messrs. Barr- King 
of Peas, sent by Messrs. Dickson and Robinson; Belvoir 
Castle, sent by Mr. W. J. Earl; Alderman, sent by Messrs. 
Toogood; Reliance Marrowfat, sent by Messrs. Webb; 
Premier, sent by Mr. Bell. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Award of Merit. 

Laxton's King George V.. sent by Messrs. Laxton, Pear¬ 
son, and Cousena; Tuckawood Early (Early Evem) (for 
earlineas), sent by Messrs. Cousens and Scarlett; Interna¬ 
tional, sent by Messrs. Pearson, Cousens. and Laxton; 
Laxtonian, sent by Messrs. Pearson. Cousens, and Laxton; 
Sir Joseph Paxton, sent by Messrs. Cousens and Laxton; 
Sir Douglas Haig, sent by Messrs. Laxton. 

Highly Commended. 

Bedford Champion, sent by Mr. Cousens; Bountiful, sent 
by Messrs. Laxton; The Queen, sent by Messrs. Laxton 
and Pearson; Sturton Cross, sent by Messrs. Cousens and 
White; The Duke, sent by Messrs. Laxton and Cousens; 
Rival, sent by Messrs. Laxton; Laxton’s Latest, sent bv 
Messrs. Laxton, Cousena, and Pearson; Progress, sent bv 
Messrs. Laxton and Cousens; Louis Gauthier, sent by 
Messrs. Pearson. 

BLACK CURRANTS. 

Award of Merit. 

Hatton Black, sent by Mr. H. Jones, Shrewsbury. 

Highly Commended. 

Long Bunch, sent by Mr. G. Trinder, Fleet, Hants. 

The Kingsbridge, Salcombe and 
District Horticultural Society. 

Held their first show since 1913 at Woodcot, 
Salcombe, on the 4th inst. Weather conditions 
were dreadful, as it rained the whole time. 
Mr. Mcllwraith (gardener, Mr. Murch) had 
not only a line display of Begonias, but also 
swept the board with vegetables, and again 
won the Challenge Cup. There was a fine 
collection of Apples, though on the small side, 
Plums and Tomatoes very good ; autumn-sown 
Onions and Potatoes were well above the 
average. Unfortunately, none of the 
Potatoes and very few of the Apples were 
named. IF we might make a suggestion, it 
would be an excellent thing in luture to make 
each exhibitor write the correct name of his 
exhibit distinctly on a card for the benefit of 
those that are interested. Mrs. Vereker, oF 
Sharpitor (gardener, Mr. J. W. Hannaford), 
had a very artistically arranged collection of 
rare flowering shrubs grown in the open ; 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia, Solanum aviculare 
and S. jasminoides, Rhyncospermum jas- 
minoides, Cassia corymbosa, Pomengranate, 
Lonicera Hildebrandti, Romneya Coulteri, 
Indigofera Gerardiana, Oestrum elegans, 
Plumbago Larpentie, Abelia rupestris, 
Tecoma jasminoides, Mandevilla suaveolens, 
Solly a heterophylla, and S. Drummondi. 
etc. Table decorations were very pretty and 
tasteful, but the arrangement of cut flowers 
was unimportant. Amongst professionals, 
Mr. Harwood, Kingsbridge Nurseries, showed 
a fine collection of Phlox and herbaceous 
plants. Mr. Bright, Kingsbridge, had a tine 
collection of Peaches, Melons, and preserves. 


White Fly. 

Can any of your readers tell me us an old 
subscriber to Gardening Illustrated how to 
get rid of white fly ? My greenhoHses 
are infested with it—it is worst on 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes, and in flowers on 
Fuchsias and Lemon-scented Verbena, etc. I 
have smoked with tobacco paper and syringed 
with various mixtures, but without any ap- 
nreciable effect. On stirring some plants the 
flies rise in clouds like smoke. H. W. P. 
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Correspondence. 


C aAnl lt !o n the Editor ''of gIIbvJso 
S B0u a veru,jtreet. 

ii^f! 

iS-SFSSirrssw 

Naming plantB.— Jit who wish their plants 1 to be 
riohtly named should send loir ^ornPhs 0 / Mch - 

should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in different 

mmimm 

varieties at a time. 

INDOOR. 

Tuberose flowers turning yellow. 

( V 'I —The cause of the Tuberose blossoms 
turning yellow instead of expanding properly 
is either owing to weakness of the bulbs 01 a 
want of light and air at th « 0 ' 5 ‘ 

pansion. The temperature fuid olose atmm 
sphere of a vinery are suitable for these 
flowers up to the time the bloom-buds form , 
then they should have cooler quarters. 


easy culture and easily increased by division 
in the spring. There are other varieties, as 
C. Biebersteini and C. grandiflorum, but they 
are of little garden value, and are only used 
as edgings to flower-beds. They will all do 
well in a light, moderately rich soil. All 
bear white flowers. 

Preserving Honesty. 

(Mrs. Stock).—When the seeds are fully 
ripe pull up the plant and hang it up to 
dry thoroughly. On examining the seed-pods 
it will be found that they consist of three 
cuticles or skins. Remove the soiled ones on 
each side, and the centre one remains intact, 
displaying its silvery sheen in all its beauty. 

VEGETABLES. 

Marrows mildewed. 

(Edgar W. Wood).—Although somewhat, 
difficult to say definitely, as the leaves arrived 
in a dried-up state, it is no doubt mildew 
From which the leaves of your Vegetable 
Marrows and Cucumbers are suffering. The 
attack has been induced by the great heat and 
drought, the roots of the plants doubtless 
having in consequence suffered from want cf 
water. The best antidote for this species of 
fungus is flowers of sulphur, which should 
be dredged or shaken over all affected leaves 
after damping them lightly with water to 
ensure the sulphur adhering to them. Several 
applications may be necessary before t lie 
eradication of the mildew is effected. 
Affording an ample supply of moisture to the 
roots whenever water is needed should 
prevent further trouble. 


Thrips on Begonias. 

( A Young Beginner!.—Your Begonia leaves 
have been ^ attacked by the yellow thr.ps 
which are so minute as to he scarcely visible 
to the naked eye. Begonias are particularly 
liable to this pest if the atmosphere of the 
house in which they are growing is kept too 
dry The XI. All fumigator will kill the 
thrips, but it will take some time to get the 
plants into a healthy condition again. 

Potti' g Scarborough l iiies (Vallota). 

(H. B. and E. S. B.).— Scarborough Lilies 
(Vallota purpurea) should be repotted imme¬ 
diately after flowering, as they do not need to 
he dried off in the winter, as manv bulbs are 
At the same time, if they have been potted 
in suitable soil, and the roots and drainage 
are in good condition, they may not need 
renotting, for, in common with many other 
bulbous plants, the Vallota will flower better 
if undisturbed at the roots than if annually 
repotted. Once every two or three years will 
lie sufficient, A suitable compost for the 
Vallota is two-thirds good fibrous loam to one- 
thied leaf-mould and a liberal sprinkling of 
sand. 


OUTDOOR. 

* 

Lilium auratum failing to open. 

(Grower).—The cause of the non-develop¬ 
ment of the flower-buds is due to defective 
bulbs • the reason is most difficult, for some¬ 
times the most healthy-looking plants will 
behave in a similar manner. The best remedy 
is to plant deeply in well-dug and freshly- 
manured soil. Under and above the bulbs 
place 4 inches of sandy peat. Mulch the 
surface with manure or decayed vegetable 
refuse to protect the plants during winter 
and to conserve moisture in the soil during 
the summer. 


The Mouse-ear Chickweed (Cerastium 
tomentosum). 

(Leigh Hill).—This belongs to the Pink 
family, and is used only as an edging, the 
flowers being generally picked off. It is of 


Tomatoes cracking. 

(J. H.).—The cracking of Tomatoes is 

generally due to either overfeeding or with¬ 
holding stimulants until the skin of the fruit 
has become hard or tough. Then, if they are 
afforded stimulants liberally, the skin becomes 
so distended that they ultimately crack, or 
they split as a consequence of the skins having 
become so hard and unyielding. It is a 
matter entirely under the control of the 
grower, and does not arise from physical 
causes. 

FRUIT. 

Peach leaves diseased. 

(R.).—The Peach leaves sent are not 
diseased, but are very badly affected with red- 
spider, which is generally caused by too warm 
and dry an atmosphere in the house. The 
trees should have been well syringed with 
clean, soft water morning and evening, taking 
care to well wet the undersides of the foliage. 
Also the roots should be kept well supplied 
with moisture, not merely (as is often done) 
damping the surface of the soil, but giving 
sufficient to thoroughly soak the whole body 
of the earth. Examine the roots now, and if 
dry give them a thorough soaking of water at 
once, and keep them moist afterwards. Also 
well wash the Peach-trees frequently with the 
garden-engine or syringe. The house should 
be freely ventilated both day and night. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Gertrude Dario .—Impossible to say, as the 
bloom had fallen to pieces. 

H. It .—The only thing you can do is to 
lift the whole of the tubers and use them 
as quickly as you can. They will do no good 
now, and when rain conies this will only 
aggravate the trouble. 

II. IF. Paltry .—Give the new wood a coat 
of the best white lead paint before you fix 
the frame together. When the frame has 
been fixed, coat the whole of the wood with 
the test white lead paint, and do so annually. 
You ought then to have no trouble. 


•7. It. .17.—The only reason vve can suggest 
is either dryness at the roots or split stones,, 
both of which on examination you can decide. 

It. Jackson Hopper .—Any of the following 
can supply what you require:— Messrs. 
Clarence Elliott, Ltd., Stevenage; Mr. M 
Prichard, Christchurch ; Messrs. Tucker and 
Son, Oxford; Messrs. Barr and Sen, Covent 
Garden; Lissadel Co., Sligo; .Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twyford. 


NAME3 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

■T. C. —Apple is Margaret. 

/•’. .V/. A. H .—Pioris floribunda. 

('.has. .Jones. —Hedera Helix Riegneriana. 

Burleigh. —Apple is Duchess of Gloucester. 

Hon. Mrs. Cross.— Apple Margaret (syn. 
Early Margaret). 

•7. .V. 77.-—1, Please send in blocnt ;.2, Escal- 
lonia montevidensis; 3, send in flower; 4, 
Ribes sp. 

| J, —1, Agatlnea cm lest is ; 2, Phloiais 
fruticosa; 3, Lychnis Viscaria fl. pi.; 4, 
Geranium ibericum. 

V. A. —1, Ceanothus azureus ; 2, Choisya 
ternata ; 3. Escallonia maernntha; 4, Cam¬ 
panula glomerata dahurica. 

II. T. —1, Habrothamnus elegans; 2, 

Fuchsia procumbens; 3, Sparmannia afri- 
cana ; 4, Streptosolen Jamesoni. 

■J. 0., Beading.—1, Spirtea discolor (syn. 
S. ariiefol 1 a); 2 (Golden Rod), Solidago 
Shortii ; 3, Campanula latifolia. 

77. G. Sparrow .-— Apple is Worcester Pear- 
main. When sending fruit for name please 
read our Rules to Correspondents. 

.17. fF.—1, Azara microphylla; 2, Lim- 
nanthes Douglasi; 3, Veronica rupestris; 4, 
The Nepaul Laburnum (Piptanthus nepa- 
lensis). 

Shetland.— 1 (Blue flower), Campanula 
glomerata dahurica; 2, Andromeda flori¬ 
bunda; 3, Helianthemum sp., should like to 
see better specimen ; 4, Elseagnus pungens. 


Trade Notes. 


Messrs. Tomlinson and Leenslag, 3, St. 
Thomas’s Street, E.C. 1, have, we learn, been 
awarded by the Croydon Horticultural Society 
a gold medal for their exhibit of fine foliaged 
plants, while at the People’s Palace Show the 
same firm was granted a silver medal. 

Mr. Hugh Dickson. —We learn that Mr. 
Hugh Dickson, who for many years has been 
at the head of Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Son’s Seed and Bulb Department, at Belfast, 
has become a partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Thomas Cullen and Son. seed growers at. 
Witham, Essex. Mr. Hugh Dickson is 
particularly well known for his work .among 
Sweet Teas and Tulips. His two sons will 
also be associated with him in his new venture. 


Obituary. 


Mr. W. H. Tanner. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
William Henry Tanner, F.R.H.S., one of the 
best-known amateur horticulturists in East 
Essex, at Colne Road, Lexden, on Saturday, 
after two years* illness from lung and heart 
trouble. "He was lion, secretary of the 
Colchester and District Garden Association, 
the Lexden and Stan way Horticultural 
Society, and the Lexden Men’s Social Club; 
also a successful exhibitor at local shows. 
He leaves one son. 
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Autumn Flowering Shrubs. 


A remark frequently made is that such and 
such a plant is valuable because it blooms 
in autumn when flowering shrubs are scarce. 
If they are rarely seen it is the fault of the 
cultivator, for there is a host of beautiful 
late-flowering shrubs to he had for the trouble 
of growing them, and of all shades of blos¬ 
som. Taking those with white flowers first, 
we have Olearia Haasti, just now loaded 
with fragrant blooms, a charming evergreen 
of the first quality. Hydrangea paniculata, 
liortensis, and quercifolia all flower late, to 
which may be added H. Thunbergi with 
cymes ol a lively rose colour, a great acquisi¬ 
tion. Spiraea Lindleyana is still in beauty, 
and we shall soon have Clethra alnifolia. 
Veronica salicifolia or angustifolia has pro¬ 
fuse blooms nearly white, and Clematis 
Flammula is very sweet and free-flowering. 
Of reds and pinks, there are several kinds of 
Spinea—Douglasi, callosa, Ac. In mild dis¬ 
tricts, Fuchsia Riceartoni and fulgens and 
"innumerable hybrids are invaluable—the for¬ 
mer as shrubs, the latter against a wall. 
Deslontainea spinosa is a perennial practical 
joke. The spiny little evergreen which the 
gardener has regarded all the season as a 
Holly suddenly hursts out into a blaze of 
scarlet and gold. Its brilliant tubular blos¬ 
soms are among the choicest ornaments of 
the autumnal shrubbery. Chimonanthus 
grandiflorus belies its generic name by pro¬ 
ducing abundance of vinegar-scented flowers 
of a clear Venetian red throughout August 
and September. Clematis coccinea, with 
which some growers profess themselves dis¬ 
appointed. is a distinct and graceful thing, 
with strings of cherry-coloured buds and 
pretty foliage, but it must not he planted on 
the same wall as Tropceolum speciosum. 
with which in wreaths of glowing carmine 
nothing can compete. There is plenty of 
good yellow-flowering shrubs, Hypericum, for 
instance, notably H. ohlongifolium, cal¬ 
losum. and arietiiium. Spartium junceutn 
is good for backgrounds; its leggy growth 
requires that its lower limbs should he 
hidden by other growths. Bupleurum fruti- 
cosum is a good seaside shrub with yellow 
utnhels of flowers. Then for blues and 
violets, every year adds to the number of 


Veronicas from the southern hemisphere, 
while Passiflora coerulea and countless 
Clematises keep the decoration gay on walls 
and trellises. Myrtles and Lemon Verbena 



Mesembryanthemum pyropeum (syn. M. tricolor). 
(See page 520.) 

are only for favoured districts, but they revel 
in the cool autumns of Western Scotland. 
Althaea frutex is in many shades. Let us 
hear no more of shrubberies flowerless in 
autumn, for. indeed, they may. and should, 
be as attractive then as at any other time. 


Notes of the Week. 


Spiraea arborea. 

** M. S.’s ” view, that it is “ essential to 
cut this plant down annually to gets its best,” 
is a matter of opinion. Probably on “ the 
warm, sandy bank ” it may be so. Some folk, 
however, consider Spirteas usually prefer cool 


Google 


places, and that plants with the specific name 
of arborea are probably tree-like by nature, 
so, if possible, should he grown to show their 
true character. Now, I see this plant in the 
West of England some 30 feet high and 
covered with flowers, and I maintain that 
such a specimen is fqr less commonplace and 
far more beautiful than the mauled speci¬ 
mens that “ M. S.” is so satisfied with. In 
China the plant grows in thickets or wood¬ 
lands and not on “ warm sunny banks.” It 
was figured Schneider Ill. Handb. Laubholsk, 
fig. 297 (1905). Wembury. 

Piptanthus nepaulensis. 

This handsome shrub deserves to be better 
known. It is generally considered to he 
rather delicate, hut a specimen which I 
raised from seed about ten years ago is now 
12 feet high, and yearly produces its large, 
yellow, pea-shaped flowers, and also ripens 
seed. It has the shelter of a south wall and 
also the advantage of a root-run under a 
stone pavement, the warmth of which I am 
convinced that many shrubs appreciate. It 
is a semi-evergreen, with polished green stems 
which have been compared to Bamboo, and 
consequently looks well throughout the winter. 
The flowers appeared early in May. This 
shrub requires plenty of room, and is seen 
at its best with little or no pruning. It has 
never shown any sign of suffering from frost 
in this by no means mild climate of East 
Yorkshire. Ruth Bickersteth. 

Cottingbam. 

Rosa Moyesi in Renfrew. 

Although I have known Rosa Moyesi since 
its introduction, and have seen it in many 
gardens and nurseries since that time, I do 
not think that I ever realised its beauty so 
fully as I did the other day when I spent 
a day at Formakin, Erskine, Renfrewshire, 
the residence of Mr. John A. Holms. Its 
season was just about over, but it, was very 
delightful to see so many plants of this Rose 
with their fine red flowers which harmonise 
so well with the lovely foliage. At Formakin 
there are many plants of R. Moyesi, growing 
under different conditions, but apparently all 
doing well. It is charming in the mixed 
border of shrubs and herbaceous plants, and 
in groups in other places it is equally de¬ 
lightful. Mr. Holms is very fond of this 
Rose, and every encouragement is given to 
this desirable species, which is perfectly 
hardy, even much further north than Ren¬ 
frewshire. S'. A ltXOTT. 
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Sssdling from Buddleia variabilis. 

Some plants of this, growing in my kitchen 
garden, have sown their seeds in the interstices 
between the stones in a ten-foot wall. These 
seedlings, which have apparently nothing to 
support them but the mortar, have withstood 
the long drought of the past summer and are 
still alive and flourishing. 

J. H. W. Thomas. 

Embothrium coccineum in Donegal. 

In your issue of July 16th I see a reference 
to trees of the beautiful Fire Bush (Emboth- 
rium coccineum). It may interest you to 
know that so far north as this (Donegal) 
we have a splendid specimen fully 35 feet 
high, besides some young trees all a mass of 
bloom every season. The Himalayan Rhodo¬ 
dendrons were a wonderful sight this past 
spring—a record of bloom. 

Sophie 11. Wallace. 
Ardnamona, Lough Eske, Donegal. 

Begonias for the flower garden. 

The nature of the tuberous Begonia when 
used in beds has been well demons! rated 
during the recent spell of dry weather. The 
blooms were bright enough, but the plants 
were stunted, the foliage assumed a rusty 
appearance, and even the late rains do not 
appear to be able to move them. I have 
long ago come to the conclusion that, except 
in favourable years and when the rainfall is 
slightly over the average, Begonias are 
unreliable for the flovrer garden. Kikk. 

The Giant Campanula (Campanula 
latifolia). 

Despite the persistent drought this noble 
plant—a native of our own country—carries 
its beautiful erect spikes of flowers to a height 
of 4 feet without showing the slightest 
symptoms of dryness. The effect of groups 
of this old plant is excellent, and calls for 
special notice. There are blue and white 
forms, all equally suitable for the, purpose, 
also a var. named C. 1. macrantha, which 
bears very large flowers of a slightly paler 
colour than the type. Such a plant is valu¬ 
able. resisting as it does sunshine and 
drought with impunity. It is also a desirable 
subject for naturalising in positions wdiere 
the surrounding herbage is not too coarse. 

E. M. 

Clematis campaniflora. 

This delightful climber is now draped with 
charming little Harebell-like flowers of the 
palest blue. Although so slender in its 
growth and fascinating arrangement of the 
flowers, it is quite a vigorous grower when 
once established. Whether trained to a wall 
or fence, or tumbling over an archway, it is 
invariably effective. It also lends additional 
beauty and interest when planted at intervals 
among large Azaleas or other low trees and 
shrubs, over which, during July, August, and 
September, it will cast a veil of delicate 
flowers without the slightest detriment to its 
host. This treasure comes from Portugal, 
and there is said to be a deep blue form of 
it in existence. Owing to the difficulty in 
obtaining young plants of this Clematis, I 
hope to put. some layers down. For the 
decoration of a dinner table I know no more 
elegant or dainty flower. E. M. 

Pomegranate (Punica Granatum fl. pi.). 

After waiting several years for a good speci¬ 
men of the above to bloom, we are at last 
rewarded by a crop of handsome flowers of 
a gorgeous scarlet, tipped with creamy white, 
each 2 inches to 3 inches across. The shrub 
was originally growing in a large tub, from 
which it was taken in 1914 and planted at 
the foot of a sunny wall—a position it ap¬ 
parently enjoys, for not only is it covered 
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with lovely flowers, but it is in excellent 
health. A well-flowered example of the 
Pomegranate is a striking object, this, 
coupled with the elegant growth and soft light 
green foliage, rendering it a desirable wall 
shrub for a choice position. It is a native 
of Persia and Afghanistan, although culti¬ 
vated for ages in Europe. The flowers are 
borne upon the previous season’s growth, and 
any pruning necessary should be done imme¬ 
diately flowering is past. The type bears 
single flowers, but the above is probably the 
more effective and certainly the kind most 
generally grown. It is equally satisfactory 
when grown as a large loose bush or trained, 
with its growths more restricted, over the 
face of a sunny wall. E. M. 

Potentilla spec. Farrer’s 188. 

Under the above name I saw a delightful 
little shrub recently, growing at the foot of 
a large boulder. The rich green, feathery- 
looking leaves were bespangled with bright 
yellow flowers, each about the size of a Butter¬ 
cup, but their colour was the brightest I 
have yet seen in the shrubby Cinquefoils. 
It would be interesting to know where these 
valuable introductions are obtainable. 

M. S. 

Pear: Charles Ernest. 

This is a most delicious Pear and does well 
in districts where Pears, generally, are not 
very successful. I like the trees grown as 
cordons best. The leaves are smooth and 
glossy, very distinct, and seem to match 
the skin of the fruit, as the latter is 
smooth and shiny in appearance, as if it 
had been polished. On the sunny side the 
crimson flush is very attractive and the 
flesh is juicy and sweet. Persons con¬ 
templating planting should be careful to 
allow ample space for the spurs, as the latter 
form, naturally, very closely together. 

G. G. B. 

Scabiosa graminifolia. 

During the scorching weather of late this 
graceful Scabious from Southern Europe has 
been one of the few plants which it has not 
been found necessary to deluge with water. 
The lavender-blue flowers which appear 
freely in spite of the drought are borne on 
branching stems and are each inches in 
diameter. The leaves resemble in size those 
of the Carnation and are of a pleasing silvery 
grey. It is rather difficult to obtain at the 
present time. It is an excellent kind for 
the rock garden or raised border, where there 
is no fear of its becoming waterlogged during 
winter. This Scabious may he increased by 
-division of the old plants or by seeds, and 
where plants have become straggly it may 
he layered. The flowers, very usefnl for 
cutting, are produced from mid-July to 
October. M. 

The Climbing Fig, Ficus stipulata(F. re pens). 

Visiting Knapp Castle, Sussex, recently, I 
was not a little puzzled with a vigorous, close- 
clinging creeper, which was growing over the 
face of the castle. A gentleman near by, 
however, recognised it immediately. The 
leaves had developed to an unusually large 
size for this plant, and until I had scrutinised 
the smaller ones near the base I was scarcely 
convinced. Having grown and propagated 
this Ivy-like plant in stove and greenhouse 
for many years, it came as a pleasant surprise 
to observe its excellent, condition in the open 
air. The plant in question covered a con¬ 
siderable area, and must have been at least 
30 feet high, which serves to show that it 
has been established upon this sunny wall for 
. a number of years. This useful climber is a 
native of China and Japan, and will quickly 
clothe a large area when growing on warm 
greenhouse walls. It appears also to grow 


rapidly in the open air in Sussex, and those 
living in the south and south-western counties 
might do worse than give this interesting, 
self-supporting climber a trial. Since these 
notes were written I have been informed by 
Dir. Russell, the head gardener, that the 
above plant has been on the castle wall for 
thirty years at least, the aspect being south¬ 
west. E. M. 

Codonopsis ovata. 

I was very much interested in Mr. Buxton’s 
note in Gardening Illustrated (August 13th) 
in reference to the trailing habit of Codonop¬ 
sis ovata. There was an illustration in your 
paper some weeks ago, showing the trailing 
habit of the plant, and I thought—never 
having seen it—it must be a new form of an 
old friend. Nicholson describes the stem as 
“ scandent, then erect.” C. Prentis. 

National Rose Society’s Show. 

In your report of the National Rose 
Society’s Show of July 28th your corre¬ 
spondent, T. Geoffrey Henslow, makes one or 
two mistakes which, I think, shquld be 
rectified. He speaks of Mr. Hicks’ new Rose 
Butterfly and Mr. Pemberton’s new Rose Mer¬ 
maid. These two gentlemen, I am sure, 
would be the last to desire that they should 
be credited with the production of other 
people’s novelties. As a matter of fact, the 
new Rose Madam Butterfly, to give it its 
correct name, is in the hands of several 
English growers, and its producer was Mr. 
E. G. Hill, of Richmond, America (1920). 
Mermaid was introduced by Messrs. Win. 
Paul and Son, of Waltham Cross (1917). 
Amateur Rosarian and Regular REAnuK. 

Francoa ramosa. 

Judging at a village show recently, I was 
pleased to find a splendid potful of the 
Maiden’s Wreath presented among a goodly 
number of entries for “ plants grown in a 
window.” This plant very deservedly secured 
the leading award, and on inquiring from 
the exhibitor how he had developed the plant 
so finely, I was informed that he “ believed 
in fresh air for plants as well as for people,” 
and that the sashes of the window in which 
the Francoa is grown are never entirely shut, 
night or day, summer or winter. The plant, 
I was told, is 5 years old; it fills an 8-inch 
pot magnificently, and its neatly-staked and 
numerous spikes were certainly very striking. 
Those who are fond of window plants might, 
very well make a note of Francoa ramosa. 

W. McG. 

Hclenium pumilum magnificum. 

Although the varietal name of magnificum 
is a little grandiose, this form of the useful 
Helenium pumilum is much superior to the 
ordinary or typical one. It is now pretty 
well known, as it has been in cultivation lor a 
good number of years, hut there is still room 
for its more extended use as a good autumn- 
flowering perennial. Both for the border and 
for cutting it is one ol the most useful yellow- 
flowered composites of the season. It is of 
medium height, ranging from about 18 inches 
to over 2 feet (occasionally 3 feet), according 
to the soil and the moisture. The well-formed 
flowers are of a good, clear yellow, and a 
group of plants in a border or a good clump 
has considerable effect in the garden. For 
cutting it is desirable to take the flowers 
before the centre or disc florets are expanded, 
as then they last much longer in water. H. 
pumilum magnificum will grow well in almost 
any soil, save, perhaps, pure sand, but I have 
grown it successfully in a very light one over¬ 
lying sand and gravel, as well as in heavier 
soils of various kinds. It is easily increased 
by division, either in late autumn or, 
preferably, in spring. S. A rnotu 
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ROSES. 

Tea Roses in Pots. 


I have Tea Boses in pots. They have 
bloomed two or three years in greenhouse. 
They have been taken in about February, 
and after blooming are set outside, watered 
and fed, all blooms kept picked off during 
the summer. They are in 48. 32, and 16 
pots. I believe the pots are full of fibrous 
roots. The growth does not seem to me to 
be so strong as it ought to be. Will it benefit 
the plants to give them a shift? It so, when 
and to what extent? What is the age limit 
of usefulness of Teas in pots? When ought 
Teas to be pruned, and to what extent ? 

G. II. 

[We gather from your remarks that your 
plants have not been repotted for three years ; 
if so. they must surely require a shift now. 
It is not advisable to repot Hoses every year ; 
in fact, we recently saw some plants of 
Niphetos growing in pots known as 16’s that 
had not been repotted for five years, but then 
these plants were well fed with Clay’s and 
liquid cow-manure. Generally speaking. 
Roses grown in pots require repotting every 
second year. You could not do better than 
repot at once. Those plants in 48’s should 
be put into 24’s, those in 32’s into 24's and 
16’s, and those in 16’s into 12's. See that 
the pots are thoroughly clean and also the 
crocks. Give a liberal amount of the latter, 
and on to them put a thin layer of well-rotted 
manure from a spent dung-bed, or, failing 
this, some turf, Grass downwards. The best 
compost for Boses is two parts loam from a 
meadow, preferably that which has been 
stacked a few months, and a part well-rotted 
manure. This, also, should be old, but free 
from worms. Add to each barrowful of this 
compost a 48-potful of some good chemical 
manure, and mix all well together. Take 
care the compost is not too dry. Take a 
handful and squeeze it, and if it does not 
break the compost is of about the right con¬ 
sistency. If too dry, water and allow’ it to 
remain a day, then turn it over again. 
Before repotting give your plants a good 
watering. Turn out of their pots, lay them 
■on the potting bench, and with a pointed 
stick prod the ball so that the roots are some¬ 
what separated, but do not break any away 
if you can avoid doing so. After this prod¬ 
ding take up the ball in both hands and 
gently knock it on to the bench a few times. 
Set it then in the new pot, previously putting 
some of the compost in bottom, and ramming 
this level with a potting-stick. Fill the pot 
w ith new soil, and run a flat, thin stick around 
the side of pot, so that all the space between 
the side of pot and ball of earth is filled with 
the new soil. This is most important. Now 
gently jolt the pot on to the bench, and either 
press the soil tight with the fingers or else 
use a 1)1 lint-edged potting-stick for the pur¬ 
pose. Firm potting is very necessary. Do 
not fill the pot too full, but leave a space for 
water, and by all means leave the surface 
level. Stand the plantain full sun on a bed 
of ashes after potting, giving them a watering 
the next day with a rose water-pot. Remove 
the plants to a cold-pit or house by end of 
October. 

As to the age limit of a Tea Rose in pot, 
we have known some to develop into splendid 
specimens some 15 years old, carrying 200 
to 300 flowers, but these were very exceptional 
instances. You might certainly reckon a 
plant to retain its vigour for eight or ten 
years ; beyond this it may become too cumber¬ 
some. If so, plant outdoors near a wall and 
cut back hard, then the plant, if healthy, 
will flourish for several years. As to prun- 
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ing, if you refer to pot plants, they should 
be pruned very early in the year, and even 
in December should you wish to force them 
early. If quality of blossom be desired the 
prevous season’s wood should be shortened 
back to from 3 inches to 6 inches and the old 
wood well cut out ; but if you prefer quantity, 


just merely shortening the growths an inch 
or two will suffice. You can help the pruning 
much by tying out the growths, so that the 
lower eyes are compelled to break.] 


Rose American Pillar in 
S.W. Scotland. 

This is one of the best for the south-west of 
Scotland, where it increases in favour. This 
appears to be the general experience in many 
parts of the country. Its masses of large, 
single pink flowers with yellow stamens are 
so fine that it gains universal admiration. It 
is also one of the hardiest where late frosts 
are so destructive to many climbing Roses 
that it is specially welcome. S. Aknott. 


Rose Muriel Wilson. 

This new Tea Rose, raised by Dr. Campbell 
Hall and shown by Mr. Geo. Prince, of Long- 
worth, before the National Rose Society on 
June 29th. was given a Gold Medal. It is 
said to be perpetual flowering and suitable 
alike for the exhibitor and the grower of 
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Roses for garden decoration. The form at 
once appeals to one, the blooms being large 
and full, as may be seen by the illustration 
we give on this page, while the cream-coloured 
petals are of good substance and very broad. 
Another recommendation is that the blooms 
are fragrant. 


Roses for formal beds. 

1 have some formal beds, used in the old 
days for bedding plants, and as I do not like 
tliat class of planting, will it be suitable to 
plant them with Rose-bushes and bulbs in 
the spring, followed by Pansies? Or would 


mixed perennials be suitable? What bush 
roses do the best in sandy loam on a hill¬ 
side? I have already planted York and 
Lancaster, White Provence. York, and crim¬ 
son Damask and old Monthly. Would Cathe¬ 
rine Mermet, Papa Gontier. Reine Blanche. 
Soleil d’Or, and some varieties of the China 
Rose be likeiv to thrive? Also a Moss? 

II: 

[You could not do better than plant your 
formal Rose-beds with some of tli3 beautiful 
garden Roses now so much in vogue. The 
best effect is produced when one kind is 
planted in each bed. You can plant bulbs 
in among the Roses and Tufted Pansies for 
summer. If suitably selected the latter 
make charming carpeting plants for Roses. 
You should have these beds well trenched 
as soon as possible. As the soil is sandy 
loam use cow-manure pretty liberally, mix¬ 
ing it well with the soil as the trenching 
proceeds. Plant the bushes end of October 
or November, and towards end of November 
earth up the base of plants to about 6 inches 
deeji with some fine garden soil or burnt 
garden refuse. This is a necessary precau¬ 
tion in view of a severe winter. A dozen 
splendid kinds are: Camoens, Caroline 
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Testout, Marquise de Salisbury, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Mme. Pernet Ducher, Papa 
Gontier, Viscountess Folkestone, Mine. Jules 
Grolez, La France, Mme. Ravary, Gruss an 
Teplitz, and Killarney. Soleil d’Or would 
do very well, but it is not quite so tree (lower¬ 
ing as the kinds named. Catherine Mermet 
is too tender. The Monthly Roses, such as 
Mme. Laurette Messimy, Mme. Eugene Resal, 
Aurore, Cramoisie Superieure, and Queen 
Mab, would do splendidly. A good Moss 
Rose is Gracilis. This is summer-blooming 
only. There is not a perpetual Moss worthy 
of the name.] 


Rose Caroline Testout. 

“ Borderer’s ” appreciative note of this 
fine old Rose tempts me once again to write 
of a Caroline Testout growing upon the wall 
of my cottage. Yearly its blooms draw forth 
encomiums from all who see them, and the 
general observation is: “ You must be very- 
good to that Rose.” When the conditions 
under which this Rose flourishes in such a 
marked degree are pointed out the observers 
can scarcely credit them. First, it is grown in 
a narrow border about 9 inches wide and in 
soil of the poorest quality. Next, the border 
abuts a hard gravel walk. Then it is planted 
immediately beneath a window, so that when 
the latter is opened or shut from the outside 
the soil immediately above the roots is 
trodden upon. Lastly, the eaves of the house 
project, so that the Rose is, not uncommonly, 
bound to be exceedingly thirsty. Being a 
considerable distance from the manure heap 
and the liquid tank, the plant gets no en¬ 
couragement whatever. Despite all these 
difficulties it has reached the top of the wall, 
some 15 feet, and has covered a spate of 
3 yards on either side of the window. This 
year I counted fifty-seven blooms, exclusive of 
buds, all fully expanded at one time. The 
autumn display is equally good. W. McG. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


Chrysanthemums. 


Chrysanthemums for lifting. 

Young plants put out in open borders for 
lifting and replanting in due course under 
glass have not made very satisfactory pro¬ 
gress in many instances owing to the very dry 
weather. The stems are rather hard and 
very early bud formation may be the result. 
The soil is very warm, and if adequate 
showers come new growth will be somewhat 
rapid. The plants of all the varieties that 
flower up to the end of November may be 
assisted forthwith with manure water and 
concentrated manures, and good will result. 
But it would be unwise to apply quick-acting 
foods to the plants that flower during Decem¬ 
ber and January, as these will make quite 
enough growth in the meantime. G. G. B. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
and the drought. 

AVhen the plants were placed in the open 
border early in May last several of the 
varieties were represented by insignificant 
pieces, and there seemed little*chance of their 
doing well. However, the conditions which 
prevailed in the succeeding weeks appeared 
to suit the plants admirably, for in a little 
while they had developed at an astonishing 
rate, and there seemed an ultimate prospect 
of large, bushy specimens in the flowering 
season. The drought of the past six weeks 
has, however, altered all this. The forward- 
est plants appear to have suffered least of all. 
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and at the present time are nice promising 
hustles, although under more favourable 
conditions they would have been much better. 
It is the smaller plants—those which were 
raised in heat late in the spring—which are 
falling short. The Pompons, more particu¬ 
larly, seem to be suffering, the plants being 
stunted in their growth, and many of them 
are already developing their buds quite 
freely. This is very unfortunate, as the plants 
will produce their blossoms much earlier 
than is desirable, and at a period when there 
are many other subjects to brighten and 
enliven the hardy border with their display. 
In such instances it would be well to remove 
the earliest buds, leaving the more recently 
developed ones to make the display. These 
later buds, of which there is always a goodly 
number, will retard the blossoming period to 
some extent, and render the flowers of greater 
value. 


Feeding the plants. 

Although cultivators of Chrysanthemums 
prepare and employ a rich compost for the 
plants to grow in when transferring them to 
their blooming pots, this is not sufficient to 
carry them through their flowering stage 
without the addition of food being supplied 
in other forms. Chrysanthemums are vora¬ 
cious feeders, as they make such a quantity of 
roots, thus absorbing quickly much of the 
manurial properties contained in the soil; 
the enormous quantity of water which the 
plants require also tends to wash out so 
much of the food that the soil contains that 
such a loss must be compensated by artificial 
feeding of the plants. There are now two 
ways of feeding Chrysanthemums—one in 
a liquid state, and the other as dry food, 
given in the form of top-dressings to the sur¬ 
face-roots. Both are excellent methods, but 
it is not wise to confine the feeding of the 
plants to either system alone. A combination 
of the two is much the better, as all kinds of 
weather can easily be taken into considera¬ 
tion and dealt with accordingly. Many 
persons advise that stimulants be not applied 
until the flower-buds are formed ; but after 
having fully considered the matter, I think 
this is a mistake, because in some cases the 
flower-buds do not form till the middle and 
end of September, and sometimes later than 
that. From this stage till the time the 
plants are in bloom is much too short a 
space to allow them a chance of deriving 
much benefit from the application of artificial 
support. When the plants are potted in new 
soil they grow- freely for a time if nothing 
is applied hut clean water to the roots, and 
they assume a colour in the leaves natural 
to the variety ; but after a time, if nothing 
is given to the roots but clean water, the 
foliage changes to a sickly yellow, and the 
lower leaves fall. It is just at the time when 
the roots have taken full possession of the 
soil that feeding should commence. When 
the plants are growing well do not let them 
deteriorate by lack of attention in this point, 
hut keep them advancing ; allow no check to 
take place, or a breakdown will assuredly 
occur when least expected. The plants ought 
to be fed long before the time arrives for the 
buds to form, so that they may he strong at 
that critical period. If plants are not suf¬ 
ficiently fed that they may retain their 
former vigour, how can they be expected to 
form strong and healthy flower-buds? 
Weakly plants never produce flower-buds of 
the same quality as stronger plants of the 
same variety, and if the buds are not produced 
in proportion to the necessary qualities of 
each variety how can the flowers he properly 
developed? Feeding should commence as 
soon as the pots in which the plants are to 
flower are full of roots—that is to say, as 
soon as the roots have pushed through the 
new soil and are being entwined around the 
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sides of the pot. The time that the plants 
were potted, the size of the pots, and the kind 
of soil used, the manner in which the potting 
was performed, and what varieties are grown, 
all tend to alter the time when feeding is 
required. No one caii make a mistake by 
doing as I advise, for he can easily convince 
himself as to how the rooting process is going 
on by turning a few of the plants carefully 
out. The strongest growing varieties always 
make roots the most quickly, and the more 
delicate growers most slowly ; therefore, select 
some of the medium habited plants, and 
judge from these the manner in which the 
remainder are progressing. S. P. 


BEES. 


Italian Bees. 

I should value some experiences of those 
readers who have what are popularly known 
as “ Italian bees.” By this name I mean 
those stocks which are the result of the 
Government nuclei sent out by the Beekeepers’ 
Associations in several counties. I have had 
a little experience with these bees this season, 
but, though little, it has been enough to con-' 
vince me that some authoritative and skilled 
notes ought to be issued to buyers of this 
particular type of bee. From my operations 
with, and observations of, these Italian bees 
I am forced to the conclusion that the treat¬ 
ment of them is very different from that of 
the ordinary British bees. They are prolific 
breeders, but no* good workers. Therein lies 
the trouble. It is most difficult to stop 
swarming. Give them ample room up above 
and early in the season, but do not expect 
them to conform to your plans. The ordinary 
bee of our country will probably fall in with 
your wishes, and if, in addition to providing 
extra space early, you remove queen cells, 
swarming is in every ordinary probability 
entirely done away with. Not so, however, 
with our emergency immigrant. This bee, 
too, is not content with swarming, hut throws 
off many casts, unless strong measures are 
taken with regard to the queen cells. I dealt 
with an Italian stock some time ago, and 
while the first cast was hanging near by I 
. cut out all the queen cells, no less than eight 
in number, before throwing the cast hack. 
In addition I killed three queens. This treat¬ 
ment would have been enough for our ordinary 
native bee, I think, but not so with these. 
Another stock of these bees near my home has 
been just as restless, fidgety, and irritating. 

Next time I deal with an Italian swarm I 
shall set the hive of the stock on one side 
and hive the swarm on the old location, so as 
to get the flying bees. The supers from the 
old stock, if any, will be removed to the 
swarm. This mode will make it simple to 
deal drastically with the old stock, and will 
render it more likely that a supply of honey 
will result from the swarm. 

However, it is to be hoped that a few hints 
on the ways and habits of these bees will be 
published for the enlightenment of owners. 
We know they are easy to manipulate, and 
that they are persistent and determined 
robbers. But w-e want information about 
their other habits and tendencies given by 
people who have had several years’ experience 
of them. We want to profit by others^ 
manipulations and to learn how to secure the 
most profitable results in lionev especially. 

B. R. H. 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, “Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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INDOOR 


Double-flowered 

When well grown there is no better-paying 
plant than this Primula. It furnishes 
flowers for cutting over a long period, and for 
wreaths and bouquets is very useful. Where 
there is a local trade for cut bloom the 
possessor of a stock of healthy plants is 
fortunate, for with this Primula it is a 
matter of cut and come again, well-grown 
plants yielding flou'ers freely all through the 
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PLANTS. 


Chinese Primula. 

ing career. In a nursery where Cape Heaths 
were grown largely and in great variety, the 
hard wooded propagator, who was a very 
skilful man and one of the first to propagate 
this class of plant, had charge of these 
Primulas. They were grown on shelves in the 
propagating house, where it was absolutely 
necessary to maintain a level temperature 
all through the winter and spring months, 
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Propagation began as soon as the crop 
of flowers was past. The cuttings were put 
singly into small pots, each one being sup¬ 
ported by a stick, which is necessary as only 
the heel of the cutting may be in the soil. 
If more deeply inserted a great proportion 
of them will decay, and extreme care must be 
exercised in watering. This man used peat 
with about one-third white sand, and he 
rooted quite ninety-five per cent, of the cut-' 
tings. As a fact, he was one of the most 
skilful propagators in England, and if it were 
possible to increase a plant from cuttings, 
that man would do it. Every year be turned 
out thousands of Cape Heaths, and those hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants which, unfortu- 



Double Be^onir Hilda Langdon. 


winter and spring. This result cannot, how¬ 
ever, be obtained by ordinary greenhouse 
treatment. It is a peculiarity of the double 
varieties of this species that they enjoy, in 
fact must have for their fullest development, 
a winter temperature which would in a good 
degree destroy the blooming power of the 
single forms. All who grow these know 
well that if they are to give the full measure 
of their beauty they must have cool treat¬ 
ment during the resting period. Confine¬ 
ment and a too high temperature in early 
spring will ex-ercise a debilitating effect, and 
the flowers will be wanting in size and colour. 
The double varieties, on the contrary, revel 
in an equable temperature of 56 degrees, and 
unless they get this the grower will not 
obtain front them all that they are capable 
of yielding. In another respect they differ 
from the single varieties. They require a root¬ 
ing medium which at all times remains very 
free and open, and they should not be potted 
so loosely as is commonly practised with the 
single-flowered forms. Nice loam and leaf- 
mould, with a little well-sifted dung quite 
twelve months old, suit these, but very little 
loam may be used for the double-flowered 
varieties. They are not nearly so vigorous- 
rooted, and are vitally affected when the com¬ 
post becomes a bit close. 

I became acquainted with these double 
Primulas at an early period of my garden- 
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and as one of the houses in which I worked 
adjoined the hard wooded propagating house, 
I had the opportunity of seeing how these 
Primulas were treated. As above mentioned, 
the main stock in 6 inch and 4j inch pots 
was on shelves near the glass, but on the 
bed in the centre of the house—which was 
one of those old-fashioned, lean-to structures 
which were, some sixty years ago, a feature 
in many gardens—were half a dozen speci¬ 
mens, which were the pride of the grower. 
They were in 12-inch pots, and during the 
four years that I was in that nursery they 
were maintained in fine health, and judab^ 
by the quantity of flowers they produced t hey 
must have been a paying feature. The 
plants naturally demanded extreme care in 
watering, for a mistake in this matter would 
have been followed by a collapse. I remem¬ 
ber that pieces of crock were laid here and 
there over the surface, and the water given 
was gently poured on them from a very small 
watering-pot, so that none came directly on 
the soil. If a piece of crock was lifted the 
fine white roots could be seen travelling over 
the surface of the soil. I mention this in 
order to show the extreme care which this 
grower exercised. These plants were a 
triumph of cultural skill, and I doubt if 
similar specimens of alba plena and alba 
plena fimbriata have ever been seen in the 
British Isles. 


nately, l think, are only names to the great 
majority of English plant-growers at the 
present day. The compost be employed con¬ 
sisted of leaf-mould and peat, with a slight 
addition of loam, and he took infinite pains 
in its preparation. Every particle was rub¬ 
bed through a rather small-mesh sieve, and 
received the addition of about one-sixth 
silver sand. In later years when in charge 
of a nursery in Switzerland, where no peat 
was obtainable, I grew these Primulas, as 
well as the red variety, in what was called 
“ wood soil,” which was collected in the 
forest and consisted of decayed leaves and 
dead branches, and they did very well. 

,T. CoRxnn.i.. 


Begonia Hilda Langdon. 

Though not, we fancy, quite so attractive 
as Pavlova recently figured in our pages, this 
new variety raised and shown by Messrs. 
Black more ’ and Langdon, Twerton Hill 
Nurserv, Bath, before the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society at the 
Holland House Show on July 5th, 6tli, and 
7th, carries very large blooms with, as may 
be seen by the ‘ illustration we give to-day, 
broad, rounded petals. The colour is an 
attractive shade of pink with a basal shading 
of salmon. 
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FRUIT. 


Treatment of Strawberries after 
fruiting. 

In well-ordered gardens it is the invariable 
rule to attend to and put the Strawberry 
breaks and borders in order so soon as the 
requisite number of runners has been secured. 
The result of this early attention is that the 
plants are maintained in more vigorous health 
and better bearing condition over a much 
longer period than is the case when the clean¬ 
ing of the beds is deferred until late in the 
season. The reason for this is not far to 
seek, for if the runners (which have an ex¬ 
haustive effect on the plants) and old leaves 
are removed as early in August as circum¬ 
stances will allow, the plants at once com¬ 
mence producing new foliage and fresh crowns 
and become rejuvenated, so to speak, before 
winter sets in. By leaving the cleaning until 
late autumn the plants are deprived of the 
facilities for making such an amount of 
growth as they would do, while the crowns 
lack the protection that is afforded bv the 
foliage produced as a result of early ‘trim¬ 
ming. The old leaves, or those produced in 
the spring, are useless as a protective agent, 
as they generally turn brown and wither away 
under the influence of severe frost and cold 
winds, therefore as much growth as possible 
should l>e encouraged during August and 
September for the reasons already stated. 

There are various opinions regarding the 
quantity of old leaves to remove, some con¬ 
tending that few' only should be cut off, and 
others, including the majority of market 
growers, that all of them should be removed, 
the latter generally performing it with the 
aid of a scythe or hook. Personally I advo¬ 
cate the trimming away of all the older leaves, 
but favour the retention of the youngest in 
the centre of each plant and find the practice 
excellent, and that as a result of many years’ 
experience. The plants are easily divested of 
both runners and leaves at one and the same 
time, and a man used to the work will, as he 
works up the rows, also collect the mulch that 
was spread for the fruit to rest upon into a 
ridge, so that all can be cleared away together. 
A light hoeing and raking usually follow the 
trimming up, after which a mulch of well- 
decayed hot-bed material greatlv assists in 
the formation of new crowns. This should 
be placed close up to and round the old crowns 
to the depth of a couple of inches or so, and 
in a short time this will become permeated 
with quantities of new roots, the value of 
which to the plants is so obvious that it need 
not lie enlarged upon. Spent Mushroom dung 
and potting bench refuse, after being sifted to 
relieve them of the coarser material and 
rubbish, also answer admirably, while 
thoroughly decayed manure, where it can lie 
spared, will have a very stimulating effect, 
and may be used for borders or breaks ex¬ 
hibiting signs of exhaustion, and which 
cannot yet be destroyed, rather than for 
plants in a more vigorous condition. So per¬ 
sistent, are Strawberries in the production of 
runners that they will continue to send them 
out up till the end of autumn. These should 
be as persistently removed, going through the 
whole once weekly with this end in view 
Weedy growths should also be kept down bv 
an occasional hoeing between (he rows, for 
they will appear in great numbers if anv 
plants are allowed to seed before the trimming 
up takes place, or if hay has been used to 
litter the beds down with. Any gaps there 
may be in the rows should, as a matter of 
course, be made good as soon as the rubbish 
is removed, using well-established plants out 
of pots if they can be spared, or, failing 
these, lift with a trowel as many as are 


required of the well-rooted runners, of which 
there is generally an abundance to be found 
between the rows. \y. M. 


Directly layered runners hare been detached 
from the old plants, cut off surplus runners 
and the oldest of the leaves and give the beds 
a good cleaning, which will induce the pro¬ 
duction of new foliage before the end of 
autumn. 


Peach stones splitting. 

I enclose you herewith specimens of 
Noblesse I’each, and shall be glad if you can 
tell me the reason of theig falling off just 
when they are getting ripe. If you cut the 
fruits open you will find the stones are split 
in two, which causes the stem to lose its hold 
and the Teach falls. The tree is under glass, 
has only a moderate crop on it, and 110 fire- 
heat. p; 

- Can you inform me why the Peaches in 

my house all have split stones ? They fall 
before they are quite ripe and are mouldy 
in the inside. There is no means of heating 
the house. Could the tree have been affected 
by the late frost ? Q. 

[Some kinds of Peaches are more addicted 
to stone-splitting than others, though it hap¬ 
pens sometimes in a variety not commonly 
given to that failing. To imperfect fertilisa¬ 
tion of the flowers may be traced the origin 
of some such cases. Stone-splitting is not an 
outcome of indifferent health; indeed, the 
reverse is more likely to be the case. When 
Peaches are flowering it is never safe to trust 
to chance in the setting, for without being 
fertilised with their own pollen or with that 
of other flowers by the aid of a camel's-hair 
pencil, rabbit’s tail, or something of a similar 
character, the fruit may swell away for a 
time, even to ripening, and then drop from 
premature softening accelerated by the un¬ 
sound stone. I11 this condition the fruit 
sometimes falls and appears ripe, but an ex¬ 
amination shows that it is soft only on one 
side, the other being congested and hard. It 
is among the early sorts that these troubles 
most frequently occur. 

I11 too rich borders some Peaches drop when 
nearing the ripening period, and if they 
remain until they can be gathered they in¬ 
variably ripen some time before the remainder 
of the crop is ready, which the expert grower 
at once recognises as a symptom of stone¬ 
splitting. f reshly-slacked lime applied in 
quantity sufficient to whiten the surface is a 
good remedy in such cases, giving it once or 
twice during the gi-owing season. With trees 
that are over-luxuriant, root-pruning, lifting, 
and placing the roots nearer the surface 
correct more than the one evil, bringing with 
them the lessened tendencies to splitting of 
the stone. Overhead shade from other trees 
hinders proper ripening of the wood, and 
without this neither perfect setting nor 
stoning can lie assured. Extremes of root- 
moisture or drought are both inimical to tile 
progress of the trees’ growth in summer, and 
should be as far as possible avoided, as also 
should strong dose* of animal or artificial 
manure, because they stimulate an excess of 
vigour which is undesirable. With a com¬ 
paratively new border and healthy trees clear 
wafer is all sufficient. It is for‘ older trees 
in borders fully occupied with roots and carry¬ 
ing heavy loads that feeding is necessary. 
Lime, however, may be given in small 
quantity with advantage to Peaches, as this 
assists the formation of the seed-shell or stone. 
I nripened wood caused from overhead shade, 
imperfect fertilisation of the flowers, or aii 
absence of lime in sufficient Quantity may, 


however, give the clue to the failure com¬ 
plained of. Carefully lifting the trees and 
replanting w ill correct grossness, the autumn, 
when the leaves begin to fall, being the most 
suitable time. A mistake that is often made 
is neglecting the watering of the borders and 
syringing the trees after the crop is cleared.] 

Conditions of horticultural crops 
in England and Wales on 
August 1st, 1921. 

General Remarks. 

Weather. 

Reports received from all parts of the 
country indicate that rainfall during the past 
month has been practically negligible. Local 
thunderstorms and light showers occurred 
towards the end of the month in seme 
counties; but in no case has the rainfall been 
sufficient to cause any marked improvement 
in the state of the crops. The days have 
been bright and sunny, and nights have 
generally been warm, though in Durham 
frosts sufficient to cause damage to Potatces, 
Beans, and Marrows occurred on the 
5th July. 

Vegetables. 

All market garden crops are suffering 
severely from the effects of the prolonged 
drought. Peas and Beans have matured 
prematurely, giving light crops, and the pods 
are not well filled. Summer Cabbage and 
Cauliflower have developed slowly, producing 
small heads. Both have suffered from attacks 
by insect pests. The planting out of Brussels 
Sprouts, Winter Broccoli, and other 
Brassicas has generally been delayed. Wheie 
planting out has been performed, practically 
no growth has been made. The sowing of seed 
of Spring Cabbage has not been done in most 
cases. Lettuces have grown slowly, producing 
small plants with tough and brown outer 
leaves. Well-grown saleable Lettuce ,'s 
scarce. Whilst the Beet crop is generally 
below average, it does not appear to have 
suffered so severely as Turnips and Carrots, 
the crops of which in many places are 
practically a failure. In no county will 
average crops of any of these vegetables be 
gathered. Tomatoes and Cucumbers have 
flourished in the warm days prevailing, and 
more than average crop- will be produced. 
In many cases Marrows have done well, but 
the fruits will be small. 

Fruit. 

The small soft fruits are now practieally 
finished after a very short season. Apples 
have been still further thinned by dropping, 
and though the fruits have swollen consider¬ 
ably during the month, they are still below 
average in size. With the exception of 
Somerset, where the crop is reported to lie a 
good deal below average, a crop somewhat up 
to average is expected. The infestation of 
Apple trees by Woolly Aphis is worse than 
has been experienced for many years. It is 
now certain that the Pear crop will be a light 
one. The Plum crop will lie practically a 
failure, though the crop of the Western 
Counties promises to be less poor than that 
of the rest of the country. 

Orchard houses. 

Where a proportion of the trees in orchard 
houses is grown in pots, these should be 
removed to the open air as soon as the crops 
are cleared. These should not be neglected 
in any respect on their removal. Due atten¬ 
tion must be given to watering, and the hose 
or syringe kept at work in order to keep the 
foliage healthy and to assist it in hanging 
as long as possible. This is by no means one 
of the least important items in the cultiva¬ 
tion of fruit-trees in pots. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

The Herbaceous Border in August. 


Nothing is prettier than a well-filled her¬ 
baceous border. The charm of a judiciously 
arranged border is that during spring, 'Bum¬ 
mer, and autumn you should have always 
some flowers to gladden the eye. Mine just 
now is bright with large clumps of Phloxes, 
the taller ones at the back, and the medium 
and dwarf kinds in front. The deep crimson- 
red varieties are most attractive ; then the 
white with dark eye, and the pure white. 


(Peruvian Lily). A. chilensis is the 
prettiest, in its shades of pink, pale buff, 
and orange. Alstrcemeria aurea is a fine 
plant, and lasts well in water when cut, 
but, I regret to say, its habit is very encroach¬ 
ing. and if not kept within bounds it soon 
smothers any plants in its vicinity. The 
Alstroemerias are easily raised from seed, but 
require deep soil'. They are difficult to 
transplant, as their roots go very deep down. 


decay. I buy a few every second year and 
grow them in the rock garden. I ha.ve im¬ 
ported fine bulbs from Japan, and also 
bought them from first-class nurseries, and 
it is all tli3 same—they decline to stay with 
me for more than two or three years. A 
plant of easy culture and very good for 
cutting is Galega officinalis (Goat's Rue), 
with clusters of Pea-like flowers. There are 
three varieties. The Eryngiums (Sea Holly) 
are curious and beautiful ; the prickly flower 
and polished blue stems look well. I grow 
the large Eryngiuin giganteum and E. 
amethystinum. They can be increased by 
division, but more surely by seed. Some of 
tlie late-flowering Gentians are quite lovely. 
Gentiana aselepiadea is quite one of the best 



A hardy plant border. 

1 


There are also some lovely violet and pale I think it a good plan to vary the border by at this time of year. One only regrets that 
soft lilac shades. Phloxes can be increased introducing here and there a patch of it lasts so short a time in bloom. Gentiana 

by cuttings, easily struck under a glass frame Lilies. —At present mine are in fine bloom— septemfida is also very pretty, but much 

or by dividing the plants. I follow both first a group, say 25, of Lilium candidum (the dwarfer, and the colour not so deep. Gal- 

plans. The young cuttings have, perhaps, Madonna Lily). Of this I at one time was tonia, formerly called Hyacintlius candicans, 

the larger individual flowers. Phloxes like a the happy owner of about 100 bulbs, planted makes a handsome group. It is a bulb of very 

good, rich loam. The double and single in a row at the back of a Rose border, and easy growth and quite hardy, liking an 

perennial Sunflowers are very decorative, and they were, indeed, a splendid sight, but they ordinary garden mould, with a little coarse 

contrast well with the other colours in the got the Lily disease, and in spite of all my sand near the bulbs. It is now in bloom, 

border. The only Campanula now left in efforts they have died off. Another very Its tall spikes of white, bell-like blossoms, 

bloom is C. celtidifolia, in dark, medium, and handsome Lily is the Tiger Lily (L. tigri- about lg inches in length, on stems from 3 

pale mauve. They are fine plants, reaching num), scarlet with black spots, growing 4 feet to 4 feet high, are a great addition to the 

to a height of from 3 feet to 5 feet, but are feet to 6 feet high, easy of cultivation. herbaceous border. It looks best planted in 

rather troublesome, as they require a great thriving well in deep, sandy loam. Then I groups of about 12 bulbs, or as a border in 

many stakes ; indeed, to do them justice they must say a word in praise of the stately front of tall Asters or such-like plants, 

ought to have a stake put to eacli shoot, but Lilium testaceum, with its lovely buff or Anemone japonica, the white, pink, and deep 

they will repay this trouble. They can be apricot-coloured flowers, turned back petals, rose, are very pretty now. They are all 

raised from seed. The tall herbaceous and deep orange stamens. It likes same worth growing, but, perhaps, for choice I 

Veronicas are very suitable for the border ; soil as L. tigrinum, with a little peat and a should select the white. A. japonica lias 

there are three colours—blue, pink, and dash of coarse silver sand. I have almost been much improved of late years. Many 

white. I am very fond of Alstroemerias given up growing L. auratum. The bulbs good varieties—seedlings—have been raised. 
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and can now be got. It is a plant that 
requires liberal feeding, as otherwise it soon 
degenerates and dwindles away. 1 have not 
yet mentioned the herbaceous Spiraeas. S. 
iobata is a fine variety, with deep rosy flowers 
growing on stems 18 inches to 25 incites high. 
Spiraea palmata is also very good. There are 
three colours—deep red. white, and pale pink ; 
the white is, perhaps, the best, but they are 
all worth growing, and will do well in 
ordinary loam. B. M 

The Common Fig Marigold. 

(Mesembryanthemum pyropeum.) 

This, figured on page 513, is one of the 
showiest of the annual Mesembryanthemums, 
and has cylindrical foliage growing in neat 
tufts each 4 inches to 6 inches high, its freely- 
borne flowers of purple-rose or white affording 
a fine contrast. It should be sown in sandy 
soil in the open about the end of April. It 
is always best, we find, to sow it in its per¬ 
manent position. The common 

Ice i-lant (Mesembryanthemum crystalli- 
nura) is usually grown for garnishing, and is 
always most effective when given a place in 
the rock garden or an old wall. There are two 
varieties, one red and the other white. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM CORDIFOLIUM is a 

perennial, the variegated form of which 
is used in carpet gardening. 


Crocus aerius. 

This is a delightful spring-flowering Crocus 
not as yet very widely known in gardens, but 
which is beautiful enough to delight even the 
most fastidious lover of the Crocus family. 
Its colouring is supposed to be described as 
lilac with yellow throat, but this fails to 
suggest even the delicacy of the tints of lilac 
or blue which appear in the opened flower. 
The form called C. terms major is even finer, 
and there is a delightful but scarce white 
Variety called C. terius albus. C. terius is 
a native of Asia Minor, and from its native 
habitats should be hardy with us, but 
whether from want of hardiness or from the 
attacks of such enemies as mice, which are 
partial to all the species, it is liable to be 
lost during winter. S. Ahnott. 


Gaillardias. 

Amongst border plants which have done 
badly in the drought are Gaillardias, but I 
know of few things that have recuperated 
more speedily after rain, and the more tem¬ 
perate conditions which set in during the 
early part of August. We had been bemoan¬ 
ing the fact that we should have no flowers 
this autumn, when the welcome showers came 
with their transforming influence, and 
already blossoms are in evidence. Even seed¬ 
lings which were raised in May and have 
had a hard time this season are picking up, 
and stray flowers are beginning to appear. 

Townsman. 

Dry-weather flowers. 

In a season like the present, where, with 
no facilities for artificial watering, most of 
the inmates of the hardy plant borders wear 
a pitiable aspect, one is apt to turn to many 
common tilings excluded from the regular 
border, because of their rambling tendencies 
and the insistence with which they encroach 
on other things. Many of these things are 
quite indifferent to prolonged drought, and 
though the flowers may not be up to the 
standard of those of a favourable season, thev 
are very welcome when choicer things fail. 

There have been a few good things that 
have held their own fairly well, notably the 
different varieties of Anchusa, Antirrhinums, 
and lateT the Statice. but for cutting in 
quantity one has had to resort to the old 
Helianthus, the perennial Cornflowers, Gail- 
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lardias, Hemerocallis, Achillea ptarmica, 
Lathyrus, and the like. Writing Of Everlast¬ 
ing Peas reminds one that the white variety 
of the above has been decidedly better than 
the type, superior alike in vigour, size of 
bloom, and endurance. Why it is, is rather 
difficult to say, but such is undoubtedly the 
fact. I find the different forms of Star- 
worts vary considerably in their drought- 
resisting powers, the best with me being the 
varieties of A. Amellus and A. cordifolius 
and quite the worst the forms of Nova; 
Anglife. The perennial Cornflowers hardly 
rank among the choicer flowers, but this year 
Centaurea montana, with its different forms 
(some five or six of them), has been decidedly 
acceptable, alike on the border and for 
cutting; indeed, one or two mixed groups 
have shown up brightly among parched vege¬ 
tation and the half-developed, shrivelled 
flowers of many choicer things. Antir¬ 
rhinums, headed back a bit after the first 
flowering, are showing up bravely again ; not, 
of course, very grand spikes, but if these are 
small the flowers are good and the colours 
bright and clear. Montbretias left in places 
specially reserved for them are looking fresh 
and green and flowering remarkably well. 

I notice with regret that a lot of my spring 
flowers—Aubrietias, Polyanthus, and some of 
the Saxifrages, like Wallacei—are badly- 
hit, and even if they recover, which in some 
cases seems decidedly problematical, only very- 
tiny bits will remain wherewith to start 
another season. The majority of the Tufted 
Pansies have struggled through, > but no 
cuttings have been available. In annuals 
there are few better things for a season like 
the present than Calendulas and Nastur¬ 
tiums, and a bright and enduring display 
can be made with these alone if too great a 
variety of colour is not required. Mildew is 
now strongly in evidence on the majority of 
plants most affected with the drought,' as 
Phloxes and Rudbeckia, and has put an end 
to any hopes for a display in that quarter so 
far as the current season is concerned. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


Sloping banks. 

For sloping banks where Grass will not 
grow, or perhaps would not be desirable, ever¬ 
green shrubs do. The Ivy makes an excellent 
covering, thriving in any aspect, and growing 
on places where the soil is too thin or too 
poor to sustain a good Grass turf, or even on 
hare rock. It should be planted thickly at 
first, and trained over the surface to be 
covered for the first season. Afterwards it 
will take care of itself ; but it should be cut 
close to the ground every spring with a pair 
of shears in order to keep it to an even sur¬ 
face. Nothing makes a denser or greener 
earth-covering than Ivy so treated, arid if 
the soil around the roots be not too rich 
the leaves will not get very- large; they look 
best when numerous and small. The great 
thing is to clip the Ivy well in about the 
beginning of April. It will then break out 
into bold leafage and growth immediately 
afterwards. Another plant well adapted to 
the purpose in view is Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla, whose pretty and numerous white 
flowers, dark-green,'shining foliage, and in 
autumn and winter its never-failing crop of 
red berries, render it a general favourite for 
walls, while it does as well or better trained 
on the ground. It should be pegged down 
close to the soil, and where it has covered the 
allotted space, the more it is cut in reason 
with the shears the denser it will grow. The 
young growths will require to be cut back 
once or twice during the summer, taking 
care not to damage the berries, which will 
then be coming to maturity. Clipping, if 
done with ordinary care, will not hinder it 
from flowering and fruiting freely, but rather 
promote a fruit-bearing habit, as the topping 
of the young growths has much the same 


effect upon it as summer pinching has upon 
fruit-trees. Hardly less suited for banks 
than the above is the evergreen scarlet- 
berried Cratregus Pyracantha, succeeding 
with the same treatment as the Cotoneaster 
and growing much faster, but not bearing its 
bright scarlet berries in such profusion until 
it gets a few years old. Pinching back the 
shoots somewhat, however, and a not over¬ 
rich soil will promote early fertility, and,, 
when it does bear fruit freely there is no 
winter-berried plant which is so effective, 
for it is so very bright in colour. 


Nigella (Love in a Mist) and lime. 

Two things I have had forced upon me 
this summer about this charming annual: one 
is that whilst it will grow after transplant¬ 
ing, the flowers are not so fine as on plants 
sown and left to themselves. Nigellas are 
most interesting to grow for cutting for table 
decoration, carrying, as they do, their own 
embellishment in the matter of foliage. I 
have not before appreciated that they ap¬ 
parently love soil in which Jime is found, 
as a few seeds scattered on a border where 
mortar rubble had been dug in yielded the 
finest and the deepest-coloured blu,e flowers. 

Townsman. 


Work of the week. 

Good progress has beeu made with the 
cleaning of weeds from the lakes, and where 
such plants as the Branched Burr Weed, 
Typha latifolia, the flowering Rush, and 
Phragmites encroach too far upon the water 
or find their way among the plantations of 
Water Lilies, they are drawn out by their 
roots. When such subjects as these are cut 
off—even 2 feet below the water level—it is 
only a short time before they are through the 
surface again. All other weeds are cut as low- 
down in the water as possible, and if done 
once a year in this way, give very little 
further trouble. Several acres have to be 
dealt with, and the greatest trouble is en¬ 
countered where the water is shallow. The 
various groups of Lilies have been very hand¬ 
some during the past month, and now that 
the surface is perfectly clean, these and other 
waterside plants are seen to great advantage. 
Most of the Pinks have passed out of flower 
and have now had all old flowering growths 
removed. Pipings of favourite kinds have 
been dibbled into boxes of sandy soil and 
placed in a cool frame, where they will be 
kept close and shaded from bright sunshine 
until rooted. Others will be pulled off with 
a heel attached and dibbled into sandy soil 
around the edges of selected beds. A few 
treated in this way last year have been most 
satisfactory. The flower stalks have been 
removed from autumn-sown Snapdragons, 
which are again branching freely and will 
supply a few late flowers. The Wisteria, 
once established, is a very rampant, grower 
and will quickly encroach far beyond its 
allotted space, and I have found it necessary 
to remove great lengths of this beautiful 
climber from a wall devoted to choice small 
climbing plants in order to save the latter 
subjects. The mowing of lawns has not been 
necessary for some few weeks. 

Corvdalis lutea seeds profusely, and will 
spread with rapidity, and extinguish other 
choice plants growing upon rocky places and 
dry walls. I find it necessary to remove the 
whole of it frequently. A few Hazel sprays 
have been fixed around the Blue Sage (Pero- 
vskia atriplicifolia) to steady the lovely, 

' long, graceful, lavender-coloured sprays of 
bloom. Sea Hollies and Globe Thistles have 
been similarly dealt with. A little rain has 
fallen at last, and this has enabled attention 
to be given to the fresheqing-up of the beds, 
hoeing and scarifying the surface soil, which 
is so beneficial to the welfare of all classes 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Planting evergreens in summer. 

I am not aware that anything new can be that period of the tree’s first summer growth 

said in favour of planting evergreen trees and when it conies to a standstill. Many trees 

shrubs during the summer months, but as it make two growths in a year, and the best 

is a subject that interests a good many it time to move them is in the interval between 

may be useful to say that the time of year the first and second growth. A little ob- 

has arrived when that kind of work should 


affectionately ana gratefully raised by us. 
Even in a few years the novelty of these will 
have worn off, and, it may be feared, com¬ 
parative neglect or grudging attention will be 
their lot. It has often occurred to me that 
had some of our noble native trees been 
planted in circles on appropriate spots such 
would have been a more fitting and more last¬ 
ing method of keeping the memory of our 
fallen kinsmen green There are many—very 
many—situations in almost every county 
which would have been well adapted for the 


be done if done at all. The questions bear¬ 
ing on this matter are two—the probable 
results as compared with spring planting, 
and the effect that a hard winter has on 
newly planted subjects. As regards the first, 

1 have no hesitation in saying that the best 
results will*be obtained from summer plant¬ 
ing in all cases where the plants to be moved 
exceed 6 feet in height, provided they have 
only to be moved from one part of the 
grounds to another; but in the case of large 
plants that have to be brought long distances 
by railway I should prefer to wait until the 
middle of September. When practicable I 
prefer to prepare all the plants to be moved 
if they have stood in the same position more 
than four years, and if they exceed a height 
of 6 feet. The preparation should be made 
in the previous October, and should consist in 
digging a trench round the stem of the tree 

2 feet deep and 1 foot wide. The distance 

that this trench must be from the tree will 
depend on its age and size ; for a tree or ever¬ 
green shrub 8 feet high, the inner side of the 
trench should be 2 feet from the stem all 
round, and the width should be in proportion 
to the height. In digging out the trench all 
roots met with should be cut clean asunder; 
the trench may then be filled in again and 
left in that state. It will be found, when the 
time arrives for removing the tree thus 
operated on, that every root cut asunder 
has hroken out into a nest of fibres, and it is Rhododendron oxyphyllum. 



considered that these fibres are of far greater 
benefit to the tree after removal than the 
single root would have been if left undis¬ 
turbed until the time of lifting. Experi- 
en^ proves this. - for in practice I find that 
all trees or shrubs prepared in the way just 
described suffer much less than those not so 
treated ; in fact, the percentage of living 
trees thus managed is far in advance of that 
of the other. 

The question as to the effect that a hard 
winter has on newly-planted trees is one that 
demands the serious attention of intending 
planters. It must be taken for granted. I 
think, that a shrub or tree only recently 
removed is not in so good a condition to with- 
-stand the severity of a long winter as one that 
had not been disturbed. In my own experi¬ 
ence I have had trees removed during the late 
summer months that have stood to all ap¬ 
pearance sound and healthy up to the time 
when severe frost has set in, then become 
brown in the foliage and ultimately die. 
This, however, to my mind does not to any 
serious extent injure the cause of summer 
planting, because it is only in the severest 
winters that trees thus suffer. On the 
contrary, it. cannot be too well known that 
there is a decided gain by adopting summer 
planting. If a tree is moved towards the 
end of July, it will in a great measure have 
completed its growth for the year; and if 
moved as soon as it has done that, it will 
get, other conditions being favourable, pretty 
well re-established before growth commences 
next season, and under ordinary circum¬ 
stances it may he expected to make a fairly 
good growth the first year after removal ; but 
in the case of autumn or spring planting it 
generally takes the whole of the next season 
to recover, and makes little or no growth. 
There is just one particular time in the sum¬ 
mer eminently favourable to removal—I mean 


servation will enable anyone to detect when 
that time occurs, but as the habit of different 
trees varies, the selection of the time for 
removal may extend over three or four weeks, 
according to the character of the subjects to 
be operated upon. J. C. 


Rhododendron oxyphyllum. 

Flowers of this very distinct Rhododendron 
were shown at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on April 6th of the 
present year by Mr. T. H. Lowinsky. As 
may be seen by the illustration we give to-day 
it is of sprawling growth bearing in clusters 
lanceolate glabrous leaves each 4 inches in 
length, and blooms in loose terminal heads, 
fragrant and about 2 inches across. The 
flowers, white with a yellow blotch, are 
narrowed to a tube at the base and 
five lobed. This Rhododendron was found 
by Forrest in Yunnan and has some of 
the characters of R. Veitchianum. In all 
probability it will thrive under the same treat¬ 
ment as this species does. 


War memorials. 

In the province of Galloway I have, at one 
time or another, had opportunities of seeing 
many of the war memorials erected in towns, 
in villages, and in parishes. These are, in 
general, stereotyped, and consist, for the 
most part, of crosses of various designs, or oi 
obelisks, with, in rare cases, a statue of more 
or less merit. It appears to me that the 
memory of the fallen might have been more 
fittingly perpetuated, for in the course of 
time tastes will inevitably change, and a 
future generation may decry the memorials so 


purpose, and a group of Scotch Firs or of 
Oaks would in future years have done honour 
to the memory of the fallen. I 11 addition, 
the upkeep of these trees would have been 
insignificant, the initial cost of the trees 
would not have been heavy, and such a 
memorial would not have given rise to 
anxiety in respect of present and future cost 
in cases where money—owing to a sparse 
population—was limited. Such a circle or 
clump of trees, with a modest stone pillar, 
would, I think, have arrested the attention 
in a greater degree than many of the crosses 
and obelisks which are to be seen. I know 
that this point was pressed upon the notice of 
many committees, but trees as a memorial 
had no chance in competition with stonework. 

W. McG. 

Pavia macrostachya. 

This is altogether distinct, and possesses 
features belonging to no other tree or shrub 
in cultivation. Broader than high, stooling 
from the root and covering the ground closely, 
it forms a hemisphere of foliage which, when 
adorned with its many spikes of fragrant 
Hyacinth flowers, opening in July, and en¬ 
during a long time when most other shrubs 
have ceased to bloom, few plants will give 
so much pleasure. It should be planted in 
extremely rich soil, and—possessing in itself 
every charm of clustered shrubs—is, of all 
plants, the best suited to stand wholly 
isolated. It. is undoubtedly one of the best 
possible shrubs to stand alone, but we have 
also seen it affording a very charming effect 
as an undergrowth beneath low trees. Its 
fine foliage and flowers almost make one 
dislike calling it a shrub, as it possesses the 
noble leafage and stately blossom that, belong; 
to the finest of its race. E. G. 
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THE AB C OF GAR DENING 

Pages for Beginners. 


Flower Garden. 

.Bulbs. 

At this season of the year the gardener’s 
thoughts are much more occupied with the 
future than with the present. He knows 
that his summer effects cannot now be further 



enhanced, that they have readied the 
meridian of their splendour and will soon 
begin to decline—nothing which he can do 
can prevent them. So while enjoying the 
present he plans out other enjoyment for the 
future, not literally obeying the command to 
“ take no thought for the morrow.” 

It is not so much the immediate future 
that he has in mind, for the. autumnal 
arrangements have long since been made and 
are considerably advanced, but the winter 
and the spring are still waiting to be dealt 
with. Now the subject of “ A Spring Gar¬ 
den ” is, of all gardening subjects, the most 
interesting as it is the most inexhaustible, 
and I shall endeavour for the next two or 



Fig. 2. Roman Hyacinths. 


three weeks to deal with it, but before spring 
there comes winter, and this week I feel 
obliged to slear that out of the way. There 
is no reason whatever why winter should 
he flowerless either for those who have green¬ 
houses or those who have not. Granted, a 
.greenhouse is a great advantage and opens 
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up a larger choice of subjects from which 
to choose, but it is quite within the reach of 
everybody to have a succession of flowers of 
their own growing from Christmas onward. 
That is equivalent to saying “ all the win¬ 
ter,” because Chrysanthemums will always 
carry us up to the end of the year. 

Flowers in winter are doubly' valuable, and 
are appreciated more than at any other time. 
In all conscience, winter is dull enough—all 
the more need then to brighten it with 
flowers. Fortunately, there is an abundance 
of spring-flowering bulbs, which have proved 
themselves quite ready to bloom a month or 
two in advance of their time if they are 
encouraged to do so, and all they demand 
is a few flower-pots, pans, vases, or other 
receptacles, some suitable soil and a little 
elementary knowledge, to make success fairly 
certain. 

There are one or two conditions relative to 
the glowing of bulbs in pots which are im¬ 
perative; to ignore them is to court failure. 
The most important of all has to do with 
the roots, the activity of which has to he pro¬ 
moted before the top growth can begin. For 
example, if you potted a Hyacinth and stood 
it straight into a warm place exposed to the 


A C 



light, it would probably start into growth 
very soon, grow an inch or two, then give 
up and—die ; or should it remain alive, it 
would not produce a flowbr. That would be 
because the top, excited into activity before 
the roots, would quickly use up the sap con¬ 
tained in the bulb, and as there were no 
roots sufficiently autive to draw up fresh 
supplies, death would be the perfectly natural 
result. It is, as I have said, imperative that 
newly-potted bulbs should be stood in a cool 
place, and kept more or less in the dark, the 
nurseryman’s practice of covering the pots 
with 2 or 3 inches of sifted coal-ashes being 
the most economical and effective I know' of. 
If you follow this plan you must leave them 
undisturbed until, hy r inspection, you have 
found that the roots are showing well around 
the inside of the pots, and even longer than 
that, for the results will be even better if 
you wait until the spikes of top growth are 
piercing their way up into the ashes. I have 
many times seen whole boxes of Narcissi 
absolutely spoilt through being hurried into 
heat before the root system of the bulbs was 
perfectly developed. That is the first lesson 
I wish to impress and almost the only one I 
insist upon. 

Before describing the potting and after 
treatment, let us glance for a moment at 
some of the bulbs best calculated to answer 
our purpose, and from which you may make 
your own selection. Pride of place must be 


accorded to the Narcissus. It is a large 
family', of very varied forms, and is with us 
throughout quite a long season—indeed, for 
six months, from December till May. It begins 
with Paper White, the large bulbs of which 
are grown in the South of France, around 
Marseilles. If potted in August it will often, 
without heat, flower in November. Then 
come several Polyanthus varieties, such as 
Soilly' White, Primo. Soleil d’Or. Grand 
Monarque. and Gloriosa. Long before these 
are over we get the trumpet varieties, the 
first being the Tenby daffodil, princeps. 



Fig. A. Tulipr. 


Golden Spur (see Fig. 1), Henry Irving, Van 
Sion (the double Daffodil), Barri, and a 
dozen others, finishing up with the splendid 
Emperor. About February we get the 
earliest Pheasant’s eye (ornatus), the most 
valued of them all. 

Tulips must be given second place. They 
begin with Van Thol in January and using 
up all the mqst gorgeous known colours, finish 
their season with the finest of all, the ever- 
popular Darwins. Some of the best doers are 
Van Thol Scarlet, White Swan, L’lmmyule 
Murillo, Cottage Maid, Yellow Prince. Sir 
Thomas Moore, La Candeur, Kaizer’s Kroon. 
Tournesol. &C. 

Hyacinths pass along the stage, stiff and 
solemn, but of exquisite perfume. They have 



Fig. 5. Hyacinth. 


a stateliness and pride that are all their own, 
and everybody likes them. The most charm¬ 
ingly pretty of them all is the smaller and 
earlier White Roman (Fig. 2). A really 
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well-grown Hyacinth is a marvel of symmetry, 
but I think that were it not for its earliness 
and its perfume, it would be accorded a place 
much farther back. Then there is the un- 



Fig. 1. Pear Gansel's Bergamot. 


pretentious, but doubly welcome Crocus, which 
grows very readily in pots, and opens its 
golden heart almost suddenly at the first 
glimmer of ^the winter sunshine. The first 
Crocus of the season is as gladly noted as the 
first sound of the cuckoo or- the first swallow 
as it darts through the air. It would be 
unpardonable to overlook the Snowdrop, and 
we are not likely to do so. Of itself it is 
too modest to push itself into notice, but the 
Snowdrop IS the Snowdrop and that says 
much. To be decorative it must be grown 
in good clumps, that is several, say a dozen 
bulbs in a pot. Its companions, Scilla 
sibirica and Glory of the Snow, with their 
very pleasing blue, do but set off the snowy 
whiteness of the Snowdrop, and those who 
grow the one should grow the others. 

I find I have-not space to refer to several 
other quite suitable plants and bulbs, such 
as Aconites, Anemones, Irises, and Violets, 
for it is necessary that I say something as 
to the potting, &c. Fortunately, what 
applies to one applies to nearly all. 

You will see in Fig 3 (b and d) liow the 
very important matter of drainage is pro¬ 
vided for. Bulbs must be given a good 
drainage, if only because they grow and 
bloom in the winter time, when evaporation 
is at its least. If a bulb in a pot becomes 
sodden, ttie chances are that it will die, 
though it should be given a chance by laying 
the pot on its side for a day or two. There 
should be a good inch of broken crocks in 
every pot. Use good soil. An open friable 
compost of fibrous loam and leaf-soil, two to 
one. with a handful of thoroughly decomposed 
manure over the crocks, makes a good mix¬ 
ture, and this should be pressed quite firmly 
into the pots. In Fig. 3 (b and d) is shown 
the depth at which bulbs must be potted, 
in A and C their position in the pot is 
depicted. A might contain only three bulbs 
as in Fig. 4, and C one bulb as in Fig. 5. 



Fig. 2. Pear Beurre Superfin. 


With the exception of the Hyacinth, all the 
Indhs should be hidden just beneath the soil, 
but the Hyacinth should have its crown level 
with the soil. When the potting is done a 
fairly good watering should be given and they 
should be plunged in the ashes straight away, 
no more water being required until you take 


them from the ashes and put them in the 
light to grow. At no time must they be 
overwatered, neither must they be allowed to 
get dry. Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi 
will probably require the support of a thin 
stick as they flower, but let it be a very thin 
stiff stick, or it might easily be unsightly. 

F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

Gathering Apples and Pears. 

This is important and interesting work—■ 
important because all the fruit, or a large 
portion of it, may easily be spoiled ; and it 
is interesting because of the wonderful variety 
of form, colour, flavour, find other charac¬ 
teristics which gradually reveal themselves to 
the observant. Apples and Pears are termed 
“ hard ” fruits, but the degree of firmness 
varies, particularly in Pears. The majority 
of the best dessert Pears may be quite firm— 
even to hardness—at the time they may pro¬ 
perly be gathered. As they approach ripe¬ 
ness' the “ flesh ” of the Pear becomes more 
yielding and slightly soft, but before it 
becomes discoloured (which is decay). Some 



Fig. 3. Louise Bonne of Jersey. 


varieties are quick to pass through the stages 
of firmness and softening into the stage of 
decay, and thereby much loss may be 
sustained in a short time. 

The Apple does not pass through thos; 
stages of ripening into decay so quickly, 
unless assisted by the various fungi (moulds) 
which affect the Apple. The rule which 



Fig. 4. Pear Summer Franc Real. 


governs the right gathering of the Apple also 
governs the gathering of the Pear. 

Practically all Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines readily 
separate from the parent, plant when really 
ready for gathering. If they do not freely 
separate from the tree under a little force 
used upward, downward, or sideways, they 
are not quite ready, and should be allowed 
to remain one, two, three, or even four days 
if necessary. Each separate fruit should be 
seized by nearly the whole of the hand, the 
larger part of the fruit being in the palm of 
the hand and the fingers, the latter closing 
gently over the fruit, and giving a gentle pull 
in the case of a Peach, Nectarine, or Apricot. 
On no account should any of these fruits be 
pressed by the tips of the fingers. The Pear 
should be gathered in a similar manner as 
regards taking hold of it; but the thumb 
should be placed under the stalk at its 
junction with the shoots or spur upon which 
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it has grown. Then by raising the Pear 
towards a horizontal position, as in Fig. 2 
(Beurre Superfin), the stalk will be detached 
ac its base, the perfect stalk being a quarter 



Fig. 5. Beurre Bose. 


to half an inch in length. But some Pears; 
are more tenacious than others and may 
require to be raised a little higher, as in 
Fig. 3, when the stalk will separate from the 
shoot or spur at (c). 

Fig. 1 at (t>) shows a stalk of Pear Gansel’s 
Bergamot broken at (b) in a vain attempt 
to force the stalk to become detached at (a). 
Fig. 4 shows at (c) the entire stalk of Pear 
Summer Franc Real, miscalled Hampden’s 
Bergamot. It will be noticed that a Pear 
with its entire stalk looks better than a Pear 
minus the whole or a part of its stalk. Imagine 
Fig. 5 (Beurre Bose) with its stalk broken 
short at (/), and Fig. 6 with its stalk broken 
at (<j) ! The long stalk of Fig. 6 (Jargonelle) 
is one of its most distinguishing features. 

Fruit must be gathered with care and dis¬ 
cretion. If it be extra choice fruit, no inex¬ 
perienced hands should be allowed to touch 
it. On Figs. 1, 5, and 6 are bruises from 
finger-tips suggested. When the bruises were- 
given there were no visible marks; but decay 
of the cells was commencing, and in forty- 



Fig. 6. Jargonelle. 


eight hours yellow-skinned varieties would 
show the bruises as suggested. In very warm 
weather the rate of decay would be so rapid 
that in five or. six days those patches would 
be really decayed and a menace to the other- 
contents of tlie storehouse. 
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Show and Fancy Pelargoniums. 

These should now be pruned back hard ami 
placed in a pit or frame, when if they are 
dewed over with the syringe twice daily they 
will quickly start into growth. Then is the 
time to partially shake out the soil from 
among the roots and shorten them sufficiently 
to enable the plants to he placed in smaller- 
sized pots than those they have hitherto 
occupied. This will allow- of their being 
shifted info larger pots and being given the 
benefit of a further supply of new compost 
after the pots become well filled with new 
roots. Young plants in 48 pots being 
always serviceable for furnishing or decora¬ 
tive work, a good quantity of cuttings should 
be made of the pruned-off, ripened growths, 
inserting them round the side of 6-inch pots 
filled with sandy compost. Rooting can be 
effected in slight warmth. Insert and strike 
cuttings of 

Marguerites 

for spring-flowering, a period when they are 
more appreciated than at any other. Plants 
which have been cut back for autumn bloom¬ 
ing should now yield quantities of cuttings. 
Take and pot up into 3-inch pots a good 
quantity of 

Hydrangea cuttings. 

Put one cutting into each pot and place 
sand at the base of each to induce quick 
rooting. A frame or pit which can be kept 
close for a time will do best for these. As 
the lists of early-flowering bulbous plants 
come to hand make out a list of requirements 
and forward it for early execution, Freesias 
should be potted directly they come to hand. 
Sow Cyclamen seed now, giving preference 
to that saved from “ Giant ’’-flowered types, 
if plants are required for flowering in 
late autumn and winter of next year. Place 
the seeds an inch apart over the surface of 
pans or pots filled with rich, sandy compost, 
and lightly cover with the same kind of soil 
of finer consistency. Germinate the seed in 
genial warmth. Conns saved from the plants 
which flowered during last winter and spring 
should, if it has not been already done, be 
shaken out and repotted, keeping close for a 
time, or until new foliage is being made. 
Sow Mignonette for flowering in pots in the 
autumn 

Fruit houses. 

Where the partial or total renovation of 
Vine and Peach borders has to be undertaken, 
the necessary amount of compost should be 
prepared, and other necessaries, such as 
drainage material and pipes, Ac., procured, 
so that the work may be carried out at the 
earliest opportunity. If there is much of this 
kind of work contemplated, an ample stock of 
loam should be laid in while it can be carted 
with less labour than when the ground is 
wet and heavy. That required for general 
potting should also be dug and stacked in a 
ridge-shaped heap now. 

Kitchen garden. 

In the last week in the present month and 
the first in September sow Cauliflower seed of 
varieties such as Walcheren. Early London, 
and Early Giant to supply plants for prick¬ 
ing out into frames to stand through the 
winter, and come in for planting outdoors in 
the spring. The best way is to sow in drills 
outdoors, as the plants are the more sturdy 
and less likely to fall victims to damping-off 
and other diseases. Lettuce seed to stand 
the winter should be sown. A. W". 


Bulbs for forcing. 

If a supply of bulbous flowers is required 
before Christmas, there should be no delay 
in potting the bulbs if this is not already 
done. bulbs must be allowed to develop 
their roots before they are subjected to hard 
forcing. The White Roman Hyacinth is one 
of the earliest subjects to flower ; next follow 1 
the Polyanthus, and the single Trumpet 
major Narcissi, also Due Van Thol Tulips 
in various colours, with others that will sub¬ 
mit to early forcing, such as Vermilion 
Brilliant, Mon Tresor, Proserpine, and Rose 
Gris de Lin. The bulbs of all these should 
be potted in a compost consisting of equal 
parts loam and leaf-soil, with plenty of 
sand cidded. After potting, place the plants 
on ashes in the open, and cover them with 
leaf-soil, or coal-ashes that have been exposed 
to the weather for some months (on no account 
use fresh ashes). When grow-th commences 
these should be removed. 

Salvias. 

S. azurea grandiflora (syn. S. Pitcheri) is 
a very beautiful plant when in bloom, and 
is valuable in gardens where blue flowers 
are in request. The plant is of graceful 
habit, and is one of the earliest of the 
shrubby species to flower, for its blossoms 
are developed early in the autumn. If the 
plants are growing in a bed or border, lift 
and pot them as soon as the flower-spikes 
are seen. Salvia splendens, variety grandi¬ 
flora, is a great improvement on the type, 
the flower-spikes being larger, the in¬ 
florescences more brilliant, and the plant of a 
compact habit. A batch of this plant is very 
useful for furnishing the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory before the Chrysanthemums come 
into bloom, while the cut flowers are suitable 
for table decoration. Other species of Salvias 
that flower later in the season are S. leu- 
eantha, S. coccinea, S. rutilans, and S. 
gesneneflora. All these are useful for the 
furnishing of large conservatories. 

Pentstemons. 

Cuttings should now be taken of the best 
varieties. Where they are grown in large 
numbers it is usual to devote a frame to their 
reception ; for smaller quantities the cut¬ 
tings may be inserted in pots or boxes and 
placed under a handlight, keeping the 
atmosphere of the frame close until the cut¬ 
tings have made roots, when air should be 
gradually admitted to harden the young 
plants. 

Coleworts. 

Make good any failures that have occurred 
in former plantings, and continue to make 
fresh plantations, for although Coleworts are 
not particularly hardy, if the autumn is a 
favourable one they will make useful pro¬ 
duce before there are any severe frosts. 

Spinach. 

The final sowing of this crop will be made 
the first weik in September, and from this 
sowing the plants will be ready for picking 
in spring, if not before. Stir the ground 
thoroughly between the rows of previous 
sowings, and thin the plants to a few inches 
apart as soon as they are large enough for 
the work to he done. Later on additional 
space may he allowed them by pulling out 
every alternate plant for use. Spinach 
intended for cropping in winter and early 
spring should have no leaves removed until 
the plants are well established. F. W. G. 
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Scotland. 

Vegetable garden. 

The rain, which has fallen copiously, has 
hastened germination in the case of recently- 
sown seeds, and early thinning in the case of 
Turnips, Lettuces, Horn Carrots, &c., is im¬ 
perative. Further sowings of the two former 
subjects can be made, but in respect of Carrots 
it is now advisable to resort to frame culture. 
It is surprising how the Carrot crop varies. 
This year the yield is excellent, with but few 
symptoms of maggot, but, in a usual way, 
Carrots are the most precarious crop handled. 
Vegetable Marrows, now growing freely, 
ought to be relieved of their fruits as these 
become or a usable size. A little encourage¬ 
ment (by top-dressing or otherwise) will be 
all to the good in respect of these plants. If 
autumn Onions have not yet been harvested 
this ought to be done without much further 
dela.v. Sowings to stand the winter are now- 
due, and if a suitable place which has been 
well manured and not too heavily cropped is 
available the seeds may be sown thereon with¬ 
out any necessity arising for digging. Ailsa 
Craig Improved and Cranston’s Excelsior 
yet remain the standard varieties for present 
sowing. A further sowing of Cabbages of 
different sorts can be made at the same time. 
Celery should now be tied, cleaned, and 
lightly moulded up. Potatoes are lifting 
well, alike in bulk and in quality. The 
lifting of second early varieties ought now to 
be completed. 

Ferns under glass. 

Seedlings raised from spores can now he 
pricked off into pans or boxes, and any young 
plants which appear, by reason of exceptional 
vigour, to need a shift, can be moved on. 
For the next month or so a low, warm pit 
will be found highly suitable for young Ferns. 
Where there is a steady demand for fronds of 
Adiantums in a cut state, the grower should 
hear in mind that these will not last if the 
plants be not freely ventilated and given a 
fair amount of light. Shading may now he 
dispensed with to a considerable extent, and 
the plants must have plenty of space in which 
to develop. If any repotting should be 
necessary let it l>e done at once. The compost 
should consist of good, fibrous loam and suffi¬ 
cient leaf-mould and sand to make the whole 
open. Ferns in baskets or in similar 
receptacles will require a good deal of water 
yet, and this ought to be given regularly. 

Herbs. 

Where herbs are required for drying, 
growers are reminded that the time has again 
arrived for cutting. The methods adopted 
differ, but if the herbs he gathered in 
moderately-sized bunches, loosely tied up, and 
hung in an airy shed, they will dry off 
gradually and effectually. Artificial heat is 
no doubt necessary at times, but it is better 
when herbs can he dried off in, so to speak, a 
natural manner. 

Hardy fruit. 

In respect of wall trees, the summer 
pruning ought now to be practically con¬ 
cluded. II from four to six leaves be left, 
there will not be much further growth, and 
the chances are that, the buds at the base 
will develop into fruit buds. Remove any 
poor or deformed fruits of Apples and Plums. 
Concerning the latter, one is sometimes asked 
at what age a tree ought to pay for its place, 
and when it ceases to be profitable. My 
experience is that trees from six years to 
twenty years are the most reliable in every 
way. Before six years and after twenty 
years the crops are generally scanty—in the 
latter case, precarious as well. Nets, as they 
are no longer needed, ought to be stored. 

VV. McG. 

Bahnae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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SO CIETI ES. 

Shrewsbury Show. 


One cannot go to Shrewsbury without being 
impressed with the enthusiasm of the exhibi¬ 
tors, both amateur and professional. Unlike 
the Royal Horticultural and many other 
shows, there are a lot of amateurs who com¬ 
pete for the attractive prizes, which bring 
competitors from all parts who are out to 
beat their opponents, and miss no points to 
do so. 

The results are good, and it is surprising 
what the amateur can produce in fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables during even a season 
like the present. A visit to this show is not 
only of interest, but also very educational. 
Many a visitor has been struck by the fruit, 
and goes home resolved to produce and do like¬ 
wise. He sees magnificent Cherries long after 
his own are past, and learns that first-class 
Morellos may be grown on a neglected and 
previously unused north wall; he learns that 
by netting in his trees Morellos may on a 
north aspect not only be kept as late as 
this (when they are of a luscious flavour), but 
even until September. 

Not only' does he see and learn of the art 
of growing Morellos, but notes that Con¬ 
ference Pear is more profitable for the 
amateur to grow than the coarser and huge 
Pitmaston Duchess, which he so often fails 
to crop. He is attracted by a brilliant dish 
of Apple Jacob’s Seedling, but overhears 
some old hands discoursing on the superior 
quality of Langley Pippin, ripe just before 
this date. A visit to this show for one with 
his eyes and ears open is an educational treat 
not only to the amateur but also professional 
gardener. 

Groups of plants. 

Those interested in decorative plants should 
see a group put up by Messrs. Cypher, of 
Cheltenham. Not only are the plants 
superbly cultivated, but they are arranged 
with such art that they might be growing 
in their natural habitat. At this show 
Messrs. Cypher lifted the first prize of £35, 
Sir H. Keverick (^rdener, Mr. J. V. Mac¬ 
Donald) being second, Mr. W. R. Manning, 
Derby, third. Crotons, Nandina domestica, 
Dracaenas, C'lerodendron fallax, Fuchsia tri- 
phylla, as well as such orchids as Cattlevas, 
Cypripediums, Oncidiums, etc., were 
prominent in these groups. In other groups 
the order of winners was reversed. 

At a huge affair such as at Shrewsbury a 
full list of winners would take several 
columns of Gardening Illustrated. Sutton’s 
Gloxinias, Blackmore and Langdon’s Be¬ 
gonias. Webb’s vegetables, and King's Acre 
Nurseries’ fruit-trees in pots are all household 
names. 

Fruits. 

A decorated table of fruit, for which over 
£70 in prizes were offered, as well as a 
challenge cup valued at £65, brought out one 
of the most interesting exhibits in the show. 
Only one competitor appeared, however, but. 
this table, arranged by Mr. Vert, gardener to 
Lord Howard de Walden, was exquisite; 
better Peaches and Nectarines, Grapes, or 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and Melons one could 
not imagine. Other prominent winners in 
the fruit classes were Lieut.-Colonel Legli 
(gardener, Air. A. J. Cook), Roger J. Corbett, 
Esq. (gardener, Air. Jones), Sir ( has. Hall 
Cain (gardener, Mr. Pateman), and the 
Earl of Coventry ; but not only big establish¬ 
ments exhibited, for amateur and cottagers’ 
classes were, considering the season, very good, 
and growers from the south must have envied 
the produce in many of the cottagers’ classes, 
which showed no apparent sign of the drought 
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that they have been experiencing, vegetable 
Marrows, Carrots, and even Culinary Peas 
being excellent in vegetables, while the 
Potato classes brought out Bishop in fine 
form—evidently a good variety for a season 
like this. 

Sweet Peas. 

These are still at their best in the cooler, 
moister climate of the North and Y\est, for 
Alessrs Eckford had a fine lot; so, too, did 
Messrs. Herd Bros., Penrith, and Jones, 
while other prizes were lifted by S. Robinson, 
Esq., J. Haycocks, Esq., the varieties stand¬ 
ing out as specially good being Edna Alay 
(white), Austin Frederick (mauve), Mrs. J. 
Balmer (cream). One could not help being 
impressed by the fact that at even this date, 
after they have been blooming continually for 
nearly twelve months, the Perpetual Car¬ 
nation is of better quality than the border 
varieties, which are already past their best. 
Messrs. Brown, Wall, Englemann, and Stuart 
Low all had these, prominent in the last 
group being White Pearl, which they say is 
the finest white in commerce. In 

Roses 

one learned that certain varieties excel 
in a season like this, whereas a moister 
year might bring forward other sorts. 
President Bouche, as shown by Air. E. 
AlurreU, was grand, of brilliant cinnamon 
apricot; so, too, was Los Angeles, shown by 
Alr. Alattock, which variety has the appear¬ 
ance of a Rose perpetually in the sunlight. 
Alessrs. Bee’s Independence Day was good, 
while Alessrs. Gunn, of Olton, Birmingham, 
might not have experienced the drought—■ 
according to their quality. 

This magnificent show was housed, with 
the exception of the cottagers’ classes, under 
Alessrs I’iggot’s huge Chelsea tent. 

There are more classes for competitors at 
Shrewsbury than any other show in 
England. These numbered 172 in the 
schedule, but, in addition, there were upwards 
of thirty non-competitive exhibitors, and this 
in a year when many usual exhibitors had to 
full out on account of the drought. 

Many visitors learnt for the first time 
(although it has been known by experts for 
years) that the sort of stock used for certain 
fruit-trees is of vast importance to their 
future well-being, and an exhibit of the Salop 
(,’ounty Council demonstrated the various 
results of dwarfing Apple stocks known as 
Paradise; and this, being a more surface¬ 
rooting stock than the Crab (which waa prac¬ 
tically the only stock used years ago), is more 
suitable for badly-drained soils or soils with 
a wet subsoil. 

Of other exhibits not already mentioned, 
the following received gold medals:—Messrs. 
H. N. Ellison, West Bromwich, for Ferns 
and Cacti; Pritchard, Shrewsbury, for Roses ; 
Jones and Sons, Shrewsbury, cut flowers 
and floral designs; Jarman and Co., Chard, 
Roses; C. J. Bailey, Shrewsbury, plants, 
flowers, and vegetables; Stuart Low and Co., 
Bush Hill Park, Carnations; E. Murrell, 
Shrewsbury, Roses; Ryders, St. Albans, 
vegetables. 

Silver medals were awarded to Alessrs 
W. H. Simpson, Birmingham, for Antirrhi¬ 
nums; John Peed and Son, Norwood, for 
Streptocarpus and other plants; Blackmore 
and Langdon, for Delphiniums; Isaac House, 
Westburv-on-Trim. for Scabious: Jas. Vert 
and Son, Saffron Walden, double Hollyhocks; 
John Forbes, Hawick, Pentstemons; E. F. 
Fairbaim, Carlisle, for Phloxes and Pent- 
stenions; John Jones, Went, Violas; Sander 
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and Son, St. Albans, orchids; Bowell r.nd 
Skanett, for herbaceous plants and Alpines. 

When the number of exhibitors is com¬ 
puted, the value of their exhibits and the 
railway and other expenses incurred must 
aggregate a big sum of money. 


Importation of Rhododendrons. 

Some misunderstanding appears to exist as 
to the effect of the new Orders dealing with 
the importation and sale of plants, etc., issued 
by the Alinistry (The Destructive Insects and 
Pests Order of 1921, and The Sale of Diseased 
Plants Order of 1921). Nurserymen point 
out that the Rhododendron fly—a pest serious 
on Rhododendrons in certain countries—is 
scheduled under The Sale of Diseased Plants 
Order, and that therefore they are prevented 
from selling plants in this country which are 
substantially attacked by this pest. This is 
correct, but the conclusion has been drawn 
that, since the pest is not scheduled under 
The Destructive Insects and Pests Order of 
1921, which relates to imported plants. 
Rhododendrons badly attacked by the fly will 
he allowed to enter the country freely. Such, 
however, is not the case. 

A careful reading of The Destructive 
Insects and Pests Order of 1921 will show that 
Rhododendrons sent to this country must be 
accompanied by a health certificate, signed 
by an official of the country of origin, to the 
effect that the plants are perfectly free from 
the pests mentioned in the Order, and also 
that they are “ healthy.” In paragraph 5 of 
the third schedule of the Order it is laid down 
that plants will not he deemed to he 
” healthy ” if attacked by any of the pests 
mentioned iir The Sale of Diseased Plants 
Order of 1921. It is therefore clear that the 
health certificate accompanying imported 
plants goes very much farther than a certifi¬ 
cate of freedom from the specific pests 
mentioned in the second schedule to The 
Destructive Insects and Pests Order, since it 
must also declare that the plants are healthy 
in general, and particularly with regard to 
the pests mentioned in The Sale of Diseased 
Plants Order. 

The Alinistry has been asked to prepare a 
leaflet explaining in simple language the pro¬ 
visions of the two Orders. It lias been 
decided to do this, and the Alinistry hopes 
to issue the leaflet before October 1st next, 
when the Orders come into operation. 


Grading and packing of Apples. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
is actively assisting the scheme promoted by 
the National Federation of British Growers 
for the standardisation and grading of 
Apples. The Alinistry is endeavouring to 
arrange for a series of grading and packing 
demonstrations in the fruit-growing areas 
this season, and the first of these will be 
held at Heston Farm, Hounslow, on Tuesday, 
August 30th. Growers and other persons 
interested are invited to attend this demon¬ 
stration between the hours of 11 a.m. and 
1 p.m., and 2 to 4 p.m. on that. date. 
The demonstration will be given by the 
Ministry's grading and packing experts. 


Oil fuel. 

I notice some of your readers making en¬ 
quiries re the heating of greenhouse boilers 
by oil fuel. The Scarab Oil Burning Co., 
Ltd., 28, Charles Street, S.W. 1, have a 
system by which all kinds of boilers, large 
and small, can be heated by oil fuel, and I 
believe this has already been installed in the 
gardens at Windsor Castle. No doubt this 
firm would be pleased to give anyone inter¬ 
ested all the information he requires. 

Geo. Kent. 
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Correspondence. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated Jree of charge if correspon- 
dents follow these rules: All • communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. L. 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one auery is sent each should be on a seoarate piece 
of paper, the name and address being added to each. 
As Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

plants.—<111 who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each — 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Nut more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Xaming fruit.— Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. IFe have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 

INDOOR. 

Adiantums and Vine weevil. 

(L. O. L.).—In getting rid of the weevils 
you will no doubt find it necessary to loosen 
most of the soil from the roots. This is best 
done with the aid of a pointed stick, and, 
although a slow and tedious process, it can 
thus be accomplished and without the loss of 
a great quantity of roots. In disturbing 
Ferns at this time of year, the roots should 
be damaged as little as possible, so the best 
answer to your query is to inflict as little 
damage as you can, or, in other words, to 
preserve the root system intact as far as 
circumstances permit. . Beyond this you 
cannot go. 

Libonia floribunda. 

(G. Low).—This needs much the same 
treatment as a Bouvardia—that is to say, the 
cuttings should be struck, or the old plants 
started in the spring and grown on freely 
during the summer. In this way they will, 
by the autumn, be well furnished with flower- 
buds, which, in a warm greenhouse, will 
maintain a display throughout the winter 
and early spring. When the flowering period 
is over the plants should be shortened back, 
perhaps, to half their height (not cut down), 
and kept somewhat closer with occasional 
syringing. This will cause them to push 
out young shoots from all parts, and as soon 
as these shoots are about a third of an inch 
long the plants must he repotted, using for 
the purpose a mixture of loam and leaf- 
mould. with a little sand. As a rule, the 
plants may be put into the same sized pots as 
before, the old hall of earth being reduced 
sufficiently for this to he done. They must 
then for a time be treated as before ; but as 
the roots take hold of the new soil more air 
may be given. During the summer they do 
best in a frame sheltered from the direct rays 
of the sun. or they may be stood out-of-doors 
in a partially-shaded spot. In either ease 
a little liquid-manure as the pots get full of 
roots is of great service. 

Unsatisfactory India-rubber plant. 

(G. H.).—We think that most probably the 
India-rubber plant has become so root-bound 
that it can make no progress. This can be 
ascertained by turning the plant out of the 
pot and examining the condition of the roofs ; 
if found to be in a perfectly hard mass, loosen 
them as far as possible, and repot into a 
larger pot, using fresh turfy loam, with which 
are mixed a little well-decayed manure and 
some sharp white sand. 

Phloxes in pots. 

(R).—These are excellent when grown in 
pots for conservatory decoration. The Phlox 
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is a gross feeder, and will absorb with great 
benefit an enormous quantity of rich stimu¬ 
lants, which should be supplied either in the 
wav of surface-dressing or clear manure- 
water, not too strong. Tie the growths to 
stout sticks as they advance, and place the 
plants where they can obtain plentv of light 
and air. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Wistaria and Pyrus failing. 

(Evergreen).—The Pyrus and Wistaria 
are, we fear, dry at the roots. Give a good 
mulch of rotten manure in each case, and 
thoroughly soak the soil in which the plants 
are growing to wash the goodness of the 
manure down to the roots. Plants against 
walls are often very dry at the roots when 
one little suspects it. If the weather con¬ 
tinues dry as now, give a good soaking of 
water once a week. 

Pruning Crataegus Pyracantha. 

(S. E. W.).—When the Cratsegus has been 
allowed to grow wild in the manner described, 
it should be pruned hard back to Ihe wall.’ 
The next year’s display of berries will be 
curtailed, but unless you treat it as suggested 
above it will go from bad to worse. We once 
had under our care a plant that was in the 
same condition as yours, and we cut it hard 
hack in November, with the result that the 
second year after pruning there was an 
excellent crop of berries. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Sutton- and Sons, Reading.— List of bulbs 
for 1921. 

Hampton Plant Co., New .Wai.tjen, 
Surrey-.— List of bulbs. 

Alfred Dawkins, 408. King’s Road, 
C helsea.— List of bulbs for 1921. 

Bobbie and Co., Ltd.—B ulbs, Roses 
Sweet Peas, and Vegetable Seeds, 1921. 

R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., The Old 
Gardens, Tunbridge Wells.—Irises and Iris 
Gardens. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

.■I. It. Crossley. —New Zealand Burr 
(Acfena niicropy]la). 

Jiinyh'y. — 1 , Spiriea canescens, judging 
from the scrap you send us ; 2. Poleinonium 
saccharatum. 

It. Jamieson. —So far as we may judge 
from the poor specimen you send us, vour 
Apple is Lawe’s Prince Albert. 

-1. C.— 1. Helenium autumnale ; 2, Helian- 
thus inultiflorus plenus ; 3, Astilbe lactiflora ; 
A The Goat's Rue (Galega officinalis). 

I iole.t Caution. —Impossible to name 
correctly from such a poor specimen, but it 
may be a poor fruit of Worcester Pearmain. 

C. Whitaker.—1, The purple form of the 
’ e, }6tian Sumach—easilv increased from 
seeds, layers, and cuttings of roots and shoots ; 
2, Leycesteria formosa—may lie increased 
. °m cuttings of the young shoots in spring 
in the greenhouse and the ripened wood in 
autumn under a handlight. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Londonderry .—Apple not recognised. 

Chat. Long .—Inferior to the varieties we 
now have m cultivation. 


•/. I rench. Seeing your plant, of which we 
knou nothing, comes from Ceylon, it must 
iiave the warmest house you have. 


ji uui nsun. 


c , -. v « r .v goon bloom, tfiougl 

small, and not equal to manv forms of th 
same shade of colour now in cultivation. 


Trade Note. 


Bulb Planting.— The special “ Bulb 
Planting Number ” of the monthly journal 
“ The Busy Bee,” issued by Bees, Ltd., of 
175-181, Mill Street, Liverpool, contains arti¬ 
cles dealing with practically every phase of 
bulb culture, and provision is made for fight¬ 
ing all the pests and diseases to which bulbs 
are subjected, as well as helping to remove 
causes of failure from lack of knowledge or 
inattention. 


Obituary. 


Mrs. J. Mayxe. —We regret to announce 
the death on August 4th, at the age of 61, 
of .Mrs, J. Mavne. Readers will remember 
Mr. J. Mayne, who was for many years 
gardener at Bicton, Devon. 


The Fruit-Grower” Directory. 

A first-rate advertising medium. 

The following unsolicited testimonial has 
been received from a grower in forwarding 
his renewal order for the 1922 edition, to be 
published on December 8th, of “ The Fruit- 
Grower ” Directory and Handbook, one of 
the youngest but most flourishing of Benn 
Brothers’ publications: — 

Gentlemen, —I enclose order form signed, 
and shall he pleased to receive the 1922 
edition of “ The Fruit-Grower ” Directory 
and Handbook on publication. 

You will be pleased to know that I had 
many enquiries through the Directory. I 
wrote and thanked them all (a bit of a 
nuisance). I sold all my stuff locally— i.e. 
within six miles. 

I have increased my stock, but I think 
it will all be sold this year in this district 
“ ye Fruit-Grower ” Directory and Hand¬ 
book is a first-rate advertising medium, but. 
I do not want too many enquiries until I can 
cope with them. 

(Signed) E G., pp. E. G. Grainger and Son. 

Wood Nook, Slaithwaite, Yorkshire. 


U.S. Prohibition of Belgian plants. 

Ill the report of the United States Bureau 
of Commerce, Washington, issued on 
June 8th, it is stated that the United 
States Government still prevents the entry of 
Belgian plants into the United States on the 
ground of danger to American, plants. The 
Belgian nurserymen have the firm conviction 
that this danger does not exist, and have not 
yet given up hopes that this restriction will 
be removed in-the case of hothouse plants at 
least. A very thorough service has been 
established in Ghent by the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment, which inspects all the hothouse plants: 
most minutely. The Belgian nurservmen 
also are willing to have a representative of 
the United States Department of Agriculture- 
stationed at Ghent at their expense to inspect 
thoroughly every shipment. Steps will he 
taken to carry this out if possible. In the 
interests of trade between the United States, 
and Belgium, adds the report, it is absolutely 
necessary to encourage Belgian exports to the 
United States. One of the best ways of doing, 
this is to open again the American market 
lor the live plants from the Ghent district, 
this can be done with entire safety to the 
American plants by taking the' proper 

measures of protection as suggested a I Hive_ 

otherwise one of the oldest and most 
prosperous industries of Ghent may he 
ruined. 
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Alpine Strawberries. 


Strawberry-growers, as a rule, do not take 
much notice of the smaller, though not a 
whit less useful, alpines. Possibly this may 
be because the alpines are too small in size 
to meet the present taste for big things; hut 
a basket of ripe alpine Strawberries, gathered 
in the morning with the dew on them, is not 
a bad accompaniment to the breakfast. The 
fruit of the alpine Strawberry in point of 
flavour, to my thinking, compares favour¬ 
ably with most of the large varieties, and is at 
its best in the^mojith of August and early 
part of September, and so forms a good suc¬ 
cession to the large-fruited varieties. Be¬ 
sides using it as a breakfast fruit it is always 
found useful in the kitchen in some of the 
many forms in which fresh fruits are now 
used by good cooks. It is of no use to 
the market grower; it is too small, and un¬ 
seasonable things do not sell. 

It is not particular as to soil or situation ; 
but. like all other things, it does best where 
well treated. Planted a foot apart each way, 
so that each plant lias a square foot all to 
itself, the surface mulched with old Mush¬ 
room-manure, weeds kept down, and in very- 
hot. dry weather given an occasional soaking 
of water, the plants will be sure to do well 
and bear.freely. Many- of the large-fruited 
•Strawberries, such as British Queen, Dr. 
Hogg, and others, have their whims and 
fancies. Some fail in one place, others fail 
in another, and it requires a good deal of 
experience brought to bear before all can 
he suited in soil and climate, but the alpine 
"ill succeed everywhere under fairly good 
treatment. As regards the length of time a 
plantation should stand, it depends somewhat 
upon the treatment, given. When supplied 
with an annual top-dressing of rich manure 
and the weakly runners thinned out in Feb¬ 
ruary or March, the plantation may stand 
for a number of years without any signs of 
exhaustion or wearing out. We have had 
beds on the same ground for five years that 
were doing well, hut the rich top-dressings 
were very necessary. At the end of five or 
six years the land is generally required to 
fall into the regular rotation and the alpines 
get moved elsewhere. Besides, when a plot 


of land has been five years under one crop, 
there are almost sure to be a few perennial 
weeds that have crept into the bed unawares, 
and for the sake of their eradication the 
Strawberries must move on. 

We have planted new beds at various 
seasons, and, on the whole, we like early 
spring, the end of February, or beginning of 
.March best, or later in northern latitudes. 



Rose Snowflake. 

(See page 536.) 

The surface of the beds should he made fairly 
firm before planting, and water should be 
given once or twice to establish the plants 
and start them on the way. For many years 
we have depended upon selected runners for 
making new beds ; but seed sown in spring, 
especially if started in a liot-bed, will, if the 
seedlings are well attended to, bear fruit in 
the autumn. For the sake of variety both 
the white and red varieties should be cul¬ 
tivated, although the red is more generally 
esteemed. A. G. 


Google 


Notes of the Week. 

Wistaria chinensis. 

By midsummer several newly-planted speci¬ 
mens showed no signs whatever of life owing 
to the drought. They were cut down early in 
June, given four to she gallons of water 
weekly, and covered with a mulch of garden 
refuse. Fairly frequently the wood was 
syringed with plain water. By the end of 
the first week in July young green buds were 
to be seen, since when the plants have made 
strong, fresh growth of 5 feet to 6 feet in as 
many weeks, in spite of no rain to speak of. 
Many other hard-wooded plants can be made 
to break their buds by syringing the wood 
every evening. Nils Despehandom. 

Bulbs : points worth remembering. 

Everything points to the fact that this 
autumn will see much competition in the bulb 
trade, and it is well to remember that there 
is always more satisfaction in dealing with 
reputable English firms than anv other; 
moreover, very many bulbs are now grown 
at home and raised at home the quality of 
which cannot he excelled. In very rare 
instances indeed are substitutes foisted on 
buyers, and if there should be mistakes, as 
far as it is possible to do, they are rectified 
by home firms more readily than any other. 
Having regard to quality, the prices compare 
favourably with those of firms we know little 
°f- Lf.ahurst. 

Eucryphia pinnatifolia. 

This very beautiful Chilian tree or shrub 
has flowered freely during the last few weeks, 
making an effective object in the shrubbery 
or on the lawn. Unfortunately, it is not a 
very common plant, although one of the 
hardiest shrubs we have from South America. 
It may he evergreen or deciduous, according 
to the severity of the winter, for the dark, 
shining green, three- or five parted leaves 
sometimes fall about Christmas, and in other 
years hang until new ones appear. The 
white flowers are each 2 £ inches across, with 
a central mass of thread-like stamens 
terminated by yellow anthers, the whole bear¬ 
ing a resemblance to a single Camellia. 
Originally introduced in 1859, old bushes 
exist here and there about the country, an 
exceptionally fine one occupying a position in 
the gardens at Trewidden, near Penzance. 

’ Original from B 
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Two fine plants, upwards of 12 feet high, 
■were to be seen some years ago in the old 
Coombe Wood nursery of Messrs. Veitch, and 
it is understood that one was removed to 
Sir H. Yeitch’s private garden before the 
break-up of the nursery. E. pinnatifolia 
succeeds in warm, well-drained, loamy soil 
to which a little peat or leaf-mould has been 
added. It was at one period increased almost 
entirely by layers, but as seeds are ripened 
freely, propagation by means other than seeds 
is not recommended, for plants raised from 
layers are never so satisfactory as seedlings. 
The best place for this bush is a sheltered 
corner on the lawn, where it can develop 
freely without interference from other shrubs. 

I). 

Southernwood (Artemisia Abrotanum). 

Mr. Cornhill, in his very interesting 
account oh Sweet-scented plants on page 492, 
asks whether the name Old Man as applied to 
Southernwood is general. As far as the 
Midland Counties are concerned, it has long 
been called by that name as well as Lad’s 
Love, under which name I have heard it 
spoken of in Norfolk and YoTkshire, seldom, 
in fact, being called Southernwood. Plants 
of it are to be found to-day in country gar¬ 
dens where fragrant-leaved plants are thought 
much of. Southernwood is easily propagated 
from cuttings, which root freely at this time 
of the year. It is one of the old-fashioned 
things seldom seen in modern gardens. 

Midlander. 

Abutilon vexillarium. 

I am told that a good deal of interest was 
shown in Abutilon vexillarium when ex¬ 
hibited lately at Vincent Square. Though 
introduced in 1864, it is still rarely seen in 
gardens in this part of England. It, is 
evidently much hardier than is usually sup¬ 
posed, and does well here on a south-east wall 
under a big and rather leggy old hush of 
Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius, to which the 
growths are loosely trained. Both flowers 
and foliage are singularly beautiful, and 
though here it is at its best in June, there are 
always a few blooms to be found all through 
the summer and autumn. Of course, in such 
a position it needs careful watering in a 
summer like this. C. Prentis. 

Sittingbou rne. 

Tarragon. 

The note on Tarragon by “ A Scottish 
Gardener ” in the issue of August 13th is 
misleading. The true Tarragon (Artemisia 
Dracunculus) does not produce fertile seeds. 
The plant is a perennial and must be pro¬ 
pagated by divisions in March or April, -or 
by cuttings placed in gentle heat in spring. 
Later in the year they may be rooted under 
a hand-glass in the open. This plant 
possesses a very delicate, aromatic flavour, on 
which account it is extensively used for 
seasoning. Seed which is offered for sale as 
Tarragon (Artemisia Redowskii) produces 
plants which resemble the Tarragon in all its 
botanical characteristics, hut is entirely desti- 
tule of flavour, and therefore useless for 
seasoning. F. W. G. 

Iris tingitana in pots. 

I venture to point out the value of the 
Tangier Iris for potwork in the early spring 
months. Following a hint given in the 
columns of this journal, I have found that it 
is of. much advantage to lift the bulbs 
annually and to rest them for a time before 
replanting. They are at present undergoing 
this resting, and those whose bulbs are in the 
same stage will find that if they i>ot up a 
proportion of their stock and treat them very 
much in a similar way to Dutch Hyacinths, 
but with a trifle less heat when taken under 
glass, they will be rewarded by an excellent 
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display in the early months of the year. It 
may be added that the blooms of I. tingitana 
resemble those of the popular Spanish Iris, 
but they are much larger and are delicately 
perfumed. A Scottish Gardener. 

A good early Apple, White Transparent. 

This Apple, which was introduced from 
Russia early in the 19th century, is one of 
tlie most consistent croppers I know. The 
fruits are both handsome and distinct, and 
a tree is at once located, even when growing 
in the midst of other early Codlins. In 
colour the fruits are creamy-white, with soft, 
sweet and juicy flesh, and picked straight 
from the tree it is a most refreshing fruit. 
If allowed to remain unused for any length 
of time much of this good quality disappears. 
It is our first Apple to be ready for the table, 
and among Codlins is one of the soundest 
and best lor both cooking or eating. Black¬ 
birds and wasps have discovered its merits 
here (Sussex) this season before the fruits 
were mature, and even a gun will not prevent 
their depredations. E. M. 

Pelargonium Paul Crampel. 

I well remember, when Paul Crampel first 
made its appearance, someone seeing a bed 
of it in bloom making .the remark to me 
“ That is a startling colour for a Geranium.” 
It has fulfilled the prediction, and to-day 
no variety gives greater masses of vivid 
scarlet flowers than the one under notice. 
Seeing it. as I have, planted out in large 
numbers in private gardens and public parks 
this summer, 1 have come to the conclusion 
that even the intense heat and drought of 
June and July only added lustre to the 
trusses, and now that lawns are again taking 
on fresh verdant green, the effect of Paul 
< ram pel as a bedder is remarkable, and must 
be regarded as the best of its colour. Plants 
prepared for winter blooming are also 
prodigal of their flowers, and in a temperate 
house prepared plants (i.e., not allowed to 
flower in the summer) give a very bright 
display in winter and early spring. 

Townsman. 

Cladrastis amurensis. 

I do not often come across this useful shrub 
in nurseries, neither do I see it mentioned in 
the majority of nursery catalogues. When 
one considers its perfect hardiness and its pro¬ 
pensity to flower freely, it seems a pity that 
it should be met with so rarely outside botanic 
gardens. Its native habitat is the valley of 
the Ainoor River, in Eastern Asia, and it is 
related to the better-known Cladrastis 
tinctoria, the Yellow-wood Tree. The spikes 
of white and sometimes yellowish-white pea¬ 
like blossoms are freely produced in July and 
August, and the shrub remains in flower a 
considerable time in favourable seasons. 
Although it will stand the rigours of severe 
winters, it is advisable to plant it in sheltered 
situations, as the tender growths are liable to 
be injured by late spring frosts and cutting 
winds. Quite small plants will flower pro¬ 
fusely, and it should, therefore, be a good 
subject for growing in boxes and tubs for the 
verandah or balcony. Although this shrub is 
better known as .Cladrastis, recent authorities 
have now agreed to include it under the genus 
of Maackia, and it will he found under this 
name in newer works. . H. G. 

Early-flowering Pompon Chrysanthemums. 

It is idle to deny that of recent years the 
early-flowering Pompon Chrysanthemums 
have waned in popularity. The reason is not 
far to seek. The bolder and larger flowers 
of the Japanese varieties have taken a hold 
upon the gardening public, and in view of 
the magnificent displays of the latter which 
are annually seen, it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand why they are so largely grown. Without 
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in the remotest way decrying their undoubted 
beauty and their value, it may be pointed 
out that the Pompon varieties have much 
to recommend them. From my point of view 
they are in one way even more valuable than 
their competitors, and that is in their greater 
powers or resistance to wet. When, for 
instance, the Masse family is hard hit by a 
prolonged spell of rain, the flowers begin to 
droop and to rot. This must have impressed 
itself upon the majority of growers of these 
favourite autumn flowers. The Pompon 
varieties, on the other hand, although the 
petals of the blooms are closely packed 
together, appear to stand wet weather and 
the blooms remain unaffected and in good 
form when the larger-flowered sorts are but 
a mass of decay. In the smaller family, too, 
may he found an equally wide range of colour, 
and if their habit be a trifle stiller than that 
of the others, we cannot, I venture to think, 
spare the Pompon Chrysanthemums from the 
garden. A Scottish Gahdenek. 

Polygonum baldschuanicum and Bouquet 
d’Or Rose. 

Growing over the entrance of a pergola, 
these two hiindsome climbers have been most 
effective for the past few weeks. The pergola 
is constructed of stout oak joists and trellis 
on 18-inch brick pillars. The ground, being 
of an undulating character, enables the top 
of this flower-decked pergola to he viewed 
from the higher levels. I never remember 
having seen this climbing Knot Weed so effec¬ 
tively used or so happy in its environment, 
for when planted at the foot of a sunny wall, 
clothing the front of a dwelling or other dry 
place, the leaves invariably become disfigured 
before the summer lias advanced. The plant 
in question, however, is in perfect health, 
both leaves and flowers displaying that 
charming fresh appearance so much admired 
and desirable in good hardy shrubs. This 
indispensable climber has cast its flowery 
trails in all directions, reaching out to 
shrubs growing near and making a living 
support of their branches for its graceful 
pink-tinted flowers. Appearing freely among 
the flowers of this Knot Weed are clusters of 
that beautiful yellow Rose Bouquet d’Or. 
The surrounding ground is stiff and heavy, 
and the roots of both climbers are shaded by 
large Hollies growing near. E. M. 

The Californian Fuchsia (Zauschneria 
calif o mica). 

A true sunlover,' this at the present time 
surpasses in loveliness and brilliance of flower 
everything else in the garden. Originally 
planted along the top of a 4-feet retaining 
wall, this striking plant, has spread rapidly 
between the layers of sandstone blocks, en¬ 
circling them with its wiry roots and 
beautifying them with myriads of graceful 
flowers. Not a drop of water have these 
plants had during the prolonged drought, 
yet a more glorious effect could not Ke desired. 
That the Californian Fuchsia revels in hot 
sunshine admits of no doubt; indeed, this 
appears to he necessary to bring out its 
sterling qualities. At the height of its 
beauty the older leaves are changing to a 
crimson shade, which only lends additional 
charm to this exquisite flower. Growing on 
the same wall is the more woolly-leaved 
Mexican form (Z. mexieana), also a lovely 
plant of totally different character and 
scarcely so effective. The flowers are a sha.de 
lighter in colour and shorter, leaves more 
grey and woolly, and the flowers are less 
freely borne. Moreover, the whole plant 
is more bushy and less graceful than the 
Californian plant. Nevertheless, there is 
ample room for both these lovely plants where 
sunnv-retaining walls and rock gardens are 
in need of vivid masses of colour from July 
onwards. E. M 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Transplanting evergreens. 

The question has often arisen in my mind. 
Are we right in transplanting evergreens in 
winter? The nurseryman must, of course, 
go on transplanting from September to May ; 
he cannot stop because it is winter, on 
account of the extent of his work, the number 
of labourers being in .all cases more or less 
limited. But in planting or improving the 
pleasure grounds of a large estate, it is 
surely worth while to ascertain the season 
at which evergreens can Ije removed with 
most advantage. All my experience points 
strongly to two seasons—the beginning of 
autumn (September and October) and the 
end of spring (April and May). As to the 
former season, 1 would say choose that period 
when the new growth ceases and the young 
shoots begin to ripen and solidify ; as to the 
latter, take the tree just before the new 
growth commences. A difficulty, however, 
presents itself here, unless the place for every 
tree is previously marked out, which it is 
not easy to grapple with. In ordinary plant¬ 
ing the subjects required for the plantations 
are very varied, and do not all begin nor 
complete their growth at the same time. 
Some begin and finish early, growing rapidly 
for a short time ; others begin late and drag 
on a slow growth for a lengthened period. 
But these do not constitute the majority : 
most, evergreens begin, and finish their growth 
about the same time. But how to deal with 
the exceptional cases is the question we wish 
to settle, and in such a manner that there 
shall be no losses by removal and no miser¬ 
able-looking plants to mar the pleasure one 
has a right to look for in contemplating the 
results of an expenditure of money and 
labour. The only way out of the difficulty 
appears to me to be to mark the place for 
every tree, making the first move, whether in 
autumn or spring, when the earliest trees 
are in the best state for planting, filling in 
the spaces left at one or more after periods, 
as the different trees arrive at the best con¬ 
dition for removal. There is no doubt in my 
mind that many evergreens may be trans¬ 
planted in autumn, even before growth ceases, 
and in spring after growth commences, in 
such a manner as to preserve a better appear¬ 
ance in the immediate future than tliev 
would do if removed in midwinter. Of 
course, in such cases, if dry, hot weather 
should set in at the time or shortly after 
transplanting, water should be brought into 
free use. W. P. 

Arbutus Croomeli, 

though not at all new, is a very lieautiful 
and desirable evergreen shrub. The foliage is 
somewhat larger and finer than that of the 
common A. Unedo, the habit and outline 
symmetrical, the flowers, which load the air 
with a delicious honey-like odour, are lovely, 
and produced in the most bountiful profusion. 
The flowers individually, as well as the 
racemes, are considerably larger than in the 
common‘form, and each flower is on the ex¬ 
posed side exquisitely tinted with a blush 
ol delicate rose. It flowers during the 
months of October and November, and is then 
most attractive. 

Hydrangea paniculata var. 

■" grandiflora. 

The various Hydrangeas form a very useful 
croup of flowering shrubs, for they blossom 
during late summer and early autumn, when 
flowering shrubs are scarce; moreover, the 
inflorescences are in most cafts large and 


attractive. As a rule, individual flowers are 
insignificant, the attractive part of the in¬ 
florescence being the large and showy bracts 
that compose or attend the sterile flowers. 
This is the case with the plant under notice. 
The type, H. paniculata, is a huge shrub or 
sometimes a small tree 12 feet or 15 feet high, 
or, in its native country, Japan and China, 
sometimes 25 feet high, with long, strong, 


yearly shoots bearing large, oval leaves, 
usually three together, and terminated by a 
pyramidal panicle of cream-coloured flowers. 
The flowers are a mixture of small fertile 
flowers and large, sterile blooms. The 
panicles of the type are each from 6 inches 
to 9 inches long and about 6 inches in 
diameter at the base. In the variety grandi¬ 
flora the fertile flowers give place to sterile 
ones, almost the whole inflorescence being 
composed of the large bracts. The in¬ 
florescence is much larger than that of the 
type, and measures 12 inches to 18 inches in 
length and 9 inches to 12 inches in width at 
the base. In the early stages the bracts are 
cream-coloured, but later on they become 
shaded with purplish-pink. It is only when 
this plant is given really good, rich, loamy 
soil that the best results are obtained. In 
poor soil the flower-heads dwindle consider¬ 
ably in sire and there are fewer of them. If 
the soil is naturally poor where it is to be 
planted, the ground should be excavated to a 
depth of 1 foot 9 inches. In the bottom 
should be placed a layer of cow manure, the 
remainder being filled with really good loam. 
Place the plants at least 2 feet apart, and in 
February cut them back to within two eyes of 
the base of the previous year’s shoots. When 
young growths appear, restrict the number to 
one, two, or three to each shoot, according to 
strength, taking care to remove superfluous 
growths when very short, in order that the 
whole energy of the plants may be directed 
towards the perfection of strong, vigorous 
branches. 

During the first year it is unlikely that 
the plants will require feeding, but in subse¬ 
quent summers applications of liquid.manure 
on two or three occasions during the growing 


period will be an advantage, whilst a surface 
dressing of manure above the roots is also 
beneficial. The flowers apjjear towards the 
end of July and continue in good condition 
for six or eight weeks. When they fade, the 
heads should be removed, otherwise wind and 
rain playing upon the large surface may 
break the plants. In some instances it may 
be necessary to stake the shoots during the 
time the plants are in flower to help to bear 
the weight. In addition to being a useful 
outdoor shrub, this plant can be forced 
successfully for greenhouse decoration in 
spring. The restricted food material avail¬ 


able by pot culture means that a good ileal 
of artificial feeding is necessary, and forced 
plants cannot lie used a second time for the 
same purpose without being given a long 
interval of rest. D. 


Drimys Winteri. 

This beautiful flowering shrub is to lie 
found in numerous gardens in Devon and Corn¬ 
wall. A large specimen, 10 feet in height and 
6 feet in diameter, is a lovely sight when 
covered, during the month of May, with its 
ivorv-white, fragrant flowers. Its habitat is 
given in gardening dictionaries as South 
America, and this has doubtless led to its 
being considered very tender. As a matter 
of fact, it is a native of the Magellan Straits, 
and is far hardier than many plants that 
are not considered particularly tender. A 
few years ago an exceptionally severe Novem¬ 
ber frost visited South Devon. On walking 
round a nursery a short time later with the 
proprietor, I found that all the shrubby 
Veronicas hail l>een killed, as well as Olearia 
stellulata, but Dyimys Winteri, which had 
been totally unprotected, had not a leaf 
injured. I had, up to that time, shared the 
popular belief that it was very tender, and 
only later found that its real home was the 
Magellan Straits, where the climate is by no 
means tropical. The broadly-lanceolate 
leaves are pale green above and glaucous 
beneath. The shrub is a rapid grower, and 
soon makes a good specimen. It is from this 
plant that the stimulating, aromatic tonic 
known as Winter’s Bark was extracted. 
This, in great request in the old days, but 
now rarely heard of, was first brought to 



Flowering sprays of Drimys Winteri. 
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England by Captain Winter, in 1579, he 
having accompanied Sir Francis Drake to the 
Straits of Magellan. Another fairly com¬ 
mon species in gardens is Drimys aromatica, 
from Tasmania, but, as a flowering shrub, it 
is far inferior to D. Winteri. F. 


I have a splendid plant of this over 30 fee! 
high, and it has been a huge pyramid of 
creamy blossoms. I have hardly ever seen 
this grown, and never anything so large. I 
enclose a photo of a bloom. One I tried of 
the tree was not a success. 

(Miss) Sophie M. Wallace. 

Ardnamona, Lough Eske, Donegal. 


Sowing Rhododendron seed. 

Our method of raising Rhododendrons is as 
follows: We pick the seed pods just as they 
are on the point of bursting and lay them 
out in a dry room for a few days, when they 
open and shed their contents, each pod hold¬ 
ing some hundreds of their tiny scale-like 
seeds. For the reception of the seed we place 
a few inches of moderately fine peat soil in a 
cold frame and press it down pretty firm. 
The surface is then finished with a slight 
layer of the same material sifted through a 
fine sieve and, if necessary, mixed with a 
little sand. A good Avatering is then given, 
and while the surface is still moist the seed 
is sown thereon, care being taken to evenly 
distribute it, as the minute particles are apt 
to cluster together and would, if sown in this 
way, come up unduly crowded in some parts, 
and in others vacant spaces would be left. By 
watering the surface before sowing, the seeds 
as a rule adhere where they fall, while if the 
soil was left in a dry state and watered after¬ 
wards they would be washed into little 
clusters when watered. The top layer of soil 
is not pressed down smooth, but just levelled 
with a piece of wood, as the slight irregularity 
of the surface left by this latter method is 
more conducive to the germination of seeds 
than when sown on a hard smooth spot. Wo 
never cover the seeds in any way. but put 
on the light and keep it close and shaded till 
germination takes place. As soon as the 
young plants appear more air is given, other¬ 
wise they are liable to damp, and when large 
enough they must be pricked out either into 
another frame prepared for their reception, 
or in some sheltered spot where water can he 
given during dry weather for the first season. 
Rhododendron seeds are sometimes sown in 
prepared beds in the open ground and covered 
till germination takes place with Spruce 
boughs or other similar material, but in hot 
or dry places or Avhere exposed to very heavy 
rains those soavii in the frame will give the 
most satisfaction. T. 

Weigelas and their culture. 

I find that these are very hardy, of quick 
growth, and easily managed. We have many 
plants of the different kinds, some of the 
largest being as much as 10 feet high and 
20 yards in circumference. They have lately 
been one mass of lovely blossoms, and all 
who sa>v them were much pleased with their 
beauty. Few flowering shrubs are so well 
worthy of a place in pleasure grounds. They 
are seen to the best advantage w T hen dotted 
here and there about the margin of groups 
of other kinds of bushes; and an isolated 
specimen here and thei’e on the laA\n has a 
good effect, while none of them are out of 
place when planted judiciously about the 
eslges of carriage drives and woods. They 
all lose their leaves in the Avinter ; hut then, 
or when they are in leaf or bloom, they never 
appear formal, as the loose, half-drooping 
liahit of the hranches is very graceful. We 
propagate them readily bv means of divisions 
in winter, that is. by lifting the side sucker¬ 
like growths with a piece of root attached to 


them, and planting them by themselves. 
Another way is to peg down and layer the 
branches. With us they groA\ freely in 
various kinds of soil, from a heavy clay to 
a light sandy loam. Some of our plants are 
growing in the most exposed situations, and 
others under the shade and shelter of trees, 
and all succeed Avell. We have transplanted 
large specimens from May to November, and 
from November to May, without their show¬ 
ing any signs of being injured, but anyone 
introducing them would probably find small 
young plants do better than old ones. The 
young ones bloom when quite small, and I 
never knew any of them to miss a season 
without flowering. Any plant becoming too 
large will bear cutting in freely, as some of 
our plants at the ends of hedges are clipped 
in annually, and they never show any signs 
of having been injured by the operation. 

J. M. 


Spiraea ariaefolia. 

It is seldom that one sees Spirtea arise folia 
grown in such numbers as in the garden of 
Mr. John A. Holms, at Fonnakin, Erskine, 
RenfreAvshire. It is a great favourite with 
the owner of the place, and the large groups 
Avhen in bloom are very beautiful. The dry 
Aveather A\e had in the end of June and during 
most of July prolonged the whiteness of the 
magnificent drooping plumes of flower, which 
soon bec.cme discoloured after heavy rain. 

S. Arnott. 


Large trees near houses. 

In too many instances large trees may be 
seen towering over dwelling houses and other 
buildings threatening too surely their de¬ 
struction or serious injury in the event of a 
storm occurring of sufficient violence to up¬ 
root them. No tree should be planted nearer 
a building than the height to which such a 
tree will he likely to attain ; thus, a species 
which may be known to reach an altitude of, 
say, 80 feet should not be planted at a less 
distance than that from a building. As 
regards suburban residences, it might seem 
that the application of this rule would ex¬ 
clude the planting of many of the finest 
Conifers and other ornamental trees, but 
there exists an abundance of handsome trees 
and shrubs of dwarf growth in all respects 
better suited to such situations than tall 
ones. P. G. 


Weigelas from seed. 

It may not be generally known how readily 
tlies? beautiful flowering shrubs can he raised 
from seed—at least, such is my experience, for 
having several of the varieties trained to a 
Avail, where they floAvered profusely last year, 
I thought of picking the seed and sowing it 
should any ripen. Towards the end of the 
summer some of the seed vessels began to 
hurst open and discharge their contents. 
These I gathered and after laying them out 
in a dry room for a little time the pods 
' oened and released the seeds. They were 
than at once sown in some boxes of sandy soil 
and placed in a cold frame, where noAv the 
young seedlings are coming up in great 
quantity so that they can be counted by 
hundreds. When large enough to handle T 
shall prick them off into other boxes and still 
give them the shelter of a frame till the cold 
weather is past, when they will be dibbled 
out in a well-prepared piece of ground to 
a great extent sheltered from the sun. Bv 
this means they will make bushv little plants 
the first season, and thus probably floAver 
earlier than they otherwise would, for I am 
anxious to see them in bloom with as little 
delay as possible. As the seeds are small 
they were only just covered with the soil in 
sowing. 

The most satisfactory way to treat cuttings 
of the varieties of Weigel a I find is to take 


them during tlie growing season and put them 
in a frame until rooted. A good layer of 
light, sandy soil can be placed in the bottom 
of the frame and the cuttings dibbled therein, 
or they can be put in pots, Avhich are perhaps 
to be preferred, as they are then more con¬ 
venient for examination. In any case the 
frame must be kept quite close till the cut¬ 
tings are rooted. 

Weigelas will also strike from ^cuttings 
taken during the winter and put in the open 
ground in the same way as many other sum¬ 
mer leafing subjects, but, as above stated, in 
my case at least summer cuttings give the 
most satisfaction. S. S. 


Lonicera Standishi and 
L. fragrantissima. 

With these two winter-flowering Honey¬ 
suckles a good deal of confusion exists, both 
names being often used indiscriminately ; 
indeed, one is frequently quoted as a syn¬ 
onym of the other, though in reality they 
are separated by several well-marked charac¬ 
teristics. L. Standishi is of quite shrub-like 
habit, forming a somewhat erect growing 
bush, clothed with ovate-lanceolate leaves, 
hairy on both surfaces when young, but when 
mature almost, smooth on the upper side, 
though beneath, the hairs are still retained. 
The foliage of this is deciduous. The flowers 
are white, borne during the winter months, 
and are deliciously fragrant. Though it will 
cover a considerable space if trained to a 
wall, this Honeysuckle is. strictly speaking, 
simply a shrub, while, on the other hand. 
Lonicera fragrantissima is more or less of 
a climbing habit. Besides this it differs from 
the first-named in the leaves being broadly 
ovate, quite smooth on both surfaces, and 
retained on the plants to a greater or less 
extent throughout the winter, so much so 
that unless in the case of very severe weather 
it can be regarded as an evergreen. This is 
also very fragrant. The specific name is 
derived from that circumstance, and it 
commences to flower soon after Christmas. 

W. 


NOTES AND REPINES. 

Moving a Myrtle. 

Will you kindly, through your valuable 
paper, inform me when is the correct time 
to move a Myrtle or take cuttings? A friend 
of mine brought one when he came to this 
district (Hull) thirty years ago, and would 
like to take it away again, as he is leaving. 
It has grown into a big tree, and he said if 
it could not be moved I was to take cuttings 
and send them to him. Mtrtle. 

[We very much doubt if you could with 
any chance of success move a plant which has 
been established so long. It is, however, very 
easy to strike cuttings, and the following is 
the way to do so:—The proper time to put 
in Myrtle-cuttings is when the young wood 
has become fairly firm. Take the cuttings off 
at a joint, if with a heel all the better, and 
put abcmt half-a-dozen into a 4-inch or 5-inch* 
pot. The compost should be loam, leaf- 
mould, peat, and sand. Place the cuttings 
firmly round the sides of the flower-pot and 
stand under a close hand-light, or, if yen 
only have one flowerpot, put under a bell- 
glass. Put the small pot inside a larger one, 
ami fill up the space between with coarse sand 
or fine gravel, resting the rim of the bell-glass 
on the sand between the two pots, so as to 
keep the air from the cuttings. The bell- 
glass should be removed daily, wiping the 
inside round with a dry cloth. A shady 
window will do in which to stand the cutting- 
pots. When rooted, which will be in from a 
month to six weeks, they should be potted off 
singly, using the same mixture as was 
prepared for the cuttings.—E d.] 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


Ceratostigma plumbaginoides. 

This is one of the limited number of late 
autumn-flowering rock-garden subjects, and 
ior real beauty one of our prettiest rock 
plants. It makes a low-growing plant a few 
inches high, which bears lovely blue flowers, 
like those of a Phlox individually. These are 
a great asset, but they are not the only 
dowries of this Leadwort, as the leaves late 
in the season assume wonderfully beautiful 


tints impossible to describe, but which must 
be seen to be realised. It loves a sunny place 
in the chinks between the stones, and should 
have all the sun possible when in a cool dis¬ 
trict, so that the flowers may be produced 
before frost comes. 8. Arnott. 


Hairbells. 

The common wild Hairbell is, in my 
opinion, quite as well worth growing as 
many of the Alpine species, and is of the 
easiest possible cultivation. In good soil it 
will throw up strong-flowering stems a foot 
or more in height, and these are invaluable 
for cutting, a vase of the white and blue 
forms mixed making a most graceful effect. 
I have a very fine white form with rather 
larger and broader flowers than the type, and 
this blooms most profusely. The Hairbell is 
a most accommodating pla'nt, thriving almost 
anywhere, in sun or shade, though I think it 
does best in a position not too hot. N. L. 


Shady rockeries. 

Sometimes in the construction of a rockery 
position is not always studied, and little, if 
any, account is taken as to whether, after 
planting, the subjects selected will obtain sun. 
As a matter of fact, in many moderate-sized 
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gardens it often happens that these structures 
are put up with a dual object, the chief of 
which is that they act as a block to some¬ 
thing unsightly, and so it comes about that 
not infrequently they are found in the shady 
part of a garden. But rockeries in such 
places may be made very inviting, provided 
suitable plants are chosen and sufficient con¬ 
sideration is given to soil. Unfortunately, in 
many eases these structures are heaps of 
stones or rock, held in position with a bed 


Erythraea Massoni. 

of ashes, or “clinkers” from furnaces, with 
a minimum of compost for plants to root 
into. The provision of suitable soil for the 
particular subjects selected should be one of 
the first considerations. In the niches on 
shady rockeries such things as Saxifrages and 
Sedums can be grown, whilst Iberises, 
Veronicas, Nepeta Mussini, and Kunkias will 
bloom. Plants, too, of a trailing chai-acter 
like Ivies of the gold and silver-leaved sorts 
will do much to add brightness to an other¬ 
wise sombre corner of the garden. The 
autumn is the best time to construct a rockery 
to allow of “ settling ” by spring, when 
planting can be undertaken. Townsman. 


Erythraea Massoni. 

A delightful low-spreading cousin of the 
Gentians, in general appearance resembling 
a thriving patch of Gentiana verna, with 
clearest pink flowers freely produced on 2-inch 
stems, this dainty native of the Azores is 
wonderfully accommodating in our gardens. 
Most of us are acquainted with E. 
Centaurium, the short-lived, long-stemmed, 
pink Centaury of our chalk downs, where it 
shares the short turf with Gentiana cam- 
pestris, Chloris perfoliata. Spiraea fili- 
nendula, and Phyteuma orbiculare, etc. 
Transplanting this wildling is not often 
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successful, but there is no difficulty in raising 
it from seed, repeating this annually. Why 
bother about it when you can get the same 
colour, slightly larger flowers, and a much 
neater mat of creeping foliage from the 
perennial E. Massoni, often known as 
E. diffusa or as E. pulchella var. diffusa? 
A fairly moist but sunny slope just answers 
for this little plant, and any open, gritty 
soil seems to suit it well. Cuttings root 
readily in a colcl Frame about this time of 
year, and it generally ripens seed from which 
it can be raised in quantity and used in wide, 
effective masses. It generally flowers from 
late in June until mid-August, and is worth 


bearing in mind by people who wish for an 
extended season of brightness in their rock 
gardens. The whole plant does not exceed 
3 inches in height, and makes a carpet of 
foliage for early-flowering bulbous plants. 
This plant resists most ordinary winters, but 
it is wise to keep a few reserve plants in a 
cold frame, as especially old plants, after 
flowering and seeding profusely, are apt to 
die off in patches now and then. 

W. E. Th. I. 


The prostrate Rosemary. 

Rosmarinus prostratus is a decided acquisi¬ 
tion to the rock garden, where its blue-grey 
foliage and flowers look so well hanging over 
the stones. It is distinct from anything else 
we have among the lowest-growing shrubs for 
the rock garden, and it is a misfortune that 
it has one grave fault—want of absolute 
hardiness. It was not long introduced until 
this drawback was realised in too many 
gardens, and it has prevented many who have 
lost this Rosemary from replacing it. Of 
course, it is easily propagated by cuttings, so 
that those who cannot retain it for long in 
their gardens could easily keep a small 
reserve stock in a frame, but, all the same, 
the defect is a serious one with a plant such 
as this. S. Arnott. 
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Lettuce Henderson’s New York. 

When other varieties are bolting in a 
wholesale way I am moved to write a note 
of appreciation concerning Henderson's New 
York Lettuce. I have a considerable 
quantity of this handsofne variety from 
sowings made at different dates, and not a 
single plant has gone to seed so far despite 
the heat and the drought. Henderson’s New 
York Lettuce in a border is at present good 
to look,at and it. is as good as it looks. 

_W. McG. 

Winter Onions. 

The ground having been manured and 
deeply dug or trenched, as advised in pre¬ 
vious notes, it should now he raked level and 
made very firm by treading. Afterwards the 
surface should be thoroughly dressed with 
burnt garden refuse. Sow the seeds in 
shallow drills, made from 12 inches to 
15 inches apart. Two sowings should be 
made, one about August 20th, and another 
early in September. If the sowing is made 
too early in the season, many of the plants 
will run to seed prematurely in the spring. 


Pea Duchess. 

Among the taller second early Peas, Duchess 
can lie recommended. About 5 feet in height, 
the haulm is robust and bears an immense 
crop of handsome pods, somd“ of which by 
actual measurement were 7 inches in length 
and contained twelve large and well-flavoured 
seeds. Grown in a trench, a line in these 
gardens was much observed by reason of its 
fine yield, more especially in a dry season, 
so much so that a neighbour said : . “ A line 
like that makes me believe that there may 
lie something in seedsmen's illustrations!” 
Surely a sufficient testimonial. W. McG. 

Balmae. 


Potatoes and the drought. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is receiving 
many enquiries for advice as to whether 
Potato crops should be lifted at once or left to 
mature. If lifted at the present time, it is 
clear that in many cases only small crops 
will he raised. If left in the ground, crops 
with secondary growths, as well as normal 
crops, are likely to go ahead now that rain 
has come, and may develop a fair yield. 
Tlie Ministry are. therefore, advising growlers 
to leave all Potato crops the haulms of which 
are still green in the ground, so that as large 
a crop as possible may be raised later in the 
season. It should be mentioned also that 
investigations in recent years show that 
Potatoes produced by second growth, beinv, a s 
a rule, immature when lifted, are highly 
suitable for next season’s seed. 

Importation of Seed Potatoes from 
. Ireland. 

I S, or , der , further to protect those districts 
in England and Wales which are at present 
free from Wart Disease from the possible 
‘['troduc-tion of the disease on seed Potatoes, 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
lias issued an Order entitled, “ The Wart 
Disease of Potatoes (Imported Irish Seed 

. tatoes) Order of 1921,” which will enforce 
with regard to seed Potatoes imported into 
England and Wales from Ireland regulations 
similar to those at present applying to seed 
t otatoes imported into England" and Wales 
from Scotland. The Order came into 
force on September 1st, 1921. Its main pro¬ 
visions are that all seed Potatoes coming 
rom Ireland to England or Wales must be 
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accompanied by one of the two declarations 
set out below. Any person receiving seed 
Potatoes not accompanied by a declaration 
must report the fact to the Ministry within 
seven days of receipt of the Potatoes. The 
declaration required is either: (a) In the 
case of seed Potatoes of approved immune 
varieties certified whilst growing by the Irish 
Department, a declaration by the consignor 
correctly stating the serial number of the 
relative certificate of purity; or ( b) in the 
case of any other seed Potatoes, a declaration 
by the consignor correctly stating the 
reference number of the Irish Department’s 
certificate issued not more than nine months 
previously, certifying that Wart Disease has 
not occurred in the locality in which the 
Potatoes were grown. 


Sowing Carrot seed. 

This year will have taught a very bitter 
lesson to those who persist in sowing Carrot 
seed thickly. Let it be said I, too, have 
suffered !' The failure of the Carrot crop is 
pretty general this year, but I hold that if 
tile seed had been properly sown in the first 
place no failure -would have taken place. 
In the usual manner—and a very bad way, 
too—seeds are sown averaging a dozen 
or more per inch. Later on a very great 
deal of thinning will be needed, which leaves 
the ground open for the Carrot fly—hence 
failure of crops. I suggest that Carrot seed 
should he sown averaging one or two seeds at 
most per inch. If the weather is dry, then 
no great harm Will be done by leaving well 
alone. Of course, if favourable weather 
ensues, the plants can be thinned to a few 
inches apart. Only the other day I saw two 

patches ” of Carrots in the same garden. 
The first, having been thickly sown, was 
thinned, and most of the plants remaining 
were diseased. The other crop had been very 
sparingly sown—no thinning was needed. 
Result, as fine a crop as one could wish to 
see! The same applies to Onions. 

M. McClintock. 


Vegetable garden. 

When Asparagus cutting ceases, the beds 
may he well cleaned down and a good water¬ 
ing with liquid manure, if such is available, 
should he given. If this cannot, be supplied, 
a dressing of good artificial manure should 
be scattered over the beds during showery 
weather. The growths, in exposed places, 
are liable to be knocked about by high winds, 
and must be secured from damage. Plant 
out Celery as becomes necessary, and give the 
newly-put-out plants a good watering home, 
even if the soil be apparently sufficiently 
moist. Clean and earth up late Potatoes before 
the haulm gets too high, and finish off with a 
sharp ridge in order to throw off heavy rain. 
Sow more Turnips, early Carrots, Chervil, 
and Spinach. The regular use of the flat hoe 
during periods of drought will prevent 
evaporation, and to some extent the tilth 
so formed acts as a mulch. 


Peas. 

In order to prolong the season of this 
vegetable as much as possible, sowings of 
early varieties may be made at once. It 
should lie remembered, however, that the 
plants from such sowings will have to make 
their growth during the hottest period of 
summer, and that the autumn may he cold 
and wet. The matter, therefore, is little 
more than a speculation, and the crop cannot 
in the smallest measure be depended upon. 
I\ lien the conditions prove favourable this 


late crop is so appreciated that it compen¬ 
sates for any previous failures that may have 
been experienced. The seeds should be sown 
in such a position that the plants may he 
given temporary shelter during the hottest, 
weather, but at other times enjoy full 
exposure to the sun, light, and air, especially 
on the approach of autumn. 


Peas, thick and thin sowing. 

The thin sowing of Peas as represented 
at p. 451 may he sound practice ip some soils 
and with quite high culture probably gives 
good results. In this locality where the soil 
is light it does not seem to answer. A man 
who lives near me and who has acquired his 
knowledge of gardening mainly from hooks 
has been sowing his Peas in this way for some 
years, and he has rarely had a good crop. 
The individual pods have been good but there 
has been no quantity. When Peas are dibbled 
in so thinly it stands to reason that in order 
to obtain a paying crop, every seed must 
germinate and mice and birds must not be 
allowed to interfere with them. Ill large 
gardens where there is everything that is need¬ 
ful it is an easy matter to protect them, but 
cottagers and allotment-holders do not possess 
the necessary appliances, and it is, ot course, 
not practicable to protect those large breadths 
which furnish the supply of Peas to our 
London markets. The market grower must 
sow in a way that will allow- for losses from 
birds, vermin, and weather changes, and. 
would laugh at the idea of sowing with 
mathematical regularity. This is especially 
the case- with the first early crops which ai« 
exposed to severe trials in the early months, 
and which, owing to the scarcity of food, are 
sure to be attacked by sparrows and some¬ 
times by enemies in the soil. 

Some years ago I grew early Peas which 
were sown at the end of January and early 
in February. One year they were attacked just 
as they came through by small black and 
white slugs; the ground seemed full of them. 
They were good kinds such as Pilot and Duke 
of Albany, and the only thing I could do was 
to search for the slugs in the evening with a 
lantern and put them into salt and water. 
Dressing the roots with soot and lime simply 
had the effect of driving them down into the 
ground, from whence they again emerged in 
a few days hungrier than ever. A man who 
declared that he could kill them was given 
a free hand with one row-, and he certainly did 
kill the Peas—whether he killed the slugs I 
cannot say. 

The grower of early Peas, as a rule, has 
not a very joyful life, lie has severe frosts, 
birds and slugs to contend with, and, if he 
saves 80 per cent, of the seed he has sown he 
lias, he thinks, good cause to be contented. As 
a grower once said: ‘ 1 We must start with a 
good plant if we are to make anything ; a thin 
plant means no profit.” I had once two rows 
of Duke of Albany which were the admiration 
of all w ho saw them. The seed was sown by 
a member of the household, and when they 
came up I ventured to remark that they were 
much too thick, and' the reply was : “I mean to 
have enough.” I had hut little fpith in them 
but they ran up to quite 7 feet and the rows 
were simply walls of pods, and certainly repre¬ 
sented this variety in its highest form ol pro¬ 
duction and quality. A person from London 
happened to see them and took some home. 
He showed them to the owner of a restaurant 
w-ho immediately sent for a consignment. I 
mention this so that there should he no doubt 
as to the quality of these Peas, which were the 
result of thick sowing. It was the same the 
following year with Essex Star. 

I should advise Pea growers generally to 
try both methods, they will then be able to 
decide as to which one is the better adapted to 
their soil. J. Cornhiu,. 

Surrey. 
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This mode of culture for Ferns haB much 
to recommend it, inasmuch as, with a suit¬ 
able selection for respective kinds of houses, 
Ferns are, on the whole, as well or better 
adapted for the purpose than any other de¬ 
scription of plant with ornamental Foliage. 
Lofty conservatories of an ornamental cha¬ 
racter are excellent places for displaying 
hanging baskets to advantage. Considering 
that sufficient room for flowering plants can 
be found upon stages or other positions at a 
lower level, it is, on the whole, considerably 
letter to depend upon the baskets being filled 
with plants that will remain of permanent 
interest. The best position for hanging 
baskets is over the pathways, so as to avoid 
any drip upon plants beneath them. These 
may be suspended in two ways with advan¬ 
tage, either by means of slender, but suffi¬ 
ciently strong chains, or by wire rope running 
through pulleys. This latter is a convenient 
method for watering without the use of steps, 
which have to Ire used in the other instance. 
A very good time for watering hanging 
baskets is at nightfall, the object being to 
avoid any drip during the daytime ; when this 
is not suitable, the early morning is the next 
best time. The majority of Ferns in hanging 
baskets require but little shade. Where this 
is the case, more water will be found neces¬ 
sary ; in fact, Ferns in baskets will, in com¬ 
parison with those in pots, absorb a deal more 
moisture; hence, attention is requisite upon 
this point. 

I 11 making up baskets of hanging Ferns, it 
is far better to select a tolerably good and 
strong plant rather than two or three weaker 
ones. The sides of the basket should be lined 
with Sphagnum Moss to bold the soil as well 
.is to retain moisture around the roots. 
Sufficient room should be allowed for water¬ 
ing, keeping the crown of the plant in a slight 
hollow. Around the sides some Selaginella 
should be pricked in ; this will soon take root 
if the baskets be kept for a short time in a 
humid atmosphere, and at the same time be 
an assistance to the Fern itself. The baskets 
are most durable when made of wire, after¬ 
wards galvanised; these may be of various 
sizes, but those unduly small do not give 
sufficient room for soil. The tops of the 
baskets should be the widest part; plain 
baskets are just as good as those of an orna¬ 
mental character, bearing in mind that the 
Ferns are the real ornaments—not the recep¬ 
tacles. Ornamental baskets of rustic work 
look very well, but these, when made of wood, 
do not last so long in good condition. Those 
made of pottery are better, but are, of course, 
heavier; hence wire baskets are the most suit¬ 
able for the purpose. The soil for the 
majority of Ferns in baskets should be about, 
equal proportions of fibrous peat and loam 
with sand. For an ordinary conservatory 
that is kept at about the temperature of a 
greenhouse with free ventilation, fhe follow¬ 
ing are good kinds to grow—viz. :—Asplenium 
flaccidum, Davallia canariensis, Adiantum 
assimile, Lygodium palmatum, and Wood- 
wardia radicans, the last for large baskets. 
In a temperate house the following will do 
well—viz. :—Goniophlebium subauriculatum, 
Adiantum amabile (one of the best of all'), 
A. cuneatum, Dovallia elegans, D. fijiensis 
major. Lygodium scandens, and Nephrolepis 
exaltata. For a stove temperature the follow¬ 
ing may be added to the foregoing selection— 
viz. :—Asplenium longissimum, Davallia 
tenuifolia Veitchiana, Nephrolepis daval- 
lioides fureans, Adiantum concinnum, Gym- 
nogramma schizophylla gloriosa, Davallia 
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bullata, and D. Mooreana, the last for baskets 
of extra size. Adiantum Farleyense, where 
it does not succeed so well as one could wish, 
should also lie tried suspended from the roof 
in a stove; thus treated, it often thrives 
remarkably well. P. 


Hardy Ferns in the rock garden. 

No rock garden is complete without hardy 
Ferns. The old method was to grow these 
plants almost exclusively in shady corners 
and out-of-the-way places often- difficult of 
access, or associated with surroundings that 
were anything but pleasant. Though it can¬ 
not be denied that many Ferns flourish in 
such positions, it must be remembered that in 
Nature we do not always find them con¬ 
fined to the shady nooks of sheltered woods, 
but they often occur in quantities among the 
rocks and boulders of our open moors, where 
they are fully exposed to the sun. Fre¬ 
quently, too, we may see certain kinds spring¬ 
ing from the chinks and fissures of otherwise 
bare rocks, or covering old walls, exposed 
ruins, and similar places. We are quite 
justified, therefore, in employing Ferns also 
in that part of the rock garden which is 
devoted chiefly to alpine plants if we take 
care to choose such varieties as would not be 
in any way detrimental to the growth of 
mountain flowers. Here we may group them 
as we would find them in Nature— i.e., scat¬ 
tered in irregular masses, when their delicate 
fronds would form an exquisite setting to 
the floral gems, and at the same time stand 
out in striking relief to the rocks. When the 
flowering plants employed are of the decidu¬ 
ous kind, we may enliven the rocks bv ever¬ 
green Ferns which would look bright and 
cheerful even during the winter months; and 
when evergreen alpines are used, we may 
ensure additional grace and natural beauty 
during the summer months by the intro¬ 
duction of the most elegant kinds of deciduous 
Ferns. I would not advocate the planting 
of Ferns all over the rock garden, but only 
here and there, keeping particularly hand¬ 
some kinds well to the front, either in small 
groups or as isolated specimens, and intro¬ 
ducing larger masses into the shady recesses 
which now and then should occur in every 
well-constructed rock garden. Tf such recesses 
are narrow, care must be taken not to block 
them completely by Ferns or other plants. 

Tall kinds should never be in the centre 
where they would obstruct the view, but 
should lie kept at the sides of the rocky recess, 
where their fringe of elegant greenery would 
stand out prominently, not hiding, but 
greatly enhancing the natural charm of that 
shady nook. A particularly natural effect is 
produced by Ferns clothing the interior of a 
cave or springing from a mossy carpet near 
running or falling water where their fronds 
would be moistened by the spray. The Ferns 
occurring among small alpines should, of 
course, be of the smallest kinds, but on the 
margin of ponds or running streams the 
largest and most vigorous-growing kinds, 
such as the Osmundas and others, may be 
used with great advantage. In large rock 
gardens the Ferns will be found excellent for 
giving greater variety to the scene. Not only 
may they be’used among alpines or among 
the plants near the waterside, but we may 
also set apart certain portions of the rock- 
garden to be almost exclusively devoted to 
hardy Ferns, while in another part they 
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might, form a pleasing and natural connect¬ 
ing link between tlie rock garden proper and 
an adjoining wild garden or shady wood. 

M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis). 

Will you kindly tell me if Osmunda regalis 
can be raised from seed? If so, are the 
spawn-like tops of some of the fronds seed ? 
What is the time of year to sow it? 

Villager. 

| The Osmunda regalis, or, as it is popu¬ 
larly called, the ltoyal Fern, is undoubtedly 
the most stately of the numerous British spe¬ 
cies belonging to the genus, as it attains pro¬ 
portions unknown to any other native kind, 
the usual length of its fertile fronds being 
about 3 feet, but its barren ones, which are 
much more numerous, attain an average of 
about 6 feet, and frequently double that height 
when found growing in a particularly suit¬ 
able spot. The ltoyal Fern is distinguishable 
at first sight from all other native kinds 
through its peculiarly massive fronds, fur¬ 
nished with broad, somewhat heart-shaped, 
and almost stalkless pinnse of a light glaucous 
green colour. It is equally distinct from all 
other native Ferns by the peculiar conforma¬ 
tion of Its fertile fronds, which have caused 
it to be sometimes called, though erroneously, 
the Flowering Fern. In these fertile fronds 
the upper pinna; are divided and changed, as 
it were, into dense clusters or spikes of ter¬ 
minal capsules, which form a compound, loose 
cluster or panicle, while the basal parts of the 
said fronds are in all respects similar to those 
of the barren ones. Both are borne on 
smooth steins of a reddish hue when in a 
young state,, but turning with age to a pale 
green colour. It is not alone by its foliage 
that this most noble of all British Ferns 
can be recognised, for its peculiar mode of 
growth is unique. Its fronds-rise from the 
crown of a root, which, unlike that of any 
other native F’ern, is tuberous, of a woodv 
nature, scaly, sometimes rising erect as nvuch 
even as 2 feet above the ground, and forming 
then a miniature Tree-Fern of somewhat 
bulky appearance, while at other times its 
root-stock extends horizontally, or nearly so. 
for about the same length ; but it is, in all 
cases, furnished with numerous strong, fibrous 
rootlets. 

Though not by any means common in all 
parts of the Fnited Kingdom, in places con¬ 
genial to its growth the Royal Fern is found 
plentifully, and in such positions has grown 
into huge masses. The Osmunda regalis is of 
easy cultivation; for open-air culture it pre¬ 
fers a damp, shady situation, where it re¬ 
quires but little care, and when planted in 
spongy peat and allowed abundance of water 
at l lie roots, it grows vigorously, and soon 
makes a dense mass. When grown in pots, 
it is indispensable that it should have plenty 
of root-room and abundant and continuous 
supplies of water, even during the winter, 
when the fronds have all died off. In the 
case of pot cultivation a compost of three 
parts of peat and one part of fibrous loam 
is that which produces the most, satisfactory 
results. Though sometimes propagated by 
the division of its crowns in early spring the 
Osmunda is more generally raised by means 
of spores, which ripen in July or August, and 
which, if sown at once, germinate freely, 
■ and, if grown in a cool pit or in a greenhouse, 
form young plants in a short time.] 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, "Gardening Illus¬ 
trated," 8, Bouvcrie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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FERNS. 

Ferns for growing in hanging baskets. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


The Peach-leaved Bellflowers (Campanula 
persicifolia vars.). 


It may generally be conceded, I think, 
whether from the decorative or cut-flower 
■standpoints, that the varieties of this set 
occupy a place pre-eminently their own, the 
fact clearly demonstrated by the attention 
paid them by gardener and florist alike. Im¬ 
portant in the cut-flower connection is the 
prompt manner in which any wilted sprays 
of the flowers revive when placed in water, 
a fact which market-man or florist is capable 
of putting to the fullest use. In the border, 
while in no sense fastidious, they certainly 
prefer cool or even moist soils, or that near 
equivalent, light shade. In light and much- 
drained soils in the open, where they certainly 
do not refuse to grow, some of them—the 
white-flowered varieties more particularly— 
are occasionally plagued by thrips, in such 
numbers, too, that the flowers are early 
spoiled. Where experience proves this to be 
the case, early spraying with quassia and 
soft soap will do much to keep the enemy at 
bay. In other respects they give the culti¬ 
vator but little trouble, and, being readily 
increased, may be indulged to the full. 
Where large numbers are required, a few 
clumps should be put into the cool green¬ 
house in late autumn or early in the year. 
Cutting propagation will yield the maximum, 
and these, like other members of the Bell¬ 
flower race, root quickly in a sandy soil m 
the open greenhouse during the first four 
months of the year if frequently watered. 
They are safer so than in a closed frame 
where excess of water plus the conditions 
named might cause many to damp. Be¬ 
ginners in the propagation of such things may- 
like to know that it is those cuttings which 
are produced under glass which root most 
promptly. In the case of a novelty, such 
knowledge has an importance of its own. 
Pure sand kept moist is also an excellent 
medium in which to root the cuttings, and 
these fully exposed may be sprayed freely 
with impunity. From such a medium the 
rooted cuttings transplant readily, and, 
potted singly in small pots, would be tit for 
planting out a few weeks later. 

During recent years the group has been 
much improved, some good additions having 
been made to both blue and white forms. 
Formerly all were characterised by the 
medium-sized flowers of the type, albeit they 
were endowed with freedom and a graceful 
habit, which provided a pretty effect in the 
border and open spots in cool, woodland 
places. For this latter phase seedlings of 
many shades are also invested with a great 
charm. Taking Newrv Giant and Telham 
Beauty as representative of modern blue- 
coloured sorts, while we have in these an in¬ 
creased stature, which is important, freedom 
of flowering and perhaps a little of the old- 
time grace have been forfeited. I say 
“ perhaps ” advisedly of varieties of which 
one’s experience is limited to a particular 
locality. If in others the better attributes 
are fnlly maintained, then, with the good 
stature already admitted, they are great 
indeed. Of 

White-flowered sorts the first im¬ 
portant addition was C. p. alba grandi- 
flora, a single variety distributed, if 
memory serves me aright, by Messrs. Back¬ 
house. Before its day, however, was that 
excellent sort C. p. alba coronata, the so- 
called “ cup-and-saucer ” Campanula. At 
sight I formed a high opinion of this variety 
—an opinion which never varied with fuller 
acquaintance. The addition of the saucer 


or collar to the corolla was strikingly effective 
in the group, its taller growth and more 
elegant carriage adding appreciably to its 
worth. Rightly or wrongly, this, in my progress' in this section of ‘the Bellflower 


which has become increasingly popular. Now, 
as in the natural order of things, this would 
appear to be surpassed in beauty and general 
utility by the recently certificated C. p. 
Fleur de Neige, which gained an Award of 
Merit when shown by Mr. G. W. Miller. 
It was my misfortune not to see the exhibited 
specimens, though, judging by a handful of 
blooms brought me by my good friend Mr. 
H. J. Jones, it would appear to he a much- 
improved C. p. Moerheimi, larger flowered, 
the individual blooms set on longer pedicels. 
I 11 any case it is a notable plant, and marks 


Gladiolus primulinus Utopia. 


opinion, ranks high with the best, whether 
for cutting or the garden. It tells well, too, 
in an exhibition lot, while it is among the 
purest of its colour. The old double white 
is of a lower standard of beauty, the doubling 
detracting from its merit in this respect. 
This notwithstanding, it was a good selling 
plant for years. For some time now it has 
been superseded by the purer white less 
double-flowered C. p. Moerheimi, a variety 


family. Hence it is worth the attention of 
all who garden, and that section in particular 
for whom the best of everything is quite good 
enough. ‘ E. H. Jenkins. 


Gladiolus Utopia. 

In the case of this hybrid G. primulinus 
form, the flowers are larger and more closely 
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arranged On the stem than is usual. The 
colour may be best described as a salmon-pink, 
this shade of colour being brighter on the 
outside of the flowers. When shown by 
Major Ohurcher, Alverstoke, before the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, on August 9th, it was unanimously 
given an award of merit. 


Blue flowers. 

Many are rather at a loss to think of suit¬ 
able blue-flowering plants, Lobelia and 
Ageratum being the limit of imagination in 
the case of the “ summer bedder.” Blue 
Nemesia is a fine thing, and the annual 
Larkspurs will give a wide range of blue. So, 
too, do the Lupins, many fine and distinct 
shades being now available. Salvia patens 
cannot Ire excelled for intensity of colour ; 
the azure Sage is almost equally good S. 
Bluebeard has a pleasing shade of purplish- 
blue, while Nemophilas and other annuals 
might lie pressed into service. The majority 
of the flowers mentioned will bloom in the 
same year that seeds are sown, and none of 
them call for special cultivation. The most 
charming of all is Phacelia campanularia, an 
annual which, however, appears to attract 
every slug in the garden, with the result 
that, unless sown in frames and trans¬ 
planted. it is perhaps the least satisfactory 
of all. ~ Kiuk. 


Zonal Pelargoniums. 

Those who still pin- their faith to a few of 
the best of the above for the flower-garden 
are this year rewarded for their constancy, 
for they are standing the drought remarkably 
well and making a brave display, whilst 
many other things, hardy plants included, 
have utterly collapsed—that is, in those 
gardens where no facilities exist for arti¬ 
ficial watering. I saw half-a-dozen beds in 
a garden the other dav with splendid trusses 
of bloom, although tfie foliage showed un¬ 
mistakable signs of the long spell of dry 
weather. I was some distance from them, 
but should say the varieties were Paul 
f’rampel, Raspail, King of Denmark, and 
Queen of Whites, and the colours showed up 
wonderfully against the brown or almost 
yellow'lawn. An occasional plant of what 
looked like Eucalyptus cordata stood up above 
the Pelargoniums. To secure a display of 
this kind, especially in a season like the 
present, it is essential that good, healthy 
stuff, showing an occasional flower bud, 
should be turned out of 4-inch pots at plant¬ 
ing time, and have a thorough soaking, pre¬ 
ferably of weak liquid manure, just before 
planting; they will hold their own then 
through a very long spell of dry weather. If 
this still holds, little grorvth will be made, 
and what there is will be short-jointed and 
hard. Cuttings for another season will not 
be very plentiful. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


Blue shades of Shirley Poppies. 

Messrs. Sutton have given us a fine varia¬ 
tion of the popular and beautiful Shirley 
Poppies. This consists of different shades of 
blue, and, while “ blue ” is an elastic term, 
the colours generally tend toward that colour. 
To use a word which was, thirty years ago, a 
rather popular one, the shades are, perhaps, 
more “ aesthetic ” than showy. Nevertheless, 
they are very charming, and if more subdued 
in colour the flowers are less flaunting than 
those of some of the ordinary types. The 
blue shades can he recommended. W. Mi G. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright, 
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RANDOM NOTES. 


Phlomis Samia. 

“ E. M.’s ” note on the Woolly Sage 
reminds me that Phlomises are usually con¬ 
sidered rather coarse and too robust for the 
hardy-plant border. That P. fruticosa, 
which is of a shrubby character, may so be 
considered is undeniable, but those who know 
P. Samia will agree that it is one of our 
best herbaceous Sages. P. Russelliana is 
equally good, both being yellow, while P. 
purpurea and P. tuberosa provide a change 
in respect of colour, these bearing purple 
flowers in the characteristic whorls. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles. 

Mr. A matt (page 427) does not overpraise 
this fine form of Ceanothus. In this neigh¬ 
bourhood it calls for a wall, but it ought not 
to be tortured by rigid or formal tying. If 
the main branches be lightly secured, the 
flowering shoots may he left to grow at will, 
and, grown in conjunction with Fuchsia Ric- 
cartoni, the two plants contrast well. Some 
years ago I saw an even better effect in the 
Earl of Stair’s famous gardens at Lochinch 
t’astle in the neighbouring shire of Wigtown. 
Here the Ceanothus was associated with 
Romneya Coulteri—both grown upon a wall 
—and they formed a fine picture. 

Pentstemons. 

As “ A. G.” indicates (page 429), the 
Pentstemon family is a most useful one. It 
is, however, rather overshadowed by Antir¬ 
rhinums at present, but, as most gardeners 
are aware, the "Gem ” varieties are equal, 
or nearly so, to the Antirrhinums for the 
flower garden. Years ago named varieties of 
florist Pentstemons were cherished— 
chiefly by fanciers and for exhibition. 
Equally good spikes may now be had from 
seed, and at several local shows I am yet 
called upon to adjudicate on especially fine 
stands of this flower grown, for the most part, 
by cottage gardeners, with whom Pentstemons 
yet remain favourites. Seedlings, I think, 
always give finer spikes than plants from 
cuttings. 

Inula glandulosa. 

Is not “ North London ” (p. 429) in error 
when he refers to the Inulas as “ Flea- 
banes " 1 I have hitherto considered the 
Erigerons to be the rightful owners of the 
somewhat inelegant name. Inula Helenium 
is, of course, the Elecampane. In whatever 
name it rejoices, however, I. glandulosa is a 
good thing; so, too,, are I. montana. I. Roy- 
leana, and I. Oculus Christi—the last grow¬ 
ing barely 2 feet in height and flowering in 
the early summer. 

Tellima grandiflora. 

I am indebted to Mr. Arnott (page 430) for 
recalling to my memory the little-known 
Tellima grandiflora. It is long since I saw 
it—my recollection being that the plant is 
not unlike the Heucheras, and that it has 
handsomely coloured foliage in the autumn. 
The flowers are insignificant and should lie 
removed. Years ago I used T. grandiflora 
with some effect as an edging for a long and 
narrow herbaceous border, but for some 
reason, which I forget, it was discarded 
entirely, and T have not since seen it. 

Waldsteinia fragarioides. 

I agree with “ Ess ” (page 431) that this 
plant is “ a little too much given to spread¬ 
ing.” Indeed, I would go further and 
describe /its spreading habit as a distinct 
nuisance. It ought to be rigorously kept in 
its place. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 
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Clematis recta. 

Among the border varieties of Clematis, 
C. recta—or erecta, as it is sometimes called— 
deserves a place. Certainly it is not a plant 
for small borders, but in those of some extent 
C. recta forms an admirable hack line plant. 
It is, of course, a non-climbing variety>r and 
attains to a height of from 6 feet to 8 feet, 
with terminal panicles of small white flowers 
which are not unattractive in their season. 
Another useful border variety may be men¬ 
tioned in C. venosa, and both are readily 
increased by division. Kiuk. 


Bulbs for early work. 

If bulbs are wanted to bloom early in the 
year, one of the necessary conditions is that 
they shall he planted in good time, in order 
that .they may have a long season for root 
development before they are hi ought into heat. 
This fact is sometimes lost sight of, and bulbs 
are hurried into a warm -atmosphere before 
the roots have had time to make much head¬ 
way. This is demonstrated every year in the 
case of Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi that 
produce immature, weakly blossoms. “ Take 
time by the forelock ” should be the motto of 
those wlio aspire to have their greenhouses 01 
rooms bright with flowers antedating spring. 
Now is the time, as will be seen from the 
advertising columns, when one may ensure 
getting the best bulbs. Potted up and given 
a few months in a cool, dark place will pave 
the way for future beauty, as such bulbs 
quickly respond as soon as they are brought 
into warmer and moist conditions in winter. 

WOOEBASTWICK. 


Rose Snowflake. 

This Wichuraiana seedling was, when 
shown at Ipswich on July 13th by Messrs. 
F. Cant and Co., Colchester, given the gold 
medal of the National Rose Society. It is of 
vigorous habit-, the handsome trusses bearing 
semi-double white flowers, which are round 
and each about 1| inches in diameter, with 
snowy, compact clusters of golden stamens. 
The foliage is of a vigorous character and 
of a rich green colour, and will probably be 
free of that scourge of the Rose grower— 
mildew. 


Hardy plants on south borders. 

The past summer has been one of the most 
disastrous we have had for years, and many 
have been the losses sustained in hardy plants 
in places where it has not been possible to 
water them. \Ye welcome the early flowers 
of the year as they unfold on a south border, 
hut plants located thereon in the broiling 
days we have had to endure during the last 
few months have suffered very much. In no 
position in the garden is it more necessary to 
apply a mulch in order to retain what 
moisture is possible. In my own case, in the 
matter of Phloxes, Erigerons, Starworts. 
Irises, Delphiniums, to mention a few all 
more or less moisture-loving subjects, I have 
had to use spent hops, leafmould, and grass 
clippings, none of which conduce to neatness 
in a garden. Never before, perhaps, has the 
advantage of keeping the surface stirred been 
so apparent. Midlander. 


Rodgersia tabularis. 

This is the most striking of the Rodgersias 
in cultivation, and a plant which lovers of 
bold foliage should secure if they do not 
possess it. When established in a border of 
good soil it is most effective. It sends up 
great leaves, often 2 feet or so across, and of 
a fine metallic green. Above this are raised 
on stems 2 feet or 3 feet, or even more, in 
height, the Spirrea-like, creamy-white flowers. 
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Even if it never flowered, its leaves are so 
superb in their form, size, and colouring that 
they constitute one of the finest ornaments a 
large border or a wild garden can have. It 
appears to be quite hardy, although one would 
have looked upon it with some hesitation on 
this score had not experience proved its hardi¬ 
ness. A rich soil conduces to more mag¬ 
nificent growth. Ess. 


Hollyhocks and Dahlias. 

These ought to be regularly tied in, so that 
the growths will not suffer in the event of 
wind or of rain. The shoots of Dahlias ought 
to be thinned out considerably when good 
blooms are desired. Cuttings of Hollyhocks 
takeii round about this time will soon root, 
but most growers now rely upon plants raised 
from seed. 


Poppies. 

There are few flowers that produce such a 
gorgeous display at so small cost as the 
Poppies. Most of them are weeds where they 
are not wanted, the best example of this 
being our common corn or field Poppy, which 
the gardener looks on as an enemy, while in 
the garden it is perhaps the showiest and 
most useful of all annuals. Poppies might, 
lie made more of than they are, particularly 
in obtaining the wild garden effects that ate 
now a pleasing Feature of the English garden. 
Some of the most showy species are the 
following: — 

Papaver n'EDicaule, the Iceland Poppy, 
is such a lovely and useful flower that it 
is worthy of being more generally grown than 
it is. Although generally grown and seen 
at its best when treated as an annual or 
biennial, it is really a perennial species, but 
a short-lived one. If to lie grown as a 
biennial, the seed should he sown about the 
middle of August in an open position, either 
in a good large bed or in a sunny border, but 
it only required to supply cut flowers seed 
may be sown in a nursery bed or in tile 
reserve garden. The seed should be sown 
thinly, and the seedlings thinned early 
before they get crowded, until the plants 
ultimately stand at from a foot to 18 inches 
apart. This Poppy thrives best oil a well- 
drained, light, warm soil; on heavy soils, or 
in a low-lying situation, there are usually so 
many losses during winter that it is better to 
sow the seeds in boxes in a cold-frame about, 
the beginning of September, and when the 
seedlings tire large enough to transplant 
them, setting them a few inches apart in 
other boxes iri which they can be wintered 
in a cold, airy frame, as they are apt to 
damp off during a spell of dull weather. 
Thus treated they make sturdy little plants, 
ready to be planted out in early spring. If 
this is considered too troublesome, or if 
winter space is a consideration, the Iceland 
Poppy may be treated as an annual, sowing 
the seeds in boxes under glass early in the 
new year, and when the seedlings are large 
enough setting them again 3 inches apart in 
boxes, and when they are established harden¬ 
ing them off preparatory to planting them' 
out where they are to flower. Although these 
plants will not be so large and line as those 
that are treated as-biennials, still, they will 
make a good show. 

P. ai.pinum, the Alpine Poppy, may be 
treated as advised for the Iceland Poppy, 
but, as the plants are so much smaller, they 
are not suitable for large beds or to produce 
broad effects. They may he used in front of 
the herbaceous border, either mixed or in 
separate colours, but they are seen at their 
best when sown in patches in suitable 
positions in the rock garden. i 

Papaver orientate, of which there are aow- 
so many fine varieties, may lie raised from 
seed sown in boxes in a cold-frame in late 
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August, where they should he wintered, to lie 
planted the following spring in nursery lines 
to be left until they flower. They do not 
come true from seeds, hut excellent results 
may be obtained from seed saved from good 
sorts. Named varieties must, of course, lie 
propagated by division or from root-cuttings. 
These Poppies are excellent for the mixed 
border, and the stronger-growing sorts are 
specially well suited for grouping in rough, 
grassy places, where they always seem at 
home, which is more than can he said of many 
plants that are used for wild gardening. 


For an early summer display all the 
annual Poppies may, especially on light, 
warm soil, be sown during September. If 
left until spring they should he sown early- 
ill March. 


Geranium armenum. 

Most of the hardy Geraniums are good, 
and the whole tribe of Cranesbills is a 
favourite one with me. This is one of the 
stronger-growing ones, more suitable for the 
border than the rock garden, with ample 


P. IT i.osu m, another perennial species, 
with showy, orange-coloured flowers, is 
deserving of more extended cultivation, as it 
can easily be raised from seeds treated as 
advised for the Oriental Poppy. 

P. Rhieas, the common field Poppy.—The 
many beautiful forms of this, which are such 
favourites for table decoration, are now well 
known. Another good, showy aunual is 

P. somnuerujt, the Opium Poppy, now 
largely cultivated in gardens, seme of the 
double forms, known as Pteony-flowered 
Poppies, being very fine. A less well-known, 
hut one of the most effective of the annual 
species, is 

P. commvtatum (umbrosum), with flowers 
of a dazzling crimson colour, with a black 
blotch on the inner base of each petal. A 
large colony of this Poppy is quite startling 
in its colour effect in the wilder parts of the 
garden. It is said to be the Caucasian form 
dE our common field Poppy. 


foliage and flowers of a rich crimson-magenta 
hue. It blossoms freely like most of the- 
Cranesbills. and continues in beauty for a 
long time, though the flower stems get a bit 
leggy with age. Grown in a good group, it 
makes a telling effect if properly placed, but 
it is one of those plants which need to be 
used with judgment on account of the vivid 
colouring. The hot dry weather has been all 
to its liking. W. O. 

Coronilla varia. 

This is far too strong-growing and rampant 
for the ordinary rock garden, its proper 
place being some dry rough bank, where it 
can spread about as much as it likes. 
Revelling in hot and dry conditions, it has- 
been full of bloom this year, and the pinkish 
flowefs are quite attractive ; but it is a 
dangerous plant to grow within reach of 
choicer subjects. N. Ij. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Late Crapes. 

Changed weather conditions will necessitate 
the employment of a little fire heat at night, 
especially for crops in a backward condition, 
as the fruit should be ripe by the end of 
September, or at the latest early in October, 
if if has to be kept for any length of time. 
Continue to keep sublateral growths pinched 
in to one leaf and give every attention to 
the border, and do not let it want either for 
water or stimulants until colouring is well 
advanced, when the application of the last- 
named should cease. 

Outdoor fruit. 

Peaches and Nectarines will need to be 
looked over frequently, when all that part 
readily from the tree should be removed and 
"taken to the fruit-room to finish. Fruits 
which have'to Ire packed and sent any distance 
should not be in too ripe a condition. As the 
trees are cleared of fruit, cut out till useless 
wood and subject them to a good washing 
afterwards. Jlorello Cherries, which should 
now Ire bottled, must be quite dry 
and not too ripe. Where they are appre¬ 
ciated at the dessert the finest fruits should 
be left for that purpose and then be either 
closely netted or covered with muslin to pro¬ 
tect them from birds and wasps. The same 
is,necessary for the preservation of dessert 
Plums and Gages, and, for the matter of 
that, the choicer varieties of September ripen¬ 
ing Pears, which are not very plentiful. Pro¬ 
tect with nets ripening fruit of perpetual 
Strawberries on north borders. 

Mushrooms. 

If manure has been procured and under¬ 
gone a proper course of preparation, it will 
now be ready for use for forming into a 
bed on the flat in the Mushroom house. Early 
beds need not exceed 18 inches In depth, but 
the manure should be spread evenly and 
thoroughly consolidated, either by treading or 
ramming, otherwise it will soon part with its 
heat and the bed cease to bear long before if 
should. After the manure has heated up 
and the temperature as indicated by the ther 
inometer begins to fall, spawn the bed when 
it is between 80 and 75 degrees, and cover 
down at once with finely-sifted loam in a 
fairly moist condition. Beat the soil firm 
with the back of a spade and give the final 
touch by lightly sprinkling the surface with 
tepid water, and make it smooth like plaster 
with the back of the spade or bricklayer’s 
trowel. Collect more manure and prepare it 
by spreading it out about a foot in thickness 
on the floor of an open shed, and turn it 
every second or third day to form a bed to 
succeed the above. 

Bedding plants. 

The propagation of Zonal and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums should be persevered with. So 
long as the weather is fine and warm they 
will do all right in the open, but if the 
weather turns wet and chilly they had better 
be placed in frames, tilting the lights back 
and front to ensure a free circulation of air. 
If large numbers are required, boxes accom¬ 
modating fifty cuttings apiece are the most 
serviceable receptacles in which to insert the 
cuttings. The propagating of Ageratums. 
Iresines, etc., for which a certain amount of 
warmth is required, should now be brought 
to a conclusion. Continue to prick out in 
nursery lines in the reserve garden Sweet 
Williams, Myosot is in variety, Pansies, or 
any other biennial. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

Cabbage. 

The principal batch of Cabbages which are 
intended to furnish a supply in spring should 
be planted without further delay on land 
which has been heavily manured and deeply 
worked. For many years past I have culti¬ 
vated the Spring Cabbages on a site pre¬ 
viously occupied with Onions, and the results 
have been excellent. The surface of the 
ground should be broken down finely and a 
good dusting of soot and wood ashes applied. 
Allow a distance of from 18 inches to 2 feet" 
between the rows, varying this according to 
the variety, and 1 foot from plant to plant 
in the rows. Every alternate Cabbage can 
then be cut when quite young. As a pre¬ 
ventive of slugs, place a small portion of 
finely-sifted cinder ashes round each plant 
after the plants have been made very firm 
and thoroughly watered at the roots. It is n 
good plan to put a small number of the 
largest plants on a south border. These 
generally prove valuable for cutting very 
early, as compared with those on the principal 
break : hut such plants must be of a reliable 
variety not addicted to bolting, but which is 
known to develop hearts at an early age. A 
variety I can recommend for the purpose is 
Harbinger. 

Carrots. 

The main crop of this vegetable should now 
he lifted and stored. ' Great care should be 
taken not to place the roots in too great a 
bulk, or they will become heated and 
damaged. Late sowings on south borders and 
in frames should be thinned sufficiently to 
prevent overcrowding. As small Carrots are 
always acceptable, the plants may be thinned 
as required. 

The propagation of summer bedding plants 
must be proceeded with without delay during 
the next week or so. In procuring the neces¬ 
sary cuttings do not disfigure the plants more 
than is absolutely necessary. Pelargoniums 
are required in some places in large numbers, 
and cuttings of these may be taken at 
intervals. The shoots should be inserted 
firmly in a good, open compost, containing 
plenty of coarse sand. Some growers prefer 
to use pots and others boxes, but this is 
immaterial. Neither is a frame necessary to 
accommodate the cuttings, as I have seen 
excellent results obtained by standing the 
boxes on the garden walks; but should wet 
weather set in they will need protection by- 
garden lights. Cuttings of the Ivy-leaf 
section may be treated in the same manner 
as the Zonals. Cuttings of the various 
Fuchsias and Verbenas should be placed four 
or five together in a 5-inch pot in a cold 
frame; they will soon root if kept in a 
moderately close atmosphere. For the pro¬ 
pagation of the more tender subjects, such 
as Heliotrope, Plumbago capensis, Salvia, 
Streptosolen, and Mesembrynnthemum, I 
prefer to root them in a heated frame or pit 
where the plants may be kept near to the 
glass, or on shelves in a warm house. Five- 
inch pots will be found the most convenient 
size. 

Cauliflowers for spring planting. 

Seeds may be sown now, and again about 
the middle of September, to furnish plants 
for early summer supplies. Choose ground 
which is not too rich and tread the soil firmly 
before the drills are made. Sow the seeds 
thinly in order to produce stocky plants, and 
as soon as large enough transplant to cold 
frames. They should not be set deeply, but 
be planted in no*, too rich soil. F. W. G. 
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Scotland. 

Pinks. 

A good collection of Pinks is a valuable 
asset in the garden, and now is the time at 
which to take cuttings of the choicer sorts. 
These root freely under favourable conditions, 
and when growth is visible, the young plants 
can be pbanted in nursery lines and finally- 
put out in their permanent places in early 
October—or sooner, if necessary. 

Madonna Lilies. 

If it is necessary for'any reason to move 
^Madonna Lilies, the present is a good time at 
which to undertake the work. Opinions may 
vary as to the desirability of moving these 
fine Lilies at all, but there conies a time when 
a little rearrangement may, through force of 
circumstances' become imperative. If moving 
must be done, work in plenty of coarse sand 
round and among the bulbs ancl plant them 
so that the tips are merely covered. A little 
top-dressing in the way of manure may be 
afforded when planting has been completed. 

Violets. 

In some soils, and under some conditions, it 
is difficult to keep Violets free from red 
spider, and when this pest gets a thorough 
grip the yield of bloom is much interfered 
with. The best way in which to deal with 
spider is to mulch the soil between the lines 
of plants with any available short manure to 
which has been added a sprinkling of scot. 
In addition to this the beds ought to have a 
thorough drenching with soft water at least 
twice a week. All runners should he regu¬ 
larly removed. 

Tomatoes. 

AVhile good growers are averse to wholesale 
defoliation of the plants, it is, nevertheless, 
wise to curtail the leaves to some extent at 
this season. This will let in the light and 
assist the fruits to ripen; and if the upper 
trusses are not swelling away satisfactorily it 
may be assumed that the plants need a stimu¬ 
lant. Where a little nitrate of soda is avail¬ 
able this will, in most cases, be effective. I 
have known superphosphate to have quite as 
good effects when the more powerful manure 
could not be obtained. In the final stages 
give as little water as is consistent with the 
health of the plants. Keep a dry atmosphere 
and afford plenty of ventilation. 

Herbaceous borders. 

The appearance of the spikes of the Torch 
Lilies—Tritomas—indicates that autumn is 
again at hand. Tritoma Lemon Queen is a 
good and distinct yellow variety, but flowers 
of this colour do not appear to be so cordially 
welcomed as those of the orthodox red-hot 
colour. Nevertheless I consider them to be 
very attractive, and a few good clumps add 
variety. The Starworts, too, hurried on by 
the recent drought, come on apace. There 
is a growing embarrassment, to those w'ho 
wish to add to or to renew their collections 
of Asters, in the ever-increasing number ol 
varieties. Those who are about to do either 
of these things are advised to visit a good 
nursery in which a feature is made of hardy 
plants and to select their varieties when in 
bloom. This may save future disappointment 
or dissatisfaction. While many of the new 
Michaelmas Daisies are certainly fine things, 
the older ones need not be altogether lost 
sight of. Of the latter the following can be 
recommended: — Gloriosus. Archer Hind. 
Beauty of Colwall, Novi-Belgii Madonna. 
Edna Marcia, Perry’s Pink, * Perry’s 
Favourite, Robert Parker, all the vimineous 
varieties, Novm-Angliae turbinellus, N.-A. 
ruber, and multiflorus. W. McGuffog. 
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BEES. 


Bee Notes. 

Artificial feeding of bees is given after the 
cessation of the honey-flow until the middle 
ot' September with the object of stimulating 
the bees to continue breeding. Where the 
rearing of young bees is kept up strongly at 
this time of year by this means, the winter 
population will be at full strength and ready 
to commence operations at the earliest possible 
moment next spring. Do not feed for this 
purpose until all crates are off, and queen 
excluder as well, of course. This early 
stimulating food should be the same as the 
spring syrup. I may say that it is not. 
absolutely necessary to supply it, particularly 
if the queen is a young one. Provide it at 
the rate of not more than a quarter of a 
pint eacji evening. The usual and mostly 
necessary autumn feeding should not com¬ 
mence until mid-September, and when it is 
once begun encourage the bees to take it down 
as rapidly as possible in order that they may 
store it and cap it before the cold weather 
comes to prevent the capping process. 

Wasps have been, and are, very numerous 
in my locality, and very persistent. Entrances 
must be given close attention to help the bees 
lo resist these, no less than to deter the 
attempted depredations of other bees. Robbery 
of hives by other bees is likely at this season 
of the year, and everything should be done to 
prevent a beginning of this trouble. It is 
one of the most difficult things a bee-keeper 
has to do to stop such burglary when once 
begun. If ever wandering marauders get a 
good footing in a hive that hive is doomed. 

It will lie mercilessly robbed to absolute 
depletion, and nothing in the world ordinarily 
will stop it. 

Those who have requeened and are in doubt 
about the safety of the new young queen may 
derive a certain amount of comfort from a 
sight of pollen being carried into the hive, 
but more comfort—in fact, almost complete 
assurance that all is well—from a sight of 
drones lieitig worried by the worker bees. 
After five weeks young bees should appear 
outside the hive. The most reliable source of 
satisfaction, however, is to look into the hive 
and find the queen. ".Seeing is believing,” 
and in such a matter it is most wise to be 
quite sure before winter comes on. 

We have ofteii heard that bee-stings are 
effective remedies for rheumatism. T myself 
believe it to lie so. The Government gave 
official support to the contention by per¬ 
mitting a bee-keeper of repute, Mr. J. C. Bee 
Mason, to take thousands of bees out to the 
battlefields of Flanders in the early years of 
the war, when so many of our soldier-heroes 
were suffering from rheumatism ns a result of 
standing in the -waterlogged trenches. Mr. 
Mason was permitted to cause the bees to 
sting the victims of rheumatism, and it is 
stated the results were satisfactory. Mr. 
Mason, however, has a further claim to fame. 

He is a photographer of skill, and has a fine 
reflection of photographs of bee life and 
habits in pretty well all its aspects. Just 
lately, too, it has been announced that Mr. 
Mason has been appointed official kinema 
photographer to the Shackleton Expedition to 
the South Pole. This is an honourable 
recognition of Mr. Mason's cleverness with 
• be camera, and all liee-keepers will sincerely 
"ish him success and God-speed. B, R. II. 

Wax rendering and furniture 
polish. 

When I had finished the extraction of the 
honey, ray attention was turned to wax 
rendering. I have just completed this. It is 

tv Google 


an operation requiring great cave if so be 
the wax is to be of sterling quality and good 
colour. It may be remembered, however, that 
even second quality wax, of a colour not con¬ 
sidered good by a judge at a show, is, never¬ 
theless, quite satisfactory for household pur¬ 
poses in polishing. I daresay most of my 
readers are aware of the fact that first-class 
wax should Ire of a pleasing yellow colour, or 
even a light primrose tint. My own pre¬ 
ference lies in the direction of a good, substan¬ 
tial yellow, not deep, yet not light—a yellow 
with some character about it. There should 
be no sign of dirt in it, nor, indeed, irregu¬ 
larity of tint. If the wax is finished in one 
thick block, that at the bottom should be 
exactly of the same hue as that at the top. 

Clearly the best wax is obtained from the 
cappings of the combs, and this is what 1 
have been rendering. The first thing to do 
is thoroughly to wash the capping in rain¬ 
water, giving it a sound squeezing in the 
process and well breaking it up by pulling it 
all apart. Next drain the water off. The most 
expeditious method is the steam process, and 
bee-keepers who are likely to have more than 
a small quantity of wax to render would be 
well advised to buy such a wax extractor. 
The mode of rendering by steam is the 
simplest, and can be done in sunless weather, 
which obviously is not the case with the un¬ 
doubtedly good solar extractor. The steam 
method is in practice identical with that of 
steaming potatoes, except that in the case 
of wax the cage portion of the apparatus is 
round the sides and not at the bottom, which 
is solid tin with a solid gallery all round 
to the height of about half an inch. 

Having drained the water off the wax, put 
it into the cage and set the saucepan and 
cage, with the lid on, on the fire or stove. 
As the wax melts, it flows through the spout, 
Iteneath which must be placed a wide- 
tnouthed basin containing water. On this 
water the wax will float- and gradually cool. 
To get the wax into moulds it is necessary to 
remelt it, running it through a flannel sieve 
to further cleanse it. This remelting and 
moulding stage is an important one, only 
calling for carefulness to ensure success in 
its result. 

Place the wax in a jar and the jar in a 
saucepan of warm water, with something 
beneath the jar to keep it off the bottom. I 
used an old bicycle chain on edge, which 
adapted itself to the size of the jar. While 
this is heating—but do not let it boil—put 
into an oven a cone-shaped bag made of old 
flannel (not new, because of the fluff) to 
warm thoroughly. Also, still using only rain¬ 
water. fill a receptacle with hot water (about 
110 deg. Fahr.) to within half an inch of 
the top of the mould when held down, which 
in my case was a round-bottomed basin, free 
from flaws. See that the room is very warm 
—say 86 deg. Fahrenheit. I used a Svea 
stove, similar to a Primus, for heating the 
water, and I worked in a comparatively small 
room, so that, it will be seen, the room 
naturally became warmed sufficiently. This 
warming of the room is most necessary, as is 
the need to avoid opening any windows or 
doors, because a current of cold or cool air 
across the surface of the hot wax will cause 
it to cool too fast, and cracks will appear. 
When the wax is very hot (lie careful not 
to let the water lioil), get a helper to hold 
the heated flannel-bag over the mould and 
pour the wax straight into it. It will run 
through like water, and without bubbles pro¬ 
bably. However, any bubbles will rise and 
burst quickly. I ought to have said the 
mould should be carefully washed with soft 
soap and water ami dried. Keep the fingers 
off the surface. When a substantial thick¬ 
ness of wax on the surface has cooled—its 
light colour will tell you—then pour into the 
bowl holding the mould water to flow over 
the wax. The reason of this is clear. Tt is 
to assist to an even cooling of the wax. Do 


not move the bowl with the mould in it for 
some time, or, better still, leave it until Blo¬ 
whole, water and wax, is quite cold. After 
covering the wax it will be safe to open the 
door, because a current of cool air will not 
affect the wax, now wholly surrounded and 
covered bv water. When cold, the block of w ax 
will come away from its mould quite readily, 
and a beautiful cake, nicely shaped and 
coloured, will lie your reward. 

This operation is most interesting as well 
as easy ; but carefulness in the points I have 
mentioned regarding temperatures, particu¬ 
larly of the room, is most essential. As a 
beginner I remember spoiling nrv first effort 
by ignoring an open door. Tile result was 
a cracked cake of wax, with many cold wax 
pot holes on the top surface. 

My own custom is never to throw away 
any wax at all. I grade it carefully, and 
remelt each lot separately into moulds of sizes 
to suit the quantity of wax dealt with. The 
rendering of wax is a splendid proof of the 
saying, “ Nothing to do with bees is wasted.” 
I think propolis is the only bee product which 
is not put to any use by bee-keepers. My 
wife would never think of using for the furni¬ 
ture and linoleum at home any polish but 
the old-fashioned beeswax and turpentine. 
The recipe I have already given in this 
column, but it may lie useful to give it 
again 1£ oz. beeswax, £ oz. white wax (or 
wax candle ends), £ oz. Castile soap (or good 
yellow household soap), £ pint of water, 
\ pint of turpentine. Cut the beeswax, white 
wax, and soap into small pieces and put into 
a jar. Add the water hot and stir until quite 
dissolved. When nearly cold, add the tur¬ 
pentine. < The cost of such an amount of 
furniture/- polish is almost nothing. Its 
superiority over the commercial commodities, 
which are good, is more than considerable. 
Domestic economy and the claims for self-help 
appeal strongly in these days. Therefore, 
say I, make your own furniture cream, both 
for money-saving and for better effect upon 
your furniture. It is splendid, too, for 
linoleum, oilcloth, or polished floors. 

While on the subject of beeswax I should 
like to ask those of my readers who are ex¬ 
perienced in honey shows why a first prize 
for beeswax should be given for several thin 
cakes, and one of them with some dross in 
it, and not to one thick block, the colour in 
both exhibits being equally good? I noticed 
this recently, and on enquiry was told that 
the judge looked for transparency, which 
could only be tested in the thin cakes. Mr. 
William Herrod, F.E.S., in his book, “ Pro¬ 
ducing, Preparing, Exhibiting, and Judging 
Bee Produce,” recommends casting the wax 
in 1 lb. cakes. These would obviously be too 
thick to allow of any appreciable transparency 
lest, unless moulded in a very large, flat 
mould. Then the risks of breaking would be 
great. There seems to be a need here of 
standardising the form which show exhibits 
should take. The author of the above book 
is a man whose experience and knowledge are 
as great as one could wish, and whose advice, 
therefore, should be given precedence in show 
matters over all others. B. R. IT. 


The drought and the rat campaign: 

Liquid squill extract. 

A preparation, liquid squill extract, 
specially recommended by the Ministry of 
Agriculture for the poisoning of rats, is being 
used very effectively in this period of drought. 
Rats are in search of water or moisture, and 
eat wet bread which has been soaked in it 
more readily than usual. If the present 
opportunity is taken, a large number of rats 
can easily be got rid of without appreciable 
danger to other animals. The preparation 
can lie obtained from most large chemists. 
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Tha Spring Garden. v 

The possibilities of the spring, even in the 
smallest gardens, have never yet been thor¬ 
oughly tested, for the promiscuous planting 
of a few clumps of bulbs, or the setting out 
of a certain number of early-flowering plants, 
without scheme or relation to the general 
setting, only tends to demonstrate how very 
little is done in comparison with what might 
be done ; and yet, ii it tells anything, it is 
that but little labour and little technical skill 
are really involved. 

Because of its brilliant contrast with the 
bareness and dullness of the winter, the 
spring garden is the brightest, freshest, and 
most welcomed of the year ; but, quite apart 
from any comparison with winter, it is as full 
of variety, of vivacity, of colour, and of sheer 
prettiness as any other season, not even ex¬ 
cepting the matured and more voluptuous 
beauty of August and September, which lose 
something because they appeal to eyes 
becoming somewhat satiated. Whatever we 
may do to make our spring garden attractive 
(and we can do so much) its effects aie 
enhanced by the more permanent features of 
the tiees. The fruit-trees are billows of 



Myosotis. 


white and rose-tipped blossom, the soft pink 
of the Almond, the wax white of the Tulip 
tree, the snowy Hawthorn, and the bursting 
of myriads of buds into emerald-green are all 
part of the scheme. Fortunately, these are 
permanent—an integral part of the picture, 
and not the frame only. It is the foreground 
which varies from year to year, and it is this 
with which we are going to concern ourselves. 
But before we can make any great progress 
in filling in the details it is more than 
necessary for us to know something of the 
material with which we have to work for the 
purposes of effect, and then, "when we know 
exactly what lies at our disposal, we shall the 
more confidently fill in the picture. 

First, then, we will glance at a few spring¬ 
bedding plants without which even bulbs have 
the appearance of nakedness, for they are 
always more effective when rising out of a 
carpet. 

The Forget-me-not needs but little intro¬ 
duction, and calls for no forced praise, lor it 
holds its place in the affection of us all 
because of its associations, and equally 
because of its innate beauty ; but I have given 
it, first place here in order to couple it with 
the double white Arabis. Planted alternately, 
these two, flowering at the same time, have a 
chaste and most pleasing effect, making a 
blue and white carpet, which in its own 
colours is without a rival. The best Myosotis 
I know of for this purpose is Royal blue, its 
habit of growth and time of flowering entirely 
agreeing with those of the Arabis, the blue 
gleaming among the white like the blue sky 


through fleecy and snowy clouds which make a 
mackerel sky. 

Auriculas and Polyanthus, first cousins as 
they are, may also be named together, though 
they should not be planted in combination. 
They are too nearly alike in bloom to enhance 
one another’s peculiar features, and both re- 



Auricula. 


quire that other flowers of a brighter 
character should be sufficiently near to pro¬ 
vide the necessary contrast. True, there are 
light and dark forms of both, and Miss 
.]ekyll’s strain of Polyanthus, all of yellow 
shades, are exceedingly free and bright ; hut 
with me this strain is a stronger and taller 
grower than most of the Polyanthus, and if 
intermixed would make the effect too irregu¬ 
lar. The gold-laced is, I think, the most 
effective strain, and corresponds more closely 
with some of the Auriculas. Personally, I 
would far rather see either of these planted 
in lines or ribbons than in a bed. In isolated 
clumps they are, too, quite acceptable, for the 
individual beauties of each plant need to be 
close under the eye of the observer to be fully 
appreciated. We cannot refer to these with¬ 
out noticing the Primroses, for not only is 
our wild Primrose one of the most cherished 



Silene pandula compacta. 

of our native flowers, but its double forms, 
sulphur, white, and coloured, are worthy 
their place in our schemes as truly as are 
the Polyanthus. These, as well as their 
relatives, are easily increased by dividing up 
the plants every season when transplanting 
from the flowering to the nursery beds. 
There is yet another brace of spring¬ 
bedding plants which must be coupled together 
in our remarks, for they are in many respects 
similar, though each retains its individual 
characteristics. They are 

Silene penuula compacta and Saponario 
calabrica, and they both have a red and a 
white form. For some reason or other, which 
I am unable to fathom, they are not so 
generally used as they were a few veal's ago, 


yet they are very distinct, very hardy, and 
very pretty. They form dense cushions of 
green, but when they flower they are so free 
that the underlying green is completely 
hidden, and what we see is a series of cushions 
of -red or white starry blooms. I want to 
recommend these back to favour, because they 
are so useful and so effective. They will grow 
almost anywhere, no matter how poor the 
soil may be. They are easily raised from 
seed if sown in the open in June or July and 
transplanted when large enough. 

The Aubrietia is, of course, among the 
indispensables in any spring garden, even 
apart from the rockery. As a carpet, say, 
for white Hyacinths or yellow Tulips it is 
very popular. There is no reason at all why 
we should restrict ourselves to A. grteca and 
purpurea—that is, the light and the dark 
shades—for there are now several which ought 
to be better known, and which by reason ol 
their variable colours heighten the effect and 
widen the field for their employment. Dr. 
Mules and Hendersoni are both rich purples. 
Moerheinii is a pale rose, Leitchleni a rosy- 
crimson, Fire King a fiery crimson, and 
taurica alba a white. Masses of these 
planted in mixture make a truly variegated 
carpet, but they are best grown apart as 
carpets to bulbs of whatever variety will best 
harmonise. The plants are perennials, and 
need dividing every year. -They last in bloom 
throughout the spring, and we can only ill- 
spare them even in summer. 



Wallflower. 


The W allflower has two very obvious re¬ 
commendations, viz., its great wealth of bloom 
and its exquisite perfume. It has some other 
recommendations beside these, which urge 
their claim to a foremost place in practically 
every scheme of spring gardening. Neither 
you nor I can afford to do without it, for it 
blooms continuously for weeks, and very- 
effectually bridges over any possible gulf 
between spring and summer. Its spectacular 
display is great, for not only is it exceed¬ 
ingly floriferous, but the colours are gorgeous 
almost beyond comparison. There is, too, 
such a diversity that a garden properly laid 
out with Wallflowers alone would present a 
very brilliant appearance, for there would l>e 
masses of deep crimson, blood-red, chocolate- 
brown, ruby, flame colour, coral, golden 
yellow, pale yellow, sulphur, and ivory-white. 
There are the Tom Thumb dwarfs, the dwarf 
bushy, the intermediate,- the tall, and, in 
addition, there are the stiff-growing but 
exceedingly beautiful doubles; in short, those 
who cannot find wliat they want iir Wall¬ 
flowers must be very difficult to please. On 
the whole, the Wallflower is easy to grow, and 
will make a stern and long struggle before 
succumbing to adverse conditions. When it 
fails to thrive it is generally for one of two 
reasons—either it is planted too late or 
it has been planted badly. Late planting 
is. far too common. October is the latest 
month, yet many plant in December, when 
frosty weather may immediately follow; or. 
worse still, planting may be left over till 
spring. When I was a nurseryman and grew 
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for sale I have been often pained because 
people would come as late as April to pur¬ 
chase plants. They generally got a little 
fatherly advice gratis with them. A Wall¬ 
flower should be planted early enough to make 
the greater part of its growth after planting, 
for by reason of its lack of fibrous roots it 
will not successfully transplant when full 
grown. As to bad planting, this is common 
even in nurseries when left to irresponsible 
hands. The most common fault is that of 
“ hanging ” the plants in the soil. A hole is 
made with the dibble, the plant inserted, but 
the roots are only half the depth of the 
hole, and, as the soil is not well rammed 
home, there is a hiatus beneath the roots, 
which are not in contact with the soil, and 
so fail to establish themselves. I will show 
you next week by diagram what I mean, but 
I have at times pulled up hundreds so 
planted and insisted on the work being 
properly done. When you see newly-planted 
Wallflowers shedding their leaves you will 
often find that this is the cause of the trouble. 
Of course, really sensible people plant with 
a trowel, and that is by far the better way. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Tap-rooted vegetables should always be 
grown on deeply-worked soil ; it cannot be too 
deeply worked. By tap-rooted vegetables I 



mean Parsnips, Carrots, and long Beet. If 
one stops for a moment to consider, lie 
gradually realises what an important part 
these play in the economy of the kitchen. 
There is no one of them the housewife would 
care to dispense with, for in one form or 
another they help to maintain an all-the-year- 
round supply. We are told they tire all three 
very valuable foods. What one does not con¬ 
tain the others do, and there is no question 
as to their nutritious qualities. 



Long Carrots. 


The Long Beet, which is the Beet to grow 
(for the Globe Beet is only grown where soils 
are too shallow for the long), for one reason 
that when sliced the slices are of a more 
acceptable size than those of the Globe, and 
it requires less cooking because it is not so far 
through. The tissue of the flesh, too. is more 
refined. It should be sown on soil which had 
been manured for a previous crop, and this 
soil should he light, deep, and well drained. 
Early in May is the best time for sowing, 
placing three seeds at every 6 inches along the 
drills drawn 1 inch deep. When germination 
has taken place it is an easy matter to take 
away the two weakest seedlings, leaving their 
space to the strongest. 

Parsnips are sown in the same way, but 
about two months earlier. I find a very good 
plan is to sow these after Celery, where the 
soil had been throwfi up and practically 
trenched. By giving no manure coarseness is 
guarded against, for no one wants to grow 
Parsnips of a size too large for the table. 


A good medium size is about 9 inches long 
after being prepared for cooking, and any¬ 
thing larger than that is not only unwieldy, 
lint is not so rich as an article of diet, con¬ 
taining a Larger proportion of water than is 
desirable. Light, open soil suits this 



Short Horn Carrots. 


vegetable better than heavy, close soil, for in 
it a nice clear skin is preserved, and appear¬ 
ances go a long way generally. The cultiva¬ 
tion is simple, as, after the thinning out 
of the seedlings, nothing is required except 
the regular hoeing, especially in dry weather. 
Of tlie three vegetables, 

The Carrot is the most indispensable. We 
simply cannot do without it. It enters into 
our dietary in so many ways. Its varying 
forms are really differences in length more 
than anything else, and this permits us to 
choose the form for which our soil is most 
fitted. It would he foolish to put a long 

variety into a shallow soil when we have the 
Early Horn especially for such soil. It would 
he equally foolish, too, to sow' a long, late 
variety if we wanted early Carrots; and, 

indeed, if the soil is right, whoever grows 

Carrots should always grow a row or two of 
Early Horn, putting in a larger quantity of 
the longer main crop varieties. Sow earlv in 
April. Thinning and hoeing are the two 
points of cultivation that I consider it 

necessary to insist upon. F. J. J. 

Fruit. 

The next point is, how to get the fruit into 
a much larger receptacle with as little bruis¬ 
ing as possible. One of the best receptacles 
for receiving the fruit direct from the tree is 
a strongly-made hag, with a strap to pass 
over the gatherer’s shoulders, and with a 
second strap to pass around the body, and 
possessing a loose bottcm with a flap, which 
can be strapped up. This bag or fruit-holder 
is excellent, leaving free the hands of the 
gatherer, and distributing the weight of the 
fruit evenly about his body. When desirous 
of emptying the holder or hag, the holder 
is rested on the bottom of the hamper, box, or 
on the shelf or stage which is to receive the 
fruit, the bottom flap is unstrapped, and the 
contents allowed to roll gently into position. 
That is the best way of dealing with fruit in 



quantity, of fairly good quality, and which 
is only being stored temporarily. 

Choice Apples and Pears should not he 
dropped or rolled, but should be carefully 
placed in a handled tray or flat basket upon 
some soft material as each one is gathered. 
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Such fruit shows every mark caused by the 
rupture of the surface-cells, contact with the 
finger-tips, wicker-work of a basket, the 
bottom of a box, or the hoards or slats of a 
shelf or stage in a fruit-room or store, even 
though the contact has been very slight, yet 
sufficient to rupture the cells. Such fine and 
susceptible fruit should not even be rolled 
from place to place, but be most carefully 
lifted and as carefully placed in its new 
position. 

Apples, though certainly more firm on the 
average than Pears, distinctly show in due 
time discoloration where the surface-cells 
have been ruptured. Decay is slower than 
in Pears, but it is not less sure; therefore no 
injury should occur to the Apple any more 
than to the Pear. The stalk should be entire 
as in the Pear, and not broken, as suggested 
in Fig. 1 at (h). Figs. ‘2 and 3 are outlines 
of Lane’s Prince Albert and Galloway Pippin 
Apples, showing their short stalks, which per¬ 
mits them to be quickly placed in position 
with the “ eye ” upward. 

Not only does fruit surely decay as the 
result of destruction or injury to the cells, 
hut punctures by wasps, flies, midges, birds 



Fig. 2. Louis Prince Albert. 


admit the very minhte seeds (spores) of 
moulds (fungi) of numerous kinds, and those 
punctures quickly form centres of decay as 
well as centres for the increase of the moulds. 
Therefore all decaying fruit—no matter how 



Fig. 3. Galloway Pippin. 


slight ihe decay—should be removed without 
delay from among the sound fruit. 

Every fruit-room or fruit-store should he 
thoroughly cleansed, either by whitewash, 
scrubbing brush, and disinfectant each 
scrubbing brush, or disinfectant each summer 
before fruit is placed therein, J. U. 


Late Vines. 

There is at times apt to be scalding among 
late Grapes, such as, for instance, Lady 
Downe’s. In such cases it may be assumed 
that stopping has been too severely done, and 
when this is so very careful management will 
he needed. The true preventive is, of course, 
to leave plenty of foliage in reason—that is, 
without overcrowding, and to ventilate freelv. 
In the case of Vines which have been too 
closely stopped I would he inclined to shade 
lightly oji very sunny days. This could he 
done by laying a net on the roof of the 
house. 
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S OCIETIES . 

Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition 
and Dry Bulb Show. 

August 23rd, 1921. 


The Hall at Vincent Square was well filled 
and was a wonderfully bright picture for the 
time of the year, considering the drought we 
have passed through. Gladioli and Dahlias 
were the chief features, but Roses, Carna¬ 
tions, Cannas, Orchids, and seasonable hardy 
plants added their quota. Two very interest¬ 
ing and rare plants were put up by AI r. 
Elwes, of Colesbourne—the South African 
Buphane toxicaria, with a curious longish 
brown bulb, sitting upon the ground, from 
which springs a stoutish scape carrying a 
round head of pink, star-shaped flowers ; and 
a glorious Hedychium Air, Elwes discovered 
many years ago in an Indian forest, which 
was named H. Elwesii, and shown for the 
Hist time in blossom in this country. Carna¬ 
tions were shown in his usual good style by 
.Mr. Engelmann, of Saffron Walden. Messrs. 
Allwood Bros, again staged a small group of 
Carnations, and their popular Allwoodii 
Pinks; and Messrs. Stuart Low staged, beside 
a group of representative Carnations, a small 
group of the rarely seen Chironia ixifera, 
flowers of a fine white form of Oleander, a few 
Cannas, and the trailing Campanula 
isophylla, its albino form and the hairy- 
leaved form known as C. x. Mayi. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, of Richmond, had a fine 
and showy ground-group of well-grown and 
well-flowered Cannas, with which he asso¬ 
ciated Hydrangea paniculata, Pandanus, 
various choice Dracaenas, Ferns, and the 
attractive Clematis fntegrifolia Durand i. 
The only exhibit of Roses came from the Rev. 
J. H. Pemberton, who staged chiefly Roses of 
his own raising, including C'allisto, Isobel, 
Moonlight, and Vanity, which, although not 
pleasing to everybody’s taste, is capable of 
prrducing an enormous branching inflor¬ 
escence, a perfect bouquet in itself, of which 
an example was shown. 

Gladioli of excellent quality and in a great 
number of varieties were shown by Messrs. 
Kelway, and Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co. 
also specialised in Gladioli shown in a very 
pleasing manner in baskets, and associated 
with these a large exhibit of Dahlias of all 
types. Messrs, (’heal and Sons, of Crawley, 
showed chiefly their single Dahlias, of which 
they staged a nice collection, and to which 
they added a richly-coloured assortment of 
late-flowering Phloxes. Messrs. James Stred- 
wick and Sons staged a handsome lot of 
Cactus and decorative Dahlias, with very 
lane flowers not overcrowded, and the colours 
well blended. S. Morris, Esq., Earlham 
Hall, showed some new seedlings of his 
wonderful giant Montbretias, besides the 
named kinds, Mary, His Majesty, and Queen 
Mary. 

Mr. F. W. Smith, of Weybridge, staged a 
considerable number of Delphiniums grown 
from seed sown this year, among which were 
several good things, some named and some 
under number. A pleasing feature was the 
total absence of heavily-crowded spikes, and 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Smith’s seedlings 
will keep their lightness and grace as the 
plants increase in age and_strength. Messrs. 
Rich and Co., of Bath, again staged season¬ 
able cut flowers from the open. Phloxes. Hele- 
niums, Oaillardias, of which G. Sunshine was 
very fine. Helianthus and Achilleas were the 
chief features. Mr. W. Wells, of Merstham, 
showed a remarkably fine lot of Gentian a 
Farreri. pot-grown specimens just commenc¬ 
ing to flower and promising to continue for a 
considerable time to come. Messrs. Maxwell 


and Beale, of Dorset, furnished a rock garden 
exhibit in which were noted numerous late- 
flowering rock plants, including various 
Thymes, Ericas, Armerias, Gentiana Farreri, 
a fine and particularly well-flowered specimen 
cf Gentiana Pneumonanthe, and the double- 
flowered trailing Campanula x. Warley under 
the name of Camp. Haylodgeusis 11. pi. Mr. 
G. Reuthe, of Keston, had a bright exhibit 
of late-llowering Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
the attractive Eucryphia, various Heaths, 
Ferns, < ampanulas, Rhexia virginica, and 
pla its of the true silvery hairy l)ryas lanata, 
so often offered and so rarely supplied true 
to name. 

A somewhat remarkable group of hybrids 
of the hardy Lobelia syphilitica in many 
distinct colours was exhibited by Messrs. Lad- 
ham, of Southampton, including several very 
attractive varieties; the same firm also put 
up a basket of fruit and some fruiting 
branches of a very fine Blackberry raised by 
them near Southampton and called Shirley. 
The fruiting trusses were heavy and the in¬ 
dividual berries large and juicy. 

Orchids were shown in small but choice 
groups by Messrs. Sanders, Messrs. McBean, 
Air. H. Pitt, and Messrs. Hassal and Co., 
Cattleyas and Cypripediums predominating. 
Mrs. Reid, Devizes Castle, staged a number 
of fine bunches of Gra}>es cut partly from 
Vines planted two years and partly raised 
from eyes rooted only seventeen months ago. 
The Hon. Vicary Gibbs had a remarkably 
fine and extensive ground group of pot-grown 
Aubergines (Egg plants), Chillies, and Cap¬ 
sicums, very well fruited and in many 
varieties. / 

Dry bulbs were extensively staged by 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., who 
filled a long table with very good samples of 
popular varieties. Tulip bulbs were perhaps 
a trifle on the small side, but the exhibit upon 
the whole was attractive. There was also a 
very fine lot of Tulips and Daffodil bulbs 
grown in Lincolnshire, large, clean, and heavy 
bulbs, the finest of their kind shown. Not 
quite so good but very fair was a more ex¬ 
tensive exhibit of British-grown bulbs from 
the Anglesey Bulb Growers’ Association, and 
a fourth exhibit consisted of an immense 
variety of bulbous subjects in small quantities 
exhfbite 1 by Mrs. Wallis Toller, including 
Jonquils, Winter Aconites, Crocuses, Snow¬ 
drops, Triteleias, Trises, Tulips, and Daffo¬ 
dils, etc. These bulbs were mostly of small 
size and not verv remarkable in anv wav. 

W. E. Th. I. 


Sandy Horticultural Show. 

The annual show of the Sandy Horti¬ 
cultural Society, which took place on 
August 25th, was noteworthy both by reason 
of the increase in the number of entries, 
despite an adverse season, and the excellence 
of the exhibits. The plant and flower classes 
were well filled, entries having increased from 
111 last year to 133 this year. The throngs 
of people who visited the marquees, wherein 
were tastefully displayed the numerous 
exhibits, were loud in their expressions of 
admiration. The Cactus Dahlias especially 
came in for a great deal of attention, while 
the Rose and Marigold classes also contained 
seme magnificent blooms. 

In Division “ A ” (open) Messrs. Cypher 
and Sons, Cheltenham, gained three firsts in 
the plant classes. In the cut flower classes 


Mr. H. Woolman. of Birmingham, was a 
most successful exhibitor with five firsts. In 
Division “ B ” (open to all except nursery¬ 
men and market gardeners) the Hon. 
Viscount Peel and Air. F. Pym, Hassells 
Hall (W. Rabbitt, gardener), were both 
successful in several of the plant classes. In 
the classes for cut flowers Air. A. T. Barnes, 
oi Bedford, gained five firsts, and Mr. D. L. 
Simms, Langford, was awarded two. 

In the cut flower classes in Division “ C ” 
(for amateurs) Mr. W. J. Mayes, of Old 
Warden, was the principal winner with Gve 
firsts, while Airs. A. L. Barnes, of Bedford, 
gained four. In Division “ F ” (open to all 
cottagers) Air. P. F. Sims, Haynes, was 
successful in four classes (plants and flowers). 

In the fruit and vegetable classes Sir 
Charles Cain, The Node, Welwyn (T. 
Pateman, gardener) gained no fewer than ten 
firsts, and several other exhibitors gained 
multiple firsts. 

The band of H.AI. Scots Guards and the 
Luton Red Cross Silver Prize Band w’ere in 
attendance, and played throughout the day. 
Visitors poured into the little Bedfordshire 
town from a w-ide radius, and the show- 
proved a great success, all the more 
gratifying to the promoters when the excep¬ 
tional season is taken into consideration. 


Room & Window. 


How to arrange cut flowers. 

The art of arranging cut flowers does not 
seem to keep pace with the rapidly-growing 
demand for flowers of all kinds. In the 
majority of decorations and bouquets far too 
many flowers are used, quantity seeming to 
be thought to make up for lack of arrange¬ 
ment. Even in establishments in which pro¬ 
fessional decorators are kept I have fre¬ 
quently been surprised at the lack of origin¬ 
ality shown as regards combination or 
arrangement, while in villa residences, and 
even cottages, one often finds exquisite 
taste displayed. To u-hat excellent use is 
the common Ivy put by some, who, having 
hut few flowers, are compelled to make the 
most of what they have ; associated with a 
few common Ferns in hanging-baskets, it 
lasts for months in ordinary windows or 
corridors. Ivy, too, is useful in winter for 
entwining over the handles of baskets con¬ 
taining cut flowers. Baskets, too, filled with 
fresh, green A loss, require only a fraction of 
the flowers usually considered necessary to 
fill either them or vases satisfactorily. There 
can be no doubt that, overcrowding is the 
greatest of all evils in regard to cut-flower 
arrangement, and unless one has a firm base, 
such as sand covered witli Moss, the flowers 
press too closely on each other. Unless everv 
flow r er has room to stand out clear of its- 
neighbours, the arrangement cannot possibly 
be perfect. Small vases, dishes, or baskets 
look most striking when filled with only on? 
variety of flower. Even in mixed vases threr 
colours are more effective than a larger 
number. The free use of foliage is one of 
the greatest safeguards against overcrow-ding. 
and. as a rule, nothing suits a flower so well 
as its own foliage. The old notion of gai- 
nishing everything with Alaiden-hair Fen 
has. happily, to a great extent, gone out cf 
fashion. Alaiden-hair is very transient an 1 
soon gives a worn-out look to the flowers 
the beauty of which it is intended to enhance. 
Very large vases must have flowers and Foliag? 
in proportion. At the present time there is i 
wealth of such material in gardens, notably 
Gladioli, Lilies of the lancifolium type. 
Hollyhocks, and Dahlias. These look well ii 
large vases if cut to suit, them and droppet 
into them so as to stand clear of fcnch other. 

A. G. 
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ORCHIDS. BENN BROTHERS, LTD. 


Epidendrum vitellinum. 

When seen collectively in groups, or viewed 
as a whole from a distance, there is notwith¬ 
standing often a sombre look about Orchids, 
especially when not arranged with briglit- 
foliaged plants. This eannot always lie 
avoided, but if plenty of the rich scarlet 
species named above were grown, it would to 
a great extent be obviated at this season, ft 
is an excellent Orchid in every way, easily- 
grown, free-blooming, and long-lasting, and 
has especially this merit of brightening up 
other Orchids by its display of colour. To 
discard it because it is common in the too 
frequent acceptance of the term is very un¬ 
wise, showing a love for Orchids because of 
their rarity and money value rather than 
their beauty and utility. There is not 
another Orchid in existence that adapts itself 
to various modes of culture or different tem¬ 
peratures so readily, and it is on this account 
more than perhaps any other that amateurs 
with little experience in Orchids should give 
it a place in their collections. 

Like many other Mexican kinds, it likes 
more sunlight than the majority of Orchids, 
and the best of all places to grow it in is a 
house the temperature of which is kept rather 
higher than that for Odontoglots and cool- 
house kinds generally. Here the growth will 
be more free and the flowers larger and more 
highly coloured than if much shaded and very 
cool. It thrives in pots well drained and 
large enough to take the plants easily and 
allow a fair margin for compost. This may 
consist of equal parts of turfy peat and 
Sphagnum Moss, to which add plenty of 
rough material, as crocks or charcoal. The 
base of the plant may be elevated a little, and 
the compost bedded firmly about the roots, 
trimming oS all ragged ends afterwards. 
Newly-imported plants are easily established 
by potting them up in clean, rough potsherds, 
placing these right up to the bulbs to con¬ 
serve the moisture a little. They will usually 
start growing quickly, but until signs of root¬ 
ing appear the compost ought not to be placed 
near them. As soon as this is the case, lose 
no time, but remove a few of the upper crocks 
and replace them with the peat and Moss. 
The roots will then enter this while still fresh, 
and flourish accordingly; whereas, had it 
been put on before, the watering would have 
fined it down to a certain extent. The plants 
after this must never be dried, but always 
watered according to the state of growth. 
Epidendrum vitellinum usually blooms on the 
first-formed bulbs, and will, if treated with 
reasonable care, go on and bloom annually, 
the growth each year getting larger and the 
plants more satisfactory in every way. 


Cypripedium glaucophyllum. 

This interesting and comparatively new 
Cypripedium is closely allied to the Sumatran 
species, C. Chamberlainianum and C. 
Victoria-Maria. 1 . It differs, however, from 
these in having glaucous leaves, and very 
hairy, twisted petals. The racemes are many- 
flowered and the blooms are yellowish-white, 
the dorsal sepal suffused with rose. It was 
discovered near Turen, East Java. Several 
useful hybrids have been raised, one of the 
liest being 0. Sladdeni, the result of crossing 
0. glaucophyllum with 0. bellatulum. The 
subject of the present note is a strong grower, 
and usually flowers during the latter part of 
the summer. To the ordinary compost a little 
clean fibrous loam can be added with advan¬ 
tage, and the plants should be grown in the 
warmest house or among the Cattleyas. 
Those who like the Chamberlainianum section 
of Cypripedium will welcome the above. 
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Sir John Benn on Handicapped Trade. 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Messrs. Benn Brothers, Ltd., was held at the 
offices of the company on Friday, August 
26th, Sir John Benn, Bart., D.L., J.P., 
L.C.C., Chairman of Directors, presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30th, 1921, said that while the figures 
were gratifying, they did not, and could not, 
give any adequate idea of the great amount 
of loyal and painstaking labour involved in 
producing the numerous publications owned 
by the company. 

Dealing with the record of the past year, 
Sir John continued:—“The figures make 
clear that to secure anything like pre-war 
profits a largely increased turnover is now 
indispensable. This year, as the net result 
of their considerable investment, the share¬ 
holders receive a sum of £11,307. To secure 
this, no less than £180.000 has passed, in 
one way or another, to wage-earners, and 
approximately £20,000 to the National 
Treasury. Reductions of wages are in the air, 
and it may be perhaps assumed that this 
£180,000 will grow less. I do not think so. 
It is true that this large item represents the 
highest wage standard extant in our industry, 
but in my judgment any wage reduction will 
really result in a total increase of this labour 
item. Since the Armistice all publishing 
business has been greatly handicapped by the 
extravagant cost of materials and production. 
Once these costs again approximate to the 
normal we shall be encouraged largely to 
extend our operations and so largely to 
increase our contribution to the total wages 
fund. There is, indeed, no limit to the ex¬ 
pansion of our activities once reason is 
restored in the cost of paper and printing. 
Our aim has been, not only to keep up our 
modest dividend, but to sell our journals and 
advertising space at, approximately, pre-war 
rates. The enterprise which tries to save 
itself by putting up prices is in peril, as 
some current public examples show. It is 
true that we are doing a business of, roughly, 
a quarter of a million a year, and our 
dividend is much the same as when we did 
half that turnover. But this broadening of 
our base is, I am sure, all to the good. 

“ Thanks to an accomplished and inde¬ 
fatigable staff, so largely in partnership with 
us, we are, despite the devastating war 
period, in a position never excelled in our 
history. Nowadays the business man is so 
oppressed by the daily inquisition of an 
assertive bureaucracy that he has neither the 
time nor the inclination to consider the 
general outlook. The present rate and 
manner of taxation offer a premium to bank¬ 
ruptcy and unemployment. As an example 
there is this recent Corporation Tax. It in¬ 
troduces a new trade-destroying principle into 
taxation. It. is a tax upon industry, as 
industry, and that upon the most beneficent 
part of industry, namely, joint stock enter¬ 
prise. 

State interference and taxation. 

11 Our publishing undertaking may claim 
to lie a barometer of British industry. As 
adding to this world knowledge I refer, with 
no little pleasure, to the visit to America 
paid by our managing director. America is 
a country which has set an example to the 
world in her quick recovery from war time 
measures. Our managing director’s careful 
and authoritative reports on commercial 
conditions there have proved, and continue to 
prove, of inestimable value to us. America, 


of course, has her own methods, and I am 
not convinced that they are always necessarily 
applicable to our own problems, but one clear 
point seems to have been revealed by every 
American business man with whom Mr. Benn 
came in contact, and that was that no such 
recovery could have been made if American 
commerce had been handicapped as British 
commerce is handicapped by State inter¬ 
ference and taxation on our scale. If the 
State devotes its energies to a wise economy, 
instead of harassing business in this and like 
manner, the barometer will soon show ‘ set 
fair.’ The trade of this country has passed 
through a period which may be described as 
little short of revolution, and yet its frame¬ 
work remains intact. Industrial masters and 
men, whether in the counting-house or the 
workshop, are growing to understand and 
trust each other, and higher jiroduction is in 
sight. Such a wise pull-together policy will 
mean vast and growing prosperity for this 
nation of shopkeepers. The statesmanlike 
attitude of the great majority of trade union 
bodies towards the readjustment of values 
now taking place gives the firmest assurance 
of determination to maintain our British 
reputation as the leaders of the industrial 
world. 

Bureaucratic humbug. 

“ It is not to labour but in another direc¬ 
tion that we have to look for the greatest 
obstacle to activity and progress which now 
bars the industrial path. The bureaucrat 
must be swept out of the way. It is not 
so much a question of anti-waste as anti- 
humbug. The waste is bad enough, but the 
humbug is far worse. Every business man 
can give numerous instances of openings for 
trade and employment of which he can make 
no use because lie does not know and cannot 
discover what are the regulations that stand 
in his way. There is a good deal of talk 
of the safeguarding of industries. English 
commerce has for centuries provided all the 
safeguard that the nation lias on joyed, and 
does not now require to be safeguarded at its 
own expense by the eighty Government de¬ 
partments which never have, and never will, 
and never can do anything to facilitate that 
progress and expansion upon which the well¬ 
being of every one of us depends. 

“ The public, when it thinks of trade and 
industry, is apt to forget that the bulk ot 
our business is not transacted by the big and 
successful concerns who monopolise the com¬ 
mercial reports in the newspapers, but by 
the 20,000 house furnishers, the 24,000 iron¬ 
mongers, the 40,000 fruit-growers, and the 
hundreds of thousands of small tradesmen, 
out of whom will come the big concerns of the 
next generation. A large proportion of the 
time of all these people is still occupied in 
answering the questions of functionaries who 
were appointed fo win the war and remain 
to lose the peace. 

" The time has come to adopt a new 
slogan—not anti-waste, for that is merely 
negative, but a more comprehensive motto, 
which will include this desirable purpose and 
build upon it. ' Back to business ’ should be 
our watchword, and if we adopt it and act 
upon it now, the world is at our feet. We 
have every reason to join the optimists.” 

The report and accounts were adopted, and 
a resolution was agreed to authorising the 
payment of a dividend at the rate of £15 
per cent, per annum, less income tax. This 
dividend is the same as the previous year. 
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Correspondence. 


Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free oj charge if correspon¬ 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
should ho clcurlg written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Uouverie Street, London, E.C. 

T he name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one Query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the name and address being added to each. 
.Is Gardening Illustrated has to he sent to press 
some days in advance of date, Queries cannot always 
he replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants .—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each — 
the stum, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots arc useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit .—Several specimens in different 
stages oj colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens oj fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name oniy four 
varieties at a time. 

OUTDOOR. 

Basic slag. 

(M. T., Buxton.).—Basic slag is best ap¬ 
plied in the autumn if good results are desired 
the following season. 1’rom 3 oz. to 4 oz. per 
square yard is a perfectly safe quantity to 
use for general purposes. For incorporating 
with the subsoil as much as 8 oz. per square 
yard may be applied. 

Rose shoots with bark eaten off. 

(G. W. B.).—This is apparently the work 
of some insect, probably a weevil. Dust the 
soil with soot and search about the plants at 
night with a lantern, and you will probably 
catch the depredators. The growths that are 
injured as this one had better be removed at 
once. It appears to us that the plants need 
some stimulant. Give them some liquid cow- 
manure. Put a bushel of fresh cow-manure 
into a bag and drop it into a 50-gallon tub 
of water, and you may give this liquor every 
two days. Apply at about half strength. 

Sloping grass banks. 

(M.).—Slopes of grass, especially if look¬ 
ing to the sun, naturally dry very rapidly in 
the slimmer, because so little moisture can 
penetrate into the banks. You could not do 
better than, in October next and as early as 
you can, have these grass slopes forked up 
and cleaned, adding to them after cleaning 
some short manure, and again lorking that 
in, then planting common, Irish, or any other 
fairly rapid-growing Ivy, as once that is 
established it would make a green covering 
always. You may find St. John’s Wort also 
make an excellent cover. These things would 
need but a little occasional trimming. 
Nothing is so good as Ivy planted 18 inches 
apart, the shoots being pegged down evenly 
all over the bank. Plants in pots can always 
lie purchased cheaply. 

FRUIT. 

Plums gumming. 

Your Plums are suffering from what is 
known as “ gumming,” brought about by ex¬ 
haustion due to excessive fruiting, excessive 
or coarse growth, or to poorness of soil. The 
soil the trees are growing in is short of 
phosphates and potash. The latter could lie 
replaced by adding to the soil a good dress¬ 
ing of wood ashes if you have such. If not, 
get 2 lb. of kainit and the same of bone flour. 
Well mix and fork in about half the quantity 
to each tree now and the other half in 
February, with a mulch of stable manure over 
the roots in April. In order to get rid of 
tlie aphides dress the trees with an insecti¬ 
cide now, and give them a thorough cleaning 
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when the leaves have fallen with caustic alkali 
.solution, the recipe for which has been 
'frequently given in these pages. 

Pyrus japonica jelly. 

(T. W.).—Peel the fruits as thinly as 
possible, throwing them into a basin of cold 
water to keep them from getting discoloured. 
Allow for each pound of fruit three pints of 
cold water. Put the fri^ts into a preserving 
pan, bring them quickly to the boil, and let 
them boil until quite soft. Strain the water 
from the fruit, pressing out the juice only. 
Weigh the water and allow a pound of the 
best cane sugar to each pound of water. I’ut 
the sugar and water into a clean preserving 
pan and boil quickly, stirring constantly after 
the sugar has been melted. When a" little 
dropped on a plate jellies, pour at once into 
hot jelly moulds or gallipots. Cover while 
hot with white pasted paper and store in the 
usual way. A nice jam can also be made of 
the fruits. For this they must be cored, 
allowing a pint of water to each pound of 
fruit, the water and fruit being weighed 
together. Allow as for the jelly a pound of 
sugar to each pound of fruit and water, then 
boil and store away as for the jelly. 

Seedling Oranges. 

(E. B.).—You must grow your seedling 
Orange plants in pots, and, failing a green¬ 
house, keep them in a room close to the 
window. Generally in this country the 
plants do very well in a greenhouse without 
heat, except when very cold, then some 
warmth is needful. Certainly they flower 
and fruit best if always in a fairly warm 
greenhouse. They need a soil composed of 
half turfy loam and half fibrous peat, to 
which may be added some old hot-bed manure 
and sand. Give the pots before potting quite 
an inch deep of drainage. If your seedlings 
are now strong enough, shift them into 5-inch 
pots for the winter. We fear you may find 
it difficult to winter them without a green¬ 
house. As to planting bulbs for spring 
blooming, do so in October; blit seeds of some 
spring-blooming plants should be sown by the 
middle of this month outdoors. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Buddleias, increasing. 

(C. Whitaker.).—The best way is to take 
cuttings of the young wood with a heel 
attached, and insert them either in boxes, 
pans, or pots, and then in the following 
spring, when well rooted, to plant them out 
in lines 2 feet apart, where they will make 
rapid growth. The following autumn cut 
them back to two or three eyes and plant them 
in their permanent position, which must be a 
sheltered one. The soil should be prepared 
for them, and, if at all heavy, plenty of leaf- 
soil added. 

INDOOR. 

Clerodendron Balfouri. 

(J. G.).—The temperature given is much 
too low for this plant, and we are surprised 
that it has not suffered more. The mischief 
caused in such instances, however, is greatly 
modified by keeping the plant almost dust- 
dry at the root, or only watering it when 
signs of flagging are seen. So kept it is often 
a matter of some surprise how little these 
stove plants suffer. With careful thinning 
and pruning in spring or early summer as 
the fresh growth begins to show, and re¬ 
potting, it is quite likely that a splendid 
flowering would result after so long a season 
of quiet. You should take care to make the 
drainage perfect, and, if possible, so arrange 
it that you can lift your plant temporarily 
from the stage and roof, tying it to a few 
stakes at a greater distance from the glass. 
The root dryness is of the greatest importance, 
however, and nothing tends to keep root fibres 
so healthy as this when existing under adverse 
conditions. 
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Trade Notes. 


Great Shrewsbury Floral Fete.— Still 
another honour was gained by Messrs. Webb 
anil Sons, of Stourbridge, who were awarded 
a large Gold Medal for a magnificent exhibit 
consisting of Begonias, Gloxinias, Sweet Peas, 
Gladioli, and excellent vegetables, the display 
covering about 500 superficial feet, and being 
most attractively arranged. 

The well-illustrated catalogue of the Jersey 
Nurseries, Ltd., for the coming autumn and 
spring, has just been issued. The firm lias 
taken over the whole of the business from 
Mr. Philip le Cornu, Queen’s Road, Jersey, 
whose family have been nurserymen there for 
a century. Mr. le Cornu is remaining in an 
advisory capacity with the firm, which 
specialises in fruit-trees and rose-trees. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


W. Drumxiond and Sons, Dublin. —Bulbs, 
1921. 

F. Payne, Crookham, Timsbury, Bath.— 
List of Carnations. 

R. V. Roc.er, The Nurseries, Pickering, 
N. Yorks.— Bulbs, Forcing Plants, and 
Strawberries. 

J. Hayward, The Chace Gardens, Wood- 
house Eaves, Loughborough. —Surplus 
layers of hardy border Carnations. 

A. J. and C. Allen, Bowthorfe Road, 
Norwich. —List ol Norfolk-grown Gold Medal 
Roses, with hints on “ How to Grow Roses 
Successfully.” 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

.1. C. and M. E. II .—Please send when 
ripe. 

Irjnohim per hjnotius .—Plumbago Lar- 
peutie. 

It. Sutton .—Should like to see later on 
when quite ripe. 

■J. I Vail. —1, Hypericum sp., please send 
better specimen; 2, Probably Nepeta Mussini, 
should like to see better specimen ; 3, Spirrea 
japonica var. Bumalda; 4, Send in bloom. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

■/. 1‘later .—You cannot do better than 
plant a Pear such as your friend recommends. 
Our choice would have been a Plum tree. 

J. I’ 1 . Hamer .—The grub you send is that of 
the Daddy-long-legs. Give the ground a good 
dressing of lime or one of the many soil 
fumigants. 

E. A. Holton .—The trouble to your Rose 
leaves is due to the attacks of the grub, and 
the only way is to persevere hand picking 
A dressing of Katakilla would soon clear 
them off. 

Miss McViarmid .—The only likely plants 
for such a position would be the various forms 
of Euonymus, which can be grown in tubs, 
adding also hardy Ferns that could he grown 
in pols. IF you cared to put a board or 
boards 12 inches high along the length, then 
you could grow hardy Ferns with success, 
making sure that the drainage is right. 


Oil fuel for greenhouses. 

If “ Surreyjfc ” and 11 Ayrshire " will 
oblige with their addresses we can put them 
in touch with manufacturers of oil stoves 
suitable for greenhouse heating. 
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The Bulb Garden—Daffodils and Narcissi. 


Bulb catalogues are now arriving in plenty, 
and to a large number of those who garden on 
a small scale must be a source of bewilder¬ 
ment by reason of the almost endless variety 
they contain. Of no class is this more true 
than that above named. True of the genus 
as a whole, the numerous sections into which 
it is divided and the often tempting descrip¬ 
tions but add to the embarrassment of those 
who require but a select few of those fairly 
reliable in all classes of soils. It may be, 
and not infrequently is, Ijiat a few visits to 
the shows in spring-time have resulted in a 
goodly list of varieties which caught the eye 
on those occasions. It may be, too, where 
the gardening spirit runs high and en¬ 
thusiasm prevails, that the number which 
might readily be accommodated had been 
carefully noted beside the several varieties, 
and that, comparing these with the cata¬ 
logues, something in the nature of a mild 
shock is experienced. This recalls the 
amateur who visited Hampton Court Gardens 
in Darwin Tulip time, making a goodly list 
of the choicest sorts and the number of bulbs 
he would plant of each. Consulting the bulb 
catalogues of their day he found to his 
surprise that his choice of sorts amounted to 
more pounds than * the shillings he had 
decided he could afford to spend. Showing 
the amount of the total cost to his better-half 
he exclaimed, “ I think we shall have to be 
satisfied with a few Daisies and Forget-me- 
nots a figure of spee.ch merely, which went 
from one extreme to the other. With "it, how¬ 
ever, there may have been a measure of dis¬ 
appointment, and to avoid such in the present 
instance is among the reasons why these notes 
are written. 

Cultural Hints. —In general terms the 
varieties to be presently enumerated usually 
succeed in soils of good body and fair depth. 
Cool, holding loams, or lighter soils enriched 
low down with manure, suit a large number. 


Manure in direct contact with the bulbs or 
very near them is not desirable; it is often 
injurious, or occasionally attended by fatal 
results. Maiden loams are usually ideal. 
New positions and soils in which the bulbs 



Tulip Inglescombe Yellow. 
(See page 554.) 


have not been grown before come next in 
order of merit. In any case deep cultivation 
is of the highest importance. In this direc¬ 
tion no half-measures will suffice. The 
lighter soils are better if treated with cow 
manure, not because of its high manurial 
value so much as for its cooling nature and 
its power to retain moisture. It should be 
buried low down in the soil, 6 inches below 
the base of the bulbs in any case. Soils of 
good heart are best without manure. Where 


the DaSodil is grown on a farming scale the 
system of manuring for a vegetable crop to 
precede the bulb crop is often followed with 
the best results. The fact should prove a 
useful fingerpost to the amateur or beginner. 

Water and Heat. —These each play an im¬ 
portant part. Ideal conditions are autumn 
and winter wet, when the bulbs are actively 
rooting, a moist or even wet spring, in order 
to develop leaf and bulb growth, and a warm, 
dry summer for perfectly ripening the bulbs. 
It is quite possible that, following the great 
heat of the present year, though the whole of 
the conditions named have not been fulfilled, 
the bulb harvest will be excellent. It may 
be, indeed, that the bulbs will not be so large 
as in seasons more generally ideal, though 
mere size is not everything. Hard, firm, 
well-ripened bulbs of medium size are more 
likely to flower to cent, per cent, than large, 
fat ones; hence, when receiving his supplies, 
the amateur need have no misgivings if his 
bulbs are rather smaller than those of his 
neighbours, provided the conditions named 
are present. 

The Planting Depth. —Here not a few 
amateurs err. Some, fearing to cover the 
bulbs with soil, set them on the surface after 
the manner of Shallots. Others will bury 
the bulbs fully a foot deep in the soil. 
Between such extremes there is a happy 
medium, and if the largest bulbs, as Emperor, 
are covered 6 inches deep, those of medium 
size will be safe enough if covered with 
3 inches or 4 inches of soil. Pointing out to 
the amateur who had set his bulbs on the 
surface Shallot fashion that he should have 
buried them so many inches deep, I was 
promptly met by the argument that those 
grown in bowls, also Hyacinths in pots or 
glasses, were not so buried, and he had taken 
that as a guide, fearing that if he buried 
them they would not come up. The altered 
conditions of the garden, however, demand a 
soil covering for all such things, while Nature 
herself points the way in a manner which is 
unmistakable. 
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The Best Planting Season.— In the main 
the month of September is excellent, though 
there is no such thing as planting too early. 
Dependent upon early or seasonable planting 
is a maximum root production, and upon 
this much else—leaf and flower development— 
subsequently hinges. Because bulbs are ex¬ 
posed and offered for sale till quite late in 
the year, unthinking amateurs are led to 
imagine that any time will do for planting. 
Than this there could be no greater error. 
Not only do the earliest buyers get the liest 
bulbs, often enough they gain immeasurably 
bv the good growth and flowering subse¬ 
quently. Bulbs of equal size planted in 
September and November would prove this to 
the hilt. To keep bulbs unnecessarily long 
in the dry state when they should be in the 
soil but culminates in their all-round en- 
feeblement. The lifting and drying-off of 
bulbs annually for commercial purposes is, it 
should be remembered, a sort of necessary 
evil—something which the amateur need not 
trouble himself about. A finer stature, better 
flowers, and a bigger crop of them are the rule 
from bulbs that are two years or even three 
years planted. Need more be said ? 

Good Varieties. —Yellow Trumpet, sorts : 
Emperor, Excelsior, Golden Spur, P. R. 
Barr. White and Bicolor sorts: Albicans, 
Madame de Graaff, indispensable to every 
collection; Mrs. Thompson, Empress. 
Grandee, Horsfieldii, Princeps, quite one of 
the most graceful and cheap withal; Y ictoria, 
fine also for pots; Duke of Bedford, and 
Weardale Perfection. The two last-named 
varieties are rather more expensive than the 
rest, though as high-class bicolor sorts they 
should find a place in every garden. 

Of the Incomparabilis set the indispens- 
ables are Frank Miles, Lucifer, Cynosure, 
Autocrat, Sir Watkiu, Cardinal, with fine 
orange cup, Gloria Mundi, Beauty, and 
Stella superba. Choicer varieties are Lady 
Margaret Boscawen and White Colossus. In 
the Barri set, Barri conspicuus, Glitter, 
Blood Orange, Sea Gull, shapely and beauti¬ 
ful; Firebrand, Southern Star, and Falstaff 
are desirable and good. That first named, in 
order to preserve its cup colour, might be 
given a partially shaded position. Then 
there are the Leedsii forms or “ White Star 
Narcissi,” indispensable everywhere because 
of a stature and grace which none excel. 
Almost Eucharis-like in form, of silvery tone 
or glistening purity, and occasionally sweet- 
scented, they appeal in the garden or in 
decoration within doors. Evangeline, Duchess 
of Westminster, Mrs. Langtry, White Lady, 
Katherine Spurrell, White Queen, and 
Southern Gem will disappoint none. The 
single and double Jonquils, because of rich 
colouring, sweetness, and long-enduring 
flowers, merit a freer planting than is usual. 
In borders they are beautiful in cool, grassy 
places where the colouring harmonises with 
the surroundings, they add much to the 
picture, though compared with many I have 
named they are less permanent in not a few 
soils and localities. For present purposes 
those good varieties of Poeticus, King 
Edward VII., Ornatus, Cassandra, Grandi- 
florus, and Horace must suffice, the idea being 
to offer a selection that is sure to give satis¬ 
faction in many diverse classes of 6oils. In 
subsequent chapters others may be referred 
to amt their peculiarities noted. 

E. H. Jenkins. 
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Notes of the Week. 


Onosma albo-roseum. 

I think the foliage of this is its chief 
charm; the flowers do not interest me so 
much. My plants are looking very hand¬ 
some now, and the rosettes of glaucous foliage 
are quite striking. They are in a very dry 
and hot position, but the long drought has 
left them unmoved, although the soil in which 
they are growing is very sandy and seems 
dust-dry. O. C. 

Plumbago Larpentae. 

Tile hot, dry weather has suited this 
admirably, and my clumps are already 
(middle of August) in bloom and looking as 
healthy as possible. It seems very easy to 
grow on well-drained soil, but I think it 
prefers a retaining wall, and it certainly 
flourishes and looks well in such a position, 
and goes on in beauty and vigour year after 
year, always giving plenty of its deep, blue 
flowers and brilliantly coloured foliage. 

W. O. 

Rose Perle d’Or. 

I seldom see any mention made of Rose 
Perle d’Or, so I think your readers may be 
interested to hear how well our plant has 
l>een doing in this exceptional year, although 
it is at least twelve years old. The bush is 
on its own roots, 7 feet high and quite 
5 feet across. The flowers individually are, 
of course, small, but we have beautiful 
trusses, which last well in water. 

M. Y. O. Pennington. 

Lake House, Netlev Abbey, Southampton. 

The Californian Fuchsia (Zauschneria 
californica). 

This brilliant plant has been a great 
stand-by during the spell of drought, and has 
been revelling in the hot and dry conditions, 
and giving a profusion of its showy, scarlet 
blooms. It began flowering at the beginning 
of July, and will go on for a long time yet 

1 am very fond of it, and by striking plenty 
of cuttings in the spring have worked up a 
good stock of plants now, most of which are 
planted in retaining walls, that being the 
position which appears to suit them best. 

N. L. 

Linaria macedonica. 

This fine Toadflax seems quite indifferent 
to the dry and hot aonditions which have 
been so trying to most of the inhabitants of 
our gardens recently, and, though I have it 
growing in very light and sandy soil, it shows 
no signs of distress, but has been giving a 
profusion of its bright, yellow flowers for 
many weeks past. A well-established clump 
is very handsome, the glaucous foliage setting 
off the yellow flowers very well. N. L. 

Destroying birds. 

The Marchioness of Lomellini Principedi 
Tobarcoo is quite distressed at reading that 
“ F. W. G.” recommends persons to shoot and 
net birds in their orchards. All her life she 
has been accustomed to fruit gardens, and 
. birds were always left alone, and there was 
plenty of fruit. They eat a little, but 
destroy crowds of insects. It is very 
dangerous to ill-treat birds and animals, as 
well as being extremely wicked. She is 
returning to Italy, where birds are shot and 
there is very little corn. 

The Cape Figwort (Phygelius capensis). 

Your correspondent who seems pleased with 
tliis plant 2 feet high should plant it on a 
mill. Mine, like his, grew about 2 feet or 

2 feet 6 inches high in the garden, but as it 
was inclined to spread too much, I turned 
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it out of the garden and planted it on th i 
outside of a 9-foot wall in quite poor soi 1 
or gravel, aspect west. It throve amazingly, 
and every year throws up strong shooti, 
higher than the wall even. It lias been i 
fine sight this year, the hot weather remind - 
ing it of home, no doubt. It is a peculia r 
colour, but is very useful for cutting mixed 
with Boceonia and Polygonum baldschuani- 
cum, which all tone together very well. 

Derbyshire. P. T. 

Coral Tree (Erythrina Crista-galli). 

So far this plant has not been a success 
with me, for 1 have not a warm greenhouse 
wall to place it against, although I havs 
given it the warmest position I possess at 
the foot of a southern wall. This is disap¬ 
pointing to me, for I frequently meet wit 1 
this handsome shrub in the most beautiful 
condition when passing through some Susser 
gardens. Quite recently I saw a whole row 
of this growing alongside the end of a Peach 
house wall, in the heyday of its beauty. The 
handsome racemes—each 2 feet 6 inches hi 
length—of dark blood-red, Pea-shaped flowers 
were most attractive and distinct; never have 
I seen this shrub in such striking condition 
before, either indoors or in the open air. The 
foliage is rich and the whole shrub presents 
an aspect of distinction and charm. It grows 
from 4 feet to 5 feet in height, and it is a 
good plan to place a little protective material 
over its roots during the winter months, even 
when growing near a warm wall. A rich 
and well-drained soil appears to suit this 
shrub, where the roots may ramify freely 
and lie fairly drv during the winter. 

M G. M. 

Ipomoea rubco-coerulea Heavenly Blue 
not flowering. 

For the last two years this plant has been 
a failure, so far as flowers are concerned, 
and the object ot this note is to ascertain 
if any other reader of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated has had a similar experience and to 
find out the cause of the non-appearance of 
blooms. It is such a glorious plant for the 
greenhouse that an effort should be made to 
solve the problem. Last year my plants 
were grown in a cool, unshaded greenhouse, 
and at the time I thought the sunless 
weather was the trouble, but this season has 
proved that theory wrong. This year a 
number of plants w’ere grown in the same 
house, and others at the end of a small, warm 
structure devoted to Cucumbers and Melons. 
In both places they grew freely; insect pests, 
especially red spider, were conspicuous by 
their absence. Some of the growths must be 
30 feet in length, and as the plants began 
to exhaust the soil flowers might have 
reasonably been expected, but not one 
appeared. Hitherto I have been most 
successful, the plants beginning to bloom in 
the early stages and continuing until they 
were exhausted. I wonder if another variety 
of this charming plant has been put on the 
market, one that is a rampant grower and 
less free-flowering. My seeds were purchased 
from a firm of repute. Any suggestions as 
to the cause of this plant not flowering would 
be appreciated. T. W. B. 

Fabiana imbricata. 

It is seldom that one meets with this lovely 
little bush out-of-doors, but a specimen was 
noted some time ago on a wall in a Cornish 
garden, where it was much more imposing 
than when grown in a pot placed on a green¬ 
house stage. The free root-run had caused 
it to form long, vigorous branches, which 
were covered with flowers at the time of my 
visit. Fortunately, branches had not been 
trained too severely, hence there was a 
freedom of habit which is often absent from 
plants trained to walls. F. imbricata 
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Daffodils in the turf. 
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lor the spring garden the varied forms of 
Narcissi are invaluable, not alone for plant¬ 
ing in the borders, but for naturalising in 
the Grass, the latter method, now so largely 
followed, not only creating a most pleasing 
effect, but also being, in many cases, better 
suited to the requirements of some varieties 
than culture in tilled ground. As an instance 
of this, two kinds may be specially cited— 
namely, the Tenby Daffodil (Narcissus 
obvallaris) and N. pallidus praecox, both of 
which succeed better in the Grass than in 
worked ground. Several of the smaller and 
less vigorous varieties are well adapted for 
the rock garden, such as the tiny N. minimus, 
the varied forms of the Hoop-petticoat 
Daffodil (N. Corbularia), golden, sulphur, 
and white, the variety of N. triandrus known 
as Angel’s Tears, and N. t. pulchellus, though 
the last, being of stronger constitution, 
succeeds equally well in the border, as well as 
the quaintly-formed N. cyclamineus, which 
delights in a.moist root-run. Many of the 
golden and bicolor varieties of the Trumpet 
Daffodil are suited for naturalising in the 
Grass, such as the deep yellow Golden Spur, 
N. maximus, N. Emperor, and Queen of 
Spain, an attractive variety bearing clear 
yellow flowers of peculiarly distinct form, the 
trumpets lacking the flanged rim possessed by 
all other varieties of this section. Of bicolors, 
N. Horsfieldi, N. Empress, and N. Grandee 
form'a fine trio, and when planted in quantity 
have a striking effect. They are very similar 
in size and colour, and, attaining perfection 
in the order in which they are named, extend 
their display, over a considerable period. 
The old double Daffodil also succeeds well in 
the Grass, though it lacks the grace of form 
of the single varieties. Sir Watkin is the 
most vigorous of the incomparabilis section, 
and is well fitted for naturalisation, while 
many of the numerous varieties of the same 
class, though of less robust growth, make 
themselves equally at home. The Star 
Daffodils (N. Leedsi) are particularly grace¬ 
ful and delicate, with their narrow cream- 
white petals and slender, swaying stems, and 
never reveal their attractions so fully as when 
growing on a grassy slope, while the Poet’s 
Narcissus, or Pheasant’s-eye, when planted in 
thousands, creates one of the loveliest spring 
pictures imaginable. 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
value of this, one of our best hardy plants, 
although the bedding craze has banished it 
from many a garden, in common with not a 


Scattered groups of Daffodils in turf. 


A group of Daffodils in the grass. 


belongs to the Solanum family, and is a native 
of Chile, from whence it was introduced in 
1838. The slender branches are covered by a 
dense felt or down, and the branchlets are 
clothed by tiny grey-green, Heath-like leaves. 
The white flowers are tubular, and each one 
is ^ inch to \ inch long, the flowering time 
being June to September. In a state of 
nature it forms a bush 6 feet to 8 feet high 
and as far across. It succeeds with me in well- 
drained, loamy soil in a position sheltered 
from cold winds, but it is only hardy enough 
for outdoor culture in the warmest parts of 
the country. Cuttings of short side-shoots, a 
couple of inches long, can be rooted if dibbled 
into pots of sandy soil placed in a close and 
warm frame during early summer. W. 

Fruits of Prunus Pissardi. 

Your correspondent '‘Lysken ” (E. Yorks), 
in a recent issue of Gardening Illustrated, 
inquires whether the fruits of Prunus 
Pissardi are edible, and whether they may be 
put to any useful purpose. No one seems to 
have answered this question. Possibly, there¬ 
fore, I might be pardoned for attempting to 
satisfy “ Lysken ” upon this point, although 
it is rather late in the day. 

“ Lysken ” will be glad to hear that the 
fruits of the Purple Cherry Plum are cer¬ 
tainly edible, but I can find no information 
as to whether if can be utilised in any other 
way. It might, however, be of general 
interest to record that it has been supposed 
that Prunus Pissardi occurs wild at Tauris. 
a town about 280 miles from Teheran, in 
Persia, but it is said to be rare there, although 
highly esteemed for its foliage, and for its 
fruits, which latter are eaten by the natives 
as dessert. “ Lysken ” observes that the 
blossom was this year unusually early and 
fine, and in consequence he has a fair amount 
of fruit. Possibly his trees escaped any frost 
which there might have been in his district, 
but it would seem that the early-flowering 
period of the tree would account for the few 
fruits generally seen in a normal season, as 
the flowers are often nipped by frost. 

R. N. Jeffers. 

The old Double Rocket. 


few other old-fashioned plants, to the tern 
porarv, but, we hope, not irreparable, loss 
of such gardens. The exquisite scent of the 
double Rockets is well-nigh unrivalled among 
our hardy flowers. The culture of the double 
Rocket has, providentially, not died out—at 
all events, in cottage gardens—and on dewy 
June evenings, when the perfume carries 
furthest, one has no need to look over con¬ 
fining hedge or lattice gate to be aware ot 
the plant’s presence, for the moist air is heavy 
with the odour. The advice to divide and 
replant in fresh soil should be made especial 
note of by growers of this plant, for on this 
depends its successful cultivation. Plants 
that are left undisturbed for years almost 
invariably dwindle and lack sufficient vigour 
to exhibit their true characteristics, and very 
often die. Early spring division is advo¬ 
cated by some, but equally satisfactory results 
are gained by autumnal division, plants on 
heavy, damp soil attaining a height of about 
2 feet and flowering well. The single Rocket 
is grown in some quantity, and is much ap¬ 
preciated by the bees, being charming in the 
wild garden, but for the flower garden proper 
it must vield the palm to the double variety. 

F. S. D.' 
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BULBS IN BOWLS. 


It does not necessarily follow that anyone 
should be an expert horticulturist to grow 
bulbs to perfection in bowls for the adorn¬ 
ment of a greenhouse or home, as thousands 
of folk, who make no claim as gardeners— 
some of them living in and near to our large 
towns, and who have little or no opportunity, 
or ground—have, by experience, become 
adepts in this very interesting department 
of gardening. 

Ax Eakly Start. —To have the best possible 
display, it is desirable at the outset to 


recognise certain rules, and to make arrange¬ 
ments for carrying them out. In the first 
place, then, it is well to bear in mind that in 
the limited area in which the roots are con¬ 
fined they should be given the longest time 
possible in which to develop. This, we know, 
is not always appreciated, and there is an 
idea still prevalent that the owner of a green¬ 
house with heat at command is always in the 
best position owing to these advantages. 
There is an element of truth in it, we admit, 
but it cannot be denied that without the 
gradual and long season in which the roots 
grow, no amount of heat can make up for 
lost, time; indeed, to attempt to force bulbs 
into bloom before this necessary preparation 
invariably ends in disappointment, if not 
in failure. Many people do not always 
associate the month of September with the 
planting of bulbs, nor have they begun to 
hunt up the bowls since they were put away 
in spring. A good number of folk are, as 
yet, too engrossed with cutting autumnal blos¬ 
soms. like Chrysanthemums or Michaelmas 
Daisies, to think about the growing of others, 
which, if attended to now, will lend such 


charm to our rooms in the early days of the 
year. Once let it be understood, however, 
that bulbs planted during the next few weeks 
always stand the best chance, and the rest 
is comparatively easy. 

Selection.— Only those bulbs which have 
not been used for such a purpose the previous 
season should be chosen. Bulbs for culture 
in bowls are best procured from an outside 
source entirely, through those making a 
speciality of them. It is not worth while 
running any risk on the score of economy. 


Fresh bulbs, rightly grown, are invariably 
a guarantee of good blooms. Nothing is more 
provoking than to find out, when too late, 
that the bulbs are “ blind,” and totally un¬ 
suitable for the purpose intended. 

Varieties.- —Hyacinths, Tulips, and Nar¬ 
cissi are popular for indoor growing, and 
unfortunately smaller-flowering bulbs like 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Scillas and Irises are 
sometimes almost entirely overlooked, or. 
if they are taken in hand, are not planted 
early enough. Very beautiful results may 
be brought about by using bowls for the recep¬ 
tion of one particular kind of bulb, and in 
keeping the colours separate. Several ladies 
of my acquaintance arrange matters, as far 
as possible, to have flowers harmonizing with 
the predominating colour of the howl, e.g., 
blue Hyacinths, or blue Crocuses in blue 
bowls, but this is merely a matter of taste 
and can be left with the individual. At the 
present time, however the fashion seems to 
be to use imitation bronze and ivory ware, 
of neutral tints that harmonize with almost 
any coloured flowers, hut here again it is a 
question of taste. Bowls filled with Muscari. 
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Heavenly Blue or botryoides, and the white 
form of the latter are very pretty, as are 
also some of the Scillas, like the dense blue 
of sibirica; and Chionodoxas. The Snake’s 
Head Fritillarias too are worthy of attention, 
if only for their quaint beauty, and Crocuses 
and Snowdrops, always welcome guests in any 
home, real harbingers of spring, should be 
found room for in pots if not in bowls. And 
there are Irises, that wonderfully varied 
family, from the early flowering histrioidea 
(pale blue) and reticulata (deep violet, 
blotched yellow), a sweetly fragrant sort, 
both of which may be had in bloom in bowls 
by planting in September or October. The 
same remarks apply to the Spanish section, 
with their slender grass-like foliage and 
attractive flowers, which range from pure 
white through yellow and bronze and deep 
orange to rich blue and purple. In planting 
Irises too it is well to remind readers once 
more that there is no short cut or express 
method in flowering them. They are a 
hardy race, needing but the slightest warmth 
to unfold their beauty, and this only after 
some months of preparation for root growth. 

The Preparatory Period. —If it is con¬ 
venient to place the bowls and pots in a 
dark, airy, cellar or shed, this will ensure 
that the rooting will be provided for, and 
afterwards it requires little more than the 
warmth of a sitting room to bring them into 
bloom. 

Compost. —For the culture of bulbs in 
bonds there is nothing better than the now 
well-known shell fibre, and if this is in a 
fairly moist condition no further water will 
be needed for some time to come. It is a 
good plan to place pieces of pot or stone at 
the bottom of the bowls, then fill up with 
fibre, which Bhould be made firm, and the 
bulbs covered, or almost so, before being con¬ 
signed to the dark room. 

Sometimes bulbs damp-off in fibre, and in 
most cases this is caused through overwater¬ 
ing, and the compost becoming saturated 
and no outlet. If the drainage suggested 
is provided it is not difficult to tilt the bowls 
occasionally to allow of surplus moisture 
escaping. Watering should only be done 
when it is really necessary, and throughout 
the happy medium should be aimed at. It 
cannot be expected that bulbs will be satis¬ 
factory when their roots are in a waterlogged 
state. Midlandek. 


Hyacinths in pots. 

Not the least important of Bpring flowers 
is the Hyacinth. Four and a half-inch pots 
are the most generally useful for growing 
them in. The soil should be rotten turf of 
a fibrous character, broken up small, manure, 
preferably cow-manure, dried, so that it may 
be passed through a sieve, coarse sand, or 
road-grit, the loam being in slightly the 
larger proportion. In this compost water 
will pass through freely, and a rich root-run 
is also provided. One might imagine that, 
as Hyacinths will grow in water alone, it 
matters little about having a soil that is 
porous; but the fact is, these bulbs require 
some care as to the quantity of moisture given 
when cultivated in pots. The potting soil 
should be neither sodden with wet nor dust- 
dry. It is advisable to mix the compost a 
considerable time before it is required. In 
potting, place one good-sized crock over the 
hole of the pot, then a handful of the rougher 
portion of soil; afterwards fill the pot and 
press down the soil moderately firm, then 
scoop out a hole with the finger in which to 
place the bulb. This latter item is of some 
importance, because if we press the bulb and 
soil down together that portion under the bulb 
becomes so hardened that the roots will raise 
the bulb upwards, and perhaps finally push 
it out of the pot. Take care then to have 



Roman Hyacinths in a bowl. 
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the soil loose for the bulbs to rest on, and 
about one-half of the bulb should be buried. 
Press the soil down evenly between the bulb 
and the pot. When the compost is in the 
•condition before mentioned, watering imme¬ 
diately after potting is not required, but if 
the soil be at all dry one good soaking should 
be given. Stand the pots close together in 
any available open space. Put them on a 
sound bottom of ashes, so as to prevent worms 
entering the pots, then place a small pot, 
inverted, over each bulb. This detail is 
perhaps not essential, but it is done with the 
•object of keeping subsequent growth clean; 
the covering material is apt to find its way 
into the centre of the new leaves, and, maybe, 
rot the flower-spike. Next bury the pots, 
bulbs and all, in Cocoanut-fibre to a depth 
of 4 inches. The material named is light 
and clean; sand, however, will answer the 
same purpose, but if possible avoid a cover¬ 
ing of ashes unless well weathered; the 
sulphur these contain has sometimes done 
mischief below. The object of plunging the 
bulbs is to get them well rooted before top 
growth takes place to any extent. Without 
a good supply of roots there is nothing to 
force the spike of bloom out of its bulb. 
Extra large bulbs are not desirable in pro¬ 
ducing fine spikes of flower; in fact, very 
large ones usually give more than one spike, 
which, for purposes of show at least, would 
be useless. Choose, therefore, medium-sized, 
firm, well-ripened bulbs to obtain the best 
Hyacinths. 

Some time in November examine the plants. 
Roots will be found plentiful, in some cases 
growing through the hole at the bottom of 
the pots, while the top growth will be about 
1 inch high and the bloom-spikes visible. 
Such as these may be taken from their cover¬ 
ing and stood in a cool-frame or greenhouse 
where plenty of air can be admitted. For a 
few days do not remove the pots which were 
placed over the bulbs; the change from dark¬ 
ness to light must be gradual. Hyacinths, to 
be well grown, must grow slowly, otherwise 
the leaves will advance faster than the 
blooms and be wanting in substance. Keep 
the plants well up to the glass at all times, 
and give air abundantly. Do not water much 
in dull weather. Use rain-water slightly 
warmed. After the spikes of bloom show 
colour growth is very rapid, and it is then 
we must develop them to their utmost. By 
this time we should have abundance of roots; 
all the stimulants necessary may then be 
given. Soot-water is excellent. Sulphate of 
ammonia may also be used at the rate of 
1 oz. to two gallons of water. Use it at 
every watering, which may now be often, for 
at the final period it is not easy to overdo 
Hyacinths with moisture at the roots. 


Propagation of Hyacinths. 

These can he propagated from seeds, but 
that would take too much time before you 
could bring them on the market. Some 
growers only do it in that way to raise new 
varieties, which in this way may be gained. 
The usual way of propagating is as follows : 
Take a Hyacinth in your hand, bottom up, 
and give with a sharp knife, three cuts 
across the bottom, about half way through 
the bulbs. In this way it will take three 
years to produce Hyacinths for a first-size 
bloom. Thirdly, by cutting the entire 
bottom in a circular fashion, removing the 
whole ring of roots. By this means it will 
take four to five years for a first-size bloom. 
After this has been done they are placed on 
wire trays in sheds with a temperature of 
about a hundred degrees. Having been dried 
for about two months, you will see very 
small bulbs forming between the cuts and 
the rings of the bulb. They are then planted 
in the usual way. O. Leenslag. 
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Grasses, &c„ for use during winter. 

Most Grasses and wild plants that are 
suitable for drying for decoration during the 
months of the year when flowers are difficult 
to obtain are now ripe enough for cutting, 
and most of us will be thinking of replacing 
our last year’s stock. The Cat’s-tails (Typlia 
latifolia) are perhaps the most useful of 
aquatics, and are very effective. If cut in 
time, and just now they are about right, 
they will last from one season to another, 


but if left too late they will burst. A very 
suitable plant to use in conjunction with the 
Typlia is Arundo conspicua, one oi the most 
beautiful of our tall, reed-like Grasses. Its 
graceful silky plumes mixed with the brown 
tail-like spikes of the Typha look very hand¬ 
some. It should be used in preference to the 
Pampas Grass, except for high wall decora¬ 
tion, being much lighter. The Aquatic 
Grass (Poa sp.) must not be forgotten, for 
it is light and strong and dries well. The 
feathery tufts of the Cotton Grass (Eriopho- 
rum vaginatum) may also be used with good 
effect. A very valuable addition to our 
collection is the Eryngium. There are many 
varieties to choose from. They last almost 
any length of time, but gradually lose their 
colour. While uncut they should be well 
tied up to prevent the stems from growing 
in fantastic curves, which may be awkward 
in decorating. Another large and orna¬ 
mental genus of plants is the Echinops, or 
Globe Thistle. The blue or white florets 
look very pretty among Grasses, &c. All 
the above-named flowers and Grasses may be 
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effectively combined in a terra-cotta vase 
about 18 inches in height. The Cat’s-tails and 
the Arundo can hardly be cut with too long 
stems. An arrangement o£ this kind is a 
charming finish to a corner of a drawing¬ 
room. If colour be desired, nothing is so 
showy as the large seed-pods of the Gladwyn 
(Iris foetidissima), showing the large orange- 
red berries. The common Teazel (Dipsacus 
sylvestris) would also give a touch of light 
colour when the flowers are freshly cut. 

For smaller vases and for mixing with 
fresh flowers, the ornamental flowering 
Grasses are invaluable. Agrostis nebulosa 
and A. pulchella, the Quaking Grasses 
(Briza), Turk’s-head (Lagurus ovatus), and 


Eragrostis elegans are the best. These are 
all annuals, and may easily be raised Irom 
seed. They should not be gathered until 
they are fully open, or they will shrivel and 
curl up. Typha minor, also the bright 
crisp flowers of the Everlastings (Helicliry- 
sum) and the lighter Rhodanthes are very 
useful to give solidity to arrangements of the 
finer Grasses. The Helichrysums and the 
Rhodanthes should be gathered when but 
partly opened and hung head downwards in 
a cool place till the stems are dry. None of 
the above should be put into water at all 
when they are cut for drying. 


Sidalcea Rose Queen. 

Grown in a good clump, this is a fine 
perennial for the back of the herbaceous 
border, and given good cultivation it will 
grow 5 feet or 6 feet or more in height and 
give a profusion of its delicate rose flowers 
in long spikes. My plants seem to enioy the 
dry weather. W. O. 
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SUN-LOVING PLANTS. 


This extraordinary summer, with its 
scorching sunshine and absence of rain, has, 

I fear, caused many choice shrubs and plants 
to perish prematurely. Great gaps have 
appeared in shrubberies, and where the sub¬ 
jects have not been killed outright these will 
have to be pruned almost to the ground to 
save them. Even the Apples on the trees 
have been roasted on the sunny side in these 
gardens in many instances, and many 
beautiful flowers, which normally retain 
their effectiveness for a week, have come and 
gone in a day. Pernettyas have been 
especially afflicted by the unusual sunshine, 
and present a very distressing appearance.- 
We have, nevertheless, been taught a lesson 
which deserves some thought for future years, 
and that is that from among our garden 
treasures there are some plants which have 
not only been a complete success, but have 
revelled in the brilliant sunshine, holding 
erect their elegant panicles of flowers con¬ 
sistently, and presenting the most beautiful 
effects such as we have not witnessed before. 
Of climbing plants the 

Clematises easily hold first place, flowering 
in the wildest profusion, many of these 
graceful climbers producing a perfect 
avalanche of gorgeous rich blossom. 
Whether draping a tree-stump, pergola, or 
tripod, the wealth and variety of bloom have 
been practically the same, and I look upon 
these as true garden treasures. 

Perowskia atriplicifolia.— This beauti¬ 
ful sub-shrubby plant has revelled in 
the hot, scorching sunshine of the 
past weeks. It belongs to the Sage order, 
both leaves and stems emitting a pleasant 
odour when crushed, for which reason it 
should always be near the path With me it 
has reached 6 feet high in some seasons, 
throwing up its charming, erect, silvery-grey 
stems and leaves, which ultimately branch 
out, forming long panicles (4 feet or more 
high) of beautiful violet-blue flowers. The 
whole shrub at this stage presents a most 
distinct and attractive appearance. Several 
plants are grouped together near the centre 
of the garden, and are always conspicuous on" 
account of their soft grey colour. The colour 
of the flowers is rendered more effective by 
the powder-like down which clothes both stems 
and leaves and even the unopened flower- 
buds. It is worthy of the choicest place in 
the garden, and will grow in practically any 
soil. It comes from the Himalayas and 
Afghanistan, where it is said to cover large 
areas in the Chitral Valley to the exclusion 
of other vegetation. Although perfectly 
hardy, the young, unripened stems die back 
somewhat during the winter, and the best 
results are obtained by pruning each of these 
hack to three or four eyes just before the 
new growth commences in spring. This 
indispensable plant requires a couple of years 
to thoroughly establish itself, and for this 
reason has often been discarded by many 
unacquainted with its great value. By 
exercising a little patience one will reap his 
reward in possessing one of the most beauti¬ 
ful flowering plants it is possible to cultivate. 
Groups of half a dozen or so should be 
planted together at a yard or more apart if 
an imposing effect is desired, although even 
a single plant is effective. Another pretty 
use for this is to plant at the top of a 
retaining wall, or in the rear of low boulders 
on the rock garden, where its long, slender 
panicles are brought prominently into view. 

The Californian Tree Poppies (Rom- 

NEYA COULTERI AND R. TRICHOCALTX), both 
sub-shrubbv plants of stately beauty and 
distinction, have gloried in the sunshine, 


bearing numbers of handsome snow-white, 
crinkled flowers (each 6 inches in diameter), 
with a conspicuous central bunch of golden 
yellow stamens. These huge fragrant flowers 
are possessed of a delicate refined texture, 
yet their beauty is retained over several 
days, a good bush being rarely without a 
few flowers during the whole summer. The 
foliage is of a glaucous-green, not unlike the 
colour of Carnation leaves, and its freshness 
forms a splendid setting to the pure white 
flowers. When visiting Wrexham Park, 
Slough, some years ago I saw this famous 
plant spreading about a mixed border of 
flowers by means of its underground suckers. 
These were appearing at considerable dis¬ 
tances from the parent plant, which at that 
time was very rare. R. trichocalyx is a first- 
rate species which, apart from its botanical 
distinction, is not only more dwarf, but 
flowers with greater freedom than R. Coulteri. 
The leaves are also less cut, larger, and 
deeper in colour—a fact very obvious when 
ihe two species are seen growing side by side. 
Blooming from June till late autumn, both 
are suitable plants and real treasures for the 
garden, their varied growth, loose, graceful 
habit, and handsome flowers appealing to 
everyone, and happily associating with any 
group of either shrubs or plants. These 
Poppies are a fine addition to hardy flowers, 
and I have had R. Coulteri reach 8 feet in 
height and more in diameter, such a plant 
at its best being both strikingly beautiful and 
unusual. Once established in good loamy, 
well-drained soil, all that is necessary is to 
place a small heap of ashes or other slight 
protection over their crowns during the 
winter, pruning the previous season’s growths 
back to within a foot of the ground just as 
new grow th commences in the spring. 

The Californian Fuchsia (Zauschneria 
californica). — Nothing could surpass the 
brilliance of this grand flower this 
year growing out of, and all along the 
ridge of, a wall composed of sandstone 
blocks, having a bank of earth in 
the rear, curtaining the wall with its vivid 
sprays of scarlet, fuchsia-like flowers. The 
effect of this delightful plant has been for 
weeks, and still is, remarkably beautiful. 
For this I attribute not only the glorious sun¬ 
shine, but the well-chosen position, which is 
an equally important factor in bringing out 
the striking qualities of this elegant plant. 

The Blue Bindweed (Convolvulus 
mauritanicus) is a rare sun-lover—in¬ 
deed, without sunshine it is inclined 
to be sulky and keeps its flowers 
closed. The plants here raised from seeds 
sown in gentle warmth in March, are each 
over a foot across, and literally smothered 
with beautiful lavender-blue flowers each an 
inch across. This plant gives a long succession 
of bloom, and is checked only by frost. The 
Blue Bindweed is a native of North Africa, 
and assumes a prostrate habit, therefore it is 
an ideal subject for edging raised beds, where 
the trailing growths, covered with flowers, are 
seen tumbling over the ledge or rock, as the 
case may be. It is then we realise its full 
beauty by a curtain of flowers. I find it best 
to raise a batch of seedlings each year, as, 
although plants occasionally survive, it is not 
hardy. Another beautiful Bindweed is 

(’. alth/EOIDes, with silvery leaves and soft, 
delicate pink flowers—a pretty combination. 
This elegant plant revels in the sunshine, 
and, although in sandy soils it occasionally 
encroaches upon other suhjects, we have never 
been troubled in this respect in our heavy 
Sussex loam. I plant this pretty Bindweed 
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where it may climb over some low support, 
such as a forked Yew branch, or scramble 
over a stone a few feet from the ground, when 
its fascinating silky flowers are seen to 
advantage. 

The Caucasian Scabious (Scabiosa cau- 
casica). —Beds filled with these lovely flowers 
have been a joy for many weeks, and appear 
to improve in beauty from day to day. Many 
are the charming shades of colour which 
spring from the various plants, these ranging 
from white to deep violet, embracing some of 
the most delicate lavender shades. During 
the spell of drought few plants gave a greater 
display of flowers. Borne on 3 feet high 
stems, and intermingling with the pink 
flowers of Mde. Leon Pain Rose, the effect 
has been excellent. There is a great future 
for this lovely Scabious, whose season of 
bloom continues from early summer until late 
autumn. The growth and endless succession 
of flowers possess far more attraction than 
many of the subjects used for bedding at the 
present time, for with plants of this descrip¬ 
tion every day introduces fresh features in 
the shape of colour and development. For 
bold groups in borders of mixed plants this 
Scabious is indispensable, for, whereas many 
charming groups of flowers have long since 
departed dor this season, the Caucasian 
Scabious continues to produce an endless 
succession of slender spikes of flowers, which, 
effective as they are in the border, are even 
more so in a cut state and suitably arranged. 
Another group of drought-resisting plants is 
the 

Evening Primroses, which have given us 
carpets of lovely flowers all through this try¬ 
ing period. Of these, first place must be 
given to the handsome North American 

CEnothera missouriensis, with its trail¬ 
ing stems, deep green, fresh-looking leaves, 
and immense rich, yellow flowers, each 
5 inches in diameter. The effect of this plant 
carpeting a bed of Marie Van Houtte Roses 
with a sea of yellow blossoms is better realised 
than described. Close upon its heels for con¬ 
tinuous beauty comes the 

Chilean CE. taraxacifolia, which pro¬ 
duces almost unbelievable quantities of 
immense fascinating flowers, each as 
large as a saucer and of the purest 
white when first they open, changing with age 
to pale rose. I have often seen people rather 
puzzled with this plant, and who could not 
understand why one flower should be white 
and another rose upon the same plant. The 
flowers are most effective during evening and 
early morning, closing in the daytime. 
This Evening Primrose grows very freely, 
trailing among other taller subjects in a 
pleasing way, and at times scrambling up 
amongst bushy plants, such as Roses or even 
Clematis, to a height of 4 feet, flowering all 
the way. 

O. Mexican a rosea, which grows but a foot 
high, is a wiry and very slender plant, which 
flourishes almost anywhere and blooms with 
endless profusion throughout the summer, 
despite the heat, which it apparently enjoys. 
Among the taller kinds the well-known 

CE. Lamarckiana has never ceased to bloom, 
and large masses of this erect and noble plant 
at their best have produced a distinct effect, 
both telling and instructive, especially so 
where these have been generously grouped in 
the foreground of some rich evergreen. 
Another plant of rich beauty and free- 
flow*ering is 

Salvia patens, plants of which remained in 
the open ground throughout the winter. 
These are now over 4 feet, high, and all 
through this trying season have been con¬ 
spicuously beautiful, their Ions, loose sprays 
of gentian-blue flowers appealing to every¬ 
one. E. Markham. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead. 
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TREES & SHRUBS. FORCING DAFFODILS. 


Aralia spinosa. 

Among autumn-flowering shrubs this un¬ 
doubtedly takes a high place, for it blooms 
in mild seasons often up to the end of 
October. It is a free-growing shrub reaching 
a height of about a dozen feet, and suckers 
so freely as to soon form a large mass or 
clump. From the great spread of its huge, 
much-divided leaves, it forms a very impos¬ 
ing object especially when standing singly, 
as the foliage has then sufficient room to 
develop. The individual flowers are small 
and whitish, but being borne in large ter¬ 
minal, upright and much branched panicles, 
have a very imposing effect when crowning 
a fine mass of foliage. From the readiness 
with which suckers are produced this Aralia 
is very easily propagated, and besides that 
pieces of the root grow readily. After flower¬ 
ing the stems frequently die wholly or parti¬ 
ally down and others spring up the next 
season to take their places. Wr T. 


Exochorda grandiflora. 

This is a shrub comparatively little known 
as yet. though it is so handsome. It is a 
near ally of the Spirteas, and forms a medium¬ 
sized bush with rather slender branches. 
The leaves are oblong in shape and the pure 
white flowers are borne in racemes towards 
the ends of the branches, each being about an 
inch in diameter. The whole bush has a 
light and elegant, appearance, and flowers 
so profusely as to be quite a mass of blossom. 
It was introduced from Northern China by 
Mr. Fortune, and is quite hardy around 
London. The season of blooming is in May 
or June, according to the position in which 
it may be placed. W. T. 


That all classes of bulbous plants intended 
for forcing should be planted early goes with¬ 
out saying. It is not usually at the start, or 
at the planting time, that the greatest errors 
are made, but when the bulbs have been intro¬ 
duced into the greenhouse or other heated 
structure. Nor is it only the amateur gar¬ 
dener or the beginner who fails to score a 
success—indeed, through a series of years I 
have known wliat are usually termed good pro¬ 
fessional gardeners make mistakes when 
attempting the early forcing of bulbous 
plants. Early potting, or, in the case of 
large quantities, early boxing, is a necessity. 
Very few indeed of those who grow in 


to introduce it by stages through the medium 
of a frame or the like. As the days lengthen 
and more growth is made the fickleness ol this 
variety disappears; in other words, the 
critical stage has been reached and passed 
while the bulbs still remained in cool 
quarters. In much the same order as placed 
above do the bulbs flower when forced early, 
and, if started in a temperature of 45 degrees, 
to be increased to 50 degrees or 55 degrees 
in about three weeks or a month, the result 
should prove satisfactory. Those who favour 
the Star Narcissi, as the single forms of 
N. incomparabilis, N. Leedsi, and the like, 
may be glad to know that these will come 



Group of Spring flowers arranged by Messrs. Sutton & Sens. 


Hedges. 

Hedges ef different kinds, including Sweet 
Briar, Privet, and Beech, can now be cut, as 
further growth will not afterwards be 
troublesome. The shears, when time permits, 
are always preferable to the hedge-knife, as 
in inexperienced hands the latter tool is not 
quite satisfactory. Knives require a keen 
edge, and this is not always obtained by in¬ 
experienced men, with the result that, 
instead of the hedge being clearly stripped, 
the points of the growths are merely 
hammered off. Shears, on the other hand, 
make a trim and even job. 

Rhodotypos kerrioides. 

There is such a striking resemblance 
between this and the old Japanese Kerria 
(K. japonica), that it is difficult at first 
sight to distinguish the one from the other 
when not in flower. The Rhodotypos is a 
handsome shrub of slender growth, having 
opposite leaves with much wrinkled surfaces 
and large pure white flowers. It appears as 
yet to be very little known in cultivation, 
but it is a shrub that certainly deserves a 
place in every garden, as. it is a beautiful 
object in summer when in flower. In a light 
warm soil in the neighbourhood of London 
it grows about 4 feet or 5 feet high and is 
perfectly hardy, having been fully exposed 
to the rigour of several winters. The 
Rhodotypos is a common object of culture 
in Japan, but it does not appear to have been 
found in a wild state. 


Caryopteris mastacanthus. 

Even a very small specimen of this pretty- 
flowering shrub will produce plenty of bloom 
and look very well in autumn. Half-ripe 
growths taken off with a heel in early summer 
root with the utmost ease. N. L. 


quantity even now fully appreciate the needs 
of the Daffodil as regards moisture. Mois¬ 
ture, and root moisture in particular, in the 
case of healthy and well-rooted bulbs, are not 
likely to be overdone. Once this fact is 
grasped a valuable lesson has been learned. 
Some calendar w riters in the gardening press 
advise the placing of lights over the bulbs 
“ to throw off the wet,” which is quite a 
mistake ; in fact, during many years with the 
bulbs placed in the open under a covering of 
ashes from 4 inches to 6 inches deep I have 
never found the soil too wet or even approach¬ 
ing this condition. The autumn is the time 
of tlie root grow : th of these plants. If mois¬ 
ture is not forthcoming the gardener must 
supply the deficiency in other ways. Next to 
thorough watering of the bulbs, their intro¬ 
duction into artificial heat and their sub¬ 
sequent treatment are of the highest 
importance. September-planted bulbs may be 
placed in a quite cold greenhouse at the end 
of November and early December, allowing 
plenty of ventilation for some days. 

Of Daffodils such as Narcissus obvaliaris 
(Tenby Daffodil), N. Ard Righ, or “ Irish 
King,” with the single-flowered and double- 
flowered N. Telamonius, are those best suited 
for the earliest work ; for a successional 
flowering, N. Horsfieldi, N. princeps, N. 
Golden Spur ; and, for still later blooming, 
N. Emperor, N. Sir Watkin, and N. ornatus. 
The last-named is the most fastidious kind 
known to me so. far as forcing or early flower¬ 
ing is concerned, and it is better left out in 
the open plunging beds till the end of the 
year. If too early introduced, even to a cold 
house, this variety appears to resent it, and 
so exacting is it. that any artificial heat 
applied at the moment of its introduction to 
a glass-house would have a marked retarding 
influence on the crop. Those therefore who 
would succeed with this variety would do well 


away best ii treated as lor the second or third 
successional batch. In any case, there must 
be for all the kinds unremitting attention in 
watering. 

Avoid hard firing during times of severe 
frost or fog, when growth is practically at a 
standstill; and, above all, do not take your 
batches of bulbs from the cool, moist, and 
natural conditions of the plunging bed in the 
open and place them under the stage in the 
greenhouse, where in all probability they will 
be in too close proximity to the hot-water 
pipes. If the bulbs must be placed in this 
position, protect them from the dry heat and 
afford water in plenty. Apart from supply¬ 
ing an abundance of water to the roots, 
frequent spraying with the syringe overhead 
is of great benefit, bearing in mind that the 
crop is bereft of the good influence of dew, 
rain and the usually prevalent conditions of 
spring by being under glass. To imitate these 
conditions should be the aim of every grower. 
The double yellow Daffodil is very susceptible 
to the bad influence of a dry atmosphere, and 
even the single-flowered sorts evince something 
akin to strangulation from the same cause. 
Daffodils when being forced do not respond 
to bottom heat, and, to sum up, a long period 
of preparation and a long season of steady 
treatment under glass are best if the finest 
flowers are desired. T. 


Trial of Herbaceous Phloxes. 

The Royal Horticultural Society invites 
growers to send Herbaceous Phloxes for trial 
at their gardens in 1922. Three plants of 
each variety should be sent to reach the 
Director (from whom the necessary entry 
forms may be obtained) on or before Novem¬ 
ber 30th, 1921. They should he addressed to 
the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey. (Goods to Horsley Station.) 
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FRUIT. 


Late Gooseberries and Currants 

should be securely netted from birds, and the 
same with regard to autumn-fruiting Rasp¬ 
berries. Do not allow the last-named to 
become dry at the roots, or the fruits will be 
small and wanting in juiciness. 


Peaches and Nectarines 

on a south wall are carrying a rather thin 
crop of fruit, but they promise to be of very 
good quality, and the trees are wonderfully 
dlean and healthy. They were afforded a 
good mulch of half-rotten stable manure early 
iii May, and copious waterings once a 
week throughout the season. The fruits will 
soon be ripening, and the trees must be ex¬ 
amined each day with a view to gathering 
any that are ripe. Their condition may be 
determined by lifting them gently to see if 
the stalk parts easily from the stem. If it 
is intended to dispatch the fruits by rail 
or post; they should be gathered before they 
are quite ripe. A list of the best varieties 
of Peaches for outdoor culture includes: — 
Early Alexander, Amsden June, Hale’s 
Early, Peregrine, Early Grosse Mignonne, 
Dymond, and Goshawk Nectarines:—Early 
Rivers, Lord Napier, and Elruge. 


Peach trees. 

The fruits.of early and mid-season varieties 
having been gathered, the trees should be 
syringed with some suitable insecticide to 
cleanse them from red spider and other insect 
pests. They may still be syringed with clear 
water each afternoon in common with late 
varieties on which the fruits are not mature. 
Peaches should be gathered before they are 
quite ripe and placed on a shelf in a well- 
ventilated fruit-room, for if a Peach is 
allowed to become dead ripe its llavour de¬ 
teriorates. Continue to remove the breast- 
wood from trees ripening their fruits, and 
shorten those shoots that will be entirely 
removed when the fruit is cleared. The 
removal of these shoots will not only admit 
extra light and air to the trees, but will 
assist in the swelling of the fruits. The 
crowding of the shoots prevents the proper 
ripening and growth of those that are needed 
for next year’s fruiting. Especially is this 
■so in the case of trees growing in unfavour¬ 
able situations, Note any trees that are 
making too much growth, also any that are 
barren, with a view to root-pruning them, 
later, if considered advisable. F. W. G. 


Pear Beurre Diel. 

This Pear, found alike in new and old 
gardens, in the former in cordon, bush and 
pyramidal form, and in the latter mostly on 
walls, and occasionally as a standard, varies 
considerably as to its quality, and is alter¬ 
nately praised and condemned, because at one 
place it will be gritty and comparatively 
tasteless, whilst in another it will be found 
well in the front of second-rate form. Vari¬ 
able, too, will be found the time of ripening, 
this depending largely on soil or situation 
or 011 the two combined. I was reminded of 
this the other day on noticing a fine crop 
of the old Pear on a wall facing north-west, 
and recalling the fact that I had one or two 
nice fruit from the same tree early last 
December, whereas its real season is early 
November. I noted above that the variety 
is found in some gardens in cordon and 
pyramidal form, but it is seldom at its best 
under such conditions, resenting the curtail¬ 
ment that is an essential feature of these 
forms of cultivation. It is a little difficult 
to understand why this should be so when 


others of similar appearance and season, as, 
for instance, Beurre Alexandre Lucas, are 
peculiarly happy as cordons. Fruits of Beurre 
Diel from a deep, heavy soil are very hand¬ 
some, of extra size, and completely covered 
with the russety dots on the deep yellow 
skin. It is a great favourite for the show 
table, because, given good cultivation, dishes 
are generally available where fruits are 
almost identical in size, shape, and general 
appearance. 

In common with many Pears in commerce 
it came to us' from France, being raised or 
discovered by Van Mons. From the same 
garden I tasted last Christmas some very 
fair samples of Vicar of Winkfield close on 
1 lb. in weight. I did not expect very much, 
and was, therefore, agreeably surprised to 
find the flesh firm, white, melting, and with 
just a slight musky flavour that was quite 
palatable. Large standards of this Pear are 
occasionally found in our fruit-growing 
counties. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


PESTS. 


Ants. 

Ants are very often a source of annoyance 
in the garden, and they are at times difficult 
to dispose of, as they form their nests in the 
most inaccessible places—not uncommonly 
under the floor of a greenhouse or in the 
border of a stove. Many remedies are from 
time to time suggested—traps of various 
kinds, insecticides, petroleum, sulphuric acid 
in a diluted form, and carbolic acid. Where 
the nests are easily got at, boiling water is a 
sure specific, and I have heard of a mixture 
of pearl ash and liquid manure proving 
effective. Recently, however, chance showed 
me an effective way in which to deal with 
ants. An accident to the pipe of a water 
supply led to the services of a plumber being 
requisitioned. Accompanying him to point 
out the work, we found that the vault con¬ 
taining the pipe was literally alive with ants 
which had founded a strong colony in this 
apparently congenial place. For a time 
they hindered the work, but when, in order to 
solder the joint, the plumber lit his blow¬ 
lamp, the remedy was obvious. The fierce 
heat of the lamp disposed of the ants in a 
few seconds, and a recent visit showed that 
they were all destroyed. W. McG. 

Balmae. 


The Earwig. 

The scientist who claims that the earwig 
(page 444) is a gardener’s friend would 
doubtless place in the same category other 
equally objectionable insects, and it is a pity 
people rush into print unless well acquainted 
with their subject. As a matter of fact, the 
earwig is a deadly and insidious foe, as any 
gardener who has had to grow stone fruit in 
the shape of Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots on old walls knows to his cost, and 
unless traps, like Bean stalks, short bits of 
Arundo Donax, or something similar, are 
tucked under the branches quite early in the 
season, a considerable percentage of the crop 
will be spoiled, for the insect attacks the 
fruit almost as soon as it can be ever so 
slightly indented with the thumb. I well 
remember being caught napping one season 
and losing a lot of Hale’s Early Peach and 
Lord Napier Nectarine. The present season 
has been responsible for the appearance of 
the insect in largely increased numbers, and 
where traps are in the trees I should strongly 
advise leaving them, and an inspection in the 
course of a few weeks, after all fruit is over, 
will probably find them well tenanted. I 
have found traces of the insect in soft-fleshed, 


very early Pears, like Citron des Carmes, 
but vmether they actually tapped the fruit 
or followed in the wake of birds I am unable 
to say. 

The life history of the earwig remains to 
be written. All we seem to know about it 
at present is that its habits with its young 
are very different from those of most insects, 
and that it migrates in great numbers. As 
in the case of red spider, it is most trouble¬ 
some in naturally dry districts, and gardeners 
working under such conditions should always . 
be on the look-out for it quite early in the 
season. E. B. 

Hardwick. 


Woolly aphis. 

In a recent note in Gardening Illustrated 
on this pest the writer refers to the Elm as 
being a secondary host. The Sallow' is also 
sometimes attacked, and I saw the other day 
a small bush of Salix caprea with most of 
the twigs infested by woolly aphis. I have a 
lot of Apple-trees in my garden, and occa¬ 
sionally get trouble from this scourge, but on 
the bush-trees it ia easily dealt with; the 
bigger trees are more difficult to cleanse. 
One standard Blenheim Orange has been 
badly attacked this year, but I do not think 
the pest favours one variety more than 
another. N. L. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

White fiy. 

I should be glad if you would give me 
advice in Gardening Illustrated, which 
I take in weekly, how to get rid of a pest of 
little white flies which I have got, some 
thousands completely spoiling my Tomatoes 
and other plants. I have tried different 
fumigating compounds, but cannot clear 
them. I should be greatly obliged if you 
could help me before putting any further 
plants into the house. 

William Shorthose. 

[The white fly with which your Tomatoes 
are affected is an extremely difficult pest to 
get rid of, but the insects should have 
succumbed to “ cyaniding,” as this is con¬ 
sidered to be a good remedy. As the other 
remedies you mention have also failed in 
killing the insects, we advise you to try 
syringing the plants with quassia extract two 
or three days in succession. If this 
proves unsatisfactory try the effect of 
vaporising with nicotine compound two even¬ 
ings in succession. Either can be had from 
any dealer in garden sundries. The direc¬ 
tions for use supplied with either of the 
above-named remedies should be strictly 
adhered to. Remove all ripe and colouring 
fruits before using either of these remedies.] 

-In your issue of August 20th 

“ H. W. P.” asks how to get rid of white 
fly. Fumigation alone is almost useless, as 
the flies descend to the floor of the house as 
soon as the fumes rise, and only a small 
number are killed. A good remedy, although 
not generally known, is to obtain some 
“ Gasonite ” from the Gasonite Co., 
Grimsby, sprinkle it over the floor, damp it 
with water, close the house, and fumigate at 
the same time. The fumigation will drive 
the flies down, wher9 they cannot survive the 
fumes of the Gasonite. If this be properly 
done, very few, if any, flies will be alive the 
following morning. This, of course, does not 
kill the eggs. Every precaution should be 
taken not to carry a fly-infested plant into a 
house which is free from the pest. The white 
fly is easily kept under if taken in hand as 
soon as it appears. E. E. Reddicliffe. 

Abbotsfield Gardens, Tavistock, Devon. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Annuals for cutting. 


There are many annuals which are of 
especial service in a cut state for vases. Their 
use will frequently save other and choicer 
things when these latter have been rather 
severely run upon. Baby-blue-eyes (Nemophila 
llenziesii) is a beautiful annual for decora¬ 
tion, being particularly pleasing when 
arranged with the White Water Lily and 
Grasses. The Coreopsis in variety is also 
very useful; these two are exceedingly pretty 
when grouped by themselves or with orna¬ 
mental Grasses added. With the larger 
Grasses it is a very good and easy mode 
of arrangement to first place sufficient of them 
in a vase, and then thrust in here and there 
such light flowers with slender footstalks as 
some of the Coreopsis possess. Layia elegans, 
somewhat similar to the Coreopsis, is another 
beautiful annual, and one that lasts a long 
time in good condition—fully a week when the 
flowers are cut while still young. Alonsoa 
Warscewiczi, with flowers not unlike those of 
a Chorozema in appearance, is another useful 
annual for cutting. The Rhodanthe in variety 
is another instance. This, although a tender 
annual, may be raised and flowered upon a 
warm border, being serviceable while in a 
fresh state, also later on, when dried, as Ever¬ 
lastings. Bartonia aurea has elegant foliage 
as well as beautiful flowers, which last fresh 
a long time; it would look pretty when used 
with Nemophila. The Cornflowers are well 
known, lasting so long in a fresh condition, 
being also obtainable in a cut state with a 
good length of footstalk. The varieties of 
Chrysanthemum tricolor (both single and 
double) are very attractive, and, although 
they look rather heavy upon the plants, the 
individual flowers are exceedingly pretty. 
There will also be the varieties of Indian 
Pinks, some of the single forms of which are 
both distinct and handsome. Of larger 
flowers there are the numerous colours of the 
Shirley Poppies. These, when used in a cut 
state, should be taken just as the flowers 
unfold ; then they will last several days in 
fresh condition: They are remarkably useful, 
while the blending and harmony of colour are 
most pleasing. The great advances made 
during the past few years in 
The Sweet Pea family provide us with 
most excellent material for various floral 
arrangements. The soft and varied colours of 
many kinds are pleasing and effective; many 
of these also being self-coloured are even more 
useful. They look well when arranged with 
some of their own characteristic foliage, while 
one kind only may be used most effectively, 
but the pure white will often be an assistance 
when variety is needed. That they last for 
such a length of time in flower when well cared 
for further enhances their utility; this time 
may be prolonged by successional sowings. 
Another capital class of annual is the Sweet 
Sultan, the yellow form of which is most 
grown, but the white and purple kinds are 
also very useful, and all of them may be used 
in combination. The flowers can be taken 
with a good length of stem ; this being erect 
and very readily disposed to droop makes them 
all the better for arranging. Campanula 
Loreyi is a beautiful free-flowering annual 
variety, with various shades of colour between 
a blue and a white. This is a very light and 
elegant plant in its growth, looking as well 
when growing among ornamental Grasses as 
it does when used with them in a cut state. 
Gypsophila elegans and its pink variety are 
useful in many ways, assisting much in pro¬ 
ducing a light appearance ; being a great help, 
also, when flowers of a foreign character are 
employed. The large-flowered and spotted 
forms of Mimulus are very showy and 
effective, but look far best when kept 


quite by themselves; they are easily 
grown from seed and flowered the same 
year, although termed perennials. There 
will also be the Sweet Scabious in great 


choice of colour for cutting. We consider the 
tall-growing sorts are the best, the flower- 
trusses being produced upon stouter and rather 
longer footstalks. The Double Groundsels 
(Senecio var.) produce their flowers very pro¬ 
fusely, and are quite distinct and pretty. The 
Canary Creeper (Tropseolum canariense) can 
be used effectively in long sprays, or the single 
flowers, if desired, in small vases. The flower- 
spikes of the Scarlet Runner and other 
coloured Beans are not at all to be despised; 


these will often puzzle one at first sight, being 
decidedly handsome. Asters and Zinnias 
hardly require any recommendation; nor do 
the varieties of Phlox Drummondi ; they are 
all useful in their season. Stocks, although so 
much admired upon the plants, are not so 
suitable for cutting; they quickly make the 
water most obnoxious, while the perfume from 
the varieties of Marigolds does not recommend 
them to favourable notice. 


pnnceps. 

With such a wealth of annuals from which 
to select, there need not be any difficulty in 
filling the vases for any purpose during the 
most favourable months of the year. 


Narcissus princeps. 

Perhaps of all the Trumpet Daffodils that 
are forced into bloom early in the year that 
above named is seen in the greatest abundance, 
being cheap and well suited to forcing. It is 
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not so early as the Tenby Daffodil (N. 
obvallaris) or so responsive as Golden Spur, 
but, following these, it may be had in bloom 
from about the middle to the end of January. 

Apart from its value for forcing, it is one 
of the best for naturalising, attaining its 
highest development in soils that are cool or 
always moist. In its appreciation of mois¬ 
ture within reach of its roots in the winter, 
particularly on light soils over gravel or sand 
that drain rapidly in spring, it is akin to 
Emperor and a few others, and in such soils 
no other class of treatment appears to supply 
the deficiency. The cool loams are, however, 
a good substitute, and in these it is a certain 
as almost a prodigal bloomer. 


Salvia nemorosa virgata. 

For making a good show in the herbaceous 
border in July, this Sage is very useful, with 
its crowded spikes of violet flowers. It is one 
of those things which looks best in a good 
mass, its peculiar colour giving it quite a 
striking appearance. It flourishes under 
rather dry conditions, and has been very good 
this year. It roots from cuttings most 
readily, so that it is easy to acquire a good 
colony in a short time. N. L. 


Flower borders. 

Flower borders that, have not been 
thoroughly dug for some years, because of 
the trouble or inconvenience involved in tak¬ 
ing herbaceous and other plants up, have 
fared very badly this summer, and plants 
growing thereon were the first to fail. The 
late autumn is the time that best serves most 
people for turning out the bulk of hardy 
plants, trenching the ground, if permissible, 
and incorporating with it what rotted manure 
is possible, as well as any decayed matter 
from the rubbish heap. To commence work 
on such a border, one has to complete only 
a portion at a time, rather than upset the 
whole of it, which may involve plants having 
to he out of the soil too long, and danger 
of frost following. Midlander. 


Aster ericoides Desire. 

Mr. E. H. Jenkins, in a recent comment 
upon a note of mine upon this graceful Aster, 
takes ine to task for advising the restriction 
of its flowering steins to two or three per • 
clump. From his point of view he is quite 
right in that for general effect a big mound 
of blossom is superior to two or three sprays, 
even though such sprays may be more grace¬ 
ful individually (as they are) when grown 
singly than when each is one of three dozen 
produced by a 6-inch clump. But where I 
do not agree with Mr. Jenkins is in his 
assumption that these are “ days when we 
garden for effect.” Many people do, no 
doubt—perhaps most. I am not in a position 
to judge, but there certainly are a large num¬ 
ber, and * I think an increasing number, of 
keen gardeners who do not garden for general 
effect, but whose interest is in the individual 
plants, and to whom a plant with one or 
two flowering stems, each of which has a 
chance of developing to the fullest extent the 
gracefulness of which Asters especially are 
capable, gives more pleasure than the one 
pictured by Mr. Jenkins with three dozen 
stems crowded together on one 6-inch clump. 
I am not criticising Mr. Jenkins’ point of 
view in the least. I think it quite likely the 
majority of gardeners would agree with him. 

I am only concerned to show that there is 
much to be said for the other point of view. 
A general effect with masses of colour is fine, 
particularly in large gardens, but I, per¬ 
sonally, find more pleasure in a smaller plant 
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with ;i single well-developed inflorescence than 
I do in a mass of blossom. It is exactly the 
same with Alpine gardens. To many people 
these mean sheets of brilliantly coloured 
flowers—a veritable least of colour—and 
many do not care for those which, while 
beautiful in themselves, are not capable of 
giving broad effects. No one would like to be 
without the showy clump of Dianthus, 
Lithospermum, Aubrietias, Phloxes, Veroni¬ 
cas, and such-like, but the true lover of 
Alpines will find far more pleasure in the 
little gems which are unobtrusive in appear¬ 
ance and need to be looked for, and contribute 
nothing to the riot of colour which is so dear 
to those who garden principally for effect. I 
remember Mr. E. Augustus Bowles telling me 
that all his interest was in the individual 
characteristics of the plants themselves; the 
effect they produced was as nothing compared 
with the “ personality ” of the plant. It is 
not only the Novi Belgii type of Aster which 
gives line results when grown on individual 
stems; the A. ericoides type well repays being 
grown in this way, and since there are still 
numbers ot gardeners who have never grown 
their Michaelmas Daisies overwise than in 
masses, it. seems worth reminding them of the 
fine results—often surprising results where 
the method lias not been tried—produced by 
restricting the growths to single stems. 

N. L. 

Fuchsias in beds. 

It is surprising that the merits of Fuchsias 
for the flower garden are not more widely 
recognised. In places where the hardy 
Fuchsias succeed one is accustomed to see very- 
large specimens—approximating, indeed, to 
the size of a small tree. Young plants of 
these varieties can he raised quite easily to 
an unlimited extent, and such, one year old, 
being dwarf in stature, make very effective, 
free-flowering plants. Fuchsia' gracilis, 
F. globosa, and F. Riccartoni are well 
adapted for the purpose under notice, and 
beds of these interspersed with—for example— 
Cineraria marit'ima may be relied upon to 
give a good account of themselves in most 
seasons. The older greenhouse varieties. Rose 
of Castile and Charming, to name a good 
pair, might also be used. Cuttings being 
so easily struck, there is no need to save the 
plants at the close of the season. A few stock 
plants will provide all that is necessary, and 
the young stuff, grown on in spring, will be 
quite ready to put out at the orthodox plant¬ 
ing-time—the end of May. 

A Scottish Garuexek. 


Transplanting white Lilies. 

It is more than probable that some share 
of the ill success often met with in trans¬ 
planting these Lilies is due to moving them 
too late in the season—in fact, after the 
roots are active. So quickly does this Lily 
recommence growth after flowering, that the 
best time to move it is directly the flower- 
stems show signs of decay, and not to wait 
till winter, or at all events autumn, as is 
too often done. I have just lately 
examined some shifted a month ago, and find 
that already the young roots are in active 
growth. The crown of leaves, too, pushed 
up and retained during the winter, is in 
some cases becoming visible. If the removal 
had been longer delayed, a certain number 
of roots would have been injured however 
carefully the operation had been performed, 
and the plants would, of course, have been 
weakened thereby. These remarks, though 
in a less degree, apply to most Lilies ; in the 
majority of cases they are planted too late. 
I was, indeed, assured by a large dealer in 
bulbs that more Lilies are sold during the 
second and third months of the year than 
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before that time, though, of course, a serious 
check is inflicted on the bulbs that are moved 
as late as February and March. As very 
large numbers of Lily bulbs are imported 
every year from Holland during autumn, 
there is no reason why we should delay 
obtaining them till spring, as if potted or 
planted at the proper time they will be 
established before late purchased ones are 
finally committed to the earth. With regard 
to L. auratum, the supply is mostly kept up 
by importations from Japan, which, of 
course, are later in reaching this country 
than Dutch-grown bulbs, but nevertheless 
the first of them arrive by the beginning 
of December, so that a supply of Japanese- 
grown roots can, at. all events, be obtained 
by Christmas. If Lilies were potted or 
planted earlier than is usually done, we 
should doubtless hear less of the ill success 
that attends their culture. P• 


Yellow-flowered May-blooming 
Tulips. 

The yellow May-flowering Tulips constitute 
no inconsiderable’ proportion of a race whose 
perfect hardiness, elegance, and free-flowering 
each year entitle them to greater attention, 
compelling admiration from those who appre¬ 
ciate the good, hardy, bulbous plants of the 
spring. Tall, graceful, and elegant in then- 
long, tapering buds, and as beautiful when cut 
as they are fascinating in the garden, these 
easily-grown subjects certainly deserve all the 
attention we can bestow on them and all the 
room that may be spared for them. Tulips, 
of course, we have, or may have, from the 
earliest of the species onwards through the 
great range of early and other Tulips so 
largely used in the flower garden, but to none 
of these are given the grace and charm of the 
late-flowering kinds that are so delightful 
throughout the month ol May; indeed, it 
would almost appear that, with the lengthen¬ 
ing days the beauty ol the Tulip continues 
fo increase till it reaches, as it were, a fitting 
finale in the grace and beauty of form which 
characterise these May-flowering sorts. 
Happily, too, while at any season of the 
year they would possess an interest of their 
own in the garden, these May-flowering 
Tulips come into conflict with nothing else. 
Rather do they occupy what might otherwise 
have proved a great gulf in the floral chain 
of the year, providing pictures of colour 
unequalled by any that have gone before—a 
feast, indeed, for the eye and the mind. ?<ot 
that all the value of these latest-flowering 
members of a great race is vested in colour 
and iornt alone. Rather do we find much to 
admire in a refinement now bordering on per¬ 
fection, or, anon, unique, or with that 
imposing grandeur which is jointly the out¬ 
come of great stature and ample glaucous 
leafage in conjunction with giant or grace¬ 
fully inclined flowers, elegantly poised on 
lofty stems. 

These, then, are among the primary dis¬ 
tinctions of the May-flowering Tulip, and 
these, too, are some of the points of beauty 
or merit in which they completely eclipse 
all others that have gone before. To such 
merits as these the attributes of cheapness 
and simple cultural requirements are worth 
adding, if only to still further extend a 
popularity which is so well deserved. 

The illustration of the “ Cottage ” Tulip 
Inglescombe Yellow on page 545 is so 
good and conveys such an excellent idea of 
its worth that further comment is almost 
unnecessary. In the living examples :he 
greatest beauty of the yellow-flowered class is 
typified—indeed, by many it is regarded as 
the best of that colour. Other delightful 
yellows are Gesneriana lutea, Ellen IVillmott, 
Tnglescombe Yellow—the Inglescombe Tulips 
in all shades are of the highest excellenc;— 
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Leghorn Bonnet, Mrs. Moon (both exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful), Orion (valuable because of 
its earliness), Parisian Yellow (very late), 
Primrose Gem and Primrose Beauty (of 
exquisite form and cone-like outline when 
closed. These are all “ Cottage ” Tulips and 
yellow-flowered, and to those desirous of 
growing more than one variety the list now 
given may prove of service. 

-It is a mistake to plant the May¬ 
flowering Tulips in ordinary flower-beds, 
where they have to be lifted directly they 
have passed out of flower to provide room for 
the summer occupants. They are not only 
not seen under the best conditions when used 
in this way, but, what is worse, the bulbs 
generally are of little value the following 
year, owing to having been disturbed before 
growth was properly completed and the bulbs 
matured. A permanent position should 
always be selected for them, as the bulb 
garden proper, or, established in the her¬ 
baceous borders, and when massed in fairly 
large clumps they are unsurpassed during 
May for brilliancy of colour or for cutting. 

In planting a collection of these it is best 
to prepare the ground thoroughly first, as it 
is not desirable to disturb the bulbs after¬ 
wards. In selecting the different sites it 
should be remembered that many of the 
varieties send up flower-stems nearly a yard 
high; therefore, when planting in the mixed 
borders they should not be placed too near 
the front. It is always advisable to have the 
different varieties distinctly labelled, and to 
properly mark the exact spot where the bulbs 
are situated it is a good plan to drive in a 
strong stake that will stand out of the ground 
a few inches, and which is stout enough to 
last for several years. Having marked the 
position in this way, from a dozen to thirty 
bulbs may be planted round each stake, 
allowing, say, 4 inches space between each. 
Clumps formed in this way are easily 
supported to one neat stick before the tail 
flower-stems are fully developed to prevent 
them being twisted about by wind, which is 
not convenient to accomplish when each plant 
is separated some distance from its neighbour, 
while, being massed, they present a more 
pleasing feature. 

Another point in connection with these 
Tulips is that they flower freely in the open 
during May and early June, when it is yet 
too soon to expect much variety from the open 
borders, and, moreover, as they travel well 
and last a considerable time in a cut state, 
a good collection would prove a boon to most 
gardeners who have to supply their employers 
w'ith flowers at that season miles awav from 
their country residences. T. 


Cytisus scoparius plenus. 

This Broom is exceedingly bright in July 
and for a little time afterwards, but it is 
not often seen in gardens, although so neat 
as to be adapted for the border as well as 
for the rock garden. It looks best on rock- 
work, however, as it is rather pendent in 
its growth. The flowers are double, but have 
no appearance of clumsiness. I was pleased 
lately to see a good many plants of this Broom 
in a well-known Renfrewshire garden. 

_ Ess. 


Tiger Flowers (Tigridias). 

It is seldom nowadays that one comes across 
a bed of Tigridias, and it was a pleasure to 
recently find such in the garden of Mr. John 
A. Holms at Formakin the other day. It 
may seem passing strange lor a hardy plants- 
man to take pleasure in these tender'subjects, 
but the fact is that we have nothing to ap¬ 
proach the brilliancy of these Tiger Flowers 
when in full sun and showing their gorgeous 
colours to advantage. They certainly need to 
be used with judgment," and look much 


prettier when toned down by surrounding 
greenery. They must, of course, be lifted in 
autumn and kept out of the reach of frost 
until spring, dry sand being a good medium 
for their preservation when at rest. 

S. Ar.vott. 


Cassia carrymbosa in the open. 

Having some years ago seen this shrub doing 
well in the late Air. Messell’s garden at 
Nymans, Handcross, Sussex, where it used to 
flower very freely against a wall in the open 
air, it was with pleasure I came across a well 
flowered bush of it in this neighbourhood 


(East Grinstead) a few days ago under similar 
conditions. It is a native of tropical South 
America, and there are many gardens in the 
south-western counties where it could he 
successfully grown. A warm, sunny wall 
w here its roots may be covered over in winter 
is the most suitable position, for although the 
stout grow ths usually die to the ground each 
year, others take their place annually ; it is 
from these the beautiful clusters of distinct 
yellow flowers are borne. In the above we 
have a pleasing and distinct shrub which is 
interesting from July onwards, when flower¬ 
ing shrubs are by no means plentiful. It may 
be increased from cuttings of partly ripened 
wood inserted in sandy soil and placed in heat 
in spring. E. M, 


Narcissus triandrus var. calathinus. 

The time is drawing near when intending 
planters of dwarf growing Daffodils should 
look out for fresh supplies of these tiny bulbs 
to place in their rock gardens, or the 
approaches to the rock garden, preferably in 
turf or among dwarf, carpeting plant*, 
which will prevent these dainty spring har¬ 
bingers from being splashed with mud during 
heavy spring rains. Of the various forms of 
Angel's Tears, the variety N. t. calathinus, a 
native of the Isle of Glenans and Brittany, is 
the daintiest. Grown in pans of sandy soil 
with perfect drainage, they make a delightful 
ornament for the Alpine house, and nothing 
can be prettier than groups of Angel’s Tears 
in the rock garden or pushing through the 
turf, where, if happy, self-sown seedlings will 
soon appear, and the colony will spread 
naturally. The foliage after flowering soon 
dies away. W. E. Th. I. 


Work of the week. 

The clearing out of all dead wood from 
among Azaleas has received attention, it being 
more easy to distinguish this whilst the 
shrubs are in leaf, and as many of these had 
previously been growing close together, there 
was a superabundance of dead wood, caused, 
partly through the growths having been 
obscured from light and sunshine. Strag¬ 
gling plants have been pruned into shape, 
and several very large specimens which were 
obstructing the view of an interesting pergola 
have been pruned down to a few feet from the 
ground. The Azalea garden here is a very 


large one, the whole collection being in one 
large plantation. As all were lifted and 
transplanted during the past winter, the 
prolonged drought caused a little anxiety, 
but only a very small minority has shown 
symptoms of distress, and these if pruned 
hard back will now recover. Large batches 
of Sweet Williams, having passed out of 
flower, are being removed, and the plots well 
broken up for future use. Every effort is 
made to show the August-flowering Heaths 
to the best advantage. Plantations of Cal 
listephus (single Asters) are growing fast 
since the welcome showers of the past week, 
and are now opening their first blooms. The 
seeds were simply scattered broadcast and the 
plants look healthier than when planted out 
of boxes. 

Borders of mixed flowers are gone over 
frequently for the removal of decaying blooms 
and Rambler Roses grow so fast that the 
strong young growths must constantly he 
trained to their supports, otherwise these get 
broken by the wind. All young growth—not 
required for extension of Wisterias—is cut 
away at 4 buds or 5 buds from the base. 
All grass, whether cut by the scythe or ma¬ 
chine. is placed between trees and shrubs 
as a mulch. Myosotis palustris var. semper- 
florens. which had been used as a carpeting 
plant to beds of China Roses, has been lifted 
and replanted around the fringe of a small 
island in the lake. Sweet Peas are going 
over before their usual time. The White 
Willow Herb is very pretty at the present 
time. Following the recent downpour of 
rain opportunity was taken to give all gravel 
paths and drives a good rolling, for many 
of these had become very loose and rough 
during the dry weather, E. AT. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Onions. 

Preparations will now be made for sowing 
Onions to stand over the winter and afford 
bulbs in May and June. This is an important 
crop, as it will furnish a supply at a time 
when Onions are scarce. The ground in which 
the seeds are sown should not contain much 
manure, as the plants will withstand the 
winter better than if grown in rich land. 
Prepare the soil in the same manner as for 
spring Onions, but the drills may be made 
a little deeper. As the largest and mildest- 
flavoured Onions are produced from seeds 
sown in the autumn and transplanted to rich 
soil in the spring, ground for the crop should 
be prepared by trenching in the winter. The 
work should be accomplished as early as 
possible, so that the soil may be exposed to 
the winter weather for a long time. When 
the season arrives for transplanting the seed¬ 
lings the surface of the bed should be broken 
up carefully and the plants set out in rows 
at 18 inches apart, allowing 9 inches between 
the plants in the rows. Giant Lemon Rocca, 
Ailsa Craig and Long Keeper are good 
varieties for the purpose. 


Vegetable garden. 

Sown-out Onions will not now make much 
more growth, so it may be advisable to pull 
the bulbs and lay them out to dry off. Break 
over the necks of those bulbs which were 
raised under glass and store the autumn-sown 
bulbs as soon as they are sufficiently dry. 
Make further sowings of Cabbages to stand 
the winter, and if the practice of sowing 
Cauliflower seeds in the open is yet followed, 
now iH the time to get them out. Turnips, 
Spinach, Beet, and Parsley can also be sown. 
Dwarf Savoys may yet be planted; these are, 
I think, ■preferable to Coleworts. Earth up 
Celery as becomes necessary, and commence 
the lifting of maincrop Potatoes. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


The Artichoke. 

In this year of scarcity it is as well to know 
that there is a vegetable which is almost 
indifferent to droughts or frosts or floods; 
one which can always be relied upon, and 
whicli is better known and more generally 
grown now than it was in the years before 
the \yar. I refer to Helianthus tuberosus, 
more generally known as the Jerusalem 
Artichoke. As a cropper it is prodigious, and 
the one great thing urged against it is its 
irregular shape, a fault which I believe will 
gradually be removed by selection ; and were 
it as regular in shape as the Potato or the 
Turnip, its popularity would almost rival 
theirs. To those who partake of it for the 
first time it may prove to be a vegetable for 
which a taste must be acquired, but a little 
perseverance with it will indubitably add 
one more pleasure to the table. Though it 
may be necessary to acquire a tasfe for it 
as a separate dish, there is no question as 
to its general acceptability in soups, and if 
for no other purpose, it should be grown for 
that. No skill is required to grow it to per¬ 
fection, for once in the soil it will carry on 
to the end without other attention than keep¬ 
ing it clean. Neither soil nor position is a 
matter of great moment, for it will grow in 
any soil and in any position, though it does 
best in light, open soil. The ground should 
be well dug and manured as a sine qua non 
to a satisfactory crop, medium-sized tubers 
being planted like Potatoes, 4 inches deep 
and about IS to 18 inches apart, with some 
2 feet between the rows. In the autumn the 
stalks die down, when they should be cut off 


to within a few inches of the soil. About 
November the tubers are fit for use, and will 
continue so till April, and it is a matter of 
convenience whether they are lifted and 
stored for use, or taken straight from the 
garden to the kitchen. I prefer the latter, 
except that when hard weather is expected 
it is well to store a few in case the soil 
should be frozen too hard for digging 
them. I strongly commend this vegetable, 
even though it may prove a trial of patience 
to the housewife in cleaning the tubers. 

F. J. F. 


Planting green vegetables in dry 
weather. 

In some cases growers have been wise and 
having a command of water planted Cabbages, 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts a month ago, and 
the plants are coming on if they do not make 
much top growth. Aided with an occasional 
watering they will become established and 
be furnished with an abundance of fibrous 
roots. I asked persons who were waiting 
for rain how they will feel next autumn and 
winter if they have to pay sixpence each for 
Cabbages. One person started planting the 
next day, and will be pleased when green 
vegetables are needed. As a man said: 

“ This weather will be felt when there is 
nothing to put in the pot.” I am afraid that 
allotment-holders cannot do much as they have 
no command of water, but they could do 
something. On the principle “ that half a 
loaf is better than no bread,” they could with 
a little management plant and ensure good 
results. On Bank Holiday one of my tenants 
borrowed a barrel, which having been filled 
with water he wheeled to his allotment and 
planted and well-watered in several hundred 
Cabbages. That man will have plenty of 
winter greens when his neighbours who are 
saying that it is of no use planting until we 
get rain will have none at nil. Later on they 
will bewail their hard fate; the man who 
has overcome obstacles will have something to 
eat, while those who are waiting for Provi¬ 
dence to help them will have nothing. Allot¬ 
ment-holders do not live miles from their 
plots, and if they were to carry one good-sized 
bucket of water there every evening they could 
in the course of a week plant more than a 
hundred plants in a way that would ensure 
their prosperity. The mistake that many 
make is in relying on regular watering after 
planting. I have heard men say that 
watering is of little use in very dry weather 
as the moisture is gone almost as soon as 
it is put in the soil, and in a time like the 
present there is much truth in what they say. 
The heat of the surrounding dry soil takes out 
the moisture, unless means are adopted to 
check evaporation. Everything that is planted 
in a dry time should be “ puddled in,” that is 
each plant should be trodden in hard so that 
a basin is formed round it. This being filled 
with water and allowed to soak in ensures 
the necessary amount of moisture for a start, 
and the dry earth being drawn over acts as a 
mulch and hinders evaporation. Those who 
have never tried this way of planting in dry 
weather should do so, and they will find it 
much more satisfactory than planting in the 
ordinary way and relying on after-watering, 
which if intermittent draws the roots to the 
surface, the very thing to be avoided. Pro¬ 
fessional and experienced amateur gardeners 
are, of course, well acquainted with these 
details, but recruits are constantly joining the 
great and ever-increasing army of gardeners 
and they are more or less inexperienced. It 
is for them I aVn writing and not for those 
who have been cultivating the fruits of the 


earth for some years. Extraordinary seasons 
call for exceptional measures. I began sow¬ 
ing Cabbage seeds in the middle of July and 
the ground was dry to a depth of nearly a 
foot; it was like sow ing on a dust heap. In 
spite of this drawback I have now—August 3rd 
—about twenty thousand nice healthy young 
plants which are showing the rough leal. 
The seed came up in five days. I am told 
that July-sown Cabbage plants will be scarce. 
If so my luck may be in. J. Cobnhill. 

Byfleet, Surrey. 

Tomatoes for winter. 

Where Tomatoes are wanted for salads or 
for using uncooked throughout the year, the 
preparation of young plants for fruiting 
during early winter must now be taken in 
hand, as it will not do to depend on late 
fruits which are picked from the outdoor 
plants while still unripe and coloured up 
under glass after being picked, as such fruits, 
though valuable for cooking, are generally 
of poor flavour. Plants raised from seed 
sown now will be the most useful, as there is 
still time to get a nice set of fruit before 
the days get short and the sun loses much of 
its power. Such plants are well suited for 
growing in narrow pits where there is not 
much room for great length of stem. The 
production of winter Tomatoes sometimes 
gives considerable trouble, especially in 
places where fogs are prevalent or where the 
houses are badly-ventilated, low-pitched 
structures deficient of light. In 6uch places 
the only chance of success is to get the plants 
established in their fruiting pots or boxes, 
and the fruit set early, governing the season 
of ripening by judicious management of the 
heating arrangements, always remembering 
that Tomatoes will resent any undue forcing 
in winter. Seed, if sown in the usual way 
—i.e,, thinly in pots or pans, and stood in 
a little gentle heat—will soon germinate. 
The seedlings should be potted off into 3-inch 
pots, from which they will require one shift 
before being finally potted into the fruiting 
size—9 inches—or planted in narrow boxes. 
Grow on from the first in full sun, standing 
the pots thinly on coal-ashes. Give the final 
shift when the first bunch of flowers shows, 
as if left later than this the plants do not 
get re-established before the blossoms open, 
and these will then drop off instead of set¬ 
ting. Rich soil should never be used. Give 
a liberal quantity of mortar rubble at the 
final shift, this keeping the soil sweet and 
the plants healthy. 

Plants may also be raised from cuttings 
struck early this month and treated after¬ 
wards as recommended for seedlings, but 
seedlings are quite as free-fruiting, swelling 
their fruits more kindly and being less 
troublesome throughout. 


Home-gathered seeds. 

It is more than likely that there will be a 
shortage of vegetable seeds another year, 
owing to the failure of many stocks, and those 
concerned about their supplies will be well 
advised to send off their orders as soon as 
they receive price lists. I know gardeners, 
anticipating such a shortage, have already 
lodged a request with the firm they trade 
with to be placed on their early list without 
waiting for catalogues. They know their 
favourite vegetables, and do not wish to have 
any disappointment another year. That 
reminds me of people, whose Peas dried up 
prematurely in the drought, who have 
gathered the seed with a view to sowing next 
year. There is a temptation to do so,.it is 
admitted, but it should not be forgotten that 
many Peas only partially developed this year, 
and the wisdom of using such for seed is 
doubted. In the long run, I think it the 
more economical as well as the most satis¬ 
factory plan to send away for seeds. 

WOODBASTWICK. 
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Herbaceous 

/ 

The month of September reminds the grower 
oi Calceolarias that sowing time is at hand, 
and that if the best results are to follow, sow¬ 
ing should be done about the middle of the 
month. Some very good growers, I know, 
sow in the end of July, but consider¬ 
able experience justifies me in preferring 
the later date. Sown then, the plants are not 
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Calceolarias. 

ful of seedlings may be destroyed in the 
course of a single night. 

Peicking on should be done as soon as the 
young plants can be handled. They are 
easily bruised, so that handling ought to be 
carefully done. The seedlings can be placed 
in boxes, allowing 3 inches each way between 
them. Water them home, and shade at all 
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avoid too much heat, and water rather 
sparingly. So treated, an excellent display 
of Calceolarias may be expected with 
confidence—a display which will flndure for 
some weeks, and which will certainly 
attract considerable attention. 

A Scottish Gaudeneip 


Seed should now be sown thinly in pans 
and raised in a cool place where the sur¬ 
roundings can be readily kept in a moist 
state. As the seed is very fine, it needs to be 
but lightly covered. Until germination takes 
place darken the sheets of glass with which 


INDOOR PLANTS. 



Tulips in a Dutch nursery. From a photograph sent by Mr. R. A. Van der Schoot, Hillegom, Holland. 


unduly large when they must be housed for 
the winter, and there is less chance of a 
percentage of them running prematurely to 
flower. When that occurs such plants may 
speedily be discarded, for, although the 
flowering spike may be pinched out, the plant 
is never after satisfactory. 

From the time the seed is sown and right 
through the life of the plants coolness is the 
keynote of success with Calceolarias. Any 
pampering with heat, save such as may be 
absolutely necessary in frosty weather, is the 
certain forerunner of aphis, the chief and 
deadly enemy of this showy plant. 

Seeds ought to be sown in pans, and as they 
are very minute they should not be covered 
too deeply. As a matter of fact, it is pre¬ 
ferable to make the surface of the soil quite 
smooth and to scatter the seeds thinly upon 
it. pressing them lightly in without covering. 
Water carefully through a fine rose, cover 
with a sheet of glass—placing a square of 
brown paper over this—and place in a cool 
pit. Inspect the pans regularly until 
germination is observed—this usually takes 
place, under suitable conditions, in a fort¬ 
night or thereby—and then remove glass and 
shading, exposing the tiny seedlings to the 
light by degrees. At this stage close vigilance 
is needful in respect of slugs, for these 
voracious pests appear to be irresistibly 
drawn to Calceolarias, and a promising pan¬ 


times from the summer sun. When the plants 
begin to touch each other it is time to transfer 
them into 3-inch pots. At this stage the soil 
ought to be rather porous, a good dash of 
river sand being allowed to a compost of good 
loam and leaf-mould. Continue the cool 
treatment, but shading should not now be 
overdone. Above all, careful watering is 
necessary, any excess in this respect quickly- 
damping the plants at the collar. When 
these pots are nicely full of roots, repot the 
plants into 5-inch pots, using a slightly 
rougher and less porous compost. This ought 
to carry the plants on until spring. During 
the winter a shelf in a cool greenhouse is the 
most suitable place for them. 

About the end of February the final potting 
may be undertaken. Pots 7 inches or 8 inches 
in diameter are sufficiently large. When 
March is some way advanced the plants can 
once more be relegated to cool pits, carefully 
matting these at night. A degree or two of 
frost does no harm to Calceolarias, but at the 
same time it is better to avoid any risk. 
When the roots are observed round the edges 
of the pots a weak stimulant can be given, and 
for this purpose soot-water is unequalled. 
Stake carefully as the flower spikes appear, 
bamboo tips being the most suitable for this 
purpose. Then remove the plants to green¬ 
house or conservatory as soon as the blooms 
begin to open. Keep them free from aphiE, 


the pans should be covered with moss or 
paper. A. W. 


Under glass. 

The dull weather consequent upon the rain 
has relieved the work of watering to a con¬ 
siderable extent. It is advisable now to re¬ 
arrange plant houses with a view to discard¬ 
ing plants which are past their prime and 
of introducing fresh stuff. Frequent re¬ 
arranging not only gives tone to the house, 
but it is good for the majority of plants to 
be moved from time to time. Bulb catalogues 
begin to come to hand. It is good policy to 
order early. To vary the old saying, “ First 
come, best served,” in so far that the early 
orders usually are filled with the best bulbs. 


Poinsettias (Euphorbia 
pulcherrima). 

Established plants should be exposed fully 
to the sunshine. Place the plants in a cool 
pit or frame, and admit air freely to harden 
the shoots. Watering must be done with 
extreme care, and the plants syringed daily. 
Afford weak stimulants when the pots are 
filled with roots. Repot late-rooted plants 
into 5-inch pots, and grow them in a closed 
frame until re-established. 


Google 
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Thunia Marshalliana. 

Taken altogether, this may be described as 
the most useful of the Thunias and a capital 
garden Orchid. Where a good stock is grown 
the display may be kept up for a couple of 
months at least, due care having been taken 
to grow them in various temperatures with 
this end in view. The flowers are produced 
on drooping scapes from the apices of the 
steins before they come to maturity, and are 
pure white on the sepals and petals, with a 
golden yellow-fringed lip veined with orange- 
red. 

The culture of this Orchid is very easy, 
provided enough heat is at command. The 
stems may either be potted separately or three 
or four in a pot. the former plan being, on 
the whole, the better, as it ensures simul¬ 
taneous flowering ; whereas if grown several 
in a pot, one may lie in flower before the rest. 
It is easy to group several pots together, by 
this means making a fine show. The stems 
at potting time will be quite leafless and the 
roots quite dead. These should be mostly 
cut away, only a few of them being left to 
steady the stems, which should be placed 
with their base just resting on the compost 
when finished. The compost may consist of 
equal parts of peat, loam-fibre, and Sphag¬ 
num Moss, the last being as fresh as possible 
and chopped up rather finely. To this add a 
sufficient quantity of finely-broken crocks to 
keep the whole mass rough and open, but add 
no sand, as in this rougn kind of compost it 
soon gets swilled down among the drainage, 
choking it up and preventing its free action. 
Single pots may be of the 5-inch size, and a 
couple of inches should be allowed for 
drainage. As soon as the plants are potted 
up they should be placed in the warmest house 
at command and given a light, sunny posi¬ 
tion. Frequent syringing is of advantage, as 
it will cause the buds at the base to break 
more freely, but only very little water must 
be given at the roots until they are getting 
well out into the compost. When they reach 
the sides of the pots a full supply will be 
needed, for the growth is rapid and the plants 
gross feeders. A little manure water made 
from well-diluted cow-manure and soot is 
helpful after the pots are full of roots and 
until the flower-spikes peep out of the top 
of the stem, when it should be discontinued. 
The atmosphere must be kept very moist and 
plenty of sunlight allowed until the flowers 
appear ; while they are in bloom a shady posi¬ 
tion and drier atmosphere help to conserve 
the flowers. When these are over the foliage 
soon commences to decay and fall off, when 
the water supply must gradually be reduced, 
until in winter none is required. From 
November until they again begin to grow they 
may, in fact, be turned out of the pots and 
hung up in bundles in any out-of-the-way 
corner of the house. It is very important, 
however, that they are kept warm and dry, 
the temperature never dropping at this time 
below about 55 degs. T. Marshalliana is a 
native of Moulmein, and was introduced 
about 1842. 


Promenaea. 

At one time the Promemeas were included 
with Zvgopetalum, but they are quite distinct 
and should certainly be kept apart. The 
genus Zygopetalum appears to have been the 
dumping-ground for all those genera which 
puzzled many botanists, and who therefore 
could not decide their proper place. There 
are three Promemeas in cultivation, viz., P. 
stapelioides, P. xanthina, and P. Rollisoni, 
which is probably a hybrid between the two 
former species. 


P. stafelioidls was discovered about 1820, 
but it was eventually introduced by Gardner, 
who found it growing on the Organ Moun¬ 
tains, near Rio de Janeiro. The plant is 
dwarf and the scapes sub-pendulous, bearing 
one or two flowers which are each about 
2 inches across. The sepals and petals are 
greenish-yellow, spotted and barred with dark 
purple, while the three-lobed lip is more or 
less dark purple. The flowers somewhat 
resemble those of a Stapelia, hence the specific 
name. 

P. xanthina. —This plant is often known 
under the name of P. citrina, and as such 
was exhibited a few weeks ago. It was sent 
home by Gardner from the Organ Mountains 
in 1837, and it has proved a very free-flower¬ 
ing plant and of easy culture. It is a worthy 
companion to the above, the flowers being a 
bright citron-yellow with a few red spots on 
the lip. 

P. Rollisoni. —The sepals and petals of 
this reputed natural hybrid are pale yellow, 
the lip whitish, spotted with crimson. It is 
also a native of Brazil. The trio produce 
their flowers during the summer and autumn. 

Culture. —As a rule the Promeneeas are 
easy to grow, and do not require any great 
heat; in fact, during the summer they can 
be placed in the cool house with the Odonto- 
glossums, but for the greater part of the year 
a few degrees more warmth will be bene¬ 
ficial. They should be suspended from the 
roof, then they are nqt likely to be over¬ 
looked or too heavily shaded. Frequent 
disturbance of the roots is not desirable, but 
when this becomes a necessity it should lie 
carried out when new growth begins. Small, 
shallow pans w ithout side holes, and to which 
wire handles are attached, should be chosen. 
Do not overpot, and make the soil fairly firm. 
The rooting medium consists of peat, 
Osmunda fibre, and chopped Sphagnum 
in equal parts, the whole cut up rather fine 
and thoroughly mixed a few days before it is 
needed. During active growth the roots 
should be well supplied with moisture, and 
when the weather is hot a light spray over¬ 
head may be given. When at rest, a less 
quantity will suffice to keep the plants 
healthy, but they must not be dried off, or 
the small pseudo-bulbs will shrivel. 

T. W. B. 


Vanda Roxburghi. 

Among the useful and showy Orchids at 
the recent Holland House Show was the 
pretty V. Roxburghi, upon which the genus 
Vanda was founded. It is fairly common in 
Bengal and the Bombay district, where it i» 
often found growing upon the Mango. It 
first flowered in the collection of Sir Joseph 
Banks in the autumn of 1819. The stems are 
each from 12 inches to 20 inches high, and 
the leaves 5 inches to 7 inches in length. 
The racemes often have ten or twelve fragrant 
flowers each about 2 inches across, and pale 
green marked with brown, while the lip is 
violet-purple. This Vanda does not require 
such a high temperature as some other mem¬ 
bers of the genus, and as a rule it will succeed 
at the cooler end of the Cattleya house. 
Vandas often lose their lower leaves and 
become what is known as leggy, but where 
this is objected to the plants can be 
thoroughly overhauled whenever new roots 
appear immediately below the bottom leaves. 
All the old soil is removed and the stem 
severed near the' fresh roots, which will 
enable the grower to arrange the foliage on 
a level with the rim of the pot. Plenty of 
drainage is essential, but when repotting, the 
base of the stem may rest at the bottom of 


the receptacle if necessary, broken potsherds 
and charcoal being arranged around the stem 
to within a couple of inches of the top of the 
pot; the remaining apace is filled up with a 
mixture of peat and Sphagnum Moss. After 
having been disturbed, shade the plants from 
the direct rays of the sun and keep the sur¬ 
roundings moist. Plenty of water is necessary 
during the growing season, but with the 
approach of winter, and when the roots form 
a scale over their tips, the amount of moisture 
at the base should be lessened, allhough 
sufficient must be given to keep the foliage 
in a plump and healthy condition. B. 


Disa Luna. 

Disas as a group are not very amenable to 
cultivation, but the above is an exception to 
the rule, and will succeed at the coolest end 
of the Odontoglossum house. D. Luna is a 
hybrid between D. Veitchii and D. racemosa, 
and the size of the flowers exceeds that of the 
latter parent. The spikes are each from 
1 foot to 3 feet high, and bear several large, 
bright, rose-purple blooms during the 
summer. Soon after the scapes are removed 
the plants are repotted if needed, large speci¬ 
mens being broken up and divided, and others 
moved into pots two sizes larger. I have 
grown this Disa and increased the stock eacli 
year by division about September, and this 
month is undoubtedly the best time for re¬ 
potting, in spite of advice often given to the 
contrary. The pots should be provided with 
plenty of drainage, and the rooting medium 
should consist of good fibrous loam with all 
the fine dust removed, and peat, the whole 
being surfaced with clean, live Sphagnum 
Moss. Small plants are potted on without 
any root disturbance, but large specimens 
that have become more or less lifeless in the 
centre must be divided into small pieces and 
then potted off separately, or if large plants 
are needed, several portions are arranged 
together. Thrips are the greatest enemy to 
Disas, and this pest must be eradicated or 
the plants will deteriorate. Fumigation is 
not advised—the foliage is often burnt—so 
they should be dipped in a solution of some 
insecticide and the plants laid on their sides 
until the mixture has drained away. B. 


Angraecum scottianum. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society a specimen of this charming 
Angraecum was shown by Mr. H. T. Pitt, of 
Stamford Hill, who has a fine collection of 
choice and rare Orchids. It was firft im¬ 
ported from the Comoro Islands in 1878, and 
flowered in the following year in the collec¬ 
tion of Mr. R. Scott, Walthamstow. It is 
dwarf in habit with terete foliage, anci pure 
white flowers, the lip large and handsome. 
It is a desirable plant, and can be grown 
suspended from the rafters of the warm house 
Teak wood baskets or shallow pans with wire 
handles attached are the best receptacles, and 
they should be filled to half their depth with 
drainage. Frequent or annual disturbance of 
the roots is not necessary, but it is e&ential 
that, the surface Sphagnum Moss be kept in 
a sweet and wholesome condition; so ?hould 
this die or become sour it must be removed 
and replaced with clean, fresh material, 
irrespective of season. Each spring the 
plants will need looking over, and ever if no 
repotting is needed a portion of the oil com¬ 
post must be removed, and then the roots are 
top-dressed with fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss. All plants suspended from the roof 
need frequent or daily examination in regard 
to watering to prevent them becoming p irehed 
at the base. Less water is required luring 
the winter, but enough must lie gi en to 
maintain the foliage in a plump and rigid 
condition. B. 
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Edgings to borders. 

The beauty and interest of a garden are 
greatly enhanced where the beds and borders 
are marked not by tiles or stone but by 
edgings of living plants. Not only are such 
edgings infinitely preferable from an artistic 
point of view, but when established they save 
a lot of labour in weeding and do much to 
help to keep the gravel paths clean, for weeds 
on paths to a large extent come from seeds 
oi weeds springing up close to the edge of the 
borders. There are a few plants which are 
>n general use for edgings, such as the 

Common Thrift, which is an excellent 
weed-killer, making a close and evergreen 
bordering and lasting in good condition for 
several years before it wants renewing, pro¬ 
vided the soil is suitable lor it and not too 
heavy. The 

Common London Pride (Saxifraga um- 
brosa) is often used for the same purpose, 
and other Saxifrages, particularly of the 
mossy section, can be used if the border is a 
cool one. They look well all the year round, 
though in dry weather they are liable to be 
pulled to pieces by sparrows and other birds, 
which sometimes do a tremendous lot of 
damage in a short time—whether out of pure 
mischief or in a hunt for slugs and worms 1 
do not know, probably the latter. S. trifur- 
cata is probably about the most suitable of 
the mossy Saxifrages for an edging, being one 
of the least fastidious. If the border is a 
slightly raised one and some broken stone and 
a little lime can be incorporated with the soil 
along the edge, a very pretty edging can be 
made with 

Diiyas octopetala, one of the neatest and 
surely one of the most charming of carpeting 
plants, and rarely during the summer with¬ 
out a few of it* lovely flowers like miniature 
Water Lilies. I find it one of the most 
accommodating plants for an edging, and 
long-lasting, too, a little topdressing of leafy 
soil worked in occasionally being all that is 
necessary to keep it in health. Though not 
so fast growing as many, it is easily struck 
from cuttings, and these, if planted some¬ 
what closely together, soon make a good 
border. Some of the dwarf 

D IAN thus are very good for this purpose. 
They are close-growing and evergreen, though 
not so long-lasting as some edging plants. 
D. coesius, D. integer, and D. monspessulanus 
are all excellent for their close habit of growth 
and floriferousness, as well as for their ease 
of culture, and, given a little attention, will 
last in good order for years. The flower heads 
should be sheared off immediately flowering is 
over, which does much to keep them in health. 
Though not so dwarf as some bordering 
plants. 

Dicentra Formosa looks very well as an 
edging to a shady border during the summer, 
and remains in bloom for three or four 
months, the combination of the delicate green 
foliage with the numerous crimson flowers 
being charming. The drawback to this plant 
is that it is past its best by the middle of 
August (or earlier if the season is dry), and 
as it dies down for the winter, it leaves the 
ground bare for a long time. Yet it is so 
beautiful that I like to have it for some part 
of the bordering. 

Catmint (Nepeta Mussini) is well known 
and often used, and is capable of fine effects, 
though rather a spreading subject. It needs 
to be sheared over as soon as it goes out of 
bloom to keep it tidy. The same remarks 
apply to the 

Common Madwokt (Alyssum saxatile). 
which makes quite a good edging plant, ever¬ 
green, and easy to keep compact by judicious 
shearing. In a dry soil this will make a good 
edging for years. So will the common 

Iberis —the variety “ Little Gem ” being 
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the most compact and suitable for this 
purpose. Any of the dwarfer 

Ericas are ideal subjects for edgings, and 
will do quite well even in town gardens if 
their simple soil requirements are studied. 
Plenty of sandy leaf-mould worked in with 
the soil, an absence of lime, and a cool posi¬ 
tion will suit them, and few edgings look 
better. E. cinerea in its various forms is one 
tof the best for the purpose, and E. carnea 
'is also very good ; the ordinary Ling also is 
'suitable if it is sheared over every year after 


flowering to keep it from getting leggy. Some 
of the 

HeOcheras are good subjects for edgings, 
and look very pretty when in bloom, and quite 
compact and neat at other times. Dwarf 
sorts should be chosen, and few look better 
than H. sanguinea, though it must be used 
with care on account of its brilliant colour. 

Tiarella cordifolia is good for a cool and 
semi-shady border. It sometimes happens 
that a bed is so much raised above the level 
of the path that the border becomes almost a 
bank, and where this is the case very pleasing 
results can be obtained with a low, retaining 
wall with silvery Saxifrages planted in the 
crevices. As these increase fairly rapidly, a 
very pretty effect is soon created, and if no 
other material is available, even old bricks 
look well after the wall has been planted for 
a short time. I have in mind one such low 
wall only about four bricks high, which looked 
lovely planted with these Rock foils. S. 
Alberti is one of the most suitable for this 
purpose, both rosettes and inflorescences being 
very handsome. S. lingulata also looks well, 
and many of the smaller Aizoons. Such 
an edging lasts in good condition for many 
years. 

Early autumn is a very good time for 
getting such edgings planted, as they will 
then have plenty of time to get, established 
before the winter. N. L. 


Acantholimon vcnustum. 

The Acantholimons are a delightful group 
of plants for the rock garden, the variety we 
figure to-day being one of the best. This 
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handsome Prickly Thrift forms thick, 
cushion-like tufts which are slightly glaucous, 
and in July the blooms appear. The spikes 
of bloom are arching, each from 8 inches to 
12 inches in length, while the bright rose- 
coloured flowers are further enhanced by the 
rich cinnamon-coloured calyx. It is a native 
of the Cilician Mountains, where it grows 
at an altitude of from 4,000 to 7,000 feet. 
Firm planting is essential, and a sunny, well- 
drained position should always be chosen for 
it. To increase it, cuttings may be put in 
during the present month, but so far I have 
not been very successful with these. Layer¬ 
ing may be practised with fair hopes of 


success, provided the plant is vigorous enough 
to push out a few side-growths suitable for 
the purpose. Another way is to work some 
light, sandy soil into the tufts in early 
autumn. A few of the growths must be 
slightly severed at the base before adding the 
soil. If thiB is done there is a better chance 
of securing rooted pieces in the spring. 

A. G. 


Cyclamen Coum. 

Bulbs for outside planting for a spring dis¬ 
play may be divided into three classes:—(1) 
Those that need to be lifted after flowering 
the first season, as in the case of Hyacinths; 
(2) those that are better for lifting at least 
every two years, like Narcissi and Tulips; 
and (3) others that may remain undisturbed 
and increase with the years, of which 
Crocuses, Scillas, Snowdrops, Anemones may 
be cited as examples. Also in this last class 
may be added a far too little grown bulb, 
Cyclamen Coum, a spring treasure often 
blooming contemporarily with Snowdrops, 
particularly if it is planted in a sheltered 
place in the garden. Its very rich crimson 
flowers, with bright green foliage, revealing 
underneath a ruddy purple, make it a very 
charming tenant for a garden border or some 
cloistered corner of the rock garden, where it 
may be left to itself for years. I sometimes 
ask myself whether those who grow—often at 
a deal of trouble—the beautiful Persian 
forms indoors ever give a thought to this 
hardier variety. It is certainly a gem for 
early spring is Cyclamen Coum, and well 
worth considering. Woodbastwick. 
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The Spring Garden. 

There is an old English flower which exists 
in many varieties, blooms at diflerent sea¬ 
sons, serves a number oi purposes, is useful 
in a hundred ways, is never fully made use 
of, and is perhaps, to a large extent, only 
partially known. I refer to the Wind¬ 
flower, or Anemone. Valiant attempts have 
been made of late years by a few enthusiasts 
to improve and popularise it, especially in 
one of its many forms, and, while skilled 
gardeners, professional and otherwise, have 
availed themselves of its rare beauties, the 
vast majority of gardens know it not. 

I want to put in a word for the Anemone, 
especially while we are considering subjects 
for the spring garden, for it is then that 
many of its best-known forms bloom and offer 
such useful material. For example, most 
country people know the common Wood 
Anemone (A. nemorosa), which comes with 
the Primroses. If it did not come by the 
million and clothe the woods and plantations 



with a deep carpeting of snow, if it refused 
to flower anywhere without careful cultiva¬ 
tion, it would be looked upon as a choice early 
white flower—a gem of the first water. We 
could never in our urban gardens provide for 
it the natural setting of the woodland, which 
gives it one of its greatest charms, but we 
have shrubberies and little waste places where 
its flowers would be just as white, just as 
pretty, and where it could be made to feel 
at home, and, though I am most strongly 
opposed to denuding our countryside of its 
native flowers, there need be no compunction 
in transplanting the Wood Anemone from 
sylvan and rural surroundings to the-urban 
garden, because there are millions of them 
“ born to flower and blush unseen, and waste 
their fragrance on the desert air.” 

The story of the Anemone is worth the tell¬ 
ing, and, while I cannot tell it here and 
now, I shall take some more fitting occasion 
of doing so, but just now I am only in search 
of subjects for our spring garden which have 
the merit of coming within the reach of our 
highly-taxed pockets in this year of grace. 
There is an enlarged form of the Wood 
Anemone (nemorosa major), also a double 
white form (alba plena) and a counterpart of 
a lovely blue colour (A. apennina), but I think 
that the most popular of all for the early 
spring is a really good strain of the Crown 
Anemone (Fig. 1). The Anemone flowers (de 
I'aen), reaching us from the South of France 
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at a time when our vegetation is yet in a pro¬ 
found slumber, are welcome enough, but they 
are nowise equal to the Crown Anemones, 
which have such a range of colour, are hardy 
as a stone, and can remain undisturbed with 



little attention for years. We shall find 
many uses for these as we proceed. 

Our illustration — Fig. 2—.is another 
pleasing form of the Anemone (Hepatica 
triloba), and may be had in either single or 
double form in rose, white, and blue. It 
does not lend itself to bedding, hut, planted 
in clumps in suitable surroundings, it is very 
attractive. By ‘‘ suitable surroundings ” I 
mean in little odd sheltered corners, against 
old tree-stools, or anything -with an appear¬ 
ance of rusticity; in pockets formed from old 
wood, or in certain parts of the rockery. 
Out in the formal open garden it seems to lose 
some of its attractiveness, because it is in 
itself so modest and unobtrusive. When it is 
so used it is only p ssible to do it justice by 
planting in masses. 

We come now to a plant different in every 
respect from the Anemones, except that its 
flowers are somewhat similar, though smaller. 
Saxifraga Burseriana (Fig. 3) is par excel¬ 
lence a plant for the rockery, but it has other 
uses, and it is as an excellent carpet plant 
for bulb-beds that I am now concerned with 
it. Its tiny foliage, which grows as densely 



Fig. 3.—Saxifraga Burseriana. 


as -Moss, is of a pleasing glaucous-green, and 
from this arise myriads of pure white flowers 
which hold up their snowy chalices to the 
light. A single flower would be incon¬ 
spicuous, and the plant, knowing this, throws 
them up without stint. S. muscoides is of 
similar form, but can offer red flowers 
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(Clibrani and Bathonensis) where that 
colour is necessary, as, for instance, to carpet 
a bed of white Hyacinths or Tulips. These 
Saxifrages can be readily increased by 
dividing them up every year, so that those 
who possess themselves of a few plants to 
start with can soon work up a stock. And 
they are worth the having, for, while they 
give charming effects of themselves, they are 
capable of greatly enhancing the beauty of the 
bulbs growing through them. They clothe 
with pure loveliness the otherwise bare bed, 
against the soil of which in the early spring 
even the Hyacinth looks uncomfortable, and 
when the heavy rains fall and splash with 
mud the hanging bells, destroying all their 
beauty, the Saxifrage is capable of preserving 
them spotless and unstained. 

Cheiranthus Allioni is often known as the 
miniature Wallflower, a name which 
admirably suits it, for the Wallflower, too, 
is a Cheiranthus. In Fig. 4 you will see the 
great resemblance, so far as the bloom is con¬ 
cerned, though there is some difference in the 
habit of the plants. It is, however, necessary 
to emphasise its distinctness. In the first 
place, so far as I know, no W T allflower can 
boast of such a brilliant orange colour, a 
colour glowing with a radiance entirely its 
own. No Wallflower has the same elegant 
growth—the growth of a plant as distinct 
from the growth of a shrub. No Wallflower 
has the same enduring season, for, though the 



Cheiranthus is in bloom with the Wallflower, 
I habitually gather some of its flowers in 
July. Unfortunately, it cannot vie with the 
Wallflower in scent—there the Wallflower 
stands peerless, and is capable of standing 
for that alone, even if it lacked every other 
merit. Like so many other spring flowers, 
the Cheiranthus does itself full justice when 
planted in a mass, no matter how great or 
how small that mass may be. It will grow 
to the height of 1^ feet, though more 
generally it attains only to 1 foot, and the 
greater part of that height is flower-stalk. 
This adapts the flower to purposes of cutting, 
and a vaseful, relieved by greenery, will 
impart brightness to a very dull room. It 
makes a splendid bedder, even as the Wall¬ 
flower ; as clumps in the border it makes the 
early Doronicum look very pale, and in any 
complete scheme of spring gardening it must 
be given quite a prominent place. 

My next, flower needs no illustration, for it 
is the first flower of our childhood’s days, the 
acme of all that was perfect, the brightest and 
the purest of flowers. We knew them as 
Daisies—now we know them as Beilis 
perennis. We have travelled so far that the 
old, old name and the old, old charms have 
alike vanished—the one hidden under an 
outlandish nomenclature, the other com¬ 
pletely eclipsed by those of greater splendour. 
Yet the Daisy, increased in size, changed in 
form, is still to be reckoned with, and can 
afford very genjiine pleasui - e to the less 
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sophisticated. At all events, I cannot 
banish it from my spring garden. Those 
delightful tints which made it a theme of 
wonder and beauty to our infantile vision still 
eudow it, and, though there may be hand¬ 
somer flowers from which we may make our 
choice, there are none that can carry us back 
so completely or so far toward our childhood 
days as this dear old Daisy. The oldest eyes, 
the most satiated and dulled senses, are 
arrested by a goodly ribbon ol rose-tipped 
Daisies, or bv the scarlet, crimson, or white 
varieties, not only because it is the Daisy, 



but because it gives a very pronounced 
effect—one that pleases the eye. 

The Daisy is raised easily from seed, but I 
would far rather maintain the highest 
standard by procuring a few plants of 
several named varieties, like Rob Roy, Alice, 
Diana, and Grandiflora, increasing them 
year after year by division. The seedlings 
come too often semi-double, and are not 
sufficiently pronounced in colour; but those 
who make size the first consideration may sow 
seeds of Monstrosum, both red and white. 

I have touched on only a portion of the 
spring-flowering plants which are essential to 
the spring garden, but I shall introduce 
others later. Next week I will venture to 
deal with a few ideas as to the arrangement 
of the plants. F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

The Strawberry. 

The time has arrived for planting this. 
By planting in September on well-prepared 
ground we may obtain quite a nice crop of 
fruit the following June or July, as 
well as a crop of Lettuces, Onions, Radishes, 



Strawberry plant planted with a dibber, the roots 
crammed in. 

or other dwarf and compact-growing vegetable 
or other desirable and dwarf plant. Ground 
prepared as described on page 451, especially 
if a little half-decayed manure be placed on 
top of the lower spit of soil before the top 
spit be thrown forward, will be an excellent 
preparation for this crop. Any ground re¬ 
cently bastard-trenched—even though not 
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manured—may at once be planted with suit¬ 
able Strawberry plants with successful re¬ 
sults. Persons who have adopted the above- 
mentioned method of preparation of the soil 
for Strawberries have had enormous crops of 
very fine Strawberries therefrom. Fifty years 
ago there was a general impression that good 
crops of Strawberries could be grown only 
upon soil clayey, marly, or heavy, and that it 
was “ asking for failure ” to dare to plant 
upon gravelly or sandy soil. Moreover, to 
obtain these conditions many persons went to 
the expense and trouble of carting clay and 
marl several miles solely for the purpose of 
making a Strawberry-bed, so deeply-rooted 
was the idea that in the absence of either 
clay or marl the Strawberry plantation could 
not possibly be successful. 

The secret of success in Strawberry 
culture is an adequate supply of water and 
food during the period of active growth of the 
plant. During the remaining period of the 
year the plant requires but a moderate 
supply to keep the current season’s leaves 
from “ wilting ” and withering during the 
period of rest of the plant. All who have 
learned something about forcing Strawberries 
in pots will have realised this. The culti¬ 
vated Strawberry is neither an aquatic nor 
a semi-aquatic plant. It requires a supply 
of water for the proper solution of its food 
and the proper circulation of its sap, as well 
as for making good the loss of water by 



Strawberry plant not planted deeply enough. 


evaporation. With Strawberries in the open 
ground the loss is great during the months 
of May, June, July, and August, and any 
treatment that will assist in the maintenance 
of an unbroken supply of water during that 
period will solve, in the majority of cases, the 
question of success or of failure. A con¬ 
stant supply from ordinarily moist soil is 
sufficient for the plant, and it has been 
seemed by the deep preparation of the soil 
That security may be supplemented by 

MULCHINfi THE STRAWBERRY PLANTS. This 
does not add any water to the soil directly, 
but it arrests the escape of water from the 
soil into the atmosphere, and the roots there¬ 
fore are able to utilise the water thus 
retained in the soil. Where available long 
manure from the stable is applied and spread 
between the rows of Strawberry plants. This 
is also a means of keeping the fruit clean, 
thus performing three distinct and valuable 
offices in Strawberry culture. Rye is grown 
in some centres chiefly for the purpose of 
spreading it between the rows for the fruit 
to rest upon, and, secondly, to arrest the 
escape of water from below. In the absence 
of long manure and straw of any kind for 
mulching, the escape of moisture from the soil 
may be arrested by the use of the scuffle and 
the hoe, therewith breaking up the surface of 
the soil to the depth of 1 inch or so. 

Barren Strawberry plants. —Not only 
may the Strawberry fail to grow and fruit 
satisfactorily through an insufficient natural 


supply of water, but the plant is liable to 
become a strong but really barren plant—a 
plant luxurious in growth, but entirely fail¬ 
ing to produce flowers without any apparent 
cause. Certain varieties appear to be more 
prone to this failing than others. Two 
varieties whicli have not been liable to this 
failing are Royal Sovereign and Yicomtesse 



Strawberry plant properly planted. 


Hericart de Thury. The reason for this fail¬ 
ing is probably that of too much nourishment 
and consequent over-luxuriance, but, so far 
as known, it has not yet been definitely 
proved. A lew years ago I made an experi¬ 
ment with Strawberries in this respect, and 
found that a runner from a barren parent 
does not itself necessarily remain barren all 
its life. One year forty-one runners were 
planted in the autumn, viz, : 

Fruitful plants. 

1st 2nd 3rd 
year. year. year. 

Royal Sovereign, 15 . 10 ... 14 ... 15 

Monarch, 14 . 4 ... 13 ... 14 

Sir Joseph Paxton, 12... 7 ... 8 ... 12 

41 21 35 41 

Thus we see that out of forty-one plants in 
three varieties from barren parents a half 
produced fruit the following year; more than 
three-fourths fruited the second year after 
planting, and the whole lot the third year. 
These trial plants were not manured. 
Whether that had anything to do with their 
fruitfulness is another matter. The trial was 
to demonstrate whether the barrenness was 
transmitted from the parent plant to the 
offspring, and the lesson is that Straw¬ 

berry runners from Strawberry plants 
which have become barren (a) are not them- 



Strawberry runner layered into a turf. 


selves necessarily barren, and (b) that it is 
possible that time and money may be lost not¬ 
withstanding that they all ultimately might 
prove to he fruitful; therefore (c) it is 
prudent to select strong runners from strong 
and young plants in bearing in order to 
obtain the best results in the shortest space 
of time. J. U. 
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Southern Counties. 

Pot Strawberries. 

With a combination of cooler weather and 
dewy nights the plants will now be growing 
vigorously, and, if it has not been accorded 
already, require more space so that there may 
be a free circulation of air around them. 
This is very necessary if good, bold crowns 
are desired, and without them a good crop 
of fruit, when they come to be forced, may 
be looked for in vain. Unless the pots are 
standing on boards or a latticed trellis the 
pots also need to be frequently turned, as the 
roots now protruding through the crock holes 
will naturally lay hold of whatever they are 
standing on. Weeds and runners must be 
kept suppressed, which takes up but little 
time if the person who attends to the plants 
goes over them every few days. * 

Watering and feeding are other important 
details now needing attention. As regards 
syringing, this is only required in the after¬ 
noon of hot, bright days, as it is superfluous 
and harmful to do them over in the morning 
when the leaves are already moist with dew- 
drops hanging on them. 

Winter Cucumbers. 

These should be planted, and if the house 
has been cleaned and sterilised soil used in 
f ile preparation of the compost, and pots or 
mounds filled or made up with it in readiness, 
the plants will quickly get away, make 
vigorous, healthy growth, and soon become 
established, which is half the battle where 
fruits have to be produced throughout the 
winter. 

Outdoor Tomatoes. 

These have done remarkably well this 
season. Thanks to the great heat and the 
abundant sunshine the fruits have attained 
a good size and are ripening well, and quality 
all that can be wished for. The foliage, to 
allow the fruit to experience all sunshine 
possible, should be shortened within reason¬ 
able limits and growths removed as fast as 
they push out. Cut the fruit as soon as it 
commences to colour and place in a suitable 
place to finish. Until the last of the crop 
has become fully developed supply the roots 
with stimulants. Assist the ripening of 

Spring-sown Onions. 

by keeping the tops now dying down bent 
over on one side, and as soon as ready pull up 
the bulbs and lay them out in a suitable 
place to finish. There is just the risk after 
the heavy rains of the past week of their 
making new root growth—a condition which 
must be watched for and at once frustrated, 
should it occur, by pulling and laying out the 
bulbs as advised. Should wet weather inter 
vene before they can be stored the floor of an 
open shed where they can be frequently 
turned is then the best place to remove them 
to. The ground vacated by them can then, if 
in good heart, as it should, be dug over with¬ 
out further manuring for the planting of 
spring Cabbage plants, which are now grow¬ 
ing freely. If this is not convenient, manure 
and make ready another plot without further 
delay. 

Maincrop Potatoes 

which have finished growth should be lifted, 
as the moist condition of the soil is almost 
certain to occasion secondary growth. Late 
varieties are profiting by the recent rainfall, 
and the tubers are swelling, and promise to be 
satisfactory both in size and crop. 
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Midland Counties. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 

The flower-buds on the earliest batch of 
plants that are grown for flowering in winter 
aro now getting into a forward condition, and 
no time must lie lost in housing them. If 
allowed to remain outside after they com¬ 
mence to show colour, the blooms are never 
so clean and free as when developed under 
glass. Thoroughly wash the interior of the 
house lie fore removing the plants. Attend to 
the details of tying and disbudding, this 
latter operation being essential if the finest 
blooms are desired. Arrange the plants 
thinly on the stage, and fumigate the house 
at the first opportunity, to get rid of any 
fly that may be lurking unseen on any of the 
plants. If, after housing, any hot weather 
is experienced, it will be advisable to use the 
blinds for an hour or two in the day and 
to give the plants a light spraying with the 
syringe late in the afternoon; this will have 
an effect similar to the night dews to which 
the plants are accustomed when out-of-doors. 

Root-pruning and lifting Peach trees 
under glass. 

Trees of Peaches and Nectarines that have 
made unduly strong or weakly growth, or that 
have produced fruits with split stones, should 
immediately before the leaves fall be attended 
to at their roots. Young trees especially 
often make gross shoots, and whilst this is 
the case they cannot be brought into a satis¬ 
factory bearing condition. The bqyder should 
bs in a moderately moist state before it is dis¬ 
turbed, and the work should be commenced 
by taking out a trench, with as little injury 
to the roots as is possible. The roots should 
be carefully coiled back, moistened, and 
covered with damp mats, and then, if neces¬ 
sary, the drainage should be seen to, and be 
covered with thin turves. Over these should 
be placed fresh compost sufficient to rather 
more than half-fill the vacant space. The 
roots should next be seen to; any requiring 
it should be shortened, whilst all suckers and 
damaged ends should be removed by means 
of a clean cut. Relay the roots in layers 
through the upper part of the border, keeping 
some of the fibrous ones quite near to the 
surface. The compost should consist of cal¬ 
careous loam, to which have been added more 
or less, in agreement with its texture, crushed 
mortar rubble, wood ashes, or burnt soil. 
The soil should be moderately dry when it is 
used, and be well firmed by treading as the 
work proceeds. As soon as the trench is filled 
in, apply a mulch of manure litter and give 
enough water to wet the border thoroughly. 
For a week or two—that is, until the trees 
have partially recovered the check—protect 
them from bright sunshine and draughts, 
whilst the leaves, branches, and stems should 
bo moistened occasionally during the day with 
the syringe. 

French Beans. 

Ventilate freely plants in cold pits, both 
by day and night,'while the weather is favour¬ 
able. Water the roots with weak liquid 
manure, and syringe the foliage with clear 
water. Guard against damage by slugs, and 
if their presence is suspected in the pits, dust 
the soil with soot and lime. 

Carrots. 

Late Carrots should be thinned at an early 
stage to 3 inches apart. Carrots sown in 
April should be lifted and stored in a cool 
spot or in pits. Roots that remain in the 
ground after this date become hard and dry 
and of little value. F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Greenhouse plants. 

There are certain plants which, if cut back 
round about this time, will make wood which 
will mature sufficiently to give a good dis¬ 
play of bloom during late autumn and early 
winter. Among these may be enumerated 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Fuch¬ 
sias, and Abutilons. There is generally 
plenty of bloom in the greenhouse at this 
season, and sufficient numbers of these 
subjects may be removed and cut back without 
being too much missed. Climbing plants 
will very likely need a further thinning, for 
the days begin to shorten, and all the avail¬ 
able light ought to be afforded to plants 
underneath. Cuttings of Hydrangeas and 
Fuchsias will now strike readily if kept close, 
and will make useful stuff for flowering (in 
5-inch pots) in the course of next spring. 
Dull and sunless weather appears now to call 
for a little pipe-heat in order that damp may 
be kept at bay, but in view of the high price 
of fuel most of us will delay firing as long 
as possible. 

Fruit in the open. 

The early Peaches on south walls will now 
demand almost daily inspection in order that 
fruits approaching the ripening stage may be 
gathered before they fall. Birds are not, in 
my experience, troublesome in respect of 
Peaches, but bluebottle flies, wasps, woodlice, 
and an occasional mouse must all be guarded 
against. Plums are a thin crop in this 
neighbourhood, but those who may be more 
fortunate need not hesitate to thin a little. 
The fruits are now at that stage when they 
are useful for bottling or for the kitchen. 
Pears are a moderate crop; in no case are the 
trees heavily laden. Apples are over the 
average in respect of numbers, but individual 
fruits are not, to be exceptional in point of 
size—this no doubt a legacy of the prolonged 
drought. 

Seed sowing. 

Those who may have omitted to sow 
Cabbage seeds, and those whose seeds may 
have germinated indifferently, are reminded 
that yet there is time to remedy the defect. 
Sow at this time in slightly deeper drills. 
This may prevent the seedlings from being 
destroyed in the event of a severe winter. 
Green vegetables will not be over-plentiful in 
spring owing to the late date at which most 
of us had perforce to plant, so that an extra 
line or two of Spinach Beet may be sown- 
Sow seeds of Antirrhinums and of the 
spurred Aquilegias. A few seeds of 
Schizantliu6, too, and of Clarkias, can also 
be sown for early spring use in the green¬ 
house. Supplementary sowings of these made 
in a fortnight’s time will also be useful. 
Hardy annuals for a spring display should 
now be sown. Many defer sowing these until 
September, but my experience is that sowings 
made in August are more satisfactory in 
every way. Seeds of Auriculas and of 
Polyanthuses should also be sown. 

Vegetable garden. 

The renewed rains have to some extent 
hindered work in the vegetable garden, but 
when the soil dries (as it quickly does at this 
season) all arrears should be made good as 
rapidly as possible. Turnips, Lettuces, 
Radishes, and Chervil should be sown. All 
Potatoes which are ripe enough should be 
lifted without delay, selecting from these 
representative tubers of the proper size for 
next year’s planting. Where only small 
quantities of seed tubers are needed, I have 
come to the conclusion that it pays much 
better to buy fresh seeds each year than to 
use home-saved tubers. IV. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES. 


Italian Bees. 

Your correspondent “ B. R. H. ” asks for 
information about Italian bees. They are 
good honey gatherers, but I keep mine in 
twenty standard frames. I have only a few 
hives, but I got 100 to 120 lb. of extracted 
honey, leaving 50 lb. in the hives, from two 
this year. They vary in temper, and defend 
their hives against wasps and robbery ; not so 
good as blacks and Carnolians—the latter, I 
think, a good bee—but the queens are expen¬ 
sive. If he wants to know about management, 
Mr. S. H. Smith, of 30, Maud’s Causeway, 
Cambridge, would tell him all this. 

A. W. L. 


Driving Bees. 

The usual advice to give to bee-keepers in 
days gone by for the early part of September 
was to seek out colonies in skeps and get the 
owner’s permission to 11 drive ” them. The 
owner was usually delighted at being thus 
able to secure the skep honey free from bees, 
and the “ driver ” was equally or more 
delighted at being able to secure bees easily 
and at a very slight cost. Such bees were 
generally hived as complete stocks. Some¬ 
times they were used to strengthen other 
stocks which had become weak. I recollect 
several years ago driving bees from a couple 
of skep hives, bringing them home about 
three miles, and then mixing them up to 
make one colony. It produced a remarkably 
strong lot of grand workers the following 
year. To-day the usual advice for this time 
of year excludes driving bees, because there 
are so few bees kept in skeps whose fate in 
early September is the sulphur list. But the 
inferred advice remained the same—namely, 
strengthen weak hives. Without, driven bees 
this must be done by uniting two or more 
weak stocks. Weak stocks of bees will 
seldom prove profitable, and so it is scarcely 
worth the trouble of trying to make them up 
to full strength. During the last few years 
some weak hives have been kept and gradually 
strengthened by judicious and patient treat¬ 
ment,, but the reason for so doing has been 
the prevalence of disease and the imperative 
need of preserving any live bees which did not 
show signs of Isle of Wight disease. 


Bee notes. 

AH crates from which sealed honey is to be 
extracted should be off the hives now. The 
longer these are left on, the more risk there 
will be of the bees taking honey from them 
down to their winter quarters in the brood 
box, and also the greater difficulty will there 
be in the removal of crates. This latter fact 
is caused by the bees, during any short spell 
of weather favourable to the collection of 
nectar from late summer or early autumn 
flowers, building brace combs between the 
l)ottom of the shallow frames of one crate 
and the top of the frames of the crate below, 
whether of shallow frames or brood frames. 
This brace-comb building clearly causes two 
things, viz., a tightening down of the upper 
crate and a consequent breaking of the brace 
comb when the upper crate is removed, which 
leaves a great mess and mass of running 
honey. There follows, therefore, the un¬ 
necessary, because self-imposed, impediment 
to an easy laying on of the super-clearer. 
The super-clearer will have to be laid on with 
broken brace combs, both below and above il 
It may not lie evenly, and also the comb may 
choke the passage through the clearer. In 
any case, the tearing away of the comb and 
the sudden exposure of the honey will excite 
the bees to anger if not to viciousness. The 
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ragged, torn combs, particularly on the upper 
part of the lower crate, should really be 
scraped off before setting the clearer on, but 
it mostly happens, if the removal of the crates 
has been delayed until after the proper time, 
that the bees are so fierce us to even forbid 
this. The manipulator is glad enough to get 
the clearer on anyhow, and to get away 
speedily from the bees, which have probably 
become aggressive cn masse. The removal of 
crates from the hives should never he put off 
after the crates are full, unless an empty 
crate is put on, supposing there is still a 
flow of honey. Late, unseasonable removal of 
crates is, to put it mildly, troublesome. It 
usually creates both difficulty for the operator 
and is the almost certain source of anger 
among the bees, with what results we are all 
well aware. 

The weather is propitious still for the bees. 
They can get out for foraging purposes, which 
means that food is coming in and breeding 
is going on in a normal manner. Stimu¬ 
lative feeding consequently happens not to be 
necessary, and it is very likely that most 
hives will be well stocked with bees for the 
winter. In the case of colonies which were 
successfully prevented from swarming, or to 
which swarms were returned, the population 
is abnost certain to be at full strength. 

On every hand there are reports of pheno¬ 
menal success in beekeeping this year, both 
as regards the honey harvest and the mult i ■ 
plication of stocks—in some apiaries, the 
larger ones, of both. I read of single hives 
in one county in the south-midland part of 
England yielding between 200 lb. and 300 lb 
of honey, and I know of an agricultural 
labourer who started the season with nine 
hives, ending it with twenty-six, plus about 
6 or 7 cwt. of honey. Of more ordinary 
instances with which I am acquainted, a 
gentleman beekeeper with two hives, both of 
which he kept from swarming, ended the 
season with 95 lb. of honey from each hive. 
To-day these two hives are crammed full of 
liees—superless, of course, and ready for what¬ 
ever autumn feeding he considers necessary 
A lady beekeeper of my acquaintance 
specialised on artificial swarms. She made 
about six of these from her two hives and 
sold them at £2 10s. each. Thus she pro¬ 
fited to the extent of £15. Her honey 
harvest, however, was nil, or nearly so. 
Being a beginner, she did not work her bees 
as remuneratively as she might have done, 
hut still, in the result she may be said V> 
have little of which to complain. Her object 
was chiefly to recoup herself for money spent 
upon her liees. B. R. H. 


ROSES. 


Pillar Roses. 

It. is not always possible in every garden 
to fix arches or pergolas for Roses to climb 
over owing to restricted space, but on wide 
borders it is often an attraction to have a few 
pillar Roses. Those who possibly may have 
such arrangements in view tor the autumn 
should bear in mind that it is well in a small 
garden, at any rate, to confine themselves to 
varieties that are not too robust, avoiding 
planting sorts like Dorothy Perkins and 
Alberic Barbier, as these after a time can 
scarcely be kept within bounds. There are 
to be found amongst, old Roses some very 
pretty sorts, though they are perhaps a little 
out of date, but never out ,of beauty in 
summer. One thinks of Grus an Teplitz— 
that glorious autumn crimson Rose with 
splendid foliage—William Allen Richardson, 
t 'limbing La France, Trier, Leuchstern, and 
Climbing Liliertv, to name a few. These 
may be reckoned on to give splendid results 
grown as pillar plants. Midlander. 


5&3 

Chrysanthemums. 


Using stimulants. 

The size of the pots in which the plants are 
glowing is somewhat of a guide. When these 
are full of roots, and the Jeaves of the plant 
put on a yellow or starved look and appear 
to be rather smaller than larger at the points 
of the stems, then there is pretty good in¬ 
dication that assistance is needed, as water 
alone will not go on producing healthy speci¬ 
mens. It should, however, be well on in 
the month of August before signs of distress 
are noticed ; that is, of course, if the necessary 
repotting and other items have been attended 
to. Then it will be well to start giving liquid 
manures in a weak state, and often. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 

The flower-buds of these are expanding, and 
the plants should be assisted by stimulants. 
Light dustings of artificial manure or well- 
seasoned soot, followed by a thorough soaking 
of clear water, will add considerably to the 
substance and colour of the flowers. Certain 
varieties need disbudding, but this is not 
necessary in all cases. Green and black fly, 
also mildew, are occasionally troublesome 
on Chrysanthemums out of doors, and must be 
combated directly they are observed. Tobacco 
powder dusted on the leaves when they are 
damp is a good specific for aphis. 

_F. W. G. 

Chrysanthemums. 

It is not permissible to pinch bush plants 
now, for, although flowers may be more 
numerous if pinching be done at this time, 
they will be smaller. Earwigs may he giving 
anxiety this year, but. these insects can he 
dealt with by traps of crumpled paper or of 
hollow bamboo. Top-dressing should he per¬ 
severed with, and the needful staking ought 
(o be regularly attended to. The plants, too, 
must he secured against high winds, which 
year bv vear do damage to Chrvsanthemums. 

_ W . McG. 

Early Chrysanthemums (Golden 
Polly). 

Some two seasons ago this variety waB 
obtained, and the first flowering showed that 
it is either liable to go back to the type or 
that the stock was mixed. However, this 
season a group of fifty plants is coming into 
flower, and bears out my opinion of being 
the best in quality of the yellow outdoor 
kinds proper. The plants are bushy and not 
more than 2 feet high. The earliest flowers 
were hardly in character owing to the heat, 
but from now until frost takes them there 
will be a glorious display of bloom. The 
variety is scarce, and, as remarked, there may 
be a chance of the bronze type coming instead. 
Both, however, are first-rate, and it is worth 
some trouble to try to get the true yellow. 
I have been trying to get the Crimson Polly. 
This, too, seems scarce, and anyone with stock 
should make the same known. The quality 
of the Polly varieties is excellent—ideal 
early kinds, in fact. H. S. 


Specimen Chrysanthemums. 

(G. W.).—If the buds which are now ap¬ 
pearing are those known as terminal-buds you 
had better retain them. As the developmeni 
of specimen plants is your object, you cannot, 
very well achieve success unless you retain 
terminal-buds. Select the largest and best- 
shaped bud in the cluster, which develops at 
the end of the shoot, and, when fixed, feed 
carefully and give the final tying down 
towards the end of September. 
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Correspondence. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charge if correspon¬ 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
,-hould be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation ho may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the name and address being added to each. 
da Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, Queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants .—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each— 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
.same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit .—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only jour 
varieties at a time. 


FRUIT. 


Grafted Apple-trees. 

(\y.)._If you have not done so yet, cer¬ 

tainly it is time that you removed the ties 
which bound your grafts on Paradise Apple 
stocks inserted in April last. The stems will 
swell and cause the unions to become more 
complete when the ties are removed. If you 
have not done so, also force a stake into the 
ground beside each tree, and to it loosely tie 
the growing graft, as there is always some 
danger the first year that it may be blown 
out. In the winter all the shoots will need 
some moderate shortening, and next year 
there will be no danger of blowing out. If 
any shoots break out below the graft union 
severely repress them, but the more free the 
growth is above the graft the better, as that 
means good root action. If the trees have 
ample room, let them remain where they are 
for another year, then carefully lift and 
replant them. 


Manure-water for vines. 

(Enquirer).—You are certainly quite right 
in giving your inside Vine border soakings 
of manure-water whilst the fruit is swelling, 
as, if applied in a clear state and not too 
strong, it is of the greatest possible benefit to 
the Vines, and is, indeed, indispensable. 
As you have succeeded well in the past with 
t ho use of the manure-water, you cannot do 
better than follow on with the practice. 


Grapes failing. 

(G.).—A little fire-heat will be certainly 
useful in dull, cool weather, but the want of 
heat is apparently not the cause of the Grapes 
on one Vine doing so badly whilst those on 
the other in the same house are doing so 
well. Are the Vines of identical kinds? It 
will not be easy for anyone to advise you 
without seeing them. There is probably 
something wrong at the roots. Cannot you 
get a competent professional gardener in the 
locality to give you a look in and advise ? 

Cutting off Strawberry leaves. 

(L.).—The practice of cutting off the leaves 
of Strawberry plants with a scythe or knife 
is quite wrong,' and is done in entire 
ignorance of the important part leaves play 
in plant life. When all the leaves are re¬ 
tained much is done to assist in the produc¬ 
tion of stout fruiting crowns for the ensuing 
year. When the leaves are removed, then the 
crowns are weakened. If yours are old beds 
they may not be worth retaining. As a rule, 
Strawberry plants are not profitable after the 
third year of fruiting. Except to put 
runners into pots, it is hardly desirable to 
attempt removing them whilst the fruit is 
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being gathered; but if runners are not 
wanted, then all may be cut off and cleared 
away, and a good mulch of manure given to 
the plants to help them to make strong 
fruiting crowns. Plant in rows 2 Feet apart 
singly. 

VEGETABLES. 

Good King Henry. 

(M. L. ).—This is a perennial and ex¬ 
tremely hardy, and will grow and yield 
abundantly for several years without any 
attention, except an occasional hoeing. Sow 
the seeds in spring, either where they are 
to stand or in a seed-bed. If in the latter, 
prick out before planting permanently about 
16 inches apart each way. The leaves are 
eaten like Spinach, and the shoots, by being 
earthed up, may be blanched and eaten like 
Asparagus. When well grown the young 
shoots should be as thick as the little finger, 
and in gathering should be cut under the 
ground, as in the case of Asparagus. When 
cooking, if the outer skin has becothe tough, 
rip it off from the bottom upwards, wash and 
tie up like Asparagus, use plenty of water 
when cooking; when tender strain and serve 
on toast. Some use melted butter with it; 
others simply eat it with the gravy and meat. 

Old Cabbage-beds. 

(B.).—In very many gardens the old 
Cabbage-stnmps are allowed to remain for the 
sake of the second crop of little hearts they 
produce in autumn and during the winter. 
The soil amongst them should now be well 
worked with a hoe, and if a top-dressing of 
manure of some kind can be given, the pro¬ 
duce will be equal, if not superior, in flavour 
and tenderness to early spring Cabbages 
Where no attention is given to them they 
are generally tough and leathery and of little 
value unless the land be deep and rich. 

OUTDOOR. 

Campanula glomerata. 

(C. R.).—The name of the plant of which 
you send a flower is Campanula glomerata, a 
hardy border perennial growing about 
18 inches high, and producing its violet- 
purple flowers in clustered heads on the top 
of the stems, and sometimes also in axillary 
clusters in the uppermost parts of the stem. 
The plant may be raised from seeds, though 
a better way of obtaining a quick return 
would be by the purchase of a half-dozen 
plants from any ol the hardy plant nursery¬ 
men. It grows Freely in any ordinary garden 
soil. The plant may be increased by dividing 
the roots in early spring. 

INDOOR. 

Kalosanthes coccinea. 

If half a dozen strong shoots are placed 
round the edge of a 4-inch pot they will soon 
strike root, and in the spring, if shifted into 
6-inch pots, they will produce many heads of 
bloom. The plants do not need very large 
pots, and quite large specimens may be grown 
in pots from 8 inches to 10 inches in diameter. 
By cutting out the old straggling growths 
after flowering the plants may be kept of 
useful size for a good many years. 


Trade Notes. 


We have received the illustrated list of the 
Thetford Art Bulb Bowls, manufactured bv 
The Patent Pulp Co., Ltd., of York Road, 
King’s Cross. The bowls, which are specially 
prepared to withstand water, are light and 
durable, and made in several attractive 
designs and sizes. Olive-green is the colour 
most to be admired, but other tints in red, 
yellow, and blue are made. They form an 
inexpensive and artistic setting for fibre- 
grown bulbs. 


BULBS 

Pearson's Reliable Bulbs 
have long been noted as the 
best and cheapest on the 
market. 

We are pleased to say that 
we are able to offer most 
bulbs at considerably lower 
figures than prevailed last 
year. 

Large stocks of home-grmvn 
Daffodils and Late Tulips 
and a fine selection of Dutch 
Bulbs offinest quality. 

The cheapest house in the 
tradefor really reliable bulbs. 
List free on application. 


J. R. Pearson & Sons , Ltd., 
Department F., Lou dham , 
Estah. 1782 . Notts. 

o$oo2oo¥o 3 $oo$oo$oo$oo$oo$oo$oo2oo2oo$oo 
•O* * 0 * •<>• *0« * 0 * so* »0» •€>• * 0 * *o« • 


OSTICO I 

Banding on your lj§ 

FRUIT TREEsI 

Will Prevent the Attacks of 11 

CATERPILLARS I 

and Save Next Season’s Crop. 11 


Small Tins for 15 to 20 Trees, 2/6 each. Paper 
Bands for above 6d. per packet. 

Large Tina (21-lba.), 8/6. Bands, 2 - packet. 
From Seedsmen, Ironmongers, etc. 


Descriptive Leaflet ftee on application to;— 

McDOUCALL BROS., Ltd.. 

66-68, PORT STREET, MANCHESTER. 


WEEP KILLE R 
LITTLE’S] 

LIQUID AND POWDER. 


la Tin. lad Drumt- 
%, 1,2,5, 10 gallon. 


In Tins and Cases— 
To make 12, 25. 1<W 
to 1,000 gallona- 


LITTLE'S FRUIT TREE WASHES. 
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MORRIS, LITTLE * SOM, LTD., 
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Long-lasting Annuals. 

By means of annuals alone a garden may ere they'can start into free growth. I will 

be effectively embellished from spring till close the list with Indian and Japan Pinks, 

autumn. Thus we commence with hardy which although ol biennial nature in warm 

kinds, which, being sown in autumn, bloom soils are generally regarded as annuals, 

in spring, lasting into the summer months, They' produce single and double flowers, 

and which are succeeded by sowings made whose tints are both delicate and brilliant, 

from March to May, and by tender kinds 

raised under haudlights or in warmth-.— --- 

according to the convenience of the grower. 

Phlox Drummond! rs a host in itself ; the 
colours range from pure white running 
through pink, lilac, purple, and crimson to 
a glowing scarlet. Well grown, it blooms 
from August to mid-October, and few things 
excel the bright varieties in brilliancy. This 
annual wants generous culture, viz., deeply 
stirred soil and plenty of rotten manure in 
it. Then what can be finer than a bed of 
Linums, and we have nothing which better 
resists the extremes ol heat, drought, and 
moisture than French and African Mari¬ 
golds the brightness of which outlives the 
autumn sun? 

Another most excellent annual is the old 
but little known Sanvitalin procumbens. It 
is the best yellow-flowered edging plant I 
know of, forming dense patches of verdure 
6 inches in height, and covering itself from 
July till hard frosts come with golden yellow, 
black-centred button-like blooms, which are 
persistent and weather-proof in a most re¬ 
markable degree. I cannot too strongly 
recommend this lor bedding-out purposes, 
it is so effective, and very suitable for edgings' 
and small beds. Saponaria calabrica and its 
white variety last a long time in bloom, and 
we must not forget the dwarf Nasturtiums, 
so fine for hot, dry, poor soils ; also Portu- 
lacas,'very useful in the same way. Zinnias 
we must not omit: they produce an 
almost unapproachable effect, especially 
when massed, ‘and as they exhibit consider¬ 
able variety of colour a large bed presents 

a gay and interesting appearance. And here Sown in warmth or under a handlight, they 

I may remark that two errors are frequently come into flower in July, and ii sown in the 

committed in the culture of this annual. open ground early in April they bloom in 

The seed comes up best in warmth, and this autumn. 

induces many to sow it quite early in the If there exists the convenience of a warm 
spring. The young plants are put into small house or mild hotbed, the seeds of any of 

pots and become root-bound and often in a the above may be sown the latter etui of 

measure stunted by the time they come into March, hardening off and pricking out into 

the open ground. Then, again, they are boxes or pans, or, better still, into a frame 

frequently set out too early by a fortnight. when large enough to handle. If there is 

and get so chilled that some time elapses not this convenience sow under haudlights 




about the middle of April, which will give 
good plants if not so large as from earlier 
sowings. With good management really 
.fine displays can be made from July onwards 
by means of annuals alone. When looking 
through French provincial gardens I have 
often been surprised to see how gay they were 
when all the glass accommodation consisted 
of a small orangery and some frames, but 
French gardeners in general seem to appre¬ 
ciate annuals more than w r e do and to know 
how to make the most of them. There is 
seldom the glass accommodation for winter¬ 
ing any great quantity of tender bedding 
plants ; consequently the showiest and most 
continuous flowering annuals are largely 
employed. C. S. 


Notes of the Week. 


Coriaria thymifolia. 

Very distinct is this elegant plant from 
all the others of this interesting genus. 
Growing upon a warm, sloping border, it 
reaches about 18 inches in height. So grace¬ 
ful are its growths and pale-green leaves that 
at first sight, one might mistake this pretty 
subject for one of our ornamental grasses. 
It should eventually become a valuable plant 
for grouping on large rock gardens. 

Paderia sinensis. 

Under the above name I came across an 
interesting climbing plant recently, its habit 
of growth resembling that of a Clematis 
paniculata more than anything else. The 
curious purple flowers are borne in loose, 
terminal racemes, and possess a pungent 
odour. It is, nevertheless, a distinct and 
interesting plant, and will be a welcome 
addition to climbing plants. E. M. 

Polygonum baldschuanicum. 

I planted this by an arch some few years 
hack, but, though it grew luxuriantly, it never 
had much blossom on it. This year I notice it 
has run right up to the top of a Sycamore 
tree which was growing near the arch, and 
all over the top of the tree is a mass of the 
white blossom. Unfortunately, it is too high 
up to enjoy the full beauty of the flowers, the 
free being perhaps 20 feet or 25 feet high. 

N. L, 
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Tea Rose (Marie van Houtte). 

This charming Tea Rose, which has been 
in cultivation now for a good number of 
years, does specially well in the garden^ of 
the Misses Maxwell at Nunbank, Dumfries. 
In a goodly number of Roses at Nunbank it 
stood almost pre-eminent among its neigh¬ 
bours in the latter days of August, even after 
a succession of days and nights when heavy- 
showers were rife. The district is a fairly 
good one for Tea Roses, but few are so 
satisfactory as this. S. A. 


Fuchsia procumbens. 

I was delighted to come across this little 
New Zealander a few days ago scrambling 
over some sandstone blocks which were raised 
about a foot above the ground-level. 
Although scarcely hardy, it deserves some 
care in the way of protection during the 
winter, such as that afforded by a cool green¬ 
house. The fascinating flowers, set in a 
thicket of Muhlenbeckia-like leaves, are 
yellow, with reflexed green tips, and stamens a 
lovely blue. The flowers are succeeded by red 
berries. It is rare we meet with this trailing 
plant so happy in the open air. M. 


Epilobium obcordatum. 

Now in bloom is this little prostrate Willow 
Herb from the Rocky Mountains, and a no 
more desirable plant for raised ledges or rocky 
places could he brought to our notice. 
Although it can be grown successfully in full 
sunshine, it is more satisfactory in partial 
shade. The charming flowers are rosy- 
crimson and are very attractive, as they 
nestle close down upon the dense trails of 
glaucous-green leaves. It grows about 
4 inches high, and should be used after the 
manner of rock Cresses wherever it can he 
grown, as it is quite hardy. 

Buddleia yunnanertsis. 

This striking shrub, now in bloom, repre¬ 
sents a distinct break from the older kinds— 
with which we are now familiar—both as 
regards leaves and flowers, the former and 
also the young growths being covered with 
a silvery-white tomentum—indeed, the whole 
bush presents a silvery appearance, the under¬ 
side of the leaves when moved being mflst 
conspicuous. In size tlie spikes of flowers are 
borne after the manner of the B. variabilis 
forms, but. instead of being purple are creamy- 
white, with just a suspicion of mauve, and 
orange eye. A good bush was seen recently in 
a Sussex garden covered with bloom, and of 
its usefulness as a late-floweri rig shrub there 
can be no doubt. 


Rose Billiard et Barre. 

“ A. G.” (Gardening Illustrated, 
August 13th, page 493) does well to draw 
attention to this beautiful Rose, which has 
been blooming freely with me for weeks past, 
both as a bush and trained to a north-west 
wall. In hud, as your correspondent remarks, 
it is very lovely, and the open flowers, if a 
little paler in colour, are in no way inferior. 
In a collection of Roses this caught my eye 
some years ago, since when I have always 
grown it, and enjoy its pleasing soft 
fragrance. Although essentially a pillar 
Rose, I do not find it a vigorous one, and 
when grown in this way it has an inclination 
to become flowerless a couple of feet or more 
from the ground. As a bush it spreads 
freely, and is amply crowned with a profusion 
of rich golden-yellow flowers. G. M. 


Muscari coming into flower. 

A year ago I planted some Muscari bulbs 
in pots, and they flowered indoors somewhat 
indifferently in February of this year. After 
they had died down I planted them in a 
sunny border, about 3 inches below the soil, 


Digitized by 


Google 


and ten days ago, to my surprise, the leaves 
appeared to a height of about an inch. At 
the time of writing (August 22nd) they are 
quite 3 inches above ground. Surely this is 
abnormal, as it should not be long before the 
flower spikes -appear, and I have never yet 
had Muscari in flower before February! Do 
you think the excessively dry season we have 
just passed through has brought these early 
birds out before their time ? I should be 
interested to know if any other reader has 
experienced similar conditions. 

Tettenhall, Staffs. Arthur Hewitt. 

Gypsophila paniculata. 

The typical form of this Gypsophila is 
very valuable for cutting, but the double- 
flowered variety is one ol the finest things 
that has found its way into English gardens 
in recent years. It is not only useful for 
cutting, but it is very effective in the form 
of well-developed specimens. It is one of 
those things that need isolation to show up its 
true decorative worth, and should therefore 
have plenty of room for development. The 
flowers are much purer than those of the 
single form, and their purity should be best 
realised when plants are to some degree 
isolated _on the grass. Although I have 
grown this Gypsophila from the time of its 
introduction, 'this is the first season that I 
have iully realised its high worth from a 
decorative point of view, which is due to the 
fact that it has been well cultivated and is in 
an elevated position. The fact that it is but 
little affected by long periods of heat and 
drought enhances its value. It. lasts for years 
in good condition if given a dressing of 
manure, to he forked in early in spring. 

J. Cobnhili.. 

Plumbago Larpentae. 

In striking contrast to so many hardy 
flowers which have had their beauty marred 
by the long period of beat and drought, this 
Leadwort is perfect in leaf beauty and is 
thickly studded with buds and open blossoms— 
in fact, I have never had it in such good 
condition. It is in a fully-exposed position, 
where the fierce rays of the sun can reach it 
throughout the day, and the soil has been, 
and is now (August 30th), dust-dry to a 
depth of -2 feet, for we have had no rain to 
do any good for four months. This Plumbago 
has evidently marvellous powers of endurance, 
and I would say plant it in the full sun in 
a rather elevated position. It is, unfor¬ 
tunately, susceptible to September and 
October frosts, one of which may utterly 
destroy its beauty. This year it is blooming 
from a fortnight to three weeks earlier than is 
generally the case, so that I shall be able to 
enjoy its full beauty. I have it also by a 
Holly hedge and slightly sheltered by over¬ 
hanging Fir boughs, but it is not. nearly so 
luxuriant, and will yield some blooms quite 
late in October. J. Oornhill. 

Situreia montana. 

If there is a hardy flower that is better 
able to withstand long periods of heat and 
drought than the Situreia I shall be sur¬ 
prised. Since last April we have not had 
sufficient rain to moisten 1 inch ol the soil, 
and, although this little hardy plant is 
growing well above the ground-level and has 
never been watered, it shows no signs of 
distress. A hardy flower that can retain its 
vitality unimpaired under such conditions is 
valuable. It does not belong to the rapid- 
growing class of Alpine plants, and therefore 
needs a couple or more seasons to develop its 
decorative worth. A very small plant put out 
several years ago is now 2 feet across and 
18 inches high, and smothered with flower- 
spikes. Although the lavender-tinted blossoms 
cannot lie called showy, in a mass they are 
certainly effective. The foliage is very 
fragrant, hardly distinguishable from that of 


the Thyme. We have very few bees here 
nowadays, but I notice that humble bees 
frequent it in numbers, so that it should be a 
good bee flower. J. Cornhill. 

Byfleet. 

Flower-beds in the Public Gardens, 
Bournemouth. 

The last week iu August I examined a 
number of flower-beds in the (,'entral Gardens, 
Bournemouth. Their very attractive appear¬ 
ance reflects great credit on the sujier- 
intendent. The following are a few notes 
taken of some of the largest beds, as I 
thought they would prove interesting and 
instructive to many readers of Gardening 
Ili.ustrated. All the beds referred to here 
are in pairs. No. 1, Flower of Spring, 
Zonal Pelargonium as a groundwork, 
standard Heliotropes as dot plants, with a 
broad border of Iresine Iderbsti. No. 2, 
white Marguerites and Zonal Pelargonium 
Paul Cram pel, mixed, with a broad edging 
ol blue Ageratum. No. 3, rose-coloured 
Mesembryanthemum as a groundwork, 
golden-leaved Abutilons as dot plants, with a 
bordering of the dwarf white-flowered 
Alyssum. No. 4, salmon-red Zonals as the 
groundwork, Fuchsias very effective as dot 
plants, with a border ol Tagetes signata 
pumila. No. 5 had a groundwork of Gazauia 
splendens, Fuchsias as dot plants, Alyssum as 
a border. No. 6, Zonal Pelargonium Paul 
Crampel formed the carpet or groundwork, 
Fuchsias and sulphur-yellow Gladioli the dot 
plants, and blue Ageratum the broad border. 
No. 7, taller-growing plants filled these large 
beds—namely, Eucalyptus globulus, golden¬ 
leaved Abutilon, Heliotrope (half standards), 
the border being composed of Tagetes pumila. 
These were very showy beds. No. 8 very 
charming, indeed; scarlet-flowered Begonias 
formed the groundwork, white-flowered 
Gladioli and silver-leaved Veronicas the dot 
plants, and a deep-purple Heliotrope the 
border plants. G. G. B. 

Ceratostigma Willmottae. 

I like this bushy little shrub, which comes 
into bloom during the last, weeks of July, 
from which time the whole bush becomes a 
mass of lovely blue Plumbago-like flowers. 
It is such a rich blue that even a single 
specimen quickly attracts attention. It 
appears to be a shrub which, once established, 
would extend itself, as the outside shoots have 
a tendency to push away and root all round 
the parent plant—a fact which makes this 
pretty shrub an acquisition for large rock 
gardens, where a number could be grouped 
together at the foot of sun-swept boulders. 
It is also a charming subject to plant in 
well-drained soil at the foot of low, warm 
walls, where it furnishes a most desirable 
stretch of rich colour from July onwards, and 
this at a time when the majority of our 
flowering shrubs are on the wane. When 
visiting a well-known nursery recently I came 
across a splendid batch of remarkably well 
grown plants of this little known and, as 
yet, rare shrub. These were in pots plunged 
in the open and flowering profusely, which, 
apart from its great value in the open air, 
would appear to lie equally so for decorative 
purposes indoors. E. M. 

It was with much pleasure that I saw this 
growing and flowering well in the garden of 
the Rev. B. Douglas-Dick at St. Mary’s, New- 
abbey. It is as yet but rarely met with, even 
in good gardens, and its successful flowering 
in this S.W. Scottish garden is worth 
recording. It is quite a good plant, with 
flowers of the delightful shade of blue we 
know in C. plumbaginoides, still best known 
as Plumbago Larpentae, but it is, of course, of 
a different habit and more suitable for the 
border or the low wall. At St. Mary’s it was 
growing at the foot of a wall. S. Abnott. 
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TREES AND SH RUBS 

The Rock Roses (Cistus). 


Sweet Pea Hawlmark Pink. 

This recently introduced variety has given 
great pleasure this season. It should be, 
when better known, a general favourite. I 
regard it as the most striking of all varieties. 
The salmon-pink shade of colour is most pleas¬ 
ing and delicate, and the flower itself is not 
wanting in form, with a growth, too, that 
will compare with the largest. Another thing 
in its favour is that we can depend on the 
seed producing the true variety. This is, in 
fact, a fixed form. H. S. 

Primula littoniana. 

Among a number of other interesting ex¬ 
hibits in the Gold Medal trade exhibit of 
Messrs. Oliver and Hunter, Moniaive, at the 
Dumfries Show on September 2nd, were 
several plants of the major variety of 
Primula littoniana. These attracted much 
notice and were much admired. They were 
very well grown and showed by their large 
spikes and flowers of fine colour this difficult 
Primula at its best. It is not, as a rule, 
long-lived in gardens, but this variety is more 
vigorous than the type, and is likely to be 
more satisfactory. S. A. 

Sweet Pea Picture. 

I intend growing more of this variety 
another year. Being fond of the “ cream- 
pink ” shades, all the new kinds—or so-called 
new things—are tried as they are intro¬ 
duced ; but this new one appeal's to be a real 
improvement. The flower is extra large and 
the plant is vigorous. Pink salmon and 
cream are beautifully blended in the matter 
of colouring. One looks upon many of the 
novelties as just old forms with fresh vigour. 
This, however, does give shades at once 
distinct and pleasing. It should be favoured 
for show as well as for other decorating. 

H. S. 

Epilobium hirsutum. 

Lovers of plants with variegated leaves, 
which even those who do not care for them 
admit may he used with advantage in certain 
places, may be glad to know of the existence 
of a variegated variety of Epilobium 
hirsutum. Messrs. Oliver and Hunter, 
nurserymen, exhibited it in their stand at 
the Dumfries Flower Show on September 2nd. 

It is a distinct and pretty variety and seems 
to be quite vigorous. I have not met with 
this plant before, although it is mentioned 
in some of the older works on hardy flowers. 

E. hirsutum grows 4 or 5 feet high. 

S. Arnott. 

Verbascum nigrum album. 

In the course of a most enjoyable visit to 
the garden at Shambellie, Newabbey, Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire, the other day, I was pleased 
to see several plants of an old acquaintance 
of mine, Verbascum nigrum album, a dwarf 
Mullein not now so much seen as was the 
case at one time. I believe it first came to 
this part of Scotland from the garden of a 
keen amateur in Dumbartonshire, and it was 
much more common twenty years ago than 
nows Of course it has been greatly eclipsed 
by the nobility of some of the Harkness and 
other hybrid Mulleins, but it is a satisfactory 
border plant with its erect, almost unbranched 
spikes of white flowers reaching a height vary¬ 
ing from 18 inches to about 3 feet. At Sham¬ 
bellie it is not only perennial, as it should be, 
but it sows itself and seedlings appear in 
various parts of the garden. It is a pretty 
and useful border plant, flowering for a long 
time. The somewhat paradoxical name of 
V. nigrum album, or “ White Black- 
Mullein,” is not so inappropriate as it would 
seem, as the specific name of nigrum refers 
to the black root of the type. By the way, 
the white variety appears to come practically 
true from seeds. S. Arnott. 

Digitized by CjOO^lC 


The various species of Cistus or Rock Rose 
are amongst the most beautiful and free- 
llowering of summer-blooming shrubs, and the 
hardier ones should be planted wherever they 
can be grown. They are essentially sun- 
loving shrubs and are peculiarly well adapted 
for planting in prominent places in the rock 


garden or for covering bare banks with an 
exposure to south or west. As they are 
natives of South and South West Europe and 
N. Africa many of them are tender, but there 
are others that withstand the severity of 
average winters in many parts of the country, 
and about London three or four species or 
hybrids withstood the severe winter of 
1894-95 in the open ground. When, however, 
any doubt is entertained regarding the hardi¬ 
ness of any particular species it is a good Man 
to put in some cuttings during the summer, 
and winter them in a cold frame, or save a 
few seeds for spring sowing; then, if the 
parent plant is killed, stock is at hand and 
good-sized flowering sped mens may he had in 
the course of a year or two. 

Rock Roses do not need rich soil; in fact, 
plants grown upon poor loam or sandy gravel 
often give better results than those planted 
in good ground, for growth is arrested earlier 
in autumn and the wood becomes better 
ripened. As a rule, the only ground prepara¬ 
tion required in forming a plantation is to 
remove all coarse weeds, dig the surface over, 
and insert the plants 2 feet to 3 feet apart, 


keeping the ground clean until the plants 
cover the space. During early life it may 
Ire advisable to remove the points of the shoots 
occasionally to induce a busliv habit, although 
the majority bear side branches freely with¬ 
out pruning. All later pruning is centred in 
the removal of flower-heads after the blooms 


are over. The majority can he increased by 
cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame in July, but the species can also he 
easily raised from seeds sown in spring. 
Plants should be grown in pots until they 
can be planted permanently, for Rock Roses 
are difficult to transplant. 

A great many species and varieties are 
known, but the following will be sufficient for 
most gardens. The hardiest of all is 

C. laukifolius, which grows 6 feet or more 
high and bears during June and July large 
inflorescences of white flowers, each nearly 
3 inches across. 

C. Loreti is another very free-flowering, 
hardy sort. Its parents are said to be 
ladaniferus and C. monspeliensis. It grows 
into a dense, shapely bush 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, with ample dark green leafage. The 
flowers are each about 2£ inches across, white, 
with a crimson blotch at the base of each 
petal, several flowers appearing together in 
loose clusters. Where but one Cistus is 
wanted this should lie selected. 

C. corbariensis forms a dwarf bush li feet 
to 3 feet high, of dense habit, bearing white 
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flowers over a period of two months in 
summer. It is one of the hardier hybrids, 
very free-flowering, and neat in habit. 

C. cyprius is less hardy than the previously 
mentioned kinds, but it is a very beautiful 
plant, growing 6 feet, or more high. It bears 
a profuson of white flowers, each petal marked 
at the base with a deep crimson blotch. 

<'. ladaniferds here figured is very like 
<'. cyprius, except that its flowers are borne 
singly, whereas those of C. cyprius are in 
small clusters. The flowers are, perhaps, a 
little larger, but each petal bears a similar 
blood-red or crimson blotch. It is not quite 
so hardy as C. cyprius. 

C. pukpureos is one of the most beautiful 
of all Rock Roses. Forming a bush at least 
4 feet high, it bears handsome dark green 
leaves and wonderfully pretty flowers, each 
3 inches across, the colour a very pleasing 
shade of reddish-purple with a dark crimson 
blotch at the base of each petal. Although 
it is not very hardy, it thrives in many 
places. There" used to be a fine specimen of 
this in the late Sir F. Crisp’s garden at Friar 
Park, and it also does well in Miss Willmott’s 
garden at Warley Place. 

C. villosus, also father tender, has greyish 
leaves and rose-coloured flowers. 

C. monspeliensis grows from lj feet to 
3 feet high and forms a dense bush, the flowers 
white and borne freely during June and July. 

C. albidus and C. Florentines are two 
other white-flowered sorts of moderate growth, 
while the tender C. crispus is conspicuous bv 
reason of the light red flowers. 


Some new shrubs for northern 
gardens. 

Like the other Witch Hazels of Eastern 
Asia, 

Ma.m mamelis mollis blooms in the winter, 
and the flowers are not injured by the severe 
cold to which they are subjected in the Arnold 
Arboretum. This plant has handsome foliage 
and larger and more brightly-coloured flowers 
than the other Witch Hazels, and is invalu¬ 
able for the decoration of winter gardens. 

Prinsepia sinensis is considered here the 
best shrub the Arboretum lias obtained from 
Manchuria. It is valuable for its perfect 
hardiness, the fact that its dark green leaves 
unfold before those of any other shrub in 
the Arboretum, with the exception of those of 
a few Willows, and for its innumerable clear 
yellow flowers which open before the leaves 
are fully grown. The stems of this shrub 
are armed with stout spines and it should 
make a good hedge plant. 

Corylopsis, which is an Asiatic genus 
related to the Witch Hazels, has handsome 
yellow, early spring flowers in drooping 
clusters which appear before the leaves. 
There are several Japanese and Chinese 
species in the Arboretum, but only the 
Japanese C. Gotoana has been uninjured here 
by the cold of recent years, and it is the only 
species which can be depended on to flower 
every year in a Massachusetts garden. For- 
sythia intermedia spectabilis is still the hand¬ 
somest of the varieties of F. intermedia, 
which is the general name of the hybrids 
between F. suspensa Fortunei and F. viridis. 
This variety was raised in a German nursery 
and is the handsomest of all the Forsythias 
now known in gardens. 

Amelanchier grandifi.ora is believed to be 
a hybrid between the two arborescent species 
of the eastern United States, A. canadensis 
and A. lievis, and is by far the handsomest 
of the Amelanchiers in the large Arboretum 
collection of these plants. It came here from 
Europe, but what is believed to be the same 
hybrid has been found in several places in 
the eastern states. Cotoneaster hupehensis, 
C. racemiflora soongorica, C. nitens, and C. 
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multiflora calocarpa are perhaps the hand¬ 
somest of the twenty odd species introduced 
by Wilson from Western China. They are 
all large shrubs of graceful habit, ahd have 
white flowers and red fruits, with the excep¬ 
tion of C. nitens, which has red flowers and 
black fruit. In recent years the Arboretum 
has made few more important introductions 
for American gardens than ^tlie Chinese 
Ootoneasters. Although no longer a “ new 
plant,” 

Rosa Hugonis is included in this list 
because it is not only the handsomest of the 
Roses discovered in China during the last 
quarter of a century, but in the judgment of 
many persons it is the most beautiful of all 
Roses with single flowers. Fortunately for 
American garden-makers the value of this 
Rose is appreciated by a few American 
nurserymen, from whom it can now be ob¬ 
tained. The introduction of 

Nf.illia sinensis made it possible to add 
to the A rboretuirf collection a representative 
of a genus of the Rose family which had 
not before been cultivated in the Arboretum. 
There are now other species of Neillia grown 
here, but some of them are not entirely hardy, 
and others have no particular value as garden 
plants. Neillia sinensis, however, has never 
been injured by cold, and with its drooping 
clusters of pink flowers is a handsome plant 
well worth a place in any garden. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) SciiLirpENDAciiii 
is one of the most important introductions of 
recent years. A native of Northern Korea, 
it grows further north and in a colder country 
than any other Azalea, with the exception of 
the Rhodora, and there can be little doubt 
that it can be grown successfully in the open 
ground much further north in the Eastern 
United States than any of the other Asiatic 
Azaleas. It may be expected, too, to prove 
hardy further north than the American 
species, with the exception of Rhodora. The 
large pale pink flowers of this Azalea, 
although less showy than those of a few of 
the other species, are more delicately beauti¬ 
ful than those of any of the Azaleas which 
have proved hardy in the Arboretum. There 
are a few plants of this Azalea large enough 
to flower in the United States, and many 
seedlings have been raised here and in Europe 
during the last two years. Until these are 
large enough to flower it will probably remain 
extremely rare. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) japonicum cannot 
be called a new plant, for it has been grow¬ 
ing in the Arboretum since 1893, but it is 
such a valuable plant and " is still so little 
known or understood that it can perhaps pro¬ 
perly 'find a place in a list like this. The 
large orange or flame-coloured flowers make 
it when in bloom one of the showiest of all 
the hardy Azaleas. 

Berberis Vern.e has been mentioned in a 
recent “ Arnold Arboretum Bulletin ” ; and it 
is only necessary to repeat what has already 
been said about it, that it is a hardy plant 
of exceptionally graceful habit among Bar¬ 
berries, with arching and drooping branches 
from which hang innumerable slender clusters 
of small yellow flowers followed by small red 
fruits. Berberis Vernie has proved the hand¬ 
somest of the large number of Barberries with 
deciduous leaves found by Wilson in Western 
Chiift. Among the numerous species of Lilacs 
introduced into gardens from China during 
recent years 

Syringa Sweginzowii is considered the 
'most beautiful by many persons. It is a tall 
shrub with slender, erect Btems, which pro¬ 
duce every year great quantities of pale rose- 
coloured, fragrant flowers in long, rather 
narrow cluster. It has the merit of being 
almost the last of the Lilacs in the Arboretum 
collection to bloom. 

Spik.la Veitchii has the merit, too, of 
being the last of the white-flowered Spiraeas 
to flower. It is a shrub already 6 or 8 feet 
tall in the Arboretum, with numerous slender 
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stems and gracefully arching branches which 
about July 1st are covered from end to end 
with broad flower-clusters raised on slender 
erect stems. This Spiraea is one of the best 
of the hardy shrubs discovered by Wilson in 
Western China, and by many persons it is 
considered the handsomest of the genus as it 
is now represented in the Arboretum. 

Euonymus planipes is a native of Northern 
Japan and a large shrub with large, dark 
green leaves ahd the inconspicuous flowers of 
the genus ; and it is only on account of the 
beauty of its fruit that this plant is included 
in this list, for the fruit which hangs grace¬ 
fully on long, slender stems is large, crimson, 
very lustrous, and more showy than that of 
any of the other Burning Bushes in the 
Arboretum.—“ Arnold Arboretum Bulletin.” 


The Digger Pine (Pinus sabiniana). 

This Pine is very distinct by reason of its 
long grey or glaucous-green leaves, and it is 
worth growing by reason of its decorative 
character. In a state of nature it forms a 
tree of moderate size, usually between 40 feet 
and 80 feet in height, often dividing into two 
or more trunks. The leaves are in clusters of 
three and last about three years. They are 
9 inches to 12 inches long, and are usually 
rather sparingly produced on the branchlets. 
The cones are most closely related to those of 
P. Coulteri, being large and woody, 6 inches 
to 10 inches long, and 4 inches to 6 inches 
wide, the hard and thick scales being 
terminated by single, strong, hooked claws. 
After shedding their seed they often remain 
on the branches for several years, eventually 
falling and leaving a few of the basal scales 
on the tree. The seeds are large, usually 
about | inch long, and dark brown or blackish. 
They are edible, and were at one time an 
important article of food for the North Ameri¬ 
can Indians, the common name of Digger 
Pine being taken from the Digger tribe of 
Indians. It is a native of California, where 
it is found on the dry foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada and Coast Ranges at altitudes vary¬ 
ing from 250 feet to 5,000 feet. Douglas dis¬ 
covered the tree in 1826, and introduced it into 
cultivation about six years later. The timber 
of this species is soft and of little importance. 
It thrives in the Midlands and South of 
England under similar conditions to the Scots 
Pine, requiring light and well-drained soil. 

D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hydrangea. 

A friend gave me her forced Hydrangea 
(bought and kept in a room) after it was 
over. It was the blue variety with dark 
stems. I put it in our garden here in town, 
cut it down to the ground, and kept it well 
watered. It is now looking sturdy and green. 
I enclose a leaf to show its condition. Please 
very kindly give me help as to future treat¬ 
ment, Also does it need protection in winter ? 

A. K. W. 

[As you have pruned the plant this year, 
nothing further will be required, as the 
growth made in 1921 is that which flowers 
in 1922, provided always that it is strong 
enough and sufficiently well matured. The leaf 
sent, however, indicates weakness, though 
that depends upon the portion of the plant 
it is taken from. As the flower points are 
often irretrievably ruined in winter by wet 
and frost, it would he well to tie the growths 
together and enclose them in a little thatch of 
litter or bracken to throw off wet and snow 
and keep frost at bay. By inserting three 
stakes tripod fashion, the tips to be well above 
the tops of the plant, the protective material 
could he inserted from below and forced 
upward to protect the flowering tips.] 
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OUT DOOR PLA NTS. 

Herbaceous Paeonies. 


Hardy, vigorous, enduring, and sweet- 
scented in a majority ol instances, these 
isuperb flowers of May and June occupy a 
position quite unique in the hardy plant gar¬ 
den when in flower, while they add not a 
little by their leaf-beauty during the late 
summer months. It should be remembered 
that these Paeonies are suited to other posi¬ 
tions than the border, as, for example, the 
more fully exposed parts of the woodland, 
the foreground of a planting of flowering 
shrubs, the shrubbery border, or in open 
beds away on the outskirts of the lawn, and 
similar places. Indeed, in almost any good, 
open position, save where the soil is likely to 
be unduly robbed by encroaching tree-roots, 
these Pseonies may be planted with every 
hope of success. For preference, of course, 
one would plant them in the deepest of gar¬ 
den soils, providing them with a rich fare 
during winter and spring into the bargain. 
Where the established plants can be afforded 
liquid-manure during the autumn and winter, 
when the ground is moist enough to retain 
the value of the liquid about the roots, a 
greatly increased vigour will follow, as also 
larger and handsomer blooms. It is also an 
excellent plan in spring to flood the bed with 
water, and thus assist the plants to produce 
the very finest blossrfms possible. I consider 
it almost impossible to supply Peeonies too 
liberally with liquid-manure. Those who 
cannot command a liberal supply of liquid- 
manure should afford the plants each autumn 
a goodly dressing of well-decayed manure. 
In this way the newly-forming roots will 
receive assistance when this is most required. 
Blossoms of ordinary size and beauty are, of 
-course, freely produced by the established 
plants by the ordinary methods of cultivation, 
but these will in no sense compare with those 
produced by the best methods of culture. 
Next to an abundance of rich food-supplies, 
the supply of root-moisture is the most im¬ 
portant. This fact is, I feel sure, not appre¬ 
ciated at its full worth, especially by those 
resident in districts where light soils overly¬ 
ing gravel and sand obtain. Such soils are 
invariably shallow, and gravel and sand are 
usually reached at about 2 feet from the 
surface. Where the subsoil is chiefly sand, 
the latter, by its greater depth, preserves 
a coolness for the roots unknown where the 
subsoil is of a gravelly nature. In each case 
the plants can hardly be overfed. The case is 
different where the soil is of a loamy nature 
and of great depth, for in these the Pjeony 
will grow vigorously, often sending down its 
roots to a depth of 4 feet. Frequently, in the 
more retentive soils, the heavy or lias clay 
■soils, for example, the Pteony, while taking 
longer to become established, often develops 
a species of root-canker, rare when the plants 
are grown in the lighter soils. Thus it would 
appear that a medium light loam is generally 
best for the Preony. 

When to Plant. —The best season for 
the planting and transplanting of Paeonies 
is a limited one. September and October 
are by far the best months of the year; 
indeed, Pteonies may safely be regarded on 
much the same lines as bulbous-rooted 
plants, which, to secure the best results, must 
he in their places before rooting begins. In 
the case of the Pceony the new roots appear 
usually about September, and by planting at 
the time stated a minimum of loss both of 
vigour and a return to the flowering stage 
are experienced. Hie sellers of plants realise 
the importance of this early planting, but 
are not always able to impress their customers 
of the fact, hence by a sort of compromise— 
viz., lifting and heeling in a given number 


of plants of saleable size each year, root 
action is checked, and the planting season 
considerably prolonged, with but little harm. 
It is another matter, however, when an 
attempt is made to plant these things after 
new growth has been made in spring, without 
doubt the w’orst period of the year, as the 
miserable top growth and diminutive crown 
buds will clearly indicate later on if the 
plants are examined. Pmonies are said to be 
impatient of removal or frequent disturbance, 


and they certainly are if the disturbance 
takes place at an unseasonable time. 

Size of Plant.— Where the transplanting 
is being done at home, it is a decided dis¬ 
advantage to attempt to transplant large 
clumps intact. Big clumps may have their 
larger roots shortened considerably before 
dividing them up. By laying a big clump on 
its side, thrusting two garden forks placed 
back to back into the clump, and giving each 
fork an outward wrench, a big clump can 
be severed without loss of root or crown. 
By repeating the process, plants of moderate 
size, and such as possess three or four crowns 
result, and these are the most useful to 
plant. Hacking the plants to pieces with 
the spade is so crude a method, and so in¬ 
jurious withal, that no intelligent amateur 
would consider it for a moment. Pteonies 
always display their good qualities best when 
grouped together, and for this purpose a 
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number qf moderately-sized plants, with free 
room for development, should be arranged 
together. It is important that the crowns 
be quite buried in the earth, as the new roots 
issue from the base of the crowns. S. V. 


Geranium Farrer No. 201 (Gera¬ 
nium Pylzowianum, alpine form). 

This new Geranium from great elevations 
in Chinese Tibet, for which a provisional 
Award of Merit was granted by the Royal 
Horticultural Society to Messrs. Clarence 
Elliott, Ltd., this spring, when they exhibited 
the plant under the provisional name of 
Geranium Pylzowianum, “ alpine form,” is 
still, without a good name. At least to me the 


difference between the two plants is so great 
that I cannot accept the dictum very kindly 
furnished by Professor Sir J. Bayley Balfour 
as final, and suppose that some misunder¬ 
standing exists between us as to the plant 
under discussion, and I hope to be able to 
send a plant to Edinburgh shortly, which 
should settle the point one way or the other. 

We have here a dwarf form of Geranium 
Pylzowianum, .collected by Mr. Farrer, 
with rich rose-coloured flowers, very finely- 
divided foliage, and an underground running 
habit by means of thread-like runners, 
furnished at frequent intervals with tuber¬ 
like swellings, which form young plants. 
This plant soon forms quite a small colony, is 
of very frail growth, and with us does not 
exceed 3 to 4 inches, either planted out in a 
limestone moraine or grown in pots in leaf- 
mould, loam, and sand. The whole plant 
rather suggests a frailer version of G. 
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sanguineum in general appearance, with, of 
course, the exception of the colour of the 
flowers. 

The plant to which the Award of Merit was 
granted suggests in general appearance G. 
argenteum. The leaves are rounder in out¬ 
line, much less divided, grey-green, not rich 
green, as in Pylzowianum, and much less up¬ 
standing. The flowers are larger, rounder, 
more salver-shaped, of a delicate pink colour, 
and much greater substance than those of 
G. Pylzowianum. Further, the anthers in 
the flower are as black as Ash buds in spring, 
and fall off after the first day, whilst they 
persist much longer in G. Pylzowianum. 

This plant does not run under ground at 
all, but makes a woody rootstock with but 
' slowly increasing crowns, in the manner of 
G. argenteum, which also is slow of increase. 

Geranium Farrer No. 201 succeeds perfectly 
here, both in limestone moraine in practically 
full sun, in the ordinary loam of the district 
planted out, and in pots in leaf-mould, loam, 
and sand. It dies right down for the winter 
and has come unharmed through the last two 
winters entirely unprotected. This year it 
has given us a crop of ripe seed which ger¬ 
minated very readily, and the young plants 
are growing along sturdily. It is free-flower¬ 
ing and blooms at least twice in the season, 
ami is a very desirable addition to any 
collection of choice alpine plants. 

W. E. Th. I. 


Yellow-flowered Cottage Tulips. 

Tall, graceful, and elegant in their long, 
tapering buds, and as.beautiful when cut as 
they are fascinating in the garden, these 
easily-grown bulbs certainly deserve all the 
attention we can bestow on them and all the 
room that may he spared for them. Tulips, 
of course, we have or may have in the garden 
from the earliest of the species onwards 
through the range of early and other Tulips 
so largely used in the flower garden, but to 
none of these are given the grace and charm 
of tlie late-flowering Tulips that are so beauti¬ 
ful during the month of May. The late- 
flowering Tulips come into contact with 
nothing else ; rather do they provide the finest 
picture of colour unequalled by any that have 
gone before. To such merits as these the 
attributes of cheapness and simple cultural 
requirements are worth adding, if only to still 
further extend a popularity which is so well 
deserved. 

To those desirous of growing the best of the 
yellow-flowered sorts the following list may 
prove useful:—Moonlight, one of the finest 
of the yellows, Gesneriana lutea, Ellen Will- 
mott, Inglesoombe Yellow (see p. 554, Septem¬ 
ber 10th')—the Inglesoombe Tulips in all 
shades are of the highest excellence—Leghorn 
Bonnet, Mrs. Moon (both exceedingly beauti¬ 
ful), Orion (valuable because of its earliness), 
Parisian Yellow (very late), Primrose Gem, 
and Primrose Beauty (of exquisite form and 
cone-line outline when closed). 


Work of thz week. 

Rain having fallen, the constant and 
laborious task of watering the various subjects 
has been brought to a conclusion for the time 
lieing. enabling attention to be given to other 
pressing work, such as the application of 
weed-killer to carriage drives, gravel paths, 
etc. I always like to catch the surface a 
little moist when applying this valuable 
chemical, for at such times it soaks readily 
into the ground and is far more effective than 
when applied during very hot weather, the 
surface at that time being hard, and if the 
drives are well rounded up—as they should 
he—much of the liquid runs off. Another 
important point is to obtain weed-killer from 
a thoroughly reliable firm, when, if applied 
according to the directions given, one applica- 
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lion will be all that is necessary for a whole 
year. We use a large quantity here annually, 
and a few years ago we tried a local firm, 
with disastrous results. 

Some beds have been sown with Collinsia 
grandiflora, Phacelia campanularia, and a 
few other animals, as an experiment to see 
whether these can be flowered by late autumn, 
and others for standing the winter will be 
sown later. Late-sown Sweet Peas have been 
given support, and all seed pods removed 
from them. Large numbers of Pinks have 
been divided up and planted to form edgings 
to beds of Roses. More cuttings of same have 
also been put into boxes of sandy soil. 

A mulch has been applied to beds of 
Cardinal Lobelias, which are now growing 
freely and developing spikes of brilliant 
flowers. These plants must never he allowed 
to become dry at the roots. Cuttings of dwarf 
Gypsophilas have been put in, and quantities 
of Snapdragons and Tree Carnations have 
been pricked off into boxes in readiness for 
October planting. 

Climbing plants, especially Roses, require 
constant attention to prevent their long 
growths being broken by the wind, and 
borders of mixed flowers are constantly being 
dealt with in order to get the best out of 
them for the remainder of the year. 

Some hardy Ferns have been planted out 
beneath an Ivy bower, and will be mulched 
and kept shaded for a few days. 

Cleaning is now the order of the day, as 
since the welcome rains the ground works 
freely, and the hoe is kept constantly on the 
go, checking the weeds as they appear 
through the soil. 

AVhen the application of weedkiller to 
drives and paths has been completed very 
little further trouble with weeds is anticipated 
for a year where this has been used. This is a 
very different state of things compared with 
the days when roads had to be torn up two or 
three times each year to rid them of weeds, 
involving endless labour. Weedkiller is 
certainly the gardener’s friend. All bracken 
(or breaks, as the old Sussex workmen call 
them) within reasonable distance of the 
garden has been cut and stacked in readiness 
for next season’s mulching, a purpose for 
which I know nothing so satisfactory. Poly¬ 
anthus raised from seed sown at the end of 
July have been pricked off to form sturdy 
plants for grouping later. I prefer to raise 
these in March in a warm greenhouse, but 
as those mentioned were from a new source 
and this year’s seed, it was decided to sou¬ 
thern upon arrival in order to gain time. 
A batch of the Nepaul Barberry raised from 
seeds has been put out iii rows in the nursery, 
also a quantity of Berberis Wilsome from seed 
sown in March. 

A start has now been made.with cuttings 
of the best Tufted Pansies, which are fairly 
plentiful, as a number of old plants of each 
kind was cut hard back a few weeks pre¬ 
viously, and these are now throwing up excel-. 
lent material for propagating. 

This is the season for bulb planting, and a 
few choice Narcissi, which recently came., to 
hand, have been planted in selected positions 
in the flower garden. A large quantity of 
Crocuses in decided colours has also arrived 
and is being planted to form broad hands to 
the edges of flower beds, following which a 
hardy creeping plant will be placed over the 
surface, as these lowly plants add considerably 
to the effect of the Crocus when the latter are 
in bloom, and as the Crocuses pass out of 
bloom, take their place. Carnations have 
been layered and plantations made of a selec¬ 
tion of the best Pinks, Carnations raised 
from seed sown in March, and which had been 
planted in nursert beds for the summer, have 
developed into splendid plants, and as we 
have been favoured with a copious fall of 
rain, advantage was taken to transfer these 
to a large bed in the flower garden. 
Delphinium Azure Fairy, a lovely pale blue 
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annual, has been sown between China Roses 
as an experiment to see if it will stand the 
winter. Attention has been given to paths 
which have suffered from the wash during 
recent heavy rains. This frequently happens 
on our hilly ground following a long period 
of drought. All gravel walks have been rolled 
while they were saturated, and much routine 
work accomplished, such as the cutting of 
grass edges, hoeing and cleaning of borders, 
removing decaying flowers, supporting others 
in order to maintain everything in the best, 
possible condition as long as possible. 

Sussex. E. SI. 


Narcissus Caedmon. 

This, of which a figure is given on p. 565, 
is a strikingly beautiful, large flower with a 
broad, snowy-white perianth of gTeat sub¬ 
stance, and a very bold centre, broadly 
rimmed dark red, with a rich green eye. It 
is a splendid exhibition variety, and was 
given a First-Class Certificate in 1915 as a 
show flower, also an Award of Merit at the 
Midland Daffodil Society’s Show in 1915, 
with a First-Class Certificate from the North 
of England Horticultural Societv, also in 
1915. 


Romneya trichocalyx. 

The beauty of Romneya Coulteri is so great 
that to see it is to induce a longing to possess 
it in the hope that it may be satisfactory. 
It is, however, one thing to procure it and 
another to induce it to flower well, and I 
fear that to many it is a grievous disappoint¬ 
ment. In Scotland it is generally a most 
unsatisfactory plant, and in few gardens does 
it bloom well; while in numerous places it 
will not flower at all, even when given a situa¬ 
tion, which should be an ideal one. The 
newer Romneya trichocalyx promises to take 
the place of R. Coulteri in these gardens to 
the great joy of all lovers of the noble 
“ Californian Poppy.” I had an example of 
this the other day when I visited the de¬ 
lightful garden of the Rev. B. Douglas-Dick, 
S. Mary’s, Newabbey, N.B. Here, as in 
numerous other places, R. Coulteri is a most 
disappointing thing, although it has been 
given every opportunity of redeeming its 
character for shyness. On the other hand, 
R. trichocalyx is charming both in its 
growth and its freedom of flower. AY lien I 
visited S. Alary’s most of the flowers were 
past for the day, but those which remained 
and the buds ready to open showed what a 
satisfactory and delightful plant it was there. 
This was not an isolated plant, but there 
were several, all showing the same vigour and 
freedom. It can be confidently recommended 
for trial by those who have failed with its 
equally lovely sister-flower. S. Arnott. 


Bulbs. 

Although bulbs are not likely to be cheaper 
for some years, the supply appears to be 
larger than has been the case since pre-war 
days. Those, therefore, who intend to use 
these valuable auxiliaries of the spring 
garden—whether under glass or in the open— 
ought to place their orders at as early a date 
as possible. Roman and Dutch Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Jonquils, Freesias, and the various 
Narcissi were formerly considered indispens¬ 
able for early work under glass, and that 
they are all very bright and fragrant cannot 
lie denied. Roman Hyacinths, potted up 
immediately the bulbs are received, will bloom 
without any heat in November, while Tulips 
of the Yan Thol type and the popular Paper 
White Narcissus can he had in bloom round 
about Christmas and New Year, when such 
things are in request. 
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FRUIT. 


Storing Apples. 

In many parts of the country, happily, 
Apples are plentiful. There are some very 
fine specimens too. The early disposal of 
fruits that will not keep is the right thing 
to do, but I am afraid many hundredweights 
in many districts respectively of really nice 
sound but small Apples of good-keeping 
qualities are being hastily marketed. I think 
this is wrong. Of course, the due storing of 
Apples is a matter requiring serious con¬ 
sideration. Experienced growers know what 
to do, but the noviee does not in some 
instances. Very elaborate structures are not 
really necessary. Some of tbe best specimens 
I have seen were stored in an old back shed, 
very low, but frost-proof to the extent of 
about 15 degrees. The thick covering of clean 
straw placed on the fruit secured it from 
about 22 degrees of frost, and more covering 
material could have been added if needed. 
The Apples were quite sound and firm in the 
month of April. About a dozen late-keeping 
sorts were stored in the way described on low- 
shelves on which a thin layer of clean straw- 
had been placed. The only means of ventila¬ 
tion was through the doorway, the door being 
wide open on fine days, but nearly always 
the Apples had a thin layer of straw on 
them. There are many sheds of this kind 
that could be cleaned, temporary shelves put 
up, and otherwise adapted to the safe storing 
of surplus Apples. In one part of Warwick¬ 
shire one gardener placed a heap of surplus 
Apples on a ridge of ground, and simply 
buried them under several cartloads of newly- 
gathered tree leaves. These fruits kept the 
most satisfactorily of all. I have often found 
sound Apples in May in ditches under leaves 
near old orchards. Hants. 


Wasps in vineries. 

During the latter part of September, when 
the weather is becoming colder and hardy- 
fruits are being gathered in, wasps invade 
vineries more generally than earlier in the 
season. It is an expensive matter to cover 
all ventilators with wasp-proof netting, and 
not advisable, as on very warm days it keeps 
out air, which is beneficial to ripening 
Grapes. I have found it a good plan to 
suspend rags, dipped in motor petrol, from 
the roof wires. The wasps come in, but not 
in as great numbers, of course, and, disliking 
the fumes of the petrol, leave the structure. 
Two pieces of rag, 6 inches square, are 
sufficient for a vinery 30 feet long. 

G. G. B. 

Fruit under glass. 

Pot Vines intended for forcing in the 
course of another season will now he better 
out-of-doors. This -will assist the wood to 
mature, and without ripe wood it is idle to 
expect good results. The Vines must not be 
permitted to feel the lack of moisture, but at 
the same time they will not need so much 
water as when they are in active growth. 
The early Peach house ought noyv to be fully 
exposed, and tbe engine or syringe should be 
freely used night and morning. Do not per¬ 
mit the inside border to become at all dry, for 
not only is a dry border the sure forerunner 
of bud-dropping, but the border is not easily 
moistened again in a thorough way if it be 
permitted to get too dry at this season. 
When the bunches are all cut in the early 
vinery the cultivator should aim at retaining 
the foliage in a healthy condition as long as 
possible. Syringe freely, open the house, and 
assist the wood to ripen thoroughly in a 


leisurely way. Figs which are carrying their 
second crop must be liberally treated. 
Warmth, feeding, and moisture are required 
to finish the second crop satisfactorily. 

Apple Allington Pippin. 

This Apple, which was raised in South 
Lincolnshire, and sent out by Messrs. 
Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, was, when first 
introduced, considered by some to be of first- 
rate quality, and was given a First-Class 
Certificate by the Fruit Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. It is, in my 


opinion, very disappointing, so far as flavour 
is concerned. I have grown it on a light soil 
and in such it is of no better flavour than 
Worcester Pearmain, while on that of a stiff, 
clayey nature it is distinctly acid. I have 
tried gathering the fruit early and allowing 
it to remain on the trees till quite late in 
the season, but under all conditions it is, to 
my mind, only second-rate in flavour. It 
is, however, very prolific, the fruit attaining 
a good size, and when grown in an exposed 
position is usually richly coloured on tbe side 
next the sun, while on the opposite side it 
is of a pale yellow, which renders it very 
attractive. I should welcome opinions from 
other readers as to the flavour of this Apple. 

A. G. 

Kirke’s Plum. 

In a season when Plums are none too plenti¬ 
ful, Kirke’s Plum has given a fairly good 
account of itself. The purple fruits, with 
their dense bloom, are handsome in them¬ 
selves, and when first-rate flavour and good 
size are added the value of this fruit is 
obvious. Here it needs a wall, but the 
variety is better worth a favoured place than 
many more widely-planted Plums. 

Balmae. W. McG. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grape Madresfield Court cracking. 

I have two vines of Madresfield Court. The 
fruit on same this season has cracked very 
badly; the other vines in the same house— 
Muscat of Alexandria—have done exceed¬ 
ingly well. Will you kindly advise what you 
consider the cause of this imperfection and 
the best remedy ? Acer. 

[The berries of Madresfield Court Muscat 
are under certain conditions prone to split. 
It is when about to commence colouring and 
during the colouring stage that it usually 
occurs. The chief causes are an excess of 
moisture in the atmosphere and in supplying 
water too freely at the roots at lhe period 
stated. The last mentioned causes such an 
acceleration of the sap flow as to render the 


berries incapable of assimilating or swell¬ 
ing fast enough to keep pace with it, with the 
result that they crack or split. An excess of 
atmospheric moisfure has the same effect 
though in a less degree. For these reasons 
this variety is best grown in a house by itself, 
as it can then be accorded treatment suited 
to its needs, which are to water carefully as 
the berries approach the colouring stage, 
supplying no more of the element than is 
necessary to keep the vines and fruit in a 
healthy and progressive condition. In some 
instances it is possible to afford sufficient 
water to carry them over the colouring period 
all right. The creation of the amount of 
atmospheric moisture is a matter more under 
control, as less damping down, especially in 
the afternoon, should be practised ; the border 
covered or mulched with dry horse droppings 
or short, dry litter, and, above all, never to 
close the top ventilators entirely, leaving them 
slightly open throughout the night to allow 
moisture to escape. Increase ventilation 
early on bright mornings, and do not allow 
the temperature to run up to a high figure 
before doing so. Another thing which assists 
in the mitigation of the evil is to let the 
laterals grow out beyond the bunches when 
colouring is about to commence, which will 
tend to absorb much of the superfluous sap.] 



Apple Allington Pippin. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


General Notes. 

This summer, perhaps, there was too much 
sunshine for the good of the plants, and 
during June and July there was difficulty in 
keeping the growth going even when in pots. 
There seemed to he less freedom than usual, 
with extra short joints, while the foliage 
could hardly be got of a nice deep green 
colour. During that time roots were particu¬ 
larly active; now, however, the appearance 
of our own stock, at least, is all that could 
bo desired. The plants have not grown so 
high as in most seasons; the leaves, if not 
large, are of remarkable thickness, and are 
gradually putting on deep green, as well as 
ripened tints. In the case of those which are 
to bear big specimen blooms, the flower-buds 
are swelling freely well above the leaves, and 
the forwardest will be under glass by the 
middle of September. 

From the start we do not top the growth ; 
every plant, whether for show flowers or for 
busby specimens, is allowed to extend in full, 
with just thinning the shoots at will. 'An 
experiment was made with one variety noted 
for being late to bloom, but as there was no 
appreciable difference in the time flower-buds 
came, further experiments in this direction 
will stop. Every plant is kept well away 
from its neighbour, and thus each has room 
to develop. The pots are twisted occasionally 
to prevent the roots from going into the ashes 
below. No manure of any sort was mixed 
with the potting soil, which may have 
accounted for a light colour in the leaves 
somewhat; but we score just now in the ready 
response in building up the growth steadily 
with liquid manures. Every time moisture is 
given at the roots something is used w ith the 
water, but always in a weak state. It is 
difficult to judge the strength of liquid 
manure, but if that from the field or stable 
or from the fowl-run be put in a bag and 
placed in water, one cannot go far wrong if 
the liquid from any of them is used of just 
snfficient strength to colour the water given 
to the plants. The bags are renewed each 
week. Of course, it is not every grower who 
can get animal manure readily, in which case 
the fertilising compounds advertised are em¬ 
ployed. These, too, we use if the weather is 
such that the plants do not require watering 
often. 

This is not the time to dwell on varieties, 
only to mention that they are chosen with as 
great care for every other phase of culture 
as they are for specimen blooms. The decora- 
tives, as they are termed, look promising, and 
are producing more side-growths than are 
required without having once topped the 
leaders during the season. Just now is an 
important time with these, because of making 
up one’s mind what shall be done. Shall all 
growths produce one single bloom, or do we 
prefer that each stem may develop all the 
flower-buds 1 The former case appeals to most 
who like blooms of good quality and substance. 
There must be a lot of thinning, and the 
number of flower-buds be settled. Just now 
too early-formed flower-buds are appearing, 
and a choice between these and those which 
came on leaf growth above them will deter¬ 
mine the size of the blossoms—the last that 
come usually produce the smaller flowers, but 
otherwise not less beautiful. To encourage 
early buds, the side-shoots about them must 
be rubbed away. Tying is a matter of course, 
and once neglect it we lose a sliapeable plant. 

This season there seems unusual freedom 
from pests ; at least, there are few with us 
now. The only thing troubling us is mildew, 
and we always have a little flowers of sulphur 
handy to puff on the underside of the leaves. 
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Outdoor varieties have not had a favourable 
year—many plants are little bigger than they 
were when planted out—but mine have had 
regular watering and they show a promising 
crop. In fact, such as Polly and Goacher’s 
Crimson are in bloom; but in this and every 
other case more attention is given to the later 
blossoms. The practice of growing plants 
outside and lifting them to bloom has had a 
serious set-back this season. The plan never 
appealed to me ; but of this later. H. S. 

Surrey. 


Which bud to, select. 

During the month of September many 
varieties—in fact, most sorts outside those 
that blossom in the open—will be showing 
flower-buds at the point of each growth. 
These are in the majority of instances crown 
buds, because side-shoots and other flower- 
buds accompany them. If these buds be 
selected, the side-growths must be removed, 
and thus we give the plants time to develop 
larger flowers than they would do if we allowed 
the growths to proceed and in their case pro¬ 
duce buds at the tips. Plants that give the 
huge specimen flowers which win prizes at ex¬ 
hibitions are grown from very early bud 
selections—July and August—but plants 
generally give quite good blooms if we select 
the crown bud now. This is the case with 
bush plants, whether single or double 
varieties, a plan that is followed to obtain 
the better blossoms which sell in our markets. 
Perhaps there are few phases of culture so 
interesting as this limiting the number of 
flowers—a plant with a dozen or so of nicely- 
grown blooms is a paying proposition as well 
as pretty to look at. The crown-bud blooms, 
too, have often this distinction : they have a 
stiffer flower stem than those from the late 
or terminal buds, aiifl thus are of greater 
value for cutting. 

Respecting flower-buds of what may be 
termed giant flowers, the earliest plants- are 
being placed under glass, because one can see 
the plants just breaking through. Mrs. M. 
Sargent is the first—a variety usually before 
the rest. This year we have managed to 
select our flower-buds of such late sorts as 
Queen Mary, Princess Mary, Mrs. G. 
Drabble. W. Rigby, and Majestic, some days 
earlier than usual, and we are looking for 
exceptional blossoms in this connection. 
There are some sorts—say Louisa Pockett and 
General Petain—late in producing flower- 
buds which we do not try to get early because 
if we did the resulting blooms would be rough 
and out of character. A goodly number of 
esteemed varieties comes between the two ex¬ 
tremes named above, so that there is little 
difficulty as regards time of showing the 
flower-buds. H. S. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 

Since we have been having cooler nights 
with heavy dews these plants put on quite 
an old-time appearance, the flowers being true 
to character and lasting. Throughout the 
summer the hose has been used freely, so that 
as far as development is concerned the plants, 
if slightly less tall than in an average 
season, are especially bushy and full of flower. 
They show, too, the good effects of fertilisers 
that have been sprinkled over the ground 
before watering. A considerable number of 
varieties has from time to time been tried, 
but before any get into our select list they 
are on trial only, and those considered the 
lietter, both new and old, are grown in 
quantity. 

For example, the old Marie Masse family 
so important a few years back is thought out- 
of-date, although the yellow one, Horace 
Martin—one of the group—is still grown, 
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even if it does not please so much as Golden 
Polly. Our outdoor earlies are planted in 
two blocks: the one contains the real early 
kinds; the other, those that, in some seasons 
at least, require some protection. In Sanctity 
and Roi des Blancs we get our best whites, 
the latter being the better as a profuse 
flowerer, the former choice when the blooms 
are thinned. Besides the two yellows already 
named, Leslie is included. It is very early 
and good. Polly and Bronze Goacher satisfy 
in the bronze direction, and Goacher’s Crim¬ 
son with Almirante for the pair in the dark 
shade of colour. Last year the later-flower¬ 
ing early varieties had quite a good time in 
the open; but this is not to say they will this 
next October; therefore it is well to do as we 
have done—plant them together, where pro¬ 
tection mav be given. Another thing, they 
are generally taller in habit of growth than 
the first earlies, and by keeping the two 
separate, plantations are more pleasing to the 
eye. J. Bannister, bronzy-yellow, and Perle 
Chabillonaise, yellow with peach shading, are 
favoured. Normandie, pink, Province, pink, 
and both of these have a bronzy form. Pink 
Delight has delicate pink blossoms, whilst 
Cranford Pink has those of a pretty shade. 
Framfield Early White is good because it may 
be disbudded or grown in sprays—that is to 
say, all bloom-buds mav be allowed to develop. 

H. S. 


Chrysanthemums feeding. 

Before feeding plants with liquid and other 
manures it is well at first to be sure that 
they are in a condition to benefit by the same. 
I should make sure that roots are plentiful, 
because the idea of giving the growth a fillip 
with stimulants when roots are scarce may- 
lead to opposite results—the few roots the 
plants have may be killed. There is little 
danger in this direction this season, perhaps, 
for however poor the soil, the hot weather has 
caused rooting in the struggle for existence. 
Nor. would I feed much in showery weather, 
and this, too, has been absent of late. The 
plants, then, should be in a state to respond 
to manures. A good practice is to use some¬ 
thing each time water is applied, and if this 
be weak there is little danger of going wrong 
In the country one has an advantage over 
town folk in respect to material, and we need 
not be without a choice. For instance, we 
mix cow manure and that from chickens, and 
an ideal stimulant is obtained. From sheep, 
too, it is readily got, besides the draining 
from the farmyard heap. In the case of the 
former it is convenient to use a bag and 
put this in a tub of water; the same can 
then he renewed easily at short intervals. A 
mistake can hardly be made in strength if 
the liquid is used to just colour the water 
given to the plants. In many cases a grower 
depends on the stimulants in powder form; 
these, of course, are valuable to those even 
who can obtain the animal manures, on 
account of being able to use them when plants 
require but little water. In their employ¬ 
ment it is always well to go under rather 
than over the strength recommended. These 
concentrated plant foods rarely mix well with 
water. It is, therefore, advisable to sprinkle 
on the surface of the soil and water in, the 
sediment forming a very nice dressing to aid 
surface roots. Top-dressing the soil used to 
be done more than it is to-day—with bone 
meal and other things—but against this is 
the difficulty in knowing when a plant is 
dry, and really the best roots are below. I 
like a sprinkling of the meal when the blooms 
are opening under glass, but at other times 
the good it does may be small. I should be 
careful, too, about the use of any stimulant 
if I found, through dull and showery weather, 
that the top growth of my plants seemed 
especially soft. H. S. 
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Of all the Orchids in cultivation few, if 
any, can compare with the brilliant scarlet 
S. grandiflora, a gem about 3 inches high and 
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out at the right time. S. grandiflora is not 
fastidious in regard to temperature, but it 
is usually suspended from the roof rafters, at 
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roots, and the plants will suffer in conse¬ 
quence. These hybrids vary somewhat in 
size, and many will only need small pots; 
others approach the dimensions of small 
Cattleyas, and will require a little more root 
room. In every case, however, the potting 
ought not to be overdone. With these hybrids 
never be in a hurry tb repot them, and do 
not be alarmed if they remain dormant for 
several months, for they will start into growth 


ORCHIDS. 

Sophronitis grandiflora. 


with a somewhat flat flower 3 inches or more 
across. It usually blooms during the winter, 
and strong plants freshly imported make a 
fine display. It first flowered in this country 
in 1841, but had been discovered many years 
before by a French naturalist. The honour, 
however, of introducing it to British gardens 
is due to .the collector Gardner, who secured 
quantities of plants on the Organ Mountains 
and sent them to the famous nursery, Lod- 
diges, of Hackney. S. grandiflora has been 
employed largely by the hybridist, and the 
first to appear was Epiphronitis Veitchii, a 
cross between S. grandiflora and Epidendrum 
radicans, but it had a weak constitution, and 
was merely a small edition of the latter 
parent. The finest results have been obtained 
when used in conjunction with the broad- 
petalled Cattleyas, especially C. aurea, w'hich 
produced the beautiful Sophro-Oattleya 
Doris. At the present time there is a beauti¬ 
ful series of Sophronitis hybrids. They are 
for the most part dwarf in habit and not too 
difficult to manage if the repotting is carried 
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Lxiio-Catlieya Golden Glow. 

the warmer end of the cool house. Large 
receptacles are not needed, and shallow pans 
with wire handles attached are the most con¬ 
venient. Fill them to half their depth with 
drainage, and do not overpot, or the roots 
will perish through the large body of 
soil keeping wet over a long period. The 
rooting medium consists of Osmunda fibre or 
peat three parts and Sphagnum Moss one 
part, and it should be made firm around the 
base of the plant. Careful watering is essen¬ 
tial, and excessive dryness must also be 
avoided, or the tiny pseudo-bulbs will shrivel, 
when they take a long time to recover. 

The hybrids from S. grandiflora require a 
few degrees more warmth than that species, 
many of them needing the temperature of the 
Cattleva house. It is advisable to grow them 
in a batch, where they are immediately under 
the eye of the grower. In such a position he 
will be able to watch for new roots, and 
directly these appear, any necessary repotting 
can be done. Woodlice and slugs must also 
be trapped or they will devour the succulent 


eventually and make up some strong pseudo¬ 
bulbs. They should be afforded a little more 
shade than the Cattleyas. T. W. B. 


Laelio-Cattleya Golden Glow. 

This, the result of a cross between L. C. 
Sunrise and L. Cattleya Venus, was unani¬ 
mously given a first-class certificate when 
shown before the Orchid Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on August 9th 
by Baron Bruno Schroder, The Dell, Engle- 
field Green (gardener, Mr. J. E. Shill). The 
flowers of this distinct and showy hybrid 
are, as may be seen by the illustration we 
give to-day, of fine form. The sepals and 
petals aie clear yellow, with a bright orange 
shade, but with no trace of any other colour 
but pure yellow. The front of the rounded 
labellum is purplish-mauve, with yellow mar¬ 
gin. There are also gold lines from the base 
of the flower. The spike carried four of the 
handsome flowers. 
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The Colombian Odontoglossums. 

Among cool-house Orchids, the Odonto¬ 
glossums are undoubtedly first favourites, 
and, moreover, they deserve this distinction, 
especially when we remember the beauty of 
the flowers, the ease with which they can be 
grown, and the long period over which the 
different species and varieties may lie had in 
bloom. The plants are not over large, there¬ 
fore a low house is preferable to a lofty struc¬ 
ture. A good supply of rainwater is essential, 
and the staging should be of corrugated iron, 
on which is placed a layer of fine gravel cl¬ 
ashes to conserve moisture. 

The species of Odontoglossum mostly grown 
is O. crispum, which' was found near Pacho, 
in the province of Bogoth, in 1842. It is a 
most variable plant, and many named 
varieties are in commerce, some of the most 
noteworthy being Solon, Pittianum, L. 
Perfect, and virginale. A number of very 
fine O. crispum are home raised, for in these 
days we are largely independent of the 
collector and importer. A typical O. crispum 
produces arching scapes, each from 15 inches 
to 30 inches long, and the flowers are large, 
white, and often tinged with rose. If a 
number of plants are grown, a few will be in 
flower nearly throughout the year. O. Harry- 
anum is a distinct plant with large chestnut- 
brown flowers marked with mauve-purple, 
while the lip is white and yellow striped 
with mauve-purple. It was imported by 
Messrs. Horsman and Co., of Colchester, and 
the* plant first flowered in Veitch’s Chelsea 
Nursery in 1886, when it was named in com¬ 
pliment to Sir Harry Veitch. This species 
is quite distinct, and should be grown in a 
slightly warmer and drier house during the 
winter. 

O. Pescatorei is sometimes referred to as 
O nobile, but whatever its name it is a fine 
companion to O. crispum. The flowers are 
round in outline, and mostly white, except 
the bright golden yellow- crest of the lip. 
There are several named varieties, hut the 
most noteworthy is Veitch’s variety, all the 
segments being irregularly blotched with rich 
magenta-purple. O. Pescatorei was dis¬ 
covered in New Granada in 1847 and first 
flowered in the establishment of Messrs. 
Linden, Brussels. 

O. triumph an s.—A fine species which 
flowers during the spring. The flowers are 
large, the sepals and petals golden-yellow 
transversely barred and blotched with chest¬ 
nut-brown, the lip is white at the base and 
cinnamon-brown in front. Two varieties are 
worthy of mention, viz., aureum and the very 
handsome L. Crawshay. O. triumphans was 
discovered by 31. Linden in New Granada in 
1843, but it does not appear to have been 
cultivated in this country until 1868. 

O. luteo-purpureum.— This is a handsome 
plant somewhat resembling the popular 0. 
crispum in general habit, but the flowers are 
quite distinct. The sepals and petals are 
nearly covered with chestnut-brown, the latter 
showing a little more yellow than the former, 
the fringed lip is yellowish-white with a large 
chestnut-brown blotch in front of the crest. 
This species is most variable and w-as also 
discovered by M. Linden in 1843. In addi¬ 
tion to those already quoted are O. Halli, 
O. gloriosum, O. cirrhosum, O. Mulus, and 
O. Andersonianum. No collection in these 
days would be complete without a few hybrids, 
many far in advance of their parents, and 
quite as easy to grow. They embrace amabile. 
crispo-Harryanum, percultum, ardentissi- 
mum, Lambeauianum, and Rolfeie. 

Culture.— Where a general collection of 
Odontoglossums is grown, a few will need 
repotting at intervals throughout the year, 
but the bulk will require attention during 
the month of September. This is the most 
suitable month for dealing with Odonto¬ 
glossums; the hot weather is passed, cooler 
nights prevail, and consequently the plants 
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soon become established without any loss of 
foliage or shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. 
The plants should be repotted when the new 
growth is 2 inches or 3 inches high, for at 
this stage root action begins. Turn the 
plants out of their pots, pick out with a 
pointed stick all the old, decayed soil, and 
remove any useless back pseudo-bulbs, three 
behind each lead or growing point being 
ample. Ordinary flower pots are the best 
receptacles. These must be clean, and filled 
to one-third of their depth with broken 
potsherds for drainage, over which is placed a 
thin layer of moss to secure a free outlet for 
w-ater. The compost should consist of 
Osmunda fibre or good quality peat two- 
thirds, and one-third of chopped Sphagnum 
Moss, with a sprinkling of finely-crushed 
crocks. The fine particles are removed from 
the fibre and the whole cut up fairly fine 
and well mixed a few days before it is needed. 
Overpotting must be guarded against, and as 
a general rule enough space should - "be allowed 
for two seasons’ growth. AVhen repotting is 
completed, arrange the plants at the warmest 
end of the house. Here they can be more 
carefully tended, a little extra shade may he 
given if necessary, a light spray overhead 
when the weather is bright, and each plant can 
be studied and water only given when really 
needed. Many plants are ruined through 
over-watering, particularly after being pro¬ 
vided with fresh soil. If kept too wet at 
the base the compost becomes sour, and the 
roots decay; therefore, the best plan is to 
pass over a plant if in doubt as to whether 
water is needed or not. Directly the new 
pseudo-bulb is formed, a more generous supply 
of water can be afforded until it is completed. 
At this stage a less quantity will suffice, but 
there ought not to be any drying off as 
practised with many other Orchids, or the 
loss of foliage will be the result, and the 
pseudo-bulbs will shrivel to the detriment of 
the plant. Ventilation is an important 
factor in the successful cultivation of cool 
Orchids, and excepting in frosty weather and 
high winds, an inch or so from the bottom 
ventilators can be left on at all times. The 
top ventilators must be opened with dis¬ 
cretion, direct draughts should be avoided, or 
the atmosphere will become dry, when red 
spider might make its unwelcome appearance. 
Thrips are occasionally troublesome, but they 
can be destroyed by vaporising the house at 
fortnightly intervals or directly these pests 
are seen. 

During the spring and summer months the 
plants must be shaded, and it is advisable to 
lower the blinds just life fore the sun begins to 
shine on the roof glass. Damage is often done 
in the early spring; the plants have passed 
through the dull period of the year, and the 
foliage is weak and tender in consequence, 
and therefore more liable to damage from 
the sun’s Tays than they would be in autumn. 
If a sweet, wholesome atmosphere is main¬ 
tained and due attention paid to watering, 
no difficulty should be experienced in growing 
anv of the species or hybrid Odontoglossums. 

T. W. B. 


PESTS. 


Silver leaf. 

An inquiry from a correspondent as to 
whether it is safe to plant Plums on sites 
from which diseased trees have been removed 
calls for a warning against it. For years 
before the cause of silver leaf was known I 
had proved by experience that this disease 
was infectious through the root, as trees 
planted on sites from which diseased trees had 
been removed were hopelessly affected after 
three years, and in my experience root 
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infection always proves fatal to the tree. 
When only a portion of a branch is affected 
the tree may lie saved by promptly removing 
the branch and smearing the cut surface with 
tar or some other antiseptic. We know that 
this is a wound disease, and it is therefore 
a wise precaution to dress all fresh wounds, 
especially if there are diseased trees in the 
neighbourhood. Stone fruit-trees, such as 
Apricots and Cherries and Plums, resent the 
removal of large branches. The trees should 
be so managed that it is not necessary at any 
time to have to do this. When silver leaf 
appears, however, there is no alternative, and 
the affected branches must be cut away well 
below the place of infection. Badly affected 
trees should be rooted out and burnt.—J. C'., 
in “ The Field.” 


Potato disease. 

One need not necessarily be an alarmist if 
it is pointed out that there is more than a 
possibility of Potato disease among late crops 
in the course of the present season. By 
Potato disease is meant, of course, Phytop- 
tliora infestans, and not the Wart or Black 
Scab disease, which is an entirely different— 
although an equally dangerous—thing. 

Unfortunately, the conditions of the season 
are exactly those which suit Phytopthora 
infestans. It is now generally conceded that 
very hot weather in June and July causes the 
spores of this disease to be numerous and 
active in the atmosphere. These spores 
merely require moisture to cause them to 
become fertile. Both of these requirements 
have been met—great heat in July followed 
by almost incessant rains since the beginning 
of August. The rain, falling on heated soil, 
forms a species of vapour. This vapour, or 
mist, settles upon the foliage of the Potato 
plant and forms the exact environment which 
the spores require. These, becoming active, 
penetrate the leaves, destroy the cuticle, and 
ultimately the stems wither and die. The 
reproductive nature of this fungus is marvel¬ 
lous and the disease spreads so rapidly that 
in an inconceivably short time what was a 
green and vigorous growth of haulm becomes 
a rotting and unsightly mass. I have heard 
it alleged that an attack of Phytopthora is of 
electrical origin. A very good Potato-grower 
in this neighbourhood clings obstinately to 
this theory—basing his belief on the un¬ 
questioned fact that his Potato haulm is 
always healthy and free from this disease 
until there has been a thunderstorm. Of 
course, his theory is a wrong one. There is 
seldom a thunderstorm which is not preceded 
by sultry weather, and, as has been said, this 
is the weather which causes the spores to be 
active and abundant. Thunderstorms are 
almost invariably accompanied by torrential 
rain, and here, again, the activities of the 
spores are increased. 

As to cures for the Potato disease, the 
remedy which is generally adopted is that of 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture or with 
modifications of that specific. Some go so far 
as to advocate compulsory spraying, but in 
practice, however salutary it might prove, 
the compulsory spraying of Potato crops 
would mean simply that many growers would 
cease growing Potatoes. If cannot be denied 
that spraying is, at best, a precarious— 
indeed, a doubtful—remedy, and there are 
these who have absolutely no faith in the 
practice. Be that as it may, when disease 
takes a grip upon a promising Potato crop, 
one is always anxious to check the outbreak, 
and if spraying lie done twice, at intervals 
of sixteen or eighteen days, it is averred by 
the adherents of spraying that it may mean 
a difference of 30 cwt. per acre in the crop. 
I may say that the approximate cost of spray¬ 
ing an acre on two occasions with home-made 
Bordeaux mixture works out, as nearly as 
possible, at 7s. 6d. W. McG. 
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Lettuce. 

Prick off seedling Lettuces as soon as they 
are large enough to handle and before their 
roots have reached to any considerable depth 
in the soil. Plant in a shady situation. 
While dry weather continues the plants 
should be' frequently damped in order to 
hasten their growth. Make a sowing of 
Lettuce seeds weekly throughout this month, 
choosing a border facing west, where the 
plants may be protected from east winds in 
early autumn. F. W. G. 


Vegetable Marrows. 

Vegetable Marrow's are usually looked upon 
as very accommodating plants, and, as a 
matter of fact, to some extent they are. But 
it should not be forgotten that, like all the 
Cucnrbitse, they are very tender and are im¬ 
patient of wet. While they succeed quite 
well out of doors, yet they appreciate all the 
warmth that can be given to them ; more 
especially should a cold, wet spell follow upon 
a period of exceptionally hot weather, as has 
been the case during the past few weeks. 
Plants which were allowed to trail over the 
soil at their will feel the effect of the sudden 
change of conditions in a very obvious way, 
and. even at the risk of some disturbance or 
even of some slight damage to the vines, those 
who wish their Marrows to get every chance 
will find it distinctly advantageous to lift the 
shoots and to insert a few Pea stakes or 
similar material under them. This keeps the 
vines off the damp soil, prevents rotting 
among the dense foliage, and, in short, gives 
the plants a better chance to do well. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Celery. 

Continue to take advantage of dry weather 
to earth-up Celery as the plants become of 
sufficient size. Only a few inches of soil 
should be placed round the stems at one time, 
and this should be thoroughly broken up 
before it is placed in position. Tie the stems 
carefuLly with some soft material, which 
should be removed as soon as the soil has 
been carefully placed in position with the 
hand. Remove all side-shoots and small 
leaves, and see that there is sufficient moisture 
at the roots before earthing-up. / 


Beetroot. 

This crop has made remarkable progress 
during the past few weeks, and there is a 
danger, if the roots are allowed to remain too 
long in the ground, that they will become too 
large for table use. Medium-sized Beetroot 
should always be chosen in preference to 
coarser ones.' Beetroot may be pulled any 
time when large enough, and, if carefully 
stored, will last in excellent condition all 
through the winter months. Care should be 
taken not to break the end of the main root. 
The leaves should be twisted off with the hand 
and not cut. 


Winter Spinach 

which has germinated well should have the 
soil hoed between the rows and the plants 
assisted to make free growth by sprinklings 
of so»t not in too fresh a condition. Carry 
out the thinning in good time, allowing each 
plant plenty of space for development. The 
same remarks apply to Spinach Beet, which 
is very hardy and productive on good ground. 


Any vacancies in the rows can be made good 
by transplanting some of the strongest of the 
seedlings. In thinning out allow a distance 
of 9 inches to 12 inches between the plants 
of Spinach Beet. A. W. 


Broad Windsor Beans. 

Late sowings should be heavily mulched 
and kept well supplied with water, or the 
yield will be poor. Stop the growths of mid¬ 
season sowings immediately a fair amount of 
bloom can be seen, as the majority of the 
flowers will fail to set if the shoots are not 
stopped. 


Some neglected kitchen herbs. 

Parsley, Mint, Sage, and Thyme are to be 
found in nearly every garden, with sometimes 
Marjoram in addition, but scarcely ever 
another. To those who do not already know 
and use them I should like to suggest the 
following : 

Sweet Basil is well worth the trouble it 
entails. An excellent and aromatic flavour¬ 
ing herb. It is a very delicate plant here and 
needs to be started under glass to give it time 
to mature. It seems to damp off with the first 
autumn fogs, before ever the frost comes. 

Winter Savory,— A spicy little perennial, 
standing well and available all the winter. 

Chives. —This is a plant for every garden, 
except where the owners dislike onions. 
Nothing is easier to grow. The plant is 
pretty and tidy, with flowers not unlike those 
of Thrift. The leaves are the part to be eaten, 
cut up till they are just little green rings, 
and sprinkled among the lettuce in salad, or / 
floating as a garnish in soup. The latter I 
have met with in Switzerland, and I have 
seen Chives for sale in the village shop at 
Hardelot, but they are surprisingly seldom 
grown in England. 

Tarragon the Parisians consider an 
almost necessary ingredient in a salad, and it 
should certainly be included in the Herb 
garden, 

Burnet has a pleasant taste of cucumber, 
and the very young leaves may be added to 
salad, but they soon become rather dry and 
tough. It loses its flavour if cooked. 

Chervil may be used as a pleasant change 
from Parsley. It is an annual of rather 
uncertain growth, but usually sows itself when 
once established. 

Fennel.— A sauce made with the chopped 
leaves is considered the proper thing to eat 
with mackerel. It is a handsome plant, 
worthy of a place at the back of the herbaceous 
border. At Holt, in Norfolk, in 1917, I saw a 
fine copper-leaved variety, but have not met 
with it elsewhere. R. Bickersteth. 


Bottling of vegetables. 

A simple method of bottling vegetables 
may be of .use to those who wish to conserve 
supplies of certain kinds against an 
inevitable shortage of green vegetables in 
the autumn and winter months. In the first 
place young, fresh vegetables should he 
chosen. They should be washed and pre¬ 
pared as if for cooking, and white vegetables 
should be kept under water as much as 
possible to preserve the colour. They should 
then be put into a pot of fast boiling salted 
water, one teaspoonful of salt per quart of 
water, and allowed to remain in it from one 
to five minutes according to the vegetable— 
Peas and the more delicate sorts one 
minute, and others longer. The vegetable 
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should then be placed in a large basin of cold 
water to check the cooking and to make them 
firm. There they should remain until cold, 
i.c., from five to ten minutes. Then they 
should be packed as tightly as possible into 
vacuum bottles, one teaspoonful of salt being 
placed on the top of the contents of each 
bottle. Fill the bottles to overflowing with 
cold water and place on the rubber ring, 
glass cap and screw band or clip. Screw up, 
then release slowly to allow air to escape 
during the next stage of the process, which 
is to place the bottles in a saucepan with a 
false bottom, covering them w’ith cold w’ater 
which should be brought slowly to boiling 
point and kept boiling for two hours. When 
the operation is completed the bottles should 
be screwed down tightly and stood aside to 
cool, when they can be stored. 


Vacancies in the vegetable 
garden. 

In no other year, to my knowledge, has 
the importance of raising one’s own winter 
Greens been so forcibly demonstrated, as- 
even where plants are small they will come 
in most useful later. In a good many 
markets it is well-nigh impossible to obtain 
Kale and other winter stuff, so great has 
been the demand owing to failures of plants 
previously got in. All this points to the' 
probability that winter vegetables will be- 
very scarce and dear. In these circum¬ 
stances. it behoves all to look well after any 
winter Greens still in the seed beds, how¬ 
ever small, and to get them planted with 
the least possible delay. Leeks, if under¬ 
sized, ought not to he thrown away, but 
planted in the best ground at one’s disposal. 
In vacant places where Peas have been 
cleared away, sowings should he made forth¬ 
with of Turnips and winter Spinach. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Tomatoes. 

I enclose fruit of Tomatoes for your 
inspection. The stalk damps, and the fruit 
decays and drops. It is only since the 
weather has been showery and the nights have 
got colder. I keep air on day and night- 
They are growing in unheated houses. I 
should like to know if it is a disease, or is it 
caused through the damp weather, and can 1 
do anything to prevent it? Hohtus. 

[The mould on the Tomatoes is generally 
supposed to be due to the atmosphere in the 
house in which they are grown being over¬ 
charged with moisture and lack of ventila¬ 
tion. It is when a sudden change of weather 
occurs, i.c., when fine, bright days and warm 
nights are succeeded by a spell of weather 
conditions of a reverse character, that 
Tomatoes, especially when grown in unheated 
houses, are liable to become affected with this 
mould, as in the absence of hot-water pipes 
there are no means of drying out superfluous 
moisture as w'ell as keeping the air buoyant 
and circulating freely. The best thing is to 
use water as sparingly as possible, to slop 
none about on the floors or beds, and to do- 
whatever watering is required in early morn¬ 
ing, so that surplus moisture may be dispelled 
while the ventilators are fully open. Full 
ventilation should be afforded all day and 
partly so at night; at any rate, never close 
up the house entirely, neither at night nor by 
day. No doubt when drier conditions again 
prevail you will have no further trouble. 
We should advise all affected fruits being: 
collected and burnt, with a view to prevent¬ 
ing those in a sound state from becoming, 
affected.] 
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Bulbs for the open air. 

First and foremost, bulbs are of the earth, 
earthy, and it is as such that we have now 
to deal with them. Yet they are wonderful 
things. Old stager though I am, I often take 
one up, and in looking at it ponder deeply 
over the miracle it contains—a miracle only 
waiting the magic touch of cultivation in 
order to materialise before our eyes. Literally, 
and not as a figure of speech, it does contain 
the miracle, and that is why it is so easy to 
grow, for within the heart of that bulb as 
you hold it in your hand, encased and pro¬ 
tected by many folding scales, the actual 
foliage and the actual flower already exist. 

I have already in this column dealt with 
the growing of bulbs in pots and vases as a 
means of adding to the length of their season 
by opening it earlier, and, though bulbs thus 
grown are ever beautiful and useful, they are 
at their best under natural conditions grown 
in the open ground in the flower-beds or 
naturalised in plantations. And the first 
condition towards growing them to their best, 
that the growth may be strong and the flower 
large, is to see that the soil in which they 
are to be planted is of the right character and 
well and truly prepared. A heavy, close, 
badly-worked, under-drained soil is not 
going to produce best blooms, and the bulb, 



A bed of Tulips. 


being a plant, needs the same encouragement 
as other plants, for a bulb is not a root. 
Roots are emitted from the base of the bulb, 
and the well-being of the growth—the grass 
and the bloom—depend not upon the bulb, but 
upon the roots. The bulb is the body contain¬ 
ing the perfect, if rudimentary, flower and 
foliage already formed, but it cannot act as 
roots, being itself entirely dependent upon 
them. This shows at once that the soil in 
which it has to be grown must be favourable 
to the production of roots, and not of a 
character impervious to them. If you have a 
stiff, impoverished soil you need not abandon 
the idea of growing bulbs, but set to work and 
prepare it. Dig it, chop it, turn it, weather 
it; mix in old leaf-soil, road-sweepings, grit 
of any sort, burnt earth—anything of a light 
and open nature. See that the drainage is 
all right, and when you plant your bulbs see 
that the base of each rests upon a little 
coarse sand. Ordinary cultivated soil, if 
open and free-working, does not need all this 
preparation, but it must be well dug, pul¬ 
verised, and enriched with a moderate dress¬ 
ing of rotten stable manure with crushed 
bones added, for bulbs need but little of 
nitrogenous manure and more of phosphates. 

When the beds are in perfect readiness it 
is a good plan to set the bulbs out in the 
exact places where they are to be planted, and 
then to sink them into the soil with a trowel 
{see diagram). Do not use a dibble, for the 
point of it makes the hole too small, so that 
the bulb when put in does not go to the 
bottom, but rests somewhere at the narrowing, 
leaving a hiatus beneath. It is absolutely 


Beginners. \ 

essential that every bulb must rest on a solid 
bottom, and that bottom should be sand. 

All that is written above is of general appli¬ 
cation. Let us now be a little more specific, 
but before proceeding to details let me point 
out how important it is to procure good bulbs 



Fig. 1.—Narcissus poeticus ornatus. 

in good time. Do not wait until the cream 
has been sold; above all, do not wait late 
in the season in order to buy cheap stuff at 
local auctions. Only the rubbish is sold 
there, and that not to be relied upon as being 
true to name or character. It was not many 
years since, wanting a few hundred Snowdrops 
late in the season, I attended a local auction 
to purchase a few lots there offered; they 
looked like Snowdrops, but they were blue 
Squills ! Buy your bulbs early, and they are 
more likely to be good. 

Hyacinths. 

These, being comparatively costly, are wortli 
taking some trouble with. Being a somewhat 
soft, fleshy bulb, it takes damage more easily 
than others, when it is prone to rot, as it 
will also do if in contact with any uncon¬ 
genial element in the soil. It is a good thing 
to use a handful of silver sand with each 
bulb, resting it on sand and sprinkling some 
over and about it, which forms a protective 



Fig. 2.—Polyanthus Narcissus. 


casing. Make whatever colour arrangement 
you have in mind, then set out your bulbs 
in situ. Make a cavity about 4 inches deep, 
deposit your sand, place the bulb upon it, 
add further sand, and cover in, and it will 
be found that the crown of the bulb is 
about 1 inch below the level of the soil. 
If the bed is to be carpeted, 8 inches from 
bulb to bulb will be a comfortable distance, 
but if the bed remains bare, then plant 
6 inches apart to cover the nakedness. 


About a ^ inch of cocoanut refuse over 
the surface gives a neat appearance and 
helps to .repel frost, but it is not required 
for either purpose if the bed is well clothed 
with plants. 

Practically no further cultural details are 
necessary beyond keeping the soil in good con¬ 
dition and free from weeds, but as the flower 
spikes grow up it becomes necessary to give 
each one the support of a thin, stiff stick, 
otherwise the bloom grows so top-heavy that 
a breeze will easily snap it off, and the whole 
of the “ glory is departed.” After flowering, 
the bulbs should remain where they are until 
ripe, or, if they must be removed, should be 
heeled in to undergo that process. 

T ulips. 

Flora, it would seem, ransacked creation for 
its richest and choicest colours, shuffled them, 
and endowed the Tulip with them. Neither 
was she at all niggard in her endowments, 
for she meant us to have a foretaste in the 
spring of all that was to come afterward in 
summer and autumn. But I do not think 
that even all this richness and variety of 
colour would alone suffice us if the Tulip had 
not with it variety in the length of stalk 
and also in the date of blooming. The short- 
stalked varieties are the earliest to bloom, and 
very rightly so as being better calculated to 
stand the more inclement weather. The 
medium-stalked varieties, comprising the 
very choicest Tulips, bloom late in April, 
and the long-stalked Darwins and Cottage 
varieties are M ay-flowering. 



Planting Hyacinths. X is a section cut away from the 
bed to show method of placing bulbs when planting 
in a 4 inch hole. 


I have purposely mentioned this for the 
benefit of those who do not know, and have 
therefore never discriminated between Tulip 
and Tulip—indeed, the knowledge is abso¬ 
lutely essential to any who do not plant 
promiscuously, but more or less in accordance 
with a plan. The bulb, with its smooth 
chocolate jacket, is about the size of a 
Walnut, and that is less than half the size 
of the Hyacinth. What its evolution and 
export have done for Holland are far more 
than I can compute. We are making belated 
efforts to emulate the Dutch, but as yet the 
success is partial; still, there are great hopes 
for the future. 

When the bulbs are received from the 
merchant they should be solid, plump, and 
well shaped too. Like other bulbs the flower 
and the foliage are already tucked away in 
the heart, and any deformity or under¬ 
size is bound to affect their proper develop¬ 
ment. Remember, too, that this bulb is less 
hardy and more refined than either the 
Hyacinth or the Daffodil, so that it calls for 
finer treatment. Especially must the condi¬ 
tion of the soil be congenial, its open¬ 
ness and its drainage being very important. 
Heavy soils in which the Hyacinth and 
the Daffodil would thrive might cramp the 
Tulip, and would certainly spoil its chances, 
so the bed should be thoroughly pulverised 
and gritty' substances incorporated with it to 
ensure porosity and comparative warmth. 
Well-rotted stable manure should also be 
worked in, both for manurial purposes and 
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as forming a very congenial medium to which 
the small roots can attach themselves with 
profit. 

Plant the bulbs with a trowel at 3 inches 
depth, so that the point of the bulb may be 
at least 1 inch below ground-level, this 



depth helping to protect the spike from frost, 
and the bulb showing its preference for that 
much covering. The distance from bulb to 
bulb is a matter to be decided by the pocket, 
but I consider that 4 inches apart is the 
correct distance at which a good effect is 
given. It is much more imposing as a massed 
effect than when too widely separated, for, 
after all, it is colour effect and nothing else 
we seek when we plant Tulips. 

If space allowed, I should like to advocate 
the individual claims of those very distinct 
species, Greigii, Gesneriana, and the Parrot 
Tulips, but .now I content myself with 
commending them to your notice. 

Narcisstand Daffodils. 

Here are figures representing the three 
most distinctive groups of Narcissi. Fig. 1 
is the poet's Narcissus, Fig. 2 the Polyanthus- 
flowered Narcissus, and Fig. 3 the Trumpet 
Daffodil. There are other types, but for our 
purpose, that of amateurs, these will suffice, 
more especially as the one treatment applies 
to all. The Narcissi are among the hardiest 
ol all the bulbs, and as a class are, I venture 
to think, about the most popular. Unlike the 
Tulip, they possess no colour attraction 
beyond yellow and white, but they make up 
in sheer beauty what they lack in colour. 



In Torm they are particularly interesting, 
and are unlike any other flower, so that it is 
little wonder there are so many Daffodil 
enthusiasts. 

With the Tulip it shares the advantage of 
a prolonged season, the varieties dove-tailing 
into one another from the opening of the year 
until near the end of May. I do not pretend 
to be enamoured with the planting of it in 
formal beds, with the bulbs so many inches, 
for I vastly prefer seeing it in clumps, which 


appeals to me as the most natural and most 
effective. A few bulbs put in almost touch¬ 
ing each other will develop into a large 
clump—a mass—within three years, and this 
is what neither the Hyacinth nor Tulip will 
do. If it must be planted in beds let each 
bed form itself into a series of clumps with 
some plant growing between. Either that, or 
plant the beds very thickly and lift the bulbs 
each spring, for, standing singly, the Nar¬ 
cissus or Daffodil is not massive enough either 
in foliage or flower to contribute much to 
garden decoration. The point I am making 
is that they want to be in sufficiently large 
masses if they are to be a prominent, or even 
effective, feature of the garden. It is, of 
course, a different matter if the object is to 
raise large exhibition blooms, but few who 
read this will have reached that stage. 

Let us now glance at the varieties most 
generally known. Fig. 1, the poet’s Narcissus, 
has three common forms, in addition to 
several less common. Preticus ornatus is the 
earliest, and is exceedingly popular. It 
blooms in March. The type N. poeticus is 
a larger ami finer flower, and is the general 
favourite; it blooms in May. The double 
form is like a Gardenia, and flowers last. 
Those who can should grow some of each, 
taking note that while most Narcissi are 
planted as deeply as Tulips, the double white 
should be 2 inches deeper. The Polyanthus 
Narcissi (Fig. 2) consist of several varieties, 
the principal being Paper White, Grand 



Primo, Soleil d'Or, Roman, and Gloriosus, 
They bloom in the order named as a rule. 
There are several other choice varieties, all 
of which are just as easy to grow and are 
worth the trying. These mentioned maintain 
a good succession from February till late in 
April. Tlie bulbs are rather large, and must 
he so planted that the crowns are 1-2 inches 
below ground. 

Fig. 3 is the Trumpet Daffodil. It is 
given as a type, but some varieties have a 
long trumpet, some short, and others merely 
a corona. We, however, may treat them all 
as one class. The better known forms are 
here given in their approximate order of 
flowering. Beginning in late February, we 
have the Tenby Daffodil (obvallaris), then 
Princeps, Golden Spur, H. Irving, Tela- 
monius fl. pi. (double Daffodil), Rugilobus, 
Barri, Sir Watkin, Horsfieldi, Empress, 
Emperor, with quite a host of others in 
between. Truly this is a grand procession ! 
To grow them well they should be planted by 
the end of September in well and deeply-dug 
soil, which, if poor, must be given a dressing 
of manure. Plant at the depth already 
mentioned, and if possible carpet the beds (i'f 
beds are used) with suitable dwarf plants, 
which will take off the bareness which is so 
objectionable, and incidentally show the 
flowers to advantage. * F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

Plums 

pay for care in gathering, storing, and pack¬ 
ing, as well as in general handling. Who 
is there among buyers of Plums who fails to 
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admire the delicate “ bloom ” upon the dark 
purple, deep crimson, or rich yellow ol ripe 
Kirke’s, Orleans, or Jefferson. And does not 
such fruit always command a higher price 
in the market, other conditions being equal ? 
Plums should be gathered with the object of 
preserving all their good qualities and 
attractions. Therefore: (1) Plums should 
not have the “ bloom ” removed wholly or in 



Plum Yellow Magnum Bonum. 

part; (2) plums ought to be gathered with 
their stalk entire; (3) plums must not be 
bruised or have their skin broken;-(4) plums 
should be in smaller receptacles than Apples; 
and (5) plums for transit to market or else¬ 
where should be slightly under-ripe, but well 
coloured. Rule 1 is largely observed by carry¬ 
ing into effect Rule 2. If Rule 3 be not 
observed, decay, fermentation, and wetness 
will very soon render the whole valueless, 
because the spores or seeds of moulds, which 
are ever present in the air, obtain entry into 
tlie fruit and give rise to the growth of the 
same kind of moulds as those from which they 
originated. Hence, when Plums are gathered 
without their stalks remaining—the fruit 
being pulled from the stalk—in the majority 
of such stalkless Plums access to the “ flesh ” 
of tlie Plum has been given to such mould 
spores, and the natural result, decay, occurs, 
even il there be no other puncture or fracture 
of the skin. Rule 4 is important, especially 
if the fruit be fully ripe. Tlie riper tlie 
fruit the less the weight should be of fruit 
in the same receptacle, because it is 
impossible to do away with all shaking whilst 
in transit. Therefore, if the Plums be very 
choice and fine of their variety, such as the 
old Green Gage, Reine Claude de Bavav, 
Jefferson, or Kirke’s on the one hand, or of 



Plum Red Magnum Bonum. 


Yellow Magnum Bonum, Monarch, Vic¬ 
toria, Red .Magnum Bonum, on the other 
hand, the number of layers of fruit should be 
reduced to <* minimum, one layer being the 
safest, but seldom practical, especially when 
hundreds and thousands of bushels have to 
be dealt with. Rule 5 has always to lie 
observed by those who grow and consign 
fruit in large quantity, otherwise they would 
suffer considerable loss arising from injury 
to fully ripe fruit. J. U. 
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Borders in fruit houses. 

The present and following months are the 
best in the whole season for carrying'out the 
top-dressing of borders in fruit houses from 
which the crops have already been cleared. 
As a rule the weather enables the work being 
done expeditiously. The compost is invariably 
in good working condition, and last, but by 
no means least, the roots, from the fact of 
the compost being applied in good time and 
the soil retaining a good deal of warmth, soon 
work into it and form a great number of new 
fibres. The quantity to apply will be 
governed by the present height of the borders 
and the condition and proximity of the roots 
near to the surface. A portion of the old 
soil should be carefully pricked off with a 
fork, this varying from 3 inches to 5 inches 
or more in cases of necessity, before applying 
the new compost, making the latter firm after 
spreading it evenly as it is wheeled in. Good 
fibrous loam, chopped small, old mortar 
rubbish, some wood ashes and bone meal, or 
one of the fine-grade vine border compounds 
sold for the purpose, when carefully mixed, 
constitute the best of all composts for the 
purpose. On the completion of the work 
cover outside borders with long litter. Addi¬ 
tions to borders which are being constructed 
in sections 3 feet to 4 feet wide each year 
until complete should also be undertaken now. 
When building up the new portion be careful 
to fork away the front part of that last made 
to a distance of 9 inches from top to bottom, 
so that the old and new may combine and 
avoid the risk of an opening occurring during 
the following season as the new compost 
settles down. Use whole turves for the build¬ 
ing up of the front of the addition. 

I 

Plant houses. 

Sow East Lothian StQcks in variety to 
flower in the spring under glass. Other 
varieties for this purpose are All-the-Year- 
Round and Elizabeth. Also raise Schizan- 
thus now for blooming next spring. The Wise- 
tonensis varieties, which are now numerous 
and suitable for growing in 6-inch and 7-inch 
pots, and the large-flowered varieties are the 
best for general use. The last-named make 
fine specimens when accorded pots 8 inches 
and 9 inches in diameter. Clarkias of sorts 
such as Firefly, double salmon, and Scarlet 
Queen, are also very effective when grown in 
pots. Sow the seed now. Scabious, too, are 
useful for the greenhouse. Wallflowers for 
flowering in a greenhouse should be lifted and 
potted at once, standing them in a shady 
position for a few days until they recover. 
Sow the last batch of Mignonette,* if it has 
not been done, in small pots, and shift into 
forty-eights that raised a few weeks ago as 
soon as it is well rooted. If a shortage of 
flowering plants for decorative work is likely 
to arise, lift carefully and pot up some of 
the early-flowering or outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and dwarf varieties of Michaelmas 
Daisies to help tide over the difficulty. If 
lifted with, good balls and kept shaded and 
well watered for a time, they soon recover. 

Annuals, which, owing to excessive heat 
and drought, have not been so satisfactory as 
usual, are now past their best, *ind should 
be discarded, filling the vacant spaces with 
Wallflowers and other suitable spring-flower¬ 
ing subjects, which should, if necessary, be 
kept well watered till established. Herba¬ 
ceous borders now need frequent attention in 
the way of removing dead flowers and leaves, 
cutting down subjects which have gone out 
of flower. A. W. 


Preparations for planting fruit trees. 

It is advisable to prepare the ground for 
the planting of fruit trees well in advance. 
If various sites are available, choose, if 
possible, one where there is a deep, fertile 
loam and naturally good drainage, but in 
cases where the natural soil is not so good 
as is desired mix sufficient fresh compost 
with the top spit to make it fairly rich and 
pliable. The compost should consist of good 
loam with a liberal addition of burnt earth 
or wood ashes, with mortar rubble or lime. 
When stone fruits are to be planted the 
quantity of lime should be the greatest. For 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 
and Peaches it is not advisable to dig animal 
manures into the soil except in special circum¬ 
stances. As a rule, young fruit trees grow 
very vigorously in the early stages, and 
manure added to the soil is apt to encourage 
this tendency to produce gross and unfruit¬ 
ful wood. If the soil is considered sufficiently 
good for Apples and the other fruits men¬ 
tioned above, trench the ground, thoroughly 
breaking up the bottom spit, but on no account 
bring up a bad sub-soil to the surface or bury 
the top-spit, the latter always being kept 
near the surface to put round the roots wdien 
planting. If the position is not naturally 
drained, steps must be taken to drain the 
land, as the trees will not thrive in ground 
that is liable to become waterlogged in the 
winter. If the ground is prepared now, 
leaving the soil rough for the present, thus 
allowing the weather to have full play upon 
it, it will be in excellent condition when plant¬ 
ing-time arrives. When preparing ground 
for the planting of Gooseberries, Currants, 
Raspberries, and Loganberries, the case is 
somew T hat different. These all fruit on the 
previous season’s growth, and very strong 
growth is necessary if full crops are expected. 
Therefore, for these fruits the ground should 
be well enriched by adding plenty of decayed 
manure when trenching. A distinct advantage 
is gained by planting fruit trees early in the 
autumn. The roots, if supplied with plenty 
of moisture, develop fresh fibres, and the trees 
become well established before winter. 

Ceanothus. 

The Ceanothus is one of the most beautiful 
of autumn-flowering shrubs. There are 
numerous varieties, of which Gloire de Ver¬ 
sailles is still one of the best. This variety 
is quite hardy in this district, having stood 
30 degrees of frost, and will grow in almost 
any position. Specimens grown in pots may 
be planted at almost any season, but the next 
few weeks are probably the very best time in 
the whole year in which to plant them. 
Select young, healthy specimens, as these 
start most kindly into growth. The ground 
should be trenched deeply, mixing in a fair 
quantity of decayed manure. If of poor 
quality, some good loam should be placed 
around the roots when planting, which should 
be done firmly. Secure the shoots to stout 
stakes directly the planting is finished. 
Young, healthy plants should be pruned hard 
in the following spring, and in the following 
years to an inch or two above the previous 
place of pruning. Under this treatment the 
plants will flower splendidly. 

T urnips. 

Late-sown Turnips must be thinned as soon 
as they are large enough to a distance of 
6 inches apart. If the autumn is favourable 
these late Turnips will prove useful in the 
spring, either as root9 or for the supply of 
greens. F. W. G. 
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Scotland. 

Early Vineries. 

Good drainage is all-important, for without 
this it is impossible to give the roots the need¬ 
ful stimulants upon which Vines in a special 
way rely, and which must be afforded if the 
l>est results are aimed at. If it is necessary 
for any reason to inspect the roots, this is 
a good time at which to do so, and when the 
operation has been performed it is advised 
that the house be lightly shaded for a time— 
the shading being, of course, dispensed with 
when it is seen that the roots are again taking 
hold. 

Peach houses. 

When young trees have been planted it is 
not uncommon to find that they make gross 
and excessive growth. The cure is lifting and 
replanting, and this can be done toward the 
end of the month. The border, before re¬ 
planting is done, should have an allowance 
of lime in some form—lime rubble from an 
old building is as good as anything—and if 
any wood ashes are at hand, these, too, ought 
to be added freely. Make the border quite 
firm by treading or beating after the soil 
has to some extent settled down. 

Bulbs. 

Roman Hyacinths and Freesias for early 
work should now be potted up. The pots for 
a time ought to be covered to a depth of 
not less than 6 inches with sifted ashes, cocoa 
fibre, or some similar material. If ashes are 
used, those which have been well weathered 
are preferable, for fresh ashes are likely to 
have more or less sulphur in their composi¬ 
tion, and this is liable to prove'injurious to 
the bulbs. A good watering should be given 
before the pots are plunged, and when the 
bulbs, on examination, show that they are 
rooting freely they may be gradually exposed 
to the light. 

Winter-flowering plants. 

When winter flowering stuff, such. as 
Salvias, Eupatoriums, and the like, are 
planted out during the summer, the plants 
generally' make somewhat exuberant growth. 
This may lead to disaster at potting-up time 
if precautions be not taken. Therefore, at 
this time it is advisable to cut round each 
plant with a sharp spade in order that out¬ 
lying roots may be severed and a fibrous 
growth encouraged round the necks of the 
plants. When lifting time comes this month 
it will be found that plants so treated 
may be lifted with the minimum of dis¬ 
turbance, and if slightly shaded and syringed 
for a few days they soon recover .from the 
check. Zonal Pelargoniums, Begonias, and 
other things for stove or greenhouse in early 
winter may remain yet awhile in the pits or 
frames in which they are accommodated, but 
they must not. be permitted to get a chill 
before they are removed to warmer quarters. 
Watering, meantime, must be carefully 
attended to. 

Vegetable garden. 

Seedlings from the latest sowing of Cab¬ 
bages are now ready for transferring to 
nursery beds. This is, by some, dispensed 
with, but the practice is a paying one. A 
spare frame ought now to be_ filled with 
Parsley. Shade for a few days, afterwards 
removing the sashes until the approach of 
severe weather. Lift and store Carrots as 
soon as any cracked or split roots are observed. 
Turnips may yet be sown for winter use, and 
previous sowings, now ready for thinning, 
must not be neglected. There is yet time to 
plant out Leeks from the seed bed, should it 
be necessary to do so. W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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SOCIETIES. 

Royal Horticultural Society and Dahlia Show, 

September 6th, 1921. 


The above combined exhibitions succeeded in 
tilling the hall at Vincent-square to an 
unusual degree, provided a bright picture, 
and drew a greater number of spectators than 
has been present since the spring shows. The 
Dahlias struck, of course, the dominant note, 
but the Gladioli made one more bid for 
popularity, and the first of the Michaelmas 
Daisies put in an appearance. Roses, too, 
would not be denied yet, and two very nice 
groups were shown. There were also two 
exhibits of home-grown fruit, but one felt 
that at least one-half of an ambitious fruit 
exhibit would have been better if left longer 
on the trees. Late-blooming hardy plants 
were strongly represented, and one end of the 
hall was given over to well-grown and well- 
flowered Orchids. 

Dahlias upon show-boards filled practically 
the lower half of the hall. The Dahlia 
fanciers apparently were quicker to fall into 
stride again than the fanciers of Auricula and 
t arnations earlier in the season. Blooms of 
all types were staged in considerable quanti¬ 
ties, and there seemed to be keen competition 
in all classes, from the tiny pompon and 
single Dahlias to the gigantic show decorative 
varieties, proving that the Dahlia has still a 
strong hold upon the affection of the flower- 
loving public. Trade exhibits of Dahlias were 
staged by Messrs.^Carter, Page, and Co., who 
were responsible for an enormous, well-staged 
group, embracing all the various types of this 
flower in very good foi'in. Messrs. Cheat and 
Sons, of Crawley, concentrated rather upon 
the single-flowered forms, for which their 
nursery has long been famous, and combined 
with this exhibit a group of flowering and 
berried shrubs, notable being numerous well- 
fruited branches of a representative collection 
of Crab Apples. Messrs. Cutbush and Sons 
filled the centre of Llie hall with an artistic 
group of Dahlias, interspersed with coloured 
foliage in white baskets and old ginger jars 
upon white stands over a carpet of moss. 
Messrs. Pipers specialised upon their new 
Dahlia, Oakwood Beauty, a decorative 
variety recalling the old favourite Mad Abel 
Chatenay Rose in colouring, and Mr. W. 
Treseder, of Cardiff, brought a small but 
bright group of Dahlias in various types, 
whilst Messrs. Chas. Turner, of Slough, 
practically confined themselves to Cactus and 
single-flowered varieties, and Mr. J. T. West, 
or Tower Hill, staged an attractive group em¬ 
bracing all types of this queen of early 
autumn. Carnations in rather smaller 
groups were staged by Mr. Engelmann in fine 
quality and by Messrs. Allwood Bros., who 
also displayed some of their Allwoodii Pinks, 
which vary not and become rather tiring by 
being seen at practically every show in the 
year. Roses, mostly of his own raising, were 
again shown by the Rev. J. H. Pemberton 
in his usual good style, a nicely-shaped while 
Tea Rose, Mons. Jules Bouche, appealing 
by its elegance of outline. A really remark¬ 
ably fresh-looking and delightfully-scented 
Rose exhibit which drew numerous admirers 
was staged by Messrs. Ben Cant. Golden 
Ophelia. K. of K., Clarice Goodacre, Duchess 
of Wellington were very fine, and Lady 
Hillingdon more richly coloured than usual. 
Messrs. Whitelegg and Co. staged a varied 
and enormous exhibit of fruit from their 
Orpington Nurseries. Well-grown and clean 
fruits ol many varieties of Apples, Pears, 
and Plums were shown, but most of the 
Apples were unfinished, and would have 
been more attractive in a few weeks’ time. 
The Guildford Fruit Farm showed some 


highly-coloured and well-graded fruits of 
Worcester Pearmain in market boxes and 
short barrels, making a good and clean 
display. 

Hardy flowers were exhibited by Messrs. 
Wells, jun., oi Merstham. Verbena chamse- 
drifolia was very bright, but one wonders 
where Verbena tenera Jlahonetti attracts; 
the colour is dull, and the white stripes do 
not add to the beauty of the flower. Stachys 
coccinea was unusual and strangely attrac¬ 
tive ; Linum monogynum, another rarity at 
shows, and various Gentians added to the 
brightness oT this exhibit, which had as a 
centre of attraction a fine batch of the new 
Gentiana Farreri, and easily the finest plant 
of the old but rare Gentiana Kuroo that ever 
found its way to Vincent Square. Curiously 
enough, this exceptionally well-grown and 
flowered plant was passed by by the Floral 
Committee, to whom it was submitted for an 
award of merit. Mr. Maurice Prichard 
staged a very fine lot of clean and well-grown 
herbaceous plants, Phloxes, Salvia patens, 
Kniphofias, Fryngiums, Poterium cunadense, 
Heleniums, Helianthus Monarch (a fine 
thing), and Scabiosa caucasica were specially 
noted. Messrs. Rich and C'o., of Bath, 
exhibited chiefly Phloxes and Heleniums, and 
Messrs. Maxwell and Beale made a small 
rockery exhibit flanked by seasonable cut 
flowers, dried Lavender blooms, pot pourri 
materials, and essences, etc., distilled and 
manufactured From Lavender grown upon 
their farm. 

The Chalkhill Nurseries, Ltd., staged a 
very bright exhibit of summer flowers, using 
their special method by which the too usual 
crowding is avoided, and specialised parti¬ 
cularly upon Antirrhinums in many glowing 
colours. Spikes of the white variety of 
Veronica spieata, as displayed by this firm, 
lightly arranged in a low bowl, was delight¬ 
fully reminiscent of white Heather. Mr. G. 
Reulhe, Keston, again displayed low-growing 
plants, flanked by rare flowering shrubs. 
Magnolia grandiflora was fine indeed, but 
Gloriosa superba and Lapageria rosea do not 
strike one convincingly as hardy plants. 
Mr. Reulhe showed many varieties of Heaths, 
Cyananthus lobatus, a number of silver grey¬ 
leaved plants, and perhaps the most attrac¬ 
tive plant in the show for the connoisseur in 
hardy plants was a most attractive spike of 
rich orange flowers with a heavily-fringed 
labellum of the rare North American orchid, 
Ilabenaria ciliaris. Gladioli in fancy 
baskets, extremely well staged and of fine 
quality, were shown by Mr. Velthuys, of 
Holland, and Major Cliurcher, who 
exhibited a considerable number of new 
varieties in single spikes, was awarded a 
silver cup. Mr. Elwes, of Colesbourn, staged 
a number of interesting forms of Amaryllis 
Belladonna. Mr. H. J. Jones, of Lewisham, 
in front of a background of Michaelmas 
Daisies, displayed a semi-circular group of 
Zonal Pelargoniums. Mr. Russell, of Rich¬ 
mond, staged a bright group, Gannas, 
Ceanothus, Japanese Maples, Ferns, etc., 
and a nice specimen of Clematis integrifolia 
Durandi. 

The Duke of Marlborough had sent up a 
huge collection of many choice varieties of 
Gattleyas, well grown and well flowered. He 
also had a very fine specimen of Vanda 
crerulea and various Cypripediuins. J. J. 
Balton, Esq., of Claygate, also showed a 
very choice but much smaller group of 
Gattleyas. Messrs. Charlesworth staged 
many fine Gattleyas, Dendrobiums, Odonto- 
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glossums, and a well-flowered specimen of 
Bulbophylluin virescens, and Messrs. Sanders, 
of St. Albans, also staged a small but choice 
group of various Orchids. 

R.H.S. Autumn Show of British- 
grown Fruit. 

At the R.H.S. Autumn Show- of British- 
grown Fruit on October 4th and 5th, the 
Gordon-Lennox Ghallenge Gup will be 
awarded for the best exhibit of fruit grown 
in the open by an amateur. Entries 
should be sent in writing to the Secretary, 
R.H.S., Vincent Square, S.W. 1, not later 
than September 21st. 

The R.H.S. Committees will meet as usual 
for plants for certificate on September 20th 
and October 4th. These meetings will be con¬ 
fined to vegetables and fruit respectively, 
while September 27th will be an ordinary 
fortnightly meeting. 

Royal Horticultural Society, 
September 6th, 1921. 

LIST OF AWARDS. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

Medals. 

Gold. —To the Duke of Marlborough, Blenheim Palace, 
Woodstock. 

Silver Flora. —To Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. 
Albans; Mr. J. R. Bolton, Claygate; Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Go. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

To Gladiolus Souvenir from M. Velthuys, Holland; 
Gladiolus Odin, from M. Velthuys; Rose Dresden China, 
from Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Banksian. —To Messrs. Carter, Page, aud 
Co., London Wall, for Dahlias; Mr. M. Prichard, Cnrist- 
church, for hardy plants. 

Silver Flora.—T o Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son. Col¬ 
chester, for Roses; M. Velthuys for Gladioli. 

Silver Banksian. —To Allwood Bros, for Carnations; 
Mr. G. Reut-he for hardy plants; Mr. J. T. West. Tower 
Hill, Brentwood, for Dahlias; Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Rom¬ 
ford, for Roses; W. Wells, Ltd., Merstham, for hardy 
plants; Mr. Eugelmann Saffron Walden, for Carnations; 
Messrs. VV. Qitbush anu Son. Highgate. for Dahlias. 

Bronze Flora. —To Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for 
Zonal Pelargoniums; Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for 

f ;reenhouse plants, &c.; Messrs. Cheat and Son, Crawley, 
or cut shrubs; Mr. McSelf. for miscellaneous; Mr. C. 
Turner, Slough, for Dahlias; Maxwell and Beale, Broad- 
stone, Dorset, for hardy plants; Messrs. Rich and Co., 
Bath, for hardy plants. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

To Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Lovulham, Notts, 
for Apple Miss Willinott. 

Medals. 

Silver Knightian. —To Messrs. G. G. Wliitelcgg and 
C'o., Cliislehurst, for collection of Apples. 

Silver Banksian. —To Messrs. Robson, Guildford, for 
Apples packed for market. 


“ The Fruit-Grower Directory 
and Handbook." 

The following unsolicited testimonial has 
been received from a grower in forwarding 
his renewal order for the 1922 edition, to be 
published on December 8t)>, of the “ Fruit- 
Grower Directory axi. Handbook,” one of 
the youngest but most flourishing of the Benn 
Brothers’ publications: — 

Gentlemen, 

I enclose Order Form signed, and shall 
*be pleased to receive the 1922 edition of 
the “ Fruit-Grower Directory and Hand¬ 
book ” on publication. 

You wilt be pleased to know that I had 
many inquiries through the Directory. I 
wrote and thanked them all (bit of a 
nuisance). I sold all our stuff locally, i.e., 
within 6 miles. 

We have increased our stock, but I think 
it will all be sold this year in this district. 
The “ Fruit-Grower Directory and 
Handbook ” is a first-rate advertising 
medium, but I do not want too many 
inquiries until I can cope with them. 

(Signed) E. G. 

pp. E. G. Grainger and Son, 
Wood Nook, Slaithwaite, Yorkshire. 

August 17th, 1921. 
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Correspondence. 

. Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charuo if correspon¬ 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
should ho clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, London. E.C. L. 
The name and address of the sender arc 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to he used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the name and address being added to each. 
As Gardening Illustrated has to he sent to press 
some dai/s in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. IFc do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each — 
the stein, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots arc useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one hind is 
sent they should be numbered . Of conifers tho fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. — Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Wc have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. Wc can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 

VEGETABLES. 

Management of Cucumbers. 

((’, W.).—It is not so very often needful 
to thin out the Iruit on Cucumbers, but it is 
absolutely requisite to thin the branches, 
which should never he allowed to become a 
thicket. As the plants grow, stop the main 
shoots at 2 leet or so in length, then as the 
side-shoots show fruit pinch out the point of 
each one a joint beyond tlie fruit, and con¬ 
tinue to do so. Still, the plants will in time 
become too dense, and then some ol the side- 
shoots must be taken out altogether. When 
the plants are thus kept properly thinned 
and in good health there are rarely too many 
fruits. Of course, if wanted for show, the 
plants should not be permitted to carry more 
than three or four large fruits each at one 
time. For ordinary domestic use a strong 
plant may carry some eight or nine fruits 
at one time. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

■T. K .—We have never heard of Figs doing 
as you say. 

.7. H. IF. Thomas. — We should have no 
hesitation in cutting the plant down now in 
your district. 

I'iolct Causton. —No wart disease, only the 
scab, which will not affect the quality of the 
Potato. Itegret we are unable to name the 
variety you send. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

.4 non .—Rose Mrs. C. 10. Salmon. 

Sica How .—Corfu Lily (Funkia* sub- 
eordata, F. grandiflora). 

llrujhintjton .—Impossible to name from 
such a scrap as you forward. 

•7. J. —1, Calceolaria ine^icana ; 2, Ionopsi- 
dium acaule; 3, Montbretia Pottsi ; 4, 

Linaria purpurea. 


NAMES OF FRUITS. 

1{. Wrighf. —Apple is Rvmer—cooking. 

IFtn. Taijlor .—Y 11 is humulifolia variegata. 

J. K. H. —Apples: 1, Lady llenniker ; 2, 
specimens insufficient. 

T. .4.—Apples: 1, Cellini; 2, Golden Pip¬ 
pin; 3, Sturmer; 4, Cox’s Orange. 

•7. A .—1, Cox’s Orange; 2, Newton 

Wonder ; 3, Blenheim ; 4, Alfriston. 

C. If. Ca n rfield. —Apples: 1, Stirling 
Castle; 2, probably a Sturmer, but should 
like to see later on. 
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M. ft. —Apples: 1. Blenheim; 2, Winter 
llawihurnden; 3, Plum Victoria; 4, Plum 
K irke’s. 

(J. Heath .—Regret to say box received 
smashed and the labels all otf the Pears and 
mixed with the contents. 


Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and Co., Ltd. 

The Atlingtou Nurseries of Messrs. Geo. 
Bunyard and Co., Ltd., Maidstone, were 
visited on Saturday by a party which included 
members of the Fruit Committee of the Royal 
H* rticultural Society, with the secretary, 
Mr. W. R. Dykes, Mr. G. 1’. Berry (horti¬ 
cultural branch, Ministry of Agriculture), 
and others. The Apple plantations were the 
chief objective, and these, comprising the 
hundreds of varieties in full bearing, pro¬ 
vided a grand spectacle in this year of apple 
plenty. The little luncheon which preceded 
the tour over the 200 acres of nursery aud 
permanent orchard grounds gave Mr. E. A. 
Bunyard an opportunity of mentioning the 
retirement of their old manager, Mr. 
Frederick Buss, after 53 years’ service, and 
the appointment of Mr. H. Gunner as his 
successor. Mr. Buss and Mr. Gunner were 
both present. The permanent orchard 
nearest, to the buildings was formerly a stone 
quarry, and here were to be seen a stretch of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, each tree bearing well 
fruit of splendid colour. The striking thing 
about them was not their colour, nor the fact 
that they had not been manured, but that no 
other variety but Cox’s was grown—a section 
of Cox’s without pollinators. Ben’s Red. 
of wonderfully deep-red colour and an appear¬ 
ance of being highly polished, May Queen, and 
White Transparent, a variety which seems 
to thrive best in a dry soil, were seen in the 
plantation, which is just recovering from the 
effects of war-time labour shortage. Some 
new ground that up till recently had been 
farmed was now seen growing young stuff, 
including several quarters each representing 
20,000 trees just budded, and including many 
varieties of Apples for amateur and market 
growing. Another big run comprised maiden 
Apples on the Crab stock, and on higher 
ground we saw 75.000 standard Apples of all 
varieties, three and four years old, and other 
big batches of similar aged standard Brant¬ 
ley's Seedling. Newton Wonder, and Early 
Victoria. Here and there the company came 
across patches that had fallen down to grass. 
A row of the Houblon Apple was found in an 
uncultivated portion, the fruit in beautiful 
condition, and no sign ol the bitter pit or 
cracking which characterised the same variety 
in another plantation where high cultivation 
had been given. Is this an instance of varietal 
peculiarity where cultural attention forces the 
growth and the neglected or freer conditions 
favour healthy production '! The old ex¬ 
perimental plantation, with its 300 sorts, 
proved to be a store house of interest. Most 
of the trees are 30 years old, planted in close 
order, 9 ft. apart, which would not be 
attempted in these days. The varieties liei'e 
include Handling Duchess, a late dessert, 
which promises well. Clarke's Seedling, a 
late cooker of medium size, which on this 
light soil outlasts Bramley’s Seedling, and 
Orlean’s Reinette (Winter Ribston), which 
has a delicious flavour and reaches its prime 
at Christmas. Another centre of attraction 
was the patch where various British species 
of Blackberries are undergoing growing tests 
for flavour and season. Most of the party 
gave the verdict for flavour to Curpinifolius, 
very fertile, and a compact berry, but in our 
opinion equally good was Ericetorium, a good 
bearer and healthy foliage. Among the 
very earliest was Sub-erecta. a plant which 
requires no support; the late species 
included Anglo Sax. vesti. ; and others which 
might be mentioned were Dumetorum (a big 


fruit), Balfourianus (lacks flavour), Pubes- 
cens (sharp taste and soft fruit), and Myricre 
(over sweet). In view of the increasing 
demand for Blackberries for garden culture 
these tests should provide valuable informa¬ 
tion later, and we shall look for a report in 
due course. Mr. Edward was assisted by 
bis brother Mr. G. N. Bunyard; to both we 
desire to return thanks for the hospitality 
they extended. 


Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons' Jubilee. 

The statement is often made nowadays 
that the relations between master and man 
are not what they used to be—that there is 
no longer a feeling of mutual co-operation 
or understanding between them. That this 
is not the case with Messrs J. Cheal and Sons. 
Ltd., the well-known nurserymen, of Crawley, 
Sussex, was convincingly demonstrated on 
Saturday when the firm entertained all the 
employees and their families on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the business. An opportunity was given of 
looking over the extensive nurseries, with 
their excellent, display of Dahlias, one of the 
firm’s specialities. We hope to refer to what 
we saw later. The festivities included a 
cricket match between “ Marrieds ” and 
“ Singles,” and, sad to relate, the former 
lost. After the match" the guests, numbering 
between two and three hundred, adjourned 
to a large marquee for a high tea. At the 
top table supporting the directors were Mrs 
Joseph Cheal, Mrs. Ernest Cheal. Miss Cheal 
and Miss E. Cheal, and several of the senior 
members of the staff. 

Mr. Joseph Cheal, V.M.H. (senior director), 
in the course of a felicitous speech, traced the 
growth of the firm from its commencement. 
His brother, Mr. Alexander Cheal, he said, 
and he had started with one acre of farming 
land belonging to their father, the late Mr. 
John Cheal. They employed two men only at 
that time ; to-day their nurseries covered 
over 100 acres and their employees numbered 
more than 100. lie was glad to see so many 
present and hoped that the spirit of loyal 
co-operation which had been so marked a 
feature of the firm’s relations with its em¬ 
ployees in the past, would long continue in 
the future. Mr. Alexander Cheal. in remi¬ 
niscent mood, spoke of the days when many 
of the older members of the staff had joined 
the firm. He mentioned among others Mr 
VVm. Orton (with them 45 years). Mr. Tlios. 
Charman (43 years), Mr. Albert Tyler, Mr 
R. H. Holton (41 years), and Mr. Chantler 
(31 years). 

Mr. Holton responded, on behalf of the 
older employees, and presented handsome 
clocks, on behalf of all the workers, to the 
two senior directors. Mr. Joseph Cheal and 
Mr. Alexander Cheal expressed the great sur¬ 
prise and deep pleasure which the gifts had 
given them and were visibly moved by these 
tokens of the affectionate esteem of their 
large staff. 

Other speakers included Mr. Chantler, who 
spoke of Hie personal magnetism of the 
directors and emphasised the great difficulties 
which faced the two senior directors in the 
early days of the firm. Mr. E. IV. Stedman 
(general foreman), on behalf of his fellow-em¬ 
ployees, thanked Messrs. Cheal and Sons for 
giving them the opportunity of gathering 
together in such happy circumstances. While 
other nurseries had turned off many hands 
owing to lack of work. Messrs. Cheal had 
made a great effort and kept the numbers of 
their employees almost intact. The two 
younger directors, Messrs Ernest and Arthur 
Cheal, also referred to the good feeling which 
existed in the firm, the former mentioning 
particularly the good work of some of the 
younger members of the staff Sports took 
place in the evening, and an eventful jubilee 
closed with a gi^and concert. 
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Fruit Tree Planting. 

There is no time of the year like October It is better also in setting the soil in the hoi® 

for planting fruit trees if the soil be fairly before planting to make a small mound in 

moist, as then it is still warm, this encourag- the centre rather than to have it lower or 
ing the rapid formation of roots, by which hollow. Shallow-planted, trees always settle 
agency trees thus freshly planted become down a little in time, and then just a liftle 

attached to the soil and are thus able to make fresh soil may be placed round them. Give 

all the better growth the following year. 

There are but few summer-leafing trees or 
bushes of any description to which these 
remarks do not equally apply. 

The very first thing to lie done in relation 
to fruit-tree planting is to get the Boil early 
trenched or deeply dug and cleaned. We 
strongly advise that in planting any consider¬ 
able area of land that has not been previously 
under cultivation, it be trenched 20 inches 
deep in the autumn, .and be manured; then 
have that forked in, and in the spring planted 
with fairly strong-growing Potatoes. That 
would thoroughly clean the soil, and get it by 
the culture involved into a good friable, sweet 
condition. Where trenching cannot be done, 
then the ground should be dug as deeply as 
possible, or failing digging, then deeply 
ploughed, well harrowed and cleaned, and in 
both cases well manured. But the trenched 
ground will benefit the trees very much 
beyond what will follow if it be only dug, and 
when the planting takes place it will be 
needful only to open a hole about 9 inches 
deep, thus enabling the planting to be per¬ 
formed rapidly. But w-here the ground is but 
shallow worked when the holes are opened to 
receive the trees it is needful that the bottom 
soil in each hole should be well forked up and 
broken first. That, of course, takes time, and 
in the end is a long way inferior in results 
to what follows from the original trenching. 

Ground that has been well manured for a 
previous crop is much better for the reception 
of fruit-trees than is the addition of dressings 
of fresh manure when the planting takes 

lace. That is bad practice. In opening 

oles for the reception of trees it is desirable the tree in each case a very gentle shake to 

that these should invariably be several inches help settle the soil about the roots, add more, 

broader than are the tree roots. That enables and tread it gently down, then fill up and 

the planter to spread them out evenly and again give a gentle treading. Finally place a 

thinly without cramping them. Then the stout stake to every tall or standard tree to 

holes should never be deep. If it be made a help support it when winds prevail, letting 

rule never to plant a tree deeper in the soil the tree be loosely tied to it. Small bushes 

than it was in the nursery, mistakes will do not need stakes unless the position is a 

be avoided. Most trees show a ground-line very windy one, and that is not the best site 

mark round the base of the stem. That line for fruit planting. It is also good practice 

should be in all cases the planter’s guide. after the planting is completed to place a 
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thin coating of long manure about the roots, 
both to protect from frost and prevent rapid 
soil-drying under the influence of harsh 
winds. Manure mulchings, rather thicker, 
are valuable, especially in the summer, when 
put about the trees in June. 

When it is proposed to plant trees from a 
nursery, orders should be given early, even 
at once, with the request that they be sent 
in early in October. In that way you secure 
the best season for planting. As to distance 
apart, Apples and I’ears on the Paradise and 
Quince stocks may be planted from 10 feet to 
12 feet apart each way, and standard Pears, 
Plums, and medium-growing Apples from 
15 feet to 18 feet apart, whilst very strong 
growers, either Apples or Pears, should have 
fully 25 feet intervals. Currants and Goose¬ 
berries should be 5 feet apart if in rows or 
plantations, and Raspberry rows fully 4 feet 
apart. 


Notes of the Week. 


Angelonia grandiflora. 

This greenhouse annual is but seldom seen 
now, but a group of spikes in an exhibit made 
by Messrs. Bobbie and Co., Edinburgh, at the 
monthly meeting of the Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society for September, showed 
that the neglect it meets with is undeserved, 
and the varieties shown suggested its greater 
use for greenhouse decoration. S. A. 

Geum and Scabious. 

Your correspondent “ W. McG.” (p. 499) 
does not succeed with -Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, 
but suggests associating with it Scabiosa 
caucasica, which apparently he finds easy to 
grow. On our soil (moderately light loam) 
the Geum succeeds admirably. There is no 
equal to it as a hardy scarlet flower for the 
border - . Beyond occasional watering in dry- 
weather it gives no trouble, except that each 
summer the leaves are eaten by small green 
caterpillars, which,however, are soon remedied 
with two or three dustings of hellebore 
powder, such as used for the gooseberry cater¬ 
pillar. But Scabiosa caucasica is a total 
failure. Several years I have put in good- 
sized plants w'hich bear a few inferior 
blossoms the first summer, but never survive 
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Ihe following winter. From this it seems 
that the same soil will not suit both these 
plants, and it would be instructive to hear if 
anv of vour readers are able to grow both, 

Mid-Kent. A. 

Pyrus floribunda var. atrosanguinea 
fruiting. 

Beautiful as this Crab is in spring, when 
its elegant twining branches are bearing a 
profusion of rich rose flowers, it is equally 
interesting when laden with its purple fruits, 
which, however, are not borne every year. 
This season has undoubtedly been favourable 
to this handsome tree, as a specimen in this 
neighbourhood was recently seen bearing a 
fine crop, each fruit jf inch long, bright purple 
in colour, and coated with a whitish bloom. 

E. M. 

Berberis Darwini. 

In the end of August the golden sprays of 
Darwin’s Barberry begin for the second time 
to brighten up the shrubbery. In an open 
season this secondary display may continue 
until nearly the end of December—indeed, I 
have a vivid recollection of cutting quite a 
sheaf of well-flowered sprays on January 1st, 
1908. I have heard B. Darwini described as 
“ vulgar,” but when judiciously used there 
are few more showy shrubs in spring. When 
it attains to some size it does not bear 
removing to another situation. W. McG. 

Gladiolus primulinus. 

I observe that in one or two Scottish flower 
show schedules a class for Gladiolus primu¬ 
linus and its hybrids has been included. This 
is interesting, and I was pleased to observe 
some well-grown spikes at a show the other 
day. The competition was not great, owing, 
doubtless, to the fact that the generality of 
exhibitors have not gone in for these primu¬ 
linus hybrids. If the societies continue to 
offer prizes for them, however, there will 
likely be a greater number of exhibitors 
coming into the field. It is to be hoped that 
hybridisers will not spoil the section by 
breaks from the type which are too far apart 
from it. S. A. 

Perennial Scabiouses. 

To a hardy plantsman one of the most 
interesting things at the Glasgow Show on 
September 7th and 8th was the stand of 
varieties of perennial Scabiouses shown by 
Messrs. Isaac House and Son, of Bristol. 
Messrs. House exhibited a large number of 
varieties apparently derived from Scabiosa 
caucasica, but varying much in hue and in 
habit. Some of the colours were quite a 
pleasant change, and not only was the form 
of the flowers excellent, but the erect habit of 
the plants and the long stems should appeal 
to those who admire this beautiful Scabious. 
A considerable number of named varieties 
was shown, but it is unfortunate that the 
space allocated to Messrs. House was a little 
too dark to display these flowers properly, and 
that even the electric light did not do justice 
to them all. S. A. 

Cotoneaster frigida. 

Looking round the other day I was attracted 
by the huge crop of berries borne by many 
pieces of C. frigida. This is always a free- 
fruiting variety here, but the trees are this 
year simply laden, and when the berries are 
coloured up the effect will be dazzling. Not 
one of the most graceful shrubs, C. frigida 
can, however, be made more shapely by 
judicious manipulation in its younger stages. 

• 'ne curious fact strikes me year by year. 
Certain pieces are stripped of their fruits 
by birds as fast as they ripen, while other 
specimens in a different part of the garden— 
although the distance between is not great— 
are left alone. I have seen the berries on 
the latter hang until spring was far advanced, 
while the others were cleared of their fruits 
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before Christmastide. Can any observer tell 
me why this should be so 1 W. McG. 

Balntae. 

Voles and Antirrhinums. 

This season I have heard several complaints 
regarding the damage done to Antirrhinums 
by the vole, which is so destructive in many 
country districts. The vole appears to be 
particularly fond of the Snapdragon, and in 
some places whole lines have been destroyed 
by these rodents. They are exceedingly 
difficult to capture, and one who has had 
much trouble with the voles informed me the 
other day that they paid no attention to any 
kind of bait, and that the most successful 
method he had employed was to find their 
runs and to sink in them a large flower pot 
filled with water and covered with a piece of 
palter with a hole in the paper. When the 
vole runs along, the cut slip of paper drops 
and the creature falls into the water and is 
drowned. My informant told me that in one 
pot he had caught between twenty and thirty 
in a season. S. A. 

Cactus Dahlia Edith Carter. 

A satisfactory variety this year is this, a 
flower not so large as many, but with distinct 
characteristics. The habit of the plant is 
exceptionally upright and bushy, and the 
blooms are held upright, too, on a wiry, stiff 
stem. The bloom is striking on account of 
rich colouring—yellow ground with a suffusion 
of carmine on the points and edges of the 
plants. It is especially showy in artificial 
light, which makes the variety acceptable in 
house decoration, and the flowers last well 
when cut. This type should be encouraged 
by raisers of new sorts, because of dwarf 
growth, a habit, by the way, that would be 
favoured by those who find the securing of 
Dahlia plants sometimes vexing The variety 
named is not a new one. It is in the lists 
of growers in all parts, but its merits would 
suggest that it be included in any collection 
or garden, be the same ever so limited. 
Lately noted growing in the company of the 
better kinds of this class of Dahlia, it was 
at once picked out as being something very 
much out of the common. H. S. 

Chinese Hound’s Tongue (Cynoglossum 
amabile) and Yellow Snapdragon. 

I have a bed composed of these two subjects 
which is of more than usual attraction at the 
present time. The exquisite blue of the 
former and the stately yellow flowers of the 
latter blending in the most desirable manner. 
The Snapdragon is a very tall, erect, grower, 
branching sparsely, and the stout spikes of 
flowers look superb as they rise above the 
lovely blue undergrowth. The blue of this 
Cynoglossum is exactly the same as that of 
the familiar Lithospernum prostratum var. 
Heavenly Blue, and so valuable that this 
plant can scarcely be over-rated. Both the 
above are of the easiest cultivation, and it 
astonishes me to find a plant of such beauty 
and value as the Chinese Hound’s Tonguo 
neglected as it is, for there is no other blue 
flower—which comes so late in summer—to 
compare with it, unless it is Salvia patens, 
which is, however, of a totally different shade. 
Having a quantity of seed to spare in early 
summer, I scattered this over a long, narrow 
border with the intention of its smothering 
out the remains of that pernicious weed 
(Ground Elder), and in this case we are 
rewarded with a luxurious stretch of blue 
flowers which in a few days will be over¬ 
flowing their bounds. E. M. 

Delphinium Azure Fairy. 

This is a charming plant for flowering 
during July, August, and September. It is 
one of the small annual varieties, and if sown 
in the spring in a warm house will flower 
as above. The seedlings come true to colour, 


and the plant grows about 18 inches high, 
developing into a little bush, with the most 
lovely pale-blue flowers, which are most 
desirable either for garden effect or indoor 
decoration. Planted near a bed of Marie 
Van Houtte Roses and edged with the 
Blue Bindweed, this attractive plant merits 
the attention of all, and is well worthy of 
extended culture by lovers of annual flowers. 

The Tree Campanula (C. Vidali). 

This interesting plant from the Azores has 
not flowered so freely as one would expect it 
to during the favourable weather. It is 
scarcely hardy, so a few plants were raised 
in March, 1920, kept in a cool house, and 
planted in the open in May of this year. 
The drooping, waxy flowers are white, 
splashed with rose, with a ring of orange at 
the base of the tube-like flower, each of which 
is li inches long. The shiny, succulent leaves 
and graceful flower-spikes give the plant a 
distinct and rather attractive appearance, 
even though these do not appear so profusely 
as some would desire. E. M. 

Sophora japonica. 

This handsome, deciduous tree is blooming 
with exceptional freedom at the present time, 
a tveek or two in advance of its normal flower¬ 
ing period. Closely allied to the S. Ameri¬ 
can and New Zealand Sophoras, or 
Edwardsias, as they are often called, it is a 
very different, plant in general appearance. 
It, grows into a handsome Robinia-like tree. 
50 to 80 feet high, with a large, round, and 
shapely head covered with rich green pinnate 
leaves. The creamy-white, . Pea-shaped 
flowers are borne in large numbers in terminal 
panicles 6 inches to 9 inches long and almost 
as wide. The individual flowers do not last 
long and fall whilst fresh, the ground beneath 
a tree often being thickly strewn with fallen 
blossoms. But as the flowers of each panicle 
are opened in succession over a period of 
several weeks, the short life of individual 
blossoms is not noticed. S. japonica was 
introduced in 1753, and there are well-grown 
trees in several parts of the country, a 
particularly tine one existing in the gardens 
at Arundel Castle, in Sussex. The tree 
thrives in well-drained, loamy soil and is 
perfectly hardy. Its late flowering is in its 
favour, particularly in sunny years, but after 
a cold, dull summer they may be too late to 
expand well. September is the normal flower¬ 
ing time. D. 

Verbena chamaedrifolia as an edging plant. 

Unfortunately, this brilliant plant is not 
quite hardy, and therefore to maintain a 
stock one must propagate a few plants each 
year. This, however, is not difficult as a 
few cuttings dibbled into sandy soil and kept 
close either in a warm frame or greenhouse 
will root freely, after which they may be 
transferred to any structure from which frost 
is excluded. In the spring they may be 
potted np singly and be ready for the open 
ground in May. A number of plants treated 
in this way and which were used to form a 
broad edging to a bed of Tea Roses has for 
several weeks attracted much attention by 
reason ot their intense scarlet flowers, which 
are borne in profusion and rise no more 
than 4 inches above the ground. This Ver- 
bena is a very old plant, and although cast 
aside for many years, is rapidly becoming 
recognised as one of our most beautiful and 
attractive summer flowers. To see a goodly 
number of this gem in bloom on a sunny day 
is a revelation, either as an edging or trailing 
over stones upon the higher ledges of the 
rock garden, where the striking effect of even 
a few plants is at once noticeable. This 
charming Verbena is at the height of its 
beauty from early July to well into the 
autumn. This gives it a special value, especi¬ 
ally in the rock garden, where tjt that season 
plants in bloom are not numerous. E. M. 
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TREES AND SH RUBS. 

The Clethras. 


Most of the trees and shrubs belonging to 
the family Ericace® are beautiful when in 
flower, and the Clethras are no exception to 
the ride, whilst their late flowering makes 
them doubly valuable. There are four hardy 
species, and one that is too tender for general 
outdoor cultivation in Britain, although it 
thrives in the milder parts of Cornwall and 
in Ireland. The hardy species give the best 


results in light, open soil that is permanently 
moist. Peat is the best rooting medium, 
although loam that contains little or no 
calcareous matter is suitable. Limy soil is, 
however, quite unsatisfactory. They often 
sucker freely, and suckers can be used for 
propagating. They can also be raised from 
cuttings of half-ripe shoots inserted in sandy 
peat in a close frame in July or early 
August. Seeds are also borne freely and are 
a means of increase. The evergreen species, 
C arborea, can be increased most easily from 
seeds. Regular pruning, other than the 
removal of the old flower heads, is unneces¬ 
sary, except plants require a little shaping. 
They may then be cut back as soon as the 
flowers are over. Spring frosts and cold 
winds sometimes injure the young shoots,' 
there fore, they should not be exposed to cold, 
cutting winds and early morning sun. The 
species are: — 

C. acuminata, a deciduous shrub, 4 feet to 
6 feet high, in the British Isles, but some¬ 


times in a state of nature a small tree 20 feet 
high. The oval leaves are each 3 inches to 
6 inches long and arranged near the points 
of the shoots. During August and September 
erect racemes 6 inches long of white flagrant 
flowers are produced, the flowering time ex¬ 
tending over a period of several weeks. It is 
a native of the Eastern United States, and 
has been known in our gardens for more than 
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early autumn, according as to where the plant 
is grown. In most parts of the country it 
must be grown indoors, but in the warmer 
parts of Cornwall, in Ireland and in the 
Bcilly Islands it forms a lai'ge bush, beauti¬ 
ful alike for foliage and flowers. The com¬ 
mon name of Lily-of-the-Valley Tree is 
applied to this species. There is a variety 
with variegated leaves. 

C. canescens.— This pretty shrub is a 
native of China and Japan, where it grows 
4 feet to 6 feet high. In this country it 
forms a fairly dense bush with oval leaves, 
2 inches to 5 inches long. The fragrant white 
flowers are borne in terminal panicles 4 inches 
to 6 inches long from late July until 
September. 

C. tomentosa is another species from the 
■South-Eastern United States. It is allied to 
0. alnifolia, and is sometimes described 
as C. alnifolia var. pubescens. The obovate 
leaves are 1^ inches to 4 inches long and up 
to 2 inches wide, the lower surface being 
densely covered with short, soft hairs. It 
blooms rather later than C. alnifolia and the 
individual flowers are rather larger. As a 
flowering plant it is about equal to C. alni¬ 
folia var. paniculata, but is not quite so 
hardy. ___ D. 

The Strawberry Tree (Arbutus 
Unedo). 

Although this hhndsome evergreen grows 
fairly widely throughout the Midland and 
Eastern Counties of England, it hardly 
attains the same luxuriance there as in the 
south and south-west counties and in Ireland. 
In Devonshire, Cornwall, and S. Wales its 
vigour, freedom of flowering, and fruiting are 
remarkable, while in some parts of Ireland, 
notably in the vicinity of the Lakes of 
Killarnev, it often departs from the bush¬ 
like habit with which we are familiar, and 
attains the proportions of a moderate-sized 
tree with a good-sized trunk. Belonging to 
the Erica family, it dislikes lime in the soil, 
otherwise it thrives in a variety of soils, 
including light and moderately heavy loam 
and peat. Its habit of blooming during late 
summer and early autumn adds to its value, 
for at that time flowering shrubs are scarce. 
The flowers vary in colour to some consider¬ 
able extent, for while those of many bushes 
are cream, others are suffused with rose, and 
others again are bright red. One form with 
red flowei-s has been given a varietal name, 
and is known correctly as A. U. rubra, 
although the name of A. U. Croomei is very 
often applied to the same variety. The 
fruits, which take the greater part of a year 
to ripen, are, when mature, round, each from 
2 inch to inch in diameter, with a rough 
surface and scarlet or orange and red in 
colour. 



a century. The common name of White 
Alder is applied to the bush. 

C. alnifolia, sometimes called the Sweet 
Pepperbush, is a deciduous shrub 6 feet to 
9 feet, high, with wedge-shaped, downy leaves 
up to 4 inches long and 2 inches wide. The 
fragrant white flowers are borne in terminal 
inflorescences from the current year’s shoots 
and from shorter racemes from the axils of 
the upper leaves during August and Septem¬ 
ber. The variety paniculata has larger in¬ 
florescences than the type, and is the best of 
all the hardy kinds. C. alnifolia is a native 
of Eastern North America, and has been 
known in this country for nearly 200 years. 

C. arborea is a handsome evergreen tree or 
large bush native of Madeira. Its dark-green, 
glossy leaves are Rhododendron-like in ap¬ 
pearance, 4 inches to 6 inches long and 
1J, inches to 2 inches wide. The white Lily- 
of-the-Valley-like flbwers are borne in loose 
panicles from the points of the shoots, the 
flowering time varying from early summer to 


Tecoma grandiflora. 

Flowering with me at the present time— 
end of August—is this beautiful Chinese 
Trumpet flower, and strikingly handsome are 
the great orange-scarlet blooms which appear 
in large terminal panicles each 15 inches long, 
each flower being 3 inches to 4 inches across 
and possessed of considerable substance. In the 
present instance this climber is rolling over 
the top of a sunny wall 9 feet high, where it 
has become somewhat entangled with the yellow 
Oriental Clematis, its conspicuous flowers 
being seen to great advantage. Although 
this species has occupied its present position 
for a number of years, this is the first occasion 
on which it has flowered. The better-known 
and deservedly popular American Trum¬ 
pet flower (T. radicans) I saw quite recently— 
near here—covering the front of a building 
to a height of 30 feet or more and with a 
similar spread, and this, too, was flowering 
profusely. The flowers in this case, however, 
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are produced in terminal corymbs, and are 
much smaller than those of the former species, 
as are also the leaves. It is, nevertheless, a 
climber of great beauty and interest, which, 
during hot summers, flowers with the greatest 
freedom. I once remember planting this 
creeper at the foot, of an old Apple tree, 
which it eventually smothered, crawling up 
the branches by the aid of its aerial roots, 
following which these long, trailing growths 
came through the boughs, and during the 
summer of 1910 this magnificent plant became 
a gorgeous mass of colour such as I have never 
seen equalled, the long trailing growths 
suspended in the air, each being terminated 
by a cluster of orange-scarlet flowers. Ande 
Galen, said to be the handsomest of this genus, 
is growing well with me, and has reached the 
top of a 10-foot wall, but it has not long 
occupied this position, and, I fear, is too 
young to flower this year. The unusual sun¬ 
shine of the past summer is, no doubt, 
responsible for this imposing display of flower 
upon these charming creepers. 

Gravetye. E. Markham. 

Philadelphus Cordonianus. 

This rather clumsily-named shrub is not so 
widely known as it ought to be. It flowers 
after the majority of the other varieties of 
Philadelphus are past, and its masses of 
Orange-like blossoms are welcome at a time 
when but few flowering shrubs are in 
evidence. By planting P. Gordonianus in a 
shady situation its period of flowering may 
be delayed until August, and when thoroughly 
established it blooms with greater freedom 
than some of the more widely-planted 
varieties. W" McG. 


BIRDS. 

The decrease of swallows. 

Among the various causes put forward for 
the decrease of the swaHow in recent years 
I have not noticed the mention of one which 
I believe to 1* a very important, if not the 
primary, cause. A great proportion of onr 
swallows are reared in cowsheds, and the 
practice, now almost universal, of lime-wash¬ 
ing the sheds at frequent intervals during 
the summer has more to do with the decrease 
in the numbers of these birds than is generally 
known. X have watched this going on for 
several years in a district of Sussex since the 
increase in the number of milking herds has 
taken place, and have seen the destruction 
caused by the syringing of the roof just when 
the nests are completed, almost entirely 
wiping out the broods. A very few years ago 
there was much more attention paid to feed¬ 
ing and rearing of stock, and the sheds were 
almost unoccupied during the summer, or, as 
less attention was given to the milk, mostly 
used for butter-making, and there were no 
restrictions and sanitation orders, syringing 
and whitewashing of the inside of the roof 
were rare, and the swallows had the sheds 
very much to themselves, or were not inter¬ 
fered with. In this same neighbourhood 
sparrows have been, if anything, on the de¬ 
crease, and certainly have nothing to do with 
the scarcity of swallows. It is the house 
martin which suffers most from many of its 
nests being broken down by the sparrows. A 
swallow’s nest is in no wav suitable to these 
robbers, being built inside the shed, and form¬ 
ing only a shallow half-cup placed on the 
sloping ledge formed by the timbers running 
lengthwise under the slates or tiles of the 
roof. Swallows are particularly partial to 
cowsheds, probably owing to the warmth ob¬ 
tained during the first few weeks of their 
arrival. The worst of the matter is, I do not 
see how this destruction can be remedied if 
we are to have clean milk.— (William E. db 
W IN TON in the “ Field.”) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Seasonable notes. 


I have recently had the opportunity of 
seeing these plants in districts widely apart 
and grown for all purposes. I have never 
seen them looking better. The wood is well 
coloured, and for the time of year was perhaps 
never niper, and, judging by the general 
appearance, the roots are numerous and 
strong. The general verdict appears to be 
that the season has suited the plants, since 
they have had no check through bad weather, 
and if they have suffered at all from excessive 
moisture at the roots, the fault lay with the 
grower. In addition, the change in the 
weather took place early in August, ju6t when 
the plants were in a state to respond to a 
more growing atmosphere. Bush plants, too, 
looked remarkably well in the north, and 
none in pots looked better than a batch of 
late varieties of the decorative group I saw 
planted out in a large nursery to supply late 
bloom. It appears the drought had held the 
plants back considerably, but at the end of 
August they showed no ill-effect. I was 
informed they would be lifted in October and 
placed in Tomato houses, occupying the bed 
recently occupied by these plants. As a 
labour-saving device the system is worth 
noting. 

Although the season is advancing, there is 
yet time to render the plants valuable 
assistance in their efforts to produce high- 
class blooms. Feeding is the order of the 
day. It is necessary, however, to study the 
process a little in order to carry it out 
economicallj' and well. There is nothing to 
be gained by cramming the plants, for this is 
responsible for more evils than is generally 
recognised. Some varieties will take more 
manure than others, and nothing but observa¬ 
tion can determine the amount. It is an 
advantage to group the robust growers, and 
those of a more slender habit separately. It 
will be found also up to a certain stage that 
plants growing in rather small pots will take 
more manure, since more liquid is required 
than is the case with full-sized pots. In any 
case, once a plant has quite filled its pot with 
roots, it depends on food in some form or 
other for its existence. Clear water is not 
sufficient, and the appearance of the plants 
soon shows it. The leaves assume a yellowish 
tint and they begin to die on the main stems, 
while the buds make very little progress. 
Where liquid from cattle stalls is available 
it is doubtful if a better food for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums can be found, provided it is properly 
diluted and given in a perfectly clear state. 
The latter is a most important item, since 
from muddy water there is invariably a sedi¬ 
ment. The soil acts as a filter, with the 
result that the surface becomes coated, air 
is then excluded from the roots, and the 
health of the plant is affected in consequence. 
It is for this reason that when it is necessary 
to make liquid manure the material should 
always first be put in a sack. Because these 
natural manures are cheap there is sometimes 
a tendency to overdo the plants. This may 
not be noticeable at the time, but the blooms 
will show it by damping in the centres, and 
in extreme cases the outer florets may be 
affected, especially if the wood is not 
thoroughly ripe. To avoid this there is much 
to be said in favour of changing their diet 
occasionally. In addition to well-known 
fertilisers, guano is an excellent stimulant. 

As the season advances the soil does not 
dry up so quickly, and the beginner anxious 
to continue feeding is apt to disregard this 
and force more liquid into them than they 
require, the inevitable result being qufte the 
reverse of what is aimed St. Unless the pots 
ring clear it is useless to water, and it will 
be found far better to adhere to the rule 


which has carried the plants through the 
season up to now—never water unnecessarily. 
The final top-dressing may now be applied, 
and should consist of fine soil to which has 
been added a little fertiliser. If dry weather 
prevails, water through a fine rose to settle- 
it evenly. It sometimes happens that the 
last week or two of their stay in the open is 
wet, and in order that feeding may continue, 
sprinkle a little guano on the surface of the 
soil, so that it may be washed in. 

Overcrowding is an evil to be avoided above 
everything. Although all the buds are 
secured, the wood has still to mature, and 
this it cannot do fully unless exposed on all 
sides to light and air. Stake the growths 
out again wherever necessary, and see that 
the last tie is not too far from the bud. 
Autumn gales invariably appear at this time, 
and serious loss may quickly follow unless 
there has been a proper system of staking 
and tying. Last season many plants were- 
ruined during the last few weeks in the open 
by the leaf-mining maggot. In some cases 
not a respectable late bloom was gathered. 
The only thing to check the fly which is 
responsible in the first instance is to make 
the foliage distasteful. Quassia and other 
bitter insecticides sprayed on the leaves at- 
short intervals are the best means of 
prevention.___ J. 


Chrysanthemum Majestic. 

This Japanese variety is probably the most 
meritorious in its way of anything raised or 
rather distributed during recent years. It 
originated with an amateur grower near 
London as the result of obtaining two or 
three seeds from the variety Queen Mary, and 
its possibilities were noted and brought out by 
a leading specialist. Just now plants of it 
are among the dwarfest and sturdiest 
in a collection, and these are throwing up 
flower-buds on thick stems that look like 
small drum-sticks. Well adapted for the pro¬ 
duction of giant blooms, it may possibly, 
when tried, be useful for market on account 
of the colour of the flowers. ThiR is bright 
amber. There is just a doubt about its being 
of value for cut flowers—I mean in quantity 
on a plant—lor, although more double than 
the parent if grown thus, it may not be 
double enough. This year flowers of this 
variety should be seen in great form, as the 
leading exhibitors are including it in their 
selections, and when seen many an amateur 
grower will be anxious to obtain plants for 
another year_ H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum leaves yellow. 

Kindly inform me as to the cause of my 
pot Chrysanthemums (leaves enclosed) going 
yellow on most of thd plants. The plants are 
3 feet high standing out of doors on a cinder 
path. They do not appear vigorous enough 
although they have had varied kinds of stimu¬ 
lants and sufficient water. X. Y. Z. 

[If the leaves sent are to be taken as 
representing the generality of the whole of 
those on the plants in regard to size and sub¬ 
stance we fear the plants are wanting in 
vigour, which is no doubt the reason for those 
on the lower portions of the stems turning 
yellow. As to the cause, we are in the absence 
of details regarding cultural matters, i.e., 
from the potting of the plants up to the 
present time, unable to give any definite 
opinion, and suggest that you get a practical 
grower in your neighbourhood to look at the 
plants and advise as to what is best to be 
done. ] 
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There is nothing brighter for winter 
decoration than bulbous flowers, and it is 
doubtful if anything gives less trouble. 
While all the varieties under cool greenhouse 
treatment will flower from March onwards, 
a little extra heat will produce the first batch 
for Christinas, and a succession as required. 
The foundation of early flowering is early 
potting. Most houses are in a position to 
execute orders for this to be completed by the 
end of September, and if they can be seemed 
earlier so much the better. 

No earlier flowers than Roman Hyacinths 
can be had, although the Cynthella type runs 
them very closely, and being available in the 
leading colours are very useful. Both may 
be had in full bloom in December if, previous 
to being taken into the forcing house, they 
have been given time to get well rooted. But 
the finest pots of the fragrant white Romans 
result when little, if any, forcing is resorted 
to, and for this reason I always keep a batch 
in the cold frame till January, and then bring 
them on in a cool house. Due Van Thol 
Tulips were at one time considered the only 
varieties wortli forcing, but experience has 
proved that most of the early-flowering, named 
varieties of good quality are equally as useful. 
In the forcing of Tulips it may be necessary 
to draw the growths up a little in the dark, 
otherwise the foliage may be so dwarf that 
the flowers rise above it. a condition in which 
they are barely presentable. Narcissi offer 
a wide choice, Double Roman and the large- 
flowered Paper White being amongst the 
earliest. Amongst Trumpet Daffodils Cer¬ 
vantes is the earliest, and is a lovely prim¬ 
rose yellow. Some of the smaller bulbs, too, 
are very showy, and do well in shallow pans ; 
Crocuses display a wide range of colouring ; 
Allium neapolitanuin, Chionodoxa Lucilite, 
and Scilla sibirica are also noteworthy. To 
immediately succeed the foregoing, there is 
excellent material in the Italian and named 
Hyacinths, as well as Tulips and Narcissi, 
names of which are legion and may be selected 
from any catalogue. 

For house decoration pots are a 
necessity, but where cut flowers are required 
in any quantity suitable varieties may be 
packed rather closely into boxes, four or five 
inches deep. All bulbs appreciate a light 
open compost, and in the potting it is not 
necessary to make it too firm. The pots or 
boxes are then best plunged in ashes outdoors 
until growth has advanced a little, when they 
may be removed to a cold frame. In due 
course it will be necessary to remove them to 
a sliglitly-heated pit or greenhouse, to pre¬ 
pare them for the warmer atmosphere of the 
forcing house. Some varieties root more 
quickly than others, and it is only by ascer¬ 
taining which have made the most progress 
in this direction that forcing may be econo¬ 
mically and wisely carried out ; the process, 
too. must be brought about gradually in a 
moist atmosphere, and there must be no lack 
of water at the roots. Reference has been made 
to drawing up growth when this appears to 
he backward, but it must be carefully done, 
and full exposure to the light must follow 
before the flower-buds begin to show colour. 

Successional batches of these bulbs will not 
require much forcing if they are brought into 
the greenhouse before severe frost sets in. 
The latest kinds, however, are best left in 
the frames until well into the new year, 
otherwise there is liable to be a glut of 
flowers, and a shortage before those in the 
open become available. Much depends on 
the varieties selected for late nse. The 
Darwin and Double Tulips are invaluable 
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for this purpose, since the less heat employed 
in their culture the better are the results. 
Mention should also be made of Spanish 
Irises and early-flowering Gladioli, neither 
of which may be strictly termed forcing bulbs, 
yet in pots or boxes and greenhouse conditions 
their lovely flowers may he had some time in 


advance of those in the garden. Freesias, 
too, are unsatisfactory where there is a ten¬ 
dency to hurry them, but in cool and airy 
surroundings few bulbous subjects show to 
more advantage, and on a sunny day their 
fragrant flowers make the greenhouse a 
delightful place to be in. Most of the Poet’s 
Daffodils, too, are late-flowering, and for the 
most part sweet-scented. Lachenalias are 
lasting and beautiful bulbous subjects, 
admirably adapted to cool-house treatment, 
being best potted up in their flowering pots, 
and afforded a light position near the venti¬ 
lators at all times. J. 


Lilium formosanum. 

A Lily which will flower in twelve months 
from seeds is a novelty. Such a species has 
recently been introduced from Formosa, where 
Mr. R. A. Price collected seeds of it about 
two years ago and liberally distributed them 
among Lily fanciers in this country. A batch 


585 

of plants raised at Kew from these seeds and 
grown in a greenhouse came into flower when 
they were twelve months old. They were seen 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson, who at once identified 
them as the Formosan form of L. 
philippinense, and stated that this Lily was 
very abundant in Formosa, and that the 
Philippine plant was an outlying form of it. 
The bulbs are small, the stems are thin, 
12 inches to 18 inches high, thickly leaved, 
the leaves are narrow, dark green, and 
elegant in pose, and the flowers, which are 
borne two or three together, are horizontal, 
about 10 inches long, with a very narrow, 


tapering tube, wide open at the mouth, pure 
white, save a few lines of red on the tube and 
a green tinge in the throat. In general 
characters the flowers might be described as a 
long, narrow-tubed L. longiflorum. Mr. 
Wilson said the Formosan plant would not 
be hardy in England, though it is said to 
have proved so in the Edinburgh Botanic 
Gardens.—“ The Field.” 


Shading plants. 

The unusual amount of sunshine—and 
that, too, of a very scorching nature—ex¬ 
perienced this summer has necessitated the 
use of shading to a great extent, not only 
for glass structures, but for the many plants 
being grown along for winter flowering, and 
which are to all intents and purposes out of 
doors through the summer. Anything in the 
way of heavy shading is neither necessary nor 
advisable, rather just enough to temper the 
Sun’s rays and so obviate the too frequent 


IND OOR PLAN TS. 

Bulbs for early flowering. 
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A charming arrangement of garden furniture by Messrs. Waring and Gillow. 


use of the watering can. A skeleton frame 
of sufficient strength to carry a piece of 
tiffany answers the purpose for hard-wooded 
plants like Azaleas, Camellias, Heaths, and 
the like, whilst for smaller plants in pits or 
frames, like Zonal Pelargoniums, Eupa- 
toriums, Lasiandras, Libonias, and similar 
things, the tiffany can be raised sufficiently 
high above them to allow of a nice current of 
air through. There are few greater mistakes 
in plant culture than allowing things above 
noted to be all day long under the influence 
of a scorching sun, necessitating two or three 
waterings, One good soaking late in the 
afternoon, and the surface of the coal ashes 
on which the plants stand well damped, 
should be sufficient to keep them in the best 
of health all through the trying weather. I 
remember many years ago a well-known hard 
wooded plant-grower taking me into one of 
his improvised tents on a hot summer even¬ 
ing during a very dry season, and drawing 
my attention to the change from outside. It 
was a change from a scorching up to a grow¬ 
ing, genial temperature. Hydrometers out¬ 
side and in the cool tent would have shown 
a wide dissimilarity. E. B. 

Hardwick. 


Lachenalias. 

In the Lachenalia we have an old and, we 
might also say, neglected Cape bulb, all the 
species of which are interesting, and some of 
them highly ornamental. It is very pleasing 
to find that Lachenalias are now coming into 
favour, their long-lasting qualities enhancing 
their values, as the spikes, when cut and placed 
in a cool room, remain in good condition for 
some time if the water is frequently changed. 
Amateurs, too, may well take up their cultiva¬ 
tion, as they only want to be kept free from 
frost while growing. Lachenalias require a 
comparatively cool temperature and a decided 
season of rest in order to grow' them success¬ 
fully. Nearly the whole of . the species flower 
during the winter or early in the spring, 
but the season can be either retarded or pro¬ 
longed by adopting various systems of culture. 
The Lachenalias grow best in a greenhouse 
or cool frame, throwing up stout spikes of 
yellow, green, orange, and vermilion coloured 
flowers, along with fresh glossy-green or 
elegantly mottled foliage. 


After flowering, Lachenalias should be 
watered regularly until the foliage shows signs 
of dying off, when moisture at the root may 
be gradually withheld. The bulbs may then 
he stood at the base of a south wall where 
plenty oi sunshine can reach them. Many 
people grow them in ornamental wire baskets, 
in a compost of loam, Moss, and manure. The 
young plants are pricked into the top, bottom, 
and sides of the basket, which can be sus¬ 
pended from the roof of the conservatory or 
greenhouse, and watered regularly during the 
winter. 

Soil. —The best compost for them is good 
turfy loam, thoroughly decayed manure, with 
leaf-mould and coarse silver sand. Care must 
be taken to drain the pots thoroughly, placing 
several bulbs into each pot according to the 
size used, so as to form nice masses for decora¬ 
tion. The following are the species generally 
met with, although in recent years we have 
had many beautiful hybrids added to our 
collect ions: 

L. luteola bears a stout spike of bright 
yellow flowers, the outer petals being about 
half the length of the inner ones, and tipped 
with green. The leaves are deep glossy-green 
in colour. 

L. okchioides.— The foliage of this is 
heavily blotched with purplish-brown. This 
bears white and lemon-yellow flowers on a 
stout stem which is blotched like the foliage. 

L. pendut.a.— This has a very strong flower- 
spike faintly blotched with brown, the outer 
segments of the flower being bright orange- 
scarlet, tipped with dull purple. 

L. quadricolo it.— In this the outer petals 
are orange-red, tipped with green; the inner 
petals bright yellow, tipped with soft purple. 

L. tricolor. —The foliage of this is spotted 
or blotched with brown or pale purple ; the 
flowers pale yellow, tinged with green and 
scarlet. 


Paris Daisies for winter bloom. 

Few things are better-calculated to impart 
cheerfulness to a cool greenhouse in winter 
than the white and yellow Paris Daisies, 
but they need some little special preparation 
if they are to yield good blooms at that time ; 
young thrifty plants are the best for that 
purpose, and they should now he shifted 
into 44-infli and 6-inch pots, according to 


their size. It is absolutely necessary that 
their energies be concentrated oil their 
winter’s work, and this can only be effected 
by preventing them from flowering during 
the summer and autumn months. Give them 
a sunny position with a little shelter from 
winds, water them well, and pick off all 
buds as they appear until the end of 
September, when they may be allowed to 
take their own way. Then you will get good 
flowers to last all through the dark days of 
winter, and the scarcity of blooms at that 
time will cause you better to appreciate their 
beauty than in summer. I would emphasise 
the necessity for constant watchfulness in the 
matter of watering, the never-failing supply 
of moisture at, the roots forming in their case 
the keystone of success. Paris Daisies present 
no cultural difficulties, but I have remarked 
how soon neglectful watering when in a root- 
bound condition brings them into a stunted 
state. When the pots get full of roots it 
does not suffice to water morning and even¬ 
ing ;- in hot weather they should be looked 
to at mid-day, so that they never get quite 
dry ; then they continue in a free, healthy, 
growing condition. Etoile d’Or, the yellow- 
kind. is most valuable ; it blooms in ordinary 
greenhouse temperature through the winter, 
culminating in a blaze of beauty early in 
spring, only requiring that the energies of 
the plants be occasionally roused by top- 
dressings of concentrated manure. Give this 
plenty of water and good food, and it never 
seems to tire of producing .its pleasing priin- 
rose-coloured blooms. B. S. 


Auriculas. 

Those who fancy Auriculas in pots are 
reminded that the time for repotting has 
arrived. Perfectly clean pots should be used, 
drainage must be ample, and the compost rich 
and free. It is advisable to pick away very 
carefully most of the old soil from the plants, 
and pots of a similar size to that in w-hich 
they have been grown will be large enough. 
It is advisable, too, to raise the pots from 
the bottom of the pit or frame by elevating 
them upon other pots. This allows of a 
freer circulation of air and helps to keep 
down damp—one of the worst enemies in the 
winter of the Auricula fancier. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

The rock garden. 


Many rock gardens have suffered severely 
during the drought of this summer, and great 
have been the losses of plants, especially in 
the ill-constructed rock work, where steep 
slopes that were impossible to water and 
hollow places into which the roots of the 
plants found' their way and dried up 
abounded. The time for replanting is near 
now, and advantage should be taken of it to 
rearrange faulty places, or, better still, re¬ 
build entirely, and avoid this time mistakes 
that were largely responsible for the heavy 
death-rate among rock and alpine plants this 
summer. 

In the first place, paradoxical as it may 
sound, arrange lor ample drainage if you are 
upon a clayey subsoil, or if your rockery or 
rock garden is wholly or partly sunk below 
the level of the surrounding ground. This is 
best done by taking out a foot or two of 
ground and filling this with at least 6 inches 
of any old rubble of ah imperishable nature— 
broken po-ts, tiles, bricks, stone, clinkers, coke 
ashes, anything of that nature will answer 
well. Over this place a layer of turves, 
partly-decayed leaves, or rough siftings from 
the loam heap, and on top of this, when well 
rammed down, place soil into which, if 
possible, a considerable amount of sharp 
sand, small pebbles, such as builders use for 
rough cast walls, or pea gravel, or, best of 
all, granite or limestone chips or old mortar 
rubble has been mixed in liberal quantities. 
Up to half is not too much, but about a 
quarter of the bulk should give good results. 
If your soil is naturally of a porous nature 
much less is necessary, but most garden soils 
that I have met with umuld be improved by 
the quantities mentioned. 


I presume that the site chosen for your rock 
work is not overhung hv trees and receives 
a fair amount of sunshine, and is not within 
the reach of the hungry roots of a privet or 
laurel hedge, which would soon invade and 
exhaust the material you intend for the use 
of Alpine and rock plants. Decide upon your 
general scheme of construction, and if you 
will be guided by me decide upon gentle 
undulations, soft slopes, and outcrops, and 
recesses rather than on bold cliffs and pinna¬ 
cles, and use your stones to hold up your low- 
promontories, and break your running slopes 
into two diverging ones, which if at all steep 
could again be stowed up with carefully laid 
stones to diminish their steepness. Lay all 
your stones upon their biggest sides rather 
than stand them upright or upon their edge, 
and you will get security into your work, and 
can safely step upon them to tend your 
plants. Let every stone if possible dip 
slightly backwards—that is, into the soil 
forming your elevation, and it will conduct 
surface water to the roots of your plants 
where it is wanted instead of shooting it off 
on to plants growing in front of it. Ram 
every stone you use and ram every shovel¬ 
ful of soil you place behind it, and you may 
feel assured you are working for success. 

Start with a picture of the finished work 
in your mind’s eye. If you have not one in 
your mind the one accompanying these notes 
will serve you well, and try to get as near 
it as possible with the space and material at 
your disposal. You should achieve something 
that will give you pleasure and satisfaction, 
and grow your plants happily and securely, 
even during a season like the last. Do your 
work well and thoroughly, and rest content 
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with quite a small rockery well built, and 
you will get more pleasure out of it than out 
of a large rock garden shoddilv constructed. 

\Y. E. Tu. I. 


Catananches or Cupidones. 

The blue Cupidoue, or Catananche ccnrulea, 
was at one time much valued for cutting. 
It probably got into disrepute on account of 
its propensity to die off in damp winters. 
This failing, however, should not influence 
those who are attracted by these pretty blue 
flowers, as plants are so readily raised from 
seed that they may be grown as ordinary 
biennials. The flowers are among the “ ever¬ 
lasting ” type, and the pleasing blue shade of 
the flowers when dried is of fairly long 
duration. The plants are most at home in a 
dry, sunny border of a light sandy nature. 
The utility of Cupidones as “ drought ” 
plants has been amply demonstrated during 
the past summer. Seeds sown under hand¬ 
glasses in spring or summer will provide nice 
flowering plants for the following season. 
The natural habitat of Catananche, which 
belongs to the large Composite family, is in 
poor gravelly soil in the hilly districts of 
Southern France. There is a white form, 
but it is not so pleasing as the blue. 

H. G. 


Dimorphotheca aurantiaca. 

For places in the borders where vacant 
spaces are left after the early bulbs have 
passed away I have observed in a few 
gardens that the brilliant and free-flowering 
Dimorphotheca is being employed with great 
advantage, as it is a long and continuous 
bloomer, and its bright flowers of a kind of 
golden-orange are of much value far into 
autumn. It is best treated as a half-hardy 
annual, and does well sown out of doors in 
May if not raised under glass earlier and 
transplanted. S. Aye. 



A well-printed rock garden. 
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Rose W. E. Wallace. 


ROSES. 

Some new Roses. 


Most of us who have Rose gardens can 
nearly always find a place for a new Rose ; 
often something has got to go, but in its place 
is installed the thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever. To-day it is not an easy matter to 
decide what we shall add to our gardens, as 
so many growers have novelties of great 
merit and in many cases improvements on 
old and well-known varieties. So much de¬ 
pends upon the size of your garden that, 
unless this be known, it is hard to make a 
selection from an ever-growing list. Still, 
there are new Roses for which a corner should 
be found. The show tent is not always the 
best place to judge the merits of a new Rose, 
and even the nursery where it was raised 
may not suit it so well as some more con¬ 
genial spot. Of course, in certain classes of 
Roses you cannot go far wrong. Take, for 
instance, the Wichuraiana section, and study 
such a rose as Yvonne, Messrs. Frank Cant 
and Co.’s latest introduction. This is a free 
grower with fresh, glossy foliage, and is 
mildew-proof; the large, loose trusses of 
blooms of pink, shaded with a deeper pink 
towards the centre, and with a yellow base 
to the petals, have a lasting property which 
is essential in all Roses suited for arches, 
pergolas, and screens. This Rose is in bloom 
from July to September, and both in bud and 
flower it is perfection, sweetly scented, lasts 
well when cut, and is very vigorous. All 
these points speak of a really good Rose, and 
such it is, else it could not have won the 
N.R.S. Gold Medal and the Cory Cup. 

But in buying a climber you hope to see 
it grow for years and fill a large portion of 
the Rose garden, hence the question: “Is 


this variety an improvement on an older and 
similar variety ? ” Without doubt it is, and 
when making a selection for a new climber 
I acclaim it to be one of the best. 

Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son’s Mermaid 
(Hyb. bracteata) is a Rose in a million, and 
of single-flowered climbing Roses a splendid 
type. The foliage is large and of a deep 
shining green, the blooms are sulphur-yellow 
in colour with deep amber stamens; they are 
of great size, and are produced continuously 
from early summer to late autumn. Here 
again we find a N.R.S. Gold Medal and the 
Cory Cup award, and yet this great compli¬ 
ment does not influence me in my decision 
that it is a Rose you should grow. 

Lady Inchiquin (H.T.), one of Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson and Sons’ beautiful produc¬ 
tions, is a Rose that will live in commerce 
for many years. It was shown to great 
advantage this year, and its orange-cerise 
colouring is most striking. It is an ideal 
bedding Rose and first class for exhibition ; 
the flowers are carried on sturdy stems and 
are erect and full. This Rose, not unlike 
George C. Waud, seems to suggest that it 
has caught the reflection of a glorious sunset. 
At the Cannon Street Hotel this year it 
created quite a sensation. 

Coral Cluster (poly, pom), sent out by Mr. 
R. Murrell, is a sport from that fine Orleans 
Rose. It is a gem, and gives us quite a new 
shade of colour amongst the Polyanthus. 
The colour is a pale shade of coral pink. 
This Rose is a real addition to any Rose 
garden; it is splendid for bedding and pot 
culture and is excellent for cutting. Few 
Rose gardens can be without Polyanthas, and 


where these find a place I predict Coral 
Cluster will be there. 

Courtney Page is another splendid type of 
Rose and one of the best H.T.’s lately intro¬ 
duced. The habit of growth is robust and 
free. The flowers are of perfect shape with 
good, deep and pointed petals of great sub¬ 
stance. The colour is a rich dark crimson 
possessing a most attractive glow. Very 
fragrant, this Rose possesses the qualities of 
being good for bedding, garden, and exhibi¬ 
tion. It is certainly one of Messrs. S. 
McGredy and Son’s best novelties, and I 
select it because small and large growers alike 
will find it a generous variety. 

Messrs. Benjamin R. Cant and Son’s Rose, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts (H.T.), is one of the 
very best, and I add it to my list, well know¬ 
ing that it will please all. We want good 
yellow Roses, and this is a real acquisition 
to the garden. The blooms are of a Marechal 
Neil yellow colour, full and well formed. 
The Rose is a good exhibition variety and 
also splendid for decorative purposes. It is 
sweetly scented, very perpetual flowering, and 
blooms late into the autumn. Free from 
mildew, of strong, upright growth, it is a 
good type of what an H.T. Rose should be. 

I have selected from a very large list of 
good Roses six of the best-tried novelties 
which, as an old grower, exhibitor, and judge, 
I feel sure all would wish to possess; but 
there are others of nearly equal merit which 
before the planting season comes round I hope 
to discuss. It must always be remembered 
that certain Roses improve with cultivation, 
while others deteriorate. 

When that glorious white Rose Frau Karl 
Druschki came out and was first shown its 
petals lacked substance, and it was seldom 
that an exhibition bloom was found to stand 
the heat of the show tent, and even in the 
garden it was soon gone. Not so to-day ; this 
Rose has improved in constitution and habit, 
and it is most reliable in every respect. A 
Rose, like every other flower, has its limita¬ 
tions, but the keen eye will soon detect possi¬ 
bilities of improvement. Amongst the new 
Roses of 1918-21 there are some that will 
certainly improve with cultivation, and one 
or two that, to my way of thinking, will go 
back. The six I have selected should be 
popular for many years and live to become 
stock selections of every Rose-grower. 

T. Geoffrey W. Hex slow. 


Rose W. E. Wallace. 

This new Rose, shown by Messrs. Hugh 
Dickson, Belfast, before the Committee 
of the National Rose Society on June 29th 
of the present year, is a vigorous growing 
and effective Rose, with a faint tea fragrance. 
The blooms are very double, but the broad 
petals are on the short side. The colour is 
a light lemon, which deepens towards the 
centre of the bloom. It was given when 
shown a Certificate of Merit. 


Rose Marechal Niel. 

In these days, when the cult of the Hybrid 
Tea threatens to doom older Roses to oblivion, 
a note on that fine old variety, Marechal 
Niel, may serve to draw attention to its 
merits. It is more than questionable whether 
any of the yellow Noisette Roses is equal, 
certainly none is superior, to this variety in 
perfume, in form, or in colour. Many of 
the older generation of gardeners will have 
pleasant memories of Marechal Niel, and I 
can yet conjure up the fragrance of the blooms 
which met me thirty years ago on opening 
the door of a house in which Marechal Niel 
was grown, in the early morning when begin¬ 
ning the day’s work. The plants were grown 
in a border in a large and lofty orchard house 
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and were trained up a porch leading to the 
centre of the building, but clear of the trees. 
No other Rose, I think, ever produced such a 
prodigal display of bloom, and the plants, 
as I remember them, were but slightly affected 
by canker, which is the drawback in con¬ 
nection with this Rose. Indeed, I imagine 
that its predisposition to this evil may be 
one of the reasons why it is now so infre¬ 
quently grown, but it appears feasible to 
suppose that were Marechal Niel grown in 
pots, instead of being planted out in borders 
under glass, plants would suffer less from that 
defect. I believe that the heat under glass, 
especially in July, August, and September, 
leads directly to canker, whereas when plants 
in pots have ceased to bloom they can be 
removed out-of-doors where they will mature 
their wood under more natural conditions— 
the wood will be firmer and harder and much 
less likely to be susceptible to the disease. 
From personal experience I advise lovers of 
this Rose to propagate stock from young shoots 
and to grow them on in cordon fashion. It 
will be found that such plants yield very 
much finer blooms than older pieces, which, 
perhaps, are not cut back quite so severely as 
they ought to be. There can be no two 
opinions as to the value and the beauty of 
Marechal Niel, and one would willingly see 
its merits more widely recognised by Rose- 
growers. A Scottish Gardener. 


Rose Phoebe. 

This Rose was given the Gold Medal ojf 
the National Rose Society when shown at 
their meeting on April 7th by Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Son. The colour is cream, with a 
lemon centre, w-hich becomes deep primrose 
at the base of the petals. In shape it coflies 
very close to Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. It 
has very long footstalks, and the foliage is 
very firm, giving one the idea that it would 
be proof against the attacks of mildew. 


National Rose Society. 

The National Rose Society’s Great Autumn 
Show will have been held ih the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, Vincent Square, S.W., by the 
time this issue appears. This annual exhibi¬ 
tion is without doubt the most extensive, 
beautiful, and varied display of autumn 
Roses to be seen in any part of the world, 
and we hope to give an account of it in our 
next number. The most popular feature in 
the whole exhibition is the new seedling 
Roses—Roses exhibited for the first time ami 
for the greatest honour a new Rose can 
receive—the Gold Medal of the National 
Rose Society. In the artistic classes the com¬ 
petition is usually very keen, and we were in¬ 
formed at the time of going to piess that 
some very attractive exhibits were promised. 


ORCHIDS. 


Aerides Fieldingi. 

Among the Aerides this species has always 
occupied a high position, and owing to the 
dense drooping racemes it is commonly known 
as the “ Fox Brush ” Orchid. It was intro¬ 
duced with Vanda cocrulea in 1850, its 
principal habitat being Shillong, in North- 
East India. The spikes are produced in 
early summer, the flowers being white mottled 
with rose. The plant grows from 2 to 3 feet 
high and the leaves are about 8 inches in 
length. This Aerides does not require such 
a high temperature as many other members 
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of the genus, and can be successfully grown 
among the Cattleyas or where the average 
temperature is about 55 deg. F. The plants 
may be placed in ordinary flower-pots or teak- 
wood baskets, and whichever is chosen they 
should be filled to one-half of their depth 
with drainage. A suitable rooting medium 
consists of Sphagnum Moss and peat. The 
Sphagnum Moss ought always to be kept in 
a green and growing condition, and whenever 
it shows signs of decay it should be replaced. 

B. 


Cattleya labiata. 

At one time O. labiata embraced a number 
of varieties, but now it is regarded as dis¬ 
tinct, and I refer to that noble species which 
produces its handsome, large flowers during 
the late autumn and early winter months. It 
is an excellent Orchid in every respect, and 
may be bought for a few shillings, while it 
can be cultivated successfully if given just 
ordinary care and attention. The pseudo¬ 
bulbs are each from 5 inches to 10 inches 
high, and the fleshy, broad leaves are of about 
the same length. The showy flowers have 
bright rose sepals and petals, while the ex¬ 
quisite lip is deep crimson-purple, frilled and 
waved, and the throat marked with yellow. 
There are a few distinct varieties, such as 
alba, a pure white flower, except the pale 
yellow throat of the lip; superba, a more 
richly coloured form ; and lilacina, which is a 
light blush rose. 

C. labiata was introduced in 1818 from the 
Organ Mountains, in Braril, and remained 
a rare plant in this country until its habitat 
was rediscovered some years ago. Since then 
it has been imported in quantity, and every 
collection has its reitresentativos, while it is 
grown largely for the cut flower trade, proof, 
if needed, of its popularity and usefulness, 
labiata has proved a successful parent, and 
Fabia and C. I’etersi are two useful 
hybrids. Other desirable hybrids are C. 
l’ortia, Laelio-Oattleva Bola, Nella, and 
Cooksoniie, while the delightful Sophro- 


Cattleya Mrs. F. Wellesley is a gem among 
the Sophronitis grandiflora hybrids. 

C. labiata produces its flowers from the 
pseudo-bulbs made during the summer, and 
about two months elapse between the com¬ 
pletion of their growth and the appearance 
of the flower scapes, which are surrounded 
by a thick, fleshy, double sheath. After the 
flowers are cut the sheath sometimes causes 
trouble, especially if the house is excessively 
charged with moisture and the spikes are 
cut in a careless manner. The best plan if 
the variety is a valuable one is to remove 
the sheath and remainder of the flower-spike 
down to their base, and then dust over the 
wound with powdered charcoal. As a rule 
this prevents any decay, which often means 
the loss of the leading pseudo-bulb. Any re¬ 
potting or top-dressing must be deferred until 
the plants commence to grow. After the 
flowers are cut keep the roots on the dry 
side, but the pseudo-bulbs ought not to 
shrivel. . T. W. B. 


Vanda suavis. 

This splendid species is closely allied to 
V. tricolor, with which it was introduced 
from Java in 1846, the twain being found 
growing together in that country. V. suavis 
grows from 1 to 5 feet high, and the leaves 
are 12 to 18 inches long. The flowers are 
fragrant, the sepals and petals white, spotted 
and barred with blood-purple, while the lip is 
pale rose-purple, with deep, rose-purple side- 
lobes. This Vandaj together with V. tricolor 
and its varieties, will succeed in the warm 
Orchid house or in the ordinary plant stove 
if the necessary shade from bright sunshine 
is provided. Vandas occasionally lose their 
lower leaves and become somewhat leggy, and 
when such is the case they should be repotted 
about October or in the spring. Before the- 
operation is carried out a few new roots must 
appear on the stem, and directly these are- 
seen the stem may be severed immediately 
below the fresh roots. It is then placed in nr 
pot or teakw'ood cylinder so that the lower- 
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leaves are near the rim of the receptacle. 
Broken potsherds and charcoal are arranged 
round the stem to within 2 or 3 inches of the 
top of the pot, and the remaining-space is 
filled with peat and fresh Sphagnum Moss. 
Water with care until the roots become 
established. Vandas must always be kept 
more or less moist, but a much less quantity 
is needed during the winter. A moist, 
buoyant atmosphere and shade from the 
direct rays of the sun are essential through the 
greater part of the year. B. 


Cattleya citrina. 

This is the most remarkable Cattleya in 
cultivation, not only in its unique colour of 
golden-yellow, but also in its general habit. 
The plants always grow in a downward 
direction, therefore they should be placed on 
teak-wood rafts or blocks of wood. Even if 
the pseudo-bulbs and leaves are placed in an 
•erect position. Nature soon asserts herself, 
and the plants gradually but surely- assume 
their ordinary downward tendency. What we 
need is some good yellow Cattleyas, and if 
C. citrina had been an upright-growing 
species with erect spikes we might reasonably 
have looked to that plant to supply the 
deficiency. A few hybrids have been raised 
from (.'. citrina, viz., C. Butleri, C. Shakersi, 
and Brasso-Cattleya Alexanderi, but they 
cannot be considered a success. It these 
hybrids were again crossed with 0. aurea, C. 
Eldorado, and C. luteola a decided advance 
may be achieved. C. citrina was first intro¬ 
duced to this country by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society in 1824, but it did not 
become common property until some twenty 
years later when distributed by M. Linden, 
■of Brussels. Since then occasional importa¬ 
tions from Mexico have arrived in this 
country. The flowering season o! C. citrina 
is from March to May, and it is a few weeks 
alter the blooms are removed that fresh root¬ 
ing material can be applied. Newly-imported 
plants are cleaned of all decaying matter, and 
are then made fast to blocks of wood or rafts 
after a little Osmunda fibre has been fastened 
to them by thin wire. Once the plants are 
rooted to the rafts little disturbance will Ire 
needed for several years, but an annual top¬ 
dressing of peat and Sphagnum moss will be 
beneficial. Some growers place this Cattleya 
in the cool-house, and, I believe, with fairly 
good results if the plants have been recently 
imported, but as a rule the cool end of the 
Cattleya division is best, where they are 
suspended from the roof and can receive the 
maximum amount of light and air available 
in that structure. During growth the soil 
must he kept moist and the plants sprayed 
overhead occasionally to encourage a free and 
quick development of the new pseudo-bulbs. 
Once these are completed a very moderate 
supply will suffice to keep the plants in a 
healthy condition. No doubt the cause o! 
failure with C. citrina is its being kept too wet 
at the base and by growing it in ail ex¬ 
cessively moist atmosphere. In its native 
habitat the weather is more or less dry for the 
greater part of the year, while the rainy 
season is not too severe. T. W. B. 


Herbaceous borders. 

Autumn is, I fhink, the most interesting 
season ot the year among the hardy plants, 
and the advent of Michaelmas Daisies, 
Tritomas, nnd similar things brighten the 
borders up in a wonderful way. September 
is usually associated with gales, and in order 
to guard against damage the plants ought to 
be secured effectively but loosely to their sup¬ 
ports. In the case of Michaelmas Daisies 
there are always seedlings which escape even 
the most vigilant eye in spring, and as these 
“ rogues ” come into flower they should be 
rooted out without delay. 

Balmae. W. McG. 
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Earlier Apple gathering. 

I think the Apple crop will have to be 
garnered rather earlier than usual this year, 
having regard, of course, to the season of 
different varieties. There have been an 
earlier development and an earlier tendency, 
and already birds are tapping some ot the 
best varieties, James Grieve, Allington 
Pippin, and Peasgood’s Nonsuch being special 
objects of attack. I used to notice when 
growing Cornish Gilliliower that it was one 
ot the first to suffer, showing that the birds 
knew the value of the Apple apart from its 
appearance. It is certain in a season like 
the present that growers will have to exercise 
a wise discrimination as to gathering time to 
avoid waste by birds and lack of sound keep¬ 
ing owing to the early picking. A nice lot 
of Mannington’s Pearmain and Reinette du 
Canada’was gathered earlier than usual last 
year owing to extra sharp frost the third 
week in September, with the result that they 
shrivelled badly and were not at all a present¬ 
able sample at Christmas. However, the 
summer of 1920 was a very different one from 
that of 1921, and the influence on the fruit 
of quite a different character. Although con¬ 
siderably removed from first-class quality, 
fruits of Peasgood’s Nonsuch, from their size 
and general appearance, command a high 
price, and until ready for gathering anything 
in the way ot small bushes or pyramids, cor¬ 
dons or espaliers, should be netted to prevent 
the attack of birds. 

Wasps, too, are very numerous and active 
this season, but Apples are safe from them 
unless previously tapped by birds. Once 
tapped, however, the work of destruction is 
soon complete on early juicy Apples like 
Irish Peach and Jacob’s Seedling. I saw a 
small standard the other day in an orchard 
that looked like a variety I used to know as 
Crofton Scarlet round which a perfect swarm 
of wasps was buzzing, and on which hardly a 
sound Apple was left. Late cooking Apples 
of fine texture do not seem much affected by 
the exceptional summer, and may well lie left 
on the trees as long as possible. An excep¬ 
tion must, however, be made in the case of 
the best of all cookers, the Blenheim, which 
is certainly coming to maturity earlier than 
usual, and may want rather earlier gather¬ 
ing. ‘ E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gathering and storing Apples and 
Pears. 

I am sure it would be of interest to other 
readers as well as myself to know a good 
method for above. Should the sound fruit be 
gathered before the pips turn brown, and 
ripen after being stored, or left to ripen on 
the trees ? Should they be kept in a dry 
atmosphere covered or uncovered, say on 
latticed trays or shelves? It would also be 
ot interest to know a good type of fruit store 
at a reasonable cost; say a wooden structure, 
corrugated iron, brick, or light concrete build¬ 
ing. Should it have a concrete floor with the 
fruit stored on the floor, or should it have 
shelves, wood or concrete? Will an ordinary 
tool-shed do, with a few of the old straw bee¬ 
hives, inverted, putting in a layer of fruit 
and a layer of hay alternately till these are 
full ? An Amateur. 

[Apples and Pears for storing must not be 
gathered until fully matured. If gathered 
too early the fruits are doomed to shrivelling 
and early decay. The time to gather can 
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easily be determined in several ways. First 
ot all the fruits are inclined to drop when 
approaching maturity if the branches of the 
trees are touched, and this may be taken as a 
safe guide. A better test, however, as to 
whether the fruits are ready to gather is to 
take one haphazard from the tree and cut it 
open. If the pips are brown and rather hard, 
then you may gather the Apples without any 
fear of their shrivelling after having been 
stored, but if whitish, or even brown but soft, 
leave the crop on the tree a week or so longer. 
It is better to leave the fruits on the trees 
three weeks too long than to gather a week 
too soon. When gathering, the fruits should 
lie most carefully bandied, for every bruise 
made will most assuredly hasten decay. Take 
each fruit in the hand and raise it suddenly 
to a horizontal position, and if ready for 
gathering it will part readily from the 
branch. If it is found that a twist or violent 
tug is necessary to detach the fruits it will 
he as well to pass all such by for a time and 
gather those that separate easily from the 
branch. It is a common, yet bad, practice 
to make a clearance, but those who wish the 
fruits to keep well should eschew this method. 
When gathering, place each fruit carefully 
in the basket and carry them in small 
quantities to where they are to be stored. 
Dry days 'only should be chosen for gather¬ 
ing, for if the fruits are wet they do not 
keep so well. Late Pears should be allowed 
to hang on the trees as long as possible. 

Storing the Ebuits.— The ideal fruit- 
storing room is a heavily-thatched building 
of wood and reeds on a brick base, with a 
straw or heather roof and an earthen floor 
covered with clean gravel. The shelves should 
run right round the building about 15 inches 
apart, with three tiers of wider shelves in 
the centre of the room. The width of the 
shelves must be governed by the size of the 
building. In a room 14 feet wide the side 
shelves may be 2 feet 6 inches wide and those 
in the centre 4 feet wide. In such a place 
uniformly cool and moderately moist con¬ 
ditions prevail, which are absolutely essential 
to the successful keeping of Apples. The 
other extremes of great dryness and change¬ 
ableness of atmosphere are fatal to the 
successful keeping of the fruits. So, too, are 
closeness and warmth. Apples may be well 
kept in any cool, moderately moist shed or 
cellar where the above conditions prevail and 
where darkness is secured. Pears keep well 
in a rather drier atmosphere, a spare bed¬ 
room kept dai;k and cool would lie suitable. 
The fruits should be laid out in single layers 
on latticed shelves. Fruit-storing trays, with 
stands complete, can be bought, and these 
are very suitable for storing Pears. Apples 
may be stored in layers three or four deep; 
in fact, stored thus they keep better and 
longer than when in single layers as generally 
advised. When storing they should be care¬ 
fully sorted, keeping the small and rough 
fruits away from the choicer samples. No 
straw, hay, or other material should be used, 
as this often imparts a musty flavour to the 
fruits. Where there is a deficiency of shelf 
room for storing all the fruit good results 
may be obtained by packing Apples into clean, 
deep boxes. The boxes should be taken to 
the trees and all selected fruits placed in 
them, handling them as carefully as one 
would eggs. No straw, paper, or anything 
should be used. The boxes, when filled, may 
lie placed in any cool, moist shed from which 
frost can be excluded. It is surprising how 
well many of the thin-skinned Apples keep 
when treated in this way. The only thing is, 
great care must be exercised in handling, and 
every fruit showing the least bruise must be 
rejected.] _ 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, “Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.G., and 
not to individuals. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Early autumn work in the allotment. 


During the last week of September and the 
first half of the month of October frosts of 
some severity often occur. I have observed 
this as a fact for more than thirty years. It 
is well, therefore, to be prepared and to make 
sure that any seedlings in pots or boxes be 
placed in the allotment frame or other suitable 
structure. 

Hoeing. —I daresay hundreds of readers of 
Gardening Illustrated have noticed the free 
growth of small weeds since the rain came. 
Although the old weeds were, in many 
instances, quite small, they matured seed 
pods, which freely burst open in the hot 
weather. Millions of seedlings can be 
destroyed with the Dutch hoe in a very short 
time and the ground will be practically free 
from weeds throughout the winter months ; 
but if those seedling weeds are left to grow 
and cover the ground they will cause a great 
deal of trouble to the cultivator later on, 
besides robbing the soil of much nutriment. 
Very closely examine the ground where the 
winter Greens are planted and do not hesitate 
to hoe the soil if seedling weeds be found 
there. The hoeing will not only kill the 
weeds, but do the plants good, inducing a 
free and healthy growth. 

Faded vegetable foliage. —Unfortunately 
there are great quantities of dead leaves of 
such plants as Cauliflowers, Broccoli, Cab¬ 
bages, and even Parsnips and Beet. Now, 
if these faded basal leaves are left to decay 
on the ground they will become very offensive 
when rains come. The work will be much 
more pleasant to do if the leaves are gathered 
up while in a dry state, placed in a corner 
of the plot and coarse salt sprinkled on them. 
The salt will kill many insect pests 
and assist in the work of decay. Turn 
over the heap of leaves every week for a 
month or so, then mix with them some 
ordinary soil, and allow all to remain so till 
the ground is dug or trenched, when the mass 
should be well buried and so serve as a 
manure. 

Potatoes. 

No good purpose will be served by leaving 
the crops of the latest varieties in the ground 
after this date. Lift and store all tubers 
after a very careful examination for diseased 
ones. It is well to overhaul the tubers twice 
before they are finally clamped or otherwise 
stored, as even one diseased tuber left with the 
sound ones will contaminate many of the 
latter near it. 

Storing roots. 

Specimen Carrots and Beet intended for 
exhibition should be dug up and not forcibly 
pulled, and then stored in a dry, cool shed in 
pure sand. Parsnips lose colour if prema¬ 
turely placed in sand. They should never be 
lifted during rainy weather, as the skins— 
especially of fine specimens—crack badly. 

Celery and Leeks. 

After applying a thorough watering of 
liquid manure, place soil to the rows of late 
Celery plants to ensure blanching. Loosen 
and break up the soil on both sides of the 
rows first, And then, while holding firmly 
with one hand the plant, place some soil to 
it and press it with some force against the 
stalks, but be sure you do not let any fall 
into the centre or heart of the plant, as when 
it becomes moist earthworms permeate it and 
thus cause the decay of the plant. Where 
possible, liquid manure should be applied 
from time to time after the earthing-up has 


been done, as overdryness at the roots would 
cause “ bolting ” in the case of Celery. 

Lettuce and Endive. 

Plants of the last-named that are forward 
should be blanched by tying up the leaves or 
placing boards or tiles on them while in a 
perfectly dry state. The Lettuce plants will 
be very much appreciated next spring; the 
only care they need is that of freeing the 
ground from weeds around them. 

Asparagus beds. 

When quite matured the old stalks should 
be cut off just above ground level, the soil 
cleaned, and the whole quarter generally 
tidied up, the inequalities of soil surface 
made good either by transferring some from 
the alleys or by wheeling some soil to the beds 
from another quarter. 

Autumn Cauliflowers. 

These are gross-feeding plants, and where 
liquid manure is available it will repay the 
cultivator well to thoroughly saturate the soil 
every week with it. Clear water should be 
given in the absence of liquid manure if there 
is not much rain. Sow 

Cauliflowers now for an early supplv of 
hearts next year. They will be available 
soon after the late Broccoli is exhausted. 
Transplant the resultant seedlings into a firm 
nursery bed in some sheltered quarter where 
a little protection can be given if very severe 
frosts come. G. G. B. 


Potatoes. 

In this district, where the Potato crop is 
very light, in some cases quite a failure, two 
varieties seem to have distinguished them¬ 
selves by their ability to resist severe drought. 
Two allotment-holders showed me samples of 
Majestic which were all that could be desired. 
One man said this crop is one of the sur¬ 
prises of his life, and I am bound to say 
that I should not have thought it possible to 
have obtained such a fine sample in this 
exceptional season. There can be no doubt as 
to the commercial value of this variety. The 
tubers are fine in form, with very white skin 
and tiny, shallow eyes. It is one of the four 
kinds recommended by that great authority, 
Mr. Isaac Poad, as being in every way good 
and not liable to wart disease. There must 
.be a great future for this Potato. I hear 
good reports of King Edward, which appears 
to have given fair crops in this time of ex¬ 
ceptional drought—in fact, it seems to prefer 
a time of drought to a rainy season, for last 
year it did not, in a general way, live up to 
its reputation. I am told, however, that on 
heavy land it has not done well. This 
Potato is of such fine quality and commands 
top price in the big markets that it is sure 
to he largely grown for some years. It is 
curious that I saw no good crops of Kerr's 
Pink this year. In some places it is a dismal 
failure, but this may simply be a matter of 
soil and locality. In this part of Surrey the 
soil is more or less light, and it may be doing 
better on the heavy lands. Last year it 
topped the list as regards productiveness, and 
I believe has been largely grown this season. 
Like Majestic, it is wart-proof. Although 
Arran Chief does well here, and in the matter 
of cropping is everything that can he desired, 
it is very susceptible to wart disease, and 
when one can get a variety that is equal to 
it in cropping powers and that is immune it 


is, I think, unwise to risk losing the entire 
crop, and this is what happens when the 
terrible wart disease appears. One man who 
planted late did not earth up a portion of 
his crop, which turned out very much the 
best. Had 1 known what kind of season we 
were to have I would not have earthed up a 
single Potato, and the crops would not have 
suffered as they have done. J. Cornhill. 

Surrey. 


Seed Potatoes from Scotland and 
Ireland. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
desires to remind persons in England and 
Wales who propose to obtain “ seed ” 
Potatoes direct from Scotland during the 
coming season that the regulations governing 
such importations which were in force last 
year are still in operation, and, further, that 
similar regulations after 1st September, 1921, 
applied to “ seed ” Potatoes imported from 
Ireland. These regulations are, briefly, that 
all “ seed ” potatoes imported from Scotland 
or Ireland must lie accompanied by one or 
other of two prescribed declarations, and any 
person receiving from either of these 
countries any “ seed ” potatoes which are not 
accompanied by a declaration must report the 
fact to the Ministry within seven days of 
receipt of the Potatoes, and refrain "from 
moving or disposing of the Potatoes until he 
has obtained permission from the Ministry. 

The declaration required is:_ 

(?) .I" the case of “seed” Potatoes of 
varieties approved as immune from wart 
disease certified whilst growing by the 
Scottish Board or by the Irish Department of 
Agriculture, a declaration by the consignor 
correctly stating the serial number of the 
relative certificate of purity. 

(b) In the case of all other “ seed ” 
Potatoes, a declaration by the consignor 
correctly stating the reference number of the 
certificate issued not more than nine months 
previously by the Scottish Board or by the 
Irish Department of Agriculture, certifying 
ill the case of Scotland, that wart disease has 
not occurred on, nor within one mile of, the 
iaiirl on which the Potatoes are grown : or in 
the case of Ireland, that wart disease has not 
occurred in the locality in which the Potatoes 
were grown. 


t-. * ;- ---- qucouiuu, me wart 

Disease of Potatoes (Imported Scottish Seed 
Potatoes) Order of 1920 and the Wart Disease 
of Potatoes (Imported Irish Seed Potatoes) 
Older of 1921, may he obtained on applica¬ 
tion to His Majesty’s Stationery (Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
or from any bookseller, price Id. net each. 


Tomatoes out-of-doors. 

The foliage on outdoor plants should be 
reduced and all side-shoots removed in order 
to hasten the ripening of the crop. Give 
frequent applications of liquid manure to 
assist the plants to mature their fruits 
Tomato plants in pots intended for fruiting 
in early winter should have several bunches 
of fiuit set at this date, and must be removed 
to a glasshouse, where fresh air can be ad¬ 
mitted both night and day. A little extra 
growth should he allowed to remain on Tomato 
plants during autumn and winter in order to 
keep the roots in an active and healthy con¬ 
dition. Plants intended for furnishing the 
latest supplies of fruits should be ready for 
their final potting. Make every effort to 
secure a full set of fruits by the end of 
October. Employ 8-inch pots and good fibrous 
loam with a sprinkling of rough sand to keep 
the soil in a porous condition. Fresh air 
should b© admitted freely both night and day 
until sufficient fruits are set. 
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The Flower Garden. 

The Spring Garden— continued. 

I have already stolen several plants from 
the rockery to embellish our spring flower¬ 
beds in a manner to which they are eminently 
suited, and I want to make one more drawing 
from the same source for a similar purpose; 
but this time it is not the flower-beds I want 
to furnish, but what in many gardens is of 
greatest import—the flower-border. You will 
all be able to distinguish the difference 
between a bed and a border. A bed usually 
stands in isolation, more generally on a 
grass plot, but sometimes with other 
surroundings, possessing a centre, hut no 
back ; a border is a strip of garden alongside 
a fence or boundary line, having a back and 
front only. The idea I would like to convey 
of such a border is one with an undulating 
contour, which I think is preferable lo one of 
straight lines, though, of course, this is a 
matter governed entirely by the particular 
plot one is dealing with. But, other things 
being equal, if I had to make a border I 
should adopt the wavy outline, or, if I could 
not do that, I should achieve similar results 
by the arrangement of the plants. When I 
come to deal with the making of a herbaceous 
border T shall hope to submit a plan whereby 
this can be effected. 

Every projecting undulation should (for 
spring effect) carry on its bosom a clump or 



Fig. t.—Alyssum saxatiJe (Gold-dust). 

mass of bright-coloured flowers of some dwarf- 
spreading varieties, such as the season is ex¬ 
tremely rich in. I have already suggested 
the several coloured Aubrietias for clothing 
the bulb-beds, but I suggest they are even 
more in place in such positions as those I 
have just described, not because there is not 
plenty of other subjects just as suitable, but 
because there are not many of their peculiar 
colours. Blue, purple, mauve, and rose, such 
as the Aubrietias possess," make very striking 
effects when contrasted with the whites and 
the yellows. Reds are most scarce, but our 
newer Aubrietias are approaching the colour 
more and more closely. We have it in the 
Silene, as figured last week, and this is a 
flower which, with the Forget-me-not, must 
be given position in the border. 

There are certain early white flowers which 
resemble patches of unthawed snow, which 
would feel almost too cold unless warmed by 
the proximity of other colours. One of the 
earliest of these is the single Arabis (albida), 
the habit of which is so much more compact 
than that of the double variety—indeed, a 
short time ago I heard an expert say that the 
man who can raise a double Arabis possessing 
the habit of the single variety will do a good 
thing for himself and for horticulture. 

In Fig. 1 you will see illustrated a parti¬ 
cularly well-known and popular plant, which 
goes under the name of “ Madwort,” “ Gold- 
dust,” or Alyssum saxatile. To me the name 
“ Madwort ” has little significance and does 
not appeal. Even its botanical name 
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Beginners. 

Alyssum, which I always use when speaking 
of this plant, gives place in my estimation 
to the vividly descriptive name “ Gold-dust,” 
for when it is in full bloom, as the illus¬ 
tration show’s, it is just a dense mass of 
golden-yellow dust, for all the world as though 
someone had poured into a heap a glittering 
pile of the precious metal. It is not one of 
the earliest spring flowers like the Arabis and 
Aubrietias, but is at its best in May, but even 



Fig. 3.—Campanula pulloides (Hare-bell). 

before it blooms its grey-green foliage makes 
quite a distinctive bit of colour among other 
plants. It is very easily propagated either 
by slips, divisions, or from seeds sown in the 
open in June. 

Our second illustration (Fig. 2) is the 
perennial Candytuft (Iberis sempervirens). 
For generations it has maintained its place 
in our gardens, coming down to us from a 
long line of forbears, whose old English 
gardens knew and valued it quite as much as 
do ours of to-day. As we should naturally 
expect, the forms we know it in are improved 
compared with theirs, but the type has not 
been altered, though the heads are larger. 
The flowers are of the purest white, and are 
even prized for cutting purposes, and they are 
so freely produced that the illustration falls 
almost short in that respect. The variety 
“ Gibraltarica ”—that is, the Gibraltar 
Candytuft—is almost a counterpart in the 
bloom, but is of a soft lilac colour, which 
forms a most pleasing relief to the almost 
dead white of I. sempervirens. Those two 
plants are worth making a note of by any 



Fig. 4.—Rock Rose. 


who are interested in the spring flower- 
border. It is easily propagated from 
cuttings. 

It would be almost unforgivable if w’e over¬ 
looked the Viola—not the florists’ or bedding 
varieties, but the smaller and equally lovely 
cornuta and gracilis sections. It would be 
almost impossible to speak too highly of these, 
both _ sections being alike valuable. The 
former is like an enlarged Alexandra Violet, 
exquisite in scent, though it is not the scent 
of the Violet. It has long, slender stalks, and 
I have often seen three or four flowers 
bunched and sold in florists’ shops as glorified 
Violets for buttonholes. There is a white 
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variety (cornuta alba) in every respect equal 
to the blue, but not quite so free-flowering. 
The gracilis section is even more valuable 
as a border plant. It prefers a shady 6pot, 
but its flowers, so freely produced, have some¬ 
what shorter stalks. Very profuse, the 
flowers are of a deep, rich purple, velvety, 
with a small yellow eye. Those wdio have not 
an acquaintance with this Viola have but a 
faint conception of what its worth is, and I 
frankly confess that I am one of its most 
devoted admirers. 

Of somewhat similar growth, but succeed¬ 
ing them in point of time, there come several 
varieties of the Hare-bell or Campanulas (see 
Fig. 3). They are neither large nor con¬ 
spicuous, being in that respect not like any 
of the plants mentioned here. They cannot 
be said to flower properly before May, but 
their correct, compact growth and the density 
of their foliage form almost rosettes of bright 
green, which give one the impression that 
they are patiently awaiting the departure of 
more gaudy relations to show that size and 
beauty are not necessarily wedded, hut that 
quite small, unassuming folks can be as 
interesting, if not as impressing, as the larger 
ones. Campanula pulla or pulloides, the 
latter by preference, will justify its position 
in the spring border. This is increased by 
division. 

The Rock Roses (Helianthemums), see 
Fig. 4, are spring-garden subjects only by 
reason of their foliage. A few isolated 
blooms may be found in April, but it is a 
joy during that month and May to watch 
the growth and the development of its buds. 
By mid-May these are plentiful, and they 
begin to burst open in their golds, their pinks, 
bronzes, whites, and reds. Most in place on 




Fig. 2.— Iberis sempervirens (Perennial Candytuft). 

a rockery, it is one of those things we are 
obliged to purloin and press into the service 
of tiie border, and maybe there are many 
among us who, not having a rockery to give 
it, will refuse to be debarred because of that, 
seeing that it is so excellent in its pwn 
position in the border. 

We have now collated the greater part of 
our material for the spring garden, though 
there are yet vast stores untouched upon 
w’hich we can draw’ when we are engaged in 
its actual construction. It will prove a 
fascinating task, for there is a glamour about 
it which does not apply to other season*. 

F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

Planting fruit trees. 

Be the trees on what stock they may, the 
right method of planting remains unaltered, 
but the stock on which the trees grow will 
have to be considered when making our 
arrangements. Among the common mistakes 
in planting are the following:—(1) Planting 
too deeply. (2) Placing manure in direct 
contact with the roots, or below’ them, or too 
near them. (3) Placing all the roots on one 
plane or level. (4) Placing the roots too 
closely together on one hand, and too widely 
apart elsewhere. The first, mistake is a very 
common one in the planting of any kind of 
tree; and, so far as I have been able to 
discover, it is made conscientiously believing 
that it is the right way of planting, whereas 
ii simply ensures its death The second 
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mistake has been made by the same class of 
people, including among them many excel¬ 
lent gardeners. One, if not two, evils are 
likely to arise from this mistake: either pro¬ 
moting some gross, sappy, fruitless growth, or 



Fig. 1.—Right way of planting. 


causing the production of gross, sp-called tap 
roots, which fail to provide (because it is not 
there) proper food from the soil 2 or 3 feet 
from the surface. Broadly speaking, all fruit 
trees should be fed from the surface. The 
third mistake is made almost but not quite 
naturally by the uninitiated. A little 
observation of the arrangement of the root 
system of a newly-lifted tree which has been 
planted but a few years will reveal the fact 
that there are different sets of roots at 
different levels, varying with different trees 
of different kinds, as shown by Fig. 4, in 
which the roots are slightly more numerous 
than was intended. The fourth mistake, 
more often than not, arises from imperfect 
knowledge of the proper arrangement of the 
roots of a tree when in the act of planting. 



Fig. 5.—Planting a bush tree. 

The same defect arises also through undue 
hurry in the execution of the work. A glance 
at Fig. 4 reveals the fact that when rightly 
planted and wisely treated in other ways the 
main root system of a fruit tree is nearly 
horizontal. This horizontal style of root ex¬ 
tension has been mainly obtained by following 
four simple but important details of culture : 
—(1) By good preparation of the ground. 
(2) By properly spreading the roots hori¬ 
zontally at time of planting. (3) By apply¬ 
ing to the surface any manure given to the 
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trees. (4) By keeping the ground clean with¬ 
out digging over the roots. 

We should direct our efforts towards secur¬ 
ing abundant root action in the upper and 
better soil; doing nothing to injure those 
roots, neither encouraging nor driving them 
into the lower and worse subsoil. 

Planting.— If we have carried out our 
intentions in the matter of thoroughly pre¬ 
paring the land by bastard trenching, that 
land will constitute the first of a series of 
steps in the direction of successful fruit culti¬ 
vation. Since the completion of the trench¬ 
ing it will have been forked or harrowed at 
least once, and the soil will have become 
settled, and any further levelling required 



will have been done. There will be soil two 
spits in depth, well aerated, and in a better 
condition than it was before the trenching, 
therefore in good condition for the production 
of healthy growth of the trees planted thereon. 

The right way to plant a tree is shown 
by Fig. 1. Always let the size of the hole 
be distinctly larger than the diameter of the 
root system when the majority of the longer 
roots are extended as shown in the diagram. 
For example, a tree with a root system 3 feet 
in diameter should have a hole not less than 
4 feet in diameter prepared for it. A smaller 
tree with a root system 2 feet in diameter 
should be given a hole not less than 3 feet 
in diameter. In the case of large trees we 
adopt the same rule, but increase the pro¬ 
portions ; thus, a tree with a root system 
6 feet in diameter should be planted in a hole 
not less than 8 feet in diameter. The depth of 
the hole is important. We do not wish to 



Fig. 4.—Taproots showing at bottom. 


encourage any roots to go specially downward 
and into the bad subsoil. We wish them to 
extend laterally or sideways, and continue to 
extend in the upper and better soil. So we 
do nothing to induce them to grow downward. 
We give them a depth of 7 or 8 inches of the 
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upper good soil in which to extend their few 
fibrous roots, which may he at the base of the 
root, system, and nothing more. The depth 
of hole should Ire comparatively small after 
the aliove-mentioned soil has been placed in, 



Fig. 3.—Planted slightly too high. 

which should be enough to raise the “ collar ” 
or base of the stem just level with the soil 
(see a, Fig. 1). Examine the roots and with 
a sharp knife trim off any damaged roots on 
the side of the wound nearest the stem. 

The lower tier of roots should be spread 
out all around like the spokes of a cart wheel; 
the rootlets in turn, as well as the main roots, 
should be the care of one man, while a second 
man shovels in the soil as required to cover 
that layer of roots all around and up to the 
layer of roots above. The next layer of roots 
is to be spread around exactly as' the lowest 
layer, and covered with soil in the same 
manner as the first roots just mentioned. If 
there lie a third tier of roots, proceed as 
before, and until the topmost roots be spread 
out and covered with soil, which should now 
he about 1 or 2 inches—not more—above the 



Fig. 6.—Planting a cordon tree. 

short lines at h. As the work of planting the 
roots from the lowest layer upward goes on, 
the soil placed over the roots should he 
pressed down very firmly. When completed at 
the surface, the surface itself should be 
rendered tolerably firm by treading carefully. 
Fig. 2 shows a tree planted too deeply and in 
a hole much too narrow. Such a tree cannot 
prosper. Fig. 3 shows a tree planted slightly 
too high. It will live lor years, but it will 
never lie exactly what it might otherwise have 
been. __ Or if; IT i I ff: n J - U - 
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Fruit houses. 

The rods of young Vines should now be 
relieved of laterals to allow of the buds on 
the rods beccuning fully developed and well 
ripened. In cutting away the laterals, care 
must be taken not to damage the main or 
primary leaves. These are of great im¬ 
portance, as they nourish the buds at their 
bases until they become fully matured and 
drop. So long as the weather remains warm 
and sunny, nothing more is needed beyond 
free ventilation to attain the desired ripen¬ 
ing of wood and buds, but if a change occurs, 
a little fire heat, combined with a free circu¬ 
lation of air, is then necessary in cases where 
the rods are as yet in a partially ripened 
condition. Water at the roots must be 
afforded in sufficient quantity to prevent the 
premature loss of foliage, the idea of a dry 
border being conducive to the thorough 
maturation of wood being an erroneous 
impression. 

Pot Vines. 

These should now be in fit condition for 
moving into the outer air to finish. A few 
weeks of such weather as that now being ex¬ 
perienced will act beneficially if the pots are 
stood where the canes can be fastened either 
to a wall, fence, or hedge in full sun. To 
avoid applying water to the roots oftener than 
can* be helped, surround and cover the 
surface soil in the pots with long litter or 
something of a similar nature. Cut away 
lateral growths, but preserve as far as possible 
the primary leaves. 

Hardy fruit garden. 

The mulchings on alleys under wall-trained 
fruit trees from which the fruit has been 
gathered should now’ be removed to let the 
influence of sun heat have full play on soil 
and surface roots to the better ripening of 
wood and buds. This will not obviate the 
necessity for continuing to afford water to the 
roots whenever the border, when tested, reveals 
the fact that it is required. Allowing the 
borders to become dry under the impression 
that it will expedite the maturation of wood 
and buds is quite a mistaken idea and is to 
be guarded against. Where trees, especially 
Peaches, Plums, and Pears, have been making 
much strong or even fruitful growth, the time 
has arrived for remedying the same by a 
judicious lifting and shortening back of the 
strong, thong-like roots which are to be found, 
and which are the cause of the mischief, some 
4 feet to 5 feet distant away from the stems 
of the trees. To do this properly it is neces¬ 
sary to open out a trench some 6 feet distant 
from the tree about 2 feet in depth, which, 
when cleared out, will allow’ of the soil being 
forked away from between the roots and the 
offenders being easily reached. When filling 
in, some new loam and old mortar rubbish 
mixed with the staple will encourage the 
formation of an abundance of fibrous root6 in 
future. All trees should be looked over once 
more, and closely stop in all secondary 
growths made since the last stopping. 

Plant department. 

Shake out, repot Callas w’hich have been 
undergoing a thorough rest in full sun. 
When finished, place under cover to give them 
a start. Planted-out crowns should also be 
lifted and potted up. The best results are 
obtained when loam of a somewhat heavy 
nature is used as the principal ingredient of 
tlie compost. Firm potting is also essential. 

A. W. 


Winter salads. 

Every available cold pit will now be filled 
with Lettuce and Endive, so that they may 
become established before the winter arrives. 
It is much better practice to plant winter 
salads where they will grow without dis¬ 
turbance than to lift them from the open 
ground after they have grown to their full 
size, and sometimes after they have been 
injured by frost. From seeds sown at the 
end of August there are plenty of strong 
Lettuce plants suitable for planting in pits. 
The soil is raised to within 15 inches of the 
roof glass and trodden tightly whilst 
moderately dry. A distance of 9 inches is 
allowed between the plants, as plenty of 
space is required to stir the soil between the 
rows with the Dutch hoe. The lights will 
not be placed on the frames until the very 
latest, except during heavy rains. 

Parsley. 

The plants should be cut over without 
delay, so that an abundance of young growth 
may be produced before the season is too far 
advanced. Stir the soil between the rows 
and dust soot lightly along the rows several 
times during the autumn. Young plants 
may be transplanted into cold pits to pro¬ 
duce a supply of leaves in winter. 

Violets. 

Plants which have been growing in the 
open ground all the summer will now be 
transferred to frames. The planting should 
be completed, if possible, by the end of this 
month, so that the plants may become estab¬ 
lished before the winter begins. Before the 
actual lifting is begun the frames should be 
prepared and everything be in readiness, as 
there must be no delay in planting when once 
the roots are out of the ground. The greatest 
care must be taken in lifting the plants; the 
ball of earth round the plants should be kept 
perfectly intact; if the earth falls away 
from the roots of the plants, they cannot be 
relied on to thrive in the frame. They must 
also be strong and healthy, or it is useless 
to transfer them. Methods of cultivation 
vary considerably. I find it the best plan to 
plant the Violets in frames facing due south, 
so as to ensure their obtaining the full bene¬ 
fit of the sunshine. The compost for plant¬ 
ing should consist of two parts good loam 
to one part of leaf-soil and one part of spent 
Mushroom-bed or well-rotted manure. To 
this some crushed mortar rubble should be 
added and plenty of sharp sand. The soil 
should slope down towards the front of the 
frame and the foliage of the plants should be 
12 inches away from the glass at the top— 
this is important, as there should always be 
space for air betw’een the plants and the 
glass. During severe weather it is often 
necessary to close the frames altogether, in 
which case ventilation from outside being im¬ 
possible, a supply of air space insiae. is 
essential. The plants should be put in firmly 
and well watered when finished. They should 
be shaded from bright sunshine and the frame 
kept rather close for a few’ days until the 
roots have recovered from the disturbance. 
Air should be admitted gradually, at first 
only in the evening and at night; later, 
abundant ventilation should be admitted and 
the lights removed entirely during favourable 
weather. 

Vacant ground 

that is not required for cropping this year 
will be heavily manured, and either dug or 
trenched at the first opportunitv. 

‘f. w. g. 
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Scotland. 

Greenhouses. ' 

Tuberous Begonias, Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, and other plants used for summer 
work in greenhouses, now begin to show signs 
of wear and tear, but a little rearranging 
combined with the introduction of a few fresh 
plants, not necessarily flowering plants, will 
keep the houses going until it is time to 
bring the earlier Chrysanthemums under 
cover. Tuberous Begonias and Fuchsias can 
now be set out of doors to complete their 
ripening, and cuttings of the choicer Zonal 
Pelargoniums should be taken. Scarborough 
Lilies (Yallotas) and Nerines are now showdng 
their flowering spikes, and these are useful 
in groups. Insects are not now’ so trouble¬ 
some, but it is advisable not to relax attention 
in the way of vaporising at intervals. 

Stove. 

The fire must now be kept moving at night 
and a temperature ranging round 65 degrees 
will be sufficient, with a drop of a few’ degrees 
in the early morning. Most of the watering 
should be done at that time now, and there 
is less need for shading. At the same time 
it is not wise to dispense with shading alto¬ 
gether. Assemble all the stove plants w’hich 
may have been dispersed during the summer 
months in other houses. Gloxinias and 
Achimenes, now’ completing their flowering, 
may have gradually lessening supplies of 
moisture. 

Cuttings. 

Continue to get in cuttings of the various 
things which are likely to be required. 
Among other things Hydrangeas and cuttings 
of that fine Calceolaria, C. Clibrani, should 
not be forgotten. Those who still grow the 
“ bedding ” Calceolarias need not hurry with 
cuttings for a week or two—although the 
useful 0. amplexicaulis may be attended to 
at any time. Nor is there any hurry with 
cuttings of Tufted Pansies. These will do 
well in the end of the month. In all cases 
the soil used for cuttings should be light, 
porous, and sandy. 

Melons and Cucumbers in pits. 

As much of the sun’s warmth as can be 
secured is necessary to finish the growth of 
Melons and of Cucumbers in pits, so that 
less ventilation should be given. Shading is 
always objectionable, and especially so at; this 
season, so that where the glass may have been 
whitened, the shading ought to" be removed 
without delay. It is good practice, too, to 
warm the water used until it is at or about 
the temperature which prevails in the pits, 
and to conserve the heat as far as possible 
it is a good plan to mat up the sashes at 
night—the mats, of course, being removed 
early in the morning. 

Hardy annuals. 

Autumn-sown annuals always make the 
finest plants, and if these have not yet been 
sown, the intending grower is reminded that 
there ought not to be much further delay. 
As to varieties, everyone has his own 
favourites, but Godetias, Collinsias, Sapon- 
arias, Nigellas—especially N. Miss Jekyll— 
and Papaver umbrosum ought not 1;o be 
omitted. Sow in bold clumps or patches, and 
when germination is observed, dust th<3 soil 
freely with soot to discourage slugs. When 
growth is free, a little thinning may be done 
in the course of a month, .but this should 
not be final until spring, as there may be 
casualties during the winter months. 

W. MsG. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Correspondence. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charge if correspon¬ 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the name and address being added to each. 

A8 Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each — 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind ts 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name oniy Jour 
varieties at a time. 

OUTDOOR. 

Clematis Perle d’Azur. 

(G. 0. P.)—To reduce this to its own roots 
you should wash out thoroughly in a pail 
of water, when you will most probably find 
two distinct sets'of roots, the lower one thin 
and fibrous, these being the roots of the com¬ 
mon stock, which you should cut away, and 
those above, being longer and more fleshy, 
are the roots of the true Clematis, which you 
must retain. Spread these out thinly when 
planting and place a little protection over 
the roots for a time, and your plant will soon 
become established. 

INDOOR. 

Plants for greenhouse. 

(0. J.).—As your house is so small, you had 
better not aim at too much. You could grow 
a few Tomatoes in pots another year, hut 
Vines and Cucumbers are out of the question. 
Supposing you can keep out the frost, with a 
lamp in winter, you may grow Pelargoniums 
in variety, Zona is and the Ivy-leaved section 
giving the least trouble. Tuberous and other 
Begonias will also succeed; in the winter 
bulbs, as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, 
etc., may be grown. A few hardy Ferns may 
also lie included. When you have gained ex¬ 
perience you may increase the list, but do not 
overcrowd in any way. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Escallonia pruning. 

(S. E. W.).—This shrub should be pruned 
in the spring, and the warmer the locality 
and the position it occupies the earlier it 
may be dealt with. IF you reside near the 
sea you may cut. it in at the end of February 
or early in March. In sea-coast, gardens the 
Escallonia should do in the open as a bush, 
allowing it to grow of its own sweet will. 

Pruning the common white Jasmine. 

(H. C.).—This Jasmine does not, as a rule, 
require much pruning, but when it is 
necessary, then late summer or early spring 
is the best time. It being a summer-blooming 
plant, pruning should always be done after 
the flowering is over. Simply take out all the 
old Wood and cut back the more vigorous 
shoots. Save as much of the young, vigorous 
wood as you can, and nail such carefully up 
to the wall, when il will soon cover the space. 
A mulching of rotten manure with several 
soakings of water would also prove beneficial. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Garden Bolton. —Regret we know nothing 
of the book to which you refer. 


Irifjony .—We can find no trace of any 
insects, and think the cause of the failure is 
due to natural decay 

I. K. IF.—We should leave the Lobelia 
as it is, only covering up the crown with some 
coal-ashes or cocoanut fibre. 

H. Campbell .—We should plant the Hima¬ 
layan berry ; any fruit-tree nurseryman could 
supply this. We should stretch wires along 
on which to fasten the growths. 

TT\ H., A rrandale. —You ought to pro¬ 
cure a copy of “ Vines and Vine Culture/’ 
Barron, price 5s. 6d. post free from this 
office or Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton Court 
Road, Chiswick, W. 4. 

W. A. Bell .—The characteristic of sending 
out fresh shoots may be due to rains after 
the abnormally hot summer we have had. 
The only way to see if this characteristic will 
be retained is to save* the seeds and grow the 
plants next year. 


Obituary. 


Johnson. —The death has taken place at 
the .age of 70 of Mr. Wm. Johnson, of 
31, Craig Avenue, Reading, who was for 
many years with Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
seed merchants, of Reading. 

Willsheh. —The death has occurred re¬ 
cently of Mr. Arthur J. Willsher, head 
gardener at the Tuberculosis Hospital, 
Canons, Hoddesdon. Mr. Willsher was 68, 
and for some years was head gardener to Mr. 
B. C. Berkeley, of Collett Hall, and later to 
the Rev. E. E. W. Kirk by at the Old 
Vicarage. He was one of the founders of the 
Ware Horticultural Society. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Birkett Barker. —The Common Maple (Acer 
campestre). 

J. Hodges. —A double form (Hibiscus 
syriacus roseus plenus) of the Rose of Sharon. 

J. G. S, —1, Hypericum calycinum ; 2, Epi- 
lobium angusti folium; 3, Leycesteria 

formosa ; 4, Phygelius capensis. 

C. C. —1, Leptosiphon roseus; 2, Centaurea 
ragusina ; 3, Galega officinalis alba—second 
crop of bloom ; 4, Spiraea Bumalda. 

S. H. C .—1, Sedum spectabile ; 2, Hibiscus 
syriacus var. Bleu Cceleste; 3, Stenactis 
speciosa, late flowers of; 4, Monarda didyma. 

X. Y. Z., Birmingham. —No. 1, Erodium 
with blotch is E. macradenum, a native of the 
Pyrenees and an attractive species for the 
sunny rock garden. No. 2, Erodium without 
blotch is E. trichomanefolium from Spain, a 
good late-flowering subject for sunny cliffs, 
with rather aromatic foliage. No. 3 is 
Veronica serpyllifolia var. humifusa, a 
native trailing and rooting species near to 
V. alpina. It is a strong grower in its small 
way and seeds profusely, and should not be 
admitted in the rock garden, especially as the 
flowers are very small and not very bright. 


NAMES OF FRUITS. 

T. IF. I). —Apples: 1, Newton Wonder; 
2, not recognised; 3, Lord Derby ; 4, evidently 
a local sort; 5, Pear Glou Morceau. When 
sending fruits for name, kindly read our 
Rules lo Correspondents. 


NAMES OF WEEDS. 

Please give generic and specific names of 
the two enclosed garden weeds, which, though 
very plentiful, I have searched for in vain. 

WlLDFLOWER. 

[Both your specimens are common weeds, 
especially near habitations. No. 1 is Cheno- 
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podium album, var. viride, which differs 
From the typical plant by having plain green 
leaves instead of leaves covered with a mealy 
deposit. No. 2 is Chenopodium urbicuni. 
Both belong to the Goosefoot. family/and are 
nearly related to the herb known as Good 
King Henry, sometimes used in the place of 
Spinach, and formerly much used as a pot 
herb.] 


Trade Notes. 


Messrs. Thos. Jeavons, of Silver Street 
Works, Brierley Hill, Staffs, have just 
issued an illustrated list of heating ap¬ 
paratus, pipes, boilers, fittings, etc., suitable 
for greenhouses, vineries, conservatories, and 
motor houses. The list also embodies some 
useful hints for erecting and managing such 
apparatus. A copy may be had on applica¬ 
tion to the works. 

Readers who contemplate erecting any -kind 
of horticultural or portable building should 
secure the catalogue just issued by D. R. 
I)rumm6nd, Ltd., Ware, Herts, which in¬ 
cludes very favourable quotations for large 
and small greenhouses, frames, motor and 
poultry houses, kennels, rustic houses, etc. 
We recently had the opportunity of 
examining the workmanship of this firm, ami 
were satisfied of its high quality. All 
materials used are guaranteed. The large 
amount of business now being handled has 
occasioned a further extension of premises, 
and the promptest possible execution of 
orders is assured. 

Glasshouse Construction. —Nothing could 
be more appropriate to the charming subject 
with which it deals than the brochure entitled 
“ The Charm of Perpetual Summer,” issued 
by Messrs. Wm. Duncan Tucker and Sons. 
Ltd., horticultural builders, of Tottenham, 
London, N. This artistic volume—for it is 
something more than a catalogue—illustrates 
in picture and letterpi-ess representative 
examples of winter gardens, conservatories, 
palm houses, glass houses for fruit and 
flowers, and other appurtenances which go to 
provide throughout the year all the temperate 
and lovely attributes of soft, summer days. 
An interior view of the winter garden erected 
at Ooombe House, Kingston-on-Thames, forms 
the frontispiece, and on every succeeding page 
the printer and writer have conspired to pro¬ 
duce that same artistic effect which it is the 
aim of the builders to secure in the beautiful 
house of glass “ where summer sweetness 
always dwells.” Readers can obtain free on 
request copies of this brochure, which contains 
several articles on glasshouse design, heating, 
repairs, and other subjects of practical 
interest. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, N.— 
List of Roses. 

Webbs’, Wordsley, Stourbridge.—B ulb 
Catalogue for 1921. 

Van’t Hof and Blokker, Akfjislooe, 
Haarlem.— Dutch bulbs and plants for 1921. 

R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. —List of 
choice bulbs. Roses, Pieonies, fruit-trees, etc. 

R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., The Old 
Hardens, Tunbridge Wells.—C atalogue of 
bulbs. 

Wm. Paul and Son, Ltd., Waltham 
Cross. —Bulbs, Camellias, and spring-flower¬ 
ing plants, 1921. 

Barr and Sons, 12 and 13, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. — Gold Medal Daffo¬ 
dils; Anemones, Crocuses, Gladioli, and other 
bulbs and tubers, etc. 
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Hardy Ferns. 

All the hardy Ferns may be cultivated in robust of its kindred, such as the Male Fern, 
our gardens, and it is not at all necessary to Ac. 

imitate the conditions under which the plants Hardy Ferns nre grown in most gardens 
grow naturally. Indeed, in some cases it in pots' and for this purpose they are well 
would be impossible to imitate natural con¬ 
ditions, and undesirable to do so if it were. 

As an illustration, let ns take Allosorus 
crispus (the Parsley Fern), growing as it 
does on a bleak mountain-side, protected only 
from the scorching sun or winter blast by a 
rough stone. I have taken plants of it 
from such a position, and planted them in 
peat on the nortlf side of a house where they 
never felt the sun's rays, and they grew 
famously with the aid of burrs from the 
brickfield. I also tried them in a more 
open position, and was even more success¬ 
ful. I have plants of them now twenty- 
five years old—great tufts. Asplenium mari- 
num, too! What garden could provide for 
it the precipitous rocks over-hanging the sea 
to which it clings? In fact, it does not 
take kindly to open-air culture, but produces 
rich deep green fronds a foot long in a plant 
stove, or in the cool Orchid house. C'eterach 
officinarum (the Scale Fern) I never found 
except on old walls where the mortar had 
become loosened. This I have grown for 
years in the .shady part of a greenhouse. I 
fill a pot half full of drainage, and form a 
compost consisting of half mortar rubbish 
and half loam, and in this my plants thrive 
admirably. They ripen their spores, which 
in their turn produce plants abundantly if 
sown on the rough surface of the turfy loam adapted. The tall and majestic Tree Ferns 

and mortar rubbish. The diminutive forked of the Antipodes cannot find a place in every 

Spleenwort (Asplenium septentrionale) makes, garden, but all can grow the numerous 

for it, very vigorous growth under the same varieties of the graceful Lady Ferns, which 

condition^. I grow the pretty little green quite rival in beauty and greatly surpass 

Spleenwort (Asplenium viride) both outside in interest the finest Tree Ferns ever grown, 

and in pots. If planted outside, all that it What infinite variety there is in the differ- 

requires is the shelter of a bit of porous rock ent kinds of hardy Ferns ! I grow some 

and means to carry away the superfluous twenty varieties. 

water. Stagnant water will kill the whole The soft prickly Shield Fern has sported 
of them, while a single spadeful of suitable into many distinct and graceful forms, of 

loam, a barrow-load of burrs or clinkers w'hich the best are Polystichum angulare 

from the brickfields, and good drainage will gracile, proliferum, plumosum, and grandi- 

enable anyone to grow it, and in very un- ceps. Even the common Hart’s-tongue (Scolo- 

suitable localities. pendrium) and the common Polypody (Poly- 

Np one with an eye for the graceful and podium) have sported into many distinct 

beautiful can fail to be impressed with the and fine forms. In the former, the variety 

charming variety of a well-arranged garden Kelwayi is the most curious, while crispum 

of hardy Ferns. Small-growing hardy kinds is the most handsome. Indeed, one might 

must have a corner to themselves. They fill pages with descriptions of hardy Ferns, 

require light, air, and root room, and this including American species, 

cannot be obtained if a Wall-rue Spleenwort Hardy Ferns will make good growths in the 
is planted in juxtaposition with the more greenhouse or conservator}', in frames, or, 
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Tulip Mrs. Moon. (Sec page 603.) 


indeed, anywhere, if sheltered from winds 
and too much direct sunshine or frosts. To 
grow them to perfection, as they are some¬ 
times seen at exhibitions in June and July, 
they must have the advantage of a rather 
humid atmosphere as soon as they start into 
growth. Artificial heat is not necessary • 
perhaps the plants do better without it. The 
only object to be obtained in using artificial 
heat is to push them on more rapidly for the 
purpose of getting the fronds developed 
earlier. They should be syringed every after¬ 
noon, and the house where they are growing 
ought to be shut up at the same time. Under 
these conditions it is very interesting indeed 
to notice the rapid development of the 
fronds; they slowly and silently unroll them¬ 
selves, and in a few weeks from the time 
when the unrolling process begins they are 
mostly full grown ; it takes much longer, of 
course, to perfectly develop all their parts. 
It oannet be said that Ferns, 'either hardy 
or exotic, are difficult to grow, and yet they 
require careful attention. I pot all my 
plants carefully, using good compost. Ferns 
are as carefully treated in this respect as any 
other plants I have. The compost for the 
strong-growing Ferns is good decayed turfy 
loam and brown fibrous peat, mixed together 
in about equal proportions. It is a good 
plan to pot them once a year, when they are 
at, rest. The drainage must be perfect. If 
this is stopped, or even mixed with the pot¬ 
ting soil, tire plants will not do nearly so 
well. 

The small Ferns usually found attached 
tq rocks or walls succeed best in the mortar 
rubbish and loam compost, with plenty of 
drainage. A small frame may be filled with 
such plants, and would be a great source of 
interest and amusement. II. 

Notes of the Week. 

(Enothera ovata. 

This attractive Evening Primrose is not jet 
sufficiently common in gardens to be popular, 
but it possesses qualities which should recom¬ 
mend it for more extensive culture. The 
species most resembles the better known and 
much admired O. taraxacifolia. The large, 
handsome leaves are produced in a prostrate 
rosette, but instead ef their being deeply 
toothed like the Dandelion foliage they have 
a sinuous, wavy margin, while the habit of 
the plant is more compact, than that of the 
Dandelion-leaved form. The flowers, which 
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commence to open about May, are freely 
produced, and continue to expand well into 
the summer. They are of a fine orange-yellow 
shade, and each measures nearly 1£ inches in 
diameter. This is an excellent plant for a 
sunny position in the rock garden. It delights 
in a light soil, but excessive moisture during 
the winter should be avoided. H. G. 

Abelia Shoemanni. 

This is a very charming shrub, and as seen 
recently in a garden near here (East Grin- 
stead) appears to be as effective as any of 
this beautiful genus. The clusters of bright, 
rosy, purple flowers are produced in pro¬ 
fusion, arching the slender growths to the 
ground. E. M. 

Ipomoea rubro-coerulea Heavenly Blue. 

We have had exactly the same experience 
this year with Ipomoea rubro-coerulea not 
flowering as “ W. B.” (Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, September 10th, p. 546). Our seeds 
came from one of the best-known firms, and 
we have grown them for years and never had 
a failure before. The plants are in several 
different positions, both out-of-doors and in 
the greenhouse, and are quite healthy, hut 
have not had a single flower, and do not 
seem likely to. J. K. 

The Kippen Vine. 

The great. Vine at Kippen, Stirlingshire, 
which is well known by reputation to Grape- 
growers on account of its size, seems to con¬ 
tinue to produce fine fruit, if we may judge 
from the Grapes exhibited by Messrs. 
Buchanan from this Vine. They were of ex¬ 
cellent quality and the exhibit was much 
appreciated. This Kippen Vine has carried 
1,621 hunches this season. The variety, as 
is /well known to viticulturists, is Gros 
Coiman. Aye. 

Chelones. 

Useful in the autumn months in the 
herbaceous border, Chelones are worthy of a 
place. Easily grown, calling for no par¬ 
ticular attention, and showy in their way, 
they are not ineffective in their season. C. 
obliqua, which grows slightly over 2 feet in 
height, carries slender spikes which bear, 
terminally, the characteristic blooms of a 
good shade of pink. C. obliqua alba merely 
differs in colour, and Cl Lyoni has somewhat 
similar flowers of a paler shade of pink. 

W. McG. 

Montbretias. 

In notes upon hardy flowers which appear 
in a weekly journal the writer advises that 
Montbretias be lifted in the end of October 
and stored in frames or boxes for the winter— 

“ treating them as bedding plants and plant¬ 
ing them out in April.” I do not quarrel 
with the advice given, for circumstances alter 
cases. It appears strange to me, however, 
because in this neighbourhood Montbretias— 
even the best of them—tend to become a 
positive nuisance by reason of their rapid 
increase. One would infer from the advice 
given that Montbretias were tender plants, 
but in the south-west of Scotland they are 
quite hardy. W. McG. 

Balmae. 

Gentiana Kurroo. 

This beautiful and rare Himalayan species 
of Gentian has recently produced a few of its 
charming flowers, and truly it is one of the 
real gems for the rock garden. It first 
flowered in the nursery of Mr. William Bull, 
of Chelsea, and was Bent out as a new plant 
in 1879. In some books on rock gardening it 
is said to be fairly easy to cultivate, but in 
spite of this statement it is still rare and 
not Been so often as its merits deserve. The 
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_ leaves are produced in a rosette and are about 
4 inches long, while the brilliant azure-blue 
flowers have a speckled white throat and are 
carried on a dark creeping stem. The flowers 
are about the size of those of G. acaulis, with 
perhaps a slightly longer tube. G. Kurroo 
should be given a sunny position in the rock 
garden, where it can obtain ample moisture 
at the roots, while the soil is made up of peat, 
leaf-mould, sand, and a few stone chips. I 
understand it is raised readily from seeds, and 
hope to put it to the test when they are ripe. 
This superb Gentian is one that ought to be 
propagated freely, so that we could see flowers 
by the hundred instead of a few occasional 
blooms as at present. It is a plant that all 
true lovers of alpines would admire, and 
should be represented in every rock garden. 

T. W. B. 

Colchicum Bornmuelleri. 

Here we have one of the finest of the 
Meadow Saffrons now in bloom. Some have 
classed it with C. speciosum, but it is very 
distinct. It is earlier, has a less formally 
shaped flower, and comes nearly white at 
first, passing off to a fine purple. It has 
proved a very reliable Meadow Saffron, and 
good clumps in the border or in the rock 
garden are very fine. It is as easy to grow 
as any other Colchicum, and that is saying 
a good deal indeed. S. Arnott. 

Crocus pulchelius. 

In this we have an exquisite little autumn- 
flowering Crocus of high beauty. Collected 
corms give flowers which vary in point of 
shade, but are mainly of a delightful pearl- 
blue. Some are white, but are not any 
prettier than the pearly ones. Growers w'ho 
only care for big flowers need not seek to 
secure C. pulchelius, as the blooms are small. 
Their consummate beauty appeals to most 
folks, however. Give a sunny, sheltered place 
in light soil and plant about an inch deep. 

S. Arnott. 

The Annual Sunflower (Helianthus 
annuus). 

Although neglected here for many years, 
these noble flowers have been reintroduced 
this season, and very charming is the stately, 
picturesque effect produced, as they tower 
above everything growing near with their 
noble growth and monstrous yellow flowers, 
each of which approaches a foot in diameter. 

I have a selection of them growing in long, 
broken rows alongside a grass path which 
leads to a very old and delightful cottage, to 
which they seem in some way related by the 
old-world effect they give. For some reason I 
have come to regard the flowers as part and 
parcel of these picturesque old houses. Some 
of the plants have branched freely, and where 
this is so the flowers—if not so large as on 
the unbranched specimens which tower above 
them—are equally handsome. Used in this 
way, their luxurious growth and profusion of 
flowers are an added charm to a pretty cottage 
garden. Sussex. 

Asphodelus ramosus. 

r H(js plant has behaved very curiously here 
this year. Generally sending up its tall 
flower-stems in May or June, it rested content 
this season with providing a tuft of the usual 
grass-like leaves, much to ray disappointment. 
To-day (September 2nd) I see the plants are 
throwing up flower-stems and are commencing 
to open blooms at the height of 10 to 12 inches 
above the ground. As a rule the stems are 
naked for 2 feet or more before the flowers 
begin, and reach finally to 4 or 5 feet. I 
suppose the drought is responsible for the 
shortness of stature and for the unseasonable 
blooming, and anticipate that many early- 
flowering hardy plants, which were more or 
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less a failure this season, will throw up 
flowers in the autunm this year or as soon 
as we have had rain enough to reach their 
roots. We have had one or two good showers 
in August, but as high, easterly winds and 
bright skies followed them, little real good lias 
resulted, and one can hardly say that the 
drought has been broken as yet.. 

Herts. *W. E. Th. I. 

Silene Schafta. 

For flowering from July to September this 
pretty little perennial is valuable, and will 
succeed in almost any position. It forms 
neat tufts 4 to 6 inches high, and a clump 
on the rock garden would make a pleasing 
feature, while for irregular stone steps and 
in a crazy pathway it is quite at home. It 
was introduced from Persia in 1844, the 
flowers are purplish-rose, and are produced 
in the greatest profusion. This year, per¬ 
haps, owing to the dry, sunny weather, it 
has been exceptionally good, flowers in 
abundance, and of fine texture and colour. 
Although it is not fastidious in regard to 
soil, a light, sandy medium is best, and in 
such a mixture it is of the easiest possible 
culture. It can be increased by seeds, which 
may be sown directly they are ripe or early 
in the spring. Cool treatment should be 
practised. For the average grower, however, 
division is the best method of propagation. 
Old plants can be divided and the best pieces 
placed at once in their permanent stations. 

B. 

Spiraea arborea. 

I welcome " Wembury’s ” criticism of my 
note re the above in Gardening Illustrate!! 
(August 27th), which I certainly thought 
quite clear to anyone accustomed to handling 
shrubs, or even a novice. As to the pruning 
of this shrub, I adhere to my former state¬ 
ment in spite of all “ Wembury ” has to say 
to the contrary, i.e ., that to obtain the best 
results it is essential to prune back to three 
or four basal buds each year, which is a very 
different thing from cutting the whole plant 
down annually, as suggested by “ Wembury.” 
It is well known to any grower of this class 
of Spiraea that one cannot cut this shrub 
entirely down if you prune to basal buds, for 
there never are any formed upon the old 
wood. A little thought on the part of my 
critic would ljave made this perfectly clear. 
Another point he should consider in the note 
he condemns, and which was also intended to 
dispel any misconception which might arise, 
is where I refer to discretion being used as 
to the age and vigour of the specimen to be 
dealt with. By which I mean that if a young 
and vigorous specimen is being dealt with it 
might—and probably would—he advisable to 
leave the growths a little longer, otherwise my 
system would be as recommended, whether the 
shrub was 10 feet or 30 feet high. 

I am well aware of the love of some Spiraeas 
for moist surroundings, and have numbers 
growing under these conditions. I know of 
great masses of others which are in their 
element growing upon southern slopes, and 
providing a feast of flowers each year. 

“ Wembury ” rather sarcastically refers to 
my mauled specimen and the sandy bank 
upon which it is growing,- so for his benefit 
and that of readers I measured the handsome 
growth made during the past season by this 
graceful shrub. On August 29th I found 
these young growths to be each 9 feet long, 
clothed with attractive pinnate leaves each 
18 inches in length, and, incidentally, each 
terminated by an immense plume on the point 
of opening, the gigantic plumes of early 
August having passed away. With such 
luxurious growth I do not despair of this 
specimen eventually attaining a height of 
30 feet even on a sandv Sussex bank. The 
thickets and woods of China are not confined 
to swampy valleys by any means. M. S. 
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FRUIT. 

Plums. 


Amongst hardy fruits Plums are second 
only to Apples for all-round usefulness, and 
succeed in positions which under no stretch 
of imagination can be termed sheltered. In 
some districts they are freely planted on the 
outskirts of orchards, and in several gardens 
on the north-east coast I know they well 
repay for the ground they occupy. Some 
people look upon such varieties as Monarch, 
Victoria, and Czar as second-rate, and only 
fit for the kitchen. While admitting they 
have not the flavour of Coe’s Golden Drop, 
the best of the Gages, or Denniston’s Superb, 

I fail to see anything second-rate in a good 
Monarch, or especially a Victoria. When I 
hear these statements I conclude them to be 
due to a taste which is not easily satisfied. 
Of course, there is difference in size, appear¬ 
ance, and flavour in the fruits of Victoria, 
as in some districts they remain for all times 
inferior to others. I have never seen or tasted 
better fruit of this variety, which in a good 
year abounds around the town of Radford, in 
Nottinghamshire. There the trees are grown 
mainly as standards in grass orchards, and 
if the best are selected in the height of their 
season they are fit to associate with the 
choicest wall varieties of the garden. In my 
opinion this mode of training is the best for 
these hardy l’lums, as on walls I can never 
get the fruits so tine. They colour exceed¬ 
ing well, it is true, but the flesh is not so 
luscious as it is in fruits growing in a more 
natural manner. The dessert varieties men¬ 
tioned come under a different category. In 
all but the most favoured parts they are, 
strictly speaking, tender; the slightest frost 
ruins the blossom and they are seldom a great 
success in the open, but on walls they serve 
their purpose if just a little protection is 
given the blossom. 

Plums are scarce this year, due largely to 
the unfavourable weather at blossoming-time, 
although I think the weather of last year, not 
being favourable to wood-ripening, may have 
influenced the fact a little, as the trees were 
not the picture they usually are in April. In 
regard to the setting of the blossom it is 
worth while to remember the importance of 
planting in variety, as several are regarded 
as self-sterile, notable examples being 
amongst the Gages. Amongst the self-fertile 
Victoria comes foremost, Blue Rock and 
Denniston’s Superb being in the same 
category. How far the pollen of one variety 
can be carried to another we have no reliable 
information, but it is only reasonable to 
assume that the nearer they are together, con¬ 
sistent with the prevention of overcrowding, 
the better it is, since ttio much cannot be 
expected from wind as a pollen carrier, and 
bees have their limitations. That bees are 
a boon in the fruit garden there is no doubt, 
and I am inclined to the opinion that they 
should be established along with the trees, in 
order to make the-latter less dependent upon 
the visitation of outsiders. 

The amount of solid matter in the shape 
of stones which Plum trees in full bearing 
give off annually may be taken as a fair 
guide to the kind of soil they require. With¬ 
out lime, since stones consist mainly of this, 
stone fruits cannot be satisfactory. In the 
district already mentioned, and in some parts 
of Westmorland, as well as Kent and the 
valley of Evesham, the soil is freely impreg¬ 
nated with lime, and wherever the wild 
Bullace luxuriates, it may be taken for 
granted that Plums will also. Where there 
is reason to think this substance is lacking, 
it should be added previous to planting in the 
shape of crushed mortar rubble from old 
buildings; basic slag is also helpful, as is 


lime itself. A well-drained soil is a vital 
necessity also. In bad cases it may be neces¬ 
sary to put in pipes to carry off the water, 
but in less serious cases it may be sufficient 
to place a layer of stones or broken bricks 
at the bottom of the holes prepared for the 
trees, these in turn being covered with whole 
turves laid grass-side downwards. In gardens 
the chief difficulty with Plums, especially 


wall specimens, is to keep them within 
bounds. They have a natural tendency to 
furnish the top at the expense of the base. 
Very often it is due to a rich soil, especially 
on warm borders, which, through frequent 
heavy dressings of manure for the sake of 
early vegetables, has grown excessively rich. 
Plums, however, more so than Apples, should 
not have any kind of manure near them until 
they begin to bear fruit freely. A poor soil 
is to their benefit, provided it is of a nature 
which permits of fibrous roots taking to it. 

Autumn planting should have preference 
over any other time. To enable trees to 
establish themselves before spring is half the 
battle. There is always plenty to do with 
water in spring and summer without having 
to devote an unusual amount to late-planted 
trees to keep them alive. Trees from a good 
nursery have hot as a rule many gross roots, 
but what there are should be shortened with 
a sharp knife before planting. While 
standard-trained trees will do well in any 
position, an effort should be made to prolong 
the season of dessert fruit to its utmost by 
planting trees on walls with various aspects. 
The best flavoured fruits, I think, are those 
we gather in October from a wall facing 
north-east, although it is necessary to net 
them, as birds, once they find them, cannot 
be kept away otherwise. J. 


Apple Devonshire Quarrenden. 

This brightly-coloured Apple is not of the 
largest size—indeed, it cannot be described 
by any other word than “ medium ”—but it 
has a fairly good flavour and makes a hand¬ 


some dish in the dessert. Succeeding equally 
well either upon Paradise or upon Crab, those 
who like an Apple which is in season in 
September and October for table purposes 
might do worse than plant a tree or two of 
Devonshire Quarrenden. Kirk. 


Apple Rival. 

This, in my opinion, is one of the best of 
the late Mr. Chas. Ross’s seedling Apples. 
The tree bears freely and makes a neat, open 
bush on the Paradise. The colour when the 
fruit is fully ripe is a pretty salmon-red. 
This Apple is in season from October to 
November, but if kept later the flesh loses 


flavour. It was given an Award of Merit by 
the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, and wjll be found useful in 
any form for garden culture. A. G. 


Hardy fruit. 

Apples are now liable to suffer from high 
winds, and as the best and ripest are those 
which fall soonest, the gardener must make 
up his mind very shortly whether to pick 
some varieties, although, perhaps, barely 
ready, or to run the risk of allowing them to 
remain a little longer. Personally, I prefer 
to pick early for the reason above given, and 
for the further one that birds are rather 
troublesome and soon do a good deal of 
damage. Everyone must be guided by circum¬ 
stances, but when possible to do so, Apples 
should be allowed to hang yet awhile. 

_W. McG. 

Dessert Apples. 

The season has been most suitable for many 
of the best varieties of dessert Apples. Cox’s 
Orange Pippin and Ribston Pippin grown 
as bush trees in this locality have cropped 
remarkably well. As these are favoured 
varieties, every effort should be made to keep 
the fruits in good condition for the longest 
period possible, and to ensure this extra care 
should be taken in gathering and storing 
them. Other excellent late dessert varieties 
are:—Braddick’s Nonpareil, Adam’s Pear- 
main. Lord Hindlip, Duke of Devonshire, 
King’s Acre Pippin, Court Pendu Plat, 
Stunner Pippin, Allen’s Everlasting, and 
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Hughes’ Golden Reinette. Much of the 
shrivelling in late varieties of Apples in early 
spring may be traced to the fact that they 
were gathered too early or stored in too dry 
an atmosphere. A cool and rather damp 
store with sweet air is far better than a very 
dry room ; in fact, no fruits will keep long 
in good condition if stored in too dry an 
atmosphere. G. 


Apple Beauty of Bath. 

What is the general experience of this 
Apple? I have grown it in pots in an 
orchard house .and on a wall iii the open. In 
both cases very line, well-coloured, and 
handsome fruits were obtained, but, though 
beautiful to the eye, the quality, in mv 
experience, is low. The flesh is dry, with an 
entire absence of anything like flavour. I 
have not grown the variety in bush form in 
an open quarter, and perhaps Beauty of Bath 
may be averse alike to the warmth of the 
orchard house and to the heat from the wall, 
t'ertainly as a fruit it is a beautiful Apple 
to look at, blit when sending it in for dessert 
I always feel inclined to label it: “For 
appearance only ;-do not eat! ” 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Late Apples and Pears. 

A common error is made in gathering late 
varieties of Apples and Pears much too soon. 
The longer late varieties remain on the trees 
in reason, (he better will they keep. The 
belief prevails that Apples or Pears must be 
gathered before frost occurs, which is a 
mistake. A slight frost does no harm what¬ 
ever, which is proved by the fact that the 
few fruits overlooked when gathering may 
hang on the tree in good condition for 
several months. The following includes some 
of the best late culinary ApplesBramley’s 
Seedling, Newton Wonder. Annie Elizabeth, 
Dumelow’s Seedling, Alfriston, Tower of 
Glamis, Mere de Menage, and Lane’s Prince 
Albert. E- W. G. 


Apple Tower of Glamis. 

This is one of the Apples concerning which 
it may be said “ they never miss a crop.” 
This year is no exception to the rule, and 
the trees are heavily laden. The variety 
keeps very well, but it must not be picked 
too soon, and this, at times, puts the grower 
in a quandary. September gales are apt to 
bring down the finest of the fruits, and, in 
addition, where blackbirds are numerous, 
these pests begin to peck at and destroy the 
ripening Apples. One has, therefore, to make 
up his mind at this time which course he 
will pursue—whether to risk leaving the 
fruits until the middle of October, trusting to 
luck that gales will keep aloof and that birds 
will spare them, or to pick them and run 
the risk that they will either shrivel or keep 
indifferently. Circumstances may be different 
in other places, but «uch is the difficulty 
which faces me year by year in respect of 
Tower of Glamis.' A Scottish Gardener. 


Red, White, and Black Currants 

should be gathered dry on a dry day if 
possible, and if they be damp unavoidably, 
spread them out on a table or dry shelf in 
any dry and sweet room, whether light or 
dark. They will quickly dry, and if birds 
have been troublesome, and the only way to 
save the crop was to gather them, they will 
continue to ripen and to colour in the room 
without detriment, except a small, very small, 
loss of weight. As they colour and ripen they 
should be picked out and used or sold. Ali 


Currants should be gathered with their fuU 
length of stalk. J. U. 


Pear Williams’ Bon Chretien. 

There is in some quarters a prejudice 
against this Fear owing to its slightly musky 
flavour. Yet it is worth growing, and when 
given space upon a well-exposed wall and 
generously dealt with the variety is a heavy 
and consistent bearer. - Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, I think, succeeds in a more marked 
way when grown upon the free stock ; but, of 
course, trees come into profit more quickly on 
the Quince. Kirk. 


Strawberries. 

This favourite fruit when required for 
dessert should, so far as possible, always be 
gathered fresh from the plant and with calyx 
and stalk attached. Like many of the most 
lovely flowers, their freshness endures but for 
a day, afterwards their brilliance has passed, 
their richness of flavour has become “ flat,” 
and we think of the Strawberry of yester- 
morn. Strawberries, so far as convenient, 
should be gathered in the early hours of the 
day, before the sun has attained sufficient 
power to relax their firmness. And w ? hen a 
suitable quantity has been gathered they 
should be conveyed to a cool room or shed 
until required for dessert, being kept as cool 
as possible in the meantime. Strawberries 
for preserving should be gathered without 
their stalk and calyx, choosiing a dry day for 
the operation. 


Apple Allington Pippin. 

I can endorse what you say about this Apple 
(page 571). I have grown it in my own 
garden for some years, and my firm has a 
good.number of orchard trees in full bearing. 
To my taste- it is never anything like first- 
class in quality, though fruits which have 
been" well exposed to (he sun are much 
superior to those grown in the shade. Not 
only is the flavour second class, but if kept 
for any time after gathering they are apt 
to get very tough and leathery. On the other 
hand, it is a very regular bearer, and some¬ 
times carries enormous crops; also, being 
attractive in appearance, it is a very good 
market Apple. Among the newer Apples, 
Herring’s Seedling and Ellison’s Orange are 
outstandingly good. Herring’s Seedling is a 
large, rather conical Apple, with a vvidelv- 
open eye, colour very deep red, flesh very firm, 
juicy-, and of quite distinct and pleasant 
flavour. Its only fault is that it is rather 
large for a dessert fruit. As a cooker it is 
simply splendid, having a very rich flavour, 
and is so sweet that little sugar is required. 
Ellison’s Orange is a seedling from Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, and seems to possess all the 
pood qualities of that favourite variety, and 
is, in addition, more handsome iir'appearance 
and a better cropper. It is earlier than its 
parent, being ripe at this date (September 
19th). There are some really wonderful crops 
of Apples on bush trees this season. In our 
nurseries well-established trees of Beauty of 
Kent are carrying wonderful crops; the fruit 
can be seen shining out at quite a long 
distance. By the way, this is one of the very 
best culinary Apples for flavour. Newton 
Wonder, again, is carrying phenomenal crops. 
Some little trees not 4 feet high look like 
the Apple tree on the old willow pattern 
plates—all Apples, little tree to be seen. 
Lane’s Prince Albert is so full of fine fruit 
that many branches are bowed down to the 
ground. Bramley’s Seedling is carrying 
some very fine fruit. One picked up the 
other day weighed 1 lb. 1 oz. This is one 
side of the question. There is a bountiful 


crop, very impressive and pleasant to see, 
but the prices made are very poor. 

J. Dcncas Pearson. 

Lowdham, Notts. 

- If we accept Cornish Gilliflower, 

Ribston, and Cox’s Orange as types of the 
best Apples, I should put Allington (page 571 1 
as third-rate, because there are many 
varieties, if not quite up to the standard of 
the three first-named, are yet decidedly better 
than Allington—James Grieve, Blenheim, 
and Mabbot’s Pearmain, to name three in 
their respective seasons. Allington, however, 
is an Apple of good constitution, adapts itself 
to different soils and situations, also to 
different types of culture, and seldom fails 
to crop freely, even in seasons when other 
varieties fail. One has to take these good 
qualities into consideration, and for this 
reason I should be inclined to include Alling¬ 
ton in planting operations. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Figs, treatment of. 

I shall be much obliged rf you would give 
me information re Fig trees. Are the Figs 
which are now forming on the old and new 
wood the fruit for next year, or should they 
be taken off ? Should the ends of this year’s 
growth be cut back? Theresa Osborne. 

[The fruit which will constitute next sea¬ 
son’s crop should now be in an embryonic 
condition, or being formed in the axils of the 
leaves. Wheu the leaves have fallen these 
embryonic fruits are, as a rule, about half 
the size of a pea, and in appearance look like 
very little knobs on the wood. Therefore any 
fruits present which are larger than this 
should be pulled off, as they will, if left, be 
cast by the tree and cause disappointment 
next season. The growths oil which the fruit 
is forming should be left intact and not cut 
back or stopped. Weak or fruitless wood 
may, if the tree is crowded witli growths, be 
thinned out now, otherwise whatever pruning 
may be required should be deferred till 
spring, when the wood best furnished with 
fruit is then more plainly discernible.] 


Scale on Fig. 

Can you kindly tell me what should be done 
to a Fig tree covering the back wall of a 
vinery which has been so neglected as to be 
covered with blight, as the leaf enclosed ? 
The fruit has been very good, in spite of the 
state of the plant, and it seems a pity to cut 
it down and lose the fruit. 

North Wales. 

[By the appearance and condition of the 
Fig leaves sent, we should think the tree to 
be badly infested with “ scale,” as an in¬ 
festation of these insects on Figs produces 
or leads to precisely the same result when 
no remedial measures are taken to deal with 
them. There is no necessity to disperse with 
the tree, all that is required being a thorough 
cleansing of the stem and branches after 
the leaves have fallen ; these are best gathered 
up and burnt. A scrubbing brush for the 
stem and bare portions of the branches and 
a half-worn-out or stubby painter’s biush are 
two requisites for the carrying out of the 
cleansing process. The third is a box of 
Oishurst componnd, which can be obtained 
from any seedsman. Use this according to 
directions, and take care when dealing with 
the young wood not to injure the buds at the 
tips and the embryo fruits situated at the 
joints. Two cleanings will he necessiry, one 
now and the other prior to the tree starting 
into growth in the spring. When cleaned, 
take steps to thoroughly cleanse the. wall 
behind the tree, and limewash it afterwards, 
adding paraffin to the w\ash, eithei at the 
time or just after the slaking of th? lime ] 
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It is the privilege of the few to have a 
border devoted solely to autumn-flowering 
plants. Nevertheless, it is possible to render 
the mixed arrangement and the garden in 
general almost as gay in September and 
October as at any time. The majority of 
these autumn-flowering plants are quite 
hardy, and merit a prominent position. 
They never show to more advantage than 
when they can be planted in bold groups, 
either in the border proper or in the 
shrubbery, while in a few cases they might 
profitably be employed in some of the larger 
beds. 

For the latter purpose none are more suit¬ 
able than hardy Chrysanthemums. It would 
be nearly impossible to name a race of 
plants easier to grow, while none show a 
wider range of colouring, and for cutting 
they are indispensable. The number of 
varieties is extensive. The newer and larger 
flowered are the feature of August and Sep¬ 
tember, while for October and onwards the 
Masse family, which embraces all the leading 
colours, are most showy and reliable. The 
hardy Pompons do not seem to be as much 
grown as formerly, but they are still pretty, 
and in a mild autumn it is not unusual to 
find them blooming quite freely in December. 
The single varieties are rapidly being im¬ 
proved for outdoors, and when better known 
they will become as popular as the decorative 
type. The raising of Chrysanthemums from 
seed is interesting, not in the number of 
improved double-flowered varieties that may 
result, but from the fact that many really 
good singles may be obtained for the autumn 
garden. Perennial Asters, or, as they are 
popularly termed, Michaelmas Daisies, are 
almost as popular as the last-named. 
Remarkable improvements have been wrought 
amongst them during recent years. The 
colour range has been widened, so that now it 
embraces excellent pink, blue, and white 
varieties, and the size of the flowers, con¬ 
sidering they are produced in sprays, leaves 
little to be desired. The Wisley trials will 
doubtless do something to relegate a few of 
the older and inferior varieties from 
catalogues. To see these Asters at their best 
is to devote a fair amount of space to them, 
for they vary considerably in height, and 
with a representative collection a pleasing 
effect may lie obtained that will last as long 
as the weather remains open. It is a 
mistake to allow too many growths on a 
clump, for it only means them bundled up 
like sheaves of corn in many instances, and 
in such a manner their branching habit has 
no play, and their chief attraction is lost. 
From three to five growths on the strong, 
established clumps are ample, and less suffices 
for small ones. 

Of no little value in autumn are the Sneeze- 
worts, as all of them flower freely and last 
well. The old variety, Helenium autumnale 
superbum, is still worth a place in the back¬ 
ground, and in the shrubbery its bright 
yellow flowers contrast favourably with the 
sombre character of the evergreens. Of more 
recent introduction are H. Riverton Beauty 
and H. Riverton Gem, both yellow' varieties 
of medium height. Equal in every respect 
are the perennial Sunflowers. Two excellent 
varieties are llelianthus semi plenus, and 
H. Miss Mellish. Few flower-lovers can 
withstand the charm of the Windflowers, or 
Japanese Anemones, for they are at once the 
most refined and beautiful of all autumn 
flowers. Produced on long, slender stems, 
they lend themselves to any scheme of indoor 
decoration, while for grouping, or even as an 
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edging to a woodland walk, their graceful 
carriage makes them admirably suited. 
White, pink, and rose are the prevailing 
colours, and there is a good selection under 
distinct names. It is surprising how these 
plants have withstood the recent drought; in 


fact, it appears to have suited them, for they 
never flowered more freely than they are now 
doing. The various Kniphofias and Solida- 
gos are strikingly handsome with their tower¬ 
ing spikes of crimson and yellow, and as 
specimen plants they are deservedly popular. 
In cold districts the old plants of the 
Kniphofias should be protected with bracken 
through the winter. 

The Ox-eye Daisies are showy. Nearly all 
the varieties commence to flower in summer, 
and last a considerable length of time. Some, 
however, are later than others, amongst them 
being Chrysanthemum maximum King 
Edward, C. latifolium, and Top Sawyer. 
Another decorative plant of easy culture is 
the Chamomile. The foliage is prettily cut, 
two good varieties being Anthemis Kelwayi 
(bright yellow) and A. pallida (pale prim¬ 
rose). Of the merit of Montbretias there is 
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no question, owing to the vastly superior 
newer varieties over those of the older type. 
A rich soil, with no shortage of water during 
the growing season, is, however, necessary to 
enable the plants to develop their handsome, 
widely-opened flower spikes fully. 

Many more hardy plants might be 
included, but the foregoing may serve as a 
reminder that there is no shortage of variety 
for the pleasantest months of the year. As 
for tender plants, Dahlias play an important 
part. The weather for a time was not in 
their favour, but under the influence of rain 


they were not slow to respond, the Star and 
Collarette varieties being most showy. J. 


Gladiolus Byron L. Smith. 

This, which, when shown by Major 
Churcher, Alver'stoke, was given an Award 
of Merit by the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, belongs to the G. 
gandavensis type. The flowers are not large, 
but beautifully arranged on the spike, the 
colour being a pinkish-mauve. There is also 
on the lower petals a greenish-yellow shading 
which is very distinct and somewhat unusual. 


Staking autumn flowers. 

Very few autumn flowers have attained 
their usual height this season, but now there 
is a change in the weather, with a prospect 
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of wind and rain, the majority will be the 
better for support of some kind, especially 
in exposed situations. Even plants of 
medium height in clumps, like late-flowering 
Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, some of the Star- 
worts, etc., should have some kind of support, 
and this is best given by the insertion of 
hazel twigs between the plants whilst they are 
yet in a young 9tage. These twigs should be 
fairly closely set rather than spreading, and 
sufficiently tall to reach to the top of the 
spikes or trusses of bloom, whatever they may 
be when these are fully developed; otherwise 
a strong wind, by banging the blooms 
together, will bruise and disfigure them and 
considerably shorten the season—this is par¬ 
ticularly the case with Pentstemons. Star- 
worts of the massive type, like ericoides, may 
be self-supporting, but all that are of loose 
branching habit are certainly the better for 
light staking. Of the lighter flowers, pro¬ 
bably those least requiring it are the Japanese 
Anemones; their wiry stems, although bowed, 
are very seldom broken. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

Some American Lilies. 

Generally speaking, no other plant equals 
the Lily for unique and stately beauty, com¬ 
bined with exquisite grace. Yet it is safe to 
say that this regal flower is wanting in most 
gardens, and is represented in many others 
by only a few of the commoner kinds, princi¬ 
pally the Tiger Lily, the Madonna, or Ascen¬ 
sion Lily (L. candidum), and two favourites 
from Japan, auratura and L. speciosum. 

Our superb American species are almost 
entirely neglected, but I feel confident th^t 
their merits will soon become better known 
and, when this happens, they will be planted 
on an extensive scale. In fact, the discourag¬ 
ing news from both Europe and Japan, telling 
of short crops and doubled prices, may lead 
to early consideration of our own species and 
establish them in their rightful place in 
popular esteem. The species mentioned in 
this article come, some of them, from our 
eastern woods and meadows, some from the 
Allegheny Mountains, and some from the 
Rockies and the Pacific Coast. All of them 
are extremely desirable for the hardy border 
if set among tall-growing perennials; or 
among undershrubs, of sufficiently' low growth 
to permit the nodding blossoms to show well 
above the mounds of foliage. It is in similar 
situations of stem protection and flower ex¬ 
posure that most Lilies thrive, in their 
natural haunts. They are also strikingly 
beautiful grouped in front of and contrasting 
with the rich greens of Rhododendrons, Moun¬ 
tain Laurel, and Conifers.^ And nothing is 
so well suited as Lilies for naturalising in 
wild or uncultivated meadows, and open 
woodlands. An ideal location is under, but 
far enough away from trees and tall shrubs 
to prevent the roots from robbing the Lilies 
of nutriment and moisture. The best time 
of the year to plant the bulbs is during Sep¬ 
tember and October, or as soon as possible 
after the seed has ripened and the foliage 
has yellowed and withered. 

One of the many excellent characteristics of 
Lilie9 is their immunity from attacks of 
insects. They have no foes among the bugs. 
Wireworms and mice occasionally get access 
to and gnaw the bulbs, but in the aggregate 
the loss from such depredations is insignifi¬ 
cant. The worst enemy of the plant is a 
fungous disease, which first shows itself aB 
bull or rust-coloured spots on leaves or buds 
and is followed by a greyish mould. If this 
disease puts in an appearance, affected parts 
should be ruthlessly cut off and burned and 
all the Lilies in the vicinity should be well 
sprayed with Bordeaux Mixture. If Bor¬ 
deaux fails, there is nothing to do but to 
pull them up and destroy them, stem, bulb 
and all. 

For cultural purposes the native Lilies, 
suitable and obtainable for eastern gardens. 
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are divided into two groups. In group 
number one I include four kinds, all of which, 
while they are happiest in a woodland glade, 
will thrive in any locality that is sheltered 
and partially shaded by deciduous trees or 
shrubs, or tall-growing Ferns. They are also 
specially fine planted among Ptconies, where, 
during the summer, they supply brilliant 
colour that would otherwise be lacking. They 
should be set so that the tops of the bulbs 
will be 4 inches below the surface. The soil 
should be light and well drained, and it is 
good practice to surround the bulb9 with an 
inch layer of clean sand. 

L. Washinctoniantjm is perhaps the finest 
of the quartette. It is popularly known on the 
coast as “The Shasta Lily.” Just imagine 
as many as twenty-five exquisitely fragrant 
and exquisitely beautiful bells atop a 6-foot 
swaying stem, its white, or pink, or wine-red 
colouring brought out in dazzling contrast by 
a screen of rich green foliage behind, and you 
will realise what a queen L. Washington- 
ianum is. Next in height, and even more 
striking in colour, is 

L. Humboldtii, var. magnificum. This 
Californian blaze of orange, red, and crimson 
might better be called “ The Torch Lily ” 
than another plant (not a Lily) that is now 
so known. L. Humboldtii, under favourable 
conditions, reaches a height of 4 to 5 feet 
and well repays whoever is fortunate enough 
to secure it. L. Kellogii is a close relative of 
L. Humboldtii, hut clothes itself in daintier 
apparel, its fragrant, reflexed petals being of 
a most delicate shade of pink. Its slender, 
wand-like stem is only 3 or 4 feet high, but 
each one produces from three to fifteen lowers. 
The fourth place in this group I have assigned 
to our own eastern red wood Lily, 

L. philadelphicum, whose flaming chalice 
is familiar to everyone who loves to wander 
over our forest-clad hills and mountains. 
This Lily is unique in that it holds its large 
cup-shaped blossom perfectly upright at the 
summit of its sturdy 2-foot stem. Its colour 
is best described as a dazzling vermilion 
scarlet, and when one comes across it in the 
wilds its brilliancy is actually startling. 

My second group is made up of five Lilies 
that are, perhaps, most thoroughly at home 
on the margin of ponds or brooks, or in moist 
meadows, or damp openings in the woods. 
They thrive equally well, however, among 
Ferns, or in the Rhododendron bed, provided 
the soil is kept constantly moist, as it should 
be. The bulbs should be planted about 
3 inches deep in a rich, sandy loam, but at 
least 6 inches above the water table, or level. 
Personally, I like our eastern Meadow Lily, 

L. canadense, best of all. It is the kind 
whose imposing candelabras of nodding red 
or yellow bells make our meadows glorious 
during July. It grows to a height of from 
2 to 4 feet—enough so the tallest grasses are 
never able to veil its beauty. 

L. pakdalinum, known as “ The Leopard 
Lily,” may also be styled the Meadow Lily of 
the Pacific Coast. Its stems are from 3 to 
6 feet high and its flowers are very large and 
showy, of a rich, glowing orange colour, each 
petal tipped and spotted with crimson. L. 
Roezlii is a rare western species, closely 
related to L. pardalinum, but with deep, 
blood-red flowers and very slender foliage. 

L. Parry i is unquestionably one of the 
finest Lilies in the world. Its slender, leafy 
stem, from 3 feet to 5 feet high, carries from 
two or three to as many as twenty-five long, 
trumpet-shaped, lemon-yellow flowers, that 
are swgetly fragrant; certainly an ideal com¬ 
bination of attractiveness. My final selec¬ 
tion, but by no means the least desirable, is 
the gorgeous 

L. soterbum, or “ Turk’s Cap Lily,” of 
New England and the Atlantic seaboard. I 
have on my place this summer stalks of this 
superb species over 6 feet high, and with . 
from twenty to thirty-five of the brilliant, 
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recurved blossoms to the stalk. I have seen 
it 8 feet high with fifty blossoms. The ground 
colour is a bright orange-yellow, spotted with 
brown, and each petal is tipped with 
vermilion. — “Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
America.” 


Pot-pourri. 

Various recipes. 

The pot-pourri of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries contained almost 
every sweet-scented flower and fragrant spice, 
amongst them being the Rose, the Violet, the 
Jasmine, the Gillyflower, the Syringa, the 
Carnation, the Lily of the Valley, the Honey¬ 
suckle, Meadow-sweet, and Bergamot. Ton- 
quin Beans, Thyme, Lavender, Rosemary, 
Marjoram, Sandalwood chips, Orris-root, 
Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Crushed Cloves, a bit of 
Rue, Orange and Lemon blossoms, Verbena, 
Myrtle, Bay leaves, Sweet Briar, and Dog 
Roses also were included, while sailors would 
bring back from the East strangely-perfumed 
petals whose pungent odour lent a special 
distinctiveness to the fascinating mixture. 
Some makers of pot-pourri, it may be borne 
in mind, believing that quantity did not 
necessarily spell quality, used but a few of 
these ingredients. One early Victorian dame, 
for instance, availed herself of the following 
recipe:—Six handfuls of Rose petals, half 
that amount of Lavender, 2 oz. of Orris-root, 
a few Sandalwood chips, half a handful of 
crushed Cloves, a small stick of Cinnamon, 
twenty-four sprigs of Rosemary, and a piece 
of Rue. The recipe was inherited by her 
from a connection, to whom “ Perdita,” at 
the request of hard-drinking “ Florizel,” had 
presented it; and from the Waterloo* year 
(when she first filled the jar, which was in¬ 
variably kept on her cedar-wood dressing 
table) till five decades later she scorned all 
others, regarding them as “ worthless imita¬ 
tions.” The venerable link with the past 
also had a supreme contempt for the modern 
shop-made pot-pourri, which consists mainly 
of petals deluged in essences. 

Liquid pot-pourri. 

It may he pointed out that sweet oils and 
essences played an important part in the 
recipes of the ’thirties, when, in fact, they 
were the first consideration. A certain mid- 
Victorian Dorsetshire housewife, for example, 
used to employ the following formula :—Four 
grains of Musk, an ounce of Pimento, crushed 
Cloves, and- powdered gum Benzoin, eighty 
drops of oil of Cassia, six drops of otto of 
Roses, a hundred and fifty drops of essence 
of Bergamot, and the same quantity of oil 
of Lavender, the whole being thoroughly 
worked in and mixed with whatever petals 
were handy. Another recipe (which was used 
by an old-fashioned Scottish chemist for some 
fifty years) was purely a liquid one, the 
essences consisting of Musk, Vanilla, Sandal¬ 
wood, Patchouli, Verbena, Neroli, and Otto 
of Roses. The mixture was bottled and sold 
under the all-embracing ami appropriate 
title, " A’ the floers o’ tn’ gairden in a wee 
bit bottle.” 

Roses all the way. 

In making pot-pourri it must be under¬ 
stood that Rose-petals should preponderate, 
and that the other component parts ought to 
be added in such proportions that the scent 
of one cannot kill the perfume of another. 
After the petals and so forth have been dried 
in the sun for about a month, or less if the 
sun is so obliging as to shine every day, they 
must bo well pounded, and sprinkled over 
with salt. The mixture is then kept covered 
for, say, three weeks, but stirred daily; and 
finally it is .transferred to the wide-mouthed 

jar_to exhale an exquisite old-world aroma, 

and, incidentally, to soothe tired nerves. 

A well-mixed pot-pourri keeps its insinu¬ 
ating bouquet for a number of years, the 
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scent always being most insistent before or 
after rain, thus, in a way, acting as a guide 
to the weather. In showery weather, there¬ 
fore, the perfume is at its best. 

George Cecil. 


Work of the week. 

During the week it has been found possible 
to get in a number of cuttings of (Enothera 
taraxacifolia, CE. missouriensis, and CE. 
rosea mexicana, also the little Scarlet Ver¬ 
bena chameedrifolia, which has been such an 
unqualified success during the past summer 
months. I strike a batch of this each year, 
and after growth commences these are grown 
on in a cool temperature and kept near to 
the glass, as this little plant is all but hardy. 
Further batches of Tufted Pansies have been 
got into cutting boxes, and seedlings of Snap¬ 
dragons raised last month are now being 
pricked off on a warm border for filling vacant 
plots at a later date. Colonies of annuals 
have been cleaned through, and the soil, 
wherever possible, broken up amongst them. 
The same applies to borders of hardy flowers— 
Roses, Carnations, Snapdragons, and Salvias 
— for our soil always cakes after rain, and 
this condition is not good for plants. It is 
also essential to prevent evaporation as much 
as possible by this practice. Special atten¬ 
tion is given to masses of plants just coming 
into bloom, to see these are not damaged 
through need of support in the shape of a 
few light twigs—I refer to the beautiful 
Hounds Tongue (Cynoglossum amabile), 
which is now a lovely feature. The Bella¬ 
donna Lilies in their various kinds—Scarlet 
Salvias, Cardinal Lobelias, Belladonna Lark¬ 
spurs in charming shades, which were raised 
from seeds sown in March—are now very 
beautiful and interesting; Verbenas in 
variety are better than they have been the 
whole summer through. Late-sown Rho- 


danthes, Callistephus, and Colchicums, both 
in the border, meadow, and lakeside, and the 
little hardy Cyclamen in variety, are all 
features of beauty during this period, and go 
far in extending the summer brilliance of 
garden colour. Sweet Peas are practically 
over, and preparations should now be made 
for the autumn sowing. I have invariably 
found that my finest flowers are secured from 
plants raised in the middle of September. 
Seeds sown during the latter part of the past 
month are through the soil and look very 
promising. These will be given a dressing 
of soot at intervals to w ard off slugs. Batches 
of hardy Heaths having passed out of flower 
are being relieved of their seed vessels. Sup¬ 
ports have been placed among a group of the 
new kinds of herbaceous Clematis, and a long 
line of Pinks has been put in at the top of 
a low wall. _ 

During the early part of the week we again 
found it necessary to resume watering freely, 
many subjects showing symptoms of distress 
from the excessive heat. This was particularly 
noticeable among the Cardinal Lobelias anil 
several of the large late-flowering herbaceous 
plants. Since then, however, we have been 
favoured with a copious rainfall, which has 
completely revived all these subjects, and the 
aspect of the garden is that of freshness and 
charm. Taking advantage of the showery 
days, a piece of ground which runs alongside 
an important path, and which had been 
damaged owing to alterations, has been 
levelled and sown with grass seed, the early 
autumn being an excellent time for this kind 
of work, the seeds coming through very 
quickly and furnishing a fine turf for the 
following year. Some of the finest lawns I 
have ever made were sown in early autumn. 

A small plahting of Erica cinerea var. 
coccinea and E. vagans var. St. Keverne, 
struck from cuttings inserted in sandy soil 
last autumn, has been made in the Heath 
garden; E. codonodes and E. arborea were 


the first to be dealt with. These cuttings are 
taken about 2 inches in length and inserted 
in sandy soil, and after being placed in an 
air-tight frame are kept shaded from bright 
sunshine, dewing them over very lightly on 
bright afternoons until rooted, when a little 
air will be admitted. A large number of self- 
sown seedlings of Platystemon californicus 
having appeared upon a border required for 
autumn-raised Snapdragons, it was decided 
to lift these in clumps and replant them upon 
a sunny border devoted to alpine flowers. 
Seed of this charming little flower is not 
always good, and it was thought worth while 
to carry out the plan described, for it is a 
plant worthy of a little trouble. 

A trench is now being prepared for our 
autumn sowing of Sweet Peas. This is taken 
out to the depth of 2 feet, and ..after the 
bottom has been broken up it is made good 
with a mixture of loam, manure, rolled 
leaves, and wood ashes, the whole well in¬ 
corporated. Weeds are appearing In bat¬ 
talions, and this keeps the hoe going in both 
flower garden and shrubberies. Beds and 
other vacant plots sown with annuals last 
month are being looked over, thinning out the 
plants according to their requirements. 

Seeds have been gathered and stored from 
many plants. Rarely have I seen such good 
and well-ripened seed as this year. Numbers 
of plants which in some years it has been 
difficult to collect a few ripe seeds from have 
this season scattered them in all directions, 
crevices between stones everywhere teeming 
with self-sown seedlings. Cuttings of 
favourite shrubs are now being taken. 

_ E. M. 

Tulip Mrs. Moon. /. 

This, one of if not the best of the yellow¬ 
flowering Tulips, has large flowers of good 
form and substance, the colour clear yellow, 
with duller blotches at the base. (See p. 597.) 
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CHR YSANTHEM UMS. 

Ripening the wood. 


The perfect ripening of the wood of 
Chrysanthemums which is to produce exhibi¬ 
tion blooms is a subject little understood by 
those who are taking up the culture of these 
plants for the first time. Without matura¬ 
tion of the stems perfect blooms cannot be 
obtained. The incurved section is more in¬ 
fluenced by the proper or improper matura¬ 
tion of the growth than any other section of 
the whole family, owing to the different 
construction of the blooms. There is a 
great difference between blooms which are the 
result of properly-matured plants and those 
not so. This is well exemplified by the 
number of ill-formed blooms to be seen as a 
result of a wet season and non-maturation 
of the growth. In a wet season the blooms 
of the incurved section generally lack the two 
essential points—viz., depth and solidity, 
which go to make up a perfect bloom. The 
object of all beginners should be to aim at 
obtaining these two points. Many people 
consider that if the plants throughout the 
summer season of growth are exceptionally 
stout in the stems, having also large, gross, 
green-looking leaves, they are certain to 
succeed in obtaining blooms of the highest 
possible .quality. There never was a greater 
mistake. Plants of this class often produce 
only an apology for a bloom, which is sure to 
bring disappointment. When exhibition is 
the main object the cultivator has in view, 
the test of production is more difficult, as 
there hre many points which are necessary 
in order to gain a leading position. The 
form the flower has, the breadth of its petals, 
the colour of the same,, the depth of the 
blooms, the size and smoothness which each 
bloom develops, and lastly, the freshness, or 
the want of it, are important matters. Many 
disappointments have been incurred by over¬ 
estimation of the flowers at home. Exhibit¬ 
ing teaches lessons to learners in cultivating 
Chrysanthemums which cannot be taught so 
perfectly in any other manner. Disappoint¬ 
ment in one’s own blooms often does, or ought 
to, set the cultivator thinking how to remedy 
the evil and improve the prospects of future 
combat. 

An erroneous idea prevails in some quarters 
as to the correct meaning of ripened wood. 
Wood-ripening does not consist in merely 
hardening the wood, but also in storing it 
with nutriment for the blooms. ‘If the ripen¬ 
ing or maturation is forced, so to speak, by 
drought or in other .ways, such treatment 
unduly contracts the sap vessels, impeding a 
free flow of nourishment for the blooms at a 
critical time. This is what may be termed 
over-ripening. The wood must be matured 
by natural means. Sun heat is the most 
essential point, to consider in the proper 
ripening of the wood, and without its aid it 
is not possible to achieve the object named. 
In some seasons and localities there may be 
too much of it, and in others not enough. 
The main point, then, is to know how to 
benefit by what we do get, and reduce as much 
as possible the injurious effects of having too 
much. There are two kinds of localities 
which have their seasons, so to speak. Both 
are favourable to success in certain seasons, 
but in opposite directions. First of these are 
the low-lying districts, which are especially 
favourable to successful results during a dry 
and hot season. Heavy night dews greatly 
assist the cultivator who resides in a 
low-lying locality. Chrysanthemums are 
moisture-loving plants, both at the roots and 
also about the foliage. But when the season 
is a wet one, and there is an absence of solar 
warmth, then the grower who resides in a 
low-lying district is at a disadvantage. 


Blooms produced in such localities as that 
described are remarkable for the breadth of 
the petals, and prove that a somewhat damp 
atmosphere is favourable to this end. But it 
is not necessary that the district should be 
one attended with a heavy rainfall, so long 
as there is humidity in the air. The other 
class of cultivator is he who resides in high- 
lying, and consequently dry districts, and 
who is heavily handicapped in a dry, scorch¬ 
ing summer. High and dry localities pre¬ 
dispose to rather small but narrow petals. 
One of the greatest troubles a grower in a 
high-lying district has to contend with in a 
dry season is premature bud-formation. 
Where the localitj' is high, the air, although 
much rain may be registered, is drier than 
in the lowlands; it is this dry air which 
causes early bud-formation, about which 
growers in the north of England know nothing 
of as compared to the difficulties experienced 
by their brethren in the southern counties. 
This premature bud-formation renders the 
“ taking ” of the buds a hazardous matter. 
The proper time to “ take ” some varieties is 
altogether upset under such conditions. They 
form either too early or too late for producing 
the finest blooms. 


Incurved Chrysanthemums. 

Perhaps those varieties the florets of which 
point inward are the most effective of all the 
varied shapes to be found in the popular 
autumn flower. I do not necessarily mean 
the trim and comparatively small incurved 
proper that for a long time was regarded as 
the highest form of the flower for exhibition, 
but taken as a shape when cut as well, for 
market work or for show, which includes the 
incurving form of the Japanese. By the way, 
writers in the newspapers mislead the public 
in the matter of this or perhaps all styles of 
the Chrysanthemum. Thus I found it stated 
just recently that for exhibitions growers curl 
the petals with special instruments, and so 
on. I have never known them do this. 

Some years ago the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society tried to classify the incurved 
Japanese, and this led to some very poor 
displays. Sorts termed such in the book were 
put up for prizes in a badly-grown state. 
They were neither in one form nor another, 
and yet it would have been wrong to dis¬ 
qualify the same. To-day we have several 
magnificent things in the above class, but 
unfortunately the noblest of all are not to 
be met with in public, because the exhibitions 
are past before they can develop. Another 
reason, too, is that fire heat generally used 
over-freely tends to get a bloom away from 
the incurving style, and thus we see a sort 
of half-and-half specimen. For example, the 
variety Louisa Poekett, as usually seen, bears 
a washed-out white blossom of great size, but 
ragged in formation. See it well grown 
towards the end of November—a ball in out¬ 
line, measuring about 10 inches either way, 
and in colour a soft mauve-pink. In this 
state it is not coarse, and. I think, most 
people would term it handsome ! General 
Petain is a. kind very much like the above. 
As seen generally it is a shapeless flower and 
dull in colour; but in good condition, a giant 
ball of light pink petals. We sometimes find 
a perfect bloom of the white Mrs. G. Drabble 
—then it is incurved to the point. More 
often, however, it is half that and half reflex¬ 
ing, but in this instance any shape is at 
least presentable. The one incurved Japanese 
sort most often met with in true form is Mrs. 
II. 0. Pulling. This opens its flowers rather 
earlier than most, and therefore is ready bv 
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the time of the shows. So does the green- 
tinted white Mrs. M. Sargent, a very fine 
variety indeed. Seasons back we had 
William Turner, Mrs. A. G. Miller, Walter 
Jinks, and others, which all fell away in 
constitution. 

For market the rather loose, inward- 
petalled flower commends itself on account 
of being better than most to pack. When 
cut, the shape is the more effective because 
all there is of the flower asserts itself, and 
usually the petals are notable for substance, 
and thus last well. H. S. 


Chrysanthemums planted out. 

The practice of planting out and lifting to 
flower under glass has little to recommend it 
at the best of times, but this season, except 
where regular watering lias been done, there 
will not be very much to lift, and plants will 
have scarcely paid for their early handling. 
It seems to me that in the ordinary seasons 
success is only partial because the lifting 
must be done at the critical time of the form¬ 
ing of flower buds, and the check usually 
leads to flowers that are ill-shapen or unde¬ 
veloped. By choosing varieties of a dwarf, 
bushy nature of growth one may, perhaps, 
produce fair specimens of blooms on account 
of this type of growth leading to a close¬ 
rooting ball; but still, the only means of 
obtaining first-rate blossoms is to so arrange 
the planted-in-tlie-open stock that it can be 
covered with portable glass structures when 
coming into flower. This plan is in evidence 
in some of the large flower-producing estab¬ 
lishments, yet it is hardly one that can be o( 
general use. At any rate, the present out¬ 
look will cause many a grower to think 
whether this labour-saving method can com¬ 
pare in any way with growing the plants the 
whole season in pots, and when it comes to the 
paying part, one would think all will go in 
favour of the old-fashioned plan another 
year. Just now a little may be done to assist 
lifting with a ball by cutting with a spade a 
few inches from the main stem. I should 
think it advisable, too, to see that each plant 
is uoright, and when placed under cover do 
not iiuddle all in a heap, but give each room 
for further growth. One certainly would not 
attempt to get specimen blooms from lifted 
plants, and in all cases, therefore, it will 
be well to depend on the last flower buds that 
come. These may be thinned to the advan¬ 
tage of those which remain. Each autumn I 
get flowers, or photographs of flowers, 6ent 
me cultivated on the planting-out principle, 
but in the former case there is invariably a 
something wanting. If of fair size and full, 
their ability to last any length of time in a 
put state is not there, and thus a notable 
quality of the Chrysanthemum is missing. 
There are some, perhaps, who are content 
with a crop of indifferent blossoms, who do 
well with the stock of cuttings below; as a 
cultural proposition, however, planting out 
does not appeal. H. S. 

Surrey. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Now is the time when mildew and rust 
may be expected to declare themselves, and 
when they do so no time should elapse before 
they are dealt with. Continue to afford 
stimulants to all of the plants, even to those 
which are grown merely for cutting purposes. 
See that tying and (where necessary) disbud¬ 
ding are regularly attended to. For the early 
shows Scottish growers will find that if the 
plants be housed round about September 26th, 
their blooms will be just about right for the 
middle of November. Plants should be 
inspected daily, so that none suffer from lack 
of moisture—even when (as is at present the 
case 1 ! the rainfall is excessive. W. McG. 
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ROSES. ' 

The history of the Rose. 


The Rose is found in all countries of the 
world and is a native of all, with the exception 
of a portion of South America and the 
tropics. The cultivation of the Rose is as 
old as any branch of horticulture, and 
although it is hard to trace the age of any 
variety or to ascertain the introduction of 


been discredited by modern writers, and facile 
pens have done much to prove the name Rose 
in these two instances to be incorrect. How¬ 
ever, if we turn to the Book of Wisdom II. 
v. 8 we find clear mention of the Rose in 
the words: “ Let ns crown ourselves with 
rosebuds before they be withered,” and a 


The Rose (mankind will all agree), 

The Rose the Queen of Flowers should be.” 

“ For the Rose, ho, the Rose ! is thg grace 
of the earth! ” Sappho could not have been 
the first, and she certainly has not been the 
last, to sing of the Rose. Omar Khayyam 
from the East sings: 

“ But fairest of them all, the Rosebud sweet, 
With modest blush her skirt doth closely 
lace.” 

Omar, with scent of attar of roses in his 



the Queen of Flowers into any portion of the 
globe, yet ancient history gives abundant 
proof of the esteem in which it was held, 
and records of the past prove conclusively the 
great attention paid to its development. 
Biblical reference is somewhat uncertain, and 
earlier testimony is of a very meagre 
character. Homer’s allusions to the Rose in 
his “ Iliad ” and the “ Odyssey ” are without 
doubt the earliest records, but far older must 
be the attentions paid to this floral queen. 
The Bible tells us of the Rose of Jericho and 
the Rose of Sharon, but these flowers have 


Ross Dresden China. 

\ 

portion of the preceding verse, “ Let no flower 
of the Spring pass by us,” shows that the 
writer points to a well-known flower and a 
custom prevalent in his day, as also at a later 
period. The fact that the wild Rose is found 
so widely distributed, and that in variety, is, 
I think, conclusive proof of its popularity. 
Sappho, the Greek poetess, writing about 
600 b.c., selects the Rose as the Queen of 
Flowers in the following lines: — 

“ Would you appoint some flower to reign 
In matchless beauty on the plain, 


nostrils, had to pay tribute, as also our now 
immortal Shakespeare, in the words, “ as 
sweet as damask Roses,” and “ with sweet 
musk Roses and with Eglantine.” Nero is 
accredited by an American writer with having 
spent as much as 8100,000 on Roses at one 
feast, a severe tax on the Rose gardens of 
his day ! But it is a testimony to the popu¬ 
larity of the Queen of Flowers. Indeed, not 
only was the Rose used as a means of decora¬ 
tion, but the floors of banqueting halls were 
strewn with petalfj :ii - t | p ,- n 
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The question might arise as to whether or 
no the majority of Roses used in ancient days 
were those culled from the hedgerow and the 
field, but I think without doubt they were 
cultivated varieties. Horace, who writes at 
length on horticulture, gives us interesting 
mention of the growing of Roses in beds, and 
I would take it that dwarf varieties were not 
unknown. Pliny advises the deep digging of 
the soil for their better cultivation, and leads 
us to surmise the careful study of varieties 
in a Rose garden set apart for their welfare. 

The raising of varieties from seed or sports 
must have been well known and studied with 
deep interest from the earliest ages of horti¬ 
culture and the fact that so little is known 
of this wonderful flower other than the parent 
stocks that still thrive in climes most suited 
to its requirements is not to be wondered at. 
Amongst the creations of to-day there exist 
but few varieties of the Roses of three 
hundred years ago. The fittest survive, and 
growers only perpetuate those varieties worth 
having or which have endeared themselves to 
popular fancy. The grafted or budded Rose 
without care soon gives place to the sturdy 
growth of the parent stock, and if not per¬ 
petuated would soon be lost. 

If we studied the Rose catalogues of a 
hundred years ago we should be surprised to 
find how few varieties live to-day. In 1596 
the Provence or Cabbage Rose and the 
common Moss Rose were found in well-stocked 
gardens, and the Austrian Yellow and 
Austrian Copper flourished at the same time ; 
these live to-day, but there is no doubt that 
many other varieties existed and were prized 
until replaced by more attractive introduc¬ 
tions raised in our own country or introduced 
from the Continent. In 1815 the French 
growers began to go ahead, and in 1829 we 
find Mons. Desportes issuing a catalogue of 
2,000 named varieties, few of which, however, 
survive to-day. This gives us an ample 
illustration of how’ easy a thing it is to create 
and lose all trace of a flower. In ancient 
days writers were few, and floriculture, 
although followed for profit and pleasure, 
found few scribes to hand down to posterity 
descriptions that to-day would be so dearly 
prized. 

We expect too much when we look to find 
a-list of the Roses grown in the hanging 
gardens of ancient Babylon or a tradesman’s 
catalogue of the days of Nero! To find the 
parent stock growing in any clime is sufficient 
evidence to me of Rose gardens of the past, 
and the evidence of the introduction of 
thousands of varieties which have come and 
gone in the last 300 years proves how easy it 
is, given the parent flower, to produce a 
novelty. A good Rose is another matter, for 
but a small percentage of all the new seedlings 
grown are thought fit for commerce, and 
much depends upon whether a new variety 
is an improvement upon an older one of a 
similar character. T. G. W. H. 


The Rose garden. 

There's a breath from the South in the 
morning, 

A dew on each fresh-opened flower; 
There's a mist which still present gives 
warning 

That the sun will shine forth in his power. 
There’s a scent of sweet hay from the meadow, 
Young birds are at feed on the lawn, 

And each soft shaft of light and each shadow 
Says Summer is out with the morn. 

A fine perfume the air is pervading, 

An incense floats up from a shrine, 

And I follow that odour invading 
A garden of Roses called mine. 

T. G. W. H. 

Digitized by Google 


Among the Rosesi 

31 any of our best autumn flowers were never 
more beautiful than now. The tropical 
summer is responsible for this, but the end 
has been achieved in different ways. Foliage 
naturally given to colour variation the sun¬ 
shine has dec;iciied. Scarlet Oaks, Beeches, 
Azaleas, and ornamental Vines being typical 
examples of a great variety which is delight¬ 
ful. The plants for several weeks made very 
little progress, and at one time it looked as 
if an autumn display would be impossible. 
With the ending of the drought early in 
August a second spring set in, and with very 
few exceptions late-flowering plants responded 
in a remarkable manner, and though their 
flowers are a little later, they are in several 
cases, I think, finer than they would have 
been in an ordinary season. At any rate, it 
is so with Roses. The rain just came in time. 
After the first glut of blooms in July there 
was a period of slackness ; but the weather w as 
in all quite favourable to the secondary 
growth, most of which is made in August, 
and the second display is, with some of the 
more recent varieties, even better than the 
first. Hot weather is not favourable to good, 
long-lasting Roses. They are quickly over, 
but under the influence of cooler nights and 
less tropical days they show much better. 
One might mention quite a number of 
varieties as being more autumn than summer 
ones, and here are a few I have just been 
looking at, conspicuous amongst many for the 
strong young shoots which they always throw- 
up from the base after they have rested a 
little from their early exertions:—Vladame 
Abel Chatenay is my favourite autumn Rose. 
It matters little what the weather is, it never 
fails. I was first struck with it ten years 
ago through seeing it sold in the streets of 
one of our large northern towns the last week 
in September. There must have been 
hundreds of blooms. It is from such instances 
as these that one may gather invaluable in¬ 
formation for planting for a show at a 
particular season. Golden Emblem and Tim 
Page are my favourite yellows. The latter 
as a bedding Rose promises to be one of the 
best. General MacArthur still ranks fore¬ 
most amongst scarlets. 31rs. Aaron Ward 
and 3Irs. Bedford, in apricot-orange, are very 
good, while for a pink to compare with the 
well-known Caroline Testout I am impressed 
with the qualities of 3Irs. Curnock, Sawday. 
Autumn Tints is a valuable garden Rose, its 
colouring being aptly described in its name. 

Climbers for autumn are rather limited. 
William Allen Richardson is still without a 
serious rival in its colour; Ards Rover and 
Ophelia are worthy a place, although we 
sadly need more Wichuraianas, like Gerbe 
Rose, for autumn. The present is a most 
suitable time, where the work has not already 
been done, to put these Ramblers in order for 
the winter. If we prune by rule of thumb 
we shall sacrifice everything for the benefit of 
the current year’s growth, but this is hardly 
wise in all cases. Soil and district make a 
lot of difference in the behaviour of Ramblers. 
In some parts all that is required is a strong 
pair of gloves and a good knife to cut out 
all the old flowering wood to the base; in 
others it is the extension growths from these 
that are necessary to retain in order to 
furnish in a reasonable time their supports. 
Where this happens to be a pillar it is often 
more desirable than when it is a pergola or 
an arch. In any case it is most necessary to 
prune or thin out early in order that the 
young shoots through full exposure to light 
and air may ripen thoroughly before the 
winter. Ramblers are easily propagated by 
means of cuttings, and while pruning is being 
carried out is the best time to select cuttings. 
The best typo is the flowering shoots of this 
year—those about the thickness of a lead 
pencil and a little longer, if cut away with a 
heel, being preferable to thicker ones. A 


rather stiff, sandy loam free from manure 
should be selected to root them in. When 
inserting the cuttings it is most important 
that their base be resting upon a rather firm 
bottom. To be sure of this it will be found 
best to take out the soil in a slanting direc¬ 
tion for about 5 inches deep ; the cuttings can 
then be placed in their right positions, and 
all that remains is to fill in the soil firmly 
about them. Needless to add, all the buds 
should remain intact, for it is these which 
will eventually make the plants. 

The planting season is close at hand, and 
it is time well spent preparing the ground in 
advance. This can hardly be done too well, 
as the bottom soil in most cases needs quite 
as much, perhaps even more, attention than 
tire top, since the latter we may be able to 
enrich later. The nature of the soil must 
govern the operation mainly, ns the poorer 
the subsoil the more working it should have. 
It should be moved at least 2Jr feet deep. If 
clayey, and consequently very retentive of 
moisture, an effort should be made to lighten 
it a little with stable manure, burnt garden 
refuse, and sand. If inclined to be light, 
road scrapings from countryside lanes and 
heavy yard manure will be of the greatest 
benefit. Roses will not do,, well in a poor, 
shallow soil, but there is, perhaps, nowhere 
in these islands where they cannot be made a 
fair success if the ground is deeply dug and 
manured according to its nature. Lastly, 
early planting is the best. It is never wise 
to defer until spring what, according to the 
rules of Nature, should take place in autumn. 

J. 


Rose Dresden China. 

It is but seldom we get anything new in 
the China Roses, and this variety shown 
by Jfessrs. Paul and Son, of Cheshunt, on 
September 6th, and given an Award of 3Ierit 
by the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, is welcome. It is a very 
distinct China Rose, large and very free- 
flowering. The individual flowers borne in 
large flatfish trusses are of a rich red shade 
paling to a delicate blush-pink in the centre. 
(See illustration on p. 605.) 


Rose Hiawatha. 

Possibly the greatest advantage Hiawatha 
has over almost any other Rose is that its 
flowers remain in good condition for a long 
time. I know of no other variety that is such 
a long liver, and it is not unusual in an 
ordinary season for individual sprays of its 
single crimson flowers to last in a good slate 
for three or four weeks. In planting climb¬ 
ing Roses this is a point worthy of note, as 
some of the varieties, beautiful though they 
are, have not the staying power of Hiawatha. 

Leahdrst. 


Rose Dorothy Perkins in bloom. 

Of course, one must not be surprised this 
year to see some kinds of plants flowering 
exceptionally well somewhat out of season; 
and although a second crop of Roses is 
generally looked for, such a display of 
blossom as I recently saw on a Dorothy 
Perkins Rose surprised me. The plant 
covered a considerable trellis space in the 
open quarters of a garden and was a mass 
of lovely flowers rich in colour. Plants grow¬ 
ing near and trained to walls were very 
shabby, the position being too hot for them. 
I have often thought that Climbing or 
Rambler Roses should be more, generally 
grown in open parts of th$ garden—of course, 
trained to proper supports. I never could 
succeed with the old Crimson Rambler on 
walls. G. G. B. 
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Rose Los Angeles. 

This may be described as of the same shade 
of colour as the Lvon Rose, with a better 
habit of growth. The colour of the flowers 
may be given as pink and coral, shaded gold. 
It has a stouter stalk than Lyon, the petals 
also stouter. Although the flowers are not 
quite full enough to satisfy the exhibitor, it 
will be welcomed in the garden. It also lasts 
well when cut. 


Roses in 1921. 

The season of 1921 has been a trying one 
for Rose-growers, for with the advent of the 
June flowers came a perfect avalanche of 
Aphis, which swarmed upon the bushes and 
flowers, often two or three deep, destroying 
their vitality and effectiveness. Their 
destruction did not prove an easy matter, for 
although frequently sprayed with approved' 
washes, these checked them but temporarily. 
In addition to this noxious pest we have had 
a period of drought to contend with, such con¬ 
ditions being all against good Rose-growing; 
it will, therefore, be interesting to note those 
Roses which have stood the test of such a hot 
and unusual summer. Here (Sussex) the 
following have never failed to be effective, 
their beauty at times being extraordinary and 
consistent: — 

Marie Van Houtte has never been other 
than effective throughout the summer, and is 
full of its lovely full, lemon-yellow flowers, 
the petals of which are edged with bright 
rose. This is a grand bedding Rose, and a 
very desirable one for clothing low walls. 

Joseph Hill is a magnificent Rose, and 
has flowered consistently. The habit is 
vigorous, and the beautiful, long buds of 
perfect form and of a salmon-pink shade 
open out into large full flowers of yellow and 
coppery pink. A more beautiful Rose could 
not lie desired. - 

Mme. Leon Pain has never failed us, 
quantities of lovely, large, full pink flowers, 
with orange-yellow centre, being constantly 
in evidence. The constitution of this Rose is 
all that could be desired ; the rich foliage and 
mass of flowers always upon the plants render 
this one of our most valuable bedding Roses. 
It succeeds equally whether worked on the 
Briar or upon its own roots. 

Mrs. A. R. Waddell produces rosy-scarlet 
buds, which assume a pleasing reddish salmon 
shade as the semi-double flowers with frilled 
petals expand. The vigorous young growths 
are deep bronze, and add to the effectiveness 
of this charming decorative Rose. It is a 
first-class Rose for growing upon its own roots 
and strikes freely from cuttings. 

Mrs. Wemys Quin has been a great success. 
The plants are vigorous and clean, and have 
bloomed profusely all tlie season. The colour 
is intense lemon-chrome, tipped with crimson. 
The flowers are very striking in colour, and 
with long and beautiful pointed buds; this 
Rose as one of our leading bedders is assured. 

Lady Hillingdon is one of the most grace¬ 
ful of garden Roses, orange-yellow in colour, 
with long and beautiful pointed buds. This 
favourite flower should not be omitted from 
any collection, however small, as it is always 
in bloom. 

Phartsaer is a glorious Rose which keeps 
up a succession of lovely flowers. Even as I 
write (September 21st) bushes of this variety 
are smothered with most handsome blooms. 
The buds are each 3 inches long, and these 
open well, the fully open flowers of a charm¬ 
ing salmon-rose being delightful. This is a 
most valuable Rose of high decorative quality, 
and quite the finest in the garden at the 
present time. 

Red Letter Day, always in bloom, but 
slender in growth, the semi-double flowers are 
striking in colour, the rich, velvety, scarlet 
crimson tone, which is the asset of this bril- 
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liant Rose, is retained to the end. For small 
beds this is a precious Rose. 

Mme. Melanie Soupert. —In June and 
July this Rose is second to none; its beauti¬ 
ful long buds and open salmon-yellow touched 
with carmine flowers are then delightful, but 
for a long time we have had no flowers at all, 
and as we value only those Roses which bloom 
throughout the summer I am disappointed 


607 

appear to have been overlooked in the rush 
for new and untried kinds, so that at present 
it is difficult to get. It does well on its own 
roots. 

Grand Duke Adolphe de Luxembourg has 
done remark ably .well this season. Vigorous 
in growth and very profuse, the flowers borne 
usually in open clusters are rosy-red, reverse 
of petals brilliant lake, and have a tendency 


Rose Los Angeles. 


with it. The same applies to its climbing 
form. 

Prince de Buloarie is a garden Rose of 
the fihest type, blooming profusely all through 
the summer and autumn and providing quan¬ 
tities of cut- flowers. Its vigorous growth, 
rich foliage, and lovely silvery flesh, shaded 
with salmon-coloured flowers, are borne on 
stiff stems, rendering them most suitable for 
indoor decoration. It is a Rose worthy of a 
place in every garden. 

Souv. du President Carnot is a tall, loose- 
Rose which we hear little of, but I know no 
better of its colour, which is pure sulphur- 
yellow. It is a Rose of special charm, and 
attracts the attention of everyone. Vigorous 
in growth with rich foliage and beautiful 
buds, it is altogether a choice and distinct 
Rose. 

Souv. du President Carnot is a tail, loose¬ 
growing Rose with rosy-flesh flowers, shading 
to white at the edges. It is one of Pernet 
Ducher’s raising and a real good free-flowering 
kind, beautiful alike in bud and when fully 
open. It is one of the good things which 


to droop. This, however, in no way detracts 
from its distinct beauty and effectiveness as 
a bedding Rose. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward will always find a place 
in gardens for its numerous pretty yellow 
buds shaded with salmon-rose, and cup¬ 
shaped flowers. It is a good but not vigorous 
grower, makes a nice bushy plant, and is 
rarely without plenty of flowers. 

Marquis de Sinety is a bold and handsome 
ochre-carmine, shaded rosy-scarlet, flower, 
very striking and distinct; the flowers appear 
mostly in clusters, are of full-cupped form, 
and very large, the beautiful bronzy foliage 
lending an additional attraction to this fine 
Rose. 

Theresa is a semi-double flower of deep 
orange apricot, changing to flushed pink. It 
is a dwarf but stout grower and flowers freely 
all the summer, the plants developing 
abundant, healthy foliage. This Rose has 
beconip quite a favourite here, on account 
of its freedom of bloom. 

Gen. MacArthuk is a gem for bedding, 
being deliciously fragrant and exceedingly 
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free-flowering, unusually so in autumn. The 
colour is deep rosy-crimson. It is a Rose of 
free growth, and one which can be thoroughly 
recommended as a really fine garden Rose. 

Hugh Dickson. —This Rose requires 
plenty of space, when, if generously treated, 
it will make very large plants and flower 
abundantly. The deliciously fragrant flowers 
open freely in all weathers and are of great 
size. The colour—brilliant crimson, shaded 
scarlet—is most desirable, and the luxuriant 
foliage of this Rose is an addition to its 
charm. A number of new growths sent up 
from the base of this Rose, and each crowned 
with flowers, were found to be 8 feet long on 
September 21st. 

Anna Olivier, raised by Fernet Ducher in 
1872, has surpassed itself this year, both in 
growth and flower. The lovely and variable 
buds, but generally rosy-flesh and buff, have 
been all the most enthusiastic Rose-lover could 
desire. These bushes have never ceased to 
flower, and their elegant buds, always the 
subject of special admiration, have never met 
with greater favour. 

A. R. Goodwin has done well, but its strik¬ 
ing colour, coppery-red, shading to salmon- 
pink as the flowers expand, is its greatest 
asset. The flowers are thin and not to be 
compared with those of our best varieties. 

Mme. Edouard Herriot is a distinct and 
telling Rose of medium constitution. The 
buds are coral-red, shaded with yellow, chang¬ 
ing as the flowers expand to prawn-red. A 
good group of this dazzling Rose is con¬ 
spicuous, especially in early autumn, when 
the flowers are very freely borne and their 
unique colour stands out in all its intensity. 
The flowers have a tendency to droop. 

Mme. Ravary is, perhaps, better to-day 
than it has been during the whole summer, 
great numbers of fully open flowers with their 
frill-like petals presenting quite a June ap¬ 
pearance. A stocky grower with luxuriant 
foliage, this is a valuable and reliable bedding 
Rose. 

Others which have given satisfaction, and 
of more than passing notice, include such 
lovely Roses as the following : — 

La Tosca, tall and loose in growth, with 
large and full silvery-pink flowers. 

G. Nabonnand, a lovely, delicate flesh-pink 
tinted yellow flower, borne in the wildest pro¬ 
fusion during late summer. 

Andre Leroy, a stiff-growing and very 
handsome creamy-white Rose, beautiful either 
in bud or when fully open. 

Mme. Abel Chatenay, a well-known, 
fragrant, salmon-pink Rose, and still one of 
the very best for all purposes, tieing of good 
vigour and continuous flowering. 

Queen ( Maky, a delightfully fragrant, 
bright canary-yellow colour, shaded lemon- 
chrome. This lovely Rose appears to reach 
its finest condition in late summer. Among 
the 

Single Roses, Irish Elegance and Irish 
Fireflame have been our most continuous and 
effective kinds. Of the 

Chinas, Mme. Eugene Resal and Comtesse 
du Cayla hold high rank, and Fellenberg, a 
rosy-crimson kind, has been found valuable 
for generous grouping where plenty of space 
can be given, as it is a very strong grower. 
Among the 

Climbing Roses which have kept up a con¬ 
tinuity of bloom, Reve d'Or and Bouquet 
■d’Or, botli beautiful yellow flowers, come first, 
followed by Mermaid, a lovely yellow single 
flower of large size; Lamarque, white; 
CYamoise Superieure, velvety crimson ; Mine. 
Berard, fawn yellow, shaded rose, very 
fragrant; Mme. Hector Leuilliot, golden- 
yellow’ and carmine; Zephirin Drouhin, 
carmine-pink; Mme. Isaac Ferriere, vivid 
carmine, a deliciously fragrant Rose; Lady 
Waterlow’, salmon-pink, golden centre*} and 
Billiard et Barre, golden yellow’, beautiful in 
Bud. E. Markham. 


The new Roses at the Autumn 
Rose Show, September 22nd, 1921. 

September 22nd, 1921, will long remain a 
memorable day in the history of the National 
Rose Society, for their Autumn Rose Show, 
held at the R.H.S. Hall, was a record not 
only for exhibits but also attendance. 
Seldom have we seen such a representative 
exhibition, and the cleanness and freshness of 
every stand were indeed remarkable. The 
general arrangements were excellent, and left 
little to be desired. Yellow w’as the ruling 
colour, and nearly every exhibit displayed 
either a specimen Rose or vase of Roses of 
some shade of yellow or gold. Trade and 
amateurs alike were there in force, and in no 
case did we find a bad exhibit. The principal 
features of the show’ were the new seedlings, 
the baskets of Roses, and the table decora¬ 
tions. 

For new Roses there was nothing to touch 
the grand exhibits of Samuel McGredy and 
Son, of the Royal Rose Nurseries, Portadown, 
Ireland. This well-known firm gained one 
Gold Medal and four Certificates of Merit, 
and they exhibited no less than thirteen new’ 
varieties. We will give them in what we 
consider to be their order of merit. Mrs. 
Florence L. Izzard H.T., which won a Certi¬ 
ficate of Merit, was, we think, worth a Gold 
Medal. This, we think, w r as Mr. McGredy’s 
best, and for colour and shape, foliage and 
habit, no other exhibit came near it. It is 
a real golden yellow, grand in the bud, 
possessing a sw’eet Tea scent, very full, with 
petals of a thick texture ; the foliage is very 
glossy. It is an exhibition Rose of free habit 
and free from mildew. 

Mabel Morse, which won the Gold Medal, 
is a champion Rose, and for size and scent 
few yellow Roses are its equal. It is large, 
full, and deep-petailed, of a rich Marechal 
Niel colour, and very highly Tea scented. 
The foliage is bright and the habit of growth 
free: a good exhibition Rose and a great 
addition to our yeLlow varieties. The next 
Rose that took our especial fancy and which 
won a Certificate of Merit was Lady Sack- 
ville H.T. This Rose, W’hicli reminded one 
very much of Prince Camille de Rohan, is of 
a very dark velvety red, at times almost black. 
It is of medium size, and is sweetly scented. 
This is quite an acquisition to the Rose 
garden. Dark Roses are rare, and it is a long 
time since we have seen such a pleasing 
introduction. Mrs. H. L. Wettern H.T., a 
large, full-petalled rose of good shape, won a 
Certificate of Merit, and it w ? as certainly 
worth it. It is in colour not unlike Mamie, 
a rosy-carmine, and although possessing a 
magenta tinge, yet it is very pleasing. We 
liked White Ensign H.T., which was well 
shown. This is a fine white Rose that shades 
to a lemon colour to the centre and is sweetly 
scented. We think this Rose capable of im¬ 
provement, and predict that many a good 
bloom will find a place in the exhibition 
boxes. This is a better all-round Rose than 
Dewdrop, which was awarded a Certificate 
of Merit. We thought Dewdrop rather thin 
•and ragged, and there was too much magenta 
in the colour. The habit, however, was good, 
and the Rose, we think, will improve on 
cultivation. Sweet Nancy H.T., a large- 
petalled rose, not very full, did not attract us ; 
neither did Diadem H.T. Although we liked 
Admiration H.T., yet the colour, much like a 
washed-out Juliet, is against its becoming 
very popular. 

Davis Smith H.T., a fine deep red, is a 
good all-round Rose for exhibition, garden, 
and bedding. It is sweetly scented. Capt. 
Ronald Clark n.T. is a magnificent Rose in 
the bud, but it soon loses its vivid red as it 
opens, and as the blooms get older they get a 
whitish tinge, which is a pity, although the 
flowers are very beautiful. There is a great 
contrast between bud and full-blown flower, 


and only a very clever expert could tell that 
they were oft the same tree. This Rose, how¬ 
ever, possesses a grand scent and is of good 
free habit. Nellie Cook H.T. we did not care 
for. It opens badly, and the fine red velvet 
inside of the petal is spoilt by a very common¬ 
place reverse colour to the petal. Lady Moore 
we thought too ordinary. Mr. McGredy's ex¬ 
hibit was wonderful, the first six Roses named 
being champion introductions; but what we 
noticed most of all was the wonderful scent 
in nearly all his seedlings, and this in the 
H.T.’s has too often been found wanting. 
We were shown a superb new Rose to be 
called Lord Lam bourne, also raised by Mr. 
McGredy. This Rose will not be sent out for 
another two years, but when it is it will 
create a sensation. It is best described as a 
giant Sunstar, but with less of Sunstar’s 
wonderful glow. Mr. Wm. Ferguson ex¬ 
hibited a magnificent stand of his new Rose 
Souv. de R. B. Ferguson H.T., which well 
earned a Certificate of Merit. We like the 
form of this Rose and its colouring, which is 
very distinct and hard to describe; there is 
a slight btfff tinge which gives the Rose a 
most attractive appearance. It is very free 
and the blooms are of good size and shape. 
Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Ltd., showed their 
new Rose Mrs. Henry Bowles H.T. to advan¬ 
tage, and all were able to judge of its great 
merit. The Rose is very full and sweetly 
scented, and in colour a beautiful deep red. 
This is a splendid exhibition variety and 
should find a place in every box, for the size 
is large and the shape superb. Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson won a Gold Medal for their new Rose 
Earl Haig H.T. This Rose is a very full, 
large, deep crimson, very sweetly scented. 
In some lights the blooms remind one of 
George Dickson, and again in others a lighter 
edition of that wonderful variety. This Rose 
in all probability will sport, for even now 
there is every indication of a marked differ 
ence in the flowers. It is quite distinct, and 
promises to be a great acquisition to the 
exhibitor. 

We liked Messrs. Frank Cant and Co.’s new 
Rose Babs (Hybrid China). It is a good 
bedding variety. Pretty in the bud and 
flower, it reminds one of Wm. Allen Richard¬ 
son, but it is far more dainty and the colour 
is paler. Messrs. Bees, Ltd., staged eight 
new Roses, and Ariel H.T., which already has 
secured an Award of Merit from the N.R.S., 
we liked best. This Rose is sweetly scented 
and possesses the wonderful glow we find in 
Sunstar. Their Macbeth H.T., a good red, 
we liked, but it has hardly any scent. 
Adonis H.T., a very pretty cream, faintly 
scented, full and of free habit, is a good 
•garden and exhibition variety. Portia H.T. 
won a Certificate of Merit, and well deserved 
it. It is of a wonderful colour, possessing a 
soft glow and very pretty in the bud. It has 
a decided Tea scent. We like Messrs. Bees' 
new Poyantha Dorothy Howart.h; the large, 
compact, pale pink biooms are very pretty, 
and it is of good foliage. Their Venus H.T., 
we think, will improve greatly with cultiva¬ 
tion, also their Rose Sybil H.T., a promising 
exhibition and garden variety. Their Puck 
H.T. is a real good bedding variety, and its 
George C. Waud colour will make it a 
favourite with all. 

New Roses were everywhere, and it is not 
to be wondered at, seeing that the great 
majority of new introductions are H.T.’s 
which flower late into the autumn. The old 
Rose-grower as a rule sadly shakes his head 
at the loss of so many old friends, and he 
eyes with doubt new blooms that, although 
they have much to commend themselves to 
him, cannot hope to compete against old 
associations. 

We saw a splendid vase of that good old 
Rose Hugo Roller in Messrs. Frank Cant’s 
exhibit and a vase of Auguste Comte in Mr. 
George Prince’s group, Mme. Jean Duprey in 
another; doubtless Homere was present. Old 
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friends come to the front occasionally, but 
when they do let us all be honest and quietly 
compare them with the latest creation, and 
then we shall realise how much we owe the 
trade of this country and also the great 
difference between old associations and the 
advancements and modern achievements in 
Rose culture. 

T. Geoffrey W. Henslow, 
M.A., F.R.H.S. 


Rosa Moyesi. 

This Rose, which from its uncommon colour 
—a rich dark red—attracted a good deal of 
attention when given an Award of Merit in 
1908 by the Floral Committee of the Royal 
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it. Two Gold Medals were awarded, one 
going to Messrs. S. McGredy and Son, Porta 
down, for Mabel Morse, H.T., of a pure 
golden tint, and certainly distinct, and the 
other to Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, of New- 
townards, for Earl Haig, H.T., a dusky 
crimson, large full bloom, and sweetly scented. 
Six Certificates of Merit were distributed, 
and of these Messrs. S. McGredy and Son 
secured four, their successes comprising Lady 
Sackville, H.T. (dark crimson-purple), Mrs. 
H. T. Wettern, H.T. (carmine-rose), Dew- 
drop, H.T. (pink), and Florence M. Izzard, 
H.T. (sparkling yellow); the rest going to 
Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Liverpool and Chester, 
for Portia, H.T. (rich orange-salmon), and 
Mr. Wm. Ferguson, Dunfermline, for 
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Los Angeles, and Isabel. Messrs. Frank Cant 
and Co. were also awarded the Cory Cup 
for the best new seedling Climbing Rose of 
the year, this proving to be the graceful 
Wichuraiana Rambler Yvonne, soft shade of 
pink, with deeper pink centre and yellow 
base. 

In the classes for baskets of exit Roses, 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons and Mr. Geo. 
Prince carried off first prizes, other successful 
competitors being Messrs. Hugh Dickson, 
Ltd., Belfast; Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Mr. 
John Mattock, New Headington, Oxford; and 
Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford. The best 
baskets of fairy or dwarf Polyantha Roses 
were from Mr. Henry Drew, of Longworth, 
the varieties Yvonne Rabier, Orleans Rose, 



Fruiting branches of Rosa Moyesi. 


Horticultural Society, has proved a vigorous 
grower. It develops into a fine bush and 
bears large bottle-shaped red fruits well shown 
in the illustration we give to-day. The 
distinct tone of colour of the flowers should 
render it of considerable value to the 
hybridist. It was first found by Mr. E. 
Pratt on the Thibetan frontier at an eleva¬ 
tion of 10,000 feet, and was introduced to 
cultivation by E. H. Wilson. 


Rose Show. 

Rarely, we should imagine, have autumn 
Roses been seen to better advantage than was 
the case at the National Rose Society’s 
autumn show in the Horticultural nail, 
Westminster, on Thursday. The freshness of 
the exhibits throughout the day was a notice¬ 
able feature of the show, which was also 
strong in point of entries; and with hardly 
a bad exhibit anywhere the judges must have 
had an unenviable task in deciding the order 
of priority in many classes. In the section 
for new seedling Roses there were round about 
twenty competitors for honours. Several 
might be termed striking novelties; others 
were below the standard of those exhibited 
in the past, and in one or two cases it would 
be hard to detect the difference between the 
new and certain old varieties, so slight was 
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Souvenir de R. B. Ferguson, H.T. (well-built 
flower, of pale gold and deep rose). 

The nurserymen showed up very strong in 
the section devoted to them, the quality of 
the blooms being most marked in all the 
classes. Class 10, representative group of cut 
Roses, filled almost one side of the hall. 
Messrs. Geo. Jackman and Son, Woking, 
staged a magnificent collection, including 
Hadley, Dorothy, Page Roberts, Melody, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Ophelia, General McArthur, 
and other fine decorative varieties, and were 
awarded the first prize; Messrs. Bees, Ltd., 
coming next with a meritorious lot, which in¬ 
cluded the new tawny-gold seedling Inde¬ 
pendence Day. Equally striking for tire ex¬ 
cellence of blooms was Class 11, representative 
group, but covering less space than Class 10. 
Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Ltd., Waltham Cross, 
secured the verdict here, with an exceptionally 
fine display of named varieties, among them 
being the salmon flesh-coloured Ophelia, 
Duchess of Wellington, Hoosier Beauty, Ellen 
Poulsen, and Bessie Chaplin. Second place 
was secured by Mr. T. P. Edwards, of South- 
gate, and Mr. F. Bradley, Peterborough, was 
third. Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Col¬ 
chester, in the class for thirty-six distinct 
varieties (three of each) were placed first, 
showing such beautiful Roses as Red Letter 
Day, Lady Hillingdon, Golden Ophelia, Mrs. 
E. Powell, Modesty, Old Gold, Lady Pirrie, 


and Ellen Poulsen making an attractive 
display; Mr. Elisha J. Hicks and Messrs. 
Chaplin Bros, were second and third respec¬ 
tively. Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons led in 
the class for twenty-four small blooms, 
distinct varieties, second prize going to 
Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Ltd., and third to 
Messrs. Frank Cant and Co. The first prize 
for eighteen single blooms, distinct varieties, 
was won by Mr. Wm. Ferguson; and Mr. 
G<5o. Prince, who was here placed second, 
carried off the premier prize for twelve Tea 
Roses, single blooms, with Mr. Hy. Drew 
second. Further successes fell to Mr. Prince 
in the classes for twelve distinct varieties, 
not less than three of each (Messrs. Chaplin 
being second), and eighteen distinct varieties 
(with Mr. Hy. Drew second). In the class 
for twenty-four distinct varieties, three to 
seven stems of each, Mr. John Mattock staged 
a representative collection which gained first 
place, with Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Ltd., 
second, and Messrs. Frank Cant and Co. 
third. The winning bowl of cut Roses, com¬ 
prising Richmond, still a favourite among 
brilliant scarlets, was shown by Mr. Elisha J. 
Hicks, who won from Mr. John Mattock with 
Los Angeles, while Mrs. A. R. Bide, of Farn- 
ham, the third prize-winner, chose Golden 
Emblem and Madame Edouard Herriot for 
her exhibit. Ophelia excelled for table 
decoration. W. P. 
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The Flower Garden. 

The Spring Carden —continued. 

If the ideas on spring gardening, as offered 
in this column, arts to be of any practical 
use this season, it is about time they were 
crystallised. In the illustrations this week 
I have confined myself to very simple and 
straightforward schemes, in which the designs 
are not involved or beyond the ability of the 
merest tyro to follow. 



“ Simplicity ” is at the very core of true 
art; it is the essence of all that is best in 
gardening. The full beauty of a flower bed, 
as of a picture, should be seen at a glance. 

In Fig. 1 we have to deal with a circular 
lied, and this stands out clearly upon the 
lawn. The size of the lawn is immaterial. 
Neither does the size of the bed matter one 
jot; but the bed here figured is meant to 
represent one about 4 feet in diameter. 
Around its outer edge is a continuous border 
of the red Silene compacts, which, planted 
in the autumn at 4 inches apart, will fill 
up and touch each other before the time for 
blooming in the spring. At from 4 inches to 
6 inches inside these (according to the size 
of the plants) comes a row of blue Forget- 
Me-Not, Sutton’s Royal Blue by preference, 
and these are planted out in line with the 
Silene, but between them as figured. The 
chief feature of this bed would be the Kaiser 
Kroon Tulips, which would be planted all over 
it inside this double line of plants, at not 
more than 6 inches apart, and the bed 
carpeted with double White Arabis. This 
would present in spring a picture of gold 
and crimson, rose-pink, blue and white, a 
varied and pleasing contrast in colours that 
could not be considered gaudy or overdone. 
As an alternative, a double row of Silene 
might be used and the Forget-Me-Not and 
Arabis planted in mixture, plant for plant, 
over the rest of the bed to flower beneath the 
Tulips, an alternative intended to accentuate 
the red. 

Fig. 2 is equally plain, simple, and 
effective. It is that of an oblong bed, which 
would not be so likely to be out on the lawn 
as at its border and beside a straight path. 
Unless it was to accord with architectural or 


other permanent features I do not think I 
should often choose this shape for a flower 
bed. The bed now in mind is about 8 feet 
long by 3Jj feet, though it might be any 
length, but not more than 4 feet in width. 
Its main feature is a mass of blue Hyacinths, 
or, if preferred, blue and red alternating, 
lanted at 6 inches from bulb to bulb and 

inches from row to row. Around the edge 
of the bed a fairly thick border of striped 
Crocuses is arranged, these coming rather 
later than the yellows and more likely to be 
good when the remainder of the bed is begin¬ 
ning to bloom. Inside these Crocuses the 
whole bed is carpeted with the white 
Saponaria calabrica. Thus the effect is en¬ 
tirely that of blue and white, with or without 
the red. Or here is an alternative in the 
same colours:—White Hyacinths, an edging 
of red Saponaria, and a mass of Ionopsidium 
acaule to cover the centre. This latter is a 
tiny blue flower, the plant growing only 
2J> inches, to obtain which the seed must be 
sown broadcast over the bed when the bulbs 
are planted. It is inexpensive, and a 3d. 
packet would suffice to sow a bed of the 
dimensions noted above. Should the red be 
unacceptable, it could be replaced by the 
white Saponaria. This is quite spartan in 
its simplicity and may not contain sufficiently 
varied colour to suit some, but the bed is 
narrow, and it would prove an overloading 
and therefore incorrect to add more to it. I 
prefer it without the red my6elf, but it would 
be perfectly simple to give a brighter effect 
by using the design as in the diagram, using 
(lie white and the red Saponaria mixed as 
the bedding plants. 

The ribbon arrangement in a serpentine 
bed (Fig. 3) can be of any desirable length, 
but should not exceed 3 feet in width, other¬ 
wise the serpentine effect may be lost. The 
combination I here suggest is not only 
effective, but is inexpensive. It would be 
difficult to select a cheaper trio of plants 
than those I propose here for this ribbon 
arrangement—the Wallflower, the Polyan¬ 
thus, and the Myosotis; and it would be 
more difficult to select a set around which 
many old associations cluster, or which could 
be brighter or sweeter. On the two fronts 
(for there is no back) we have a good dwarf 
Forget-Me-Not; next to which is an equally 
dense ribbon of yellow Polyanthus of the 
Miss Jekyll strain, the centre being filled 
with “ Vulcan ” or “ blood red ” Wallflowers 
of a compact habit of growth. There are 


several alternatives to this, as a glance back 
at previous notes in this column will show, 
and if bulbs were introduced, the choice would 
Ire considerably extended. But having tried 


several, I come back to the combination here 
set out and find in it more satisfaction than 
in most. A serpentine bed devoted entirely 
to Wallflowers is very successful, and one 
of the best of the alternatives, a row of 
Golden Monarch in the front, then a row of 
Vulcan, with Primrose Dame in the centre, 
then back to Vulcan and Monarch; or Fire 
King, Golden Monarch, and Blood-red. 
Where a mass of colour is wanted I strongly 
recommend this arrangement of Wallflowers. 

Fig. 4 is that of a more ambitious design, 
and at the same time it is very popular. It 
lends itself to floral artistry in a marked 
degree, but it may be made just as effective if 
followed out on the simple lines we have 
laid down for ourselves. The plants required 
are but, say, four dozen Hyacinths (accord¬ 
ing to the size of the bed), one dozen Nar¬ 
cissi, and fifty Snowdrops, together with a 
packet of seeds—not a very expensive outfit. 
The cross is in four sectors with dividing 



Key.- 1 . Forget-me-nots. 

2. Yellow Polyanthus. 

3. Dark Wallflowers, 


Fig. 3. 


spaces between, and these radiate from a 
circular centre bed. This latter is filled by 
a good clump of Narcissus Orange Phoenix, 
and I selections in preference to Trumpet 
Daffodils, only because the splash of orange 
amid the gold gives a warmer and brighter 
effect. Then, taking the cross itself, two 
opposite sectors are filled with white and the 
other two with red Hyacinths, the whole being 
sown down with Ionopsidium acaule. The 
small, circular beds are not meant to lie 
formal, but to be clumps of Snowdrops. To 
be quite explicit, here is the plan:—(A) 
Clump of Orange Phoenix Narciss. (B) 
Single White Hyacinths. (C) Single Red 
Hyacinths. (D) Clumps of Snowdrops. The 
whole of the cross and centre, seeds of Ionop¬ 
sidium acaule. Supposing we made the chief 
feature Tulips instead of Hyacinths, we 
should get a richer though not simpler effect, 
nor do I think it would last as long. But here 
is a scheme which will be found very suitable 
and exceedingly effective :—(A) White Tulips' 
(LTmmacuk'e) bedded with blue Forget-Me- 
Not; (B) Red Tulips (Sir Thomas Moore) 
bedded with white Silene or Arabis; (C) 


Yellow Tulips (Yellow Prince) bedded with 
red Silene; (D) Iris reticulata or Scilla 
sibirica. There are a few other beds upon 
which I wish to treat in my next article, and 
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the all-important border will deserve con¬ 
siderable attention; but what I do want is 
to see the spring flower gardening carried out 
on some sort of system. F. J. F. 

Minor Bulbs. 

The Crocus at once appeals to us. 
It is quite an event when the first 
yellow spike pushes up and opens out a 
golden cup to gather in the February sun¬ 
shine, and when a week or so later the blue 
and the white and the striped Crocuses follow 
suit we consider that Flora’s annual pro¬ 
cession has entered on tli* stage. And what 
about the modest, pure flower of innocence 
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and hope—the Snowdrop ? What a hold this 
most insignificant of flowers has upon us all! 

Then there are those “ heavenly twins,” the 
blue Scilla sibirica and the Glory of the 
Snow (Chionodoxa), the first blue flowers of 
the year ; also rather later the blue and white 
forms of Scilla campanulata, of the Blue¬ 
bell tribe. I shall nave something to say 
about positions and arrangement later. They 
all like a warm, open soil, which must be 
well tilled, and they should be planted an 
inch below the soil. F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

Arrangements for planting. 

Fruit trees vary in vigour with variety and 
stock, but each kind differs in average 
dimensions. Generally there is not much 
difference between the Apple and the Pear, 
whether on the “ free ” stock or on the 
“ dwarfing ” stock. Everyone knows that the 
Apple tree grows to a larger size when grafted 
or budded upon the seedling Apple stock than 
it does when grafted or budded on the Para¬ 
dise stock ; therefore Apple trees grafted or 
budded on the Apple stock must be planted 
at much wider intervals than those which 
have been grafted or budded on the Paradise 
stock. The same remarks apply to the Pear 
on the Pear stock. Standard Pear tree? on 
such stocks sometimes grow to the size of 
average Elm and Beech trees, but Pear trees 
on the Quince stock are easily -kept within 
the dimensions of 10 feet by 10 feet or 12 feet 
by 12 feet when 'grown as pyramids. 
Standard Apple trees may require to be 
planted from 24 feet to more than 40 feet 
apart. But if they have been grafted on 
the true Crab stock, then the average distance 
may be from 24 feet to 30 feet apart. 

The standard Pear tree usually grows in a 
more pyramidal form than the Apple ; there¬ 
fore the smaller distances suggested for the 
Apple on the Crab will be nearly right for 
the standard Pear trees. Bush and pyra- 
midal-shi^red trees of Pears on the Quince 


may well ire planted at 12 feet or 14 feet 
apart, at which distance they will receive 
light all around and be handy for pruning 
and fruit gathering. 

Then there are Plum trees to be considered. 
In the Vale of Evesham this has been one of 
the most important fruit crops during many 
years, and the Plum is popular in every 
household and garden. Generally Plum trees 
make smaller trees than either Apple or 
Pear ; consequently they take up less space 
than those fruits, up to a point. The Plum 
tree is not responsive to restriction of its 
growth. It bears most freely on compara¬ 
tively young growth—growth one, two, and 
three years old—therefore it should be 
allowed to and encouraged to produce an 
annual crop of shoots not too long, say the 
length—or a little longer—and strength of 
an ordinary and tapering penholder, when 
Plums are required by. the bushel rather than 
by the pound. 

Varieties of Plums, like the Apple and the 
Pear, vary' in vigour. Standards of very 
strong growth should be planted at 18 feet or 
20 feet apart; varieties of moderate to strong 
growth at 14 feet to 18 feet; while varieties 
of rather weak growth may be given 10 feet 
to 14 feet for their development laterally. 

Bush Plums—or dwarf Plum trees—require 
almost as much space for their branches as 
standard trees, varying, like the standards, 
according to their vigour. The pyramidal 
form is rather too cramped for the freedom- 
loving Plum, though under special treatment 
it can be grown and fruited under conditions 
of restricted growth, but with more work and 
attention in disbudding, pinching, and prun¬ 
ing, and therefore not a profitable proposition. 

Let us now set out a table of distances for 
planting the common kinds of fruit trees. 
There are, however, so many different circum¬ 
stances, conditions, and places to consider 
that an unvarying table of distances would 
lie absurd, and likely to lead the student so 
far astray as to end in serious consequences 
for him. 

Distances for planting fruit trees. 

Apples, Standards. —Strong varieties on 
the seedling Apple stock, 30 to 40 feet apart; 
moderate growers on the Crab stock, 20 to 
30 feet apart; weak growers on the Crab 
stock, 15 to 20 feet apart; strong varieties, as 
bush trees on Crab stock, 15 to 18 feet apart; 
moderate varieties, as bush trees on Paradise 
stock, 12 to 15 feet apart; weak varieties, as 
bush trees on Fr. Paradise stock, 11 to 14 feet 
apart; moderate varieties, as pyramidal trees 
on Paradise stock, 11 to 14 feet apart. 

Pears, Standards. —Strong varieties on the 
seedling Pear stock, 30 feet; moderate growers 
on the seedling Pear stock, 20 to 24 feet apart; 
strong growers on the Quince stock, 15 to 
20 feet apart; moderate growers on the Quince 
stock, 12 to 16 feet apart; weak growers on 
the Quince stock, 10 to 13 feet apart; if 
grown as pyramidal trees, 10 to 12 feet apart. 

Plums, Standard. —Strong growers on the 
“Mussel” stock, 16 to 20 feet apart; 
moderate .-growers on the “ Mussel ” stock, 
12 to 16 feet apart; moderate growers, as 
bush trees on “ Mussel ” stock, 12 to 15 feet 
apart. 

It would be very easy to adversely criticise 
these suggested distances, but it is better to 
CTr in giving a trifle too much than in giving 
too little, and too little space for fruit trees 
is still a common fault. 

Busn or Small Fruits.— Black Currants, 

6 feet apart; Red and White Currants, 6 feet 
apart; Gooseberries, 5 to 6 feet apart; Rasp¬ 
berries, 4 feet between rows and 2 to 6 feet 
in rows; Strawberries, 3 feet between rows 
and 2 to 6 feet in rows. 

A common danger exists in connection with 
mixed fruit plantations. It is that of allow¬ 
ing the temporary small fruits to remain too 
long among the permanent trees. Three or 
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four distinct evils arise incidentally there¬ 
from : -— 

(1) The Raspberries, Currants, and Goose¬ 
berries deprive the permanent trees of much 
light. (2) They deprive the permanent trees 
of more food than is quite realised by their 
owner. (3) With the Strawberries they 
render the cleaning of the ground both 
difficult and costly. (4) The ground often is 
left in a foul condition at the end, notwith¬ 
standing the trouble and cost. J. U. 

The Vegetable Garden. 

The season will soon be approaching when 
the cold hand of winter will be upon our 
gardens, and those things we now think little 
of, because we can go out into the garden and 
pull or dig them, will become scarce and 
valuable. It is now that we shall be able 
to appreciate the value of a “ bit of glass,” 
both for what it might preserve to us and 
also what it might protect against the spring 
and so give us the benefit of early crops. 
Only a few, perhaps, can afford a greenhouse 
or even find space for it if they could, but 
all who have a garden can find room for a 
frame and plenty of uses for it. Used merely 
as a protection until early in the year, the 
placing of it on a hot-bed, then, would make 
a frame in some respects as useful and as 
valuable as a small hothouse, in which 
Radishes, Rhubarb, Seakale, etc., could be 
forced, and the early raising of Cauliflowers, 
t elery, and other vegetables carried on. 

For the moment I will content myself with 
its autumn uses, and these are by no means 
trivial or few. Supposing you have a three- 
bght frame, as in Fig. 5, a lot of plants 
could be accommodated in it. One light 
might profitably be filled with Cabbage Let- 
luce from seeds sown in August or early 
September, planted in November at about 
6 inches apart. Another light might 
accommodate several hundred early Cauli¬ 
flower plants, and these would bring 
forward your Cauliflower season by a 
couple of months, for they would ‘turn 
ju very early in July instead of in Septem¬ 
ber. Or supposing you wanted neither of 
these ; good Radishes may be had right up 
till the end of the year if sown in succession 
from mid-September till mid-October, or even 
later, and even Mustdrd and Cress w r ill prove 
satisfactory until really cold weather comes. 



In making up the frames, soil should lie 
filled in, on a well-drained bottom, to within 
9 inches or a foot of the glass, otherwise there 
will lie a tendency for any plants grown to 
draw up. But the principal thing in frame 
culture is to know how to ventilate, for fresh 
air daily is positively necessary. A vent must 
be provided from the lee side, whichever that 
might be, either at the back, the front, or 
the side, by putting a wedge under the light 
in the necessary position. Cold draughts 
must be avoided, and it may even be neces¬ 
sary to make the air penetrate through a mat 
or something of that sort. Watering, too, 
must be done grudgingly but wisely, choos¬ 
ing a bright morning—for it must be done 
early enough in the day to dry the foliage 
before closing-time. These things are not 
difficult to remember, and their observance 
will make the growing of winter crops in 
frames comparatively easy. F. J. F. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Parched allotments. 


Practical illustration of the disastrous 
effect of the prolonged drought on vegetable 
crops was strongly in evidence the other day 
when judging a number of allotments in a 
12-acre held and the failure to find a single 
'crop to which one could give the maximum 
points. The field in question lies a bit on 
the slope and dries quickly. There are no 
facilities for watering, and the holders are 
much handicapped in a season like the 
present. I should say that in the case of 
every crop on the ground not more than a 
quarter of an inch of rain had fallen since 
they were either sown or planted. In many 
cases the Carrots were almost scorched up 
and the foliage of Parsnips was assuming a 
yellow tinge, the best of the root crops being 
the round Beet and one or two beds of 
autumn-planted Onions. The only good 
Potatoes' I saw were those that had been 
planted deeply on heavily-manured plots. 
These were Lochar and Kerr’s Pink. Peas 
appeared to have been exceptionally short¬ 
lived, and the growth of Beans, alike Broad, 
Runner, and Dwarf, had in the majority of 
cases been arrested by the attacks of aphis. 
Winter Greens that were puddled in are just 
holding their own, but the foliage of these 
and Brussels Sprouts has a blue tinge, and is 
not likely to put on a healthy hue until after 
a soaking rain—and the ground will, indeed, 
need a soaking. It has been a trying time 
for Cauliflowers. The best I saw were where 
the holder had sown in deeply-drawn, well- 
soaked drills, the plants thinned to the 
required distance and the soil drawn well 
up to the collars as they progressed. Where 
Marrows were planted in specially prepared 
ground they were doing well, but in just 
ordinary soil in the open little growth had 
been made, a remark that also applies to 
Tomatoes. I fear at most village shows this 
year entries will be sadly lacking, both in 
number and quality. 

I found the small fruits mostly over some¬ 
what prematurely. The crops had been 
fairly good, but lacking in size, and the latest 
pickings also in quality. Raspberries have 
puzzled me not a little the last three or four 
seasons, growths made being very short and 
weak in comparison to what one remembers 
in bygone years, and the crop proportionately 
thin. A neighbour planted a number of 
canes last autumn in well-prepared ground. 
They were cut down in the regular way; but 
growth made is very poor, only about 8 inches, 
and weak at that. I hardly think the long 
spell of dry weather can be altogether 
responsible for this. Probably of all small 
fruits the Strawberry has been most affected 
by the drought, the quality of later varieties 
being decidedly poor and the berries small 
and too quickly ripened. The earlier sorts 
had perfected the fruit before the effects of 
the drought were so severely felt. When on 
my way to the allotments (on July 14th) I 
passed a long row of Limes that at this early 
date were more than half-denuded of foliage— 
a striking testimony to the long spell of dry 
weather. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

Autumn-sown Onions. 

When well cared for, autumn-sown Onions 
are a very useful crop, as they commence to 
come in, or at least are large enough for use, 
during the spring if varieties suitable for the 
purpose are selected. They also form the 
main crop for summer use, and are valuable 
far into the autumn when well ripened and 
stored. By the spring months the main crop 
of stored Onions will be over, and if prepara¬ 
tion is not made now, or at least 


as soon as possible, or according to the 
district, Onions will be lacking when they 
are really required fqr daily use. Indeed, 
where the main spring sowing partially fails 
through unforeseen circumstances, such as 
from the depredations of the Onion-maggot, 
mildew, or, indeed, very late ripening, it is 
essential that autumn-raised Onions should 
not be overlooked as a means of keeping up 
the supply. Occasionally one hears of 
failures through frost during the late winter 
or early spring months, but such losses rarely 
occur. I think the failure of autumn-sown 
Onions may fairly be attributed to too-early 
sowing coupled with a loose soil, these being 
just the conditions to favour a stronger .and 
earlier growth than is necessary for their 
successfully combating very prolonged frosts 
when these hapj>en to be of undue severity. 

What is needed for their successful growth 
is a well-drained soil. The soil should also 
be in a fertile and well-pulverised condition. 
It will be noticed that a rather gritty soil 
makes the best seed-bed, and on stiff clay land 
it will be found very advantageous to add 
some other matter to assist in getting the soil 
into this condition. Coarse sand, burned 
refuse, and such-like material are the best, 
and more likely to favour a successful growth. 
Another source of failure with these autumn- 
raised Onions in private gardens is on account 
of the seed-bed not being in a sufficiently 
exposed position. Very often it is in close 
proximity to trees, and as the leaves from 
these fall they blow amongst the Onions and 
smother them up. Autumn-raised Onions 
follow well on land recently cleared of early 
Potatoes or Cauliflowers, and if the soil had 
been well prepared for these crops, as regards 
manuring, very little assistance will be needed 
in this respect. It must not be inferred, 
however, that poor soil will give equally good 
results, and if there should be the least idea 
of the soil wanting in fertility, then ought 
the site to receive a dressing of well-rotted 
manure. In either case, whether the soil 
requires manuring or not, a dressing of sifted 
burned refuse and soot should be applied 
direct to the surface previous to levelling 
down and drawing out the drills. The soil 
must be equally trodden over so as to form a 
firm surface, this being preferable.to rolling. 
The seeds, if sown thinly, will germinate 
evenly, and the seedlings will not require 
thinning in the least until fresh growth starts 
in the spring. Surface-hoeing must take 
place directly the young Onions are visible, 
this keeping down weeds. When kept clean, 
the air circulates freely among them, and a 
slight surface-stirring will impart a healthy 
growth, and such as will withstand frost. 
Different districts have certain times for sow¬ 
ing, and what would be early in one district 
would be quite late enough for another, and 
vice vcrsd. In the northern districts the first 
week in August is none too early, and in the 
south from the middle to the third week. In 
either case this will give time for the seedlings 
to appear well above the soil before the wet 
days of autumn are upon us. A. G. 


Defoliating Tomatoes. 

Many amateur growers have an idea that 
the fruit when exposed by the removal of the 
leaves ripens more quickly and better. This 
is quite an erroneous idea, and the sooner it 
is dispelled the better. I have sometimes 
seen the plants stripped of their foliage, only 
a portion of a leaf-stem or two remaining at 
the extremities. Plants that are growing 
vigorously in a small structure may have some 
slight curtailment of the foliage without any 
material injury. Especially is this necessary 


when the leaves hang about on the soil and 
over the pots and interfere with the daily 
watering of the plants. 

The gain in ripening by the removal of 
the foliage is more imaginary than real. 
Anyone needing conviction on this question 
should pay a visit to one of the large market 
establishments to see how little thought is 
paid to leaf-cutting, and how freelv ripe 
Tomatoes are obtained from day to day. 
Against hot. sunny walls the foiiage is of 
great value for protecting the swelling fruits 
from the sun, which often scalds those ex¬ 
posed. Tomatoes do not require the sun to 
shine directly o» them to impart early 
maturity and colour. The plants themselves 
need all the sunlight possible, but unless over- 
luxuriant in leafage no removal of the leaves 
is advisable. By all means repress side- 
growths which spring from every leaf-axil, 
and the earlier this is attended to the better 
for the plants and crop. When four to six 
trusses, according to the strength of the 
plants, are formed, pinch out the point at 
one leaf beyond the last one. Strong plants 
will carry six if they are early; later out¬ 
door plantings would not bring this number 
to maturity before being overtaken by frost 
and shortening days. Stepped early, the 
fruits swell more quickly and ripen sooner 
than if this attention is neglected. A. G. 


PESTS. 


White fly. 

The following is a note cut from the 
“ Fruit-Grower ” six or seven years 
ago, amt will answer the query of 
*' H. W. P.” Practical proof has been 
obtained by using, and also a variation of 
the advice—viz., the quantity of sulphuric 
acid and water the same quantity recom¬ 
mended, but a reduction of cyanide, and re¬ 
peat the dose three times on alternate 
evenings, place the pots on the floor, and 
put the cyanide into the farthest pot from 
the door, hurry to the next, and get out 
quickly by the open door; everything 
else tried failed; this cleared the lot: 
—“ I have received a most interesting 
letter from a well-known Yorkshire firm 
of growers giving their experiences with 
cyaniding for white fly among Tomatoes. 
Having tried fumigating with nicotine, and 
being convinced of its only partial success, 
the\ r resolved to experiment with cyaniding. 
The results from this process were in. every 
respect satisfactory. The firm goes on to say 
‘ it is absolutely the best, thing we have ever 
used for the job, not only actually killing 
all the adult flies, but destroying the brood, 
w’hich is always on the underside of the 
leaf, and which no fumigating will kill.’ The 
method they have found the best is as 
follows: Place small marmalade pots at 
intervals down the house, one to every 
2,500 cubic feet; put 4 oz. of water in each; 
add to this 2 oz. of commercial sulphuric 
acid ; break up 2 oz. of cyanide of soda fairly 
small, and tie in a piece of blotting-paper; 
suspend this over the jars by means of pieces 
of string passed through the ventilators, down 
the glass outside, and tied to a nail pre¬ 
viously driven in. It is best to attach a 
small weight to the string an inch or so 
above the cyanide, so as to ensure success in 
lowering. When all is ready, come out of the 
house, lock the door, and pocket the key. Go 
along and lower all the strings into the acid, 
when a deadly gas immediately evolves. Tt 
is best to operate in the evening and leave 
until morning. The grower can i*st com¬ 
fortable that he will come out next morning 
and find no white fly about.” 

J. Beaulanp. 
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Vegetable garden. 


Southern Counties. 

Plant houses. 

Early-flowering Cinerarias and Primulas 
should now be moved from frames to pits, 
which can, when needed, be heated sufficiently 
to ward off frost. Shade from bright sun¬ 
shine and ventilate in accordance with their 
requirements. Shift into their flowering 
pots the late-blooming batches of plants and 
accord the former cool treatment. Primulas 
require a rather warmer temperature. Cycla¬ 
mens which are now fully grown and will 
shortly commence to bloom will require a 
house or part of the same set apart for them 
and where a temperature of 60 degrees with¬ 
out overheating the pipes is at command. 
Well cleanse the structure inside and out and 
make the interior as sweet and clean as 
possible. As rather moist surroundings are 
needed, the stage, if of open lattice-work, 
would be best covered with slates or tiles and 
a coat of ashes, which should be kept 
moistened, spread over them. On this stand 
the plants wide enough apart to avert the 
risk of the foliage becoming drawn. To avoid 
draughts, ground ventilators under the stage 
are the best for admitting the necessary 
amount of air at the front. A temperature 
of 55 degrees will suffice. Stimulative water¬ 
ings are required to obtain the best results, 
and apply water carefully, taking notice not 
to wet the crown of the corms. 

Propagating. 

If a large number of Calceolarias, Violas, 
Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, Phloxes, and so 
on are required for another season, a series 
of frames or a shallow cold pit should be pre¬ 
pared in which to strike them. For this 
purpose make up beds of prepared soil within 
the pits or frames, with the surface about 
9 inches from the glass. Before dibbling in 
the cuttings give the beds a coating of silver 
sand. Water and shade after the cuttings 
are inserted and keep close until the cuttings 
callus and begin to root. Now is the best 
time to make cuttings of partly-ripened 
growths—such as have recently produced 
blooms—of hybrid perpetual and "other kinds 
of Roses, and plant very firmly 9 inches 
apart in rows 1 foot asunder. A border forms 
a suitable position for them, but they will do 
equally as well in the open ground. The 
chief desideratum is to have for them a piece 
of rich ground, so that when they begin to 
emit roots there shall lie an ample supply of 
nutriment at hand for them to feed upon and 
lead to good examples resulting the first 
season. Cuttings having a heel are to be 
preferred whenever obtainable, otherwise cut 
the wood at the base close to a joint. 

Fruit gathering. 

Continue the gathering of Apples and Pears 
as fast as they Is-come ready, and observe 
care in doing so with regard to varieties 
which have to be kept for any length of time. 
It matters not so much about Apples which 
will be needed for consumption in the near 
future; but such as will not be required for 
some weeks to come should, if space permits, 
be laid out in single layers on the shelves. 

Cauliflowers. 

As soon as the plants are large enough, fill 
one or more frames, according to the number 
of plants needed, rather more than half-full 
of two-thirds good fibrous loam and one-third 
leaf-mould and make it firm. Into this prick 
out the plants 4 inches to 5 inches apart each 
way. A. W. 
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Midland Counties. 

Peaches and Nectarines. 

Trees that furnished the earliest crops of 
Peaches and Nectarines are fast shedding 
their leaves, and when these have all fallen, 
the work of getting the house ready for forc¬ 
ing again will be commenced. A thorough 
cleansing of the roof, including the glass, is 
essential, but before this is commenced the 
branches should be tied up in large bunches 
and secured to the trellis-work. The pruning 
of the trees is one of the most important 
items. The number of shoots to be removed 
w ill depend largely upon whether any were 
removed immediately after fruiting. The 
aim should be to secure a well-balanced tree 
furnished with fruiting wood. The pruning 
should be done with a sharp knife, making 
clean cuts, severing the shoots close to their 
origin, so that no unsightly snags are left. 
For large branches a small pruning saw 
should be used. If scale is present, the older 
parts of the trees should be scrubbed with a 
stiff brush, using a strong insecticide. Great 
care must be exercised with the younger 
growth or the buds will be damaged. Brush 
the branches well in an upward direction, 
and then apply Gishurst compound, which 
not only destroys insects, but gives the trees 
a cleanly appearance. After this has been 
done, remove the surface soil from the border 
and then apply a top-dressing of loam mixed 
with wood ashes, bone meal, and lime rubble. 
I f the trees are not making gross 6hoots, a 
little artificial manure may be included. If 
suckers are troublesome they should be traced 
aj near as possible to their origin and be 
removed with a sharp knife. The trees should 
afterwards be tied in position, laying in the 
old wood first. After tlie training is finished, 
the doors and ventilators should be opened 
until the time of forcing arrives. 

Preparing plants for forcing. 

Now is the best time to attend to the neces¬ 
sary potting and repotting of plants, includ¬ 
ing shrubs, intended for forcing in the early 
spring. Deutzias, Lilacs, Wistarias, Prunus, 
Magnolias, Azaleas, etc., need attention at 
the roots after they have been forced the 
previous season. It is not necessary to repot 
the plants every year, but if this is not done 
a good top-dressing is essential. Remove as 
much of the old soil as possible without 
damaging the roots, and if this is done care¬ 
fully in the case of those that are to be potted, 
receptacles of the same size may be employed 
again. Select loam of good quality and mix 
with it a quantity of leaf-mould and well- 
decayed manure. In the case of Azaleas, peat 
must be employed. Pot firmly, and when 
the work is finished give a thorough water¬ 
ing, afterwards plunging the pots in ashes to 
their rims as a safeguard to the roots against 
frost and cracking of the pot6. A few fresh 
plants should be procured each season for 
forcing to keep up the stock, selecting, if 
possible, a few new kinds to provide greater 
variety. 

Spring Cabbage. 

The latest plantation of Cabbage should 
be made as early in October as possible, in 
order that the plants may become established 
before cold weather sets in. Let the ground 
chosen for this crop be in good heart, but too 
much fresh manure should not be used or 
the plants may become too tender to with¬ 
stand the winter. If the ground has been 
dug recently it Bhould be trodden before the 
plants are put out. Prills may be drawn 
18 inches apart with 12 inches between the 
plants in the row. Tf slugs are troublesome 
a dressing of lime. F. W. G. 


Beet ought now to be lifted and stored in 
a cool, frost proof place. Sand is generally 
used for Btoring in the case of this root, but 
dry, finely-sifted soil or weathered ashes are 
equally good. The leaves ought not to be 
wasted, as they contain a fair percentage of 
potash, and in removing these from the roots 
it is preferable to twist rather than to cut 
them off. Parsnips are generally left in the 
ground until required, but it is well to lift 
a proportion of the roots and store them 
similarly to Beets, so that they may be avail¬ 
able in the event of a hard winter. The hot 
summer rushed on the Peas intended for late 
crops, and in many cases the season will 
practically be over. The quarter, therefore, 
ought to be relieved of the spent haulm and 
the stakes or other supports, and during dry 
weather manure may be wheeled and stacked 
so that when digging-time comes there may 
he no delay. Plant out Cabbages during 
suitable weather, putting the smaller varieties 
fairly closely in the lines. Alternate plants 
can be used in spring, allowing those left to 
attain to a greater size. Remove a few of the 
bottom leaves from Brussels Sprouts in order 
to admit air and light to the plants. This, 
too, will materially assist in hardening both 
the stems and the buttons. If a spell of good 
weather, such as is sometimes experienced in 
September or early October, should occur, it 
is wise to run the hoe through all growing 
crops. Such a hoeing, in sunny weather, 
should dispose of small weeds for the season. 
Leeks and Celery can be assisted with liquid 
manure or other stimulant, and a further 
earthing-up in both cases is now due. In 
the case of Celery, this work ought to be 
undertaken when the soil is moderately dry, 
and the preliminary tying of the plants 
should be carefully attended to. 

Peaches, Plums, and Pears 

now ripening on walls should be looked over 
almost daily with a view to removing such 
fruits as part readily from their stalks. No 
force, however, ought to be used and, 
especially in the case of stone fruits, no press¬ 
ing or squeezing should be permitted. Pears, 
too, should be carefully handled, and when 
put on the shelves it is well to have a layer 
of some yielding, soft material on which to 
lay them. A mouse, now and then, or a 
vagrant rat may discover Peaches when they 
begin to ripen, and traps at the base of the 
attacked tree are generally reliable in dispos¬ 
ing of the intruder. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Those who still grow the beautiful incurved 
varieties must not delay the housing of 
the plants till too late a date. Feeding in 
all cases need not cease after the plants are 
under cover. Top-dressings may yet be 
serviceably applied, or feeding by means of 
liquid manure or of concentrated fertilisers 
in solution is recommended. The practice 
of sprinkling the latter on the surface of the 
pots and watering it in is, I think, objection¬ 
able. Be sure that the shoots are secured 
alike against rain and high winds. Every 
shoot, to be quite safe, ought to have a 
separate stake. 

Pinks. 

Beds can now be prepared for the planting 
of Pinks. The soil ought to be moderately 
rich, and it is advisable to incorporate a good 
allowance of rather gritty material in the 
beds. Those who may have surplus plants of 
Her Majesty or of Mrs. Sinkins will find 
that if these be potted up round about this 
time, the plants will come in very usefully 
in early spring with a little gentle forcing. 

W. McG. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Dahlias loomed largely and brightly, but 
autumn Asters were well represented, and 
seasonable border flowers were well displayed 
by one or two firms. Shrubs with coloured 
foliage or bright fruits, too, added to the 
gaiety of the display, and bright sunset effects 
resulted from a very choice display of large- 
flowered Montbretias. Carnations were dis¬ 
played in slightly lesser quantities by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros, and Mr. Engelmann, of 
Saffron Walden. Messrs. Carter, Page, and 
Co. brought up an extensive exhibit of 
Dahlias in all the various types of this 
popular flower, using the rich lilac-coloured 
decorative variety Portlios as a centre, inter¬ 
spersed with variegated foliage, and grading 
down left and right with the choicest of 
Cactus, Show, Collarette, single and Pompon 
Dahlias. Mr. J. T. West, of Brentwood, 
also showed all types of Dahlias very well 
and lightly arranged, avoiding rather success¬ 
fully the stiffness which spoils so many 
displays of Dahlias as a show flower. Mr. 
Jas. B. Riding, too, grouped his Dahlias in 
a pleasing manner, whilst the very large ex¬ 
hibit of Messrs. Cheal, of Crawley, was very 
representative and of good quality. Messrs. 
Pipers again showed their decorative Dahlia 
Oakwood Beauty. 

Hardy flowers, as Asters in many varieties 
and a number of ornamental foliaged and 
berried shrubs and climbers, including Pyra- 
canthas, variegated Jasmines, Ivies, Corokea 
virgata, and the highly ornamental and 
rarely seen Vitis heterophylla humulifolia, 
well hung with berries in all stages of ripe¬ 
ness, varying from dingy purple to intense 
turqoise blue, were shown. Messrs. Cutbush 
had a highly artistic display of various Asters 
(Michaelmas Daisies) in ornamental baskets, 
and Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp 
specialised in varieties of Aster Amellus in¬ 
terspersed here and there with late spikes 
of Delphiniums and edged with flowering pot 
plants of Sedum spectabile. The blending of 
colours was not altogether happy and not im¬ 
proved by the poor light prevailing in the 
corner they occupied upon a dull day. Mr. 
G. Reuthe had rare hardy plants in consider¬ 
able variety—Asters of Novae Angliee and 
Novi Belgii sections, a few blooms of Lilium 
auratum rubro vittatum, Colchicum specio- 
sum album, autumn-flowering Crocus, Cycla¬ 
men, and various brightly-coloured Heaths. 
Messrs. Maurice Prichard and Sons, in addi¬ 
tion to many Asters, made a very bright 
display with Trollius, Poteriums, Verbas- 
cums, Phloxes, new, large-flowered Mont¬ 
bretias, Helianthus Monarch, various choice 
varieties of Anemone japonica, Solidago 
Golden Wings, the best of the large Golden 
Rods, Physalis well hung with its curious 
Chinese lanterns, and various bright 
Heleniums. Mr. Elwes, of Colesbourne, had 
a most interesting exhibit of choice-named 
hybrids of Nerines, and Mr. Sidney Morris 
staged a very attractive exhibit of his new 
Giant Montbretias; James Cory, Marjorie, 
His Majesty, Queen Alexandra, and Nimbus 
were very fine indeed. Messrs. R. Veitch and 
Son, of Exeter, had a small display of rare 
and choice hardy plants. Ceratostigma 
Willmottie was beautiful ; Chaintebatia mille- 
folia, various Nerines, and Caryopteris 
rnastaeanthus very interesting; whilst two 
plants of Witsenia corymbosa, one a young 
plant and the other freely covered with 
corymbs of small Sisyrinchium-like blue 
flowers, were unique and certainly the most 
interesting exhibit in the show'. 


Messrs. Cheal, of Crawley, were also 
responsible for a most attractive exhibit of 
highly-coloured leaved trees and shrubs and 
numerous berried shrubs. Quercus rubra, 
various Maples, Berberis, Cratsegi, and well- 
fruited branches of Vitis purpurea entered 
into this charming display, in which various 
late-flowering Buddleias, Honeysuckles, 
Spiraea arborea, Tamarix hispida, and 
Hydrangea paniculata var. grandiflora added 
to the brightness. This exhibit was a good 
object-lesson of how to extend the season of 
attraction in large and spacious gardens with 
subjects hardy enough to outlaRt the summer 
flowers cut off by early frosts. Messrs. Isaac 
House and Sons, of Bristol, who have been 
showing largely in the Midland and Northern 
counties, at last gave Londoners a chance to 
see their fine improvements of Scabiosa 
caucasica.- In itself and its white variety 
charming enough, Messrs. House have given 
our gardens numerous additional shades and 
improved substance in the flowers which 
should be noted by people with gardens upon 
chalky or warm, loamy soils on gravel sub¬ 
soil, where this Scabiosa is particularly 
happy and enduring. Messrs. L. R. Russell, 
Ltd., filled one corner of the hall with a 
bright and choice exhibit of well-grown 
Cannas, variegated Ivies, Clematis, Vitis, 
and Japanese Maples edged with ferns. 

Vegetables and fruit. 

The display of vegetables, considering the 
unprecedented dry season, was wonderful. 
< ’ompetition in the various groups was keen, 
and one non-competitive exhibit from the 
Thames Valley was remarkably rich in 
variety, tasteful in arrangement, and of ex¬ 
cellent quality; monstrous-sized specimens 
were not prominent in this choice exhibit, and 
various Beans particularly attractive in size 
and appearance. One of the competitive 
collections in particular displayed a dish of 
Runner Beans averaging 14 inches in length 
with full-sized Beans bulging conspicuously, 
and one wondered who would care to eat these 
full-grown and hardening beans. Surely it 
is time that vegetables of table quality were 
exhibited rather than overgrown pods, which 
are only good to look at and impossible for 
kitchen use. It is only fair, however, to state 
that these giants were distinctly in the 
minority, but it was impossible to judge if 
this was due to the efforts of the Society to 
encourage eating quality rather than mere 
size in exhibition vegetables, or to the 
abnormally dry season tending naturally to 
check size. 

British-grown vegetables in collections filled 
one long table, and many more tables were 
occupied by many keen competitors in Cab¬ 
bages, Savoys, Potatoes, Onions, Beetroots, 
Turnips, Parsnips, Carrots, Leeks, Celery, 
Tomatoes, etc., the majority of the higher 
prizes going to Wales and Western Counties, 
as it would appear, and pointing to a less 
persistent drought having been experienced in 
those parts. Sir William Cain, Bart., J.P., 
of Wargrave Manor, Bucks, had the finest 
non-competitive exhibition of vegetables. 
Marrows, Garlic, Onions, Leeks, Cauliflower, 
Endives, Mustard and Cress in columns. 
Radishes, Potatoes, Tomatoes, Capsicums in 
many varieties, Egg fruits, Beans, Scor- 
zonera, and every other seasonable vegetable 
in the finest possible quality entered into 
this choice display. Messrs. Dobbie and Co. 
set up a very full.exhibit of early, maincrop, 


and late Potatoes in endless variety of shape 
and colouring, to which they added some fine 
samples of Onions: Cranston’s Excelsior, 
Ailsa Craig, Dobbies’ Red, Maincrop and 
Golden Globe. Mr. J. L. Clucas, of Orms- 
kirk, made a display of his very fine Savoy 
Clucas’ Ormskirk Early, and Mr. Herbert 
Chapman brought an interesting exhibit of 
his new Capsicum Rotherside Mammoth and 
finely-coloured fruit of the Dartmouth Crab. 

A very fine collection of liighly-coloured 
and well-finished Apples in many choice 
varieties and excellent quality was displayed 
by Messrs. Whitelegg and Co. from their 
Orpington Nurseries. The Guildford Fruit 
Farm brought again a small but highly- 
coloured consignment of Apples displayed in 
flat boxes, etc., packed as for high-grade 
market trade. 


Royal Horticultural Society, 
September 20th, 1921. 

LIST OF AWARDS. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

First-class Certificate. 

To Braaso Ijelio O&ttleya maculata aurea, from Baffin 
Bruno Schroder (Gr., Mr. Schill). Egham. 

Award of Merit. 

To Odontoma Mellia, from Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co., Hayward's Heath. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

To Carnation Maine*’ Sunshines from Messrs. Lnxford. 
Harlow. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora.—T o Messrs. Cheal and Sons. 
Crawley, lor Dahlias and fruiting shrubs. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.—T o Mr. J. B. Biding, The 
Nurseries, Chingford, lor Dahlia?; Mr. M. Prichard. Christ¬ 
church, lor hardy plant* 

Silver Banksian. —To Messrs Ailwood Bros, lor Car 
nations; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, lor hardy plants; Mr 
J. T. West, Tower Hill, Brentwood, lor DahliAS; Messrs. 
Piper, Bayswate>r. for hardy plants; Mr. C. Engelmann, 
Saffron Walden, lor Carnations; Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich 
mond, for greenhouse plants. 

Silver FLORA.—To Messrs. Carter. Page and Co., Lon 
don Wall, lor Dahlias. 

Silver GreNKELL.—T o Messrs. House and Son, Bristol, 
for Scabiosa caucasica; Mr. S. Morris, Earlham Hall, Nor¬ 
wich, for Montbretias; Messrs. W. Cutbush. and Son, 
Highgate, for Michaelmas Daisies; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, 
and Crisp. Twyford, for hardy plants. 

Bronze Flora.—T o R. Veitch and Son, Exeter, for 
flowering shrubs, Ac. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 
Medals. 

Gold.—T o Sir Wm. Cain, Bt., Wairgrave Manor, Berk? 
IGr., Mr. C. Moor), for collection of vegetables. 

Silver Gilt Knightian.—T o Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Edinburgh, lor collection of Potatoes and Onions. 

Silver Banksian.—T o Mr. J. L. Clucas. Ormskirk. 
for Savoy f’lucas's Ormskirk; Mes&ra. G. IJ. Whiieh’gg and 
Oo„ Cnislehurst, for collection of Apple* 


Flower Show Fixtures, 1921. 


OCTOBER. 

October 4th.—Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Committees and Fruit Show. 

October 18th. — Royal Horticultural 
Committees. 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horti- 
cultural Societies will kindly send the dates 
of their carious shows to Editor, Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, Isondon , 
E.C. 4. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Wm. Helps, 14, Beechfield Road, London, 
N. 4.—Catalogue of Dutch bulbs. 

Barb and Sons, Oovent Garden. —Autumn 
bulb circular, giving hints oil the culture of 
bulbs in bowls and vases. 

W. H. Collin and Sons, Leicester.— 
New Rose catalogue for the autumn, 1921. 
and spring, 1922, with hints on the culture 
of Roses. 
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Correspondence. 

OUTDOOR. 

Pruning Atragene alpina. 

(D. W.).—This is best carried out imme¬ 
diately the plant has finished flowering, when 
all that is necessary is to thin out the shoots 
sufficiently to admit sun and air to all parts 
of the plant and stopping the growths as 
they reach the top of the wall. Unless this 
is done periodically there is danger in its 
becoming a congested mass. If, however, the 
plant has overgrown its allotted space, it may 
be pruned back with safety at the present 
time. 

INDOOR. 

The Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera sempervirens). 

(G. j. —The climber enclosed is the Scarlet 
Trumpet Honeysuckle (Lonicera semper¬ 
virens), which is hardy in the milder districts 
of England, where it succeeds best trained to a 
wall. Beside this, it is unsurpassed as a climber 
for the greenhouse, where, trained to a rafter 
or to a portion of the roof, it will flower 
from spring to autumn. It grows in ordinary 
compost, and does best, in common with most 
climbers, when planted out in a prepared 
border. For this the soil should be cleared 
out to a depth of 2 feet, and 6 inches of 
brick-rubble placed in the bottom for 
drainage. On this must be placed a layer of 
turves with the Grass downwards. Then fill 
the border with a mixture of rough loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, the whole of which should 
be trodden down moderately firm. A bor¬ 
der once prepared like this is permanent, 
provided there is a drain at the bottom. Any 
pruning needei by this Honeysuckle should 
be done before it starts into growth in the 
spring. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Asters. 

(J. W. T. S.).—But few of the China Asters 
have received separate names, the majority, 
in their sections,being referred to under colour 
distinctions. The white, for example, is of 
the Comet strain ; the pink, with pointed 
petals, almost of the Ray type; the mauves 
are of the Ostrich Plume set; while the deep 
rose and rich purple belong to the Chrysan¬ 
themum-flowered and bedding Asters respec¬ 
tively. In the catalogues of leading seeds¬ 
men— e.rj., Messrs. Sutton and Sons—the best 
types of these Asters are illustrated, and any¬ 
one desirous of so doing may select practically 
any colour that he pleases. In the main the 
varieties, properly selected, come true to 
colour, an important matter in those 
instances where these plants are used in 
bedding. 

PESTS. 

Rust on Crapes. 

(M. S., Dumbarton).—The Grapes you send 
have been attacked by rust, an affection or 
injury to the skin of the berries giving them 
a rusty appearance. It is caused while the 
skin is young and tender about thinning time 
and disfigures the fruit even when ripe. 
Touching the berries with the hand and the 
hair of the head will cause it. Cold draughts 
of air are also the cause. Avoid these, there¬ 
fore, while the berries are young, for they 
are very injurious, even if rust is not caused 
by them. Rust is most common in early 
houses where a good deal of firing is required, 
especially in those where the old-fashioned 
flues are still in use. An overheated flue 
with the inevitable dry, parched atmosphere 
will certainly cause rust, and so also will 
sulphur when applied to hot water pipes, as 
is frequently done to destroy red spider. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

March. — 2, Epilobium angustifolium 
album ; 3, Please send better specimens. 
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NAMES OF FRUITS. 

March .—Duchess’s Favourite. 

It. Hutton .—Apples not recognised. 

Mrs. F. Hooper .—Apple not recognised. 

C. -Jones .—Your Plum is, we think, Purple 
Gage. 

H-. B. Evans. —1, Winter Greening; 2, 
Schoolmaster. 

Mrs. Helen Hutton. —1, Apple not recog¬ 
nised ; 2, Lady Henniker; 3, Catshead; 4, 
Northern Greening, we think. 

A. B. C. —1, Pear Beurre d’Amanlis. 
Apples: 2, Golden Spire; 3, small King of 
the Pippins; 4, specimens insufficient. 

Jas. C. Gaunt .—It is very unfair to send 
such unripe specimens. We will do our best, 
to name if you will kindly send us charac¬ 
teristic ripe specimens later on. 


Obituary. 

Mr. George Paul, V.M.H. 

It is with deep regret we have to announce 
the death at the advanced age of 80 years 
of the eminent and well-known rusarian Mr. 
George Paul, V.M.H., which took place very 
suddenly at Cheshunt. on Sunday, the 18th 
September. For over sixty years he had been 
connected with gardening, more especially the 
cultivation of Roses, and during that time 
he has raised many new and valuable plants, 
among which may be included Roses, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Amaryllis, and Cannas. He was 
one of the first sixty to receive the Victoria 
Medal of Honour. He was Vice-Chairman 
of the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, and his constant attendance 
at the meetings showed the great interest he 
took in gardening. At the Holland House 
Show in July last, when responding to the 
toast of the judges and the Standing Com¬ 
mittees, he intimated that he had been an 
exhibitor at the various shows for the past 
sixty-two years. Those who can go back 
nearly fifty years, as the writer can, to the 
shows that used to be held at South 
Kensington, w ill remember the specimen Rose 
plants that he used to show, more especially 
the magnificent plant of Celine Forester. 

Mr. Paul was a Justice of the Peace for 
Herts, and was Chairman of the Educa¬ 
tion department of the Herts County Council. 
During his long life he had done much for 
horticulture, and his name was a household 
word among the Rose-growers of France. A 
few days before his death he submitted a new 
China Rose, Dresden China, which was 
unanimously granted an award. He was a 
personal friend of Sir Harry Veitcli, with 
whom lie went to school in Germany. We 
tender our deepest sympathy to the family in 
the great loss it has sustained. 


The Industrial League. 

The success attending the series of public 
meetings held at the Caxton Hall last year 
under the auspices of the Industrial League 
and Council proved so great that a further 
session has been arranged during the coming 
autumn and winter. The opening meeting 
will be held at the Caxton Hall on Wednes¬ 
day, October 5th, at 7.30, when Mr. Evnest 
J. P. Benn will give an address on the 
Capitalistic System. 


Trade Note. 


The well-known firm of James Carter and 
Co., of Raynes Park, London, S.W., has just 
issued their annual bulb catalogue, and will 
lie pleased to send readers a copy on applica¬ 
tion. An important announcement in the 
catalogue, which, by the way, is copiously 
illustrated, is that this season’s prices for 
picked bulbs have been greatly reduced. 


CHEALS’ Nurseries 

120 Acres. 


CHEALS’S 

In Great Variety. 
Climbers and Forest 
T rees. 


CHEALS 1 roses 

All Sections. Hardy 
Flowers for Borders 
and Bogs, Rock 
Gardens, etc. 


CHEALS’ 


Fruit 

Trees. 


True to Name. 
Healthy & Hardy. 


Catalogues of each Department free. 


CHEALS’ r an f ape 

Gardeners 
and Garden Archi¬ 
tects. Designs pre¬ 
pared and Advice 
given. 

Illustrated Pamphlet free. 


J. Cheat & Sons. Ltd. 

THE NURSERIES, CRAWLEY. 


ALLENS' ROSES. 

Avoid further failures by replacing 
with extra Hardy Trees grown on 
our East Coast Bose Grounds. 


Send a card to-day for our Illuttrated Catalogue. 


ALL LATEST VARIETIES 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 

DON'T WASTE TIME ANt) MONEY ON 
APPARENTLY CHEAP FOREIGN TREES. 
All trees GUARANTEED:—True to name. Home 
Grown and delivered in peifect condition. 


A. J. & C. ALLEN, 

Bowthorpe Road, Norwich. 
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THE 'HOME GARDEN’ BOOKS 


ROSE 

GARDENING 

By MARY HAMPDEN 

Author oj * Flower Culture&c. 

With 8 plates in colour by Maud A. West) 
and 50 line drawings by the Author. 

“ Quite a charming work, with many iuvaluable selec¬ 
tions of Boses for various purposes and a particularly 
useful chanter on the enemies of the Rose.'' 

-Garden Work for Amateurs. 

“The advice is good, aud the illustrations, both coloured 
and plain, true and attractive.” -Horticulturai Advertiser. 

“ The arrangement of the book is very helpful. . . a 

book to buy, to re*d, to consult, to follow.”— Lady. 

“Readable apart from its direct utility as a ^skilled 
guide through the mysteries of afasoinating craft. 

— Scotsman. 

“The coloured plates are reproductions of some ex¬ 
cellent paintings by Miss M. A. West ; ‘Hugh Dickson, 
is exceptionally fine and ronmrkably true to life. 

— Furseri/man and Seedsman. 

Cloth, 7/6 net. 


TOWN 

GARDENING 

By MARY HAMPDEN 

Author of i Rose Gardening&c. 

Fully illustrated from photographs, and 
a series of line drawings by the Author. 

“ Written in simple language that even the veritable 
tyro can understand, and is undoubtedly a most useful 
book for the unfortunate dweller in crowded areas.” 

— The Nurseryman and Seedsman. 

“. . . and a great deal of practical and valuable advice 
on the details of culture, which together with the photo¬ 
graphs and diagrams make a very useful und instructive 
little book.”— Sunday Times. 

“Anyone who consults the pages of the book need never 
go wrong.” — Weekly Scots man. 

“ The work before us is practical, nicely got up ana 
illustrated, and our readers may confidently recommend 
it to town and suburban amateur*.” 

— Horticultural Advertiser. 

“ A book tint will be found useful by the vast army of 
flower-loving town-dwellers. ... It gives very full 
instructions. . . . The chapters devoted to daily 

routine are very helpful.” — Garden Life. 

Cloth, 6/- net. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 

Coloured Prospectus on application to the Publishers — 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH LTD., 15 Bedford St., LONDON, W.C. 2 


Heat the Greenhouse with Economy. 

That Temperature essential for the plants during the coming Winter 
can be secured at a minimum cost of fuel and trouble with a 

MEDAL “HORSE SHOE” BOILER 

As used in the R.H.S., Botanic and many other well-known Gardens, 
and by thousands of satisfied Amateurs everywhere. 

— Apparatus can be erected in a few hours. — 

Reduced Lu; and quttaiims fra. 

Prices 1 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co, Ltd, 

SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E.l. 
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ROSES 

Their History, Development, and Cultivation. 

By the Rev. JOSEPH H. PEMBERTON, 
Vice-President of the National Rose Society. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, 9 Lithographic 
Plates, and other Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo. Second Edition. 15s. net. 

“ Iu thii voluius rose-prowera will And all tiny want to 
know; not only about the history and the botany of the 
national flower, but about the proiwr methods of eultiva- 
tion and propagation, and the best ways of dealing witu 
insect and other pests.”— Morning Pont. 

LONGMANS, GREEN 81 CO., 

39. Paternoster Row. London, E.C. 4- 


120,000 Rose Trees 

ALL OUR OWN GROWING 

in extra fine well ripened plants 
grown in exposed situation. 

We are Rose specialists and can 
give best value obtainable. 

Send for our Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue post free. 

W. H. COLLIN & SONS, 

Rose Growers. 

SCRAPTOFT, LEICESTER. 


Merryweather’s Roses 


FOR THE GARDEN ! FOR EXHIBITION ! 

FOR BEDS ! FOR EVERYWHERE ! 

Also Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, Herbaceous Plants. 

May we help you ? Send for Catalogues, post free on application. 


H. MERRYWEATHEH & SONS, LTD. 
Garden Specialists, SOUTHWELL, NOTTS 


1 Plant and Seed Culture on 
' entirely new lines. Cheap 
and wonderfully efficient. 

Pot and plant become one. 
Handy, neat and good 
n growth certain. 

yQfcJA Illustrated and imtruetive 

pamphlet post Jr ft. 

SgBTOp.' Not merely a pot but a pot 

that grows plants. 

Price of Pots : 6s. 6d- per 100 4F«. per 1000- 

! J. N. HARVEY, . 

I (Dept. 5), Nurseries, EVESHAM. / 
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Ube Dalis flDatl on Sept. 23 rd 

says: Mr. S. McGREDY is the 

LEADINC RAISER. 

The most modern & up-to-date 
collection in the world. 

NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN AND 
FLORISTS 

BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 

S. McGREDY & SON, 

ROYAL NURSERIES, 

PORTADOWN. 


STRONG PERENNIALS (Transplanted). 

Coreopsis grandiflorn; Canterbury Bolls ; Sweet Williams. 
Auricula Eyed and Pink Beauty ; Cornflower, Blue; Poly¬ 
anthus. mixed; Daisies, Giant Double White and Red 
Quilled, Wallflowers, Blood Red and Golden Monarch; 
Gypsophila pan.: 1/3 <1o/., 8/6 100. Geum Mrs. Bradshaw ; 
Pyrethrums, Finest Mixed Hybrids • Aubrietia, New 
Hybrids: 2/- doz., 14/- 100. Carriage paid on orders 6/- 
upwards, less 9d. extra. 

A. E. GILES, The Nurseries, Banbury. 


PERPETUAL CARNATIONS 

We are listing about 80 varieties of the best sorts 
in cultivation—good, clean, healthy stock always 
available. Catalogue post free. 

YOUNG & CO , HATHERLEY, CHELTENHAM. 

Gold Medallists. Established 181*0. 


-BURCH’S — 

FAMOUS ROSES. 

Winners of 1565 Prizes for Roses, Gold 
and Silver Medals, Champion Challenge 
Trophy and Challenge Cups. 

All our Roses are Krown on English Briar. 

Standard Roses specially fine 
this season and cheaper. 

Send for Catalogue and buv EN0LI8H ROSES 
that will give §atisfaction and pleasure. 

GEORGE BURGH, The Rose Gardens. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
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Pruning Ornamental Trees. 


The present is an excellent time for looking 
over ornamental trees for the purpose of 
correcting abnormalities and directing 
growth into proper channels. Those trees 
that have been cared for from babyhood may 
need little or no attention, but in many 
gardens there are specimens that are being 
ruined from the want of a little careful prun¬ 
ing. Trees planted as isolated specimens 
have a great tendency to develop with spread¬ 
ing heads of. no great height, rather than as 
the slender pyramid which in a young tTee 
denotes considerable future height. When 
trees are grown close together in woods they 
are drawn up, and few lower branches 
develop, the whole energy of the tree being 
concentrated in the production of the main 
axis and a few small upper branches, which 
die as the tree advances in height. On 
isolated trees, however, the branches often 
develop at the expense of the trunk, and it 
is to counteract this defect that pruning is 
needed. 

With very young trees it may be possible 
to carry out all the pruning necessary with 
the aid'of a knife, but in the case of neglected 
specimens it is often necessary to use a large 
hand saw for the purpose. When it is con¬ 
sidered that the suppression of lower branches 
is essential to secure reasonable increase in 
height, the idea naturally occurs that all 
that is required is to remove lower branches 
regularly. But that theory does not hold 
good for the too rapid removal of lower 
branches, and the consequent rapid reduction 
of leaf surface causes too great elongation ol 
the trunk, and it becomes so weak that it 
cannot support its own weight. To equalise 
matters, lower branches must be removed 
gradually and the others shortened. By 
shortening main branches, additional branch- 
lets bearing a considerable number of leaves 
are formed, but the main branches increase 
very little in diameter. This provides for 
the proper feeding of the tree and its 
development with a well-grown and sturdy 
trunk, whilst the very small increase in 
diameter leaves wounds that are very 
little larger than they would have been 
had the branches been bodily removed at an 
earlier date. Unpruned branches, on the 
other hand, increase rapidly in diameter and 
take food material that should go towards 
the building up of the trunk. Neither is it 
advisable to remove branches from the lowest 
part of the trunk alone. After deciding on 
the number of branches that can be spared, 


remove a few—perhaps two or three—from 
the lower part of the trunk, and the others, 
about an equal number, by thinning from 
the higher parts. This prevents the forma¬ 
tion of a closely-cropped, dense, bushy head 
and the exposure of too great an area of 
bark at one time to the hot rays of the sun 



An amateur's grapes. 

(See page 626.) 

that has hitherto been shaded. But this 
branch-shortening may be gradually reduced 
when once the leading shoot has got the 
mastery and is able to maintain a good lead 
over the branches, for pruning, however well 
done, tends to formality, and if pressed too 
far the trees lose their individuality. 
During early life this is not of much conse¬ 
quence, for once they have reached that stage 
where future pruning can he dispensed with 
they soon assume their normal character. 

Trees that have been neglected for fifteen 
or twenty-years often require rather drastic 
pruning in order to enable the trunk to 


Google 


regain ascendancy over the side branches. 
The latter have probably spread out to a con¬ 
siderable distance, whilst the leading shoot 
is weak and crowded by side branches. Such 
trees should first have the leader or central 
shoot cleared of rivals, then the remaining 
branches should be shortened in order to 
direct food material to the leading shoot. 
Branch-shortening must be carried out care¬ 
fully or the trees will look very ugly until 
new branchlets are formed. It is wise to 
shorten them to side-shoots, and where the 
branch system is dense a branch may be 
removed occasionally right back to the trunk. 
This will doubtless leave a considerable gap 
in the leaf canopy of the tred 1 , but that will 
not matter. Such a gap will relieve the 
otherwise stiff outline of a closely-pruned 
head, and it will soon be filled by new growth 
from the branches on each side. The 
removal of a branch or two here and there is 
usually sufficient to restore an ill-balanced 
tree to a shapely specimen without any 
general pruning, and when this is possible 
it is far preferable to a general shortening 
of branches. Old trees with dead tops or 
that have become “ stag-headed ” may often 
be re j uven a ted. by the removal of the dead 
portions well beneath the junction of living 
and dead wood. In all cases shortening 
should be done to a side branch when such 
branches exist. By keeping a sharp look-out 
whilst the work is in progress it is possible 
to so prune a dilapidated Oak, Sweet Chest¬ 
nut, or Elm as to leave the contour of the 
head very similar, but 12 or 15 feet lower 
and narrower than when the work was com¬ 
menced. Provided such trees are healthy, 
except for the dead tops, in two years after 
the removal of the dead branches the wounds 
will be hidden by new leafy shoots. By care-' 
ful attention to old trees it is possible to 
renew their vigour and prolong life for many 
years. 

Should dead areas of trunk occur or hollow 
places, they should be carefully scraped out, 
removing all soft, decaying matter. The 
dead wood must then be painted over with a 
strong antiseptic substance, such as carbolic 
acid, after which an application of coal-tar 
should be given. Holes may then be filled 
in with cement, bricks and cement, or with 
asphalt, level with the bark. 

In ordinary pruning all wounds should be- 
made level with and parallel to the bark 
of trunk or branches, and the margins of the 
wounds must be pared quite smooth. An 
application ol coal-tar must, then be given 
to prevent the vegetation of the spores of para¬ 
sitic fungi that may alight upon the wounds 
and as a protection against bad weather. D. 
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Notes of the Week. 


Olearia aricenaefolia. 

This attractive member of the Daisy bush 
family is now flowering freely. Apart from 
the trusses of bloom, it is a beautiful ever¬ 
green, the underside of the leaves being a 
rich silvery-brown which glistens in the sun¬ 
shine. 

Kniphofias. 

In these gardens there are many very large 
specimens of different varieties, and the 
annual display throughout September is very 
fine indeed. This year, whether the hot, dry 
summer may account for it or not, the 
Kniphofias are, I think, finer than usual. 
The growth is not noticeably dwarfer, while 
the “pokers” appear to be more vivid in 
colour and more numerous upon individual 
plants. A Scottish Gardener. 

Cauliflower Eclipse. 

This very sterling Cauliflower does not 
appear to be so widely known as it deserves 
to be. Eclipse turns in at much the same 
time as the popular Autumn Giant, and it 
is, I think, preferable to the latter for the 
dining-room. Less robust in growth, the 
curds are of medium size and very close and 
pure. There are, I know, many very fine late 
Cauliflowers, hut I would not think my 
planting complete were Eclipse omitted. 

A Scottish Gardener. 

Caryoptari; mastaoanthus and another. 

By the note from “ N. L.,” referring to 
this pretty and distinct'shrub, in Gardening 
Illustrated, September 10th, I am reminded 
of another and rather more beautiful form 
which I saw in full bloom early in August 
under the name of C. glutinosus, Farrer’s sp. 
This plant flowers much earlier than the 
older and better known kind. The sprays of 
flowers are considerably longer and the habit 
of the shrub more graceful. The violet-blue 
blooms of these low shrubs are a good addition 
to our early autumn flowers, and when 
grouped in goodly numbers always a source of 
interest. E. M. 

Lilium speciosum in Edinburgh. 

Mr. M’Hattie, the able superintendent, of 
Edinburgh Parks, makes a fine display of 
Lilium speciosum in the Princes Street 
Gardens. This Lily is found to be one of the 
best for the purpose, not only for its beauty, 
but because of the wind, which is so violent 
at times that it requires to be considered in 
any planting schemes. Needless to say, the 
plants used in the beds in these famous public 
gardens must be of the best, and Lilium 
speciosum is a great delight to the many who 
see it, visitors from all over the world as well 
as citizens of Scotland's capital. The Lilies 
are put out when the first flower is ready to 
open, and last a long time in bloom. Aye. 

The Vine Maple (Acer circinatum). 

Amongst the Maples are to tie found a 
number of species and varieties that are very 
attractive during early autumn by the 
brilliant colouring of their foliage. Of this 
number the Vine Maple is one of the most 
beautiful. A native of Western N. 
America, it is widely distributed from 
British Columbia to California, where it is 
met with from a bush a few feet high up to 
a small tree 30 feet in height. In the British 
Isles it develops as a spreading bush, 12 feet 
to 18 feet high, with sturdy branches clothed 
with seven- to nine-lobed leaves, which are 
each from 3 inches to 5 inches across. In 
autumn the green colour gives place to 
beautiful yellow, orange, red, and scarlet 
shades, whiely make the bush conspicuous 
from a considerable distance. It was 
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originally introduced by David Douglas in 
1826, but does not appear to he common. 
Planted in well-drained, loamy soil, it grows 
freely, and soon forms a shapely plant. In 
spring the flower clusters are very showy by 
reason of the reddish-purple sepals and white 
petals. D. 

The Turquoise-berried Vine (Vitis hetero- 
phylla humulifolia). 

This highly attractive hardy climber from 
North China and Japan, although introduced 
as long ago as 1868, is far too rarely seen in 
our gardens. The variegated form in its 
young state is seen a good deal more fre¬ 
quently used as a bedding-out plant in the 
London parks over a groundwork of low-grow¬ 
ing subjects, but the type trained over a Ioav 
trellis, hanging over a stone balustrade of a 
terrace, or clothing a wall provides sufficient, 
features of beauty and interest to justify its 
extended use. I know of few plants so 
fascinating to watch during the ripening and 
colouring of its fruits as this pretty Vine. 
Tropa-oJum speciosum, in the few places 
down south where it is understood and made 
thoroughly at home, rivals it indeed by reason 
of intensely-coloured flowers in addition to 
fruit-colouring in a rather similar manner. 
But the colouring of the fruit of this Vitis 
is worth watching by the garden-lover. Soon 
after the rather inconspicuous flowers have 
fallen the berries swell to the size of a fair¬ 
sized bead, bright green or dull purple in 
colour, which presently turns to a rich purple, 
almost peacock-blue, greenish-white, and 
finally rich turquoise-blue with minute black 
dots. Berries of all the various shades may 
tie seen in a single loose bunch, and the 
bunches hang from practically every node of 
the current year's growth. Messrs. Pipers, 
of Bayswater, had some well-fruited plants of 
this vine in their exhibit at Vincent Square 
at a recent date, and it attracted so much 
attention that one may hope to see more of 
this plant in future in good gardens. 

W. E. Th. I. 

Callistephus sinensis. 

This is now flowering in the wildest pro¬ 
fusion, the bright blooms, so gracefully 
borne, producing a striking effect, and this 
from the most simple treatment. Having a 
number of vacant spaces in the heath garden, 
where spent plantations of heather had been 
disposed of, I turned up the soil during the 
winter, and in .Tune seed of single Asters in 
a variety of pink shades was scattered broad¬ 
cast over the soil. These are now very 
beautiful, their gay colours being seen from 
quite a distance. In addition to their 
beautiful outdoor effect, they furnish 
abundant flowers for indoor decoration. 
Others in a variety of mauve shades w’ere 
sown in the same way to carpet the ground 
in a plantation of small, newly-planted 
Hollies, and with the same satisfactory- 
results, although for distant effect the pink 
varieties are the most telling. I have never 
grown them in this way before, but when 
visiting Kew Gardens last autumn I observed 
large stretches of them growing beneath 
flowering Peaches and Almonds and on other 
sunny sites, and was so delighted with the 
effect that I hoped to carry it out here. 
Hitherto I have raised these plants in pans 
and pricked off into boxes, transferring them 
to the open ground when large enough, but 
never with such happy results. Even with 
the greatest care and thought when planting 
on? could not, produce the variable growth 
and uneven outline of the colonies as they 
appear at the present time. Some ot the 
plants are scarcely more than 4 inches in 
height, whereas others are over 2 feet, freely 
branched, and all full of flowers. E. M. 

Acer Ginnala and Perovskia atriplicifolia. 

A useful colour combination in the large 
mixed border at the present time is the above 
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two plants. The Acer I cut' down every 
spring to keep it from outgrowing the space 
available for it. The result is a mass of 
graceful, wand-like shoots each a yard in 
length, and more or less covered with prettilv- 
cut and lobed leaves with reddish leafstalks 
and midribs. At this time of the year most 
of the leaves of the cut back plants have taken 
on various shades of gold, red, and mahogany 
colour. Plants not cut back are still green¬ 
leaved and make the most delightful foil 
possible for the graceful wands of the silvery- 
leaved Perovskia (the spelling is that of the 
Kew guide for herbaceous plants; the more 
usual style in gardens is Perowskia), carry¬ 
ing just now in elegant, branching racemes 
charming velvety, glistening, lavender calyces, 
from which protrude deep sky-blue sage 
blooms. The effect of these two plants in 
conjunction is not easily forgotten, both for 
sheer grace and for colour effect. The 
Perovskia, though shrub-like in appearance, 
is—with me at least—purely herbaceous in 
habit. It is a native of the Himalayas and 
has enjoyed the drought and sunshine this 
summer, and appears hardy on well-drained 
soils in sunny positions. It should certainly 
be used much more frequently in gardens, 
and, if possible, supplied with a background 
of darker foliage to still more enhance the 
glistening, silvery-white, gracefully arching 
shoots. The flowering season is continued 
until sharp frosts put an end to it. It lends 
itself well for cutting for indoor decoration, 
and sends up flowering shoots in steady 
succession. A vase containing shoots of both 
these plants graces my table as I write, and 
has been much admired by callers. The Acer, 
too, is surprisingly little known in our 
gardens. It comes from Amurland and is 
absolutely hardy. W. E. Th. I. 

Ipomoea rubro-coerulea (Heavenly Blue), 

p. 546. 

I have grown this plant for many years 
with great success. I find Sutton’s early 
flowering one of the best either for stove or 
greenhouse. This year the plants are flower¬ 
ing profusely on wires about 6 inches apart 
on the back wall of a conservatory. No 
shading of any kind has been applied. I had 
a little trouble with red spider. I use 7-inch 
pots, one plant in each. I never allow too 
much root-run, preferring to feed with liquid 
manure when pots are filled with roots. The 
compost I use for potting consists of two 
parts good loam, one leaf-soil, half part 
thoroughly rotted manure—failing manure, a 
little bone meal—and enough coarse sand to 
keep soil open. One cause of the Ipomoea not 
flowering is the overcrowding of the bine. 
The growths should be trained at least 
6 inches apart. If your correspondent 
“ T. \V. B. ” has not tried Sutton’s early 
flowering I should strongly advise him to do 
so. It is catalogued as a 10 feet climber. 
It has exceeded that with me this year. 

I might add I have had as many as 
twenty blooms out together on one plant. 

W. Kilby. 

Oakfield Court Lodge, Camden Park, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

——-I was interested to see the note by 

II T. W. B.” as to this, for I experienced the 

same difficulty last year, my first blooms 
appearing during the last week in August, 
which is very late for the true Morning Glory. 
In former years I have had quantities of its 
exquisite flowers in June indoors, and in the 
open air by the end of -July. The plants I 
grew last year were unusually vigorous, and 
had reached 10 feet in height before a flower 
appeared, whereas the true plant commences 
to bloom but a few feet from the ground. 
That some inferior form of this has crept into 
cultivation seems certain, and the question 
for growers is to find out who possesses the 
true and lovely kind which has become a 
treasure in many gardens. E. M. 
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Brasso-Laelio Cattleya var. Amber. 

This is a tri-generic hybrid of the greatest 
refinement and charm. When shown before 
the Orchid Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society by Baron Bruno' Schroder, 
The Dell, Egham (Gr., Mr. Shill), it was 
unanimously given a First-class Certificate. 
The sepals and petals are of an exquisite 
shade of bronzy yellow, the petals large, ovate, 
and overlapping the fringed lip, rosy, with a 
golden base. It is a flower of fine shape and 
handsome proportions. 


Chysis. 

Before hybrids became so numerous this 
small genus was represented in most collec¬ 
tions, but now' it is rarely seen at the various 
shows, although it may be met with in gardens 
where a few Orchids are cultivated and no 
special houses are set apart for these subjects. 
Chysis have fusiform stems or pseudo-bulbs 
6 to 9 inches long, and the short racemes of 
fleshy flowers are produced from the axis of 
the new growth. 

C. a urea was discovered by Henchman in 
1834 in Venezuela, and shortly afterwards 
was introduced to the gardens of Europe. It 
usually flowers during April and May, and 
the colour is yellow with crimson markings 
on the lip. 

C. rractescens. —A distinct and handsome 
species introduced from Mexico in 1840. Its 
flowering season is March and April, and the 
flowers are white, except a yellow blotch in 
the centre of the lip. 

C. I/,evis. —This was brought to this country 
with the preceding species, and produces its 
flowers during the month of June. The 
pendulous spikes of eight to twelve flowers 
are very attractive, the sepals and petals 
yellow and orange, the lip pale yellow blotched 
with red. 

C. Lisiminghei.— A charming species in¬ 
troduced from Mexico in 1857, and at one 
time referred to as a variety of C. aurea. The 
flowers, which develop during the months of 


ORCHIDS. 


near the centre of the pan, and then work in 
the soil among the roots, making it tolerably 
firm, and not elevated above the rim of the 
pan. Until root action is evident water must 
be afforded sparingly, but plants that are not 
disturbed will take a liberal supply. The 
surroundings are kept moist, and the plants 
sprayed overhead whenever the weather is 
hot, such treatment being continued until the 
growths are fully developed. At this stage 
moisture, both at the roots and in the 


Culture. —During the growing season 
Chysis require warm-house treatment, but 
while at rest a cooler division is advised, with 
just enough root moisture to keep the stein 
firm and rigid. After the spikes are removed 
the plants are repotted, but this operation is 
only needed every second year, unless the soil 
has become sour through over-watering. 
Fairly deep pans are chosen, and each 
receptacle is given a wire handle; then, if 
stage room is scarce, the plants can be 
suspended ubout 18 inches from the roof glass. 
Ample drainage is provided, over which is 
laid a portion of peat fibre to secure a free 
outlet for water. The rooting medium con¬ 
sists of Osmunda fibre, peat, and Sphagnum 
Moss in equal parts, with a moderate 
sprinkling of silver sand. 

Before repotting, reduce the number of back 
pseudo-bulbs to two, and pick out the old 
soil from among the roots, at the same time 
cutting away any roots that are decayed. 
Arrange the plant so that the new growth is 


atmosphere, may be diminished and the plants 
allowed to go to rest. If the pseudo-bulbs 
are properly ripened, a few of the leaves will 
drop, but this need not cause any anxiety 
to the beginner. T. W. B. 


Lawn Tennis. 

My tennis court has been practically ruined 
by the drought. The subsoil is very light 
and sandy. The grass was worn off by play¬ 
ing and lack of moisture. Since the rain 
came there has been an extraordinary growth 
of Plantains and other weeds. What is the 
best way of getting rid of them ? Ordinary 
spudding does no good, for they grow again. 
I cannot relay the court, on account of 
difficulty in getting fresh turf. Would 
thorough raking and resowing this autumn 
do any good ? Is lawn sand used in autumn 
or spring good? What do you advise? I 
shall be grateful for advice. B. 


Peristeria elata. 

This is a very remarkable Orchid, and 
owing to the fancied resemblance of the flowers 
to a dove it is often called the “ Dove 
Plant.” It is a native of Panama, and was 
introduced in 1826 by Mr. Barnard, a 
Peruvian merchant. It flowered for the first 
time in the collection of Mr. Harrison, of 
Liverpool. P. elata is a stately plant with 
broad leaves, each from 2 feet to 3 feet long, 
and the flower-spike is often 5 feet high. The 
flowers are fleshy, 2j inches across, fragrant, 
and w'hite. This Orchid is often found doing 
well in the plant stove, and where such a 
house exists it should certainly be included, 
for when in flower it is always a great attrac¬ 
tion. New growth usually begins in the 
spring, and when this is a few inches high 
any repotting may be done. Liberal root 
room must be allowed, for this Orchid pro¬ 
duces a quantity of fleshy roots, and therefore 
needs a retentive compost, such as good fibrous 
loam two-thirds, and one-third rough peat. 
The pots are filled to one-fourth of their 
depth with drainage material, over which is 
placed a layer of turfy loam. When grow th 
is advancing, a copious supply of water is 
needed, such treatment being continued until 
the pseudo-bulbs are fully developed. Directly 
this stage is reached, a much less quantity 
will suffice to keep the plants healthy. Shade 
from direct sunshine is necessary, and admit 
air whenever the elements are favourable. 

B. 


May and June, are a delicate shade of pink 
and rose. Two hybrids have been raised, viz., 
C. Chelsoni and 0. Sedeni, the former in 
1874 from C. Levis and C. bractescens and 
the latter in 1880 from C. Limmingliei and 
C. bractescens. 


Brasso-Laelio Cattleya var. Amber. 
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Cinerarias in winter. 

In days gone by Cinerarias were only 
popular amongst those who knew their re¬ 
quirements, and who made arrangements 
accordingly. Those who failed to do them 
justice were invariably those who forgot that 
they demanded cool conditions of culture from 
almost the seedling to the blooming stage. 
It was when this state of things was departed 
from, and they were allowed to become dry when 
in cold frames, or supposed to be cold frames, 
during summer, but in reality were too warm 
by being exposed to the sun all day, that 
plants became infested with greenfly to sucli 
a degree that not infrequently they were never 
taken into the greenhouse for fear of con¬ 
taminating other plants. This is not an 
imaginary picture, as I have seen it on more 
than one occasion. Those who are fortunate 
enough—and I use the term fortunate pur¬ 
posely—to possess a batch of healthy 
Cinerarias in frames at the present moment 
will be well advised to see that they want for 
nothing to ensure their steady development. 
October should see them transferred to the 
greenhouse, and there they ought to be given 
the coolest position. This is not always an 
easy matter in houses where mixed collections 
of plants are grown, but as a general rule 
they are best kept together, as then they are 
easier to deal with. A shelf near the roof 
is sometimes set apart for them, and for a 
time this suffices, but when the blooming 
spikes begin to push up they will need to 
have more room than a shelf in the roof 
usually affords. A temperate house—one 
from which frost is excluded and damp can 
be expelled—answers well enough for these 
showy blooming plants. Occasional supplies 
of weak liquid manure will help Cinerarias 
prior to blooming, whilst a little old soot 
placed in the water will do much to bring 
about that deep green foliage which enhances 
the beauty of the panicles considerably. The 
colours of these superb greenhouse-flowering 
plants are so varied and attractive as to make 
them real assets during winter and spring, 
when they can be had in bloom according to 
the time when seed was sown. 

Townsman. 


Pentas carnea. 

Although this Pentas needs a rather higher 
temperature than ordinary greenhouse plants 
through the winter and early spring months, 
it can be grown into good blooming condition 
without artificial warmth. Some fifty years 
ago it was rather popular, but like many 
things much grown in those days it has had 
to make way for newer introductions. 
According to Gordon it was introduced into 
this country^ in 1842 from Africa under the 
name of Sipanea carnea, but it cannot come 
from one of the hottest regions of that 
country, for it certainly does not demand 
the high temperature and steamy atmosphere 
which are indispensable for so many things 
that are natives of that land. On the con¬ 
trary, it must have rather a liberal amount 
of air during the growing time, and plenty 
of light, or the wood will not be sufficiently 
firm to ensure the production of good heads of 
bloom. The great thing is to give it a good 
start in spring in a temperature of from 
56 to 60 degrees, and later on gradually inure 
to an ordinary greenhouse temperature, but 
keeping it free from draughts and hot sun 
and well syringing twice daily in hot weather. 
A little shade is necessary. 

J. CoRNHILI.. 


Schizanthus. 

The different garden varieties of Schizan¬ 
thus are now universally grown for green¬ 
house decoration, and in order to have good 
flowering examples in early spring the seed 
should be sown in the early autumn, as this 
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will allow of the young plants becoming well 
established before winter. A mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand forms a very suit¬ 
able compost in which to sow the seed. 
Whether pots or pans are used, care must be 
taken not to sow the seed too thickly, other¬ 
wise the young plants will become drawn, 
whereas the main object aimed at through all 
stages of growth should lie to keep them as 
stout and sturdy as possible. When 
sufficiently advanced they should be potted off 
singly, using the same kind of compost as 
before. Ordinary thumb-pots will suit them 
then. Directly the roots have taken posses¬ 


sion of the new soil the plants should be 
given a good, light position in a cool green¬ 
house—that is to say, a structure that is kept 
safe from frost, but at the same time never 
allowed to get too warm, and where plenty 
of air is given. If shifted into 4-inch pots 
the young plants may be allowed to pass the 
winter therein. Then, about the end of 
February, they may be shifted into 6-inch or 
7-inch pots, in which they will flower. Some 
of them will need stopping once or twice when 
growing, in order to ensure good, bushy 
plants, but in others this is not necessary. 
In order to prevent them becoming drawn the 
plants should have plenty of room. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Watering Palms in rooms. 

Will you kindly tell me the best way to 
water Palms and Ferns in rooms, but par¬ 
ticularly Palms ? Is it best to plunge them 


and allow them to become thoroughly soaked, 
or to fill up the pot and let the water run 
down ? Canon Grose Hodge. 

[The simplest and safest way in summer is 
to immerse the pot its full depth in water, 
allowing it to remain until the air bubbles 
cease. In an ordinary room this would 
suffice for a week or more, at the end of which 
time the operation should be repeated. In 
winter it would suffice if the operation be 
performed every three or four weeks employ¬ 
ing water just chilled. In this way these 
plants may be kept in good health almost 


indefinitely. As to the Ferns, it were better 
that we should have their names before reply¬ 
ing definitely.] 


Flowering plants for conservatory. 

Will you kindly tell me the names of one 
or two suitable climbing plants that flower 
freely for a conservatory that faces south and 
from which the frost is kept during the 
winter? Canon Grose Hodge. 

[Such subjects as Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
e.g., Souvenir de Chas. Turner and Mme. 
Orousse, Streptosolen Jamesoni, white and 
scarlet Lapageria, and Tecoma jasminoides 
should prove suitable for your purpose, for 
which Clematis indivisa lobata is also 
invaluable. Success, however, in such 
matters depends not a little on the root 
accommodation provided for the plants, as 
also the attention they receive. Had you 
stated the size of the structure we should 
have been in a better position to assist vou.] 
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Flowers on the Caledonian Railway. 

There are few railway companies north of 
the Tweed, if any, that take a keener interest 
in keeping their stations so scrupulously clean 
and smart as the Caledonian Company; but 
this company, more than any other Scotch 
line, has considerably enhanced the attraction 
of their stations by the beautiful display of 
flowers to be seen. Passengers who have 
joined the Clyde steamers at Wemyss Bay 
will remember the dome like booking hall 
under whose roof Palms and shrubs revel and 
the hanging baskets containing Fuchsias and 
other plants of a trailing habit, and have 
been struck with the almost conservatory 
aspect of it. This is one of the distinct 
features of this company. At places where 
the platforms are not always convenient for 
the making of borders, they have adopted 
other methods in order to render the stations 
garden-like. Quite recently, when travelling 
over the old route to Aberdeen via Stirling, I 
was charmed with the appearance of many 
booking halls and window frames, adorned 
with a prodigality of flowering plants. 
Alighting at Stirling, I noticed on the bridge 
mossing the line a bank of single Petunias, 
white Campanulas, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Tagetes signata pumila, and the effect was 
very charming, many tourists pausing to 
admire the display. At this station, too, the 
roof on both up and down platforms was 
occupied with hanging baskets of flowering 
and fine-foliaged plants in the height of per¬ 
fection, Creeping Jenny, Fuchsias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Asparagus Sprengeri, and Begonias 
being delightfully interspersed. It was 
evident by the splendid condition of these 
baskets so near to a glass roof that the work 
of watering them during the long drought 
of summer had been # thoroughly and system¬ 
atically done. At Alyth Junction oppor¬ 
tunity had been taken to reserve a portion 
of the platform for gardening, Rambler Roses, 
Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, and Tufted 
Pansies showing up conspicuously. I was 
also very delighted with the taste displayed 
at Bridge of Dun, one large bed of dark 
crimson Roses, partly encircled by a canopy 
of pink Dorothy Perkins, and edged with a 
belt of that popular smoky-blue, hardv-flower- 
ing plant, Nepeta Mussini. This, and the 
baskets suspended about the station buildings, 
made the place quite pretty and evoked much 
appreciation from persons using the line. 
Laurencekirk is another station on the line 
of route to Aberdeen which struck me 
as being very beautiful. I was par¬ 
ticularly interested in the fine display of 
Asters, the splendid spikes of Antirrhinums, 
and Tufted Pansies. Altogether I was well 
pleased with my itinerary of the old road to 
the granite city, and the Caledonian Railway 
Company, and especially those who look after 
the horticultural department, are to be con¬ 
gratulated on the attractive appearance of 
the station. It is but another instance of the 
enterprise of the Caledonian, which is not 
only conducive to beauty and smartness, but 
also gives pleasure to the throng of tourists 
using the route. Leahurst. 


Sweet Peas—autumn sowing. 

The importance of an early start for 
another year is known to those who produce 
fine quality flowers, whether for show or for 
market, and its advantages cannot be over¬ 
estimated. It is risky to put the seeds in 
often ground in autumn, yet it pays on well- 
drained land to run that risk if one wants 
very early flowers the following year. The 
majority, however, prefer to winter the plants 
under cover, and sow the seeds so that young 
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plants may be conveniently moved in early 
spring. If the number of plants to be reared 
can be spared the room, there is no better 
plan than sowing one seed in a small pot., 
then the resulting plant may be put out 
intact, and with little or no check. If sown 
thickly in pots or boxes there will just be 
that check at planting-time through the un¬ 
ravelling of roots and so on. Our practice is 
to start by the middle of October, and the 
soil used is made moist, so that no water 
shall be given until the seeds have germinated, 
and as the lavender, .white, and primrose 
shades have seeds the more likely to rot, w.itli 
these a little extra sand is used. 

The pots are stood in a cool frame from the 
start, and here they remain the whole winter. 
Here the stock is under the eye, and a sharp 
look-out is kept in the first place for mice 
and slugs when- the leaves appear. Through 
cold weather Sweet Peas are not treated as 
tender plants, but are protected by the glass 
being over them in case of heavy Tains, snow¬ 
storms, or severe frosts. By the end of 
March sturdy samples are ready for the open 
ground. Early preparation of the spot where 
they are to grow is as necessary as a good 
start. They are given a line or row to them¬ 
selves in the vegetable garden, and as fresh 
manure is never used, we try to find a place 
such as the Onion bed or where Celery has 
been grown that had been well manured the 
previous year. Thus a change of ground is 
obtained each season, which is better than 
having this popular annual in the same place 
twice. Decaying leaves are worked in as the 
ground is dug. The whole is left rough, and 
just levelled in spring to plant—or, rather, it 
is finished by leaving a shallow trench, so 
that watering is assisted in summer. 

Surrey. 


Outdoor gardening. 

A start has been made with the clearing 
of the Lily ponds, as the beauty of large groups 
of plants is marred when Sedges, Typha, and 
such-like strong water-plants are allowed to 
encroach among the flowers. These should be 
drawn out with their roots by hand, as cutting 
them off—even well beneath the water—will be 
found quite useless. The common spreading 
water weeds are cut as low as possible under 
the water, either by a scythe or one of the 
water cleaning arrangements now upon the 
market. These are a 1 lowed to drift for a day 
or two, and when they have become somewhat 
collected are drawn into a raft—made for the 
purpose—and deposited at the sides in con¬ 
venient places for removal. This cleaning 
adds to the enjoyment of both fishing and 
boating and allows the reflection—at certain 
periods of the day—of the masses of colour 
growing along the water’s edge. Most of the 
Lilies are at their best, and in this state they 
are not surpassed by anything in the garden, 
the magnificent colours of some of the varieties 
being conspicuous on sunny days. 

A large group of shrubs, many of which 
were beginning to exhibit signs of distress, 
has been overhauled, and while still in leaf it 
was thought desirable to remove all weak and 
exhausted ones, in order to allow a fuller 
development to those remaining. Edgings 
composed of Tunica Saxifraga, Lavender, &c., 
have been relieved of their florvers and the 
plants cut hard in to induce a stocky growth. 
Tufted Pansies which have for a long time 
been in flower have also been cut low down 
to encourage basal growths suitable for cut¬ 
tings. The Azalea garden has again been 
given a thorough soaking of water, and small 
dwarf, choice shrubs planted In the fore¬ 
ground have been cleaned and well soaked, 
as these too were showing signs ol distress. 


Climbing plants on the fences have been cut 
back, as these, unless so dealt with now, will 
be broken or seriously damaged by rough 
winds, especially the vigorous shoots of 
Rambler Roses now' appearing. Mimuli 
which have been growing between herbaceous 
Phlox have had their flower stalks removed 
and the soil between has been loosened up to 
permit free access of water to the roots. 

_ E. M. 

Dianthus Allwoodi. 

A further season’s experience of these has 
more than confirmed the high opinion of 
their merits previously formed. For sturdi¬ 
ness and uprightness of growth, profuseness 
of flowering, soundness of calyx and perfume 
—all essentials to a first-rate Pink—they are 
all that can be desired. I have been so 
pleased with them that I am making ex¬ 
tensive new plantations of them by striking 
quantities of cuttings, which method pro¬ 
vides the readiest mode of increase. I under¬ 
stand that the varieties sent out are picked 
from many thousands that have been raised, 
and the fact that all the varieties have proved 
to be first-class says much for the care 
exercised in selection. Different people would 
make different choices as to which of the 
varieties is the best, and where all are good 
it is difficult to select, but theredano doubt 
whatever that in the fine white’SHarold 
we have been given a splendid thing, beside 
which other white Pinks which have hitherto 
been favourites, such as Mrs. Sinkins and 
Her Majesty, look poor when placed in actual 
juxtaposition for comparison. I was struck 
with the immense superiority of Harold when 
put into a vase containing Mrs. Sinkins— 
there was really no comparison. Rufus is a 
richly-coloured variety, very double and 
handsome. Joan is a particularly neat and 
charming flower, and quite one of the best 
in my opinion. Phyllis, too, is very neat 
and of more slender habit than most, and 
the flowers are smaller, but it is very free- 
flowering, and though not so bright in 
colouring and suffering by contrast with such 
varieties as Robert, yet seen in a group by 
itself it is particularly graceful. As already 
said, there is not one variety which is not 
good, and for producing a wealth of sweetly- 
perfumed and elegant blossoms over a long 
period and with a minimum of trouble 
Dianthus Allwoodi would be hard to beat. 
Everyone who sees them in my garden is 
enthusiastic over them, and the plants them¬ 
selves are their own best advertisement—a 
thing which cannot be said with truth of 
many loudly-trumpeted productions. 


Work of the week. 

The curtailing of a collection of Honey¬ 
suckles clothing a fence has been necessary, 
and all growths not required for furnishing 
empty spaces have been reduced in order to 
prevent damage from wind and rain. Small 
patches of Phacelia campanularia have been 
made on a raised border, the plants being 
taken from the beds sown in August, which 
contained more than are necessary to furnish 
the ground. Other annuals sown during 
August are thinned out as they become large 
enough to handle. All flower-heads have been 
removed from herbaceous Phloxes, as these 
are great seed-bearers, and if allowed to 
develop these exhaust the plants un¬ 
necessarily. Annual flowers to stand the 
winter are being sown as vacant spaces 
become available. Sweet Peas have been 
sown this week, the ground having been pre¬ 
viously well prepared by trenching 2 feet 
deep. Many bulbs have come to hand, 
including Tulipa Gesneriana major, Camassia 
Leichtlini coerulea, Puschkinia scilloides. 
Oxalis bulbosa rubra, Fritillarin Meleagris 
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alba and Scilla campanulata var. Excelsior, 
all of which have found suitable places, where 
they will be seen to advantage during their 
flowering period. The time has now arrived 
when the various alterations previously 
decided upon will have to be taken in hand 
and the necessary material placed in 
readiness and as near the work as possible. 

It is intended to take down a long, retaining 
wall composed of roughly hewn sandstone 
blocks, and replant the whole as the blocks of 
stone are relaid with a variety of small, choice 
subjects. Larger things, such as Helian- 
themums and the like, being undesirable, 
their removal is one of the reasons for the 
clearing and replanting. Another reason is 
that, unfortunately, the stones were laid 
perpendicularly, whereas we find plants are 
much happier when the second layer of stone 
is set about 2 inches back from the first, and 
the same with successive layers, thus forming 
a small ledge with each stone tilted slightly 
inwards to allow moisture to reach the plants 
until they become well established. E. M. 


Antirrhinum Queen of the North. 

With so many new Antirrhinums in the 
market it is pleasing to observe that the 
comparatively old white one called Queen of 
the North is still highly appreciated and is 
a favourite wdth all who admire a pure white 
Snapdragon of the nanum class. It must 
have been in cultivation for a good many 
years, as I remember having seen seeds of it 
offered long ago before the Antirrhinum 
became so popular. S. Ate. 


The Cobweb Houseleek (Semper- 
vivum arachnoideum). 

Throughout the alpine chain of Europe, as 
soon as you leave the lower valleys behind 
you and make your toilsome way along the 
endless zigzag roads to the higher valleys, 
you are bound to come upon this woolly- 
coated. rotund and comfortable little House¬ 
leek filling the crevices upon the low, roughly- 
built walls guarding the road upon the pre¬ 
cipitous side, forming dense silvery colonies 
of hard, round rosettes with thin wool-hairs 
threaded criss-cross from every leaf-point 
across the centre until each little globular 
rosette looks as if an industrious spider had 
fitted an extra dense web over it. If they 
have any choice for position it, is for the 
hottest and sunniest spots upon these walls— 
places too hot in the sunny days of summer 
to rest your hand upon for more than a 
moment, just the place where the bright-eyed 
little lizards of Switzerland love to take 
pantingly their sun bath. 

Here and there they seem to act as a sort 
of living pointing between the irregular 
stones, and in especially favourable places 
they spread into long strips of mat-like 
density—strips you can peel off and roll up 
and put into your knapsack and tease into 
small pieces and replant in your garden, little 
the worse for travelling three or four weeks 
so long as you have kept them perfectly dry. 
Their woolly coat has preserved them from 
loss of the moisture stored in their succulent 
leaves,• and they will be just ready to make 
fresh roots and grow ahead in their new home 
after their journey; but be well advised and 
do not plant them in a mixture of cow dung 
and clay, as recommended in at least one 
popular work on the treatment of alpine 
plants in our gardens. Sempervivum arach- 
noideum will do well with but a little of the 
poorest soil, but faultless drainage is 
essential, and sun is always welcome, if not 
absolutely necessary, for its existence. 

Pretty at all timeB, this plant excels itself 
when a well-established colony begins to throw 
up short, stiff stems, each one crowned with 
a perfect constellation of bright, clear, rose- 
coloured stars, twinkling all the brighter for 
__ their silvery-grey background, which is best 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

in the hottest and driest positions you can 
find in your garden, upon your window-sill, 
on the old tiles of your tool shed, upon the 
garden wall, or the top of a big boulder in 
the rock garden. With the merest suspicion of 
soil or grit you will achieve your finest 
success with this plant. Artificial watering 
will rarely be necessary if rain can fall upon 
it, and drought will never kill it. 

The accompanying photograph was taken 
in just such a position in the Alps of Valais, 
and there is not the slightest difficulty in 
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“ Tectorum’s ” always on the Toof, 

But “ Wulfeni ” is more aloof. 

“ Camollii ” is purplish-blue, 

And “ rubicundum ” smiles at you. 

But “ triste ” is not really sad, 

To name it thus is wrong, and bad. 

“ Calcareuin,” so cosy and round, 

Hoes many and many a bed surround. 

1 

Yet why compare ■ All Houseleeks known 
Possess a charm that’s quite their own. 


The Cobweb Houseleek (Sempervivum arachnoideum). 


obtaining in a year or eighteen months 
similar effects from a dozen or two plants 
obtained from a nursery or brought home from 
your holiday. If your position is right and 
your drainage perfect you will achieve your 
result all the quicker by using sweet old 
fibrous loam mixed with a little old mortar 
or limestone chips, and if you start your 
plantation in early spring, when drying east 
winds prevail, an occasional watering will 
help your plants to establish themselves all 
the quicker ; but once they are growing, leave 
them alone, except to remove weeds that are 
threatening to choke your plants. 

Of outdoor flowers that are so neat 
The Houseleeks are the most complete. 

Of all the Houseleeks neatest far 
The jolly " Cobweb Houseleeks ” are. 
They’re always hearty, always hale, 

They will grow in the merest shale, 

Thrive in the country, do well in town, 
Grow happily forward, never look down. 
They never sulk, they never die, 

They smile at every kind of sky; 

They grow on walls, on roofs they revel, 
And will do well upon the level. 


But Cobweb Houseleeks! Every way 
They are the perfect picture, they. 

W. E. Th. I. 

With apologies to E. V. Lucas and, per¬ 
haps, the author of “ Sally in Our Alley.” 


) 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

* 

Moving Papaver orientate. 

I should be much obliged if you would tell 
me the right time of year to lift Oriental 
Poppies (P. bracteatum variety) for the 
purpose of dividing them or freeing them 
from weeds. I once did so in December, 
which was obviously wrong, as the plant was 
very hard to divide, and took some time 
recovering from it. 

Lady Margaret Lowry-Corky. 

Castle Code, Enniskillen, Ireland. 

[Division of this Poppy is best attended 
to immediately after flowering, and the 
choicer kinds may be raised from root 
cuttings, which come quite true, which is not 
the case with seedlings.] 
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VEGETABLES 


Current work 

Some ot the showers which we have had 
recently were not heavier than a good syring¬ 
ing would be, but it was wonderful how very 
much refreshed the crops of vegetables 
appeared to be afterwards. The duller 
weather, too, has been conducive to a more 
healthy growth. 

Onions. 

The bulbs will mature earlier this year 
than in former seasons. They will not be 
so large, but firm and of good keeping quality. 
In cases where Onions are growing in a really 
good deep rooting-medium, and have been 
fed regularly for exhibition, the cultivator 
must endeavour to keep them growing as 
long as possible. This is not done by very 
frequent applications of liquid manure all 
over the bed, but by its judicious application. 
The right way is to pour on the liquid from 
a free watering-can spout into one place at a 
time—midway between the rows of bulbs. 
In this way it reaches the lowest roots, and so 
benefits the bulbs. This method of watering 
ensures a dry soil immediately about each 
bulb, and so lessens risk from rot so late in 
the season. Onions are deep-rooting plants. 

I daresay many readers have wondered how 
it is managed, in the case of certain noted 
exhibitors, to secure such a smooth nut-: 
brown skin on their bulbs. The matter is 
easy enough. The cultivator must remove 
carefully all the loose skin on each bulb as 
it is in a growing state in the bed. 
The sun and weather generally cause the 
beautiful browning of the skin. A fortnight, 
or month in some cases, is needed prior 
to the lifting of the bulbs. To prevent the 
splitting of the maturing bulbs raise the 
latter and some soil adhering a little, with 
the aid of a garden fork, and thus gradually 
finish the ripening of the Onions prior to 
storing. When lifting the crops generally, 
for storing, do the work when the roots readiiy 
part from the soil, and place all the bulbs 
with their roots towards the south for a few 
days. A dry, cool and well-ventilated shed 
is an ideal place for winter storing, especially 
if the roof is thatched. 

Tomatoes. 

In suitable positions, and where, too. there 
has been a plentiful supply of water. 
Tomatoes have done remarkably well this 
year in open quarters. All fruits are useless, 
except to use in a green state, that form 
after August. It is a waste of the 
strength of the plants to retain such on then) 
or top growths beyond them. Ripening fruits 
may split as the season advances if there is 
much atmospheric moisture. Some protec¬ 
tion from rain is essential. A portion of 
each old leaf should be cut off now to admit 
light and air. 

Celery. 

This is not always a success in allotments, 
especially in a season like the present, unless 
the water supply is ample for the require¬ 
ments of the plants, as they thrive only in 
a rich, moist soil. Maintain the free growth 
of the plants as long as possible by regular 
waterings and frequent applications of liquid 
manure, combined witb surface mulches of 
wood-ashes and soot, mixed. The earthing- 
up must be done piecemeal, not all at once ; 
the banking-up with soil is done to blanch 
the sticks, not to cause progress of growth, 
as it often hinders growth through prevent¬ 
ing moisture reaching the roots. Before any 
soil is placed to the plants, give the roots 
/ 
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in allotments. 

a thorough soaking, using liquid manure for 
preference. 

Cauliflowers. 

Only in favourable soils lias it been possible 
\ to grow really nice Cauliflowers this summer. 
The autumn crops will be valuable. Pay 
extra attention to them, feeding regularly 
with liquid manure. Plants that are some¬ 
what hard-stemmed, owing to lack of suffi¬ 
cient moisture, both in the atmosphere and at 
the roots, will be benefited by one applica¬ 
tion of nitrate of soda. Dissolve 1 ounce in 
2 gallons of weak liquid manure and apply 
immediately after well saturating the soil 
with clear water. I have found much good 
result in such cases. Of course, the nitrate 
must not be given to winter greens generally. 

Winter Greens. 

Young plants of these have not been too 
plentiful and I certainly think it good policy 
to fill as much vacant ground as possible, 
and also to sow seeds of very early-bulbing 
Turnips. I am. surprised at the general 
good appearance of acres of Winter Greens 
I have recently inspected after the severe 
trial the plants have been through. The 
very best way to deal with Winter Greens 
now is to hoe between the rows, and thus 
keep down all weeds. 

Leeks. 

These plants, like Celery, grow freely only 
in a rich rooting-medium. Large specimens 
are always the best, and are most appre¬ 
ciated ; they are obtained in rich soil and 
by means of liberal feeding. Only place a 
small quantity of soil to the stems of the 
plants to blanch them while the growth is 
active. The remaining soil must be added 
many weeks later. 

Root crops. 

With the exception of Potatoes, very few 
roots will be in a fit condition to lift and 
store. The early, stump-rooted Carrots will 
be all the better, though, if lifted and stored 
forthwith in clean sand to retain tlieir 
plumpness. 

French Beans. 

in the open garden should be afforded pro¬ 
tection on cold nights. If any spare lights 
are available these make the best covering, 
and should lie raised 6 inches above the plants 

Odd work. 

In the southern counties a last sowing of 
spring Cabbages and Onions may be made ; 
it is too late for midland and northern parts. 
To make good any losses, purchase young 
plants. Complete the planting out of” seed¬ 
lings of biennials, and fill up gaps in the 
case ot the earlier transplanted ones. 

G. G B. 


Kitchen garden. 

Wet weather following a long period of 
drought always brings a harvest of seedling 
weeds even on quarters where hardly a weed 
was permitted to seed. These can soon be 
dealt with by means of the hoe in the event 
of a sunny day or two, and other work is well 
postponed until these minute, pests are 
eradicated. Turnips, Spinach, and all seed 
beds ought to be frequently hoed and all the 


surface of the soil well stirred up. So far. 
Potatoes appear to be keeping free from 
disease, but apparently healthy haulm may 
develop disease in a remarkably short time. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes failing. 

I should tie much obliged if you could tell 
me why the enclosed Tomatoes ripen so badly. 
They appear to be diseased in some way. I 
have enclosed some leaves which I thought at 
one time were affected with the rust disease 
Cladosporium fulvum, but am not sure about 
this. The variety is Bide’s Recruit, and they 
are grown on the trench system on the 
ground, all the old soil being taken out each 
year. Good loam is then filled in over 
manure, bonemeal and any good fertiliser 
being planted about 18 inches each way. As 
they grow away they are given fertiliser 
occasionally. Watering is done with care, 
and they are ventilated freely day and night. 
Four other houses oE different sorts are 
unaffected. Mato. 

[We could find no disease on the Tomato 
leaf sent, and the same with regard to the 
fruit. The condition of the latter is attri¬ 
buted by many to sun-scorch, and by others to 
want of potash in the soil. According to our 
experience, the last-mentioned is the cause, as 
we have found that by supplying more potash 
to the soil at planting time.and afterwards 
the difficulty has been overcome. This course 
we advise you to adopt. Wood ashes, as you 
are no doubt aware, is the best way oi 
affording potash at planting time, mid after- 
ivards sulphate of potash, or a fertiliser of 
which it forms one of the constituents.] 


Asparagus beds. 

I have an Asparagus bed which has not 
been remade for twenty years, and it is now 
rather thin and has a great deal of Bind¬ 
weed in the bed. I wish to make a fresh 
lied and move the plants into it, and get 
some more plants to fill the bed. How should 
I make the bed and when should I move the 
roots, and if I get three-year-old plants to fill 
up, shall'I be able to cut from the bed next 
year ? Kent. 

[The best time to carry out the preparatory 
work is during the winter, planting at the 
end of March or early in April, according to 
the season. Asparagus beds should lie 4 feet 
wide, and alleys 3 feet in width between 
them. The beds should be trenched to their 
full width and length three spits deep, 
leaving the lower spit where it is after break¬ 
ing it up and working in with it old mortar 
rubbish or the contents of the rubbish heap, 
after ridding the same of sticks, stones, or 
other extraneous matter. With the top and 
second spits work in a very liberal dressing 
of manure, and add sand or old mortar if the 
soil is of a heavy nature. Incorporate the 
ingredients intimately with the soil, and then 
leave all to settle into place, and await 
planting time. If you wish to economise 
both labour and manure the alleys may 
simply be dug one spit deep, but manure the 
soil if possible. When planting time arrives 
level and tread the surface of the bed firm, 
and then plant two or three-year-old crowns, 
preferably the former, in rows 18 inches 
apart. Beds 4 feet in width will take three 
rows of crowns, one down the centre and one 
on either side and distant from it 15 inches. 
We advise the new beds to be planted entirely 
with fresh purchased roots, leaving the roots 
in existing bed where they are, and take 
what produce you can from them in the 
meantime, as the new bed should not be cut 
from the first year if planted with three-year- 
old roots, and not for two years if the crowns 
employed are two years old.] 
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P. Halliana is apparently related to the 
last-named, and is probably a hybrid. Of 
looser habit than P. fioribunda, it grows into 
more tree-like habit. The flowers are richly 
coloured and semi-double. It is in every way 
a desirable kind to grow. 

P. Malus is the common Crab from which 
our garden Apples have originated. In some 
parts of the country it occupies a position 
among hedgerow trees, and may be occasion¬ 
ally noted growing on commons or on the 
outskirts of woods. As a rule, it is repre¬ 
sented in gardens by varieties which bear 
showy-coloured fruits in autumn. Many of 
these are distinguished by garden names, of 
which John Downie Crab, Dartmouth Crab 
(see page 627), and Transcendent Crab 
(figured on this page) are examples. Other 
useful forms are astracanica, coccinea, and 
rosea. 

P. Niedzwetzkyana is peculiar on account 
of the curious reddish colour of the flowers, 
a colour which is also found staining the 
wood, roots, leaves, and fruits of the plant. 
Of similar habit to the ordinary Crab Apple, 
it is very probably but a variety of P. Malus, 
for it cannot be relied on to come true from 
seed, though now and then a true plant may 
appear. It was introduced from the region 
of the Caucasus. 

P. prumfolia is in many respects closely 
allied to P. baccata, but when in fruit it may 
be distinguished by its persistent calyx lobes. 
In the case of P. baccata they are early 
deciduous. It has numerous varieties, of 
which the best are cerasiformis, fructu- 
coccineo, and xanthocarpa. 

P. Ri.vco.—This Japanese species forms 
a tree 15 feet to 18 feet high, and bears white, 
rose-flushed flowers freely. These are 
succeeded by orange-coloured fruits, which 
ripen in September. 

P. Schetdecker i is said to be a cross 
between P. prunifolia and P. fioribunda. It 
bears ln,rge semi-double pinkish flowers in 
great profusion. As a rule, it is met with in 
bush form. 

P. spectabilis, a species from China and 
Japan, is rarely met with in its typical form, 
but a variety with semi-double flowers is 
common. This P. spectabilis, var. flore- 
pleno, forms a tree as large as an ordinary 
well-grown standard Apple tree. The flowers 
are large and heavily flushed with pink. 
Kaido is another form, said by some people 
to lie a hybrid with Ringo. It is very showy 
and well worth growing. 


Aralia spinosa. 

Planted in the home woods which adjoin 
the gardens several years ago and allowed its 
freedom, the above has developed by means of 
underground suckers into quite a large group, 
and is very picturesque at the present time. 
Not only are the flowers numerous, but the 
handsomely divided leaves are taking on a 
charming crimson tint. These plants are 
almost tropical in effect and have suckered 
freely, and many are the tall, forbidding 
growths which are welded into one imposing 
group. “ W. T.” (see Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, September 10th) does well to draw 
attention to the value of this interesting 
shrub, and will lie pleased to hear of the 
dimensions it has attained growing in this 
free, woodland soil. I measured this group 
to-dav, and found the tallest growths to be 
20 feet in height and the spread of the whole 
group the same, by which it will be seen what 
a grand ornamental woodland or lawn subject 
it is. The huge branching panicles of 
sweetly-scented, creamy-white flowers are in 
some instances 2 feet in length and very effec¬ 
tive as they protrude from among the noble, 
graceful leaves. The Devil’s Walking Stick, 
or Hercules’ Club, as it is sometimes called, 
is a native of the South-Eastern United 
States, and is, in my opinion, well named, for 
the stout, woodv stems are armed with 
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The Transcendent Crab. 


propriate for small forecourts of villas, and 
are equally suitable for parks and gardens of 
considerable extent. Whether planted as 
isolated specimens or as groups, they are 
greatly admired, especially when placed on a 
lawn without any evidence of crowding. 

One advantage possessed by these various 
kinds of Pyrus is that they give very little 
trouble after they are once established in 
good loamy soil. True, a little thinning-out 
may be done with advantage now and then. 
The various members of this particular croup 
are sometimes attacked by American blight 
in the same manner as the Apple. To com¬ 
bat this, paraffin emulsion may be used in 
the form of a wash during summer, while a 
caustic wash after the leaves have fallen 
proves effective. 

Among the more effective and easily 
obtained kinds we find the Siberian Crab, 


mental of which is cerasifera, which bears 
bright red, Cherry-like fruits. 

P. coroxaria, the American Crab Apple, 
is not well represented in gardens, but its 
semi-double variety, flore-pleno, is better 
known. The type bears large white, pink- 
flushed flowers and vivid green fruits. P. 
coronaria flore-pleno is remarkable for its 
showy flowers, which are each upwards of 
li inches across. 

P. FLOiiiDUNDA, a Japanese species, is one 
of the most free-flowering trees of the garden. 
It really assumes the dimensions of a large 
bush rather than of a tree, for it is often met 
with 12 feet to 15 feet high, and further 
through, with branches sweeping the ground. 
The type bears flowers flushed with pink, but 
the variety atro-sanguinea produces deep red 
blooms. To obtain the best effect, the two 
plants should lie grown together. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Some Showy Crabs. 


The Malus section of the genus Pyrus is of 
great value, for the majority of the species 
and varieties are showy flowering trees, while 
many of them have the additional advantage 
of bearing brightly-coloured fruit in autumn. 
They are also worthy of notice from the fact 
that they are suitable alike for large and 
small gardens, for many kinds are quite ap- 


P. baccata, providing a wealth of large 
white flowers, slightly flushed with rose. It 
is one of the larger-growing kinds, and may 
be met with 20 feet to 25 feet high, with a 
head of branches 30 feet or more across. Its 
red and orange fruits are a well-known 
autumn and winter feature of some gardens. 
It has several varieties, one of the most orna¬ 
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formidable spines. Growing near and of 
greater height is Alalia Maximowiczi. This 
has assumed a treelike stature, having 
reached 30 feet in height. The elegant 
growth and handsome palmate leaves render 
this small tree a distinct and beautiful 
feature. Both these Aralias, either in a 
large or small state, are valuable for our 
gardens, and, as the leaves are easily damaged 
by storms, it is desirable they should be 
planted in sheltered positions, either in 
garden or woodland. E. M. 


Choisya ternata. 

I noted some few weeks ago in Gardening 
Illustrated the fact of the very near loss of 
a fine bush of Choisya ternata owing to the 
barking of the stem for some distance from 
the ground upwards by snails. This was due 
to a big batch of double Arabis which had 
been planted round about and underneath the 
bush and afforded a harbour from which the 
snails could work the destruction. The plant 
had always been in such robust health that 
I was quite at a loss to understand why it 
should assume this sickly hue, with an occa¬ 
sional collapse of part of a branch, until I 
discovered the loss of the bark. Fortunately 
one side had escaped, so I smeared the whole 
of the stem with some damp clay, cleared 
away all the Arabis, forked the surface 
lightly, gave a soaking of water, a mulch of 
short manure, and then another soaking. It 
has now recovered all its old vigour and clean, 
healthy foliage, and, the summer favour¬ 
ing such development, is already (Septem¬ 
ber 13th) flowering quite freely. I shall leave 
the space round about it clear in future and 
put down some layers as the lower branches 
drop. There are few gardens where a plant 
of this handsome shrub is not acceptable, if 
not already in stock. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


Cytisus scoparius fl. pi. 

The double variety of our native Cytisus 
scoparius is fairly well known as a good plant 
for the rock garden, but it is not so generally 
employed in the border as it might be. I 
was reminded of this by seeing some unusually 
good plants of this 'double Broom in the 
borders in the charming garden of Air. John 
A Holms, at Formakin, Renfrewshire, this 
season. They were masses of bloom, and as 
the double flowers last longer than do the 
single ones, these plants had been in bloom 
for some time and would remain in flower for 
a few weeks after I saw them. 

S. Arnott. 


Cassiopc tetragona. 

The other day I was asked to identify a 
small shrub in a neighbouring garden; and 
on seeing it the plant proved to be Cassiope 
tetragona, known familiarly as the Lapland 
Heath. It is a charming little shrub, but it 
does not give of its best unless peat be afforded 
to the roots. In addition, C. tetragona ap¬ 
preciates a shady position, and when these 
requirements can be met, its flowers, which 
are not unlike those of Lily-of-tlie-Yalley, are 
produced fairly freely in May and June. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Hydrangea hortensis. 

In the milder parts of the United Kingdom 
there are few shrubs that are more attractive 
in autumn than this old favourite, for it 
blossoms with the greatest freedom and keeps 
in bloom for a long time. Introduced from 
China about 130 years ago, it has been 
popular ever since, both for indoor and out- 
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door gardening. In greenhouses it can be 
made to flower over a considerable part of 
the year by a judicious system of retarding 
at one period and forcing at another, whilst 
by feeding and disbudding it is made to bear 
enormous heads of flowers. Restricted space 
indoors prevents it attaining its full size, 
and although it is sometimes allowed to grow 
year after year in large pots or tubs until 
it is several feet in diameter, we are more 
familiar with it as a plant in a small pot 
liearing from one to half-a-dozen heads of 
flowers. Very often cuttings are rooted dur¬ 
ing summer, singly in small pots, and the 
young plants placed in a sunny position to 
ensure thorough ripening and to prevent 
autumn growth. During winter they are 
stored in a cold frame, and are eventually 
placed in 5-inch or 6-inch pots in rich loamy 
soil, and removed from the frame to a warm 
greenhouse. The inflorescences are soon 
noticeable, and from that time onwards the 
plants are fed liberally to produce a large, 
single infloresoence from each plant. By 
keeping young plants in a cold frame and 
bringing them on in succession, the flowering 
period is spread over several months. Large 
plants grown in tubs or pots can be wintered 
in a light shed, provided they are kept 
moderately dry. In May they can be placed 
out of doors, where they will flower at the 
natural time, August and September. In 
some places large plants in tubs are popular 
for standing on terraces during summer and 
autumn. Such specimens must be fed 
liberally with manure water. Hydrangea 
hortensis is also a popular plant for dwelling- 
rooms, and in some parts of the country there 
are few cottages where it is not found in the 
place of honour. In Cheshire it is com¬ 
monly known amongst cottagers as “ Water 
Plant.” 

But it is not so much as an indoor as an 
outdoor plant that it concerns us at the 
present time, for throughout the South and 
West of England, Wales, and parts of the 
west coast of Scotland it is one of the most 
prominent shrubs. In some gardens it has 
been planted as an undergrowth in thin wood¬ 
land, and appears as a more or less wild 
plant; in others it is used for informal 
hedges, and, again, as a specimen bush or as 
groups in the shrubbery. Old plants may be 
4 feet to 6 feet high and 8 feet or 9 feet across, 
carrying well over 100 head of flowers, many 
individual heads being 6 inches to 9 inches 
across. Where the soil is free from iron the 
sterile flowers are pink in colour, but where 
iron is prevalent they are a bright shade of 
blue. By transferring plants from one kind 
of soil to the other the colour of the flowers 
may be altered from year to year. 

This phenomenon is very marked at Mount 
Edgcumbe, where hundreds of H. hortensis 
are growing about the grounds. On one part 
of the estate iron is very prevalent in the 
soil and the plants have blue flowers ; else¬ 
where there is no iron, and the flowers are 
pink ; by interchanging plants the colour of 
the flowers is changed. In some gardens iron 
is added to the soil for pot-grown plants to 
induce blue flowers. 

There are many forms of this Hydrangea. 
In some the inflorescence is composed of a 
large number of small fertile flowers and a 
few large sterile flowers. In others sterile 
flowers predominate, and in still others few 
fertile flowers are to be found, the flower- 
cluster being a large, irregular head of bract- 
formed flowers, each bract nearly an inch 
across. 

Hydrangea shares with Viburnum, pmongst 
well-known shrubs, the peculiarity of pro¬ 
ducing large numbers of sterile flowers in 
various species. In each case the flowers con¬ 
taining perfect reproductive organs are small 
and not specially attractive, whilst those in 
which the reproductive organs are rudi¬ 
mentary or absent are made up of large, often 
white, but sometimes coloured, bracts. 


Varieties in which this feature is specially 
prominent have been cultivated and selected 
until the bract-formed flowers have almost 
displaced fertile blooms. 

The soil most suitable for this Hydrangea 
is good, well-drained loam. As it is a rank 
feeder, much good will be done by surface¬ 
dressing the ground about the roots of old 
plants with well-rotted manure or by giving 
the plants liquid manure occasionally. Prun¬ 
ing should take the form of thinning out the 
weaker and older wood, but upon no account 
must young shoots be shortened. Cuttings 
inserted out of doors during summer can be 
rooted without trouble. D. 


FRUIT. 


Wire netting for fruit trees. 

(Philip W. G. Filleul).—The best kind of 
wire-netting for your purpose is 4-inch mesh, 
20 gauge. This you can purchase from 3 feet 
up to 6 feet in width. The latter is the width 
we recommend you to use. You will need a 
framework to which to attach the netting. 
The uprights may be poles with their bases 
creosoted to render them more durable. These 
should stand about 2 yards apart, both in 
the length and width of enclosure. Battens 
or laths 2 inches to 24 inches square should 
lie nailed on the tops of the uprights, both 
lengthwise and transversely, to carry the wire 
lor forming the roof with. Wire, galvanised, 
No. 12 gauge, may be used in lieu of the 
laths. To enable the wire to be strained 
quite tight the four comer-posts must have 
struts, one on each side, fixed in the direction 
from whence the strain will come, otherwise 
they will be drawn out of the perpendicular 
when the wires are tightened. The inter¬ 
mediate posts will require but one strut, and 
that on the inner side only. A door and door¬ 
way must be arranged for at a convenient 
place, generally at one corner, or that nearest 
to an adjacent footpath. The total height of 
the enclosure should be such as will allow of 
(lie gathering, pruning, etc., being done with 
ease. If you use wire-netting of the width 
we advise, the height will then be 6 feet, and 
quite sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 


A Vine with a history. 

Seven years ago a Kirkintilloch gardener 
picked up a small piece of cane, about 6 inches 
long, from a rubbish heap. He took it home 
and planted it in his greenhouse. To-day it 
bears this rich burden as seen on page 617, 
though no special treatment was given it, It 
can be seen at Broomhill Home, Kirkintilloch. 


Gooseberries 

whether gathered in. ripe or “ green ” condi¬ 
tion, should be plucked from the trees with 
their stalks entire. When gathered care¬ 
lessly and the stalk of the berry left on the 
tree, the berries so gathered quickly decay at 
the point whence the fragment of skin was 
detached with the berry, whether ripe or 
unripe. _ 


Raspberries. 

When gathering or about to gather Rasp¬ 
berries it is well to first ascertain whether 
they are required for cooking or for dessert.. 
If for dessert, they should be plucked with 
their stalk and calyx attached ; if for jam or 
for cooking, they should be plucked without 
the calyx and stalk, and the receptacles to 
hold them should be capable of retaining the 
juice which is certain to exude from them. 
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Lifting & potting Chrysanthemums. 

Flower-pots have been dear during the past 
few years, and, consequently, great care has 
been taken o£ those in stock. In many 
gardens Chrysanthemums of suitable varieties 
were planted out with a view to lifting in the 
autumn. Pots in which Tomatoes have been 
grown are now available, and these are suit¬ 
able for the Chrysanthemums. The Tomato 
soil, or much of it, will do nicely for the 
purpose. In the absence of rain, water the 
plants freely the day before the lifting is to 
be done. Have the pots clean, lift the plants 
with a nice ball of soil adhering to the roots, 
and then pot them in the usual way. The 
new soil must be pressed down firmly and 
watered at once. Water with judgment 
afterwards. Syringe the foliage in bright 
weather, and in a fortnight’s time the plants 
will be rooting freely again. Hants. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. Geo. Munro. 

Ever since one can remember a dark crim¬ 
son variety has fallen short in something as 
compared with varieties of other colours. It 
may be size, difficulty to grow well, not easy 
to keep fresh ; but to date the above is as nice 
a thing as has been introduced. It was seen 
in excellent condition last year, and should 
be this, as so many more cultivators have the 
sort on trial. I do not know if any other 
grower has had trouble with it. In my case, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


of several rows of petals, which are esteemed 
by growers for sale of cut bloom on account 
of ease of packing. 

Take Aristocrat and Miss Phyllis Cooper, 
two favoured yellows; these appear to me 
anything but pretty, except when they are 
“ got up ” for exhibition. I find that after 
giving a trial to a considerable number of 
the many novelties of past years of the types 
that find favour, this season the varieties 
kept are reduced to less than a dozen. All 
may be worth growing, perhaps, but still 
there are a few which are worth the greater 
care, especially when exhibiting is not 
thought of. One could easily further reduce 


The Dartmouth Crab. (See page 625.) 


George, and Pockett’s Crimson may well be 
discarded, although the second in order of 
names may still find favour with the amateur, 
with whom it has long been a fancied kind. 

_ H. S. 

Single-flowered Chrysanthemums. 

It seems that the powers that be do not 
encourage the spray form of single enough, or 
perhaps new varieties in this form are not 
placed before the committees very often ; yet 
a few seasons back plants of charmingly 
coloured, genuine small ones were so placed, 
but were not recognised. It may be the tale 
would have been different had the varieties 
been presented in a growing state in pots. 
Anyhow, they reminded one of a pretty and 
most useful sort for small pots that used to 
be seen pretty frequently—Miss Rose—but 
distinct in shades of colour. This type should 
find favour with gardeners in private places 
where house decoration is required, as well 
as flower-lovers generally. A dwarf-growing 
form, again, is Miss Mary Anderson, another 
genuine single—I use the word because many 
of the sorts that find favour are neither 
single nor double. It is a form with flowers 


them, for the general character of the growth 
of all but a very few singles is anything but 
perfect. More attention, indeed, will be paid 
to seedlings in the future. The year before 
last a pinch of seed saved from two or three 
good varieties gave a varied and nice 
collection to further try this year. H. S. 


Height of the plants. 

Grown for specimen blooms and the leaders 
not topped, the natural height of each variety 
is, of course, fully extended. Even so, how* 
ever, we manage to-day to grow all sorts 
which may be included among the best and 
have not a single variety that has gone above 
5 feet; the majority, in fact, are not more 
than a yard high. The tallest are those of 
Mrs. G. Drabble; the shortest, Mrs. M. 
Sargent. Firm potting and a high position 
without shelter help to keep the plants low. 
This year, too, the weather conditions have 
made the joints short and the leaves closer 
together than usual. The above heights make 
the plants easy to secure in summer quarters, 
and require just one stout wire to keep them 
quite safe in tfy$ l^nes.|, - H. S. 


Chrysanthemums under glass. 

There are two conditions which make it 
risky to keep plants in pots in the open : one 
is frost, the other is when the bloom buds 
show colour; otherwise they do best outside. 
Under cover dews and rains are missed. 
Still, the bulk had better be placed under 
glass by the end of September. Late-flower¬ 
ing sorts are, of course, left outside the 
longer, and if some means of protection be 
afforded this is a great advantage, because 
most growers have difficulty in finding hous¬ 
ing space. With plenty of room at disposal 
housing the plants is a simple matter, for 
then each one could be given as much room 
as it had in the open, and then one might 
look for perfect development. As things are, 
however, most of us have to try all manner 
of w'ays to prevent huddling the plants to¬ 
gether. We should not think, in the first place, 
of arranging the plants for effect, but rather 
put the earliest to bloom by themselves, so 
that we may shade if necessary, placing all 
crimson sorts together for the same reason. 

In the early stages of the flowers’ opening, 
inside temperature need not be studied—that 
is to say, doors and ventilators alike should 
be kept open and no fire heat be applied 
unless foggy times visit our garden. Indeed, 
it is wise to do without this, unless there is 
frost or an over-supply of moisture in the 
air. Too much fire heat is the cause nf many 
troubles, and is frequently used to the detri¬ 
ment of the blossom. Their size, colour, and 
lasting power are assisted when opened in a 
cool temperature—the plant, in fact, resents 
being forced. For the sake of cleanliness the 
pots should be washed and decaying lower 
leaves be removed. Attend to any extra 
tying. Housing-time also gives a good oppor¬ 
tunity to see if the foliage underneath is free 
from mildew, and, if not, a dusting of 
sulphur will check it. Shade has been men¬ 
tioned. This is most essential thus early, 
but not so later. More or less everyone is 
troubled with decay—sometimes termed 
“ damp ”—in the florets of early blooms, but 
if the roots of the plants are in good con¬ 
dition and sunshine kept away the trouble is 
reduced to a minimum. H. S. 


however, the plants have not done at all well. 
At least, they made but little progress during 
the hot weather; the edges of the leaves 
burned, and one hardly knew when to water 
the roots from fear of killing them. Re¬ 
cently the foliage is better, but it is not 
expected that such good results in blossom 
will follow as would be the case if all had 
gone well from the first. At its best the 
variety gives a wonderful bit of colour, and 
such dark kinds as His Majesty, Mr. Lloyd 
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The Spring Carden-continued. 

I am giving you plans for two more bulb 
beds this week, because they are of a design 
so often seen in gardens, and it is more‘than 
probable that some of those may belong to my 
readers. Though they smack somewhat of 
formality they are not so open to that 
objection as a great many geometric designs 
are, because they are not inventions by man, 
but represent in a way the most beautiful 
objects in Nature. 

In working out the idea there must be no 
incongruity as to the details. We cannot 
represent a star with a piece of patchwork 
from Joseph’s coat, nor the crescent moon by 
daubs of pink and purple. We can, of course, 
represent a starfish if we are that way in¬ 
clined ; but a starfish cannot compare with a 
star, and surely we would seek the sublime 
rather than the lesser creation ! So, then, 
the rays of our stars must be of an appro¬ 
priate colour, not a variety of distinctive 
colours, and those who have a penchant for 
mottled beds ought really to choose some other 
designs rather than those of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Having laid that down as a guiding 
principle, Art does not compel a slavish and 
rigid interpretation of it in every detail. 
Some scope is permissible, or Art would not 
be Art; it would become mere imitation. 
Mars is knowm as the “ red ” planet, but to 
most of us the red is imagined rather than 
observed ; still, compared with other planets it 
does possess a red tinge, which it is quite 
legitimate to accentuate by representing it in 
the bed with a groundwork of variegated 
Arabis suffused with the soft reds of a light 
shade Hyacinth or Cottage Maid Tulips. The 
-effect must be soft, not glaring. 

In either design a broad band of blue 
edging would be strictly appropriate as sug¬ 
gesting its setting in a blue sky, but a star 
composed entirely of blue would be altogether 
incongruous, for if there are a million blue 
stars in the firmament (as there may well 
be) they would be invisible. A white star or 
moon, a yellow star or moon, a steely star 
or moon, with warm and chaste suffusions, are 
quite in keeping, and may admit of slight 
fanciful variations such as are suggested 
below, and I am not sure that I would not 
encourage moderate variations as being help¬ 
ful and suggestive, for our dull, earthly sur¬ 
roundings cannot furnish the immaculate 
setting given to our models in the deep 
empyrean. 

Fig. 1 is that of a ere scent-shaped bed, and 
in addition to the suggestions given above, 



Fig. 1. 


and without any deviation from the principles 
laid down, I will give alternative schemes for 
securing suitable effects. But, let me here 
state again, I impose very strict limits to 
my suggested schemes, for they have to be as 
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Beginners. 

simple as I can make them, and also inex¬ 
pensive. If my object were to write for pro¬ 
fessional gardeners or those whose means 
were less limited I should in all probability 
make more ambitious suggestions, though I 
doubt if, on the whole, the real effects would 
be more pleasing. Let us take this crescent. 
It may be planted thickly with double Daisies 
of a light-red colour, as shown in section 
“ A,” after planting the whole bed with 
White Swan Tulips. This would give a 
suffusion of a pleasing soft red which would 
add a warmer glow and life to the dead white 
of the Tulips, or it would be equally effective 
and perhaps truer to nature if Yellow Prince 
Tulips took the place of the white. If 
thought desirable, a broad edging of Glory of 
the Snow or Scilla sibirica would represent 
a blue setting of the sky quite in keeping 
with the design; but while it enhanced the 
effect it would also increase the cost. As an 
alternative design, the bed might be planted 
with white Hyacinths at 4 inches apart and 
sown with the pretty blue Ionopsidium 
acaule, in which case no edging would be 



wanted, the whole effect producing a shimmer 
of blue modified by the white. -This is but a 
slight deviation from that of Nature. 

Fig. 2 is of like character, a star, and what 
holds good of the crescent applies equally to 
a star. This design is left in bare outline 
as a guide how to design a star bed, a circle 
equally divided into five segments. My first 
scheme is to plant Chrysolora, or Yellow 
Prince Tulips, at 3 inches apart, and then 
bed down with a dwarf light-blue Forget-me- 
not, with no edging; and my alternative 
would be to represent Mars by planting white 
Tulips in a bed of red Silene pendula com- 
pacta, with a distinct edging of blue Forget- 
me-nots. 

Now- I must leave the flower-beds, for I 
have dealt with them as fully as time and 
space will permit. I have attempted to so 
frame my remarks that the ideas expressed 
are not restricted entirely to the settings I 
have connected them with, but may act aa a 
guide, especially to beginners, in the matter 
of combination. I would add that, however 
unlovely the shape of a bed may be, it should 
be planted with some leading “ idea ” 
behind it, some scheme or other, not promiscu¬ 
ous and without design, because, when the 
time of flowering comes, you will then have 
the double pleasure of an interest, not only 
in the flowers themselves, but in the working 
out of your idea. 

Fig. 3 represents a section of a scolloped 
bed, which may be continued to any length. 
It shows the front feet, and the back¬ 
ground must be understood to be full of 
herbaceous and other plants. It may, at first 
glance, appear to be ambitious and somewhat 
elaborate, but in reality it is neither, and 


looks far more formidable on paper than in 
the actual border. My experience with plans 
of any kind is that they always give that 
impression. 

The plan is subject to moderation, and 
allows for the presence of a few low-growing 
plants in spaces not marked, w-hose only 




Fij. 3. 


spring effect is to clothe otherwise bare Bpaces 
with greenery. The whole must be studied 
in connection with my comments and descrip¬ 
tions when I introduced the various plants 
two or three weeks ago; and if you will be 
good enough to turn them up it will be 
necessary for me to say little now beyond 
giving the key to the plan: — 

(A) in the back row is for clumps of 
Emperor Daffodils, ten in a clump; (B) in 
the same row T is for Mauve or Yellow Darwin 
Tulips, six in a clump; 1 to 9 in the same 
row, Vulcan or Blood-red Wallflowers, in 
sixes; 10, 20, 30, St. Brigid Anemones, twelve 
in a clump; 11, 14, 26, 29, Viola gracilis 
(dark purple), in sixes; 12, 27, white 
Hyacinths, in sixes; 17, red Hyacinths, in 
sixes; 22, blue Hyacinths, in sixes; 15, 25, 
Iberis sempervirens, two plants in each; 16, 
19, 21, 24, Armeria (Red Thrift), three plants 
in each ; 18, 28, Myosotis; 13, 23, Alyssum 
saxatile. Between the Hyacinths and the 
plants ^ immediately in front, clumps of 
Crocuses should be introduced; the letter R 
between the former represents dwarf Roses. 

In order to present a simple plan, one easy 
'to read, I have used only a few varieties of 
perennials, yet there are a number of these 
which “ make ** the spring border. Next 
week I will carry my plan a step further and 
introduce a larger number. There is also 
quite a quantity of shrubs and climbers that 
we shall have to call upon, because they are 
full of beauty in so many forms. Indeed, 
this spring border of ours can be made abso¬ 
lutely gorgeous when we know something of 
the wealth of material offered us and how 
best t© use it to advantage. F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

Pruning newly-planted trees. 

To prune or not to prune is the question. 
Is it better to inflict two hardships at the 
same time upon a tree or one hardship? 
There can scarcely be a doubt in an impartial 
and thoughtful mind as to the answer. What 
are the facts? A number of young trees has 
been lifted in order that they may be re¬ 
planted 20 yards or 200 miles distant. Some 
injury or check has been given to the root- 
system of the tree, even if it did not lose a 
rootlet or part of a rootlet. The mere ex¬ 
posure to the air will cause a check to the 
activity of the root-system. If that be so 
in the case of trees lifted with the greatest 
care and regardless of cost, how muen more 
is injury caused when a tree loses a distinct 
portion of its root-system in the act of lift¬ 
ing, as occurs in hundreds of thousands of 
cases every year! It is well, therefore, to 
recognise the fact and to take thought accord¬ 
ingly. It is beyond question, then, that a 
tree which has been transplanted has suffered 
some injury to the roots; and we are dealing 
with the question of pruning that tree and 
the time of performing the operation. My 
advice is—defer the operation, at all events, 
until the sap is circulating from the roots to 
the branches in spring, and which is shown 
by the distinct swelling of the wood-buds near 
and at the ends of the shoots of this year’s 
growth. Many young fruit trees have 
perished from no other cause than that of 
pruning at the time of—or soon after— 
planting. 
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Trees store in their tissues during the 
season of growth a supply of food for future 
use. This store is drawn upon by the swell¬ 
ing and developing buds until the new supply 
reaches them from the roots, which is usually 
a little later in ascent in undisturbed trees 
and distinctly later in transplanted trees. 
Therefore, if a transplanted tree be pruned 
shortly afterward, that tree is in a dangerous 

? osition, because not only is it deprived of 
ood at each extremity of its system, but the 
reciprocal action which goes on between root 
and branch and leaf becomes interrupted, and 
in many cases the complete circulation en¬ 
tirely destroyed, in which case death ensues 
when it might have been averted by with¬ 
holding the use of the pruning knife until 
.March, April, May, or even June. 

There is no necessity to lose a year in the 
building-up of a tree. Although it is true 
that a tree not pruned the first year, but 
pruned the second year, makes a really good 
growth, it does not make so much growth as 
the tree pruned the same spring it was 
planted, and at the right moment, and again 
pruned the second year. The combined 
growth of the two years is many feet more 
than the growth of the second year alone. 
It is better to wait a year before pruning a 
tree than to prune it at the wrong time and 
in the wrong manner during the same season 
it was planted. 

It has been stated above that the growth of 
the current year has food stored in its tissues 
for the use of the tree during its earliest stage 
of grow th of the following spring. It follow s, 
then,' that if the greater portion of that 
young growth—with all its food store—be cut 
away to a living but dormant bud, that bud 
will fail to grow because, practically, the 
whole food supply has been destroyed with 
the larger portion of the shoot (or shoots) 
so pruned, and because there is none from the 
roots (a) owing to being later in activity ; and 
(h) because the supply that, was in the shoot 
above has been removed with the shoot; and 
(<•) with its removal the reciprocative action 
between root and branch did not become 
established. In plain words, there are no 
pushing action by the roots and no drawing 
action by the leaves in embryo. 

There are certain varieties of fruit trees 
whose nature it is to fail to force into growth 
nearly all the buds on the growth of the 
previous year except three or four buds near 
and at the extremity of growth. Apple 
Bramlhy’s Seedling well illustrates this, 
Newton Wonder also. The pruner in such 
cases, in order to ensure the development of 
good growth at any given bud 12, 18, or 
24 inches below the extreme point of growth, 
has to prune that branch or those branches 
at several different times, or else submit to 
branches destitute of growth or fruit spurs 
for 2, 3, or 4 feet in length, which, in the 
case of trees other than standards or half¬ 
standards, is not to be thought of. 

The fruit-grower and pruner must learn, 
by close watchfulness, the characteristics of 
his different kinds and varieties of trees; the 
development of the buds during the winter as 
well as spring (for they are never entirely 
at rest) ; and learn to mentally measure the 
vital power of each bud in order that he may 
visualise as nearly correctly as possible the 
length and strength of the new growth to be 
produced from each bud during the follow¬ 
ing spring, summer, and autumn, and to 
differentiate between flower-buds and leaf- 
buds or “ wood " buds and buds in a state of 
transition. Until he has learned these 
things, and the effects of light, shade, and 
air upon trees, let him not think that he has 
learned all there is to learn about pruning. 

Never prune to a flower-bud if it be alone. 
Each of the living wood-buds is sufficiently 
active to admit of being fit to start into new 
growth. 

The blind bud was probably caused by much 
injury to or destruction of a leaf. Fore- 
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right buds are usually rubbed out, unless 
required to continue a shoot or branch in a 
perfectly straight line. Frequently main 
branches are continued from an upper or a 
lower bud, but seldom in either case is a 
perfectly straight line maintained. Of the 
two buds—upper or lower—the lower bud con¬ 
tinues the straighter line, because tendency 
of all new growth or extension of trees is 
upward, and for that reason it is very difficult 
to induce a shoot from an upper bud to 
bend sufficiently to produce even an approxi¬ 
mately straight line, there being always a 
slight curve or a small angle. J. U. 

Kitchen Garden. 

The uses to which a “ bit of glass ” can be 
put increase enormously after Christmas, and 
for many purposes a frame or two are as 
useful as a hothouse. Of course, they are of 
much less use without heat, and to get the 
full benefit of them they must be placed on 
hot-beds. The making of a hot-bed is not 
difficult if a quantity of fresh stable manure 
is procurable; but in these days this is becom¬ 
ing increasingly difficult to procure, and 
herein gardeners of every grade will miss the 
presence of the friend of man, the horse. 
Still, we have not yet reached the time when 
it is wholly out of our reach, and while we 
can get it this must furnish the chief means 
for the heating of our frames. 

The earlier in the year, the larger must be 
the bulk of manure if the heat is to be effec¬ 



tive and lasting. For a frame 8 feet by 6 feet 
the bed should be prepared 10 feet by 8 feet 
by 3 feet deep, this leaving 1 foot clear all 
round the frame. The manure must be 
shaken out, as in haymaking, distributed 
evenly over the bed, and trodden down, so 
that the settling-down may also lie even. 
When made, the frame should be put on, the 
lights closed and darkened for a day or two; 
then the steam must be let out, and if soil is 
wanted for the raising of seed, it should be 
placed over the bed to the depth of 4 to 
6 inches. Then the lights will be closed again 
until the steam arises, then that will be let 
off, and as soon as it has ceased to be a 
danger the seeds may be sown. Small salads, 
like Mustard and Cress and Radishes, can be 
raised this way very quickly indeed, though 
care must always be taken to free all super¬ 
fluous moisture. After a crop of salads, 
unless successional ones are wanted, the bed 
may be utilised for raising early lots of Cauli- 
flower, Celery, Sprouts, and other plants, 
which will be weeks ahead of those sown in 
March in the open. 

The forcing of other things may also be 
undertaken. Rhubarb, Seakale, Potatoes, 
French Beans, Lettuce, etc., are turned out 
from hot-beds every year, and very often the 
same beds on which these things are raised 
come in very useful for the Cucumbers which 
are planted in April. If a new lining of 
manure is packed around the old hot-bed, 
sufficient heat could be obtained to plant 
Cucumbers in March, but unless that access 
of fresh heat can he assured the planting 
must be deferred. 

There are many more uses for the hot-bed. 
All the bedding-out plants raised from seeds 
are helped forward if started in one. Bulbs 
and other flowering plants, such as the 


Dielytra and Spiraeas, can be turned out in 
almost any quantity ; cuttings of Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, and other summer plants can be 
struck there, and the gardener with a good 
frame can sometimes raise as much stuff as 
a man with a greenhouse. F. J. F. 


PESTS. 


Foul Brood. 

Foul brood is a disease in bees which 
spreads so rapidly by contagion that, unless 
precautions are taken, the hives in a whole 
neighbourhood may become infected in the 
course of a single season, and the chances of 
successful bee-keeping in that district will be 
for a time destroyed. There are three forms 
of the disease known in this country, a strong- 
smelling and an odourless form, and a form 
known as “ sour brood,” which is usually 
found associated with the strong-smelling 
type. In the first two forms microscopic rod- 
shaped bacilli are present in the earlier stage 
of the disease, which in the later states 
—when the brood has become rotten and 
copper-coloured or is dried up to a scale— 
produce spores and then perish. These spores 
are endowed with wonderful vitality. Freez¬ 
ing, boiling, carbolic acid, and the well- 
known disinfectants have been found to have 
very little effect upon them. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the proper time to attack the 
disease is in its initial stages, and before 
the spores have arrived. In the third type, 
namely, “ sour brood,” no spores are formed 
from the organism associated with it. 

The evidences of the disease will be observed 
on an examination of the combs inside the 
hive. Some cells will be seen containing 
dying or dead larvae, and others with their 
covers sunken or perforated. There is 
another brood disease known as “ chilled 
brood.” which should not be mistaken, as it 
very frequently is, for foul brood. The dead 
larvae in this case are usually removed by 
the bees, which; however, seldom attempt to 
carry away larvae which have died from foul 
brood. 

The disease is taken first by the weak, 
sickly, and badly nourished stocks, which at 
once become sources of further infection. 
Robber bees from healthy colonies desoend 
upon a weak, diseased stock, steal its honey 
and carry away with the golden booty the 
germs of the disease. It is not unknown for 
a bee-keeper who is ignorant of the nature 
of the disease himself to be the means of 
spreading it through his manipulation of 
unhealthy and healthy. stocks, one after the 
other, without taking proper precautions to 
disinfect himself and the appliances used. 

The best means of prevention of the spread 
of the disease is the destruction of affected 
hives of bees, with all combs and quilts. The 
hive itself can be disinfected by scorching the 
interior with a painter’s blow lamp, or by 
painting it with petrol or paraffin oil, which 
when lighted will disinfect by scorching the 
surface of the wood. The outside of the hive 
should also be painted with oil paint. 

In the case of a colony mildly attacked by 
the disease, disinfection by formaldehyde may 
be resorted to with a likelihood of success. 
A sponge or piece of flannel tacked to the 
back of the division board can be soaked every 
six days with oz. of 40 per cent, formalde¬ 
hyde and a continuous supply of two balls 
of naphthalene kept in the brood chamber of 
the hive. 

A bee-keeper who finds his hives attacked 
by foul brood will do well to obtain a copy 
of the leaflet of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries dealing with this subject 
(No. 32), with a view to considering the 
alternative courses of action which are 
advised in it. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties. 

Weeds. 

One result of the recent rainfall is the 
appearance of weeds in great numbers. In 
the generality of cases these can be got rid 
of by hoeing, but in regard to Asparagus 
beds nothing but pulling them by hand is per¬ 
missible, as the plying of a hoe would damage 
the crowns. A careful weeding of the surface 
should therefore be done at once. This in 
ordinary circumstances will suffice until the 
tops die off and the beds receive their annual 
cleaning and manuring. Although warm 
weather still prevails, it is just as well to be 
on the alert and protect developing heads of 

Autumn Cauliflowers and Broccoli 

by breaking the outer leaves over them, which, 
if found eventually unnecessary in that 
respect, will at any rate prevent the curds 
from becoming discoloured. Get late Pota¬ 
toes lifted and dry the tubers in the open 
air before either storing or clamping them. 
If seed tubers are to be saved, select these 
first and store on shelves in a cool place. 
Pull and store globe-shaped Beet which is 
now fully grown. This will remain fit for 
use for some time if placed in a root store 
with a small quantity of fine ashes or sand 
dribbled in between them. The long-rooted 
varieties are safe for another three weeks to 
come, and Carrots also, unless heavy rain be 
experienced, causing splitting of the roots, in 
which event lift the first favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. If these are clamped, care must be 
taken to provide ventilation and not place too 
many in a clamp, or they may heat and the 
hulk be lost. 

Turnips 

may be left to be drawn from as required 
for some time to come, and Parsnips left 
in the ground, unless space is restricted, 
until after the turn of the year. The plant¬ 
ing of Cabbages for spring cutting should be 
ressed on with until the required number 
as been got out. In many instances it will 
be found necessary to water the plants until 
new roots are formed. Partially lift Seakale 
required for early forcing by thrusting the 
spade in on one side of the crowns and prising 
the roots partly out of the soil. Plant out 
Lettuces of winter varieties as fast as they 
become fit, utilising the spaces at the foot 
of walls with any aspect except a northerly 
one for the forwardest of the plants. The 
medium-sized plants may be pricked into 
frames or rough pits to stand the winter. 
Sow Mustard and Cress now in slight warmth. 

Violets. 

These should lie lifted carefully and planted 
in frames previously made ready for them. 
Water, shade, and keep rather close for a 
time or until new roots are emitted, when 
shade can lie dispensed with and the frames 
freely aired. 

Early Peach house. 

If early forcing is contemplated and the 
'foliage on the trees is ripening off, the fall 
of the latter may be somewhat expedited by 
lightly passing a new birch broom over the 
same, working from the base to the tips of 
the branches, when all that are mature will 
immediately fall. When all are down, the 
necessary amount of pruning can be carried 
out, and other routine matters, such as clean¬ 
ing of the house and trees, seen to during 
'inclement weather. A. W. 
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Midland Counties. 

Late Grapes. 

The latest varieties are now perfectly ripe, 
and the chief object is to keep them in good 
condition for as long a period as possible. 
The atmospheric temperature at night should 
not be less than 50 degrees. During bright 
iveather it may rise during the day to 
VO degrees provided the ventilators are open 
at the top and bottom of the house on such 
occasions. Whenever there is moisture in the 
outdoor atmosphere the front ventilators must 
be kept closed. Unless water is absolutely 
necessary at the roots it should be withheld, 
and even when it is necessary it should not 
be applied in excessive quantities, nor should 
it be used at a temperature much less than 
60 degrees. Such water must only be given 
on fine mornings, when plenty of air can be 
admitted to prevent moisture condensing on 
the berries. After the watering has been 
done a layer of clean, dry straw should be 
placed over the borders. Remove all lateral 
growths in order that air may circulate freely 
about the leaves, as this will also help to 
prevent moisture condensing on the fruits. 


Preparations for 

planting of Roses should be made without 
delay, so that the ground may become settled 
somewhat before the time for planting. As 
these plants occupy the ground for several 
years it is necessary that the soil receive a 
thorough preparation at the start. The best 
soil for Roses is a strong, rich loam of a 
heavy nature, but it should Ire thoroughly 
well drained, or the plants will soon become 
unhealthy. Light, sandy, or gravelly soils 
are unsuitable, as they are too hot in summer. 
Unsuitable soils may be improved. A 
quantity of the natural soil should be re¬ 
moved and replaced with specially prepared 
compost. Where the staple is light and 
sandy, strong, clayey loam should be added. 
When trenching, dig in plenty of good farm¬ 
yard manure at the bottom of the trench, but 
do not allow the manure to come into contact 
with the roots, which will find their way to 
the manure later, when they are in a better 
condition to assimilate the food properties. 
Roses may lie planted during favourable 
weather at any time from the end of October 
until March, but the best time of all is 
November. At this time the ground is still 
warm, and the roots have an opportunity to 
become established before the winter. There 
is another advantage in early planting, from 
the fact that those who order early have the 
pick of the nursery stock. 

Autumn Cauliflowers. 

Plants of autumn Cauliflowers should be 
protected carefully from frost. Covering the 
curds with the foliage is sufficient to ward 
off a few degrees of frost, but as time advances 
some other protection will lie necessary. A 
good plan is to lift as many plants as possible 
when the curds are formed, and place them 
in convenient batches for protecting. The 
plants should be lifted carefully and placed 
within 15 inches of each other in trenches 
made sufficiently deep to allow a few inches 
of the stem to be covered with soil. Great 
care must be taken to retain as much soil 
about the roots as possible. If the ground 
is still dry, the plants should be copiously- 
watered as each row is planted. If these 
directions are attended to carefully, the sup¬ 
ply' may be maintained for some time after 
the ordinary crop is over. F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Repotting. 

Before the season advances further it may 
be advisable to look over young stuff from 
spring sowings and to repot such plants as 
need this. Among these may be mentioned 
Grevilleas, Aralias, and Cyperus alterni- 
folius. These do not call for much in the 
way of heat, and well-furnished pieces in 
5-inch pots are useful in many ways. In 
addition they have no great intrinsic value, 
and if they perish when taken into rooms the 
loss is not so much begrudged as when choicer 
plants succumb. Other good plants for the 
purpose referred to may be mentioned in 
Eulalia japonica variegata and E. gracillima. 

Fruit and fruit trees. 

Gathering ripe and ripening fruit calls for 
attention at this time, and while it is ad¬ 
visable to permit all fruits—Apples especially 
—to hang as long as possible, the grower 
must be guided by local circumstances as 
regards the likelihood of gales, the attacks of 
birds and of wasps, and similar things. 
Where many fruit trees are grown there is 
generally some moving or renewal needed 
every season, and it is good policy to make 
preparations for this work at the earliest 
possible date. In the case of Apples and of 
Pears there are varieties which succeed better 
than others in different districts, and it is 
wise to plant those which are known to be 
suited to the locality than to experiment with 
sorts which may Ire doubtful. If time 
permits, when the crops are gathered from 
wall trees, these ought to receive a thorough 
root watering, and when it can be done a 
wash-over with the garden engine will clean 
the foliage and disperse insects. 

Cold frames. 

The season is again at hand when cold 
frames for storing will be in demand, and 
these structures ought, as far as possible, to 
Ire made sweet and clean before being utilised. 
For such frames as may be filled with Calceo¬ 
larias, I’entstemons, and the like, the sashes 
ought to be at hand in readiness for covering, 
although these need not be placed in position 
for some time yet. Light is necessary during 
the winter months, >so that the glasswork of 
the sashes should be well scoured in anticipa¬ 
tion. 

Arum Lilies. 

Whether Arum Lilies have been planted 
out during the summer or dried off, the time 
has arrived for potting-up the plants. A 
good, rather adhesive loam, slightly darkened 
with soot, and with sufficient sand—but no 
more—to make the compost reasonably porous, 
will be found best for these plants. Pot 
firmly, using pots commensurate with the size 
of the roots, and place for a short time in a 
shaded situation. Frost soon damages the 
foliage of the Arum Lily, so the plants ought 
to be placed in such a position that will 
enable them to be speedily put under cover 
should the necessity arise. 

Bulbs. 

Successional potting of the various kinds 
of bulbs which may he required for forcing 
ought now to be taken in hand. After 
potting, the pots should be plunged in ashes, 
cocoa fibre, or sand until root action is well 
developed. An exception to the general rule 
may lie mentioned in Freesias, which must 
not lie covered. If plunged, the growths are 
weakened (if nqt altogether spoiled), and the 
results are never satisfactory. W. McG. 

Balinae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES. 


Acarine disease of Bees. 

It will be interesting to bee-keepers to learn 
that at the apiary of a recognised expert in 
Norfolk the fact appears to have been 
definitely and incontrovertibly established 
that Italian Queen bees provide distinct 
powers of high resistance against Acarine 
disease in those hives into which they are in¬ 
troduced. As is well known, the Ministry have 
through the last few years supported a scheme 
to enable bee-keepers to be supplied with 
healthy Queen bees from the best apiaries in 
the North of Italy. It is satisfactory to find 
that as far back as 1912 the Norfolk expert 
introduced Italian Queen bees into his apiary, 
which was at that time seriously attacked by 
Acarine disease (also known as Isle of Wight 
disease), and that the “ crawling ” stage, 
usually a sign that the disease is becoming 
far advanced, was gradually overcome. Since 
that time, his apiary has been built up until 
there are twenty-six stocks and not a sign of 
Acarine disease. This expert has recom¬ 
mended others in the county to adopt the same 
course which he himself successfully pursued. 
It is recorded that they have done so with 
wholly satisfactory results. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Statice incana as a honey plant. 

I am growing a large breadth of Statice 
incana. The bees are very hungry for the 
blossom. Can you tell me what quality of 
honey they make with it? Is it comparable 
with the White Clover honey ? Any informa¬ 
tion concerning the honey-producing capa¬ 
bilities of this plant would be welcome. 

G. R. Downer. 

[I have gone, very willingly, to consider¬ 
able trouble and have taken great pains to 
make rather full investigation into the matter 
of the usefulness and profit which might result 
from cultivating Statice incana from the bee¬ 
keeping aspect of the case. I have written 
to various beekeepers of undoubted authority 
and have spoken to others upon the matter. 
The general conclusion arrived at, after com¬ 
bining all opinions obtained, coincides with 
my own. This is, that the flower mentioned 
is" not known to possess nectar in any excep¬ 
tional quantity or of any superior quality, 
such as, for instance, Liinnanthes Douglasi 
or the W T hite Clover, and therefore that it 
would not be of any special advantage to 
cultivate it in garden borders for the purpose 
of securing more honey. It does not appear to 
have disclosed any unusual nectar-producing 
attributes to make it worth while growing for 
bees. Even in a garden with extensive 
borders the quantity would be too small to 
make any noticeable difference to surplus 
honev. From my own conversations with 
people, and from what I have read, the above- 
mentioned flower, Limnanthes Douglasi, is 
the only one worth growing in quantity in a 
garden to increase the honey in a hive. In 
this case, too, the flower should be grown in 
masses. 

In spring time pollen-producing early 
flowers should be encouraged, so that brood 
rearing shall be maintained, pollen being 
necessary as brood food. Of this type of 
flower the best are Box, Crocus, Barberry, 
Hellebore, and Sallow. These, too, are the 
earliest. The common and despised Dande¬ 
lion is a capital pollen-yielding flower. 

The question of the best plants for giving 
honey is a difficult one to deal with, I always 
think. Of the more common flowers found 
in most districts, it is agreed that White 
Clover, Hawthorn, and Sainfoin are the best 
for quantity and quality. Often, of course. 
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it must be quite impossible to detect the 
source of a particular flavour which the honey 
possesses. I think this is the case in my own 
particular district, where, after the Damson 
trees have finished blooming, there is no 
blossom which can be said to predominate to 
such an extent as to produce a honey from 
it, and it alone. I have just had an interest¬ 
ing -experience in this connection. Some of 
my dark honey, which had gained three 
“ Firsts,” was being exhibited at a fourth 
show. It was in splendid condition. Before 
I saw the result of the judging the secretary 
met me with the remark, “ Your honey has 
buckwheat in it.” From the way it was said 
I inferred that this had “ done for ” my 
exhibit at this show—and so it had. The 
judge, to whom I was afterwards introduced, 
told me that because of the buckwheat the 
honey stood no chance. I was much inter¬ 
ested for two reasons. The first was because 
it was clear there was something about the 
honey which attracted attention—previously 
to commend it, now to condemn it. The 
second reason was ‘that no buckwheat at all 
is grown in my locality, nor within a radius 
of several miles. What, then, was it which 
gave this particular honey so unique and 
attractive a flavour and aroma ? I know that 
buckwheat honey in America is sought after 
in some parts and is almost unsaleable in 
others. It is an acquired taste. If this 
judge I mention knew the buckwheat taste 
and flavour, may we not ask what blossom 
provides a nectar from which bees make honey 
of the buckwheat brand? Or is the above 
a case of even Jupiter nodding? Besides, of 
course, we must not expect all judges to 
prefer the same flavours and aromas. 

There is no doubt at all in my own mind 
that districts produce honey. What I mean 
is that, as in most matters of production, 
some districts.are better producers of the best 
honey than others.—B. R. II.] 


BIRDS. 

The Song Thrush. 

Other names by which the song thrush is 
known are mavis and throstle; in the north, 
and certainly in Cumberland, of which I can 
speak from local knowledge, it is rarely 
referred to as other than throstle, while over 
the border it is invariably mavis or mavish. 
In ‘‘The Journal of a Naturalist” it is 
stated that “ the throstle is a bird of great 
utility in a garden where wall fruit is grown, 
by reason of the peculiar inclination which 
it has for feeding upon snails, and very many 
of them he does dislodge in the course of a 
day. . . . That he will regale himself 

frequently' with a tempting Gooseberry or 
bunch of Currants is welt known; but his 
services entitle him to a very ample reward.” 
There are many of us, who object to be dubbed 
“ sentimentalist ” in regard to the feathered 
inhabitants of this country, who are inclined 
to those sentiments where the song thrush is 
concerned. For Professor F. V. Theobald 
has recorded that ‘‘during nine months it 
feeds solely on snails, worms, slugs, insects, 
and terries, and only when the fruit is ripe 
does it become in any way a nuisance.” Even 
at that time it is an enemy of the snail, and 
Hooper regards it, in the matter of fruit¬ 
eating, as “ worst in dry weather when its 
natural food, consisting of worms, snails, 
grubs, and slugs, is hard to get.” He adds 
that “ one grower mentions it eating Rasp¬ 
berry weevils.” Newstead sums this species 
up briefly as follows: “ Eats large quantities 
of all kinds of bush fruit, but generally to 
a much less extent than its near relative, 
the blackbird; it is common knowledge that 
the thrush feeds largely upon snails (Helix 
spp.) and worms.” Two examples obtained 


by him in Gloucestershire in August con¬ 
tained many maggots of a muscid fly, many 
larvae of moths, several weevils, ants, wire- 
worms, and land shells. Frohawk, recording 
that “ the amount of fruit it consumes is 
comparatively very small,” looks upon the 
thrush as “ a beneficial bird to grass land 
and gardens,” and mentions that its food in¬ 
cludes many injurious insects, such as leather- 
jackets, wireworms, weevils, and other beetles. 
Yet, Mr. R. R. Boughton Orlebar, repre¬ 
senting the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
and speaking chiefly for Bedfordshire, 
Northants, and Herefordshire, told the De¬ 
partmental Committee that the thrushes (both 
song and missel) should go on the “ black 
list.” Perhaps some people, but not many 
I think, would prefer the weevil to the 
thrush. Of the former there are in Great 
Britain alone 530 species, all of them destruc¬ 
tive and all minute. ‘‘ Weevils are more 
keenly sought for by birds,” says Professor 
Newstead, “ than any other group of insects.” 
Large numbers of them have been found in 
the stomachs of the song thrush, and crane 



A young song Thrush. 


flies and leather-jackets are similarly 
accounted for in vast numbers by this and 
other species of the I'urdidce. 

Close time and protection for the song 
thrush are hardly necessary having regard 
to its numbers in this Country. But unless 
the species is present in disproportion al 
numbers it is a case in which it should be 
allowed to do its beneficial work on behalf of 
gardener, fruit-grower, and farmer without 
undue molestation or persecution. The 
verdict of all authorities, and it is iqine, is 
that food production has in the thrush a 
friend w T ho, for the service he performs in 
ridding the earth of noxious pests and in 
adding his song to the melody of the air 
for a large part of the year, is entitled to 
some reward. Tastes in bird music depend 
as W. H. Hudson recognises in his 11 Adven¬ 
tures among Birds,” so greatly on association 
that to many- ears and minds the most 
perennially conspicuous of our singers—the 
song thrush—takes the first place of all. Its 
song is peculiarly the music of the “ wet, 
bird-haunted English lawn,” and it dwells 
on the promise of spring in winter days when 
blackbirds and skylarks are mute or fitful 
and the summer warblers still fugitives. The 
thrush has its natural enemy in the raptorial 
birds, which, if they had been allowed full 
play, would have kept the numbers within 
reasonable limits. H. H. Wardle. 
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clean and admirably matched. It also ap¬ 
peared to be firm in texture and likely to keep 
well into the spring. Ardross Seedling was 
also very well shown, and might be mistaken 
for Stirling Castle, although quite distinct 
when closely scrutinised. Stirling Castle was 
magnificent, and many of the dishes showed 
a considerable amount of colour on the ex¬ 
posed sides of the fruits—a most unusual 
occurrence in Scotland. Peasgood’s Nonsuch 
figured in several collections, and the fruits 
were both large and well coloured. Several 
collections had a dish of an old Apple very 
highly coloured and named in every case Old 
Queen, a variety apparently in existence 
before the introduction of Saltmarsh’s Queen, 
so well known in the south. This old variety 
has no resemblance either in colour or shape 
to its modem namesake. Warner’s King, 
Bismarck, Ecklinville, Golden Spire, and 
Lord Grosvenor were also well staged and the 
competition keen. 

Pears, 

although not so numerous, were well shown 
in the collection of six varieties grown in the 
open, and the competition was keen. The 
best samples were Conference, Beurre Clair- 
geau, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Marguerite 
Marillat, Pitmaston Duchess, Black Aclian. 
The last is a fine late dessert variety very 
largely grown in the Northern Counties of 
Banff, Moray, Ross, and Inverness. 

Plums. 

These were numerous in the single disli com¬ 
petitions, but probably represented wall- 
grown fruit in every case. Jefferson, White 
Magnum Bonum, Kirke’s Blue, and Coe's 
Golden Drop were amongst the best varieties 
shown. 

Grapes. 

In this class I lie exhibits were of a very 
high order of merit. Tbe finish and size of 
berry in the winning exhibits were remark¬ 
able. Muscat of Alexandria, Black Ham¬ 
burgh, Madresfield Court were amongst the 
outstanding varieties. 

Vegetables were of good quality, and the 
professional collections contained fine samples 
of Leeks, Celery, and Cauliflower; the last 
has been one of the. scarcest vegetables this 
season. 

Allotments Section. 

The quality and size of the Potato tuliers 
seemed to indicate that the north had not 
suffered like the.south, and the entries in 
this class made a fine display, occupying two 
large stages, which extended to half the length 
of the Waverley Market. 

The trade was well represented, the most 
outstanding exhibits being Collarette Dahlias 
and Sweet Peas by Messrs. Dobbie, and vege¬ 
tables by Messrs. Sutton, Reading. 

The show would be still further enhanced 
if one class could be kept open to the 
whole country, so that some southern-grown 
fruit might be seen. G. P. Berry. 

The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Show, November 1st. 

Orchids and Berberis. 

It is hoped that the special features of this 
meeting will be displays of Orchids by 
amateur growers and collections of the various 
species of Berberis in fruit, which will Ire 
considered at the conference at 3 p.m. The 
groups of Orchids will be staged in competi¬ 
tion for the challenge cups which have been 
presented to the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The more important of these cups is open 
to all amateurs, while the competition for 
the other is confined to amateurs who employ 
not more than three assistants, including the 
head gardener, in their Orchid houses. 
Groups for this cup must not exceed 60 square 
feet. W. R. Dykes, Secretary. 
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Correspondence. 

INDOOR. 

Pelargoniums. 

(Ignoramus).—Kindly make your query 
plainer as to what you mean by old Pelav 
goniums. Do you mean those that have been 
growing in the open-air beds during the 
summer? If so, you may lift these and pot 
them or box them. If they are in pots, you 
may repot them now—i.e., if you have a nice 
warm pit or frame in which you can stand 
them. We would, however, prefer to leave 
the potting till the spring, keeping the plants 
fairly dry during the winter. 

Cacti, treatment of. 

(Ignoramus).—Cacti should be wintered in 
a temperature of from 50 degrees to 60 degrees. 
They should be watered occasionally during 
the winter, but be very careful not to overdo 
this. They do not require frequent potting, 
but when this is necessary use loamy soil to 
which has been added plenty of brick rubbish. 

Streptocarpus. 

(Ignoramus).—From the superficial re¬ 
semblance that the Streptocarpus bears to a 
Gloxinia many people keep them unduly dry 
during the winter, to their great injury, as 
they do not form a fuller. They must, of 
course, Ire kept drier than during the summer 
when the roots are active. If your plants 
are small, then you may repot them in the 
spring and grow them on. 

OUTDOOR. 

Destroying tree stumps. 

(J. S. l’arry).—The following is given as 
a good recipe:-—Bore a hole now 1 Inch or 
2 inches in diameter and 18 inches deep, put 
into it!■£ oz. of saltpetre, fill with water, and 
plug up close. In the following spring put 
into the same hole one gill of kerosene and 
then light. The stump will smoulder away 
without blazing and leave nothing but ashes. 
The best way, however, you will find, is to 
grub the stumps. 

Belladonna Lily. 

(W. K. Mason).—If anything happened it 
might be in the direction of strengthening the 
bulbs, though in any case it would Ire 
infinitesimal. These plants when established 
are more dependent for their good flowering 
oil the seasons, sun and warmth being impor¬ 
tant. Taking a converse view, we have been 
so struck with the colour effect of the variety 
blanda after the flowering is over that, we 
have allowed Ihe old umbels to remain for a 
while, colour being not loo abundant where 
such things are usually grown. 

Liiium candidum. 

(Devonshire).—If, as we suspect, the 
“ bulbs ” referred to are but the natural 
increase of the parent stock, they would pro¬ 
vide you an extension of the colony were 
you to detach and replant them a short, dis¬ 
tance away. On the other hand, should the 
parent bulbs from any cause have collapsed 
and the bulblets have been produced from 
their scales, the simpler course would lie to 
cover them in with new soil, not deeply, since 
(his Lily delights in raising its bulbs to the 
surface, and there receiving the fullest, 
measure of warmth possible 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

J. Priestley .—Impossible to name from 
leaves only. 

H. M. Thorpeness .—One of the many forms 
of the Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus). 
It is easily increased from cuttings of the 
ripened wood put into a frame in the autumn. 

B. K. S. —1, Hardy wall, Gypsophila repens 
rosea; 2, hardy dwarf, 6 inches, Oxalis flori- 
bunda; 3, hardy dwarf, 6 inches, Geranium 


striatum; 4, hardy border perennial, Aster 
Linosyris. 

A. J. C. —I, Pot plant, Pelargonium 
fragrans; 2, pot plant, Impatiens Sultani; 
3, herbaceous Pyrethrum (syn. Chrysanthe¬ 
mum) uliginosum ; 4, herbaceous, Heliaiilhus 
uiultiflorus; 5, herbaceous, Aster Novie 

Anglire ruber. 

Shetland .—Two of your four specimens 
arrived without number tickets. The sprig 
of yellow-flowered shrub (no number) is 
Potentilla fruticosa, which occurs wild in 
Teesdale. The other unnumbered specimen 
carrying a partly-ripe head of seeds is one 
of the Spiraeas, probably a form of Spirrea 
japonica. We mean the shrub of that name, 
not the plant commonly forced and offered for 
sale under the name of Spiraea japonica, 
but which is really Astilbe japonica. No. 3 
is, as far as we can be certain without flowers, 
probably Pieris (Andromeda) floribunda, a 
native of the United States, with while 
flowers in March or April. No. 4. 
also without flowers, is a Buddleia, and pro¬ 
bably B globosa. It should have golden 
flowers in ball-shaped clusters, with a honev- 
like scent. 


NAMES OF FRUITS. 

l{. B. —Apple not recognised. 

A. I'au x. — Apple not recognised. 

Philip IT. 0. Filleul .—Apple not recog¬ 
nised. 

Mrs. Stanley Dodgson .—Apple Annie 
Elizabeth. 

M. T. Foster. —Pears: 1, Nouveau l’oiteau ; 
2, Gtou Morceau. 

Charles Davy. —16, Worcester Pearniain ; 
27. Gloria Mundi. 

P. C. O. —Apples: 1, Ribston Pippin; 2, 
Pig’s Snout; 3, Winter Quoining. 

Walter J. Harris .—Specimens insufficient. 
Please read our rules to correspondents. 

M. .1.—Apples: 1, Lord Surneld ; 2. James 
Grieve; 3, Cox’s Orange; 4, Blenheim. 

J. IP. IP.—1, Crab John Downie; 2, 
S:Ik> nan. See article on Crabs in this week’s 
issue. 

Caroline Bennett. —Largo fruit. Pear 

Beurre Hardy ; oilier, please send when ripe. 

(1. Wright. —Apples: 1, Keswick Codlin ; 
2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, Peasgood’s Nonsuch; 
4, Cellini. 

•A. .A. A. —Pears: 1, Souvenir de Cong res; 
2, Glou Morceau; 3, Beurre superfin; 4, 
Beurre Hardy. 

P. Boss.— Pears: 1, Marie Louise; 2, 

Beurre Hardy; 3, Souvenir de Congres; 4, 
Beurre d’Amanlis. 

B. B. C. —1, Not recognised—should like to 
see later; 2, Feam’s Pippin ; 3, Red or 
Winter Hawthornden ; 4, Crimson Bramley’s. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Buddleia .—The grub you send is that of 
(he Leather Jacket. 

Stictite .—Sprinkle the leaves with sulphur 
and allow plenty of air, being careful not to 
spill water about the house. 

K. Jackson .—Toil will fiijd it far cheaper 
in the end and safer in every way to purchase 
the weedkiller, following to the letter the 
instructions sent therewith. 

F. B., Manley Park .—AVe do not under¬ 
lake to name Florist flowers. Your best plan 
will be to visit a nursery where Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are made a specialty of. 

G. G. G .—The only thing you-can do is to 
thoroughly syringe the plants with well- 
salted water, washing with clean water the 
following morning. It is more than likely 
you will have to repeat the syringing. 

Dartmoor .—Without seeing the \\ istaria il 
is very difficult to advise, but il you can save 
sufficient young wood then this may be used 
lor the purpose you require, cutting out all 
the old and useless wood. It would be well 
to get ilie advice ol some practical man in 
your neighbourhood. 
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STANDARDS AND 
WEEPING ROSES. 

45/- per dozen. 

Newest varieties 
9 d. per tree extra. 


BUSH, POLYANTHA, 
BOURBON, CLIMBERS. 

IS/- per dozen. 

Newest varieties 
3 d. per tree extra. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 

C. PATERSON, 

Grange Road, Horsell, Surrey. 


SUCCESSFUL 

GROWTH 

CERTAIN! 


Plant and Seed Culture on 
entirely new lines. Cheap 
and wonderfully efficient. 
Pot and plant become one. 
Handy, neat and good 
growth certain. 
llluitr.ittd and instructive 
pamphlet post jrtt. 

Not merely a pot but a pot 
that grows plants. 

Price of Pots : 6s. 6d- rcr 100 - 45s. ner 1000- 

J. N. HARVEY, 

(Dept. 5), Nurseries, EVESHAM. 


Your Apple Trees 

I will hear more freely aud resist disease 

better if you protect tlieui from the 
devitalising attveka of the destructive 
Winter Moth caterpillars by banding the 
stems this month with 


ORBITE 


CHFAI S’ Nurseries 
vntrtLO -120 Acres. 

CHEALS’ Trees & Shrubs 

In Great Variety, Climbers 
and Forest Trees. 

CHEALS’ ROSES 

All Sections. Hardy Flowers 
for Borders and Bogs« Rock 
Gardens, etc, 

CHEALS’ Fruit Trees 

True to Name. Healthy 
and Hardy. 

Catalogues of each Department free . 

P l_I |7 A I Q* Landscape Gardeners 
V/ilLi/ALO and Garden Archi¬ 
tects. Designs prepared and 
Advice given. 

Illustrated Pamphlet free. 

J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD. 

THE NURSERIES, CRAWLEY. 


0 ST ICO 

Banding on your 

FRUIT TREES 

Will Prevent the Attacks of 

CATERPILLARS 

and Save Next Season’s Crop. 


Small Tins for 15 to ‘JO Trees, 2/6 each. Paper 
Bunds for above 6d. per packet. 

Large Tins (2Llbs.), 8/6. Bands, 2/- packet. 
From Seedsmen, Ironmongers, etc. 


Descriptive Leaflet free on application to ;— 

McDOUCALL BROS., Ltd., 

66-68, PORT STREET, MANCHESTER 


BUNYARD’S 

STRAWBERRIES 


Our Strawberry catalogue is now 
ready, and contains a standard 
list of varieties with full de¬ 
scriptions. Amateurs will find 
the cultural notes a great help 
in maintaining or renewing 
their Strawberry beds. 


GEORGE BUNYARD&Go..Ltd., 

THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 

MAIDSTONE. 


120,000 Rose Trees 

ALL OUR OWN GROWING 

in extra fine well ripened plants 
grown in exposed situation. 

We are Rose specialists and can 
give best value obtainable. 

Semi for our Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue post free. 

W. H. COLLIN & SONS, 

Rose Grower*. 

SCRAPTOFT, LEICESTER. 


Merry weather’s Roses 

FOR THE GARDEN ! FOR EXHIBITION ! 

FOR BEDS ! FOR EVERYWHERE ! 

Also Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, Herbaceous Plants. 

May we help you ? Send for Catalogues, post free on application. 

H. MEHRYWEATHEH & SONS, LTD. 

Garden Specialists, SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


Heat the Greenhouse with Economy. 

That Temperature essential for the plants during the coming Winter 
can be secured at a minimum cost of fuel and trouble with a 

MEDAL “HORSE SHOE” BOILER 

As used in the R.H.S., Botanic and many other well'known Gardens, 
and by thousands of satisfied Amateurs everywhere. 

— Apparatus tan be erected in a few hours. — 

tilt and fiitt.lit.i frte. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd, 

SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E.l 
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Many tons ate u*jd each year by largo 
fruit-growers. Tins f8 urcrmje trees), 
-A>; (16 trees), 5 from Civil Service- 
Stores, Carter f’age (London H all) and 
sc.dsmen or post free from KAY 

BROS., Ltd., Dept. G.I., Stockport. 


DON’I NEGLECT TO TRAIN 

and SECURE your WALL TREES, etc., 

-JTT» by the SAFEST, 

<-y QUICKEST Sl 

mjr SEATEST METHOD. 

“ E ^ E ^ ANS ’ ? sasw i t , 5 

Wall Clip n Feuoe, »tyle b. 

for training 

Trees. Ramblers], 3/• 

T.argi iOT,,> 3/9 

From lending Stores, Dealers, etc. 

If dealers out of stock, s*nd P.O. with 3d. for postage 
aud name of dealer to:_ 


HOUSE & CARDEN SUNDRIES CO. 

Dept. 1. <Q, EASTOHEAP. LONDON, E.C.3 


BOOKS ON 

FRUIT - GROWING. 

Commercial Fruit-Growing on the Small 
Holding:. By \V. Y. Emptaoe. Paper Cover. 
2 /-; by post, 2 / 4 . 

Modern Fruit-Growing:. By VV. P. Skahkook. 
4/6 : by post, 5 / 3 . 

BENN BROTHERS, LIMITED, 

8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals. 


ABC of Gardening ... 
ALL - WEA 7 HER 
TENNIS COURT 
Apple Ailing ton Pip¬ 
pin . 636, 

APPLE MRS. WILL- 

MOT T . 

Annuals, the group¬ 
ing of . 

Bettws-y-Coed, notes 

from .T 

Browallia elnta . 

Carnations, layering... 

Chaste Tree . 

C h r y b a n themums, 

market . 

Chrysanthemum notes 
C h r y s a n themums, 
October .I 


Clematis Flammula ... 637 
Daffodil double Van 

[ Sion . . 645; 

Ferns, brown scale on 662 

Flax, red . 6351 

Flowers, beautiful 
bulbous, for natur¬ 
alising . 644 

Fruit trec 3 , planting 638 

Fruits, hcrdy . 638] 

Fuchsias for wall of 

house . 6411 

Funkia subcordata 652 
Gardening, outdoor ... 645 
Gladioli at Terrcgles, 

j Dumfries . 635! 

\Grapes shanking ... 652 
I Lawn, worms t in . 65*2j 


Leycesteria formosa 
at the waterfall ... 1 
Muscari Heldreichi ... ( 
N.R.S. Rose Show, 
some impressions of 1 
Newbury, a note from ( 
Nutmeg, the flowering 1 

Old Man .1 

Pear Beurre Goubault 1 
Pear Clapp’s Favour¬ 
ite .1 

Pear, the sand .( 

Pear Winter Nelis ... ( 
PIER IS FORMOSA ( 

Planting .( 

Plants that bloom in 

the spring .( 

Poisoning by Water 
Dr op wort .( 


I Polygonum baldschu- 

am cum . 635 

Pterises, Crested ... 638 

I Puschkinias . 635 

! Pyrus sinensis var. 

i Simoni ... 636 

Rockspray, the hori- 
I zontal, and Pampas 

' Grasses by the 

I waterfall . 636 

Room plants . 640 

! Rose Gruss an Teplitz 
j not flowering ... 640 

I Rose Hugh Dickson ... 640 
Roses, continuous 
flowering climbing 640 
Roses for table decora¬ 
tion . 640 * 


ROSE SOUVENIR 
DE W. B. FERGU¬ 
SON . 639 

Sand Verbena (Ab- 
ronia umbellata) ... 636 
Satureia montana ... 636 
Sir W. Noble’s advice 650 
SOCIETIES : 

Royal Horticultural 

Fruit Show . 649 

Snowberry, the ... 685, 641 
Spring in a Cam¬ 
bridge garden ... 643 
Strawberry beds ... 638 
Symphoricarpus ... 641 
SYMPHORICA RPUS 
RAC EM OS US ... 635 


Tennis courts, hard, 
for the garden ... 644 

Tiger flower . 636 

Tigridia Pavonia ... 636 

Tulip, Cottage, The 

Fawn . 635 

Tulip Darwin Pride of 

Haarlem . 636 

Virgin 1 a Bower, the 

fragrant . 637 

Vilex Agnus-castus ... 636 

Week's work . 648 

Wire netting sur¬ 
rounding l a w n 

tennis court . 644 

IForms in lawn . 652 

Yucca filamentosa ... 636 


The Grouping of Annuals. 


Notes of the ^A466k. 


The most pleasing pictures I ever saw in 
annuals were produced by the accidental 
grouping of self-sown seedlings. This would 
seem to emphasise the perfection of Nature’s 
methods. I suppose most gardeners will 
admit having learned valuable lessons from 
the book of Nature. But although this 
volume is accessible to all who care to read 
it, the pity is that so many appear to ignore 
the teaching which is so forcibly presented to 
them. In the matter of garden annuals I 
am often struck by the total lack of taste 
shown by gardeners in their arrangement. 
Nothing is more likely to bring these useful 
garden flowers into disrepute than such errors 
as faulty grouping or growing them with 
unsuitable associations. 

The matter of the grouping of annuals is 
far more important than many gardeners 
recognise. In small gardens one often sees 
an attempt made to grow as large a number 
of varieties as possible. This is doubtless 
responsible for many failures so far as general 
effect is concerned, and this, after all, is 
what matters. One frequently sees small 
patches of, say, a dozen different species grow¬ 
ing on a stretch of soil which is barely 
sufficient to accommodate a quarter of that 
number if grown in properly balanced 
groups. It is quite impossible to judge of the 
value of any annual from a mere patch of 
plants. The only way by which one can truly 
estimate the worth of many annuals is to see 
them in bold masses. Scores of the com¬ 
moner sorts deserve no more than a passing 
glance when grown in small, isolated patches. 
The same kinds grown in large clumps will, 
however, produce quite a different effect. 
Here the individual beauty of each flower is- 
thrown together to form a beautiful whole. 

In the case of a large border devoted to 
annuals there is, of course, unlimited scope 
for the portrayal of all the good qualities of 
annuals. In the planting of large groups we 
must bear in mind a few guiding principles 
if we wish to avoid pitfalls and failures. The 
placing, for instance, of large groups of the 
same kind of plant at more or less regular 
intervals along the border will give a formal 
effect which is self-condemning by 'its very 
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monotony. Again, where any species of more 
than conspicuous beauty is used, it is advis¬ 
able to make one bold group of it and finish. 
This is better than risking a repetition which 
will more than likely destroy the beauty of 
the less prominent but still beautiful 
occupants of the border. I do not know that 



it matters very much what arrangement of 
colours is favoured so long as there are no 
disagreeable clashings of colour. Harmony is 
pleasing, but one must equally admit the all- 
compelling beauty of striking contrasts. But 
whatever scheme be adopted, the absence of 
formality may, perhaps, be reckoned among 
the factors of success. While admitting the 
wisdom of placing the taller subjects at the 
back of the border, as a general rule it has 
been found that an occasional departure from 
the rule will do much to lessen the formality 
of the border. In short, the more we strive 
to imitate the careless effects of Nature, the 
nearer do we come to true art in gardening. 

IIaslehurst Greaves, F.L.S. 

2, Victoria Road, Barnstaple. 


Cottage Tulip The Fawn. 

This, one of the most charming, is an 
exquisite Tulip with large flowers of a 
delightful dove or fawn colouring. It is one 
of the old Cottage Garden Tulips which have 
again come into favour, and which may with 
advantage be planted this autumn for 
blooming next May. S. Arnott. 

Gladioli at Terregles, Dumfries. 

Mr. D. Airdrie, gardener to the Board of 
Agriculture at Terregles Gardens, Dumfries, 
has for years been a warm admirer of the 
Gladiolus, and has not only grown many good- 
named varieties, but has raised some excellent 
seedlings. This season he has had a splendid 
display, and some of his seedlings are worthy 
of the highest praise. Borderer. 

Polygonum baldschuanicum. 

The experience given by " N. L.” (page 565) 
is not an uncommon one with this climber, 
but the plantj* vary in floriferousness. It 
appears to require to be established for a 
time, and then soon grows rampantly and 
will cover a large space and flower very 
freely. There is a magnificent plant in the 
garden of Colonel Dudgeon, C.B., at Cargen, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, which is delightful with 
its graceful masses of bloom. S. Arnott. 

Red Flax (Linum grandiflorum rubrum). 

Groups of this elegant plant are producing 
a brilliant effect, especially during sunny 
hours. Open spaces in the heath garden were 
sown quite late with this Algerian annual, 
and these being at points of vantage they at 
once arrest attention. It appears to succeed 
on hungry soils where the majority of plants 
could scarcely live. By sowing at, intervals 
this charming Flax may bo had in flower 
from May to October. It grows about 
18 inches high, and, although elegant iii 
habit, is, nevertheless, self-supporting and 
quite a useful annual for pot culture. 

Puschkinias. 

Readers who are on the look-out for bulbs 
which are not too common in gardens and 
which are especially suited for the front of 
the border or the rock garden should hear in 
mind the Puschkinias, little Scilla-like bulbs 
which are of soft colouring, white or 
porcelain-blue, prettily lined. In few gardens 
do we meet with the Puschkinias, that occa- 
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sionally seen being P. libanotica, one of the 
best. Occasionally P. libanotica compacta is 
met with, but more seldom than the ordinary 
form. It is less graceful, though giving a 
finer effect. S. A knott. 

The Sand Pear (Pyrus sinensis var. 
Simoni). 

This interesting and picturesque tree is 
laden with fruit this year. Their greatest 
value, however, is their ornamental appear¬ 
ance as they approach the ripening stage upon 
the tree. The specimen referred to has 
grown to a height of 25 feet, and the 
branches are very interesting on account of 
the great numbers of fruits they support. 
The fruit is rounded oblong, covered with 
russety-brown spots, yellow when ripe. 
Although iust eatable, the fruit possesses 
little value. E. M. 

Muscari Heldreichi. 

Admirers of the Muscaris, or Grape 
Hyacinths, should bear in mind at the plant¬ 
ing season for bulbs that a nice variety is 
jVI. Heldreichi, which is distinct from either. 
It is of a lovely shade of deep sky-blue, with 
a white ring round the mouth of each bloom. 
The spikes are also of good size, so that 
Heldreich’s Grape Hyacinth is a bulb of 
great promise. M. Heldreichi is also a little 
earlier than M. botryoides. Bulbs procured 
and planted before the end of October will do 
well in almost any soil if set about 2 inches 
deep—a little less if in heavy ground. 

S. Aunott. 

Pear Clapp’s Favourite. 

This handsome Pear, which has been in use 
for the past fortnight, is of excellent quality 
this year; indeed, I do not remember its 
having been so good before. With me it crops 
abundantly on both pyramid and standard 
trees. The fruits are large and of a light 
yellow colour with broad, crimson streaks, the 
side exposed to the sun often entirely crim¬ 
son. The flesh is crisp, juicy, and very sweet, 
for which reason, coupled with its strikingly 
handsome colour, it is much appreciated for 
the table. So laden have the trees been with 
Fruit this year that support in the shape of 
forked props has been necessary to prevent 
the collapse of the branches. M. 

Sand Verbena (Abronia umbellata). 

I scattered a few seeds of this delightful 
little trailing plant over a warm border 
rather late in summer on the chance of 
getting a few plants through in this way, as 
hitherto I had always raised it in warmth 
and planted out from boxes. A few days 
ago I was pleased to. see a number of its 
pleasantly scented, rose-coloured flowers rising 
from the trailing stems. The Sand Verbena 
is a charming annual of succulent growth, the 
clusters o£ attractive flowers being produced 
after the manner of the common Verbena. 
For clothing ledges on the rock garden which 
have been occupied with early spring bulbs it, 
is a pretty subject, flowering throughout the 
summer. G. M. 

Notes from Bettws-y-Coed. 

There are many wondertul things this 
season, which lias been a very good one at 
Bettw's-y-Coed. Azalea rosseflora had a very' 
large crop of flowers in June and July. At 
the end of July it began to flower again, and 
has gone on up to the present date, 
September 16th. This morning there were 
eight flowers, which seem to be larger and 
brighter than usual. Berberis Pratti has a 
fine crop of berries, and has made extra¬ 
ordinary growth. For three years it refused 
to grow at all. Berberis subcaulialata 
behaved in the same way. It is now bent 
down by the heavy crop of berries. Gaultheria 
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trieophylla—not a single berry. This is the 
first failure in more than twenty years. 

E. 0. Buxton. 

Darwin Tulip Pride of Haarlem. 

I find that those who see this noble Tulip 
in flower in considerable numbers are 
generally so enthusiastic in its favour that 
they desire to grow it for themselves. A 
thousand or two in broad, informal lines or 
in large masses in the border make a very 
fine effect. The large flowers are of a kind of 
cerise scarlet with a blue base, and are on 
tall, stout, erect stems, while the bulbs do not 
seem to deteriorate when planted for some 
years without removal. One of the finest 
effects I have seen with this Tulip was at 
Gartincaber, where there are great numbers 
of bulbs which were in full bloom in the 
summer of 1920. It gave one a fuller idea 
of the great beauty of this noble Darwin 
Tulip, as well as other varieties of this section 
of the race. S. A. 

Yucca filamentosa. 

Evidently the past hot, rainless summer 
has suited the Yuccas in this country. On 
a recent journey I noticed a number of the 
plants growing in various positions—on high 
knolls (as specimens), in rock gardens, in 
front gardens, especially those of small villas, 
quite close to the dwelling-house walls— 
corners which were really sun-traps for them. 
The majority of the plants were bearing 
flower-spikes of wonderful strength, and the 
more forward ones had blooms of equal 
promise. Although a similar hot summer 
may not again be experienced for many years, 
intending planters should note the present 
season’s effect on the plants and so endeavour 
to allot them the driest and deepest soils and 
the warmest positions in their gardens. . 

Hants. 

Tiger Flower (Tigridia Pavonia). 

The past summer has been favourable to 
these fascinating flowers, numbers of them in 
quite a variety of colours appearing from a 
small group which had been cast aside owing 
to its lack of flowers during the summer of 
1920. The Tiger Flower conies from Mexico, 
and therefore requires all the sunshine we 
call give to it, and it will lie found an addi¬ 
tional advantage if the bulbs are planted in 
well-drained soil. These gorgeous flowers are 
borne on 1-foot stems, and are very attractive 
while they last, which generally is but a day. 
However, others appear on the morrow to 
take their place, and therefore a continual 
interest and beauty are maintained by them. 
A few hulhs either in the flower or rock gar¬ 
den will provide a pretty feature throughout 
July and August, and even in September. 

G. M. 

Apple Allington Pippin. 

I agree with “ A. G. ” that this Apple falls 
far behind many others in flavour as a dessert 
variety. Yet, in spite of its demerits in this 
respect, it possesses many good qualities; a 
clean, good grower on Crab or Paradise, free 
from canker," excellent cropper, and, as 
“ A. G.” admits, very attractive appearance. 
Bunyard gives its season as October-Decern her. 
Here in North Cheshire I should say 
January or February. . It keeps easily until 
then, when its flavour is much improved, and 
to my mind much superior to the largely- 
grown King of the Pippins. We know that 
soil and locality influence flavour. Here 011 
medium loam over red sandstone Allington 
does well and produces handsome fruits which 
if well ripened and kept until end of January, 
are of quite pleasant flavour. Of course, it is 
not in the same street with Cox’s. 

Wirral, Cheshire. J. M. S. 

Satureia montana. 

I am glad to observe the appreciative note 
by Mr. Cornhill (page 566) regarding this 
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pleasing Alpine, which is so little known and 
which should not be neglected. I grew it for 
several years on the top ot high rockwork in 
poor, dry soil, where it flowered regularly and 
was very delightful, both because of its 
pretty aspect when in flower and the pleasant 
Thyme-like fragrance which it possessed. 
Air. Cornhill has not said anything too much 
in its favour, and I should like to add that 
it should not be crowded up by other flowers, 
and that it is all the better of a little 
trimming now and then when it gets out of 
shape, as it sometimes does after being grown 
for a time. This may be done by using a 
pair of shears or a knife. Satureia montana 
is one of a small genus of plants of which 
remarkably few are grown in this country, and 
most ol which are unprocurable from the 
trade. By the way, tine late Mr. Farrer 
spoke enthusiastically of S. pygm®a, but I 
do not know it. S. Arnott. 

The horizontal Rockspray (Cotoneaster 

horizontalis) and Pampas Grasses by the 
waterfall. 

A very effective piece of planting was seen 
recently in the gardens of Stonehurst, Ard- 
ingly, Sussex, which consisted of the above. 
The Rockspray was planted in the foreground 
of clumps of Pampas Grasses and allowed to 
spread down the sloping bank until the beauti¬ 
ful and rapidly colouring branches laden with 
bright red fruits dipped into the water. Over 
this the stately plumes of the Pampas stood 
erect, producing a charming and imposing 
effect, especially viewed from the opposite side 
of the lake. This lovely Rockspray is a very 
adaptable shrub, and is really handsome 
wherever used, but rarely indeed have I seen 
it used to such telling advantage as in the 
tasteful grouping of the present instance. 
Near by the same shrub was used to veil the 
ornamental blocks of protruding rock which 
form part of a cleverly-designed waterfall, 
and here, again, its richly-coloured branches 
were kissing the flowing stream. Such plant¬ 
ing is graceful and instructive, and worthy 
of repetition. E. M. 

Chaste Tree (Vitex Agnus-castus). 

This is a pretty and graceful shrub for a 
warm wall, where it will flower from the end 
of August until October is well advanced. 
The pretty, tapering, and much-divided leaves 
are distinct and pleasing, and, like the 
remainder of the shrub, emit an aromatic 
odour when crushed. The flowers of the type 
are pale lilac and fragrant. There is also a 
white variety, the flowers of which are, how¬ 
ever, slightly suffused with pale rose. The 
flowers are freely borne—in whorls, in slender, 
pointed, branching racemes, and are each 
about 6 inches long—at the terminal end of 
the young growths. The Chaste tree is a 
very old South European subject which is 
not often met with in the open air, the reason 
being probably that it is none too hardy 
except in the south and west of the country 
or other sheltered gardens. A few seasons ago 
I saw a very old plant of it growing on a 
west wall at Kew. This must have been there 
many years, and at the time of my visit—end 
of September—was full of bloom. Mr. Bean 
says of this interesting shrub that its popular 
name is said to come from the Greeks, whose 
women at the festival in honour of Ceres 
strewed their beds with it. E. M. 

Lespedeza Sieboldi. 

Better known under its old name of 
Desmodium penduliflorum, this delightful 
plant is now at the height of its beauty. 
Growing at the foot of a low, sunny wall, a 
position which suits it admirably, it has 
developed great numbers of the most graceful, 
wand-like growths, each 8 feet in length, and 
terminated by exceedingly long branching 
panicles of pea-shaped, rosy-purple flowers, 
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the entire panicle being this year 41, feet long 
and having a spread of 8 feet, some of the 
side branches actually measuring 4 feet in 
length. The whole of the slender flower-laden 
growths bend with the weight of bloom until 
the tips rest on the ground. There is no more 
elegant herbaceous shrub or plant in culti¬ 
vation than this, and it should find a place 
in every garden sQuth of London. I mention 
this, knowing the plant to be perfectly hardy. 
In cold districts and during dull summers the 
lovely racemes of flowers do not reach their 
prime before frost sets in. The growths, 
which are produced from the base, die to the 
ground level each year and should be cut away 
at the end of winter. It is a native of China 
and Japan, and was introduced to Europe in 
1837 by Siebold. E. M. 

The fragrant Virgin's Bower (Clematis 
Flammula). 

Spreading from tree to tree, over the 
branches of which its exceedingly slender but 
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of a wild species (much like the one that 
grows in Southern Italy) home from Algeria 
two winters ago, and it is now (September 
24th) flowering charmingly. I am trying two 
clumps out of doors. The flowers are pinkish, 
not very large, but graceful and freely borne, 
and the leaves prettily veined and marbled. 
I also have some flowers out on a plant of 
wild Clematis collected at the same time. In 
Algeria this plant, so far as I have seen, does 
not bloom till the end of January. It 
wreaths the Oleanders and other evergreen 
shrubs with festoons of greenish-creamy bells, 
giving a very pretty effect" I have two speci¬ 
mens in pots, and intend to try one out of 
doors later on. I would like to hear what 
your experts advise as to treatment of lawns 
this autumn. There are large brown patches 
among the reviving green of mine. Labour 
not being plentiful, I w-ould prefer not to re¬ 
sow if a waiting policy is likely to result in 
the treating of these scars. The Meadow 
Saffron and Crocus speciosus seem specially 
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FRUIT. 


Pear Winter Nelis. 

Those who place size and appearance before 
quality do not look with favour upon Winter 
Nelis. The variety, if small, is one of the 
most finely flavoured Pears of its season. I 
have heard a capable critic describe a fruit 
as a “ ball of honey.” Winter Nelis, succeed¬ 
ing alike on the free stock or on Quince, is a 
highly consistent bearer, and, though the 
fruits at their best cannot be otherwise 
described as from “ small ” to 11 medium,” 
yet by judicious thinning a crop of even size 
may be secured. A point to be guarded 
against is the picking of the Pears at too 
early a date. When this is done shrivelling 
>is certain to take place, and decay rapidly 
sets in. Where birds are troublesome the 
trees ought to be closely netted and the fruits 



long-reaching, flower-laden sprays are rising 
and falling, this early autumn Clematis now- 
fills the air with Vanilla-like fragrance. 
Although so slender in growth, it is remark¬ 
able the way this charming climber scrambles 
through bushes and low trees, and once 
thoroughly established displays quite a 
vigorous aspect. It is the wild Clematis of 
the Mediterranean region, and few climbers 
are more picturesque at this season of the 
year, when the great columns of buds burst 
into bloom, peering out of the tops and across 
the faces of old Yew trees and enhanced in 
beauty by their dark-green setting. I admire 
this charming climber most when the long, 
flowery growths have spread out to their 
fullest extent, the effect being far more grace¬ 
ful and attractive than when formed into a 
tangled mound, such as it is inclined to do 
when left to itself. Even in this condition it 
possesses a picturesque beauty of its own, and 
is a valuable early autumn flower. Many 
plants of this fragrant climber are perfectly 
happy here (Sussex) in the poorest of soil, 
and are not long in showing themselves over 
the tops of low trees and shrubs. E. M. 

A note from Newbury. 

I note one of your correspondents who 
succeeds well with Geum Mrs. Bradshaw 
cannot grow Scabiosa caucasica. My ex¬ 
perience of the two plants is the same. I 
wonder if any of your readers grow hardy 
Cyclamens in pots ? I brought some roots 


Apple Mrs. Willmott. 

happy here this autumn, but many shrubs are 
hard hit. C. M. A. Peake. 

Flowering Nutmeg (Leycesteria formosa) 

at the waterfall. 

Growing on the face of a rock with half 
its roots exposed and splashed by the rushing 
water, I saw a bush of the above recently in 
lovely condition. Having been pruned back 
to a few eyes in spring—as the allotted space 
is necessarily limited in such a position—this 
shrub had thrown up graceful, wand-like 
growths, each of which is terminated by 
racemes of attractive purple fruits. I have 
never seen this pretty shrub used in this way 
before, and the idea occurred to me that the 
seed must have been deposited there either by 
the rippling stream itself or by birds, as it 
could never have been planted. The curious 
point was that the shrub was in perfect 
health and revelling in its rather unique 
position. The flowering Nutmeg is a native 
of the Himalaya, and, properly treated, 
becomes a picturesque and very graceful 
shrub, but the effect of large bushes is often 
ruined from the lack of a little intelligent 
pruning. Specimens which might be hand¬ 
some and elegant are too often permitted to 
grow into congested and uninteresting, flower- 
less thickets, and equally as often occupy dry 
and unsuitable positions. Evidently this 
shrub delights in the waterside, but it also 
makes a very pretty autumn subject in the 
well-kept shrub border. E. M. 


permitted to hang until the end of November. 
When picked then they keep perfectly plump 
in the fruit room, and turn in during late 
December and early January in excellent 
condition. W. McG. 


Apple Mrs. Willmott. 

This was recently shown by Messrs. J. R. 
Pearson and Sons, Ltd., Lowdham, Notts, 
before the Fruit Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and given an Award of 
Merit. It is a very beautiful Apple, re¬ 
sembling in some respects Red Astrachan, but 
later and larger. The fruits as shown were 
quite red. The flesh is yellowish, and 
though not what might be called first-rate, 
the flavour is superior to that of Worcester 
Pearmain and that of many of the market 
Apples now in season. The flesh is very firm 
and solid. The stalk is very short and set in a 
deep cavity, with traces of russet round the 
base. The eye is closed. 


Planting. 

The season for planting draws near, and 
where any old fruit trees—or other trees for 
that matter—-have been condemned, no time 
should elapse before they are removed and 
the sites prepared for those which it is pro¬ 
posed to plant. Early ordering from the 
nursery is recommended—always bearing in 
mind that it is sound policy to purchase trees 
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which may be relied upon to carry fruit in 
a couple of seasons. Maidens can be recom¬ 
mended for growing into sizable trees at 
home for reserves, but for present planting 
on walls it is certainly better to relv upon 
trees which have had the rudiments of train¬ 
ing. Lime or lime rubble cannot be too 
freely used in fruit quarters, and especially 
in the case of all stone fruits. 


Strawberry beds. 

Look over newly-planted Strawberry beds 
and borders and cut away runners and hoe up 
weeds. Those who have been unable to obtain 
a sufficiency of runners in time to make new 
plantations should take them now and plant 
them in TTursery lines, and let them remain 
there till spring, when they will lift with 
good balls and can then be planted in their 
permanent positions. 


Hardy fruits. 

Where much planting has to be done and 
the ground has as a preparatory measure 
been cropped with Potatoes, and is now clear, 
the marking out of the stations, followed by 
the digging of the holes, can now lie under¬ 
taken, which will save time, whether the 
trees are raised at home or have to be pro¬ 
cured from a distance. Provide some line 
soil and place by the side of the holes for 
covering the roots with if the staple is difficult 
to break down fine. Get the requisite number 
of stakes cut, pointed, and driven in for 
tying the trees to. A. W. 


Apple Allington Pippin. 

The illustration of this Apple on p. 571, 
and the note upon the same page over the 
initials “ A. G.,” remind me that I first 
fruited Allington Pippin so long ago as 1904 
when it was comparatively a new variety. I 
believe that Cox’s Orange Pippin was one of 
its parents, and while it possesses nothing 
like the quality of that Apple, yet, in my ex- 
perience f it is of quite passable flavour. The 
personal equation, naturally, enters into the 
question of flavour quite as much in the case 
of Apples as of Pears, and no fruit can claim 
to be immune from criticism. I know those 
who admire Allington Pippin as well as 
others who find fault with it. But as an 
early-fruiting Apple there are few which 
equal it; not only so, it is a consistent bearer. 
Its appearance, too, finds many admirers, the 
waxy skin, with its high colouring on the 
sunny side, making it attractive externally, 
although, of course, appearance is no criterion 
in the case of any fruit. It is a popular 
variety with many market-growers, and when 
one contrasts the crops given regularly by 
Allington Pippin with those, for example, of 
Blenheim Orange, this popularity is not to 
be wondered at. I find that Allington Pippin 
succeeds best as a bush or pyramid, and upon 
the broad-leaved Paradise. “ A. G.,” no 
doubt, in the light of his experience, insti¬ 
tutes a comparison between this Apple and 
Worcester Pearmain, but there can be no 
two opinions that Allington Pippin is by 
far superior to the Pearmain—at any rate, 
when the soil and local conditions are suit¬ 
able. Such, at all events, is my experience. 

W. McG. 


Pear Beurre Goubault. 

The fruits of this are round, deep-green, 
changing to yellow as they arrive at the 
ripening stage. These are deliciously sweet 
and refreshing, and make a charming addi¬ 
tion to our early fruits. Standard trees crop 
abundantly, and, although the fruits do not 
attain the size of those grown on espalier or 
cordon, they are, nevertheless, of a useful 


size, and find much favour. This and Clapp’s 
Favourite are ripe before Williams’s Bon 
Chretien. E. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting fruit trees. 

I have only been here about six months. 
There is a large garden. It has been uncared 
for, but we are getting it into order. My 
predecessor had a mania for planting trees, of 
which there is a large number, Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Damsons,. Gooseberries, Currants, 
&c ., but the fault of it all is that they are 
scattered about the garden in such a way 
that there is no straight run for anything 
else. Consequently we must move them into 
more suitable positions. Many of them are on 
Paradise stocks, and others are bush or 
pyramid shape. There is a long drive with 
trees and evergreens on either side. These 
we have been thinning out. Would it he wise 
to plant fruit-trees, on either side of the drive 
among the evergreens, where -there is room 
and it is not too shady ? How deep would 
you replant the trees, and what manure 
would you use, if any ? The soil is very 
fertile. I enclose a sample. Do you recom¬ 
mend wood-ashes and burnt soil, or farm¬ 
yard manure, or slag? The subsoil is iron¬ 
stone, a yard or more down. 

Rutland. H. Beabmont Jones. 

[You omit to fctata the approximate age of 
the trees, but, assuming they are from four 
to eight years of age and not too large in 
heads, so far as standards are concerned, or 
have too wide a spread of branches and not of 
too great a height in regard to bushes and 
pyramids, the trees may be lifted and trans¬ 
planted if done with care. The great thing 
is to mutilate the roots as little as possible. 
To do this a trench should be opened some 
4 feet to 5 feet distant from the stems and 
2 feet in depth. This will enable you to 
work the soil away from the roots, and if 
the work is done with a fork the roots can be 
liberated with the infliction of a minimum of 
damage. Be careful to trim or pare quite 
smooth the ends of all roots of any size which 
may unavoidably he broken or severed during 
the process of lifting. When transplanting 
lay the roots out nearly level in as near their 
natural positions as possible, and fill in care¬ 
fully between and amongst them with fine 
soil. On p. 593 of September 24th issue you 
will find illustrations which show how fruit- 
trees should and should not be planted. 

With regard to the suggested position for 
the trees, if it is open, i.e., if no shrubs will 
be likely to encroach on them in the near 
future and no shade is cast by forest or 
other trees, they should do well. It will be 
necessary to securely stake and tie (hem so 
that winds will not in any way affect them 
and prevent the roots from getting quickly 
to work in their new surroundings. The 
holes for the trees would he best made 5 feet 
to 6 feet in width and two spits in depth, 
breaking up the bottom. With the soil 
thrown out when digging the holes mix burnt 
soil, wood-ashes if you have them, and not 
less than a good barrow-load of well-rotted 
farmyard manure. Green or fresh-made 
manure will not answer. The object in thus 
fortifying the soil is to ensure the trees 
making a good start. Do not allow the 
manure to come into actual contact with the 
roots. These are best covered with soil only. 
Before finally finishing the planting give each 
tree a good watering, and mulch the surface 
afterwards with short litter.] 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor. “Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 


FERNS. 


Crested Pterises. 

The tuel question has to a great extent 
determined the fate of many of the finer 
kinds of Ferns with which gardeners and 
plant-lovers generally have been so long 
accustomed in the fernery. The finer 
Adiantums, the Lace Ferns, some of the 
Davallias, Lomarias, and others, while they 
may eke out a stunted existence under quite 
cool conditions, cannot be described as things 
of beauty, nor do they reflect credit on the 
cultivator. It may he worth while, then, to 
point out that the'Pteris family is much less 
exacting in its requirements in respect of 
heat, and it will be conceded by most people 
that a good piece of Pteris is much to be 
preferred to an unhealthy or stunted plant of 
a choicer kind. The Pteris family is a 
numerous one, and the Crested Pterises are, 
by universal consent, among its aristocrats. 
The varieties are endless, most of them are 
very handsome, they thrive under cool treat¬ 
ment, they are easily managed, and they may 
be used practically with impunity in rooms or 
corridors in which the more delicate varieties 
of Ferns would speedily perish. A good, rich 
loam, with a little leaf-mould and sand, will 
he found to suit Pterises in a marked' degree, 
and when for any reason the pots must be 
limited as to size, the plants, when they 
are in full vigour, may be helped by 
frequent doses of fairly strong liquid manure. 
It ought to he borne in mind, too, that plenty 
of light is essential to the successful cultiva¬ 
tion of Pterises. Shading may to necessary 
at times, but this ought by no means to be 
overdone or of a too prolonged description, for 
Ferns require light quite as much as flowering 
plants. 

As has been said, there are many very 
fine things among the Crested Pterises. 
Many of these are forms of P. tremula, which 
is sufficiently well known. In P. t. Smithiana 
may to found a very beautiful plant, and 
perhaps the most handsomely crested of the 
family. Unfortunately, its fronds are rather 
brittle and, easily broken, and this drawback 
has no doubt hindered many from growing 
it permanently. Yet it is worth a little 
extra care in the way of handling. Pteris 
Reginas cristata is a very fine and distinct 
form, and one which is well adapted to the 
requirements of those to whom heat is a con¬ 
sideration. Pteris tremula elegans, as its 
name implies, is a finer form of the type, and 
instead of the fronds being erect as in the 
latter, they are of a drooping habit, and'ter¬ 
minate in a broad, branching crest or tassel. 
The effect of a welhgrpwn plant in a 6-inch 
pot is very fine. 

Pteris serrulata, too, has always been 
popular, and there are many forms of this 
variety. One of the best which has come 
under my notice is P. gracilis multiceps. 
The fronds of this Fern are long and droop¬ 
ing, each terminating in a thick bunch of 
finely-incised growths. The fronds, too, droop 
over and entirely conceal the pot, and, 
indeed, I think this Fern ought either to to 
well elevated or utilised as a hanging plant. 
P. serrulata gloriosa is a more robust variety, 
quite easily grown, and very distinct. 

The variations of Pteris cretica are almost 
equally numerous, but these do not appear 
to appeal to the popular taste in such a 
marked way as do the others. Pteris cretica 
nobilis is a robust form. There is a variegated 
sort, too, but this I do not care for. A par¬ 
ticularly fine Pteris is P. c. Wimsetti. This 
variety attracted much attention when it was 
first circulated about (I think) twenty-five 
years ago. It is of free growth and makes «n 
elegant plant. A Scottish Gardener. 
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Some impressions of the N.R.S. 
Great Autumn Rose Show. 

Autumn Roses this year, in spite of the 
prolonged drought, are very fine, and the first 
impression on entering the R.H.S. Hall in 
Vincent Square on September 22nd was that 
the month of June was present in all her 
glory. The show was almost a record for an 
autumn Rose show. The exhibits filled the 
Hall and were very well arranged, the attend¬ 
ance was large, and from opening to closing 
time it was often a difficult matter to remain 
long at one stand and feast the eye on new 
introductions or well-staged novelties. 

It was a glorious day, and as the sun 
shone into the Hall the second impression 
was that the predominating colour was gold, 
or,'rather, golden yellow, for nearly every 
exhibit displayed a Rose or Roses of varying 
shade or shades of gold. Golden Emblem was 
largely responsible for so brave a colour effect, 
and a splendid vase of this variety, quite 
one of the best exhibits in the show, was 
staged by Mr. T. P. Edwards, who also 
showed his famous new rose Flaming Zepp, 
which is a sport from Mme. E. Herriot, 
Golden Emblem and two stands of Inde¬ 
pendence Day in Messrs. Bee’s fine group 
arrested attention. Mr. Walter Easlea 
staged a fine vase of Mrs. Wemyss Quin, a 
beautiful pale yellow. Mr. Elisha Hicks had 
an enormous vase of Lady Hillingdon, one 
of the best golden yellows we have. Messrs. 
Hugh Dickson, of Belfast, from five wonder¬ 
ful baskets of Roses showed Golden Emblem 
to perfection. Mr. George Prince, of Oxford, 
famous for his tea Roses, had a very fine 
vase of Lady Plymouth, a pale yellow’, and 
also a vase of Golden Emblem. Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson showed Sunstar in all its glory, and 
a grand vase of Mrs. Wemyss Quin, a good 
golden yellow, also Golden Ophelia. It was 
a perfect shower of gold. In Messrs. Samuel 
McGredy and Sons’ group and in their two 
new roses, Mabel Morse H.T. and Mrs. 
Florence L. Izzard, we found a wealth of gold 
never before seen. We noticed that the 
former was awarded a gold medal and the 
latter a certificate of merit, but we would 
have reversed the awards, and predict a 
greater future for Mrs. Florence L. Izzard, 
both by reason of its colour and also its 
shapely bud, which makes it a flower that 
every florist will demand. 

Our next impression was the high ex¬ 
cellence of all the trade groups ranged round 
the walls of the Hall. Comparisons are 
odious, and awards do not always give one 
a fair idea as to the worth of any exhibit. 
We liked the freshness and colour of Messrs. 
Bee’s stand, and feel that had there been 
more varieties this would undoubtedly have 
come first. Mr. George Jackman, of Woking, 
Surrey, staged a champion group, and secured 
a firBt prize. His vase of Madame Edouard 
Herriot was exceptional, as also his vases of 
Melody and Mrs. Herbert Stevens. Messrs. 
Benjamin Cant and Sons’ exhibit was of very 
high order, and we liked their vases of Esme, 
Golden Emblem, K. of K., Duchess of 
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of twenty-four varieties. We thought his 
vase of Los Angeles quite one of the best in 
the show. This is a grand Rose, and every 
grower should have one or more trees in the 
garden. So, too, were his vases of Princess 
Mary, Mme. Antoine Marie, and Isobel. Mr. 
Henry Drew, of Longworth, showed fine vases 
of W. R. Smith and August Comte, the 
latter a very good Rose, and it is surprising 
how few seem to grow it. The red edge to 
the petals is most attractive, and few Roses 
can beat it for a buttonhole. Mr. George 
Burch showed good vases of Mrs. Foley Hobbs 
and Mdme. Jean Dupuy, which helped to 
set off a very fine group. Mr. George 
Prince’s best exhibit was eighteen vases, for 
which he was awarded a first prize. Every 
vase was good, and every bloom clean and of 
good colour. We liked his vases of Lady 
Plymouth, Golden Emblem, Los Angeles, and 
Covent Garden best. Mr. Chaplin’s group 
was excellent, and most of the vases w’ere of 
equal merit, but we liked his vase of Hoosier 
Beauty the best of all. 

The next impression was the great wealth 
of exhibition baskets of Roses. We counted 


well over eighty, and did not see a poor 
exhibit. Considering the number of Roses 
these baskets take to fill, it was wonderful 
that every exhibit reached such a high 
standard of excellence. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons secured a first prize for five baskets, and 
their exhibit was peerless. It consisted of 
Sunstar, K. of K., Betty Uprichard, R^d 
Letter Day, and Mme. E. Herriot. Messrs. 
Chaplin Bros, showed five baskets of fine 
blooms of Edith Cavell, Charles K. Douglas, 
Ophelia, Isobel, and K. of K. Messrs. Hugh 
Dickson showed five baskets of Golden 
Emblem, Irish Elegance, Red Letter Day, 
Lady Pirrie, La Tosca. Mr. Henry Drew, 
who took a first prize for three baskets of 


dwarf Polyantha Roses, showed in fine form 
Orleans Rose, Yvonne Rabier, and Ellen 
Polsen. Mr. Elisha Hicks showed three 
baskets of Glory of Hurst, Cecile Brunner, 
and Edith Cavell. In the exhibition boxes 
we found some champion blooms, but, con¬ 
sidering the size and excellence of the show, 
this section was not so well represented. 

Messrs. Alex. Dickson, who took first prize 
for twenty-fours, had a fine bloom of Earl 
Haig, while Messrs. Hugh Dickson won the 
silver medal for the best H. T., with ,T. G. 
Glassford the best bloom in the show. This 
is a Rose to grow, and every exhibitor should 
try and include a bloom in his box if he 
desires contrast in colour and size. Mr. Wm. 
Ferguson, who took first for eighteen, had 
superb blooms in Avoca and Juliet. Mr. 
Geo. Prince, who was a good second, had 
magnificent specimens of H. ' V. Machin, 
Coronation, and Augustus Hartman. The 
silver medal for the best Rose went to Mr. 
R. V. Pryor, of Preston, Hitchin, for a bloom 
of Augustus Hartman. Dr. W. P. Panck- 
ridge, who won a first for six, included in 
his box a fine specimen of Hadley. 
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The next impression and a very lasting 
one was the very high standard of the table 
decorations, and, quite apart from the great 
taste and skill of the exhibitors, we find that 
the Rose Ophelia was largely responsible. 
Out of fourteen dinner-table decorations no 
less than eight were decorated wih Ophelia, 
and three of these tallies secured first, second, 
and third prize. These were won by Mrs. 
Courtney I’age (first), Mrs. Oakley Fisher 
(second), Mrs F. .Charlton (third). The 
Rose Isobel challenged, and secured two 
awards in the tables of Mrs. A. R. Bide 
and Mrs. H. Barton. All the tables were 
good, but from a visitor’s point of view- 
greater novelty should be aimed at, and a 
class should be given to include the using of 
not less than six varieties. 

The vases and bowls of cut Roses were very 
fine, but created, no very great impression, 
save a bowl of Hoosier Beauty, exhibited by 
Mrs. Courtney Page, which was awarded a 
third prize, and to which we would have 
given a first; a bowl of Ophelia by Mrs. 
May, every bloom of which was perfect; and 
a vase of Melody by Mrs. Courtney Page. 

After so long a drought the exhibition was 
a success from every point of view, and it 
left great impressions. Possibly the greatest 
of all was that Rose-growing is about to 
boom and the effects of the Great War are 
being less felt. This impression, and it was 
a very forceful one, asserted itself every step 
you took amongst the exhibits, exhibitors, and 
visitors in the crowded hall at Vincent 
Square. May it be so, yet with the enthusiast 
Dean Hole we exclaim Floreat Regina 
Florum. 

Roses for table decoration. 

For table decorations Ophelia was the most 
frequently employed at the autumn show of 
the National Rose Society-. It was used by 
Mrs. May, of Waltham Cross, who gained first 
prize in the nurserymen’s class for dinner- 
table decorations of cut Roses with foliage, 
by Mrs. Courtney Page, Enfield, the first 
prize-winner for amateurs, and by sundry 
others. Irish Elegance, Isobel, and Inde¬ 
pendence Day were also resorted to. The 
honour of showing the best bloom in the 
nurserymen’s classes fell to Messrs. Hugh 
Dickson, Ltd., who secured the Society’s 
Silver Medal with J. G. Glassford, H.T." a 
crimson lake, buds long and pointed, and 
altogether a Rose of some distinction. 


Rose Hugh Dickson. 

This is about the most vigorous Rose I know. 
During the whole summer the bushes have 
been crowned with the immense, deliciously 
fragrant, crimson flowers, and at the present 
time the great willow-like growths, 8 feet in 
height, are terminated by a cluster of flowers. 

_ E. M. 


Re Roses in 1921,“ Gardening Illustrated," 
October 1st, page 607. 

Owing to a printer’s error a mistake has 
occurred over the heading of the Rose imme¬ 
diately following Prince de Bulgarie. This 
should read Souv. de Gustave Pratt and 
not Souv. de President Carnot, the former 
being a sulphur yellow and the latter a rosy 
flesh-coloured flower. E. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Continuous flowering Climbing Roses. 

Kindly let me know the names of a few 
Climbing Roses which flower over a long 
period. E. F. Priestley. 

[The following should suit you, as they are 
in bloom more or less from the end of May 
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until checked by frost:— Lady Waterlow, shell 
pink; Mermaid, single sulphur-yellow, 
amber stamens; Lamarque, pure white;' 
Cramoisie Superieure, velvety crimson; 
Zephirin Drouhin, silvery pink, thornless; 
Mine. Hector Leuilliot, golden yellow, tinted 
carmine; Reve d’Or, deep yellow; Bouquet 
d’Or, pale yellow, coppery centre; Mme. 
Berard, salmon yellow; Fellenberg, bright 
crimson; Gruss an Teplitz, bright scarlet- 
crimson; Marie Van Houtte, lemon yellow 
edged with rose, excellent for a cool wall; 
Papa Gontier, rosy crimson ; Gloire de Dijon, 
buff, orange centre; Gustave Regis, canary 
yellow, edged with carmine.] 

Rose Gruss an Teplitz not flowering. 

I shall be grateful if you will be so kind as 
to help me in the following matter. Last 
spring (rather late) I planted four Gruss an 
Teplitz rose-bushes in my garden (soil clay, 
enriched with a small amount of stable 
manure and potting soil, well dug about 
six weeks before planting). They have all 
survived—some have even made good growth— 
but not one has shown any sign of flower¬ 
ing, although dwarf hybrid-teas planted at 
the same time in the same soil have 
blossomed. Can you suggest a reason ? They 
were cut back fairly hard two or three 
weeks after planting. Some Roses I bought 
at. the same time as the Gruss an Teplitz 
have behaved in the same way; these 
purported to be Zepherin Drouhin, but I 
think substitutes must have been sent. I 
read that Zepherin Drouhin has bronze 
foliage and “ silvery-pink ” flowers. The 
Roses that have been sent me have small light 
green leaves (like, those on some ramblers) and 
blue magenta blossoms growing in cluster* in 
the rambler manner—a very unpleasing tint, 
to my mind. Qnly one of them has flow-ered, 
and that one very sparsely in June. C. V. 

[Your culture seems correct, and it is 
difficult to understand why your Rose has 
not flowered. The only conclusion we can 
come to is that your plant must be one of 
the Ramblers and not the true Rose at all, 
as Gruss an Teplitz is very free-flowering and 
has beautiful foliage. We would suggest that 
before destroying the plants you compare the 
joliage with that of the same variety at your 
nearest nursery or anyone near who grows it. 
Zephirin Drouhin is certainly a lovely 
pink, but not very full-rose, and the strong 
young growths are of a bronze shade. You 
should easily recognise this Rose, for it has 
no thorns and possesses delicious fragrance. 
We would advise you to give your plants of 
this a further trial if the growth answers 
this description.] 


Room & Window. 


Room plants. 

Fine-leaved plants, such as Aspidistras, 
Ficus, Dracaenas, and Palms, should be 
syringed every week, not half-heartedly, but 
they should be put in the open and be 
thoroughly cleansed by rosing them. If this 
is done the necessity for sponging the leaves 
will be obviated. In a season like the present 
one it seems useless to say let them have the 
benefit of the rainfall for an hour or two, 
but if this can be done the effect on the 
health of the plants will be great. It will do 
for them what a sojourn at the seaside is 
supposed to do for human beings—set them 
up for the winter. Most growers of room 
piants are fond of Palms, and when they 
can be maintained in a healthy condition 
they are noble ornaments. The difficulty with 
them is that the atmospheric conditions in 
the dwelling are so little favourable to pro¬ 
gressive development that it is difficult to 


induce the formation of new leaves, with the 
result that the plant stands still, and as the 
life of a Palm leaf is not indefinite, in time 
it decays, and there is an end to the beauty 
of the plant. Some have a better knack' of 
managing this class of plant than others; 
they pay strict attention to their needs in 
the matter of watering and ventilation, and 
have their reward in the enduring beauty of 
their plants. Some appear to think that a 
plant should be watered on the same principle 
that human beings take their meals, but 
watering plants at stated intervals will never 
do. The condition of the plant and weather 
conditions must regulate the amount of water 
given. A plant that has been a couple of 
years in the same pot, and which has become 
filled with roots, will need more frequent and 
abundant supplies of water than one which 
has been repotted that season. 

Returning to Palms, I would advise those 
who grow them to have the repotting done by 
an expert, and if after two or three years’ 
residence in the dwellings arrangements could 
lie made with a local florist to manage them 
the following growing season, they would take 
on a fresh lease of life. Dracaenas, such as 
rubra and congesta, are quite easily 
managed, but the coloured-leaved kinds are 
more difficult to keep in health, and if they 
are to retain their leaf beauty they must 
go into a glasshouse at the end of the year 
to recuperate. If this cannot be effected, 1 
advise window gardeners not to waste money 
on them. The coloured-leaved Dracsenas, 
such as terminalis and ferrea, require 
atmospheric conditions not obtainable in ihe 
dwelling. By frequently sponging the leaves 
and watering carefully, the healthy condition 
of the plant may lie preserved for some 
months, but unsuitable conditions will sooner 
or later have their debilitating effect. 
Grevillea robusta, grown by the thousand for 
room and table decoration, can be maintained 
in good health for a couple of years without 
change of soil if well attended to with water 
in the growing time and given some nourish¬ 
ment occasionally. For maintaining the 
plants of this kind in good health there is 
nothing so good as soot water. Tie up some 
soot in a bag, put a stone in the bag, and 
put it into the water. In the course of a 
few days it will be saturated and the water 
coloured and quite clear, in which state it 
may be used twice weekly. Soot As not a 
pushing manure; it gives colour and robust¬ 
ness to the foliage and there is no objection¬ 
able odour as is the case with concentrated 
manures. I cannot recommend Acacia 
lophantlia for rooms of ordinary dimensions; 
it quickly increases in size, and unless the 
room is large, it soon outgrows its quarters. 
For a big room, however, especially where 
there are large bow windows, it is one of the 
finest things that can be used for room decora¬ 
tion. If it becomes too big for a window it 
can be placed in a convenient position in the 
room, and by reason of its verdure, graceful 
growth, and feathery foliage, will afford 
pleasure all through the winter and spring 
months. For about two months in summer 
it should go into the open air, choosing a 
sheltered, rather cool position, and be well 
watered and nourished. In this way it can 
be maintained for some years iu good health, 
and will in autumn come back to its winter 
quarters in prime condition. All window 
gardeners know the value of the India-rubber 
plant for window decoration. It can be 
maintained in good health for some years if 
well cared for; but there comes a time when 
it loses its lower leaves and is not- very orna¬ 
mental. It should be remembered that even 
in this condition it has commercial value. 
The expert propagator takes off the top, 
strikes it, and induces the formation of shoots 
from the old wood. Any florist who grows 
this kind of plant would be glad to obtain 
such old specimens, either bv means of 
purchase or exchange. J. Corn'HILL. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pieris formosa. 

The two best-known species of Pieris culti¬ 
vated in British gardens are P. floribunda 
and P. formosa, but there are two or three 
others sometimes grown, the most useful and 
best known being P. formosa. A native of the 
temperate Himalaya and China, it is more 
tender than the American P. floribunda or 
the Japanese P. japonica, though it thrives 
in the southern counties. Even about London 
it stands without serious injury, except when 
a winter of unusual severity is experienced. 
P. formosa is a vigorous-growing species and 
may be met with as a vigorous bush from 
6 feet to 20 feet in height. Its dark ever¬ 
green leaves are oval in shape with fine teeth 
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weight of their comparatively large, pure 
white berries the slender branches acquire a 
graceful arching habit. From a fruiting 
point of view it has two distinguishing 
features ; firstly, the snow-white tint of the 
berries, and next, the fact that they are, as a 
rule, allowed to remain untouched by birds. 
Some years ago, at an autumn meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Messrs. Yeitch 
showed some examples of a very fine Snow- 
berry under the name of Symphoriearpus 
occidentalis, and an award of merit was 
given it. Doubts were, however, expressed 
as to the correctness of the name, it being 
questioned by some whether it was not really 
ii. mollis. This, however, proved not to be 
the case, and it is now, we believe, regarded 
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noticed in the leaves of the former being 
glabrous, those of the latter being usually 
hairy. _ A. G 


NOTES AND REPLIES 

Old Man. 

I had a cutting of this given me last 
spring. It is tall and lanky, just a sprig or 
two only. Should I now cut it down ? I 
love the scent, and want to get a big bush 
some day. A. K. W. 

[It matters little whether you cut back the 
plants now or in March next, as little further 
growth will be made this year. It will suffice, 
however, if the basal part of the stems has 
become hard, if you cut it down to within an 
inch or so of this. You might then use the 
primings if you so desire. Bushiness is best 
induced when the plants are young by just 
removing an inch of the tips in the early 



Pieris formosa. 


along the margin. The leaves are each 
3 inches to 6 inches long and 1 inch to 
1£ inches wide, and when first unfolding they 
have a showy reddish tinge. The white urn¬ 
shaped flowers are produced in large terminal 
heads in May, and their fine effect may be 
imagined by a glance at the accompanying 
illustration, which represents a branch grow¬ 
ing in Miss S. M. Wallace’s garden at 
Ardnamona, Lough Eske, co. Donegal. Like 
other plants of the Erica family, it thrives 
where lime is not present and does well in 
fairly light but moist soil where there is no 
sign of sourness. A. G. 


The Snowberry (Symphoriearpus 
racemosus). 

This (illustrated on page 635) is one 
of the most accommodating of hardy 
shrubs, for which reason it is usually 
seen crowded up in very unfavourable con¬ 
ditions. It is, however, well worth more 
attention than it usually gets, as in good soil 
and with ample room for its development it 
forms a really handsome bush. From the 
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only as a form of S. racemosus improved, 
perhaps, by good treatment. The Snowberry 
is, in common with most members of the 
genus, a native of North America, whence it 
was introduced about a century ago. A 
second species of Symphoriearpus is 

S. orbiculatus, more generally known as 
S. vulgaris. This was introduced as long ago 
as 1730. The fruits, which are smaller than 
those of the Snowberry, are, when ripe, of 
a purplish-red colour. They are, however, 
not borne so freely as those of the other. 

As a rule, we rather abuse S. racemosus by 
planting it as undergrowth, often in poor 
ground, where it becomes a perfect thicket, 
size of leaves and fruits suffering accordingly. 
At the same time propagation is often carried 
out by division of old clumps, and plants so 
obtained have not the vigour of young speci¬ 
mens raised from seeds and cultivated in good 
soil. It is probable, therefore, that the plant 
under notice is not even a variety of the 
common Snowberry, its exceptional vigour, 
large fruits, and free-flowering qualities 
resulting rather from propagation from seed 
and good cultivation than from a distinct 
varietal difference. One of the chief differ¬ 
ences between S. racemosus and S. mollis is 


months of the year. Then the plants break 
freely enough down the stem.] 

Fuchsias for house wall. 

I would be glad to know the best Fuchsias 
to grow up a house, south-west aspect, and 
the best time to plant them out. Devon. 

[The following are hardy varieties of 
Fuchsias which should succeed on a western 
aspect:—Corallina syn. exoniensis, crimson 
and purple; Mme. Cornellison, scarlet and 
white.; Riccartoni, bright red, vigorous 
grower: and macrostemma, scarlet. The 
best time to plant would be in the spring, 
after danger of frost is past. Owing to their 
arriving in such a dried-up condition, we 
regret being unable to identify the species of 
growths and flowers of the Fuchsias sent. If 
you would send again and pack the specimens 
in a box in damp moss, to ensure their arriv¬ 
ing in a fresh condition, we should be pleased 
to help you. In your district (Devon) they 
ought to do well. The plants in a severe 
winter may be cut down by frost, but they 
will spring up again—in fact, live the life 
of herbaceous plants In mild districts they 
often escape for years and in the open form 
handsome bushes.] 
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CHR YSANTHEM UMS. 

Chrysanthemum Notes. 


The outdoor season of plants grown for 
large blooms has about ended as it began. 
The last month, with its almost continual 
sunshine and absence of wind, was all in the 
plants’ favour, while the nights have just 
been cool enough to steady the buds and assist 
in hardening the wood. In some cases it will 
have been found necessary to house plants 
which have developed their buds earlier than 
usual, but in any case it is not wise to defer 
taking in all except late bush plants. 
Mildew seems inclined to be prevalent this 
autumn, and a point should be made of spray¬ 
ing with a good mildew specific before housing 
takes place. Under whatever conditions the 
plants are to bloom, the importance of plenty 
of light should be recognised. The best treat¬ 
ment possible beforehand cannot produce 
perfect blooms in permanent shade ; moreover, 
it weakens the stems and the colour, 
especially of pink varieties. On the other 
hand, dark reds may require a little shade 
should the days be very bright. The house 
should therefore be prepared in advance, 
and it is time well spent going over the 
plants for the purpose of clearing away any 
weeds from the soil and dead leaves, which 
serve as a hiding-place for earwigs. Care 
should also be taken to see that every shoot 
is quite erect, otherwise the blooms develop 
one-sided. 'The stakes should just be long 
enough to reach to within about an inch of 
the base of the buds, and should it not be 
possible to stand the plants for light to reach 
them from all sides, they should every two or 
three days be turned round. Although aphides 
may not. be visible on the plants when taken 
inside, it is surprising how very soon they 
appear aftertoards, and once they are allowed 
to establish themselves amongst the scales of 
the buds and florets, their eradication is 
difficult. The wisest plan is to close the house 
as early as possible and fumigate, repeating 
the operation every ten days or so, or as 
necessity arises. So long as the weather 
remains mild admit all the air possible, but 
when it breaks, more care must be exercised, 
and it will be found advisable to close the 
sidelights early in the afternoon. 

\Y hen the buds begin to show colour is the 
time to take particular note of atmospheric 
conditions, since a damp, stagnant air is a 
sure forerunner of damping in the florets. It 
requires, however, very little fire heat to 
dispel this; the chief thing is fo employ it in 
time; but whenever outside conditions are 
favourable, leave a little air on at the top 
of the house, so that the air may be kept 
moving. At this stage a temperature by 
night of about 48 degrees is quite sufficient, 
but it may be increased with all-round benefit 
a few more degrees after the blooms are about 
half opened. Watering should be most care¬ 
fully attended to, and, when necessary, should 
lie given in the morning, in order to allow of 
a gradual drying-up before nightfall. 

As to feeding after the plants are housed, 
it is worth while pointing out that the con¬ 
ditions then are quite different from those 
obtaining in the open. The soil does not dry 
so quickly, and if manure rich in nitrogen is 
used, a certain amount of ammonia must find 
its way into the atmosphere, and than this 
to encourage damping nothing is worse ; more¬ 
over, the plants are nearly at the end of 
their growth, and in consequence are not in 
a fit state to be fed on the same liberal scale 
aa month ago. Discretion in feeding hence¬ 
forth should therefore be exercised, and raw 
nitrogenous chemicals, if used at all, should 
be confined to plants which have backward 
centred buds. Generally speaking, where 
feeding has been practised on a liberal scale 
up to housing with quick-acting fertilisers, a 
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discontinuance of the use of these in favour 
of phosphate chemicals invariably produces a 
good finish to the bloom. Should there be 
any signs of damping in the florets, carefully 
pull out affected ones, and keep the roots on 
the dry side. Feeding, of course, should cease 
immediately. When the blooms are about 
half developed, exercise more care in water¬ 
ing, and in order to keep them perfectly clean 
and dry it is worth while to suspend just 
above them a sheet of tissue paper at night, 
and during the day also in wet and foggy 
weather. 

Mid-season and late varieties, if they 
cannot immediately be housed, should be pro¬ 
tected at night in case of frost. Continue to 
feed them as before, and when it is no longer 
safe to leave them out, a cold house for a few 
weeks is all that is necessary for the bulk. 
Singles intended for exhibition must, of 
course, he taken inside earlier, and disbudded 
where necessary. Some varieties are only at 
their best in this state, while others are more 
effective in sprays of three or four blooms. 
Where late varieties have been planted out, 
they should n&w be lifted and potted, or 
planted in borders recently vacated by Toma¬ 
toes. In every case retain as much soil with 
the roots as possible, and make them quite 
firm in the .new soil. Water afterwards and 
keep rather close, and lightly shaded from 
bright sunshine. J. 

October Chrysanthemums. 

It is possible to form quite a collection of 
varieties which will flower under glass during 
the month ; sometime^, indeed, the outdoor 
kinds will carry one through, as they did 
last year, but these are not to be depended 
upon. The weather may upset things. 
Caprice du Printemps is about the most 
popular sort, and as the type may be had in 
several colours, this, of course, adds to the 
usefulness. A dwarf, free-blooming habit is 
one of the chief characteristics ; the blooms 
are double, of the Japanese order, but not, 
perhaps, of the highest quality; buff, crim¬ 
son and gold, lilac, purple, white and yellow, 
besides the rosy-pink shade of the original. 
Thus quite a group of easily-grown kinds is 
known as the “ Caps.” They make capital 
pot plants in a bushy style, and are thus used 
freely for house decoration. Crauford Pink, 
Dolores, bronzy; Le Pactole, deep bronze; 
Perle Chatillonaise and others usually dealt 
with as earlies are really October varieties 
and should be treated as such. , 

For a long time it had been the custom 
to import new Chrysanthemums from She 
French—a custom that fell away until quite 
recently, when a set of early or semi-early 
kinds was imported by our specialists. 
These are distinctly promising. Blanch du 
Poiteu is a nice white; this won an Award 
of Merit our side last year. It is very dwarf 
in growth. Blanche Poitevene is another 
white; Pourpre Poitevene, dark crimson; 
Verte Poitevene, green-shaded white; Petite 
Jeanne, incurving white—should all be 
watched. Lucie Louppe is a better-known 
variety, and about as pure a white as any. 
< 'ranfordia, golden bronze, and the yellow 
Oranfordia are two sorts much favoured by 
market-growers; they require to be well 
grown. I might add that there is a deeper 
bronze sport than the type. Knaresboro’ 
yellow is a capital variety of the colour; 
Emperor is a dark-coloured sort, rather tall. 
Towards the end of the month Esme Read, 
pink, is good; so also is Market Red. Miss 
F. Collier, white; Mrs. Marshall Field, pink, 
are favoured; and Uxbridge Pink is ideal 
late in the month when the earlier of the 
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November kinds are opening. To my mind, 
the best of these is the incurving-shaped 
H. W. Thorp, a white of excellent quality for 
cutting or as a pot plant, the habit being 
so good. Reflexed-shaped blooms of this 
variety were sent out last season, and when 
this break is distributed it should be of much 
service. There had already been one varia¬ 
tion, J. \V. Streeter, a light yellow—too light, 
perhaps, to be of much value—but the chances 
are that from it will some time come one of 
deeper hue. II. S. 


Market Chrysanthemums. 

Advances in the culture of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum for cut-flower sale have, within recent 
years, been most marked—more noticeable, in 
fact, than in any other direction. A taste, 
or rather a demand, for blooms of a high 
quality has been met by the production of 
specimens which may be seen in the shops 
of florists in front of anything we have been 
accustomed to see at exhibitions, more 
especially early in the season. Take dis¬ 
budded early varieties—similar sorts that 
used to be sold in rough bunches—such kinds 
as Almirante, Countess, Betty Spark, 
Goacher’s Crimson, Sanctity, Dorothy Ashley 
are noted in superb condition; but probably 
the highest form of culture that has been 
reached is in the case of a white variety, 
Edward Page, blooms of which were in the 
market during the last half of September of 
a size and development that reminded one of 
November. 

Plants of this remarkable variety may not 
loe purchased yet, the raiser preferring to 
keep to himself a good thing. The rearing of 
new kinds to suit their purpose is likely to be 
tried by other market men after noting such 
a success as this. There are other instances— 
for example, the late-flowering Autocrat. 
For some seasons the firm that originated, it 
had the benefit to itself of the high prices the 

, white .flowers fetched about Christmas-time. 

One could go on naming cases, but the one 
or two will bring to mind that a little trouble 
in seedling-raising is worth while, even to a 
class of cultivator who is usually without 
much time to spare. Market-growers, too, 
have chances to note “sports”—that is, 
variations from the type—on account of deal¬ 
ing with large numbers of plants. Thus an 
incurved form of some valued kind with 
reflexed petals may be discovered, and viee- 
versfi, also one that gives a colour different in 
shade to the original. In the past a con¬ 
siderable number of new kinds has been found 
in the way indicated, as well as many, lost to 
cultivation because of the grower not bother¬ 
ing to fix or take any notice of such varia¬ 
tion. 

Excellent cultivation refers to those who 
specialise, for there may be room for im¬ 
provement in nursery gardens generally 
where the Chrysanthemum is part only of 
the stock. One notes that if the same 
amount of labour required to water and tend 
a big number of plants were concentrated in 
doing fewer plants better, the results might 
be happier. The foundation is made in 
spring and early summer, just the time when 
other subjects require so much attention; 
and it is at this period, when the various 
shifts in the way of potting become neglected, 
that valuable time is lost. A batch of the 
market style of plant recently seen was finally 
potted early last May, and the blooms that 
will be gathered from a hundred of such as 
these will be worth more money than the 
produce of a thousand plants of ordinary 
stock one meets with all too often. In this 
way, therefore, it will be seen that the 
cheapest system is to do the thing well. I 
always feel for the specimens that are dealt 
with by boy or girl labour, such as watering— 
work that should be done by someone more 
responsible. H. S. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
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Plants that bloom in the Spring. 


It has become quite a recognised practice of 
recent years to legislate for a spring display' 
in the garden. The day has long since gone 
by when the last of the summer flowers left 
the beds and borders bare" for the most part 
until the following May or June. Bulbs 
hare changed all that, while more attention 
is now given to biennials and other spring¬ 
blooming subjects. It is a poor garden 
indeed where Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Nar- 
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in a garden prove most effective in May—I 
refer to Scilla campanulata (blue) and its 
white counterpart, alba. Plant these bulbs 
in the autumn in groups of five or six .and 
you will never be at a loss for flowers in the 
late spring, the white variety rivalling 
Roman Hyacinths in point of productiveness. 
It is impossible, too, to dissociate spring 
bedding and Wallflowers. They are the 
sweetest of all our early blossoms, and the 
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subjects which bloom at a later date. It is 
only part of a truth, however, for when the 
foliage of these bulbs is beginning to die down 
there is time to sow many annuals on the 
ground they occupy, without detriment in 
any way to the bulbs, and this should not be 
overlooked. Midway between spring and 
summer few blossoms in a garden are more 
gorgeous than English and Spanish Irises, 
and for cutting for table decoration it is 
scarcely possible to have any in late May 
more refined or beautiful. 

And then there are the permanent trees in 
a garden, the flowers of which are anticipated 
year by year. Such are the Almonds, 
Jasminum nudiflorum, and Forsythias, which 
reveal their beauty before the advent of the 
leaves. Such, too, are Kerrias with ball-like 
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cissi do not find a place, and some of these 
have become perpetual tenants and looked for 
every year, seldom, if ever, failing. One 
thinks of the beautiful associations of May¬ 
flowering Tulips and Forget-me-Nots; of 
Scillas, Aubrietias, and the white masses of 
Woodruff, pervading the atmosphere with a 
scent as of new-mown hay. No one having a 
garden call afford to manage without some of 
the spring treasures that bring the summer 
nearer, and the present is an opportune time 
for making arrangements to bring this about. 
Hyacinths are still the favourite of many, 
but possibly they are amongst the most ex¬ 
pensive of bulbs when it is borne in mind 
that after a couple of seasons they are 
practically worthless. I do not think it is 
known as widely as it should be that what 
are commonly spoken of as wild Hyacinths 
are not only mote economical in price, but 
once planted will go for years without the 
necessity for disturbance, and in many places 


sorts to-day are such as to give masses of 
glorious colour to any garden. Some of us 
who grow them, and were concerned for them 
in the dry weather, have learned since that 
the drought, in their case at any rate, was 
not so bad for their welfare after all, as the 
bulk of the plants are now sturdy, bushy 
specimens, and will lift better than big plants 
often do after a wet season. 

To those who have not taken up the culture 
of Crown Anemones I would suggest that they 
give them a trial, planting the bulbs during 
the next few weeks in some part of the garden 
where it will not be necessary to disturb them, 
as they improve in the second and third 
years if they are given plenty of room at the 
start. One of the arguments often advanced 
against the planting of bulbs where it is not 
needful for them to be lifted every year—and 
which includes such things as Crocuses, Snow¬ 
drops, Scillas, Anemones, Ranunculus, Mus- 
cari—is that they are in the way of other 


blossoms of orange gold, Ribes (flowering 
Currants), Laburnums, Hawthorns, and the 
superb waxy flowers of Magnolias, as they 
unfold, perhaps, on some specimen on a 
sheltered border or trained out on a wall, 
Honeysuckles, and Wistarias. 

We walk into the garden on some May 
morning when what we planted and arranged 
for in the autumn are coming to the beauty 
stage. It may be a group of Wallflowers, a 
patch of bright blue Forget-me-Nots, or a 
cluster of Sweet Williams, with clumps of 
the golden Trolliuses opening in the sunlight. 
The work of the autumn, undertaken, per¬ 
haps, with difficulty, has more than repaid 
us—has given us, indeed, a foretaste of the 
greater beauty in store in the promise of 
Roses and Larkspurs, Liliums, and the host 
of other blossoms that contribute so much 
pleasure to those who are more than 
ordinarily interested in gardening. 

Lea^ubst. 
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Beautiful bulbous flowers for 
naturalising. 

Obviously the great charm of gardening is 
its variety : an infinity of phases that here 
or there appeals to men and women of widely 
diverse taste and fancy the world over. It 
may be either indoors or out, impelling, on 
the one hand, its devotees into sonic particu¬ 
lar branch of the calling, or, anon, luring 
them into that larger and more representative 
sphere among whose aims are the making of 
the garden beautiful for the greatest possible 
period of the year. Than this latter—while 
admitting the scope is indeterminable and 
that much good commercially is done thereby 
—surely there is nothing more fascinating 
or ennobling. We go farther, since within 
its folds, assuming the conception is right, is 
the natural, assuredly the most beautiful of 
nil. Rightly guided here, the gardener in his 
own restricted domain may create for himself 


pictures—living pictures—of which hitherto 
he had not ventured to dream, at once 
reminiscent of Nature, while pleasure-afford¬ 
ing withal. In pot or pan a few of this or 
that conveys but little idea of a plant’s worth, 
whereas a colony of it seen amid a more 
natural environment in the open might prove 
a joy for many days. Of such gardening 
there is ever room for more, and in directing 
attention thereto at an early, seasonable 
moment it is hoped to extend it if upon ever 
so small a scale. 

Of necessity there will be those who con¬ 
sider their garden ill-suited to the work in 
mind, though it is only true in quite a 
minority of instances. A shrubbery belt, the 
miniature turfy bank, the near proximity to 
the bole of a tree, or the sparsely grassed area 
beneath summer-leafing subjects are among 
the little spots even in the smallest of gardens 
that may be beautified in the way we have in 
mind that may not have appealed to their 
owners hitherto. To introduce into such 
places an additional feature, to extend the 
period of flower beauty there, and to make 
two pictures where but one existed before is 
gardening in the truest sense, apart from 
the interest such work creates. Moreover, 
the amateur who does such things and 
achieves success will not linger there; the 
bottom rung of a ladder will not hold him 
long. In the mind’s eye as I write is a 
12-feet wide area beneath a May-flowering 
Magnolia that annually in February and 


March is strewn with the golden cylinders of 
the Cyclamen-flowered Daffodil (Narcissus 
cyclamineus), the seedlings and the 6-8 inches 
high clumps an eloquent if silent tribute that 
all is well with them, that they have made of 
the spot a “ home.” Similarly one might 
recall instances of Primrose, Snowdrop, 
Winter Aconite, or Coum Cyclamen nestling 
at the feet of shrubs in places that obviously 
suit them well. Whether it be due to the 
shortened herbage amid which they grow, or, 
in the case of certain bulbous-rooted subjects, 
that complete rest and freedom from excite¬ 
ment not possible elsewhere, or these in con¬ 
junction with the root companionship of their 
associates, with absolute immunity from rich 
soils, or the whole combined, is by no means 
certain. What is clear, however, are a 
happiness not to be gainsaid, a longevity 
not to be denied. And if in gardens we do 
such things not a few plants—children 
largely of upland pasture and meadow—will 


be found happier there than in highly- 
cultivated soils elsewhere, and repay the work 
pro rata. With these and like thoughts in 
mind we may turn to some of the more suit¬ 
able subjects, the majority of which are cheap 
enough to be planted on a fairly generous 
scale. 

Winter Aconites (Eranthis).—These are 
precious - because of their early coming, and 
winter has by no means departed when the 
golden cups in an Elizabethan green ruffle put 
in their appearance. Hardy, too, they brave 
the rigour of even our hardest winters, and in 
flower afford the first touch of brightness seen 
in gardens. If not exactly fastidious as to 
soil—I have seen them happy enough asso¬ 
ciated with Fern life and in other ways—they 
appear to prefer chalky soils, and are happy 
and long-lived in them. Two kinds merit 
attention—E. hyemalis (the old form) and E. 
cilicica, which is earlier flowering and in 
every way superior to the older form. Plant 
thinly over an informal area, avoiding clump 
arrangement. Strewing the tubers over the 
planting area is the better way, setting them 
at 3-4 inches deep; i f where the feeble 
winter’s stin can reach them, so much the 
better. 

Dog’s Tooth Violets (Erythronium).— 
These are happy in woodland places and the 
shortest herbage almost anywhere, though 
uncommonly well suited to woodland 
approaches. Strewn at the feet of Hazel 
bushes they tell well. Apart from the 


common forms, E. Dens-canis and its 
varieties, such as giganteum, grandiflorum 
robustum, and the bright pink E. Johnsoni, 
are notable. The roots resent long periods of 
drying, and mould and decay, hence perfectly 
fresh roots are essential. 

Coum and other Cyclamens, the spring¬ 
flowering section particularly, are not only 
important, they afford bright colour patches 
in variety of which few plants are capable. 
The sturdy little flowers rise but an inch or 
two above the soil, and protected by their 
leaves remain good for quite a time. 
Crimson, white, and other shades abound, and 
with the marbled leafage of C. ibericum are 
distinctly effective. In partial shade or 
rather sunny spot they are at home prefer¬ 
ably in light soils. Seeding freely, they 
quickly colonise themselves, though it were 
better to collect the seeds and strew them in 
a fresh place or even extend the original 
colony. 

Snow Glories (Chionodoxa).—In an 
almost pure heath soil these perished out¬ 
right with me, and I am adding clay in the 
hope of improving matters. The remnants of 
a considerable planting I associated with 
Ferns, Bluebells, and Primroses beneath 
trees, where they are doing well. Usually 
light and medium loams suit them well, their 
clear blue and white flowers a great charm 
in their season. Small of bulb, like the 
Snowdrop, I never waste time in setting such 
things, but sow or strew them from the hand. 
It matters nothing whether they fall on their 
head or heels, the roots will descend and the 
foliage and flower rise to the surface. 
Lucilite in all its forms, including Boissieri, 
with C. sardensis (intense blue) and C. 
Tmolusi (a late-flowering sort), are the ones 
to grow. 

Snowdrops (Galanthus). — A solitary 
clump in flower at the foot of a tree is a 
pretty enough sight, and where, despite dry¬ 
ness and soil poorness, the plant appears to 
thrive. It shows to advantage, too, snugly 
placed in front of the Portugal Laurel or like 
shrub, the dark-leaved evergreen but mirror¬ 
ing into great purity the snow-white pendent 
bells. It is, however, in cool, chalky 
meadows -in my experience that the plant 
mostly revels, the more than foot high flowers 
and leaves telling their own tale. The 
millions of them, too, are a sight indeed. For 
the purpose under review the common kind 
is still among the best, though others may be 
tried, too. As much shop drying is harm¬ 
ful to the bulbs of these plants, endeavour 
should be made to plant early, not later than 
early October, to ensure success. E. H. J. 

(To he concluded.) 

Hard tennis courts for the garden. 

The woebegone aspect of tennis lawns as a 
result of the recent drought has demonstrated 
to all lovers of the game the utility of the 
all-weather hard court, and it is therefore 
not surprising that the' conversion of the soft 
green to the hard red variety is taking place 
both on private and club premises in all 
parts of the country. Certainly this 
popularity is not undeserved, for the 
advantages of the hard court to the tennis 
player are many. In particular, it made 
tennis possible all the year round. There is, 
however, another side which will not be over¬ 
looked by the lover of the garden, whose 
delight is in the sweep .of green lawn that 
surrounds his mansion, and who may con¬ 
ceivably hesitate to substitute for this cool¬ 
looking and restful carpet the arid-looking 
patch existing solely for the delight of tennis 
patrons. However, it may be mentioned 
here that even in the brightest sunlight these 
courts do not trouble the eyes with glare, 
while in the dullest weather perfect visibility 
of the ball is obtained. Where there is addi¬ 
tional sward or another lawn not immediately 
adjacent to the house, perhaps pleasantly 
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curtained off by hedge or other foliage, then 
circumstances are, indeed, favourable to the 
change. The expenses are practically initial 
only, for, unlike the grass court, which needs 
the most painstaking attention, the hard 
court only requires watering and rolling occa¬ 
sionally to maintain it in perfect condition. 
So porous is it that after a spell of rain it is 
ready for play almost immediately. It is 
stainless, never sticky, does not cut up the 
balls, and, unlike asphalt, or concrete surfaces, 
has a turf-like resiliency. 

A type that has been widely adopted in this 
country is the “ En-Tout-Cas ” hard lawn 
tennis court, patented and exclusively made 
by the Eu-Tout-Cas Company, Ltd., Syston, 
near Leicester. Its great feature is that it 
can be played on within a few minutes after 
the heaviest rain, and that it gives a per¬ 
fectly accurate surface which will produce the 
fastest and most exhilarating matches. 

The “ All Weather ” hard lawn tennis 
court is another well-known patent used on a 
large number of the leading tennis grounds 
of the kingdom. Its surface material con¬ 
sists of specially prepared clay of a deep, 
even red colour, with excellent binding 
properties. Messrs. W. H. Gaze and Son, of 
Kingston, Surrey, are the makers, and an 
attractive booklet is issued by the firm, which 
describes the invention fully. 

According to an authority on the subject, 
of this article:—“ Lawn tennis on a perfect 
grass court, such as the Centre Hard Court 
at Wimbledon, may remain the ideal; it can 
never be the objective within the practical 
reach of all classes, or even of a numerous 
class, for a first-class court, such as would 
produce first-class strokes and permit the 
game to be developed in its highest and most 
enjoyable form, demands continuous and 
costly upkeep and the employment of an 
expert groundsman. Weeding, cutting, 
rolling, watering, and top-dressing (to say 
nothing about worm-killing) are essential 
functions requiring both time and labour. 
Then, when all the trouble and money have 
been expended—what is the result ? At the 
most three months’ play out of twelve. Even 
this limited period may be curtailed by a wet 
season or by continuous drought. A hard 
court efficiently laid down and kept in order 
with very little trouble' and expense can defy 
the English climate and, what is so important 
for those anxious to improve, can provide 
facilities without anyTireak.” 


Layering Carnations, 

(Reply ro Pimpernel, Lanarkshire.) 

Although occasionally fairly good plants 
might be obtained from September layers, the 
practice can hardly be recommended, for 
layers should be thoroughly well rooted by the 
end of that month, and, in fact, ready for 
planting if required. It may be noted that 
this necessity for early layering applies more 
especially to varieties with thin, wiry grass, 
from which roots emanate slowly, and the 
building up of a plant is a longer business. 

A special point in favour of rapid and 
abundant root production is the addition of 
a liberal proportion of spent Mushroom- 
manure when mixing the soil for layering. 
Thoroughly rubbed to pieces, it forms a very 
efficient substitute for leaf-soil, and, indeed, 
is far better than the latter, especially if the 
summer is hot and dry. An ideal compost 
consists of three parts light loam and one of 
manure, with a good dash of sand. Such a 
mixture will be found very retentive of 
moisture and an essential feature in building 
up first-class plants. It is advisable to 
caution the novice against raising the pre¬ 
pared soil too high round the old stools. It 
is preferable to take away a little of the old 
soil and replace it with the new, adding a 
little to bring it about an inch above the 
surface rather than having mounds 4 inches 
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in height in which to layer. Such mounds 
dry out very quickly, and the tiny rootlets 
emitted from the layer have nothing to lay- 
hold of. Unless layers can be transferred to 
permanent quarters by the middle of October, 
we should defer planting until spring, as the 
sharp weather that sometimes follows a succes¬ 
sion of fog in early winter is very detrimental 
to newly-planted stuff. If the planting is 
done, the ground should be mulched with some 
material to prevent frost reaching the tender 
roots. 


Double Daffodil Van Sion. 

It may seem superfluous to say a word in 
favour, of the old double yellow Daffodil, 
N. Ajax Van Sion or Telamonius plenus, but 
it is not really so, as many planters of Nar¬ 
cissi neglect it in their planting orders. 
Some do this for the reason that they do not 
care for double Daffodils, but many because 
they want to have newer varieties. The 
former have some reason for not planting it, 
but it can hardly be denied that this is a 
noble flower, both in respect of its size and 


amongst hardy Ferns and the hardy Aga- 
panthus Mooreanus minor. A further 
planting of Camassia Leichtlini cmrulea has 
been made. Sweet Peas sown on September 
15th are through the soil, and after apply¬ 
ing a dressing of soot to ward off slugs and 
mice, wire guards were placed over them for 
the winter. Seedling Snapdragons are 
making headway, and these have had their 
tips pinched to encourage stocky growth. 
These will soon be ready for planting out, 
and a long and rather sheltered border has 
been prepared for them. Many of the plants 
grown in this way last year were unusually 
beautiful, having developed to a height of 
6 feet, producing immense heads of flowers. 
A small lied has been edged with Pinks, which 
came to hand during the week. 

We continue to thin out autumn-sown 
annuals as these become large enough to 
handle, and clear away others as they pass 
out of flower. Beds of Salvia splendens 
and Cardinal Lobelias are now very hand¬ 
some, but we find it necessary to apply water 
freely, otherwise these brilliant plants 
collapse. 
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doubleness and the fine colour, which is a 
good golden yellow. It is a good Daffodil 
either for the border, for grass, or for pots, 
and can stand forcing better than most double 
Narcissi. It is a good flowerer when planted 
out, and will generally yield a good quantity 
of bloom year after year. It is a very old 
variety in British gardens, and is so reason¬ 
able in price that it may still be planted in 
quantity. _ S. A. 

Outdoor gardening. 

Owing to the excessive dryness of the soil 
the hoe has been kept busy among the flower¬ 
beds and borders, checking the growth of 
weeds and assisting to conserve the moisture 
about the plants and shrubs. A number of 
the red Bergamot (Monarda didyma) having 
come to hand, a place has been found for 
them to enlarge an existing group. This fine 
old plant, always so effective during August, 
does not increase with me as it does in some 
sandy Surrey soils. A quantity of the hand¬ 
some Snow Glory (Ohionodoxa gigantea) has 
been planted to fill a newly-made narrow 
border, and this being moist and shaded for 
the greater part of the day, the surface has 
been carpeted with Irish mosses. Other Snow- 
Glories have been put in 4 inches deep beneath 
an edging of Linaria aquitriloba, a charm¬ 
ing little carpeter. 

Groups of Tulips, Gesneriana major and 
Bouton d’Or, have been dibbled in respectively 


Beds have been prepared to receive a collec¬ 
tion of cuttings of our best Roses as soon as 
we are able to deal with them. Climbing 
plants growing in the nursery border have 
been given attention, looping their slender 
growths loosely to rough stakes. The rebuild¬ 
ing and replanting of a long retaining wall 
have been commenced, and the subjects used 
are confined to those which do not protrude 
more than 6 inches from the wall, as hitherto 
many 6f the plants became too vigorous, and 
were found to be undesirable in this position. 
As the blocks of stone are relaid we place the 
plants in position.. The following have been 
planted:—Gentiana acaulis, Silene Schafta, 
Linaria pallida, L. aquitriloba, Tunica Saxi- 
fraga, Convolvulus mauritanicus, and 
Coronilla cappadocica. - E. M. 


Browallia elata. 

This blue-flowered annual, which is not too 
common, seems to sow- itself pretty freely in 
some places. I was in a garden the other 
day where it had come up freely in different 
parts of the borders, and, although the plants 
which had flowered died, the progeny of self- 
sow-n seedlings made this Browallia practi¬ 
cally as good as a hardy perennial. Some¬ 
times the seedlings were too close together and 
required thinning out, but the best plants 
were those which we re allowed to grow and 
bloom where the seedling had sprung up 
without being disturbed. S. A. 
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THE ABC OF GA RDENING 

Pages for Beginners. 


The Flower Garden. 

The Spring Garden—concluded. 

Fig. 1 is a perfectly straight bed. This 
is a shape one would not choose except to 
agree with the surroundings. It is naturally 



the easiest of all designs to plan and plant. 
In the right place such a bed could be ex¬ 
ceedingly effective, unless its sweet sim¬ 
plicity was nullified by intricacy of detail. 
Its severely straight lines suggest that 
“ ribbons ” are the most suitable Bcheme, 
and this suggestion is right—no other scheme 
could possibly show itself to the best ad¬ 
vantage. The plants and. bulbs I recom¬ 
mend for this purpose are removable in May, 
when they give place to the summer bedding, 
and so afford play for great variety of treat¬ 
ment without being too expensive. (1) This is 
a row of double Daisies with pink tips, easily 
raised from seeds. (2) A row of Tom Thumb 
Wallflowers, giving a variety of warm colour, 
also raised from seeds. These do not attain 
to a greater height than 6 inches. (3) This 
is a mixed row, to give a bizarre effect, com¬ 
posed of Barri Daffodils and red Tulips. (4) 
Wallflowers, also mixed, using by preference 
Golden Monarch and Vulcan, not more than 
the two varieties. (5) Bed permanently 
planted with herbaceous plants to reduce ex¬ 
pense. These I am not giving in detail, as I 
shall deal with them when suggesting 
herbaceous borders when the time comes. 

According to my usual practice, I give here 
an alternative scheme equal to the foregoing 
and costing about the same. Taking them in 
the same order they are: A row of doable 
Arabis and Myosotis mixed; a row of red 
Tulips; a row of Cheiranthus Allioni and a 
row of Vulcan Wallflowers, with the back 
filled in as before with selected perennials. 
Both these are schemes we can easily visual¬ 
ize, the novelty about each being the mixed 



Fig. 2.' 


colours of the ribbons, which is not an in¬ 
congruous mixture by any means, but of 
colours likely to blend harmoniously 
together, and removing that objection of 
strict formality when the ribbons are of dis¬ 
tinct colours. 

Fig. 2 looks far more complicated, as indeed 
it is. To plant this in semicircular ribbons 
would be too formal for words, and would 
carry us back to mid-Victorian days and 
fashions. Its shape lends itself to a more 
broken-up effect, a kind of mosaic, and to 
obtain this it should be a series of clumps 
or patches rather than continuous lines. The 
front line is an exception, as it must follow 
the conformity of the border and itself form 
the outer frame. But to complete the mosaic 
idea, this outer line is made up of various 
kinds of plants contrasting in colour. 
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Thus :—1, 7, 13, 16. Polyanthus or Auriculas ; 
2, 5, 8, 11, 14. Aubrietia purpurea ; 3, 6, 9, 
12, Single Arabis; 4, 10, 15, Alyssum saxatile. 
The second row is formed of bolder clumps, 
regularly placed in the half-circle thus :— 
17, 20, 23, red Hyacinths in sixes; 18, 21, 

24, Tom Thumb Wallflowers, or the double 
variety ; 19, 22, L'lmmaculee, white Tulips ; 

25, 26, Pheasant’s Eye Narciss, “ Ornatus ” ; 
27, an ovate piece filled with Horsfieldi , 
Daffodils ; 28, a triple row of Darwin Tulips, 
mixed. The above contains the material for 
an extremely showy but not gaudy border. 
To get any complete effect at all it must be 
planted out in form as shown in the illustra¬ 
tion, otherwise the effect would be a jumble. 
A jumble has its place in the garden and is 
interesting enough, but this semicircular 
border is emphatically not its place. Though 
it is more difficult to visualise this rather 
full scheme, a familiarity with the subjects 
named, all widely known, will enable you to 
do so after a few minutes’/ study, and I 
think the picture will be an agreeable one. 
It will be noted that all except the front row 
will finish by May. 

Fig. 3, which exhausts this series, is just a 
large S, or, as some would call it, a scroll. 
It is, however, not a scroll. To preserve 



its proportion it should be 14 feet long over 
all and 18 inches wide, this narrowness pre¬ 
cluding the planting of tall growing subjects, 
and also of any acceptable divisions. The 
sole idea in planting should be that it is 
not a garden, but a coloured scroll (?) 
painted on the grass, and this simple idea at 
once rules out any elaborate use of diverse 
plants. Indeed, it is best portrayed by a 
thick bedding of Silene, or Crocuses, or 
Myosotis, or "Daisies, though Hyacinths, 
Polyanthus, or dwarf Wallflowers would not 
offend, but anything taller than these would, 
in my opinion, be out of place. I would 
have no mixture in such a design, unless I 
decided on using Hyacinths, and then it 
should be White Hyacinths on Myosotis or 
on Silene. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The month of October brings plenty of 
work for the kitchen gardener, and among 
much else the moulding up of certain 
vegetables, other than C'elerv, is perhaps 
overlooked. I want to call the attention of 
everybody to the benefits of moulding or 
earthing up other things, more especially (as 
differing types) Cabbage and Leeks. These 
are so treated for totally different reasons, 
and that is why I take them.. Cabbages and 
Broccoli have large and heavy heads, and 
these feel the full effects of the winter gales. 
I have seen many scores of them blown over 
so that their roots were heaved up and ex¬ 
posed, just as we see the roots of trees that 
have blown over. By earthing them up. say 
to the full half of the stalks, they, by reason 
of the weight, have more resisting power, and 
are consequently not so liable to be blown 
over. But there are other benefits. It is 
something in very sharp weather to give 
better protection to the stalks and to the 
roots. The Cabbage or Broccoli will be all 
the earlier and better for it. and the fact 


that the earthing up soil is thoroughly pul¬ 
verised makes it a better protection than the 
more solid soil about the roots. ' There is 
still another advantage. The steep sides of 
the mound throw off much of the water 
which, on the level, might stand close royrid 
the stalk of the plant, with anything but 
good effects if it happens to freeze hard and 
become ice. So the neat results to this class 
of plants are greater stability and warmth. 
Fig. 4 gives the exact idea of how to earth 
them up. 

In Fig. 5 we have the same process applied 
to the Leek, and here we work for the same 
result as in the Celery. First and foremost 
the object is to bleach the plant as high up 



Fig. 4.— Earthing up Cabbages. 


as desirable. Actually, the higher this is 
done the more valuable does the Leek become 
as food. The bleached portion is the most 
toothsome and appetising, and is held in the 
greatest esteem. But protection to the stalk 
is also very desirable, for frost often hurts 
the Leek and spoils some of its most esteemed 
qualities. It is of soft construction and is 
more susceptible to frost than many 
vegetables are. Planted originally in a 
trench of about 3 inches in depth, an 
earthing up to 5 inches above the ground 
level gives 8 inches of blanched stalk, whereas 
most of the samples one buys have about 
3 inches blanched; therefore the work is 
worth doing from that point of view alone. 

Just a word as to the Celery. Care should 
be taken when moulding up that soil does 
not bury the heart of the plant, and the best 
way to guard against that is to make it a 
two-handed job, and let a boy or a girl hold 
the leaf stalks together while the soil is being 
thrown up. Since the rain came Celery that 
was very indifferent has come along with a 
rush, so the earthing up (just a little at a 
time) has to be attended to every week. It 
not only blanches, but it encourages growth, 
and as the late growth this year is quick and 
tender, its protection from frost becomes a 
matter for consideration. 

As to the protection of soft salads like 
Lettuce and Endive, it is not wise to wait for 
the frost and attempt to transplant them to 
frames or warm borders then; they ought to 
be placed now, while we know it to be safe, 
for the ground is still sufficiently warm to 
encourage them to establish themselves 
quickly. Of course, those who can do so 
will give their plants the benefit of frames, 
but those who have not will surely have a 
warm spot somewhere in the garden, and if 



Fig. 5.- Earthing up Leeks. 


they will take the trouble to litter a little 
straw over the plants when sharp frost 
threatens. F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

Renovation of Fruit Trees. 

When fruit trees have been annually 
pruned and trained in any form, as suggested 
by Figs. 1, 2, and 3, they sooner or later—un¬ 
less always under very skilful management— 
become overcrowded with “ spurs,” as shown 
on the left side of Fig. 1. If the state of 
affairs there shown be allowed to continue a 
very few more years, a number of those spurs 
will have died, and the majority of the re¬ 
mainder will have become barren. Such 
trees are far from satisfactory. There can 
be little surprise at their owners becoming 
discouraged after having studied the problem 
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from various points of view, and subjected has been available for the leaves on the 
the trees to—it may be—several methods of younger portions of the same branch or 
management, but without any material branches. The free access of air and light 
improvement. is essential to the manufacture (by the leaf) 



Fruit trees that have been allowed to 
become too crowded with spurs on the older 
branches and on the older parts of younger 
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Pear tree. 

branches do not produce really good fruit, 
nor fruit in quantity, the few fruits pro¬ 
duced being usually inferior in quality. The 
most and best fruit in such cases is always 
produced on the younger portions of the same 
branches, the parts from A to B on the left 
of Fig. 1. This is not entirely because of 
their youth, but because all the leaves on 
those parts have received more direct light 
upon their upper surface. By the aid of 
these rays the manufacturing organs in the 
cells of the leaf have been able to perform 
more and better work (more fruitful wood) 
than the leaves on the more crowded parts of 
the same branches, and more air—fresh air— 
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of really healthy and fruitful wood. Some¬ 
thing more is required, and that something 
is heat. When a fruit tree is planted against 
a wall or wooden structure it is not planted 
there for support, nor yet specially for the 
purpose of ornamentation, but for the extra 
warmth usually afforded by such wall or 
structure. This, like the absolute necessity 
for air and light, is a factor required by 
leaves for the manufacture of perfect flower¬ 
ing or fruitful wood. Therefore, if a dense 
mass of leaves intervenes between the rays of 
the sun and the surface of the wall or other 
structure, the heat of the sun will not reach 
the wall. But if the bunches or clusters of 
leaves were fewer or wider apart, then the 
heat of the sun would enter and become latent 
in the wall of brick, wood, or stone, to be 
again given off by the wall later in the day 
or evening, to the benefit of fruit, leaf, bud’, 
spur, shoot, and, branch. Which is better: 
a mass of wood and leaves and no fruit, or a 
healthy tree clothed in carefully disposed 
leaves, clean, healthy, thick, and green, and 
with all their cells actively at work, yet not 
overcrowded, and converting the crude sap 
into the perfect article ? In order that the 
leaves may be able to perform good work 
every leaf must receive its full share of light. 
If the tree be against a wall of any kind, the 
sun must be allowed to shine between as well 
as upon the leaves, and on to the wall, in 
order that the tree as a whole may derive 
full benefit therefrom. What is to be done? 
We must reduce the number of spurs upon 
every branch upon which the spurs are too 
closely together. Saw, secateurs, and prun¬ 
ing knife will be required. A good time to 
begin will be as soon as the leaves commence 
to change from green to yeUow or brown. 


others on the three lowest branches had 
become too overgrown for retention; but a 
decent spur was allowed to remain here and 
there. The extremity of the lowest branch 
is dead, but it is left to be covered by the 
young branch tied down to it. Nearer the 
stem is another young shoot produced from a 
spur close to the stem ; this also is tied dow« 
to the old branch. The same treatment may 
be given to the second and third branches. 
The remaining branches would simply have 
their old spurs thinned out by means of a 
small but sharp pruning saw. All foreright 
spurs would be cut out. For the benefit of 
the uninitiated it may here be explained that 
a foreriglit bud, shoot, or spur is that which 
originates on the front or back of the branch 
opposite the eye of the observer, and not the 
bud, shoot, or spur on the top or bottom side 
of the branch in front of the observer. The 
spurs indicated on the right side of Fig. 1 
are drawn a little too large ; they would have 
been more accurate about half the size. The 
large spurs on the left side are intended to 
be so. 

The right thing to do with a tree in the 
condition indicated on the left side of Fig. 1 
would be to cut out with a sharp saw about 
every alternate spur, first on the top side of 
the branch, then on the lower side of the 
branch, so leaving the spurs that the upper 
and lower spurs will be left alternate with 
each other. Then, with a sharp and good 
pruning knife, cut the long growth of the 
remaining spurs back to lowest living bud 
or buds on each spur. 

Fig. 2 shows two upper branches of a 




K ’ently-trained Pear tree. On the left- 
branch the dead and bad spurs have 
been removed and two nice young growths 
tied down towards and near to the old 
branch. If those young growths have flower- 
buds upon them they will produce fruit next 
year. The same may be said of the up¬ 




Fig. 4.—An ideal 
branch of an espa¬ 
lier-trained tree. 


Let us now look at Fig. 1. The right side 
is intended to show a case which had become 
very bad. Dead spurs were numerous, and 


right young shoots on the right-hand side 
of the same figure if those shoots be similarly 
tied down and have flower-buds upon them. 

Fig. 3 represents a triple cordon tree which 
has been disbudded at the right time and to 
the right distance apart from bud to bud, and 
therefore from spur to spur. 

Fig. 4 represents an almost ideal branch 
of a well-grown espalier tree. J. U. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties. 

Strawberry beds. 

* Beds and borders planted during the past 
two months will in many instances stand in 
need of an occasional soaking of water, as 
the prevailing fine, sunny weather dries the 
soil out quickly. Drought at the roots, 
besides distressing the plants and checking 
growth now, will, if allowed to occur, 
assuredly mar the prospect of obtaining a 
good crop of fine fruit next season. Planta¬ 
tions consisting of plants two years and 
upwards in age are not, by reason of their 
being more deeply rooted, so liable to suffer 
in localities where the rainfall has for a long 
time been very inadequate ; but if signs of 
distress are noted, the hose or water-pot 
should be requisitioned. Where liquid 
manure is plentiful a good soaking of this, 
diluted according to its strength, would assist 
in the building-up of good substantial 
crowns. 

Blackberries. 

Directly they cease fruiting, cut out the 
old growths; also dispense with the weakest 
of the current season’s canes and retain a 
sufficiency of the strongest to refurnish the 
trellis, and tie them loosely to it. The culti¬ 
vated varieties have apparently done remark¬ 
ably well this season and yielded heavy crops. 

Morello Cherries. 

When the last of the fruit has been 
gathered, remove and store the nets, and then, 
if necessary, well wash the trees, using an 
insecticide "if fly be present. Then look the 
trees over and get rid of superfluous young 
growths, leaving as far as possible not more 
than will be required to furnish the trees 
throughout when the time comes for either 
nailing or tying it in. If time will allow, 
the voung wood may be loosely tied in now, 
as it will then become better ripfened. If 
anv examples are in an over-luxuriant con¬ 
dition, now is the time to afford the needful 
check by partially lifting the roots, shorten¬ 
ing the strongest, and laying out the 
remainder in some fresh compost containing 
a considerable amount of old mortar rubbish. 
On the other hand, trees in a weakened state 
should be supplied with fresh compost con¬ 
taining some old or well-rotted manure or a 
suitable artificial. This should be placed 
over the roots after removing the old soil. 
Bush trees always appreciate an annual top¬ 
dressing, either of manure or fresh compost. 

Indian Azaleas. 

These should no longer be left outside, as 
the nights will soon be getting chilly and 
frost mav he anticipated any morning now. 
See that'the foliage is clear of thrips, and if 
not, dip or syringe' with an insecticide. 
Remove moss from the surface of the soil, 
scrub the pots, and then place them in a cool- 
house, from where they can be drawn upon 
as required for forcing. Any other subject 
still standing out had best be housed after 
cleaning the pots, etc. If not done as 
advised, lift and pot up home-grown Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, hardy Azaleas, Lilacs, and other 
shrubs required" for forcing, and stand in the 
open for the present. Orders for all 
requisites of this description should be made 
out and despatched for fulfilment. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. 

As long as the genial weather conditions 
continue, the house in which these are 
arranged will need to lie abundantly venti¬ 
lated and the needs of the roots in regard to 
water well looked after. To ensure trusses 
of large size and good quality apply stimu¬ 
lants frequently. Clay’s fertiliser being 
excellent for purpose. A. W. 
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Midland Counties. 

Flower garden. 

Many of the flower beds are still in full 
beauty, especially those containing 
Begonias, Heliotropes, Calceolaria amplexi- 
caulis, and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. Never¬ 
theless, preparations must shortly be made 
for clearing the beds and replanting them 
with spring-flowering subjects. The present 
weather is very suitable for the work, and 
if it is done at once, the plants will become 
re-established before winter sets in. 
Should planting be delayed until November 
the results will not be so good. If certain 
beds are planted exclusively with Wall¬ 
flowers the soil should be made very firm 
as the work proceeds, as this will cause the 
plants to make slow hut sturdy growth, thus 
enabling them to better withstand severe 
frosts. Large beds may be planted with 
dark-coloured Wallflowers and edged with 
dwarf yellow-flowered varieties, but small 
beds should be planted with one variety 
only, and this should be of dwarf habit. Other 
plants which should he put out now include 
Myosotis, Polyanthus, Aubrietia, Double 
Arabis, Alyssum and Pansies. 

Replanting herbaceous borders. 

Herbaceous plants need replanting about 
every third year, and there is no time more 
favourable than the present to do this work. 
The plants should be lifted and placed in 
a convenient spot while the ground is being 
prepared, care being taken that the plants 
are correctly and securely labelled, so as to 
prevent any confusion when replanting them. 
The abnormally dry summer just ex¬ 
perienced has proved the value of deep 
trenching and manuring. Most herbaceous 
plants are deep-rooting, gross-feeding sub¬ 
jects, and unless the ground is well pre¬ 
pared by deep-trenching and manuring they 
are bound to suffer during prolonged periods 
of drought,. The planting should be done 
as soon as the ground is ready, after care¬ 
fully marking the places for the various 
subjects. The system of planting in 
moderate-sized clumps is to be preferred to 
planting in large groups of one subject 
together, as when these pass out of flower 
unsightly gaps are made which spoil the 
general effect of the border. Some of the 
choicer plants should he placed in the most 
conspicuous positions, and the surface of the 
border should he broken up by planting a 
few of the plants of medium height towards 
the front of the border. The positions of 
all bulbous plants should be carefully noted 
when planted. The clumps of such plants as 
Delphiniums, Phlox and Asters should be 
torn asunder with the aid of a fork ; the 
pieces most suitable for replanting are those 
on the outside of the clump. The planting 
must be done very firmly, and when all is 
finished the surface should he covered with 
an inch or two of manure from a spent 
mushroom bed or similar material. Any of 
the surplus plants which are to be used for 
the production of flowers for cutting may 
he planted in an out-of-the-way part of the 
garden. 

The transplanting of shrubs, 

particularly evergreen, may now be proceeded 
with. This is the best season for the work, 
because the plants will have time to recover 
from the disturbance before winter. Where 
the sqil is still dry it will be necessary 
to give a good soaking of water after 
planting, making a basin around the stem 
of encli plant for the purpose. Place a stout 
stake on the side opposite to that whence 
comes the strongest winds and make the 
plants secure to it. F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Winter-flowering plants. 

Plants intepded for winter flowering in 
greenhouse or conservatory, such as the 
various kinds of Salvia, Eupatoriums, and 
the like, ought not now to be left out of doors 
too long. These things, and especially 
Salvias, are easily damaged by frost, and the 
greenhouse is the sufferer in such a case 
during the dull months when a spot of vivid 
colour is appreciated. An early white Chry¬ 
santhemum, such as Sceur Melanie or the old 
Mme. Desgranges, associates well with the 
scarlet of Salvia splendens. Pieces of 
Dielvtra spectabilis can now be potted up, as 
well as good clumps of Hoteia japonica and 
Solomon’s Seal. These things, meantime, 
will do quite well if placed on an alley at 
the base of a north wall—always provided 
that they are duly attended to in respect of 
moisture. 

Dahlias. 

These have been specially good during the 
present autumn, and now that the time is at 
hand when their effectiveness may be very 
summarily ended, it is advisable to give the 
plants a look over in order that such labels as 
have gone amissing may be renewed. Un¬ 
named roots of Dahlias are always a source 
of trouble, and a little time spent in relabel¬ 
ling is time well spent. My own plan, at 
this time, is to secure the labels to the stroug 
leading growth of each plant, tying these on 
'securely with tarred twine just below the 
place at which cutting-over will he done. 

Gladioli. 

Like Dahlias, the Gladioli have been very 
fine this year, although—no doubt on account 
of the heat—much earlier than usual. It is 
not yet necessary to lift the corms, but until 
the foliage ripens, to some extent, the plants 
may be assisted by the removal of the flower- 
spikes, this preventing the formation of seeds, 
and Gladioli form seeds very freely, to the 
weakening of the plants. 

Early Peach house. 

The leaves will now be falling freely, and 
this process may be assisted by shaking the 
trees lightly each morning and by syringing 
freely. It is not wise to allow fallen leaves 
to lie until they accumulate too greatly—clear¬ 
ing them out on alternate mornings is recom¬ 
mended. After they have all dropped, the 
branches can be untied and secured to the 
wires in bundles, until time permits of their 
being thoroughly cleansed. Should scale be 
present, this pest ought to be dealt with as 
soon as an opportunity offers. 

Apples. 

Continue to inspect the trees at regular 
intervals and remove such fruits as readily 
leave the stems. Young trees on Paradise 
have fruited freely, and the advantages 
derived from a full mulch of good manure 
have been very apparent. These trees were 
mulched just before the long drought of June- 
•Tuly-August set in, and the trees never 
faltered, while the fruits are of a good size 
and well coloured. Young trees of Cox’s 
Orange Pippin have done well, this being 
somewhat in the nature of a surprise, Cox’s 
Orange usually being very unreliable in the 
district. 

Vegetable garden. 

When the walks are hard and dry and the 
weather cool, advantage ought to be taken 
of these conditions to wheel in manure to 
hreaks which have been cleared of exhausted 
crops. This may either lie stacked at the end 
of the quarter or laid out in barrowfuls. 
When the work is to be done shortly the latter 
plan is preferable, hut if digging is not to 
he commenced for some time, stacking is 
recommended. , W. McG. 
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dessert Pears the principal winners were 
Lord Suffield,-whose Doyenne du Cornice were 
beautiful examples of the highest culture; 
Oapt. M. Drummond, Rev. J. C. Kean, Sir 
Montagu Turner, J. B. Fortescue, Esq., Earl 
of Bessborough, Hon. II. Coventry, J. II. 
Loudon, Esq., and Mrs. H. E. Helsliam Jones. 

The Affiliated Societies’ Challenge Cup was 
won by the East Anglian Horticultural Club, 
who scored heavily with Pitmaston Duchess, 
Easter Beurre, and Santa Claus Pears; 
Peasgood’s, Bramley’s, Chas. Ross, and Rib- 
ston Pippin Apples, all of a very high class. 
The Southampton and District Gardeners’ 
Society secured second place, and third the 
Wylam and District Hort. Mut. Imp. 
Society. The quality of fruit shown by 
these societies was not surpassed by any other 
exhibit. The other exhibitor in this class 
was H. Lancelot Robson, Esq., Fruit Farm, 
London Road, Guildford, whose collection 
included well-grown examples of Jas. Greive, 
Wealthy, Allington Pippin, Newton Wonder, 
Cox’s Orange, Lord Hindlip, and Lane’s 
Prince Albert. These were all shown in 
boxes, which, however, did not appeal to the 
writer, as the fruit could not be seen to 
advantage. 

Market growers only. 

Apples, twelve baskets of cooking and 
dessert, distinct.—In this class the Hor¬ 
ticultural College, Swanley, secured the 
premier honour, being strong with Newton 
Wonder, Alfriston, Peasgood’s, Coronation, 
Bismark, Cox’s Orange, Chas. Ross, and 
Bramley’s, their fruits being large and 
exceedingly well finished. Lieut.-Colonel 
Lumley Webb, Upchurch, near Sittingbourne, 
was a good second, his outstanding varieties 
being Loddington, Bramley’s Seedling, Paro¬ 
quet, Cox’s Orange, King of Pippins, and 
Lord Derby. 

Gardeners and amateurs. 

Apples, twenty-four dishes, distinct, six¬ 
teen cooking, eight dessert.—The finest col¬ 
lection in this class came from Sir Chas. Nall 
Cain (gardener, Mr. Pateman), who dis¬ 
played surprisingly handsome and fresh¬ 
looking dishes. . We noted Royal Jubilee, 
Emperor Alexander, Sandringham, Mere 
d’Menage, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Chas. Ross, 
Tyler’s Kernel, Rev. Wilks, Iloublon, and 
James Greive, all remarkably handsome and 
well deserving of the judges’ aw T ard. 

For Apples, twelve dishes, distinct, eight 
cooking, four dessert, there were three 
exhibits. Major H. R. Oavzer, Tylney Hall, 
Basingstoke, being first with Gloria Mundi, 
Sandringham, Royal Jubilee, King of Tomp¬ 
kins County, Bramley’s and Cox’s Orange. 
For cooking Apples, six dishes, distinct, there 
were only two exhibits, the premier award 
going to’Sir Chas. Nall Cain, who put up 
magnificent dishes of Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Lane's Prince Albert, and Bramley’s Seed¬ 
ling. Dessert- Apples, six dishes, distinct, 
brought five exhibitors. Major H. R. Cayzer 
leading with highly-coloured and well-grown 
examples of Rival, Mabbot’s Pearmain, 
Allington, and Cox’s Orange Pippin. For 
eighttyn dishes of dessert Pears, distinct, 
J. A. Christie, Esq., Framingham, 
Norwich, was first with fruit of great 
excellence. For dessert Pears, nine dishes, dis¬ 
tinct, G. Miller, Esq., came first with 
Doyenne du Comice, Beurre Diel, and 
Marguerite Marillat, among others, followed 
closely by Lord Hillingdon. Wildernesse, 
Sevenoaks, For Plums, three dishes, dis¬ 
tinct, C. H. Combe, Esq., Cobham Park, 
Cobham, excelled with Ccc’s Violet Gage, 
President, and Rivers’ Late Orange. 

For Morello Cherries, fifty fruits, Major- 
General Sir C. F. Hadden took first place, 
and for autumn Raspberries, which were very 
poorly shown, only two exhibiting, the only 
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prize awarded went to Capt. Drummond, 
Cadland Park, Southampton. In the class 
open only to Kent growers, Apples and Pears, 
J. H. Louden, Esq., Olantigh Gardens, Wye, 
brought the finest collection, which included 
magnificent examples of Hambling’s Seedling 
and Mere d'Menage Apples, Pitmaston and 
Doyenne du Comice Pears. 

Open to growers in Surrey, Sussex, and 
Hants. 

The premier prize for Apples and second 
for Pears was awarded to C. Holme, Esq., 
Upton Grey House, Basingstoke. For a 
collection of fruit, including Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Melons, and Grapes, the Gordon 
Lennox Silver Cup was awarded to Sir Chas. 
Nall Cain, who staged Lady Downe's Muscat 
of Alexandria, Black Alicante, and Madres- 
field Court Grapes, President and late Trans¬ 
parent Plums, Red Currants, Apples and 
Pears of the highest quality—a meritorious 
collection. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp had a 
collection of handsome Apples and Pears, 
noteworthy kinds being Baumann’s Reinette, 
Cox’s Orange, The Houblon, Chas. Ross, 
Blenheim, Gascoyne's Scarlet, Warner’s 
King, and Golden Noble. Pears: Thomp¬ 
son's, Beurre Hardy, Glou Marceau, Beurre 
Diel, and Doyenne du Comice. Mr. J. 
Kettle, Corfe Mullen, again exhibited cut 
fruiting sprays of his prolific autumn- 
fruiting Raspberry Lloyd George, and 
Messrs. E, Parsons. Worcester, had an 
exhibit which included their new dessert 
Apples Madresfield Court, Queen Mary, 
Wm. Crump, and a curious late unnamed 
black fruiting Gooseberry. 


Sir William Noble’s advice. 

In a letter to the Press published just 
recently, Sir Wm. J. Noble, one of the most 
progressive of modern industrial leaders, 
urges “upon every employer to sumthon his 
workers together, setting aside prejudice and 
suspicion, with a view to bringing them into 
knowledge of the world facts of economics 
which shape and rule the destinies of his 
business just as surely and ruthlessly as the 
climate governs the harvest. Our country 
should become a vast university where the 
millions may learn day by day some of the 
lessons which economic laws thunder into the 
ears of them who have ears to hear. Until 
the extreme and one-sided economics, the 
economics of ruin of industry for ruin's own 
sake, the pulling down for sheer delight of 
pulling down, and 1 damning the conse¬ 
quences,’ give place to the true, there cannot 
he a swift return to peace and plenty.” Sir 
William presses upon those employers who 
will listen to him the duty of frank enlighte»- 
ment, and no advice could be more necessary 
or more timely. It is a new conception to 
think of industry as one vast University, and 
yet what could be more true? Somehow or 
another employers on the whole fail to 
realise their responsibilities in this con¬ 
nection. They leave their workers to the 
agitator, and then complain because their 
views of industrial problems are so crude and 
destructive. They profess to believe in the 
union of interests between employers and 
employed, but take no steps to spread that 
belief by precept or by practice. It is not 
necessary in this connection that employers 
should endeavour to turn themselves into pro¬ 
fessors of economic theory, or endeavour to 
treat their workpeople as children requiring 
education. If they will adopt the much 
easier and simpler plan of systematically and 
regularly telling their people all there is to 
tell about their own business, the fallacies of 
the spurious economics now so vigorously 
preached at every street-corner will become 
self-evident, and revolution will go to a 
discount. 


October 15, 1921. 

Poisoning of Animals by Water 
Dropwort (CEnanthe fistulosa). 

Water Dropwort is a weed commonly found 
growing near water and in ditches and 
marshes in Great Britain. It grows to a 
height of 3 feet to 5 feet, is branched, the 
flowers being arranged as in garden Parsley, 
and the roots are tuberous. The plant 
belongs to the same natural order as Hem¬ 
lock, from which it can be distinguished by 
the absence of purplish-red spots on the stem, 
while the segments of the leaves are much 
larger than those of other related species (e.g., 
Cowbane). It is noted that the juice of the 
stem becomes yellow on exposure to the air. 

It is unfortunately the case that a number 
of instances have recently been recorded 
where farm animals have been poisoned by 
eating this weed. Horses are perhaps the 
most susceptible to it. All parts of the plant 
contain the poison, though most is in the 
roots. Withered or dry plants are just as 
dangerous as the growing specimen. 

The effects of the poison are peculiarly 
rapid, and it appears to act principally upon 
the nervous system. A fHll-grown horse, 
eating, say, 1 lb. of the weed, will probably 
lie dead within one or two hours. Respira¬ 
tion at once becomes rapid and laboured, the 
muscles tremble, and very soon there is a loss 
of sensibility and paralysis sets in. In cattle 
there is a foaming at the mouth, the nostrils 
become distended, and respirations are 
increased; difficulty in walking will be at once 
observed, . together with signs of great 
abdominal pain, with occasional convulsions, 
which become more frequent until the animal 
dies. If the quantity of weed eaten is not 
sufficient to cause the death of an animal, the 
paralysis which it brings may persist. In 
horses and cattle the dung is watery, green, 
and of offensive odour. In pigs a small 
quantity of Water Dropwort produces 
vomiting, which is usually followed by 
recovery, but where a large and fatal dose is 
eaten death takes place very suddenly and is 
not preceded by vomiting. 

The treatment recommended for a poisoned 
animal is to administer stimulants, such as 
strong coffee, immediately, and the veterinary 
surgeon, who should be called in without 
delay, will no doubt t*ke any other steps 
that are required. If an animal is observed 
to eat the plant, a purgative should be given 
as soon as possible. It is needless, of course, 
to advise the farmer to move all other 
animals at once from the field in which the 
weed has been e|iten. If one animal has been 
tempted by the green plant it is quite likely 
that others will follow suit. All leaves ol it 
should be cut before animals are again put 
into the meadow, and the cut plants burnt or 
removed to places where animals cannot gain 
access to them. Animals are most likely to 
eat of it when keep is short and the pastures 
are bare, so that the danger is greater during 
dry seasons. Systematic cutting appears to 
be the only way in which prevention of losses 
from this cause can be secured. 

Farmers and stockmen should note that 
another similar plant, Spotted Hemlock, 
which is found on the banks of streams, in 
hedgerows, and on headlands, is also 
poisonous in the green state to horses, cattle, 
sheep, and pigs ; it is less dangerous when 
dry. Cowbane, or Water Hemlock, which 
grows in the same situations as the Water 
Dropwort, has also caused serious losses 
among cattle. These two plants, Cowbane 
and Spotted Hemlock, give rise to symptoms 
not unlike those resulting from Water Drop¬ 
wort, but there is an absence of diarrhoea and 
convulsions. Curative and preventive treat¬ 
ment should be on the same lines as 
recommended in the case of Water Dropwort.. 
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BUNYARD’S 

STRAWBERRIES 


Our Strawberry catalogue is now 
ready, and contains a standard 
list of varieties with full de¬ 
scriptions. Amateurs will find 
the cultural notes a great help 
in maintaining or renewing 
their Strawberry beds. 


GEORGE BUNYARD&Go. 1 Ltd., 

THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 

MAIDSTONE. J 


pup AT Q’ Nurseries 
OnCiALo 120 Acres. 

CHEALS’ Trees & Shrubs 

In Great Variety, Climbers 
and Forest Trees. 

CHEALS’ roses 

All Sections. Hardy Flowers 
for Borders and Bogs, Rock 
Gardens, etc, 

CHEALS’ Fruit Trees 

True to Name. Healthy 
and Hardy. 

Catalogues of each Department free. 

p If |7 A I QJ Landscape Gardeners 
^ri£s/\LiO and Garden Archi¬ 
tects. Designs prepared and 
Advice given. 

Illustrated Pamphlet free. 

J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD. 

THE NURSERIES. CRAWLEY. 


120,000 Rose Trees 

ALL OUR OWN GROWING 

in extra fine well ripened plants 
grown in exposed situation. 

We are Rose specialists and can 
give best value obtainable. 

Semi for our illustrated and Descript he 
Catalogue past free. 

W. H. COLLIN & SONS, 

Rote Grower#. 

SCRAPTOFT, LEICESTER. 


PEMBERTON’S ROSES 

Descriptive Catalogue and. Guide to 
selection and pruning now ready. 

J. H. PEMBERTON, Havering, Romford 



Apple time is health time, 
to all who are wise enough 
to enjoy daily the juicy fruit 
with Bird’s Custard. 



The way to make the most of the Apple harvest 
is to serve Apples, stewed or baked, in puddings, 
or in pies, regularly at meal times and always with 

Bird’s 

CUSTARD 

And what an economical and easy way to secure 
bright eyes, clear skin, and buoyant health ! 

The apple acid has valuable tonic qualities, which Bird’s 
Custard,—so delicious, and itself so perfectly digestible, 
— makes not only very agreeable, but highly beneficial 
for the system. 

Bird’s Custard makes all apple dishes, not merely a 
sweet or pudding course,' but a satisfying and invaluable 
part of a meal. 

Easy to remember - 

" An apple a day ,— 

In the Bird’s Custard wav." 


SAVE YOUR FRUIT ! 

It lias been estimated that 20 per cent, of the Apple and Pear 
Crop of this country is lost annually through faulty storage. 
It will pay you to prevent this waste. 

These cabinets form the best possible means of storing fruit and 
also of sprouting seed potatoes in the spring. 

PRICE HAS BEEN REDUCED BY 25%, to 


Carriage paid. 


The saving in fruit will quickly re-pay the initial outlay. 

The only fruit storing- cabinet recommended A sold by Messrs. SUTTON &SONS, 
READING, from whom they may be obtained, or from the Manufacturers : — 

E. H. TAYLOR, Ltd., Welwyn, HERTS. 


Total size 2ft. sq. x 4 ft. high. 
Spreading area 40 aq. ft. 
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Correspondence. 

OUTDOOR. 

Funkia subcordata. 

(Swallow).—The plant of which you send 
llowers and leaves is the Corfu Lily, Funkia 
subcordata (grandiflora). If the materials 
sent are representative, the plant is lacking 
vigour, and a twenty-years-old specimen 
should he a giant in a tub 2j feet or more 
across and flowering abundantly. As you re¬ 
potted it but a year ago it should not, 
assuming the work was properly done, stand 
in need of fresh soil. With returning growth 
next spring try feeding with liquid manure 
twice a week, with liberal waterings at other 
times, the plant being a great drinker. What 
size pot is your specimen in, and how was the 
repotting done? It may be worth while even 
now to shake it out and repot it, giving it a 
fresh start. E. J. 

PESTS. 

Crapes shanking. 

(E. A. May).—Your Grapes are what is 
known as shanked, denoting the withering-up 
and drying of the stems and berries. Some¬ 
times only a few berries shank, in other cases 
the whole bunch, while in othersthe entire crop 
suffers. The berries affected in this way never 
ripen, and finally decay. Overcropping will 
cause it, while a severe attack of insect pests 
will also bring it about. If the roots get into 
a bad subsoil or the soil becomes sour and 
soddened, shanking is sure to follow. Plant¬ 
ing in too rich soil and excessive dryness al 
I he roots will also cause it. If the roots 
have gone down into sour, wet subsoil—which 
is evidently what has happened in your case— 
Hie only remedy is to lift, the Vines and 
replant, taking care, if the position is low, to 
afford good drainage, using porous materials 
so that the roots may run freely. 

Brown scale on Ferns. 

(Romanhurst).—The frond you send has 
1 seen attacked by brown scale. If you have 
many Ferns and only a few are attacked, you 
should isolate all such plants, otherwise the 
scale will overrun the whole of the plants in 
the house. The only thing you can do in tho 
rase of the variety you send is to cut off all 
(he affected fronds. Dip all the infested 
plants iu an insecticide, following the in¬ 
structions with whatever you use, repeating 
the dipping two or three times. 

Worms in Lawn. 

(J. Pratt).—A safe and effective remedy is 
to place 12 lb. of unslaked lime into a barrel 
and pour over it 30 gallons of water, stirring 
the whole well up and allowing it to settle for 
forty-eight hours. Water the lawn with the 
clear liquid during damp weather, using a 
rosed pot, giving the lawn a good soaking on 
the evening, succeeding'a wet day or after a 
-good watering. This will bring the worms 
to the surface, when they can be swept up 
and destroyed. 


Trade Notes. 


lllIRTICULTDKAI. WORKERS’ UNION. — An 
amalgamation in the trade union world of 
interest to horticulture has just been 
announced. The National Union of Horti¬ 
cultural Workers, formerly the British 
Gardeners’- Association, has joined forces with 
the National Union of Agricultural Workers, 
and henceforth the policy of the two will be 
directed from the same headquarters. 

“ Flbrex ” Pots for Plants. —The 
autumn list of fruit trees, Roses, bedding 
plants, and vegetables, issued by Mr. J. N 
Harvey, The Nurseries and French Gardens, 
Evesham, also gives some particulars of 
Fibrex Pots, which are used for raising seeds 
or for cuttings and seedlings of flower and 
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vegetable plants before placing out in per¬ 
manent quarters. From examples which we 
have inspected it appears that the pots are 
made of a hard, fibrtous-growing medium, 
which, when dry, is in the form of a small, 
unbreakable pot, (1) inches square and 
1^ inches deep outside measurements), which 
lit together neatly in boxes or on the bench. 
The -plants grovy into the material, and the 
roots becoming matted, there is no danger 
ot separation of root or plant in transplant¬ 
ing or of the soil falling away from the roots. 
Ir might be an improvement if a small hole 
were made in the bottom to ensure proper 
drainage. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Jo$epli Martin —2, You can easily do this 
by the use of “ horning” rods. 3, No, they 
are far too large. Send the subscription to 
this office, and the paper will be sent regu¬ 
larly to you. 

Ignoramus .—The only thing you can do is 
to take each plant and well wash it with 
Gishurst Compound or some suitable insecti¬ 
cide. If the plants are very badly infested 
the (best way is to throw such on the fire. 

■I. Platt. —1, You cannot do better than 
give a dressing of basic slag now, with a dress¬ 
ing of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
in the coming spring; 3, “ Soils and 

Manures,” by Sir A. D. Hall (John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, W.). 


NAME OF PLANT. 

Joseph Martin .—The common Linaria (L. 
vulgaris), common on railway embank men Is 
round London. 


NAMES OF FRUITS. 

A. T .—Apple not recognised. 

A. R.—Apple, Northern Greening. 

G. Jones. —1, Rymer; 2, not recognised ; 
should like to see later. 

Copford. —Pears: 1, Beurre Bose; 2, 
Be 11 rre Glairgeau ; 3, specimen insufficient. 

.1. IT. Maude .—-1 and 2. Cox’s Orange; 3, 
Baumann’s Reinette; 4, Cellini; 5, probably 
Winter Greening or Hunt’s Newtown Pippin. 


The Trade paper and the Trade. 

Very grave responsibilities rest upon 
industrial leaders in this period of recurring 
crises in the history of human development. 
These responsibilities are bv no means confined 
to presidents and officers of trade associa¬ 
tions, to trade union leaders, or to the 


executive heads of big corporations. Every 
man amongst us is required at a juncture like 
Ibis to put forward the very best that is in 
him. 

There is nobody in business to-day who, 
when lie reads of unemployed or sees a group 
of unoccupied men at the street corner, can 
evade a share of the responsibility for this 
state of affairs. Under these circumstances 
every one 01 " us ought (0 devise Tresh ways, 
however small, iu which we can set somebody 
to work. 

The success or failure ot business depends 
upon the application to it of right or wrong 
ideas, and it is the business ot the business 
journalist to provide and circulate ideas. 

There is no more powerful agent in business 
promotion than the business newspaper. If 
we are wise, we live very largely on the ex¬ 
perience of others, and in business matters we 
can learn ol that experience through our 
business papers. The business man who sees 
that copies oi all his circulars, catalogues, 
and other announcements are regularly de¬ 
spatched to his trade paper, and who makes a 
point of writing to the editor when sonic new 
idea or development is in the air, does a little 
bit ol advertising on his own account, it is 
true; but he really does far more than this— 
he acts as a stimulant to every oilier reader 
of the journal in question, and becomes the 
pebble which sets the ever-widening ring of 
commerce in motion. 

The business Press stands to-day in relation 
to the community in a position of far greater 
importance than ever before, and we are 
determined so far as is within our power to 
rise to these responsibilities and these oppor¬ 
tunities. One mission of the trade paper is 
to do what might lie described as the 
“ surplus thinking ” lor the trade which it 
serves. 

The trade journal has been described as the 
” research department of the trade.” Its 
business is to collect and arrange and present 
the broad facts affecting an industry—facts 
which none hut the largest corporations can 
hope to collect, arrange, and study for 
themselves. 

Tt is not often that we in these pages talk 
about ourselves or about the work and the 
dut ies of a trade'journalist, but these things 
are very much in the front, of our mind at 
the moment, and wo give a little space to them 
because we want our readers to know the 
direction in which we ai-e 1 ravelling and to 
give us their goodwill and their help. There 
are a special intimacy, a mental intimacy far 
closer than brought about by personal contact 
between an editor and his readers, which 
makes us feel that we are sometimes permitted 
to talk in this way. 


G. G. WHITELEGG & Co-, 

-THE NURSERIES - 

CHISLEHURST and ORPINGTON. 

TD1S17S 0UR NEW CATALOGUE 
Specialists In M is sent post free on request. 

COLLECTION No. 1 (Tho Standard Collection for every garden.) 

Archveque. violet and crimsoit 
Alcazar, mauve and purple 
Iris King;. crimson, and gold 
Isoline, rose and bronze 


Jacquiniana. crimson and maroon 
Lohengrin, cattleya-rose 


Maori King, yellow and purple 

Mrs. Neubronner, yellow 

Parisians, white 

Prosper Laugier, copper-crimson 

Queen of May, lilac 

Rhein Nlxe. white and violet 


12 plants, one ouch of above, for 17/6; 36 plants, three each, 52 - 


- “LLOYD GEORGE” - 

RASPBERRY 


Prrpctual. Largest Berry. Strongest Grower. 

Heaviest Cropper. Ter DOZEN Cttnes 13V 

J | |/-J.l| rt Violet Farm, Corfe 

■ Ua IxGlllC Mullen, Dorset. 
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Allotments, threatened 656 
Amaryllis Belladonna 654 
Apple Warner's Kino 663 
Apples, hitter-pit in ... 656 
.lsfer ericoides Desire 654 
Aster ft, the Amellus ... 654 

Asparagus leds .661 

Bee notes .665 

Bee, the British hlaek 665 
BERBEB1S PRATTI 655 
Campanula lactiflora 

in autumn .654 

Carnations, border ... 656 

Celery .664 

Chrysanthemum 
Edward Page .665 


Chrysanthemum 
Mrs. Algernon Davis 665 1 


Founded bg W. Robinson, Author of " The English Flobler Carden." 


Chrysanthemum 
varieties, the consti¬ 
tution of .665 

Chrysant hernums, 

exhibiting ... 665 

Coronilla varia at 

Kirkhill, Kippen ... 654 

Crocus speciosus ... 653 

Croun Imperials, late- 

planted .653 

Dahlia. The .658 

Delphinium The 

Alake .658 

Earwigs .656 

Flowers, beautiful bul¬ 
bous, for naturalis¬ 
ing .657 

Flower border round a 
grave .659 


INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals. 


Fly, while . 656' Lettuce .664 

Fuchsias, standard ... 660 J Lily, the Belladonna... 654 

Gliliolus Schwaben 654 Lily of the field .654 

Gooxehei ru caterpillar 669 Medlars ... 653 

GORSE, THE , Mercury as a vege- 

DOUBLE . 653 i table .664 

Gorse, the double .. 655 MOXTBRETIA PO- 

GRAPE, THE TEIN- CHAHONTAS ... 657 

TURIER ... . 663 Moth, eggs of am ill ... 656 

Grave, flower border OBITUARY: 

round a . 659 Walter Speed .669 

Heaths, Cape, winter Onions, autumn sown, 

and spring blooming 660 transplanting .664 

Honeysuckle, per- | Oralis Bowiei 655 

petual-flowering ... 655; Pansies, Tufted, pro- 

Ipomaca rubro-cccrulea \ pagating .658 

Heavenly Blue ... 654 Pelargoniums, the 

Lathyrus sativus ... 655 Cape .660 


Pelargoniums, Zonal, 

propagating .658 

Plonts for a verandah 659 
Plants, hardy herba¬ 
ceous border .657 

Plants, room, keeping 

clean .66‘2 

Plants, window .662 

Plumbago Larpentx 653 
Plume, unhealthy ... 656 

Potatoes, seed .664 

Raspberries, autumn 

fruiting .663 

ROSE OPHELIA ... 661 

Roses .662 

Roses, autumn .661 

Roses, soil for .662 

Saponaria officinalis 659 
S A X I F R A G A 
BATHONIENSIS ... 659 


Saxifraga Burseriana 

as a carpcter .654 

Saxifrages, mossy ... 659 
Sternbergia lutea ... 654 
Sword Lily—a fine 

yellow .654 

Tomatoes, pot .664 

Tulip Cottage Isabella 653 

Tulip planting .C58 

Tulips, May-flowering 658 
Vegetables, winter, in 
S. W. Scotland ... 654 
Vetch, Blue Chickling 655 

Violets .653 

VITIS VINIFERA 

PURPUREA .6G3 

Weather phenomena 656 

Week's work .668 

Work of the week ... 659 
Yarrow in lawn .669 


Medlars. 


from any other fruit, and is by many people 
considered to be superior to all other jellies 
made from British-grown fruit. A. G. 


These are not planted so much as they 
deserve, both from an ornamental as well as 
a utilitarian point of view, for apart from 
their furnishing fruit which is highly 
esteemed for the dessert and for converting 
into jelly, the trees form conspicuous objects 
when planted on a lawn or amongst low- 
growing shrubs. What could be more beauti¬ 
ful than a single full-grown specimen of the 
Dutch Medlar, with its pendulous branches 
reaching down almost to the turf when in 
flower, or when planted in the midst of a 
group of low-growing varieties of Berberis, 
such as B. stenophylla, B. Thunbergi, B. 
dulcis nana, and others ? The Dutch variety 
has both the largest flowers and foliage of all 
Medlars, some blossoms I noted last spring 
being quite 2 inches in diameter. The tree 
will attain to a height of 20 feet, with a 
spread of branches equal to a diameter of 
18 feet to 20 feet. Even after the flowers fade 
the foliage is of handsome appearance, and 
in autumn the leaves assume quite a bronzy 
tint before they fall. As regards the fruit 
yield this is not so abundant nor so valuable 
as in the Nottingham variety, either for 
dessert or other purposes, as it is rather de¬ 
ficient of juice. The Nottingham Medlar is 
not quite so suitable for planting as a single 
lawn specimen as the foregoing, its habit of 
growth being more upright, while the foliage 
is narrower, and the flowers much smaller. 
All the same, it is suitable as a specimen tree 
in the shrubbery, and it should never be 
omitted when planting an orchard, as its 
fruit is of the beBt quality, and better suited 
for converting into jelly than any other on 
account of its brisk flavour. Another variety 
named the Royal Medlar approaches more 
nearly to the Dutch than the Nottingham as 
regards size of leaves and fruits. This is a 
more abundant cropper than the Dutch, and 
the fruits are also more highly flavoured. As 
a specimen tree for the pleasure grounds it 
surpasses the Nottingham kind, and is very 
handsome when in full bloom. 

Medlars are among the hardiest of our 
fruit-trees, and soils which will produce 
Apples and Pears of good quality will also 
suit the Medlar. Like the two fruits just 
quoted, Medlar trees are often seen in a half- 
starved condition from the want of nourish¬ 
ment at the roots. Food is best applied in 
the form of a mulch in regard to orchard 
trees, and when grown amongst shrubs, as 
the manure in this case, owing to the cover 
afforded by the latter, does not prove an eye¬ 


sore. Specimens on a lawn in need of 
assistance should, after the turf has been 
stripped off, have the soil removed until roots 
are met with. Then give a good dressing of 
thoroughly-decayed farmyard manure; place 
the soil on top, relay the turf, and beat all 
firm again with a turf-beater. The turf will 
stand rather above the surrounding level 
when completed, but it will sink down into 
place again in due course. Artificial 
manures may also be made use of, but when 


available a mulch of rich and well-decayed 
manure has no equal as a stimulant. Liquid, 
when it can be spared, may also be adminis¬ 
tered at any time to trees in need of a fillip. 
Of pruning, but little is required beyond an 
occasional thinning of the heads to prevent 
overcrowding of the branches in established 
trees, and the removal or shortening back of 
a growth here and there to secure regularity 
and preserve an even balance of growth in 
younger examples. Medlars, it may here be 
remarked, are usually worked on either the 
Pear or White Thorn, and are generally sold 
in standard form. The fruit should never be 
gathered before the end of October, and the 
later it hangs the better the flavour. When 
gathered, the fruits are best spread out in 
single layers on a shelf in the fruit-room to 
blet, when they are ready for whatever 
purpose it is desired to put them to. Medlar 
jelly has a flavour quite unlike th*it obtained 




The double Gorse (Ulex europeeus fl. pi.) by the 
water-side. (See page 655.) 


Notes of the Week. 


Cottage Tulip Isabella. 

This pretty Cottage Tulip is often known as 
Shandon Bolls, under which name it was sent 
out years ago by an Irish bulb-dealer, who 
did much for our gardens by collecting these 
flowers from old gardens. It is also known 
as Blushing Bride. The well-formed flowers 
are of good size and of a pleasing shade of 
cream, gradually passing off to carmine rose. 

Ess. 

Plumbago Larpentae. 

This has been a great success this year, the 
hot days apparently much to its liking. 
Little colonies are still a mass of flowers of a 
rich cobalt blue, and look remarkably well 
trailing among the sandstone blocks of a 
retaining wall and adjoining the Californian 
Fuchsia. Being of a wiry nature, it is a 
plant of special value for filling the crevices 
and interstices of such positions, and spreads 
freely. E. M. 

Crocus speciosus. 

I noticed the first flowers of this lovely 
Crocus on September 18th. The segments are 
of a beautiful bright lilac or bluish-purple, 
striped inside with deeper purple in striking 
contrast to the bright-fringed orange stig¬ 
mata. It is perhaps the finest of the 
autumn Croci, and in point of beauty is far 
in advance of any of the Meadow Saffrons, 
interesting though some of these are at the 
present time. Its habitat extends from 
Central Europe, through the Caucasus, to 
Persia. It is a splendid kind tor 
naturalising. E. M. 

Late-planted Crown Imperials. 

I am penning a short note to warn those 
who are going to plant Crown Imperials that 
they should have been in the ground some 
time ago, and that they need hardly expect 
good results from bulbs planted even in 
September. I saw a large number being 
planted the other day, and these had made 
long roots which were certain to be injured 
in transit and when planting was being done. 
They will survive, no doubt, but next year 
few are likely to flower, although a good deal 
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of growth will be made. Even when planted 
early the Crown Imperial dislikes dis¬ 
turbance, and often sulks for a year or two 
before it deigns to bloom. S. Abnott. 

A fine yellow Sword Lily (Gladiolus 
Schwaben). 

In this we have a bold hybrid which does 
not appear to be afflicted with the disease 
many of these are liable to. Growing out of 
a bed of mixed Lavender plants, the rich 
green leaves and handsome stout flower-spikes, 
each 3^ feet in height, are clothed with 
greenish-yellow buds, which, as they expand, 
develop a beautiful canary-yellow shade, each 
flower being 3 inches to 4 inches across and 
having a conspicuous purple-brown blotch at 
the base of the petals. This hybrid sends up 
several strong-flowering side-shoots, in addi¬ 
tion to the central growth. E. M. 

Coronilla varia at Kirkhill, Kippen. 

Mrs. Mather has an exceedingly beautiful 
garden at Kirkhill, Kippen, Stirlingshire, 
and quite a feature in one of the borders was 
a big clump of the old Coronilla varia, not 
allowed to lie nearly prostrate, as its manner 
is in some places, but fastened to a stake 
and kept well up to a height of about 2 feet 
To do this requires some care so as not to 
make it too stiff ; but this danger has been 
avoided at Kirkhill, and the bush—for such 
it was—was remarkably pretty with its soft 
pink flowers in countless numbers. Some 
find that Coronilla varia spreads too 
rampantly, but when grown nearly upright 
it does not appear to be so aggressive as when 
trailing. S. Abnott. 

The Amellus Asters. 

It is pleasant to observe the steadily 
increasing appreciation of the varieties of 
Aster Amellus, now quite numerous. These 
new varieties have led to a better recognition 
ol the value to the garden of these dwarf, 
large-flowered Starworts, and they are much 
more largely grown than a few years ago. 
Their names are now rather numerous, but 
there is hardly one which is not worthy of 
inclusion. I consider Stella one of the least 
effective owing to its narrow petals and its 
somewhat starry effect, but this is a matter of 
opinion, and this variety should not be con¬ 
demned by all on this account. 'Practically 
all the varieties now offered under name are 
worth growing, whether they may be purple, 
mauve, bluish, pink, or rose. S. Abnott. 

Campanula lactiflora in autumn. 

I saw good use being made of this in the 
charming garden of Mrs. Mather, Kirkhill, 
Kippen, the other day. The plants had 
flowered as usual earlier in the year, and had 
then been cut back. They are now flowering 
at a height of about a foot, and are highly 
ornamental with their soft, milky-blue 
flowers. I question much if we have gained 
anything by the wider range of colour in 
this Bellflower, as the milky-blue of the type 
is, to my mind, prettier than the darker or 
the white shades we have among seedlings. 
When of full height, C. lactiflora is often tqo 
tall for small borders, but by cutting back 
earlier in the year before the usual flowering 
time the blooms will come again about mid¬ 
way between June and September. 

S. Abnott. 

Lily of the Field (Stembergia lutea). 

This bloomed freely with me on Septem¬ 
ber 29th, this being much earlier than usual. 
It is growing at the foot of a sun-baked wall, 
where the roots have been well ripened during 
this unusual summer, and this probably 
accounts for the early and profuse flowering 
of the clumps. The large, bright, yellow- 
flowers—something after the shape of a 
frocus—are most attractive as they nestle 
amongst fhe glossy., fresh green leaves. 
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Known under various names, such as Winter 
Daffodil, the Yellow Star Flower, also as 
the Lily of the Field alluded to in the Scrip¬ 
tures—this, though cultivated for at least 
three hundred years in Britain, we only meet 
with on rare occasions. It is a charming 
little plant for a sunny border, its fresh, dis¬ 
tinct blooms appearing at a time when many 
of the summer flowers are 011 thd wane. 

E. M. 

Winter vegetables in South-West Scotland. 

A look through several gardens in South- 
West Scotland appears to corroborate a recent 
note from an English contributor to this 
journal. The excessively dry weather which 
prevailed at the time when winter vegetables 
ought to have gone out is, of course, the reason 
why things are not so satisfactory as usual. 
Another factor in some gardens also deter¬ 
mined the question adversely, for when the 
rains came and the plants were ultimately 
got out a plague of caterpillars ensued, and 
before these pests were observed a considerable 
amount ol damage was done. On the whole, 
it may be feared that the supply of green 
winter and spring vegetables will be a short 
one. Roots, however, are good and plentiful, 
and supplies can be eked out by forcing Sea 
Kale, Asparagus, and, when the year turns, 
French Beans. The price of fuel, however, 
is a deterrent to much forcing. 

A Scottish Gardener. 

Aster ericoides Desire. 

I do not think that “ N. L.,” p. 554, has 
strengthened his case by quoting Mr. Bowles 
—rather the reverse. It was because your 
correspondent reduced to an absurdity a plant 
—robbed it, if you will, of its “ individuality 
and personality ”—endowed with much 
natural grace and freedom of flowering that 
I ventured to challenge a recommendation 
which, to my mind, is on fhe border-line of 
vandalism. In the 6-inch root clump of this 
Aster, v spreading, as it does, into a flower 
mound often 3 feet across, there is little or no 
suggestion of overcrowding. Such plants are 
not infrequently the result of a year’s growth 
or rather more, while the sprays develop well. 
If, however, the two or three dozen 
inflorescences that appear were considered too 
many, rational thinning of the crown growths 
in spring could be resorted to, as often 
happens with herbaceous Phloxes and other 
plants which quickly become crowded 
with growths. That is a course which 
any good gardener might pursue with 
justification. In taking exception to your 
correspondent’s recommendation I fully 
realise the right of the individual to practise 
what he pleases in such matters. If, how¬ 
ever, the fullest development is “ N. L.’s ” 
special aim with this Aster, why limit his 
plants to three sprays each? Why not, to go 
one better, resort te annual division and 
singling. E. H. Jenkins. 

Ipomaea rubro-coerulea Heavenly Blue. 

I have read with interest the remarks of 
“ W. B.” and “ J. K.” about this very hand¬ 
some plant not flowering this year. -One 
would have thought that the great warmth 
and dry, sunny conditions of this last summer 
would have suited this Mexican plant to per¬ 
fection. During a recent visit to Kew 
Gardens I noted two finely-flowered plants 
with widely-expanded flowers of the clearest 
blue. One of these was growing over a rough 
pyramid of sticks, entirely in the open in 
the bed given over to the Nat. Order of 
Convolvulacece in the students’ garden near 
the Alpine house. This was much the finer 
plant. The other grew against a south wall. 
This was not nearly so well furnished with 
leaves or flowers, but what flowers there were 
were very fine and large. Both these plants 
were, however, so strikingly beautiful that I 
made a special note of them with the idea 
of trying to grow a plant or two against the 
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south side of the old Hertfordshire farmhouse 
in which I live, a position in which several 
of the more tender Cistus are happy. On 
returning from Kew in the late afternoon I 
was surprised to see a screen of Convolvulus 
major (Ipomcea purpurea), popular under the 
name of Morning Glory, full of expanded 
flowers at six o’clock in this neighbourhood, 
a fact which seemed so unusual to me that 
since I have been twice to view these plants 
and found the flowers widely open as late 
as 7.20 p.m. summer-time. I have not grown 
this handsome annual for some years, but 
feel certain that all the glorious funnels rolled 
up soon after midday. W. E. Th. I. 

Saxifraga Burseriana as a carpeter: mis¬ 
leading the beginner. 

With some knowledge ol the plant—its good 
attributes and potentialities—-I feel con¬ 
strained to offer a word of protest against its 
use as a., carpeting subject, as advanced by 
“ F. J. F.,” p. 560. Guiding and assisting 
the “ beginner ” in such matters is excellent; 
misleading that often unthinking person is 
another matter altogether. In a sentence, I 
know of no plant so entirely unsuited for car¬ 
peting bulb-beds as Burser’s Saxifraga, and 
for the following reasons:—(1) It is not 
possessed of a carpeting habit; (2) a rock- 
loving species, the humus-charged soils of the 
garden are often fatal to it—I have known 
hundreds cleared off in a single year even 
when planted in prepared soils; (3) the 
question of price. To carpet a 6-foot 
diameter bed with the plant it were easy to 
use up a hundred plants, and what 
beginner wants to spend so large a sum upon 
a plant that must sooner or later be 
subordinated to the main feature of the 
bed ? The idea is wrong in principle and 
bad in practice. In a word, the advice is 
unsound. Remembering, too, the wealth of 
good carpeting subjects—“ mossy ” Saxi¬ 
frages in plenty, to go no further—it is also 
unnecessary. Essential attributes of a car¬ 
peting subject for the purpose named by 
“ F. J. F. ” are complete hardiness and 
reliability, free and ready increase, and that 
measure of cheapness which offers no obstacle 
to free use. Seeing, too, that the bulbs must 
presently give place to plants for summer 
bedding, the question of utility also arises; 
hence carpeters of the annual class or others 
that may be transplanted with impunity 
should be selected. E. H. Jenkins. 

The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Bella¬ 
donna). 

This beautiful Cape Lily is giving of its 
best this year, there being numbers of its 
spear-headed flower-spikes pushing through 
the soil, and many others are in full bloom. 
The .drooping umbels of flowers are borne on 
elegant stems from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, 
and are of a beautiful delicate, pale rose—in 
a few instances a deep rich, rose shade. 
These charming flowers are perhaps Seen at 
their best when nestling at the foot of a warm, 
sheltered wall. In addition to a warm 
border, light and well-drained soils are 
necessary for the successful culture of these 
choice Lilies in the open air, and where these 
do not exist and the soil is of a heavy, clayey 
nature a trench should be taken out to the 
depth of a foot or more and a 3-inch layer of 
broken brick rubble put in for drainage. 
Over this lay a mixture of good loam, leaf- 
soil, and sand, planting the bulbs 6 inches 
below the surface and placing a little clean 
sand around each bulb. This will be found 
to suit them admirably, and, given favour¬ 
able weather, a good supply of handsome 
flowers should be forthcoming. Beside the 
type there are several varieties, including a 
white one, which, however, develops a pink 
shade with age, and several deeper-coloured 
forms, all beautiful and well worthy of a 
choice place in the garden. Some advise 
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watering these plants frequently during their 
growing season, but I have never found this 
necessary. G. M. S. 

Blue Chickling Vetch (Lathyrus sativus) 
(coeruleus). 

Seeds of this very pretty, hardy climbing 
annual were sent to me this spring by a 
friend who knows my love for hardy plants 
under the impression that he was sending me 
seeds of the exceedingly rare perennial known 
as Lord Anson’s Blue Pea (Lathyrus magel- 
lanicus). As his accompanying letter, how¬ 
ever, stated that another friend of his 
obtained these seeds during the early days 
of the war from Thibet, I knew there was 
little chance of it being Lord Anson’s Pea, 
which hails from the Straits of Magellan, 
and I was more than doubtful of seeds that 
had been kept four or five years retaining 
their vitality. I soaked the seeds for twenty- 
four hours and sowed them in a pan in a cold 
frame, and to-day I have three exceedingly 
graceful plants about 18 inches high, with 
one single pair of narrow leaflets, and a long 
three-parted tendril to each leaf, and the 
queerest halberd-shaped stipules, carrying 
many inch wide flowers of the clearest sky- 
blue. In the middle of the standard is a faint 
pink splotch, which enhances yet further the 
clearness of the blue. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced singly upon fairly long peduncles, and 
are curiously reminiscent of those of the 
Shamrock Pea (Parochetus communis). The 
plant is native of the South of Europe and 
North Africa, and the typical form is said 
to carry white flowers, and the seed in 
moderation may be used for feeding domestic 
animals. I have also been told that many 
trials to cross the blue form of this plant 
with the Sweet Pea (L. odoratus) have ended 
in failure. The plant is so easily raised and 
grows quickly into pretty specimens that one 
wonders at not seeing it oftener as a pot 
plant or a low climber in the garden. 

W. E. Tn. I. 

Oxalis Bowiei. 

This very handsome Oxalis from the Cape 
of Good Hope obtained an Aivard of Merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society on 
October 5th, when a very w’ell-grown speci¬ 
men in a pan was exhibited by Mr. Sidney 
Morris, of Earlham Hall, the raiser of many 
fine new Montbretias. The award card had 
Oxalis purpurea written upon it, which 
rather puzzled me, as, according to Nichol¬ 
son’s “ Encyclopaedia of Gardening,” O. 
purpurea is stated to carry one-flowered 
scapes, whilst Mr. Morris’s fine and large- 
flowered specimen certainly carried its flowers 
in umbelliferous peduncles which rather ex¬ 
ceeded the leafstalks in length. Nicholson 
states that in Bowie’s Oxalis leaves and 
peduncles are of about equal length. The 
time of flowering pointed to O. purpurea, in 
which the peduncle is longer than the leaves, 
but the height of the plant shown agreed 
with that given for O. Bowiei. Whatever 
the plant shown really is, it was a pleasure 
to see its handsome trifoliate leaves and fine 
rose-red flowers, and awakened one’s regret 
that of the immense number of species of 
handsome Oxalis so few are met with in our 
gardens. O. corniculata and its bronze¬ 
leaved form, the commonest of all and a 
troublesome weed, might well be spared from 
the garden, where the few really hardy and 
handsome species as O. enneaphylla, O. 
adenophylla, O. magellanica, the dainty 
pearl-cup beauty O. rosea, and the hand¬ 
somely red blotched-leaved O. obliqua, the 
yellow annual O. valdiviensis, the not quite 
hardy but delightful O. lobata, and the 
dainty rose-purple form of our native Wood- 
sorrel, are about the only representatives of 
a genus of which over 200 handsome species 
are known, the greater number of which could 
be grown with little trouble in a cool green¬ 
house. W. E. Th. I. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Berberis Pratti. 

This is by far the finest of the B. polyantha 
set—in fact, one of the best of all fruiting 
Barberries. A bush I recently saw about 
twelve years old was a beautiful sight from 
October to December, covered with salmon-red 
or cerise fruit with a Plum-like bloom. The 
bush is of a pyramid shape, sending up strong 
erect shoots from the base, these in fruit being 
borne down with the weight of the berries. 
Lateral branches, as may be seen from the 
illustration, often have the clusters closely 


makes the common Gorse or Whin the greatest 
glory of our English commons and wild places, 
it has as a garden shrub two distinct advan¬ 
tages over the type from which it sprung. 
First, the doubling of the flowers, and the 
consequent relief, in a great measure, of the 
plant from seed-bearing, allow the blossoms 
to remain much longer in beauty, which is 
a strong recommendation. Second, the plants 
themselves are always of a dwarfer, sturdier, 
and more compact habit, and, therefore, do 
not become gaunt and leggy, as the common 
Gorse so frequently does in garden soil. 



Berberis Pratti. 


together so as to resemble large drooping 
panicles. The leaves before falling about the 
middle of December are of a beautiful red. 

Berberis Pratti is found at an altitude of 
from 8,000 to 9,000 feet in West Szechuan, 
growing there to a height of 6 feet, and in 
many cases more. The young shoots are light 
brown, usually bearing trifid spines nearly 
an inch long, the flowers small and yellow, 
borne in long panicles. The fruits are oval, 
each nearly an inch in length. A. G. 

Perpetual-flowering Honeysuckle. 

Not having seen any mention made of this 
Honeysuckle in gardening papers, I must con¬ 
clude that it is very little grown. Some 
twenty-five years ago I obtained a plant from 
a nursery in the North of England, which 
shortly afterwards ceased to exist. Probably 
that was the only stock of plants in the 
country. It does not differ much from our 
native species in size and colour of flowers, 
from which it is probably a sport, but throws 
up three crops of bloom, the last one being 
as good as the first. J. Cohnhill. 

The double Gorse (Ulex europaeus 
fl. pi). 

The best form of Gorse to cultivate in 
gardens and pleasure grounds is undoubtedly 
the double-flowered variety of Ulex europaeus. 
Whilst it flowers with all the profusion that 


Owing, most probably, to this character, the 
double Gorse did not suffer anything like so 
much as the common one did during the severe 
weather of 'January and February, 1895. 
The double Gorse has to be propagated from 
cuttings, and the following I have found to 
be a successful method :—The cuttings should 
be taken in July or August, when the young 
wood has become moderately firm; and they 
should be cut just below a joint and left 
2 inches to 3 inches long. No artificial heat 
is needed, and they may simply be put in in 
sandy soil under a frame, hand-light, or bell- 
glass. The cuttings should be dibbled almost 
as closely together as they can conveniently 
be put. Shading should be given them during 
summer weather, especially after being first 
put in. They will be rooted sufficiently to 
pot off during the following summer, and must 
then be grown on till large enough to plant 
out. On account of the difficulty in trans¬ 
planting Gorse, the cuttings should never be 
planted out except in the place where they 
are finally intended to remain. A. G. 


Under the auspices of the Chadwick Trust 
a public lecture on “ Plant Diseases and 
Their Relations to Diseases in Man ” was 
given by Professor V. H. Blackman, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., in the Lecture Room, Chelsea Physic 
Garden, Swan Walk, Royal Hospital Road, 
S.W. 3, on Thursday, October 20th. 
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PESTS. 


White fly. 

I was much interested in the notes on the 
above-named pest, page 595, issue Septem¬ 
ber 24th,' of Gardening Illustrated, by 
John King and A. Smith respectively. Mr. 
John King must be in error, I feel sure, in 
his statement that this fly has acclimatised 
itself in the course of the last few years—five 
years, to quote correctly—to the British 
climate, gradually spreading from south to 
north, etc. Thirty-eight years ago I was 
serving in the gardens at Lathom House, 
Ormskirk, Lancashire, under the then head 
ghrdener, Mr. Hathaway. In one span- 
roofed house devoted to Tomato culture we 
had the white fly to deal with. There was 
no mistake about it being the white fly. The 
house was repeatedly fumigated, but we never 
entirely got rid of the pest by those means. 
The fly dropped to the soil, but many 
survived, and, of course, the egg6 were hatch¬ 
ing out every hour. The roof of this old 
house was composed of sliding lights, and by 
removing these and exposing the interior to 
a severe frost or two—after everything green 
had been taken out—the structure was freed. 
Fumigating and vaporising were not so 
advanced as they are to-day. I am Bure other 
cultivators must have had experience of the 
white fly many years back, too. 

A word or two in reference to what Mr. A. 
Smith said. In my own garden I have not 
been troubled with white fly before this year. 
My Tomato plants have been infested, but 
not so badly as my neighbour’s plants. They 
mainly confined themselves to the plants at 
the sunniest ends of each house. I cleared 
the plants from two houses a week ago; the 
plants, while lying on the borders, were well 
syringed with an emulsion of soft soap and 
paraffin before removal for burning. After¬ 
wards all the weeds and surface soil received 
a thorough syringing with a similar solution. 
The weeds—small oneB—were covered with 
the fly, and I noticed that some tufts of 
Buttercup were more favoured by the fly than 
other kinds. The fine spray brought down 
the fly when on the wing, and, I find, it— 
the syringing, etc.—has practically killed the 
pests, and the eggs, too, where the latter 
were touched by the spray. Unlike Mr. 
Smith, I did not measure the soft soap, 
paraffin, etc., but simply made a strong solu¬ 
tion somewhat similar to the one he made, 
judging from the quantities Btated. 

I mentioned the above facts to Mr. Gleed, 
the Hampshire County Council instructor, 
when he was recently lecturing at Highclifle, 
and he said soft soap made a splendid 
“ body ” for such emulsions. While there is 
heat in the house, plants or weeds even, the 
fly will thrive. Geo. Garner. 


Earwigs. 

The writer of a brief note concerning 
earwigs, and which appeared in a recent 
issue of Gardening Illustrated, appears to 
have omitted one point concerning this insect. 
It does not seem to be generally known that 
the earwig can fly, and I am convinced that 
it takes the wing at night. Those who care 
to make an inspection of one will find that 
it has a pair of very serviceable wings, these 
being neatly folded in wing cases when not 
in use. For trapping the insects nothing is 
better than hollow pieces of Hemlock or of 
Elder. These should be laid down in their 
haunts ; the earwigs take cover in them, and 
they can then be easily shaken out into a pail 
of water. A little paraffin oil dropped on 
the surface is advisable, this making a film 
which renders the destruction of the insects 


an easier matter. Should hollow culms, such 
as those referred to, not be easily come by, 
pieces of tissue-paper loosely crumpled will 
be found quite effective as traps. Earwigs 
are more numerous in some seasons than in 
others. W. McG. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bitter-pit in Apples, 

I enclose four Apples, Newtown Wonder, 
and should be glad to know probable reason 
of the spots on them. The trees were planted 
about fifteen years ago and are quite healthy 
in appearance, have smooth bark and no 
canker. This is a very good Apple garden, 
Cox’s Orange and Ribston Pippin both doing 
extremely well. The trees when first planted 
were regularly sprayed, but the last few years 
it has been impossible to spray them. 

Mrs. F. Otway Johnson. 

[The Apples are affected with a disease 
called bitter-pit (Glteosporium fructigenum). 
It is not by any means a new disease, but 
appears to be more prevalent after a season 
of heat and drought than in normal seasons. 
As for a cure, that has yet to be discovered, 
but as the attack is supposed to be set up on 
the surface of the fruits the remedies em¬ 
ployed for coping with scab and brown-rot 
might be used in this instance also. The 
remedy chiefly relied on for the subjugation 
of the two fungoid diseases just named is 
Bordeaux mixture, but liver of sulphur 
(sulphide of potassium) is quite as effective 
The Bordeaux mixture is usually applied at 
full strength just as the buds are about to 
burst in spring, and at half-strength on three 
or more occasions after the fruit has set. A 
^ oz. solution of liver of sulphur may be 
applied before the buds break, and at the 
rate of £ oz. to 3 gallons of water afterwards 
until within two months of the time of the 
fruit reaching maturity, when a final appli¬ 
cation of £ oz. solution can be made. The 
liver of sulphur should be dissolved in warm 
water in which 2 oz. to 3 oz. of soft soap have 
been previously dissolved. For the A oz. 
solution 1 gallon of water only is required. 
Of the two remedies mentioned, we advise the 
latter named being given a trial, and if it 
does not prevent bitter-rot it will do good in 
other ways. Both should be applied in the 
form of a spray, and care taken to see the 
fruits are well wetted. Other precautionary 
measures are to spray in the dead of winter 
with Woburn wash or caustic alkali solution 
also to gather up and burn prunings, dead 
leaves, or anything likely to disseminate the 
spores of this or any other fungoid diseases.] 

Eggs of small moth. 

I enclose herewith a piece of thin string 
which is used for tying Sweet Peas on to 
ordinary pea trainers. The trainers are fixed 
end to end on wooden posts, and the string is 
run along from post to post to keep the Peas 
on to the wires. On these strings a deposit as 
enclosed has been made in places. Can you 
identify it? I have found the same thing 
on the clinging tendrils of the Peas in two 
instances only. Tertius. 

[The eggs on the pieces of string are those 
of a small moth, but we are unable to say 
what species. If you can send us some cater¬ 
pillars when they hatch out we may be able 
to recognise them.] 

Plums unhealthy. 

I have many Plum trees whose leaves are 
affected as are enclosed, notably Victoria. 
They have not borne, and are now almost 


leafless. What is the disease, and is it 
curable? Damson trees also affected. 

Little Chang. 

[The leaves of the Plum tree are infested 
with a disease known as the Plum-tree Rust 
(Puccinia Pruni). Gather and burn all 
leaves now, and when the fall of leaf occurs 
spray with “ Woburn ” Wash or with one 
containing fungicidal properties in winter. 
In the meantime spray with Bordeaux 
mixture at half strength— i.e., half the 
strength admissible for winter use. Procure 
this from a horticultural sundriesman and 
use according to directions.] 


Weather phenomena. 

The dry weather which has marked most 
of the months of this year in Great Britain 
persisted throughout September, although the 
conditions were not so exceptional as in 
several of the previous months. As a rule 
September is fair and enjoyable, with cool 
mornings and evenings, and in these respects 
the month just gone closely approximates to 
the average. No great drop in temperature 
occurred, and in the London area it kept 
mostly round the day average, several read¬ 
ings of between 65 degrees and 72 degrees 
being registered. The lowest day reading was 
59 degrees, on the 19th, and at the other end 
of the register w’as 83 degrees on the 9th. 
Frost was registered on a few nights, which 
is not unusual. On at least seven nights 
high temperatures were registered, notably 
62 degrees on the 9th and 13th, and 64 degrees 
on the night of the 22nd. These are remark¬ 
able for the time of the year, and have only 
been experienced twice in September during 
the last fifty years, according to Kew records 
—that is, in i.915 and 1919. There were few 
rainy days this September, and summer 
passed into autumn under most genial con¬ 
ditions. Rain was fairly general throughout 
the country on September 10th and 11th, 
being heaviest on the first of those days in 
the Midlands. Half-an-hour’s rain in 
Lincoln produced 20 tons of rain per acre. 
This was succeeded on the following night by 
a remarkable downfall in London, 2 inches 
of rain being precipitated within a short 
space of time, or rather more than the total 
fall registered at Greenwich during the three 
months of June, July, and August. Not 
since July, 1918, had there been so heavy a 
fall in one twelve-hour period at Greenwich. 
Sunshine was on the liberal side, and the 
closing days left us a remembrance of hardly 
any items with which horticulturists could 
legitimately grumble. For if the rainfall 
was deficient the latter part of the month 
gave dews that were very perceptible, furnish¬ 
ing moisture that greatly assisted vegetation 
to recover from the drought of the summer. 


Threatened allotments. 

Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., in a message to 
the congress of the National Union of Allot¬ 
ment Holders, held lately at Essex Hall, 
Strand, said that out of 1,300,000 allot¬ 
ment-holders in the country about a quarter 
of a million would have to withdraw from 
their allotments acquired under D.O.R.A. by 
March 25th, 1923. Unless immediate steps 
were taken this would be a serious blow to 
the movement, and it was hoped that the de¬ 
partmental committee would be able to make 
some early recommendations to avoid this 
most unfortunate position, specially as these 
allotments were chiefly inside and round the 
towns and urban areas. 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Bditor, “Gardening Illus¬ 
trated," 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.G., nod 
not to individuals. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Beautiful bulbous flowers for naturalising. 

{Continued from page 644 .) 

The Wood Anemones (A. nemorosa in where they succeed. And to some of them the 

variety).—Perhaps of all the plants worthy root and low herbage associations already 

of naturalising on a liberal scale and which referred to mean much. Dwarf and of 

show to greater advantage therefor are the elegant bearing, they are worth a trial in 

Wood Anemones, the more precious of them all but the heavier classes of clay and those 

being the blue-flowered forms A. Robin- retentive of much moisture. Nor should the 

soniana, A. Alleni, and A. purpurea. failure of a first attempt be taken as 

Rhizomatoue rather than bulbous-rooted, conclusive, since a tiny colony of either is 

they are worthy of inclusion in this selection, precious. In planting it is suggested that the 

despite the thin line of distinction which 


catalogued as S. nutans, and the “Spanish 
Squill (S. hispanica) and their varieties 
call for mention. They come near or at 
Primrose-time, and the twain rightly- 
regarded are capable of fine effects. Amid 
deciduous Ferns, which are then awaking 
from a long period of winter rest, they are 
particularly good, and, reaching a dozen or 
more inches high, afford a colour beauty not 
available by any other plant. White, red, 
and rose are found among the coloured 
forms, though none approach the larger blue 
form as major and Leonidas porcelain-blue. 
These, seen in their thousands at flower-time, 
are difficult to excel. Cheap and increasing 
freely in practically any soil, a feast of their 


marks them botanically. Revelling in cool, 
moist loams, they are happy in those places 
in garden or woodland where so few plants 
acquit themselves well. Moreover, in con¬ 
genial soils and situations they assume a rich 
colour, and in flower are longer-lived 
than in lighter and drier soils, these, with 
enhanced stature, rendering them of higher 
import—indispensable, in fact, for the pur¬ 
pose we have in view. Minus fastidiousness 
generally, the planter who is not well 
acquainted with them needs to be warned on 
one head, viz., their abhorrence of root 
dryness. In other words, “ drying off,” as 
understood for bulbous-rooted subjects, would 
be fatal to them. Hence to plant them in a 
fresh condition as soon as received is 
important. Thin planting is desirable, so 
arranging the roots that they may remain for 
years undisturbed, since in the naturalisation 
of such things it is not the density of the 
mass which tells, but rather its simplicity, 
pretty picture-making effects, and the natural 
disposition of the whole. 

Narcissi. —Quite a host in themselves for 
the purpose under review, though a selection 
must suffice. Before citing these, however, I 
would like to raise a mild protest against 
that phase of so-called naturalising that aims 
at huge quantities of bulbs on stretches of 
lawn too frequently in view of mansion or 
house. The hard, consolidated turf of a well- 
kept lawn is not the place for them, and, 
moreover, they are short-lived there. Minus 
a suitable environment, too, they never show 
to advantage. Every picture needs an 
appropriate background, and the artist gar¬ 
dener knows it well. Trickling down a 
grassy slope, in the cool, flat hollow at its 
base, nestling here and there in restful 
colonies or in more effective array, where the 
ways in woodland ride or drive meet, will 
suit them better and make the more charming 
picture. Overwhelming numbers anywhere 
or that continuity that affords neither break 
nor rest for the eye are things studiously to 
be avoided, as are also repetitions of the same 
variety in near proximity. For this in a 
genus replete of good things there is no need, 
while early and late-flowering sorts might 
easily intercept one another to the mutual 
advantage of both. That nobly statured 
sort Emperor, which heads the list in almost 
any selection, and which in cool ground not 
far away from the waterside is capable of 
waist-high effects, merits a treatment apart. 
Thinly grouped with scarlet Dogwood or 
Hazel on rising ground behind it is hand¬ 
some indeed, none more worthy or of greater 
permanent value. To such as princeps, 
Barri conspicuus, the starry Leedsii in cream 
or white, and the rich array of single 
Incomparables the latter remark also applies, 
their graceful habit but adding to the good 
effect. Robust habited and free and cheap 
withal, they may be planted with a free hand. 
Of another class, and possibly rather 
fastidious, are such as the Tenby Daffodil (N. 
obvallaris), N. Queen of Spain, N. pallidus 
praecox of the Pyrenees, the snowv-white 
Daffodil of Spain (N. moschatus), W. P. 
Milner, and others that are ever welcome 



Montbretia Pochahontas. 


ground be dug a short distance from tree bole 
or bush, strewing the bulbs thinly and 
irregularly and covering them in. It were 
well, too, that more than one position lie 
tried, though slightly sloping ground in 
cool loam should suit the majority. Manure 
should not be used. Set the bulbs 4 inches 
deep. The selection given is but a small one, 
and others may be tried as opportunity 
affords. 

Fritillaria. —Freely naturalised in cool 
soil, the forms of the Snakeshead or chequered 
Fritillary (F. Meleagris), fringing woodland 
scenes, are among the prettiest of spring 
effects; albeit the picture is not usually of 
long duration unless the position be a 
westerly one. By planting in varying 
aspects, however, it may be prolonged. In a 
mixed arrangement they are most effective— 
perhaps also most natural. Plant early, 
with home-cultivated roots for preference. 

Scilt.a. —Of these two types, S. festalis, the 
common Bluebell or wild Hyacinth, often 


flowers is possible in the shrubbery fore¬ 
ground, in woodland, copse, or fernery, and 
in many a place besides. E. H. Jenkins. 


Montbretia Pochahontas. 

This new variety, one of the seedlings raised 
by Mr. Sydney Morris, of Earlham Hall, 
Norwich, has star-shaped, widely-expanded 
flowers of a reddish-terra-cotta colour, relieved 
by a small orange zone. 


Hardy herbaceous border plants. 

I have had great pleasure and much in¬ 
struction recently from a book upon this 
subject which was presented to me by a friend 
who shares my love and enthusiasm for hardy 
plants. The book was issued by the Dendro- 
logical Society of Austria, and was edited by 
Count Silva Tarouca. Although I have a 
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rather wide knowledge of the literature upon 
this subject and personally own a fairly com¬ 
prehensive library of books dealing with these 
plants in English, French, and German, I 
have never met with a book containing more 
useful or wider information upon these 
popular plants. My great regret is that the 
book, as it exists, is not available as a work 
of reference to the multitude of hardy plant- 
lovers in Britain, and pen these lines in the 
hope that the work may be translated in the 
near future, so that the wealth of treasure 
contained therein may be of use to British 
gardeners and garden-lovers. 

The late Mr. Farrer dealt fairly ex¬ 
haustively with the subjects admissible to the 
rock garden in two bulky volumes. The book 
in question deals in about a quarter of the 
space exhaustively with plants suitable for 
borders, giving, besides a multitude of excel¬ 
lent illustrations, easily understood descrip¬ 
tions of the plants without involving the 
reader in a mass of botanical verbiage. Suit¬ 
able soils and positions, height at flowering, 
colour, best means of propagation, and any 
cultural details necessary, natural order and 
country of origin are given in every instance. 
There are special chapters dealing with 
plants for special soils—loamy, clayey, sandy, 
or peaty; for special positions, as sunny, 
shady, dry, or moist. Lists are given of 
tall, medium, high, and low-growing plants, 
and there are lists of plants for, each month 
of the year and lists of plants according to 
colour. The book contains special chapters 
on Ferns, on waterside and water plants, 
several very carefully-thought-out plans of 
border arrangements, each with two or three 
alternative ways of planting, and chapters on 
naturalising plants in park or woodland ; lists 
of plants with ornamental foliage, of plants 
which develop fine colours in the autumn, and 
plants which carry attractive fruits or seed- 
heads ; a list of sweet-scented or aromatic 
plants, and a list of plants specially suitable 
for cut purposes. 

The whole is arranged in a masterly way 
and easy of reference, and absolutely invalu¬ 
able to either the professional or the amateur 
gardener. I am not writing this by way of 
a criticism of a work which, I believe, is 
already out of print (it was published in 1910 
and is, therefore, fairly up-to-date), but in 
the hope that it will meet the eye of someone 
who knows of means to have it republished in 
English. It would be the best assistant most 
hardy plant-lovers could desire. 

_ W. E . Th. I. 

Violets. 

Well-rooted and thrifty plants of Violets 
must now be lifted and placed in frames for 
winter flowering. Keep them close up to the 
top of the frame, so that the plants may just 
clear the glass of the sashes when these are 
put in position. Meantime, it is best to keep 
these off; but at all times free ventilation 
is essential in the frame cultivation of 
Violets. Any specially strong plants with 
well-developed crowns may advantageously be 
potted up. These, in pots 6 inches in 
diameter, are very attractive indoors. 


Propagating Zonal Pelargoniums. 

Although there are not so many Pelar¬ 
goniums grown for summer bedding-out now 
as formerly, owing to preference being given 
to numerous other beautiful flowers, there are 
lovers of Zonals still. When cuttings are 
inserted in due season in a suitable compost 
there is not much difficulty in rooting them 
and keeping them through the winter in a 
warm greenhouse. The losses are generally 
to be traced to late propagation of very sappy 
cuttings which do not form roots before the 
dark days of winter come, and then damping- 
off occurs. Cuttings ffiay not be very plenti¬ 
ful at present, but I always found it advis¬ 


able to select those short, stocky shoots growing 
near the base of the plants and root them in 
full sunshine. Hants. 

_ ■ 

The Dahlia. 

Up to last year it had been the custom of 
the leading committees to award certificates 
of merit to new Dahlias without first seeing 
them growing. The system was the means of 
encouraging a considerable number of 
varieties with, maybe, one essential—that is, 
handsome blooms—but so deficient in other 
respects that they proved disappointing to 
the general cultivator. To prevent this, 
selected kinds are sent to the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Gardens at Wisley to be grown and 
judged on their merits as garden plants. 

Some two hundred varieties are to be seen 
there just now in very good order indeed, 
considering the year. The plants are well 
developed, and a pretty fair idea is gained of 
each variety. Personally, one could wish that 
a little thinning of shoots had been done, 
especially those soft growths high up near the 
blossom ; but still, it may be fair to all that 
a natural way of growing has beep the order, 
even if so much of it is superfluous. Those 
sorts in this case which do push up the blooms 
above the leaves are thus ttoubly useful. The 
collection was fairly representative, although 
it was noted that one or two important raisers 
of new kinds did not send any. 

In this note, however, I do not intend to 
name a lot of varieties, but to call atten¬ 
tion to a selection of four that will, if I 
mistake not, be esteemed when once they 
become known. These might, indeed, form a 
new race, which shall for garden purposes 
put out of court the greater number of kinds 
known on account of an exceptionally dwarf 
habit of growth, freedom to bloom, and, above 
all, a thin, wiry flower-stem that holds the 
same upright. Crimson Flag is of brilliant 
colouring and has a full, reflexing-petalled 
flower of about 4-inch diameter. Our Annie 
is a salmon-pink single of the Paeony type, 
with a wealth of blooms about 4 inches across. 
Jean Kerr is a white, the bloom, ljke the 
above, medium in size, double, and very free. 
Bishop Crossley is a variety with single 
flowers of a showy red shade. For growing in 
beds or masses or for cutting, the above appeal 
to me as few Dahlias have done. H. S. 


Border Carnations. 

If the work has not been commenced 
already no time should be lost in preparing 
the beds and borders for the reception of 
rooted layers. The ground should be trenched 
deeply. No animal manure should be incor¬ 
porated with the soil, but if the latter is of 
poor quality, some good loam or, failing this, 
a quantity of old potting soil should be mixed 
with the top-spit. When the trenching is 
finished, a layer of wood ashes and burnt 
earth should be spread over the surface, fork¬ 
ing the materials lightly in and making 
the ground firm again before commencing to 
plant. In most instances the layers are well 
rooted, and early planting on warm, well- 
drained soils is undoubtedly the best method 
of culture. If the soil is of a heavy, retentive 
nature, and the situation damp, many of the 
plants may die during the winter. In such 
cases it is better to pot the layers and winter 
them in cold frames, planting out in March. 
The potting compost may consist of three 
parts loam to one part of leaf-mould and 
plenty of sharp sand. 


May-flowering Tulips. 

Ko one in these days when spring bedding 
is so much practised can afford to leave out 
of his order some bulbs of either Darwin or 
Cottage Tulips. Either for planting by them¬ 
selves in beds or in groups about a garden, 
as may be most convenient, they are very 


showy, and are mOBt attractive in the time of 
blooming. When so many people are just 
now considering what to plant I would like 
to say a good word for these beauties 
amongst Tulips. I grow them in pots as well 
as in the open ground/ and can recommend 
them for both. If there is one point more 
than another that needs emphasising it is the 
importance of procuring bulbs early from first 
consignments, which are usually the finest, 
and planting them in October, or, at least, 
early in November. There is no doubt what¬ 
ever that May-flowering Tulips, with their 
shapely blooms grown on tall stems and their 
alluring colours, make a garden a delight in 
mid-May. The excuse once made that these 
bulbs were in the way of other things because 
they bloomed a little late has long since gone 
by the board, and their late-flowering is rather 
an advantage than otherwise, inasmuch as 
they bring the summer flowers nearer. 

Townsman. 


Tufted Pansies, propagating. 

Few things have responded more to the 
influence of rain than Tufted Pansies, and 
the difference to be seen now as compared with 
the time of drought is little short of trans¬ 
formation. There is an abundance of cuttings, 
and for some weeks yet, should the weather 
prove anything like mild, one may get on 
with propagating. It is a good plan-in pre¬ 
paring beds in frames to place at the base 
rough ashes, which not only serve the purpose 
of drainage, but also to some extent impede 
the progress of worms. A dusting of soot over 
the ashes will act as a barrier, too, to both 
worms and snails. Light soil, with a good 
proportion of rough sand or clean road 
scrapings, and the level of the bed not too far 
removed from the glass, will complete the pre¬ 
liminary arrangements. Cuttings ought to 
be inserted firmly, and should not 1)6 allowed 
to flag. Keep the frame almost closed for a 
few days and shade from sun. It is well 
known that Tufted Pansies may be pro¬ 
pagated right on until late autumn, and make 
capital sturdy plants by spring. 

Woodbastw t ick. 


Tulip planting. 

In planting Tulips care ought to be taken 
that the bulbs are put fairly well down. 
Many, I have observed, err in this respect 
and plant them so that the tips of the bulbs 
are only an inch or two under the surface. 
It is obvious that this is wrong, for not only 
does shallow planting expose the bulbs to 
danger from frost, but it equally exposes them 
to attacks from mice and voles, which are 
exceedingly partial to Tulip bulbs, and when 
they find their w»ay to bed or border they 
are difficult to circumvent. I ought perhaps 
to explain that by “ danger from frost ” I 
do not mean that the bulbs will be destroyed, 
but that, being planted at an insufficient 
depth, they are apt—indeed, they are certain 
—to be disturbed by alternate frosts and 
thaws in the event of a severe winter. I have 
found very excellent results follow planting 
bulbs so that their tips are a good 4 inches 
under the surface, and I always put a good 
handful of sea sand round each bulb. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Delphinium The Alake. 

Among the many varieties of the 
Delphinium now in the market The Alake 
holds its own well, and in a large border a 
roup of this noble variety creates a pleasant 
isplay in its season. Such a group stands 
out prominently among one’s recollections of 
the noble perennial Larkspur as seen during 
the past summer. It is now much cheaper 
than it was after its introduction, and seeds 
are offered, although they cannot be expected 
to come true to the parent. The flowers of 
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Xlie Alake, each almost 3 inches across, are 
of a fine shade of purple-blue. The spike is 
compact enough, yet not too stiff, and . the 
height is about 4 feet, according to the nature 
of the soil and the amount of moisture during 
the growing season. S.' Arnott. 


Saponaria officinalis. 

This Soapwort is not a plant for the her¬ 
baceous border or, indeed, for any position 
where it may come into contact with dwarf- 
habited things. It is good for the woodland 
and wild garden, where it is quite capable 
of holding its own among a coarse vegetation. 
I have seen it thriving among coarse grass, 
and evidently quite as happy as in more 
favourable conditions. In a damp season it 
does not appear at its best in high ground. 
It is at its best in dry weather, and where the 
soil is light the flowers come finer in form 
and colour. This Saponaria is well worth 
growing where many cut flowers are needed. 
In a season of intense heat and drought, 
when such things as Phloxes are more or less 
a failure, I have found.the Soapwort of much 
value. Those who have a bit of ground which 
is too poor for flowering plants generally 
would do well to employ it, for it needs no 
care, with the exception of keeping it free 
from very rank weeds. There is a very 
pretty pink variety of this Soapwort which in 
light soil and a sunny position is quite a good 
thing, but it does not seem to be much grown. 

J. Cornhill. 


Mossy Saxifrages. 

These are worth a place in gardens if only 
for their charming verdure in the winter 
season. In hot summer weather they turn 
rather rusty, and long-continued frosty winds 
take the colour from them. They revel in 
moisture. Perfect drainage they must have, 
and they are never so happy as when 
rambling among stones on a gently sloping 
bank. An easy way of growing them to cover 
the natural soil is to use stones or brick 
rubble several inches deep, putting thereon 
about the same thickness of light, sandy 
mould. Some of the larger stones may be 
allowed to peep through the surface. In this 
very simple manner a comfortable home may 
be provided for these little Saxifrages, and 
they will do just as well as on carefully 
prepared rockwork. Secured from excessive 
moisture Tound the roots, which at the same 
time can strike deeply enough into the soil to 
be out of the way of drying winds and scorch¬ 
ing sun, these moss-like Saxifrages will 
develop rapidly, and will carpet the earth 
with a rich verdure at this season of the 
year. For Window-ledges these little Saxi¬ 
frages are excellent, much better than the 
Conifers in pots, which are so much used in 
winter, and which, under the influence of 
hard frost and continued parching winds, too 
frequently are more brown than green, and 
often get killed outright. It is a pity that 
window gardeners are not better acquainted 
with these and kindred things, such as the 
Stonecrop and Houseleek families. At this 
time of year window-ledges might be as full 
of interest as in the summer. 

These mossy Saxifrages soon form dense 
tufts of moss-like foliage in various shades of 
green, and produce in April, May, and June 
pretty spikes of white, yellow, rose, and 
crimson flowers. The variety S. Bathoniensis 
herewith figured forms a stout, mossy, turf¬ 
like growth, and bears rich, rosy, scarlet 
flowers. 

Work of the Week. 

The ground is still too dry to admit of any 
extensive planting being carried out, it being 
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dust dry for almost a yard deep. Many 
subjects appear to have taken on another lease 
of life, and are growing, and in many cases 
flowering, profusely. Only a few days since 
I cut a large spray of Rhododendron prcecox 
fully open, and I noticed large masses of the 
Mexican Orange Flower as full of bloom as 
they were in early summer. Osmanthus 
ilicifolius is full of its little white fragrant 
flowers. Roses have not been so effective 
during the whole summer as at the present 
time, and the amount of young growth now 
being developed by them is extraordinary, and 
is going to prevent transplanting for some 
considerable time. Attention has, therefore, 
been devoted to the watering and cleansing of 
the beds containing subjects of outstanding 
beauty and interest, including Salvia 
splendens, the masses of which are now very 


striking. Beds filled with Verbenas, Roses, 
spring-raised Belladonna' Delphinium, and 
pink Evening Primroses are delightfully 
effective. The Blue Pimpernel carpeting 
yellow Roses was never so good as now, and 
Blue Gem Nemesias are flowering again with 
renewed vigour. Good progress has been 
made with the wall planting mentioned in my 
former notes, but I am afraid we shall have 
to abandon this for a time, owing to the' very 
dry state of everything, and the drying heat 
of these sunny days. We have laid among the 
layers of stone little colonies of the Blue 
Bindweed (Convolvulus mauritanicus), Poly¬ 
gala Chamaebuxus purpurea, Helichrysum 
bellidioides, Pasque flower (Anemone Pulsa¬ 
tilla), Erigeron mucronatus, Lithospermums 
in var., Alpine Phloxes in var., Plumbago 
Larpentse, and many other attractive little 
w r all-loving plants. All promising positions 
will receive a scattering of Erinus alpinus 
seed, as this little plant loves a dry wall, and 
where the colour is not objected to it will 
find a foothold among other subjects and 
flower with them. I have also scattered seed 
of this over the roofs of porches and summer 
houses, among the House Leeks and Sedums 
already established there. Another group of 
Red Bergamot has been put out on a sunny 
6 pot—temporarily vacant—in the heath 
garden, and a border has been filled with a 
mixture of tall-growing Snapdragons. Cut¬ 
tings put in early last month are removed 
to more airy structures as soon as they exhibit 
signs of growth, in order to keep them as 
hard and stocky as possible. A few Myrtles 
have been planted at the foot of sheltered 
walls, where some little protective materia^ 
may be placed around them during severe 
weather. E. M. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for verandah. 

.There is a rather narrow verandah across 
the front of the house I have bought, 
supported by ten iron pillars about 3 inches 
in diameter. This faces due south and is in 
the sun all day, but only gets a little wind. 
Will you kindly tell me of some suitable 
climbers for the ten pillars ? The top of the 
verandah being narrow, I do not want 
rampant growers. What Roses would do ? 
Would a white Passion-flower grow? 

Dartmoor. 

A good selection for your favoured part of 
the country of climbing and roof plants suit¬ 
able for your pillars are Abutilon Boule de 
Neige, white, bell-shaped flowers, throughout 


the greater part of the year; Abutilon 
Golden Queen, yellow; Clematis indivisa, 
white, starry flowers, in early spring; 
Hardenbergia Comptohiana, clusters of 
small, Pea-shaped, purple flowers, in the 
spring; Jasminum grandiflorum, white, 
sweet-scented flowers, in the autumn; 
Lonicera semperflorens minor, red and yellow 
tubular flowers, from spring till autumn; 
Passiflora Imperatrice Eugenie, a good rosv- 
purple Passion-flower; Passiflora Constance 
Elliot, white; Plumbago capensis, porcelain- 
blue, throughout the summer; Rhynchosper- 
rnum jasminoides, white, sweet-scented, 
Jasmine-like blossoms, borne at different 
seasons; Tacsonia Van Volxemi, something 
like a scarlet Passion-flower, summer; 
Tecoma jasminoides, clusters of tubular 
flowers, white, with purplish throat, blooms 
during the summer months, and Lapageria, 
red and white. Any of the climbing Roses 
would answer also. 

Flower border round a grave. 

I shall be much obliged for hints as to 
what to plant to keep up a continuous 
succession of flowers all the year, particularly 
during the late autumn months. Swallow. 

[The limitations of space do not, as a rule, 
in these circumstances allow for “ continuous 
displays.” Snowdrop and Crocus, with 
Hyacinths for early effect, overplanted with 
Violas Bullion or The Swan—yellow and 
white respectively—would give a long 
succession of flowers, and the more so if the 
Violas, with the first-flush of bloom over, were 
pruned right back. This would ensure a late 
summer display equal to the first. All 
should be planted in the coming weeks.] 
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INDOOR 


Standard Fuchsias. 

Growing Fuchsias as standards was prac¬ 
tised a great deal more thirty years ago than 
it is to-day, and it is not very often that 
people who own greenhouses will make the 
sacrifice or go to the trouble of rearing them. 
I use the word sacrifice advisedly, for if 
plants are wanted 3 feet or more in height 
it is obvious that for the first two seasons 
the energy of the plants must be directed 
towards growth, and not in the production of 
bloom. It is not everyone who is prepared to 
forgo flowers for even one season, but 
standards are “ not made in a day." 

It was with much interest that I saw a bed 
of standard Fuchsias this summer which were 
struck from cuttings in the spring of 1918, 
the plants being kept to single stems until 
they made 3 feet of growth, the centres then 
being pinched out to form a head. Last year 
a few blooms were allowed, but it was not 
really until this summer that they came into 
full beauty, and when I saw them the 8-inch 
pots into which they were finally shifted had 
been plunged in a bed on a lawn and the 
surface well mulched with a thick coating of 
leaf-mould. Undoubtedly it was this, and 
the daily round with the water pot, that 
enabled them to carry most of the flowers. 
They certainly demonstrated the fact that, 
with care and labour Fuchsias grown as 
standards are worth all the trouble they 
entail, and since the long-looked-for rains 
have come they have shown what beautiful 
specimens one may obtain if only one is pre¬ 
pared to make a sacrifice. The varieties in 
question are Phenomenal (double purple), 
Frau Emma Topfer (double white), "Earl of 
Beaconsfield (single salmon pink), and Rose 
of Castile, the last a rosy-purple, an old 
variety, but still one of the best for blooming, 
especially out of doors. 

As is well known, Fuchsias are amongst 
the easiest plants to deal with in a green¬ 
house, requiring little heat beyond being kept 
from actual frost to winter them, and no 
artificial heat to bloom them. Unfortunately, 
it is during their season of rest when losses 
are likely to result, and these can often be 
traced to the pots being packed away under 
a greenhouse stage for the winter, often at 
the back of heat pipes, where the soil either 
speedily dries up or the plants are in a 
perpetual humid atmosphere from “ drips " 
from the stages above. The best place for 
Fuchsias in winter is a cool shed or house, 
away from frost, and where they will not be 
unduly excited into growth. So grown, 
February will find them on the move, and 
the shoots can then be shortened back and 
any repotting can be done. Old loam, leaf- 
mould with a little half-rotted manure make 
the beBt compost for these very charming 
flowering plants which fill so many places, 
either in greenhouse or garden, window-boxes, 
hanging baskets, or windows; but to have 
them as standards and to realise what they 
are actually capable of, Fuchsias must be 
grown and trained—and, not least, waited 
for. Leahurst. 


Winter and spring blooming Cape 
Heaths. 

Many amateurs are under the impression 
that Cape Heaths are difficult to grow. It is 
true that the hard-wooded kinds need the skill 
of an experienced grower, and such kinds as 
Massoni, ferruginea major, and oblata must 
have unremitting care if they are to be main¬ 
tained in health and vigour from year to year. 
Fortunately the most useful kinds are the 
easiest to manage, and there is little more 
difficulty in cultivating those kinds that 
bloom when flowers are scarce than is 
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experienced for many things now in favour 
with amateurs and the majority of profes¬ 
sional gardeners. I remember the time when 
in nearly all the larger gardens, and in a good 
many of the smaller ones, well-grown Cape 
Heaths were the pride of the grower. I 
feel sorry that they should nowadays be so 
little known. When the growing-time is past 
and leaden skies prevail the owner of a glass¬ 
house rejoices in the possession of anything 
that will then produce some bloom. Can 
anything be nicer than bushy little specimens 
of Erica hyemalis and E. gracilis, which are 
so distinct from greenhouse plants generally 
and last in bloom so long ? They will pro¬ 
duce their pretty blossoms from November till 
March, and will be succeeded by gracilis 
vernalis, caffra nana, persoluta, Will- 
moreana, and propendens tubiflora. Perso¬ 
luta alba is a very useful kind, for it can be 
brought on early in the spring. It is the 
only Cape Heath that will bear gentle forc¬ 
ing. All other members of the family must 
be treated as cool house plants, and they may 
not be coddled in the resting-time. They 
must get air on all favourable occasions, 01 : 
the lower foliage will drop, and when once 
this occurs the beauty of the plant is per¬ 
manently destroyed. These soft-wooded 
Heaths should be cut down just below the 
flowers after blooming, and when young 
growths are half-an-inch long the plants 
should be repotted. Only the very best peat 
may be used. The grower must never be 
tempted to use deaf-mould or loam. The peat 
should be pulled to pieces, not chopped, and 
should be just moist, with the addition of 
one-sixth silver sand. The drainage must be 
>erfect, for Cape Heaths have very fine hair- 
ike roots, and nothing grown in pots more 
acutely feels the effect of stagnant moisture 
in the soil. Be sure and press the soil in 
firmly ; in fact, if the compost is in the right 
condition it can scarcely be made too hard. 
As Cape Heaths must pass the summer 
months in the open air, keeping them under 
glass would be fatal to them. It is absolutely 
necessary that the soil be very firm round the 
roots. If it is at all loose, the hair-like roots 
would suffer in a time of heavy rains. During 
the winter months they mu9t not be crowded, 
or the bottom foliage will turn yellow and fall 
a(id the leaf beauty of the plant will be 
destroyed. 

There is something very nice in the ap¬ 
pearance of a soft-wooded Heath during the 
winter season, when the foliage maintains 
its freshness down to the base; but when 
much of it drops, exposing the bare stems, 
the Cape Heath loses the greater part of its 
charm. It must be remembered that although 
a certain amount of pruning must be done 
annually, the knife must not touch the old 
wood, which forms the foundation of the 
plant, as, unlike many hard-wooded things, a 
new base cannot be found by means of hard 
pruning. New growth will not push out from 
the old wood. After blooming, the plants 
must be cut back just below the flowers, and 
watering must be done very carefully for a 
time, as cutting a portion of the plants away 
will have an effect on root activity, so that 
too much water may injure the fine roots. At 
the same time the soil may not be allowed 
to become dust dry. Keep it just nicely 
moist until young shoots appear. When these 
are about an inch long it is time to repot. 
In my young days I worked in a nursery 
where Cape Heaths were grown by the 
thousand, the winter and spring flowering 
kinds being in great demand. Potting began 
in March, but only for the young plants that 
were not large enough to bloom. Those that 
came out of the propagator’s hands the 
previous year were first dealt with, to be 
followed by those in 2£ pots that had 
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made nice bushy plants the previous year, 
finishing up with those that had bloomed. 
The young plants were stood in frames and 
given all the light possible and plenty of air. 
The cutbacks were kept rather close for a 
time, syringing once daily in fine weather. 
They were gradually inured to the open air, 
and about the middle of June were placed in 
the summer quarters in the full sun, there 
to remain until the middle of September. 

J. CORXHILL. 


The Cape Pelargoniums. 

Considering the various ways in which 
sweet-scented Pelargoniums can be used, the 
wonder is that they are not more grown. 
Whether for mixing, when cut, with cut 
blooms in glasses, associating with such 
flowering plants as Carnations or bulbs grown 
for winter decoration, during the summer 
months as bedding plants for toning down 
some of the gaudy colours so prevalent in 
flower gardens, or for wreaths or button¬ 
holes, what so useful or appropriate? There 
is also such a variety of shades and diver¬ 
sity of form in their foliage that the most 
critical will find among them something to 
please. The scent of the foliage, too. with 
the exception, perhaps, of some of the 
quercifolium forms, is very agreeable, and in 
the case of many of them most enjoyable and 
refreshing. True, they have not such gaudy 
flowers as the regal Pelargoniums, but, con¬ 
sidering that they are of the most use as fine- 
foliaged plants, this is rather an advantage 
than otherwise, as the colour of the flowers 
is not sufficiently prominent to clash with 
that of those they may be mixed with. Each 
variety has a beauty of its own, and a good 
collection in flower is most interesting. Re¬ 
garding their 

Cultivation, no great amount of skill is 
needed. Some of the varieties are rather 
difficult to increase, but the generality of 
them is easily struck from cuttings. For 
the variegated varieties and some of the finer 
sorts a little extra trouble is needed. The 
cuttings should be inserted in small pots 
filled with a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. Any corner in a cool, airy, but 
not draughty pit will suit the cuttings until 
they have rooted. Shade from bright sun¬ 
shine at first and give an occasional sprink¬ 
ling overhead, but on no account allow* the 
pots to become soddened with water. After 
the cuttings are rooted the usual shifting on 
is necessary, using the same kind of compost 
as that in which the cuttings were inserted, 
only coarser. If the plants are required for 
winter work they can be grown out-of-doors 
during the summer. Take care that the 
plants are not allowed to suffer from want of 
water or that they become root-bound. 
Pinch them or allow them to grow according 
as tall or bushy plants are required. By the 
end of September or early in October they 
should be shifted into their flow’ering pots, 
which should vary according to the growth of 
the varieties. Some of the dwarfer sorts, such 
as denticulatum, Wardie Seedling, Lady 
Plymouth, quercifolium, coccineum, radula, 
Little Gem, &c., are of most use for front 
rows, and should, therefore, be kept in 
smaller pots, while P. viscosissimum and 
other taller-growing sorts can be put into 
8 inch or smaller pots, according to the size 
of the plants. After the plants have filled 
the pots with roots, weak manure-water will 
assist them. They should be housed by the 
middle of October and placed where they can 
have a good circulation of air, also as near 
the glass as possible. Under such conditions 
and with ordinary attention to watering they 
will make a sturdy growth throughout the 
winter, and will come into flower early in 
spring. A cool, airy atmosphere (say between 
45 degs. and 50 degs.) is indispensable if a 
healthy growth is to be maintained. 

A G. 
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Given a mild winter, there is no reason 
why we should not gather a few 7 Roses up to 
Christmas, hut everything depends upon the 
care of our trees. Late autumn Roses are 
flowers beyond-price. Granted they seldom 
arrive at the perfection of their summer 
sisters, but, then, they are scarce, and in 
late autumn fragrant flowers are hard to find. 
Now so much depends upon the grower if good 
Rases are to be secured late in the season 
that a few hints and cultural notes at this 
time of year are not out of place. Sharpen 
your knife and get to work, for the care of 
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smothered with late autumn Roses, but not 
one of those would have been secured had I 
not cut out all superfluous buds, leaving only 
one bud to one stem. Nay, more had I not 
removed as well all weakly wood from the 
tree that mv eye told me would have to be 
removed in the spring and was then only 
drawing sap that was required to develop the 
buds or feed and ripen the sturdy wood for 
next year’s Roses. Great prudence must be 
exercised in the removal of weakly wood or 
shoots. Do not overdo it in your attempt to 
get late Roses, for if a tree is growing strong 
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and wait for bloom, but it is not. Autumn 
is a great time to not only clean up your 
trees, but also the beds. Fork over the sur¬ 
face to depth of about 2 inches, and give each 
tree a good watering. As regards feeding, be 
very sparing; soot and water is the best 
mulch, to which may be added cow or sheep 
manure, but only in weak solution. .Remem¬ 
ber autumn is the great ripening season, and, 
although we intend to nurse our autumn Roses, 
yet we must ripen off and secure healthy 
wood for next year. Nevertheless, as we look 
round our gardens we shall find many trees 
that are in full growth, and such will not 
hurt with judicious feeding until the end 
of October. Nature soon asserts herself and 
enforces the period of rest, and neither you 
nor I can, under natural conditions, extend 
her grace beyond the allotted span. 

In the case of undeveloped autumn blooms, 


ROSES. 

Autumn Roses. 


Ophelia, H. T. (W. Paul, 1912). 

you may start into growth eyes that should 
remain dormant. 

Take every tree on its own merits. Start 
by removing all dead wood. Shorten a little, 
if you must, some ungainly shoot that projects 
over a path or, in the case of a high wind, 
threatens danger to the stock. Examine all 
buds, and on very tender wood pinch out all 
except one or two at most. These will, if 
weather permits, be your December Roses. 
On the more ripened wood with your knife 
remove each bud that is not of good shape, 
select one or two to be left on a stem accord¬ 
ing to present size and chance of develop¬ 
ment, and then cut out the rest. A regular 
slaughter of the innocents, and doubtless you 
will be called all sorts of names, from a 
Vandal to a Goth; but he laughs longest who 
laughs last, and when you cut your late 
autumn Roses they will be worth having, 
added to which your trees will be improved 
from this special attention. 

Were disbudding all, one might end here 
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when inclement weather is feared and a use¬ 
ful crop of Roses might be gathered, there is 
no better stimulant than to fork over the 
soil and water with a fertiliser such as Clay's, 
but this should not be done too often. The 
shading of hlooms against rainstorms can be 
employed with profit, but the moment such 
are over all shades should be removed, for 
buds soon damp off or discolour. 

The best chance to secure autumn Roses lies 
in their quick development. A steady¬ 
growing bud is the most likely to develop, 
and whilst the sap still flows let the grower 
make his selection, and, using his discretion, 
keep only those buds that in his judgment 
have a chance of opening. 

T. Geoffrey W. Hexslow, M.A., F.R.H.S. 


Ophelia, H.T. (W. Paul, 1912). 

This popular Rose is worthy of a place in 
every garden. It is a grand bedder, good ex¬ 
hibition Rose, excellent for decoration, 
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your trees now will largely determine their 
condition in the spring when file pruning sea¬ 
son comes round. Let us visit the garden 
together and imagine we stand before a bed 
of Roses, standard and dwarf trees still in 
bloom, and nearly every tree carrying a good 
crop of autumn buds. How many of these 
buds do you think are going to develop into 
the full-blown Rose ? All! No, not one- 
quarter, possibly not one-eighth. As a proof 
I will ask you to cut me a bunch of Roses. 
Now count the undeveloped buds you are 
f obliged to waste. Granted they add beauty 
to the spray, but they detract from the size 
of the Rose you have cnt, and they hinder 
the ripening of the autumn wood on which 
they are borne. Take, for instance, a spray 
with six or eight buds—what chance is there 
ol your getting them all to flower? None! 
Remove all except the two best or one, accord¬ 
ing to the variety of the Rose and the size 
of the buds. La France is a very good type 
of Rose to discuss. I have had La France 
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fragrant, of perfect form, and very free- 
flowering. Its colour is a salmon-flesh, 
shaded with bright rose; the foliage bright 
and the habit erect and robust. This is one 
of the best autumn Roses that we have, bloom¬ 
ing from July to November. It is an excel¬ 
lent pot Rose and will stand forcing. 

The form is perfect, and few exhibits can 
afford to be without a specimen bloom. Its 
real worth was demonstrated at the N.R.S. 
great autumn show held September 22nd, 
1921. It was used solely in the first, second, 
and third prize table decorations. It was the 
leading Rose in vase and bowl exhibits, and 
also in the section for baskets. It formed 
one of the principal vases in nearly every 
large group, and in the exhibition boxes it 
was seen at its best. A favourite of florist 
and grower, of amateur and the expert, 
Ophelia has come to stay, and it will be many 
years before a rival is found to take its place. 


Roses. 

Where renewals or additions in the case of 
Roses are contemplated, a beginning can be 
made at any time with the preparation of the 
quarters which they are to occupy. Deepen 
the soil as much as may be, incorporating 
plenty of solid manure when such can be 
obtained. My observation leads me to the 
conclusion that quite as good results can be 
obtained from the use of roughly-chopped 
loam of a good grade in Rose beds as is the 
case when manure is employed. In the case 
of loam, however, it is very needful that a 
strict look-out be kept for wireworm. Hybrid 
Teas appear to have almost entirely ousted 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, but intending planters 
might do worse than give a thought to the 
older family. Scot. 


Soil for Roses. 

As one moves amongst beginners and many 
who should know better there is evidence of 
a deplorable lack of understanding of what 
Roses really require. During the last few 
years Roses have been freely planted in beds 
previously occupied with ordinary' bedding 
plants, owing, in many cases, to the cost of 
fuel and labour entailed in wintering such. 
Not all planters have met with the success 
which was anticipated. Just recently I was 
called in to look at some beds which, to judge 
by the names on imperishable labels, had 
cost something in plants to fill. But they 
were not doing well, and this was their third 
year. The growths were quite clean, and it 
was evident there had been no lack of 
moisture at the roots. Still, they had made 
very little growth. After pruning, which I 
understood was carried out in accordance 
with the advice given at the proper season 
in this journal, the growths had broken badly. 
They had been planted by the owner, with the 
help of a jobbing gardener. It did not re¬ 
quire much acquaintance with Roses to see 
what was the matter. They were being 
starved in a land of plenty, for expense in 
regard to manure was only a secondary con¬ 
sideration. Under these circumstances the 
owner could not understand why they were not 
growing freely. Inquiry elicited the fact that 
for many years previously the beds had been 
planted in the usual order, summer and 
autumn. For the Roses an extra dressing of 
manure had been dug in before planting. 
Practical men will fully realise the condition 
of such soil after years of Geraniums and 
Wallflowers as occupants, and it is doubtful 
if anyone could get Roses to do well in it. 
In garden language, it had no heart in it, and 
was only fit to carry on in its usual way. 
I am not sure the owner was oonvinced after 
I had explained his case and pointed out that 
Roses were more exacting than Paul Crampel 
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Pelargoniums. He was still more sceptical 
when, pointing to some stacks of turf recently 
removed for a housing scheme, I advised him 
to go this autumn and buy some, then dig 
up his plants, heel them in somewhere, and 
remove 2 feet deep all the soil from his beds 
and substitute the turf, after being chopped 
up and enriched with some ground bones and 
manure, in its place. If he would do this I 
had no hesitation in saying his plants would 
put on a different aspect next year and a 
better the year after. 

This, in my opinion, sums up the require¬ 
ments of Roses where they are intended to 
take the place of what has been the home 
for years of hungry bedding plants. The 
same remarks apply to beds of Roses of long 
standing. The life of a Rose depends on the 
amount of new wood it can send up from the 
base. Surface-feeding undoubtedly stimulates 
growth in this way, but it cannot do so 
indefinitely. The foundation rests upon the 
soil, hence the necessity for occasionally 
adding to its food supply either by trenching 
or manuring, or complete renewal, with the 
best soil obtainable. Where planting is con¬ 
templated it is more satisfactory if a little 
consideration is given to site and soil before¬ 
hand. Beds about 4 feet Vide are the best, as 
the flowers may be cut and cultural details 
attended to without treading on the soil. An 
open, sunny aspect should be aimed at, 
sheltered, if possible, from north and east 
winds, but not shut in too much by trees, as 
closeness favours mildew. If they are to be 
planted amongst other subjects, separate 
stations should be prepared. The soil in 
which Roses especially delight is a strong 
loam that feels greasy when handled. Where 
it is naturally light there is nothing better 
than the time-honoured turf for improving 
its texture. I have no faith in clay unless 
it has previously been broken down with the 
weather. Very strong soil may be made 
lighter by using stable manure, burnt garden 
refuse, and road grit. Old kitchen garden 
soil is very little higher in category for Roses 
than that in flower-beds, which I have alluded 
to above. 

If drainage does not naturally' exist, it 
must be provided, as a stagnant soil is 
fatal to good results. Over a large area it 
would be best to employ a professional 
drainer, but for beds a 6-inch layer of broken 
bricks 2 feet below the surface would answer. 
During trenching, work in a liberal quantity 
of yard manure, mixing it well with the soil. 
After being moved in this manner, time 
should be allowed for it to settle. As for 
actual planting, there is no time like the 
next few weeks. It ensures the roots obtain¬ 
ing a good hold before the drying winds of 
spring. Next to a suitable soil comes a firm 
one. Avoid deep planting, but do not 
hesitate to use force to make the roots and 
their surroundings quite firm. J. 


Room & Window. 


Window plants. 

Many who are really fond of plants, even 
if they possess the requisite glass structures 
wherein to cultivate them, often also like 
to have them in their dwellings, and those 
who are similarly fond, but have not such 
conveniences, make many' shifts to gratify 
their likings. It. often happens, however, 
that, through kinds being selected that are 
unsuited for the particular circumstances of 
the case, indifferent success is attained. The 
greater number of flowering plants likes a 
sunny aspect, and thrives badly if this is not 
given. Not a few’, too, of the number of 


handsome-leaved plants are equally benefited 
by having a sunny window. Ferns are often 
of fine growth in windows, and if there is one 
more than another that is a universal 
favourite it is the Maiden Hair (Adiantum 
cuneatum). This does beautifully in a 
window facing the north ; the fronds, although 
not growing so large as they would do in a 
warmer, more moist, atmosphere, will attain 
a length of over 1 foot, including the stem, 
and often keep as healthy as they do in an 
ordinary Fern-house, small plants gradually 
attaining fair size under such conditions. 
The common Pteris cretica and P. serrulata, 
with most of its crested forms, do equally 
well, growing up from small seedlings so as 
to attain a size quite as large as is desirable 
for window plants. This they will do in 
rooms where the atmosphere is always dry 
through the presence of fires and gas; but for 
Ferns to succeed under these last-named con¬ 
ditions it is requisite that they should be 
inured to it from the time they are quite 
small. Plants grown up tenderly in a moist, 
warm atmosphere would very soon look 
sickly, if so located, and if success is looked 
for they must never be allowed to want for 
water. If the leaves flag through drought 
they will turn more or less brown, and the 
plants will not again assume their wonted 
appearance until fresh growth is made. In 
rooms where fires are much or regularly used 
the grov’th will not be so close and the 
general appearance of the plants will not 
be so good as where they are absent. As a 
matter of course, the plants must be taken 
out of the windows during severe frost. 
Nephrolepis exaltata, the Hare’s-foot Fern 
(Davallia canariensis), and the plain-leaved 
form of the Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium) 
also do well in a window, making, like those 
mentioned before, not only growth that gives 
evidence of their ability to exist under 
adverse conditions, but where properly at¬ 
tended to they thrive in a way that makes 
them handsome objects for room decoration. 

One thing not to be lost sight of in man¬ 
aging these Ferns, when thus grown, is that 
the windows should never be opened so much 
at the bottom as to expose them to a keen 
draught. This they will not long stand with¬ 
out showing their resentment, in the shape of 
brown fronds and a generally unsightly 
appearance. A. G. 


Keeping room plants clean. 

In glasshouses plants are frequently 
syringed and washed to keep the foliage bright 
and clean, and if such care is needful there, 
how much more is it required where the air 
is so much more impure, and where dusty 
particles are continually settling on the 
foliage, choking the pores and hindering them 
from performing their allotted functions? 
Twice a week every plant grown in a living 
room should get a show'er bath, using per¬ 
fectly clean and tepid water; and once a fort¬ 
night they should be carefully sponged, 
cleansing the under as well as the upper 
surface of the leaves. Plants really seem to 
enjoy this washing, the leaves appear to at 
once take on a healthier tinge, and the whole 
plant seems to expand. Then there is the 
enjoyment'to the grower of looking on lustrous 
foliage free from stain and blemish, which 
alone is enough to compensate for the trouble 
and labour incurred. When plants grow in 
the open air Nature takes care that they are 
cleansed from time to time, and in glasshouses 
the syringe and rosed water-pot are called into 
operation to imitate, however imperfectly. 
Nature’s work in the open. Frequent wash¬ 
ing of the foliage is also needful in the case 
of plants grown on window-ledges and similar 
places, which oftentimes, looking on to a dusty 
road, become smothered with fine dust. 
Every evening in fine weather they should be 
well sprinkled. P. T. 
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FRUIT. 

Autumn-fruiting Raspberries. 


The profusion of handsome, luscious fruits 
borne by these plants has been remarkable 
this year, and, although we are now in the 
first week of October, we are gathering daily 
large quantities of these delicious fruits. 
Some of the varieties produce fruits of 
immense size and excellent flavour, and 
unless we are visited by unusually sharp 
frosts we hope to have a plentiful supply 
throughout the present month. The long 
sprays of fruit in all stages of development 
are abundantly produced upon the canes, and 
are beautiful and attractive. The wonderful 
fertility of these autumn Raspberries does 
not appear to be so generally appreciated as 
it should be, otherwise I feel sure they would 
be more largely grown, especially by those 
requiring choice and attractive dishes of 
dessert fruit, a dish of October Raspberries 
being a pleasing addition to our limited 
autumn fruits. Given liberal treatment at 
the roots and mulched during hot weather, 
their culture is very simple, and I would 
Btrongly advise anyone who cares for this 
fruit to try a few plants. 

I am not sure that autumn fruiting 
correctly describes this valuable type of 
Raspberry, as they rarely fail to give a 
succession of fruit from early summer until 
stopped by frost, lovely fruits having been 
gathered here as late as November 12th. 
My practice is to leave the canes now fruit¬ 
ing until the end of July, as these same 
canes will give a summer supply, and by the 
beginning of August other young canes have 
developed to 3 feet or 4 feet in height, and 
are by that time commencing to bloom at 
their tips. It is then we remove the old 
canes, replacing them with the new ones, 
which produce our autumn fruit. Some 
growers cut their canes to the ground in 

arch, but owing to the quantity of summer 
fruit these will supply I leave them, as 
stated, until the end of July. A nursery¬ 
man in the south-west of England has of 
late years done much to enlighten the public 
on the merits of these interesting berries by 
introducing some new and extraordinary 
prolific, large-fruited varieties, some of which 
are being, tried here, but which require a 
longer trial before their qualities can be 
correctly estimated in our soil. The varieties 
which have proved such a success for several 
years are even surpassing themselves this 
year, and include 

November Abundance, a healthy, vigorous 
grower, w'ith rich dark-green foliage. The 
immense berry is 3^ inches in circumference 
and 1 inch long, dark red. The only fault 
so far as I can see is that it has a very 
short foot stalk, which makes picking slow 
work, especially when the fruits are very ripe. 

Perpetuelle de Billiard is a vigorous 
kind, and produces very strong canes, hand¬ 
some dark-green leafage, and crops profusely. 
The berries are of great size, drupes large, 
and borne abundantly on sprays often 
2£ feet long. It is a berry of excellent 
flavour. The canes of this variety will attain 
9 feet in height if allowed to do so, but 
there being no gain in this, we stop down to 
5 feet. 

Merveille des Quatre Saisons is a 
delicious berry of good size, and is produced 
in the wildest profusion, the wires support¬ 
ing the canes bending under the weight of the 
profuse fruiting sprays. This is a splendid 
dessert fruit, and a dish may be gathered 
from quite a small number of canes. This is 
one of the very best, if not so large as some. 

Superlative is a delicious berry of good 
form and first-rate flavour, the drupes small. 


This berry stands handling well, even when 
quite ripe. I find it a Btrong but not 
exactly vigorous grower when compared with 
some of those previously mentioned. The 
plants of this variety are heavily laden as I 
write on October 3rd. 

Amelioee de Conoy, a most productive 
kind, is endowed with a good constitution. 
The fruit is of medium size and of excellent 
quality. It is a Raspberry I should not like 
to be without. 

Surprise of Autumn is very well named, 
and is a medium-sized, yellow fruiting kind. 
The berries, of excellent flavour, are very 


grown here, as they are thickly coated with 
short, sharp spines. 

These Raspberries present no difficulty as 
regards culture, provided they are planted on 
well-nourished land. Care, however, should 
be taken not to encourage too rank growth, 
otherwise I find that their fruiting is 
impaired. A good, strong, healthy plant 
should be the aim, and this will produce 
fruiting sprays of medium length which will 
mature very quickly. E. Markham. 


Apple Warner’s King, 

Some months ago a correspondent advised 
all who had large crops of this to begin 
gathering them when large enough for use. 
I have eight trees of fairly good size in my 
garden, and my custom for years has been to 
do this. This year they made just three 
times the amount up till end of August 


The Teinturier Grape (Vitis vinifera purpurea). 


freely borne over a long period. This is quite 
the best we have tried so far of this particular 
colour, and, although the growth of the canes 
is fair, it is not vigorous. 

The Hailsiiam Berry is more of a Rasp¬ 
berry than anything else, and produces in 
autumn immense crimson fruits of very good 
flavour. My plants, which are now' becoming 
well established, are very vigorous, and give 
every promise of a beautiful crop in future 
years. This was raised at Hailsham, in 
Sussex, hence its name. 

Heytor is a very promising variety bear¬ 
ing very large red fruits of good quality, 
but I have not tested this Raspberry long 
enough to be sure of its qualities. The canes 
are distinct from those of any of the others 


Google 


they did the first week in October. In 
fact, for weeks cooking kinds have been almost 
unsaleable, especially where the sample was 
small. We have far too many soft, early 
kinds. I see no wisdom in growing so many 
sorts. This, Loddington, Frogmore, and 
a host of others I could name, have no 
keeping powers. J. Crook. 

Surrey. 

The Teinturier Grape (Vitis 
vinifera purpurea). 

This is one of the richest-hued of purple 
shrubs. The leaves at first are of a beautiful 
claret-red, deepening later in the season to a 
lurid purple. 
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Seed Potatoes. 


In many districts seed-saving this season is 
causing an unusual amount of discussion. 
Crops vary considerably. On some heavy 
land the results are very poor, much poorer 
than on light land some little distance away, 
although the latter gave thA impression as 
being too hot and dry for anything to live in 
during a season like the present. The best 
crops naturally are being lifted from good 
average loams, where previous to planting a 
fine tilth had been arrived at, which, as is 
well known, is one of the best safeguards 
against heat and drought. A rough surface 
at planting-time, whicn on newly turned-up 
clay land could hardly be avoided last spring 
owing to drying winds and intense heat, left 
the rows with no close covering to conserve 
moisture, and as in many cases not a drop 
of rain fell from planting until the end of 
July, meagre crops are not be wondered at. 
But it is not only the actual yield and the 
effect its nature has on seed-saving that are 
giving rise to serious concern. It is the fact 
that the tubers are growing again in the 
ground while the tops are green that is ex¬ 
citing most comment. The most curious fact 
about this, according to my own observations, 
is that late varieties are affected the most. 
Kerr’s Pink is a very bad offender. In July 

1 was shown some with sprouts on over 

2 inches long. This prompted an examina¬ 
tion of my own batch, and if anything they 
were woise. Not being anxious just then to 
complete the lifting oi early sorts, I tested 
some not being used from, and they showed 
no signs of growth whatever. The last week 
in September the tops on some Midlothian 
Early and Sims’ Victory were quite fresh. 
The tubers, however, were ripe, so the whole 
were lifted, without any signs of growth 
being noticeable. Sharpe’s Express and some 
new seedlings were just beginning to sprout. 
None, however, were as bad as later sorts. 

A farmer of my acquaintance lifted a ten-- 
acre field of late varieties at the end of July, 
on account of this growth, and at once 
set to work to plant late Broccoli. Perhaps 
he was wise. Just before writing this I again 
examined a few late roots. The tubers had 
swollen considerably since July, but the great 
majority have, new ones as big as marbles 
attached to them, although the sprouts have 
not made much headway. This does not give 
one the impression that they will keep well. 
As for saving seed from such I shall not 
attempt it, because I cannot think it would be 
wise to do so. In fact, I am not impressed 
with home-saved seed at any time, unless the 
crop is really a sound one. It is contrary to 
the laws of Nature to expect seed potatoes to 
do better than their parents have done. Yet 
for the sake of economy—sometimes it is 
merely fancy—many pin their faith to their 
own saved seed far too long. In such cases it is 
not unusual to find them full of complaints 
at lifting-time. The crop is not to their 
liking, and for the cause anything but the 
seed is blamed. It is quite easy to grow a 
variety in one garden until it wears itself 
completely out. 

Where the crops are in good condition—and 
by this I mean free from disease and turn¬ 
ing out well—seed-saving,, if it is to be done 
at all, should be looked upon as something 
more than putting on one side all and sundry 
not considered large enough to store. If this 
is done by uninterested workmen there is a 
probability of more seed being saved from 
inferior roots than good ones, because the 
former will have more of a suitable size at 
them than the latter. Even many who lift 
their own are apt to make this mistake. But, 
as I have said, there is nothing economical 


about such a practice. I well remember as 
a lad being under a well-known Scotch 
gardener. He was a keen Potato-grower, but 
made it a rule never to plant his own seed 
but once. Half of what was planted was 
fresh from his native country every spring. 
At lifting-time he was much in evidence, and 
it was my work to pick out sets from selected 
roots only. Main crop varieties had to be 
about the size of a hen’s egg, preference 
being given to those over- than under-sized. 
Early varieties had always to be on the big 
side. All were afterwards exposed to the air 
in order that the skin might be hardened. 
First earlies were, of course, lifted in August, 
and greened by full exposure up to the end 
of September. For storing in winter a shed 
fitted with shelves and adjoining a Mushroom 
house was available, and there was no 
difficulty in keeping frost out, and yet it was 
always cool enough to prevent them from 
growing. Since then I have always been most 
interested in Potatoes and the yield they 
have given under all sorts of circumstances. 
The conclusion I have come to is that a change 
of seed is worth double its cost, and that 
after the first year’s saving the yield is not 
to be relied upon in every case. There are 
exceptions, but there must be a careful 
selection of the seed to make them so. J. 


Transplanting autumn-sown 
Onions. 

Where many ounces of seeds of Onions are 
sown it is a very big task to transplant the 
resultant seedlings, but in the case of a few 
hundreds, or even thousands, of plants it is 
soon accomplished. Personally, I have found 
it beneficial to transplant the young seedlings 
towards the end of September, as the plants 
formed bulbs sooner and larger than pilose 
that were not transplanted. Furthermore, 
not one of the transplanted Onions “ bolted,” 
whereas about 15 per cent, of those not so 
treated did run to seed. As there will 
probably be much vacant ground this autumn, 
there will be more room for the Onions, which 
can be cleared in good time next year to make 
room for other crops. * G. G. B. 


Celery. 

It has been found necessary to give 
all the late plantings another thorough 
watering, and in all cases, before any 
earthing up is done, care should be taken that 
the roots are thoroughly moistened. Take 
the earliest opportunity during fine weather 
to complete the earthing up as soon as 
possible, being careful to form the ridges 
in a pleasing and workmanlike manner. 
There need not be great hurry to finally 
earth up the latest batches, but a small 
quantity of soil broken up finely may be 
placed about-the plants at intervals of about 
ten days or a fortnight. F. W. G. 


Mercury as a vegetable. 

This will grow where Spinach fails. In 
Lincolnshire and the surrounding counties 
Mercury is found in most gardens, and is 
valued on account of its hardiness. The 
plant when once established lasts for many 
years, but much better results are secured if 
the roots are divided up every three years and 
given new quarters and good culture. Seeds 
should be sown in the spring in rows 15 inches 
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apart, allowing about half that distance 
between each plant in the row when thinned. 
The following spring, as early as possible, 
it will be advisable to give more space by 
lifting every other plant in the row and 
making a fresh bed. The young shoots early 
in the spring make a good vegetable if cut 
like Asparagus. When grown for this pur¬ 
pose the plants may be covered with a good 
thickness of old leaf-soil or spent manure in 
the winter. The shoots are then blanched 
and cut in a young state. It is not well to 
cut too hard the first season. I have found it 
advisable to have two or three beds, so as not 
to cut one lot too severely at one time. 

A. G. 


Lettuce. 

Continue to put out plants from previous 
sowings of hardy varieties of both the Cos and 
Cabbage types, whichever is in most demand, 
choosing warm, sunny positions. During the 
early part of October any available cold 
frames may be filled with such Lettuces. 


Winter Parsley. 

In severe winters there is generally a great 
scarcity of Parsley. The weather is not alto¬ 
gether the cause, the chief reason being that 
the herb has been so much improved in ap¬ 
pearance by the beautiful curl in the leaf 
that its hardiness is affected, as the tiny cups 
or hollows formed by the upturned edges are 
receptacles for water, and as a result the 
foliage is very wet, and frost therefore acts 
on it with double or greater force than it 
otherwise would. For garnishing, this 
beautiful Parsley is of great value, and cooks 
like to have a supply of it for ornamenting 
different dishes, but for flavouring the old or 
single kind is just as good, and far hardier 
for the reasons already mentioned. This 
being so, it is always advisable to have a 
bed or row, according to the demand. The 
row or bed should be in a dry, sheltered spot, 
as then the Parsley is sure to stand and 
afford a supply when wanted for use. Close 
up against a sunny wall is a very good place, 
or alongside of a fence, or in front of a 
hedge, dryness and plenty of air being the 
safeguards. 


Pot Tomatoes. 

Watering, feeding, and the removal of 
growths as fast as they appear are the princi¬ 
pal routine matters needing attention at the 
present moment. A change to dull and 
possibly colder conditions will necessitate less 
air being afforded, also a dry atmosphere, to 
attain which condition a certain amount of 
artificial warmth will be required. Give 
every attention to the tying and setting of 
fruit,, and suppression of lateral shoots on 
the stems of the winter-fruiting plants in 
pots. __ A. W. 


Asparagus beds. 

The plants of the permanent beds have 
completed their growth, and no benefit is 
gained by allowing it to remain. The stems 
should, therefore, be cut down and burnt, 
so that the beds may be cleared of weeds, 
fallen leaves, and other rubbish. The 
speediest and best way of clearing the 
Asparagus growth is to use a pair of hedge 
shears, and the rubbish should be burnt on 
the nearest vacant ground. After the beds 
are cleared spread a little well-decayed farm¬ 
yard manure on the surface, which should 
be covered with a little soil from the alleys. 
Leave the latter in a straight and tidy con¬ 
dition, and the beds will present a pleasing 
appearance, and need no further attention 
until spring. F. W. G. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Exhibiting Chrysanthemums. 

The prevailing taste to-day is against this 
or any other flower being shown for competi¬ 
tion on flat green boards. Indeed, some of 
the leading societies discontinued such classes 
a few seasons back, and gradually other 
societies are following the example. I have 
not heard that those who have left old 
customs in this direction have suffered 
thereby. From an exhibitor’s standpoint the 
change is welcome, because fewer varieties are 
required, and thus growers can concentrate 
on the best; and a simpler method of show¬ 
ing will do away with at least some of the 
boxes and fittings hitherto found necessary— 
a saving of expense in travelling. Vase 
arrangements take the place of every other. 
These are less formal than boards, and really 
the merits or faults of blossoms may be the 
better judged. One would favour Chrysan¬ 
themum blooms being set up with their own 
foliage or the leaves of the species—that is, 
when specimen flowers are required, because 
otherwise the art of the decorator may get 
above that of the cultivator. In other classes, 
such as dinner table decoration and groups 
of the flowers with other plants or leaves, 
there is ample room for the skill of both. For 
years it was thought an impossibility to get 
the flowers to a show fresh without having 
them upright in water. This has been found 
to be wrong, and I really think they travel 
better by being packed flat in shallow 
hampers or boxes, after placing the stems in 
water for an hour or two when the blooms 
are cut. A shake-up when at the place of 
competition is all that is required. Old ex¬ 
hibitors will appreciate such a change as this, 
remembering the time of worry with so much 
ponderous luggage ! The National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society still has several important 
classes where blossoms must be on boards. 
These are gradually, however, becoming less 
liked by those who compete ; and if this im¬ 
portant association does not do away with 
them—well, there may be no competition. 
Certainly the method will not revive the time 
when as many as twenty to thirty growers 
were accustomed to find which had the better 
blooms. _ Surrey . 

The constitution of varieties. 

After -a few years of the high cultivation 
these plants are subject to, favoured sorts 
fail us, and we wonder why. It was said by 
a close observer some years back that the life 
of a Chrysanthemum is six years. There is 
something in this, but still one can call to 
mind many varieties that have lasted in good 
form for a longer period than that. It is 
true, however, that the constitution of sorts 
goes under sooner or later, and this is why it 
is of the utmost importance that raising new 
ones from seeds should be carried on. 
Through a long connection with the flower I 
can call to mind most of the best varieties, 
and then a time of decline set in. A notable 
instance would be Madame Carnot. Apart 
from the large flower, when this was first 
grown it had remarkably strong growth with 
big foliage. The stock in recent years was 
rested for a time, thinking that would bring 
about former vigour, but this was of little 
use. Last year it was grafted on to a more 
modern, sturdy grower, but this was of no 
use. The experiment of grafting was also 
tried in the case of Lady Talbot—a variety 
which has of late seasons gone on the 
declining list. The little extra vigour this 
process gave, however, was scarcely worth the 
trouble. H. E. Converse and F. S. Vallis 
are a pair of modem popular show kinds not 
at all easy to produce compared to what they 
were. 


A change of stock has sometimes helped us 
a little ; in fact, we always try this if by any 
means a sort may have become debilitated. 
As hinted, however, this is not enough to save 
varieties, and if any continue to disappoint it 
is good practice to discard them, even if now 
and then we note them in good condition. 
The trouble usually starts with curl in the 
leaves, and these below their comparative 
size, and when once this begins better by far 
throw the plants away than try through the 
growing season to work them into their 
accustomed vigour. H. S. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Algernon 
Davis. 

This is about the best pink variety to grow 
for show blooms. Its short, sturdy habit of 
growth also tells in its favour, and it is a 
sort easy to manage because from any flower- 
bud we get a handsome bloom. A reflexing 
type of the Japanese, it has great length of 
petal, and from early-formed buds blossoms 
quite 11 inches in depth may be obtained. 
This, to my thinking, is its more taking form, 
as the early buds develop the less formal¬ 
shaped flower. Surrey. 


Chrysanthemum Edward Page. 

About the most remarkable variety in early 
flowering Chrysanthemums is this, which for 
a month past has figured in the market as a 
big specimen bloom, and may be seen in many 
of the florist-shop windows throughout the 
country. It is a full creamy-white flower, 
quite 6 inches each way, more reflexing than 
incurving, although (he shape is a little of 
both. I saw it growing several years back, 
when it was, as now, entirely in the hands 
of the raiser. It is difficult to propagate, 
and the variety may never, probably, get into 
general cultivation. Anyway, to its owner 
the variety must be a paying one, blooms 
being sold at from 2s. to 3s. each, and he has 
several houses full of plants with two and 
three flowers to each. This in the month of 
September is one of those choice, uncommon 
kinds. Surrey. 


BEES. 


The British black bee. 

Operations with our bees are easing down 
rapidly. It is, however, a very critical time 
of the year for us, for the simple and un¬ 
desirable reason that the arch-enemy of 
apiculture, the Isle of Wight microbe, most 
often discloses his foul designs and purposes 
just after our bees have been cosily packed 
up for their winter rest. Recruits for the 
industry, and those who are returning to it 
after an interval of thorough disinfection 
following total loss through disease, are pro¬ 
bably inquiring what is the best bee to com¬ 
mence or re-eommence with. The Italian is 
the easiest to obtain, and undoubtedly it 
resists that to which the common British 
hybrid falls a victim. I wish, however, that 
something could be done to multiply the real 
old British black bee. It does exist, and I 
may confidently add that it exists in larger 
numbers than is generally admitted. When 
I was in Scotland two years ago I was told 
that this bee was to be found in many secluded 
glens of that country. Only a month ago I 
visited the apiary of one of the most success¬ 
ful bee-keepers of the Midlands—I think I 
may say of the whole of England. He told 
me that he had two stocks of the British black 
bee. which, indeed, I saw, and he added the 
important declaratien that though others of 
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his stocks had “ gone west with I. of W.,” 
yet these two stocks had never shown any 
sign of it. There is no doubt about eur very 
own black bee being the best all round, for 
these islands, where it may be had. 

Recently I attended a meeting of bee¬ 
keepers, at which a man who has now his 
hundreds of prizes gave us some hints on 
exhibiting. There was nothing said of any 
particularly outstanding interest, nor any¬ 
thing given in the way of a specially valuable 
“ tip,” but the lecturer very definitely 
stated that the old British black" was the bee 
for best quality of work. He was compelled 
to deplore the scarcity of this breed of bee. 
My point is, why is this bee, acknowledged as 
the super-bee for the British Isles, not culti¬ 
vated, seeing that it is unapproachable as a 
worker, acclimatised to the atmospheric con¬ 
ditions of these islands, and also not vet 
proved to be weak against “ I. of W 1 The 
bee that goes under so readily and so quickly 
is the hybrid British bee. 

I should like to thank “ A. W. L.” for his 
information through these columns about 
Italian bees. I intend to make full use of 
what he said. B. R. H. 


Bee notes. 

It is quite likely that some keepers of bees 
did not feed their bees with autumn syrup 
at precisely the right time—e. g., before Sep¬ 
tember was over. On examination they may 
have found that there w T as an inadequate 
amount of sealed food in the brood chamber, 
which amount for an ordinary stock should be 
not less than three complete combs full, 
besides the top portions of other frames 
What must be done at this time of year in 
such instances? Well, I myself would not 
hesitate to supply autumn syrup, even to the 
end of October; but let me add this very 
essential proviso, that provision is made at 
the same time of a hot-water bottle each even¬ 
ing. If the weather becomes very cold in the 
daytime I should keep up the supply of this 
artificial heat during the day by replenishing 
the bottle with hot water every morning. 

Bees are not able to make wax in a cold 
temperature, but if man artificially raises the 
hive temperature then the work of manufac¬ 
turing wax with which to seal the cells will 
proceed, most likely. Unsealed cells cause 
dysentery. I think this plan is preferable to 
the other plan of providing candy over the 
hole in the quilt constantly through the 
winter months. Let me, however, press the 
great need of care in administering the hot- 
water aid regularly and consistently during 
this late feeding, and also for a week or so 
after the syrup-feeding is ended. Do not 
let the hot-vyater bottle be too near the top 
bars, or else the wax will be melted. Keep 
some quilts between the bottle and the top 
bars. Remember, too, that this suggestion is 
only an emergency one for those who have 
forgotten feeding or have left it as late as 
this. This idea of providing extra heat is 
simple and effective, but it must be carried 
through methodically and regularly. 

This recent warm weather, so very 
abnormal, has brought the bees out in very 
large numbers, but it is not possible for the 
foragers to gather sufficient honey both for 
the immediate needs of the colony and for 
storing purposes. Do not think, therefore, 
that this activity is taking the place of arti¬ 
ficial feeding. I fear some bee-keepers have 
thought this. Only a few hours ago I left 
the hive of a bee-keeper who was blissfully 
living in this state of contented ignorance, 
while his bees were daily living on the verge 
of starvation. The hot days were fortunately 
favouring foraging, but an inspection of 
the hive disclosed thousands of empty food 
cells. What would have happened had the 
weather been cold and the bees in consequence 
imprisoned in their hive the veriest tyro could 
have guessed. B. R. H. 
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THE ABC OF GA RDENING. 

Pages for Beginners. 


The Flower Garden. 

Winter pot plants. 

For one week during this felicitously 
named “ Indian summer ” we can just enjoy 
the prolonged beauties of the garden and rest 



our thoughts from the things pertaining to 
planning and delving and planting. There 
will very probably come a time, and that, 
mayhap, soon, when we can no longer get into 
the garden because of the weather. There are 
long weeks of winter during which we need 
not remain void of brightness, for are there 
not many plants which come to lessen the 
gloom? There are not only bulbs which 
thrive in water, fibre, or soil; there are not 
only fine-foliaged plants, some of which were 
figured on this page a few weeks ago, but 
there are various flowering plants that will 
keep up a succession from November till 
April, and that are so easy to procure and 



Fig. 2.—The Cineraria. 


cultivate that no one who can keep frost 
from them should be without, at least, some 
of them. I want to take up my space this 
week with these as my subject, for I 
am keen on flowers in winter. They 
are more appreciated then than at any 


other time. First (Fig. 1) comes our 
familiar friend the Cyclamen (C. persi- 
cum). This is a young plant, and the 
fifteen flowers adorning it, as it was drawn 
from the actual plant, are the first it ever 
had. Now a Cyclamen needs warmth and 
light, and is perhaps best grown only hy those 
who can arrange to give it a moderate supply 
of those conditions. It is one of the easiest 
of plants to raise from seeds, and should be 
sown just now, but most people like to save 
themselves the trouble by buying plants in a 
forward condition. It is safer to buy them 
in bud than in bloom, and let them open 
under the conditions in which they have to 
live. Generally speaking, those people who 
have not mastered the art of watering them 
aright, or have failed to appreciate the fact 
that they like to be fairly near the glass, find 
the Cyclamen unsatisfactory. The things to 
be avoided in watering are :—(1) Not to keep 
them wet; (2) nor Jet them get too dry; 
(3) to be careful not to pour water into the 
crowns, but just to pour it on against the 
rim of the pot, for if the leaf stalks or flower 
stalks are constantly wet they very quickly 
rot. 



Fig. 3. -The Winter Cherry (Solanum capsicastrum). 


The well-known Chinese Primula (P. 
sinensis) comes next, together with P. 
malacoides, recently figured on this page. 
There seems to be an almost wholesale failure 
with these among amateurs, and it is owing, 
in the majority of cases, to over-anxiety in 
giving them water. They cannot take as 
much water during the winter as so many 
suppose; indeed, they ought to be like 
America and “ go dry ” up to a certain 
point. My advice is never to water them 
until the pot responds to a sharp rap with the 
knuckle by ringing almost as though it were 
empty. Give them plenty of light, but not 
gas light, for they do not like it, and that 
may be often found to account for the 
blossoms falling off. 

Fig. 2 is the Cineraria. The variety of 
form and the richness and rvide range of 
colour make this peculiarly effective, but I 
am bound to say it is not always easy to 
maintain Cinerarias in health through the 
worst part of winter. The form figured is 
the grandiflora type, and, though it is well 
named so, I am not sure that it is the easiest 
or best form to grow. The C. stellata form, 
growing taller and with a much larger 
number of smaller flowers, is a general 
favourite, and appears to be a little hardier. 


The C. stellata form has the grandiflora 
habit with star flowers — that is, with 
long, pointed petals. Then there is the 
Cactus variety, exceedingly beautiful, grow¬ 
ing tall and blooming like C. stellata, but 
with true Cactus-shaped flowers. So there is 
plenty of variety in the Cineraria. The 
watering of these is, in common with all 
winter plants, an operation to be done with 
the head, and not just anyhow. If the 
drainage is good, they will take a moderate 
supply of water, but see that it is good and 
acts properly. The green fly is almost bound 



smoke or tobacco powder over them. 

Fig. 3 is the Winter Cherry (Solanum), and 
this, because of its hardiness and longevity, 
is a very popular winter plant. Its scarlet 
berries have a warm and cheerful look, and 
will hang on as effective decorations for 
months. Although this plant is nowhere out 
of place, it does not like the dark, and if 
subjected to surroundings of perpetual gloom 
the foliage will turn sickly and drop off. 
This plant can be grown readily from seed, 
and it can also bo raised from spring 
cuttings; but many people prune their plants 
hard back at the end of the season, plant 
them out in the garden, and lift and pot 
them up again in the autumn—a commend¬ 
able practice. 



Astilbe differs in every way from any of 
the foregoing. It is a semi-aquatic, and likes 
to have its feet in water. Being a perfectly 
hardy plant, it requires no artificial heat to 
bloom at its proper season, but does 
require considerable heat to make it 
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bloom really early. It is one ol the 
handsomest growing plants met with, its 
finely cut and spreading foliage being very 



attractive even before it throws up its spikes 
of feathery bloom. It must be allowed ample 
space to develop that foliage, or its symmetri¬ 
cal beauty will be marred. Clumps may be 
procured and potted up now, but the amateur 
whose facilities are limited ought not to 
bring them forward until February, and 
when they have once become active they may 
be hastened by introducing them to heat. 
When they are developing it is well to stand 
the pot in a saucer of water, and this will 
greatly simplify the watering ol the plant. 

The next figure (Fig. 41 is of another per¬ 
fectly hardy border plant, which in its 
variegated form makes quite a handsome pot 
plant. But, though the form of its blooms 
is irreproachable, the colour does not 
altogether recommend it, and it is alone for 
the beauty of the foliage and its good habit 
that I look upon it as an excellent subject. 
Added to this, there are no difficulties in 
growing it, for, given quite ordinary soil and 
reasonable attention, it will do all that is 
required oi it. It is known as Funkia. The 
green form of this Funkia had better be left 
to grow in the border, but I claim for the 
variegated form that it is well worthy of itS 
place in the conservatory, the greenhouse, the 
corridor, the hall, or the cottage window, for 
there are many hothouse, fine-foliaged plants 
that do not equal it for beauty and utility. 

And, lastly, I come to a plant which every¬ 
body would like to grow, but with which so 
many fail, the herbaceous Calceolaria (see 
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Fig. 5). According to the conditions in 
which it finds itself, there is no more difficult 
—neither is there a less difficult—plant to 
grow. Fifty per cent, of the failures are 
due to “ coddling,” the other 50 per cent, 
being due to neglect. By “ coddling ” I 
mean that it has too much heat and too 
little air, and probably too much water, and 
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under these conditions its sworn enemy, the 
green fly, preys upon it and very soon 
extinguishes it. By neglect I mean par¬ 
ticularly the placing of the plants on a shelf 
(which is quite proper) and the forgetting to 
water them (which is fatal), for again the 
green fly are the Nemesis. To grow this 
plant to perfection it should be potted in a 
generous but sandy loam, with just a little 
leaf-soil; it should be grown on in a cool, 
moist place, for moisture and coolness and 
light and air are essential to it. I have seen 
it grown better in cottage windows than in far 
more favourable places, and it will do better 
in an airy room than in a close greenhouse. 
It must never be really dry, but the water 
should not be poured on the foliage. Just 
now is a very good time to procure young 
plants and to pot them into the pots in which 
they will flower, but any attempt to force 
them by placing them in heat is bound to end 
in disaster. 

On the general management of pot plants 
in winter it may be well to say a few words. 
The quantity of water a plant can use up 
depends partly upon its environment, but, 
generally speaking, is not nearly equal to 
that which it requires in the spring and 
summer. The evaporation is not nearly so 
great, unless the plant happens to stand near 



the hot-water pipe, in which case it calls for 
a very watchful attendance. Do not think 
that because the weather is cold and 
unfavourable, therefore your plants can do 
without air, for they require air as much 
as you or I, their respiratory organs being 
somewhat analogous to ours. If you use your 
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plants in the house remember that they must 
have light, and, not always being able to 
enjoy this because of the darkness of rooms, 
they should be changed daily and replaced by 
others. Further, if gas is used, those who 
are careful ol their plants would remove them 
at lighting-up time. As we grow to realise 
and appreciate more fully the similarity 
plant life bears to animal life, we shall learn 
to apply to our plants, especially in winter, 
the same hygienic conditions we take great 
care to provide for ourselves; indeed, the life 
of plants, being even more delicately sensitive 
to influences than ours, ought to be more 
carefully provided for. F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

Root-pruning Fruit Trees. 

The right way to root-prune a tree is to 
commence with the roots of that tree exactly 
as though we were going to transplant it. 
Under those conditions we shall perform the 
work from first to last with the least possible 
injury to the tree. Indeed, we shall so treat 
it that—so far as lies in our power—it shall 
not suffer in any degree from our necessary 
interference. Proceed by digging a trench 
about 2 feet deep and 18 inches or 20 inches 
wide, taking great care of all the long and 
fibrous roots. This trench should be nearly 
as far from the stem as the branches extend 
from it. By so doing we meet with and save 
nearly all the above-named roots. At the 
same time we expose long, thick, fibreless roots 
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(Fig. 2, b b). These may be carefully cut 
through with a sharp spade, and then be 
trimmed at the end, upward and outward, as 
shown by Fig. 4, when in due time roots will 
appear, as shown by Fig. 3, and thus assist 
in the production of good and fruitful wood 
as well as of fine and abundant fruit. 

With a garden fork gradually and carefully 
work out the soil from between the roots and 
all around the tree, approaching nearer and 
nearer towards the stem of the tree. As the 
thinner and fibrous roots become more ex¬ 
posed in length and number they should be 
carefully tied in bundles with long pieces of 
thick string or thin cord and turned upward 
and out of danger of injury by spade, fork, 
mattock, or pick, and tied by the long length 
of string, etc., to the nearest branches of the 
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tree. With the roots—the most important 
roots—in safety the work of undermining the 
tree rapidly proceeds, the anchor-roots descend¬ 
ing into the subsoil become exposed, and they 
are soon severed by means of mattock or axe, 
and the main cause of the large amount of 
unfruitful wood is destroyed, those two or 
three abnormally thick roots being the chief 
cause of all the mischief. 

We have already seen that there are several 
extra strong roots present, and we know that 
they were produced by the stock on which the 
Apple, Pear, Peach, Apricot, or Plum was 
grafted. These fruits are often grafted upon 
a stock inherently more vigorous than the 
scion grafted thereon; often, also, they are 
deliberately grafted or budded on a stock dis¬ 
tinctly weaker. When the stock is naturally 
stronger than the scion placed upon it, then 
we may look for a little trouble with the root 
system of the tree. The stronger roots of the 
tree will descend—according to their nature— 
in search of water and food, and on the 
average we know that when they descend below 
16 to 24 inches they are likely to find food 
in quality inferior to what is to be found 
nearer the surface. Hence the raw material 
supplied by the roots is inferior, and the 
leaves are unable to manufacture it into 
fruitful wood; it is plentiful, strong, and 
barren. 

We will now proceed to examine the 
ordinary roots, and with a sharp knife 
smoothly cut the ends of all the roots that 
have been injured, taking care that the cut 
he upwards and outwards, as iq Figs. 3 and 4. 
By so trimming the ends of the damaged 
roots they heal more quickly, do not decay, 
and emit new roots on the upper side of each 
root, thus starting life under better con¬ 
ditions than the roots suggested by Figs. 5 



and 6, where the new roots tend to go in a 
downward direction and the cut surface of 
the thick root from which they arose has a 
strong tendency to decay. 

The roots may now be planted in a proper 
manner, taking advantage to raise them to 
the horizontal position when they have a 
tendency to grow downward. J. U. 
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Correspondence. 

Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charge if correspon¬ 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and add.essed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one Query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the none and address being added to each. 
4s Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. FTe do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each — 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
3ame correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should bo numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 

OUTDOOR. 

Yarrow in lawn. 

(Yarrow and T. It. Ashley).—The soil in 
both cases is evidently very poor, and the 
best thing you can do is to have your lawns 
dug up deeply, incorporating as the work 
proceeds plenty of good rotten manure, and 
at the same time clearing out the weed 
After the soil has settled and become firm 
you can, having well trodden and levelled 
the surface, retutf them if you can get good, 
clean turf in your district. Should you fail 
to get good, clean turf, then you may sow 
down with grass seed next April. Do not 
use seed from a hay loft, as that is full of 
weed seeds. 

PESTS. 

Gooseberry caterpillar. 

(B. M. D.).—When the leaves fall, rake 
tliAi all up and burn them, also remove in 
the winter some 3 inches of the surface soil 
front beneath the bushes, wheeling it away 
and burning it, and replacing with fresh soii 
from the vegetable quarters. In that way 
many of the caterpillars are got rid of. It 
is also advisable when the bushes are pruned 
to collect the trimmings and burn them also. 
Dress the surface soil heavily with soot and 
lime to be washed in, as that again helps to 
kill the caterpillars. Next year you should 
take steps to deal with the caterpillars, as 
soon as they put. in an appearance, by 
syringing the frees with Quassia extract. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Nin-Nin. —Goldilocks (Chrysocoma Lino- 
syris). 

/•’. r. —Asters: 1, Climax; 2, I,adv 

Shackleton ; 3. Lil Fardel;.4, Brussels. 

A'. Y. /., Birmingham. —1 and 3, we 
should like to see more complete specimens; 
2, Lucerne. 

NAMES OF FRUITS. 

<’. B. —Dear Beurre Hardy. 

March. —Apple Crimson Quoining. 

David Power. —Apple Crimson Quoining. 

L. S. —Dear, 1, Beurre Superfin ; Apple, 2, 
<Vx’s Orange. 

John Bruce. —Apples: 1, Carlisle Codlin ; 
2, not recognised; 3, Stunner Pippin. 

It. C. —Apples: 1, Charles Ross; 2, Rib- 
ston ; 3, Blenheim ; 4, King of the Pippins. 

•7. Miles. —Apples: 1, Lord Derby; 2, 
Wellington ; 3, Adam’s Pearmain ; 4, Charles 
Ross. 

IF. D. —Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange; 2, Blen¬ 
heim; 3, Janies Grieve; 4, King of the 
Pippins. 


J. Groom .—Apples: 1, Cox’s Pomona; 2, 
Allington Pippin; 3, Mere de Menage; 4. 
Bramley’s. 

J. G. —Apples: 1, Golden Noble; 2, Lane’s 
Prince Albert; 3, Lord Derby; Pear, 4, 
Purondeau. 


BOOK RECEIVED. 

Annual Report of the Midland Daffodil 
Society.—List of awards, list of subscribers, 
and balance-sheet for 1921. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Wm. Ferguson, Dunfermline.— Rose list 
for 1921-1922. 

W. Fromow and Sons, Chiswick. —Bulbs 
for autumn planting. 

Barr and Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden. —Lawn Phytobroma. 

Andre Schwartz, 230, Route de Venue, 
Lyon (Rhone). —List of Roses. 

Henry Drew', Longworth, Berks.— 
Thames Valley Gold Medal Roses. 

Robert A. Morris, 225, Bristol Street, 
Birmingham. —Descriptive list of Bulbs and 
Roses. 


Trade Notes. 


Messrs. T. Bath and Co., Ltd. —To the 
great London emporiums, most of which deal 
in clothing, foodstuffs, and furniture, has been 
added another, equally vast, but of a Some¬ 
what different type. The Savoy Stores, 
Savoy Street, opened last week by Messrs. T. 
Bath and Co., Ltd., overlook the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy, and the eastern side of the 
Savoy Hotel, Strand, and may lie reached with 
ease by both Londoners and visitors from the 
provinces. Here are to be seen everything 
that the horticulturist requires. In the base¬ 
ment is a miniature Zoo—fowls, dogs, cats, 
monkeys, rabbits, mice, rats, birds, fish, 
lizards, tortoises, etc. On other floors are 
domestic machines, gas and electric fittings, 
silver and plate, china, pianos and music, 
baby carriages and toys, cycles and motors, 
seeds and bulbs, and garden tools, bungalows, 
wooden houses, conservatories, rustic arches 
and chairs, lents, poultry houses, dog kennels, 
etc. 

Messrs. E. H. Tayloh, Ltd., the well- 
known lieehive manufacturers, Welwyn, are 
now introducing an inexpensive fruit-storing 
cabinet which should meet the requirements 
of all fruit-growers having limited facilities 
for preserving their crop. The appliance, 
which was illustrated in our last issue, con¬ 
tains ten well-timbered trays, and provides 
40 cubic feet of storing space. It will be 
found useful also for sprouting seed potatoes 
in the 92iring, and can be obtained from the 
makers -nr from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading. 


Press Congress of the World. 

Dear Sir,— In response to an invitation 
from the Executive Committee of the Press 
Congress of the World, meetings of which are 
to be held in Honolulu in October, the 
Council decided on September 27th to send the 
following message:—“The Council of the 
Weekly Newspaper and Periodical Pro¬ 
prietors’ Association much regret their in¬ 
ability to send a representative to the Press 
Congress of the World, which is being held 
in Honolulu in October next, but hope to be 
more fortunate oil the next occasion. As the 
Association, therefore, will not have the ad¬ 
vantage of being directly represented, the 
< ouncil desire to send their best wishes for 
the success of the Congress. They fully ap- 
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predate the vast importance of the objects 
111 view, and are strongly in favour of con¬ 
ferences of this sort, which tend to promote 
international good feeling.” 

The Congress purposes, if found feasible, 
to gather and have bound for permanent 
preservation copies of the newspapers and 
other publications issued by the Congress 
members, and requests that two copies of 
Separate issues, preferably October 17th and 
18th, or dates near thereto, be sent to both 
the addresses given below—marked Special. 
It is suggested by the Executive Committee 
that at least one of these issues might con¬ 
tain, if thought advisable, some reference to 
journalism in its international relations, and 
to the service that the Press itself may 
perform. Send two copies each to: — 

(1) Walter Williams, President, Press 

('ongress of the World, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
U.S.A. ' 

(2) Walter Williams, President, Press 
Congress ot the World, School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
U.S.A. 

The Uouncil recommend that copies of 
members’ publications should be ■ forwarded 
as suggested.—Yours faithfully, 

E. O. Norton, Secretary. 


Trial of Gooseberries at Wisley. 

The Royal Horticultural Society will carry 
out a trial of Gooseberries at their gardens at 
Wisley during 1922 and 1923. They will be 
judged for their value for market purposes 
as well as for private gardens. The Director 
will lie glad to receive varieties for trial (three 
plants of each of which should be sent to 
reach him by November 30th), and will be 
pleased to send the necessary entry forms on 
application addressed to him at. R.TI.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (goods bv 
L. and S.W. Railway, Horsley). 


Gift of pictures to Exeter. 

We learn that Sir Harry Veitch, the well- 
known horticulturist, who is a native of 
Exeter, has intimated his intention of be¬ 
queathing to the city's art gallery liis collec¬ 
tion consisting of a hundred oil and water¬ 
colours by leading British artists, which is 
now housed in his London residence and 
country house at East Burnham Park. It is 
the intention of the governors of the gallery 
when the gift is received to form a Veitch 
Gallery. __ 


Potentilla sp. Farrer 188. 

In your paper of August 27th a corre¬ 
spondent (“ M. S.”) asks where he can 
obtain a plant of Potentilla sp. Farrer 188. 
If he has not already obtained one 1 shall 
be happy to give him a plant. 

AIdersey, Chester. Hugh Aldf.rsey. 


Obituary. 

Mr. Walter Speed, V.M.H. 

We regret to announce the death, at the age 
ot 86, of Mr. Walter Speed, which took place 
at Penrhyn Castle Gardens on Saturday, 
October 8th. He had been head gardener at 
Penrhyn Castle, for the long period of fifty- 
eight years and had been for three generations 
the very valued friend of the Penrhyn family. 
He specialised in the culture of Grapes, trees 
and shrubs, and those who have been privi¬ 
leged to visit Penrhyn will no doubt call to 
mind the superbly finished Grapes, the vines 
being trained on the extension system. He 
also grew other fruits of the highest quality. 
Mr. Speed was one of the original sixty- 
gardeners who yvere given the Victoria Medal 
of Honour. Mr. Kneller, his son-in-law, has 
been general foreman for many years. 
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FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 
HARDY PERENNIALS, 
ALPINE PLANTS 

For AUTUMN PLANTING. 

Large Stock. Well Crown. True to Name. 
Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue on application. 

In order to ensure early delivery and first selec¬ 
tion of stock, we advise planters to place their 
orders before the planting season commences. 

The BARNHAM NURSERIES Ltd., 

Barnham, Sussex. 


FRUIT TREES. 

Two special lines in the very best varieties. 

Black Currants, strong 3 year bushes, 7 - per dozen*- 
Red Currant*. „ „ „ ,, 7/- ,, „ 

Carriage Paid Quotations for quantities. 

Send us a list of your requirements anl we will quote you 
rock-bottom prices for good stuff by return. 

GEORGE LONGLEY & SONS, 22, Rainham, Kent. 


You will double your profits 
on these b. taking 

Fruit Mrs. GBIEVE'S 

n Correspondence 

DGCS Course 

I OUltrV in Medicinal and Commercial 

1 PLAN r GROWING 

Rabbits and COLLECTING. 

Mf Fascinating Study. Moderate Fees. 

fj “Whins," Chslfont St. Peter, Bucks. 


in Medicinol and C immercial 
PLANT GROWING 
and COLLECTING. 

ig Study. Moderate Fees. 


HOBSON’S BARGAINS 

Seo further Reductions. 

JS[o. 50. PORTABLE 

__ BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete «eo 
JY >V\\X turns with beat quality 
Kf ' Mt 1 planed, tongued, and 

7 r Hi HS] grooved boardi on 

ft ISPi ttrong framing: root 

A covered with felt over 

W planed tongued, and 

w fcj® _grooved boards; door 

--fitted with strona 

Copyright registered. hinges, lock, key, an 

bolts, etc. 

CASK WITH OBDEB. Trout- 
Size Reduced Prices. Floor. tag. 

6 ft. by 4 It. ... AB 2 6 ... 12/6 ... 7/- 

7 ft. by 6 It. ... S 12 6 18/6 8/. 

B ft. by 6 ft. ... 7 2 6 22 • 10 - 

9 ft. by 7 ft. ... 8 12 6 ... 32 6 ... 11 - 

10 ft. by 8 ft. ... 8 lO O 40/- ... 12 e 

12 ft. by 8 ft. ... lO 18 6 ... 47/6 ... 14/- 

Carriam Paid fo on, Stotio* in England and Wales. 
Bond for Free Catalogue with Testimonials stating 
requirements. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 80 Years. BEDFORD. 

Worltt, 9 acres. 
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SECTIONAL 

GARDEN FRAME 

is recognised in amateur and professional 
gardening circles as one of the most signifi¬ 
cant de elopme ts in scier.tifi : cultivation 
Read all about the Slade Frarre in 
Booklet D, which we shall be pleased to 
send you. 

The SLADE SYNDICATE, Ltd. 

(Directors : E. J. W. & M. W. Slade) 

2 8, Woburn Place, WG1. 


“ Cultivation 
by 

Movable 
Frames ” 


Editor of 
the 

" Garden." 


GEO.JACKMAMSON 

Woking Nurseries, SURREY, 

Invito Inspection of their Large and 
Varied Stook of 

ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

-AND- 

SHRUBS, 

FOREST TREES, CLIMBERS 

(Inclnding their Celebrated Clematis), 

FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 

HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS. 

200 Acres of Stock to Select from. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING 

A LEADING FEATURE. 


TRY ROSES FROM A 
COLD CLIMATE. 

Scotch Grown Plants. 

Unsurpassed for hardiness and fibrous roots. 

Dwarf Bush'Roses from 20/- dozen. 
Magnificent collection. 

Fruit Trees. 

Apples, Pears, and Plums from 3/ m each. 
Currants, Black, Red, White, 9/- dozen. 
Shrubs, Hedging Plants, Forest Trees. 
Price* moderate. 

Rose and General Catalogues free. 

Silver cups gained 1908-9-10-11-12. 

THOMAS SMITH & SONS, 

STRANRAER. 

Est. 1861. Correspondence intited. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FIRM FOR GREENHOUSES, 

GARDEN FRAMES and GLASS. Estimates Free. 



Presjsvt phices: 

SPAN ROOF CREENH0U8E 

7 ft. long, 5 f>, wide, £9 10 0 


No. 28 made *o fit on 
Brickwork. 

9 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, JE15 : 


Double Light Frame. 



Glazed ready for use. 

4 ft. wide, 6 ft long, £\ 0 0 

4ft. „ lift. ,, ia If. o 

5 ft. „ 8 ft. „ £5 15 0 

6 ft. „ 8 ft. „ 10 0 


Estimates Free. 

21 oz. CLAS8 21 Oz. 

Carefully packed and guar¬ 
anteed Bound, the very best 
that is used for Garden 
Structures, delivered free on 
rails at the following prices, 
any size quoted for. 

200 ft. 10x8 . 

200 ft. 12 x 10. 75/- 

2CM)Jt. 14 x 12. W- 

' 200 ft. 18 X 12. 85/* 


Apparatus on applicati 


G. HAYWARD & CO., 

BROCKLEY, LONDON, S.E.4. 


DON’1 NEGLECT TO TRAIN 

and SECURE your WALL TREES, etc., 

_m by the SAFEST, 
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AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural 8ociet-.es as 
specially adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing 
for the Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 50 lb. 4/-, l cwt. O 
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Japan Anemones 


The memory of the Irish gardener who dis-* 
covered a head of seed of the white Japan 
Anemone, and had the wit to sow it, should 
be honoured by flower-lovers generally. If 
ever a British gardener deserved a gold medal 
that one did, for it was primarily owing to 
him that we now have so many beautiful and 
highly-decorative varieties of this fine autumn 
flower. It is no exaggeration to say that 
these Japan Anemones are quite as valuable 
as the outdoor Chrysanthemum and perennial 
Aster, and that they are indispensable for 
the perfect furnishing of the outdoor garden. 
They are wonderfully effective, are of great 
use for cutting, and, given a fair chance, 
they will endure for years with no more care 
than is necessary to keep them free from 
weeds, given, if possible, an annual top¬ 
dressing of rotten manure or decomposed 
matter of some kind. Frequent transplant¬ 
ing is wTiolly unnecessary—in fact, is inimical 
to their welfare, and is even in a great 
measure destructive of their decorative 
worth. 

The so-called Japan Anemone appears to 
have been introduced from China in 1844. 
There is, however, a bit of mystery connected 
with this Anemone, for although, according 
to the “ Hortus Britannicus,” it was intro¬ 
duced at the above-mentioned date, it is a 
fact that for some years it was grown in 
English gardens under the name of Honorine 
Jobert or Joubert, I do not know which is 
correct. There was much speculation as to 
the origin of this Anemone; it was reported 
to be a seedling, but ultimately it was de¬ 
cided, in this country at least, that it was 
in no way distinct from the type. Probably 
soil and "climate exercised some influence, 
and the French nurseryman believed that he 
had raised an improved variety. Anyway, 
the French name has not been in use with 
us for a good many years. From the time of 
its introduction until about a quarter of a 
century ago this Anemone had never varied. 
All attempts to obtain seed from it had failed, 
and this sterility was shared by rubra, which 
some have considered to be the species, and 
that alba was a sport from it obtained by 
Chinese gardeners. However this may be, 
they were equally sterile. I once had a bed 
of about one hundred good-sized plants of 
rubra, and there were thousands of blooms of 
the best quality on them. It was really a 
grand show of bloom and one which I have 
never since witnessed, for the majority of the 
plants found their way into other gardens. 
There w’as an abundance of pollen, and I 
fertilised a number of flowers. The seed pods 


swelled up to good size, and the weather being 
very fine I thought I had succeeded in getting 
good seed. But nothing of the kind hap¬ 
pened, and it was just the same with alba. 
If any man could obtain seed from a plant 
it was that famous hybridist the late Mons. 
Lemoine, of Nancy ; but although he employed 



Part of a flowering shoot cf Clematis grata. 
(See page 676.) 


all the resources of his art he was completely 
baffled, and gave it up as a bad job. With 
the advent of Whirlwind, which came to us 
from America and was reported to be a seed¬ 
ling. he again took heart, but with the same 
result, which, judging from what happened 
subsequently, proved that it must have been 
a root sport. When, however, news came to 
Lemoine that genuine seedlings had been 
raised in Ireland, where they were distributed 
under the names of Lord and Lady Ardilaun, 
he plainly saw that the long years of sterility 
were broken and that his chance had come 
at last. 

As far as I am aware there is no record 
of the way he went to work, but I do know 
that that distinct and useful variety rosea 
superba was the result of crossing one of the 


Irish seedlings with rubra, for I made the 
cross myself, the only difference being that 
the flowers of my seedling are rather larger 
and brighter than those of the French plant; 
in all other respects they are identical. This 
variety is one of the most valuable hardy 
flowers in cultivation; it is wonderfully 
floriferous, very effective in the form of full- 
sized, well-established specimens, and so far 
from there being any difficulty in inducing 
it to take 011 a maximum development, the 
difficulty is to get rid of it when once it has 
become thoroughly established. Anyway, 
that has been my experience. The old alba 
is, as your readers know, endowed with the 
power to reproduce itself from pieces of root, 
but rosea superba much surpasses it, and 
absolutely refuses to be eradicated. I have 
plants now in bloom which were planted 
where rock plants now are. I simply cannot 
destroy them. Once I dug down to a depth 
of 18 inches, but by July they made their 
way up again. I cut them over when in 
full growth, but they threw up again from 
the crown. 

A plant endowed with such persistent and 
exceptional vigour i9 most valuable, and 
should be made note of by those who have a 
considerable area to embellish and wish to 
do so in the cheapest and easiest way. If 
I remember rightly, when the two varieties 
were distributed, Lord Ardilaun was priced 
higher than its companion, but if the be¬ 
haviour of the tw r o seedlings in Ireland 
justified thht distinction, it w T as not so in 
England, where in the course of time consti¬ 
tutional weakness declared itself in the former 
to the extent of almost, if not quite, driving 
it out of cultivation. Unfortunately Lemoine 
appears to have chosen this variety as a seed- 
bearer, for some of its constitutional weak¬ 
ness is apparent in several varieties, such as 
Coupe d*Argent, Colerette, and Beaute Par- 
faite, very beautiful white varieties, but must 
have culture, and, according to my experience, 
need a rather light, well-drained soil, with 
plenty of nourishment. They flower rather 
later, and I am doubtful if they are suitable 
for the colder districts of the British Isles. 
Prince Heinrich is, I should say, of German 
origin, and is, so far as I know, the most 
highly-coloured .variety we have. It is of 
rather dwarf stature, but its richly-coloured, 
semi-double flowers are distinct and effective. 
Mont Rose I find wonderfully useful for cut 
bloom. It is one of the most Poriferous hardy 
plants we have, the nearly double soft pink 
blooms bulking up well when used for in¬ 
formal bunches of flowers. Those who have 
a local trade for flowers should make note of 
this Anemone, for it has a fine constitution, 
and with a little attention will retain its. 
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flower-producing capacity for years. My 
plants hare been in position over seven years 
and show no signs of diminished vigour. Of 
Queen Charlotte it may be said that it is 
either a poor thing or a noble ornament of 
the outdoor garden. It is dependent on 
culture for the development of its character¬ 
istic beauty. In poor, shallow soils the 
flowers come small and very poor in colour, 
whereas in deeply-dug ground and annually 
nourished it will run up to a height of 4 feet, 
the flowers will be very large, and will take 
on a rich pink hue which is very striking 
when the plants have been several years in 
position under favourable conditions. This 
is a hardy plant that, must either be well 
grown or left alone. 

Some few varieties have been raised during 
the last few years, all of them worthy of a 
place in the outdoor garden, all capable of 
imparting additional lustre to Ithe autumn 
garden. Among these may lie''mentioned 
crispa, with curled foliage, elegantissima. 
Renoncole, and we may not omit Whirlwind 
already mentioned, for it is distinct from 
the type, and, coming into bloom rather later, 
is useful for cutting. With me it is not quite 
so vigorous as the old alba. It seems to need 
more nourishment. I have no knowledge as 
to the origin of the old rosea, and can only 
imagine that it is a sport from rubra. I 
suppose that it lingers in some of the older 
gardens. It is not, however, needed. The 
flowers are too pale and the growth of the 
plant is much too rank. If I were growing 
hardy plants for my own pleasure, and had 
the space. I would have a Japan Anemone 
garden where every variety had full space for 
development, and could display its charac¬ 
teristic beauty to the best advantage. De¬ 
cayed foliage and stems should never be 
removed, but should remain to reinforce the 
vigour of the plants. In this way the Japan 
Anemones would be the glory of the garden 
all through the autumn. J. Cornhill. 


Notes of the Week. 


Lilium candidum. 

Much has been written re the disease that 
oflen attacks this. Early in October, in a 
neighbour’s garden, I noticed large clumps of 
this Lily growing in a narrow border at the 
foot of climbing Roses. The soil was poor, 
very dry and hard. The bulbs have been in 
this position five years and go on increasing 
every year, giving fine spikes. They are in 
the best of health. West Surrey. 

Kniphofias. 

With the beginning of October comes the 
passing of the Torch Lilies, and the borders 
are the losers in the rapidly shortening days. 
Few of our autumnal flowers are so showy— 
none are more striking, and if tlieir colour¬ 
ing is rather vivid, it is by no means 
objectionable. Large clumps, naturally, are 
the most effective, and during the present 
season the pokers on such have been very 
numerous. On one piece I counted 135 
blooms, while others did not fall far short 
of that number. The yellow sorts, such as 
Lemon Queen, were much less free. 

W. McG. 

Poisoning by Water Dropwort. 

In a recent issue of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, under “ Poisoning of Animals by 
Water Dropwort,” (Enanthe fistulosa is 
named, but the plant described is most 
certainly (Enanthe crocata, one of the most 
deadly of our native plants. (Enanthe 
fistulosa is much less virulent, and a smaller 
plant, rarely reaching 3 feet high, and its 
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sap does not turn yellow on exposure to air. 
Its umbel is also quite different from that 
of CE. crocata, which resembles Parsley, and 
in some localities is called Water Parsley. 
These poisonous native plants ought to be 
better known to our farmers. The national 
loss by these weeds is very heavy. 

Old Cheshire. 

Variety of colour in Antirrhinums. 

The great variety of colour to be found in 
Antirrhinums, together with the varying 
heights and the very long flowering-time, have 
combined to make this one of the most popular 
of outdoor flowers. Just now (October 13th) 
the display on plants cut back after the first 
flowering is wonderfully good, and the great 
variation in colour most noticeable, not only 
so far as different plants are concerned, but 
also on individual blooms. One of the largest 
I have, for instance, has a lip, and the lower 
part of the flower is a reddish orange, while 
the upper part is a pale primrose. Many 
flowers are quite indescribable in their glow¬ 
ing shades. My four favourites for propa¬ 
gation this year are the flower above-named, 
a deep rich yellow self, a rosy-pink self, and 
another with deep salmon standard and white 
lip and throat; in fact, given a really good 
strain of seedlings, it is a very difficult matter 
to decide as to which shall be discarded. One 
thing is certain, there are very few flowers 
so useful to the small grower, who likes an 
enduring display at a minimum of trouble 
and expense* E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

Sedum spectabile and its var. 

Clumps of Sedum spectabile and its var. 
atropurpureum are very bright just at 
present, and are quite a distinctive feature 
among the dwarfer Starworts, Antirrhinums, 
and Rudbeckias. I have heard objections 
raised to the inclusion of this Sedum among 
hardy plants, both on account of its colour 
and its formal habit, but I think it supplies 
a shade, especially atropurpureum, alike 
unique and pleasing, and its formality is 
certainly not more pronounced than that of 
some of the Phloxes. Like the majority of 
hardy flowers its growth has been handi¬ 
capped by the prolonged drought, and the 
growths are not much mote than half their 
usual height and the heads of bloom consider¬ 
ably smaller. Certainly one of its features is 
the attraction it has for various forms of 
insect life, and there are few more beautiful 
sights on the border at this season, given a 
bright, sunny day, than big clumps of this 
Sedum fairly studded with bees and red 
Admiral butterflies. The variety makes a 
bold and striking tub or vase plant, associat¬ 
ing well at this season with Aster diffusus, 
A. horizontalis, and A. ericoides. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

Clematis Rhederiana. 

This lovely Clematis has been very beautiful 
for many weeks. Its clusters of nodding 
flowers—thousands in number—possess a de¬ 
licious cowslip-like fragrance, which pervades 
the air around, especially towards evening. 
We have this vigorous climber growing in a 
variety of positions, but in none is it so 
effective as where it curtains a low fence near 
a stone seat. Not satisfied with the support 
of the fence alone, it has scrambled into a 
large Holly bush which happened to be only 
a few yards away, and this, too. it has gar¬ 
landed with its pretty flowers. The very long 
growths, often several yards in length, made 
during the year, are literally covered with 
flowers, which appear at every joint. It is 
a distinct and lovely climber, which appears 
to lie perfectly happy in almost any position, 
reaching under favourable conditions 25 feet 
in height. The nodding flowers are borne on 
erect panicles, each about 9 inches high, and 
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are produced from August to October. These 
are bell-shaped, reflexed at the tips, and of 
a charming primrose-yellow colour. This 
valuable climber is a native of China, and 
was introduced to France in 1898 by l’ere 
Aubert, thence to Kew in 1904. It is such a 
pretty plant and flowers at such a welcome 
time that a place should be found in gardens 
where a low tree or fence can be provided to 
support its flowery trails. For a long time 
its name has been a little confusing, it having 
been known as C. nutans and also C. 
Buchaniana, both of which are of Himalayan 
origin. E. M. 

Clematis tangutica. 

Although this handsome kind flowered 
freely in May and June, it has for 
several weeks past again been a feast of lovely 
blossoms and silky seed heads. This precious 
climber is probably the most striking and 
satisfactory of all the yellow-flowered 
Clematises, and as easy as any of them to 
grow. It comes true and freely from seed, 
and after the second year makes vigorous 
growth. As I write there are two most 
beautiful specimens before me clothing a 
trellis in the flower garden, and these being 
in the rear of a mass of Cardinal Lobelias 
•and lavender-purple Stocks, their effect is 
superb. The solitary pointed flowers are of 
a beautiful and striking rich yellow shade, 
each borne on a slender stalk about 5 inches 
long. Those who have large rock gardens 
should try this Clematis, planting it where 
it can throw its flowery growths over the face 
of a bold overhead rock, and where its superb 
autumn effect would be gracefully displayed. 
So effective and pleasing has this climber 
been this year that we hope to plant it ex¬ 
tensively. Introduced from St. Petersburg to 
Kew in 1898, this noble kind has often lieen 
wrongly described as a variety of C. orientalis, 
from which, however, it is very distinct—at 
least, from a garden point of view. E. M. 

Gentiana crinita. 

The hairy or fringed Gentian of North 
America is so uncommon and so very beautiful 
a plant that I cannot help writing' a few 
words in praise of one of the most intractable 
members of this beautiful genus. A dweller 
in moist places, among grasses, upon the roots 
of which it appears to lie to some extent 
parasitic, this plant is said to reach in 
America a height of nearly 3 feet, sending 
up slender, narrow-leaved stems, crowned with 
several upstanding bells, four lobed, the lobes 
folded back and delicately fringed, the size 
nearly equal to a good Gentianella flower. 
Of intense blue-purple colour and satiny 
texture and gloss, the plant furnishes an un¬ 
forgettable sight, and fires every hardy plant- 
lover with the desire to possess and grow it 
in his garden. Few of us will ever manage 
to make this plant at home in a garden. Kew 
has managed it, and there I saw it lately. 
True, it was but 9 inches high at most, and 
there were but three or four plants, but each 
one bore several lovely glossy flowers, and 
raised my admiration for the clever grower 
in charge of the collection there, who had 
found a sheltered nook for it. between slightly 
taller plants in the boggy place in the rock 
garden, where the plants had evidently all 
the moisture and root association they needed 
for their well-being. Seed would .appear the 
most likely means for success, sown as soon 
as ripe in the autumn upon very fibrous loam, 
not too old, and with a good deal of life left 
in the fibre, and placed in a sufficiently thick- 
layer in the well-drained bog garden, with a 
few Luzulas or dwarf Carex planted in the 
same bed for root association. This should 
go far towards success, after fresh seed has 
lieen obtained, which would probably be only 
procurable through correspondence with an 
American botanist. The effort should be 
worth trying. W. E. Th. I. 
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FRUIT. 

Fruit-tree Planting. 

This will soon be claiming the attention of the varieties when planting so as to have it 

those responsible for the management of the at home in the colony, and look for better 

fruit garden or orchard. Much, in faqt every- results in the future than in the past. Under 

thing, depends upon the way this important this comparatively new order of things we 

work is carried out. In inexperienced hands must pot plant indiscriminately here, there, 

the trees or bushes are frequently set too and everywhere, disregarding position, 

shallow or too deep, generally the latter, shelter, etc. Many fruit growers transplant 

which is worse than the former, as a bucket- from the middle of October, but I prefer the 

ful or two of soil can at any time be added, month of November. We often get very hot 

while the other evil to be rectified means re- weather during the month of October, and 

planting the specimen. Practical instruc- dry as well, which means rather much 



Apple Lord Lambourne. 


Among Apples the following will be found 
self-fertile : Lord Grosvenor, Keswick Codlin, 
Irish Peach, Worcester Pearmain, King of 
the Pippins, and New ton Wonder ; while such 
varieties as Blenheim Pippin, Cox’s and 
Ribston Pippins, with Beauty of Bath and 
Lane’s Prince Albert, all require some 
assistance to produce fruit. Self-fertile 
Pears will be found in Doyenne du Comice. 
Pitmaston Duchess, and Conference; on 
the contrary, Catillac, Beurre Diel, B. 
d’Amanlis, Marie Louise, and the old 
Williams’s Bon Chretien must rely on the 
foreign element to secure perfect fertiliza¬ 
tion. Denniston’s Superb Gage, Victoria and 
Czar Plums, and the Damson are indepen¬ 
dent of outside help. But as before men¬ 
tioned, we are entitled to have the fertile 


tions as to the right way to plant are given 
weekly in these pages, so that there is no 
need for repetition in these notes. Suffice 
it to say, let the work be executed by com¬ 
petent hands and patiently aw'ait the result. 

Of late much has been said, also written, 
concerning self-sterile, that is barren and 
unfruitful, also self-fertile, that is pro¬ 
ductive of pollen respectively among Apples. 
Pears and Plums especially. This must not 
be ignored by intending planters. The 
wonder is why this most important news has 
not seen the light long before as regards 
hardy fruit. We have long known that 
foreign pollen was absolutely necessary to 
secure a good set of one or two varieties 
of grapes, but with an indifferent crop 
of the trio mentioned above we have 
either blamed the frosty nights or the 
cold cutting winds for the failure of 
a good set, which doubtless is responsible 
at times, but more frequently from the want 
of pollen. It is to be hoped nurserymen will 
classify these productive and non-productive 
varieties in their fruit catalogues as a guide 
to the planter. It is not enough to leave it 
to gentle breezes or the assistance of bees to 
impregnate the flowers hy bringing the 
pollen from a distance; we must intermingle 
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artificial watering, syringing, etc. Moreover, 
the soil when moderately moist is better 
to work than when powdery dry, as it is to 
be feared it is in very many places this 
autumn owing to the abnormally dry 
summer. Trees from a distance often get 
hung up for a week or ten days on the 
journey, which cannot be anything but detri¬ 
mental to their well-being when the month 
is exceptionally hot and dry, as is the case 
at the time of writing, October 5th. Further, 
some nurserymen deprecate lifting trees 
while the soil remains so parched. It is 
much against the well-doing of the tree, 
and the cost of labour in raising is much 
greater than when the soil is more moist. 
To attempt it in some localities would cer¬ 
tainly court disaster. It would be next to 
impossible to disentangle the roots where the 
soil is heavy and caked up, as it were. We 
require a heavy fall of rain in most places 
before much lifting of fruit trees can, with 
any safety, be carried out. No delay need 
occur in putting one’s order through, as they 
are usually carried out in rotation, as soon as 
practicable, while many a grower prefers a 
visit to the nursery' and selects his trees, 
which should be satisfactory to the seller 
as well as the buyer. 


versus sterile varieties chronicled in any 
list our nurserymen compile. J. M. 

Apple Lord Lambourne. 

This new Apple, raised by r Messrs. Laxton 
Bros., of Bedford, between James Grieve and 
Worcester Pearmain, was on October 4th 
awarded the Bunyard Cup, subject to its 
being exhibited next year, according to the 
conditions. It is in season from October 
through November. The flavour and texture 
are very similar to those of James Grieve, 
but, as tried, we found the flesh crisper and 
juicier. It is likely to become a good market 
Apple owing to the fact that it is more 
richly coloured than James Grieve and has 
a longer season. It is named after Lord 
Lambourne, the President of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

Autumn fruit. 

With a plentiful supply of Apples, an 
average crop of Pears, and the kitchen garden 
root crops rather better than at one time 
seemed likely, local shows at and about 
Michaelmas have been decidedly more inter- 
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esting than earlier in the season, when the 
prolonged drought had such a disastrous effect 
on many crops. I have been particularly 
interested in the Apples, which have been 
strongly in evidence. They should be a 
welcome addition to the menu in many 
cottage homes through the coming winter. 
In villages where they are plentiful alike in 
quantity and variety, the schedules will be 
on somewhat ambitious lines and include four 
dishes respectively of dessert and cooking 
fruit, and quite nice collections are staged. 
I saw last week excellent samples of Rival, 
Allington Pippin, Mabbott’s Pearmain, and 
highly-coloured 3-inch diameter Blenheims, 
the two former from bush and the latter from 
old standard trees. 

In the cooking classes there were heavy 
dishes of Blenheim, Warner’s King, Golden 
Noble, and Bedfordshire Foundling, besides 
a very large, highly-coloured fruit of conical 
shape that was a stranger to me, something 
after the shape and size of Catshead, but with 
more colour. Very fine fruit is often obtained 
from old trees, but there comes a time when 
they deteriorate and gradually die out, and 
it is a pitv that provision is not oftener made 
to anticipate such a collapse by planting an 
occasional bush tree of some thoroughly 
serviceable kind, for many cottage gardens 
have quite enough space to enable the owners 
to devote a portion to hardy fruits, and of 
all fruits the Apple should be the first con¬ 
sideration. A few inquiries would soon 
determine the most, suitable kinds for different 
localities. In this particular neighbourhood 
there are few gardens of sufficient size that do 
not contain at least one Blenheim, which does 
remarkably well, but I am unable to say from 
personal experience if the trees are a long 
time from planting before profitable returns 
are obtained. Mabbott’s Pearmain is a great 
favourite in the district as a late Apple, and 
very seldom fails. F- B. S. 

Hardwick. 


Currants at exhibitions. 

Again the village and parish flower show- 
season is over, and during the present year 
the work of judging—congenial work, be it 
admitted—has been more onerous than usual. 
Especially was this the case with “ small 
fruits, and especially with Currants. _ The 
fine summer was, no doubt, responsible for 
large entries, and, on the whole, I have seldom 
seen such meritorious displays. Whatever 
the general experience may be, I find that 
Currants are the most difficult fruits to judge 
accurately. White Currants are a small 
class, and White Transparent, if shown dry 
and clean, will generally provide the w inning 
dish. Red Currants vary alike in size and in 
colour, some of the most highly-coloured kinds 
being lacking in size. Raby Castle, La \er- 
saillaise, or Red Cherry are those I most 
frequently observed, and' generally speaking, 
the Baby variety emerged triumphant. With 
reference to Black Currants, it is my con¬ 
sidered opinion that these ought to be ex¬ 
hibited in hunches—not in single berries to a 
given measure. In the latter case they are 
almost always “ messy,” not infrequently the 
berries are burst, and what might, if shown 
in strings, have been an easy winner is un¬ 
hesitatingly passed over. Mammoth and 
Neapolitan ate. as a rule, most favoured 
for the show bench. W. McG. 


The Gooseberry. 

This by many is considered the lies! of all 
fruits, being found in the garden of the 
cottager, and also fit for any nobleman’s table. 
If carefully planted all that it requires in 
after years is an annual mulch of rotten 
manure, and careful pruning, or, rather, what 
may be termed careful thinning out of the 
wood. The pruning of the Gooseberry at the 
present day is quite different from that 
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practised in my younger days, when every 
branch formed a cordon, the branches being 
studded with spurs from base to summit. 
Under that system of culture the fruits cer¬ 
tainly were larger, and the flavour also was 
considerably improved. Nowadays, however, 
the cry is for quantity, and to secure this 
the style of pruning has undergone a marked 
change. Now the wood in the bushes is 
merely thinned, all cross and misplaced 
branches are cut out, only as much fruit¬ 
bearing wood as is consistent with the strength 
of the plant being left. If extra fine fruit is 
looked for, then thinning ought to be done. 
This is an easy matter, as tlie green fruits 
that are removed are so useful for cooking ; 
in fact, in many cases, the fruits are in¬ 
variably gathered green, only the best- 
flavoured sorts being allowed to ripen. The 
advantage of thinning is all the greater in 
the case of those sorts of a drooping habit of 
growth, as in many seasons the branches are 
so borne down with the weight of the fruit 
that it becomes splashed with dirt, and 
entails a deal of labour in washing it before 
it can be used. A. G. 

Hardy fruit-trees and the drought. 

After enjoying the reading of the splendid 
report of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Fruit Show on pages 649 and 650 of the 
issue October 15tli ol Gardening Illustrated, 
1 am induced to write this note, as I fully 
agree with the writer that “ the cultivation 
of hardy fruit is a fascinating occupation.” 
Undoubtedly many amateur cultivators will 
be induced to plant more hardy fruit-trees 
each year owing mainly to the splendid 
collections of large, highly-coloured specimens 
they have seen this year. Some growers are 
already saying we shall not have many 
Apples and Fears next year owing to the long 
drought and the heavy burden the trees have 
carried this year. We must do our best to 
help the trees now and throughout the winter. 
In some recent travels away from home I 
have noticed large numbers of beautiful trees 
suffering greatly from dryness of soil. Unless 
we experience heavy and frequent rains soon 
we ought to water freely the roots of all fruit- 
trees from small to medium size. In the 
winter much benefit to the trees would result 
if liberal surface mulches of fibrous, loam and 
rotted manure were applied. . A thorough 
syringing either by hand or from the garden 
engine with clear water would also prove 
beneficial. Amateur cultivators who possess 
only a few trees would not find the work 
referred to take up much time. Any trees 
that are to be lifted and replanted in another 
position should be well watered before the soil 
is disturbed round their roots. G. G. B. 


Autumn tree-planting. 

The season has once again come round when 
(hose interested in fruit culture in garden or 
orchard will need turn their attention to the 
planting of some, at least, among the several 
kinds of fruit cultivated in Britain. There 
is no gain in deferring the work till late in 
winter, for the sooner trees are procured from 
the nursery the better are the chances of 
getting strong, well-furnished trees. Not 
only this, hut they become well established 
before the spring comes round. In most 
gardens there are some trees that are not 
satisfactory for some reason or another. 
Sometimes canker so asserts itself in a tree 
that it is reduced to a state bordering on 
collapse. Much the better course of action is 
to root out such a tree and procure and plant 
another, perhaps of another kind. Some¬ 
times the variety is at fault, sometimes the 
stock on which it is worked ; in other cases 
soil is the cause. I have seen many trees 
in the open garden, and wall-trained, com¬ 
plete wrecks from various causes, that were 
retained from year to year. Dilapidated 
trees are retained by some in the hope that 
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they will mend some day, but often such hopes 
only lead to disappointment, loss of time, and 
certainly a loss of material. There is no com¬ 
parison between the produce of a young, 
healthy tree and that of an old, decrepit, 
cankered, or ill-trained specimen. Bad 
pruning and training account for much of the 
dissatisfaction associated with fruit-growing 
in small gardens, yet, in the pages of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, advice dealing with the 
cultural details necessary is often and regu¬ 
larly given in season. Almost any and every 
kind of fruit-tree may be planted from now 
onward, whether trees are already on the place 
awaiting removal or have to be procured from 
the nursery. Readers may depend upon it that 
good trees repay far better for the labour 
bestowed, giving heavier crops of higher-class 
fruit, to say nothing of their enhanced value 
and the pleasure which such culture provides. 
If a young tree has to replace an old one, 
merely digging out the old stump is not of 
itself sufficient preparation. The old soil 
ought to be wheeled away and fresh, not neces¬ 
sarily maiden turf, brought to replace it. 
Maiden soil culled front the pasture is cer¬ 
tainly the best when it can tie had, but not 
everyone can so indulge. As a rule, good 
fertile garden soil will grow almost any fruit, 
and if there is a tendency toward poverty, 
correct it with decayed manure, burnt refuse, 
and, in the case of stone fruits, plenty of 
lime-rubble. These, perhaps, are small 
matters, but they are important, as they so 
largely increase the production of root-fibres 
—the pioneers of fruit-buds. A. G. 

Silver Leaf : healing of wounds in 
fruit trees. 

In the case of most of the trees and shrubs 
which have to be lopped or pruned, the heal¬ 
ing of the wounds thus produced takes place 
from the outer margins of the cut and 
gradually envelops the cut surface. The heal¬ 
ing tissue (callus) is produced from the 
cambian layer situated almost immediately 
beneath the bark. This layer gradually 
grows over and eventually meets in the 
centre, completely covering the cut surface. 
The healing described can only take place 
when clean cuts are made with a sharp tool. 
When the saw has to be used the rough surface 
should be smoothed over with a sharp knife 
and the wounds coated over with Archangel 
(ar, painter’s knotting, or ordinary paint, 
to afford protection against the entrance of 
fungi. When lateral branches have to be 
removed they should always be cut back flush 
with the main stem and treated as above. 
If snags or portions of the branch are left 
they invariably die back, and too often into 
the main stem ; hence the holes which are so 
common in the stems of many orchard trees, 
where branches have broken off or been 
roughly pruned and snags left. 

In connection with the Silver Leaf Order, 
which requires the cutting out of all dead 
wood of Plum trees so as to prevent the 
fungus associated with this disease from form¬ 
ing spores, it is of the utmost importance 
that these directions as to cutting and treat¬ 
ment should be most carefully observed. 


Pear Beurre Brown. 

In my garden tall hush trees of this have 
given us some fruit. The flavour has not 
been so good before in my fourteen years 
groyving them. They were not quite so large 
as usual, but liigh in colour. The intense 
heat in September and October hastened their 
ripening. I have found this a better Pear 
in various soils and situations than many of 
the mid-season kinds, not so prone to core- 
rot as many, and this is of much importance 
to those who market them. Beurte Clairgeau 
and Pitmaston Duchess have more flavour 
than they have in the average season. 

West Surrey. 
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OUTD OOR P LANTS. 

The Dahlia. 


Where ample supplies of water have been 
given, Dahlias have been a success this season, 
and as most have escaped the frosts of late 
September, blossoms are still plentiful, but a 
bit off colour. The month named is really 
their great time. No longer can we view this 


fine plant from an exhibiting standpoint, for 
somehow old growers are fast falling away, 
and there seems to be no fresh ones to take 
their place in competitions. The flower show 
encouraged the bloom only; it topk little 
thought of the habit of the plant, nor the 
stem to the bloom. Supports were allowed ; 
and thus the general flower-lover became dis¬ 
appointed when varieties seen at exhibitions 
came into the garden. These failed, with few 
exceptions, in the stem. The Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society has done something in alter 
ing this state of affairs by not granting an 
Award of Merit to any variety until after 
the same has been on trial in the open garden 
at Wisley. Its committee recommends sorts 


for trial when placed before it at nead 
quarters. The display at the place named 
has this year been an excellent one, but nut 
until all of the raisers whose varieties are 
noticed in London send them for the more 
important scrutiny will the system be perfect 


I do not know how many or which kinds 
are marked for general cultivation by the 
body that visited Wisley, but from a couple 
of visits there I shall not be far wrong in 
stating that the particular ones recommended 
when exhibited as cut flowers last year have 
not proved prominent this; hence the value 
of the open-air test. 

A class of Dahlia likely to be heard of in 
the future is the small Pseonv, quite a nice 
breakaway. The big Pieonv-flower is voted 
by many coarse, but this cannot be said of 
the newer form, which for cutting and garden 
decoration appears to me to be first-rate. 
Our Annie (very dwarf), Elegance, Tendresse, 
Rosie, are nice kinds, bearing varied tints of 
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pink flowers, and, to my thinking, are the 
outstanding feature of the year. I note there 
are other varieties of this class for another 
year. To those who admire the large, showy 
type, the Dutch variety, King of the Autumn, 
will be pleasing on account of its warm shade 
of colour. Dahlia-growers in Holland mean 
that their varieties shall be seen, and we are 
likely to have more of them. I have tried 
a few this year, and like the salmon-oink 
Dream, a big semi-double flower; also Mrs. 
Warnaar, a flesh-coloured, giant Cactus¬ 


shaped bloom. This is very dwarf, and it 
would be fine in a bed or groups A Cactus 
variety which has been excellent this year is 
Mrs. Alfred Harvey. It gives huge blooms 
of a pretty shape on upright stems ; colour 
salmon-pink. F. W. Fellowes, orange-red, 
has been fine, too ; and I wish it were possible 
to state that others with very elegant blossoms 
were as desirable as thy two named for flower 
shows. H. S. 


Gladiolus Odin. 

The flowers of this, which belongs to the 
gandavensis set, are of excellent form and 
well disposed on the spike. The finely- 



Gladiolus Odin. 
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rounded blooms are of a bright salmon-pink 
shade, and there is a well-marked crimson 
line on scarlet shading on the lower segment. 
It was given an Award of Merit when shown 
before the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society by Messrs. K. Velthuys, 
Ltd., Haarlem. 

Lobelia Tupa. 

A friend of mine in Sussex grows this 
imposing Chilian species to perfection in a 
border composed of mixed flowers and quite 
exposed. So fine is this remarkable plant 
that it arrests the eye long before one 
approaches its station. One specimen is 
quite 4 feet in height and 9 feet in 
diameter, and at the time of my visit was 
carrying numbers of stout flower-spikes. The 
handsome leaves are coated with white down, 
and the large flowers are brick-red in colour, 
their broad racemes being a foot or more in 
length. My friend informed me that he pro¬ 
tects the crowns with ashes during the winter, 
and that he never removes them—a point 
which may have some bearing upon the 
successful cultivation of this bold plant, 

• which up to now has eluded my efforts at 
establishing it. In the same garden a group 
of Lobelia Cavanillesii lirtea was in perfect 
health and blooming freely at the foot of a 
cool, westerly wall, its orange and yellow 
flowers and narrow, elegant leaves presenting 
a pleasing and distinct feature. This plant 
grows about 18 iilches to 2 feet in height, artd 
is desirable for cool, sheltered positions where 
the soil is well drained. E. M. 

Chrysanthemums at Gretna. 

Mr. J. S. Moir, The Bungalow, Gretna, has 
a fine display of Chrysanthemums in his 
garden there. The varieties are well- 
approved ones, suitable for the district, such 
as the Masse family and others of this class. 
Some people think that the famous munitions 
township has not a good climate, but the fine 
garden produce exhibited at the local show 
before the collapse of the work at the factory 
and the Chrysanthemums at The Bungalow 
and in other gardens tell a different tale. 

JBordereu. 

The Indian Virgin’s Bower 
(Clematis grata). 

This is a free, much-branched Indian 
climber growing from 12 feet to 15 feet high, 
with hairy stems and leaves the edges of 
which are much recurved and less than an 
inch long. In colour the flowers are of a very 
pale lavender, almost white, and- disposed in 
loose, axillary panicles. It has been several 
times shown at the meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and was given an 
award of merit. It is a very good kind, 
flowering late when few climbers are in 
bloom. The best way to grow this (see page 
671) is to allow it to clamber over a pergola. 

Sweet Peas—varieties. 

A list is to hand which contains the names' 
of some two hundred and fifty varieties, 
besides over a score of those of recent intro¬ 
duction. Fancy someone growing Sweet Peas 
for the first time handling such a list and 
trying to select from the descriptions; it 
would form a complete maze. There appears 
to me to be about twenty-five really distinct 
colours or combinations of shades worth 
bothering about among all the varieties 
which have been raised, and to keep well up- 
to-date we select the better in each case. 
Every year a few superseded ones have to go, 
and thus the collection is kept within reason¬ 
able limits. For next season or present sow¬ 
ing the following are favoured:— White: 
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Edna May Improved, Constance Hinton, 
Royal Purple in that colour, Hawlmark 
Pink, and a lighter shade in Hercules. 
Apple Blossom,: Sirs. Cuthbertson. Blue: 
Mrs. Tom Jones, Jack Cornwall, V.C. Dark 
carmine: John Ingman. Cerise; Royal 
Scot. Maroon; Warrior. Lavender: R. F. 
Felton, Austin Frederick Improved. Crim¬ 
son ; Charity. Cream of that shade; Majestic 
Cream and King Mauve. Cream Pink; 
Picture and Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock. Picotee: 
Jean Ireland and Annie Ireland. Rose: 
Edith Taylor. Flushed: Mrs. J. T. Wake¬ 
field. Cerise pink; Mrs. G. W. Bishop. 
Orange: Tangerine Improved. Salmon-pink; 
John Porter. H. S. 

Antirrhinums. 

A packet of seed sown in the autumn of 
last year provided me this summer with a 
bed of plants that for some weeks has been 
quite a show of bloom. I have often wondered 
why more use is not made of old-fashioned 
simple flowers like Antirrhinums. One can 
get magnificent strains for sixpence per 
packet, equal in colour and period of bloom¬ 
ing to any Pelargoniums. Where the soil is 
not very deep and inclined to dry up, there 
I would suggest the planting of Snapdragons. 
Seedlings raised early in autumn on a shel¬ 
tered border will winter out-of-doors, and the 
plants can be removed in spring with a cer¬ 
tainty that they will bloom well next 
summer. I seldom see them used in window- 
boxes, but they make a welcome change 
often when so used. W. D. 

Hollyhocks. 

Owing, no doubt, to the drought, seedling 
Hollyhocks are dwarfer than is customary in 
the case of these stately plants. Many who 
are troubled with the fungus which destroys 
the Hollyhock, when the plant is treated 
more or less as a perennial, might be success¬ 
ful were they to raise seedlings annually. 
Sown early in August and kept in a cool 
house over winter, the seedlings will flower 
dqring the following season if planted out in 
April or May. Some prefer the double- 
flowered forms, but my inclination is toward 
the single varieties. These latter, I think, 
last longer and the blooms are less apt to rot 
off after a period of wet weather than are the 
closer blooms of the double Hollyhocks which 
retain the moisture. Kihk. 

White Lupins and bud-dropping. 

A recent inquiry concerning the dropping 
of buds in the case of White Lupins leads me 
to say that the fault is somewhat general in 
Lupins of this colour. The first blooms at 
the base of the spike expand quite well, then 
for a time the succeeding buds drop, after 
which the flowers at the tip of the spike are 
quite satisfactory. For a long time this 
drawback was recognised by Lupin growers 
as perhaps inevitable. Various reasons were 
suggested for the drawback—a cold snap at a 
critical time, the absence of bees, and so 
forth. It may interest the inquirer to learn 
that by careful selection and judicious cross¬ 
ing this failing of the White Lupin has been 
eliminated. I have seen in the garden of 
Mr. Thomas Fraser, Maxwell Knowe, Dal¬ 
beattie, scores of White Lupins with spikes 
almost a yard long and clad with their snowy 
blossoms over the entire length of the spike. 
Mr. Fraser attributes his success in this way 
to crossing and to rigid selection. For years 
he discarded any White Lupin which showed 
even the very slightest predilection to bud¬ 
dropping, and he has evolved a race which 
is as reliable as Lupins of other colours. It 
may be added that Mr. Fraser, who is an 
amateur and who makes Lupins his hobby, 
grows these plants very extensively. I have 
seen over 1,000 plants in bloom at one time 
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in the garden at Maxwell Knowe, and the 
effect was magnificent. W. McG. 

Balmae. 

Work of the Week. 

On the 8th and 9th we registered 83 degrees 
and 84 degrees respectively in the shade, 
which is a remarkable experience for October. 
Can it be wondered at that many plants 
flagged, even to a greater extent than was 
the case during the month of August ? Water¬ 
ing in quite a large way has again been 
necessary to save the plants. The ground 
has now become dry to a great depth, and a 
real soaking has been necessary to serve any 
useful purpose. Improvements are being held 
up owing to the unusual state of the ground, 
for it would be most unwise to interfere with 
either trees or shrubs whilst these unseason¬ 
able conditions prevail. Trenching is almost 
impossible, as a pickaxe is necessary in 
ground which under normal conditions 
could be comfortably turned with a spade. 
Such work has therefore been abandoned for 
the present. 

A low shaded wall which had hitherto con¬ 
tained no plant life and built with mortar 
has been taken down. The mortar was cut 
away, and in its place a very thin layer of 
fine soil was sprinkled, just enough to bed 
the stones in firmly. Instead of these being 
replaced perpendicularly, each layer has 
been set back 1£ inches from the preceding, 
thus forming a small ledge, and numbers of 
Harebells in variety, Geranium lancas- 
triense. Linarias, Mazus rugosus, and other 
shade-loving subjects grouped among the 
respective layers of stone, filling this hitherto 
plain little wall with life and interest. The 
coping-stone formerly used has been dis¬ 
pensed with and used to better advantage else¬ 
where, moisture penetrating to the roots of 
the plants. 

A large mass of Rhododendrons which, 
planted many years ago, had become con¬ 
gested and uninteresting has been cut down, 
and after the roots have been grubbed out, 
it is intended to use the site for a collection 
of Pampas grasses. A quantity of Belladonna 
Lily bulbs having come to hand, and a warm 
sunny position having heen chosen for them, 
a trench was thrown out about 14 inches 
deep, and after draining the bottom, a good 
layer of sand, peat and loam, well mixed 
together, was used to bed the bulbs in, the 
natural soil being used for stirfacing. A 
large square bed has been edged with a 
broad band of Crocus purpureus grandiflorus, 
these being planted deeply to enable other 
permanent edging plants to be placed over 
them. Crocus King of the Blues being 
similarly used in the foreground of herbaceous 
Phloxes, with a covering of Gypsophila 
nturalis. 

Rose cuttings have been taken in quantity 
and planted in lines in the nursery. A trench 
was taken out to'the depth of 5 inches, and 
after placing a layer of sharp sand along the 
bottom the cuttings were laid in in a slanting 
manner and made quite firm. E. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Autumn-flowering Crocuses, planting. 

I should be glad to know the best time of 
year in which to plant bulbs of autumn¬ 
flowering Crocuses, and which sorts are 
generally considered best to grow in the rock 
garden. Wm. Swallow. 

[Your inquiry comes a little late in the day 
so far as achieving any success this year is 
concerned. To have done this the planting of 
these charming subjects should have been 
done in August, or even earlier lor some of 
the species, since included in the term 
“ autumn-flowering ” are such August- 
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September flowering sorts as nudiflorus and 
speciosus, among others. It may be, how¬ 
ever, if you write to Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, that even now you would be 
able to secure most of the kinds that are given 
below, and for the rest it were better that 
you place an order with the firm to send you 
any others you may require at the right 
season. For those available it would be best 
to obtain them and plant without further 
delay. We say this advisedly, inasmuch as 
these Croci suffer less by deterioration in the 
dry state than the majority of bulbous-rooted 
plants. Moreover, they are so peculiarly 
endowed that even in bloom they may be 
lifted and transplanted with apparent 
impunity, the flowering continuing in not a 
few instances as though nothing had 
happened. They succeed well in sunny 
positions in light, well-drained soils, their 
chief enemies being mice and the short-tailed 
vole. 

The following are among the most beautiful 
of these plants:—Asturicus, mauve and pur¬ 
ple; cancellatus, silvery-white; longifolius, 
soft lilac; medius, handsome purple sort 
with scarlet stigmata; hadriaticus, white to 
purple; Marathonisius, a gem among whijes, 
flowering October-November; ochroleucus, 
white, orange base; sativus, in variety; 
speciosus, violet-blue with orange stigmata, 
one of the showiest and most accommodating 
—its varieties Aitchisonii and albus are also 
beautiful, but more rare; and the quite 
indispensable zonatus, of rosy lilac hue 
with yellow and orange centre. Those named 
would not only constitute an interesting 
series, but would afford a flowering from 
August to October, or even later.] 

Anchusa. 

I cut this down after flowering, as books 
tell me it should bloom again, but, though 
the leaves are fresh, there are no flowers. 
Please tell me what to do in autumn anil 
winter. A. K. W. 

[The good flowering of this depends upon 
the presence of flowering rosettes, and if these 
are non-existent cutting down would be 
futile. As a rule, too, it does not give a 
second flowering, though autumn flowers 
appear as the result- of planting young 
specimens in spring, which, however, do not 
bloom in June, the normal period of blossom¬ 
ing. In autumn and winter no attention is 
required by it. To keep up a good succession 
—the plant not being long-lived—it is best to 
raise it periodically from root cuttings.] 

Plumbago Larpentae. 

Is this ,the above plant? It is now in 
bloom, and I want to know if the first year 
I am to cut, and how much and when ? It 
looks very strong, and is growing between 
widely-spaced paving-stones in the sun. 

A. K. W. 

[This is now known as Ceratostigma 
plumbaginoides. In the circumstances under 
which you are growing it you may cut it to 
almost ground-level each year in autumn. 
No special treatment is necessary, and the 
plant once-established will take care of itself. 
It is quite hardy.] 

Convolvulus. 

This Convolvulus has all its leaves thus 
affected, and so have some Hollyhocks, though 
not near. It is also much bitten away, 
though I can find no caterpillars. 

A. K. W. 

[This has been attacked by red-spider—an 
insect pest very prevalent this year. It is 
late now to do anything, and another year 
it would be best to syringe with Quassia ex¬ 
tract, obtainable with directions from any 
seedsman, before the pest becomes established. 
Caterpillars are no doubt responsible for the 
holes. ] 
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The Prickly Thrift (Acantholimon). 

Unfortunately large plants of this have a 
tendency to become brown in the centre, so 
that it is not advisable to keep a large speci¬ 
men too long, and propagation by cuttings 
or layers should be followed occasionally to 
provide young plants. A. glumaceum loves a 
dry, sunny place and a light soil, but I have 
seen it suffer somewhat in long-continued 
drought, and I like to have its roots well 
jammed in between two stones so as to con¬ 


serve the moisture. Although this is an old 
and well-known plant, it deserves more regard 
than often falls to its lot. Ess. 


coloured blossoms, two particular forms of 
which occur as a rule pretty freely among 
these imported clumps. One is of a deep rich 
purple, just lit up with gold at the base of 
the petals, while the other is pure white. 
Both are very large flowers and have a double 
row of expanded falls, so that they form what 
is usually spoken of as double blossoms. 
These imported clumps afford a good oppor¬ 
tunity for anyone anxious to commence the 
culture of these beautiful forms of Iris. 
From the adhesive nature of the soil and the 


shaking about they have undergone, the balls 
of earth are nearly as' hard as a brick ; con¬ 
sequently, I prefer to loosen them somewhat 
with a pointed stick before planting. 
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Kaempfer’s Iris. 

This is essentially a waterside plant, and 
though during a dry summer a good deal may¬ 
be done (if they are planted in a sunk bed) 
by watering whenever necessary, it has been 
this year insufficient to maintain them in a 
satisfactory condition. Where too dry, the 
foliage is very quickly attacked by insect 
pests, especially red-spider and a large black 
form of thrips. These last shelter themselves 
at the base of the leaves, where they, are 
closely adpressed together, and from whence 
it is impossible to dislodge them. This Iris 
is sent here in great numbers from Japan 
during the winter months, mostly in the 
shape of small clumps containing about half- 
a-dozen crowns, that are well protected 
against damage by the stiff clayey soil in 
which they have been grown. If planted 
under suitable conditions these clumps of Iris 
can as a rule be depended upon to flower 
well the first season, and very beautiful 
varieties can be found among them. Many 
have the flowers splashed and-> flaked in a 
curious and striking manner. These are 
admired by some, but I prefer the self- 


A note from Oxford. 

The following are in profuse flower here : — 
Oolletia cruciata (in borders), Ipomiea 
Learii, Ipomsea rubro-coerulea, Exogonium 
l’urga (on south wall), Parochetus com¬ 
munis (in lead basket), Eucalyptus Whitting- 
haini, Caryopteris Mastacanthus, Punica 
Granatum, Aloysia citriodora, Iris stylosa, 
Eugenia Ugni, Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, 
Ceanothus thyrsiflorus. Fuchsia Riecartoni, 
Fuchsia fulgens, Abelia triflora, Plumbago 
Larpentre, Abutilon megapotamicum, Eupa- 
torium Weinmannianum, Cestrum aurantia- 
rum, Cestrum Newelli, Teucrium latifolium, 
Viburnum fragrans, Perowskia atriplici- 
folia, Althfea frutex, Tamarix hispida 
aestivalis, Crinum Powelli, Choisya ternata, 
Lespedeza bicolor, Convolvulus altheeoides, 
Litliospermum prostratum, Osmanthus ilici- 
folius, . Osmanthus rotundifolius, Sedum 
JSiebolcli. Mina lobata, Tropaeolum speciosum, 
Clematis Buchananiana, Akebia lobata 
(fruit). H. 

Nuneham Park, Oxford. 
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IND OOR PLAN TS. 

Some of the older Fuchsias. 


There are a few plants that, by reason of 
their sterling qualities, hold their own 
against new-comers through a long period. 
One of these is Fuchsia Bose of Castile, which 
was in the foremost rank of flowering plants 
some sixty years ago, and is still included 
in select lists. The long-continued popularity 
of this variety is owing to its wonderful 
floriferousness, combined with a very stiff, 
compact habit and robust constitution. These 
good qualities endear it to the grower for 
profit, who has no trouble in producing 
charming little specimens loaded with 
blossoms, with foliage down to the rim of the 
pot, and this cannot be done with all varieties 
of this plant. Market-growers are con¬ 
stantly trying new kinds, but the majority 
of them find their way to the rubbish heap. 
They are wanting in freedom of growth, in 
flower-production, or compactness, and the 
grower for profit will have none of them. 
Some years ago I visited one of the largest 
plant-growing establishments in the kingdom, 
where house after house was filled with 
Fuchsias, many thousands of them all in the 
perfection of beauty, and not more than six 
varieties were grown. I never saw anything 
finer than these Fuchsias; each one was the 
counterpart of the other—there was not a 
weak plant among them. They were an 
example of perfect culture. 

In my young days, when Fuchsias were an 
important feature at the big plant exhibi¬ 
tions, specimens of Rose of Castile 6 feet 
high, broad in proportion, with foliage down 
to the rim of the pot, were every year in 
evidence. This variety is a model plant for 
the exhibitor, either in the form of such big 
specimens or in 8-ineh pots. In a nursery 
on the Continent rather large plants for 
decoration were needed, and I found this 
Fuchsia most useful. I struck the cuttings as 
soon as I could get them early in the year, 
the plants that furnished them being sub¬ 
jected to a temperature of 50 degrees from 
mid-December. In order to avoid <;ven the 
slightest check they were inserted singly in 
small pots, and the moment the roots began 
to travel round the soil they were placed 
in 2^-inch, and later into 4j-inch, and 
finally into 8-inch pots. In this way very 
nice specimens some 3 feet high were formed. 
It is not, however, every variety that is suit¬ 
able for this form of culture. Such varieties 
as that charming little double-flowered 
variety Miss Lucy Finnis are, by reason 
of their slow growth, quite unfitted for the 
making of specimen plants. They are more 
delicate rooted than the single-flowered kinds, 
and I have been contented when I have 
managed to obtain good little specimens in 
6-incli pots, although one may have them in 
one size larger pot; but I do not advise the 
use of this greater amount of soil. 

When I entered my gardening career the 
Fuchsia was a very different flower from what 
it is nowadays. The petals hung down quite 
straight; there was no suspicion of a curve 
to them. With the appearance of Crinoline 
the perfection of form was reached. F. 
fulgens, which has been in cultivation over a 
century, is still worth growing. It is a good 
thjng for a large conservatory and blooms best 
in the form of plants well furnished with 
old wood. In former days it was by no means 
uncommon to see specimens five or more years 
old, in which the owner took much pride. 
Lord Beaconsfield and Mrs. Rundle are ap¬ 
parently descended from this variety and 
some other kind. They have been in culti¬ 
vation some few years, hut are, on account 
of their distinctness, still worth growing. I 
have wondered why more varieties with long 
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corollas have not been obtained. Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall, white, with scarlet corolla, has been 
many years in cultivation, and many 
thousand plants of this variety have passed 
through Covent Garden Market. There may¬ 
be other kinds as good, but I do not see how 
there could possibly lie a better for early- 
blooming. It responds well to forcing, and 
can be had in fine form in M ay ; the habit is 
good, and it is very ftoriferous. From plants 
encouraged to form free growth instead of 
blooming, cuttings can be struck in July. 
These kept gently moving in a temperature 
of from 45 degrees to 50 degrees will be rearh 
for 4£-inch pots in March. Brought along in 
a nice growing temperature they will be in 
fine decorative condition in May, and these 
early-blooming Fuchsias are a good selling 
line. Phenomenal and its white variety and 
Champion of the World are among the best 
of the older varieties, and make good pillar 
plants and for training up rafters, a position 
which is well adapted for displaying the 
flowers to the l>est advantage. 

J. Counhill. 


Azaleas. 

Much depends upon the treatment given to 
Azaleas in pols as to how- they will bloom 
next season. Many plants, when their 
flowering season is over, are starved and 
neglected, or placed straight away into cold 
frames, where they are only attended to in 
the most perfunctory way. Careful attention 
to detail in the way of removing seed vessels 
and in respect of watering is absolutely 
necessary throughout the summer and autumn 
if Azaleas are to give of their best when 
they are again removed under glass. Kiuk. 


Greenhouses. 

The nights begin to grow cold, and although 
fuel is scarce and dear it is false economy to 
delay firing now. At the same time no ex¬ 
cessive heat is needed, nor is it, indeed, 
advisable. Much will depend upon the 
stoker, for some men can get a better and 
more regular heat out of a given quantity 
of fuel than others. See that boilers and 
connections are all in good order, and that 
flues, etc., are thoroughly clean Itefore heat 
is applied. W. M'Guffoc.. 


Tuberous Begonias. 

The reply to a correspondent in Gardening 
Illdstkated recently, touching damage 
done to Begonia foliage, reminds one that it 
was some time before it was proved to be the 
work of minute thrips, growers putting it 
down to some form of mildew, and the 
remedial measures often taken did not 
generally- prove effectual. Considerably more 
trouble as a rule takes place under glass than 
in the open. It has been in existence outside 
in many places this year, owing doubtless to 
the very dry- time and the inability to water 
regularly. A moist-growing atmosphere is 
the great preventive of these thrips, and for 
that reason it is advisable to mulch round 
the plants as soon as they are put out, with 
spent Mushroom manure or something of a 
similar nature, and give it one good soaking. 
The moisture will be long retained, and, rising 
from the ground, will render the under-part 
of the foliage distasteful to the insects. T 
am interested just at present in a single seed¬ 


ling that seems likely to prove an acquisition 
for bedding. The foliage is of medium size 
and the habit rather dense, the flower-stems 
are thrown well above the foliage, and the 
individual, erect blooms, very freely pro¬ 
duced, are a pure canary yellow. It has not 
been a very good season for Tuberous 
Begonias. Where facilities for watering were 
not to hand, especially in exposed situations, 
the dry, scorching time was a bit too much 
for them. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias. 

Shift or pot off the earliest into 4£-inch 
and 5-inch pots. Place them close to the glass 
and accord them cool treatment with a base 
of ashes or some moisture-holding material 
to stand the pots upon. Put in a good batch 
of cuttings of Calceolaria Clibrani and strike 
them in cool house or pit. Shift into large 
pots plants which have bloomed during the 
past summer. These with cool treatment will 
make fine specimens for spring flowering. 
Give proper attention to Begonia de Lorraine 
and varieties, and keep growths neatly tied 
to ensure symmetrical specimens. A good 
batch in 5-inch pots is always useful for 
house decoration ; therefore reserve smaller 
specimens for this purpose. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Aspidistra. 

I have had a large Aspidistra, with fifty 
leaves or more, given me, and 1 am at a loss 
how to treat it. Kindly give me a little help 
in the way of how often it should be watered, 
also quantity' of water, and general treat¬ 
ment, so that I can keep it healthy. It will 
be kept, in a sitting-room with a south-easterly- 
aspect. H. S. 

[It is a most difficult matter to state how 
often a plant kept indoors should be watered, 
as so much depends upon the size of the pot, 
the consistence of the soil in which it is 
potted, the condition of the roots, the sur¬ 
roundings, and other particulars.- The 
advice given must, therefore, be regarded as 
general rather than individual. In the first 
place water should be given before the soil 
becomes parched up—that is, while it still 
contains a slight amount of moisture, and 
then enough must be given to wet thoroughly 
the ball of earth, taking particular care 
that none is allowed to remain in the saucer, 
pan, or whatever receptacle the pot is stood 
in. We have a plant in a sitting-room with 
about the same aspect as yours, which needs 
watering about twice a week in the summer, 
once in the autumn, and less frequently in 
the winter, though sometimes at this latter 
season, with an increased number of fires, 
the plants dry more quickly than one might 
expect, and a sharp look-out must therefore 
be kept. It is very- essential to keep the 
leaves clean, as an accumulation of dust 
thereon will, by choking the pores, cause the 
plant to fall into general ill-health. To pre¬ 
vent this the leaves should be sponged with 
slightly warmed water about every- fortnight, 
while between these applications a careful 
dusting with a soft cloth will do a good deal 
to retain that glossiness of leaf upon which 
so much of the beauty of the Aspidistra 
depends. Direct sunshine on the foliage 
should, except in the late autumn or winter 
months, be avoided, yet at the same time the 
plant should have as much light as possible. 
During frosty weather it should be borne in 
mind that the window is the coldest portion 
of the room, hence (at least, during the night) 
it is a good plan to shift the plant into the 
centre of the room if there is any danger of 
severe frost.] 
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TREE S AND SH RUBS. 

The Tamarisks. 

No genus of hardy shrubs can compare with .banks, and again in cool, moist loams over the 
the Tamarisk in grace of form or beauty of red sandstone, I can recommend all who have 


growth and pale pink flowers produced in 
succession from May to October by the various 
kinds. No other woody plants we can grow 
in the open give the same fine effect, yet they 
are often neglected. Lost in the jumble of 
the shrubbery, they never are seen at their 
best, and often perish from the encroachments 
of hungry neighbours. For the seashore they 
have no equals, thriving in pure sand and 



flowering, and for these reasons the more dis¬ 
tinct of them are worthy of every encourage¬ 
ment in gardens large or smalL At seaside 
places we see them in abundance, but in more 
inland gardens, despite their hardiness and 
adaptability to varied classes of soils and 
positions, we see them less frequently. 
Having grown some of them in dry heath 
soils, in light loam on sharply-inclined 


Tamarix hispida aestivalis. 

not tried them to lose no time in so doing. 
They are very beautiful, too, beside water. 
The only thing apparently essential to success 
is freedom—freedom from the muddle of the 
jungle shrubbery and like places. In more 
open positions, in groups or otherwise, they 
are delightful. A. G. 

-The Tamarisks are graceful, hardy 

shrubs, very distinct in their feathery 


shingle, their fine branches splitting up the 
wind and the heath'-like foliage indifferent 
to the salt spray. They are easily increased 
from soft cuttings rooted under glass, ripened 
cuttings which root in the open air, and even 
thick branches, which often root like a willow 
if deeply planted while quite freslu We are 
richer in names than distinct kinns, for the 
same shrubs in slightlv differing forms have 
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Garden refuse. 

At this time of year I suppose one of the 
principal jobs in the kitchen garden is the 
process of clearing up. There is a lot of what 
is deemed rubbish or waste, and this has to 
be got somehow out of sight. A cardinal fact 
that you and I ought to remember is that 
there is no such thing as “ waste ” in Nature. 
It may not be a strictly accurate scientific 
fact—I do not know'—but we might generally 
take it that anything which has possessed life 
possesses life-giving properties up to a certain 
point, and we are on absolutely sure ground 
when we say that vegetable refuse certainly 
does possess those properties. It may be 
thrown in a heap to decay, it may be burnt, 
it may be buried—those properties are still 
there, and in some way or other they will 
act. We want, then, to make sure we do not 
lose them, but conserve them for our use. 

Perhaps the best and cleanest way of 
dealing with garden refuse is to burn it,' and 
many gardeners avail themselves of this 
method. There are hundreds of fires on allot¬ 
ment gardens within the radius of two miles 
from where I write, and their flames at times 
illuminate the hours of dusk. But there are 
right and wrong ways of burning rubbish, use¬ 
ful ways and wasteful ways, and the wasteful 
way is to let it go up in flames and lose much 
of its value in the atmosphere. To reduce 
rubbish to ashes as quickly as possible is a 
wasteful method. It should be induced to 
smoulder to ashes rather than to burn, and 
this can be done by getting a fairly strong 
body of fire from the more easily inflammable 
portion of the refuse, sticks, etc., then piling 
on the bulk and banking it down with the 
heavier material, or even with earth. The 
more valuable elements are not then 
destroyed, but are conserved, and the ashes 
are left rich in mineral matter—real plant 
food. The gardener who thus disposes of his 
refuse and judiciously uses the ashes'on his 
soil very seldom has to purchase that essential 
but expensive chemical known as potash. It 
was this very chemical which made the land 
iji portions of North America so exceedingly 
fertile after the forests had been uprooted and 
so much of the “ trimmings ” and unprofit¬ 
able lumber had been burnt and incorporated 
with the earth. I want you all to know the 
value of such ashes, and when you do you 
will not waste them, but rather gather them 
together and take care of them until you are 
ready to enrich yOur soil with them. 

_F. J. F. 

Potato Kerr’s Pink. 

Good Potato though Kerr’s Pink be, 
yet I have come to the conclusion that the 
variety is not a garden one. Its robust 
character and the vigour of the haulm render 
it necessary to plant the seed tubers in lines 
which are, at least, 3 feet apart, and but 
few of us can spare so much space for a 
Potato, no matter how great its cropping, 
keeping, and cooking qualities may be. 
Planted in a field, however, Kerr’s Pink is 
at home, and gives a good account of itself. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Potato Lochar. 

It appears strange to me to read of the 
comparative failure of Potatoes south of the 
Trent. Here the crops are, if not exception¬ 
ally heavy, at least well up to the average. 
Some varieties have done better than others, 
and one of these is Lochar. I have groivn 
this variety since it was put into commeroe 
with much success, and the yield has 
invariably been highly profitable, while 
individual tubers were of a large size. This 
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year, while the size’ of tubers is well main¬ 
tained, it is regrettable to be compelled to 
chronicle that disease is rampant, and that 
almost every tuber is more or less affected. 
Other varieties on the same ground are, or 
appear at present to be, free from the 
disease. These include Arran Chief, Arran 
Comrade, Tynwald Perfection, Kerr’s Pink, 
and Up-to-date. Great Scot has done 
phenomenally well, some individual tubers 
having been turned out. which weighed from 
la lb. to 2| lb. each. Such mammoth 
specimens are not welcomed, however pleasing 
they may be to the eye. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Carrots and Beetroot. 

In normal seasons it is usual to lift and 
store these roots about the middle of October, 
but this summer has been abnormal as regards 
drought, consequently the roots in many 
places are very much below average size, 
especially late sowings, and I would advise 
their being left in the ground as long as the 
weather remains summer-like, as at present, 
the third week of the month referred to. I 
find Beet still increasing in size. The recent 
showers have acted as a stimulant to them, 
and a few degrees of frost will do them no 
harm, as the foliage will wayd off the attack to 
a certain extent. Unlike the Mangold grown 
in the field, the roots are much more under 
ground, thus affording another protection. 
Carrots withstand more frost than Beet., so 
may be the last to be got under cover. The 
only thing is, should very wet weather set in 
and continue, there is a probability that many 
of the roots would split and be useless. 
Doubtless late, or rather summer-sown, 
Carrots will be tjie better produce this year, 
as they wilDcontinue to gain in weight for 
some time yet, and. except the very coldest 
counties, may remain in the ground through¬ 
out the winter with a light covering of flaky 
leaf soil, bracken, or even strawy litter, when 
hard frost threatens. 

It must not be imagined that these notes 
advocate large Beet; on the contrary, medium 
roots are at all times far in advance of very 
large ones, which are generally more or less 
stringy ; but in hot, sandy soils the continued 
drought brought the plants to a standstill. 
It is only since the much-wanted rain came, 
with longer nights and more dew, that pro¬ 
gress has been noted. A long row sown at the 
end of May is yielding nice, usable roots. 
True, they have been well supplied with 
moisture overhead and at the root, and each 
week, when a few are pulled, a marked differ¬ 
ence is seen as regards size; in fact, the 
excellent, result obtained prompted these notes 
as far as Beet is concerned. J. Mayne. 


Leaves as manure. 

In August I saw in a large garden at 
Camberley some of the best green crops I 
have seen this season. I asked my friend how 
these had been treated. He said the plants 
were got out early, giving water at the plant¬ 
ing only. He added, his custom was each 
year, when cleaning up the drives, which are 
of considerable extent, to have all the leaves 
and sweepings put on one-half of a plot of 
land. Early in the year this mixture was 
trenched into the ground, keeping a foot of 
soil on the top of them. Before the green 
crops were planted this was made firm by 
treading. Everyone can obtain leaves, to some 
extent, in country places. I was surprised to 
see such results in our hot, sandy, poor West 
Surrey soil. Those having small gardens 


should take care of everything that will rot, 
either placing it in a heap or, better, making 
a large hole, into which all the slops from 
the house, any manure from rabbits, or soil 
and waste from poultry-run can be put. 

J. Crook. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 

Winter salad. 

Will anyone kindly tell me the best and 
easiest method for blanching Christmas 
salad ? I have the plants well grown. When 
should they be lifted and put in the dark, or 
can they be earthed up and tied like Celery 
out of doors ? M. Goring. 

Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 

[By Christmas salad we take it you mean 
Lettuce, Endive, and Chicory. Small salad 
or Mustard and Cress must at that season 
be raised in warmth. To have a regular 
succession a sowing of both should be made 
weekly. Chicory will force and blanch 
readily either in a warm, dark cellar, or in 
a Mushroom house. It can also be forced in 
boxes or pots in a greenhouse where the 
temperature ranges from 50 to 55 degrees, 
but light must be effectually excluded. 
To maintain a succession the rule is to intro¬ 
duce roots to warmth weekly, so for a 
Christmas supply roots, or, as they are 
termed, crowns, should be placed in warmth a 
fortnight or, at the most, three weeks before¬ 
hand. As to Lettuces and Endive, it is the 
rule to lift and replant fully-grown plants, or 
those nearly so, in cold pits or frames, or, in 
lieu of that, to place them on the floor of a 
Peach or orchard house, and work fine soil 
round the balls at the end of the present or 
early in next, month. So long as the weather 
remains open, Endive can be blanched by 
placing slates, tiles, or inverted flower-pot 
saucers over the curled varieties. The 
Batavian kinds need to be tied up in the 
same way as Lettuces are usually treated. 
At that time of year the blanching requires 
more time than in summer or autumn, there¬ 
fore allow a period of three weeks from the 
time tying up, etc., is done to elapse before 
the hearts are required for use. In the event 
of cold weather setting in, the blanching must 
be carried out in the same way as for 
Chicory, and if the plants are well developed 
blanching should be effected in from a fort¬ 
night to three weeks. To make doubly sure, 
cover down, tie up, and introduce to warmth 
more than the quantity you are likely to re¬ 
quire to allow for accidents, such as damping 
off, etc. Also remember the colder the 
weather the longer must be the time allowed 
for blanching to take place.] 

Potatoes. 

On my allotment, turned up three years ago, 

I have grown only Potatoes, and understand 
that it is not good to again grow this produce. 
Rabbits and hares will eat or spoil most 
vegetables I know of. Had I better fallow 
the ground next year, or could you kindly 
suggest some other treatment or procedure ? 

Hirst Oldfield. 

[A change of crop would naturally be 
beneficial for the ground, but,, at the same 
time, if the Potatoes have done well and have 
been free from disease, there is no reason 
why they should not again be grown on the 
same plot. This, at any rate, would be 
preferable to fallowing the ground. In these 
days land cannot be allowed to remain idle, 
so if you would rather not crop the plot 
again with Potatoes, and as ground game is 
apparently troublesome, we suggest cropping 
it with Potatoes next year, giving the soil 
a good dressing of lime a few weeks in 
advance of manuring and digging to purify 
and sweeten it. From [ to 1 bushel per 
square rod would prove a sufficient dressing.] 
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Pages for Beginners. 


The Flower Garden. 

Planting. 

Within a week or two the planting of Roses 
and of flowering shrubs will be put in hand. 
It is not enough in the case of either of these 
plants just to make a hole in the ground and 
cram the roots in, then cover them up. As 
surely as that is done, in the case of Roses, 
so surely will there result a puny and un¬ 
healthy growth, and mildew will become 
rampant. Those who want to grow Roses 
surely want good ones—Roses that will please, 
that will be admired, Roses that will do them¬ 
selves justice. It is just as easy to grow 
really good Roses as it is to grow poor ones. 
They need just as much attention and take 
up just as much room. The only difference 
is that a little trouble must be taken to create 
the best conditions for them—conditions that 
will encourage the roots, upon which the vell- 
l>eing of the plants entirely depends. The 
soil must be well dug and prepared. If too 
light, some heavier soil should be added and 
mixed in. Manure, well rotted, should also 
be mixed in, but the principal thing is to see 
that the soil is well broken up to a consider¬ 
able depth and fairly disintegrated. There is 
an old idea that the spread of roots of any 
tree is equal to that of its branches. That is 
not strictly correct, for I have known many 
instances where the spread of the roots was 
far wider than the branches; but it is, none 
the less, a safe assumption to work on, in 
which case every Rose should have its roots 
so provided for that a 2-foot circle of 
“ prepared and cultivated ” soil should be at 
its disposal. 

Of equal or perhaps greater importance 
than the “ spread ” of available cultivated 
soil is the depth to which it is broken up. 
My illustrations are meant to demonstrate 
this (see Figs. 1 and 2). To till the soil 
one spit deep, which is more often 9 inches 
than 12 inches, is not sufficient for Roses, 
which like to.push their roots well dow-n, and 
they can never thrive so well unless by the 
accident of finding a suitable subsoil. This 
is such an infrequent accident that nothing 
should be left to it, so, while I do not insist 
upon trenching (though that is most satis¬ 
factory), 1 do insist upon the need for double 



Fig. 1.— Soil properly broken, two spits deep. 

digging. I mean by double digging that the 
digger should work with a trench 9 inches 
wide, and when he has turned over the top 
spit he should put manure along the trench 


and dig that in, thus doubling the depth of 
his cultivated soil. So beneficial is this that, 
in fertility, it is a practical doubling of the 
soil, and 5 rods so treated would be as 
potentially fertile as 10 rods of ordinarily dug 
land. 

Do not plant Roses -when the soil is wet 
and sticky, or its whole mechanical action is 
spoilt. When it is really workable, then 
plant, and that as early now as you can. 
Spread the roots well out, and just bury the 
union-joint of the bud and stock below the 
surface of the soil, then the Rose-growths will 
probably supplement the stock roots by 
making some of their own. I again say plant 
early, not later than the first week in 
November, and, the soil still being warm, the 
plants will have made new roots by the end 
of the month. How valuable these new 
autumn roots are in bringing a plant safely 
through the winter and giving it a good start 
in the spring I will leave you to imagine, 
but the advantages must be obvious to all. 
Now I want a few words about 

Flowehing shkubs. There is nothing of 
more value to the garden than a selection 
of these. Their variety is immense, their 
seasons diverse, their beauty beyond dispute. 
I cannot name them all here, but they include 
Prunus, Almond, Berberis, Cerasus, Broom, 
Tulip-trees, Laurestinus, Lilac, Syringa, 



Fig, 2.—Effect on roots and general growth of plant 
when soil has only been broken one spit deep. 

Spirseas, Ceanothus, Buddleias, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Guelder Roses, Azaleas, etc. Fig. 3 is 
one of the best known of the Buddleias, that 
will grow almost anywhere and gives yellow 
flow'ers—a colour not too common in shrubs. 
According to their varying habits of growth 
they answer different purposes. Some do well 
in the ordinary shrubbery, and with their 
brightness relieve what might, without them, 
be sombre; others will make outstanding 
specimens. Used as a background to the her¬ 
baceous border, a judicious selection should 
form part of a scheme. Many quite good 
and thoughtful people who would take every 
possible care in the planting of a fruit-tree 
would apply far less care to the planting of 
a shrub just because it was a shrub. That is 
why we see so many puny apologies for shrubs. 
In the shrubbery a small hole is scooped out, 
from which a mass of roots has to Ire torn, and 
the roots of a new shrub take their place. 
Ten to one, in such a case, the newcomer is 
starved, because the roots all round, being in 
full working order, fasten immediately upon 
the new ly-moved soil and establish first claim 
upon it This is not peculiar to shrubs. I 
have often seen the same thing in a row of 
Tomatoes, where, if from any cause a plant 
dies and the others are in full growth, it is 
almost useless to replace it, because the newly- 
planted Tomato cannot hold its own with the 


established ones. The difference in a flower¬ 
ing shrub standing out by itself and those 
growing on the edge of a shrubbery is so 
marked that it tells its own story even to 



Fig. 3.—Buddleia globosa. 


unobservant eyes. The size, the vigour, the 
foliage, and the bloom each responds in its 
own way to the more generous treatment, and 
that way is a good way. If a comparison can 
be made, I should say it was even more 
important to well prepare the soil for a shrub 
than for a Rose, if only because, in the nature 
of things, it will be expected to stand so 
much longer. The life of a Rose may be ten 
years, but that of a flowering shrub may 
easily be twenty years, so that its needs will 
be by so much the greater. Shrubs do not 
require so much manure as Roses, but they 
do like a soil in which they may have a 
good send-off, and afteiwards an occasional 
top-dressing of manure is greatly' appreciated. 

In planting shrubs open out a good hole at 
least twice as big and deep as the roots are 
likely to occupy for the first year. Reduce 
the depth of the hole by filling in a quantity 
of soil from the surface, for that, at least, is 
the better charged with fertilising properties. 
Tread it in firmly, and plant the shrub upon 
it at sufficient depth (but not too deep) with 
the roots spread out. Add more soil, and see 
(hat it is well worked in among (lie roots, 
then tread quite firmly so that it may not be 
loosened by the force of the winter’s winds. 
Fill right up and tread again, but leave a 
shallow, loose surface of soil, for this is of 
the first importance. Above all, plant now 
while the soil is warm, and so get new roots 
at work before winter, for this is almost 
equivalent to saving a season. F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

The Raspberry (Rubus Idaeus). 

The Raspberry is a deservedly popular 
fruit, and, like the Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Currant, Gooseberry, and Straw¬ 
berry, is a native of the British Isles. It 
grows wild in many English woods, affecting 
those which are rather damp. From that 
fact we obtain a clue to its requirement of 
abundant but not excessive moisture for the 
best results to be obtained in the matter of 
good growth and abundant fruit. Being 
hardy and very accommodating, it is given 
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considerably more neglect and ill-treatment 
than it, should receive. Its wants are few 
and simple. It asks for light and air to its 
leaves, its roots to be left uninjured, and its 
food and water supply secured. It is beyond 
question that many plantations of cultivated 
Raspberries are planted in positions where 
their supply of light and air is unduly 
limited. Some direct rays of light are re¬ 
quired by Raspberry leaves, also fresh air. 
Even in their native woods they receive 
enough light and air, for they are to be 
found only in the parts of the woods where 
the overhead growth is not too dense nor the 
underwood too crowded. The roots un¬ 
questionably are ruthlessly destroyed in far 
too many gardens, large and small. This 
state of affairs occurs during the winter, when 
the plantation receives its annual forking 
or digging. Consequently, whether there be 
little or much food or water for them, the 
Raspberry plants, deprived of such a large 
portion of their root system, cannot absorb 
the necessary quantity required of food or 
water. The result is that a plantation of 
Raspberries which promised to be all that 
could lie desired for a large number of years 
is in one or two years reduced to a condition 


crop of finer fruit will be gathered therefrom. 
This is a distinct gain, the fruit being 
greater in quantity and value. But there is 
a further gain: the time occupied in the 
removal of those exhausted canes will not be 


part at the top which is too weak to contain 
any fruit in embryo. Here arises a question 
of support for the tall canes. It is clear that 
Raspberry canes 6 feet to 8 feet high are 
not likely to pass through their fruiting year 



— -v- 


Raspberries self-supporting, trained in festoons and tied together at a and b. 


required for their removal in winter. The 
old-fashioned method of 

Pruning this hardy fruit was to cut all 
the fruiting canes, whether 5 feet 9 inches 
high or 6 feet 9 inches high, down to a level 
of 4 feet or 4 feet 6 inches high. Of course, 
this was an absurd thing to do. It is 
obvious that in a normal cane of 
6 feet 9 inches high there would be many 
fruit-buds on the upper 27 inches. And if 




Pruned at the cross-lines. 

Wrong pruning. Right pruning. 



Raspberries tied to a stake. 


only compatible with extreme old age. This 
state of affairs has long existed on a large 
scale in this country, and it i9 time the pro¬ 
prietors of Raspberry plantations gave more 
close attention to these few details. 

Unrestricted growth of weeds from spring 
to autumn should not be permitted in these 
plantations. Keep the hoes or scuffles at 
work. We know how easy it is to defer until 
to-morrow that which should be done to-day, 
and how the pressure of work in June and 
July causes the perennial weeds among -the 
Raspberries to be forgotten. Be sure (hat the 
Raspberry plantation is not overlooked. See 
that not a trace of Bear-bine, Thistle, 
Ranunculus, Dandelion, Nettle, Dock, 
Mare’s-tail (Fquisetum) or Horse-tail, or 
Couch-grass is left there. 

September and early October are good 
periods for commencing to 

Prune the Raspberry. The canes which 
produced the fruit during the current -year 
have practically completed their life-work as 
well as their life-cycle. They would wither 
and die before winter. If we take advantage 
of this fact and cut away all the old canes 
which have borne fruit this year we admit 
more light and air to the leaves of the canes 
which have grown this year. This extra 
supply of light and air greatly -assists in the 
work of the leaves on those young canes, and 
they develop stronger and more fruitful 
buds thereon, with the result that a larger 


there were many canes between 4 feet 6 inches 
and 6 feet 9 inches high it is equally obvious 
that a great percentage of fruit would be cut 
away and cast into the fire. This un¬ 
doubtedly has been the case in the past, so 
it is clear that that style ot pruning the 
Raspberry has been a wasteful one. There 
can be but one economical style, and that is 
the one which will give us practically all the 
fruit the canes contain. When a Raspberry 


in safety without support if they are to 
escape injury by wind and gales. The 
average height of the canes of the respective 
varieties grown and the question of support 
have to be taken into consideration. Tall- 
growing varieties need support; therefore the 
matter of cost enters into the question. 
Varieties of sturdy growth and medium 
height may continue doing well for years 
without mishap, and give excellent returns. 
Weakly varieties are rarely quite satis¬ 
factory, and they should not be planted if 
good crops be specially desired. 

For tall-growing varieties tall and strong 
stakes may be used singly, or three or four 
strands of galvanised wire horizontally- 
trained to posts of a permanent character 
may be erected and the best canes be tied 
to the wires, each cane being 6 inches or 
8 inches from its neighbour. Varieties of 
strong growth and medium height give 
splendid crops when grown and trained in 
this manner. They also do well when tied 
three or four canes to one post, the posts 
with the plants being 3 feet by 4 feet apart. 
And when neither posts, stakes, nor wires 
are available they- may be dispensed with, and 
yet fairly good crops of Raspberries be 
secured. No niatter whether there be support 
or no support for the canes, the style of 
pruning should be almost the same— 
namely :—(1) Cut out (unless any be required 
to fill a vacant space) all growths too weak 
to produce fruit. (2) Cut down the next 
stronger canes to a plump bud which is sure 
to produce fruit, thus cutting away the fruit¬ 
less portion of the cane only. (31 The tallest 
canes remain. If left their full length, or 
nearly their full length, when in full 
leafage and fruitage they will be likely to 
offer great resistance to a very strong wind 
during a summer storm, and some, or many 
of them, fall victims to it. Rarely does this 
fail to occur in a greater or less degree. The 
tall canes, being covered with leaves, are 
blown in this direction and that direction, 
and are twisted off at their base, or so greatly 
cracked there that the effects upon the canes 



cane has produced its crop of fruit it has 
produced its first and last crop, and the 
young cane by its side will produce the next 
crop, and so on year after year. Con¬ 
sequently the right way is to prune a 
Raspberry cane according to its size, or, in 
other words, to cut away, as a rule, only that 
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resistance offered by the Raspberry .canes by 
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The Hall was well filled with very varied 
subjects. Exceedingly fresh and clean-looking 
Roses, mostly of the Hybrid Tea section, from 
all our most prominent Rose specialists, de¬ 
serve special mention, whilst Chrysanthemums, 
which one would have expected to strike the 
keynote at this time of the year, were but 
very scantily represented and almost entirely 
confined to the early out-of-door section, with 
only here and there a few larger flowers. 
Very good examples of Dahlias of all sections, 
which are enjoying this year an unusually 
prolonged season of beauty, were still 
prominent, and one end of the Hall was 
filled with an artistically arranged group of 
seedling Antirrhinums in excellent condition. 
There was also a remarkably fine exhibit of 
Michaelmas Daisies, not the least pleasing 
feature of which was that the exhibit con¬ 
sisted of plants lifted from the ground with 
the roots balled up in sacking,' and nearly 
every plant was grown on the single-stem 
system,which we would strongly advocateevery 
hardy-plant lover who wishes to see these 
perennial Asters At their best 1 q follow. 
A very fine exhibit of various first-class 
kitchen-garden produce and a very representa¬ 
tive and well-arranged exhibit of well-grown 
British fruit, many exhibits of hardy plants, 
Carnations, and Orchids helped to make this 
show one of the most varied and representa¬ 
tive seen at Vincent Square for some time. 

Chrysanthemums. —A very fine bank of 
these was staged by Messrs. Wells, of 
Merstham. Pink Profusion, Mrs. Fielding, 
Oissbury Pink, Cranford Yellow, and 
Goacher’s Crimson were noted among the 
bunch-flowered section, and there were several 
good disbudded flowers of Mrs. Geo. Monro, 
Sirs. R. Luxford, Rosamond, Viscount 
C'himba, and Sir E. Letchworth. Messrs. K. 
Luxford and Co.’s exhibit was restricted to 
early-flowering outdoor kinds, and it was 
interesting to note how well such good old 
standard varieties as Goacher’s Crimson, 
Polly, Carrie, and Roi de Blancs held their 
own among the new Normandie, Goldfinch, J. 
Bannister, and Leslie, etc. - Mr. H. J. 
Jones, of Lewisham, also had a fine group of 
Chrysanthemums, containing, besides varie¬ 
ties already mentioned, big blooms of Major 
Chichester and Mrs. G. D. Sturdy inter¬ 
spersed among a wealth of early varieties of 
the “ Masse ” family and a few early singles. 

Dahuas in much the same varieties which 
figured at the previous two or three meetings 
were well displayed by Messrs. Carter Page, 
Messrs. Jas. B. Riding and Messrs. Cheal, 
who all massed their flowers in the con¬ 
ventional, rather solid, banks, or even in the 
stiff, triangular flat arrangement beloved of 
the old florists. Most refreshing in this 
instance was a really' artistic exhibit of 
Cactus and decorative Dahlias put up by 
Messrs. Cutbush, who grouped their Dahlias 
in baskets on unobtrusive pedestals inter¬ 
spersed with suitable autumn foliage, which 
acted as an admirable foil to the fine 
varieties ol good habit exhibited by this 
up-to-date firm. 

Carnations were exhibited by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros. Enchantress and Edward All¬ 
wood were very fine, and they still had a 
few flowers of the almost perpetual Allwood 
Pinks. Messrs. Stuart, Low, and Co. had 
very good examples of Eileen Low, Sir 
Edward Mackay, and White Pearl, and Mr. 
C. Engelmann, among the many fine blooms 
staged, had especially fine vases filled with 
Tarzan and Laddie. 

Roses. —As already remarked, the various 
exhibits of these were outstandingly fine, and 


Messrs. Benj. R. Cant, Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, 
Messrs. Frank Cant, of Colchester, and the 
Rev. Pemberton all had charming exhibits. 
The follow ing Roses were specially noticed : 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot, Mrs. Wemyss 
Quinn, Pharisaer. Golden Emblem, Lady 
Hillingdon, Christine, Mad. Edouard 
Herriot, Ophelia and Golden Ophelia, Snow 
Queen, Mad. Abel Chatenay, K. of K., and 
Red Letter Day. Particularly pleasing was 
the scent of these Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses— 
a feature sadly missing among modern 
Roses, and more especially so in the hybrid 
perpetual section. 

Indoor Flowers.— Mr. L. R. Russell, 
staged a fine group of sadlv-neglected stove 
plants, including many beautiful specimens 
of various Nepenthes, Dracaenas, Aralias, 
Aroids, a handsome basket of the trailing, 
flame-flowered Columnea gloriosa, Marantas, 
Bromelias, Codiceums (Crotons), and a plant 
we had not met for over twenty years, 
Strobilanthes, with handsome, bluey-purple, 
iridescent foliage. Messrs. Blackmore and 
Langdon, of Bath, had an extensive arrange¬ 
ment of specimen blooms of fine types of 
double, single, frilled, and crested tuberous 
Begonias, and many fine single blooms 
picked from the open ground. Orchids were 
shown in small but choice groups by several 
amateur and trade growers, who no doubt will 
bring of their best and finest to the special 
Orchid meeting early next month. 

Vegetables in many choice, seasonable 
varieties were staged by Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, and Messrs. Sutton specialised in a 
large exhibit of Cabbages and Savoys of fine 
quality arranged in a glorified ammunition- 
dump style upon a velvet-coloured dais. 

Fruit.— J. A. Nix, Esq., staged a very 
tempting exhibit of considerable extent, 
including all the finest varieties of Apples, 
Pears, and Grapes. A large dish of Royal 
Jubilee Apple was the finest and largest we 
remember to have seen. Messrs. Isaac House, 
of Bath, showed fruiting branches of a highly- 
coloured, medium-sized Apple of regular, 
rounded appearance. The variety John 
Standish looks most attractive, and would 
seem a heavy cropper; the remarkably even 
size of the fruit as shown on the branches 
was an outstanding feature. I am told this 
variety is in season from January to April, 
but had no opportunity to investigate its 
flavour, which is said to be very good indeed 
when fully ready. 

Hardy flowers were exhibited by Messrs. 
Rich and Co., of Bath, Messrs. Maxwell and 
Beale, and Messrs. Fredk. Wood, of Ashstead, 
all of whom had attempted Bmall rock- 
garden exhibits and a few late herbaceous 
cut flowers. Messrs. Wood had some very 
fine flowers of Statice incana, which has this 
year provided a good second crop. They also 
showed a simple prismatic peep-sight of great 
use to landscape gardeners, and obviating the 
need for a heavy theodolite. The instrument 
fits easily into the pocket and is inexpensive. 
Messrs. Wells, jun., had cut blooms of many 
Asters, Delphiniums, Rudbeckia, Scabiosa 
caucasica, Phloxes, Salvia uliginosa (a clear, 
blue-flowered hardy kind easily reaching 6 feet 
in height),and pot plants of GentianaFarreri, 
etc. Messrs. Reamsbottom had a small but 
bright exhibit of St. Brigid Anemones. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons had many very pretty 
varieties of Nerines, Salmon Perfection, 
Isolde, Proserpine, Nymphe, Ingens, and 
Chamois were very dainty. Mr. G. Reuthe 
also made a feature of a pretty group of 
Nerines, among many other good things. 
Nerine Rheingold ami Parsival were very 


charming forms. Messrs. Waterer, Soil, and 
Crisp, Ltd., had a highly interesting exhibit 
of specimen plants of rare Conifers, evergreen 
shrubs, and climbers arranged in a pleasing 
group. A well-fruited, dwarf specimen of the 
yellow-fruited Yew, Cupressus Fletcheri, 
Abies arizonica, Retinospora leptoclada, R. 
lycopodioides, R. tetragona aurea, and R. 
obtusa Crippsi, Lomatia pinnatifolia, Escal- 
lonia exoniensis, Vaccinium pensylvannicuin 
(lovely coloured), Fremontia californica (full 
of large, rich golden flowers), Myrtus 
obcordata, Vitis Thunbergi, V. vinifera pur¬ 
purea, and Actinidia chinensis are but a few 
of the choice plants in this group. Messrs. 
Dickson and Robinson, of Manchester, had 
the finest exhibit of growing plants of Asters 
of various sections we have ever seenexhibited, 
ranging from the latest and finest forms of 
Aster Novi-Belgii, Aster ericoides, Aster 
Amellus, and others, mostly of garden origin, 
to the rarely seen but delightfully pretty 
Aster Thomsoni, and a very good hybrid 
between Aster Novi-Belgii and Aster ericoides, 
strongly partaking of each parent, unnamed 
as yet, with small, white flowers in graceful 
sprays faintly flushed with pale blue. Messrs. 
Isaac House showed a charming lot of their 
fine new forms of Scabiosa caucasica and four 
vases of Schizostylis coccinea, finer than any 
we have ever seen. Among the novelties 
shown was a vase containing several spikes of 
a clear rose-coloured form of the Kaffir Lily 
(Schizostylis),which was rather a revelation to 
us. Messrs. Piper had finely-fruited specimens 
of Crattegu9 L®landi,the new Ilex Pernyi, and 
various forms of the turquoise-berried Vine 
and Nandina'domestica, Berberis Beali, and 
various other choice plants. Finally, a 
most interesting exhibit ol flowering shrubs 
and trees and shrubs with well-developed 
autumn colours was staged by Messrs. Cheal, 
of Crawley. 


Royal Horticultural Society, 
October 18th. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

First-class Certificate. 

To Ladio-Cattleya Ivanlioe, the Dell var., frora Baron 
Bruno Schroder. The l)ell, Egham; Odontoglossum Arm¬ 
strong!, from Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Welle. 

Award of Merit. 

To Cattleya Fabia Holford’s var., from Lieut.-Col. Sir 
G. Holford (Gr., Mr. H. G. Alexander). Westonbirt; 
Cvpripedium Bedford®, from Dr. F. Bedford, Fulford, 
Yorks. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora.—T o Baron Bruno Schroder; Messrs. 
8tuart.. Low. and Co., Jarvisbrook. Sussex. 

Silver Flora.—T o Messrs. Sander and 8ons, 8t. Albans. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

To Schizostylis coccinea Mrs. Hegartv, from Mrs. Hegarty. 
Olonbur, Co. Galway; Dianthus Allwoodi Betty, from 
Messrs. All wood Bros., Wivelsfield; Chrysanthemum Little 
Dorothy, from Mr. Roots, Cranford, Middlesex. 


Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora.—To Messrs. Sutton and Sons. 
Reading, for Antirrhinums; Messrs. Dickson and Robinson 
for Micnaelmna Daisies. 

Silver Flora. —To Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons for 
Ro9es; Messrs, Carter Page and Co., London Wall, for 
Dahlias; Messrs, W. Wells and Co., for Chrysanthemums 
8ilver Gilt Banksian. —To Messrs. H. .1. Jones. Ltd., 
for Chrysanthemums; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp for 
shrubs. 

Silver Grenfell.—T o L. R. Russell, Richmond, lor 
stove plants. 4c. 

Silver Banksian. —To Messrs. All wood Bros, for Car 
nations; Messrs. Barr and Sona for Nerines; Messrs, Black- 
more and Langdon for Begonias; Mr. F. Cant for Rows; 
Messrs. Cheal and Son, Crawley, for shrubs and pahlu»; 
Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son Highgate. for Dahlias: Mr. 
C. Englemann. Saffron Walden, for Carnations; Messrs. 
House and Son for Scabious; Mr. J. B. Riding for Dahlias; 
Mr. G. Reuthe for Nerines. 4c. , _ . 

Bronze Bankstan. —To Messrs. Luxford and Co. for 
Chrysanthemums; Messrs. Low for Carnations; Messrs. 
Maxwell and Beale for hardy plante; Rev. J- R-. Pemberton 
for Roses; Messrs. PipeT for shrubs; Messrs. Rich and Uo. 
for hardy flowers; Mr. F. G. Wood for alpines, fcc. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 
Medals. 

Gold. —To Mr. J. A. Nix, Tilgate, Sussex, for collection 
of fruit: Messrs. Barr and Sons for oolleotion of vegetables. 

Silver Gilt Banksian. —To Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, for Cabbages. 

Silver Banksian.—To The Guildford Fruit Farm for 
Apples packed for transit. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. Scotland. 

_ Cuttings. 


Southern Counties. 

Hardy fruits. 

With the exception of soils still in a dry 
condition, root-lifting, much or little, as 
each individual case may demand, for the 
checking of exuberant growth and to induce 
a fruitful condition, should be persevered 
with and concluded as soon as circumstances 
permit. This applies to both wall-trained 
trees and those in the open. With the soil 
still retaining much solar warmth, recovery 
from the operation should soon result, and 
quantities of new fibrous roots be emitted in 
much less time than usual if the freshly 
moved soil with the added new compost is 
settled into place with a liberal application 
of water before putting the finishing touches 
to the work. The root pruning of examples 
which cannot be dealt with as in the pre¬ 
ceding case may now be proceeded with. 
Here again, the introduction of some fresh 
compost is usually warranted, and proves 
beneficial. Whether water is in this instance 
needed to consolidate the old and new will 
depend entirely on its condition. 

Pruning. 

Where labour can be spared there is not 
the slightest necessity to wait until the leaves 
are down before making a start, especially 
where much of it has to be done. Bush and 
pyramid Apples, Pears and Plums may, 
especially young trees, or such as are yet 
not full grown, be pruned with advantage, as 
the requisite amount of thinning, etc., can 
be better determined while the leaves are on 
than when bare. The thinning of spurs on 
wall trees, with a view to inducing the pro¬ 
duction of young growths to form the basis 
of new spurs, and to eventually re-clothe the 
branches with them, is another form of 
pruning that may profitably be performed 
now. This advice applies only to trees in 
good health and of varieties worthy of cul¬ 
tivation. Such as do not come under this 
category are better dispensed with and their 
places filled with something more profitable. 
Pnless birds take the buds, Gooseberries and 
Currants may also be pruned. If the raising 
of a stock of home-grown bushes and cordons 
for espaliers and walls is practised, now is 
the time to take, make and plant the cuttings 
in rows 18 inches to 24 inches apart, according 
to space at disposal. Cuttings inserted less 
than a year ago have made excellent growth 
and are ready for transplanting. 

Early pot Strawberries. 

So long as the abnormal weather condi¬ 
tions continue these are best kept outside, 
but directly a change occurs house the plants 
at once, giving them cool quarters, and 
applying no more water to the roots than is 
absolutely necessary. Later batches are 
quite safe—at any rate for the present, but, 
as a saturated condition is not conducive to 
the ripening of the crowns, they will be best 
moved under cover in the event of wet 
weather setting in. 

Asparagus beds. 

Out down the tops to within 2 inches or 
3 inches of the soil before those carrying 
fruit shed the same and become mingled with 
the soil. This will avert the possibility of 
numerous seedlings appearing on the sur¬ 
face next season. After removing weeds and 
Taking off into 2 inches to 3 inches of the top 
soil into the alleys apply a dressing of the 
richest manure available. Spread this evenly 
and then point over the alleys. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

Pruning and training of wall trees. 

This should be commenced forthwith, so 
that as much as possible of the work may 
be completed before the winter. The operator 
should place planks on the border, as then 
not only will the work be done more comfort¬ 
ably, but trampling of the surface will be 
prevented. The Jdorello Cherry drops its 
leaves early, and a start may be made with 
these trees. Where summer pruning has been 
properly attended to there will not be very 
much to be done now. First cut out any of 
the larger branches that are worn out, then 
remove rough snags and all weak shoots that 
are not required for filling the space. The 
pruning should follow the lines adopted for 
Peaches and Nectarines—that is, cut out as 
much of the old fruiting wood as can be 
dispensed with, and train in its place well- 
ripened shoots of the current year. It is best 
to do the pruning before the trees are loosened 
from the wall, as it can be better seen what 
shoots can be spared and what are necessary 
to furnish the wall space. Neglected Morello 
Cherries may be renovated in a much shorter- 
time than is necessary in the case of most 
fruit trees. It is necessary to train in almost 
all the healthy young wood and remove worth¬ 
less shoots, but the cutting out of much growth 
at one time is not to be recommended. After 
the trees are pruned let them be thoroughly 
cleansed before they are fastened to the wall. 
Holes in the wall should be made good with 
cement, as they form lurking-places for insect 
pests. 

Sweet Cherries 

require entirely different pruning from that 
practised in the case of Morellos, for the 
Sweet Cherry fruits best on spurs that are 
found on the old wood. Pruning and thin¬ 
ning the trees in the summer result in spur 
formation, and trees that have been summer 
pruned will require but little attention now. 
On no account cut out large branches or use 
the knife more than is necessary, for this is 
a frequent cause of gumming. If the trees 
have been neglected the pruning must be 
done with very great care. 

Seakale. 

A frost will now be sufficient to cause the 
leaves of Seakale to fall. The crop which 
has been growing for taking up and forcing 
under cover may then be lifted. Cut off all 
the thongs and place them on one side. They 
will then be ready for cutting into lengths 
and tying in bundles during wet days to 
provide planting material for next year. The 
crowns intended for forcing may be placed 
thickly together and covered with ashes until 
required for this purpose. Little •difficulty 
will lie experienced in getting them to grow 
freely in a temperature of 55 degrees t-o 
60 degrees. The light should be entirely 
excluded to ensure perfect blanching. 

Vacant ground. 

Take the earliest opportunity whilst the 
land is still dry to dress it with whatever 
material it is intended to use, which will 
depend on the kind of crop to be grown. The 
rotation of crops is of the greatest im¬ 
portance, and should receive consideration 
long before the time for planting or sowing 
arrives, so that the ground may be treated 
appropriately. A change of site is beneficial 
to most vegetables, though there are excep¬ 
tions, for good crops of Onions, Shallots, and 
Artichokes may be cultivated year after year 
on the same ground. F. W. G. 


All cuttings, whether in boxes, pots, or 
pans, should now lie in a place to which heat 
can be applied when necessary.' Frost may 
not now be so far away, and, while a degree 
or two may do no appreciable harm, yet it 
is always best to lie on the safe side. Most of 
us strike our cuttings of bedding Geraniums 
and such-like things out of doors, keeping 
them in the open as long as possible. This 
cool treatment makes them thrifty and hardy, 
and cuttings so treated are more easily 
brought through tile winter than those which 
may have been coddled under glass. 

Winter and spring gardening. 

Now that beds of Begonias and other soft- 
wooded plants begin to grow shabby, these 
plants ought to be cleared out in order that 
the beds may be dug and prepared for winter 
and spring plants. More attention is again 
being devoted to this work, and a good dis¬ 
play can be arranged without any great 
expense or elaborate planning. Beds of 
Tufted Pansies, for example, are always 
attractive in spring; Wallflowers, Forget-me- 
nots, and Polyanthuses are indispensable. 
Red Daisies and White Daisies—double¬ 
flowering forms, of course—must not be 
omitted, while the spring gardener may 
indulge in bulbs so far as his purse will allow. 
After manuring and digging the beds or 
borders, let the soil settle, and do not. plant- 
until (be surface is at least moderately dry. 

Crocuses. 

The planting of Crocuses should be pushed 
on if the work has not been completed. 

< 'rocuses appear to have more enemies than 
the majority of other spring flowers, and in 
some districts it is necessary to keep the 
stock up by annual additions. Yellow 
varieties disappear in a mysterious way here, 
although the other colours do well enough. 
All the Crocuses do very well in shady places 
and under trees. Informal planting is re¬ 
commended. Nothing looks worse than 
geometrical designs or lizards, stars, and 
crowns of Crocuses planted in grass in the 
manner adopted by those responsible for some 
of our large public parks. 

Vines. 

Should shanking have been troublesome, or 
if the Vines are in any manner unsatis¬ 
factory, the fault is more than likely at the 
roots. The present is a good time at which 
to make an inspection with a view to remedy¬ 
ing matters. Lift the roots very carefully, 
saving intact as many as possible, and after 
putting the drainage right remake the 
border, working in a little bone meal, wood 
ashes, and a small proportion of lime rubble 
or old mortar. Replant the roots at a depth 
of not less than 8 inches, covering them with 
fresh, sweet loam. A covering of oak leaves 
during the winter months is advised, with 
sufficient littery manure on the top of the 
leaves to keep these from being blown about. 
After the roots have had sufficient time to 
lay hold of the new soil the house may, mean¬ 
time, be thrown open by night and day. 
Lawns, tennis courts, croquet greens, and, in 
short, any grass which needs repairing, 
should be attended to round about this time. 
Inequalities should be levelled out, and after 
repairs have been completed a good dressing 
of basic slag ought to be given. Rolling in 
suitable weather ought by no means to be 
neglected. 

Plant houses. 

Watering ought to be attended to in the 
morning. W. McG. 
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Correspondence. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charge if correspon¬ 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to he used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be or* a separate piece 
of paper, the name and address being added to each. 
As Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants .—A U who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each— 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) not more than 
four plants should he sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent thou should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind oreatly 
assist in its determination We have Tece { x )'^J*° f ™ 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits jot 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise yoor. We can undertake to name onlv /our 
varieties at a time. 

INDOOR. 


Growing Capsicums and Chilies. 

(Cecil Hunt).—The culture of these useful 
plants is very simple, and, provided insects 
are not allowed to infest them, good results 
can lie secured with the ordinary treatment 
.riven to half-hardy plants in warm districts. 
Seeds sown at anv time in February in light, 
rich soil and placed in a temperature of 
about 65 degrees will soon germinate. As the 
seedlings get well through the soil, it is 
advisable to place them uear the glass to 
prevent their becoming drawn ; short, sturdy 
plants are thus secured that will be more 
fruitful than is possible with those that were 
drawn and weakly in their infancy. Imme¬ 
diately the seedlings are large enough to 
handle they should lie transferred singly to 
small pots' still keeping them close to the 
glass. As the pots become lull ol roots, a 
shift into a larger size will be beneficial, but, 
as a rule, a 6-inch pot is large enough for the 
final shift. In pots this size weak liquid 
manure given several times a week in hot 
weather will assist the plants and their 
fruit, and by its invigorating influence help 
to keep down red-spider. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

. 4 . T .—See reply to Mrs. F. Otway John¬ 
son in our issue of October 22nd, p. 656. 

.7. Arthur Campbell—So far as we can 
make out, the grubs you send are those of 
the ordinary house-fly. 

H. Windsor —Your Apples are suffering 
from Bitter-pit. See reply to Mrs. F. 
Otway Johnson, p. 656. 

M. T. V._If, as you say, your Rhododen¬ 

drons are dead, the only thing you can dp is 
to put them on the fire-heap. 

Briar .—It is immaterial which, hut we 
prefer the seedling, which, we understand, is 
used by that very successful grower Mr. 
Prince. 

77. 71.—Your Apples are suffering from 
Bitter-pit; to mitigate which see reply to 
Mrs. F. Otwav Johnson in our issue of 
October 22nd, p. 656. The trees, from the 
cracked specimens of fruit you send us, are 
also evidently suffering from canker. 


Trade Notes. 


Mb. A. B. Lister, B.Se.. has resigned as 
from September 30th from the staff of the 
Research and Experimental Station, 
Oheshunt, of which he has been Director since 
its establishment in 1914, in order to devote 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

his entire time to the service of the Lea 
Valley Growers’ Association and Nursery 
Traders, Ltd. 

Mr. John L. Baird has taken over the old- 
established business of W. Herbert and Co. 
(specialists in garden requisites), 28, South¬ 
wark Street,CLondon. We are asked to state 
that arrangements are being made to extend 
the business considerably, and readers will 
find it worth while to secure this firm’s latest 
price list, which shows exceptional value in 
soils, fertilisers, and manures, etc., at sub¬ 
stantially reduced pTices. 

As owners of a number of the largest 
quarries in Yorkshire, Messrs. Joseph Brooke 
and Son (whose advertisement for York stone 
paving appears on our front page) have 
special facilities for supplying this stone in 
important quantities, promptly and at 
reasonable rates. In addition to York stone 
for garden paths, terraces, etc., stone for 
most architectural purposes on a large scale 
is obtainable from the quarries, and is the 
firm’s speciality. Inquiries should be ad¬ 
dressed to the London office, 65, Victoria 
Street, S.AV._ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

AV. AVells, .tun-., Merstham, Surrey.— 
Catalogue of herbaceous and alpine plants 
for season 1921 and 1922. 

Smith and Ellis, 11, Little Britain, 

E. C. 1.—Bulb list, sundries for garden and 
allotment, poultry appliances, etc. 

Thomas Rivers and Son, Sawbridge- 
worth. —Descriptive catalogue of fruit-trees 
and Roses, with prices lor 1921 and 1922. 

Amos Perry, Enfield. —Catalogue of 
hardy plants with choice collections of new 
alpines, perennials, and flowering shrubs. 

J. II. Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower, 
near Romford, Essex. —Descriptive Rose 
catalogue and guide to selection and pruning. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Burton Con¬ 
stable and Hull.— Nursery list for season 
1921-1922 of fruit trees, evergreens, and 
shrubs, forest trees, Roses, and herbaceous 
plants. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS. 

.7. .V. Ji. —Artemisia ludoviciana gnapha- 
lioides. 

Mrs. Cornish.—1, Fuchsia Charming; 2, 

F. , probably General Garfield ; 3, F. gracilis. 

C. Ji. A.—The specimen sent is the 

Oriental Hawthorn (Crattegus orientalis). It 
is best propagated from seed. This should be 
sown at once, although it may not germinate 
until the spring of 1923. A quicker way— 
and the one usually practised by nurserymen 
—is to graft it next April on stocks of 
common Hawthorn. 


NAMES OF FRUITS. 

Philip W. G. Filleul. —Cockle’s Pippin. 
Birhard Wood. —1, Fearn’s Pippin; 2, 
Golden Pippin. 

.17. .7. Tlhjth. —El, not recognised; C.A 7 ., 
Fearn’s Pippin. 

Mrs. Hall. —Pears: 1, Pitmaston Duchess; 
2, Doyenne Boussoch; 3, Conference; 4, 
Beurre Bose. 

IF. I). —Apples, 1. Mere de Menage; 2, 
Tower of Glamis; 3, Newton Wonder; 4. 
Annie Elizabeth. 

.7. irlfson,—Apples: 1, AVorcester Pear- 
main : 2. Peasgood’s Nonsuch ; 3, Lady Hen- 
niker; 4, Golden Noble. 

77. Jamieson. —Pears: 1, Beurre Hardy; 
2, Beurre Stiperfin; 3, Marie Louise; 4, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey. 


October 29, 1921. 

Hard Lawn Tennis Courts. 

AA’e very much regret that, owing to a 
printer’s mistake, the legends of the two hard 
lawn tennis courts illustrated in our issue 
of Clctober 15th, pages 644 and 645, were 
transposed. 


Imperial Fruit Show. 

Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscaweu, the Minister 
of Agriculture, opened the Imperial Fruit 
Show at the Crystal Palace on Friday, 
October 28th. This is the largest dis¬ 
play of its kind ever made, and, in addition 
to many hundreds of competitors, all the 
leading British societies of fruit-growers and 
distributors are taking active parts. The whole 
object of the show, which will remain open 
until November 5tli, is to aid the fruit-grow¬ 
ing industry of the Empire by means of assist¬ 
ing production and distribution, and by 
encouraging the consumption of British-grown 
fruit. The grower, wholesaler, retailer, and 
the public have at the Crystal Palace 
attractive object-lessons in the handling of 
fruits from the orchard to the table. There 
are demonstrations of apple grading and 
packing, cooking, cider-making, all manner of 
machinery, growing trees, labour-saving ap¬ 
pliances, "horticultural buildings and imple¬ 
ments, cinematograph entertainments, and 
both cooked and raw tasters to be sampled by 
visitors. Some 5,000 cases and barrels of 
apples alone are shown in competition 
for £3,000 worth of prizes in trophies and 
cash. The Imperial Fruit Show is 
housed in the southern end and in the ad¬ 
joining galleries and hails of the Crystal 
Palace, the most accessible sections to the 
high and low level stations and to the trams 
and motor-bus stopping-places. The show 
opens each day from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 



Do you realise what it means to have a 
pruner that will HOLD anything it cuts off ? 
1 hat s the great advantage of the PLUCCA 
PRUNER over ordinary pruners. 

When the PLUCCA cuts off a flower or 
fruit, it holds on to it until you release it 
and place it in the basket or barrow. Your 
other hand is left free fo bold the basket, or, 
if climbing, to hold on to ladder or branch. 
The gripping attachmect can be removed 
for heavy pruning. Ruatproofed. All parts 
replaceable. Blades of Wilkinson’s Sword 
Steel- Britiih m a e throughout. 


3 sizes: 7in.,8in., and Sin. Retail 
pi ices, 9/-, 9/6,10/- 

6 months’ guarantee. 



Obtainable from leading Tronmorgcrs. Seed/- 
men, etc., or Rost Free on receipt of P.0, from 
THK* 

ELLIOTT PRUNER CO., LTD , 

Dept. 9, 19. Resent St.. London. S.W.l. 
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ABC OF GA BUSS¬ 
ING .' 

Anemone apennina 

purpurea . 

A nnuals, hardy . 

Antirrhinums. old 

jilants . 

Xster Amellus bessa- 

rabicus . 

Asparagus bed, failure 

of . 

Autumn tints . 

BANK. ,1 WELL- 
PLANTED ROCK 

Beans, French . 

Bee-keeping, how to 

begin . 

Berberis Pratti . 

Biennials, suspension 
of germination 
BOX - NESTING. 

THE TREE HOLE 
Cabbage, spring, get¬ 
ting plants out 
Cabbage Winnigstadt 


1 Cattleya, bicolor 
I Cauliflowers 
Clveiranthus 
! shalli ... ... 

I C H ERR Y, 
WEEPING ... 
Chrysanthemums 


... 690 

.692 

Mar- 

.696 

THE 
. 687, 690 

S ... 694 


| Chrysant hemums 

■ and Celery, rust in 
j C h r y 9 a n themums, 

I early white . 

C h r y s a n themums, 
the big Japanese ... 

I Climbers, hardy, 

■ planting . 

Co logyne cristata and 

1 var s. 

Colchicum varic- 

1 gatum . 

Crops, rotation of . 

j Cypripediums not 

1 flowering . 

j DAHLIA CACTUS 
SILVERUILL 
1 PINK . 


W. Robinson, Author of "The English Flower Carden." 

INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals. 
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Garden frames .704 
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Grapes shanking ... 701 
Greenhouses and 

frames ... . 704 i 

Greenhouses, heating 
of, and boilers ... 704 
Helianthemums ... 689 

Iris stylosa .688 

Iris, the Thunderbolt 697 

Kitchen garden .692 

Lantanas .700 

Leaflets, number of, 
on cultivated Rose 
and the stock ... 694 
Leaf-soil, wood ashes, 
and burnt soil for 
Lettuces .691 


Leeks .691 

Lettuces in winter, 
leaf - soil, wood 
ashes, and burnt 

soil for .691 

Liliuin longiflorum 
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Lily, the Bermuda ... 700 

Loganberry, the ... 701 
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ROTTI .689 

Magnolia grandiflora, 

pruning .708 

Medlar jelly .708 

Mulberry, the .701 

Myrtus Luma .688 

Nepeta Mussini .696 

Serine Bowdeni ... 695 

Osmanthus Aqui- 

folium .688 

Oxalis valdiviana ... 699 
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cutting .708 

Pansies in autumn ... 688 

Pelargoniums, keep¬ 
ing .708 


[ Pelargoniums, Zonal 700 Shrub, a beautiful 

\ Pests . 703 October-flowering ... 688 

Plants in frames ... 696 Soils, potting ... .. n 07 
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' pots .700 
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Week's uork, the ... 698 
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watering .700 


Colour arrangement in the garden. 

In the earlv ’nineties, when I first turned Pokers seems to compel special admiration, 


my attention to gardening, the only serious 
consideration given to colour schemes was 
that devoted to the planning of summer-beds. 
But the remembrance of vivid contrasts pro¬ 
duced by masses of red Geraniums and blue 
Lobelias serves to indicate that the art of 
colour arrangement was not in an advanced 
state. We may therefore regard the science 
of colour planning as practically non¬ 
existent in those days. One certainly saw 
many pleasing colour combinations in the 
perennial border and shrubbery, but these 
were more the result of accident than fore¬ 
thought. Nowadays the conception of happy 
harmonies or striking contrasts in the her¬ 
baceous border—and, indeed, in any portion 
of the garden—is regarded as principal 
rather than secondary considerations. The 
wise gardener of to-day selects with the 
utmost care such plants as will most 
fittingly associate with the natural surround¬ 
ings. This careful planning of colour 
effects is, of course, the keynote of successful 
garden building. The guiding factors in the 
creation of pleasing colour combinations are 
naturally the colours of the flowers and the 
period of their display. Nobody would 
attempt to form colour schemes without 
accurate knowledge of these characteristics. 
Assuming the existence of this knowledge, it 
becomes necessary to know how to apply it; 
in other words, one must be possessed of a 
certain amount of good taste. To some 
people the gift of blending colours seems to 
be a natural one. To others the taste is an 
acquired one. In either case there are a few 
guiding principles which might with advan¬ 
tage be borne in mind by those who contem¬ 
plate laying out new gardens. 

Broadly speaking, there are two methods of 
forming colour pictures—namely, by har¬ 
monies or by contrasts. There are times 
when either may be successfully employed; 
on the other hand, harmony may be the only 
permissible arrangement. Flower-borders 
which are always more often seen at close 
range should, as a general rule, be treated 
with harmony, while distant effects may with 
safety be made by striking contrasts. For 
the most part, I am of the opinion that 
harmonious effects are more pleasing to the 
eye. They are certainly more restful. It is 
quite true that contrasts have a value of 
their own. They are useful in certain cases 
in enhancing the colour values of many 
flowers. For instance, the juxtaposition of 
purple Michaelmas Daisies .and Red Hot 


while emphasising the rich coloration of 
each species. But a garden is, after all, a 
place of rest for most of us, and how can 
restful peace be more felt than in a garden 
which is filled with the soothing influence of 
quietly-blended colours. 

Whatever scheme be qdopted, there should 
be a sufficient mass of each colour to get the 



Weeping Cherry by pondside. (See page 690.) 


true value. The old plan of putting plants 
about singly is quite inadequate in the 
formation of colour pictures. Bold groups of 
each subject yield an all-compelling beauty 
which is not easily attained in borders made 
up of inconspicuous colour patches. There 
is no doubt that the feeling of rest which 
seems to pervade many gardens is far more 
due to^the harmonious coloration than to 
any other influence. The value of colour in 
house decoration obtains increasing recog¬ 
nition. Few people nowadays select their 
wall-papers without the most careful regard 
to the aspect of the room, the furniture and 
carpetings, and the use to which the room is 
to be put. Why not extend the same thought¬ 
ful observance of colour value to our gar¬ 
dens? The best teacher we can have in the 
matter of colour effects is nature. We have 
only to look around us to find everyday 
lessons from which first-hand information 
may be obtained. The grey clouds floating 
across an azure sky suggest at once a happy 
combination of grev-foliagecl plants with blue 
Delphiniums or Anchusas. Again, the blend¬ 


ing of colours on the wings of certain 
butterflies or on the feathers of the peacock 
are quite suggestive of what may be done in 
the way of flower association. There are, 
indeed, hosts of examples which may be seen 
in the country-side and aptly repeated on a 
smaller scale in the garden. 

It is not within the scope of this article 
to give live illustrations of actual colour 
schemes. My remarks are suggestive only, 
and are merely intended to emphasise the 
value of colour. The matter of formation of 
colour, harmony, or contrast is left to the 
taste of the reader. 

IIaslehurst Greaves, F.L.S. " 


Notes of the Week. 

Berberis Pratti. 

I had seed of this plant direct from Mr. 
Forrest, and my panicles of fruit are very 
different, being 4 inches to 6 inches long. I 
should say your illustration on p. 655 repre¬ 
sents Berberis aggregata. 

Lenarth, P. D. Williams. 

St. Keverne, R.S.O., Cornwall. 

Darwin Tulip Pride of Haarlem. 

Cerise-scarlet hardly describes this flower, 
which is the most beautiful of its family to 
some eyes. Whether in small borders and 
clumps out of doors, or when grown in fibre 
for the house, the glow of crimson when the 
sun shines through its lovely petals is 
unequalled, and quite unpaintable and 
indescribable. L. M. II 

Aster Amellus bessarabicus. 

What a fine Aster this is in late autumn ! 
Dwarf in habit and very free-flowering, it 
makes neat and shapely pieces which require 
no staking, while its value for cutting is 
great. Distinct in colour and easily increased 
by division, this variety, so far as my ob¬ 
servation goes, is free from the irritating 
propensity of the majority of other Asters to 
produce self-sown seedlings of inferior quality 
which ultimately, in spite of all precautions, 
swamp their parent. 

A Scottish Gardener. 

Autumn tints. 

Favoured by the hot summer, the late rains, 
and the continued absence of frost, autumn 
tints are specially fine this year. Tn one 
park I know grows a clump of noble Beeches 
planted in a circle, and the ripening foliage 
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of these trees is magnificent. The tints vary 
from green through the palest yellow to a 
rich, ruddy bronze, the whole forming a 
striking feature of the landscape. Chestnuts, 
too, are noteworthy, but their soft foliage, 
as it nears the ripening stage, speedily 
succumbs to wind or rain. W. McG. 

Our tropical summer, 

which has been said to resemble the climate 
ol Bombay by Anglo-Indians, has produced 
some curious effects in the plant world. Has 
anyone noticed the seeds formed on the 
J asmine ? I am told these large green egg- 
shaped fruits are, in the West of England, 
colouring black. Are they edible ? Are 
they frequently seen in the South of England 
in normal seasons ? Thunbergia alata has 
formed seed under glass in a cool-house, too, 
and I hear that the Pomegranate has ripened. 

L. M. R. 

Polygonum baldschuanicum. 

Has “ N. L. ” (page 635) ever tried the 
“ Alberta ” variation of this Polygonum? I 
have found it the freest flowering creeper I 
have ever seen, and it lasts the whole summer 
from July till October, covering 20 feet to 
30 feet with its beautiful foam-like flowers ; 
I have given roots of mine to different friends 
and it has never failed. A pergola is the 
best place for it, but with me it grows on 
fir trees and bushes, covering a whole large 
bed. The drought did not affect it at all. 

Bosmere. 

Osmanthus Aquifolium. 

This very useful Holly-like shrub is 
flowering very freely with me (mid-October). 
Were it not for the fact that the numerous 
little flowers are white and sweetly perfumed, 
they would often be passed by unobserved, 
but one is attracted foy their perfume when¬ 
ever the shrubs are approached. The Osman¬ 
thus is often mistaken for a Holly owing to 
the leaves bearing a resemblance to those of 
the latter. Hundreds of this valuable shrub 
have found an early grave owing to the per¬ 
sistent practice of grafting them on the 
Privet. E. S. 

Tigrida Pavonia. 

The remarks on these flowers on page 636 
of your paper make me all the more dis¬ 
appointed at my utter failure with them. I 
planted the bulbs last April as directed in 
a special article on these flowers in “ The 
Queen ” paper, their position was in full sun, 
light soil, specially made, as mine is very 
sandy. As directed, they have been watered 
constantly, but have suffered from drought in 
the early summer owing to my absence. Not 
only have they not flowered, but they have 
not grown one inch since the watering began 
in June. Is there any hope of their doing 
better another year? Bosmere. 

iris stylosa. 

It may interest some of your leaders to hear 
that a year ago last spring I planted three 
clumps of Iris stylosa taken from some large 
and well-established plants in a friend’s 
garden, which were being divided at the 
time. They did not bloom at all last 
winter, but about the middle of May I was 
very surprised to find a flower on one of the 
clumps, and now again, on October 11th, I 
found five or six flowers on one of the other 
plants, and to-day (16th) I see that all 
three clumps have several flowers on each. I 
also Eee that three small clumps of the 
Kaffir Lily (Schizostylis coccinea) planted 
last winter have fifteen magnificent flower- 
spikes, although the established plants from 
which they wore taken show no signs of 
flowering. Near Honiton. 

Procuring plants. 

In the very interesting notes of your 
journal the names of plants often appear 
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which are very attractive, but which are, in 
fact, very difficult to get, as so few nursery¬ 
men seem to stock them. The following are 
cases in point:—Coriaria thymsefolia, 
Fuchsia procumbens, Epilobium obcordatum, 
Ceratostigma Willmottse and Potentilla, 
spec. Farrers 188, Clematis campaniflora, 
Petrowskia atriplicifolia, CEnothera taraxaci- 
folia, Erytlircea Massoni. If any of your 
correspondents would tell me where the above 
cqn be obtained their kindness would be 
greatly appreciated. Writing from St. 
Andrews, I may perhaps add that Myrtle, 
Hibiscus syriacus, Buddleia globosa, Rom- 
neya Coulteri have all bloomed most freely 
this season. The Myrtle is still in full 
bloom. C. C. 

A double Oriental Poppy. 

I am sending you a bloom of a double 
scarlet perennial Oriental Poppy in hopes 
that it will keep fresh long enough for you 
to see. It is one I do not see elsewhere, and 
is very valuable, I consider, for the mixed 
border, as it comes into bloom some time 
before the general run of Oriental Poppies, 
and when some large showy flower is of great 
value. I have had it for over twenty years, 
and find that it very rarely goes back to 
single; an. occasional plant each year goes 
back. This bloom is not so double as those 
in spring, and also somewhat smaller. It 
blooms at the same time as the Gardenia- 
flowered Narcissus, and often before N. 
Pheasant Eye is over, and makes a grand 
blaze of colour in one’s garden. 

(Mrs.) F. Otway Johnson. 

Ballvkilcavan, Stradbally, Queen’s Co. 

[Regret the flower had fallen to pieces.— 
Ed.] 

Myrtus Luma (syn. Eugenia apiculata) 
fruiting. 

This, which appears to be the hardiest of all 
the Myrtles tided here, is fruiting freely this 
year, some of the branches producing quite 
a lot of polished black currant-like fruits, 
which are sweet and palatable. The bushes 
in question are each about 8 feet in height, 
and excepting for the overhead protection 
of tall old Scotch Eirs, devoid of branches 
for at least 40 feet high, are entirely in the 
open, where I have only once known them 
to be slightly damaged by frost, and that 
in a season when the old M. communis was 
totally destroyed and M. Ugni severely 
shaken. This black-fruited Myrtle is a native 
of Chile, and is not only a beautful ever¬ 
green, but decidedly handsome when covered 
with its pretty white flowers. Although it 
grows freely in the open, a sheltered position 
is undoubtedly to its advantage in most 
districts, other than those in the extreme 
south and western counties. E. M. 

A beautiful October-flowering shrub 
(Eleeagnus macrophylla). 

Looking round the garden on October 16th 
I was attracted by a delicious fragrance 
which came from a group of this shrub, the 
whole lot being a mass of flower. This is 
a handsome and ornamental evergreen shrub, 
with dark lustrous green leaves abo^, and of 
a beautiful silvery metallic lustre on the 
underside. This is seen to perfection in 
rough weather when the branches are tossed 
about by the wind. The myriads ol nodding, 
creamy-white flowers are produced in clusters, 
from the axils of the leaves, their fragrance 
being equal to that of some of the Daphnes. 
Established plants are said to produce hand¬ 
some orange-red fruits, each about the size 
of a hazel nut, but up to now the plants 
in question have not fruited. This shrub is a 
native of the Corean Archipelago and Japan, 
and owing to the beautiful effect of its silvery 
leaves at all seasons of the year, and the 
lateness of its flowering, it should find a place 
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in every garden where choice and beautiful 
shrubs are grown. E. M. 

Salvia splendens in the open air. 

Beds filled with this plant are now very 
brilliant. The plants, which are about 4 feet 
in height, were raised from seeds 
sown in February, in a warm house, and, 
although with these seedling plants we have 
to wait until the end of summer is approach¬ 
ing for them to bloom, we have a handsome 
reward when their season of flowering 
actually arrives, their brilliant colour 
dominating everything in the immediate 
vicinity. The scarlet Salvia is a native ol 
Brazil, and gives very little trouble once the 
plants are established, a good soaking of 
water occasionally being all that is 
necessary to keep them in vigorous health. 
For massing in beds and borders where 
rich colour is appreciated, these charming 
plants are very desirable, blooming, as they 
do, over a long period, indeed, until stopped 
by frost. In very dry seasons the plants are 
occasionally attacked by red-spider, which 
will, however, not destroy their beauty, if 
plenty of water and an occasional sprinkling 
overhead are .given them. M. G. M. 

Pansies in autumn. 

A good show of Pansies from mid-Septem¬ 
ber until November is not to be despised. It 
is quite easy to have blooms of as high quality 
during the autumn months as we expect to 
get in spring. It is simply a matter of sow¬ 
ing at the right time and giving the young 
plants some cultural care. I sow in July for 
spring blooming. This yeaf sowing was done 
rather earlier, and owing to the continued 
drought in this locality they have not been 
planted, as they should have been, several 
weeks ago. The hot weather has brought 
them on quickly, and they are now (Octo¬ 
ber 6th) in bloom, and the soil, having been 
watered all through, the flowers are of good 
quality. Some years ago I sowed in June 
and planted out as soon as the seedlings were 
large enough to handle, and had a fine show 
of bloom until winter set in. A point in 
favour of this way of growing Pansies is that 
the blooms, unlike -those of hardy flowers, 
generally are unaffected by sharp autumn 
frosts. At this time of year a few hours fre¬ 
quently work a great change in the outdoor 
garden. One frost will destroy tender things 
and tarnish the beauty of many hardy 
flowers. A nice lot. ol Pansies in full bloom 
is then most welcome. J. Cornhill. 

Byfleet. 

Vitis Coignetiae seeding in the open. 

Young seedlings of this handsome Vine 
appeared in the borders here last year, the 
seeds having apparently been deposited there 
by birds. These I potted up and placed them 
in a cold frame for the winter, planting 
them out in an open nursery border in April. 
These seedlings have grown remarkably well 
and have already attained considerable 
vigour, being 5 feet in height. We grow large 
numbers of this Vine, many of which have 
attained considerable development, and seed 
freely, but I have never heard of them 
germinating in the open in such a free manner 
before. At the time of writing, this Vine is 
magnificent, decidedly so when viewed with 
*the sunshine in the rear. It is scrambling 
over and through the tops of Holly trees, 
forming great domes of brilliant crimson 
colour. Whether on wall, pergola, or tree, 
the display of colour developed by the leaves 
is very striking. It is one of the finest plants 
in the garden at the present time, and is 
undoubtedly the most beautiful Vine we have. 
Planted at the foot of a low wall and allowed 
to fall over the top at intervals, some of the 
plants have this year developed extraordinary 
vigour owing to the ground near having been 
trenched. Several of the leaves measure 
14 inches across. Sussex. 
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Helianthemums. 

Well have Helianthemums been called Sun 
Roses, for no flowers coming into beauty in 
late spring and early summer are more 
happily situated than when the plants are 
located on some ledge of rock or over¬ 
hanging bank or wall in the full sun. Then 
it is one is able to appreciate the glory of 
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climber on a wall, it makes a beautiful display 
in spring. We miss much wall beauty in the 
early year, because we fail to arrange for it. 
Jasminum nudiilorum, a winter and early 
spring bloomer, has its good points, but for 
a lavish display of flowers in April and May 
this Forsythia is hard to beat. For many 
years now I have had one over a wall, and 
never once has it failed to respond with a 
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are borne in a single head, each flower being 
upwards of an inch long, deep red on the 
outside, and golden on the inside of the 
petals. L. Heckrotti is of garden origin, and 
is supposed to he a seedling between L. sem- 
pervirens and some other climbing species, 
though there is some doubt as to its 
parentage. It is hardier than L. semper- 
virens, and will thrive in most parts of the 
country. Unfortunately, it is rather 
addicted to attacks of aphis, which, if not 
kept in check, seriously disfigure the flowers 
and cause them to open badly; therefore it 
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Lonicera Heckrotti. 


their myriad blossoms as ‘day by day they 
unfold. They have little or no value for 
cutting, but that should not prevent anyone 
finding a place for them on some sunny 
corner in the garden. A young plant pur¬ 
chased even now, when the weather serves, 
and got in position will bloom next spring 
in all probability. They are prostrate- 
growing subjects, and therefore are best 
served when planted out on a rockery 
or bank, where the blossoms can be seen to 
the fullest advantage. Helianthemums range 
in colour from white to crimson and rose and 
pink in both single and double forms. A 
stock of plants can soon be got together from 
cuttings taken after the flowering season. 

Leahtjrst. 


Forsythia suspensa. 

Early in the spring the yellow flowers of 
Forsythia suspensa'open in a rich prodigality, 
and whether grown in bush form or as a 
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mass of yellow in the spring days; moreover, 
it is a plant which can be propagated freely 
from cuttings, which, if made from half- 
ripened wood, soon root. I would recommend 
anyone who Jtas a wall to cover, particularly 
if it be one having a south aspect, to try a 
Forsythia. Townsman. 


Lonicera Heckrotti. 

This Honeysuckle belongs’ to the climbing 
section of the genus, and it is one of the best 
of those which bloom towards the end of 
summer. Occasionally a fair number of 
flowers may be found in July, but as a rule 
it is at its best during August and Septem¬ 
ber, for at that period each young shoot is 
terminated with a fine inflorescence. It may 
be distinguished from other Honeysuckles by 
means of its glaucous leaves, which are more 
or less heart-shaped and an inch or so long, 
with a similar width. Thirty or more flowers 


is imperative that steps should be taken to 
keep the plants clean. 


Autumn tints. 

Although the year has been exceptional so 
far as weather conditions are concerned, there 
are several trees and shrubs now wearing their 
glorious autumn foliage. It is marvellous 
how well some of them have coloured consider¬ 
ing the dry conditions with which they have 
had to contend. For example, a specimen 
of Liquidambar styraciflua is particularly 
well coloured, and it must be remembered that 
this will only colour up when grown in a 
moist situation. Then we have two glorious 
trees of Amelanchier canadensis, whose foliage 
is a vision of red and yellow. Unfortunately 
the foliage of this tree only assumes this 
autumn tint just before the leaves fall, and 
consequently it lasts but a short time. In 
the wild garden I have noted Vaccinium 
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oorymbosum and V. corymbosum var. 
pallidum, and also Leucothoe Catesbsei. 
Elsewhere we have several other shrubs with 
the most glorious foliage, and the best of these 
are Ghent Azaleas, Rosa virginiana, Paliurus 
australis, and Parrotia persica, while among 
_the trees I note Quercus rubra, Q. coccinea 
(Knapp Hill variety), and the many varieties 
of Acer palmatum and A. japonicum. There 
are, too, several shrubs which have just gone 
over, notably Cornus florida, Hamamelis 
japonica var. Zuccariniana, and Cotoneaster 
integerrima. R. H. Jeffers. 

Ripley, Surrey. 

The Weeping Cherry (Prunus 
pendula). 

This beautiful Japanese Cherry is one of 
the earliest to come into flower, commencing 
usually towards the end of March. Its 
pendent growth has led to its being frequently 
grafted on stocks 5 feet and 6 feet high, but 
it comes true from seed. The leaves are much 
like those of the common Cherry, the flowers 
of a lovely shade of soft rose, and borne 
freely. In the United States, where the 
summers are much warmer, it thrives better 
than in England. If possible, it should 
always he given a sunny spot sheltered from 
the north and east. (See page 687.) A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Quercus pedunculata. 

I should he obliged if you will name the 
enclosed and give me country of origin. It 
bears acorns when quite young, and is rather 
of an open growth. I have only seen quite 
young trees, 7-8 years. The acorn is rather 
long and pointed. W. Painter. 

[We cannot see that the oak twig you send 
differs in any essential respect from the 
common British oak, Quercus pedunculata. 
The leaves are rather larger and longer than 
ordinary, but the oak varies much in this 
respect, ] _ 

ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya bicolor. 

At one time this Cattleya was grown in 
many collections, but now it is rare, being 
superseded by other Orchids of hybrid origin. 
It is still of interest as a late summer- 
flowering Cattleya, and its fleshy blooms 
remain in full beauty for quite a long period. 
C. bicolor was introduced from Brazil in 
1838 by Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney. The 
slender pseudo-bulbs are each from 15 inches 
to 30 inches long, usually two-leaved, with 
from two to ten flowers on a spike. The 
sepals and petals are usually greenish-brown, 
but sometimes olive-brown spotted with 
purple ; the lip slightly reflexed, rose-purple 
or crimson-purple 

C. bicolor has been united with various 
Lselias and most of the Cattleyas belonging 
to the labiata group, but they failed to 
attract attention, C. bicolor being looked upon 
as more or less a failure as a parent until 
C. Iris made its appearance a couple of 
decades ago. The other parent was C. aurea, 
and some forms of C. Iris are splendid 
acquisitions, especially the ones known as His 
Majesty and King Edward VII., both of 
which received a first-class certificate from 
the Royal Horticultural Society. C. Iris 
when crossed again with C. Dowiana aurea 
gave that beautiful Orchid known as C. 
Venus. The flowers are not so stiff or formal 
as in C. Iris, while the yellow and gold tints 
are greatly admired. Another exquisite and 
meritorious plant is C. Rlioda, the result of 
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intercrossing C. Iris with C. Hardyana. 
There are three splendid forms in cultivation, 
viz., Iiluminata, Fairlawn var., and The 
Jewel, each being honoured with the F.C.C. 
The secondary hybrids from C. bicolor con¬ 
stitute a charming series. A few should be 
in every collection. Most of them bloom 
during the autumn. They require similar 
treatment as other members of the genus, aud 
should be given Osmunda or A1 fibre for a 
rooting medium. T. W. B. 


Coelogyne cristata and its varieties. 

The genus Cadogyne contains a number of 
fine Orchids if judged from the decorative 
standpoint, but the best of them all is the 
popular C. cristata aud one or two of its 
varieties. It is an old inhabitant of British 
greenhouses, having been discovered by Dr. 
Wallich in 1824, but it was not introduced 
till 1837. It apparently flowered for the first 
time in 1841, when it was shown by Mr. 
Barker, of Birmingham, Ik* fore the Royal 
Horticultural Society in London. The native 
home of C. cristata is the lower Himalayas 
at 6,000 feet elevation, and it is found in 
(juantity in Nepal. A typical form has large, 
pure white flowers, except the centre of the 
lip, which is stained and crested with orange- 
yellow. The leaves are each from 6 inches to 
12 inches long, while the drooping racemes 
are often longer, and carry from five to nine 
chaste white flowers, which are always appre¬ 
ciated and can be used for a variety of 
purposes. If kept in a fairly dry atmosphere 
they remain in fu(J beauty for two or three 
weeks if left on the plant. , 

Of the named varieties C. c, hololeuca is 
noteworthy. It is sometimes referred to as 
alba—an appropriate name, by the way, inas¬ 
much as the flowers are pure white without 
any trace of yellow. It first appeared in the 
collection of Mr. Titley at Gledhow, near 
Leeds. In the form known as Lemoniana the 
only difference from the type is the citron- 
yellow crest of the lip. The Chatsworth 
variety was introduced from India by Gibson 
in 1837., In this the flowers are larger than 
in the type, and there is often a greater 
number on a spike. In the variety maxima 
the blooms are superior in every way to those 
of an ordinary C. cristata. All the forms of 
cristata bloom in late winter or early spring, 
when white flowers are more or less scarce 
and valuable. C. cristata does not need 
frequent repotting, and where a number of 
specimens is grown a few only should be done 
at one time, because it takes several months 
for the plants to thoroughly recover. The 
best time for overhauling a plant is a few 
weeks after flowering. At this season the new 
pseudo-bulbs will lie finishing their growth, 
and in consequence very little water will 
suffice to keep them in a plump and rigid 
condition. They should be given a light posi¬ 
tion, and he kept where the atmosphere is 
comparatively dry, while the temperature 
ought not to fall below 50 degrees F. 
With the advent of the New Year signs of 
growth will he apparent, and at this stage 
(he plants must lie carefully watered. The 
flower-scapes are produced from the centre of 
the new growth, hence no water should he 
allowed to accumulate in them, or both 
growth and flower-scape may decay. When 
the plants are in bloom dry surroundings are 
necessary to prolong the life of the spikes. 
Directly the flowers are removed the base of 
the young growths must be examined occa¬ 
sionally, and when it is seen that they are 
rooting any repotting or top-dressing should 
be done. Examples that are healthy and the 
pseudo-bulbs are not too crowded will not 
require any attention. They should lie placed 
in their growing quarters and afforded plenty 
of water while in a state of activity. Plants 
that are gradually but surely producing 
smaller pseudo-buibs which have become 
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unduly crowded will need a thorough over- % 
hauling. They are turned out of their pots, 
pulled to pieces, and the back pseudo-bulbs 
reduced to three behind each lead or growing 
point. Most of, if not all, the roots will be 
dead, so a few wire pegs will be needed to 
make them secure in the fresh compost. 
Pans about 8 inches in diameter may be used, 
but if there is plenty of stock a size or two 
larger can be chosen with advantage. The 
receptacles are filled to half their depth with 
broken potsherds, over which is placed a thin 
layer of inoss. The rooting medium consists 
of Osmunda fibre or good fibrous peat (two- 
thirds) and chopped Sphagnum Moss (one- 
third). When repotting, the soil is made 
fairly firm and slightly elevated in the centre. 
The growths are arranged cloudy together, 
and in such a way that some of the growing 
points are towards the centre, then in due 
time the flower-spikes will be distributed 
equally over file pan. When potting is com¬ 
pleted give the soil a good watering with a 
fine rose-pot, and then no more will be needed 
for a week or two if the plants receive an 
occasional spray overhead when the weather 
is dry. The surroundings are kept moist, 
and if shaded from bright sunshine they will 
slowly recuperate and make good-flowering 
specimens the following year. T. W. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES, 

Cypripediums not flowering. 

What shall I do to make the ordinary 
Slipper Orchid bloom? Should the plants be 
potbound? Do they need much or little 
water? Ignoramus. 

[You do not say under what conditions 
your Cypripediums are growing. If you had 
done so we may have noticed at once the 
reason why they do not bloom. It is not 
necessary for them to be potbound. Often 
this is the cause of the non-appearance of 
flowers, the growths not being strong enough 
to produce a spike. During the growing 
season the plants enjoy a copious supply of 
water, and even in winter the roots must be 
kept moist. You-may be growing them in 
too dense shade, or they may need repotting, 
thereby rejuvenating them and making them 
strong enough to flower. About the middle 
of February we should advise a thorough 
overhauling of the plants. Turn them out 
of their pots, carefully pull them to pieces, 
and reduce the old growths to two behind 
each lead or growing point. They can then 
be potted off separately, or several pieces may 
be. arranged together to make up a compact 
specimen. Ordinary flower-pots or fairly 
deep pans are chosen and filled to one-third 
of their depth with drainage, over which is 
placed a thin layer of Sphagnum Moss. 
The soil consists of the best fibrous loam and 
good quality pdat in equal parts, with a 
sprinkling of finely-crushed crocks. The 
loam aud peat are pulled to pieces and the 
dust or-fine particles removed. When the 
repotting is completed, arrange the plants 
in a moist, warm house where the minimum 
temperature is about 50 degrees. Shade will 
be needed from direct sunshine, and a light 
spray overhead will be beneficial when the 
weather is hot and dry. Water with care 
until root action becomes vigorous. With 
ordinary care and attention the plants should 
flower well next season, and in the meantime 
watch our Orchid notes.] 

Cypripedium. 

What is the real name of Slipper Orchid 
(brown)? Ignoramus. 

[Without seeing a flower we could not be 
quite sure of the name of your Cypripedium. 
but judging from your meagre description it 
is a form of the old C. insigne.] 
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VEGETABLES. 


Late Potatoes. 

The lifting of late Potatoes has now been 
completed, and the results are, on the whole, 
satisfactory. True, there is a little disease— 


coloured, and well-flavoured fruits are (and 
rightly) preferred to monstrosities. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


return for the labour involved. Liberal 
culture is always attended with the best 
results, and no one need be afraid of making 
the place for them too rich. At the same 
time it is worthy of note that Leeks planted 
out on moderately good ground may be im¬ 
proved if at this time of the year they can 
be given stimulants—artificial or otherwise. 


more particularly on smooth-skinned varieties 
—but not sufficient to make the yield in¬ 
ferior in bulk. Great Scot has been out¬ 
standing, with Arran Comrade not far 
behind. Lochar has been a heavy crop, but 
badly diseased. Tinwald Perfection, Arran 
Chief, and Up-to-Date have turned out well ; 
while the Factor has again proved its in¬ 
difference to climatic extremes. Factor, 
where it succeeds, can be recommended. Well 
done, too, it gives enormous crops of white 
oval-shaped tubers, which are of excellent 
quality. Again Edzell Blue was given a 
trial. It is yet persistently described as 
early, but in reality it is a second-early 
Potato, and among the latest of these. Is 
there any possibility that there can be two 
strains—one earlier than the other? I 
planted this variety late in May, and the 
crop, lifted with the late Potatoes, has been 
good and even. I do not, however, like the 
colour. 

The season, of course, has had something 
to do with the behaviour of certain sorts. 
Those planted at an early date—early, that 
is, for maincrop and late varieties—have 
made second growths, or supertuberation, 
while those planted well into May have 
shown absolutely no trace of such growths. 
The worst offender in this way has been 
Kerr’s Pink, for which, I think, the proper 
place is the field. 

The manure used in growing the Potatoes 
above named has also, quite evidently, had 
its share in the results. For example, Lochar. 
which was badly diseased, was grown with a 
rather free allowance of well-rotted yard 
manure. There were absolutely no symptoms 
of disease until after the autumnal heavy 
rains, when the disease appeared as if by 
magic, and spread with alarming rapidity. 
The majority of the other sorts had, in 
addition to a fair dressing of organic manure, 
a small allowance of superphosphates—the 
combination appearing to be very satis¬ 
factory. The Factor, to which reference has 
been made on account of its heavy crop, was 
grown upon last season’s Onion quarter, and 
as it was considered to be sufficiently rich, 
the quarter only received the "merest 
sprinkling of superphosphate and sulphate 
of ammonia in equal parts. It may be of 
interest to add that as wood ashes were ob¬ 
tainable in large quantities, and in perfect 
condition in respect of dryness, these were 
lavishly used on all the Potato ground. 

In a season, therefore, in which Potatoes 
have not done well everywhere, there is every 
reason for gratification with the yield ; but 
it must be confessed that tubers individually, 
although of a good table size, are not so 
large as is generally the case. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Tomato Ponderosa. 

I wonder if any reader of Gardening 
Illustrated has grown this Tomato? I have 
seen it in a neighbouring garden, and this 
year I grew it to a considerable extent—much, 
I confess, against my will. It upsets all 
one’s preconceived notions of what a Tomato 


August-sown vegetables. 

The accompanying illustration, prepared 
from a photograph taken on October 3rd in 
the garden of Sutherlands Cottage, Reading, 
depicts various crops of vegetables growing 
from seed sown as late as August 8th and 9th 
last. Sutherlands Cottage was specially built 
to accommodate a disabled ex-Service man 
from the funds of the Sutherlands War 
Hospital when this institute was closed, on 
a site presented by Mr. Leonard Sutton. 
The first tenant was Private F. W. Hill 


Backward plants, if taken in hand now, given 
some liquid manure, and kept free from 
weeds, will rapidly improve. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


Leaf-soil, wood ashes, and burnt 
soil for Lettuces in winter. 

Amateur gardeners rarely grow as many 
Lettuce plants through the winter as they 
ought to. When the springtime comes and 
they do not possess any plants they hastily 



(Royal Berkshire Regiment), who had been 
an inmate of the hospital since 1915. 

It was impossible to cultivate the ground 
until the second week in August, when the 
building was finished, but before the tenant 
took possession on the 18th of that month 
Mr. Townsend—Mr. Sutton’s head gardener— 
laid out and planted the garden, sowing seed 
of Peas, Dwarf Beans, Cabbages, Carrots, 
Beet, Lettuces, Onions, Radishes, Spinach, 
Turnips, etc. Excellent dishes of Peas and 
Beans, Carrots and Turnips were gathered 
within two months of sowing, and, as the illus¬ 
tration shows, the whole of the crops are, 
despite the adverse season, in an excellent 
condition, an example of what may be done 
by “ summer-sown ” vegetables, so consistently 
advocated by Messrs. Sutton and Sons during 
the past few years. 


Leeks. 

A long experience in the cultivation of the 
Leek has convinced me that there is no crop 
which gives better results, having regard to 
the little trouble it entails and to the fact 


sow seeds and raise a stock. This is quite the 
right thing to do, but time must pass before 
these young plants are fit to gather for use, 
whereas in the meantime the gap should have 
been filled with autumn-raised plants. There 
are some really good, hardy varieties sup¬ 
plied by our seedsmen; AU-The-Year-Round 
Cabbage variety and the hardy Cos varieties 
should be planted. Seeds sown late in 
August and early in September yield the 
best plants. These young seedlings should 
be planted in sheltered borders into which 
has been dug a liberal quantity of leaf-soil, 
wood ashes, and burnt soil, but no organic 
manures at this season. Make the soil firm 
while it is in a fairly dry state, then plant 
out the seedlings 7 inches to 9 inches apart 
each way. Sturdy plants will result which 
will withstand many degrees of frost. By the 
middle of May splendid specimens will lie 
available, possessing firm, tender hearts. 
When gathered, the ground will be available 
for summer crops of various kinds. 

G. G. B. 

Cabbage Winnigstadt. 


ought to be. The fruits are huge and mis¬ 
shapen things, sometimes weighing as much 
as l£ lb. each, while their colour is a pale 
pink when thoroughly ripe. These fruits are, 
however, very “ meaty,’’ and seeds are 
scantily produced. Ponderosa is of American 
origin, and it will never become popular in 
this country, where medium-sized, well- 


that it is rarely attacked by enemies or subject 
to disease. Leeks may be grown in various 
ways; one may, for instance, plant them out 
in heavily-manured trenches on similar lines 
to Celery, following this up by rich feeding 
with liquid manure from time to time, or 
the plants can be dropped into holes on 
ground also well manured, and have a good 


For a Cabbage which turns in in late 
autumn and early winter Winnigstadt may 
be recommended. No doubt the earlier Savoys 
are available then, but there are consumers 
who prefer a Cabbage to a Savoy, and it is 
not every variety of the former which can 
be relied upon to provide heads at the time 
indicated. I do not. claim that Winnigstadt 
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is an ideal Cabbage. It is too large to suit 
the taste of many, but it is, nevertheless, of 
more than average quality, and has a good 
colour. Seeds sown in mid-April provide 
heads in October and November. Many also 
sow in August, but so far as Winnigstadt is 
concerned I prefer to sow in spring and to 
use smaller and more quickly-heading 
Cabbages for autumn sowing. W. McG. 


Spring Cabbage, getting plants out. 

Seedlings of Spring Cabbage that may still 
be in a bed by themselves should without 
further delay be removed. There is not the 
slightest advantage in allowing them to con¬ 
tinue ; on the contrary, it promotes sturdy 
growth to move young plants as soon as they 
can be handled. They should be planted out 
on firm ground, and if it is possible to lift 
I hem with good balls of soil attached so much 
the better. Midlander. 


Cauliflowers 

raised from seed sown last month for provid¬ 
ing a supply of this vegetable next May and 
June should be transplanted into cold frames, 
setting them fairly near to the glass. The 
compost should not be of too rich a nature, or 
the growth will be soft and sappy. The soil 
should be of a fairly fine texture and made 
very firm. Insert the stems as low down as 
the seed-leaves, setting the plants 4 inches 
apart each way. 


Seakale. 

Examine the beds of Seakale and remove 
all leaves showing signs of decay. This done, 
the crowns will be the better exposed to 
the influences of the weather and early frosts, 
which will serve to “ ripen ” the crowns and 
bring them into such a condition that they 
will quickly start into growth later when 
removed to the forcing house. 


Trenching. 

A certain amount of trenching—and the 
more the better—should be carried out each 
season. On heavy soils the operation should 
be delayed until the New Year, if this is con¬ 
venient, but on light, stony ground it should 
be performed during the autumn. The 
earlier after this date the work is carried 
out the better. F. W. G. 


Kitchen garden. 

Look over late Cauliflowers and protect the 
curds by breaking the leaves over them or 
by tying the leaves. Cauliflowers have been 
plentiful and good during the season. 
Broccoli ought now to be laid with their heads 
to the north. A check at this time is 
beneficial and helps the plants to come 
through the winter safely, or, at least, in a 
more satisfactory way than when this 
precaution is omitted. W. McG. 


Vegetable garden. 

Winter Spinach can now be finally 
thinned. Look to recently planted Cabbages, 
and if voles or slugs have been troublesome 
let blanks be filled without delay. More 
earthing-up can be done among Celery. 

The lifting of late Potatoes should not be 
unnecessarily delayed. That there will be 
disease is practically certain, and timely lift¬ 
ing and picking may prevent it from spread¬ 
ing. The crop, from tentative lifting in 
places, appears to be fairly satisfactory. In¬ 
dividual tubers are by no means large, but 
there is plenty of a good, useful table size. 
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While good weather persists, an effort ought 
to be made to run the hoe through all the 
winter vegetable ground. Seedling weeds are 
numerous, and if the hoeing does not kill 
them it will, at least, check their activities. 
A frame may be filled with Parsley and 
another with Lettuces. Give an eye to the 
Seakale bed with a view to selecting good 
crowns for forcing, and the chosen crowns 
should be marked without delay. If neces¬ 
sary, hand-weeding should be done among the 
autumn-sown Onions, afterwards running the 
hoe between the lines. W. McG. 


Rotation of crops. 

Carrots, Parsnips, and Beetroot should 
follow the crops for which the land was 
specially prepared, as the use of fresh manure 
i3 detrimental. The Brassica family, includ¬ 
ing Turnips, should not be allowed to follow 
each other, but should generally succeed tap- 
rooted vegetables. The treatment of Celery 
brings the ground into a high state of culti¬ 
vation, and most vegetables do well after 
Celery._ 


French Beans 

in pits from which supplies will shortly be 
obtainable are watered once weekly with weak 
manure water. While mild weather lasts 
only slight fire heat is necessary tp keep the 
plants from damping, and a little air is left 
on at night. F. W. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Garden rubbish. 

I should be glad of your advice as to the 
best disposal of garden refuse, weeds, etc. 
My gardener now bnms everything but lawn 
cuttings, which he uses as mulch and digs in. 
The bonfire ashes are also dug in. I have 
frequently to buy stable manure, which at the 
present cost makes an expensive item in the 
garden upkeep. This is a large garden with 
Chestnut, Lime, and Beech trees, and a cess¬ 
pool pump. I think we might make a more 
profitable use of our own resources. 

Seeker. 

[The burning or charring of garden refuse 
is one of the best methods for its disposal. 
The addition of the residue, when stones and 
similar foreign matter have been removed, to 
decayed Chestnut and Beech leaves would 
certainly make a valuable manure, which 
could be used with profit in the kitchen 
garden in alternate years. Whether there 
would be sufficient of this kind of manure to 
enable the purchasing of farmyard manure 
being dispensed with for any one season will 
naturally depend on the amount of charred 
refuse and decayed leaves you have at dis¬ 
posal.. The best way to utilise such material 
would he to form a long ridge-shaped heap 
of the leaves as soon as down. Over them 
cast the charred refuse, sweepings from paths 
and carriage drives, lawn cuttings, trimmings 
from the edges of paths, etc. From time to 
time empty the contents of the cesspool over 
the mass. Then in early autumn turn the 
whole two or three times and add some fresh 
slaked lime while doing so. In the course 
pf a few weeks afterwards such a heap of 
compost or manure would be ready for wheel¬ 
ing to the kitchen garden or wherever 
required. For heavy ground it would be 
specially valuable, and at the same time lessen 
the cost for the buying of manure if only 

ou have the materials at hand to form a 

eap rather more than an equivalent in bulk 
to the quantity of manure you are anxious to 
omit purchasing.] 

Asparagus bed, failure of. 

Will you kindly give me your advice about 
an Asparagus bed ? I took this house and 
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garden two years ago. The Asparagus 
seemed very weakly, and the bed was over¬ 
run with Bindweed. After one year’s con¬ 
stant weeding I could not get rid of it, so 
was advised to take up the roots and make 
a new bed. This I had done last autumn 
by a competent man, and spent a good deal 
of money on it. This year we had no 
Asparagus, and only about five sprays of 
grass' have come up. I have just had some 
of the bed dug up, and the roots we have 
come across seem quite dead. I suppose it 
was too old to move. What would you 
advise? Will the same soil, manure, etc., 
do if I buy some three-year-old plants? 
Where iB a good place to get them ? The bed 
was made up well, I think. I Bhall be most 
grateful for your help and advice. Our bed 
is a raised one. I see in your article of 
August 13th you advise fiat beds. The soil 
here is just a moderate clay. J. F. R. 

[The best thing to be done is to fork out 
all the old crowns and roots this coming 
winter, and in the latter end of March or 
early in April plant the bed afresh with two- 
or three-year-old roots, preferably the 
former, which, although you will have to 
wait two seasons before you get any return, 
will yield by far the best results in the long 
run. If the bed was properly prepared the 
manure used should he unexhausted, there¬ 
fore a further addition would be unnecessary. 
See also our reply to “ Kent ” on thiB sub¬ 
ject. Good roots are to be obtained from any 
of the leading nurserymen or in your own 
locality. We think a raised bed would be 
more suitable for the class of soil you have 
to deal with.] 


Renovating a tennis court. 

Your correspondent in a recent issue would 
he well advised to tackle the job at once by 
spudding out all Plantains and other weeds, 
and there should be no difficulty in eradicat¬ 
ing these, provided he uses the proper tool 
sold by every seedsman for such work. These 
removed, the surface should have a dressing 
of lawn sand spread evenly over the court, 
working this in with a wooden rake, and if 
procurable apply about 1 4 inches of finely- 
sifted soil. Level with the rake, and on this 
sow the best lawn-tennis Grass seed he can 
get. A further 4 inch of fine soil should he 
scattered over the seeds and then lightly rolled 
in, and, provided the weather is not too severe 
during the next few weeks, there is no reason 
why the seeds should not germinate and with¬ 
stand the winter all right. —Certainly it 
would have had a much better chance had the 
work been executed early in October; yet I 
have had excellent results in the Western 
counties by sowing in November rather than 
allowing the newly-made ground to remain 
bare until early spring. Under this treatment 
it will be found that a good percentage of the 
former turf will revive and push safely 
through the added soil, and thus form a good 
playing court for next summer. 

If your correspondent considers it is too late 
in the season to carry this out in the locality 
he writes from, the advice is equally good for 
next March or early April; but it is very 
doubtful whether the court could be played 
on during the summer, and in that case a 
whole season would be lost. When ordering 
the Grass seed tell the seedsman that your 
soil is light and sandy, so that he can supply 
you with a mixture to suit the same. Should 
you carry out the improvement now, and the 
seeds come through safely, ply the roller over 
the same during mild weather throughout the 
winter and early spring months. J. M. 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, “Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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The laying out of Rose beds. 

The would-be rose-grower should no longer 
delay the laying-out ol his Rose beds or the 
ordering of his trees. It is always wisest to 
let a bed rest before planting it, and the time 
of year moves on so fast that unless we make 
a start at once we shall miss the best part 
of the planting season, which is the month 
of November. So much depends upon the 
preparation of a bed that we cannot be too 
careful. Simple though it may seem, there is 
ever something to learn, for soils vary and 
we have not always got the materials we 
require either for improving them or for 
carrying out the work which we wish. 

Let us first assume that some readers are 
anxious to grow Roses on the walls of their 
houses. This should be a very easy matter, 
and yet how seldom do we find a tree that 
does well, although there should be hardly 
a more favoured site in the whole garden. 
The reason is this. Very few people take the 
trouble to make a really good bed for the 
Roses that are to cover the walls of their 
home. The /builders, as a rule, see to it that 
the good soil is removed, very inferior sub¬ 
soil from the foundations of the house taking 
its place. The owner would view with alarm 
anything approaching excavation round the 
building, and the gardener always shuns a 
site that never gives him a free hand. Do 
you want Roses on your house? Then get 
out a bed 2 feet 6 inches square and 
2 feet 6 inches deep, throw in and tread 
down a good 6 inches of manure, and fill up 
the remainder with good loam taken from 
some meadow land from just beneath the turf 
or composed of turf that has been stacked 
and rotted. If such is not easily procured, 
then use the best from the garden, and enrich 
it and mix it with sifted leaf-mould, old 
mortar, or sand if the soil is very heavy, 
together with a few handfuls of coarse bone 
meal, sifted manure from an old hot-bed, and 
a little soot. Much depends on what you can 
get hold of, but let loam or mould from the 
garden be three-parts your soil. Fill up your 
bed and plant.- If you are on a heavy clay, 
6 inches of broken brick for drainage should 
be thrown in before the manure, but this is 
hardly ever necessary under a wall unless the 
soil is very bad. Having filled in with soil, 
vou plant the Rose-tree selected for the site, 
such as a Marechal Niel or the yellow or 
white' Banksian for a south wall, and 
William Allen Richardson or Bouquet d’Or 
for less sunny aspects. 


ROSES. 


same way that London trees under more 
trying circumstances thrive and grow. 

All Rose beds should be allowed to settle 
for a lew days before planting. This ensures 
the trees being firmly planted, and so being 
more secure against rough winds; also the 
grower is not so likely to plant his trees too 
deep, which is often found to be the case after 
the trees have been planted and the bed is 
levelled. The same care should be taken with 
standards as with climbers, and these should 
always be got in first, for they are naturally 
more exposed to wind, and it is essential that 


Rose Earl Haig. 


Bouquet d’Or or W. A. Richardson, to fill 
the bare wall below the other that is trying 
hard to climb to the roof. Where the south 
wall is more or less sheltered from cold winds 
the Banksian Rose will keep its foliage 
through a mild winter, and, though only 
established a few years, it is liable to be 
damaged by severe frost, yet it is the first to 
greet us with bloom. Climbing La France, 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Climbing 
Caroline Testout are three good Roses for a 
south or south-west wall. E. V. Hermanos, 
with its rich yellow blooms, is another that 
is well worth growing, for it is a rapid 
climber and the foliage is very fine. But 
whatever trees are grown, see to it that the 
beds are well made, for you are preparing 
them against many years. Possibly a path 
or drive will run close to the house. This 
does not matter, for so long as the soil is 
there the tree will thrive if only given quite 
a small broken surface round its stem, in the 


they have the advantage of every day for 
getting settled early and of making root 
growth. 

The nature of your subsoil will largely 
determine your operations. If it is gravel it 
will have to be removed to a depth of 
2 feet 6 inches at the least, measuring from 
the level of the beds, and a good loam must 
be got in to take its place. Roses, as a rule, 
do well in made-up beds on a gravel soil; they 
like the good drainage and its gritty nature, 
and the roots are always found well 
established at great depth in a few years. 
Tea Roses and Hybrid Teas do best, but if 
the soil is well made up there is very little 
difficulty in growing Hybrid Perpetuals 
equally well. The former remarks apply to 
a sandy subsoil, but here imported soil will 
go further, for most soils will take a good 
proportion of sand. It will be found that 
both gravel and sandy soils make very hungry 
land, and heavy manures, such as cow 


Earl Haig (A. Dickson, 1921). 

This is a Rose of immense size and sub¬ 
stance. It has a good high centre and is of 
fine form. It is of a deep reddish-crimson 
and promises to be a good exhibition Rose. 
The foliage is of a rich dark green, and the 
growth is vigorous and erect. In bloom from 
July to November, this new variety is an 
excellent bedder. It is sweetly scented and 
the massive petals make it a much-desired 
Rose, not only for the show box, but also for 
other classes. This Rose won a Gold Medal 
at the great N.R.S. Autumn Rose Show this 
year. It makes a fine standard, and as such 
we think it is best seen in the Rose garden. 

- A valuable characteristic of this Rose, 

which was given the Gold Medal of the 
National Rose Society at the recent autumn 
Bhow on September 22nd, is its fragrance. It 
is a large, well-formed Rose, the true colour 
of which it is difficult to fix, as in the flowers 
shown there were two distinct types, one being 
a scarlet-crimson and the other deep crimson 
flushed with maroon in the centre. It was 
shown by Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons. 


The list of suitable Roses to-day is a large 
one, but I strongly advise the selection of 
two for a site, planted near to each other 
at 5 feet or more apart. The reason is this. 
So many Roses, like Climbing K. A. 
Victoria or Devoniensis, get what gardeners 
term leggy—that is, make long, naked stems 
devoid of foliage and blooms, flowering only 
at the top. Such want other Roses, like 
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manure or llte mixed heap of the farmyard, 
provided it is old and well rotted, are the 
best. Chalk soil is, as a rule, poor soil, but 
where a fair depth of loam is found Roses 
do well. Here everything will depend upon 
how your bed is made up, and it your sub¬ 
soil is very near to the surface you will have 
lo throw it all out to a depth of 3 feet, loosen 
the bottom of the bed, and throw in a heavy 
coating of manure, then the roughest, of your 
soil, and then the better, with a little well- 
rotted manure mixed in, and, lastly, your 
best loam in which the trees will be planted. 

Clay soil is not, as some people think, the 
best soil for Roses; indeed, when the sub¬ 
soil is clay the further away from the surface 
it is the better, for you will always have the 
difficulty of good drainage if near the sur¬ 
face, and, unlike gravel, chalk, or sand, it 
will not tie sufficient only to remove the soil 
to a depth of 2 feet 6 inches and then fill in 
with soil, for in wet weather your bed will 
be a mud pond. If there is not much loam 
in the clay you will want a good 6 inches 
of broken brick and stone rubble thrown into 
the bottom of the lied before your soil is put 
in. If it is solid clay, then put in one or 
two field pipes leading to the nearest ditch, 
or, if this is not possible or is too expensive 
a procedure, raise the level of your bed as 
high as you can above the level of the 
ground. Having excavated about a foot of 
clay, and having broken up another 6 inches 
in depth, work in a little rough soil with it 
to keep ii Horn binding together again and 
to allow the roots to get as deep as possible. 
The use of light manures on a clay soil is 
best, such as manure from the stable, but 
never let it be placed against the roots of the 
trees. 

Given a good depth of garden soil, the 
growing of Roses is easy, for the land only 
requires trenching in the ordinary way and 
the digging in of a liberal supply of manure 
at a good depth and away from immediate 
contact with the roots of the newly-planted 
trees. Aspect and the position of the Rose 
bed in regard to overhanging trees is almost 
as important as soil, for Roses must look at, 
the sky and smile at the sun to do well; also 
the roots of trees have to be guarded against, 
for these will soon find 1 out the good soil of 
a Rose border. If a Rose bed is made in close 
proximity to a tree, then all the soil should 
be well trenched in search of roots, but if 
the bed is a small one the soil must be thrown 
out and replaced as described. There may be 
large roots you cannot cut without harming 
a tree ; in this case you can but make the 
best of a bad job, and in three years remake 
your Rose bed. 

Bear in mind three things in making your 
Rose beds—good drainage, good depth of soil, 
careful use oi manure—and you cannot go far 
wrong. The best varieties of Roses suited lor 
any particular position or aspect do not come 
within the scope of this article, but the Rose 
bed should always be in the open and not 
over shadowed, no matter what varieties you 
intend to grow. 

T. G. W. Henslow, M.A., F.R.H.S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Number of leaflets on cultivated Rose 
and the stock. 

I have been told that when Rose bushes have 
leaves which have seven leaflets instead of the 
normal five they have gone wrong and will 
not bear flowers in future. I have two bushes 
of Hugh Dickson (bought only last year) and 
they have both put up long shoots' with the 
abnormal leaves, and there are no flowers on 
them, though there have been about two on 
the other boughs which have the normal leaves 
on. I have a Frau Karl Druschki which is 
also growing these abnormal leaves; the shoots 
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are very long and strong. Do you think it 
could be they have had too much manure ? It 
is a newly-made bed, but other Rose bushes 
have grown and flowered normally. I enclose 
two leaves to show vou what I mean. 

E. A. H. 

[There is no hard-and-fast rule as to the 
number of leaflets upon cultivated Roses. It 
is quite true that the wild stocks usually em¬ 
ployed—namely, the Brier, and also the 
Manetti—have seven leaflets; in fact, the 
Manetti has sometimes as many as nine. But 
there are other Roses, the Noisettes, the climb¬ 
ing Polyantha Roses, and some of the Rose 
species that also possess seven leaflets. You 
should have no difficulty in distinguishing the 
Brier suckers or the M anetti, for usually the 
kinds budded upon them, such as the Hybrid 
Perpetuals and the dwarf Teas, possess but 
five leaflets, and they are much larger than 
those of the stocks. The foliage of the Brier 
is quite distinct from cultivated Rose foliage. 
It is a light dull-green, pnd the Manetti 
towards the point is a bright Grass-green, the 
shoots being studded with reddish spines. 
You could easily compare the growths which 
have sprung up so thickly with a piece of 
wild Brier cut from a hedge. Most growers 
use the Brier stock now when own roots are 
not resorted to, but it is just as possible these 
numerous growths may be the Manetti; if so, 
you should remove them without delay.] 


Chrysanthemums. 


The Big Japanese. 

Try what one will, it seems impossible to 
form a good selection without yellows and 
whites predominating. To lighten the load of 
the former, such as Lady Talbot, F. S. Vallis, 
Mrs. W. Knox, and one or two other nota¬ 
bilities were discarded, and yet, as I look 
among the developing flowers, white ones and 
yellow ones are at every turn. Of late the 
blossoms have opened rapidly, but by the first 
week of November there will be only a few 
fully out. This is a different tale from 
many, where earliness is exceptional. Per¬ 
fectly ripened plants produced flower-buds 
full of florets, and opening is slow; at any 
rate, the blooms are full of promise. 

The variety Mrs. M. Sargent is thought 
by some to be a bit small; it can, however, 
be grown large enough for the biggest com¬ 
pany, and the green tinge in the white is 
pleasing. A dwarf plant, too. So is Mrs. 
Algernon Davis. This sort bears huge 
flowers, and the mauve-pink coloni; is choice. 
It is one of the long, hanging, graceful-shaped 
forms and easy to grow. Fine is the yellow 
Airs. R. C. Pulling—it invariably is, and is 
about the first of the colour of a superlative 
order. Airs. G. Alunro and His Majesty are 
the better dark crimson sorts to date, per¬ 
haps; hut really, one has made a mistake in 
discarding Pockett’s Crimson. The growth of 
this is so good, and if the flowers be less deep 
than some sorts of other shades, this is a 
complaint of all of the dark ones. Sir E. 
Letchworth, described as purple with silvery 
reverse, is included again this year on 
account of its size, but somehow sorts of that 
colour look common, and it is doubtful if it 
be grown again. These amaranth kinds spoil 
exhibits, as they do collections at home. 
Alajestic is behaving well; indeed, it is one 
of the most satisfactory. Dwarf, with good 
foliage, it gives perfect blooms, the amber 
shade being less dense in the early ones, that 
is all. No sort of recent years equals this. 
Airs. G. Drabble and AY. Rigby, the yellow 
form, reach the highest point yet attained 
iii giant Chrysanthemums; not only in size 
however, but in shape, in quality of petals, 
and general beauty. It seems good policy to 
cultivate a number of plants of these rather 
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than weaken one's position with sorts in¬ 
ferior to them; and when exhibiting is not 
taken seriously there is no reason why a 
number of varieties should be thought of. 
Queen Alary, Princess Alary, the white and 
yellow ; and there is a third, a deeper yellow 
named Prince Albert, grown well, are 
fine, dwarf, and sturdy. But amateurs fail 
with them at times, probably through a 
late start with the cuttings or other causes. 
Louisa Pockett and Peace, the latter a sport 
from the first, are opening with much 
promise, but the flowers will be late. Some 
early ones—and some get the varieties open 
by November—are most faulty. If large, the 
blooms are just a shaggy mass of rather dirty 
appearance, and one never attempts to get 
such. 

The few varieties named are what we prefer 
among many ; and although several novelties 
are tried, they only last in a small collection 
if first rate. Thus Shirley Golden, included 
this year, is not altogether one that pleases, 
and it will not be grown again. One could 
mention others, but it is well to be fair and 
not mention them until later, in the season 
after opportunities have come of seeing them 
with growers in different places. H. S. 


Rust in Chrysanthemums and 
Celery. 

Early in the spring, while the young plants 
of Chrysanthemums were in their small pots, 
and, indeed, before, while in the cutting 
stage, rust was very troublesome in the case 
of certain varieties. It was not a difficult 
matter, however, to get rid ol it by dipping 
the tiny specimens in a solution of water and 
sulphide of potassium made by dissolving 
1 oz. of the sulphide in two gallons of water— 
rain-water. Later, in summer, more rust 
appeared, and again was similarly 
destroyed by syringing on the solution. But 
since the plants have developed their blooms 
the rust in some collections has entirely 
destroyed the leaves. Celery, too, is now 
badly rusted in some districts. Cultivators 
should be very cai-eful to burn all affected 
stems and leaves as gathered, and take all 
necessarv precautions against future attacks. 

_G. G. B. 

Early White Varieties. 

This season being so exceptional, the 
varieties hitherto considered September 
flowering are in at the same time as those 
usually a month later. In (act, we have Roi 
des Blancs, Sanctity, Elsenliam AYhite, and 
Framfiehl Early AVhite in blossom growing 
side by side. The first-named is quite the 
favourite grown naturally, but it is not so 
well adapted for disbudding as the second. 
This, again, is inferior in spray form. The 
other two kinds have not -done so well this 
season as they did last, yet both are giving 
flowers of excellent quality, Elsenham White 
being the dwarfer of the pair. In a cut state 
the flowers of Sanctity look better than they 
do on the plant, and the opposite appears 
to be the case with Roi des Blancs, although 
it is the taller-growing of the two. By the 
way, how fine just now are Perle Chatil- 
lonaise and J. Bannister, the one creamy- 
white, the other yellow. J 11 ordinary seasons 
the first-named would have a pink tinge, and 
its offspring a copper shade. H. S. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Delay housing, in the case of bush plants, 
to the latest possible date. Those grown for 
large blooms, however, must be got under 
cover at once, especially those on which the 
buds are becoming prominent, for these are 
easily injured by exposure to wet weather. 
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A busy time is at hand now for the hardy 
plant lover to make up losses due to the pro¬ 
longed drought of the summer, and in many 
cases, now that rain has fallen and the nights 
are cooler and dewy, the best way is to en¬ 
tirely clear existing rock borders and banks, 
thoroughly dig and improve the soil, replant¬ 
ing what is left and making up the losses 
from some reliable source if a good effect, as 
in accompanying illustration, is desired for 
next year. Many of the plants which appear 
brown and dead, if carefully cleaned over, 
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earthed up at least to half the length of the 
remaining growths with leaf-mould and sand. 
This top-dressing, if kept fairly moist for 
the next few weeks, will encourage the pro¬ 
duction of a fair amount of young shoots and 
will eventually make a good clump again. 
These should not be lifted and replanted, but 
be left undisturbed where they stand, care¬ 
fully but deeply loosening the surrounding 
soil with a fork to allow water to reach the 
fine root fibres more readily. Fresh bulbs 
could still be introduced during this opera- 
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path sweepings, road grit, old mortar rubble, 
coarse leal-mould, old potting soil, etc., well 
worked into the soil, will be ol value, and a 
thin sprinkling of bone meal or fish manure 
well stirred in will benefit all but the smallest 
and choicest alpine plants, which more pro¬ 
bably will be given a home in a choice, 
separate rock bed or moraine than exposed to 
the danger of being choked out of existence 
by strong-growing, showy plants suitable for a 
rock bank as indicated. W. E. Th. I. 


Nerine Bowdeni. 

Though occupying a position against a 
house wall having a due south aspect, this 
charming plant, even in this year of 


OUT DOOR PLA NTS. 

A well-planted bank. 
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relieved of dead foliage and roots and re¬ 
planted in soil enriched with humus, and 
well watered in, will make fresh roots while 
the soil is warm, and plump up small dormant 
buds which will be quite capable of produc¬ 
ing good flowering growth for next year. 
This applies more especially to truly 
herbaceous plants, by which I mean plants 
that die down almost entirely every year. 
Plants of a more or, less evergreen nature, 
such as the various Pinks, Acantholimons, 
Iberis, mossy and encrusted Saxifragas, and 
similar cushion-forming plants, are best care¬ 
fully divided, the scorched and browned 
portions cut out, and replanted in groups of 
small tufts, taking care to plant rather deeper 
than previously—in fact, burying right up 
to the lowest leaves and thus encouraging the 
buried stems to make new roots. Low-grow¬ 
ing, hard-wooded subjects will be the most 
difficult and hopeless to deal with, and will 
not, in most cases, be worth troubling about. 
If not too old and too badly affected by the 
drought, many Heliantheinums may be im¬ 
proved by being cut back very hard and 


A well-planted rock bank. 

tion and old existing colonies of bulbs, which 
will scarcely have sent out many roots yet, 
will probably be all tlie better for being lifted, 
cleaned over, sorted out, and replanted with 
some fresh soil added to the new positions 
chosen for them. Small bulbs should be 
planted separately in some spare corner, and 
bulbs of flowering size given more space. 
Most bulbs suitable for rock borders and 
similar positions are, in my experience, all 
the better for being planted fairly deep. 
Even small bulbs, like Snowdrops, Crocus, 
small Squills, etc., do well with quite 6 inches 
of soil on top of them, and I have known 
truly magnificent clumps of Daffodils which 
had fully 18 inches of soil over their bulbs. 

All the Sedums, Sempervivums, Saxi¬ 
fragas, Dianthus, Armerias, Tunicas, Gypso- 
philas, Cheiranthus, Iberis, Aubrietias, 
Alyssums, Veronicas, Achilleas, and the hosts 
of other plants suitable for rock banks wall 
do well if planted during this month 
(November), so long as the soil is well 
drained, deeply dug, and fairly porous. 
Material from the bonfire, well-decayed, gritty 


phenomenal and long-continued heat, did not 
open its first flower till October 15th. This 
in a Surbiton garden a dozen or so miles from 
Charing Cross ! In a year less favoured for 
such a warmth-loving plant the autumn 
frosts would, I fear, be upon us before it had 
time to open a flower. At the foot of a warm 
greenhouse wall of like aspect, where it would 
receive more continuous root-warmth as well 
as the reflected heat such a position 
invariably assures, it would be earlier in 
flower, affording enjoyment without the risk 
of frost. Its late-flowering in the circum¬ 
stances mentioned is, it should be stated, in 
no measure due to plant weakness—the ten- 
flowered umbels in stout scapes 18-20 inches 
high are opposed to this—hence I am disposed 
to attribute it to a general absence of root- 
warmth, with the late growth and maturing 
which would obviously follow. Colour and 
size of flower are all one could desire. 

The bulbs were planted 6 inches deep for 
safety, though I am not sure that shallower 
planting with a deep covering of cocoa-fibre 
in winter wouldn’t prove the better plan. 
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At Exeter, where Messrs. Robert Veitch and 
Sons grow and flower the plant in its 
hundreds, it was noted that a large number oi 
the bulbs were above ground, very much as 
one is accustomed to see old-established pot 
specimens of N. Fothergilli, and I was 
assured they came to no harm because of it; 
indeed, there was the proof to the contrary, 
and considerable increase of stock to boot— 
the best proof of all. Certainly bulbs so 
circumstanced would have a decided advan¬ 
tage over others at 6 inches deep in the 
matter of warmth as affecting early growth, 
and planters might well bear it in mind. 
In such matters a departure from orthodox 
methods might have a fine lesson in store, 
while a few bold experiments and much less 
plagiarism would, while augmenting experi¬ 
ence, make us better all-round gardeners. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Colchicum variegatum. 

Although inferior to Colchicum Sibthorpi, 
the best of the pronouncedly chequered or 
variegated Meadow Saffrons, C. variegatum 
is a useful and free-flowering one, which also 
increases with freedom by offsets. It has 
pointed segments and medium-sized flowers 
which are of a purple with chequerings of 
differing shade. There is also a deeper- 
coloured one, but I do not consider that it is 
any better than the ordinary one. C. varie¬ 
gatum has been in flower for a few weeks now, 
being fairly early this year. Although the 
best time to plant is past, corms are some¬ 
times kept in cold storage by dealers and may 
still be planted. Plant 4 inches deep; if in 
light soil a little deeper is better. 

S. Arnott. 


Anemone apennina purpurea. 

The attention of lovers of the dwarf 
Anemones may with advantage be drawn to 
the variety of the delightful A. apennina 
called purpurea, which was offered for the 
first time a few years ago. It is quite dis¬ 
tinct in its colour, which may perhaps be 
best described as a warm purple, not at all 
aggressive in its tones. The flowers are of 
good size, and a group of a hundred or even 
fewer plants is a most attractive sight in the 
grass or border. It is not too late to plant 
the tubers, which may be obtained from 
dealers making a speciality of the less 
common hardy bulbous and tuberous plants. 
The tubers may be set about 2 inches deep in 
light soil, and this Anemone is admirably 
adapted for growing under deciduous trees. 
A grass orchard with the varieties of 
Anemone apennina under the trees is very 
beautiful when the trees and Anemones are 
in bloom together in spring. S. Arnott. 


Cottage Tulip elegans alba. 

This has the form and other good qualities 
of the typical T. elegans, but is white, 
adorned by a narrow scarlet edge to the 
petals. The effect is not visible at a distance, 
it is true, but it pleases all who look more 
closely at their flowerB than merely to glance 
at a bed or group. ' S. A. 


Antirrhinums, old plants. 

Although many in these days prefer to 
treat Antirrhinums as annuals, raising the 
seed in warmth in early spring and sub¬ 
sequently bedding-out the young plants, it is 
also worth remeinliering that they will, with 
care, go through a winter unharmed, pro¬ 
vided the old stems are not cut away and 
they are given some protection by drawing 
litter round them should the winter prove 
very severe. The trimming of the plants 
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should take place in March, when every 
vestige of old wood may be removed, and from 
the base new shoots will quickly appear. It 
may be taken as a general rule that where 
old plants are thus kept the earliest flowers 
will appear. Townsman. 


Cheiranthus Marshalli. 

Amongst early blooming plants for spring 
this holds a foremost place. The orange- 
coloured flowers are most striking, either 
alone or used in combination with other 
things. Another recommendation is that it 
is easily raised from seed, sowing at the same 
time as other Wallflowers. The seed is not 
expensive, and comes up freely. Some thirty 
years ago I used to grow this, raising new 
stock from cuttings every year. With this 
treatment the plants had not the vigour those 
raised from .seed had. Now cultivators are 
giving more thought to raising new stock of 
many hardy plants from seeds, as the results 
are more satisfactory. Dorset. 


Plants in frames. 

Watchfulness is needed now with regard 
to plants in frames. More particularly does 
this apply to those intended for spring 
blooming in the greenhouse and that may, 
from want of room perhaps, be still in these 
cool structures. Nothing should be left to 
chance in frames where Primulas, Solanums, 
Cyclamens, Azaleas, etc., are quartered. 
Every night such frames should be well 
covered with mats until arrangements can be 
made to transfer the occupants to the warmer 
conditions prevailing in the greenhouse. One 
night's omission to cover frames is quite 
enough to ruin the work of months, and any 
neglect ought to be guarded against. In 
removing the subjects named to the green¬ 
house ventilation ought not to be lost sight 
of. It should be afforded during the day, and 
anything like a stuffy atmosphere avoided. 
Hardy subjects, cuttings of which were 
taken some weeks ago, need to be gone over 
at stated periods during the winter, removing 
all dead foliage, stirring the surface of the 
soil, and admitting air. This applies more 
especially to Calceolarias, rentstemons, 
Antirrhinums, and Tufted Pansies. 

_ Leahekst. 


The Salpiglossis. 

It is somewhat surprising to find, even 
amongst those who go in largely for annuals, 
how very few know anything of the Salpi¬ 
glossis. Perhaps the best description one can 
give is that of a slender-like Petunia with 
flowers more beautifully veined and freely 
produced. I well remember a lady friend 
going into ecstasies over a few cut blooms in 
a vase I had brought into the house, and 
when I showed her some patches in my 
borders, how easy they were to grow, her say¬ 
ing that “ Another year I must have some.” 
The Salpiglossis is a half-hardy annual that 
may be raised either in heat or cold frame or 
sown out of doors in mid-April. The cooler 
they are brought up the better. Any sunny 
border with moderately good soil suits them, 
and they will give of their best if allowed 
plenty of room and each plant afforded a 
light stake as support. As I have said, the 
flowers are very numerous, and very lovely 
for cutting. In some gardens where the same 
things are planted year after year a group 
of this annual would prove interesting and 
give a deal of pleasure. Leahtjrst. 


Planting hardy climbers. 

Blame for the failure which sometimes 
follows (he planting of hardy climbers is often 
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attributed to the nurseryman, whilst all the 
time the fault lies at the door oi the pur¬ 
chaser for not making proper arrangements 
and not exercising care in getting the plants 
in. Hardy climbers that are to occupy posi 
tions permanently need something more than 
a hole being scooped out, yet this is often 
the treatment meted out to Roses, Clematises, 
Ivies, Jasmines, and other subjects intended 
to beautify walls and fences. It is not too 
much to say that the soil needs to be dug out 
2 feet or 3 feet deep; and fresh loam 
substituted if the original material is poor 
and worn out. A little extra trouble in this 
direction with permanent tenants is always 
well repaid afterwards, and those who are 
receiving new arrivals this autumn will do 
well to give the matter special attention. 

Woodbastwick. 


Hardy annuals. 

Seeds of hardy annuals sown some time 
ago have germinated well, and have not as 
yet been interfered with by slugs. Therefore 
a little thinning has been done, and the soil 
round about the colonies has been lightly 
stirred up. The fine weather recently ex¬ 
perienced in this neighbourhood has given 
these annuals a better start than they usually 
get, and, given a winter which is not too 
severe, the display in spring ought to be both 
early and good. 


Nepeta Mussini. 

Those who may be desirous oi increasing 
their stock of this useful Catmint are reminded 
that cuttings of the young shoots taken now 
will readily root if inserted in a bed of sandy 
soil in a cold frame. Young plants put out 
in the following April soon grow away into 
good pieces which flower very freely. This 
Catmint is very useful as an edging for a 
long border—its foliage is not unattractive 
even when the plants are out of bloom—and it 
associates well with the white Pinks. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Sweet Williams from cuttings. 

These are generally obtained from seed. 
This past summer, having some improved 
forms, I took off all the cuttings just as the 
plants were going out of bloom. These were 
put into a box containing sandy soil, making 
them firm, with a little sand on the surface 
to exclude the air. These were placed in a 
shady position in the open. They quickly 
rooted, and now (October) they are nice plants 
ready for their flowering quarters. The old 
plants broke, and are now- a mass of young 
growths. In this way a nice stock can be 
obtained of any specially good variety. 

Dorset. 


Sedum obtusatum. 

This is frequently confused with Sedum 
obtusifolium, but they are quite distinct, the 
plant under notice having yellow flowers, 
while those of the other are white. They are 
very distinct in other respects, but such a 
marked distinction is enough to mention now. 
S. obtusatum is one of the best of the host of 
Stonecrops which we find in catalogues and 
which are not generally strongly represented 
in rock gardens—at least, not so strongly as 
the number of species in cultivation would 
lead us to expect. It is one of the low- 
growing species, so that those devoted to the 
dwarfest plants need not hesitate to acquire 
it, while it is bright enough to be welcomed 
by those who like flowers which make some 
show. It has little, low stems of bronzy- 
crimson, and rather oval, thick, and succulent 
leaves of pretty emerald green, and heads of 
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golden flowers in July. The leaves change to 
a reddish shade in autumn. The whole plant 
is only some 3 inches high. 1 have found it 
do well in dry places and in a moraine, but 
I have no knowledge of its preferences in its 
native habitats in North America. 

S. Arnott. 


Potentilla ambigua. 

This bright little Cinquefoil is one of the 
plants which might be more largely grown by 
those who have rock gardens, where it may 
have a little room to spread by means of its 
running growths. This remark may cause it 
to be surmised that it is liable to spread too 
freely, but it is one of the plants of this class 
which are not too spreading, and it is not 
difficult to keep it in bounds. From its ways 
one would expect it to be a good plant for a 
dry, retaining wall, but this is not my ex¬ 
perience, and I have found it do better on 
a flat part of the rock garden in light soil. 
It is quite a bright little plant, with neat 
leaves and wonderfully large flowers of golden 
yellow. It has been sold as Potentilla dubia, 
but the correct name is that given as the 
title of this note. S. Arnott. 


Cactus Dahlia Silverhill Pink. 

Messrs. J. Stredwick and Sons, the raisers 
of this variety, think it one of their best 
productions, and from a show standard it 
probably is. Certainly there is no white kind 
to equal it. This is new. It was awarded 
the gold medal of the National Dahlia 
Society last year as the best new Cactus form 
exhibited, and has been seen this season in 
capital form, bo that when more generally 
distributed the variety will find hosts of 
admirers. The bloom is pure white, large, of 
irregular incurving formation, and has a 
full, shapely centre. The plant is sturdy and 
the flower stem strong. 


Work of the week. 

The planting of Rose cuttings has now been 
completed, and the beds occupied by them have 
received a good soaking of water in order 
that the soil may become settled firmly around 
them. September has been the chosen month 
for this work in former years, but owing to 
the great heat and drought it was thought 
advisable to defer the work until the present 
time. The cuttings will also stand a better 
chance of remaining plump than they would 
have done had we inserted them in the hot 
days of September and early October. Every¬ 
one is fascinated with the charming silvery 
Santolina chamoecyparissus, and it is really 
a very pretty plant when seen tumbling over 
raised blocks of stone. We have, therefore, 
decided to make an edging of it to a large bed 
next year, and a number of cuttings has been 
put into sandy soil in readiness. A bed has 
been planted with Lilium speciosum var. 
magnificum. The bulbs were lifted from 
another bed, where the soil was not quite to 
their taste, many of the bulbs showing traces 
of disease. These, before replanting, were all 
dipped into a pail containing permanganate 
of potash, and after having been laid to dry 
for a few hours, were given a heavy dusting 
of flowers of sulphur. The bulbs were then 
replanted in a mixture of sharp sand, peat, 
and loam at intervals of a yard apart, as it 
is intended to plant Roses between them as 
soon as the weather permits of their removal. 
Bulbs of Tropseolum polyphyllum have been 
lifted, as the plants had become congested, 
and a number has been put in at the rear of 
a low wall, over which the trailing growths 
are intended to fall. Others have been given 
a similar position along the sides of a flight 
of steps, this position being slightly shaded. 
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Anemone Hepatica has been planted over 
them. Other A. Hepatica have been added to 
the existing beds beneath a cool pergola. As 
an experiment a sowing of Cornflowers and 
Mignonette has been made in an open, sunny 
position. A bed of Phacelia campanularia 
sown as late as August 6th is now a very 
attractive feature, and a perfect carpet of 
Gentian-blue flowers. The retaining wall 
mentioned in my former notes has been com¬ 
pleted. It is over 100 yards long, and the 
whole has been replanted during the week. 
Groups of Gentiana acaulis, Sedum, Ewersi, 
Zauschneria, both kinds, Geranium lancas- 
triense, Alpine Phlox in var., Silvery Achil- 
leas, Campanula carpatica, Helianthemum 
Tiiberaria, Daphne Cneorum, Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, Thymes in variety, Sedum Sie- 
boldi, etc., have been added. A planting of 
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from pure white to pink, red and white, while 
some of the flowers were noteworthy owing to 
the distinctly spotted character of the same. 

_ A. G. 

The Thunderbolt Iris. 

It is many years 6ince I first grew the Iris 
known as the Thunderbolt Iris in my mother's 
garden. The colour is a pretty bronze-brown, 
and much more attractive than this colour 
description would convey. I. Thunderbolt 
appears to be easier to establish permanently 
than the majority of the Spanish Irises, and, 
as it is moderate in price, a small group may 
be planted at little cost and will form a pretty 
feature in the border. Bulbs may be pur¬ 
chased and planted up to November at a 
depth of 3 to 4 inches. It likes a light soil. 



Dahlia Silverhill Pink. 


but is not so particular as some of its sister 
flowers. Ess. 


Biennials, etc., suspension of 
germination. 

One of the most curious things I have 
noticed this year is the suspension of germina¬ 
tion of many seeds sown in the open ground 
late in May, and which, owing to the pro¬ 
longed drought, failed to appear. Some of 
these seeds, after an unusually long time, were 
regarded as complete failures, but the sur¬ 
prising part of the business is that some 
hardy annuals like Toad-flaxes (Linarias) and 
Clarkias, since the rains in August, have 
made their appearance, and to-day (Septem¬ 
ber 17th) are blooming freely, despite their 
belated d4but. The same has occurred in the 
matter of Antirrhinums, Honesty and Ice¬ 
land Poppies. Parsley "with me, sown on 
ground in the middle of May where it was 
not possible to afford it any water, did not 
show any sign of life until August 12th, and, 
though Parsley is proverbially slow in ger¬ 
mination, this long period seems the limit. 
It proves, at any rate, that even small seeds 
have wonderful powers of endurance. 

Leahukst. 
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Violets has been made, the variety being the 
handsome single blue Eynsford Giant. 
Roses, which have not come up to expectation 
in the flower garden this year, are being cut 
back slightly, lifted and transferred to the 
nursery for further trial. A number of bulbs 
of Narcissus Henry Irving and Scarlet Wind¬ 
flower (Anemone fulgens) having arrived, a 
place has been found for the former in the 
flower garden, and for the latter along the 
fringe of a newly-made, raised grass path. 

E. M. 


The Foxglove. 

Many people look down upon this as com¬ 
mon, and bar it from the garden, as it is 
so abundant in our woods and hedgerows. Of 
all our wild plants, what more beautiful and 
effective in flower than a large group of the 
Foxglove in our woods and other untended 
places ? One must not, however, compare the 
cultivated Foxglove with the wild denizen of 
our woods. Though the habit in both cases is 
they same, yet the cultivated plant is far 
supierior, in that the spikes are much longer, 
the colours, too, more varied, while the in¬ 
dividual blooms are much larger. Many 
vears ago I raised from seed supplied by a 
French firm a number of plants which, when 
in flower, surprised me, the tints varying 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties. 

Herbaceous borders. 

The majority of the occupants have now 
passed out of flower, and a general cutting 
down and trimming up must be done to make 
the borders tidy for the winter. A good 
hoeing afterwards, or, in the event of the 
surface being found very hard trodden, a 
light forking, will be beneficial, not only to 
get rid of weeds but to loosen it so that 
rain may sink in and moisten the soil around 
the roots as well as the subsoil, which is 
still in an almost dust-dry state. Replant 
borders standing in need of such attention 
before the season becomes further advanced. 
To do this, lift and lay in the plants else¬ 
where for the time being, which will allow 
of the borders being manured and bastard 
trenched in a proper manner. 

Flowar beds. 

The removal of the remainder of the 
summer-flowering occupants should take 
place, putting Fuchsias in a frost-proof place 
if unable to pot them up. Some old potting 
soil scattered over and among the roots will 
serve to preserve them through the winter. 
Lay tuberous Begonias out in a frame or 
on th£” floor of a shed for the tops to ripen 
off. Then store the tubers in boxes with the 
soil adhering to the roots, in a cool dry place. 
Any other subject that has to be kept over 
the winter treat according to requirements. 
Then proceed with the manuring and digging 
of the beds and get them planted according to 
plan, or plants and bulbs at disposal. In front 
of, and near the margins of shrub beds and 
borders, where they will be in full view when 
passing along adjacent paths, plant groups 
of May-flowering Tulips, Daffodils of sorts, 

' Spanish and English Iris. Scillas in variety, 
Chionodoxa Lucilise, Crocuses and Snowdrops. 
Also plant drifts of Daffodils of the commoner 
kinds under trees on the lawn, and the out¬ 
lying parts of the grounds for spring display. 

Trees and shrubs. 

In open weather during the next six weeks 
there is no better time for the planting of 
shrubs of an ornamental description for the 
filling of beds and formation of shrubberies. 
Of these there is now a great wealth of sub¬ 
jects, both free flowering and fine foliaged, 
to select from, and there is not the slightest 
need to fall back on Laurels and the like, 
unless it is to employ them for masking of 
something objectionable or to form wind 
screens for more tender tilings planted in 
front of them. The former remarks also 
apply to trees in regard to there being so 
many which flower in profusion, and many 
which in autumn and winter are very beauti¬ 
ful when laden with fruit. Forest trees and 
conifers for avenues and the beautifying of 
pleasure grounds and parks may now be 
planted. 

Kitchen garden. 

Lift and store Chicory in a place where 
the roots or crowns can be conveniently got at 
for forcing during the winter. Care should 
be taken to see the crowns are not damaged 
in the lifting and pulling off. not cutting 
off, all the outer leaves. Early planted 
Celeriac is now large enough for use, and 
should be pulled or lifted and stored in sand 
or dry soil in the root store. If frost appears 
imminent draw soil up to either side of the 
rows of later plantings of this vegetable in 
sufficient quantity to cover the roots. Afford 
protection to Globe Artichokes, first by clear¬ 
ing away dead flower stems and leaves, and 
then surrounding the stools with fine ashes. 

A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

Peaches and Nectarines. 

The present is a suitable time to plant these 
trees out of doors, and the border should be 
well prepared for their reception. It is ad¬ 
visable to plant a few maiden trees each 
season, as, when they are trained, they will 
be useful for taking the places of any that 
have failed, either out of doors or in the 
houses. Borders at the foot of warm walls 
are usually planted with early vegetables, 
and the ground is heavily manured for these 
crops, but it will be too rich for young Peach 
trees. Some special soil should, therefore, be 
prepared for the trees, and it may consist of 
fresh loam mixed with plenty of wood-ash, 
lime rubble, and charcoal. Fresh animal 
manure should not be employed at this stage. 
The trees should be planted about 20 feet 
apart, but in the case of small trees there is 
little advantage in allowing so much space, 
especially as it is advantageous to lift healthy 
and free-growing trees every two or three 
years to keep the roots under control. If it 
is preferred to plant the trees in their per¬ 
manent positions at once, the intervening 
space may be filled with cordon Pears or other 
fruit trees. The drainage of the border must 
be perfect, as it is essential that the soil 
should not be waterlogged. Before planting 
the trees, examine the roots with a view to 
shortening any that are damaged, and cutting 
hack those of a gross nature, as this will tend 
to the production of fibrous roots. Make the 
soil solid under the ball of the tree, which 
should stand quite firm, and the roots spread 
out their full length. Work some of the finer 
soil amongst the roots at the different levels, 
and when the roots are sufficiently covered 
tread the soil firmly. The soil must be in a 
suitable condition for working—that is, 
neither too wet nor excessively dry—to ensure 
firm planting, which is essential to the pro¬ 
duction of firm, fruiting wood. 

Cuttings of sutnmcr bedding plants 

inserted early in the autumn are well 
rooted, and the frames should be ventilated 
freely in mild weather, to promote a stocky 
growth. Plants such as Pentstemons, Calceo¬ 
larias, Violas, and Veronicas, in cold frames, 
should be grown as hardy as possible, remov¬ 
ing the lights entirely when the weather is 
mild. Pelargoniums intended as bedding 
plants should be kept in a moderately dry 
atmosphere and dry at the roots, as _ they 
should not grow too freely during the winter. 
All decaying leaves should be removed at 
frequent intervals, as the decay may set up 
damping in the plants. 

Violets in frames. 

The plants should be kept scrupulously 
clean, and if the soil shows a tendency to 
become caked or hard, the surface should be 
stirred lightly. Whenever water is neces¬ 
sary it should be afforded on bright, dry days, 

’ as healthy Violet plants require an abundance 
of moisture at the roots ; the watering should 
be thorough. Ventilate the frame freely 
during the warmer parts of the day, reduc¬ 
ing the amount of fresh air before the tem¬ 
perature drops in the afternoon. Have ready 
mats or canvas covers for use during times 
oE severe frost, in order to avoid using fire 
heat, which should not be resorted to except 
very severe frosts occur. 

Poinsettias (Euphorbia pu'charrima). 

The earliest batch of these is now forming 
their handsomely coloured bracts, and is 
assisted by diluted stimulants and affording 
a rather warmer atmosphere. F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Vegetable garden. 

All root crops ought now to be in store. 
Storing is, at times, a matter of circumstance, 
but those who have ample accommodation in 
cool but frost-proof sheds need desire nothing 
better. For Potatoes such sheds are in 
valuable, as the tubers can be more readily 
examined from time to time than is possible 
when they are stored in clamps. Rats may, 
at times, be troublesome among roots in store 
during the winter, but traps or poison will 
keep these destructive rodents in check. 
Celery ought now to be finally moulded up. 
and a little more soil ought to be drawn up 
round Celeriac. If necessary, hand weed 
among Leeks, give the bed a dressing of 
chemical manure, and draw more soil round 
the stems. Heel over Broccoli with their 
heads to the north, make good any deficiencies 
in autumn planted beds of Cabbages, and if 
doubt is felt concerning the probable supply 
of Parsley during the winter, a spare frame 
may be filled with plants from the mid¬ 
summer sowing. See that beds of Asparagus 
are kept reasonably free from weeds, and 
remove without delay any spent vegetable 
crops—cleaning down the ground until 
digging time comes round. 

Hardy plant borders. 

When any removals or divisions are in 
contemplation, now is the time at which to 
mark the plants which are intended to be 
treated. Labels in herbaceous borders have 
a way of being lost or misplaced, and in such 
a case it is not impossible that the wrong 
plants may be removed or divided to the 
future disappointment of the grower. The 
borders, no doubt, now begin to assume an 
untidy appearance, but this must, to some 
extent, be tolerated, as it is unwise to begin 
cutting over the steins of hardy plants until 
they are thoroughly ripe. In addition, many 
hardy plants—and, indeed, the stems of these 
—assume tints in early winter which are not 
unpleasing, and which compare very favour¬ 
ably with the autumn tints of trees and of 
shrubs. 

Shrubberies. 

The remarks above made apply equally to 
shrubberies as well as to herbaceous borders. 
It is a not uncommon fault to plant shrubs 
rather too closely in their younger stages 
with a view to present effect. In the course 
of a few seasons congestion follows, and if 
the distances be not regulated these shrubs 
encroach upon each other to the detriment of 
all. There is no reason why transplanting 
should not be done now—indeed, when it is 
possible to do so, early removal is recom¬ 
mended. This enables the shrubs to take 
hold of the soil in their new quarters before 
winter is fairly upon us, and, in a general 
way, shrubs—as well as other subjects— 
which are planted round about this time are 
more satisfactory than those put out in 
spring. 

Plant houses. 

Although in the case of the house in which 
Chrysanthemums are staged coolness must bB 
the keynote, yet small fires will be necessary 
in dull weather, in order that damp may be 
expelled. Those who may have large houses 
to furnish will naturally require large 
plants, and among these good pieces of 
Cytisus racemosus, Olivia miniata, and 
Diosma ericoides will be found serviceable. 
The winter flowering Tropieolums are worth 
more attention than is nowadays devoted to 
these showy plants. T. Lobbianum, for 
example, is useful either when grown in pots 
or when planted out and trained in festoons 
along wires or rafters. Palms and Tree Ferns 
are always useful. W. McG. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

How to begin bee-keeping. 

In Gardening Illustrated earlier in the 
year one oi your correspondents (“ B. R. H.,” 

I believe) wrote very critically of books for 
beginners in bee-keeping. As I think of 
going in for bees, I should be glad if 
“ B. R. H.” could recommend a book. Would 
he also say if the so-called observation hives 
are as suitable as the usual type of hive, and 
what accommodation is advisable in addition 
to the hive in which the initial stock is 
housed? At what part of.the year would he 
advise a commencement to be made, and 
what stock would he advocate purchasing ? 

R. Smalley. 

f A book which I always have recommended 
to beginners is Geary’s “ Bees for Profit and 
Pleasure ” (London : W. H. and L. rolling- 
ridge, 148 and 149, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 1). 
It used to be published at Is. My reasons for 
preferring it to most others are that it is 
well paragraphed and indexed, in addition 
to being trustworthy and brief and practical. 
My own start as a keeper of bees was made 
with the help of a sixpenny paper-covered 
manual written especially for cottagers, as the 
title-page recorded. So far as I remember 
its name was “ Modern Bee-keeping,” but I 
once lent it and forgot the borrower, who 
apparently forgot the loan, because the book 
is not now on my shelf of bee books. There 
are, of course, several good books published 
for beginners, but the one I have mentioned 
is my preference for the reasons stated. On 
commencing you will not want to have a book 
which does not look interesting, but, on the 
contrary, rather repels one by the dull 
monotony of its printing, page after page, 
and without much relief by means of para¬ 
graphs and headings of paragraphs. The 
beginner’s book, too, must be one which pos¬ 
sesses an easy means of quick reference to its 
different parts. It is always easy to add 
further books when one’s experience calls for 
them. An agreeable book to have, as a 
literary adjunct to the practical side of this 
subject, is Tickner Edwardes’ “ Lore of the 
Honey Bee ” (Methuen). This contains very 
much of interest on the bee, but is not to be 
in any way viewed as a text-book. 

Do not get an observation hive. That type 
is cold, and the admission of light into the 
brood chamber as often as the shutters to the 
windows in the sides are let down disturbs 
the bees. Disturbance of bees always brings 
unsettlement in their work and more con¬ 
sumption of food. Bees, therefore, have to 
calm down again- when the cause for the 
disturbance is removed ; they can never regain 
what time they lost. This is the case, too, in 
the food department. They can never regain 
what they lost by the enforced but unnecessary 
demand made upon their food stores. I 
myself always have favoured hives of the 
“ W. B. C.” type—that is, with the body- 
box entirely distinct from the internal 
fittings. It gives easy room for manipula¬ 
tion. But be sure you commence with the 
kind of hive with which you mean to go on. 
Interchangeability of parts in the different 
hives of an apiary will often prove a greater 
blessing than appeared at first. 

Always try to have one or more empty but 
fitted hives to meet a sudden emergency. 
And here let me say at once and definitely 
that you will be wise to open your experience 
with only one stock, and unless you have very 
snecial reasons for so doing, do not keep more 
than three working hives. Of course, I am 
not aware of your conditions or intentions, 
but if you do not want to be hard pressed 
and rather tied in early and late summer 
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restrain any ambition which prompts you to 
have a nice long row of neat-looking hives 
giving an artistic touch to your grounds. 
Formerly I had ten hives and hundred¬ 
weights of honey therefrom, but with very 
many other duties and claims upon my time 
I found that it was wisest to sacrifice the 
artistic touch and the abundant honey harvest 
in favour of tw„o or three hives, which provide 
a delightful interest, together with plenty of 
profit, direct and indirect, in this fascinating 
cult of bee-keeping to a busy man. 

I would recommend you to commence bee¬ 
keeping in the spring—about May or early 
June. Get into communication with the 
lion, secretary or the expert of your county 
bee-keepers’ association, who will most likely 
advise you where to make your purchase of 
bees. Never buy bees without skilled advice. 
I reluctantly advise the Government bee to 
commence with, and concerning this your 
county bee-keepers' association will fully 
inform you. If in any doubt on any point 
write to this paper again, and I will most 
gladly and fully answer any inquiry you 
make.—B. R, II.] 


BIRDS. 


The “Tree-hole” nesting-box. 


It may perhaps interest you to learn some¬ 
thing of the history of these boxes, of a type 
which the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds was the firBt to introduce into this 
country, and which has been employed in 
many of the London and Royal Parks with 



The “Tree-hole” nesting-box. 


most satisfactory results. As soon as im¬ 
portation from Germany ceased we set to work 
to secure the best features of German boxes 
in English-made ones, and the method of 
excavating the hole in the wood in true imita¬ 
tion of the birds’ own method was hit upon 
so quickly by a well-known Kentish firm that 
there was practically no hiatu^ in.the supply. 
The Society has now been compelled to relin¬ 
quish the direct supply of the boxes, owing to 
great increase of work in other departments 
of bird protection, and the .sole agent for them 
is Mr. Moorton, who will doubtless extend 
the business to the mutual benefit of birds 
•and men, providing nesting-sites for in¬ 
sectivorous species which police our crops and 
our woodlands, and, inter alia, providing 
entertainment by acrobatic Tits and friendly 
Nuthatches for the owners of private gardens. 

L. Gardiner. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Song Thrush. 

I was much interested in your paragraph 
on “The Song Thrush,” and am wondering 
if it is that bird or the Blackbird who sings, 
“ Pretty Judy,” and is answered at intervals 
by its mate, “Pretty creature.” For several 
years a pair of birds have been located in 
trees near to us, but during the days of 
drought we missed the song, and one day I 
discovered a dead bird lying on the ground, 
but could not be certain which it was. 

M. White. 

[As I have not specially studied the song- 
habits of birds I am not. in a position to give 
a positive opinion, but I do know that the 
music of the Song Thrush is marked by a 
characteristic repetition of phrase that makes 
it the most natural of all songs to translate 
into human speech. In the height of April, 
as in mid-winter, the Thrush will repeat the 
same phrase a dozen times or more ; and it is 
not difficult to syllable, as the correspondent 
in this inquiry has done. The sound of the 
notes given in words is uncommonly like what 
one hears from the Song Thrush or even the 
Missel Thrush. The first-named species is a 
much more musical bird than the Missel 
Thrush, and its song is noted for shaded 
cadence and delicate modulation. Gilbert 
White, in one of his Selborne letters, speaks 
of the Thrush’s note that sounds like “ kneep- 
deep.” The characteristic of the song phrase 
is repetition, and I have always wondered 
that Linnseus did not name the bird Turdus 
reduplicator. For lengthy periods this 
speckled warbler, in addition to indulging in 
short phrases, amuses itself with repeating 
its never-tiring modulations, which consist of 
a number of notes, greatly diversified, 
repeated at short intervals with variations, 
and protracted. The Missel Thrush has a. 
higher pitch and distinctly bolder tone, but 
its song is not unlike the Blackbird’s in length 
and modulations, although its melody lacks 
the liquid purity of the Merle’s song.— 
II. H. Waiidle.] 


Oxalis valdiviana. 

As its name implies, Oxalis valdiviana is a 
native of Valdivia, a district of South 
America. It makes a charming subject for 
the rockery, if kept within bounds, for it is 
in flower over an extended period—from June 
to August. Although only half-hardy, it 
succeeds well enough in the South of England, 
even if left in the ground during the winter. 
Judging by the way in which it has behaved 
this year, it seems to rejoice in a dry posi¬ 
tion, so that it is as well, perhaps, to plant 
it in a sunny spot. Throughout the summer 
it has produced a quantity of delightful 
yellow blooms, but its free flowering is 
followed by the formation of much seed, hence 
the necessity to keep it in hand. 

R. H. Jeffers. 


, Seed gathering. 

This exceptionally dry season has facili¬ 
tated the ripening and drying of seeds—and I 
should think many people will make a point 
of collecting and drying their own flower seeds 
T have saved a large quantity of Sweet Peas, 
Antirrhinums, Larkspurs, and Stocks. In 
the first week of May I sowed broad patches 
of white spiral Candytuft in my borders, 
which gave a good show of flowers. These in 
turn seeded, and the self-sown seedlings are 
now flowering, while there are many which 
will flower within a few weeks if the frosts 
hold off. Surely this is rather exceptional ? 

M. McClintock. 

Broadlands, Romsey, Hants. 
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INDOOR 


Francoa ramosa—The Maiden’s 
Wreath. 

I am constantly being reminded of the fact 
that Francoa ramosa is quite independent of 
greenhouse upbringing, that it is a free- 
blooming, good-foliaged, all-the-year-round 
plant, eminently suited to growing in a house 
window, and is particularly liked by country 
folk, who grow it to perfection, as one may 
often see by the specimens in cottage 
windows, their twining stems full of the 
small, white flowers earning for them the 
favourite name of the Maiden’s Wreath. 
Easy to grow, almost any light soil being 
suitable, they bloom for a long time, and are 
possessed of good foliage that makes them 
useful for a window for the rest of the year. 
It is perhaps this dual quality, too, that 
counts with many people who have no 
greenhouses. Midlander. 


Lantanas. 

Lantanas once enjoyed popularity as green¬ 
house subjecte, and were also used as summer 
tenants for flower-beds and window-boxes. 
Of late years, however, it has been the excep¬ 
tion to find them, and it is a moot point 
whether owners of greenhouses to-day know 
much about them. Their culture is not 
surrounded with difficulty, and those who 
grow Heliotropes can do equally well with 
Lantanas, as they need nothing more than 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, with a slight 
addition of partly-decayed manure. The 
blossoms of Lantanas are yellow, white, 
carmine, and red, and a fully-grown plant 
when in bloom is very showy. Not merely as 
plants in pots are they useful, but for 
hanging-baskets and window-boxes, too, for 
the summer they are .very useful. Cuttings 
inserted in pan< of sandy loam in the green¬ 
house root freely. They can also be raised 
from seed sown in heat in spring. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


Poinsettias in small pots. 

These have enjoyed the past hot summer. 
1 was impressed with this early in October, 
when looking at a batch of plants growing 
i>i an airy house with other things for winter 
flowering. These, in 5-inch and 6-inch pots, 
were from 3 feet to 5 feet high, grown from 
cuttings last spring. They were standing on 
an open trellis, their heads being close to the 
glass. With abundance' of aiT at all times, 
no fire heat had been given at the middle of 
October. They are given stimulants, and 
nothing could be more healthy with foliage 
down to the rim of the pots. I am convinced 
many cultivators grow these in too much 
heat and moisture. If small plants are 
needed, these are best obtained by rootling 
cuttings from old plants that have been re¬ 
tained for this purpose about midsummer in 
a warm pit; when rooted, giving them light 
and heat. J. C. F. C. 


Zonal Pelargoniums. 

The great heat experienced during the past, 
three months, and which has been so much to 
so many things, has been enjoyed by Zonals 
when they have had plenty of water and food. 
Our cuttings are taken wholly from plants in 
pots, which serve a double purpose, for they 
give two crops of bloom in late autumn and 
in spring. They go into the open for the 
summer, and this year none of them were 
repotted. Consequently they made short, 
hard growths with much substance. They 
were, of course, fed occasionally. The result 
is a wonderful amount of bloom such as I 
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have never before seen at this time of year. 
King of Denmark, which in the matter of 
habit and free-flowering I regard as per¬ 
fection, is one mass of bloom. We put our 
cuttings into single pots, rooting them first 
in the old-fashioned way in the open ground, 
and they have produced a good head of bloom 
and are already good saleable plants. We 
find this Zonal bloom very acceptable for 
cutting in October, and even in early Novem¬ 
ber, also in April and May. J. Cornhill. 


Watering. 

There is now much less need of 
moisture, but that does not signify that the 
daily inspection of plants should cease. Those 
who grow Palms will find it advantageous 
at this time to use a little sulphate of iron 
in the water. This gives tone to the plants 
and colour to the leaves. A little sulphate of 
ammonia is valuable in the case of 
Chrysanthemums. Azaleas, Cinerarias, and 
Primulas should now be removed from cold 
pits to a house in which they can have heat 
when necessary. The earliest Roman 
Hyacinths will now be ready for transference 
to the house in which they are to bloom. 
Potfuls of Dielytra and of Hoteia japonica 
can now be taken from their outdoor quarters 
and placed in cold frames. 


Fuchsias in winter. 

Sometimes Fuchsias which have served us 
well during the summer receive treatment in 
winter which imperils their future, if they 
are not killed outright. As is known, they 
are amongst the easiest of plants to grow, 
have few enemies, and after their flower¬ 
ing period is over need a cool atmosphere to 
tide them over until spring. That they do 
not always jiet proper conditions at this 
season of the year is also well known, for in 
many instances they ore removed from the 
stages above to the space at back of the pipes, 
below where, subject to unnecessary heat, 
they quickly become dried up, or, if they 
are watered, experience no rest, which it is 
essential they should have. One of the best 
growers of Fuchsias I knew used to make a 
point of removing his plants to a potting- 
shed in late autumn, where, away from 
frost, they were kept until February', when 
they' were cut back and then brought into 
gentle warmth. Under stages may be a ready 
way of disposing of plants for a time, but it 
is attended with risks from over-heating and 
dryness, or a steamy, humid condition set up 
by drips from plants being watered on the 
stages. Townsman. 


The Bermuda Lily (Lilium longi- 
florum Harrlsi). 

It is questionable whether, viewed in the 
light of its commercial value, there is another 
Lily with a greater sale than Harrisi, and 
certainly there are not many more beautiful 
for general decorative work. Its pure white, 
wax-like, tubular-shaped blooms command 
much attention from those seeking pot plants 
for table and window adornment. Its culture 
is of the simplest, needing only sandy loam, 
leaf-mould, and to be plunged under ashes in 
a shed or frame for a few months after being 
potted. Though oftenest met with as a green¬ 
house subject, planting being done in late 
autumn, it is well also to remember that it 
may be bloomed out of doors on a sunny, well- 
drained border, and when this course is 
decided upon, the bulbs should have a good 
mulching of leaf-mould or cocoa fibre. 

Midlander. 
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Watering window plants. 

In pot-plant culture of all kinds, especially 
in windows and greenhouses, watering is a 
most important matter, and simple though it 
be in reality, it is nevertheless rather difficult 
to explain in writing. If the soil is too dry, 
then the roots as a matter of course cannot 
obtain from it sufficient moisture to counter¬ 
balance the evaporation which takes place 
through the leaves; consequently, the plant 
droops, or, as gardeners term it, “ flags.” 
Again, if the plant is watered too freely the 
soil around its roots becomes sodden and im¬ 
pervious to the air, the leaves turn yellow, 
and the whole plant soon becomes debilitated 
and out of health. From this it wilt be seen 
that an equable state of moisture is desirable, 
therefore practice, together with habits of 
observation, will soon teach the right measures 
to adopt. A wet soil is really unfit for plant 
growing in a general sense. A plant stand¬ 
ing twenty-four hours in water is often 
irreparably injured. A Hyacinth, to be sure, 
will live one season in water, but all the 
matter which goes to make up the flowers is 
prepared the year before, and after flowering 
the bulb is exhausted and almost worthless. 
A good soil for plant growing, therefore, is 
not one which will hold water, but one from 
which water will rapidly pass away. The 
soil itself ought to be composed of minute 
particles through which air spaces abound. 
The water supply must be just enough to keep 
these particles moist, and the air in the 
spaces is thus kept in a moist condition. 

The roots traverse these air spaces, and it 
is really, therefore, moist air which the roots 
of the plants require, and not water. If it 
were water simply which plants wanted we 
should cork up the bottom of the hole in the 
flower-pot, and thus prevent the water getting 
away. Instead of this we try to hasten the 
passing of the water through as much as 
possible, putting pieces of broken material 
over the hole to act as drainage. A plant 
(when in grow'th) will generally be the 
healthiest, therefore, which wants water most 
often. This will show that there is plenty 
of air spaces in the soil, and the roots are 
making good use of them. If it does not often 
want water it is In a bad way, and more 
water will make it worse. How often to 
water will be according to how easily the 
fluid passes away or is absorbed. If, when 
you pour water on earth, it disappears almost 
instantly, it would be safe to water such 
plants every day. There are several methods 
which may be adopted in order to determine 
when a plant requires water—viz., by the 
general appearance of the soil, or tapping 
the pot with the knuckles, when, if the soil is 
dry therein, a sharp, hollow sound is given 
forth, and when the soil is moist a dull, 
heavy thudding sound is given forth. A little 
practical experience will soon enable anyone 
to tell when plants are dry by each or all of 
the above-mentioned. 

Always use soft (i.e., rain or river) water 
in preference to that from wells or springs. 
In towns w’here water is supplied by com¬ 
panies, expose it to the sun and air before 
using, in a large tub, tank, or other vessel. 
Never use cold water. Water for plants 
should be equal in temperature to the atmo¬ 
sphere of the room, case, or frame in which 
they are growing. Never water a plant that 
is already wet, hut when a plant is dry give 
it sufficient to moisten the ball of earth 
thoroughly. When the compost gets very 
hard and dry the pot's may be plunged in a 
pail of water, and allowed to remain until 
the air-bubbles cease rising to the surface. If 
a plant is growing freely and the pot is well 
drained it is almost impossible to water it 
too freely. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


FRUIT. 


Imperial Fruit Show. 

October 28th, 1921. 


In the amateur section of the Imperial 
Fruit Show, which opened at the Crystal 
Palace on October 28th, there was a splendid 
show of fruit, competition being open to 
anyone in the British Isles who was not a 
commercial grower of apples. The number 
of plates and dishes totalled 3,000. An ex¬ 
hibit which attracted much attention was a 
display, not for competition, of fruit grown 
within six miles of Charing Cross by mem¬ 
bers of the Hampstead Garden Suburb Allot¬ 
ments and Horticultural Association. The 
apples, which included some fine specimens 
of Wellington, Bramley’s Seedling, Charles 
Ross, Newton Wonder, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
and Lord Derby, were grown on heavy clay 
loam at an average altitude of 230 feet. The 
prize-winning fruit in the various classes was 
greatly admired—as also was much that did 
not gain awards—but public interest might 
have been even keener had all the different 
varieties been clearly marked with their 
respective names. 

In Class 1, for fifteen varieties of apples, 
twelve fruits of each, five dessert and ten 
culinary, Mr. C. H. W. Wheeler, Swinton 
Garden, Masham Ripon, Yorkshire, gained 
first place, with Mr. J. H. P. Singers, Cow¬ 
fold, Horsham, Sussex, third ; there was no 
second award. Mr. Thos. Jones, Penylan, 
Ruabon, took first prize in the class for six 
varieties of dessert apples, with Mr. G. A. 
Oracklow, Darklands, Symonds Yat, Ross, 
Herefordshire, and Mr. John Copp, Fern- 
dale, Teignmouth, S. Devon, second and 
third respectively. In the class for six 
varieties of dulinary apples, Mr. Cracklow 
scored again, being first this time, with C'apt. 
H B. Tate (A. E. Moss, gardener), Billesley 
Manor, Alcester, second, and Mr. C. E. 
Bebbington, Poplar Cottage, Weaverham, 
third. Class 4, for six varieties, three 
dessert and three culinary, provided a win 
for Mr. C. Holme, Upton Grey House, 
Basingstoke, Hants; Mr. Lionel H. Green, 
The 3Vbittern, Kington, Herefordshire, was 
second, and Major E. F. Gales, Raworth, 
Hadleigh, Suffolk, third. 

The class for three plates of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin was won by Mr. Geo. Mullins, 
Eastnor Castle Gardens, Ledbury, Hereford¬ 
shire, with the Earl of Bessborougli second, 
and F. J. Discombe, Pengellys, Alphington, 
near Exeter, third; commendations were 
gained by Mr. C. Garner, Castletown, 
Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland ; Mr. Alan H. Lees, 
Long Ashton, Bristol; and Mr. T. S. Bid- 
well, F’ox Hill, Great Shelford, near Cam¬ 
bridge. Mr. Garner took first place in the 
class for three plates of Worcester Pearmain, 
second and third going to Mr. Sidney M. 
Hallowes, Barton Mount, New Milton, 
Hants, and Mr. E. Maclaren, Beaufront 
Castle Gardens, Hexham, Northumberland. 
The class for three plates of Charles Ross 
provided a first for Mr. C. W. Powell, War- 
ham. Hereford; second place went to Mr. 
L. G. Green, The Whittern, Kington, Here¬ 
ford ; and third to the Rev. Canon Wood, 
Almondsbury Vicarage, Bristol. In the class 
for three plates any other dessert variety, 
Mr. John Wilson, Killerton Gardens, 
Exeter, won with some fine specimens of 
American Mother; Mr. Wm. Sparrow, Old 
Storridge, Alfrick, Worcester, was second; 
and Mr. R. Foley Hobbs, Thorneloe, Wor¬ 
cester, third. Mr. T. C. V. Garlick, 
Franche, Kidderminster, was awarded first 
prize in the class for three plates of Bram- 
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ley’s Seedling; Colonel O. R. Rowley, Vernon 
Villas, Felixstowe, and Lady iGlenconner, 
The Gardens, Wilsford Manor, near Salis¬ 
bury, were second and third respectively. 
The class for three plates of Lane’s Prince 
Albert saw Viscount Hampden, The Hoo 
Gardens, Welwyn, Herts, take first place; 
Mr. F'. B. Palmer, Ware Cottage, Weir 
Quay, Bere Alston, Devon, was second ; and 
Mr. John Bond, Olantigh Gardens, Wye, 
Kent, third. Colonel Rowley scored again 
with first place in the class for three plates 
of Newton Wonder; second place was awarded 
to Mr. G. Mullins, Eastnor Castle Gardens, 
Ledbury, Hereford; and third to Mr. O. 
Goodey, 57, Stanley Road, Wellingborough, 
Northants. In the class for three plates of 
any other culinary variety Mr. John Wilson, 
Killerton Gardens, Exeter, won with a selec¬ 
tion of splendid Annie Elizabeth; Mr. C. H-. 
Rodd, Baynton Lodge, Westbury, Wilts, and 
Mr. T. I. Bailey, Godolphin, Helston, Corn¬ 
wall, were second and third. 

. No first award was made in the class for 
twelve varieties, four dessert and eight 
culinary, open to growers in Berks, Hants, 
Kent, London, Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, 
and the Channel Islands, but second place was 
gained by Misses Heale and Willis, Hillside, 
Banning, near Maidstone. Similarly a 
second only was awarded to Kesteven County 
Asylum, Sleaford, Lines, in the class for 
twelve varieties, four dessert, eight culinary, 
open to growers in Beds, Bucks, Cambs, 
Durham, Essex, Herts, Hunts, Isle of Ely, 
Leicestershire, Lines, Norfolk, Northants, 
Northumberland, Notts, Rutland, Suffolk, 
Yorkshire, and Scotland. In the class open 
to growers in Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumber¬ 
land, Derbyshire, Devonshire, Dorset, Here¬ 
fordshire, Gloucestershire, Lancashire, Ox¬ 
fordshire, Shropshire, Somerset, Staffs, War¬ 
wickshire, Westmorland, Wiltshire, Worces¬ 
tershire, and all counties in Wales and 
Ireland, first place was gained by Mr. Geo. 
Mullins, Ledbury, Herefordshire; and second 
and third by Mr. John Wilson, Killerton 
Gardens, Exeter, and Mr. R. W. C. Evered, 
Cridlands, Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset, respec¬ 
tively. 


The Mulberry 

is an old inhabitant, having been intro¬ 
duced into this country about the year 1548, 
and tradition has it that the first trees were 
planted in the gardens at Syon House, 
Brentford, and Charlton Park respectively. 
Towards the early part of 1600, planting of 
these trees became pretty general in and 
around London, as we gather from Mr. A. D. 
Webster’s book on “ London Trees.” Good 
specimens are to be found in Ruskin Park, 
Clissold Park, Blacklieath, and many other 
places in the Metropolis, while many very 
fine trees are found in private gardens in the 
provinces. We also read that Shakespeare 
planted one in his garden at New Place, 
Sfratford-on-Avon, as did also Milton in the 
ground of Christ’s College, Cambridge. The 
earliest plantations of these trees (and some 
were set out pretty extensively as an Apple 
orchard is) were made by the hundred for 
the silk industry, but, unfortunately, it never 
proved a success, though we still have many 
of the trees to adorn our gardens and pleasure 
grounds. It is curious to note that the 
majority of them have gone over on one side, 
instead of growing erect, and many are the 
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props and iron bands found supporting the 
trunk, as well as the bottom branches. 
Doubtless this would not have occurred had 
the tree been given the necessary thinning 
out as is, or should be, done with standard 
fruit trees. Irrespective of the silk problem, 
the trees are still a valuable asset in the 
matter of fruit, as it makes excellent tarts, 
also jelly, and as the tree is one of the latest 
to expand its foliage and flowers, it usually 
carries a crop of its miniature Loganberry¬ 
shaped fruit. The old school of gardeners 
considered it quite safe to begin summer 
bedding as the foliage of the Mulberry began 
to show, and even to-day it is a pretty good 
guide as regards our more tender subjects. 
The wood is rather brittle, and many a 
branch gets broken off by high winds while 
in foliage, that being the reason why old 
trees are found in sheltered positions, and 
they are the first to be denuded of their 
summer leafage after an early frost. 

The black variety, Morus nigra, is the 
only one worth attention as regards fruit. 
M. alba, the white one, was more largely 
planted for its leaves as more suitable for 
feeding silkworms. Trees are best planted 
on the turf, which keeps the fruit clean when 
shaken from the tree. Blackbirds, thrushes, 
also the voracious wasp, eat the fruit with 
gusto. The tree may be increased by cuttings 
now or in the spring, allowing a small portion 
of two-year-old wood attached, and planted in 
a shady border, and when convenient by 
layers, and grown* on as bushes or pyramids. 
Standards are best procured from a nursery¬ 
man and planted in the spring. J. M. 


The Loganberry. 

The value of this fruit for either tarts, 
puddings, dessert, and last, though not least, 
bottling, cannot be too forcibly put before 
your numerous readers now planting time has 
again come round. To grow them well and 
secure the best results, strong wooden frame¬ 
work should be erected so that the strong, 
vigorous shoots have ample space for develop¬ 
ment by training the same some 9 inches to 
12 inches asunder. It is against good prac¬ 
tice to train or tie up two or more of such 
robust shoots together and expect the best 
fruit. I gathered the last fruit—a solitary 
one, it is true—on October 17th, fully ripe 
and of excellent colour. Good planting canes 
can be purchased at from 2s. upwards, and 
once established these throw up strong canes 
from the base, one stool quickly covering a 
run of 15 feet or more. J. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grapes shanking. 

My Grapes have this year not ripened 
properly, several of the berries going red and 
sour instead of purple and sweet. Would 
you kindly tell me the reason and the cure? 

Herbalist. 

[Your Grapes are -what is known as 
“ shanked.” This is caused by unsatisfactory 
root action, and the only remedy is found in 
removing the top soil of"the border, carefully 
lifting the roots, forking up and mixing with 
the bottom soil some wood ashes, lime rubbish, 
and crushed bone; also some fresh Boil; then 
relaying the roots, neatly and evenly, and 
covering them but a few inches with fresh 
soil. After giving a good watering lay over 
the surface, if outdoors, a good mulch of long 
stable manure, 3 inches thick, in the winter. 
In the spring remove it, and as growth 
follows give two or three light sprinklings of 
some artificial Vine manure, well washing it 
in. Do not crop too heavily (this is evidently 
the cause of the trouble in your case), as that 
very often leads to shanking.] 
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The Flower Garden. 

Rockeries. 

Few indeed are the garden-lovers who do 
not cherish a tender regard for alpine flowers 
and show their regard by providing some 



Fig. 1.—A rockery: how not to do it. 

form of rock formation in which to accommo¬ 
date them and show them off. It may be 
crude, simple, inartistic or elaborate, 
still more inartistic, or a work of art. 
I have been over those wonderful rock gardens 
in the nurseries at York and admired their 
poetry, their boldness of design, and their 
great beauty, and at the other extreme I have 
known of a cartload of rocks tipped out of the 
cart into a heap, and without arrangement ot 
any sort, develop into a pretty and artistic 
rockery replete with pockets and crevices. 
Again, I have known others, like to our 
Fig. 1, which are, from the point of view 
of Art, abominations—every stone placed in 
strict alignment, one elevation arising out of 
the other in regular and diminishing order, 
an arrangement which by no exercise of the 
imagination can be considered a rockery as we 
understand that term. Such an erection in 
a private garden, if it pleases the designer, 
is beyond criticism, inasmuch as a man’s 
tastes and pleasures are his own affair; but 
he must not degrade the word “ rockery.” 
Let those who like “ freaks ” gratify their 
tastes by all means. Our Fig. 1 rockery 
resembles nothing but a huge three-tier 
weddirig cake. 

What is a rockery? Probably not one in 
a hundred of my readers has seen the Alps; 
if they had they could describe what a rockery 
is, for the Alps are rockeries on the sublime 
scale. But many of us have seen the Pennine 
hills running north from Derbyshire, or the 
Cambrian hills of North Wales, and these are 
also sublime rockeries. Have we not seen 
where miniature landslides have occurred and 
tons of rocks, breaking loose, have spread 
themselves out in glorious confusion down the 
slopes and formed homes for hundreds of 
plants; or where some other convulsions of 
Nature, in ages past, have piled rock upon 
rock, the rugged wildness of which is clothed 
in clinging verdure and native flowers? 
Well, those are the ideas, and the idea need 
be no less real in the smallest miniature than 



Fig. 2.—A rockery: how to do it. 


in the most grandiose conceptions. This 
brings one up dead against the stereotyped 
pyramid of flints, or granite, or sandstone; 
it brings one up against any stiffly formal 
arrangement of that or any other shape; I 
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Beginners. 

do not like them—I will not have them at 
any price. If, by reason of limited space' 
a compact arrangement is unavoidable, then 
in Fig. 2 I have endeavoured to represent 
something not too formal, and calculated to 
hold a maximum number of plants. 

In putting such a structure together there 
must be a sufficiency of pockets and crevices 
to carry as many plants as desirable, but it 
is not sufficient that these should hold only 
enough earth to cover the roots. That is 
where rock plants so often fail, for plants 
are called upon to grow in a mere handful 
of earth which an hour of midsummer sun¬ 
shine can bake through and through. It 
should be the aim of whoever arranges the 
soil to see that crevices have chinks down 
which the roots can penetrate to cooler and 
moister depths, right into the heart of the 
rockery if necessary. I often feel intense pity 



Fig. 3.—Dianthus neglectus. 

for alpines struggling for life against the 
sun while" it is burning up their very roots, 
because they have nowhere to retreat to, 
practically frizzling, because there is no 
avenue along which they can reach the cool, 
moist soil plentifully stored within a few 
inches of them. 



Fig. 4.—Arenaria montana. 


Iii planting a rockery let the choice of 
plants be restricted to rock plants. Ordinary 
greenhouse Fuchsias and Geraniums, or any 
of their tribe, do not come within the 
category. There is no scarcity of proper 
subjects—indeed, there is such a plenitude 
that one becomes almost embarrassed in 
making the selection, for all are good. I have 
figured just a few typical and representative 
plants to-day, and hope to complete with a 
few more next week. It is not generally 
known that it is not difficult to make a selec¬ 
tion for quite a moderate-sized rockery which 
will provide that something may be found in 
bloom from January to December; but it is 
so, and this can be verified by the careful 
}>erusal of any list of alpines sent out by 
nurserymen who specialise in them. 

Dianthus neglectus, Fig. 3, is a fair repre¬ 
sentative of a rather large family of “ Pinks.” 
It is an ideal plant for the rockery, as most 
of the Dianthi are. Its carmine flowers are 
at their best in May and June, and form a 
bright patch of a needed colour. D. petrfeus 
flowers at the same time, and its white form 
is a very suitable contrast to the red. This 
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variety is, perhaps, more compact in its habit 
and occupies but little space. D. alpinus 
and the varieties of D. coesins are all ideal 
rock plants, and are typically alpine in their 
characteristics. Arenaria montana, Fig. 4. 
is also a representative creeper. It bears 
comparatively large white flowers—large as 
compared with those of A. balearica. Creep- 



Fig. 5.— Phlox subulata. 


ing over the stones, either of these forms a 
dense carpet of grey foliage, studded in their 
season with starry blooms. They are among 
the indispensables, and they require but the 
minimum of attention when once established. 
A. balearica leads off, flowering throughout 
May and June; A. montana keeps up the 
running through June and July, so it is 
advisable to grow both. There are a dozen 
other varieties, almost exclusively white, 
though A. ceespitosa aurea possesses golden 
yellow foliage, which is bright and distinct 
among the duller greens. 

Fig. 5, Phlox subulata, is one of the most 
popular among alpines. It has a moss-like, 
prostrate growth, which remains evergreen, 
and its extreme floriferousness may be gauged 
from our illustration. Its varieties include 
shades of pink, rose, lavender, lilac,- and pure 
white, effective to a degree when planted in 
juxtaposition to one another. Not alone in 
the rockery are these Phloxes admirable, but 
J have seen them used as edgings, on old tree 
stumps, and in all sorts of odd places; so 
that wherever they are they do not seem out 
of place. April till the end of June is their 
proper season, and during this period the 
alpine plants are, generally speaking, at their 
best. In Fig. 6 may be seen the type of a 
huge family. Among the many Saxifrages 
of rosette shape, S. longifolia is queen, 
because of the magnificent spike of blooms it 
puts up. Sunshine and shade come alike to 
it, and whether it be on the rockery or in the 
borders, makes very little difference to it. 
But it is certainly more in character in the 
rockery than elsewhere, where it will nestle 
and thrive in the tiniest of pockets and show 
its happiness in its wealth of bloom. From 
what I had to say about Saxifrages when 
dealing with the spring garden, readers will 
be aware that there are many varieties of 



Fig. 6.— Saxifraga longifolia. 


rosette Saxifrages, and also that there 
are others differing from them in form, in 
habit, and in everything else except beauty 
and utility. Certainly no rock garden can 
be complete without some representatives of 
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GREENHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


Heating apparatus, 

Garden frames. 

The garden frame lias been aptly described 
as the half-way house between the old and 
cumbrous iron handlight and the greenhouse 
proper. Possessing some of the qualities of 
Loth, the frame plays no unimportant part in 
the economy of the garden. Its uses are 
manifold. The frame can lie employed to 
forward a crop such as, for example, lettuces, 
and it can also be utilised for prolonging the 
season of the same crop. 

Frames are valuable in widely differing 
ways. Half-hardy plants—such as Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, the Primulas, and, in short, all 
plants which are grown for the purposes of 
winter and spring decoration in the green¬ 
house—make their growth, as a rule, in 
frames, and in these structures the founda¬ 
tions of success or of failure are laid. During 
the summer, too, frames can be used for 
housing—if the word be permissible—many of 
the Ferns which are at other seasons required 
in greenhouse or conservatory. In addition, 
during the early spring months the cold- 
frame is the ideal place in which to place 
seedling Onions, Parsley, Cabbages, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and similar things which have been 
raised in heat. When these are removed, in 
order that they may be hardened ofl, their 
places can lie reoccupied by seedlings of the 
many half-hardy annuals which are so 
largely grown for summer planting—Stocks, 
Asters. Marigolds, Antirrhinums, and the 
like. Nor when these are removed need the 
frames stand idle, for catch crops of Horn 
Carrots, Radishes, or even Vegetable 
Marrows may be taken, and these in turn 
can be succeeded by boxes of cuttings of Tufted 
Pansies, Calceolarias, Antirrhinums, or 
Pentstemons, these things being perfectly at 
home during most winters without any 
further protection than that which is 
afforded by a cold-frame. Further, given 
certain conditions, the portable frame can be 
made to fulfil the functions of a miniature 
forcing-house. Where stable litter is plenti¬ 
ful a hot-bed can be formed upon which the 
frame is placed, and in the genial warmth 
thus obtained not only Cucumbers but 
Melons as well may lie grown with but little 
trouble. The value of the frame in the gar¬ 
den,and as an auxiliary to the work of the gar¬ 
dener, has by no means been exhausted by the 
references made above. Sufficient, however, 
has been said to show that this handy and 
comparatively inexpensive structure is in¬ 
dispensable, alike in the modest plot of the 
allotment gardener, in the more ambitious 
garden of the amateur, and in the more 
extensive gardens of the country mansion. 

It may lie interesting to indicate briefly 
what is chiefly desirable in garden frames. 
Frames, then, ought to be not only portable, 
but—if the term may tie used—elastic. That 
is to say, they may cover a few yards, or 
they may be extended to cover half an acre, 
according to circumstances. Portability is 
one of the principal requirements of the 
frame. Here it may be said that permanent 
brick erections with glazed sashes, although 
these may be unheated, are not. strictly 
speaking, frames. The very word “ frame ” 
gives the clue to the correct style of the 
structure, i.f., a framework of wood, covered 
by glazed sashes, and which can not only be 
readily moved from place to place as may lie 
required, but which may, conceivably, be 
taken apart by the unscrewing of bolts and 
laid aside should it not be required. From 
the fact of their portability frames- can be, 
and are, as a matter of fact, used to the 
greatest advantage in out-of-the-way places. 


boilers, fuel, etc. 

They may lie placed over seeds or plants 
anywhere—indeed, it is quite a common prac¬ 
tice to place such frames over a portion of 
the Asparagus bed or the Strawberry planta¬ 
tion in order that no gap may ensue between 
the latest of forced produce and the hulk of 
the crop from the open. It is at times 
objected that frames are unsightly, but there 
is no reason why they should be. Long ago 
it was in some gardens the custom to tar 
frames in order to preserve the wood, and in 
such cases no doubt there were grounds for 
objection when they were placed in more or 
less prominent positions. Now, however, it 
is the general practice to paint the frames, 
and neatly-painted frames are by no means 
unsightly or at all objectionable. Perhaps— 
although it is a matter of taste—the most 
suitable colour is that known as “ slate ” or 
“ stone ” colour so far as the body of the 
frame is concerned, with good white lead for 
the bars and astragals of the sashes. 

To look now at the frames themselves. 
Emphasis must be laid upon their size. This 
ought not to be excessive, for when frames 
aro too large and too heavy their portability, 
and consequently their utility, are lessened. 
In addition, when frames are too large the 



A three-light garden frame. 
(Messrs. D. R. Drummond Ltd., Ware.) 


sashes must necessarily be correspondingly 
large and heavy. This obviously increases 
the risk of breakages in respect of glass, as 
those who may have had the misfortune to 
handle cumbrous sashes will readily admit. 
The dimensions of cold-frames are usually 
measured by the number of lights—that is, of 
sashes. Hence we have the phrase “ one- 
light,” " two-light,” “ three-light,” or 
“ four-light ” frame. They' are very seldom 
made any longer than four-light, and it may 
be said that from a practical point of view 
the three-light frame is the most useful for 
horticultural purposes. Those of less dimen¬ 
sions are best suited for raising seedlings or 
for acting as foster-mothers to cuttings and 
young plants. 

The depth and width of the frame are to 
a great extent determined by its length. 
Frames are usually—although not necessarily 
—placed upon the level, and if the depth at 
(lie back be 18 inches or 2 feet that at the 
front will be correctly 9 inches or 15 inches. 
The width, of course, means the width of the 
sash, which is, generally speaking, from 
feet to 4 feet. Two-light frames will thus 
be 7 feet or 8 feet in width, and so on as the 
area of lights increases. Shallower frames 
may be used for Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
Endive, and similar things. In many gar¬ 
dens frames for these subjects are from 
12 inches to 15 inches in height at the hack 
and from 6 inches to 9 inches in front. Such 
disparities of height suffice to carry off the 
water freely and to protect the frames against 
drip. Inconveniences at times arise in the 
case of such shallow frames, for the plants 
in front are liable to crush against the glass 
at a comparatively early stage, while those at 
the back become drawn. This may to some 
extent lie obviated by making the height of 
back and front identical, and the correct 


slope—or “ pitch,” as it is termed—can be 
secured by placing the frame on a base which 
provides the desired fall. 

Regarding the material from which frames 
may best be constructed, nothing approaches 
in value the best deal. The prospective buyer 
ought to make a stipulation that no sap-wood 
lie used, for this is not nearly so durable as 
more mature timber. In some gardens 
frames made from home-grown wood have 
beeu tried, but the results are not en¬ 
couraging. Oak and ash are too heavy, and 
both are less durable than deal. Poplar is 
light, sycamore lasts fairly well, and so does 
lime; but these must be kept damp, or the 
wood warps, and when frames of these 
timbers are used they are more satisfactory 
for placing upon beds of fermenting material 
than for the general work of the garden. 

The size of the spars employed in the manu¬ 
facture of frames may vary from 1^ inches 
to 2 inches, and where expense is a secondary 
consideration the corners may profitably 
be dove-tailed or mortised. As this adds 
materially to the cost, the general practice is 
to supersede mortising by strong ties, or angle- 
irons, at the corners by which the ends and 
the sides are firmly held together. Such 
frames are quite as durable and quite as 
strong as those which are dove-tailed at the 
corners. There is a commendable practice, 
too, of making frames for temporary or for 
occasional use by means of bolts and nuts, 
frames are quite as durable and quite as 
readily taken apart, while they possess the 
advantage of occupying but little space when 
stored when their usefulness is for the time at 
an end. 

Cold-frames, however, can be extemporised 
at a pinch, and those who have at their dis¬ 
posal a good turf hill may very easily make 
quite a useful and an effective cold-frame. 
Select turves of approximately equal sizes, 
and build these into the form of a frame of 
the desired size. It will be found that the 
protection obtained in this rough and ready 
cold-frame is appreciated by such things as 
may find shelter within it. Instead of glazed 
sashes coverings can be extemporised as well, 
and these may consist of canvas, oiled calico, 
or even of reeds. Such frames will lie found 
of great service for the protection of what are 
styled 11 bedding plants ” in the early spring 
months. 

To the amateur, to the allotment-holder, to 
the gardener, and to the market-grower alike 
frames are of the utmost value, and in con¬ 
clusion the words of a well-known member of 
the last fraternity may be quoted as a truism : 
“ No one can possibly have too many frames. 
Too few, yes ; too many, no ! ” W. McG. 


Heating of greenhouses and 
boilers. 

One of the most important matters in con¬ 
nection with greenhouse construction is that 
of considering and making provision for the 
adequate heating of a structure, or structures, 
when nearing completion. Now there are two 
very important points to which due con¬ 
sideration should be given before a final 
decision is arrived at on this head. The one 
is not to fall into the too common error of 
underestimating the quantity of hot water 
piping that is needed to command a given 
temperature at, say, the time when severe 
weather is prevailing'. L T nder such conditions 
the quantity of piping provided should 
always be sufficient to maintain the requisite 
degree of warmth without having to resort 
to overheating, which necessitates the hard 
driving of fires, while the heat given off is 
detrimental to the inmates of the house or 
houses. The other point to which attention 
is to be directed is to avoid, for the sake of 
economy, the mistake of purchasing a boiler 
which may perhaps answer well enough in 
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time of normal weather conditions, but when 
greater, demands are made on its heating 
capacity it is found to be lacking in power. 
Whatever the kind or type of boiler may bo 
that is selected for the heating of green¬ 
houses, it should always be more powerful 
than is really requisite to heat the amount 
or length of hot water piping that will be 
attached to it. The hard driving of fires is 
then unnecessary, while the endless trouble 
and annoyances, which are occasioned by 
having to contend with an apparatus not 
powerful enough to do its work efficiently, are 
then obviously avoided. 

When planning and estimating for the 
heating of a greenhouse, or a series of such 
structures, the foregoing facts and observa¬ 
tions should, therefore, be duly weighed and 
acted upon. As a rule, the purpose for which 
the house or each house is intended, when 
several are to be erected furnishes data to 
go upon in calculating the exact amount of 
piping required to supply the necessary 
degree of heat in each and every instance. 



The “ Stourbridge” boiler. (Messrs. J. £j W. Wood.) 



To this should be added the length of mains, 
where such are required, and when the total 
quantity of piping required is ascertained a 
decision can then be come to as to the kind 
of boiler that would be likely to best suit 


The “Robin Hood" boiler general. 

(Messrs. Kinnell fit Co.) 

the needs of the case, and heat the whole 
efficiently and economically. 

In regard to boilers there are a number of 
various types and patterns to select from, 
some of which are of a portable description, 
requiring no brickwork, while others have to 
be built in. Among the portable types there 
are the 11 Horseshoe ’’ and the “ Lough¬ 
borough,” which are suitable for the 
heating of amateurs’ greenhouses where no 
great amount of heat is required. For more 
pretentious structures, and where more and 
a steady warmth is required, there are the 
“ Robin Hood ” and boilers of similar con¬ 
struction, all of which are portable, and 
can be recommended. They are to be had 
in various sizes, and are efficient ana 
economical. The heating capacity' of the 
larger sizes is considerable, and is adapted 
for the heating of ranges of houses. When 
the heating requirements are beyond the 
capacities of the foregoing, a very reliable 
and effective boiler is to be found in the 
Terminal end Saddle. The same may 
also be said of the various types of horizontal 


tubular boilers, such as the “ Rochford ” 
and “ Bisson.” The two last like the 
“ Robin Hood ” boilers do not require deep 



No. 1 " Bisson " boiler. (Messrs. Kinnell & Co.) 

stokeholds, which, in so many instances, is 
a great advantage. Another boiler which is 
very powerful and capable of supplying heat 
on a large scale is the “ Trentham.” There 
are many other kinds of boilers, but those 
mentioned are a selection which can he 
relied on to accomplish the successful heating, 
either of the modest greenhouse of the 
amateur or ranges of glasshouses in large 
establishments. The heating capacities of 
the different sizes of the various types of 
boilers specified can always be had of the 
makers, which information is of great value, 
and assists in determining both the size and 
type of boiler’that will best answer the re¬ 
quirements of individual cases. 

The “ Stourbridge ” boiler, made by 
Messrs. J. and W. Wood, Birmingham Street 
Iron Foundry, Stourbridge, and which we 
figure to-day, is constructed for inserting in 
wall or woodwork of greenhouse, or may be 
placed outside altogether. It is perfectly 
free from risk of fire, and will burn twelve 
hours without attention, and is absolutely a 
tenant’s fixture. The joints for the hot-water 
pipes and boiler are made with indiarubber 
rings, and can be fitted by any handy person. 

“ Robin Hood.” 

The outstanding feature of the “ Robin 
Hood” boiler for horticultural work is its 
large reserve power. This is made possible 
on account of the great amount of heating 
surface showing direct to the fire. Hence it 
makes a first-class circulator of heated water 
to the greenhouse or range of greenhouses. 
Moreover, the fuel capacity is made pro¬ 
portionate to the work it has to do, and will 
keep alight after a good many hours of 
inattention. Should another greenhouse lie 
added to those existing, extra sections can be 
fitted to increase the power of the boiler 
necessary to deal with the extra pipes. Well- 



Idot-w.ter pipes one below the other. 

made sectional boilers as the ‘‘Robin Hood ” 
have almost entirely taken the place of the 
old one-piece heaters, which had to lie re¬ 
placed when worn out or broken. With the 
“ Robin Ilood ” only the section that has given 
way through wear need be replaced. These 


sections are all standardised, and it is an 
easy matter to carry out. 

The Bisson ” tubular boiler. 

In this the grower has a very high 
efficiency of heating power in a small space. 
Consdsting of tubes, the boiler naturally 
raises the temperature of the water sur¬ 
prisingly quick. This is a very great 
advantage to gardeners with large green¬ 
houses to deal with. It has become a great 
favourite amongst the professional growers on 
account of this, also because it needs a very 
shallow stoke-hole, which is a consideration 
where drainage has to be met. 

Heating a small greenhouse. 

Dealing with the heating of a small green¬ 
house, by' far the cheapest method and most 
effectual is by means of a reliable boiler and 



“ Horseshoe" boiler with draught control fitted in 
greenhouse wail. 

hot-water pipes. Inexperienced amateurs 
are still apt to think that because the house 
has only a thousand or two cubic feet to 
warm, and not tens of thousands as the 
nurseryman’s greenhouse, any low-priced 
makeshift will do. They will invariably be 



The "Loughborough” boiler. 
(Messrs. Messenger fit Co.) 


disappointed. The heat will not be there 
when most essential. What warmth is pro¬ 
duced will be all in one spot, and even that 
with no ventilation —just the way to produce 
sickly plants and flowers. With coke or 
anthracite as the fuel, a large body of heat 
is transferred to the water-pipes quickly and 
economically, and in the case of a properly 
constructed boiler to fit in the wall of the 
greenhouse, such as the “Horseshoe” and 
other good types advertised in our pages, the 
temperature is maintained with compara¬ 
tively little trouble day and night, as the 
draught to the live fuel is well under 
control. In planning the pipes, bear in mind 
to give the most heating surface to the sides 
of the greenhouse with the coldest aspect. 
A good rule to follow as to the amount of pipe 
to fit is to provide 36 feet (in 4-incli) for 
45 to 50 degrees, 42 feet for 50 to 55 degrees, 
and 50 feet for 60 to 65 degrees per 1,000 
cubic feet of greenhouse space. This rule is 
based on the assumption that atmosphere out¬ 
side is at freezing-point and the glasshouse 
not unduly exposed. As to how the pipes 
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shall be fitted, this may vafy considerably 
according to the particular plants or crop 
grown, but for all general purposes in a small 
house two pipes, one below the other, or 
running parallel on a level, are the methods 
mostly used and found satisfactory. In con¬ 
clusion, to those who have a cold greenhouse 
and a little spare cash to spend on their 
hobby no better advice can be given than to 
turn the greenhouse into a warm one. It is 
then a veritable little garden within a 
garden. When frost nips the outside one 
the glass-enclosed garden will go merrily on, 
giving of its blooms and bounty just the same. 


Tables to calculate Heating Power of Hot 
Water Pipes, their Weight and Contents 
in Gallons, ■ and outside Measurement of 
Fittings. 

To warm a conservatory or orchard-liouse 
50 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 12 feet high, 
with lean-to roof, with 3-incli pipes: — 

Rule.— Multiply the length by the width, 
and by two-thirds of the height in feet 
together, to obtain the cubic contents, and 
divide the product by 50 for 4-inch pipes, by 
38 for 3-inch pipes, and by 25 for 2-inch 
pipes. 

Example.—50 

15 

750 

8=two-thirds. 

38)600,0(158 feet of 3-inch pipe required. 

To warm a greenhouse or peach-house 
50 feet long, 15 feet wide, by 12 feet high, 
with 4-inch pipes: — 

Rule.— Multiply the length by width, by 
two-thirds of height, and divide by 30 for 
4-incli pipe, bv 23 for 3-inch pipe, bv 15 for 
2-inch pipe. 

Example.—50 

15 

750 

8 

3,0)6000(200 feet of 4-incli pipe required. 

To warm a vinery or Cucumber-house 
100 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 15 feet high, 
lean-to roof, with 4-inch pipes: — 

Rule. —Multiply the length by the width 
by two-thirds of the height in feet, and divide 
by 20 for 4-inch pipe, by 15 for 3-inch pipe, 
by 10 for 2-inch pipe. 

Example.—100 feet long. 

18 

1800 

10 


2,0)1800.0(900 feet of 4-inch pipe 

required. 

To heat 100 feet lineal of 4-incli piping 
takes from 2.3 to 4.7 lb. of fuel in an hour. 

Four square feet of furnace exposed to the 
direct action of the fire will heat 200 feet of 
4-incli pipe. The area of furnace bars should 
be 50 square inches to every 100 feet lineal 
of 4-incli piping. 

To reach 55 degrees of heat will take 35 feet 
of 4-inch pipe, per 1,000 cubic feet of air, 
for greenhouses and conservatories. 

To reach 65 degrees to 70 degrees of beat 
will take 45 feet of 4-inch pipe, per 1,000 
cubic feet of air, for graperies and stove 
houses. 

To reach 70 degrees to 75 degrees of beat 
will take 50 feet of 4-inch pipe, per 1,000 
cubic feet of air, for vineries and stove houses. 

To reach 80 degrees of heat will take 55 feet 
of 4-inch pipe, per 1.000 cubic feet of air, 
for pine pits and hothouses. 
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Shading for greenhouses. 

The question of shading the greenhouse is 
an important one, and various means are 
employed for the purpose. With our variable 
climate by far the best manner of shading 
most glasshouses is by means of blinds on 
rollers, which can lie let down or drawn up 
when necessary. In many positions this 
cannot be done ; lienee, shading is effected by 
painting the glass on the outside with some 
composition to check the sun’s rays and yet 
admit as much light as possible. I have tried 
various recipes for the purpose, but the one 
that gives the greatest amount of satisfaction 
is carried out in the following manner: — 
Take three knobs of whiting and crush them 
finely, place in a pail, pour on a little water, 
and allow it to stand for two or three hours. 
Then work it with the hand till it becomes 
of the consistency of thick cream, after which 
leave it untouched for a few hours, and at 
the expiration of the time, if any surplus. 
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inevitable. The boilers were of the saddle 
pattern, set in a vaulted chamber beneath the 
plant houses, which, with only a door and 
not adequately high chimney-stacks, did not, 
as I soon found, afford sufficient draught for 
the coal. As there was no possibility of 
altering these things, combustion was not of 
the best, and an unintelligent stoker did not 
improve matters. His was prejudice undis¬ 
guised, the coal being condemned as useless 
in consequence. In these matters he was by 
no means alone,, and probably no fuel of value 
has been more condemned in its time by 
budding horticulturists. Frequent and 
vigorous applications of the, stoking tools 
being made without good result, and tempera¬ 
tures being low, I ordered the fires to be 
drawn, flues and chimney-stack to be 
thoroughly cleansed to enable a fresh start to 
be made. Oak was plentiful, and a stock of 
dry material was at hand. In the re-start 
it was used freely, and with an addition of 
medium and moderately large pieces of coal, 



Shading the greenhouse. (Messrs. Tidmarsh and Sons.) 


water lias collected on the top, it must be 
carefully poured off. After this, take 14 lb. 
of size and place in a pail or some other 
receptacle, and stand on the fire till the size 
is thoroughly dissolved. When this is the 
case add the whiting and half a gill of boiled 
linseed-oil, and continue to stir till the whole 
is thoroughly incorporated, the pail being in 
the meantime kept on the fire. Then with 
a painter’s brush apply this mixture to the 
glass, choosing for the purpose a fine sunny 
day, as it works much better when the glass 
is warmed with the sun than when dull and 
cold. Put on carefully, this forms a thin 
but perfect film over the glass, which 
effectually prevents scorching. After the 
composition is once thoroughly mixed it need 
only be kept sufficiently hot to enable it to 
be readily worked. As the season advances 
this shading will gradually tone down, which 
is an advantage, as towards the end of the 
summer the plants will stand more sunshine, 
while with a little warm water and soap it 
can lie readily removed. 

The illustration we give shows two chain- 
lath blinds manufactured by Messrs. Tid¬ 
marsh and Sons, Laycoek Street, Islington, 
N. 1, on one roof with a single cord each and 
a dividing board. A. G. 


Fuels for greenhouse heating. 

Coke and anthracite coal compared. 

It is forty-five years since I made acquaint¬ 
ance with anthracite coal for horticultural 
purposes, and, accustomed to coke hitherto, 
and not understanding the idiosyncrasies of 
the coal, did not at the first take readily to 
it. There were, however, many tons of it 
already in stock, hence its consumption was 


the fire-boxes were balf-filled and a light 
applied. Full draught was put on, and the 
stokehole door opened wide. “ Now we will 
see what will happen,” I remarked, “ but on 
no account touch the fire unless I am present,” 
I added. The result of this experiment was 
so eminently satisfactory, and remembering 
that the fire had not been interfered with 
from the start, that I at once almost formed 
the opinion that interference with it during 
combustion was fatal to it. Having another 
boiler adjoining this was presently proved to 
demonstration ; the foundation of my know¬ 
ledge also was simultaneously laid. From 
that time I was favourably impressed with 
the value of the coal for horticultural pur¬ 
poses. Years later, when using many trucks 
of it annually, the stoker trouble had again 
to be overcome. My stoker at the time vrould 
make an hourly pilgrimage to the fires, and, 
remonstrated with, gave the invariable reply 
of having put but a shovelful or two 011 . 
“ You want a meal of food or you do not,” 
I once retorted, and those fires are in pre¬ 
cisely the same category. I found, however, 
that vigorous applications of the stoking tools 
usually preceded the slight addition of fuel, a 
sulky, blackened mass resulting. Verbal in¬ 
structions being without avail, resort was 
made to the demonstrative plan already noted. 
The fire was started at 3 p.in., the fire-box 
charged to about one-third of its holding 
capacity. Just before 6 p.m. the fire was 
made up for the night, definite instructions 
being given that not an ounce of fuel was to 
be added till I came out the next morning, 
“ even though I did not put in an ap)>ear- 
ance till midday,” I said. My stoker could 
hardly believe his ears. I reminded him, too, 
with emphasis, that T had not touched the 
stoking tools throughout. At 6 a.m. the 
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following day, seeing that the temperatures 
were sufficiently high, instructions were given, 
after seeing the fire, that no fuel should be 
added # till midday, but that I would then 
see it and decide if it were necessary even 
then. Ultimately none was added till 3 p.m., 
the time of starting the fire the day before. 
The embers were then drawn together, a light 
raking of the bars given, and an addition of 


fuel made. Specially I directed attention to 
the small quantity of waste in the ash-pit, 
and to the blunt inquiry, “How’s that?” 
from the stoker, explained that what was 
usually in the ash-pit had all been consumed. 
These demonstrative experiments were con¬ 
tinued for some days in order to show’ that 
more uniform temperatures with the economy 
in fuel and labour A’ere possible. The boilers 
were protected with a roof, the sides were 
open, a big brick-built stack provided ample 
draught. 

I have thought it w’ell to recount these 
experiences in order to show that the value 
of any fuel is difficult to assess w r here an 
untrained stoker has sole charge of the fires. 
From every point of view it is necessary that 
such an one should be overlooked, and, if 
needs be, instructed. Fault-finding and 
grumbling are not infrequent instead, how¬ 
ever. About this time an article of mine on 
fuels and stoking, appearing in a contem¬ 
porary, attracted much attention, with distant 
neighbours, who knew me well, requiring 
further information. The owner of some 
acres of glass was among the latter. He 
agreed with- much that was contained in the 
article referred to, he said, but his stoker, new 
to the work, failed entirely to keep up the 
temperatures, and frost on one or two occasions 
hhd not been kept out. My foreman, who set 
about putting him right., “ made a worse 
mess of things,” he added, and eventually the 
fires had to be relighted with coke and w’ood. 
Upon inquiry I found it w ? as the old story of 
the stoking irons. The ash-pits, too, evi¬ 
denced the great waste that w r as going on. 
Finding that overtime was being paid in 
severe weather for late attention to the fires, I 
said I would make up any of them between 5 
and 6 p.m., guarantee a good heat through¬ 
out the night, and a decent fire the following 
morning at 8 a.m. Meanwhile, they should 
not be touched. This latter remark recalled 
the early start of my friend when, with a 
handful of small glasshouses, and doing his 
own stoking, the fires were made up in the 
early evening, receiving no attention till he 
returned from market the following day. 
Than this nothing could be more convincing; 
the reliability of the fuel was established ; 
.absence of interference was proved beyond 
doubt. Lock up those stoking irons, I said, 
or forbid their use, and the anthracite will 
be able to do its work. As there were some 
300 tons of it on the place, there was comfort 
in the fact. Subsequently, following the 
above dictum, no trouble was experienced. 

Naturally, this coal, like all others, varies 
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in quality, though the best veins are un¬ 
equalled. From experience the opinion was 
formed that the most satisfactory results 
accrued from boilers not entirely enclosed in 
sheds. 

From the foregoing data it may be gathered 
that I favour the coal rather than the coke. 
That is so. Its material advantages over the 
last-named are uniform heat, unequalled 


durability, a minimum of clinker and waste, 
immunity from sulphurous fumes. To these 
a minimum of attention—labour—must be 
added. Coke has a lesser heating power, is 
not so uniform, durable or reliable in its 
heating, requires more frequent attention, 
gives a larger amount of ash and clinker. 
Undoubtedly the greatest value of the coal is 
seen in severe weather, though at other times 
a medium fire well controlled by dampers, 
etc., is also of value. In an ordinary way 
for crops requiring a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture, only a twenty-four hours’ fire from a 
single making is not an impossible thing. Of 
no other fuel of my acquaintance can so much 
be said. These things notwithstanding, and 
in view of the abnormally high prices, rail¬ 
way and labour charges, each consumer must 
decide for himself as to whether coke or coal 
is best and most economical in his own 
district , such things being outside the scope 
of these notes. To-day, however, the pecu- 


\ 

liarities of the coal are better understood than 
formerly; old-time prejudices, too, have dis¬ 
appeared. All the same, there are certain 
principles vital to its economy and efficiency 
which must be grasped and practised. Above 
all, young gardeners should early learn that 
a -well-made, unmolested fire is the best; that 
feeding in driblets is wrong and bad ; and, 
finally, that eternal worrying with the fire- 
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irons is the most destructive thing possible to 
either efficiency or economy, be the fuel what 
it may. E. H. Jenkins. 


Greenhouses. 

The firm of Boulton and Paul, Ltd., is 
known all over the civilised world. In addi¬ 
tion to their being large exporters of wire 
netting and steel buildings, their name is 
equally celebrated in many other branches of 
trade, and it would be difficult to go to any 
county in the British Isles without coming 
across examples of their manufacture, whether 
comprised in bungalows, churches, schools, 
garages, electrical plant, pumps, or garden 
furniture of many varieties. 

One of the branches with which we are 
immediately interested is their horticultural 
section. The accompanying illustrations 
show the two extremes in the way of glass¬ 
houses, but between these there ranges every 
variety from a winter garden to a garden 
frame, comprising conservatories, vineries, 
fruit houses, carnation houses, stove houses, 
and flower structures, which can be specially 
designed to suit any situation or site. The 
firm are always ready to give to intending 
customers all information within their power. 
Estimates and drawings are supplied free. 
They are ready to design and undertake the 
whole of the work, including the super¬ 
structure, interior fittings, heating apparatus 
and brickwork if their clients so wish. They 
keep a large staff of hot w’ater fitters and are 
able, not only to estimate for greenhouse heat¬ 
ing, but for all* forms of central heating for 
residences, public buildings, etc. 

One of their specialities is the sectional 
greenhouse, which can be sent ready glazed 
and numbered for erection by any handy man. 
This is a great boon for a client who has only 
a tenancy, as he is able, with one of these 
houses, to take it down as easily as it is 
fixed without the trouble of removing a single 
pane of glass. 


Potting soils. 

No one with a greenhouse should face the 
winter without providing himself with a 
supply of potting-soil ready at hand to be 


used as and when required. It is a necessary 
equipment needed by all gardeners, without 
which it is not possible to do. There are 
certain ingredients know’n to all who have to 
do w’ith plants that are absolutely essential— 
good friable loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
With these at one’s disposal much may be 
done, as, mixed together, they form a compost 
suited to so many plants. Woodbastwick. 



A winter garden. (Messrs.'Boulton and Paul.) 



Lean-to greenhouse, tenant’s fixture. (Messrs. Boulton and Paul.) 
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Correspondence. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charoe if correspon¬ 
dents follow the se rules.- All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and add.eased to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to he used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the name and address being added to each. 
A8 Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of dale, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each— 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 

FRUIT. 

Medlar jelly. 

(B. W. J.).—Take some ripe Medlars, wash 
them, and put them into a preserving-pan 
with as much water as w r ill cover them. Sim¬ 
mer them slowlv, and when they become a 
pulp strain through a jellying, and to every 
pint of the liquid add 1 lb. of loaf sugar. 
Boil till clear (say, for an hour). W lien cold 
it should be a stiff jelly. 

INDOOR. 

Keeping Pelargoniums in winter. 

(B.).—Had you given us some idea as to 
where you are' keeping the Pelargoniums or 
whether they are cuttings put in last autumn 
or plants that have been lifted from the beds, 
we could have helped you more. We will, 
however, assume that the plants referred to 
are cuttings struck last autumn, in which 
case, if they have been well exposed before 
being housed, so as to get the wood firm, they 
will stand a much lower temperature than 
if the shoots were gross and sappy. If you 
are keeping them in a low temperature, the 
plants must be kept dry at the top, and they 
will seldom need water at the root. Keep all 
decayed leaves picked off, and if the tempera¬ 
ture does not fall below 36 degrees the plants 
may be wintered with success. A higher tem¬ 
perature than this minimum one would be 
better if it could be given. 

OUTDOOR. 

Cutting back Privet-hedge. 

(B.).—An old Privet-hedge such as yours is 
often very erratic in breaking into growth, 
but, with care, can generally be induced to 
fill up again. It is always advisable to keep 
such a hedge within bounds while young. We 
should advise you to leave the cutting back 
till next March, and even then you must 
expect some parts of it to be very bare for a 
considerable time. 

Magnolia grandiflora, pruning. 

(M. J.).—The tops of this branch naturally, 
and all that you need do is to spread them 
out thinly and keep the growths secured to 
the wall or trellis. The strongest branches 
must be fastened to the wall by means of 
strips of leather and strong nails, the side- 
shoots being secured to these. The branches 
ought not to be closely trained, or so much as 
to present a painfully neat appearance. It 
may lie advisable to cut out a branch where 
too thick, but the less pruning you give the 
better. 

Cutting Pampas Grass plumes. 

(J. R.).—The correct date for cutting the 
plumes varies with the season and locality. 
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To have them in good condition they should 
be cut just before they are fully expanded, 
then taken into a warm room and hung up, 
where they will open freely. If left on the 
plants until they are fully expanded they 
become dirty, and when taken into the house 
do not improve, and are very inferior in 
beauty to the soft, silky plumes that are cut 
just before they are properly developed. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

.4. II. Mander .—We should advise you to 
try Plum Victoria, which would come in late 
and be very useful. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

E. B. M .—We cannot undertake to' name 
Roses. 

Lionel S. Sweeney .-—The specimen sent, as 
near as we can tell from the dried leaves and 
llowers, is the Hemp Agrimony, Eupatorium 
purpureum L., North America. 


NAMES OF FRUITS. 

IF. 0.—1, Smart’s Prince Arthur; 2, 
Fearn’s Pippin ; 3, specimen insufficient. 

J. It. H. (Salop ).—Apples: 1, Bess Pool; 
2, Ecklinville; 3, not recognised ; 4, Court 
Pendu Plat. 

Hu by. —Apples: 1, Waltham Abbey Seed¬ 
ling; 2, Altriston; 3, not recognised; 4, 
Yorkshire Greening. 

It. J. It. —Apples: 1, Loan’s Pearmain ; 2, 
Lord Burghley; 3, like Stoke Edith Pippin; 
4, Hubbard's Pearmain. 

Sambo. —Pear, 1, should like to see when 
ripe ; Apples: 2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, not recog¬ 
nised ; 4, Queen Caroline. 

A. V .—Apples: 1, Sturmer Pippin ; 2, The 
Queen; 3, King of the Pippins; 4, Alfriston, 
a valuable late cooking sort. 

E. B. M .—1, Ecklinville ; 2, specimen in¬ 
sufficient. When sending fruit for name, 
please read our rules to correspondents. 

H. M. Chestnuts. —11 and 18 a, look like 
The Queen ; 12 and 15, not recognised ; 16, 
Waltham Abbey Seedling; 18, Bramley’s; 
19, not recognised; 21, not recognised; 22, 
may be Court Pendu Plat. When sending 
fruit for name, kindly read our rules as to 
the number of varieties we undertake to name 
and the number of each kind we require. 


Trade Notes. 


Messrs. Richardson and Co., Horti- 
/cultural Builders, Darlington, have had more 
than half a century’s experience, and in that 
period have improved construction, with the 
result that now strong buildings, with the 
minimum of woodwork, etc., are provided, 
thus giving all the light possible. The 
method of dealing with rain-water outside 
and condensation inside has received special 
attention. Roof glass is cut with elliptically- 
shaped ends, thus draining the rain-water 
down the centre of the glass and away from 
the woodwork. Inside the houses each rafter 
and bar are worked with a channel down each 
side, and thus the water is conveyed by a 
special arrangement at the eaves into the 
outside spouts and preventing drip. The 
interior fitments have had the same close 
attention and improvement, and the 
ventilating gearing (which acts simul¬ 
taneously by movement of a single lever) is 
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the most up-to-date and the most easily 
working it is possible to get. The best 
genuine white lead paint and only glass of 
English manufacture are used. They also 
supply garden requisites in the way of 
ornamental trellis work, garden seats, plant 
tubs, portable tool-houses, etc. 

D. R. Drummond, Ltd., Ware, Herts, 
have been responsible for much of the high- 
class rustic garden furniture shown at the 
leading emporiums. Their progress in green¬ 
house building has been phenomenal, and a 
few months ago necessitated the taking over 
of important additional premises. An ex¬ 
amination of their new autumn list (C) will 
be found well worth while. Every greenhouse 
and frame is sold with a guarantee as a 
product of best quality seasoned materials 
and finest British workmanship. 

Messrs. Wji. Duncan Tucker ano Sons, 
Ltd. —The firm of Win. Duncan Tucker was 
established in the year 1830, and during the 
intervening years has grown into the largest 
horticultural building establishment in the 
United Kingdom. Its products, large and 
small, are alike excellent, and promptness of 
despatch of orders is one of the keynotes 
which the firm is well able to strike, whether 
it is by rail or their own motor vehicle 
transport. Greenhouse construction may 
safely be entrusted to this firm, which is now 
so widely known that further reference in 
these pages is unnecessary. 

Carter and Howard. —Every variety of 
glasshouse building, including foundation 
work, is carried out by this firm, examples of 
whose high-class estate work can be seen in 
all parts of the country. Summer-houses 
and motor garages are also made, and plans, 
specifications, and estimates are prepared 
free for prospective clients. Representatives 
visit any address in the United Kingdom on 
receipt of application to 88, Gladstone Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 

W. E. Cooper and Son, Malham Road, 
Forest Hide, S.E. 23.—This firm is steadily 
building up a considerable connection and 
reputation for its output of horticultural and 
portable buildings of every kind. A 
speciality is small greenhouses for the 
amateur; charges are moderate, and work¬ 
manship and material leave nothing to he 
desired. 

Nesting Boxes for Birds. —Mr. Arthur 
H. Moorton, of 65, Pearl Road, Waltham 
stow (garden sculptor), informs us that at 
the special request of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds he is arranging to 
manufacture for them all kinds of nesting 
boxes for birds. He adds that “ many 
people look upon birds as poor gardeners, 
although if they only realised the immense 
amount of good work they do in a garden, I 
am sure they would encourage them all they 
can.” (See illustration, p. 699.) 

Rippingille’s Albion Lamp Co., Ltd., 38 
to 40, Aston Road North, Birmingham, in 
enclosing two pages out of their catalogue, 
direct attention to the different types of hot 
water and hot air stoves that they manufac¬ 
ture, suitable for heating greenhouses and con¬ 
servatories. These stoves range in size from 
quite small stoves suitable for small conserva¬ 
tories up to large ones suitable for the largest 
greenhouses. A great point about these 
stoves is that they prevent the atmosphere 
from becoming too dry, and that by turning 
the spindle they can easily be regulated to 
any desired heat so as to equal the variations 
which we get in the English temperature out¬ 
side the greenhouse. The stoves can be regu¬ 
lated to keep the temperature even inside the 
greenhouse. They are therefore the most 
economical type of heating apparatus that can 
be used, as it is only when the temperature 
is very cold outside that they need be turned 
to their'full heat. These heating apparatus 
can be obtained through any ironmonger. 
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Double-flowered Violets. 


The single-flowered Violets, such as Princess 
of Wales, will give very fair results when 
grown in a rather rough-and-ready way. All 
that they need is well-stirred ground in a 
fairly open position and to be planted at the 
right time. If well nourished and kept clean 
they will flower abundantly. Much more 
than this is needed for the double-flowered 
kinds. They must have perfect culture from 
the time they start into growth, and unless 
the grower is prepared to give them all they 
need he had better confine his attentions to 
the single-flowered varieties. The difference 
between the flowers produced by plants grown 
in a half-hearted way and those furnished by 
plants that have been subjected to the skilful 
and attentive grower’s art can only be 
realised by those who have seen the Neapoli¬ 
tan, Marie Louise, and the Parma in their 
highest form. Fine samples of these come to 
us from the South of France, but those grown 
in this country under the best conditions are, 
according to my experience, superior in form,’ 
size, and colour. 

Some years ago a friend in this place grew 
these double Violets remarkably wqll, and 
the quality of the blooms was a revelation 
to me. I had no idea that they could be 
grown to such a size. That man was one of 
the most painstaking gardeners T ever came 
across ; he seemed to love every plant he grew, 
and grudged no pains in its culture. The 
great thing is to make a good start with 
suitable material. Only indifferent results 
will be obtained from old stools; they may 
yield a fair crop of blooms, which will, how¬ 
ever, lie lacking in quality. The strongest 
runners should be selected and planted early 
in April, so that they get a long season of 
growth. The soil must be rich and very 
free. The mixture of dung and leaves which 
forms many hotbeds is far and away the finest 
stimulant that can be used ; rank dung should 
be avoided. If the natural staple is heavy, 
let it be dug roughly, so that it is well 
aerated by wind and frost, and in March 
give a very liberal dressing of leaf-mould or 
decomposed material of some kind. It is 
absolutely necessary that the soil is of a 
character that enables it to remain free and 
sweet through the growing time. The roots 
of the double-flowered kinds are finer and 
more susceptible to excess of moisture than 
is the case with the single kinds. We not 
infrequently get thunderstorms with a big 
downfall of rain in the summer, which are 
apt to bring the soil into a condition un¬ 
favourable to root action. Therefore the 
rooting medium for these comparatively 


tender-rooted kinds must be very porous. If 
it once comes into a close condition, develop¬ 
ment will be checked, and this will much 
detract from the flower-producing powers of 
the plants. If possible choose a position 
which is shaded during the great heat of the 
day. 

Some years ago, when I had to supply a 
local florist, I grew my plants on a border 



Cornus Hessei. (See page 716.) 


facing east, an evergreen hedge keeping off 
the sun after midday. This I think is an 
ideal position—better than the north aspect 
favoured by many—as they get the benefit of 
the invigorating rays of the morning sun 
and are protected against its debilitating 
effects later on. There is a pretty general 
consensus of opinion that twelve o’clock is 
the most trying period of the day for plant- 
life, but I have long thought that this is a 
mistake. As the day advances the air 
becomes more rarefied, and reaches the climax 
at about three o’clock. I think that those 
who work in the open will agree with me in 
this. Frequent sprinkling three times daily 
is indispensable for the security of these 
Violets, for an arid atmosphere with great 
heat will encourage that dreadful pest red- 
spider, which, once firmly established, cannot 
be exterminated. Under very liberal culture, 
however, it is not to be dreaded. Keep the 
soil well moist and damp down frequently, 
especially towards evening, and growth will 
go on without a check. It is a good plan to 
top-dress them with a mixture of soot and leaf- 
mould in June. Soot gives colour and sub¬ 
stance to the leaves, helps to keep down insect 


pests, and puts substance into the crowns. 
These will be matured by the last week in 
October, and it will then be necessary to 
put them into their winter quarters. The 
frames should front south and the soil must 
be light and very sweet, so that there is no 
danger of its becoming sour during the 
dull months. Lift very carefully, preserving 
all the fibrous roots, and take care that they 
do not get dry during the transplanting. 
Give one good watering to settle the soil 
round the roots—no more will be needed 
before March—and do not cover for a week 
or ten days, as a little frost will not hurt 
them. Only close the sashes in a time of 
sharp frost. In mild weather keep air on 
night and day, and cover in hard weather. 
It is damp that has to be feared more than 
frost. Damp is apt to be very destructive 
if perfect cleanliness is not observed. It is 
a good plan in mild, damp weather to side- 
tilt the frames, thus admitting a drift of 
air, which is beneficial in all ways. 

Byfleet. .T., Oornhiij. 


Notes of the Week. 


The Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus). 

This is often recommended to intending 
planters as a berried plant, but if berries be 
expected, R. aculeatus must not be planted, 
as is too often the case, under the shade of 
trees. No doubt the shrub is of considerable 
value for forming undergrowth, but if its 
scarlet berries (which are attractive through 
. the summer and autumn months) are to be 
produced freely it must be planted in a light 
and open situation. Kirk. 

Cupressus Lawsoniana. 

Among the Cypresses one of the most 
popular is, undoubtedly, the Lawson Cypress, 
yet good, clean specimens are not too common. 
The variety is readily propagated from 
cuttings, and trees so raised are, I think, 
predisposed to break into a number of stems 
which detract from the natural form and 
beauty of the plant. Seedling trees are 
greatly to be preferred. As is well known, 
C. Lawsoniana is addicted to “ sporting,” 
but as, in the case of this tree, this is too 
often a manifestation of disease, such sports 
ought not to be used for propagation. 

Kirk. 

Roscoea Humeana. 

This is as yet a novelty and it is only in 
a very few places that it can be seen. It 
was introduced by Messrs. Bees, and appears 
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to be hardy under reasonable conditions in 
the United Kingdom. It is not so tall as 
R. cautlioides, being about 6 inches high, 
but it might be grouped in front of that 
distinct species, which has yellow flowers. 
Those of R. Humeana are of a kind of 
purplish-mauve. It comes from China, where 
it was collected by Mr. Forrest. It appears 
to thrive in ordinary soil, but loam and leaf- 
soil appear to suit it as well as anything. 
It is hardier than R. purpurea, and gives 
promise of being a good garden-plant. 

S. Aknott. 

Primula marginata Linda Pope. 

Although a good while in cultivation, the 
variety of Primula marginata named Linda 
Pope is not known to a wide circle of 
amateurs. It has all the good qualities of 
the typical P. marginata, which is one of the 
easy members of the genus, for the rock 
garden or the front of the border, but sur¬ 
passes it in the beauty of its flowers. It may 
be a moot question as to whether this is not a 
hybrid, but this does not affect its merits 
as a garden plant, and these are very great 
indeed. It has the beautiful silvery- 
margined leaves of P. marginata. It also 
flowers freely', so that it has the two good 
features to commend it—lovely flowers and 
delightful foliage. S. Arnott. 

The Dorset Heath (Erica ciliaris). 

For late summer and autumn flowering 
this is a most desirable dwarf Heath, which 
never looks better than when massed in goodly 
numbers over sunny slopes and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the tall-growing species. Its 
flowers, produced in the wildest profusion, 
are soft rose in colour, and, as they appear 
above the hairy grey-green of the leaves, are 
very effective. Besides Western France and 
Spain, it is a native of the South and West 
of England and Ireland, and large stretches, 
once they become established, require very 
little attention for several years. Indeed, it 
is better to leave these little Heaths much to 
themselves. Drifts of this Heath will spread 
in a charming way, the height varying 
according to circumstances, grouping here 
and drifting into the path in other places, 
alwavs with the same delightful effect. 

E. M. 

Phacelia campanularia in October. 

Always a great favourite is this charming 
annual from the Western States of North 
America. I often break the orthodox rules 
of sowing only in spring and autumn by 
scattering a few seeds over any promising site 
which becomes available throughout the 
summer, often with surprisingly pretty 
results. A bed sown with this beautiful plant 
on August 6th has for the past month been a 
carpet of lovely Gentian-blue flowers. This 
unusual display of bloom is both pleasing and 
instructive, as it shows the picturesque effects 
produced by choice annuals when sown at 
various intervals during the summer. Given 
careful selection, no vacant spaces need occur 
for long together in the flower garden, as a 
few seeds scattered over the surface of little 
plots occupied with late-flowering bulbs or 
things of a similar nature will in quite a 
short time be made bright. E. M. 

Delphinium Belladonna. 

A number of plants of this elegant Larkspur 
were raised from seed sown -in gentle heat in 
March, and, after pricking them out into 
boxes, were transferred to the open rather 
late in summer, when they were planted 
between Marie Van noutte Roses I was 
very doubtful at the time of planting as to 
whether these plants would bloom this year, 
hut to my surprise they developed graceful 
spikes of large flowers in the most beautiful 
shades of pale blue imaginable. These, as 
they inlermingle with the blossoms of this 
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charming old Rose, produce a lovely and un¬ 
usually elegant effect. The slender spikes of 
the Larkspurs vary in height from 2 to 4 feet, 
and the harmonious colouring of Rose and 
Larkspur, coupled with the loose and graceful 
character of both, is excellent. I regard this 
as one of the prettiest and most effective 
examples of hardy flower grouping that I have 
seen for a long time. E. M. 

The Portuguese Heath (Erica lusitanica) 

flowering in October. 

I was surprised to find this handsome tall 
Heath flowering freely the first week in 
October, which is the earliest date I have so 
far recorded it in bloom, mid-November being 
usually the season of its first flowers. This 
abnormal season is responsible for many 
curious happenings among our hardy shrubs. 
With me this precious Heath, old and young 
plants alike, is flowering quite freely, both 
in sun and shade, the long, fox-brush like 
branches being already quite gay with pink 
and white flowers. The Portuguese Heath is 
a precious shrub, and no Heath garden is 
complete without it, its charming pink buds 
appearing at a time when most shrubs are 
resting. Shrubs of this description blooming 
right through the cold, dark days are always 
attractive, and gardens devoid of their 
presence are dull and uninteresting. 

m. G. M. 

The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus communis). 

Again we have this choice and delightful 
little plant flowering profusely." Few flowers 
are borne during the summer, although the 
fresh green carpet of clover-like leaves and 
trailing stems is always pleasing. With the 
advent of the cool nights of autumn, when the 
leaves are bathed in moisture, the exquisite 
blue, pea-shaped flowers appear in the wildest 
profusion and the carpet of leaves becomes 
obscured by myriads of charming flowers 
which are poised gracefully a few inches 
above them. Unhappily this little treasure 
is not quite hardy, even in the south, so we 
pot up a few rooted portions—as it roots 
freely along the ground—or insert a few 
cuttings. It also comes freely from seeds 
sown in spring in gentle heat. Native of the 
Himalayas, where, I am informed, it 
frequents the moist water-courses and river¬ 
side banks, this charming creeping plant is 
well worthy of any special care bestowed upon 
it during the winter. M. S. 

Crataegus prunifolia. 

What a beautiful tree this is in autumn 
when loaded with its handsome, large, rich 
red fruit! From the middle of September 
until well into November this remarkable 
tree is a feast of colour, the leaves at that 
season developing tints of bright crimson and 
gold, and this, coupled with the splendour 
and profusion of large fruit, gives the trees 
an aspect of singular beauty such as is sur¬ 
passed by no other Thorn, beautiful though 
many of them undoubtedly are. It belongs 
to the Crus-Galli group of Thoms, and is 
considered by many to be a hybrid between 
that species and C. macrantha. Whatever 
its origin, it is one of the most attractive 
small garden trees we have for autumn, and 
at the height of its beauty a good specimen 
is a conspicuous object. As I write I see a 
lovely fruit-laden specimen 20 feet high, 
which lights up with remarkable brilliance as 
the morning sunshine plays upon its leaves 
and fruits. This tree forms a shapely head 
and is admirable as a lawn tree, fruiting 
abundantly every year. G. M. S. 


Clerodendron Fargesi in fruit. 

For several years, knowing this shrub in 
bloom only, I wondered why anyone had 
taken the trouble to bring such a plant from 
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China, for its attraction when in bloom is 
far from striking, and the pungent odour of 
its leaves and shoots when crushed is no 
addition to its value. Added to this it has 
given me a good deal of trouble by sending 
up sucker-like growths all over the place; 
indeed, such a thicket had these become 
during my absence at the war that we lifted 
a large bundle and transferred them to the 
home woods, leaving one specimen only. 
This year, however, the real beauty and value 
of this ornamental shrub are revealed, and the 
reason for its introduction to France by Pere 
Farges quite understood by those who hitherto 
have been unaware of its beauty when in 
fruit. As I write a large specimen is covered 
with the striking bead-like fruits of a de¬ 
lightful porcelain-blue colour, each fruit 
surrounded by the fleshy, persistent pink 
calyx. In its present state this shrub 
possesses a distinct attraction which is most 
apparent when the sun strikes the plants, 
and for this reason alone it is a worthy 
occupant of the shrubbery. M. S. 

Clematis chrysocoma. 

The growth and flowering of this Clematis 
have been remarkable with me this year, and 
during the whole summer the plant has never 
been really out of bloom. Early in summer 
the whole plant, with its charming green 
leaves and young growth all covered bv brown 
golden hairs, becomes a mass of fleshy-pink 
flowers each about 2 inches across, each in¬ 
dividual bloom borne upon a stiff, wiry stalk 
about a foot in length. Following this first 
display of flowers, strong, young growths 
appear from the base of the plant, and these 
have flowered continuously as they develop, 
many being in bloom as I write (October 11th). 
Seeds also appear to be ripening upon the 
older growths. This is a rare and distinct 
Clematis which is perfectly happy here, 
having made 9 feet of growth during the past 
season. It is a native of Yunnan, China, 
and was discovered by l'Abbe Delavay in 
1884, being introduced to Kew in 1910 by 
Mons. Maurice de Vilmorin. According to 
Mr. Bean, it is found on mountain slopes 
and summits at 7,000 to 9,000 feet. In 
growth, leafage, and flower it is a distinct 
break from any Clematis known to me, the 
golden hairs giving the plant a charming 
appearance. It is in every way a desirable 
and valuable addition to our gardens. 

G. M. 

The Jalap plant (Exogonium Purga). 

This graceful perennial trailing plant from 
Mexico is a source of attraction at the present 
time (October 15th). It is scrambling un¬ 
assisted among the Oak battens fixed to a 
sunny wall, clothing them with wreaths of 
lovely rosy purple Convolvulus-like flowers 
Although apparently quite hardy, this enjoys 
a warm sheltered corner, and preferably a 
host plant over the face of which it may 
cast its elegant flowering trails. The plant 
does not flower until it has reached some 
few feet in height, hut once this has been 
attained great numbers of blossoms appear 
from early September until stopped by frost. 
I have it also planted near a large Pomegran 
ate, which forms a charming support, the 
trailing growths having penetrated all 
through the bushes, drooping down over the 
face of the shrub in the most luxuriant 
manner. The tubers, which are round and 
about the size of a turkey’s egg, are dark 
brown. These should be planted in light 
warm soil preferably in spring, just before 
the shoots are moving, and if it is desired to 
increase them the following year, the tubers 
should be lifted and divided. The Jalap 
plant is not often met with, but it is a dis¬ 
tinct and valuable addition to our climbing 
subjects which play such a prominent, part 
in the beautifying of the flower garden 
throughout the year. E. M. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS.' 


Scutellaria indica japonica. 

This very neat little Skullcap has been 
full of its purple flowers this year and quite 
attractive, though modest in its habit and 
appearance. I do not find it a rapid grower, 
though it seems easy enough to grow in light 
soil. S. alpina is a much stronger-growing 
plant with me, and looks very nice when 
covered with its comparatively large pale- 
mauve flowers. Either species can be in¬ 
creased quite easily from cuttings, and both 
are worth growing. O. C. 


Anemone (Hepatica) angulosa. 

A large bed of Hepatica or Anemone angu¬ 
losa is an unusual sight in a private garden, 
and, when in bloom, one in the garden of 
Mr. John A. Holms, Formakin, near Bishop- 
ton, Renfrewshire, must be a delightful sight. 
I did not count the plants in this one bed, 
but at a glance there must be a hundred or 
more. These are not mere single 
crowns, but large plants such as would de¬ 
light the heart of any Hepatica-lover, and 
they were the picture of health when seen the 
other day, despite the heat which had been 
experienced in the district during the Bummer. 
They were, however, in an ideal position—a 
bed near the base of a high bank and partly 
shaded by summer leafing trees and Bhrubs. 

S. Arnott. 


Small clumps of perennials. 

Although large clumps have a very impos¬ 
ing appearance viewed from a distance, the 
individual stems and flowers are rarely of 
great size. Small clumps are certainly the 
best in every way. A number of them may 
l>e judiciously disposed to form a large mass 
of blossom if this be desired, and the result 
will be highly satisfactory. I am mainly 
referring to Michaelmas Daisies, herbaceous 
Phloxes, Delphiniums, etc. If, in spring, 
the old clumps of these and somewhat similar 
plants are closely examined, it will be seen 
that the young shoots near the outer edge of 
the clump are quite strong, while those near 
the centre are weakly. Many kinds of 
herbaceous plants take much nourishment 
from the soil and require almost annual 
lifting, division, and replanting. Inex- 
l>erienced cultivators should make a note of 
this fact, now. G. G. B. 


Iris histrioides. 

Iris histrioides is sufficiently hardy to 
flourish in most gardens, especially when 
planted in a sheltered spot in well-drained 
light soil and preserved when in bloom from 
the inclemencies of the early season at which 
it blooms. It is.a very early Iris, and I have 
often had it in bloom in January and 
February. It is hardy, it is true, but some¬ 
times the leaves are crippled. It is an ex¬ 
quisite little plant about 6 inches high at the 
most, and gives wonderfully large flowers of 
an enchanting shade of bright blue prettily 
spotted with ultramarine. S. Ahnott. 


Hcleniums. 

Heleniums provide many blossoms that are 
suitable for cutting, but it is needful they 
should be divided at certain periods, otherwise 
the flowers become smaller, and, what is 
equally bad, the centres of the plants die off 
through lack of moisture. This has been the 
case particularly during the past summer. 
Clumps that have been left to themselves for 
some years should be taken in hand in late 


autumn or early spring, and split up. 
Riverton Gem, Riverslea Beauty, and H. 
autumnale are a desirable trio, and give 
many showy blossoms, especially in Septem¬ 
ber. One point about cutting the flowers is 
worthy of note, and that is the stems are so 
hard that unless bruised the water does not 
percolate, and the blossoms droop. 

Townsman. 


Tufted Pansies, propagating. 

Anent this subject, “ Woodbastwick,” 
p. 658, concludes a note by intimating that 
they may be “ propagated right on till late 


autumn, and make capital sturdy plants for 
spring.” I agree entirely. What is wrong, 
however, with this October (and later) pro¬ 
pagation is that the ‘‘ sturdy plants ” re¬ 
ferred to do not arrive till these popular 
subjects should practically be in flower, the 
spring-planted ones hardly flowering before 
high summer-time. Hence, unless they are 
carried forward to another year, but a little 
of their flower beauty is obtained. It is 
starting too late; wrong, too, when, as is 
usual, the most is required of everything that 
we grow. When growing and propagating 
these Pansies on a large scale planting was 
done the first week of October if possible— 
the moment when, many are thinking of 
putting in the cuttings. By the end of the 
year these were tufts with many shoots. By 
March they were full of flower-buds. I have 
had them so even under the winter’s snow. 
Moreover, the grip they obtained upon the 
soil enables them to endure, while the spring- 
planted often perish. Flowering in the 
earliest -springtime, the ground was sheeted 
with their myriad blossoms for weeks on end, 
all being achieved without making a single 
cutting, simplicity being the order of the 
day. In late July or early August the old 
plants were cut to ground-level and earthed 
up with fine soil, a light sprinkling being 
added to the centre of each. Watered well 
and sprinkled occasionally, subsequently 
rooted plantlets could be drawn out in a 


month and planted in prepared soil, every 
plantlet endowed with the reproductive 
powers of such things.- The material advan¬ 
tages of the system are no cutting making, 
no frame preparation—that advocated by 
“ Woodbastwick ” would prevent many 
amateurs attempting to grow these beautiful 
flowers—and a cent, per cent, result in 
rooted plants, apart from the other things 
mentioned. It is a multum, in parvo system, 
too, every cut-back plant being capable of 
yielding at least a hundred plantlets at a 
minimum of cost and labour. It is suited, 
too, to the amateur as well as the commercial 
grower, and to both a time-saver of the best. 
Made cuttings devoid of the radicle base 
never make such clumps as the plantlets from 
cut-backs for obvious reasons, and for the 
same reasons never yield so great a flower 


harvest. In fine, everything favours the 
system I founded thirty or more years ago 
and now advocate, and if “ Woodbastwick ” 
lias not tried it he should put it to the test 
in the coming year. E. H. Jenkins. 


Crocus longiflorus var. venustus. 

At the R.II.S. Fruit Show, October 4th 
and 5th, a pot full of this lovely little Crocus 
was shown by Mr. H. Chapman, who received 
an Award of Merit. It is of soft, lilac colour, 
with deeper veins, and of delicate fragrance, 
a very charming flower and about 5 inches 

high. G. M. S. 

This very handsome and delightfully 
scented addition to our autumn-flowering 
Crocuses was exhibited by Mr. Herbert Chap¬ 
man, of Rye, at Vincent Square, on October 
4th, and given an Award of Merit. I under¬ 
stand it to be of hybrid origin. The colour 
was a good rosy-lilac, deepening towards the 
base, and should be welcome in the autumn 
garden when' plentiful enough for distribu¬ 
tion. Crocus longiflorus, from Southern Italy, 
and its variety C. 1. var. Wilhelmi have long 
been known in gardens, although by no means 
common. Mice and pheasants are very 
partial to the corms of these plants, and will 
search them out if left unchecked. This, I 
suppose, is one of the main reasons for the 
comparative scarcity of these brighteners of 
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autumn days in our gardens, whilst another 
factor might be the need for good, warm, 
sandy loam and warm, well-drained positions 
to make these plants really at home. Given 
such a position and absence from the enemies 
indicated, the corms should be planted 4 to 
6 inches deep and left undisturbed for two 
or three seasons, after which time it will 
probably lie neoessary to lift, divide the multi¬ 
tudinous increase, and replant. Cold soils 
and badly-drained positions should always be 
avoided for these plants. W. E. Th. I. 


Fritillaria citrina. 

This is a little Snake’s Head Lily which is 
never likely to become a general favourite. 
It grows only 5 inches or 6 inches high, with 
drooping, bell-shaped flowers of a yellowish- 
green, and with a glaucous tinge about them 
which adds to their extremely quiet beauty. 
This little plant, which comes from Asia 
Minor, is quite hardy, and will do well in 
moderately light loam or a sandy compost. 
It should lie planted about 2 inches below the 
surface. It flowers in April and May. 

S. Arnoi-t. 


Geum Orangeman. 

We have now a fair number of good Geums 
for the border, and with G. Mrs. Bradshaw 
and G. Mr. Bradshaw new doubles must have 
some high merit to entitle them to much 
recognition. Orangeman, however, looks as if 
it would make its way. It. came into 
prominence at last year’s Chelsea Show, when 
it received an award of merit when exhibited 
by Messrs. Grove, of Sutton Coldfield. The 
colour is a deep orange, and the flowers are 
freely produced on stems about 2 feet, high. 
In the border it is a free bloomer. Its 
parentage is said to be G. Heldreichi and G. 
montanum aurantiacuin. It has the advan¬ 
tage ol having double flowers, and these are 
about 2£ inches across. It is interesting to 
note that both the parents have single flowers, 
but that Orangeman takes more after G. 
Heldreichi in habit, but lias acquired some 
of the colouring of the variety of G. 
montanum, but a more intense orange. 

S. Arnott. 


Geum Lady Stratheden. 

This received an award of merit from the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on June 1st, 1920, when it was shown 
at the Chelsea Show by Messrs. Baker, of 
Codsall. It is a good grower, and reaches a 
height of somewhere about 2 feet in good soil. 
It has golden-yellow double flowers, and their 
effect may be estimated when it is stated 
that these are sometimes as much as 2£ inches 
across. Ess. 


Grandiflora Sweet Peas. 

Looking through the garden book the other 
day I found under date of November 1st. 
1904, the following entry :—“ Sweet Peas this 
season have done very well, and bloom was 
plentiful until the end of October. The best 
varieties were Miss Willmott, Dorothy Eck- 
ford, Prince of Wales, Mars, Lady Mary 
Currie, Salopian, Navy Blue, King Edward 
VII., Coccinea, and Black Knight,” Now, 
in 1921, with perhaps the exception of 
Dorothy Eckford, all these fine old grandi¬ 
flora Peas have been superseded by the 
Spencer type. Yet the older forms were very 
valuable. W. McG. 


Stock Princess Alice. 

Those who need white flowers during the 
summer months will find this Stock of much 
use. From plants raised from seeds in a cool- 
house I have been cutting for the past two 
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mouths, and there is now (October 12th) an 
abundance of bloom. For wreaths this 
variety is very useful, the flowers being so 
pure. In order to make the most of it the 
seed should be sown quite early in March. 
The young plantB should be baldened off and 
put out in rich ground when the weather 
permits, and they will bloom until late 
autumn frosts arrive. J. Cornhill. 


Storing Dahlias. 

Dahlia tubers are large, and take up much 
room in the storehouse general ly. Owing to 
this difficulty many amateurs are compelled 
to use unsuitable places for the storing, and 
so lose numbers of valuable roots in a severe 
winter. I have seen fine collections of roots 
badly stored under loose straw, and when 
frost came it killed them. I have had to 
store these roots in odd places myself, and 
found it answer well to put down a layer of 
dry sand, then pack the roots close together, 
and fill up all open spaces with dust-dry 
sand, just covering the crown of each root. 
If a layer of dry straw 1 foot deep is then 
placed on the top the roots will be quite safe 
from 20 degrees of frost in an ordinary shed 
having a 9-inch brick wall. In wooden Rheds 
there should be a packing of straw all round 
18 inches wide and as much above the covered 
crowns. Hants. 

Columbines. 

The flowers of Columbines are so qnaint 
and last in good condition for such a long 
time that they are deserving of a place in 
every garden. Those who have young plants 
on hand from sowings made last spring 
should see to it that this autumn the bed 
should be thinned, if not already done, to 
allow sufficient room for the remaining 
plants. Personally, I prefer autumn plant¬ 
ing out to spring shifting, though the former 
involves removing each plant, carefully with 
as much soil as can conveniently be lifted. 
In these days prominence is given more, 
perhaps, to the long-spurred varieties than to 
the older forms (vulgaris), though to my way 
of thinking these are equally beautiful and 
are more pronounced in colour, particularly 
the blues and purples. Any old plants in the 
borders should not be disregarded because they 
are old, as they have wonderful recuperative 
powers in spring and give many blossoms. It 
is well in a hard winter to give old plahts 
some slight protection ol litter. Leahurst. 


Brodiaea coccinea. 

I wonder how many folks who are ordering 
their bulbs have turned their thoughts 
towards Brodisea coccinea, the crimson Satin 
Flower or Californian Fire Cracker. Its 
worst fault, in our eyes, is that it is not too 
hardy, and that, except in mild districts, it 
ought to be grown in a frame or, at least, be 
protected in some way from the hardships of 
winter. A handlight is very helpful, and 
where the district is not too wet, some ashes 
or dry litter will suffice to protect the corms 
from frost. A well-dug, fully-drained, sandy 
soil is the best, and the corms should be 
planted about 2 or 3 inches deep. It throws 
up during June and July a stem 2 to 3 feet 
high, carrying drooping umbel9 of bright 
scarlet flowers tipped with green. 

S. Arnott. 


Gypsophila, moving. 

In the late autumn and early spring a 
good many hardy plants come under re¬ 
view, amongst, them being Gypsophilns. Like 
some other things, however—Pteonies, for 
example—Gypsophilas ought not to be dis¬ 
turbed if they are doing well, as, owing to 
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their long, fleshy roots, it is well-nigh im¬ 
possible to effect their removal without break¬ 
ing them, and old-established plants rarely, if 
ever, do any good once disturbed. It has been 
pointed out in these columns more than once 
that it is better to grow on young plants and 
to shift these before they are much more than 
a year old than run any risk with old and 
long-established roots. The best thing one 
can do for the latter is to add a little fresh 
soil about the surface, a mulch of old manure, 
and, above all, to fork in lime rubble, or lime 
in some form, as Gypsophilas are lime lovers. 

WOODBASTWICK.' 


Work of the Week. 

Heavy rain having fallen in this district 
during the week, the necessity for artificial 
watering is dispensed with for this year, as 
the land is thoroughly soaked to a depth of 
15 inches, enabling planting, trenching, and 
all such seasonable work to be pushed for¬ 
ward under normal conditions. The tem¬ 
perature, having fallen considerably, will 
make the laborious task of trenching uncul¬ 
tivated ground a less formidable operation 
than it has been lately. 

As it is intended to clean out the Upper 
Lake during the coming months, the sluices 
have been opened so that the muddy bottom 
may become drained and facilitate the work. 
All the trout that could be saved were placed 
in pails of water and transferred to the 
lower lake. A large group of the Rosemary 
Willow growing across one end of the lake 
had become rather straggly, therefore it was 
decided to cut them down close to the 
ground. All reeds, dogwoods, roses, and 
plants of a herbaceous character furnishing 
the sides have been cut away to allow the 
work of cleaning to proceed. All the Water 
Lilies will be lifted and placed on the banks 
for the time being, as it is not intended to 
use this sheet of water for them again. For 
the improvement of views and also of the 
trees themselves the lower branches are being 
taken off, care being taken to make the cut 
as close to the main stem as possible, and in 
such a way as to throw off the rain. Often 
by removing the lower branches of half- 
forgotten trees a fine bole standing in tbe 
foreground of an impressive landscape is 
brought into view. 

A small plantation of the pretty grey¬ 
leaved Cistus Algarvensis has been made on 
the rock border, and Iris recticulata has been 
dibbled in between young plants of Daphne 
Cneorum. Plantations have been made of 
Zauschneria californica on the summit of << 
retaining wall, and Campanula muralis now 
occupies a similar position, but in the latter 
case the wall is always moist and partially 
shaded. Trails of Linaria aquitriloba have 
been pressed into the crevices at the base of 
a moist wall. This little plant loves such a 
position, and we hope it will climb over the 
face of the wall. Groups of Thymus micans. 
Alpine Phlox, Rock Cress in variety (Aub- 
rietia),Veronica incana, and Gentiana acanlis 
have been plnnted in a low wall, the face of 
the same being finally sprinkled with seeds of 
Erinus alpinns in variety, as this little plant 
will obtain a foothold anywhere, and where 
its colour is not objected to will not prevent 
the development of any other plant. Altera¬ 
tions to several beds have been made by 
slightly changing their outline, and a start 
lias been made with the grubbing out of old 
Rhododendron stubs mentioned in my pre¬ 
vious notes. A bed has been cleared in the 
warmest part of the garden, and will be pre¬ 
pared for the reception of a number of Torrh 
Lilies. _ . _ F.. M. 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,” 8. Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens 
Among the hardy flowers. 


I suppose every real garden-lover smiles 
when he sees in his daily paper at this time 
of year a report that, owing to this cause or 
that, Primroses, Polyanthuses, or Violets are 
flowering again, knowing full well that this 
is an annual occurrence, and that the only 
surprising thing about this precocity [sic] 
would be if these and similar plants did not 
produce autumn flowers. I confess to con¬ 
siderable astonishment when I discovered 
about a fortnight ago specimens in a pan ot 
the red-flowered Engleria Saxifraga, Sax. 
poraphylla var. Frederici August!, forming 
dozens of crimsoned domes, which are now 
rapidly elongating into fine flower spikes. 
To-day (October 6th) I discovered that, with 
the exception of Sax. Griesbachi and Sax. 
Biasoletti, all my specimen plants of 
Engleria Saxifragas are following suit. All 
these pans, since they came out of the alpine 
house this spring, have been plunged in an 
ash-bed facing north, near a hedge protecting 
the bed from the south and east. Plants in 
small pots plunged in sand-beds fully exposed 
in all directions do not show the least signs 
of flowering, and are now being replunged 
in frames where protection of lights can be 
given to them during bad weather in winter 
and early spring. During a long acquaint¬ 
ance with these plants I have never known a 
similar case, and should be interested to hear 
the experience of other growers of these 
plants. 

Apart from these unseasonable flowers, 
Oxalis lobata is a rare picture of beauty now, 
revelling in the warm sunshine and display¬ 
ing its golden silk-textured flowers. A little 
way off on the shady side of a large boulder 
Oxalis magellanica is still freely studded with 
pearly-white goblets of nearly similar -size. 
Since May this year this far too little-known 
plant has been a continuous source of delight 
to me and my friends. Last year I married 
it to the much larger pink-flowered variety of 
its cousin from the Falkland Islands, O. 
enneaphylla rosea, and now have three 
youngsters of that union looking as if they 
might still manage to flower this year and 
show me what influence their pink father has 
had upon them. Excepting for being slightly 
larger than the mother plant in all then- 
parts, there is nothing so far to indicate 
hybrid origin. Gentiana Farreri, G. sino- 
Ornata, and G. Laurencii continue to produce 
their Cambridge and Oxford blue flowers 
respectively with the greatest freedom. G. 
Veitcliiorum has not been happy here this 
year, and only gave me one poor flower. I 
have had to shift the whole four into a raised 
bed of leaf-mould, fibre, and sand; our 
natural soil contains too much lime to please 
them, but they seem to like their new quarters 
and are responding to lime-free treatment 
most heartily. G. Pneumonanthe is just 
over, but seedling plants of G. asclepiadea, 
only eighteen months old, each carry a ridicu¬ 
lously large upright bell on a thin leafy stem 
only 3 inches hi|h. Gentiana acaulis, of 
gardens, is opening glorious wide-mouthed 
bells all over the place. Some, alas, already 
touched by sharp night frost, have white 
tips to their flowers, which detracts largely 
from their otherwise faultless beauty. G. 
bavarica, G. imbricata, G. brachyphylla, ail 
collected this year, are sprinkled with lovely- 
autumn flowers, and G. vema, in limestone 
moraine and in small pots, shows a few flowers 
here and there. 

Geranium Prichardi has been a marvellous 
sight of Tich rosy-red flowers since early May, 
and is useful for anyone requiring a long 
flowering season and a good clear colour free 
from magenta. It only grows 12 inches high, 
and year-old plants from divisions cover more 
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than 18 inches square of growth. It shows 
clearly a relationship with G. Endressi, but 
is much more refined in colour and leaf, and 
not at all rampageous, as G. Endressi is in 
many soils. All the Erodiums have been ex¬ 
traordinarily good this year, and still con¬ 
tinue bright and attractive, and in spite of 
the drought and small supply of water this 
torrid summer there have been no losses 
among the rock plants here. Potentilla 
fruticosa var. mandshurica has been, and 
still continues, one of the brightest and most 


distinct of shrubby Potentillas here. It is 
still very rare, I believe. The leaves of this 
plant are densely silvery-velvety; the bush is 
low and fairly compact, and much freer 
flowering than P. f. dahurica, and altogether 
smaller and distinct from P. f. Veitchii, 
which are its only white-flowered relatives I 
know. 

Several of the better (I mean smaller and 
non-weedy) Polygonums are very beautiful. 
A new-comer to me, Polygonum Griffithi, 
somewhat resembling a vigorous-growing P. 
sphcerostachyum, with short glossy-leaved 
branches terminating in dense nodding 
racemes of the most intensely blood-red 
flowers, is very striking. I believe it is a 
native of the Himalaya Mountains, and 
hardy in Edinburgh Botanical Gardens. It 
should look well at about eye-level in the rock 
garden, say upon an out-jutting projection 
where the level rays of the setting sun can 
strike upon the pendent flower heads and turn 
them into sparkling rubies. It should be 
glorious there. Polygonum campanulatum, a 


freely-branching plant, reaching here 
18 inches or 2 feet in height, with a long 
flowering season, handsome, parallel-veined 
leaves, with a crimson mid-rib and a pale 
brown tomentum covering the underside, pro¬ 
duces terminal and axillary clusters of iovely 
white heather bells with pink foot stalks and 
calyces, and themselves flushed pink daintily 
as they age, should be noted for a sheltered 
corner, especially by people requiring delicate 
flowers suitable for indoor decoration. 

W. E. Th. I. 

Primula hirsuta (All.). 

Much confusion has surrounded the nomen¬ 
clature of this pretty alpine Primula, which 
is widely distributed in the Alps of Europe, 


more particularly upon granitic or slaty 
formations, and but rarely met with upon 
limestone formations in any quantity. It 
descends at the Lago Maggiore to about 
700 feet, but ascends in many other parts of 
the Alps to an elevation of 9,000 feet and 
more. Being so widely distributed it is 
not surprising that the plant varies a good 
deal in appearance. The form illustrated 
here was photographed near Rosenlaui, and 
represents about the poorest development of 
the plant with but few flowers to the stem. 
In the Valais more especially, larger-flowered 
forms with eight, ten, or even twenty flowers 
in a short-stemmed umbel are common on 
mossy ledges of cliffs of micaceous schist; 
here, too, the flowers are richer in colour, 
varying from a rich rosy-pink tone to 
various shades of mauve, and at least one of 
the cushions I found near the Plan de Bertol, 
consisting of over eighty rosettes, was o f a 
deep plum colour. In the Bernese Oberland, 
near Rosenlaui, pale forms and a poor white 
form were often met with, but this white form 
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was not identical with that fine lush albino, 
once common in Scotch gardens as an edging 
plant in the kitchen gardens, and now almost 
unprocurable, which was variously offered as 
Primula nivalis (Hort.), P. pubescens alba, 
P. helvetica alba, and which, so Professor 
Sir Isaac Bailey Balfour tells me, and Knuth 
and Pax in their “ Monograph ” confirm, is 
really Primula hirsuta var. nivea. This fine 
form appears not to be known as a wild plant, 
and must be looked upon as a garden form. 

P. hirsuta has been in cultivation for many 
years, and is undoubtedly one of the parents 
of such fine garden plants as P. viscosa 
(pubescens) Mrs. J. H. Wilson, P. hirsuta 
(ciliata) coccinea, P. (ciliata) purpurea, P. 
The General or General Stewart, and many 
others which, as recognised hybrids of P. 
hirsuta with allied species, should all be 
known as P. x pubescens Mrs. J. H. Wilson 
and so forth. P. hirsuta, .even at the present 
day, is offered in most catalogues of otherwise 
reliable firms specialising in alpine plants 
most often as P. viscosa, and less frequently 
as P. villosa, and occasionally as P. ciliata, 
P. latifolia, P. pubescens, P. pallida, P. 
confinis, and P. decipiens. 

The true plant is not difficult to recognise. 
Its leaves are always blunt at the apex, 
broadly ovate or rhomboid in outline, narrow¬ 
ing sharply into a petiole of variable length, 
whilst the leaf margin is more or less 
distinctly but always toothed. The whole 
plant is viscid to the touch, and more or less 
covered with yellow, brownish, or almost 
reddish liairs. The flower stems are often 
shorter than the leaves, and never much 
longer; the whole plant rarely exceeds 
4 inches, and the tube of the flower always 
much exceeds the calyx in length. The 
flowers, as I said before, are very variable in 
different plants as to size and colouring, but 
pretty eves in the poorest forms, whilst the 
best forms are very beautiful indeed. ..Good 
loam and a little peat or leaf-mould and a 
cool root run in a deep cleft or crevice suit 
this plant well in the garden, where it will 
appreciate a great deal more sun than most 
people would be inclined to give it, but it 
should not be allowed to become parched. 
There is no particular difficulty, given above 
conditions, to keep P. hirsuta going in the 
garden, and as often as not it will flower 
again in late summer after having given a 
good account of itself in the spring. 

W. E. Th. I. 


FRUIT. 


Plums. 

I have been much interested in the various 
notes on the above subject in recent numbers, 
having persistently advocated in Gardening 
Illustrated the more extensive and intelli¬ 
gent planting of this useful fruit. By intelli¬ 
gent I mean not only the selection of the best 
varieties, but the avoidance of too many of 
the same season and such a selection as will 
give the longest run of picking without a break. 
There are many good sorts, for instance, of 
the same season as Victoria, but one can only 
plant them very sparingly, because that 
particular variety comprises so many good 
qualities that one is bound to include it in 
any list to the exclusion of others that may 
be larger and more showy. Similarly a little 
caution is necessary in the selection of the 
highest class varieties. Washington is de¬ 
cidedly shy, and Denniston’s Superb, although 
a grand Plum, has not been found satis¬ 
factory in soil that is naturally light and 
sandy. So far as a long season is concerned, 
our earliest in the old days was Orleans, but 
since the introduction, or rather, perhaps I 
should say, since Rivers’ excellent and useful 
introductions have become more generally 
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known one can start at the end of July and 
go on with an unbroken season until the early 
days of November with, perhaps, a little pro¬ 
tection, if the early frosts are more tnan 
usually severe. Coe’s Golden Drop and 
lleine Claude du Bavay remain among the 
best of the late sorts, whilst Late Orange and 
Ickworth Imperatrice are almost as good, and 
a little later President is a good variety to 
succeed Victoria for cooking; whilst if the 
season is to be prolonged, Blue Imperatrice 
and Coe’s Late Red may be included; but 
one has to put up with a loss of flavour in 
the latest fruit. 

Plums are not often seen as cordons, but 
it is an excellent form of culture for gardens 
with no walls or fences and where space is 
not sufficient for bush trees. Not all varieties 
are suitable, but most of the Gag^s, with 
Jefferson’s and Golden Drop, also Early 
Prolific, Czar, and Victoria, will do well, and 
practical evidence of the system and the best 
varieties can be found in their respective 
seasons at the best fruit nurseries, where valu¬ 
able hints are also obtainable, and have been 
since the late Mr. Rivers published his inter¬ 
esting pamphlet on the subject something over 
fifty years ago. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

Pear Doyenne du Comice. 

Many affirm that no Pear is equal to this 
fine variety, but, whether this be true or not, 
there can be no doubt that it is in the first 
flight so far as flavour is concerned. Always 
a certain cropper, Doyenne du Comice is 
worthy of a place in every collection, and it 
succeeds well either on the free stock or upon 
the Quince, although, preferably, from my 
point of view, on the former. In .Scotland, 
of course, the variety must be afforded wall 
space, a westerly exposure being, perhaps, 
most suited to its requirements. 

_ W. McG. 


Apples in Nottinghamshire. 

Mr. Pearson’s note on the Apples at 
Lowdham reminded me, as we Scots say, of 
“ lang syne.” In that village and in Burton 
Joyce I can recollect, almost thirty years ago, 
being impressed with the freedom of Apples 
in almost every garden. At Lambley there 
was at that time in the garden of Mr. Leafe, 
who then kept the village inn, a tree which 
bore the most marvellous crops—at least 
during the two years in which I worked in 
that neighbourhood. The fruits were not 
only abundant, but they were individually of 
a good size, and the owner told me it was a 
seedling which he had raised himself. At 
Farnsfield, not very far away from Mansfield, 
a workman whose garden was at a consider¬ 
able elevation used to grow Apples mag¬ 
nificently, chiefly Codlins of different kinds. 
At Hexgreave Hall, near the same village of 
Farnsfield, there were at the time of which I 
write some of the cleanest and most pro¬ 
ductive trees of Ribston Pippin which it has 
been my lot to see. From Farnsfield, through 
Kirklington, to Southwell Apples did well, 
and the alluvial soil of the fertile vale of 
Tlent must lie eminently adapted to the 
requirements of the fruit. W. McG. 


Planting the Raspberry. 

Never plant the Raspberry on ground foul 
with perennial weeds; let it lie free from 
such pests, else there will be immediate 
1 rouble and expense in cleaning. Planting— 
if the ground be ready-i-may proceed at any 
time from the end of October to the end of 
March, and sometimes later. For planting 
do not select strong fruiting-canes, but 
rather the smaller canes, which are about 
3 feet in height. The latter become quickly 
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established, and, having few, if any, fruit- 
buds, devote their whole energy to the 
development of good canes for the production 
of fruit during the year following, whereas 
strong fruiting-canes usually expend their 
energy in a vain attempt to produce both 
fruit and canes. Let the Raspberry rows be 
about 4 feet apart, and if their supports be 
posts and wires let the young canes be 
planted about 30 inches apart in the rows. 
The roots of the canes should be planted so 
deeply as Tv ill just cover the roots and base 
of the canes with soil, and no deeper. 

Do not prune at the time of planting. 
Allow root-action to commence, which is 
indicated by the swelling and bursting of the 
buds, then prune each cane down to 9 inches 
or 12 inches from the ground; but if there 
be a cane here and there upon which there 
is not a growing or swelling bud so low as 
9 inches or 12 inches, then look a little higher 
and cut to that growing bud. J. TJ. 


Grape Gros Colman. 

Grapes which have not yet finished will 
need assistance, particularly Gros Colman. 
which in some instances, especially if 
at all heavily cropped, takes a long time 
to colour and finish. This variety does best 
when worked on a black Muscat kind, both 
from a colour and flavour point of view. 
When the borders require water afford it on 
a fine morning, so that surplus moisture in 
the atmosphere may dry out before dusk. 

A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Plum-trees. 

I have some young bush Plum-trees which 
I intend to lift and replant, as they are 
making too much growth, but I should like 
to know whether 1 should prune them before 
lifting or soon after, or not till next spring. 

Eastfield. 

[If the Plum trees in question are carefully 
lifted—that is, damaging the roots no more 
than can be avoided—you may prune them 
at any time after the turn of the year. If 
lifting cannot- fie carried out without 
damaging the roots to a considerable extent, 
defer the pruning until the end of February. 
Had you sought advice earlier we would have 
suggested the pruning being done in Septem¬ 
ber or the beginning of October. ] 

Number of bunches a Vine Ishould carry. 

What number of bunches for private use 
will each rod of Black Hamburgh Vine carry ? 
The rods are each 12 feet long, two on each 
root, and only 15 inches between each rod; 
lean-to house, facing south. A. R. 

[Much, indeed everything, depends on the 
vigour and state of the Vines as to the number 
of bunches a Vine can properly mature. 
With rods of 12 feet length, and a vigorous 
and well supported root action, each rod 
should support ten to twelve bunches of 
from 1 lb. to l£ lb. each in weight. It is 
well to remember that it is more satisfactory 
to take a lighter crop if by so doing that crop 
is perfect in colour, size of berry, and of full 
flavour. There is in these conditions a joint 
advantage to owner and Vine alike, for it 
overcropped one year the exhaustion imposed 
is felt in successive seasons. Simple rules to 
observe are to ventilate carefully, according 
to the state of the weather, apply water as 
the state of the border demands, damping the 
floors and border surfaces often when the 
weather is bright and warm. Fumigating 
would only be necessary in the event of thrips 
infesting the Vines, which they do sometimes 
in summer.] 


/ 
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TREE S AND SH RUBS. 

Berberis Wilsonae. Some climbing Honeysuckles. 


Amongst the newer species of Berberis this 
ie one of the most beautiful, not so much on 
account of its flowers as for its fruits, for it 
is in autumn, when densely covered with 
coral-red berries, that it commands the 
greatest share of attention. A native of 
Western China, it was introduced to this 
country about 1894, 'where it soon attracted 
notice by reason of its fine, elegant branches 
and small foliage. When, however, it pro- 


The species, varieties, and hybrid Honey¬ 
suckles which are of climbing or semi-climb- 
mg habit form a very beautiful and useful 
group of shrubs, for in most instances flower¬ 
ing extends over a lengthy period, whilst the 
blooms are both attractive and sweet-scented. 
The Honeysuckles, as recognised in the 
British Isles, belong to the genus Lonicera, 
those of Australia being included in'a totally 
distinct genus. Most of the Loniceras are 


species, naturalised in the southern parts of 
the British Isles. It grows 20 feet high and 
may be recognised from the common Honey¬ 
suckle of hedgerows by the upper pair of 
leaves, immediately below the flowers, being 
united and forming a collar for the in¬ 
florescence. The flowers, yellowish-white 
tinged with pink, up to 2 inches long, are 
borne in whorls, and are followed by orange- 
coloured fruits. It is an excellent plant for 
the wild garden, where it should be planted 
to grow over a bush or a low tree. 

L. ciliosa, the Western Trumpet Honey¬ 
suckle, is a very rare plant from Western 
North America. It has slender, twining 
stems, oval leaves 2 to 3 inches long, and 


Berberis Wilsonae. 



duced berries and was exhibited at one of the 
fortnightly meetings of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, it was recognised as likely to 
become one of the most prominent garden 
plants in a very extensive genus. Subse¬ 
quent years have proved its worth, and it is 
now a favoured occupant of many gardens. 
It gives excellent results in the rock garden, 
where the restricted root-run appears to 
favour the production of berries, which are 
shown to great advantage against the stones. 
A number of plants were noted a year ago on 
the rockery in Mr. Manfield’s garden at 
Moulton Grange, where in November they 
created a most charming effect. In the milder 
parts of the country the leaves are almost 
evergreen, for they do not fall long before 
new ones appear, but in colder districts they 
are^ shed in autumn. This handsome bush 
succeeds in loamy soil and is easily raised 
from seeds which ripen freely. A. G. 


hardy in the British Isles; a few, however, 
are tender, and may only be grown under 
glass or in the very warmest parts of the 
country, as, for instance, the giant L. Hilde- 
brandiana, a Burmese plant with branches 
40 feet or more long, which produces flowers 
4 to 5 inches in length. Apart from the few 
very tender species there is a wide selection 
for outdoor planting. Honeysuckles usually 
give the best results in moist loam of good 
quality or in a light, clayey soil, where the 
climatic conditions are on the moist side. 
On hot, dry soils and in very dry positions 
they are usually badly infested by aphis, 
which is fatal to their well-being. They can 
be increased by cuttings of soft shoots inserted 
in sandy soil in a close frame in Jnlv, or 
branches may be layered or seeds sown. 

The following kinds may be regarded as of 
special value for outdoors : — 

L. Caprifolium. —This is a European 


usually yellow or orange-scarlet flowers up to 
li inches long. 

L. etrusca is a very strong climber, attain¬ 
ing a height of 30 feet or 40 feet. It is a 
native of the Mediterranean region, and is 
suitable for outdoor culture in the south and 
south-west counties of England and other of 
the milder parts of the British Isle6. The 
oval leaves are up to 3£ inches long and 
2 inches wide, whilst the fragrant flowers, 
which are at first, creamy-yellow suffused with 
red, and orange as they age, are each nearly 
2 inches long. They are produced with great 
freedom in axillary and terminal clusters, so 
that the ends of shoots lg to 2 feet long form 
single inflorescences. Where it cannot be 
grown out of doors it is an excellent subject 
Tor greenhouses .and glass-roofed corridors. 
The variety pubes^ns is sometimes sold as 
T.. gigantea var. superba. 

L. Giraldi.—T his is an evergreen climber 
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introduced from China to France in 1899. It 
is of vigorous habit, forming a mass of 
slender, twining shoots, bearing narrow, 
oblong leaves, and small, terminal panicles 
of dull, purplish-red flowers. Although use¬ 
ful for covering an unsightly object quickly, 
it cannot be regarded as one of the most 
attractive species. It grows rapidly in light 
soil. Closely allied to it is L. Henryi from 
China and Thibet. The two plants are rather 
similar in habit and inflorescence. 

L. Heckrotti.— This (figured in our issue 
of November 5th, page 689) is of semi-climbing 
character, forming slender shoots, which are 
incapable of supporting their own weight, 
although they never become very long. Of 
hybrid origin, its parents are thought to be 
L. sempervirens and L. italics. The flowers 
are about lj inches long, reddish outside and 
yellow within, and they are produced freely 
in axillary and terminal clusters. It is said 
to have originated in the United States, but 
nothing definite is known of its origin. Few 
Honeysuckles flower so freely as this, and it 
is one of the most useful for general planting 
in the British Isles. 

L. implex* is a native of South Europe 
and of the Balearic Islands, and is sometimes 
referred to as the Minorca Honeysuckle. It 
is an evergreen, grows 10 or 12 feet high, and 
forms a cluster of slender branches. The 
flowers are borne in round heads, each bloom 
being about 13 incheB long, and yellow Bhaded 
with red on the outside and white within. 
It is only suitable for the warmer parts of 
the country. 

L. italica is a very beautiful hybrid 
between L. Caprifolium and L. etrusca. It 
is of vigorous habit and produces whorls of 
yellow blooms shaded with red on the outside, 
each flower being about 2 inches long. It 
appears to have originated as a natural 
hybrid. 

L. japonic*. —This Japanese and Chinese 
species is widely grown in the British Isles, 
where it is generally hardy. It is an ever¬ 
green and attains a height of 30 feet, form¬ 
ing a tangled mass of slender branches. The 
fragrant cream or yellowish flowers are borne 
ip pairs from the leaf axils throughout 
summer, and a well-flowered plant is a very 
effective object. There aTe several varieties, 
of which aureo-reticulata has beautiful 
golden-variegated leaves ; flexuosa has reddish 
stems, and the flowers are suffused with red 
on the outside ; whilst Halleana is very free- 
flowering. This species and its varieties are 
excellent for covering summer-houses or other 
rustic work quickly, whilst they are very 
adaptable and thrive under a variety of 
conditions. 

L. Pebiclymenum, the common Woodbine 
or Honeysuckle of our hedgerows, is familiar 
lo everyone by reason of its large heads of 
deliciously fragrant, yellow, or yellow and 
red flowers, which are a feature of the wilder 
parts of the country during the summer 
months. During the present year it was seen 
in many places in full flower in mid-October. 
Tt is excellent for the wilder parts of the 
garden, and is never more effective than when 
growing naturally over an old fence or bush. 
The flowers are followed by bright red fruits. 
The variety belgica, sometimes called “ Dutch 
Honeysuckle.” differs by its reddish flowers. 
It gives excellent Tesults in the Scottish High¬ 
lands. The variety quercina has leaves lobed 
l'ke those of the common Oak, hence the 
legend that it originated as a hybrid between 
the Oak and the Honeysuckle, which, of 
course, is absurd. 

D. sempervirens.— This is the Scarlet 
Trumpet Honeysuckle of the South-Eastern 
Onited States, its common name being 
derived from its scarlet, tubular flowers. 
(Trowing 12 to 18 feet high it produces clusters 
of richly-coloured flowers freely, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, they are scenHess. Although not 
very hardy, it has been known to thrive for 
many years against a south wall in mid- 
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Cheshire. L. plantierensis is rather similar 
to this species and is apparently a hybrid. 
It i6 somewhat hardier than the species. 

L. spleneida, a rare species from Spain, 
bears flowers 1^ inches or more long, and 
reddish-purple without and yellow within. 
It is well worth wider attention. 

L. tragofhylla. —This is a Chinese species 
introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson in 1900. Of 
vigorous habit, it grows at least 20 feet high. 
The flowers are bright yellow, produced in 
large heads, and each one is 2g to inches 
long. It is said to grow in semi-shade in 
China. D. 


Veronica speciosa. 

In the milder parts of the country, and 
particularly in maritime districts, this is a 
very useful shrub, for not only can it be used 
as a shapely evergreen bush in the open 
garden or as a group in a shrubbery, but it 
forms an excellent hedge even in exposed 
positions. Quite recently it was noted in fine 
ccndition in North Wales, where it is used 
almost as freely as in Cornwall, both in large 
and small gardens. A native of New 
Zealand, it is known here as a bush 3 feet 
io 5 feet high, spreading naturally into a 
shapely plant 6 feet across. The oblong or 
oval evergreen leaves are of a rich, glossy hue, 
making the plant attractive from that point 
of view alone, whilst in late autumn and 
winter, when covered with dense racemes of 
purple or mauve flowers, it is doubly attrac¬ 
tive. In addition to the type, however, there 
are several varieties which differ in the colour 
cl the flowers and in the length of the in¬ 
florescence. The racemes of the best kinds 
are each 4 inches or more long, and the flowers 
may be purple, red, pink, or white. There is 
also a variety with variegated leaves. Y. 
speciosa is one of the easiest of all shrubs to 
cultivate, for it succeeds in almost all kinds 
of soil and is easily increased out of doors 
or in a frame by means of cuttings. It does 
not withstand severe frost, therefore is only 
available for places with a mild climate. 


Cupressus Lawsoniana lutea. 

In summer this tree gives a very fine patch 
of colour, and the variety is not—like some 
other golden-foliaged trees and shrubs—liable 
to be scorched in a summer like that.through 
which we have this year passed. In the 
winter, too, C. Lawsoniana lutea justifies its 
position either as an isolated specimen on the 
lawn or when used in the shrubbery. It is 
very compact in form, and can be recom¬ 
mended to those to whom the Cypress appeals. 

. Kirk. 


Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. 

In the open air this can never fail to be 
satisfactory if it gets anything like fair treat¬ 
ment. It is one of those things that can be 
relied on to bloom fairly well even in poor 
soils that are unfavourable to plant growth 
generally. At the same time it richly re¬ 
pays generous treatment, and, if given good 
soil and plenty of feeding, will reward the 
owner with a display of bloom which will be 
a surprise to those who muy not hitherto 
have seen it doing well in the open air. 
This Hydrangea, like its nearly allied rela¬ 
tive which has been in cultivation so many 
years under glass, is a gross feeder. In the 
first place, as the object will be to per¬ 
manently establish it, the ground should be 
deeply trenched, working in some dung to a 
depth of 18 inches. A plant thus treated 
will make as much growth in one year as 
would be the case in three years in unpre¬ 
pared soil. 

There are two ways of treating this 
Hydrangea after it has become established— 
one is to allow it to develop in the natural 
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way, never using the knife, the other is to 
cut back hard every year. By the former 
method more trusses are produced, but the 
heads of bloom will be much smaller. The 
maximum development of flower-head can 
only be obtained by concentrating the forces 
of the plant on one or two shoots. By this 
method and by liberal winter manurings very 
big trusses of bloom will be produced. This 
Hydrangea has never been grown extensively 
by the owners of small gardens. By the 
great majority of them it seems to be un¬ 
known, but its dwarf stature, compact habii. 
and effectiveness should render it welcome to 
those who have gardens of very moderate 
extent, but who desire as much variety 
as possible. I would like to see a lot of the 
common rubbish rooted out of villa gardens 
and replaced by things which would be out 
of the ordinary way and would relieve mono¬ 
tony and confer distinction. This Hydrangea 
gives so much for a very little labour that 
it should take high rank with owners of 
gardens generally. Byfieet. 


Cornus Hessei. 

This dwarf Dogwood is very distinct by 
reason of its low, compact habit, for it 
forms a dense bush often less than 12 inches 
high, although occasionally it appears to 
attain a height of 2 feet. The leaves are 
deciduous, broadly lance-shaped, and usually 
to 2 inches long, very dark green abo' r e 
and glaucous beneath. The flowers are 
small, white, and borne in heads rather more 
than an inch across. They are succeeded by 
bluish-white fruits, as shown in the illustra¬ 
tion (page 709), and when the fruits are ripe 
the plant is more attractive than during the 
flowering period. The native country of this 
curious little shrub is thought to be North 
East Asia, although there is some doubt 
about its habitat. Although there are many 
more beautiful shrubs, this is worth atten¬ 
tion by reason of its distinct character. It 
is at home in the front rank of a shrubbery 
or on the rockery, where, if planted in light 
loamy soil, it soon forms a shapely specimen. 
Cuttings of half-ripe shoots root moderately 
well in a close frame in July, whilst branches 
pegged into the soil in March may be re¬ 
moved as rooted plants in autumn. D. 


Japanese Spindle Tree (Euonymus 
yedoensis). 

, The deciduous species of Euonymus can 
only he said to he of special interest during 
autumn, for they have no particular flower 
beauty, the blooms being small, dull in 
colour, and only conspicuous by their num¬ 
bers, while the leaves do not possess special 
attractions throughout the summer. In 
autumn several species are included among 
the most beautiful shrubs in the garden by 
reason of their brightly-coloured fruits and 
seeds, and by the rich tints of their autumn 
foliage. The autumn effect of the common 
Spindle Tree (E. europceus) is well known 
There are certain foreign allies that are even 
more attractive, and E. yedoensis is one of 
the number. It is not very well known, for 
it has onlj 1 been brought into prominent 
notice within the last twenty years. When 
grown naturally it forms a large shrub with 
a flat, wide-spreading head, the leaves turn¬ 
ing to a bright shade of red in autumn 
From August onwards, however, for several 
weeks before the leaves colour, the bush is 
very attractive by reason of large quantities 
of red fruits of the familiar Euonymus shape, 
which, when split open, reveal the rich 
orange colour of the seeds within. So freely 
are the fruits borne this year that the 
branches are weighed down by them. For¬ 
tunately. it is an easy shrub to grow, thriving 
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in ordinary garden toil and being easily in- 
1 leased by seals and cuttings. Moreover, it 
is quite hardy. A sunny position is de¬ 
sirable. D. 


Spiraea (Chamaebatiaria) Millefolium 

This Spirtea is distinct from any other 
species and differs so widely in general ap¬ 
pearance from the other shrubby kinds that 
it was placed in a distinct genus (Chamae¬ 
batiaria) by Maximowicz. As, however, its 
botanical characters are those of Spirsea in 
its widest sense, it is now included by 
botanists in that genus. S. Millefolium is 
a native of Western North America, where 
it was discovered by Dr. Bigelow about the 
middle of last century, but it was not intro¬ 
duced to the British Isles until some forty 
years later. It is a loose-habited bush 3 feet 
to 5 feet high, the main branches being thinly 
furnished with branchlets. The bark is 
covered with a rather dense down, which, on 
the younger wood, is sticky or viscid and 
odorous. The leaves are each usually 2 to 
3 inches long, doubly pinnate, made up of 
a large number of tiny leaflets, and very like 
those of the common Yarrow or Milfoil in 
general appearance. The white flowers are 
each nearly half an inch across, and they are 
arranged in dense, erect panicles from the 
ends of the shoots, the flowering-time being 
July. It requires good, well-drained, loamy 
soil and a sunny position, and appears to 
be better adapted for the milder parts of the 
country than for colder places. Propagation 
is effected by seeds or by layers. Cuttings are 
difficult to root, and those made from fully 
ripened wood and inserted out of doors are 
more likely to succeed than others made from 
soft shoots placed in pots indoors. D. 


Corylopsis pauciflora. 

A native of Japan, this has been in culti¬ 
vation for a good many years, but, owing 
probably to the fact of its starting early into 
growth and thus being liable to injury from 
late spring frosts, it is but seldom seen. 
There are several species, all early spring 
flowering and all of Asiatic origin. From 
the specific name one would imagine that 
C. pauciflora was not free-flowering, but the 
opposite is the case, as it blooms very freely. 
It will in this country reach a height of from 
3 feet to 4 feet, the pale yellow catkin-like 
flowers, which are sweet-scented, coming be¬ 
fore the leaves (usually in March or early 
April), though in a very mild season we have 
seen them in February. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbers for east wall. 

Can you recommend me one or two pretty 
and perfectly uncommon climbers that would 
be likely to succeed on an east wall which is 
about 8 feet high ? It forms an addition at 
right-angles to the back (and north) wall of 
this house, and opposite to it is another wall 
about 10 feet high, and, as indicated, does 
not get an abundance of free-and-open air 
and sunshine. The subsoil is chalk, and the 
position is at the lower end of a slope, and 
therefore inclined to be damp rather than 
dry, but the drainage is quite good. 

Southern County. 

[To cover the wall,in question with creepers 
of an interesting description there are many 
things that would be suitable. For early 
spring effect Forsythia intermedia and Ribes 
sanguineum planted so that they will 
eventually become mingled together, produce 
a charming effect. Then there are the winter- 
flowered Jessamine (Jasm ilium nudiflorum) 
and Cydonia japonica. If the latter would 
not grow rapidly enough, plant the Old 
China or Monthly Rose, and let this and 
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have quoted more than you ask for, and leave 
you to select from among them such a9 may 
be deemed the more suitable.] 

Buddleia Colvillei not blooming. 

I have a shrub, Buddleia Colvillei, planted 
five or six years ago, on a wall facing west. 
It has grown nearly 20 feet, and makes fine 
growth every year, but I cannot get it to 
bloom. I was told not to prune, and left it 
so until last April, when I tried cutting back 
the side shoots. The only result is thatvit 
has grown still stronger. It is planted in a 
gravel path, so gets no manure. 

Cunningham. 

[The more you prune Buddleia Colvillei 
the less likely you .are to have it flower. It 
needs to attain almost tree-like dimensions 
before flowers are produced, hence the better 
way will be to leave it entirely alone. By 
doing this you will, no doubt, have flowers 
in time. It does not bloom with the same 
freedom as the other kinds ; indeed, it was 
grown in this country for many jears before 
flowers were produced.] 


fairly well moistened the soil. I do not see 
how it could be possible lor any district in the 
United Kingdom to have suffered more than 
we have clone in West Surrey. There is 
not a Swede or Turnip to be seen in the 
fields, and hardly a blade of green grass in 
the meadows. The above-mentioned Poly¬ 
pody is a curious plant. It absolutely 
refuses to be coaxed into growth by the grow¬ 
ing influences of spring, hut waits until the 
longest day has passed before starting into 
growth. I have often thought that I should 
like to see a bank covered with this Fern. 
It would undoubtedly have a fine effect, and 
would be a permanent ornament, for this Fern 
appears to be able to remain in health 
indefinitely when in a suitable position, which 
is when the crowns are well above the ground. 

Byfleet. J. Cornhill. 


Caterpillars on Ferns. 

W. H.—The Caterpillar you send is that of 
the Angle-Shades moth, which feeds on a con¬ 
siderable number of different plants in the 
garden, including Ferns. 
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the Jessamine become mixed together. If the 
Rose named is planted in good, rich soil it 
will grow to a height of 8 feet to 10 feet 
and flower most freely for months. Very 
little pruning would be required. Again, the 
wall could be covered with Clematis montana 
and C. m. rubens, allowing the two to grow 
together. Clematis Flammula would also be 
effective. If something for winter effect is 
desired, plant Pyracantha Lselandei. Ceano- 
thus azureus and the winter-flowered Jessa¬ 
mine would also associate well together. We 


FERNS. 


Polypodium vulgare cambricum. 

The tender green fronds of this Polypody 
are very attractive just now. They are at 
their very best when the foliage of outdoor 
plants generally bears the impress of the long 
heat and drought, which, I am very happy 
to say, broke at a recent date, and has 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


One bloom to a plant. 

The mode of rooting cuttings late in spring 
and growing plants to produce one flower 
only is not new. It is, indeed, favoured by 
growers on account of saving of room in glass¬ 
houses, for one thing, and also because it is 
thought that better specimens may be 
obtained by concentrating on a single stem. 
This last idea is probably correct, but the 
cuttings should be rooted at an earlier date, 
and in the end larger pots than those usually 
employed would be necessary. We are told to 
root the cuttings in April, and finally pot 
into the 6-inch or 7-inch size. I have seen it 
stated by a notable exhibitor that he obtained 
the greater portion of his show blooms by 
this system—a statement which I should take 
with a grain of salt. The growing season 
would be too short: it would not allow time 
enough in which to furnish strength of plant 
comparable to that from early-rooted plants. 
An instance is knowm, however, of an excep¬ 
tionally fine first prize lot of Japanese blooms 
seen at the National Society’s exhibition some 
few years back, which came from plants 
rooted early and finally shifted into pots of 
9-inch diameter. Were I an amateur with 
limited space, or, for that matter, a grower 
who wished to excel, I should give the method 
named serious thought. It may be that the 
plan will be considered wasteful in material; 
that if anything went wrong the work of a 
season would be gone with individual plants. 
Rut, on the other hand, the single-stemmed 
ones can readily be watched in the matter of 
tying, for insect pests, and so on. And, 
really, if one wishes to win at a show or 
produce flowers in higher development than 
others one must go the best way to accomplish 
this. It is often a question of a few blooms 
only. The most highly-finished Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and the largest, too, I saw last year, 
were obtained in the manner suggested. 

H. S. 


Chrysanthemums. 

With the exception of late-flowering 
varieties these will have, in most instances, 
been housed. The last mentioned, in order 
that if frosts occur they may be efficiently 
protected, should there be no room for them 
at present indoors, are best stood in a group 
and then a temporary framework erected over 
them on which mats or canvas covers, etc., 
can l>e placed quickly whenever necessity 
arises. As the blooms are so valuable for 
various purposes at the Christmas season, 
the^ are well worth looking after in this way 
until space can be found for the plants inside, 
in a fruit house at rest. Their daily needs 
in the way of watering still call for con¬ 
stant attention, as the heat of the sun is still 
fairly powerful and quickly causes moisture 
to evaporate. A. W. 


Bush plants. 

Some at least of the best bush plants are 
missed because growers are not inclined to try 
varieties known for their beauty as giant 
flowers. Of course, not all kinds are adapted 
for the purpose, but, as hinted, there are 
some hitherto thought impossible that are 
first-rate. Two things are necessary to make 
varieties useful as bushes. These are a dwarf 
habit of growth and a stem to the flower 
which is stiff, so that support for each is not 
required. Mrs. R. Luxford, a rich bronze 
Japanese, makes a capital specimen ; so does 
the white W. Turner. The incurved white 
H. W. Thorp makes one of the very best 
hush plants. Mrs. M. Sargent and Mrs. 
Algernon Davis are being used for the pur¬ 
pose this year for the first time, also the 
crimson Mrs. G. Munro, and they will be 


duly reported when fully out. At present 
everything about these three is promising. 
We do not top the plants; they are allowed 
to have their natural habit without thinning 
the branches, that is all, and by this means 
symmetrical bushes are obtained. H. S. 


Chrysanthemums, some beautiful 
early-flowering sorts. 

It will, I think, be conceded that we have 
had one of the very best seasons for early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums ever experienced, 
and amongst the many beautiful sorts which 
may be depended upon to open in September 
the following have struck me as being parti¬ 
cularly charming:—Tonkin, orange-gold, 
after the style of Source d’Or; Ralph Curtis, 
still one of the best whites; Martin Curtis, 
an improvement on the well-known yellow 
Horace Martin; Abercorn, delightful shade 
of bronze; Mrs. W. Sydenham, deep crimson, 
and Canary, sulphur-yellow. Singles: Carrie 
Luxford, crimson; Pure Gold, deep yellow; 
and Marjorie Woolmau, pure white. All of 
these are good-flowering sorts, and none of 
them exceeds 3 feet in height, being splendid 
either lor pots or borders. Townsman. 


ORCHIDS. 


Lycaste. 

When anyone thinks or speaks of Lycastes 
he usually refers to L. Skinneri, and while 
admitting that this species is a fine one, we 
would point out that there are others which 
make capital garden Orchids. One belonging 
to the latter group is L. aromatiea, which is 
worthy of a place in any collection for its 
pleasant fragrance alone. Introduced from 
Mexico many years ago it is therefore an old 
plant in British collections. It is a dwarf 
species, the flower scapes being from 3 to 
4 inches high. The blooms are golden yellow, 
the lip spotted with orange. A variety 
called major has larger flowers, and is of a 
deeper yellow. "Very similar to the above 
is L. cruenta, a species discovered by Mr. 
G. Ure Skinner in Guatemala in 1841. The 
flowers are bright yellow with a dark red 
blotch at the base of the lip. It lacks the 
perfume of L. aromatiea. L. lasioglossa, in¬ 
troduced from Guatemala in 1871, is a most 
interesting species, the hairy lip being 
especially attractive. The flowers are shades 
of yellow. L. Luciani is a reputed hybrid 
between this species and L. Skinneri. 

One of the finest Orchids hailing from 
Guatemala is L. Skinneri, which was im¬ 
ported to this country in 1841, and ever since 
it has been a popular plant. It is one of the 
easiest to grow, and seeing that it is such a 
variable plant in regard to the colour of the 
flowers, fresh importations are always eagerly 
sought for on the chance of an exceptional 
good variety turning up. A typical L. 
Skinneri has white sepals suffused with rose, 
]>etals marked with deep rose, while the lip 
is whitish, spotted with rose and crimson- 
carmine of several shades. There is a number 
of well-defined and named varieties, such as 
alba, pure white, except the light yellow crest 
of the lip. This handsome Lycaste produces 
its showy fleshy flowers during the winter 
months, and their firm texture renders them 
less susceptible to fog. while they remain in 
full beauty for several weeks. Lycastes are 
free-flowering, and the scapes are produced 
from the base of the last-made pseudo-bulbs. 

There are several other species in cultiva¬ 
tion, but they lack colour, and therefore are 
not often seen. They embrace L. gigantea, 
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the quaint L. iocusta, and L. costata. The 
remarkable L. Dyeriana must be grown in a 
downward position, much in the same way as 
C’attleya citrina. The 

Cultivation of Lycastes presents no 
difficulty, and anyone who possesses a green¬ 
house where a minimum temperature of 
50 degrees can l>e maintained should succeed, 
provided a few simple details are observed. 
When and how often to repot is a stumbling- 
block to many beginners, but with careful 
observation it can easily be ascertained at 
what stage a plant can be repotted. This 
occurs when the new growth is a few inches 
high. It is then that the plant begins to 
form a fresh batch of roots and is in a con¬ 
dition to take possession of new soil. As a 
rule repotting ought to be done every second 
or third year, but this will depend on the 
treatment given. If overdone with water, 
particularly when the plants are more or less 
at rest, the soil decays quickly, and in con¬ 
sequence it must be renewed, irrespective of 
season or rules, or the roots will die. To pre¬ 
vent the necessity of frequent disturbance of 
the roots ample drainage must be provided 
and a suitable lasting compost employed. 
After various experiments it ha6 been found 
that Osmunda or A1 fibre is the best, to which 
may be added a few living heads of Sphagnum 
Moss, which is incorporated with the last 
layer of the fibre only. Do not elevate the 
soil above the rim of the receptacle, and when 
repotting, make the soil fairly firm. Until 
the roots are seen creeping to the edge of the 
pot, water must be afforded sparingly, just 
keeping the surface damp to encourage root 
action. The greatest quantity will lie needed 
when the new pseudo-bulb is formed, and a 
copious supply may lie given until it is fullv 
developed. At this stage only enough should 
be given to keep the plants in a healthy con¬ 
dition, but when the flower scapes appear a 
more generous treatment is advisable. Dur¬ 
ing the growing period a moist, buoyant 
atmosphere must lie maintained, and 
sufficient air admitted to keep the house 
sweet. Shade is a necessity during the spring 
and summer months, but this ought not to 
be overdone, or the growth will be weak and 
the pseudo-bulbs unripened. Reasonable ex¬ 
posure to sun and light is more conducive to 
the production of flower spikes than dense 
shade. _T. W. B. 

Cypripedium Minos Youngi. 

This is the best of the secondary hybrids 
from the pretty C. Fairrieanum. It is 
derived fromC. Spicerianum and a good form 
of C. Arthurianum, which, by the way, is 
the result of intercrossing C. insigne and 
C. Fairrieanum, so three species figure in the 
parentage of 0. Minos and its varieties. The 
original C. Minos was raised by Messrs. 
Veitch, of Chelsea, and first flowered in 
Xovendier, 1893; the varieties superbum and 
magnificnm followed, and the hybrid was also 
raised in other collections. The subject of 
the present note originated in the garden of 
Mr. R. Young, Sefton Park, Liverpool, as a 
single seedling, and flowered for the first time 
in December, 1899; but it was not till 
January, 1908. that it received a first-class 
certificate irom the Royal Horticultural 
Society. This variety is characterised by its 
large spreading dorsal sepal, which is, lor the 
most part, white, with# a little green at the 
base, the whole veined with deep crimson, the 
petals and pouch deep rich brown. The 
general shape, size, colour, and beauty of this 
Cypripedium would place it easily in the first 
dozen of choice and cheap Cypripediums 
suitable for an amateur or beginner. It 
possesses a strong constitution, is easily 
grown, and never fails to produce its flowers 
in due season. A high temperature is not 
needed, and it would succeed if grown with 
such kinds as C. insigne Sander® and Hare- 
field Hall. B. 
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ROSES. 


Autumn Roses. 

An exceptionally fine exhibit of cut Roses 
at the recent display of the National Rose 
Society, which gained the leading award in 
an important competition for Messrs. G. 
Jackman and Son, focused attention to the 
Woking Roses. These, it is notorious, are 
grown on a light sandy soil, and as growers 
who have to deal with soil of a more reten¬ 
tive character were in the same competition, 
the fact goes to prove that persons with the 
former material need not fear anyone in the 
growth of Roses, provided this be well worked. 
Cultivators on light soils claim, too, that the 
plants become exceedingly well rooted. They 
obtain a host of fibrous roots, and if the plants 
so assisted do not produce extra stout growth, 
they invariably do well when removed. 
Planters have found this out; and it is one 
reason, certainly, why Jackman Roses have 
always been in demand. 

A considerable area is devoted to Roses in 
the Woking Nurseries. Before the war some¬ 
thing like 150,000 plants were grown each 
year. The number dwindled somewhat mean¬ 
time, but as fast as possible the quantity 
named is being reached. Messrs. Jackman 
employ three principal stocks for foster- 
parents—the Briar, the Polyantha for more 
weakly varieties, and the Manetti for market 
garden kinds. In the matter of varieties 
these growers confine themselves to the very 
best, and grow them in quantity. Most of 
the new ones are tried as they are intro¬ 
duced, but they must possess certain good 
qualities before being taken up seriously. At 
the present time about 150 sorts are grown. 

The names that follow are evidence of the 
popularity of Roses for the garden—massing 
and cutting rather than for big show blooms— 
names which are taken at random:—Ophelia 
Golden Emblem, Rady Pirrie, The Queen 
Alexandra, Los Angeles, Lady Hillingdon, 
Red Letter Hay, Hadley—an American kind 
of much promise—Golden Ophelia, Madame 
A. Chatenay, Hugh Hickson, Madame E. 
Herriott, General McArthur, Horothy Page 
Roberts, Huchess of Wellington, Melody, Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin, Mrs. Geo. Shawyer, Mrs. H. 
Stevens, Madame Leon Pain, and so on. 

H. S. 


Sweet-scented Roses. 

Roses have ever been a theme for poets, 
but it must be said that a Rose, however 
beautiful in form and colour, however free- 
Howering, loses somewhat of its glamour if 
fragrance is missing. Yet certain varieties, 
lacking in sweet scent, are conspicuous in 
many gardens to-day. Mention need only be 
made of one, of comparatively recent intro¬ 
duction, viz., Frau Karl Druschki, the blooms 
of which are easily distinguished amongst 
others by their purity. It is unfortunate 
that so noble a flower should come under any 
ban, yet against it one has to write that word 
of depreciation—“ scentless.” One almost 
turns from it with a feeling of regret that a 
variety so beautiful in form, so robust in 
growth, should fail in what is rightly re¬ 
garded as the essential quality of a perfect 
blossom—fragrance. 

One sometimes hears elderly people lament 
the fact that present-day Roses do not 
approach in the matter of rich fragrance the 
old sorts which they grew themselves many 
years ago. It is, perhaps, pardonable in 
most folks that, as the years pass, they are 
liable to eulogise Roses of their youth, not 
infrequently to the disparagement of newer 
and better sorts. It is always old friends, 
old ties and associations that linger longest 
in the memory, and it is only natural that 


t lie Roses of early days should be remem- 
l ered with pride and pleasure. As I write 
I think of a garden where Moss Roses and 
sorts like Duke of Edinburgh, Alfred Colomb, 
Fisher Holmes, Horace Vernet, and Dupuy 
J a main Hold sway, and where clusters of 
Gloire de Dijon clamber about the front of 
the old house, and where, to, in the borders 
John Hopper could always be found. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the sorts named 
are superior in the matter of scent to the 
\arieties we call ours to-day, as mention, of 
only a few will show'. We owe much to Rose 
growers who. in their day, laid the founda¬ 
tion for a good many of present-day sorts ; 
still, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact or 
admit that raisers in our time have lacked at 
all in the production of highly fragrant 



Mr. Frank Cant. 


blossoms. What more delightfully scented 
Roses can we have than Captain Hayward, 
Hugh Dickson, Gruss an Teplitz, La Tosca, 
Mine. Ravary, Mine. Melanie Soupert, Lyon 
Rose, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, and Mrs. B. R. Cant, to name only 
a few? Whatever omissions raisers of new 
sorts have made, they cannot be charged witli 
the sending out of varieties from which 
fragrance is missing. It has been said by 
those, best able to judge that each Rose has 
its own peculiar aroma, and that an expert 
can distinguish them by fragrance alone. 
Some varieties like Mme. Ravary and Hugh 
Dickson, for example, are more highly 
scented than others, and for cutting for 
home decoration are highly prized for their 
delicious perfume. In contemplating the 
purchase of new sorts it is wise, perhaps, to 
select, as far as possible, those varieties 
which combine good quality, beautiful colour- 
ing, good shape, and fragrance. L. D. 


A well-known Rose-grower. 

One of the best-known and oldest Rose- 
gvowers is Mr. Frank Cant, of Braiswick 
Rose Gardens, Colchester, whose portrait we 
give fo-day. He started in business in 
1873, and in 1888 won the National 
Rose Society’s Champion Trophy, and since 
that date has won it many times. He has, 
in addition, over 400 cups, pieces of plate 
and medals won entirely for Roses. Mr. 
Frank Cant’s successes still continue, his 
latest novelties in seedling Roses being 
Yvonne and Snowflake, both of which have 
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won the National Rose Society's Gold Medal 
and Cory Cup. The former is a delightful 
pink and the latter a white, both being worthy 
of a place in the smallest garden. He has 
many seedlings, but is cautious to give every 
one a real trial before distribution so as never 
to disappoint the public. Mr. Frank Cant 
is a member of the Council of the National 
Rose Society and a Vice-President. In 
private life Mr. Frank Cant is considered one 
of the best sportsmen in the county, he being 
an excellent shot, was a straight rider to 
the hounds, a keen cricketer and tennis 
player. He is an alderman of the ancient 
borough of Colchester, of which he was Mayor 
in 1910. Mr. Frank Cant has two sons, both 
of whom are in the business, and who served 
with the Forces during the war. 


Roses that last long. 

While giving the preference to Hiawatha 
as a lasting variety, there are three more that 
run it close—American Pillar, Philadelphia 
Rambler, and Sweetheart. The last opens 
its buds with a tinge of pink, which gradually 
fades to pure white. This is one of the best 
of pillar Roses, a true Wichuraiana, free in 
both flower and growth. American Pillar is 
a bold and attractive Rose, splendid for 
growing as a screen, as its foliage is so dense. 

E. M. 


Roses as bushes. 

One reads much about the pruning of 
Roses; also top-dressing, manuring, spray¬ 
ing, and other tilings incidental to success, 
or, at all events, supposed to be. That such 
an amount of fuss is by no means necessary 
I have proved in the case of a specimen of 
the well-known, richly-coloured variety Hugh 
Dickson, struck from a cutting and planted 
out in an open position with the idea of 
allowing it to form an isolated bush. The 
soil is of a stiff clayey nature, and a little 
manure was incorporated therewith in 
planting. Since then (that is four years ago) 
it has had practically no attention, except 
to slightly shorten back two or three of the 
principal shoots which threatened to outgrow 
the rest. Very stout ones clothed with hand¬ 
some leafage are pushed up from the base, 
so that now it forms an upright bush some 
8 feet high and about 5 feet through at its 
widest part. It has, during the present 
season, borne a large number of richly- 
coloured, fragrant blossoms, and bids fair to 
continue for some time, while the strong 
growths promise well for an autumn display. 


Rose cuttings. 

For the making good of vacancies in beds 
and borders and increasing the stock of any 
particular variety, this method of propaga¬ 
tion has much to commend it. All varieties 
will not succeed to the same extent propa¬ 
gated in this way, but the majority will do 
so, and splendid plants can be produced in 
the course of a couple of seasons. A border 
facing north-west has been found the most 
suitable place in which to insert the cut¬ 
tings, and with soil in good heart as a result 
of its having been prepared for some previous 
crop, nothing remained but to clean the sur¬ 
face and dibble in the cuttings in rows, 
placing a little sand at the base of each, and 
making them very firm. The cuttings for the 
most part were selected from wood which ha 1 
carried a flower or flowers at the tips, anti 
wherever possible each had a heel attached, 
as cuttings of this description always root 
more readily. A mulch of old Mushroom 
dung spread between the rows counteracts 
autumn drought and prevents frost pene¬ 
trating in winter. The ground should be pre¬ 
pared now, and the cuttings inserted at once. 
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The Flower Garden. 
Rockeries—continued. 

In making a rock garden some little regard 
should be had to the selection of a suitable 
place and its immediate surroundings, for if 
it is situated in some impossible spot the 
whole idea pertaining to it may appear in- 



Fig. 1.—Campanula carpatica. 


congruous. Of course, one cannot afford 
always a strict interpretation of this, other¬ 
wise a good many very beautiful and very 
interesting bits of rock garden would be ruled 
out, and this is unthinkable, but our own 
sense of fitness instructs us that there are 
spots where the idea of a rockery cannot be 
made to fit in. In many small cottage and 
villa gardens, where the tastes of the occupier 
are far in advance of facilities for indulging 
them, but who nevertheless commands our 
sympathies and consideration more than 
those who are better provided for, a small 
pile of rockery may be seen in some corner, 
and, very often, this is by no means out of 
place, for it conveys the idea that the stones 
and rock collected from the garden have been 
tidily piled in the corner and permitted—nay, 
encouraged—to clothe themselves with suitable 
plants and turn their own unsightliness into 
a “ thing of beauty.” Is not this the heart 
of the whole matter ? It is the very thing 
Nature herself does on scales varying from 
tho mere stone heap to the mighty glomera- 
tion of the mountain sides. If man, with his 
tastes and ingenuity, wishes to assist Nature 
by increasing the beauty of it, why, that is 



Fig. 2.—Primula denticulata. 


one of the things he is placed here for, and 
for which his fine tastes were given to him. 

There is a great number of alpine plants 
possessing intrinsic merits and small-scale 
beauties which would be overwhelmed and 
lost in ordinary surroundings, and to these 
the advantage of a rockery is essential if they 
are to do themselves anything approaching 
justice. When so placed, amid others of a 
like character, they attract as much attention 


Beginners. 

and create ofttimes more interest than their 
relations and acquaintances in the herbaceous 
border. They constitute a real treasure-house 
for plant-lovers, and because its doors would 
be closed to those who have no rock garden 
I am anxious to point out what such a garden 
feature signifies, and if I could only wield a 
more powerful pen there would be no more 
fervent champion fighting for it. 

In concluding my remarks on this topic I 
want, as promised, to figure and suggest just 
a few other plants beside those already 
referred to. But first I must plead guilty to 
a horrible slip of the pen which an esteemed 
colleague has already called attention to. 
For it was a slip of the pen and not an error 
in judgment, or any desire to mislead, which 
made me refer to Saxifraga Burseriana as a 
carpet plant. I had quite another variety in 
mind, and the mistake occurred in the hurried 
putting together of some notes previously 
written and passed over to other hands. I 
discovered the error too late to rectify it. 

In referring to and recommending plants 
for various purposes I have confined myself 
as far as possible to those that are well known, 



Fig. 3.—Primula japonica. 

easy to cultivate, and have the additional and 
necessary advantage of being cheap. I shall 
adhere to these as far as possible. My illus¬ 
trations to-day, like their predecessors, must 
be looked upon as types rather than as being 
of more particular importance, and I think 
that all of them are known even to those 
whose acquaintance with alpines is limited. 
In Fig. 1, Campanula carpatica, we have a 
delightful representative of the Harebell, 
beloved by all—a dwarf-growing, yet very 
beautiful Bellflower, which gives an 
abundance of flowers from June till October. 
There are purple, white, and blue varieties, 
and the plants may be readily increased by 
periodic division. The family of Cam¬ 
panulas is a very large one, and while several 
varieties are fitted only for the herbaceous 
borders, there are probably a score particu¬ 
larly adapted to the rockery. Fig. 2, Primula 
denticulata, represents a family for which I 
have a great regard. It is a huge and varied 
family, and a whole book would scarcely do 
justice to it. The small, spring-flowering 


varieties—and their name is legion-—appeal 
to us all, for even in our woods and road¬ 
side banks nothing equals the Primroses. 
Now, P. denticulata and P. rosea are among 
the “ easy ” yet most beautiful varieties—not 
showy or prodigal of their charms, but chaste 
and sweet. They establish themselves quickly 
in agreeable quarters and throw up their 
blooms among some of the earliest of spring 



Fig. 4.— Mountain Avens (Dryas octopetala). 


flowers. Give them a decent soil to grow in 
and they will thrive, for, like nearly all the 
Primrose family, they like a little loam and 
their share of moisture. Fig. 3, P. japonica, 
is a very old and valued variety, especially 
where it can feel itself to be at home, and it 
has a range of colours reaching from white to 
crimson. It has its likes and dislikes as to 
locality, and insists upon a fairly deep soil 
and shade and moisture. Therefore it should 
be near the foot of the rockery and be pro¬ 
vided with a good pocket of soil. I admit 
that it is not so commonly grown as some other 
varieties, but there is no reason why it should 
not be. 

Fig. 4 (the Mountain Avens) is a plant of 
a totally different order. It has an evergreen 
trailing habit, foliage dark green, and bears 
an abundance of showy white dowers, which, 
as the illustration shows, are very much after 
the manner of those of the Anemone. To get 
it to thrive, give it a sunny position and pro¬ 
vide that its roots have the run of a good 
pocket of loam and peat mixed together. 
Planted in ordinary light garden Boil it does 
not grow one-half so luxuriantly as in the 
mixture named, but in this it will bloom 
beautifully from June to September. From 
these the mind naturally turns to the 
Anemones, ipany of which make such splendid 



Fig. 5.—Sempervivum arachnoideum. 


rock plants. I have not my notes by me, but 
I believe I have referred to these before, and 
only now mention them in connection with the 
rockery. 

Fig. 5, Sempervivum arachnoideum, is one 
of the most interesting of all rock plants. The 
illustration does not convey what is its chief 
characteristic and its most distinctive beauty, 
the cobwebby filaments which cover the 
rosette like a film of fairy muslin. But it is 
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well known, and it is highly prized by its 
myriads of admirers. It will spread very 
quickly and become a feature of any rockery, 
whether pretentious or modest. There are 
many other Sempervivums, from the common 
“ House-leek ” upwards, and though all are 
effective and charming, not one, in my estima¬ 
tion, equals the one illustrated. Apart from 
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square 1. After that the work is straight¬ 
forward, for 6 takes the place of 4, 7 that 
of 3, and so on to the end. The bottom 
section is kept at the bottom, the top section 
is kept at the top. 

If it is possible, foreign material might be 
worked into the bottom section in order to 
keep it sweet and open, which assists the 



Fig. 6.—Trenching. 


these I cannot enlarge upon the many other 
meritorious and easily-grown rock plants. I 
can only mention the Lithospermum, the 
Rock Roses, the Herniarias, the Mimulus, the 
Lysimachias, the Hepatica, the Drabas, the 
Cerastiums, the Silenes, etc., etc. There are 
so many of them that I can only recommend 
you to make their acquaintance as oppor¬ 
tunity offers, and to grow them as you come 
to know them, so far as your facilities will 
permit. F. J. F. 

The Vegetable Garden. 

The soil, trenching. 

Trenching I look upon as the thorough 
breaking-up of the soil, so that it will meet 
the utmost demands made upon it by the crop. 
In effect, it is a doubling of the capacity of 
the worked or cultivated soil and increasing 
the area of fertility. He must know but little 
about soils who thinks and acts as though all 
fertility is restricted to the surface 12 inches. 
The soil is fertile as deep as air and warmth 
can penetrate, for these dissolve the fertile 
elements inherent to the soil, and, beside en¬ 
riching, sweeten it. I think it has been con¬ 
clusively proved that trenched ground, com¬ 
pared with the ordinary dug ground, is 
doubly productive. Indeed, that may be 
stated as dogma—as established fact. Then 
I say to the man whose plot of garden is not 
large enough for his requirements, “ Double 
it by trenching, and you will find the same 
results as though you doubled it super¬ 
ficially.” This is the time of year most suit¬ 
able for trenching, and that is why I made 
my last week's remarks lead up to it. I have 
ever found that this is a task the keen man 
of Nature simply revels in, for it gives him 
healthy and exhilarating exercise, beside 
spurring him on with the knowledge that he 
is tapping a new source of wealth for his soil 
and incidentally for himself. My diagram 
(Fig. 6) is intended to show as simply as 
possible how it is done. There are two stratas 
of soil figured, each 12 inches in depth, the 
top one of cultivated soil, the lower one of 
uncultivated subsoil. Or, rather, the latter 
b not necessarily 6ubsoil, but more probably 
a lower section of the soil which has not been 
broken up and utilised. The subsoil proper 
is the natural formation beneath that vary¬ 
ing depth of soil which, whether cultivated or 
not, has the same characteristics. 

The modus operandi is fairly plain. The 
squares, representing feet, marked 1 and 3 
are bodily removed and wheeled to the spot 
where it is intended to finish trenching. 
Square 2, in the lower section, is also removed 
and wheeled to the same end, but kept 
separate, so that it may not become mixed 
with the. upper section, for this is the rule; 
do not bring the lower section to the top. 
Having got so far, and making clean work of 
it by removing all the crumb, turn the 
square 4 over into the place of square 2; then 
turn square 5 on top, which will place it in 
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drainage and encourages the air to penetrate. 
Further, if at each time of trenching an inch, 
or even 2 inches, of the lower section becomes 
incorporated with the top-spit, in course of 
time the tilth will become deeper and better, 
for there is really no reason why the lower 
section should not be as rich and of the same 
value as the top. When this point is reached 
it will be as near to perfection as we can 
hope for, if intelligently worked and 
manured. 

In the event of the lower section proving to 
bo real subsoil, pure and simple, the process 
is slower. Where it happens to be gravel, 
then it is a question of taking some of it out 
and filling in with soil. If it is clay, then 
that can be gradually reclaimed. I have 
seldom met with any subsoil that could not 
he converted, though'the process may be slow 
and very laborious. F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

The Red Currant. 

The Red Currant and its forms pay to 
plant and grow under fair conditions of treat¬ 
ment. The fact that it is a native of this 
country is no reason why it should be planted 
in places where it can receive little light, 
be unwisely pruned, or be neglected in the 
matters of food and cleanliness. In plain 
words, the Red Currant—common and accom¬ 
modating though it be—must receive good 
treatment before it can give a fair and decent 
return to the owner. Although it will, and 
does, produce nice crops of fruit when under 
other fruit trees, the bushes cannot give so 
much fruit as they would do if grown in a 
more open position, where the trees and their 
leaves would receive more light. How many 
readers of this journal are there who grow 
the Red Currant and who can state the ap¬ 
proximate weight (in pounds) of fruit they 
have gathered in any one season from one or 
more trees ? The percentage of persona who 
grow and weigh the crop of Red Currants 
from certain trees in any one year is exceed¬ 
ingly small; hence there exists a common 
idea—especially in relation to small and non¬ 
commercial gardens-—that the weight is much 
greater than it is. 

A really well-grown Red Currant tree has 
been known to produce getting on towards a 
quarter of a hundredweight of fruit; this was 
in a row of about sixty trees all of the same 
variety, and all had been pruned annually 
by ladies during the past ten years. 

Seeing the importance of light and food to 
the Currant, care should be taken to secure 
for the trees a good supply of those essentials. 
Moreover, it should never be forgotten that a 
tree or plant can take in its food when it is 
in liquid form only. But that fact does not 
preclude the application of food in solid form 
to the trees. The rain which falls and passes 
into the soil carries to the roots some of the 


manure in solution, and continues so doing 
until little be left that is soluble. 

Varieties. —Good and fruitful varieties 
are Red Dutch, La Fertile, Raby Castle, or 
Houghton Castle in red varieties; and White 
Dutch, White Versaillaise, and White Trans¬ 
parent in the white varieties. All the young 
trees should be on clean and straight single 
stems, no buds or young shoots being visible 
on the stem between the roots and the proper 
branches. Then the nuisance of suckers from 
below or at the surface of the ground will be 
avoided. There are growers who like to have 
their Red Currant trees perpetuated by 
suckers; so they can have their wish by ob¬ 
taining young trees showing signs of buds or 
young growth near the base of the stem of 
each young tree. These root into the soil, 
and the parent tree is perpetuated in that 
manner. Currant and Gooseberry trees are 
very often planted in a single row along a 
border in small gardens, and in some large 
gardens. This is frequently for the con¬ 
venience of the members of the family in the 
gathering of the fruit. Such a position is ad¬ 
vantageous to the trees in the matter of light, 
upon which some emphasis has been laid, 
especially if no large trees overhang them. 
Another good plan is to so arrange the home 
garden that a section the whole width of the 
garden may be devoted to Currants and 
Gooseberries alone. In a commercial garden 
they pay for being planted nnder thinly- 
planted “ top fruit, when in certain seasons 
the bottom fruit saves, or helps to save, the 
situation, as a large percentage of market 
gardeners well know. 

Distance to plant. —If the Currant trees 
are to form a long-standing crop of fifteen to 
twenty-five years they should be given ample 
space for development, and for the access of 
light and air to all their parts. It is well, 
also, to consider the matter of cultivating and 
cleaning the ground around and between 
them. It is very easy to plant in such a 
manner that after the first three or four 
years the ground they occupy cannot he 
economically kept clean. Especially is this 
Ihe case if the Currants, etc., be a secondary 
and not the primary crop. In such case there 
is a peculiarly strong temptation to plant 
trees too thickly on the ground, with the 
result that the work of cleaning becomes 
difficult and the ground more or less foul. 



Fig 7.—Red or White Currants against a wall 
or trained on wire. 

Considering that a well-grown bush of Red 
Currant may attain a diameter of 6 feet, and 
an ordinary bush be 5 feet in diameter, it is 
clear that the permanent trees ought to be 
planted not less than 5 feet apart in each 
direction on soil of average quality. On very 
good soil, perhaps, it would be wiser to plant 
them 6 feet apart. 

Time for planting.— From October to the 
end of March is a busy time for planting 
trees of all descriptions, but the two least 
suitable months for the work are December 
and January. J. U. 
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Southern Counties. 

Vineries. 

To allow the wood to become thoroughly 
ripened, and at the same time to give the 
Vines as long a period of rest as possible, 
the remainder of Black Hambro Grapes, or 
any other variety which has been hanging 
ripe for any length of time, should be 
removed from the Vines. Grape rooms 
being the exception rather than the rule as 
regards conveniences for the keeping of the 
fruit, any kind of room where the atmosphere 
is sweet and perfectly dry can be pressed 
into service for a temporary store at this 
season of the year. In lieu of a rack in 
which to place bottles holding pure water 
with a few bits of charcoal in each to keep 
the water sweet, use a .large-sized clothes- 
horse, which, if fixed firmly for the time 
being, will accommodate a good many bottles, 
these being suspended from the rails with 
lengths of twine made fast round the necks. 
The bunches with laterals attached, which 
should be of as great a length as possible 
below the bunches, may then be cut. Insert 
the portions below the bunches in the water 
contained in the bottles and dispose them so 
that they hang clear of each other. After¬ 
wards half-pmne the rods and open venti¬ 
lators to their widest extent. Anything 
needed in the way of top-dressing or renovat¬ 
ing of borders can also then be attended to. 

Outer Vine borders. 

Where the roots of Vines are partly, or 
wholly so, in borders constructed outside or 
in front of Vineries, it is good practice to 
afford them a winter covering of some descrip¬ 
tion, both to conserve the warmth in the soil 
and to throw off heavy autumnal rains. The 
coverings, whatever they may consist of, 
should be placed in position before autumn 
becomes too far advanced. 

Planting fruit trees. 

When rain has fallen in sufficient quantity 
to reach the subsoil, lifting and planting of 
Red and White and Black Currants, Goose¬ 
berries, and other fruit trees raised in the 
reserve garden or nursery for transference 
from one part of the garden to another, may 
be proceeded with. Procure a hall in all 
cases if possible, as this assists in re-establish¬ 
ing the bushes and trees the more quickly. 
Look after tap roots, cutting them off close to 
the ball if too stout to bend in a horizontal 
position when planting. Trim off the ends 
of broken roots and take care to lay them out 
at their different levels horizontally. Unless 
the soil is quite moist give each tree a good 
soaking of water as soon as all the roots are 
covered in, and finish off the following day. 
A timely word of warning in regard to trans¬ 
planting of fruit trees, or any others for the 
matter of that, is to see that the holes opened 
out for their reception are always wide 
enough to allow for the roots being laid out 
straight, and to place a mulch of some descrip¬ 
tion on the surface at its conclusion. 

T rellises. 

The present is a good opportunity to con¬ 
struct trellises on which to train Apples, 
Pears, Plums, and Gooseberries as cordons 
or as espaliers. Raspberries succeed best tied 
to trellises, and the same with regard to the 
Loganberry. For the Loganberry the trellises 
need to be about 7 feet or 8 feet in height. 

Planting Roses. 

In the case of Roses having to be procured 
from a distance, lifting will not vet take place. 

A, W. 
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Midland Counties. 

Roses 

have flowered splendidly this autumn, 
especially the following varieties :—General 
McArthur, Richmond, Madam Edouard 
Herriot, Los Angeles, Madam Abel Chatenay, 
Caroline Testout, Madam Leon Pain, Lady 
Pirrie, Mrs. W. Christie Miller, Ophelia, La 
Tosca, Constance, Rayon d’Or, and Golden 
Emblem. These were all excellent through¬ 
out September and the first three weeks in 
October. The planting of Roses should now 
be proceeded with and completed as soon as 
possible. It is a great advantage to plant 
before the end of November, as the soil is 
warm and roots will develop almost imme¬ 
diately, so that the plants will be re-estab¬ 
lished by the spring, and thus have a great 
advantage over those set out in the new year. 
Later, when severe frosts threaten, the plants 
should be protected by some suitable 
material, such as bracken, although nothing 
seems to prevail (with the more tender 
varieties) against intense and long-continued 
frost. But it will prevent the bark being 
injured, and sometimes killed, through the 
sun shining on the plant directly after a 
sharp frost. 

Salvia azurea grandiflora (syn. S. Pitcheri). 

I do not remember having seen this beauti¬ 
ful Salvia flower so profusely in the open as 
it has done this autumn. The plant needs to 
be grown in a warm, sheltered situation at 
the foot of a south wall, or it will not flower 
soon enough to escape the early autumn 
frosts. The present season has been favour¬ 
able to late-flowering plants, seeing that 
there has been no frost to damage plants of 
any kind. This Salvia will winter safely 
out-of-doors in a warm border. It is easily 
propagated by cuttings inserted in spring or 
by division of the roots. When the growths 
are very numerous it is advisable to remove 
the weak ones early in the season, or many 
of them will fail to flower. 

Michaelmas Daisies 

are still flowering, and among them the fol¬ 
lowing are especially good :—Ericoides, 
Bianca, Novelty, Tradescanti, turbinellus, 
Novte Anglite ruber, and the varieties En¬ 
chantress, Lil Fardell, Mrs. S. T. Wright, 
Novi Belgii, Beauty of Colwall, Climax, and 
Cloudy Blue. The beauty of Michaelmas 
Daisies is often spoilt by allowing them' to 
grow undisturbed for a number of years. To 
obtain the best results they should be dug up 
and replanted every season, selecting only 
small pieces for re-setting, as each shoot will 
make a good specimen. Although commonly 
grown in the mixed border, they are seen to 
better advantage planted in bold groups by 
themselves. 

Broad Beans. 

A small sowing of Broad Beans will now be 
made in a sheltered part of the garden where 
the soil is well drained, for although this 
Bean delights in a heavy soil in summer, it 
would be unwise to sow in stiff land at this 
date. Germination is slow in winter, and 
many of the seeds might perish in very wet 
conditions. Sow in double rows, setting the 
seeds alternately in the rows, and allow 
2 feet 6 inches between the latter, so that a 
mulching of manure may be applied to pro¬ 
tect the roots from severe frosts. Plants may 
also be raised in pots or boxes and planted 
out in the spring. If sown early in Decem¬ 
ber and placed in a cold pit, they should be 
readv to put out in February if the weather 
is mild; but protection may be necessary. 

F. W. G 
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Scotland. 

Roses. 

If for any reason climbing Roses have not 
yet been attended to, no time ought to elapse 
until they are taken in hand and all the 
exhausted wood cleanly cut out. It pays, 
too, to thin the current season’s growths to 
some extent, cutting out those which may be 
badly placed, those which chafe others, and 
those which are obviously weak. It is a fault 
which is too common to find the growths which 
are to bloom next year too closely crowded 
together. Light and air at this time en¬ 
courage ripe wood, and ripe wood is the pre¬ 
cursor of good bloom. The late rains, 
following upon the hot summer and early 
autumn, may in some districts have induced 
an outbreak of mildew. When such is the 
case, the fungus ought to be dealt with sum¬ 
marily. Flowers of sulphur carefully applied 
are, I think, superior to some of the adver¬ 
tised specifics in dealing with mildew. The 
open weather has resulted in an excellent 
display of H. T. Roses, many of the blooms 
being superior to those produced earlier in 
the season. Certain varieties exhibit a prone¬ 
ness to throwing up strong, sappy growths at 
this season. The blooms upon these will 
hardly now expand, and no harm will ensue 
should these succulent growths be cut severely 
back at this time. Any very strong growths 
which may suffer by being blown about by 
winds in the course of the winter may also 
be shortened. We are, I think, slaves to con¬ 
vention where Roses are referred to—so far as 
pruning or cutting back is concerned—but I 
have shortened plants drastically at this 
season without any visible ill-effects following 
upon this treatment. 

Spring planting. 

Flower-beds now grow shabby, and these 
may be cleared of their occupants and re¬ 
planted with suitable subjects for a spring 
display. In the case of Wallflowers it is well 
to Dear in mind that the soil should be well 
firmed before planting is done. In loose or 
imperfectly firmed quarters the plants not 
only make looser growth, but they are more 
liable to be disturbed by recurring frosts and 
thaws during winter and spring. 

Fruit-room. 

The fruit-room at this time calls for regular 
inspection in order that decaying fruits may 
promptly be removed before they contaminate 
others. Certain of the earlier cooking Apples 
do not appear likely to keep well. Codlins 
are a case in point, and these, or any other 
early variety which may look like going 
wrong, ought to be used without delay. See 
that Pears have the warmest end of the 
structure, and whenever appearances indicate 
that the fruits are ready for the table let 
them be used. Some varieties rapidly go 
wrong immediately the ripe stage has arrived, 
some decaying at the centre, although out¬ 
wardly they may appear to be satisfactory, 
and others developing what, for lack of a 
better name, is termed “ sleepiness.” Winter 
Nelis, Easter Beurr4, Doyenne du Comice— 
the later Pears generally—-may be permitted 
to hang yet awhile. 

Peach trees on walls. 

The ripening of the wood proceeds favour¬ 
ably, and there is a superabundance of young, 
healthy shoots. It is advised that, where 
these are congested, a certain amount of 
thinning be done at this time. The mulch 
ought to be removed from the surface of the 
soil, and, even if the border appears to be 
moist enough, it is good practice to give the 
trees a soaking with rain-water. This may 
prevent bud dropping, which is induced—if, 
indeed, it be not caused—by dryness at the 
roots. W. McG. 
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SOCI ET IES. 

Royal Horticultural Society 

November 1st, 1921. 


Rich displays of Orchids in untold numbers, 
representing both wild species and garden- 
raised hybrids of the choicest varieties; many 
fruiting branches of newly-introduced species 
of Berberis from China and the Himalayas, 
including several lovely hybrids, which 
originated in the Wisley gardens of the R.H. 
Society ;. many fine exhibits of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, choice autumn-coloured and evergreen 
shrubs, some fine exhibits of outdoor autumn 
Roses, mostly of the Hybrid Tea Rose section, 
and one of the finest exhibits of winter- 
flowering Begonias we have ever seen made 
this show one of the brightest and best ever 
brought together at Westminster. Two 
special cups for groups of Orchids exhibited 
by amateurs were awarded to Baron Bruno 
Schroeder and Mr. J. J. Joicey respectively, 
and the highest award in the trade section, 
a gold medal, went to Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., of Haywards Heath. The staging 
in several cases was rather superior, and in 
one case, where several fine specimen plants 
of Vanda ccerulea, with long arching sprays, 
were gracefully grouped over an undulating 
groundwork of moss, and beautiful specimen 
plants of yellow-flowered Cypripediums 
flanked on each side by low banks of choice 
Oattleyas, was truly artistic. 

A quantity of very fine Doyenne du Comice 
Pears, averaging 1^ lb. in weight each, and 
a fine lot of Messrs. Isaac House and Sons’ 
new dessert Apple, John Standish, were 
further attractions. 

Orchids. 

Amateur exhibits of high value were staged 
by Mr. J. J. Joicey, who had many fine 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums, and Odonto- 
glossums, and a very fine plant of Brasso- 
Cattleya Prince of Wales, which obtained a 
first-class certificate. This gentleman and 
Baron Bruno Schroeder carried off the two 
special cups offered. Baron Schroeder had a 
very finely-arranged group of chiefly Cat¬ 
tleyas and Cypripediums. Dr. Miguel 
Lacroze, of Roehampton, had a fine group of 
Cattleyas, Odontoglossums, with long arching 
sprays, and many fine Cypripediums. Mr. 
Pantia Ralli, of Ashtead Park, had the most 
artistic group in the show, Vanda ccerulea 
and forms of Cypripedium Sander® combin¬ 
ing in the most harmonious way and well set 
off by richly-coloured Cattleyas on either side. 
Sir Jeremiah Colman had as usual a very 
fine exhibit and very well arranged. We 
were specially attracted by Coelogyne bar- 
bata, Brassia Lawrenceana, and many very 
fine Cattleyas and Odontoglossums. Mr. S. 
Pitt, of Stamford Hill, staged many Cypri¬ 
pediums, Odontoglossums, and rare Anerse- 
cums, as well as the fantastic Cirrhopetalum 
Medusae. Mr. H. Dixon, in front of a back¬ 
ground of graceful Bamboos, displayed many 
Dendrobiums, Cattleyas, Laelio-Cattleyas, 
and Brasso-Cattleyas, among which we 
noticed L. Cattleya Linda and various 
Oymbidiums and Cypripediums. 

Practically all the well-known trade growers 
of Orchids were well represented. The group 
of Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., of Hay¬ 
wards Heath, was particularly rich in fine 
forms of Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, and Odonto¬ 
glossums very attractively arranged. Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown had a fine and ex¬ 
tensive group in which we noted Cattleyas 
Fabia alba, luminosa, and Golden Wren, 
Odontoglossums Aglaon and Victory variety, 
Cymhidium Hanburyanum, and various L. 
Cattleyas and Cypripediums. Messrs. 
Sanders, of St. Albans, among many other 
fine things, had Cattleya Ariel var. ccerulea, 
Lselio-Cattleva Princess Mary, Goldfinch, 


Carmencita, and fulva in extra good form. 
Messrs. J. and A. McBean showed many 
Odontoglossums over a carpet of small ferns, 
whilst Messrs. Cypher, Stuart Low, Hassell 
and Co., and Mansell and Hatcher also staged 
many choice and attractive Orchids. 

Berberis in immense variety attractively 
arranged were shown by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society's Wisley Gardens, the group 
furnishing one of the most notable features of 
the show and a revelation to anyone un¬ 
acquainted with the rich collection of fruiting 
Berberis now available. Many of the 
varieties staged were hybrids of Berberis 
polyantha, itself somewhat of a novelty, 
originating at Wisley, and other seedlings of 
the wonderful B. rubrostilla, which also had 
its origin in these famous gardens. Among 
such Berberis as B. Holstii, B. Stapfiana, 
B. brevipaniculata, the rarely seen B. empe- 
trifolia from Patagonia, B. aggregata, and 
others we noted perhaps the finest of all 
fruiting Berberis is B. x rubrostilla, whose 
origin appears to be somewhat uncertain. 
B. x Sparkler, B. x Autumn Cheer, and B. x 
Fireflame obtained Awards of Merit at this 
show. All are of the highest value for 
autumn displays in the garden. The Society 
also made a feature of delightfully fruited 
sprays of Crataegus Pyracantha in the 
varieties, Rodgersiana, yunnanensis, Gibbsi, 
and Rodgersiana flava. Lady Abercomvav 
and the Hon. H. MacLaren, of Bodnant, 
made a showy display of these prickly hut 
attractive plants, including Berberis Wil¬ 
son®, P. Pratti, B. aggregata, B. dictio- 
phylla, B. virescens, B. yunnanensis, and 
varieties of P. polyantha. 

Chrysanthemums. 

The largest display of these was staged by 
Messrs. H. J. Jones, Ltd., of Lewisham. 
Columns of large-flowered specimens furnished 
rather a stiff background, in front of which 
were many vases of large, medium, and quite 
small-flowered varieties. We noted, amongst 
others. Dawn of Day, Mrs. E. C. Pulling, 
Mrs. Digliy, W. Digby, Majestic, Edith 
Cavell, the old but very attractive Rayonnante, 
and the tiny Madame Elsie Dordon. An 
artistic display of blooms which gave us a 
great deal of pleasure was staged by Messrs. 
Yondell, of Maidenhead. Coloured autumn 
leaves, brown wicker-baskets, and plain oak 
stands were used to great advantage to display 
mostly medium-sized flowers of fine quality, 
many cut from the open ground. Yellow 
Cranford, Mons. J. Vallett, Sunshine (a rich 
golden bronze), Lizzie Adcock, Crimson Pride, 
and the single yellow Phyllis Cooper were 
very good. Messrs. S. Aish, Godfrey and 
Son and Riley Scott also had pretty displays 
of Chrysanthemums, Messrs. Godfrey includ¬ 
ing among their many popular varieties what 
must have been the smallest Chrysanthemum 
in the show in their variety “ Yellow Baby,” 
with tiny yellow, flattish buttons only half-an- 
inch across. 

Rosag of remarkably fine quality and fresh¬ 
ness were staged in considerable quantity hv 
such well-known growers as Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton and Elisha J. Hicks. 

Carnations in their usual style were staged 
by Messrs. Allwood Bros., Messrs. Cutbush, 
Messrs. Stuart Low, and Mr. Engelmann. 

Hardy plants of any note came from Mr. 
Reuthe, of Keston, who had a pretty exhibit 
of many choice alpine plants mostly out of 
flower, and such seasonable plants as Stern- 
bergia lutea, Crocus, Nerines, Schizostylis 
coccinea, Oxalis lobata, fruiting Gaultherias, 
various rare hardy shrubs, and some choice 
small-growing ferns. Mr. Herbert Chapman, 


of Rye, had a very pretty lot of new Nerines 
mostly unnamed; Messrs. Isaac House, of 
W estbury-on-Trym, Bristol (not Bath, as 
erroneously reported a fortnight ago), had 
still a quite good display of their new forms 
of bcabiosa caucasica. 

Stove plants in choice variety were finely 
shown by Messrs. Russell, of Richmond, and 
a very fine exhibit of winter-flowering 
Begonias, strongly reminiscent of the days 
when Messrs. Yeitch and Son used to make 
a speciality of these plants, was made by Sir 
Charles Nall Cain, of Welwyn. 

Hardy shrubs in fine variety arranged in a 
large central ground group were shown by 
Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., including 
a well-fruited specimen of Arbutus Unedo, 
many Berberis, Japanese Maples, various 
conifers, and a prettily-coloured plant of 
Salisburia adiantifolia, Messrs. Cheal, of 
Crawley, again had an attractive display of 
highly-coloured branches of autumn foliage 
and fruit. There was an interesting exhibit 
by the Right Hon. Lord Yentry of growing 
plants of Phormium tenax (New Zealand 
Flax) and the fibre produced by this useful 
plant in various stages of manufacture. 

Ferns. 

A remarkable exhibit of greenhouse Ferns 
was shown by Messrs. Hill and Son. Pteris 
aspericaulis, Onychium japonicum, Asple- 
nium cicutarium, various choice Cheilanthes, 
Gyninogrammas, Pelseas, Blechnums, Daval- 
lias, and fine specimens of Platycerium 
were notable among a multitude of rare and 
well-grown plants. 


Royal Horticultural Society, 
November 1st, 1921. 
LIST OF AWARDS. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

To Brasso-Cattleya Prince o! Wales, from Mr. J. 
Joicey. The Hill, Witley (Gr.. Mr. MacKay). 


J. 


Award of Merit. 

Cypripedium Lady Leon, from Sir H. 8. Leon, Bletchley 
Park, Bucks; Odontoma Thais, from Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., Haywards Heath; Laelio Cattleya Athene Our 
Prince, from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co.; Cattleya Lady 
Leon, from Sir H. S. Leon. 


Cups. 

Large Challenge Cup. —To Baron Bruno Schr&der, The 
Hell, Egham (Gr. Mr. Schill). 

Small Silver Cup. —To Mr. J. J. Joicey 

Medals. 

Gold.—T o Sir .T. Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, Reigate; 
Baron Bruno Schroder, The Dell, Egham; Messrs. Charles¬ 
worth and Co. 

Silver Gilt Grenfell. —To Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown. Tunbridge Wells; Mr. H. T. Pitt. Rosslyn, Stamford 
Hill (Gr., Mr. Thurgood); Messrs. Sander. St. Albans; 
Messrs. Stuart Low, and Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex; Messrs. 
J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge. 

Silver G t lt Flora.—T o Mr. Pantia Ralli, Ashtead 
Park, Surrey. 

Silver Flora. —To Messrs. Jas. Cypher and Sons, Chel¬ 
tenham; Mr. H. Dixon, Spencer Park Nurseries. 
Wandsworth 

Silver Bankstan.—T o Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Award of Merit. 

To Pelargonium Rossway Crimson, from Major General 
Sir C. F. nadden, Berkhampstead; Chrysanthemum Horsham 
Amber, from Mr. Rilev Scott, Horsham; Berberis Autumn 
Cheer, from RJT.S., Wislev: B. Fire Flame, from R.n.S., 
Wisley; B. Sparkler, from R.H.S., Wisley. 

Medals. 

Gold.—T o Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for group of 
Chrysanthemums; Sir C. Nall Cain (Gr.. Mr. T. Pateman), 
The Node. Welwvn, for group of Begonias. 

Silver Gilt Flora.—T o R. H. S. Wisley. for group of 
hybrid Berberis; Messrs. Wallace and Co.. Tunbridge Wells, 
for trees and shrubs. 

Silver Flora.—T o Messrs. Hill and Son. Edmonton, for 
Ferns; Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for stove nlants. 

Silver Grenfell.— To Messrs. Cheal and Son, Crawley, 
for shrubs; Mr. E. J. Hicks. Twyford, Berks, for Roses. 

Silver Batistan.— 1 To Mr. C. Engelmann. Saffron 
Walden, for Carnations; Messrs. Stuart Tow and Co., 
Enfield, for Carnations, 4c.; Messrs. Godfrey and Son, 
Exmouth, for Chrysanthemums; T.ndy Aherconway, 43 
BelgTave-square. S.W.. for Mina lobata and shrubs: Rev. 
J. H. Pemberton. Romford. Essex, for Roses; Mr. G. 
Reuthe Keston. Kent, for Nerines 4c. 

Bronze Banfsian —To Messrs. Ts^ac House. Wo^burj’-on- 
Trvm, Bristol, for Scnbiosa: Mr. Rilev Scott. Horsham for 
Chrysanthemum Horsham Amber; W. Yandell, Castle Hill 
Nursery. Maidenhead, for Chrysanthemums. 

Bronze Flora. —To Messrs. All wood Bros., Haywards 
Heath for Carnations; Mr. S. Alsh. Cissbary Nursery. 
Dunstable, for Chrysanthemums. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 


Medal. 

Silver Hogg.—H on. Mrs. Petre, Weatwick House Nor 
wlch, for Doyenne da Comice Pear. 
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Correspondence. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charge if correspon¬ 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and add.essed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. U. 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
destre tc be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the ncme and address being added to each. 
As Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants .—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each— 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should bo numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit .—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 

PESTS. 

Unhealthy Eucharis. 

(J. H. S.).— 1 The bufb sent was badly in¬ 
fested with the Eucharis-mite, for which, so 
far as we know at present, there is no really 
reliable remedy other than consigning plants 
so affected to the fire. It would be interest¬ 
ing and instructive to many if some one of 
our readers who is an experienced Eucharis 
grower would give his experience of the insect 
and its antidote, if there be one. 


Cineraria and Marguerite leaves eaten. 

_The leaves sent are affected with the 

grub of the Marguerite Daisy fly (Phytomyza 
affinis), which burrows beneath the surface of 
the leaf. The only plan of destruction to 
adopt, is to pinch the grub wherever it can be 
seen between the thumb and finger; and, in 
very bad cases, as many of the affected leaves 
as possible, without injury to the plants, 
should be picked off and burnt. 

Caterpillars attacking Parsnips. 

(S. B.).—The caterpillars attacking the 
heads of your Parsnips are, I have no doubt, 
those of the Carrot blossom moth, but the 
moth was so rubbed that I cannot be quite 
certain. Shaking the heads over a pan filled 
with water or a thick mixture of lime or soot 
and water is a good remedy. Syringing the 
heads with soft soap and water, to which some 
insecticide has been added, would be useful. 
Burn all the stems which are likely to contain 
chrysalides or moths. C. 

FRUIT. 

Protecting Strawberry plants. 

(New Subscriber).—Those plants that are 
set out in a bed in the open garden will not 
require covering over in the winter; but it is 
a good plan now to spread over the ground 
and around the crowns of the plants a good 
thick coating of half-decayed stable manure. 
This fertilises the soil, and keeps very severe 
frost from the crowns and roots. By the 
spring most of this winter dressing will have 
been washed into the ground by the rain. 
A coating of strawv litter can then replace it, 
and this will keep the fruit clean when 
ripening. 

Peaches not fruiting, 

(Peach Grower).—It appears that in this 
instance the blossoms fall off instead of 
setting ; therefore, either the flowers must be 
imperfect or the surrounding conditions 
during the time the trees are in bloom are 
unfavourable. Are the trees forced early? 
If they are, too high a night temperature 
may act injuriously, and, as the roots are 
inside the house, dryness at the root may 
have a prejudicial effect also. Examine the 
root. 1 ?. If they are healthy, and the border in 
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a moist condition, then the cause of failure 
must be in the atmospheric conditions during 
the blooming period. 

Unsatisfactory Grapes. 

(C. H.).—No doubt the cause of the 
mischief is what is called 11 shanking,” in a 
bad form. It is generally due to a bad state 
of the roots, caused by exhaustion of the soil, 
over-cropping or over-dryness of the soil of 
the border. This often occurs when the Vines 
are planted in a border inside the house. 
Examine the soil and see if this is the case, 
and, if so, thoroughly soak it with water, and 
if the soil is exhausted it should be renewed. 
In any case, a good top-dressing of turfy 
loam and broken bones would be highly bene¬ 
ficial, and in future do not overcrop the Vines. 

Apples and Pears for walls. 

(P.).—Generally speaking, Apples do 
not require to be planted against walls, but 
if you prefer doing so, the following kinds 
would do well:-—Calville Blanche (a sort that 
requires a wall), Court of Wick Pippin, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, and Reinette du Canada for 
dessert; and Stone’s Apple, Mank’s Codlin, 
Warner’s King, Kentish Fillbasket, Stirling 
Castle, and Alfriston for kitchen use. The 
following Pears will do for an east wall; — 
Jargonelle, Marie Louise, Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Doyenne 
du Cornice, Glou Morceau, Winter Nelis, and 
Bergamotte d’Esperen. 

OUTDOOR. 

Garden soil. 

(F.).—The samples of soil sent are appar¬ 
ently very poor, worn-out stuff, and alone 
would not lie suitable to grow Roses and other 
things in well. Certainly it would be a bad 
plan to bring the subsoil to the surface. If 
it can be managed it would be best to cart 
as much as possible of the old soil away, and 
to replace it with some fresh loamy soil. If 
you know a good local professional gardener 
ask him to look at your garden and advise 
you, as a person who knows the soil of the 
locality and its peculiarities would be able 
to give by far the best and most reliable advice 
on so important a matter. 


Obituary. 

Miss Philbrick. 

Miss Henrietta C. Philbrick, F.R.H.S., 
who died at the Cedars, Halstead, in her 
81st year, was a well-known judge at London 
and country horticultural shows. She was 
the daughter of the late Mr. F. B Philbrick, 
Town Clerk of Colchester, and for many 
years she superintended the floral decora¬ 
tions at the Colchester Oyster Feast. She 
last attended the Feast on Oct. 20, when she 
presented buttonholes to the Mayor and the 
municipal guests. Afterwards she returned 
(o Halstead, where she had a stroke on the 
following Saturday. 

NAMES OF PLANTS. 

A. B .—Specimens quite insufficient. 

S. P. Howlands .—Leycesteria formosa. 

S. Kenny. —1, The Climbing Hyarangea, 
Schizophragma hydrangeoides; 2, see next 
week’s issue. 


NAMES OF FRUITS. 

Skisdon. —Apple, Ribston Pippin. 

R. Sutton, Ruddington .—Pear not recog¬ 
nised. 

John A. Robertson .—Evidently a local 
Apple. 

M. D .—Apple : 1, Wellington. Pear : 2, 
Beurre Clairgeau. 


O. T. H . Carey. —1, Cellini (small); 2, 
not recognised; 3, King of the Pippins. 

J. TV. K. —Apples: 1, Warner’s King; 2, 
Cellini; 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 4, Ribston. 

J. R. —-Apples: 1, Norfolk Beaufin; 2, 
Fearn’s Pippin ; 3, Golden Knob; 4, Welling¬ 
ton. 

H. TV. —Apples: 1, Northern Greening; 
2, French Crab; 3, Blenheim Orange; 4, 
Scarlet Nonpareil. 

If. D. —Apples: 1, Cockle’s Pippin ; 2, 
King of the Pippins. Pears: 3, Beurre 
Bose; 4, Beurre Diel. 

D. B .—Apples : 1, King of the Pippins; 
2, Golden Noble; 3, Wellington; 4, Red or 
Winter Hawthornden. 


Trade Note. 


Savoy Stokes. —Messrs. T. Bath and Co., 
Ltd., who opened the above stores in Savoy 
Street, Strand, just a month ago, have found 
it necessary to increase these premises, and 
have this week taken additional large build¬ 
ings opposite, giving them about 100 feet 
extra frontage with 40,000 feet floor space, 
and will occupy same as soon as necessary 
alterations are completed. 


The reform of the Post Office 
service. 

The present postal charges bear very 
heavily on every branch of the horticultural 
trade. The burdens, indeed, are so heavy 
that they are scarcely bearable. An imme¬ 
diate reduction in alt postal charges should 
be made, and I venture to suggest to the 
horticultural trade that individually they 
should do their utmost to bring this matter 
to the notice of the Government. They should 
write to their local papers and their members 
of Parliament, and do everything possible 
to emphasise the terrible handicap under 
which our trade has to carry on its opera¬ 
tions. Not only is our trade affected, hut the 
trade of the whole community. A vast 
amount of shopping is now done through the 
post,' and if the postal charges were reduced 
I venture to say that double, if not treble, 
the quantity of business would go through 
this channel than isVloing so at present. The 
benefit to be derived from a cheap and 
efficient postage service is enormous. 

It is monstrous to think that a parcel 
weighing just over a pound costs 9d. to send 
by post even to the next village, and that a 
postcard costs l^d. to be delivered a few miles 
away. Properly worked, the Post Office, with 
its monopoly and with the enormous turnover 
that would result if the rates were reduced, 
should be a goldmine in this country. Now, 
through the attitude the authorities have 
taken up in increasing the postal charges to 
a prohibitive rate, it simply means that 
everyone is cutting down their correspondence 
through the post to (he minimum. 

I feel sure that if everyone would put his 
shoulder to the wheel and, instead of 
grumbling at the state of affairs at present 
existing in the Post Office, do something such 
as I suggest, either by writing to the papers 
or their members of Parliament, we should 
very soon see a drastic alteration. 

I am convinced that if the postal authori¬ 
ties had the courage to revert to the pre-war 
charges they would be amply justified by the 
result; for they would secure an enormous 
increase of business, probably treble their 
turnover, and would show a larger net profit 
than they do now. Not only that, but all 
other businesses in the country would benefit 
enormously, and I feel convinced that those 
to whom f am now appealing to do their bit 
would feel they had not made their effort in 
vain, but had helped to confer an enormous 
boon on the whole community. 

SAMmEt Rtoer. 
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British Ferns in winter. 


The first mistake generally made at this 
time of year, and during the next three or 
four months, is that of giving hardy Ferns 
rather too much rest. Many more plants are 
lost through the four or five winter months 
than during the rest of the year, however hot 
and dry the summer may have been. The 
reason is that out of every ten would-be Fern 
growers eight allow their plants to get 
thoroughly dry at the roots, a condition from 
which they never completely recover. This 
principally applies to British Ferns kept 
during winter under cover out-of-doors; 
exotic kinds, being under glass, are not so 
likely to be allowed to become too dry, more 
especially as most of the kinds, if not all, 
belonging to this latter class are evergreen ; 
whereas the majority of British species are 
either deciduous or partly so and it is on 
account of that deciduous character that 
irreparable harm is generally done. Being in 
what appears to be a dormant state, many 
unwisely treat them year after year like 
bulbs or tubers. Such treatment causes the 
crowns to grow annually weaker and weaker, 
and accounts for their'getting thoroughly ex¬ 
hausted instead of increasing in size and 
vigour. Instead of our native Ferns being 
dried up in winter, it is just the time of year 
during which they are provided naturally 
with a greater abundance of water at the 
roots than at any other. Many of them, such 
as Osmundas, Scolopendriums, and some 
Lastreas, growing wild in low-lying districts, 
are for weeks, even for months, kept totally 
under water through the annual overflow of 
some river or an excessive quantity of rain. 
Again, in the case of those growing on hill¬ 
sides, amongst underwood, by the roadside, 
&c., such as Polypodinms, Blechnums, 
Athyriums, Asplenium Adiantum nigrum, 
and others, the rain, which during winter is 
much more plentiful than in summer, reaches 
them also more easily and in much greater 
abundance, as the trees which during summer 
overhang them are then deprived of their 
foliage, and consequently do not offer any 
obstacle to the ground under them being com¬ 
pletely saturated with water for about five 
months of the year. 

It will therefore be seen how pernicious the 
dry resting of our hardy Ferns during the 
winter must be, and what fatal consequences 
must be expected from its repeated practice. 
Covering when resting is another source of 
evil. If the plants are growing in the open 
ground they will take care of themselves and 
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give but little trouble. A small quantity of 
dead leaves spread over them for protection 
in case of a hard and snowless winter is all 
that is required. The difficulty of winter 
management lies with plants in pots—choice 
varieties or pet kinds that one does not care 
to trust to open border culture, although that 
would be safest. If Ferns in pots are to be 
kept outside they must have a certain amount 



Citrange—a cross between the sweet Orange 
and Aglc sepiaria. (See page 730.) 


of covering—more for the pots, which during 
severe frost are apt to crack, than for the 
plants. For that purpose either cocoanut 
fibre or old tan is resorted to, and that 
generally with most unsatisfactory results, 
for if a thin layer only is used the protec¬ 
tion proves insufficient for the pots, and if, 
on the other hand, a thick covering is 
employed, then the closeness of the material 
is such that any small-growing kinds, such as 
the Cystopteris, Aspleniums, and Woodsias, 


invariably perish through the moisture re¬ 
maining stagnant, and being essentially 
different from that which under natural cir¬ 
cumstances is so highly beneficial to them 
during winter. The most successful way by 
which hardy Ferns may be kept through the 
vesting period when grown in pots is to have 
them put into a cold frame and liberally 
treated with water at the roots so as not to 
allow the crowns to become shrivelled in the 
least., taking care to be more liberal still with 
species and varieties not thoroughly de¬ 
ciduous, such as Polystichum, Blechnum. 
Scolopendrium, whose roots are always active 
during the year. 


Notes of the Week. 


The Vine-leaved Abutilon (A. vitifolium) 
in bloom. 

I was rather surprised to-day to find a 
large specimen of this choice shrub again in 
bloom. It is growing at the foot of a large 
wall facing east and sheltered from the 
north. E. M. 

Schizostylis coccinea. 

As a result, no doubt, of the fine autumn, 
the Kaffir Lily is in bloom a month in 
advance of its customary time. This is not 
altogether a matter for regret, because S. 
coccinea appears—to me, at all events—rather 
forlorn when it blooms after the majority of 
hardy plants are cut over by frost. In addi¬ 
tion to its brightness in the border, the Kaffir 
Lily is useful in pots for cool greenhouse 
work. In some seasons the foliage out-of- 
doors is marred by minute black spots—the 
result, no doubt, of humidity in the atmo¬ 
sphere, but this year these spots are absent. 
S. coccinea is quite hardy. W. McG. 

Perpetual-flowering Honeysuckle. 

I have received some inquiries respecting 
this Honeysuckle, one of which I have mislaid. 
I now remember that I obtained the plant 
from the Messrs. Ryder, who were then in 
business at Sale, and who are now established 
at St. Albans. Possibly they still hold a 
stock of it, or they may be able to say where 
it can be obtained. I have never troubled to 
increase this variety. The plant I bought is 
still doing duty, and has been neglected of 
late, with the result that its perpetual- 
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flowering character has been affected. It 
requires a certain amount of food to develop 
its true form. J. Coenhiix. 

Odontospermum (syn. Astcriscus) 
maritimum. 

This little prostrate plant is remarkable 
for the large number of flowers borne—even 
during periods of excessive drought. A small 
group planted on a warm raised bank has 
kept up a constant supply of attractive 
flowers during the summer and into Novem¬ 
ber. The buds at first are of a bronzy tint, 
and appear freely above the hairy, fleshy 
leaves, and these as they expand are 2 inches 
in diameter and like a very large yellow 
Daisy. Unfortunately this useful plant is not 
quite hardy, and in order to maintain a stock 
for next year it is necessary to insert a few 
cuttings, which strike freely in sandy soil if 
placed in a closed frame. E. M. 

A Rowan with lovely foliage (Sorbus 
Pekinensis). 

This is a very conspicuous tree at the 
present time (November 2nd), the leaves 
liaving developed a brilliant crimson colour, 
which becomes rich scarlet when bathed in 
sunshine. The berries are smaller than those 
of the majority of the Rowans, and are bright 
scarlet. The tree assumes a rather more 
pyramidal habit of growth than the majority 
of this ornamental group, and with its head 
rising well above the tall-growing Barberries, 
also draped in red and chocolate fruits, the 
effect is unusually brilliant, commanding 
attention from quite a long distance and be¬ 
coming a prominent feature of the autumn 
landscape. E. M. 

Rosa pyrenaica. 

For a pretty picture in the rock garden it 
is hard to beat a colony of this dwarf Rose, 
which will ramble about freely in stony soil, 
throwing up stems with tiny green leaves and 
attractive rosy flowers. It comes into bloom 
in early summer and always attracts atten¬ 
tion. It is of easy culture in ordinary loamy 
soil with a fair quantity of broken stone 
incorporated with it. It will soon cover a 
considerable space, and therefore needs to be 
planted with care, but it is so attractive that 
one does not grudge giving it a fair amount 
of room. It is quite dwarf, growing not 
more than about a foot high, and its habit of 
growth makes a pleasing contrast to many of 
the rock plants which are in bloom at the 
same time. Those who have not yet tried it 
should make a note to do so. N. L. 

The Yellow Ash in autumn and winter 
(Fraxinus excelsior var. aurea). 

A tree of the above now forms quite a con¬ 
spicuous and beautiful object by the water¬ 
side, and as the sunshine plays upon its 
rounded head of branches this specimen 
lights up like a huge column of yellow and 
gold. This fine effect is enhanced by a large 
group of Acacias—the leaves of which are 
still deep green—in its rear. The reflection 
in the water is also very pretty, and through¬ 
out the winter the yellow twigs are very 
ornamental and picturesque, particularly 
when bathed in sunshine. The beautiful 
effects of the Scarlet Oak, the Yellow Ash, 
and the great variety of Maples provide food 
for thought when planting our larger trees 
for landscape effect. E. M. 

Phygelius capensis. 

Referring to recent notes concerning the 
Cape Figwort, on October 24th I saw several 
magnificent specimens in Colonel Maitland’s 
fine gardens at Cumstoun, near Kirkcud¬ 
bright. The pieces are upwards of 6 feet in 
diameter, healthy, well grown, and appar¬ 
ently suited by soil and exposure alike. Mr. 
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Buchanan, the gardener at Cumstoun, in¬ 
formed me that he finds the plants quite 
hardy. Cumstoun is situated in close 
proximity to the River Dee, and the climate 
is fairly mild. On the other hand, eight 
miles away, and close to the sea, I could 
never rely upon the Cape Figwort ooming 
through the winter successfully. Other 
gardeners—local gardeners—have, I know, 
had the same difficulty with P. capensis, and, 
like myself, they have been struck by the 
hardiness and vigour of the Cumstoun pieces. 

VV. McG. 

Ceanothus Indigo. 

Some of the hybrids of this North Ameri¬ 
can genus are remarkable for the intense 
colouring of their flowers, one particularly 
handsome form which is now in bloom being 
C. Indigo, the deepest blue of them all. The 
buds'when on the point of bursting are of a 
lovely lavender shade, the panicles of open 
flowers being of a rich and very attractive 
indigo blue. This charming Bhrub is, how¬ 
ever, less hardy than some of the other forms, 
and should be given the shelter of a wall for 
safety. The Ceanothus is a native of the 
favourable climate prevailing along the 
Pacific Coasts of North America, where it is 
said to form part of the impenetrably dense 
brushwood, and this fact should be our guide 
in planting. Although some kinds, such as 
C. Gloire des Versailles and C. dentatus are 
quite hardy, growing as bushes in the South 
of England, it is advisable to devote a shel¬ 
tered position to them when planting away 
from walls. G. M. G. 

Cytisus Carlierl. 

The habit of this graceful Broom is all that 
can be desired—compact, yet elegant, produc¬ 
ing an abundance of long, arching, flowering 
rowths, which are covered with bright yellow 
owers. It is a fine shrub for the large rock 
garden, and this year has been very beauti¬ 
ful. It is not so rampant as some of its 
family, and though it makes a good-sized 
shrub in time and is a fairly rapid grower, 
it is a long time before it becomes too big 
for its surroundings. In this respect it is 
very like that other indispensable shrub for 
the rock garden, Ulex hispanicus, which in 
its earlier years is a real treasure, making an 
effect altogether unique when its solid domes 
of dark green foliage are practically hidden 
under the cloud of deep yellow flowers with 
which it smothers itself in early summer. 
Unfortunately there comes a time when it 
has grown so big that it has to be sacrificed, 
but for the first eight or ten years of its 
existence it is invaluable. Cytisus Carlieri 
can be increased readily from cuttings, which, 
though slow to root, are pretty certain, and 
it also ripens plenty of seed, from which 
young plants can be raised. N. L. 

Oriental Poppy Mrs. Perry in bloom. 

Most of the Oriental Poppies give a few 
stray flowers in the autumn, but this par¬ 
ticular variety is very regular with me in 
iving quite a good display of its handsome 
looms late in the year, when they are doubly 
welcome, and this year is no exception to 
the general rule. Now is the time for those 
who are desirous of increasing their stock of 
any particular variety of Oriental Poppy to 
do so by means of root cuttings. The method 
is very simple, and a plant can be increased 
quite easily without disturbing it at all. 
Merely dig carefully down on one side of the 
plant with a trowel until you come up against 
one of the long thong-like roots, then follow 
it down as deeply as you can (you will never 
find the end—it is like Horse-Radish roots in 
that respect) and cut off as long a piece as 
possible. The plant will not suffer in the 
least if it has—as it probably will—several 
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more similar roots. Then cut into lengths of 
about an inch, making a horizontal cut at 
the top and a diagonal one at the bottom to 
mark which is the right way up, and plant 
each piece firmly, either in a pot or a bed of 
very sandy soil in an open and fairly dry 
position, leaving the top of the root just level 
with the top of the soil. By next autumn 
you should have a number of sturdy and 
healthy young plants ready to be transferred 
to their permanent quarters, where they 
should bloom the following year. These 
Poppies like a very deep soil of a light and 
even sandy nature, and as they are prac¬ 
tically everlasting, give little trouble and a 
fine effect, one can do with a good stock of 
them. There are many fine forms now of 
different shades of colour. N. L. 

Hardy annuals. 

A recent article concerning hardy annuals 
was worthy of consideration and attention. 
The advice given by the writer a9 to the most 
effective manner in which to sow ought to be 
laid to heart, for too often there is a decided 
lack of effectiveness displayed in the cultiva¬ 
tion of hardy annuals. The finest display I 
ever saw was obtained in much the manner 
recommended by the writer of the article— 
that is, the taller varieties were not rigidly 
kept to the back lines, but were allowed to 
take their places at intervals toward the 
front of the border. The display to which 
I refer was seen some years ago in the gardens 
of the late Dowager Lady Wynn at Llan- 
gedwyn, Oswestry. The then gardener, Mr. 
Squibbs, had sown a long, narrow border in 
front of one of the fruit walls with hardy 
annuals in mixture, and these had been well 
thinned, so that each plant had suffidient 
space in which to develop. Here and there 
through the border tall plants of Lavatera, 
Malope, Cornflower, Eutoca, and such-like 
stood boldly among the dwarfer-growing sorts, 
and the whole effect at the time of my visit 
in September was worthy of note, and one 
which I afterwards copied with much suocess. 

W. McG. 

Escallonias. 

In the milder districts of the South ar.d 
West of England, especially near the sea 
coast, these handsome evergreen shrubs have 
a value which is often insufficiently recog¬ 
nised. In the favoured districts alluded to 
they grow with surprising rapidity, and 
whether they are required for forming wind¬ 
screens or for clothing bare walls they com¬ 
bine a utility and beauty which are surpassed 
by few other shrubs. In the North and the 
Midlands their culture is attended with more 
difficulty, as they have a habit of dying back 
in severe winters, so they should be planted 
always in the most sheltered part of the 
garden and in the protection of a sunny wall. 
Although the plants may be cut back in hard 
weather, they need not necessarily be regarded 
as lost, as they frequently recover and make 
fresh growth the following spring. Planting 
may be done either in autumn or spring. 
November is, perhaps, the best month. Most 
garden soils will suit them, but, of course, 
they flourish best in a rich, deep soil, and 
they like good drainage. They require no 
definite system of pruning, but where the 
growth has become too luxuriant it may be 
cut back during the spring. 

Escallonia macrantna is the most popular 
species. It has glossy foliage and clusters of 
rich, rosy flowers. It is quite hardy in mild 
districts. E. Langleyensis is a good hedge 
plant with rosy-carmine blossoms, and seems 
to be more hardy than the above. E. phil- 
lipiana is, perhaps, one of the most beautiful 
kinds, and will stand a good deal of hard 
weather. The fragrant white flowers are pro¬ 
duced in August, and a plant in full bloom 
is a fine sight indeed. A well-dug, rich soil 
is desirable for this species. H. G. 
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TREE S AND SH RUBS. 

The trenching of land required for trees and shrubs 


Wherever it is intended to plant choice 
trees and shrubs, the soil should be trenched 
to a depth of at least 2 feet, and although 
this is always a laborious task it well repays 
for doing, and doing well —a fact which speaks 
for itself the following year by the condi¬ 
tion of the subjects planted. We have a 
great variety of subsoils to deal with in our 
country, and some little thought is 
necessary in using them to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage. Light sandy soils I would trench 
3 feet, well knowing the advantage derived 
from such treatment, adding leaf-mould and 
other suitable loose material freely in the 
lower layers. With heavy soils and those 
of a chalky and gravelly nature I think 2 feet 
is a reasonable depth to go for most trees 
and shrubs. With heavy land I always con¬ 
sider it a great mistake to remove the stones 
from the soil, for in this case they are 
needed to aerate the soil, and rather than 
remove them—except upon the surface—I 
would add to them and put in drainage freely. 

Of all soils I have .had to deal with none 
have been so unsatisfactory as those where 
thick layers of gravel lie about 9 inches 
beneath the surface. I remember one such 
in Surrey, and before anything could be 
persuaded to develop the slightest vigour this 
had to be entirely removed and replaced with 
the surface loam from one of the neigh¬ 
bouring meadows. To get out of this diffi¬ 
culty a predecessor had adopted the method 
of building hillocks of soil on the surface and 
planting his fruit trees on them, but this 
proved a total failure, and the trees after 
a very short time could scarcely be kept upon 
the mound and certainly bore no fruit worth 
mentioning. Another obstinate soil is that 
where chalk forms the greater part, and 
this too must very often be removed, or if 
trenching is done plenty of loam must be in¬ 
corporated with the soil, and for preference 
kept at the bottom. 

I have seen many costly failures where 
expensive Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and peat- 
loving subjects have been planted in prepared 
beds on this soil only to turn yellow and 
die a lingering death, owing to the lime- 
charged water entering the beds naturally 
and applied—during periods of drought, by 
the hose. Such land is best devoted to those 
trees and shrubs which have been proved to 
succeed upon it. 

Although trenching is very beneficial to the 
majority of trees and shrubs, it is scarcely 
necessary in the case of forest trees, ample 
evidence of this having been brought to my 
notice on more than one occasion. I have 
known trenches to be taken out to the depth 
of 6 feet for a special Conifer, and* this tree 
has grown luxuriantly for the first few years, 
towering well ahead of a fellow-tree planted 
in the ordinary way, but having exhausted 
the freshly moved soil of its station a check 
has occurred, during which time the tree 
planted in the ordinary way has not only 
equalled it in growth, but surpassed it; there¬ 
fore trenching should only be indulged in 
where it is an absolute necessity, for such 
trees have got to face the natural soil sooner 
or later. 

If manure is used when trenching for trees 
and shrubs it should be used sparingly; 
indeed, I would advocate its use only on the 
poorest land, for if used to excess the result 
will be a superabundance of sappy unripened 
wood in late autumn, which is almost certain 
to get damaged during the following winter. 
Should any part of the ground, particularly 
where clay and chalk constitute the subsoil, 
appear unduly moist the occupants will 


derive much benefit owing to the warmer 
state of the soil if a few land-drains are 
put in to dispel the surplus water during the 
winter. Where the limestone comes within a 
foot of the surface, as in some parts of North¬ 
amptonshire—and sandstone likewise in 
Sussex—it will be found necessary to excavate 
this to the required depth, replacing the same 
with good loam, as success with shrubs in a 


depth of soil which does not total 18 inches 
or 2 feet would be but temporary. When 
trenching for this class of planting I always 
use up surplus leaves and garden refuse, as 
although the nourishment is not great in 
these, they are beneficial to the ground, and 
assist in conserving moisture during the first 
year, by which time the occupants will have 
become thoroughly established. E. M. 


Colletia cruciata. 

This interesting plant is known by a 
variety of names, C. spinosa being the correct 
one, although it is perhaps better known in 
the south-west counties as C. cruciata. It 
is a remarkable plant in many ways, and it 
varies so in character that different forms 
have been given distinct specific names. As 
will be seen by the illustration, the branches 
are often armed with stiff, flat, triangular 
spines; but there is another form, in which 
the spines are much longer and needle-like, 
whilst occasionally the two kinds of spines 
are borne by the same plant. Leaves, again, 
may be present or absent; when they are 
present they are very small and scanty. The 
place of the leaves, in the requirements of 
the plant, is taken by the branches and 
spines, which are green. The flowers are 


produced from below the spines, singly or in 
small clusters, usually in May, and a well- 
flowered plant is a great attraction, as is 
seen by the illustration. They are usually 
yellowish-white, but on a form growing at 
Bicton they are shaded with brown. 

In the milder parts of the country it 
succeeds in the open ground, but in other 
places it needs the protection of a wall. It 
is a native of Chile, and was introduced in 
1823. From seeds collected from a single 
plant both forms may be raised, and there is 
no better means of increase than by seeds. 
Although a comparatively rare shrub, good 
plants are occasionally met with, and they 
always create a good' deal of attention by 


reason of their curious spiny branches. A 
sunny position and light, well-drained, 
loamy soil suit it well. L>. 


Leycesteria formosa. 

It appears to me that this old shrub is 
becoming less plentiful in gardens. Why this 
is so is difficult to say, but it is probably due 
to the fact that so many other fine things 
have come into the market and have partially 
ousted some of the old favourites. We can¬ 
not call Leycesteria formosa showy, but it is 
certainly very attractive. It will grow to a 
height of 6 feet or more in a good position, 
and will make long green shoots and give a 
great number of its white flowers, which have 
their colouring toned down by the brownish- 
crimson bracts which surround them. I have 
known it badly cut back in the north with 
severe frosts, but, as a rule, it is hardy. 

Ess. 


Juniperus rigida. 

Native of Japan, and introduced by John 
Gould Veitch in 1861, this very elegant small 
tree is rarely seen in gardens. This is unfor¬ 
tunate, as such a beautiful and graceful tree 
should find more favour with those who would 
possess the best we have in choice and interest- 
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ing trees. It is quite hardy, and grows well 
in the South of England, small groups being 
very picturesque and distinct at all seasons of 
the' year. The bronzy hue of its pendulous 
branches is very attractive in winter by 
reason of the elegant disposition and colour. 
It is said to reach 20 feet or more in height 
in its native habitat, the tallest of the trees 
growing here being almost that height. 

M. G. M. 


Room & Window. 


Arranging cut flowers indoors. 

There is a good deal of nonsense 
talked and valuable time wasted over the 
so-called arrangement of cut flowers for the 
house. As a rule, if flowers are cut with 
stalks of sufficient and characteristic length, 
they arrange themselves as placed, not too 
thickly, in a cylindrical or trumpet-shaped 
vessel or vase. There is a subtle kind of first 
intention about floral arrangements that is 
horn with some people, and not easy of 
acquirement under any other conditions. 
The floral decorator of the best kind is bom 
rather than made. One strong point is to 
use each flower* separately as grouped with 
its own or other very similar-looking foliage. 
Do not mix more than two colours together, 
pink and grey, yellow and white, with 
perhaps a touch of bronze in the leaves em¬ 
ployed. Do not use bright purple and yellow 
logether without lots of grey foliage, and, 
above everything, keep blue or purple-reds 
away from yellow or orange-red flowers. 
The natural bend or pose of each flower 
must be rigidly preserved, as nothing looks 
worse than drooping flowers arranged as if 
growing upright in glass or tazza. or stiff and 
erect-growing spikes arranged in a pendent 
or drooping manner. Simple and natural 
arrangements are best. Do not crowd too 
many spikes or flowers together, and use as 
far as may he flowers and foliage or growths 
of the same plant in the same vase, and all 
will he well. All complicated and artificial 
arrangements with wire, etc., are had from 
an artistic point of view'. 


Watering plants. 

Plants need water ’ less frequently 
during dull, damp weather than is the 
case during the heat of summer, when 
the sun is powerful and the light intense. 
Water for syringing or sprinkling plants 
overhead should be pure and quite free from 
mechanical impurities, as chalk or lime. 
Muddy water leaves spots and patches of dirt 
on the leaves and necessitates their being 
sponged clean. 


Tulips for table decoration. 

I have noticed, particularly this season, 
that while Narcissi hold the premier place 
with many people for pots and for bowls for 
an early display, much consideration is being 
eiven to Tulips. That they are most attrac¬ 
tive when they come into bloom in early 
spring in their variety of colours no one 
can deny, and, while it is possible to grow 
with a good measure of success some of the 
earliest in bowls in fibre, I would remind 
those concerned to pot the Darwin and 
Cottage sorts in loam and leaf-mould in deep 
pots, say those of 6 inches or 7 inches in 
diameter. Darwins especially are tall in 
growth, and need something more substantial 
to grow in than soft fibre ; moreover, they 
require a deeper root-run than most of the 
fancy bowls give. In the latter they are 
likely to be weakly, and there are no means 
of fixing sticks to which the tall bloom stems 
can be held, as one may easily do in pots 
containing soil. Townsman. 
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A trio of dwarf Vandas. 

The Vandas mentioned in the present note 
are unique in being dwarf, and they do not 
need such a high temperature or moist 
atmosphere as many other members of the 
genus. The first to call for attention is 

V. Amesiana, a charming species intro¬ 
duced from the southern Shan States just 
over thirty years ago. It is found at an 
elevation of 4,000 feet to 5,000 feet growing on 
rocks fully exposed to the sun, and occasion¬ 
ally on trees in partial shade. The stems are • 
short, the fleshy leaves 7 inches to 12 inches 
long, and the fragrant flowers, white, suffused 
with rose, are each about I 3 inches in 
diameter. The rose and rose-purple colouring 
ol the flowers varies in different plants. In 
some inslances it is very pronounced, while in 
olliers it is much lighter, finally vanishing in 
the named variety known as alba. V. 
Amesiana flowers in early summer. 

V. Kimballiana was introduced about the 
same time as the preceding, and it is found 
growing under similar conditions. It grows 
about 12 inches high, and possesses terete 
leaves each 6 inches to 9 inches long. The 
scapes,’ from 12 inches to 18 inches in length, 
produce from eight to twelve flowers, each 
about 2 inches across. The sepals and petals 
are white, sometimes flushed with pale 
purple, while the lip is a bright amethyst- 
purple. It usually blooms in the autumn, 
hut, occasionally spikes appear at other 
seasons. 

V. Watsoni.— This is a striking and 
fascinating Vanda of comparatively recent 
introduction, it having been discovered in the 
interior of Annam about fifteen years ago. 
It. somewhat resembles the species quoted 
above, but the flowers are pure white. Like 
V. Kimballiana, it produces its flower scapes 
during the autumn months. » 

These Vandas do not require much head 
room, so can he grown in a low house either 
on the stage or suspended from the rafters. 
Fairly deep pans or teak wood baskets are the 
most suitable receptacles. These should be 
tilled to one-half of their depth with drainage, 
and the rooting medium should consist of 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum moss. Any re¬ 
potting or top-dressing is carried out when the 
days begin to lengthen. 

At the present time the plants should 
occupy a light position in the C'attleya house, 
and not too far from the roof glass. It is 
essential during the winter months that the 
atmosphere be on the dry side and that the 
temperature does not fall below 55 degrees 
Fahr. If a low temperature and moist 
atmosphere prevail at the same time the con¬ 
ditions are right for the appearance of the 
black spot disease. When the flower-spikes of 
the two last-named species are removed and 
the fleshy roots have finished their growth less 
water should be afforded. This, however, 
must not be overdone, and, although the 
plants benefit by drier conditions, sufficient 
moisture should lie given to prevent the leaves 
showing signs of distress. B. 


Cool house orchids. 

Ill my young days Orchids were divided 
into two classes. There was the East Indian 
house and the Mexican, or intermediate 
house, lor Cattleyas and Lselias principally; 
but, there were several kinds which were not 
quite at home there. What are now called 
cool-house Orchids were not much in evidence. 
Orchids were not, in the true sense of the 
word, popular. It is only within the last 
thirty years that it has been fully realised 
that the generality of Orchids can be grown 
by anyone having a fair knowledge of plant 
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culture. It was also taken lor granted bv 
the great majority of amateurs that they ail 
required a great amount of heat and a stifling 
atmosphere. It is a {act that thousands oi 
imported Orchids were killed by kindness. 
One of the earliest and most renowned col¬ 
lectors repeatedly warned growers in tins 
country that many of the species sent home 
by him demanded nothing more than the 
ordinary growing summer temperature and a 
maximum temperature of 50 during the 
winter months. His warnings were in vain. 
These Orchids that came from elevated situa¬ 
tions, and were more or less exposed to a 
cooling breeze, and where the temperature 
at night occasionally dropped to 45 or even 
less, were placed alongside those that really 
needed a more or less high temperature ail 
through the year. The consequence was that 
they perished wholesale, and I once saw it 
stated that some of them have never been 
reintroduced. Although it is generally recog¬ 
nised nowadays that there is no mystery 
about the culture of Orchids, many amateurs 
still appear to think that they could not 
possibly accord them the conditions necessary 
for their welfare. In many' cases this is a 
mistake. Whoever has a glasshouse, where 
the temperature from mid-October up to May 
is not allowed to drop much below 50, can 
enjoy the beauty of some of the most attrac¬ 
tive Orchids now in cultivation. Many years 
ago I had charge under the foreman of the 
glasshouse in which the cool culture of 
Orchids originated. This urns in the nursery 
of the Messrs. Jackson at Kingston-on- 
Thames, once famed for the high culture of 
stove and greenhouse plants and Cape Heaths, 
but which now no longer exists. It happened 
that some imported plants were placed in this 
house, which w'as mainly occupied w ? ith Eems, 
and it was impossible to maintain the tem¬ 
perature then considered necessary; in fact, 
it dropped in very cold weather to 45 at 
night. To the great surprise of all concerned 
these Orchids, instead of languishing, 
flourished exceedingly, and I once read in 
one of the old gardening periodicals that they 
bloomed, and were shown at the meetings of 
the Horticultural Society. It is so long ago 
(hat I do not remember all the names" and 
this took place before there were growing 
among the Ferns nice specimens of Coelogyne 
cristate, Lyeaste Skinneri, and Oncidiums of 
various kinds. Here I may remark that the 
intimate association of Ferns is a happy one. 
Some Orchids which bear most beautiful 
flowers can hardly be said to be ornamental 
when not in bloom. They are quaint-looking 
and interesting, but they do not possess much 
leaf beautv. The light and graceful growth 
of Ferns is just what is needed, and where 
they are mixed in fair proportion with the 
•Orchids the effect is much better, even when 
the latter are in bloom, and the house is 
at all times interesting. 

The culture of Orchids is very fascinating. 
I have had nothing to do with them for a 
good many years, but I have many' happy 
memories connected with them, and ii circum¬ 
stances permitted I should take the same 
delight in them that I did when I had thou¬ 
sands of pounds’ worth through my hands. 
Once an Orchid grower, alway's an Orchid 
lover. If any of your readers would like to 
try their hands on them, I can recommend 
the following: Cypripedium insigne, Onci- 
dium flexuosum, Odontoglossum grande. 
Lyeaste Skinneri, Coelogyne cristata, and 
Odontoglossum crispum. J. Conxmii. 

Byfleet. _ 

Planting Lily of the Valley. 

Apply some decayed leaf-mould to make the 
ground as light and rich as possible. The 
crowns should be planted just deep enough to 
he shallowly covered, and when this has been 
done apply a mulch 2 inches deep of good 
leaf-soil. 
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FRUJT. 

Peaches on south walls in 1921. 


The behaviour of Peaches on south walls 
during the present season has been instruc¬ 
tive. In May, 1920, the seaboard districts of 
the Stewarty of Kirkcudbright were visited 
by a phenomenal storm from the south-west. 
This storm took the shape of a chilling mist 
heavily laden with saline particles (such a 
mist is locally known as a 11 liaar ”) and 
accompanied by a cold, driving wind. On 
the morning of the storm the temperature was 
abnormally low, and about 9 a.m. it was 
obvious that damage to fruit trees was to be 
apprehended. The foreboding was justified. 
At midday the foliage had fallen from almost 
all the Pear trees. Before night fell not 
only Plum trees but Peach trees as well were 
as devoid of foliage as they are in January. 
Even forest trees suffered in a similar way, 
Chestnuts, Beeches, and Elms being com¬ 
pletely leafless. Thorn hedges were scorched 
on their exposed sides, although the damage 
was not so great on the sides protected from 
the bitter blast. 

For a time it was feared that many fruit 
trees had been killed outright. Certainly the 
young growths were killed to a shoot, and it 
was feared in the case of Peach trees that 
the damage was irremediable. Fortunately, 
although so hardly hit, the vigour of the trees 
asserted itself, and growth from dormant buds 
began to push forth. Before the end of 
August the trees were once more green. The 
growths, naturally, were weak, and it 
remained to be seen whether these would ripen 
sufficiently to carry a crop during the follow¬ 
ing—that is, this—season. As may be remem¬ 
bered, the weather was not propitious, the 
autumn of 1920 being characterised by cold, 
wet, and sunless weather—such, in fact, as is 
the very worst for maturing the growths. 

In the course of training the Peach trees 
great quantities of dead or dying and of 
immature wood were cut out. Yet there 
remained enough to furnish the walls fairly 
well, and when the time of flowering arrived 
it was gratifying to observe that bloom, if 
not so plentiful as usual, was certainly far 
from being scarce. These were hand fertilised 
more carefully than usual and the trees were 
protected from possible frosts until May was 
well advanced. The results, as has been said, 
are instructive. Stirling Castle, usually one 
of the most certain croppers, dropped prac¬ 
tically all its fruits before these attained to 
the sine of a Hazel nut. One tree ripened 
four fruits. Hale’s Early, which is by no 
means a difficult variety, set a fair crop, but 
in every case the fruits were inferior in 
quality and in size. In addition they were 
noticeably later in ripening, for, whereas the 
earlier fruits are customarily picked round 
about August 12th, it was quite a fortnight 
after that date before they turned in. The 
liehaviour of Royal George is perplexing. 
This very fine Peach is freely planted, and in 
normal seasons gives splendid crops. On one 
stretch of wall there are two trees of Royal 
George growing side by side. One tree bore 
and finished quite a useful crop of good fruit, 
while the other dropped all its fruits save 
two, and these- were very inferior. Another 
tree of this variety,, carried a fair quantity 
of fruits on the upper half of the tree, but 
those on-the lower half fell to a fruit. This 
appears to be strange, because it was the 
upper portion of this particular tree which 
suffered most severely from the effects of the 
disastrous storm. 

The varietv which has done best is Dymond. 
One tree of this useful Peach carried a normal 
crop, the individual fruits being large, well 
coloured, and of good flavour. It ought to 
lie said, however, that this tree, owing to its 


osition, did not suffer so severely from the 
lay storm of last year as did the others, 
being protected to a considerable extent by 
a large clump of Bamboo and by a medium¬ 
sized Holly. Comparing results, an opinion 
which I have long held appears to be con¬ 
firmed, namely, that Stirling Castle is less 
reliable for outside planting than Royal 
George. As a matter of fact, where the latter 
succeeds there does not appear to be any liene- 
fit derived from planting Stirling Castle. 


The two varieties ripen practically at the 
same time, and if Stirling Castle usually does 
well, yet to me it is apparent that it is more 
delicate of constitution and more likely to 
be affected by untoward weather. 

It ought to lie added that all the Peach 
trees—with the exception of a young specimen 
of Hale’s Early — ap|>ear to have entirely 
recovered from their bitter experience. This 
autumn the growths are numerous, healthy, 
and apparently likely to ripen up, and it is 
hoped that with a little extra encouragement 
they may next year come up to their former 
conditions. Fortunately, such storms as that 
to which reference has been made are of the 
rarest occurrence, but when they do come they 
are a source of anxiety and vexation to the 
hardy fruitgrower. W. McG. 


Apple John Standish. 

I have had this Apple fruiting about 
sixteen years. It has given me about twelve 
crops. It fruits more freely than any other 
variety which I grow, except Allington 
Pippin. A tree of John Standish at the 
middle or end of October, when the Apples 
have put on their best colour, is a 
sight not easily forgotten. I call it good, 
second-quality in flavour. Many good judges 
think I am too modest, and say that it is 
almost first-quality for a very late Apple. It 
retains its juiciness and crispness until the 
very last, and never gets mealy. I usually 
consider it ready for market in January or 
February, but it has kept in good order until 


April more than once. This season, of 
course, in common with all other late Apples, 
it has attained maturity about three months 
before its proper season. I. House. 

-One of the most valuable introductions 

for many years in the Apple world is Mr. 
Isaac House's new dessert Apple John 
Standish. This Apple was well exhibited at 
the Imperial Fruit Show, held at the Crystal 
Palace, and it received no small comment 
from the general public and growers who 
visited the exhibition. It is a grand cropper 
and normally keeps in good condition until 
March or April ; the flesh is crisp and the 
flavour excellent, the slight acidity making 
it very palatable. This variety promises to 
be a most profitable one for market growers ; 
its medium size and high colour, which is of 


a bright uniform red, make it most attractive, 
and we predict for Mr. House's introduction a 
great future in the Apple world. Judging 
from his exhibit of many dishes together with 
numberless sprays of fruit, we. were able to 
form a sound opinion as to its generous 
cropping propensities, and the small grower, 
as well as the trade, can be sure of a liberal 
return. 


Northern Apple Culture Society. 

The culture of apples in the North of 
England received a healthy stimulus at the 
fourth annual exhibition of the Northern 
Apple Culture Society, held at Newcastle-on- 
T.vne, on Saturday, October 29th. The state¬ 
ment made at the exhibition that the best 
dessert apple in the world is Cox's Orange 
Pippin was generally accepted, whilst it was 
regretted that this apple does not prove a 
very successful proposition in the North, 
where Lane's Prince Albert is the best 
cropper and gives entire satisfaction. 

The argument that climate and soil are 
against apple production on a large scale in 
the North was dissembled by the splendid 
stand at the exhibition of Messrs. H. Britten 
and Son, of Beck Mill Nurseries, Lang- 
vvathby, near Penrith. “ If you can grow 
apples along the Pennine Range on th? 
Cumberland side you can grow them any¬ 
where,” said a representative of the firm. 
Another interesting stand was that in charge 
of Mr. Charles W. Mayhew, Horticultural 
Instructor to the Northumberland County 
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Council, where some fine varieties which had 
been grown at the County’s experimental 
station, Cockle Park, were shown. These 
specimens had been grown at an altitude of 
300 feet, whilst some very fine specimens 
grown at Blanchland, 1,000 feet high, were 
also shown. 

Sixty dishes staged by Sir James Knott, 
Bart., Wylam-on-Tyne, were yet another 
good collection. Sir James's head gardener, 
Mr. W. E. Anderson, recently gained a silver 
challenge cup at Penrith for the best twelve 
dishes of apples and pears. Four huge 
pears of the Roosevelt species weighing 
61b. 4jOZ. in all were shown by Mr. Alfred 
Nichol, of Stocksfield. These were grown 
under glass, whilst of those grown in the 
open Sir James Knott’s would take some 
beating for size. 

With a view to promoting the raising of 
seedling apples and obtaining new varieties 
suitable for growing in the North, much 
interest was centred in the examples sub¬ 
mitted by the followingMr. H. G. Lloyd, 
secretary of the Four Northern Counties Fruit 
Congress, Hexham, with Prince Henry, a 
cross between Ecklinville and Lord Derby ; 
Mr. R. Shortridge, Wark, with a seedling 
closely resembling Worcester Pearmain; Mr. 
A. L. Armstrong, Stocksfield, with large 
dessert green apple; Mrs. R. L. Lakeman, 
Stocksfield, with three varieties, and Mrs. 
Stark, Stocksfield, with three varieties. 

Professor D. A. Gilchrist, of Armstrong 
College, who declared the meeting open, laid 
stress upon the fact that the show did much 
to encourage apple culture in the North, as 
it indicated that very good apples of certain 
types from a commercial standpoint could be 
grown there. As an instance of what could 
be done, even two miles from the Central 
Station, Newcastle, Mr. Holmes, Wellburn, 
Jesmond Road, had grown 38 cwt. of apples 
this season in a garden there. Recent results 
had shown that the English apple could hold 
its own against the world’s competitors for 
flesh and flavour. 

Later Mr. Mayhew gave an interesting lec¬ 
ture on culture, laying great emphasis on the 
importance of pruning in the summer, in 
which advocacy he was supported by Mr. 
W. E. Anderson, of Wylam. Mr. Mayhew 
also laid Btress on the importance of manur¬ 
ing, shelter, storage, stocks, etc. 


Some newer Apples. 

It is one thing to raise seedling fruit trees 
and quite another to bring them to the fruit¬ 
ing stage. Years of patience are required, as 
the percentage of good seedlings is very small 
and the disappointments are many. More¬ 
over, growers are not easily persuaded into 
discarding any old sorts in favour of untried 
novelties, bo that the demand for the latter 
is never great. Yet there is such a thing as 
shortsightedness in selection of varieties. 
For instance, Cox’s Orange Pippin was 
neglected for years. It was first offered for 
sale about the year 1837, but for over twenty- 
five years afterwards nobody wanted it. 
Eventually its qualities became known, and 
to-day it is generally recognised as one of the 
best flavoured dessert Apples in cultivation. 
The following varieties, in my opinion, appear 
to be worthy the attention of planters. All 
have been in commerce long enough to give a 
fair indication of their merits : — 

Crawley Beauty.— This was raised by 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Son, and received an 
A.M. about the year 1913. As a bush the 
tree looks promising, and would doubtless 
make a good pyramid. The fruits are of 
average size, round, and flushed crimson on 
the sunny side, flavour pleasantly acid, 
although I should hardly term it a first-class 
one for dessert. 

Encore. —This originated from a cross 
between Warner’s King and Northern Green¬ 
ing, and appears to be a more valuable variety 
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than either of its parents. The first of these 
is liable to canker, and the latter, though 
immune from this, is perhaps never better 
than when allowed its freedom as a standard 
tree in an orchard. Encore is a healthy 
grower, good on the paradise stock in any 
form of dwarf training. The fruits, of large 
size and uniform shape, will rank in all pro¬ 
bability amongst the best of the future long- 
keeping culinary varieties. 

William Crump. —Cox’s Orange Pippin 
and Worcester Pearmain are the parents of 
this handsome dessert variety. The fruits in 
shape and colour are superior to the last- 
named, while the flavour, a combination of 
both, warrants the new addition a place 
amongst the choicest of December varieties. 
The habit of the tree is Cox’s, and this is 
just what is required for garden planting. 

St. Everard. —This is a seedling from 
Cox’s, which it resembles greatly in flavour, 
although the fruits are more highly coloured, 
and they ripen earlier. As far as can be 
judged, the trees appear to have the same 
peculiarity as that of their parent, doing best 
in a warm position and in a rather light soil. 

Ellison’s Orange. —Raised by the late 
Rev. C. Ellison, this is very similar to Cox’s. 
It is not exactly a new variety, but a neglected 
one, and where the last-named fails this, 
with its hardier constitution and freer-bear¬ 
ing habit, should be grown. As a cordon and 
also as a bush it is splendid. 

Guelph. —Two of the best recently intro¬ 
duced varieties, Charles Ross and Rival, are 
the parents of thiB, and further recommenda¬ 
tion is unnecessary. The fruits have all the 
rich colouring of the first, and the crisp, juicy 
flesh of the latter. A mid-season variety with 
a future, for the trees are excellent growers. 

Madresfield Court. —Ribston Pippin and 
Worcester Pearmain are here responsible, and 
the former seems to predominate throughout. 
My information concerning the tree is that 
it is a good grower and a regular bearer, and 
makes a fine bush. The fruits I can per¬ 
sonally recommend for their Ribston flavour 
and long keeping. 

Sir John Thorneycroft. —Here is a 
dessert variety of excellent quality, though an 
A.M. appears to be the limit of its honours. It 
is, however, worth growing, for it is handsome 
and the flavour rich. Southern growers 
should make a note of it, for in that climate 
it is doing well. 

Arthur Turner.— This is a mid-season 
culinary variety which I am greatly impressed 
with. Conical shaped, the fruits are large, 
the skin pale green, flushed crimson on the 
sunny side. As a standard no less than a 
bush on the paradise stock the trees give 
promise of being free and most prolific. 

Norfolk Beauty. —In its season—October 
and November—this splendid culinary variety 
more than holds its own. It is the result 
of a cross between Warner’s King and 
Waltham Abbey Seedling. As a bush it is 
a marvellous cropper, and promises equally 
well as a standard. 

Crimson Bramley. —In some seasons it is 
difficult to distinguish the fruits of this from 
those of the better-known Bramley’s Seedling. 
That the one in question is distinct there is 
no doubt. Its chief advantage lies in the fact 
that the trees come into bearing at a very 
early stage, and this for small gardens is a 
matter of importance. Irrespective of colour 
the fruits have all the good qualities of the 
older variety. 

Rev. W. Wilks. —No mention of recently 
introduced Apples is complete without 
reference to this. It is doubtful if for Sep¬ 
tember use in the kitchen a better variety 
has ever been sent out. Peasgood’B Nonsuch 
and Ribston Pippin are its parents. The 
fruits are large, creamy-yellow, lightly 
speckled brown. In some mode of training 
or other the tree should find a place in every 
garden, for it is an excellent grower and most 
prolific. 
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Several more might be mentioned; but 
with such as James Grieve, Lord Hindlip, 
and Newton Wonder, the last a fine late 
Apple, and the Premier, an early dessert 
kind raised by Messrs. Laxton Brothers, Bed¬ 
ford, all have proved their worth and can be 
recommended. J. 


Grease-banding. 

If not done, attention should be given to 
the banding of the stems of fruit trees with 
strips of paper smeared with grease to trap 
the female winter moths when ascending 
the trees for the purpose of laying their 
eggs. None but the paper and grease made 
and sold for this particular purpose should be 
employed, otherwise much damage to the bark 
may ensue. A. W. 

Citrange—a cross between the 
sweet Orange and the wild Lemon. 

I enclose the fruit of a shrub derived from 
a cross between the sweet Orange and the wild 
Lemon, and named by Professor Sarjent 
“ Citrange.” It forms a fair-sized bush, 
with dark-green leaves, and appears to be 
quite hardy in the South of Ireland, but is 
probably unsuitable in this country to grow 
for fruiting, as the fruit forwarded, though 
gathered at the end of October, after an 
abnormally hot summer, is still quite green. 

Rich. H. Beamish. 

Ashbourne, Glounthaune, Co. Cork. 

- Dr. Rendle showed at a recent meeting 

of the Linnean Society specimens, bearing 
fruit, of a hybrid between the sweet Orange 
(Citrus Aurantium var. sinensis) and ZEgle 
sepiaria (C. trifoliata), the wild Orange of 
China and Japan, which had been sent by 
Mr. Richard H. Beamish, E.L.S., from his 
garden at Glounthaune, Co. Cork. The 
hybrids between these species are known as 
Citrange, and the cross has been made with a 
view to impart the greater hardiness of zEgle 
sepiaria (C. trifoliata) to the sweet Orange. 
The hybrid shows transitions between the 
unifoliate leaf of the sweet Orange and the 
trifoliate leaf of the other species; it is ever¬ 
green like the sweet Orange, while jEgle 
sepiaria (C. trifoliata) has deciduous leaves. 
The fruit, which is larger than in lEgle 
sepiaria (C. trifoliata), has a soft hairiness 
recalling the hairy character of the fruit of 
that species. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting down a Cherry tree. 

A Cherry tree, perhaps thirty years old, 
perpetually flowers and fruits. Owing to its 
great height and wide spread it cannot be 
netted over, and consequently the birds get 
all the fruit. Can anything be done to induce 
it to break out low down with a view to 
training subsequent growth? J. S. P. 

[Under the circumstances we fear that 
nothing can be done. To cut back a tree of 
the age stated would administer such a shock 
that it would probably never recover from it. 
If the tree is a standard, heading it back 
would not help you, even if it were advisable, 
as the new branches would spread as they 
attained age both laterally and vertically. 
The only means of saving the crop in such 
cases is to hang a bell in the branches with a 
long string attached, so that it can be rung 
occasionally, to tie scarecrows on the tips of 
the branches in the shape of bright-coloured 
strips of cloth or calico, and to scare the 
birds at the time the fruit is ripening by 
shooting over the tree, if not at the birds 
themselves. Cannot a bush tree be planted 
elsewhere to afford fruit, retaining the tree 
in question for the fine display it affords when 
in bloom ?] 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 

The moraine. 


At one time it was impossible to take up a 
horticultural journal without coming across 
references to the moraine. Its advantages 
were insisted upon, its formation was ex¬ 
plained with much detail, suitable plants 
were recommended, in short, the moraine for 
a time appeared likely to form a department 
by itself in the gardening Press. Of late, 
a change has taken place, and references to 
the moraine are now conspicuous by their 
absence. Why is this so? Is it possible 
that this form of gardening has fallen into 
disrepute, and that those who loudly pro¬ 
claimed its merits have become convinced of 
its futility? At the risk of being con¬ 
sidered heterodox 1 imagine that the moraine 
has been tried—and found wanting. It is, 
surely, the most artificial form of gardening 
ever evolved. For a time, no garden, 
however tiny, was complete without its 
moraine, and this usually consisted of a more 
or less deep trench, formed by excavating the 
soil, and filled up with chips of stone of the 
most convenient geological formation and 
size. Prescriptions, too, were dispensed in 
respect of the proportion of chips to soil. 
One which I have by me recommended six 
barrow loads of chips to one barrow load of 
soil. The prescription ran : “ Mix thoroughly, 
fill the moraine with the mixture, and plant.” 
Let me say that I do not dispute that plants, 
certain plants, may thrive indifferently well 
under such conditions as obtain in the 
average artificial moraine. Let me also say, 
emphatically, that the majority of the plants 
grown in the moraine will succeed infinitely 
more satisfactorily in the rock garden, in the 
wall garden, or in the hardy plant border. 

The advocates of the moraine point to the 
natural moraines of the Alps for their justi¬ 
fication of this absurd form of gardening. 
They tell us how splendidly plants thrive in 
the detritus at the foot of the glaciers, or of 
the mountains. They forget to tell us that 
it is a case of Hobson’s choice with these 
plants. Seeds, fortuitously falling on this 
detritus, when they germinate, must either 
make the best of the material at hand for 
rooting, or they must die. Everyone knows 
what a struggle, what a successful struggle, 
a plant can make for existence under the 
most adverse circumstances; and to this 
successful struggle we are referred as proof 
of the value of the moraine. I submit that 
we cannot reproduce the conditions of 
the natural moraine, and that being so 
we cannot expect even the modified success 
which obtains there. In Alpine countries 
the moraine is covered by snow from early 
winter until spring is well advanced. Plants, 
therefore, are kept at an equable tempera¬ 
ture, they are protected from cutting spring 
winds, and they are gradually exposed as the 
season advances. Are these conditions repro¬ 
duced in our artificial moraines? They are 
not, nor can they be. Too often the un¬ 
fortunate occupants are exposed to alternate 
droughts and drenchings—frosts and thaws. 

Like many others, I have had enough of 
the 11 moraine.” Anyone who happens to 
live near the coast may find, when the coast 
is rocky, a natural moraine to his hand. Let 
him study the plants—Sea Pinks, Sea 
Hollies, Seakale, Eupatoriums, Knotweeds— 
what not—which grow therein, and let him 
compare their growth with that of the same 
plants growing in the fields or on the benty 
Grass adjoining the coast, and, methinks, he 
will decide that the moraine is not all his 
fancy painted. There is already enough, 
and more than enough, artificiality in present- 
day gardening ; and it is a great pity that 
there are still those who are misled by the 


shallow pretence of the moraine, and who, 
because it may suit one plant out of a 
thousand, magnify it into something which 
is a cult itself, and which is indispensable 
in the modern garden which has any 
pretensions to be a representative one. 

A Scottish Gardener. 

Ramondias and Haberleas in 
the drought. 

I planted a small colony of these quite 
early in the year on a north-west aspect in a 
vertical stone wall, with their roots in a 


cool compost, about half of which was com¬ 
posed of granite chips. I could not have 
chosen a worse season for trying to establish 
them as events turned out, as from the time 
they were planted I think there was no 
rain for some months. I was unable to 
keep them watered, and the result was that 
they one by one turned brown and shrivelled 
up, and I had no doubt they were all dead. 
Some weeks after they had all apparently 
died there was a shower or two of rain, and 
I noticed to my great surprise that one of 
the Ramondias and one Haberlea had quite 
revived—the leaves green, and to all 
appearance none the worse for this trying ex¬ 
perience, and they still look quite healthy. 
I had heard of this peculiarity of theirs 
before, but never expected that such a 
resurrection could take place so many weeks 
after their apparent death. I think I planted 
five in all—the other three, I fear, are quite 
gone, as they show no sign of life whatever. 

N. L. 


Thymus azoricus. 

The hot season has suited the Thymes well, 
and this pretty species has been very 
attractive when in flower, looking better than 
it has done for several seasons. I have not 
found it particularly hardy—a fault it shares 
with several oi the Thymes, but in any 


ordinary winter it stands pretty well, 
especially if it be planted in a sandy soil 
and in a raised position. Whilst liking a dry 
season, I find the Thymes do not like to be 
too dry, and if the drought is prolonged they 
may all of a sudden die off. They are so 
easily raised, however, from cuttings that 
one can always keep a stock to replace losses. 

N. L. 


Saxifraga Irvingi var. Gem. 

This is a handsome, large-flowered hybrid 
raised by Messrs. Prichard, of Christchurch, 
from the now well-known Saxifraga Irvingi. 
This newcomer obtained an Award of Merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society this 
spring, when a strong plant in a small pan 
was exhibited, and created a good deal of 
interest. 

The new plant has considerably larger 


flowers of very good shape with well-rounded 
petals of good substance, which open pale 
pink and fade rather rapidly to a faintly 
blush tinge, which would be rather disappoint¬ 
ing were it not for the centre of the bloom 
assuming a deep ruddy pink colour, giving 
thus a warmer tint to the whole flower. The 
flowering season is a prolonged one, as a 
succession of buds is formed which continue 
to furnish an appreciable supply of bloom 
for nearly three months 3fter the first and 
richest supply of flowers has disappeared. 
The humped, silvery-grey, spiny cushions of 
foliage are very similar to those of Sax. 
Irvingi, and the plant is a good and thrifty 
grower in the moraine, preferably of lime¬ 
stone chips, in a pan of very gritty loam and 
leaf-mould well rammed, or in a deep crevice 
of a limestone boulder. The flowering season 
commences in January and February, and 
may continue until early May. Altogether it 
has so many good points that it is well worth 
noting for addition to the collections of lovers 
of good hardy plants. IV. E. Th. I. 


Plants mentioned/by Shakespeare. 

Would some reader very kindly let me 
know where I could get a list of the plants 
mentioned in Shakespeare, and where I could 
buy the plants themselves ? S. M. 
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CHRYS ANTHE MUMS. 

Chrysanthemum Notes. 


The show season 16 once more with us, and 
as far as one is able to judge from the wide¬ 
spread interest in the plants throughout the 
season it promises to be the best since the 
war. If a maximum of entries for the 
classes for large blooms is not forthcoming, 
it is because the season has upset the calcu¬ 
lations of many growers, their best blooms 
having opened too early to be of any use in 
keen competition. This is a keen disappoint¬ 
ment. It is never safe to delay housing the 
plants after October comes in, but with one 
brief cold snap, the days and nights through¬ 
out the month have been as bright and as 
warm as those of August, consequently it has 
been impossible to hold some blooms back. 
I have heard several growers say they will not 
stop their plants so early another year, be¬ 
cause early blooms are not required. While 
the season's memories are fresh in our minds 
we ought to carefully inquire into the results 
before accepting them as binding. For in¬ 
stance, there is no comparison between this 
season and the previous one, and for any¬ 
thing we know it may be the same next year. 
At any rate, where stopping, or the natural 
appearance of the buds, has led to fully de¬ 
veloped blooms a fortnight or so too early 
this year, the same treatment last year would, 
if anything, cause the blooms to be on the 
late side, while the season before this being 
more of an average one, would produce 
blooms just at the right time. From records 
1 have kept this has been found to be the 
case, and therefore where stopping is neces¬ 
sary it would not be wise to alter the date 
of the operation in consequence of an excep¬ 
tional summer. It is possible, however, to 
learn something from it. There is a differ¬ 
ence of a fortnight at least in some instances 
in the opening of blooms on single-stemmed 
plants, compared with those grown to pro¬ 
duce three, so that it is possible to grow the 
plants according to the weather a little, by 
manipulating the number of the growths from 
the first break. Varieties known to require 
exceptional culture, which very often means 
single or twin-stemmed plants, might be 
allowed to retain double the number for a 
few weeks in the early part of the season. 

N should it be one in which vegetation is more 
forward than generally. Some varieties do 
not need to break until well into May or 
.Tune, and with such it is possible to be even 
more accurate in timing the appearance of 
the buds, since the character of the season 
can be better gauged. It is to such peculiars 
ties as these that much of the interest, and 
enthusiasm over large-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums is due. There is never a season which 
suits all the varieties alike. Some require 
more sunshine than others to ripen their 
wood, and it is this which makes it possible to 
secure second crown buds on certain sorts, 
which in a dull, cold season would only be 
in time on the first crown. Only close obser¬ 
vation of the habits of each can enable the 
grower to bring the buds at the appointed 
time, which is generally about the third week 
in August; very late kinds need to be earlier. 
Where one grower often outclasses another is 
in the number of varieties he grows. Or if 
he has few, he grows several of each, and 
endeavours by a system of stopping at dif¬ 
ferent times to obtain some of them at their 
best on a particular date. Moreover, all 
the plants do not grow alike. A batch of 
cuttings may be inserted on a certain date, 
and there may be a difference up to a month 
between the first, and the last breaking, and 
therefore showing fully developed blooms. 
The chief evil which the grower of large 
blooms has to contend with is 

Dajipiso. Various causes are held to 


account for this, and it is difficult to hit on the 
right one. I have noted - for several seasons 
that the earliest blooms are the most affected. 
It has also been the case this season. I 
attribute it to the buds becoming saturated 
with moisture before housing, as tlie blooms I 
have in mind showed colour while they stood 
in the open. Later blooms, the plants of 
which were housed before there was the 
slightest change in colour, are not affected. 
The remedy is early housing, even though it 
may mean blooms quite out of season, but 
w hich is better than total loss. But there is 
another cause of damping in early blooms, 
and that is lack of shading from bright sun¬ 
shine. If the florets are touched after being 
fully exposed to the sun through glass they 
will be found to be quite warm. Then follow 
chilly nights, the effect of which on the florets 
is no less than lack of fireheat during a 
foggy spell in November. I have proved that 
shaded blooms are not nearly so much 
affected by the change in temperatures, in 
consequence of which hot sun should not be 
allowed to reach them, during the first part 
of October, when fireheat is not usually neces¬ 
sary. November damping is a different 
matter, because when it does not show itself 
until then there can be no question of the 
weather's influence on the buds while in the 
open, as they would not be far enough ad¬ 
vanced. Under these circuit!stances the evil 
may be due to unsuitable housing conditions, 
to over-feeding, or to insufficiently ripened 
wood. The latter are cultural details which 
must be studied in order that they may be 
put right, another season, but for the present 
keeping of the blooms immediate steps must 
be taken. The effect of hard feeding during 
the time the plants have been under glass is 
the most difficult, to eradicate. The first 
step is to discontinue the practice entirely 
and keep the roots on the dry side. The 
atmosphere must also be kept airy, and it 
must be dry. Fog and all bad weather must 
be excluded, and there must be no draughts. 
Affected blooms must be constantly looked 
over to prevent by the removal of all decayed 
florets further damage. The best preventive, 
however, lies in growing the plants well from 
the beginning, in order to obtain well-ripened 
wood. -:- J. 

Arrangement. 

If we want a lesson in the grouping of 
blooms or plants, the displays of the trade 
growers at the London shows should be seen. 
Each year one or maybe all of the well- 
known specialists arrange their produce so 
different from what is the custom at exhibi¬ 
tions generally, and they show at times what 
effect can be got from limited material. The 
grouping of Chrysanthemums, especially 
plants, had become so stereotyped that the 
wonder is how it was put up with so long. 
About three times the number of plants a 
space would take properly were huddled 
together, the tallest at back and defects 
hidden by a few short ones to finish off with, 
the whole presenting one mass of flowers that 
had the appearance of being clipped—and the 
prizes usually went to those with what are 
termed the heaviest blooms. This, however, 
is changed, or should be, and some thought 
be given to real taste in arrangement. 

One of the most effective forms of placing 
the big blooms is from six to a dozen in one 
vase with their own foliage, and it would be 
well to encourage this way more. We have 
seen them so exhibited, but with other foliage 
allowed. This is well if the latter be not so 
overdone as to spoil, or, rather, hide any 
defects of the blossoms. In cut-flower dis¬ 
plays there is often a tendency to employ too 


much outside material, as it were. Many 
instances of this have been noted in the 
decorations of tables for competition. One 
last year was particularly striking. At a 
show in a county town was a modest table 
decoration of four central narrow-necked 
glass vases, and one smaller at each corner 
of the table with just a few sprays of single 
Chrysanthemum Slensa—white and yellow. 
Against this were tables with elaborate silver 
receptacles, and other ornaments crowded 
with highly-coloured blooms; the business 
of arrangement taking a long time. The 
former by its simplicity and effect took the 
judge’s eye—it was one of those floral dis¬ 
plays that one could not get away from ; the 
longer looked at the better it was liked. 
Overdone, in fact, might be written of the 
majority of groups and other displays at our 
autumn shows unless, as remarked, arranged 
by master hands. H. S. 


Lifting Chrysanthemums. 

In many gardens it is the custom to lift 
plants from the open border and place these 
in boxes or pots, removing them under glass 
in order to develop the blooms. A great 
amount of labour is saved by these means, 
and amateurs and other small growers who 
cannot grow Chrysanthemums in pots during 
the summer months, owing to the attention 
the plants require, are glad of an oppor¬ 
tunity of growing them outdoors. 

The time has now arrived when lifting 
should lie done, and in view of the probable 
approach ol frosty - weather it behoves the 
grower to deal with his plants without 
further delay. The middle of October is 
generally regarded as the date at which it is 
desirable to begin the lifting of the plants. 
As a rule, terminal buds are well set by this 
date, and the florets in embryo ensure the 
development of blooms of a useful decora¬ 
tive size and character. It is the mid-season 
and late-flowering Chrysanthemums that I 
have in mind, and, provided the plants lie 
lifted with ordinary care, there should tie 
little risk of the roots suffering unduly in 
the operation. Large pots in sufficient 
quantity should be got ready and be care¬ 
fully crocked, covering the potsherds with 
pieces of turfy loam or anything of this 
character that will prevent the smaller 
particles of soil working down into the 
drainage and clogging it. A heap of light, 
gritty compost should also be prepared. 
A suitable compost may be made up of two 
parts loam and one part each of road-grit and 
leaf-mould. As each plant is lifted, place it 
straightaway into its flowering-pot, and, 
after carefully disposing the roots in the pots, 
fill in all round with the prepared compost, 
making this firm. After potting, water the 
plants, and for a few - days stand them fairly 
close together to recover from the check. I 
should have mentioned earlier that the spade 
should be inserted sufficiently far away from 
the base of the stem of each plant, that the 
roots shall not be damaged more than can 
be helped in lifting. It is a good plan, where 
it can be done, to insert the spade on one side 
of the plant a few days or a week before 
the other side of the plant is dealt with. 
The check is less severely felt when this is 
done, and it is more satisfactory. Place the 
plants under cover so soon as it is convenient, 
and shade from bright sunshine ior a time 
The plants are greatly benefited by an occa¬ 
sional syringing. Boxes may be utilised in 
the place of pots, if more convenient. In 
some cases it may Ire possible to place two 
plants in one box, and where this can be 
done space under glass is economised. 
Market-growers dig over the soil in their 
houses and embed the plants in this. Plants 
lifted late will provide a supply of cut 
flowers well into the month of January, when 
Chrysanthemums are much valued. A. G. 
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ROSES. 


Rose Mrs. H. L. Wettern. 

This new Rose, which was given a Certifi¬ 
cate of Merit when shown by Messrs. H. 
McGreedy and Son before the National Rose 
Society on September 22nd, may be recom¬ 
mended for all purposes. It is a large, full 


its colour, shape and size. The love of the 
flower conies first. We want to carry it 
with us, feast our eyes upon it, smell it, 
and even touch it. Like the country lad 
who wears a big bunch of Primroses or 
Violets in his cap, because it i6 the safest 
place and most honoured, so we, when fancy 


imagine a city man going to his Club with 
a full bloom of Paul Neron in his coat, or 
of William Shean, Her Majesty, or Mildred 
Grant ; but a beautiful bud of Homer, 
Richmond, Marie Van Houtte, or Auguste 
Comte, yes! 

We get very particular as we become 
connoisseurs of Roses ; I have often gone out 
into the garden for a buttonhole and 
wandered round hundreds of trees in bloom 
to find what I wanted, and when found 
have discarded it for something I liked 




Rose Mrs. H. L. Wettern. 


bloom, much after that fine Rose Mrs. J. 
Laing. The buds and partly-opened flowers 
are of a rich pink shade, which, as the blooms 
age, become of a soft rose-pink. 

Roses for sprays and buttonholes. 

“ Let us crown ourselves with Rose¬ 
buds before they be withered.”— 
Solomon. 

The love of the Rose defies fashion, and 
thus it is that we often see city men of all 
classes in hours of recreation and strenuous 
work wearing some token of their affection 
for the Queen of Flowers. I have known 
men and women who would hardly think of 
ever wearing a flower delighting to wear a 
Rose, and who were not too exacting as to 


takes us, pin with care into our dress a bud 
or blossom of the flower we love. 

Not so many years ago it used to be quite 
a common custom to wear a buttonhole, so 
much so that fashions in buttonholes 
changed from time to time with dress, and 
the correct size and shape were almost 
dictated to us by our tailor or our florist ; 
but the tailor to-day does not concern the 
true lover of the Rose, and the florist is not 
there to advise so much as he is to supply 
what we desire. In great cities price 
becomes a ruling factor, and nearly all good 
things are dear. As much as we love the 
Rose, there is always the element of 
personal pride to consider, and few of us 
would venture to court undue attention 
through a buttonhole. You could hardly 


better. If you were to make up a hundred 
buttonholes of a morning from your Rose 
garden, and then lay them all out upon 
a table, your choice would be found to rest 
between three or four at the most; as much 
as you might like all the rest, yet there will 
ever Ire found points that will commend 
themselves to you, and these, to a certain 
extent, will vary with the day. A red Rose 
on a very hot day will give place to a white 
or a pink variety, and on a very cold day 
rice verso. A Rose, too, according to 
colour, will attract more at certain times 
of the day. This seems incredible, but it 
is so, and I take it that choice of colour 
largely depends upon the light that does it 
justice and the state of our health. Yellow 
Roses never show at their best in the evening, 
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especially with artificial light, bat reds are 
superb. Shades of pink are of the morning 
choice, yellow mid-day, white afternoon. It 
is an interesting study, and there is a lot 
in it. As I have said, state of health will 
to a large extent influence our choice of 
colour; temperament, too, is a ruling factor. 
A Rose to all of us is welcome in any colour 
—there is need for variety. For instance, 
as much as you may love the Rose you would 
not always wish to wear one variety. I am 
constant in my great love for La France, 
but to wear it every day would not please 
me. If you are going to a dinner, a minia¬ 
ture buttonhole selected from the Dwarf 
Polyanthas, or Pompons, such as Eugenie 
Lamesch, Leonie Lamesch, Petit Constant, 
and Perle d’Or, would be delightful, but a 
fine Madame Hoste or a Hugh Dickson 
would be overpowering. It thus becomes 
imperative to choose a Rose that in every 
stage from bud to full-blown flower is o'f 
service. I hold it essential that a Rose 
used for a lady’s spray should possess per¬ 
fume, for you will seldom find a well-made 
spray without one or two fully-developed 
Roses. Again, a well-made spray will 
require a little wiring if it is only used to 
keep the blooms in position, to strengthen the 
stalks, or keep the leaves in place, and in 
the hands of the cunning florist even petals 
will be wired to prevent their over expansion 
and loss of that beauty that is found in 
bud and semi-developed flower 

The leaf of the Rose, too, is a great con¬ 
sideration, for Nature is the best judge, and 
it is seldom that we can match from another 
tree that which she has created to be the 
setting of a beautiful flower. Often I have 
experimented on this matter, and it is 
wonderful how shades of green, texture, and 
shape of leaves are formed to suit a par¬ 
ticular variety. This is a most important 
point in Roses used for a lady’s spray, but 
of not so much consequence in a gentleman’s 
buttonhole, where only one or two at most 
are used, and the leaf is less displayed. 
Take the foliage of Victor Hugo, which is 
most distinct. This sets off this glorious 
Hybrid Perpetual to the very best 
advantage, but you would find it out of place 
with other Roses, and so it is with nearly 
all varieties. 

In making a selection, therefore, it will 
be seen how many points there are to consider 
if we wish to include in our collection of 
Roses a few trees that will provide us with 
blooms for personal adornment. This sub¬ 
ject is not, as some may think, a matter of 
small moment, for a good buttonhole Rose 
is nearly always a good vase Rose, and it 
is equally good for table decoration. I 
will therefore select a few of the best, and 
try as far as possible to divide them into 
groups, not with the intention of producing 
a Rose for every hour of the day or according 
to your outlook on life, hut for general use, 
and as necessary varieties of a well chosen 
collection, remembering always that, he who 
loves the Rose and has limited garden space 
will never despise others of a less attractive 
nature. In making a selection we will 
choose those best suited for miniature 
buttonholes, and for this purpose the Dwarf 
Polyanthas or Pompons are beyond compare. 
There is a goodly list of varieties, and all 
can be grown as front-rankers to a large 
Rose bed, and will prove to be a most 
attractive edging. I give as my selection 
the following six varieties:—Cecile Brunner, 
Eugenie Lamesch, Georges Pernet, Leonie 
Lamesch, Perle d’Or, Petit Constant. These 
are all very free flowering and hardy, and do 
well on most soils. They should not be too 
severely pruned; indeed, beyond thinning 
out, and the removal of old and dead wood 
in the spring, very little else is required. 
The next class of Rose for a buttonhole is 
the Moss Rose, and almost any of these are 
suitable in the bud. The following are the 
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best: —Blanche Moreau, Crested Crimson 
Globe, Old Pink, Reine Blanche, Zenobia. 
All the Moss Roses require a good rich soil, 
and with few exceptions light pruning is 
advised. They are grown best as short 
pillar Roses 6 feet to 8 feet, according to 
the variety, or under a wall in a sunny 
position. It is here that we see them at 
their best in cottage gardens and in gardens 
of old country houses. 

From Tea-scented Roses we could make 
out a very lengthy list for sprays and button¬ 
holes, but we will content ourselves with 
giving twelve of the best—Anna Olivier, 
Auguste Comte, Homer, Lady Hillingdon, 
Luciole, Ma Capucine, Madame Chedane 
Guinoisseau, Madame Falcot, Madame Jean 
Duprey, Marie Van Houtte, Rubens, Sunset. 

Tea Roses are the best class of Roses for 
cultivation under glass, and many a nice 
buttonhole or spray can be secured in the 
early spring by those who will pot up a few 
of the best varieties. In the open they love 
a rich, light soil. They are true Perpetual* 
and bloom late into the autumn when Roses 
are scarce. If they are grown in exposed 
positions they require some protection from 
severe frosts, but they are far hardier than 
is generally supposed. 

From the Noisette Roses I will select two 
good buttonhole varieties—L’ldeal and 
William Allen Richardson. I would add 
to these Mareehal Niel, but it is generally 
found too large and heavy, although nice 
blooms for ladies’ sprays can generally be 
found. 

Without doubt the most important class 
for buttonhole Roses is the Hybrid Tea class, 
for here we find a wonderful range of colours, 
of shapely buds, of subtle perfume, and of 
lovely leaves. To select twelve varieties 
here is to be bold indeed, but I will select 
the following:—Betty, Gustave Regis, Helene 
Guillot, Joseph Hill, Killarney, Liberty, 
Melody, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. F. L. 
Izzard, Pharisaer, Richmond, Sunburst, 

There is no need here to give special notes 
on cultivation, but I would remind the 
reader that although for the most part Hybrid 
Teas are very hard, yet a number, like the 
Teas, need protection in Eevere weather. In 
pruning we find as a class they need less 
than the Teas or Hybrid Perpetuals. The 
Hybrid Perpetuals are most of them on the 
heavy side for buttonholes and sprays, but 
nevertheless it is in this class that scent and 
thick velvety petals are found. The 
following six varieties are a fair selection, 
but there are many as good, and for shades 
of red the old Hybrid Perpetual is hard to 
beat. Here are my six best buttonhole H.P. 
Roses, Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, 
Gloire Lyonnaise, Hugh Dickson. Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Sir Rowland Hill, Victor 
Hugo. Nearly all the Hybrid Perpetuals 
are very hardy, they respond to liberal treat¬ 
ment, and require more or less severe 
pruning for fine flowers. It must be 
remembered that a good buttonhole Rose 
should be a fine flower in the making, and 
such are not found on uncared for trees. 
Good buttonholes and sprays can be obtained 
from other classes of Roses, such as the China 
Roses and Austrian Briars, but there is after 
all a limit to selection, and doubtless the 
grower will, even if he includes the whole 
list I have given, often find something more 
attractive. 

We do not want to wait for a buttonhole, 
and it is a pleasure to be certain of finding 
one at any time our trees are in bloom. It 
is for this reason that we include in our 
collection of varieties those trees that will 
never fail us whenever we desire a flower. 

T. G. Henslow, M.A. 

All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, “Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,” 8. Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 


INDOOR. 


Plants in flower. 

In the stove there will shortly be a 
few of the more accommodating Orchids 
in bloom. Among these Phaius grandi- 
florus, Coelogyne cristata, and several 
of the . Cypripediums are worth their 
places. The Acalyplias are useful at this 
time, and although Gloxinias and Achimenes 
approach the resting stage, their places can 
be supplied effectively by the Lorraine 
Begonias. I used to like B. Gloire de 
Sceaux, but I have lost sight of it for a 
few seasons. Caladiums and Amaryllises will 
now be at rest, and ought to be kept clear 
of drip, yet not allowed to become quite 
dry. The light temperature ought to range 
now about 65 degrees, and the necessary 
humidity must be gauged by the conditions 
prevailing out of doors. 

Winter-flowering Pelargoniums. 

If Zonal Pelargoniums for winter flowering 
have been properly prepared, they will now 
be coming into blossom. Therefore, the next 
essential condition is a light, warm house, 
for it is impossible to have them in good 
order unless the air of the house is kept 
dry and a suitable temperature is maintained. 
The day heat should be from 55 to 60 degrees 
and 45 degrees at night, and a moderate 
amount of air should be admitted every day 
whenever the weather is favourable. Motion 
in the air of the house is an indispensable 
condition if they are to be kept free from 
damp and with perfect trusses of flowers. In 
lofty and dark conservatories it is a difficult 
matter to keep these plants in good condition 
for any length of time ; therefore, if possible, 
a more suitable structure should be selected 
for them—one in which there is nothing be¬ 
tween the plants and the glass to obstruct the 
light, and where they can be either near the 
front lights or on a shelf near the roof. Un¬ 
fortunately but few can devote a house speci¬ 
ally to them, but where they can be so treated 
few plants are more easily managed or more 
attractive when in bloom during the winter 
months. All points considered, it is a 
question if there is another class of plants 
that can equal them, but it must be under¬ 
stood that their merits must not be settled 
by the condition in which they are generally 
seen in private gardens, for in very few of 
these is there proper convenience for giving 
them the treatment which they require. To 
induce the plants to continue flowering the 
application of a fertiliser of some sort is 
necessary ; that which can be given in a liquid 
form is the best. I have found an ounce of 
the best guano to a gallon of water 
administered once in ten days equal to any ot 
the artificial manures now used. Cleanliness 
is another point of importance in reference 
to them : all decaying flowers should he care¬ 
fully removed with a pair of scissors, and all 
yellow leaves should be picked off. B. L. 


Poinsettias. 

A minimum temperature of 65 degrees 
at night will be found suitable, and 
it may be allowed to rise 10 degrees or 
15 degrees on sunny days. Admit a little air 
on all favourable occasions, but on no account 
allow draughts of cold air to reach the plants. 
Syringe them lightly overhead on bright days 
at- the time of closing the house in the after¬ 
noon. When the bracts have fully developed, 
reduce the atmospheric moisture and high 
temperature by slow degrees, so that the 
plants will become sufficiently hardened for 
use for indoor decoration if required. 

F. W. G. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


The Aster menace. 

Quite recently I was asked to advise in 
respect of a herbaceous border of some mag¬ 
nitude which, during the years of the war, 
had been quite neglected, and which the 
owner now wishes to restore. The border was 
6imply wild. The original collection of 
plants—a representative one, as I remember 
it a decade ago—has been simply smothered 
by countless hordes of worthless seedling 
Michaelmas Daisies and by huge overgrown 
clumps of that plant of little, if any, in¬ 
trinsic merit, the Canadian Golden Rod— 
Solidago vulgaris. The only remedy which, 
under the circumstances, I was able to sug¬ 
gest was a wholesale clearance and a start 
ab initio. No doubt some of the better plants 
may be discovered as the grubbing-out process 
goes on, but in my estimation these will be 
so weakened that their value for replanting 
is problematical. Further, the clumps will 
be so permeated by the stools of Asters or of 
Solidago that their renewed use would simply 
mean a renewal of trouble. This note is 
chiefly penned in order to draw attention to 
the menace of the seedling Aster in hardy 
plant borders. It is, or should be, generally 
known that but few plants reproduce them¬ 
selves so freely from self-sown seeds as do 
Asters—and that, too, under very adverse con¬ 
ditions at times. In the garden to which 
reference has been made the hard gravel walks 
were in places perfectly green with seedling 
Asters—so thickly were they growing, indeed, 
that at a distance the walk appeared to be 
a grass one. Every effort ought, therefore, 
to be made in order that such seedlings may 
be extirpated in borders; and in cases where 
any doubt is felt and seedlings or young 
plants are left to be proven at flowering-time, 
these ought to be watched and all inferior 
kinds at once rooted out as soon as they 
bloom. _ W. McG. 

CEnothera missouriensis. 

Of some of the (Enotheras, or Evening 
Primroses, of trailing or prostrate habit it 
may be said that they either present some 
difficulties in cultivation or are not too 
perennial. This is not the case, however, with 
(E. missouriensis, although it may not have 
so many charms as CE. marginata or CE. 
speciosa. It is, all the same, a valuable 
plant for the rock garden or near the front of 
the border, where its prostrate growth has 
space to develop. It has large yellow flowers 
and makes quite a pleasing plant in summer, 
when it blooms. I find it prefers a light but 
fairly rich soil. (E. missouriensis is easily 
raised from seeds or increased by cuttings or 
careful division. S. Arnott. 


Pentstemons. 

The rich colours seen in the flowers of up-to- 
date varieties of hybrid Pentstemons ought 
to be a sufficient inducement to their culture, 
but if any additional recommendation be 
required it may surely be found in their 
free and continuous flowering qualities. In 
favourable districts and in suitable surround¬ 
ings one may expect a display of gorgeous 
blossoms from June till late in October. In 
mild autumns I have had plants in bloom 
in the middle of November. The handsome 
blooms, which are not unlike Gloxinias in 
form, have a wide range of rich colours, vary¬ 
ing from deep crimson and purple to delicate 
shades of rose, while some kinds are of the 
purest white. 

These choice perennials have got into dis¬ 
repute in many quarters owing to their pro¬ 
pensity to die off in the winter, but in the 
majority of cases the failure has been more 
due to excessive moisture than to frost. I 
have known plants go through hard winters 
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untouched, while those in milder seasons have 
died. For this reason they should always be 
planted in well-drained soils, and if the 
ground be on the light side so much the better. 
Heavy soils should be improved by the addi¬ 
tion of sharp sand or wood-ashes. A liberal 
quantity of rotten farmyard manure should 
be forked into the soil previous to planting. 
Whilst disliking excess of moisture during 



Campanula Telham Beauty. 


the winter, these plants are thirsty subjects 
during their flowering period, and in the 
event of dry weather should be copiously 
watered. 

Pentstemons are increased by division of 
the roots or by cuttings. Plants may be 
divided either in spring or autumn, but the 
finest plants are undoubtedly obtained from 
cuttings. These may be taken in early 
autumn and inserted in sandy beds under 
handlights. The rooted cuttings should 
remain under the protection of the hand¬ 
glasses until the following spring, when they 
may be planted in the open ground. Pent¬ 
stemons are also easily raised from seeds sown 
under handlights in spring, and good flower¬ 
ing plants may be expected the second year 
after sowing. If seed be obtained from a 
good, reliable strain, some of the seedlings 
will equal in quality some of the choicest 
named sorts. Those who can afford to wait 
two years for results are advised to adopt this 
method of raising plants. They will meet 
with some delightful surprises. It is difficult 


to believe that the brilliant hybrids of to-day 
are descendants of Pentstemon Hartwegi. 
This species, which has been crossed with 
forms of P. Cobsea and P. gentianoides, is the 
progenitor of the many beautiful types so 
common in English gardens. I do not attempt 
to give a selection from the numerous fine 
sorts now in commerce. These may be found 
in the catalogue of any of the nurserymen 
advertising in this journal. H. G. 

Work of the Week. 

The grubbing of old Rhododendron stumps 
has been completed and the space they had 
occupied cleared and prepared for a planta¬ 
tion of selected varieties of the best Pampas 
Grasses. Large groups of vigorous herbaceous 
plants have been lifted from the mixed border 
and transferred to the waterside, where, after 
being freely divided, masses have been planted 
in positions most suitable to the subject dealt 
with, such plants as the Achillea in its tall 
forms being placed in sunny, raised positions, 
and such moisture-loving subjects as Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum, Rosy Loosestrife 
(Lythrum), etc., have been boldly massed in 
the low marshy banks. Hartland’s Goat’s 
Rue has been disposed of in the same way, 
using the plants to form large drifts on the 
higher ground. The reason for removing 
these plants from the mixed border was to 
make room for plants of a choioer nature and 
possessed of a longer period of flower beauty. 

Being hardy here (Sussex), a large number 
of the fine blue Salvia patens has been lifted 
and transferred to a fresh site. Hitherto I 
have stored the roots of this valuable plant in 
sand in a frost-proof shed, but, as I find that 
during the past few winters several plants 
left in the open throughout the winter have 
come through unharmed, storing has been 
abandoned. A planting of Alpine Phloxes 
has been made alongside a flagged pathway, 
and more are to be added where they will 
also reach the ridge of a retaining wall ; 
although part of the border runs beneath a 
vine-clad pergola, plenty of sunshine reaches 
the plants growing at the base. Bulbs of 
Lilium candiduin peregrinum—the beautiful 
black-stemmed form of this favourite Lily— 
have been planted in a warm bed of sandy 
free soil, and Lilium croceum (Orange Lily) 
has been grouped in the foreground of dwarf 
evergreen Azaleas, whefle the soil is well 
drained and the position sunny. 

The North American Osmunda cinnamomea 
has been grouped on each side of a small 
stream, where its roots may reach the w’ater, 
and Iris orientalis var. sanguinea has been 
planted in water-pits in the fruit garden. 
A number of bulbs of the lovely Snow Glory 
(Chionodoxa gigantea) and corms of Anemone 
fulgens annulata grandiflora have been given 
a position where they will be carpeted over 
with permanent dwarf trailing plants, which 
will prevent the splashing of their flowers. 
Large numbers of herbaceous Phloxes have 
been lifted, divided, and replanted in masses 
in the spaces left vacant by the removal of 
plants to the waterside in the mixed border, 
the soil in these positions having been pre¬ 
viously refreshed and added to, using good 
loam and wood ashes. A number of Salix 
coerulea, deciduous Cypress (Taxodium dis- 
tichum) and Spirtea gigantea rosea have been 
lifted and laid in by their heels for the 
present, as they came in the way of the 
clearing out of the lake. E. M. 

Campanula-Telham Beauty. 

This handsome form of the Peach-leaved 
Bellflower—Campanula persicifolia—was at 
the Holland House Show on July 4th, 1916, 
considered the finest new hardy plant ex¬ 
hibited and given an award of merit. It 
grows to a height of about 4 feet, producing 
long wiry stems clothed with huge single bell¬ 
shaped open flowers of a lovely pale china-blue 
shade. igiralfrcm 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for Beginners. 


The Flower Garden. 

Flowers for cutting. 

I liare frequently been asked for a list of 
plants which will maintain a succession of 
flowers for cutting as nearly all the year- 
round as possible, and I have always pointed 
out that it is scarcely practicable to keep up 



such a long succession in a very small garden 
and without the aid of glass. But much can 
he done, more than at first sight seems 
possible, provided a good selection is made 
and the weather proves favourable. 

It is now planting time. Almost any 
perennials may be planted this month, and 
do better than those deferred till the spring ; 
therefore the moment is opportune for briefly 
taking up this subject. We have not yet 
reached that idealistic stage of gardening 
when our borders may be as gay in the winter 
as they are in the summer, neither are we 
likely to do so. ft is not that the hiatus to 
be bridged over is a great one—just a few 
weeks, nothing more—in fact, if we looked 



more closely into it we should find that it was 
almost completely bridged, though not quite, 
up to the “ cut flower ” requirement. 

January is the most difficult month, but 
even in this initial month, when Flora may¬ 
be said to have most completely forsaken the 
open air, we have still the Helleborus and the 
Winter Heliotrope, in addition to that very- 
beautiful Iris, I. stvlosa. These are all suit¬ 
able for cutting. Those who are fortunate 


enough to possess a frame may add Violets to 
this trio, and who shall deem a month 
beggarly that can offer Violets? For Feb¬ 
ruary a great deal of dependence must be 
placed upon bulbs, for with the genial hours 
of sunshine, which, fortunately, sometimes 
come as a break between the rigours of mid¬ 
winter and the icy breath of spring, they 
begin to peep up, and, almost before we are 
aware, unfold their welcome blooms. Very 
sparsely at first come the Crocuses and Snow¬ 
drops. If it be exceptionally mild, Iris 
reticulata, a real gem, is to be had, and even 
a precocious Tenby Daffodil if in a sheltered 
position. We have occasionally been able to 
supplement this with Laurustinus, Daphne, 
and Yellow Jasmine, but only when the gods 
favour us. March brings us an ampler 
supply-. Arabis albida is quick to respond to 
the sun’s grateful warmth. Caltha palu.stris, 
with its golden cups, is a splendid vase 
flower; the Forget-me-not begins to nntltiply. 
Polyanthuses come often in advance of the 



Fig. 3.—Scabiosa caucasica. 


1’iimroses, and Hy-acinths, Daffodils, and the 
earliest Tulips all put in their appearance 
within those pregnant thirty-one days. 

Comes April with Doronicum plantagineum 
excelsum, Irises of sorts. Anemones, Prim¬ 
roses, Wallflowers, Pansies, Violas, Cheiran- 
thus, Adonis amurensis, beside a whole host 
of bulbs which need not be detailed here. 
Practically, by the middle of March, the real 
difficulties of a cut flower supply are ended, 
and it becomes possible to make quite a 
fastidious selection instead of taking what we 
can. Among a wealth of other flowers May 
brings us Pyrethrums, Iris germanica, 
Aquilegias (see Fig. 1), Pteonies, Campanula 
glomerata, Liliums, Fritillaria, Spanish Iris. 
Iceland Poppies, and all the rich masses of 
bloom from flowering trees and shrubs, such 
as Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Hawthorns, 
Prunus, and Cerasus. June-September em¬ 
braces all the summer flowers, and of these 
it is only necessary to refer to a few. 
Heuchera sanguinea (Fig. 2) is one of those 
elegant and graceful blooms which, used to 
add lightness to other flowers, changes quite 
a commonplace arrangement into something 
aTtistic, and is to other and heavier flowers 
what Gypsophila is to Sweet Peas. It will 
thrive in any ordinary garden soil, and that 
always means that if more generous treat¬ 
ment is given it will correspondingly 
respond. Scabiosa caucasica (Fig. 3). looked 
upon by many as the really most beautiful 


of all our hardy border flowers, will bloom 
from June until frost comes in October. It 
carries a large mauve-blue flower, about 
2j inches across, on a long, thin stalk, and 
is one of the most admirably adapted vase 
subjects one can imagine, for it does not hang 



Fig. 4.—Coreopsis grandiflora. 


its head, neither does it stand too stiff, but 
looks one squarely in the face, hiding none of 
its beauties. I consider that this is one of the 
absolutely “ indispensables ” to those who 
grow for cutting, for the plants are free and 
continuous bloomers. Coreopsis grandiflora 
—the Golden Marguerite—is well figured in 
illustration 4. If it is divided every 
autumn, and the stock thus kept young, 
better results are obtained than by keeping 
the old plants; and though this, like the 
Heuchera, will apparently grow anywhere, 
it will double the size and brilliancy of its 
flowers if grown in deeply dug and good soil. 
It is one of the freest flowering plants of the 
garden, and is vastly preferred to its usual 
companion, the Gaillardia, because of its more 
marked brightness, its lightness, and the 
absence of that astringent odour emanating 
from the latter, which is the principal objec¬ 
tion to it. Yes. the Gaillardia is richly 
coloured and undeniably handsome, but it 



Fig. 5.—Gypsophila paniculata. 


“ smells.” Nevertheless, it must be grown, 
for the scent is the only objection urged 
against it. Figure 5 does not give that fairy, 
gauze-like appearance which so distinguishes 
the “ gauze flower,” Gypsophila paniculata. 
but it does illustrate the annual variety. In 
speaking of Gypsophila, l want to recom¬ 
mend the double-flowering kind, which, 
though of a distinctly heavier appearance, if 
the market is any criterion, is fast replacing 
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(he older variety in popular esteem. Pos¬ 
sibly one reason for that is, not only that the 
blossoms are much whiter, but that they may 
be kept, in a dry state through the winter. 
That brings to mind another very effective 
“ dry ” flower, viz., Statice latifolia (Fig. 6). 
Its great spread of branching panicles is 
covered with lavender-lilac flowers, as light in 
effect as the Gypsophila. No reasonable 
period can be fixed as to its effectiveness, for 
a spray placed in a vase a year ago in my own 
house is still there and is still not ugly. It 
develops its panicles in July and onward— 
some of them as late as September—is very 
tenacious of life and makes no extraordinary 
demands in its cultivation. The native 
variety, known as Sea-lavender, abounds 
round our coasts, and that is a sufficient 
guarantee that high cultivation is not alto¬ 
gether essential. Its wonderful lasting 
qualities should commend it as a cut flower 
to those who find it difficult to obtain fresh 
flowers in winter. Other indispensables be¬ 
sides annuals (to which I shall refer next 
week) .are Achillea ptarmica flore pleno, 
Alstroemeria aurantiaca and A. chilensis, 
Chrysanthemum maximum, Delphinium, 
Erigeron speciosus, Campanulas, Phloxes, 
Roses, Gladioli. Carnations, Anthemis tinc- 
toria. A selection of these would suffice to 
keep up a really large supply during the 
period named, June-September. 

With October and autumnal conditions 
there will be a falling off. but still there is 
plenty to select from. Roses are usually 
good this month ; so, too. are Dahlias, if the 
frost does not finish them. Early flowering 
Chrysanthemums are the real mainstay, and 
it is always advisable to have a few of these, 
in variety, growing in the borders. Asters 
(Michaelmas Daisies), if a good selection is 



Fig. 6.—Statice latifolia. 


grown, will supply sheaves of bloom in white, 
pink, lavender, blue, and purple. Helian- 
thus and Heleniums, especially Riverton 
Beauty and Riverton Gem, are still available, 
but it is the beautiful Anemone iaponica, 
especially the white variety, which I look 
upon as the pride of October. Difficulties in¬ 
crease in November. True, we have the 
ordinary Chrysanthemums. It is upon these 
that we have so largely to rely from now till 
the end of the year. Even without heat and 
without glass these can be kept going in any 
light and airy place provided the frost is 
excluded. Violets in frames are at this date 
putting in a strong appearance ; also the 
lanterns of Physalis, which can scarcely be 
deemed flowers, though their orange seed 
pods are as bright as Marigolds, are ready 
for cutting and will last long enough in a vaBe 
to redeem a room from dullness for two or 
three months. 

Obviously 1 have passed over many popu¬ 
lar flowers, especially the biennials. These 
I will tack on to the annuals next week. 
But I have directed my remarks to the 
demonstration of the fact that, wisely chosen, 
we may have hardy, or nearly hardy, flowers 
during every month, in kinds suitable for 
cutting. There are. of course, others, not 
suitable for cutting, which redeem even mid¬ 
winter from flowerlessness. If opportunity 
offers, I will shortly have something to say 
about hardy “ winter ” flowers. 

F. J. F. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Fruit. 

The Black Currant. 


The Black Currant thrives in soil naturally 
moist, but a damp and low position may not 
necessarily be the best for the welfare of the 



Fig. 1.— Right depth for Black Currants (dotted lines 
represent new and strong growth below the ground). 

flowers or of the young fruits. It is well 
known that a low and damp position is 
generally colder and more dangerous than a 
slightly higher and drier one. Special atten¬ 
tion to this matter was given in the earlier 
articles of this series, especially in reference 
to the proximity of the local rivers, brooks, 
and streams (see page 399).' Sometimes such 
a position proves to be 11 lucky,” and an occa¬ 
sional heavy crop of fruit rewards the owner, 
and he is satisfied with the average returns 
over a series of years. But the risk is always 
present. There are many situations suitable 
to this fruit tree, without the very risky situa¬ 
tions. The same piece of land may be rather 
clayey or marly and be sufficiently retentive 
of water to meet all the demands of the 
Currant tree, and yet rise with a gentle 
gradient away from the danger-point, to a 
few feet higher elevation, and place of com¬ 
parative safety. There may the Black 
Currant be planted with the prospect of 
suocess, and the planting may be continued 
to higher levels where there is similar 01 - 
more loamy soil. 

The ground should lie broken up and 
thoroughly cleaned. The trees—so far as 
possible—should be free from the Black Cur¬ 
rant mite (Eriophyes ribis), and be grown 



Fig. 2. - Right depth for Red Currants. Clear stem 
4 to 6 inches above the ground. 

from strong cuttings, on which all the lower 
buds were retained when planted. It is well 
to select young plants which are termed one- 
or two-year-old “ cut backs ”—that is, plants 
obtained from cuttings which have rooted well 
and which have been pruned at the end of 
the first or second year, or (for extra strong 
plants) at the end of the third year. The 
last should be very fine plants. Usually the 
two-year “ cut backs ” are quite suitable. 
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Planting. —The average dimensions of an 
adult Black Currant tree are distinctly greater 
than those of an average adult Red Currant 
tree. Under these circumstances the Black 
Currant should be given an additional foot 
each way, making a total of 6 feet in each 
direction. On soil specially good the distance 
between the rows may be increased to 7 feet, 
especially for a variety like Boskoop Giant. 

The Black Currant, being desired and en¬ 
couraged to produce numerous and strong 
growth from below the surface of the soil, and 
being allowed to retain buds for that purpose, 
may very properly be planted a little deeper 
in the first instance than the depth recom¬ 
mended for the Red and White Currants. 
But care must be taken that that little extra 
depth be not interpreted to mean or suggest 
great depth. It does not. It does not mean 
that a hundred or a thousand Black Currant 
trees may safely have their roots covered with 
4 or 6 inches of any soil, for those trees would 
not be safe. It means that Black Currant 
trees may be planted an inch or an inch and a 
half more deeply than Red or White Currants. 
That little extra depth will meet the require¬ 
ments of the new sets of roots formed at the 
base of the young and strong growths —mi 
much desired—from below the surface. As 
these new roots increase and extend near the 
surface, a little extra surface soil can be 
drawn or pushed over them during the hoeing 



Fig. 3.—Black Currant planted too deeply, the life 
of the tree being jeopardised by possible decay of 
bark at A, A, A, A. 


or scuffling operations of spring or summer, 
and during the deeper cleaning operations in 
autumn or winter. 

Pruning. —Whether planted in autumn or 
in February, March, or April, it is well to 
defer the pruning of the trees until the roots 
have become established. The pruner who 
prunes “ lightly ” will obtain “ light ” young 
growth, and such growth does not produce 
many fine Black Currants, nor many of any 
quality. The good pruner is he who knows 
what he wants, and knows how to 
obtain it; then, with the courage born 
of knowledge, he prunes in the only way likely 
to produce the desired result. Too early 
pruning and too deep planting have been a 
fruitful cause of death among newly-planted 
fruit trees during many years. Co-equal 
with too early pruning in the mortality 
among newly-planted fruit trees is that of 
pruning too severely at that too early period. 

It may not be out of place to draw attention 
to the long-known medicinal qualities of this 
hardy fruit, the juice of which has been for 
generations in common use for the relief of 
throat and similar troubles. When suitably 
prepared in a liquid form the Black Currant 
is a useful and favoured refreshment for 
feverish patients. With such qualities to 
recommend it in addition to its other 
domestic uses in the kitchen, the Black Cur¬ 
rant is always in great demand, and is to be 
found in every garden, whether large or small. 

J. U. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Manuring. 

As the time is at hand for making a start 
with manuring and digging of kitchen 
garden plots, a survey of the latter should be 
made, with a view to ascertaining the 
quantity of manure that will be needed for 
each, or portions of each, as the case may 
be. It will then be seen whether there is a 
sufficiency available or if it is necessary to 
purchase a certain amount, in which case 
place the order without delay. Examine the 
stock in hand and see if it is in a condition 
fit for use. If not so, turn the heap or heaps 
and work the drier outside portions into the 
middle. If found dry in the centre, water 
as the turning proceeds. Where liquid 
manure tanks exist, their contents may be 
used instead of plain water with beneficial 
results. Old hotbeds, too, provide excellent 
material for lightening and enriching the 
soil when in an advanced stage of decom¬ 
position. The outside portions are generally 
more or less in a dry state, but if, when the 
wheeling out takes place, care is taken to 
mix this with the inner portion there will be 
no need to resort to the turning of the whole 
mass. As the space in the frame ground, 
where hotbeds are usually made up, will soon 
he required for the leaves which are now 
falling fast, the old beds are best got out 
of the way as soon as possible. 

Artificials. 

Manure in many districts being difficult to 
obtain, artificials may, if the ground has 
been previously well manured, be used 
instead for a year or two, this course being 
better than using nothing at all. Artificials 
must not, however, be used indiscriminately, 
and the best plan is to acquaint a maker of 
such manures of the nature or texture of 
the soil in each individual case. He will 
then be in a position to advise what is best 
to apply to the soil now and again before 
cropping takes place next season. 

Lime. 

Where this is required, it should be 
applied either a few weeks before or after 
manuring and digging. 

Early-flowering Gladioli. 

Now is the time to obtain and plant the 
corms of this charming section of the 
Gladiolus. The blooms are both ornamental 
and useful for cutting. For the first-named 
purpose plant separate groups of the differ¬ 
ent varieties in borders and suitable places in 
shrub-beds, and in the last-named instance in 
beds in the reserve ground. Put the corms 
from 3 inches to 4 inches apart, and the 
same in depth, with a little sand at the 
base. On stiff cold soils covet with old 
potting soil or a compost consisting largely 
of leaf-mould. Lift the summer-flowering 
varieties with a slight amount of soil 
attached to the roots, and place in a shed 
to dry off. In the case of named varieties 
tie the labels securely to the stems. Clear 
away dead leaves, and stir the soil between 
clumps of Iris 6tvlosa, which are now 
commencing to bloom. 

Plant houses. 

The temperature of the stove and inter¬ 
mediate-house should, for some few weeks to 
come, be lowered, and less damping and 
syringing done. Remove and store Minds 
when quite dry, and if necessary wash the roof 
glass, so that the inmates may receive all 
the light obtainable. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

Planting Apple-trees. 

Trees that have become worn out and 
others of inferior varieties should be grubbed 
up and replaced by standard sorts and a few 
of the newer introductions. Bluch has been 
written lately on the need for restricting the 
number of varieties grown, and, although 
this is sound advice for those who grow for 
market, the private gardener who has to 
maintain a succession of fruits over the 
longest possible period should plant a con¬ 
siderable number of sorts. The varieties do 
not all flower at the same time, and thus 
certain kinds may escape injury by spring 
frosts. Moreover, all varieties do not bear 
equally well the same season ; thus when a 
good selection is planted there is a better 
chance of securing an average crop. Of the 
various kinds of trees, the pyramid and 
the dwarf bush are the best to plant, not 
only because of the ease with which they 
may be attended to, but also, if the centres 
of the trees are kept open by judicious 
pruning, the fruits receive the full benefit of 
sunshine and air. Standards are quite un¬ 
suited for small or medium-sized gardens, as 
they take up too much space and shade the 
ground very considerably. Dwarf bushes 
may be planted fairly closely together, a dis¬ 
tance of 9 feet to 10 feet from tree to tree 
being suitable, thus affording each other a 
certain amount of protection. The Apple 
will grow in any good garden soil, but if the 
site has previously been occupied by a fruit- 
tree the station should be specially prepared 
by removing some of the old soil and re¬ 
placing with fresh compost, consisting of 
good loam mixed with wood-ashes. Plant 
firmly, and see that the roots are not set too 
deeply. 

Protecting plants. 

It will now be necessary to protect many 
half-hardy or tender subjects, and the 
materials for the purpose should be got 
ready without delay. In the case of plants 
that have no top-growths during the 
winter, the roots and crowns can be protected 
by a layer of coal-ashes, for, although leaf- 
soil and cocoanut fibre are sometimes used 
for the purpose, the coal-ashes are preferable 
because they are not usually disturbed by 
birds. Plants that may be protected in this 
manner include Tritomas, Liliums, Holly¬ 
hocks, Dielytra, Acanthus, etc. The best 
kind of protective material for tender Bhrubs 
is one that affords only partial shade. 
Branches of Spruce, Fir, or English Yew 
having a good supply of twiggy shoots answer 
admirably. A dense covering such as mats 
or canvas covers provide is not desirable. 
Upright poles may be driven into the ground 
at distances of 2 feet or 3 feet, and the 
Spruce or Yew branches woven round them in 
the fashion of a basket. Plants growing 
against walls may be given a covering of the 
same description, but the branches should 
not be fixed in such a manner as to exclude 
light. 

Lily of the Valley. 

The present is a good time to plant crowns 
of Lily of the Valley. In many places where 
a border is devoted to this plant the roots 
are lifted annually j the largest crowns are 
selected for forcing, whilst the smaller ones 
are graded for planting, according to their 
sizes, and thus a good stock is maintained. 
For forming a plantation choose a shady 
position such as that afforded by a north 
wall, and manure the ground liberally. 

F. W. G. 
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Scotland. 

Cinerarias and Primulas. 

Some rather severe frosts having occurred 
of late, it is now advisable to remove 
Cinerarias and Primulas from cold-frames 
into a cool-house which can be warmed 
sufficiently to keep frost at bay should 
occasion require. In the case of Cinerarias, 
the change may be attended by an outbreak 
of aphis ; if so, vaporise. These plants now 
require a good deal of moisture, but watering 
ought by no means to be overdone, or the 
plants may speedily succumb. 

Plant houses. 

Specimen plants of whatever kind should 
now be tested with the knuckles before 
watering. When such plants go wrong it is 
safe to assume that faulty watering is to 
blame, and when the knack of gauging the 
correct amount of moisture, by testing the 
pots with the knuckles, is acquired mishaps 
will, or ought to be, few. Nerines, now pass¬ 
ing out of bloom, yet require copious supplies 
of water, and will continue to do so for 
some time. Arum Lilies may now have 
occasional allowances of liquid manure or of 
clear soot-water. The earliest Roman 
Hyacinths—now showing the flowering stems 
—should be placed as near the glass as 
possible in order that the stems may not 
become weak and spindly. These flowers 
will open perfectly in a cool-house without 
any heat. Lorraine Begonias can now be 
permitted to bloom, and, in the case of a 
small batch at least, no further removal of 
buds need be done. These plants and 
Gesneras must be allowed a night tempera¬ 
ture not under 60 degrees if success is to 
follow. Salvias of sorts and the earlier 
Chrysanthemums combine to make a useful 
display, and, indeed, I always think that 
plant-houses are much more effective during 
the winter and early spring months than at 
any other season. Ventilation is quite as 
important now as it is in the summer, but 
judgment is necessary on the part of the 
attendant. 

Early Peach house. 

Immediately the foliage is cleared off, a 
beginning can be made with the needful 
pruning of the trees. After this is done all 
the wood ought to be carefully washed down 
with lukewarm water in which some good 
insecticide or cleansing agent has been 
dissolved. For this purpose I yet pin my 
faith to the time-honoured Gishurst Com¬ 
pound, than which nothing appears to be 
more effectual. Afterwards rest the trees as 
much as possible by leaving all the ventila¬ 
tors open by day and by night until the 
house is closed for forcing. 

Vines. 

Grapes ought now to be inspected at rather 
close intervals in order that bad berries may 
be removed. A little heat run through the 
pipes is now necessary, as well as plenty of 
air when the weather justifies the use of both 
top and side ventilators. Pot Vines intended 
for early forcing ought now to be pruned, 
top-dressed, and placed in a cool-house ready 
for starting next month. 

Strawberries for forcirg. 

Pots of Strawberries intended for forcing 
will now be better under cover. A good plan 
is to plunge the pots in ashes at the base of 
a wall, and to place some spare sashes against 
the latter. The exposure to the air is all 
to the good, and makes the ripening process 
more complete, while the plants are more 
quickly responsive to heat when they are 
moved indoors. W. McG. 
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BOOKS. 


Glasshouse 

A new Horticultural Series. 

“ Market Nursery Work.” Vol. I., ” Glass¬ 
houses and the Propagation of Plants.” 

Vol. II., “ Special Glasshouse Crops.” By 

F. J. Fletcher, F.R.H.S. (London: Benn 

Brothers, Ltd.; each 4s. 6d. net.) 

The commercial nurseryman and grower 
under glass has at last at his command a 
work which, if the two volumes to hand are 
any criterion, is a serious attempt to provide 
him with propagation and nursery practice 
on a large scale and suited to English con¬ 
ditions. So far as we are aware, there is no 
other work published in this country and of 
application to our home industry which deals 
with glasshouses and their crops with such 
detail as this, and the series, in its individual 
volumes as well as in the full range of them, 
is to be welcomed as a valuable addition to 
the grower’s library of cultural literature. 

It is an ordinary assumption that only an 
expert has the right to attempt to teach 
others. This may be contested, but at any 
rate there will be no denying, after a perusal 
of these two volumes, that Mr. Fletcher is 
qualified for the task which he has taken in 
hand. The knowledge which has come to us 
is mostly the result of repeated and repeated 
trials, with their failures and successes. 
Requisite conditions must always be learned 
by experience; yet it will be agreed that we 
are gradually discovering a rational basis for 
our operations, and with this to build upon 
marked progress in construction may be ex¬ 
pected in tbs years before us, rendering the 
propagation and culture of plants more 
definite and dependable. In the first of the 
six volumes dealing with the cultivation of 
crops for market he reveals that he is a 
veteran in nursery work, his apprenticeship 
dating back to 1871. Now he offers the fruits 
of his personal experience, “ not to others of 
his own age, but to the younger and more 
inexperienced with whom lies the future of 
British nursery work, in the hope that the 
knowledge which he has acquired during a 
lifetime, combined with the optimism and 
enthusiasm which are characteristic of 
younger men, will produce a worthy result.” 
In no sense is the old saying, “ Knowledge is 
Power,” more true than when it refers to 
the tools and the materials with which we 
have to earn our daily bread and provide the 
means whereby others may enjoy their 
sustenance. 

The author gets at once to grips with his 
subject, avoiding the temptation to which so 
many horticultural writers have succumbed 
of padding his stuff with certain associated 
subjects, such as botany, soil conditions, 
general principles of fertilisation, and 
scientific questions more or less related to the 
main subject. What he rightly concentrates 
upon are descriptions of cultivation, trans¬ 
planting, and the general handling of plants, 
the absence of which has detracted from the 
usefulness of previous nursery books. It is 
intended that each volume shall be complete 
in itself, the particular subject with which 
it deals being treated thoroughly yet con¬ 
cisely, and in the phraseology best understood 
by the practical grower. 

In Vol. I., greenhouses, their heating, 
ventilation, atmosphere, and hygiene in rela¬ 
tion to pests, receive their share of attention 
in the opening chapter, and from this the 
pages are occupied with excellent detailed 
advice concerning the propagation of plants 
by raising from seed, transplanting of seed¬ 
lings, increasing plants by means of “ slips ” 
or “ cuttings,” and potting, dealing particu¬ 
larly with the handling of rooted cuttings 
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Cultivation. 

and seedlings. While more or less pre¬ 
paratory, Vol. I., because of its scope and 
practical treatment of things that are more 
or less elementary, is a section of the series 
which is likely to prove of general interest 
to the whole industry of glasshousemen. 
Vol. II. covers special glasshouse crops, such 
as tomatoes, cucumbers, sweet peas under 
glass, forcing bulbs, “ lifted ” chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and catch crops, the last-named in¬ 
cluding winter lettuce, endive, radishes, mint, 
asparagus, seakale, potatoes, French beans, 
mustard and cress, and strawberries. So far 
as it has gone, the Market Nursery Work 
Series is found to be a useful and thoroughly 
practical vade mecum to the processes of the 
glasshouse industry, and we shall await with 



The late Mr. E. H. Jenkins. 


eager anticipation the subsequent numbers, 
which will deal respectively with Roses for 
Market, Carnations for Market, Orchard 
Fruit Culture, and the Commercial Growing 
of Decorative Plants, Trees, and Shrubs. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“ Glasshouses and the Propagation of 
Plants.” By F. J. Fletcher, F.R.H.S. 
Vol. I.—Market Nursery Work Series. (Lon¬ 
don : Benn Brothers, Ltd. ; 4s. 6d. net.) 

“ Special Glasshouse Crops.” By F. J. 
Fletcher, F.R.H.S. Vol. II—Market 
Nursery Work Series. (London: Benn 
Brothers, Ltd. ; 4s. 6d. net.) 

“ Bees for Pleasure and Profit.” By G. 
Gordon Samson. Fifth edition, revised and 
enlarged, 134 pages, illustrated. (London: 
Crosby Lockwood and Son; 3s. 6d. net.) 


Ferns under glass. 

Aim now at providing as much light as 
possible, and more especially in the case of 
Adiantums, the fronds of which are always 
invaluable for cutting. Some growers elevate 
the pots, from which it is intended to cut 
fronds, in baskets and place them near the 
roof. This not only increases the holding 
capacities of the house, but hardens the 
fronds as well, although, it must be added, 
it makes the work of watering less easily 
done. W. McG. 


Obituary. 


The late Mr. E. H. Jenkins. 

It is with deep regret we have to announce 
the death, on Tuesday, November 8th, after a 
long and painful illness patiently borne, of 
•'J 1 ■ Jenkins, at the age of 66, at his residence 
at .Surbiton. He was a native of Cheltenham 
coming of a race of gardeners. Few men had 
such a knowledge of hardy and alpine plants 
acquired at our old-time hardy plant 
nurseries such as Dickson’s of Chester Roili- 
son s of Tooting and Mr. Robert Parker of 
Tooting, where he spent the early days of his 
gardening career. He not only had a good 
knowdedge of hardy plants, but he also 
devoted his attention to Narcissi and Liliums 
the culture of which he was thoroughly con¬ 
versant with. Mr. Jenkins was one & of those 
men who not only could give you the name of 
a p!ant, but was also able to tell you all about 
the best way to grow and propagate the same 
two important points all too often in¬ 
sufficiently attended to. His advice was 
always sought at the fortnightly meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, of the Floral 
Committee of which he had been an honoured 
member for very many years, and he was 
always ready to welcome a new plant or an im¬ 
provement on an old one. We shall never for¬ 
get his delight when the plant a shoot of 
winch we figure to-day—Campanula persici- 
toiia lelham Beauty—was shown and was 
given an Award of Merit. To him we owe 
several handsome dwarf Bellflowers, as also 
several distinct forms of Saxifrage, his last 
gain being the beautiful S. Jenkinsse. 

He was for many years manager for Messrs. 
Lollms and Gabriel, on leaving which firm he 
started in business on his own account, grow- 
mg Daffodils and Rose General Jacqueminot 
for market. Right well did he grow them. His 
health, however, failed, and he gave up his 
nursery work and devoted his attention to 
writing for the gardening Press, the pages 
ol which, including this journal, contain some 
very valuable articles and notes from his pen. 
He was also a lecturer for the College at 
wan ley and the Surrey Educational Com¬ 
mittee for many years, and in the districts 
in which he worked he fostered a love of 
gardening, more especially in the way of 
hardy plants, so dear to him. 

It will be a difficult matter to fill his place 
while his well-known face will be missed from 
the meetings and shows of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, at which he never failed to 
be present until within the last few months 
when the illness from which he died removed 
him from our midst. It is very strange that 
Mr. George Paul and Mr. Jenkins, who 
always sat next to each other at the Floral 
Committee table, are now lost to us, thus 
leaving two vacant chairs. He leaves a wife 
and grown-up daughter, to whom in their 
trial we extend our deepest sympathy. 

_W. P. T. 


Bulbs from abroad. 

In the interests of your readers and my 
fellow-gardeners I have no doubt you will 
find space to issue a warning to buyers of 
bulbs from abroad. I was tempted to give a 
trial to a Dutch firm, whose circular I re¬ 
ceived, offering a bargain collection of 1,000 
Dutch bulbs for 25s., carriage paid. The 
goods arrived six weeks after they were 
ordered, and by far the largest part of them 
I will not waste my time to plant out. Thev 
are utter rubbish. The big Hyacinths on 
the list turned out to be third size, the Daffo¬ 
dils were in short supply, and the whole 
parcel was either soft or shrivelled, and 
generally inferior. In addition, on delivery 
to my address in London I had to pay car- 
riage, 4s. 2d. Is there no means of protecting 
the public from such firms as this? 

A Victim. 
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BEES. 


Pollen, or Bee-bread. 

The first time I heard the term “ bee- 
bread ” was when a youth from the West 
Indies, sent to England lor his education in 
an English Public School, was staying with 
me several years ago. I do not think I have 
ever heard the term since, and I fancy I am 
right in saying that the word is seldom found 
in modern* English books on the subject of 
bees, but I have made no actual search for 
it through many publications. Old Pettigrew 
has it. Root’s “ ABC of Bee Culture ” in¬ 
cludes it, and so does Langstroth in his book 
on “ The Hive and Honey Bee.” It is cer¬ 
tainly a term not by any means in common 
use, and why, I cannot make out, because it is 
a name more strictly correct than pollen when 
once pollen has been transferred to the hives. 
Bee-bread is pollen when stored in the combs 
of a hive for hive purposes. So to a bee¬ 
keeper pollen ought to be called bee-bread, and 
nothing else. Yet how infrequently is the 
word heard from the lips of bee-keepers. 
Faulty ideas regarding the use of pollen by 
bees are general. Huber, the blind bee¬ 
keeper, concluded that pollen is used only for 
lhe bees in the larva or grub stage. His ex¬ 
periments were sensible in their conception, 
and conclusive in their result to a certain 
point. He confined a colony of bees to a hive 
without honey, but with cells containing 
plenty of pollen, or bee-bread. These bees died, 
leaving tne pollen untouched. Next he placed 
a large number of recently hatched brood in 
a hive with plenty of honey and no pollen. 
The young brood perished, being found dead 
in the cells. Then he confined some bees to 
their hive, with honey, eggs, and larvae, 
together with a liberal supply of pollen. In 
this instance the development of the larvae 
proceeded naturally and normally. This 
seemed conclusive that pollen was the staff of 
life only to the brood. It has been discovered 
in the stomachs of immature bees, whereas 
honey has been entirely lacking there. 

All the same, I do not myself think it is 
quite true to say that mature bees live with¬ 
out any consumption of pollen whatsoever. 
F. R. Cheshire’s “ Bees and Bee-Keeping ” 
supports this statement. Honey straight 
from the hive contained granules of pollen 
which have got into the stomach of the bees 
while collecting nectar. This natural honey 
is the bees’ ordinary nourishment, containing, 
as it does, the two elements of food necessary 
to sustain life—honey, pure and simple, 
enabling the bee to produce heat to give out 
energy; pollen,' enabling the bees to restore 
nerve wastage and loss of muscle tissue 
because of its nitrogenous nature. So Huber 
was correct and not correct. It would appear 
as if the bee, in the grub stage, requires 
more nitrogen than honey will provide. It 
seems to be wanted by the larvae in a very 
concentrated stage. When mixed with the 
honey the larvae cannot receive it. The con¬ 
clusion, therefore, of the matter is that 
pollen is essential to all bees, mature and 
immature. It is assimilated by the former 
in the natural honey. The brood, however, 
must have it provided in its freshly-gathered 
state. 

In this connection I always wonder why 
straining honey through flannel for the show’ 
table is invariably recommended by expert 
and successful exhibitors. Well, I suppose I 
know. It is because straining in this tho¬ 
rough way rids the honey of everything which 
detracts from its brightness and trans¬ 
parency, including the pollen grains. But 
why judges should encourage the withdrawal 
of so valuable a constituent as this 
farinaceous element I fail to understand. 

B. R. H. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


The annual exhibition was held on the 
above dates at the R.H.S. Hall, Vincent 
Square, and the executive should be pleased 
that there was a second day. On the first, 
during the afternoon, the visitors packed the 
building. It was quite a difficult matter to 
see the flowers unless one made a move with 
the crowd. It was a meeting, too, of 
growers only to be found at a national dis¬ 
play. The competition was keen in places, 
more especially in connection with the 
Japanese and the singles. The incurved 
were but poorly represented, and. although 
there were classes for Anemone singles and 
Pompones, the interest in them was so slight, 
and these proved so poor in the company of 
the two first-named types, that it is a pity 
the resources of the above, or any society, is 
wasted on them. In the matter of fine 
individual blossoms this year seems a season 
for a few sorts. In the Japanese section 
Mrs. G. Drabble, W. Rigby, Mrs. R. Pulling. 
Mrs. M. Sargent. Mrs. A. Davis, and 
Majestic were everywhere about the best of 
the varieties in each exhibit, and the 
names, therefore, will not be repeated too 
often, except to denote some outstanding 
flower. Among singles the Mensa type, 
although the flowers were not of the largest, 
proved to be the sorts that affected the 
decisions; in fact, the blooms of this section 
were superb generally. The most remark¬ 
able decorative or market variety was 
Blanche Poitevene, recent kind which has 
been noted in these pages. In novelties 
proper nothing of a great character was forth¬ 
coming. although several received the first- 
class certificate. 

Vase Blooms (Open). —A splendid silver 
trophy, as well as money prizes, go to a 
national competition of affiliated Chrysanthe¬ 
mum and Horticultural Societies—a high- 
sounding title with a long list of restrictions 
as to competition. It is intended to cover 
examples of all kinds of Chrysanthemums. 
One society exhibited—the Surbiton, King¬ 
ston. and The Dittons—but its display was 
not worthy so important a prize. It was a 
cold effort. Probably the exhibitors thought 
of their own show, which took place a few 
days after. The William Wells’ Memorial 
Class for three dozen Japanese blooms in 
twelve varieties brought but one competitor, 
Mr. E. H. Pearce, The Lord Hanworth 
Agricultural College, Basingstoke, whose 
flowers were fresh, not extra large, and nicely 
open. Outstanding sorts were Mrs. M. 
Sargent, Mrs. G. Drabble, and the crimson 
Mrs. Geo. Munro. The same exhibitor was 
first in a class for eighteen Japanese blooms 
in half a dozen stipulated colours. His 
W. Rigby and Mrs. A. Davis in this lot 
were exceptionally fine ; second, Mr. H. .1. 
Bromilow, Bitteswell Hall, Lutterworth 
(gardener, Mr. A. Grahame), with nice 
blooms of Frances Jolliffe, Mrs. C. Gibson, 
His Majesty. For three Japanese blooms— 
white—there was a good display, and magni¬ 
ficent examples of Mrs. G. Drabble, grown 
by Mr. Phillip Ladds, Nurseries. Swanley, 
came on top, followed by Mrs. McDowell, 
Tattle Heath Wood, Potter’s Bar (gardener, 
Mr. Newton) ; Mr Pearce third with deep 
flowers of Victory. 

Singles. —The great competition is for a 
dozen sorts of singles, half a dozen of each, 
•-ailed the George Munro Challenge Cup 
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Class. This brought a really imposing dis¬ 
play, and proved an object-lesson in the 
up-to-date single Chrysanthemum. The lead¬ 
ing prize went to Mr. H. Woolman, The 
Nurseries, Shirley. Birmingham, a well- 
known specialist, whose flowers were by no 
means the largest, but they were beautifully 
grown, fresh, clean, shapely, and of brilliant 
colouring. Wilfred Parry, Mavis (fine), 
Mensa, Glorious, a fine yellow form of Mensa, 
Flossie, Yellow Flossie, Sweet Auburn, Lizzie 
Robertson (a charming yellow), appeared the 
best of the set. The second prize lot came 
from Mr. F. J. Yarrow, 18, Abbey Road, St. 
John’s Wood, with extra large flowers, the 
best being Lady Astoi* (crimson), Reginald 
Godfrey, and Kitchener. A display of 
singles brought two competitors in Mr. H. 
Runciman, Nightingale Lane, Wanstead; 
Mrs. Hamilton-Fellowes, Tangley Park, 
Worplesdon (gardener, Mr. C. Hebburn), who 
were placed in that order. For six varieties, 
half a dozen flowers of each, the contest was 
good, and L. C. Chalmers. Farrant, Bickley 
(gardener, Mr. A. B. Hudd), led with Sweet 
Auburn, Mrs. W. F. Smith, a large white. 
Supreme ; second. Mr. Loo Thomson. Ailsa 
Craig, Formby, also had Yellow Flossie, very 
taking. For a dozen singles, three in each 
vase. Mrs. J. B. Minchin. Tellilands. Pinner 
(gardener, Mr. Win. Taylor), was in front of 
Air. E. Mainwaring. Elm Lodge. College 
Road, Dulwich, both having nice collections 

Blooms on Boards. — The Holmes 
Memorial Challenge Cup Class asks for three 
dozen Japanese distinct kinds, and here three 
entered. This competition contained some 
fine specimens of the big bloom order. The 
leading set came from Mr. T. H. Mann, 
Trulls Hatch, Rotherfield (gardener, Mr. A. 
Jervell). The whole was exceedingly well 
grown, highly coloured, and nicely presented. 
Among the best flowers were Mrs. M. 
Sargent. Victory, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Win. 
Vert, Majestic, W. Rigby, Daily Mail, 
Louisa Pockett, Mrs. G. Drabble, Mrs. A. 
Davis. Second, Mr. E. G. Mocatta. Woburn 
Place, Addlestone (gardener, Mr. W. 
Holden), whose Majestic, Shirley Golden, 
and Queen Mary were fine specimens. 
Third. Mr. E. H. Pearce, with the crimson 
Mrs. G. Munro very conspicuous. The class 
for two dozen distinct sorts usually brings 
some of the better flowers, as it did on this 
occasion. Here Major Dalgetty, Lockesley 
Hall, Romsey (gardener, Mr. Win. Baxter), 
led with Shirley Golden, Master James, Airs. 
R. C. Pulling, Majestic, Sir E. Letchworth, 
Helena Margerison; second, Mr. H. J. 
Bromilow, with His Majesty, Viscount 
Chinda (a grand rich yellow flower), and 
Mrs. A. Davis, as choice individual flowers. 
For a dozen Japanese, Mr. Bromilow won 
with a handsome stand ; second, Mr. Pearce. 
Incurved blooms brought but one competitor, 
Mr. L. C. Chalmers, which fact can hardly be 
claimed satisfactory. However, this exhibi¬ 
tor had nice examples of Buttercup, Clara 
Wells. Godfrey’s Eclipse, and Percy A. Dove. 

Amateur growers were well represented in 
the different classes confined to them by Mr 
J. H. Goddard, Belgrave. Leicester; Mr. G. 
Blay, The Link House. Haynes Park ; Mr. 
F. Clark, 27. Bateman Road, South Ching- 
ford. 

Floral Decorations. —Two only competed 
in a dinner-table decoration, and tic winning 


SOCIETIES. 


The National Chrysanthemum Societies. 

November 3rd and 4th. 
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cue of Mrs. Alex. Iiobinson, Briar Hedge, 
Bourne End, was pretty in bronze, yet not 
of superior excellence lor a show of such 
importance, A basket of Chrysanthemums, 
which was imposing, won first prize for the 
same exhibitor. One vase of single varieties 
was well arranged by Mr. F. J. 1'arrow, who 
also took the lead in one vase of big show 
blooms; this was first-rate. One vase of 
singles arranged lor effect brought a capital 
exhibit from Mr. J. H. Day, Hale End Road, 
Walthamstow. A line bowl of singles 
obtained^ for Mr. G. Richardson, Holly- 
mead, Tulse Hill, the first prize. Mr. 0. 
hex, 12, Linden Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, 
won in a class for a large vase of 
Chrysanthemums. 

Novelties. —The following varieties re¬ 
ceived (lie Society's first-class certificate : 
Mrs. Charles Chichester, a large rosy carmine 
Japanese with silvery reverse, and drooping 
florets ; Miss Verena Chichester, dull white 
Japanese ol solid recurving form. Botli 
were put up by the raiser. Mr. Hall, and pass 
to Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for distribu¬ 
tion. Hon. Mr. Dalgetty is a full, reflexing- 
.petalled red of good solid build, not unlike 
the old variety, Master James. This was 
shown by the gardener to the owner, after 
jliom it is named. Mr. Fred. Fairs is a 
primrose-coloured sport from Gen. Petain, 
which from late buds would be bronze. 
The parentage may not be enticing. This 
came from Mr. N. Davis, Framfield. 
Blanche Poitevine, the dwarf-growing market 
plant, was the most useful new sort of the 
meeting. This was exhibited by Mr. Milton 
Hutchings, Hillingdon. Plants in 5-inch 
pots carried nine full, deep blooms, about 
4 inches in diameter, pure white, the growth 
being about 18 inches high. Another full 
white flower lor market is Elvira, exhibited 
by Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Merstham. 

Non-Competitive. —Mr. H. J. Jones 
arranged one of his best—certainly one of the 
largest—displays of cut blossoms. Catriona, 
a bright rosy-pink single, was striking, as 
were the new Japanese Mrs. Charles Davis 
and Sirs. Spencer Chichester. For this 
group a Gold medal and the Clay Cup were 
awarded. In Messrs. Wells’ fine group the 
lovely bronze single named Mavis was 
noticed ; also the purple Madame n. Foreau, 
Ihe best variety of that colour, not, however- 
as a giant flower. The splendid yellow 
Japanese variety of this firm’s introduction 
was in evidence too. Messrs. Keith Lux- 
ford and Co., Harlow, Essex, confined them¬ 
selves principally to sorts of their own 
introduction, exhibiting big quantities of 
each. H. V. West (yellow) appears to be a 
line drooping-petalled, deep-coloured bloom, 
which was considered by many growers equal 
to anything that gained distinction. The 
blooms were not fully out. Helena Margeri- 
son, Norma Chittenden, and Mrs. John 
Rainier were other likely-looking Japanese. 
Messrs. W. G. Godfrey and Ron, Exmouth, 
put up a fine exhibit of singles, many of the 
best, such as Lady Astor, M.P.. Reginald 
Godfrey, Molly Godfrey, Bronze Molly, and 
Kitchener, being of their own raising. 


Horticultural shows and 
Entertainment Tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, replying 
to representations made by the horticultural 
societies of the Isle of Wight in favour of the 
exemption of horticultural shows from the 
entertainments tax, states that the proposal 
to allow the inclusion duty free of extraneous 
attractions at shows, such as hands and fire¬ 
works, was rejected by the House of Commons 
after full discussion, and he is not prepared 
to invite Parliament to amend the law in the 
sense desired. 
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Correspondence. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charge if correspon¬ 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and add essed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to he used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the ncme and address being added to each. 
A s Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
he replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants .—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each - 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should he sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit .—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 

FRUIT. 

Peach-trees in bad condition. 

(H. J.).—Your trees are badly attacked hv 
brown sorfle; in fact, we have seldom seen 
leaves in so bad a condition. Gather up all 
the leaves and burn them as soon as they 
fall, and thoroughly wash the trees with a 
good insecticide, such as Abol, following out 
the directions sent with it. Also clear off 
the surface-soil of the border and burn it, 
replacing it with good loamy soil, to which 
lias been added plenty of lime-rubble and 
hone meal. 

Lime-whiting fruit-trees. 

(Constant Reader).—The chief reason for 
coating the stems of trees with limewash in 
the winter is to destroy Moss and Lichen, 
which often cover the stems if not in some 
way destroyed. Lime-whiting also helps to 
destroy some insect life or eggs harbouring 
in tlie crevices of the bark by coating them 
over and thus excluding air. When the lime- 
wash peels off it leaves the bark clean and 
bright. In using it mix with it some cow 
manure or clay, both to make it thick and 
to colour it like the hark of the Dees. The 
caterpillar which preys on the tree leaves in 
summer comes from eggs deposited on and 
about the branches by the female moths in 
October and November. To catch these, as 
they crawl up the stems, tie round the stems, 
18 inches from the ground, bands of brown 
paper 9 inches deep. Tie tight top and 
bottom, then coat with any coarse grease. 
These can remain on for two months at least. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. /' J. Brown .— Mr. A H. Moorton, 
65. Pearl Road, Walthamstow, E. 17. 

.S’. 1‘. Rowlands .—For such a position you 
cannot do better than try the Belladonna Lily 
(Amaryllis Belladonna). 

H. C .—Your Lilacs are, in all likelihood, 
plants that have been grafted on the Privet, 
and the young growths are suckers of that 
plant—lienee their non-(lowering. 

Mrs. F. J. Brown. —(1) Coal-ashes are very 
good for protecting plants during the winter, 
but before using them they must be well 
weathered. (2) In order to procure stock 
quickly Roses are grafted or budded. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

II II. Brown .—A form of Linaria 
vtilga vis. 

■T. Tj. Carlow. —1, Alchemilla alpina, the 
alpine Lady’s Mantle, occurs as a native in 
Ireland; 2, Potentilla Sibbaldia (syn. Sib- 
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baldia procunibens), a native plant in 
Ireland ; 3, Geum rivale, (lie Water Avetis, 
frequent by brook sides in North Britain and 
Ireland, Ac. ; 4, Saxifraga Geum, an alpine 
plant of Western Europe, the only British 
stations for this plant are in Ireland; 5. 
Teucrium Chamiedrys (Germander), a good 
wall plant, and possibly native in Ireland. 


NAMES OF FRUITS. 

II. <’.—Apple is Striped lleaulin. 

K. T. l.ingwood. —Apple, Court oF Wick. 

J. J. —Apples: 1, Ribston ; 2, Stunner; 3, 
Golden Noble; 4, Wellington, 

IF. V. —-Apples: 1, Yorkshire Greening; 
2, Catshead ; 3, Cox’s Orange ; 4, Wellington. 

Mrs. Hill. —Bears: 1, Glou Morceau; 2, 
Beurre Bose; 3, Marie Louise; 4, Brown 
Beurre. 

G. H. —Apples: 1, Annie Elizabeth; 2. 
Mincliall Crab; 3, Stunner ; 4, Ecklinville 
Seedling. 

M. I>. —Apples; 1, Cox’s Orange; 2, Blen¬ 
heim; 3, Norfolk Beaufiii. Pear: 4, Glou 
Morceau. 

A. G. B. —Apples: 1, Lady Henniker; 2, 
Alfriston; 3, Sturmer. Pear: 4, Beurrd 
Clairgeau. 

Constant Header. —Apples: 1, Blenheim 
Orange; 2, Rynier; 3, Waltham Abbey seed 
ling ; 4, not recognised. 

( r. )Y right. —Apples: 1, Alfriston; 2, 
Adams’ Pearmain; 3, American 31 other. 
Pear; 4, Zephirin Gregoire. 

<’. IF.—Apples: 1, Scarlet Nonpareil; 2, 
Ribston ; 3, London or Five Crowned Pippin ; 
4, small fruit of Blenheim Orange. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Hampton Plant Co., New Malden, 
SuitllEY. 

Wit Watson and Sons, Ltd., Killini y. 
Co. Dublin. —List of fruit-trees, with notes 
on planting and pruning fruit-trees. 

Wm. Watson and Sons, Ltd., Kii.unty, 
Co. Dublin. —List of ornamental flowering 
shrubs and trees, climbers and wall shrubs. 

Wm. Watson and Sons, Ltd., Ku.j.ini.y, 
Co. Dublin.—L ist of Roses for the season 
1921-22, with instructions on how to plant 
Rose-trees. 

Boweli. and Skarhatt, Cheltenham, Guts. 
—Descriptive catalogue ol hardy perennial 
and herbaceous plants, ornamental grasses, 
ferns, and flowering shrubs. 

W. Smith and Son, Ltd., Aberdeen.— 
Annual catalogue ol nursery slock for 
1921-1922, including forest-trees, fruit-trees, 
Roses, and ornamental trees and shrubs. 


Procuring plants. 

In answer to “ C. C.” (page 688) I have 
traced a few of the plants in his list o- 
follows:—Coriaria terminalis. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; Epilubium 
obcordatum, is. 6d., Ceratostigma Willmotlie. 
2s. 6d., Potentilla Farreri, 2s., Perry’s 
Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, Middlesex : 
Perovskia atriplicifolia, Waterer. Sons, and 
Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6il. ; 
Erythrtea diffusa (syn. E. Massoni), W. 
Wells, jun., Merstham, Surrey, Is. K. M. 


Iris foetidissima, yellow-flowered 
variety. 

I am very desirous of obtaining a plant, or 
two of this, but have failed to find a nursery 
man who grows it. I should be very much 
obliged if any or your readers could put me 
on the track. W. J. Ogdf.n. 

87, Clapton Common, jLjOiidon, E. 5. 
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Digitize 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


For all the Best Decorative Varieties for Outdoor Flowering, as exhibited by myself at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, on Nov. 1st, 3rd, & 4th; also for the cream of the mid-season and late Varieties you cannot do better 
than apply to— :.: 

S > VCU CISSBURY Tk - .. nunc I New price li.ta, Itivin* Foil particulars for planting, etc 

• F.R.H.S., NURSERY, IfUIlStODlC, 


BEDS. 
Est. 1907 


Hein, primed, end • copy will be tent poet free to ell applicaots i 


I I New Late-keeping || 
| DESSERT APPLE j| 

‘‘John Standish ” 

(As illustrated in “ (jardcning Illustrated.") 


A grand cropper, which normally 
keeps in good condition until March 
or April. 

A tree in full bearing is an object 
of great lieauty. Flesh crisp, fiavour 
excellent. A most profitable variety 
for Market Growers, who should 
write for our Special 
Terms. Sturdy Little 
Two-Year Olds - each 


12/6 


Packing Carriage FREE. 
Cash with Order. 


II 


saacHouse&Son 

11 


Westbury 

“ Trm BRISTOL 


State your requirements in 

FRUIT TREES, BUSHES, 
ROSES. RASPBERRY CANES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Lowest terms for Cash. 

R. A. JENKINS, Nordelph, DOWNHAM. 


1 Lavender Tree..,. 4d. 

6 Solauutns . 4d. 

6 S. Wins., Pk. Beauty 4d. 

4 Thyme Trees . 4d. 

6 Gcums, Bradshaw ... -hi. 

2 Auchusa IJropmore 
1 Seven Sister Bose . 

<* Privet for hedgo.... 

1 Buddleia globoaa 
l Virginian Creeper ... 

25 Wallflowers . 4d. 

12 Montbretias.. 4d, 

1 Japanese Pseony. 4d. 

•S Golden Hods.. 4d. 


kl. 


4d. 




Plant and Seed Culture on 
entirely new lines. Cheap 
and -wonderfully efficient, 
Pot and plant become one. 
Handy, neat and good 

-ip- growth certain. 

Illustrated and instructive 
pamphlet past free. 

Not merely a pot but a pot 
that grows plants. 

Price of Pots : 6s. 6d.j*r .100 _ 45«. per 1000- 




ats : 6s. 6d. per 100 - 45t. 

J. N. HARVEY, 

(Dept. 5), Nurseries, EVESHAM. 


BENN BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 

MARKET NURSERY WORK. By F. J. Fletcher, F.R.H.S. A series of six books for the 
practical nurseryman and student, by an author whose experience has extended over 
fifty years. 

Volume 1 . GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS. Brief Synopsis 
of Contents: 

The Nurseryman—Greenhouses — Propagation —Seedlings — Cuttings—Practical Cutting Making — 
✓ Potting. 

Now ready. 4 6, by post 5/0. 

Volume II. SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE CROPS. Brief Synopsis of Contents: 

Tomatoes—Cucumbers—Melons—Grapes—Sweet Peas—Forcing Bulbs —“ Lifted ” Chrysanthemums 
—Catch Crops. 

Now ready. 4/6, by post 5 / 0 . 

Prospectus of whole series post free on application. 


THE HOME DOCTORING OF RABBITS, GOATS, AND POULTRY. By R. E. Davies. 

1 his. book describes in the most concise manner, under headings, the best way of 
treating each particular ailment. There is an alphabetical index for easy reference. 

Ready immediately. 2/0, by post 2/3. 

COMMERCIAL FRUIT-GROWING ON THE SMALL HOLDING. By W. F. Emptage, 
F.R.H.S. This handbook aims at bringing to perfection the cultivation of fruit trees 
and bushes, so that the fruit may be of greater profit to the grower. Brief Synopsis of 
Contents : 

Selecting the Land — Drainage—Soil Analysis—Preparation of the Land—Shelter planting—The 
Plantation—Shelter Fruit — Apples—Other Fruits—Close Planting with Filltrt—Time of Planting- 
Staking the Trees—Care of the Trees —Care of Holding during First Year—Insect Pests and Fungi 
•—Cordon Fruit Trees. 

2/0, by post 2/4. 


BENN BROTHERS LIMITED, 8, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C.4. 


DON’T MISS THIS 

SPECIAL OFFER FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 


1 Blue Geranium . 4d. 

6 Perennial Asters ... 4d. 

50 Onion Sets . 4d. 

50 Spring Cabbage . 4d. 

40 Pickle Cabbage . 4d. 

1 Black., Bos. Giant... 4d. 

1 Red Currant. 4d. 

1 Gooseberry Tree. 4d. 

1 Crimson Rambler ... 4d. 
I Dorothy Perkins ... 4d. 

1 Hiawatha . 4d. 

1 White Humbler . 4d. 

1 Wichuraiana Rose,., 4d. 
1 Southernwood . 4d. 


All orders overSs. free. Money returned if not satisfactory. 

SLOCOMBE LEIGH, BROUGHTON, HANTS. 


SWEET PEAS. 

OUR UNIQUE LIST OF SWEET PEAS 

IS NOW READY. 

THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE ISSUED! 

All Available Novelties Offered I 

MAY WE POST YOU A COPY? 

A POST CARD COMMANDS IT' 

G. H. MACKERETH, Ltd., 

THE SWEET PEA CLEARING HOUSE, 

ULVERSTON, LANCS. 


HbATIiHu APPARATUS. 


Complete seta supplied. 


Illustrated List free. 

T. JEAV0NS, Boiler Works, Silver End, 

BRIERUEY HILL. 

kjHo s.w. robinson u °. 

STO URBRIDGE 
BOILER 

AND 

PIPE 
lWORKS 





SOIL 
COIL 
SOCKET 
HOT WATER 
VENTILATING 
EXPANSION JOINT'' 
FLANGE & PUMP 

-LIST FREE • — 


LOOK. 

Good Cotton Nettings, small mesh, for garden nets, 
poultry runs, and tenuis courts. 20yds. by 1, 2s. td.; 
40yds. by 1, os. ; 20yds. by 2, 5a.; 40yds. by 2, 10s. ; and 
any length or width required. If lines top and bottom. 
Id. per yard extra for 2 lines. 81b. parcels odd lengths, 
for bush protection, 4s. Carriage paid, cash with order. 

J. M. BREEDS, Net Shop, Rye, Sussex. 


CONVERTIBLE 

LADDERS 

IimtNTBD 
AND UADI BT 

HEATH MAN 

Parson's Green 
Fulham, 
London, 8.W. 6 




THEY ARE THE BE8T AND ONE A PEST 
ALL HAND MADE. 

ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
AND BULB BOWLS. 

State quan tities and sixes required , and have 
“ Carriage Paid " quotation, or write for 
Price List—FREE. 

RICHARD 8ANKEY & SON, Ltd. 
Royal Potteries, Bulwell, Nottingham. 


DON'T NEGLECT TO TRAIN 

and 8ECURE your WALL TREES, etc., 
byithe SAFEST, 
QUICKEST & 
NEATEST METHOD. 

Equally suitable for 
Walls, style A. or 
Fence, style B. 
Box of 50— 
either style, 
medium size O/_ 
(as Ulus- 
tration), Q /Q 
Large 0/3 
From leading Stores, Dealers, etc. 

If dealers out of stock, send P.O. with 3d. for postage 
and name of dealer to:— 

HOUSE & GARDEN SUNDRIES CO., 

lf.pt. L, fO, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3. 


"Evervmans" 

Wall Clip 
for training 
Trees, Ramblers, 
etc.. 



by 


Google 


Original from 
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INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals. 


ABC of gardening I C hr y sa n themums, 

(Flower garden; ... 754 biff Japanese .744 

ABC of gardening CHRYSANTHEMUM 
(Fruit oarden) ... 755' BLANCHE DE 

Adam's Needle in I POITEVINE .747 

October . 752 j C hr y s a nth e mum 


Anemone japonica Cheshunt White ... 748 

alba . 752 Chrysanthemum rust 748 

Aspidistra, treatment Chrysanthemum Shir- 

of . 750 ley Golden .743 

Aspleniums . 750 Chrysanthemum Sir 

Beginners, don’ts for 752 E. Letchworth ... 748 
Border, the kerba- Chrysanthemum Vis- 

ceous . 752 count Chinda .748 

Catalogues, nursery- Chrysant heniums 

men's . 743 after flowering ... 748 

Ccratostigma plum- C h r y s a n them urns, 
baginoides . 753 arranging . 7481 


C h r y 8 a n themums, 
incurved varieties 747 
C h r j/ son themums, 
one bloom to a 


plant .748 

C h r y 8 a n themums, 

over-feeding .747 

C hr y s a n themums, 

singles .747 

Crinum capense ... 752 
Cuttings, rooting ... 744 
DAHLIA. CACTUS. 
MRS. MARGARET 
ST RED WICK ... 753 
Euonymus europaeus 744 
Fatsia japonica ... 744 
Foxglove, the .744 


Fruit trees, cordon- 

irained ... 746 

Fuchsia, the Cali¬ 
fornian ... 744 

Galls on Oak leaves... 745 

Ivies for walls .758 

Lilium Henryi .743 

Loganberry, planting 

the . ... 746 

LO G A N BERRY, 

THE .743 

Mulberry, the .744 

Nepcta Mussini .753 

Nurserymen's cata¬ 
logues .743 

Nut trees, treatment j 

of .745 

Oak leaves, galls on 745 J 


Oak, the scarlet, a 
grove of, in autumn 744 
Pampas Grass, the ... 751 
PAMPAS GRASS, .4 

GROUP OF .751 

Peaches, gcod .746 

Pear trees, autumn 

foliage of .744 

Plants, hardy, winter¬ 
ing .750 

Potato Conference ... 757 
Potentilla ambigua ... 752 
Primulas, winter- 

flowering .750 

Quercus cocci nea, a 
grove of, in autumn 744 
SAXIFRAGA MAR¬ 
GIN .1 r.l . 749 


Saxifrtfges, some 
white-flowered . 749 
SOCIETIES: 

Royal Horticultural 757 
Spindle tree, the .. 744 
Spirxa bracteata in 

bloom .744 

Summer versus 


winter 

Trees, recently planted 
VITIS HETF.RO- 

PHYLLA . 

Walls, Ivies for 
Week's work, the 
Work of the week 
Yew, Prince Alberts 1 
Yuccas in October ... 1 
Zauschneria califor- 
nica 


Nurserymen’s Catalogues. 

J he arrival of the autumn catalogues and of Barnham, who is now dead, used to issue 

a perusal of their contents always impress a most instructive catalogue, without unduly 

me with a sense of their inadequacy and increasing the size of it, the information 

shortcomings in the matter of true descrip- being given by means of a code, the interpre- 

tion of the plants offered, and useful informa- tation of which was contained in a couple of 

tion as to their needs and characteristics. pages at the end. The arrangement of the 

There are one or two shining exceptions to body of the catalogue was as follows: 
the general rule, but they are rare, and The names of the plants were, as usual, 
some of the larger nurserymen are the worst > n alphabetical order, and a short description 
offenders. 1 know it may be urged that it 
is not the function of a catalogue to give 
cultural directions, and that in the short 
limits of a list it would not be possible, 
without a considerable increase in hulk, to 
give a great deal of information, but I 
cannot help thinking that much more might 
be done in this way than is done, and that it 
would be to the nurseryman’s advantage to 
assist his customers. For after all, the 
majority of gardeners are amateurs, with a 
large amount of enthusiasm, and eager to 
try new plants. But what is their ex¬ 
perience ? They see a glowing description in 
a catalogue of some attractive plant, which, 
from the account given of it, appears to be 
one of the most desirable things they could 
have. No particulars are given as to its cul¬ 
ture or requirements, or whether it is a diffi¬ 
cult subject, requiring special treatment or 
expert knowledge ; it may be such a thing as 
Iris susiana, or Romneya, or Meconopsis, 
but so far as any indication is given in the 
catalogue it would seem to he as easy to grow 
as a Sunflower, and the inexperienced 
enthusiast, influenced by the glowing descrip¬ 
tion of its charms, buys it, often paying a 
considerable sum for it, plants it in hope 
(and often in clay, if his garden is in a 
London suburb), and of course it dies. They 
say that mustard manufacturers make their 
profit not out of the mustard that people 
eat, but out of the mustard they leave on 
the side of their plate, and I think many of each was given, such names and descrip- 

nurserymen make a lot of their profit out of tions occupying the left-hand half o! the 

the unsuitable plants bought by enthusiastic page, the other half was ruled with about 

but inexperienced amateurs—plants which six columns, these columns containing code 

only perish and need replacing next year by letters, which gave information as to the 

others. height, habit of growth, time of flowering, 

1 do not think there would be any difficulty aspect of plant, nature of soil required, and 

in giving such information in a catalogue, whether easy, moderately easy, or difficult, 

as it would save much of the disappointment The whole thing was compact, and a model 

and waste due to inexperienced buying, and I of useful information. A man who had 

am quite sure it would be to the benefit of such a catalogue could ascertain with ease 

the nurseryman in the end, owing to the whether any given plant was suitable for the 

recommendations he would get from satisfied conditions he could give it, and if it were 

customers. A nurseryman named Phipps, marked as difficult he would be warned from 



attempting to grow it without first getting 
fuller cultural directions. I know many 
nurserymen are ready to impart information 
when asked to do so, but this is not nearly so 
convenient to the customer as having the 
information concisely before him in the wav 
I describe. 

Another iault I have to find with many 
catalogues is the extravagant praise often 
given to the novelties brought out by the 
particular firm, without regard sometimes to 
the question of whether the plant itself is 
of good constitution and habit. I remember, 
for instance, how loudly trumpeted was a 
red Hypericum (I forget the name) which 
was brought out some years ago and offered 
at a comparatively high price. It turned 
out to be quite a miffy thing, I believe, and 
totally unreliable, and I do not think it is 
■now offered by any nurseryman. Another 
plant which was introduced with lavish 
praise by a large firm of nurserymen some 
time ago was Lychnis grandiflora. I 
remember I bought it and it proved most 
disappointing. This, of course, might be 
because my soil did not suit it, though it 
was advertised as growing anywhere ; but it 
is significant that the firm who introduced it 
only a few years ago does not list it at all 
now. Nurserymen are, after all, only human, 
and it is easy enough to criticise. I know, 
but I am only voicing the feelings of hundreds 
of gardeners when I say that most gardening 
catalogues leave very much to be desired, 
and could without much difficulty lie very 
much improved to the advantage of growers 
and customers alike. \V. O. 


Notes of the Week. 

Chrysanthemum Shirley Golden. 

I think “ H. S.” will make a mistake if 
he does not grow this variety again. When 
this variety received a First-Class Certificate 
from the National Chrysanthemum Society, 
remarks were made that it was probably the 
finest variety that had been seen there in 
1916. ' W. W. 

Lilium Henryi. 

Planters of Lilies this season should not 
forget the claims of Lilium Henryi for in¬ 
clusion among the number. It has been well 
called " the orange-yellow L. speciosum,” and 
certainly it is justified by the appearance of 
the flowers. They are of a fine orange-red, 
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spotted with black, and sometimes 4 inches 
across. It appears to do well in British 
gardens in almost any soil, but probably 
prefers lime in it, as it comes from limestone 
districts in Central China, Where it is found 
in the gorges of that formation. 

S. AIlNOTT, 

Fatsia japonica. 

From time to time one sees in the South 
of England fine specimens of this noble¬ 
looking plant, but I think the largest and 
best-shaped specimen I have seen is one grow¬ 
ing in a Bournemouth garden. This fine 
plant measures approximately 6 feet through 
and in height, and what makes it so con¬ 
spicuous is the fact that it is almost entirely 
covered with flowers. G. G. B. 

Big Japanese Chrysanthemums. 

■' II. S.’’ (.page 694) is quite right as to 
amateurs failing with Louisa Pockett, because 
they uc not start early enough with the 
cuttings. The same thing applies to the 
Cueen Mary type. Some amateurs also fail 
with W. Rigby, Mons. G. Di-abble, and Win. 

Turner for the same reason. "- 

W. WoOLMAN. 

Shirley, near Birmingham. 

Privet. 

As the season for the planting of young 
hedges has come once more, I would like fo 
warn inexperienced cultivators against 
planting Privet within 10 feet of borders 
that contain or are to be devoted to her¬ 
baceous and other kinds of choice plants. 
The roots of the Privet, to my knowledge, 
will permeate the soil, like a dense network, 
to a distance of 10 or 12 feet, even passing 
under the foundations of walls. It is im¬ 
possible to grow choice plants satisfactorily 
in a border where the roots of the Privet 
are also growing. G. G. B. 

Spiraea bracteata in bloom. 

Groups of this pretty arching Spit-sea grow¬ 
ing near the waterside are blooming pro¬ 
fusely ; indeed, the flowers are almost as 
plentiful as they were in June, although the 
clusters are scarcely so large as in early 
summer. Owing to the abnormal season many 
of our shrubs are behaving in a strange way 
this autumn, so much so that it occasions no 
surprise to come across whole masses of early 
summer-flowering subjects bursting into 
blooin. The above shrub is very desirable for 
grouping on the fringes of pleasure grounds, 
where they wind away to the wilder parts of 
the garden, and where, with little or no atten¬ 
tion, abundance of white sprays is produced 
in early summer. G. M. S. 

Rooting cuttings. 

Two factors go far towards ensuring the 
successful rooting of cuttings, and these 
should always be borne in mind by the novice. 
The first is plenty of sharp sand round the 
base of the cutting, and the second is making 
the soil very firm round the base. If any¬ 
thing. the second is the more important of 
the two. Another important factor, of 
course, is that the cuttings should he in a 
place where they will not get dry. Early in 
my gardening days an old cottager woman, 
who seemed to have a perfect genius for 
rooting almost any sort of cutting, told me, 
when I asked her how she managed it, that 
it • was all the result of squeezing the soil 
tightly round the base of the cutting—and I 
soon found by experience what an important 
thing this was to obtain success. N. L. 

Autumn foliage of Pear trees. 

There may be some at present who are 
planning or about to prepare a border for 


trees and shrubs for autumn effect, and in 
connection with this I should like to suggest 
the use of certain varieties of Pears. In 
many cases the foliage of varieties of Peat- 
trees is in colour equal to that of many 
shrubs commonly planted for this purpose. 
The Pear tree in flower is a beautiful sight 
in spring, and this is followed by the hand¬ 
some fruit, which in some varieties remains 
on the tree after the leaves have assumed their 
autumn colours. The following four varieties 
have coloured regularly during the last four 
years, where the trees are growing on a heavy 
soil. They are Colmar d’Ete, Durondeau, 
Fertility, and Souvenir du Congres, all of 
varying shades of red or crimson. 

R. H. Jeffers. 

The Foxglove. 

I was glad to see a plea put in for this 
elegant flower in the pages of Gardening 
Illustrated recently, for few plants are more 
graceful or more capable of giving a telling 
effect. In my own garden, which is rather 
a large and old-fashioned one, I let them 
come up almost wherever they will, for they 
seed themselves freely, and the result is that 
injiliitr I have all over the place, 

even by the sides of the pathS;- - (Jany people 
would not care for this, but I like aP. uncon- 
ventional garden, and the people who Efim® 
to mine in Foxglove time invariably admit- 
the effect, for Foxgloves seem to have a happy 
knack of looking well almost anywhere. 
There are several good strains of Foxglove. 
Young plants are often killed off during the 
winter, and they come through best if they 
are growing in rather poor and dry ground. 

W. O. 

The Californian Fuchsia (Zauschneria 
californica). 

Writing in a recent number of “The 
Garden," Sir Herbert Maxwell 6peaks of this 
plant as being hardly worth growing, making 
a poor show and with only a short flowering 
period. I think he must either have a poor 
form or else the conditions obtaining in his 
garden are unsuitable to the plant. In my 
London garden it has been quite a feature 
this year, commencing to bloom in July and 
giving a profusion of its brilliant flowers 
right on into November—practically four 
months of continuous blooming. I consider 
it one of the most effective and certainly one 
of the showiest rock garden plants for the 
autumn, and dry, hot weather just suite it. 
I think there must be different stocks in 
existence, as I have heard of others who found 
it niggardly in the matter of flower pro¬ 
duction. North London. 

The Spindle-tree (Euonymus europaeus) 

has berried well this summer, and has been 
quite a picture in some parts of Kent, 
notably the Dartford and Swanley districts. 
Intermingled with Clematis Vitalba, the 
hedges left unpruned for a year or two have 
been very beautiful. The wood of the 
Spindle-tree is still largely used for skewers 
by the butchers, and in some parts of Devon¬ 
shire some half-a-century ago boys used to 
make quite a little sum of money by cutting 
this wood and tying it up in bundles of fifty. 
The flowers are very inconspicuous in early 
summer and of a greenish-white, hut no scent. 
Previous to owners and tenants having to 
keep their hedges trimmed annually, our 
country roads and lanes were far more inter¬ 
esting to the traveller. I wonder whether the 
common Butcher’s Broom—Ruscus aculeatus 
—is ever used for the like purpose, as the 
wood is very hard and similar to that of the 
Spindle-tree. J. Mayne. 

Summer versus winter. 

Only a few days before the severe frost 6et 
in we were enjoying what is termed Saint 
Luke’s little summer, and at work with our 


coats off as if it were September. It is more 
than likely that much of our recently-planted 
stuff in the vegetable and flower garden has 
felt the sudden change and received somewhat 
of a setback, as it is seldom we experience 
such a cold spell the second week in Novem¬ 
ber, though it is but six years ago that we 
had that hard frost and a thick covering of 
snow in and around London about the same 
date. At the time of writing a thaw has set 
in, and it is very advisable to look round 
these plantations and press down any small 
plants that may have been lifted out of the 
soil, and while the weather remains dry and 
mild proceed with the planting of the many 
things usually set out about this time of the 
year, and of which only a small percentage 
has as yet been done in many localities. 
Newly-moved ground always takes the frost 
more than untouched quarters do, hence the 
necessity of a general survey. M. 

The Mulberry. 

I was interested in the article on this fruit 
(page 701), for there was a large tree in my 
father’6 garden when I was a boy, and it 
usually carried fine crops of its delicious 
fruit. When thoroughly ripe there are, in 
my opinion, few berries to compare with the 
Mulberry for delicacy of flavour, and I would 
.far rather have them than Strawberries or 
taspberries. They are very juicy and have 
_ Peculiarly alluring flavour, and never seem 
to hSiX® any ill-effects, however many one eats. 
Indeecb they are bo tempting that it is 
difficult t® know when to leave off. Your 
correspoljiS £en£ speaks of the fruit making ex¬ 
cellent taiN- s > but my experience of it when 
cooked is t’K a t it is rather sickly. In this 
Histr-iet Nrj>.th London, there are many fine 
old trees, se\" eral o£ which, as your corre¬ 
spondent rental* 8 - have g° ne over on one 8lde - 
though there ai-e several fine upright speci¬ 
mens. The treei°PP® ar8 to be of very slow 
growth—at least,\ its earlier years, spect- 

mens planted twel?[ e to fifteen years ago being 
still comparative! V sma ! ! ’ and # doe8 I ) ot 
seem to be until the' tree is of really good size 
that it fruits gati^actonly, though I have 
had no experience dy grown in the bush 
form. i °. t. L. 

A grove of the S<V lct ° ak <Qt*ercus 
coccinea) in autu 

The beauty of a larVf® plantation of this 

noble tree can scarcely] be surpassed at the 
time of writing (Noveilyber 1st). They are 
seedling trees and val r y considerably in 
leafage, growth, and coV 0 ' 11 "' , som . e a 

nutty brown, others briX £ia “ t crimson and 
scarlet. Planted in the wjoodland some years 
ago, with a southern aspect*- P 1111 - 7 °* 'he trees 
are now attaining a good*• 8lz ?- . B0 “ e °J the 
best being 18 feet or moref } n height. Large 
or small, the 'brilliance W.uf their handsome 
leaves is strikingly effectijh®- ,. is on sunny 
days their brilliance is bit -ought out with the 
greatest intensity, and -/me IS com t, , to 
halt and admire theiifr autumnal glory. 
Many of the handsoiJ leaves measure 
12 inches in length and 3, inches across, these 
remaining on the branc; hes until December. 
Among seedling trees tl here is generally a 
variation in both form (and colour, and this 
being so in the present’ instance, we find a 
distinct interest in examining . eve, y dree, the 
long elegant, leaves of so4n e , , ”,®7 !,er T P* eas ' 
ing, whereas others are a.^ krna as they are 
long and less lobed. T? e branches form 
splendid material for cuttin/--P^acmg in 
vases with the large Chry™“ u ™ s - and 
also with berried subjects. The Scarlet Oak 
reaches 160 feet high in f .? atlve habltat > 
Eastern North America, a d6tran P 8 
that such a beautiful and v , 1S . no * 

more freely used in garden^; frj 
its autumn glory it is a clia. -g 
seasons. " ' 
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Prince Albert’s Yew. 


Saxegothaea conspicua is a very uncommon 
< onifer, or, more correctly, Taxad, lor it ; s 
more nearly related to the Yews than the true 
Conifers, that was introduced in 1849 and 
named in honour of Queen Victoria’s Consort, 
an ardent patron of arboriculture. It was 
one of the introductions of William Lobb 


Yew-like appearance is very striking, 
although the foliage is not so funereal as in 
the commoner tree. It grows under similar 
conditions to the Cypresses, and can be in¬ 
creased by cuttings of short shoots in the 
same way as the Yew. In the neighbourhood 
of London it has been killed on one or two 


when collecting for Messrs. Yeitch, and its 
peculiar structure caused great excitement 
amongst botanists, for, although its general 
appearance is that of a Yew, Lindley observed 
that it included characters that were peculiar 
to four other genera, the male flowers being 
like those of Podocarpus, the female flowers 
resembling those of Dammars, the fruit being 
near that of Juniper, and the seed near 
Dacrydium. It is only suitable for the 
warmer parts of the country, for, being a 
native of Chile, its requirements are similar 
to those of warm, temperate, or sub-tropical 
plants. There are, however, good specimens 
in the south-west counties of England and 
in Ireland. At Strete Raleigh, near Exeter, 
are two fine specimens, probably two of the 
original introductions. They nre 35 feet or 
40 feet high, with a considerable spread, and 
they are of peculiarly graceful outline. Their 


occasions by severe frost, and during the 
present year yonng shoots were injured by 
sun. - D. 

Vitis heterophylla. 

This handsome Vine is a native of China, 
Japan, and Corea, and it has been known in 
our gardens for sixty years. It is of 
luxuriant habit, forming a tangle of slender 
branchlets, which ascend to a considerable 
height when growing over a tree of loose or 
open habit such as a Laburnum. Although 
sometimes planted against a wall, it never 
appears to such great advantage in such a 
position as when allowed perfectly free growth 
against a tree or bush. When it is planted 
against a wall or summer-house, no attempt 
should be made to train it; rather allow it to 
develop at will and fling its branches about 
in a natural manner. The leaves vary a good 
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deal in shape. Sometimes they are heart- 
shaped with entire margins, and at others 
they are very deenlv lobed, the lobes being 
variable in number and in depth. The 
flowers, inconspicuous and produced in 
clusters, are followed by small grapes that 
are light-blue dotted with black, a well- 
fruited plant having a very uncommon and 
charming effect. In the colder parts of the 
country it may not prove hardy in the open ; 
then, of course, the protection of a wall is 
necessary, a wall with a south or Bouth-west 
exposure being most suitable. It should have 
well-drained, loamy soil and a restricted root 
run. There is a variety elegans, which 
differs from the type by its pink shoots and 
by the green of the leaves being relieved with 
patches of red and white. It is not so hardy 
as the type. I). 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Calls on Oak leaves. 

Please say whether the small disc* on 
these leaves are caused by disease or blight. 

Wimhledon. T. G. 

[The Oak leaves are covered with numbers 
of Bpangle-galls, which are produced by the 
laying of eggs of a small gall insect in the 
Oak leaf. These galls do little damage to 
the tree, and they would be extremely difficult 
to prevent. Pheasants and probably other 
birds are very fond of them.] 

Treatment of Nut trees. 

I have several nut trees of the Kent Cob 
class in a rough part of my garden. Un¬ 
fortunately they bear very few nuts. Will 
you tell me whether the trees should be 
pruned? I have been told that if they are 
cut right back the new wood will bear. 

Acer. 

[The nut trees in question are, we surmise, 
in a neglected, overgrown condition, with 
probably a multitude of ground suckers round 
about the stems. If so, get these grubbed 
out first, which will leave the way clear for 
dealing with the heads. First cut out dead 
wood. Then thin out the branches, taking 
away as far as possible the oldest and worn- 
out samples and leave the remainder so that 
they stand a good distance apart and allow 
of the free admission of light and air to the 
interior of the bushes. Then cut back the 
branches retained to within 6 feet of the 
ground. If there are any young growths on 
them, cut these back to two or three buds. 
Give the soil beneath the bushes a good dress¬ 
ing of manure or shoddy, which finds so much 
favour with the Kentish growers as a stimu¬ 
lant for nut plantations. Next season a 
quantity of young shoots should start from 
the cut-back branches, the strongest of which 
should be cut back. If too many appear, thin 
them out to a certain extent, but leave them 
intact, as it is such wood, as well as that of 
a twiggy nature, which produces the fruit. 
The female flowers and male catkins appear 
at the end of winter or early spring, and no 
pruning must be done until fertilisation has 
taken place. We have before now been in a 
position to prune by cutting back to two and 
three bude the unfruitful wood in February 
and not till early March in a late season 
or if the winter is severe. The pruning 
away of the unfruitful wood ensures the pro¬ 
duction of young bearing wood for the follow¬ 
ing year. The wood which produces fruit 
next year should be cut back when pruning- 
time arrives the following spring. By keep¬ 
ing suckers suppressed, the soil manured 
every other year, if not annually, and treat¬ 
ing the wood produced as advised, good crops, 
weather permitting, should result. When 
male catkins are scarce on the bushes it is a 
good plan to cut and lay branches of the 
common wood nut well furnished with catkins 
among the branches of Cob and Filbert bushes 
to ensure fructification.] 
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Cordon-trained Fruit Trees. 


No other mode of training Iruit trees admits 
of a greater variety being grown in a limited 
space than the single-stemmed cordons. In 
addition they are decidedly economical trees, 
coming into bearing earlier than any other, 
excepting the bush, are easily attended to, 
and under good culture yield fruit of the 
highest quality. The usual position for them 
is on a wall. To plant new walls with cordons 
is to make use of practically every available 
inch, while to fill in the spaces between 
espalier and fan-trained trees there is no 
other to equal cordons. In many gardens,how¬ 
ever, the border-line is not adapted for fruit 
trees, but with the aid of a simple trellis of 
wire the path sides may be made both orna¬ 
mental and profitable with the type of tree 
under notice. Some of the best 

Apples I have seen this year were on 
single-stemmed cordons, the varieties Rev. 
YV. Wilks, King of Tomkins County, Grena¬ 
dier. Charles Ross. Cox’s Orange Pippin, and 
Rival being especially good. The trees were 
five vears old. and had been in their present 
position two seasons, along each side of a 
path running north and south. It is gener¬ 
ally agreed that this year has been one of the 
best for Apples. But if the promise of 
blossom is to be taken as a guide to next 
season’s crop it will eclipse this, for it is 
doubtful if trees of all types were better 
furnished with buds than they are now. I 
recently visited a nursery where there was an 
excellent batch of cordons three years old and 
upwards, and the mOst remarkable thing 
about them was the quantity of fruit buds, 
the like of which on young trees the foreman 
said he had never seen, and it could well 
believed To secure trees of this description 
is to ensure the earliest possible return from 
one’s outlay, but. at the same time it is to be 
remembered that overcropping young speci¬ 
mens is the surest way to retard their future 
progress. The best dessert 

Peaks also do exceedingly well as cordons, 
but they do best on a wall generally, as they 
blossom early, and some protection from frost 
is necessary. Varieties which are to be 
recommended for this mode of training in¬ 
clude Pitmaston Duchess. Marie Louise, 
Beurre Diel, Emile d’Heyst. and Doyenne du 
Cornice. It is not unusual for Pears to grow 
luxuriantly on warm walls, where the soil, as 
is usually the case at the foot, is very rich. 
The tendency, however, may be gradually 
checked bv lifting and replanting in early 
autumn. ‘Drastic root-pruning is unneces¬ 
sary. In fact, on the Quince stock, which is 
the usual one for cordons, thick roots are not 
prominent. A few years ago I had about 
twenty of the leading varieties of Pears on a 
south wall. When eight years old they were 
removed a considerable distance from a 
rather poor soil to a new virgin loam, which 
had just been trenched. In this they made 
remarkable progress, which eventually led to 
more wood than fruit. To check this the 
most vigorous were lifted, and replanted, 
two years in succession. The remainder had 
a trench dug in front of them for the pur¬ 
pose of cutting the longest roots. Comparing 
the results, it was found that the lifted trees 
did the best, the check from lifting just being 
sufficient to steady the growth and promote 
fruitfulness, and since then the operation has 
been repeated when necessary. The root- 
pruned trees were hardly checked enough, so 
three years after they were lifted, and as this 
has been repeated occasionally since all of 
them have proved satisfactory. 

Plumb as cordons are eminently satisfac¬ 
tory. Their tendency to grow away at the 


top is a drawback to the fan system, with the 
result that horizontal trained trees are be¬ 
coming popular, since the lower branches act 
as a sap steadier. The equivalent to this 
where cordons are concerned is to train them 
very obliquely. An angle of 45 degrees 
answers well with both Pears and Apples, but 
with Plums it is advisable to give them a 
little more slope. The soil is quite as 
important—in fact, more so. It should not 
be too rich nor too deep, and it should be 
well impregnated with lime. 

Gooseberries and Red and White Ccr- 
kants may be grown as single cordons, 
although the last two are more profitable 
under the gridiron form, which has four 
branches. The chief advantage in any case 
lies in the fact that it enables the grower to 
gather late fruit, for the trees may be planted 
on shady walls, and if netted, highly flavoured 
fruit is the result. The 

Training of cordons is not complicated. 
Until the trees have filled their allotted 
space the leading shoot, ought to be prac¬ 
tically left intact. The object being to pro¬ 
mote the growth of spurs at short intervals 
from the base of the tree to the top. all side 
growth, shortly after planting, ought to be 
cut back with this object. Summer pruning 
should be carried out towards the end of July, 
al l side shoots being pinched at the fourth or 
fifth leaf, according to their strength. In 
winter they will need to be shortened back 
about half. Until the trees reach the bear¬ 
ing stage manure is unnecessary, but after¬ 
wards they respond more than any other to 
liberal treatment. J 


Good Peaches. 

Intending planters are recommended to 
give Amsden June, Hale’s Early, and Royal 
George, which will give a succession of fruits 
from the walls from mid-August until October 
is some way advanced. From the varieties 
named I have regularly gathered fruits from 
August 8th until October 22nd—or even later' 
in favourable seasons. Scot. 


Recently planted trees, 

say a year ago, or even two years, ought 
not to be allowed to carry many fruit. Far 
better is it to nip out most of any fruit-buds 
showing, thus giving the tree a chance to 
grow unfettered foY another season. It is a 
common error with many cultivators to re¬ 
tain a tew fruits even with a tree planted 
the previous autumn, consequently the wood 
necessary to aid the formation of the tree is 
anything but satisfactory, and such a course 
cannot be too strongly condemned. The loss 
among fruit-tree plantations of last year 
must be very great, especially on light sandy 
or gravelly soils. Many are dead, while 
others are more or less crippled beyond re¬ 
covery. Any that have held their own, as it 
were, would be the better headed back pretty 
hard, in the hope of laying a new foundation 
for the tree. It should be a recognised aim 
of all who plant fruit trees to encourage root 
and top growth for the first two years, and 
not hamper them with fruit production. 
There was a time when one felt compelled to 
see if the tree was true to name hv leaving a 
fruit or two to mature, hut now, dealing with 
a reliable nurseryman, it is very rare to get 
palmed off with a spurious variety. Upright 
cordons require the leading shoot to be 
shortened annually some 9 inches or so from 
the last pruning until it has leached the 


desired height, while trees trained horizon¬ 
tally seldom need it, though a little depends 
upon the strength of the tree. If extra strong, 
it should be also stopped. Trees planted this 
autumn and early spring are the better left 
until March, or even early April, ere the 
knife is plied among the branches, according 
to my experience, though it is known that 
many practical growers differ upon the sub¬ 
ject. All pruning is best executed, and more 
quickly, in the absence of much frost. Exten¬ 
sive cuts after being made smooth should be 
smeared over either with painters’ knotting or 
ordinary slate-colour paint. It prevents the 
wood decaying, also insect life hibernating in 
any crevices, especially that horrid pest 
American blight. James Mayne. 


Planting the Loganberry. 

Inasmuch as the Loganberry is a great 
rambler, it is clear that space for growth 
must be provided. All things considered, it 
will be found that lateral space is more fre¬ 
quently available than vertical space, and 
more practicable. Sometimes there is a high 
and southerly wall available, and there may 
be good reasons why it may not be covered 
with a Pear, Plum, Peach, Apricot, or Vine ; 
then, if desired, one or more plants of the 
Loganberry may be trained against it, and 
the supply of fruit increased. In this case 
the Loganberry may be planted at the foot 
of the wall at intervals of 5 or 6 feet, and 
four or five shoots of the Loganberrv from 
each plant be taken up the wall vertically, 
and be trained equi-distant from each other, 
and thus cover the wall with delicious Iruit 
to a height of 12 or 16 feet in one and 
each following season after the plants have 
become established and attained full vigour 
of growth. The lateral space is more fre¬ 
quently available, either against low wooden 
fences and more permanent walls, or against 
horizontal wires strained from post to post 
of iron, or of durable wood of adequate 
strength. 

Distance to Plant. —Having provided 
adequate support, the next point to 
determine is the distance to allow for 
each plant. This is important, because 
with a plant like the Loganberry it 
is easy to give too little or too much. There 
is another factor to consider, viz,, the period 
of the year during which the last portion of 
growth was developed. If during September 
and October in normal years, that growth— 
it may be the last 2, 3, or 4 feet—is almost 
sure to be unfruitful, because imperfect 
through development during a period of fast- 
falling temperature and rapidly failing 
quantity and intensity of light. Such tem¬ 
perature and light impart the “ finishing 
touches ” to spring and summer growth in 
these islands, but they do not manufacture 
wood which will produce perfect fruit. 
Therefore that late growth may be cut away 
at pruning time, and the last foot or so of 
perhaps all the other growths. This simpli¬ 
fies the question of distance at which to 
plant, and we see that the distance apart on 
very suitable soil may he 10 to 12 feet or 
more apart; on ordinary good soil 8 to 10 feet 
apart; on rather poor soil 6 to 8 feet 
apart. 

In planting the Loganberry it is sufficient 
to plant so deeply as to cover all the roots 
with 2 inches of soil when the soil is made 
level: deep planting, as in the case of the 
Raspberry, is to be avoided. Let all the 
roots be carefully spread out, the soil re¬ 
turned over them, then carefully but firmly 
trodden, and the surface left slightly rough 
in order that rain may pass readily throngh 
the surface. Seedlings, except for trial, 
should not. be planted, because they are very 
liable to deteriorate. It is better to increase 
the stock by layers from plants proven to he 

good. J- C. 
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CHRYS ANTHE MUMS 

Over-feeding. 


It was easy to see at the great Show of the 
National Society recently that quite a num¬ 
ber of the exhibits in the large blooms com¬ 
petition showed unmistakable signs in the 
flowers of having been over-fed. It was not 
difficult to come to the conclusion that 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda had 
been used not wisely but too well. This 
might certainly have been the cause of washy 
colouring, as well as the lower petals of the 
flowers showing signs of distress almost before 
they reached the exhibition ; and with these 
faults becoming more emphasised as the day 
went on. Exceedingly difficult to know how 
to use in respect to pot plants those 
fertilisers might well be kept away from the 
grower. If mistakes with them are so readily 
made by expert growers, what about the 
amateur who is told of their wonderful 
power in flower production ? Many instances 
have occurred to the writer of cultivators 
who may have done their plants well up to a 
certain time, having used these manures, 
with the idea of getting their blooms open at 
a certain time, or with ideas of gaining size, 
killed the roots and reduced the chances of 
getting specimen blooms. It is probably 
true of one exhibitor that he had a task in 
cutting blooms enough to fill one medium 
exhibit from his 300 plants grown for the 
purpose of show ; as it is of another who 
got about a dozen flowers when the day came 
to put in for competition. That kind of 
cultivation would be ruinous to one who had 
to get a living by it. Think of the time and 
money that have been bestowed on the plants 
for nearly a year, and then weigh results. 

Two examples of excellent culture appeared 
striking ; they were the leading lots in classes 
for three dozen Japanese blooms, and for a 
dozen sorts of single Chrysanthemums. Here 
the colouring was conspicuous, and the lower 
florets, in the case of the former, were crisp 
and stiff, as were the upper. Such flowers 
as these will always w^n, even if somewhat 
bigger ones are pitted against them. They 
are examples that those who award the prizes 
cannot get away from ; the more they are 
examined the better they are liked. But 
sometimes this judgment may not be pleasing 
to a person who thinks of inches in diameter 
before anything else. 

Besides the nitrate fault, there is another 
item that goes to make indifferent exhibits, 
and that is the employment of too much 
fire heat. With not a few cool air may not 
reach the opening blossoms from the moment 
they show colour. This mistake, too, bears 
its mark in the florets as does over-feeding, 
and like it produces a softness which is 
noticeable when the blooms get to an ex¬ 
hibition. Within the past few days, when 
the frosts have been severe enough to make 
one careful, the Chrysanthemum house has 
not been entirely closed; the temperature 
has been near 40 degrees at times, but there 
is not a damp or decaying petal to be seen. 
It is easy to forget the plant is a hardy one ; 
and the flowers, if they have been used to it 
from the first, open the better when condi¬ 
tions are cool. 

The danger in the feeding material named 
is that we do not know its strength. Both 
are colourless, and when put into water do not 
make this look like anything except water; 
therefore it becomes so easy to overdo them. 
All highly concentrated fertilizers are double- 
edged weapons, and they require to be used, 
in the case of pot-plants particularly, with 
much caution. But if those who produce 
flowers for a National show are not careful 
enough in using them, what of the amateur 
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grower, who is not expected to be an expert? 
These can be advised to leave nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia for others, and be 
quite sure that they go under rather than 
over the quantities recom mended in other 
things. A little and often ought always be 
on one's mind when a fillip to the plants is 
needed. Anyone can over-feed Chrysan¬ 
themums, but like over-watering the mistake 
can hardly be remedied, and thus a year’s 
work may be, if not spoiled, considerably 
harmed in a few moments. The first thing 
a successful grower is asked is what do you 
feed your plants with? If the truth be told, 
only weak doses of anything, the chances 
are the same would not be believed, so strong 
is the idea that good culture is not brought 


about by daily attention to detail; but is the 
result of the employment of some material 
not generally known. H. S. 

Incurved varieties. 

For a long period this form was highly 
prized by the exhibitor, and to produce the 
varieties in good condition was considered the 
acme of the grower’s art. There was an 
inducement in the way of flower show awards, 
too, in times past, but it is idle to think of 
those days. We now find very few indeed 
who take much pains with the class, the 
growth of which may be said to be in 
abeyance, for were the blooms of these types 
forthcoming in the fine order of old they 
would surely interest. If not cultivated for 
show, some of the varieties are popular as 
market-cut blooms, their lasting qualities 
when cut telling a good deal in their favour. 
Their formation, too, with every petal 
staring at one, as it were, is not against them 
when used for decoration and artistic dis¬ 
plays. We do not grow many varieties, but 
the few included are not the least attractive 
in a choice collection. For example, the 
white H. W. Thorp, a bushy plant and easy 
to grow, may produce from a score to thirty 
of its neat blossoms. This, then, makes a 
specimen of a most useful character for house 
decoration or for cutting. Romance is a 
yellow easy to grow. The blooms come 
naturally ball-shaped and quite solid in 
appearance. Even a richer yellow is Butter¬ 


cup, and a bigger flower, too; but this is not 
quite so close in form of flower. It is, how¬ 
ever, extra fine for any purpose. As late 
market varieties there are one or two of ex¬ 
ceptional value and more or less well known, 
including Mrs. F. Judson (white), Ethel 
Thorp (silvery-pink), Golden King, and 
Percy A. Dove. This last is pure white, and 
I regard it as the finest incurved variety yet 
introduced Last year blooms—full, solid 
ones—were produced 7 inches across and the 
same in depth of the most perfect forma¬ 
tion, and on account of a capital bushy habit 
of growth and it being rather late to bloom 
when grown with a number of shoots to a 
plant this is looked upon as something extra 
choice for cut flowers in December. H. S. 


Chrysanthemum Blanche de 
Poitevine. 

If one were asked the name of the most 
valuable variety in commerce just now I 


think this would be the one selected. From 
a show point of view it would be of little 
use ; but from the market side the variety is 
one that will be grown by the thousand. The 
principal thing about it is its dwarf habit, 
and that it produces full blooms of medium 
size, white in colour. When little bushy 
specimens can be obtained with about nine 
blooms in a flower-pot of S-inch diameter, 
something very much out of the common is 
forthcoming. The variety has lately been 
seen in capital condition. I would, however, 
not like to tell of the number of times a day 
in those small pots the plants have required 
watering during the hot weather we have 
passed. The plants are healthy, with foliage 
to the bottom, and nothing better in its way 
has been produced for the decoration of 
rooms, and so on. The grower whose speci¬ 
ality is pot-plants must have it, as this is 
likely to be in favour for a long time. The 
variety is one of a French set of seedlings 
introduced a few years back, and most of the 
dealers in cuttings or young plants have stock 
of it. H. S. 


Singles. 

A collection of these cultivated for ex¬ 
hibiting, that is, disbudded to about a dozen 
flowers to a plant, is in its way a pretty sight 
just now. To me, however, it seems a mis¬ 
take to encourage mere size in the blooms, 
with no pretension to formation. Such 
varieties as Caledonia and Isobel Felton are 
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popular because they are big, but their 
ragged appearance seems anything but 
pleasing. My own ideal of a single is 
Mensa, yet it is often remarked as being now 
too small for show. This white variety, Mrs. 
Loo Thomson, straw colour, and the deep 
yellow or Golden Mensa are head and 
shoulders above everything, as it were, and 
if I had a pink, or bronze, or crimson similar 
in other respects I should not have room for 
any other type. How often do we find in a 
description of a new single the words “ like 
Mensa,” but in reality there is something 
great up to now which divides them. Bertha 
Fairs is a good if rather dull bronzy form 
partaking considerably of the splendid 
'‘finish” of my ideal sort; and Margaret 
de Quincey approaches it, too, as a pink ; and 
what can be said of a crimson 1 Probably 
Supreme is nearest—at any rate, it is the best 
yet seen growing. Lady Astor is a variety 
with rich crimson blooms, but the former, as 
I see it, is likely to be thought the more 
of. Both are new. Phyllis Cooper, rich 
yellow, has too many florets in the bloom to 
please ; yet it is exhibited in fine order. I 
daresay some of the florets are removed in 
such cases. Molly Godfrey is liked for its 
pretty shade of mauve-pink colour, but the 
habit of growth is very tall. Max is distinct 
and bright, the bronzy-red being gold pointed. 
Gem, which was to surpass Mensa as a white, 
does not do so. Stuart Smith, however, is a 
big, showy flower of purest white. Portia, 
bronzy-red. has size, but it is not of good 
shape. 

For purposes other than exhibiting as cut 
flowers the sorts that produce medium-sized 
blooms have everything to recommend them. 
The Mensa group is most suitable for bush 
plant culture, and in spray form the three 
varieties that compose it are priong the better 
ones. Ceddie Mason, crimson ; Donald, 
salmon ; Merstham Gem. Mrs. W. Bucking¬ 
ham, pink ; Sylvia Slade, rosy crimson with 
white ring ; Kitty Bourne, yellow ; Ideality, 
white; Mary Richardson, salmon, are a few 
varieties that would please. H. S. 


Chrysanthemum rust. 1 

This is the name given to a fungus that is 
more or less troublesome. It forms on the 
undersides of the leaves, and, spore-like, 
spreads with rapidity. From a practical 
point it is one of those troubles which, if 
neglected, may prove so harmful as to spoil 
the plants at the flowering-time ; and on the 
other hand, if watched and promptly dealt 
with, gives little to worry about. We look 
for it, and when tiny lumps are noticeable 
the same are touched with paraffin. The 
collection generally is thus kept free, but it 
usually happens that the fungus is introduced 
by fresh varieties, or, maybe, comes on the 
plants in open ground, which, of course, do 
not get the same attention as those in pots. 
At propagating-time special attention should 
be given to plants that have harboured the 
rust, and, if possible, do without them when 
taking cuttings. Fortunately this summer 
has been favourable to the grower ; it is in 
damp weather when the complaint named 
gives the most trouble. H. S. 

Chrysanthemum-Viscount Chinda. 

Although yellow-coloured varieties are not 
scarce, there are not many to-day that can 
surpass this for colour. We used to find a 
rich yellow in the Japanese sort, Duchess of 
Sutherland, but, like many others, this lost 
its constitution, and is now rarely seen. 
Buttercup, an incurving variety, has almost 
as rich a shade, but not quite; and the new 
Japanese named above is like the latter in 
yellow. But this is good enough to be 
distinct; and, besides, the bloom is very hand¬ 
some in build, if not over large. Its long, 
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wide florets grow inward at the points, and 
when fully developed, some show the inner, 
others the outer colour, which is the lighter. 
The variety appeals to me on account of the 
nice quality of the blossoms as well as the 
colour; and as the habit of the plant is 
dwarf and strong it is a sort which can be 
recommended to the amateur grower. It was 
introduced a couple of seasons ago by Messrs. 
W. Wells and Co., and asserts itself in a 
season when good novelties are none too plenti¬ 
ful. We shall probably see blooms of this 
variety in fine order another year. 

Surrey. 


Chrysanthemum Sir E. Letchworth. 

As a rule kinds described as purple with 
silvery reverse do not appeal, but this one 
has come so fine this year that it can hardly 
be ignored when thinking of Japanese worth 
growing. This season the inner colour, 
rosy-earmine, shows itself on account of the 
petals reflexing more than usual ; and as the 
variety is large in width and depth it is very 
telling. The growth of the plant also is first- 
rate, dwarf with good foliage ; a plant that 
would be easy for the amateur. At its best 
this is a sort good enough to be included in 
those grown for exhibition, and certainly the 
best of the colour. H. S. 


Chrysanthemums: one bloom to a 
plant. 

On page 718, issue November 12th, of 
Gardening Illustrated, “ H. S.” refers to 
the cultivation of large blooms on plants 
where the latter are restricted to one stem. 
Like “ H. S.,” I am aware that very large 
blooms are grown on one-stemmed plants when 
the latter are restricted, too, to small pots. 
Only expert cultivators can succeed, and for 
an amateur or a beginner to pin his faith to 
this system and depend upon it solely, treat¬ 
ing all his plants in the way described, would 
be for him disappointment. Timing the buds 
correctly—that is, getting the plants to pro¬ 
duce the right kind of buds at the right time 
—is delicate work, and a vast deal depends 
on it, but I am sure that earlier propagation 
for single-stemmed plants is, as suggested by 
“ H. §.,” the best course for amateurs 
generally. G. G. B. 


Chrysanthemum Cheshunt White. 

This variety in normal seasons flowers 
freely from the end of December to about the 
middle of February—I have had a few blooms 
much later. This year, in common with 
many more varieties, the buds are developing 
much earlier, and there will not be many 
good blooms of it available after Christmas. 
I have noticed that caterpillars are very fond 
of the buds and petals and soon spoil many 
flowers if not checked. It is advisable to 
admit air very freely to the plants when the 
weather is favourable. G. G. B. 


Chrysanthemums after flowering. 

The plants when cut down should be sorted 
over, retaining for stock those that have pro¬ 
duced the best flowers. It is a good plan to 
retain one stock plant for every six or eight 
cuttings required, and this will be a good 
guide to the number of stools to save. The 
stools should be given the best and most 
favourable position possible. Too often they 
are placed in any odd corner, and the shoots 
required for cuttings are inferior in con¬ 
sequence. Encourage the plants to break 
from their bases as much as possible. 
Exercise care in the watering of the roots 
that are backward in developing shoots for 
cuttings. Place them in a warm tempera¬ 
ture, and syringe them occasionally. 

I 
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Arranging Chrysanthemums. 

In arranging a vase, no matter whether 
it be large or small, or there be more than 
one colour used, it is of the highest im¬ 
portance, if good results are to follow, that a 
proper blending of the colours be carried out. 
Many lovely flowers when arranged without 
regard to the shade of colour, instead of 
giving pleasure, invariably do just the 
opposite. Therefore to achieve success it is 
important that in placing Chrysanthemums 
in vases a wise choice, in which the colours 
used would pleasingly associate, should be 
the first consideration. 

One of the richest and at the same time 
most brilliant harmonies of colour is yellow 
and orange in equal proportion, with a few 
pieces of bright crimson or scarlet inter¬ 
spersed here and there. The few blossoms 
of the brilliant colours should give the 
necessary finish to a combination of this kind. 
These three colours are seen in the ever- 
popular orange Source d’Or, the rich yellow of 
Sunflower, and the bright crimson is valued 
in the Japanese-like Pompon Vesuvd. Of 
course, there are many other varieties which 
would give the same colours as represented 
by the foregoing. The association with 
flowers of the colours mentioned above of 
foliage with the glorious autumnal tints, a 
few pieces of long, feathery grass and selected 
fronds of light, green-coloured Asparagus 
plumosus to overhang the sides should meet 
the needs of those who have to arrange large 
vases for sideboards and other positions. 
Lilac or mauve flowers should be used with 
those of a purple or amaranth shade, while 
those of the purest white are seen to 
advantage with either of these latter colours. 
Bright green foliage, as well as that in 
which a silvery or a variegation of this 
colour is obtainable, is generally highly 
valued for these hues. White flowers are 
seen to advantage when a striking contrast 
can be brought about. Such foliage as that 
of the beautiful Prunus Pissardi, Mahonia 
Aquifolium, deeply tanned pieces of some of 
the newer forms of the Oak, and leaves of 
different types of the Ampelopsis should give 
an idea of suitable subjects to use. White 
and pale yellow are a chaste combination for 
use during the daytime, light green foliage 
associating prettily with them. Light yellow 
and bright pink are very pleasing, though 
rarely seen. With many of these colours 
some of the rich scarlet berries which are 
always obtainable during the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum season will often lend additional 
beauty and attractiveness. 

How admirably suited for small vases, 
tubes, etc., are Chrysanthemums when two 
or three blossoms are placed in them and a 
few buds and foliage fixed in an easy and 
graceful manner ! A spray or two of some of 
the decorative sorts, treated in like manner, 
is also very pretty, the small lateral 
growths, each carrying a bud, some just 
showing colour, giving a finish which im¬ 
proves them very much. Large exhibition 
flowers are very pretty when placed in small 
glass tubes with a few leaves still adhering 
to them. The only disadvantage in retain¬ 
ing the leaves on the large blossoms is their 
tendency to become quickly exhausted. 
Because of this failing it is often better to 
strip the stem of its foliage and replace 
this with some of the beautifully toned kinds 
of leaves already alluded to. By adopting 
this plan the flowers will keep comparatively 
fresh for a long time. 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, “ Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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That the white-flowered Saxifrages form no 
inconsiderable part of one of the most valu¬ 
able genera among early alpine plants none 
having a knowledge of the subject will gain¬ 
say. Indeed, it is possible with these white- 
flowered sorts, and where a moderately good 
collection exists, to have examples in flower 
from mid-February or thereabouts to the end 
of June, the intervening period teeming with 
interest, beauty, and charm. Now and again, 
perhaps, there may be quite a number of 
species in flower at the same time. At other 
times but a solitary example may be seen. 
Then, again, there is much difference of habit 
of growth and form of flowering, while the 
species or varieties which go to make up this 
remarkable floral chain may vary from half 
an inch or so in height to others that, under 
the best of conditions, may attain to a yard 
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and by S. B. magna. The typical S. Burser- 
iana is perhaps the least attractive of the 
many variations of this plant, and from 
many points of view, though more particu¬ 
larly in size and purity, is inferior to many. 
It is worth noting that S. B. major, perhaps 
the earliest of the set to flower, is often seen 
in full beauty in February, while S. B. 
macrantha does not appear till mid-April. 
Of great beauty is 

S. Boydi alba, the plant flowering pro¬ 
fusely and well, as also growing quite freely. 
Outside the Burseriana set, I consider this 
one of the very best of the white-flowered 
Saxifrages and a plant to be made much of 
bv the cultivator of good alpines. Frequently 
the large milk-white blossoms almost hide 
the plant tuft from view, and the 2-incli-high^ 
spikes, bearing from three to five blossoms, 
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son with the finest of these plants. Then 
there is the beautiful 

S. 8CABDICA, true. The leaf-points of this 
are decidedly acute, the plant fully 4 inches 
high, and bearing in corymbose heads from 
six to a dozen flowers. Hence it will Ire seen 
to be a valuable and highlv decorative plant, 
lasting in good condition for a very consider¬ 
able period. The tr e plant is a comparative 
rarity. A plant which has come into pro¬ 
minence of recent years is 

S. Salomon i, a perfect car peter of the soil, 
but not free-flowering. 

S. Rocheliana and its variety, S. R. corio- 
phylla, are noteworthy examples of these 
white-flowered Saxifrages, good in growth 
and free in flowering; period, April and 

Then, of course, there is that delightful set 
of miniature-growing kinds, 

S. ctesia, S. squarrosa, S. Tombeanensis, 
S. Tvrolensis, S. diapensoides, and others, 
that are very pleasing in sunny chinks of rock 
where the ‘roots can descend deeply into 
gritty soil. 


Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 
Some white-flowered Saxifrages. 



Saxifraga marginata. 


high or even more than this. By some it may 
be thought that the giant stature named 
loses all claim to the term alpine, though, as 
a matter of fact, stature alone has naught 
whatever to do with it, and the alpine plant 
which near the eternal snow-line is reduced 
to an inch-high plant because of environment 
alone may at a lower level and for the same 
reason—environment—be half a dozen or a 
dozen times the height I have named. In 
the white-flowered Saxifrages, however, the 
extremes of height are seen in S. Cotyledon 
and its near allies, and attain probably their 
maximum in the June- or July-flowering S. 
icelandica, whose snowv, crimson-spotted 
plumes render it unique at any season. 

In the 

Saxifeaca Burseriaxa group of these 
Saxifrages alone there is great chami 
wedded to earliness and variety, one of the 
most precious of this set being the major 
form, which has slightlv crimped petals and 
flowers of great size. The nearly scarlet buds 
of this variety render it one of the most 
distinct of its race, and it is also one of the 
earliest to flower. There are, however, 
selected forms of the tvnical species sold for 
this plant, which should he welcome in every 
collection. Because of its almost unique petal 
quality and good form T place this at the 
head of its race, albeit it mar be slightly 
beaten in point of size both by S. B. Gloria 
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render it a thing of beauty for a long time. 
It is a plant, too, whose greater beauty and 
purity are enhanced by its being flowered— 
not grown—in the alpine-house, and, of 
course, there are many others of these choice 
early sorts that are benefited by similar pro¬ 
tection. The flowering period of this one is 
March. Ouite a gem, too, of a like period, 
though passing into April often enough, is 
the handsome 

S. maeginata (here figured) from Central 
Italy. It is one of the best and most distinct. 
The buds and sprays are pink-flushed in 
youth, though much of this colour passes 
away as the flower-sprays attain to their full 
length. A distinct feature of this species 
from the middle age of its flowering onwards 
is the arching, somewhat reflexing character 
of its large, milk-white petals, and these, 
slightly cleft, render it most distinct and 
beautiful. 

S. Bobyi, a Grecian species, may be likened 
to a modified form of the above. It is, how¬ 
ever, inferior in a variety of wavs. 

S. scardica obtusa blooms in March. It is 
interesting inasmuch as it was in 1905 figured 
in the “ Botanical Magazine ” with the ball- 
mark " true ” attached to the name, whereas 
it was subsequently found to be but, a variety 
of an obviously variable species. The plant 
is a good grower and free bloomer, though it 
must be regarded as second-rate by compari- 


Nor can one omit the lovely 

S. valdensis, whose encrusted cushions of 
rosettes, as much as its elegant sprays oi 
blossoms, endear it to all. The plant, too, is 
a fine grower, and, minus fastidiousness, any 
amateur may grow it well if he pleases. It is 
this miniature set, too, which connects, as it 
were, the spring- and early summer-flowering 
kinds, first by way of 

S. cochlearis, which is quite a June flower, 
and which is presently followed by S. Coty¬ 
ledon, its varieties, and also its many near 
or distant allies. S. cochlearis is a lovely 
plant of a foot high, whose wealth of snowy 
panicles of blossoms cannot but appeal to all. 
Quite as much is deserved by the very 
handsome 

S. lantoscana superba. which has arching 
plumes of creamy-white flowers in June. It 
is a most graceful and valuable variety. 

To these might be added many more, but 
those named are among the choicest of these 
plants, and, moreover, they cover a long 
season of flowering. 

Culture. —None of those named cause any 
difficulty, the whole of them succeeding well 
in gritty soil or that mingled with old mortar, 
while S. cochlearis attains to its highest pitch 
of encrusted elegance when grown in the 
stronger loamy soils which often overlie the 
chalk formations of this country. 
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Primulas have long been the useful 
stand-by of those who require a quantity of 
dwarf-flowering plants for indoor winter 
decoration, but they were never more worthy 
of extensive cultivation than now, when 
groups of separate colours are so much 
appreciated. There are various types, and 
it is impossible to name one and say it is 
the best without fear of contradiction. P. 
sinensis, with its handsome pyramid-shaped 
trusses, remarkable for the size of the separate 
flowers, and the colour variation in whicli 
they are to be had is undoubtedly worthy of 
the highest culture. As pot plants they are 
models of what houses of moderate dimen¬ 
sions require to make them appear furnished 
at a time when there is always a danger of 
a noticeable scarcity. The most, satisfactory 
for general cultivation are the Giant, or some 
other strain for which most of the leading 
firms make themselves responsible. In P. 
stellata we have a type no less ornamental. 
The flowers on this are not in so compact 
formation as the first-mentioned, but are in 
whorls on numerous erect stems, so that well- 
grown plants are objects of the greatest 
beauty, and may be freely cut from for table 
decoration. All the leading colours are 
represented, those shades which show best 
under artificial light being the most useful. 
There are double-flowered varieties, which are 
deserving of notice, as they come remarkably 
true from seed, when this is obtained from a 
good source. P. obconica occupies a position 
amongst Primulas which cannot lightly be 
defined. To say the least, it has to be 
seriously reckoned with for highest honours. 
The plants are of the easiest possible culture, 
free-flowering—to say they are perpetual 
bloomers is not to exaggerate in the least— 
and they are effective anywhere. For cutting 
there is no Primula to equal them, and 
flowers of any kind which last longer in that 
state are very few. All the plants under 
notice have responded freely to the efforts of 
those who have laboured to improve them, 
but in no type more so than the P. obconica. 
From a very weedy spike of weak coloured, 
insignificant flowers there has been evolved a 
class with a giant truss composed of flowers 
nearly as large as those of P. sinensis, and 
these are set upon a stiff stem, which holds 
them always erect, hence their decorative 
value—the season of which extends from early 
in November and lasts until May—is of the 
highest. There are inferior strains on the 
market, but they should be avoided by dealing 
with a firm which specialises in this type. 
The prevailing colours are the many shades 
of pink, which range from the palest to the 
darkest. Pure white, scarlet, and blue Are 
longed-for colours which as yet are in the 
making. 

The colour most w’anting in winter- 
flowering Primulas is yellow. It is, however, 
available in P. kewensis, a hybrid, with the 
free-flowering habit of P. floribunda and the 
rich colouring of P. verticillata. The plant 
is more like the hardy type, taking more 
after the latter both in leaf and habit, 
although it lacks the grandeur of many in its 
mode of flowering. It is almost as perpetual 
in this respect as P. obconica, but the in¬ 
dividual flowers are only half the size, being 
produced in whorls instead of trusses. The 
colour is of the brightest yellow, and a 
delicate fragrance enhances their charm. P. 
malacoides is now well known, a more dainty 
plant for greenhouse or room decoration it 
being impossible to imagine. To say it is 
always in flower is not to over-estimate its 
capacity in this direction, while the colour— 
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a pretty pale mauve—produced in whorls 
every 2 indies or so apart for more than 
half of a 15-inch stem adds considerably to 
their attraction. All the foregoing plants are 
clean growers, the ordinary greenhouse 
plant pests having no liking for them, con¬ 
sequently they are most useful for small vases 
indoors. 

To obtain plants to bloom from November, 
seed should be sown in April or early in May, 
in well-drained pans of light sandy soil. 
With the exception of the last-named variety 
the seed germinates very unevenly, hence the 
necessity to keep the soil continually moist, 
pricking out into boxes the young plants 
as they become ready. For convenience the 
' seedlings may be raised in a shady corner of 
a cool house, but after being pricked out, 
cold frames meet their requirements the best. 
Shading from bright sunshine is at all times 
necessary, and the immediate surroundipgs 
of the plants should be kept moist. When 
large enough pot off into 3-inch pots. It is 
important that the pots be quite clean, 
otherwise there is a risk of breaking the roots 
when turning out the ball for the final shift. 
Fibrous loam three parts, one of leaf-mould, 
and a liberal quantity of sharp sand make a 
suitable compost. Care in watering is 
necessary at all times. For the final 
potting 5-inch pots answer well, although 
for extra large specimens a further shift is 
necessary. A firm soil is not required. 
Throughout the summer grow the plants 
quite hardy, but at the same time shade in 
bright weather, and see they are not ex¬ 
posed to heavy rains. Towards the end of 
September they should be brought into a cool 
house and grown on steadily. A temperature 
of 50 degrees will flower all satisfactorily, but 
there must be cal'© in watering. P. sinensis 
is liable to damp off at the collar if this is 
wetted much. G. 


Aspleniums. 

For the cool fernery, the greenhouse, or for 
house decoration some of the Aspleniums are 
among the most useful of all Ferns—light, 
graceful, and symmetrical in habit, with 
bright green fronds, which are of good sub¬ 
stance, and consequently stand a dry atmo¬ 
sphere better than many Ferns. Those of the 
viviparous group are, perhaps, the most 
serviceable, and these can be readily propa¬ 
gated from the bulbils or small plants which 
are produced on the surface of the fronds. 
Aspleniums are, perhaps, rather slower in 
forming good plants than many of the 
Pferises, Adiantums, etc., but after they once 
get a good start they grow away more freely, 
and with care the same plants will remain 
in good condition for a considerable time. It 
is, however, necessary that young plants 
should be grown on to succeed those which 
have become too large, especially where they 
are required for table decoration, etc. 

The Aspleniums may be propagated either 
by taking off the little bulbils when quite 
small and treating as tender seedlings, or by 
pegging down the fronds on some suitable 
soil for the young plants to form some roots, 
after which they may be removed and potted. 
The former method is the better, as it does 
not interfere with the old plants so much. 
The bulbils may be taken off as soon as they 
have formed the first tiny frond; in some 
sorts they come off freely, while others require 
some care, otherwise a portion of the parent 
frond will come off with them, and it is best 
to avoid this if possible. Pots should be pre¬ 
pared before the bulbils are taken off; they 
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should have plenty of drainage, and may be 
filled to within an inch of the top with any 
rough, porous soil, and surfaced over with 
sand, peat, and Sphagnum Moss, the last 
cut up small, and all rubbed through a fine 
sieve. Into this the bulbils may be pressed 
firmly after giving the pots a good watering 
with a fine-rosed watering-pot and placed in 
the close propagating pit. The young plants, 
which should be well shaded, especially for the 
first few day6, do not require much heat, just 
enough to prevent damp and stagnation. As 
soon as they begin to grow, a little air may 
be given, and it is essential that the plants 
should be potted off singly before the roots 
get matted together. The Aspleniums like a 
rather light open soil. Loam, leaf-mould, 
and peat, with plenty of sand added, are a 
good compost, but it should be used in rather 
a rough state. Aspleniums will stand ex¬ 
posure better than most Ferns, but they thrive 
best in a shady position, and although they 
do not require much heat, they should not 
be exposed to dry draughts, especially while 
they are growing. 


Treatment of Aspidistra. 

(A. A.).—The best time to separate an 
Aspidistra is during the months of April or 
May, and as we are now so near the winter 
we should advise you to leave yours till April 
comes round again. To divide a plant it 
should be turned out of the pot, when, if 
closely examined, it will usuallv be found 
that the leaves start from two or three centres 
rather than all over the pot. When the 
leaves form tw T o or three groups in this way, 
a good plan is to remove a little of the top 
soil and the few broken crocks that are in 
the bottom for drainage, then with a knife 
cut the ball of earth into two, three, or even 
more parts that you have decided on. In 
cutting you will most likely separate some 
of the underground stems, but at that time 
they quickly heal, and young roots are soon 
pushed out into the new soil. Having carried 
out the division, the plants must be potted 
into suitable sized pots, using a compost of 
equal parts of loam and peat or leaf-mould, 
with a little silver-sand. I)o not let the sun 
shine on the plants when it is at all power¬ 
ful, and this caution is particularly necessary 
for some little time after they have been 
divided, while the watering must be more 
carefully done than when tne pots are full 
of roots. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Wintering half-hardy plants. 

What is the best way to keep Pelar¬ 
goniums and other half-hardy plants, Ferns, 
&c., in an unheated greenhouse (no heating 
of any kind) during winter? Would it be 
possible to wind haybands round the pots 
and put pots in boxes and keep pots very 
dry? An Old Subscriber. 

[Whether you can winter Pelargoniums 
and other plants in an unheated greenhouse 
will depend very much upon the severity of 
the winter itself, and in particular the length 
of any severe spell of frost. In addition to 
keeping the plants quite dry—a very wise pre¬ 
caution—and wrapping up the pots as you 
suggest, greater security would ensue were 
provision made for laying the plants on their 
sides beneath the staging, first wrapping up 
the tops in brown paper, and finally packing 
them about with dry hay on the approach of 
Frost. This, however, would entail much 
labour in the event of repetitions being 
necessary and be not without risk in the case 
of prolonged frost. The plants would be 
safer in a spare room, or even in a cellar. 
In any case, root dryness would be absolutely 
essential.] 


IND OOR PLA NTS. 

Winter-flowering Primulas. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


The Pampas Grass. 


I am sending you a photograph of Pampas 
Grass (Gynerium argenteum) and dwarf 
variety. The dry summer evidently suited 
the Pampas Grass, of which we have some 
dozens, all carrying good plumes. The two 
clumps in background stand 12 feet high. 
Undoubtedly others in various counties have 
done as well. Walter R. Wright. 

The Gardens, Angley Park, 

Uranbrook, Kent. 


This imposing plant has long been a 
favourite in gardens, where it forms one of 
the most conspicuous and beautiful features 


trickling down a hillside, and slightly 
sheltered from north and easterly winds. 
Grouping the plants in numbers to emphasize 
their value, a really noble effect should be 
obtained. The plants derive great benefit 
from the rising vapour and cool bottom, and 
receiving the full sunshine from the south 
there should be quantities of feathery 
panicles each year. Excellent results have 
been obtained here from bold grouping on 
high ground of a rather stiff nature, where 
the plants not only pass the winter unharmed, 
but flower profusely annually The effect 
of these ornamental plants as grown here 
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this an aspect of exquisite charm. The sexes 
are borne on separate plants in all the species, 
and for beauty the female should be 
preferred, for though less vigorous in growth 
its habit is more graceful, the leaves arching 
nicely all round. The plumes come earlier 
and are handsomer than those of the male, 
which, being more robust, with broader and 
less refined leaves, is more suitable and 
effective for distant effect. 1 recently- 
admired a magnificent group of these plants 
composed of at least five distinct kinds. The 
wind was blowing strongly at the time, 
tossing the immense panicles to and fro, the 
lustre of their rose and silvery sheen being 
superb as the sunshine played upon them. 
Another tall and most graceful form, but 
with rather thinner plutnes, is that known as 
G. A. elegans, which sends up its flowery 
shafts to a height of 12 feet. The lovely 



A group of Pampas Crass. 


of autumn. The stately plumes rising from 
f tussock of elegant arching green leaves are 
in striking contrast to the wealth of yellow 
brown and crimson colours which adorn the 
autumn landscape. The past season has 
been most favourable for these sun-loving 
plants, and I cannot recall a year when such 
a profusion of' handsome rose and silvery 
plumes has been borne by them. Whether 
in private garden, park or villa, this pro¬ 
fusion of handsome plumes is displayed by 
these ornamental grasses. Though found 
growing at a considerable height in its native 
mountains the Pampas Grass is not strictly 
hardy in this country, many having been 
known to fall victims during severe winters, 
or, if not killed outright, to have suffered 
considerably, particularly when growing near 
the waterside and in low wet land. I do 
not consider the waterside the best position 
for these plants, although their nature 
suggests those positions, and the moist con¬ 
ditions prevailing are much to their taste 
during the summer months. Rather than 
choose such a low-lying position where the 
cold stagnant bottom associated with large 
stretches of standing water prevails, I would 
for choice select the sides of a small stream 
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(Sussex) is exceedingly beautiful, for during 
the earliest stages their rear is aflame with 
Vitis Coignetiie scrambling through old 
trees laden with ripening apples and rising 
several feet higher than the tallest plumes. 
In the foreground are groups of Torch Lilies 
with their glowing spikes, the whole 
presenting a most beautiful and imposing 
mass of colour. There are several species 
of the Pampas, variable as to height, form 
and beauty, of which, perhaps, 

Gyneriom argentecm, from South 
America, is a typical form and the most often 
seen at the present time, at least so far as 
my experience goes. This handsome plant 
varies in height from 6 feet to 14 feet, 
according to the nature of the soil and 
position in which it is growing. Good rich 
land is certainly essential to the welfare of 
this Pampas, and where these conditions 
prevail its stately plumes are freely borne. 
There are many others of equal or even 
greater beauty than the above, of which 
G. carmisecn Rendatleri is, perhaps, 
the most striking. With me this noble plant 
reaches 12 feet in height, and is one of the 
first to bloom, its loose and lofty pale pink 
inflorescences borne on stout shafts giving to 


silvery-grey plumes suspended in the air are 
very effective for several weeks, according to 
the weather, and are of special attraction 
during storms. That very handsome form 
known as 

G. A. Scxxixgdale SILVER is remarkable 
for the immense size and looseness of its 
fleecy panicles, many of them measuring 
2 feet long and 2 feet wide, and the 
number produced by a single plant 

is surprising. It is a vigorous kind, 
and, grouped freely in the vicinity of 
the taller forms—it reaches 7 feet in height— 
produces a telling effect. This variety, 

which appeared among a batch of seedlings at 
the Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham. 
produces the largest plumes of any 1 have 
yet grown. The distinct and very desirable 
form known as 

G. A. pcmilum originated (if my memory 
does not fail me) in the same nursery 

and grows but 5 feet in height. The 

attractive plumes of this neat plant resemble 
a fox’s brush as much as anything, and 
therefore have none of the looseness of the 
kinds previously mentioned. It is. however, 
so distinct and free-flowering that its stature 
should increase jif>sjpsft.f r -.pj-, 
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G. A. Bertini is a dwarf and charming 
variety which rarely exceeds 3 feet in height. 
The leaves and broad white plumes make it 
a charming addition to this elegant group 
of plants. 

On the Continent there are green and 
golden plumed kinds, which, however, do not 
as yet appear to have been cultivated in this 
country. When selecting Pampas Grasses 
care should be taken to avoid the poor thin 
weedy forms which often come to grief with 
the first storm. E. Markham. 


The herbaceous border. 

In a former article in Gardening 
Illustrated I tried to emphasise the value of 
colour arrangement in the garden. No 
present-day gardener, whether he be amateur 
or professional, plans his beds or borders 
without giving this matter the most careful 
consideration. But it is, perhaps, in the 
formation of the herbaceous border that the 
greatest scope may be found for the produc¬ 
tion of pleasing colour harmonies. Owing to 
the wide range of colour at one’s command 
there is practically no limit to what may be 
done in the way of harmonious effects. 
And in this matter the up-to-date nursery¬ 
man, with his expert knowledge of perennials, 
is able to give valuable assistance. Borders 
are planned in every conceivable scheme of 
colour, and all the gardener has to do is to 
give an order for a herbaceous border of 
certain size and pattern, and he will get the 
plants delivered to his garden correctly 
labelled and numbered. Then by the aid 
of an accompanying key nlan the plants can 
be transferred to the border in correct order, 
and the ready-made border is complete. 

We have all reason to know that the best 
laid schemes of men “ gang aft agley,” and 
if the Scottish poet were alive to-day he 
would have no need to revise his opinion so 
faj as colour border planning is concerned. 
Why is it that the colour borders of 
perennials are so often such complete 
failures? I have assisted in the planning 
and laying out of several of these borders, 
and I have seen a great many more in which 
I had no hand, but I can safely say that the 
majority of them afforded a large measure of 
disappointment to the owners. These borders 
look perfect on paper, but the beauty of the' 
coloured plates which portray what they 
should be is rarely repeated in the garden. To 
my mind the reason for this disappointment 
is not far to seek. We expect too much. 
We make far too little allowance for the 
idiosyncrasies of the various plants which are 
expected to dwell together in harmony and 
content. W e do not sufficiently realise that in 
a border where certain plants will thrive 
others will sicken and die, and while there are 
some which will give a good account of them¬ 
selves in a dry summer, there are others 
which will languish. When we try to arrive 
at a better understanding of the various 
habits or characteristics of the occupants of 
tlie perennial border we shall cease to wonder 
why the harmonious effects we so carefully 
plan do not mature as we could wish. 

The deductions are obvious. The reader 
will admit that in the planning of any colour 
scheme there must be due attention paid to 
the close association of such plants as are 
likely to grow and thrive under similar con¬ 
ditions. So long as we select plants which 
are not happily associated there will be a 
portion of the border always more or less un¬ 
responsive. I would submit, therefore, that 
the border which is to be a success from a 
" colour scheme ” point of view must be the 
outcome of several years’ careful watching 
and working. Plants which overgrow their 
neighbours must be more limited to space, 
while those of weakly growth must be given 
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special encouragement. Some, of course, 
will need to be eliminated altogether from 
the scheme when once they have proved 
themselves inadequate. And so each year 
there will have to be countless alterations 
until the perfect border is evolved. I do 
not, of course, condemn the colour border, 
but I do say that it can only be made a 
success after some years of careful attention. 
It must be built up step by step and year by 
year, and what is of great importance, we 
must remember that a successful scheme in 
one district will not necessarily mean a 
success elsewhere. When we begin to realise 
these facts there will be fewer disappoint¬ 
ments and incidentally the nurserymen will 
not be blamed for circumstances which are 
indeed beyond their control. These worthy 
people can supply the groundwork only for 
the scheme. It remains for the gardener 
to develop and complete it. 

Haslehurst Greaves, F.L.S. 


Potentilla ambigua. 

I quite concur in Mr. Arnott’s recommen¬ 
dation of this cheerful little Cinquefoil, 
which I have grown for many years in my 
rock garden. I have found it a good grower, 
though easy to keep in check, and its flowers, 
set off by the glossy dark leaves, are very 
pretty. Some plants of it were doing very 
well in a dry, sandy place, but the prolonged 
drought of this year was too much for them. 
I have had rather an amusing experience 
with this plant, which shows how easily one 
may get an undeserved reputation. When I 
first had the plant, I gave a piece to my 
sister, who is a keen gardener, telling her 
what a nice thing it was for the rock garden, 
in which I knew she took a great interest 
Some time afterwards she told me the Poten¬ 
tilla I had given her had proved a perfect 
pest, extending all over the place, so that she 
couldn’t get rid of it. When I next went 
round her rock garden, however, the offending 
plant which was pointed out to me was not 
Potentilla ambigua at all, but a wild Cinque¬ 
foil, known, I think, as the “ Creeping Tor- 
inentil.” I suppose the P. ambigua had died 
and this wildling had been introduced from 
somewhere accidentally. Not only so, but my 
sister, in giving some plants to another 
friend, gave her with them, I suppose, a bit 
of this wild Potentilla, and the result is both 
these friends now accuse me of introducing to 
their gardens this troublesome weed. I have 
many weeds in my garden, but this particular 
one has never appeared, so my conscience is 
quite clear on that subject; but the reputa- 
tation, once established, sticks to me, in spite 
of all my efforts to shift it. W. O. 


“ Don’ts ” for beginners. 

Gardening books for beginners give various 
warnings against things the novice has to 
lie ware of, but there are three which are 
rarely mentioned in such books. They are, 
however, important to remember, and are as 
follows:—(1) Don’t judge a plant by its be¬ 
haviour the first or the second year. It often 
happens that a plant requires to be estab¬ 
lished two or three years before it gives any 
idea of what it is capable, even though it may 
flower the first year. Perowskia atriplicifolia 
is an example of such a plant. It not infre¬ 
quently happens that a plant is thrown away 
because when it bloomed it did not seem worth 
growing; but afterwards, when its owner saw 
what fine effects it was capable of in another 
garden, where it had been growing for years, 
he realised his mistake in judging so hastily. 
I speak from experience, for I have done so 
myself. In raising new varieties from seeds, 
it never does to judge them on their first 
year’s flowers alone. A variety which the 
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first year seemed indifferent has before now 
proved to be a very good thing. (2) If a 
plant does not do well in one part of your 
garden, do not throw it away, but try it in 
another part. Flowers have their fads, and 
most gardeners of any experience have found 
plants which will not do in one place will do 
quite welt in another spot, though, to all 
appearance, the conditions of the two are 
identical. Oxalis enneaphylla is a case in 
point in my own experience. The third 
“ don’t ” is the converse of this last, viz., if 
you have a plant, sometimes reputed diffi¬ 
cult, doing well in your garden in one place, 
don’t jump to the conclusion that you know 
all about its cultivation and can grow it any¬ 
where. Try it in another spot, and it may 
refuse to grow altogether and you mav quite 
likely have a great difficulty in establishing 
it again. Erythreea diffusa behaved just thuB 
with me, and still does. When I first had it, 
it grew luxuriantly. Then I transplanted 
part, and also raised a lot of seedlings, but 
none of them flourish. N. L. 


Crinum capensc. 

I have a lot of plants growing close under 
a wall facing south-east which usually flower 
very well, but although last summer was >o 
hot, and, one would have thought, favourable 
to them, I had but very few flowering stems. 
I think the reason must have been that they 
did not get enough moisture at the roots. The 
base of a wall is always a dry place, and in a 
summer like last it must have been exception¬ 
ally so. These handsome bulbous plants, like 
so many others, whilst appreciating a warm, 
sheltered position, no doubt need a sufficient 
supply of water during the growing season, or 
they are apt to suffer. Mine have been 
planted for some years and are in excellent 
health, and when in flower are very striking. 

N. L. 


Anemone japonica alba. 

That, this is grown almost everywhere can¬ 
not be denied, as wherever one travels it is to 
be met with, both in country and town 
gardens, blooming, as it has done this year, 
right up to the time of frost. This Anemone 
asks very little of the cultivator, as no over¬ 
rich soil is needed, merely plain garden soil 
giving good results; but it does delight in a 
sunny place, and, be the soil ever so poor, it 
will respond in its season with flowers. It is 
one of the plants in a garden one may always 
rely on, and if one would have specially fine 
blossoms, and is prepared to top-dress the 
plants in late autumn with old manure, they 
will respond accordingly. Leahurst. 


Adam’s Needle (Yucca) in October. 

The imposing columns of Lily-like flowers 
now rising from a group of these noble plants 
are very beautiful, many of the great erect 
branching panicles of creamy-white flowers 
being actually at their best on October 25th, 
whilst others towering many feet above the 
dense rosettes of apple-green leaves are only 
just showing colour. My only fear is that 
these will scarcely mature before frosty 
nights intervene. The group in question 
consists chiefly of the stately Yucca gloriosa 
and its varieties, and a more magnificent 
plant- could scarcely be imagined than this 
in its present condition. The plants for 
many years have occupied their present site, 
a hot southern slope, but I have never seen 
such a display of flowers on any former 
occasion. Undoubtedly the brilliant sun¬ 
shine of the past summer is responsible for 
their free flowering. 

The Yucca is a distinct and valuable plant, 
seen at its hqst iwhen boldly grouped in full 
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sunshine. A great mistake, yet quite a 
common one, is to group these plants in the 
shade, or at cold comers, and although the 
plants are evergreen and always interesting, 
it can scarcely be expected that, growing in 
such positions, the beautiful towering 
panicles ol flowers so superb in autumn can 
mature. These attractive plants produce a 
feature which is not easily forgotten when 
grouped in the vicinity of Yitis Coignetite, 
the leaves of which are changing to crimson 
and gold at the same time as the creamy- 
white flowers of the Yuccas appear. They 
are also very pretty in association with 
bamboos, tall ornamental grasses, and reeds. 
When our plants get leggy we simply saw 
them off the old plant at about 18 inches 
below the lower leaves and replant the cut 
part in the ground. Although such treat¬ 
ment checks the young plant temporarily, it 
soon recovers anti attains its accustomed 
vigour. E. M. 


Cactus Dahlia Mrs. Margaret 
Stredwick. 

The shades of pink in this variety make it 
a charming one; it is, indeed, among the 
choicest of its type. The florets are long and 
inclined to incurve, and in a well-grown 
bloom these fold in quite to the middle, inter¬ 
mingling gracefully. The plant is strong and 
easy to grow, whilst the flower-stem is stiff 
and upright. For exhibition it is among the 
best of Cactus varieties, and in the garden 
is free-flowering and showy. The raiser, who 
has introduced a large numbef of new kinds, 
regards this the ideal. 


Ceratostigma plumbaginoides. 

So much has been written about the way 
this charming plant has been flowering this 
year that I should not venture to say more 
about it if it were not for a very interesting 
feature about its flowers which I have not 
seen referred to. This is the great attrac¬ 
tion they appear to have for the Humming 
Bird Hawk Moth. Here in my London 
garden the moth is quite a rarity as a rule, 
and I have never seen it more than once, 
before this year, during the forty odd years 
I have lived in this neighbourhood. This 
year, however, it has been quite a frequent 
visitor throughout September and October to 
various large patches of CeTatostigma, 
adding a special interest to them. I have 
not noticed the moth visit any other flowers, 
but it came to these clumps over and over 
again, darting from flower to flower and 
hovering for a brief moment over each while 
it explored for honey with its long proboscis, 
never settling, but just poised momentarily 
on quivering wings over each blossom. 
Though not a showy moth, it is quite hand¬ 
some with its tawny-coloured underwings 
and black and white spotted “ tail,” which 
is spread out while it flies; but the great 
charm is in the indescribable grace with 
which it hovers over the flowers while rifling 
them of their store of nectar. I am never 
tired of w'atching its graceful though power¬ 
ful movements, and it is particularly in¬ 
teresting to observe the control it can 
exercise over its movements when there is a 
strong breeze blowing. I have grown the 
Ceratostigma for years, and it always blooms 
freely, though in most years the flowers are 
a bit crumpled and fail to expand as fully as 
they did this year, and as they usually seem 
to do in the hotter climate of the western 
counties, such as Devon and Cornwall. 

N. L. 


Nepeta Mussini. 

What a glorious thing this is for a wide 
border or for a mass of blossom flowing down 
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a bank or for making great cushions of 
fragrant foliage on a rock wall! I am sur¬ 
prised to find what a lot of people there still 
are who do not know it and who go into 
raptures over it when they see it for the first 
time. One can hardly say too much in its 
favour. It looks well before it comes into 
flower ; it makes a veritable sheet of colour 
when it is in bloom ; it is a good, sturdy 
grower of easiest cultivation without being 
unduly invasive ; it never wants staking or 
tying up or any other attention than an 
annual shearing after flowering is over, and 
it can be increased with the utmost ease. 
It is not at its best in a heavy soil, pre¬ 
ferring a light and warm one, but it is not 
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great variety, and Tufted Pansies have been 
divided up and planted during the week. A 
large plantation of Erica vulgaris Searlei 
and the Corsican Heath (E. stricta), also a 
few plants of the Irish Heath (Menziesia 
polifolia), has been made at one end of the 
Heath garden, vyhere the soil, being of a 
rather heavy nature, a shovelful of peat and 
sand was added to each plant to encourage a 
start. The following have been planted in 
quantity along the little banks formed by the 
raising of a grass path to a level surface on 
sloping ground:—Snowdrops, Grape Hya¬ 
cinths, and mixed Snakesheads (Fritillarial. 
On a raised border among Azaleas a quantity 
of yellow Tulips has been put in, these latter 


Dahlia Mrs. Margaret Stredwick. 


really fastidious. It is beloved by bees, but 
has a tendency to impart a strong flavour to 
honey if sections are used. Where, however, 
the honey is extracted from the comb so that 
the honey from different flowers is all mixed 
up together, no flavour of the plant is notice¬ 
able. This dry summer has been all in 
favour of the Catmint, as it is called, and it 
has never looked better. A stock can very 
soon be worked up from cuttings, which root 
with the utmost ease if taken from the base 
of the plant, or a clump can be pulled to 
pieces and every piece with a rootlet or two 
attached will quickly make a plant. Besides 
the ordinary form, there is a variety with 
flowers of a deeper hue. N. L. 


Work of the Week. 

Groups of August-sown Snapdragons have 
been planted in the mixed border, and a low 
wall filled with Gentiana acaulis, which was 
in need of a change, has been taken down 
and the Gentians replanted on small ledges. 
A group of Eremurus himalaicus and E. 
Bungei has been removed from the flower 
garden, owing to their short season of bloom 
and transplanted in sandy soil among low- 
growing Azaleas and in full sun. A number 
of Roses has been planted, as the ground 
is now in excellent condition for this work. 
Groups of Delphiniums, Anchusas, Phlox in 


being planted 6 inches deep in order that the 
ground may be pointed over and cleaned when 
necessary without disturbing the bulbs. 

The removal of the lower branches of ever¬ 
green trees continues to receive attention, 
bringing into view their fine and often noble 
boles. A large mass of Berberis Thunbergi, 
which had become congested and therefore 
devoid of the loose, graceful effect we desire, 
has been dealt with, two plants out of every 
three being removed in order to allow each 
remaining plant to show its natural outline. 
A small group of the crimson Chestnut 
(-'Esculus Briotti) and Norwegian Maples, 
which had outgrown their position, has been 
lifted and transferred to the home woodlands, 
where their vigorous growth may develop to 
its fullest extent. Large quantities of 
Myosotis palustris, which had been used as 
edgings and carpets to beds of Roses, have 
been planted along the banks of a little 
stream which feeds the lakes. Sharp frosts 
have now set in, and all half-hardy plants 
will be given protection and, where neces¬ 
sary, placed under cover. Tender plants 
having at last been disfigured will be lifted 
in order that the soil may be dug or trenched 
as may be necessary. The ground being in 
excellent condition, all planting should be 
pushed forward when the weather is open 
before the heavy and continuous rains— 
which are certain to come—-set in. 
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The Flower Garden. 

Flowers for cutting—continued. 

To the selection of hardy plants made last 
week should be added the few annuals and 




Fig. 1.—Clarkia elegans. 


others noted below, and these should make 
a fairly complete collection for those who 
wish to grow flowers for cutting and to have 
plenty of them. Their great recommendations 
are, that they are all well-known and proved ; 
that they are very popular ; that they are 
easily grown, and they are inexpensive. Those 
who have facilities for doing so grow their 
“ cut flower ” plants in some retired spot, 
usually in some part of the kitchen garden. 
This is an exceedingly good plan for those 
who are fortunate enough to have a kitchen 
garden. Most flower lovers do not possess 
the facilities, because the garden is too small, 
but many of these take advantage of the less 
prominent portions of their ground to grow 
plant* for this purpose without depleting 
their flower beds. Others there are who, 
very rightly, love and enjoy flowers in their 
rooms, but have no other source of supply 
than their formal flower beds; to such I 
can only suggest that they should plant 
rather closely, and when the plants are in 
bloom cut their flowers judiciously, thinning 
out, to the extent of their requirements. 



Fig. 2.—Scabious. 


without disarranging or destroying the 
symmetrical beauty of their beds. I know 
there are many garden enthusiasts who would 
on no account cut a flower from their beds; 
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and I have no quarrel with them. The place 
for flowers is where they will give the greatest 
enjoyment to their owner. 

Annuals are not necessarily those plants 
the seeds of which are sown in the spring, 
begin to bloom in July and die out by the 
end of September—their season is much 
more extended than that, or their value 
would, collectively, be much below what it 
really is. There is plenty of hardy annuals 
as well as the half-hardy and more tender 
ones. Speaking generally, the hardy 
varieties might be sown at the beginning of 
September, and with luck in the way of 
weather, there are those among them that 
will begin to flower soon after mid-April, 
thus opening the season for annuals three 
months before the spring-sown tenderer 
varieties bloom. Among these, as suitable 
for cutting, we may note the blue Cornflower 
(Centaurea Cyanus), Clarkias (see Fig. 1), 
Sweet Peas, Gypsopbila elegans, and 
Scabious (see Fig. 2). The last is generally 
classed as biennial, but it is best treated as 
a hardy annual. There are, of course, many 
others, but these are both typical and 
especially suitable. The seeds should be 
sown in fairly sheltered situations, and 
though a sharp winter will decimate them, 
yet a sufficiency will remain. 



Asters are among the most widely-known, 
as they are among the most generally useful 
of all our annuals for cutting, and of those 
there are several forms and varieties. The 
latter are not so very diverse, their chief 
function being to prolong the season. The 
early varieties, like Queen of the Market, 
may. by sowing early, be in bloom about mid- 
June, and Vick *s Branching as late as 
October, with many splendid varieties 
connecting. I have chosen the single- 
flowered variety as the subject of our illus¬ 
tration (see Fig. 3), and this may be had in 
shades of red, mauve, white, etc. Of the 
white I am not greatly enamoured, for it is 
not always a good white, and scarcely vies 
with the purer blooms of Chrysanthemum 
maximum, which do not disappear till 
quite late in the season. The mauve and the 
red have no rival and deserve some praise, 
for they are large, light and effective, added 
to considerably in value by possessing long 
stalks, and being produced in such profusion 
that the plants are, literally, all bloom. 
Love-in-a-mist (Nigella) (see Fig. 4) is so 
unlike everything else, and its features are 
so peculiarly pleasing and interesting, that 
if it were only for its distinctiveness it would 
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be largely grown, and that is far from being 
its only recommendation. Its mistiness, as 
may be seen from the feathery envelopment 
of its inflorescence, is light and chaste, and 
the pale blue of the petals is like a bit of 
sky gleaming through fleecy mist clouds. 
Obviously, it is a flower not to be crowded 
with others into a vase, but to be so utilised 
that the blooms stand out in all their in¬ 
dividual graces. The yellow and the mauve 
Sw r eet Sultans (Fig. 5). and perhaps I ought 
to include the white, are very effective when 
cut—they are lasting, too. They have a 
thistle-like appearance in their blooms, but. 



If 

Fig. 4.—Love-in-a-mist (Nigella). 

unlike the thistle, they are sweetly scented, 
and certainly not vicious. If I compared 
them with the hawk-weed instead of the 
thistle, I should have been more accurate. 
The solitary bloom stands up boldly on a 
long clean stalk, and is produced very freely, 
but its season is not long, lasting, may be, 
a month, though a supply of flowers may be 
kept up by judgment in sowing. It is a 
plant the seeds of which, more especially the 
yellow, I like to sow in situ; for trans¬ 
planting seems to impose so severe a check 
upon it that it afterwards hobbles along like 
a cripple far in the wake of those left un¬ 
disturbed. Fortunately, the seeds are so 
inexpensive that we can afford to “ thin out,” 
and it is my invariable practice when I used 
to grow many thousands for market. Fig. 6. 
illustrating a single Dianthus, represents a 
class of which there are many varieties in 
the single and double forms. The flowers are 
not larger than those of the ordinary garden 
Pinks, their close relations, but as regards 
colour, there are very few flowers to surpass 
them. In this respect they are extremely 
rich, gorgeous to a degree in their crimson 



Fig. 5.—Sweet Sultan. 


and vermilion, and chaste in their lighter 
and more subdued shades. I cannot class 
this as an annual, but as another of those 
biennials which respond to the annual treat- 
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rnent. Where bright colours are needed to 
decorate some light room, the Dianthus will 
never be passed by wherever it may chance 
to be available. It seems to have collected 



Fig. 6.—Dianthus, single. 

to itself the very richest pigments from 
Flora’s storehouse and is typical of “ summer 
beauty.” The seeds may be sown in autumn, 
but personally I prefer to sow them in boxes, 
and give them the protection of a cold frame. 
Or they may be sown in heat in March and 
grown on rapidly so as to be ready for 
planting in May. This class of Dianthus, 
commonly known as Indian Pinks, must not 
be confounded with the perennial varieties, of 
which there is a great number, many of 
which are useless for cutting, but even in the 
class we are noting there are several varieties, 
the chief of which are chinensis, Heddewigii, 
and laciniatus. 

When I said last week that I would in¬ 
clude a few suitable biennials in this week’s 
notes, I had in my mind certain indispensable 
plants which, though strictly perennial, are 
to be treated as biennials if the best is 



Fig. 7.—Honesty (Lunaria biennis). 

expected of them. They are necessary to 
continuity. I take the Wallflower as a 
glaring example. We cannot and would 
not do without it as a cut flower. The flower 
is never so good as in its first time of 
blooming ; and though it will live for years, 
it deteriorates more and more the longer it 
grows. No one plants old Wallflowers in 
his beds. Then we have a real good old 
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English flower Lunaria, better known as 
Honesty (see Fig. 7), which has a double use, 
first as a welcome cut flower of the Rocket 
type in the late spring, and later, seeded and 
dried, as in the illustration, for winter 
decoration. I have kept old plants in the 
garden for years, but I could never cut really 
satisfactory flowers from them after tlieir 
lirst season. They did this, however, as a 
recompense; they dropped their seeds and 
supplied me every year with great numbers of 
seedlings. In its white forms the flower is 
\alued. but for a gratifying effect when cut. 
the white and the purplish-red forms should 
he intermixed. The old Forget-me-not is 
another of a similar class as regards treat¬ 
ment. It deteriorates sadly after the first 
year, and it is a wise policy to raise new 
plants if the largest, and brightest flowers 
count for anything. The best time to sow 
them is in May. The Canterbury Bell is 
the only other plant I need now mention. 
This, too, should be sown in May. It is bi¬ 
ennial ; its flowers are too heavy for general 
use as a cut flower, but in large vases, and 
in its right place, it can be very effective. 
There are three forms, the single, the double, 
and the calycanthema or cup-and-saucer. 
The colours are purple, rose, and white. 

F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

The Loganberry. 

This popular fruit was introduced into 
Britain from America about twenty-one years 
ago, at a time when English and American 
species and varieties of Blackberries were 
deservedly popular. The Blackberries have 
largely disappeared, but the Loganberry 
remains. 

To the late Judge Logan has been given 
the credit for raising this handsome, useful, 
and prolific fruit, and it is said to be a cross 
between the Raspberry and the Blackberry. 
It has all the virtues of its parents, and one 
defect of its'own, viz., its large core. It is 
valuable for bottling, preserving, tarts, Ac., 
and a dish of fine and well-ripened fruit is a 
welcome addition to the dessert. 

The American Blackberry Wilson Junior 
and the British jagged-leaved Bramble or 
Parsley-leaved Bramble (Rubus laciniatus) 
were cultivated in many gardens—large and 
small—in the ’eighties and into the ’nineties, 
and three or four rows of either or both of 
them were no mean objects of beauty and 
interest when laden—as they usually were— 
with their large panicles of glistening and 
luscious fruit. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Loganberry appears to have displaced them, 
and we have recently seen market quotations 
of Blackberries from Is. down to as low as 
6d. per pound. 

The Loganberry is of very vigorous growth, 
very much resembling the strongest of the 
Blackberries. I have seen and measured 
growths 18 and 20 feet in length, and at 


vigorous and fruitful on heavy loam with 
some clay. Much may be done by deep pre¬ 
paration of the soil in the first instance, then 
by judicious mulching with an$ available 



animal manure, short grass, decayed vege¬ 
table matter, shoddv refuse, and the appli¬ 
cation of house slops in diluted form. 

Having taken measures to secure the pro¬ 
duction of strong and abundant growth, the 
same care must be taken to ensure that it bo 
good as well as plentiful. The quality is de¬ 
pendent upon three factors at this point—the 
leaves, the sunlight, the air. The leaves of 
the Loganberry are large and strong, and, 
under normal conditions, are able to carry 
out that work. Under high cultivation mote 
is expected from them, and assistance, there¬ 
fore, must be rendered them so far as possible. 
Assistance can be rendered by keeping the 
leaves on the new growths as fully exposed as 
possible to sunlight, and this is best accom¬ 
plished by growing the Loganberry iti the 
full sunshine rather than in partial shade. 
Further assistance can be given by keeping 
each young shoot or “cane” quite clear of 
its neighbour, and at a distance from each 
other of 14 or 16 inches. 

A free circulation of fresh air is as essen¬ 
tial to the welfare of the Loganberry and the 
Bramble as it is to the Plum, Apple, or Peach 
tree, and by roughly training the young 
shoots, as they extend in the manner suggested 
above, the leaves will be able to build up day 
by day healthy, strong, and fruitful growths, 
capable of producing the fine crops to which 
reference has already been made. 

As the Loganberry grows so rampantly, it 
is obvious that it should receive support and 
be correspondingly trained. Moreover, it is 
well to prepare for considerable weight and 
strain. As this plant is not exactly short¬ 
lived, the support given should possess dura¬ 
bility. Iron standards and horizontal wires, 
or stout oak or elm (“ heart ”) posts and hori¬ 
zontal wires are very suitable if supported by 
carefully-placed “ struts,” while for ten 



Rochford, near Tenbury, one plant fills a 
long trellis, and it is laden with fruit almost 
annually. The weight of fruit mentioned to 
me was one year so great that I hesitate to 
record it here lest my memory be at fault, 
but I believe it to be correct. The plant is in 
the garden of the late Mr. Greaves. The 
Loganberry grows well in any soil, but, on 
the whole, it appears to be permanently more 


\ 


years or so the extra large bamboo canes have 
lasted verv well. These were driven vertically 
into the ground at intervals of 12 inches in 
a straight line, 80 to 90 feet in length, and 
when completed the stakes stood 6 feet above 
the ground. Seven or eight feet would have 
been better in one sense, but probably the 
greater wind-pressure would reduce their 
period of usefulness. J. U. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Fruit-room. 

The contents should be carefully looked 
over every few days, when fruits showing 
signs of decay should be promptly removed. 
As most varieties have by this time ceased 
to what is generally termed “ sweat ” take 
advantage of the low temperature now 
prevailing to close all ventilators, except 
those provided in the roof for carrying off 
moisture. This, combined with the total ex¬ 
clusion of light, will keep the internal 
atmosphere cool, and prevent variations ot 
temperature and prolong the keeping of the 
fruit. Properly constructed fruit-stores do 
not require artificial warmtli for the exclusion 
of frost. 

Outdoor Figs. 

Frost will have caused the leaves on the 
trees to fall and leave the wood bare, and 
in a condition for being dealt with, where 
protection has to be afforded to prevent the 
embryo fruits from sustaining damage. 
Before doing so remove all fruits, if that has 
not already been done. To leave them is to 
court disappointment, as they will drop 
sooner or later after the trees commence 
growing another season. The more 
economical method of giving the requisite 
protection is to loosen the branches from the 
wall tie them in bundles, and bring the 
bundles as near to the surface of the alley, 
without coming in contact with the soil, as 
circumstances permit, securing the bundles to 
the wall, or to stakes driven into the ground 
Then work dry bracken or straw between and 
around them, and enclose the whole with 
mats. 

Celery moulding. 

Owing to the drought the moulding of late 
Celery has got into arrears. As soon as 
milder conditions prevail, complete the final 
moulding, making the soil firm between the 
plants and steeply sloped on either side of 
the rows, that rain may readily run off. As 
an additional precaution well beat the slopes 
with the back of the spade. Provide bracken 
or some other kind of covering to lay over the 
tops of the trenohes in the event of very 
severe weather setting in. 

General work. 

Now is the time to effect any alterations 
required in the kitchen garden, such as 
making the plots more convenient for 
cropping or more accessible for the wheeling 
on of manure, and so on. Also, if new ground 
has to be broken up, the trenching of the 
same should be undertaken, not forgetting 
at the same time that this will afford an 
excellent opportunity for getting rid of the 
more decayed portions of the rubbish, which 
mav be worked in when digging or pricking up 
the' bottom of the trench as the work 
proceeds. Re-make paths if necessary, and 
if drains for Carrying off surface water are 
blocked, take up, clean, and re-lay them. 

Flower-garden. 

Tender shrubs and creepers on walls have, 
in some localities, to be afforded a certain 
amount of protection to prevent damage from 
frost. As a rule, mats with some bracken or 
straw worked in among the branches will 
suffice. Roses of the Tea and Hybrid China 
sections, too, suffer from severe frost on damp 
soils and low-lying districts, if exposed to its 
full effect. Branches of Spruce stuck between 
the bushes form an efficient protecting agent. 

A. W. 
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Midland Counties. 

Late vinery. 

Ripe Grapes still hanging on the vines 
must receive careful attention to prevent them 
from damping. Maintain a little warmth 
from the hot-water pipes, so that the night 
temperature is not lower than 50 degrees. 
Turn on the valves of the hot-water pipes 
each day for the purpose of drying the 
atmosphere, and take advantage of times of 
bright sunshine to admit air. Do not open 
the ventilators when the weather outside is 
very damp. Cut out decayed berries as soon 
as detected, and gather daily any foliage that 
falls. The Grapes will keep better if they are 
allowed to remain a little longer on the vine, 
but they should be cut from the middle to 
the end of December, with as much wood as 
possible, and placed in bottles in the warmest 
part of the fruit-room. This must be done in 
order to give the vines a sufficiently long rest. 

Late Peach-houses. 

Trees that carried late crops of fruit may 
now be pruned and trained. At the same 
time cleanse the house thoroughly, top-dress 
the borders, and get everything else in a 
proper condition to commence forcing. The 
forcing of late trees is done under more 
natural and favourable circumstances than in 
t lie case of early varieties; therefore, the 
wood may be trained in sparingly. Remove 
as many of the old shoots as possible, 
especially those that are deficient of the 
current season’s growths, using a small 
pruning saw, and afterwards making a clean 
cut with a sharp knife. Young, coarse 
growths should be removed entirely, and any 
root-pruning that is necessary, carried out 
without delay. Keep the trees in as dormant 
a condition as possible, and provided the 
fruit trees are the only consideration, open 
the ventilators both day and night, main¬ 
taining a little warmth in the hot-water pipes 
to prevent them freezing. If the borders 
are at all dry water them copiously, as it 
is a mistake to allow the soil to become dry, 
even when the trees are at reBt. Excessive 
dryness at the roots is often the cause of 
hud-dropping when forcing is commenced. 
If other plants, such as Chrysanthemums 
are in the fruit-houses, it may be necessary 
to afford warmth to prevent the blooms 
damping, but even then fresh air should be 
admitted through both the top and side ven¬ 
tilators whenever the weather permits. 

Potatoes. 

For supplying early crops a portion of the 
selected tubers should be laid out thinly, on 
suitable trays, on a little leaf-mould. These 
should be stood in a warm house, in a light 
position, and syringed daily to start them into 
growth. When the shoots are about an inch in 
length, all the weaker ones should be rubbed 
out, leaving only the strongest one. The most 
convenient method for the earliest supply is 
to grow them in 9-inch or 10-inch pots, 
placing three tubers in each pot. Each pot 
should be made only half full, leaving the 
remaining portion for earthing up later on. 
The compost should be of a light porous 
character. May Queen and Sharp’s Victor 
are excellent varieties for treating in this 
manner. Tubers for successional planting 
should be selected and laid out thinly on 
shelves in a frost proof room. 

Leaves. 

All fallen leaves should be collected and 
stored for future use. Leaves are useful for 
forwarding early vegetables. F. W. G. 


November 26, 1921. 

Scotland. 

Rose-planting. 

The planting of Roses of all kinds may now 
be undertaken. While many good growers 
pin their faith to lavish supplies of manure, 
yet observation and experiment have con¬ 
vinced me .that where good turf can be ob¬ 
tained, the latter is superior to even the 
best yard manure. The roots appear to 
work more quickly and more freely in turf, 
and the growth appears to be sturdier and to 
mature in a superior way. In many places 
turf of a fairly good quality is now more 
easily procured than manure of the right 
kind] and intending planters might profitably 
make a note of the hint. In planting, a 
little fine soil may, with advantage, be 
worked among the roots. This need not 
necessarily be of a rich nature. Old potting 
soil mixed with a little charred material from 
the smother fire is very suitable for the 
purpose. In any case, where manure is used, 
let the roots be kept away from it, by the 
use of the above or a similar material. 

Plant houses. 

Chrysanthemums are now, of course, the 
centre of attraction. The hot summer has. 
to some extent, been responsible for erratic 
behaviour on the part of some of the specimen 
blooms—for instance, December Gold, which 
makes a magnificent bloom toward the 
middle of its name month, is fully six weeks 
earlier than it ought to be. Those who are 
looking for plants of some size to furnish 
conservatory or greenhouse when the bulk 
of Chrysanthemums is over are reminded of 
the value of the greenhouse Rhododendrons. 
These move easily with good balls, and. 
unlike many other things, they do not require 
to be established in pots in order to do well. 
If the early-blooming kinds, such as R. 
Cunninghaini, for example, are grown, it will 
be found that they will come along with but 
little heat. As a "matter of fact, they resent 
too much warmth j and during their season 
indoors the plants require lavish supplies of 
water. Firm potting—using peat when it can 
be secured—is essential. A batch of Liliums 
potted up now will be found of service early 
in spring. L. Iiarrisi and L. longiftorum 
can be recommended—more especially the 
latter, although it is not quite so early as 
L. Harrisi. Some of the Acacias make neat 
bushes, such as, for example, A. Drummondi 
and A. platyptera. Hibbertia dentata was, 
at one time, grown for the purpose of green¬ 
house decoration in winter and spring, but 
I have, for years, lost sight of it. 

Hardy fruit. " 

This is, or ought to be, a busy time among 
hardy fruit trees. Young trees are, at times, 
improved by being lifted and replanted 
indeed, it will be found that if trees planted 
three or four years ago be so treated it will 
be of much advantage to them. Such a 
course is infinitely preferable to root pruning 
when the trees may have attained almost to 
their full stature, and may begin to require 
attention in order to maintain fertility. 
Proceed with the pruning as rapidly as 
possible. The theory of hard pruning is now 
an exploded one ; nevertheless, the use of the 
knife, or, in extreme caseB, of the pruning 
saw. cannot be dispensed with. Old trees 
which are crowded with wood should be well 
thinned, bearing in mind that severe thinning 
ought always to be accompanied by top 
dressing. Should birds be troublesome 
among the buds of stone fruits they must he 
circumvented in some way. No one likes 
to shoot birds, yet this drastic measure has, 
at times, to be put into force. 

W. McGottog. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Royal Horticultural Society, 

November 15th. 


A week of continuous frosty weather put an 
end to the wonderful displays of outdoor 
flowers which helped so largely to till and 
brighten the Hall at Vincent Square at the 
previous autumn meetings, and the Chrysan¬ 
themum, in all its various forms, had an 
unrivalled field. However, the departure of 
outdoor flowers and a notable scarcity of in¬ 
door flowers so near the end of the year left 
plenty of room for painters of flowers to dis¬ 
play their season’s work, and we must confess 
that the artists, apparently exclusively ladies, 
made the most of the space available to them. 
Most of the paintings were of a very con¬ 
ventional style, and showed little originality, 
and we wondered how little notice many of 
the artists paid to the botanical details of 
the flowers depicted. We do not wish to say 
that the paintings, as paintings, were not 
meritorious, but we expected to find that 
floral paintings exhibited before a scientific 
and horticultural society would bear stricter 
expression to nature rather than the artist’s 
impression of what a flower should be. It 
was with some relief, therefore, that we 
turned tp a very fine exhibit of floral photo¬ 
graphs, some in sepia, some in platinum, and 
many on glass, delicately and naturally 
coloured, which amply proved that pictures 
of flowers and gardens could be both artistic¬ 
ally beautiful and also true to nature. Land¬ 
scape gardeners also found space at their 
disposal to display plans, sketches, and 
photographs of their work, and the meeting 
was attended by' a very continuous stream of 
visitors. 

Chrysanthemums. 

The finest group of these was undoubtedly 
the one staged by Messrs. Wells, of Merst- 
ham ; the quality of the flowers and the 
arrangement and blending of colours were of 
high merit throughout, and very fine blooms 
were noted in considerable quantity. Among 
Japanese Chrysanthemums, the variety 
General Petain, pink on a white ground, and 
immense lemon-yellow flowers of Mrs. It. C. 
Pulling were very fine indeed. The incurved 
P. A. Dove, perhaps the finest white yet 
raised in this section, was also good. Among 
the singles we were particularly attracted by 
the new alba, a magnificent variety; but 
Bronze Molly, Caledonia, Mavis, Miranda, 
Molly Godfrey, and Mrs. Hemus, to mention 
but a few of the host shown, were very lovely. 
Messrs. K. Luxford and Co. also had a very 
representative group of well-grown flowers; 
W. Rigby, a yellow incurved, and Stephen 
Brown, with very large incurved blooms of a 
curiously attractive shade of old gold, were 
noteworthy. This firm also displayed a great 
number of singles, and made at one end of 
their group a special feature of tiny pompon 
varieties, including Yellow Baby, the smallest 
of all, Baby Felton, Donald, and Golden 
Climax. The third large group of Chrysan¬ 
themums was exhibited by Mr. H. J. Jones, 
of Lewisham ; his blending of colours was less 
happy and the arrangement of the back¬ 
ground a trifle too stiff, but manv high-class 
blooms were staged, the whole group being 
prettily edged with Cape Heaths. Mr. S. 
Aish, ot Dunstable, filled a long table with 
undisbudded bunch Chrysanthemums in great 
varietv, including many good kinds, and 
Messrs. Hillier, of Winchester, made a con¬ 
siderable display of their novelty called 
Hillier’s Apricot, which obtained an award of 
merit. This is said lo be a sport of Mrs. 


Buckingham, a very pretty pink single. The 
sport is of a rich shade of apricot, distinctly 
overlaid with pink, very lree flowering, of 
good habit, and highly decorative, especially 
under artificial light. 

Orchids. 

These were practically confined to a small 
but pretty group of Cypripediums, suggestive 
of the Sander® group in their colouring, and 
were exhibited by the Rev. J. Crumbleholme. 

Carnations 

were shown in their usual good style by 
Messrs. Alhvood Bros., who, however, on this 
occasion omitted their Allwood’s Pinks for 
the first time this season. Mr. Engelmann, 
of Saffron Walden, had a very fine and well- 
arranged group of his Perpetual Carnations, 
and a third display of these favourite flowers 
was made by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
who also staged a group of numerous varieties 
of winter-flowering Begonias, Erica melan- 
thera, and Mimosa. 

Hardy plants 

were shown by Messrs. Cutbush and Son, 
who had arranged a large rock group and 
planted this extensively with numerous 
kinds ol dwarf Conifers, Achilleas, Ericas, 
Sedums and Saxifrages, Thymes and ever¬ 
green Veronicas, the naming of which in 
many cases was very faulty. 

Mr. J. Wood, of Ashtead, Surrey, also had 
a rock-garden exhibit, in which he displayed 
well-grown plants of variegated Arabis, 
Saginas, Phlox G. F. Wilson (still in flower), 
Eryngium Violetta, dwarf Ivies, Campanu 
las, Anthemis Aizoon, Thvmus in several 
varieties; whilst well-fruited branches of 
Berberis Wilson® and dried flowers of Statice 
incana, which this firm grows so successfully, 
added brightness to a neat exhibit. 


Royal Horticultural Society, 
November 15th. 

LIST OF AWARDS. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

First-class Certificate. 

To Vanda Bodnant Rose, from Lady Aberoonway, 
Bodnant. 

Medal 

Silver Flora. —To Rev. J. Crumbleholme, Clayton-le- 
Moor, for Cypripediums. 

Award of Merit. 

To Sophro-Cattleya Dorea Louis var., from Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

To Chrysanthemum HillieT’s Apricot, from Messrs. 
Hillier and Son, Winchester; Chrysanthemum H. 81eet, 
from Mr. G. Carpenter, Byfleet; Chrysanthemum Margaret, 
from Mr. P. Laads, Bexley. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora.—T o Messrs. W. WellB, Ltd., 
Merstham, for Chrysanthemums. 

Silver Flora.—T o Mr. H. J. Jones. Ltd., Lewisham, 
for Chrysanthemums; Keith Luxford ana Co.. Harlow, for 
Chrysanthemums. 

Silver Banksian. —To Messrs. Allwood Bros., ior 
Carnations; Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, Hiohgate, for 
rock garden; Mr. C. Englemann, Saffron Walden, for 
Carnations; Mr. 8. Aish, Dunstable, Beds, for Chrysan¬ 
themums; 8tuaTt Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, 
for Carnations, &c. 

Bronze Banksian.—T o Mr. J. Wood, Ashtead. tot 
alpine plants. 
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POTATO CONFERENCE. 

The International Potato Conference, 
arranged jointly by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and the Royal Horticultural Society, 
was held on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday last week at the Hall of the Society, 
Vincent Square, London. The object of the 
Conference was to secure the full discussion 
of the complex problems which confront the 
breeders and growers of potatoes. 

Lord Lambourne presided on the opening 
day, and welcomed the delegates from abroad. 
Later in the morning the chair was taken by 
Mr. W. Cuthbertson (Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co., Edinburgh). Also on the platform were 
the Controller of Horticulture (Mr. W. G. 
Lobjoit), the Deputy-Controller (Mr. H. V 
Taylor), and the Secretarv of the EHS 
(Air. V. R. Dykes). ‘ ' 

Lord Lambourne said it gave him great 
pleasure to welcome so many delegates from 
countries abroad. They were gathered there 
to collect information on the scientific aspect 
of the subject largely for the use of future 
generations. The result of such a Conference 
as that must be of the greatest possible use 
not only to England but to all nations and 
places where the potato was grown—practi¬ 
cally the whole world. 


-ivvuiug anu aciCLUun. 

The Secretary of the R.H.S. then read the 
paper of Mr. Wm. Stuart, Department of 
Agiiculture, Washington, on “Breeding, 
.Selection, and Development Work in the 
W . hich U uas stat ®d that since 
1910 the U.S.A. Department of Agriculture 
had grown many thousands of potato seedlings 
each year. Success in the direction of pro¬ 
ducing varieties more resistant to disease had 
so far been rather meagre. Mr. Wm. Robb, 
111 a paper dealing with potato breeding and 
selection in Great Britain, pointed out the 
great importance of discarding all secondary 
a ! ld , n > f e>' Ior types of plants. The Director 
of the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley (Mr. F ,T 
Chittenden), said that the cylindrical-shaped 
potato with deep eyes and overhanging eye¬ 
brows, once popular with the public, was not 
now m favour. Present-day taste demanded 
a mediqin-sized, mealy, white-fleshed potato 
Caterers desired a varietv that could be 
cooked twice without blackening. He re¬ 
garded Great Scot as the potato that 
possessed all (he characteristics most desired 
by growers. A paper on the subject was also 
read by Mr. Donald McKelvie. 


Food value of the Potato. 

At the afternoon session the Minister of 
Agriculture (Sir A. Griffitli-Boscawen, M.P.) 
occupied the chair during the early part of 
the proceedings. In the course of a brief 
address he said he recognised to the full the 
importance of the subjects that were being 
considered. The growing of potatoes was a 
matter of the greatest importance to agricul¬ 
turists in this country. More and more was 
the value of the potato as a food of the people 
being recognised. Havino regard to the 
character of much of the soil and the climate, 
he had no doubt whatever but that much more 
land might be put under potatoes in England, 
Wales, and Scotland. Other countries and 
the great British Dominions also recognised 
the great importance of the potato as a 
popular food, and as an example of inten¬ 
sive agriculture that should be promoted 
everywhere. They were met together in order 
to put into the common pot, so to speak, all 
their knowledge and all their difficulties, 
which were very great. The Conference must 
be of the greatest value to all of them. 

Mr. J. M. Hannah read his paper on “ The 
Early Potato Industry,” in which he 
described the conditions prevailing in Ayr- 
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shire. Prices of produce, he said, were fall¬ 
ing more rapidly than the cost of production. 

Pigs and Potatoes. 

Lord Bledisloe, who later occupied the 
chair, said he imagined he had been chosen 
to occupy the chair because he had had the 
temerity to propose a new agricultural policy, 
of which the potato was the nucleus, for 
England, Wales, and Scotland at the recent 
meeting of the British Association. He was 
quite sure that the policy was hardly likely 
to he adopted unless the potato could be pre¬ 
sented to the public in a more palatable shape 
than at present. That, in fact, until the 
potato could be used in the variety of ways 
that the wheat grain was utilised at present, 
it was going to be very difficult to persuade 
the British public to adopt the potato and its 
products as a substitute for wheaten bread 
The great difficulty was to find an outlet for 
the surplus potato crop in times of glut, and 
when there was a considerable import from 
other countries. 

Industrial uses. 

Mr H. V. Taylor (Deputy-Controller ol 
Horticulture) then read his paper on the 
“ Industrial and Commercial Uses of the 
Potato,” in which the conclusion was stated 
that “ it does not appear that in this country, 
which has for many years adhered to the 
irreat. Free Trade policy, and freely opened 
the home markets to the world's supplies, 
the farmers can hope to secure any mateiial 
financial gain by growing potatoes specially 
for the manufacture of dried potatoes, farina, 
or alcohol.” He pointed out that the case 
was different with regard to potato starch, 
which the great textile industry largely 
needed, and which up to the present had been 
chiefly supplied by other countries. Efforts 
should be made to establish a starch industry- 
ill this country. 

“ The Degeneration of Potatoes was the 
subject of an address by Dr. R. N. Salaman, 
who pointed out that the question had 
troubled investigators for over 150 years. He 
agreed with the French investigator who said 
that degeneration was merely the expression 
of lack of adaptation to environment. Tile 
potato was the only plant about which one 
used the term degeneration. 

Among the trade exhibitors, Messrs. Doblne 
and Co. put up a very handsome collection 
of fiftv varieties, all of good eatable size and 
very clean skinned. To this fine collection 
the' National Potato Society awarded its 
large gold medal, the Royal Horticultural 
Society adding its gold medal. Messrs 
Pattuilo, Higgs, and Co. bad a collection of 
seed potatoes, but we were unable to find that 
any award had been given. Messrs, Webb 
and Sons, Stourbridge, had also a fine collec- 
tion of handsome tubers, to which were 
awarded the gold medal of the National 
Potato Society and the silver Knightian of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. A bronze 
medal was awarded to Messrs. Tullie and 
White and Co. Mr. J. W. Clucas had a 
very fine collection of^ tubers, all of which 
were clean and showed good cultivation. 
There were in all thirty varieties to which 
the gold medal of the National Potato Society, 
as also the silver Knightian of the Royal 
Horticultural Society were awarded. Messrs. 
Kent and Brydon ‘ were given the silver 
Knightian medal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and the silver medal of the National 
Potato Society. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of 
Reading, so well known for their investiga¬ 
tions as to the potato, had a very fine collec¬ 
tion of immune varieties, as also other well- 
known and popular varieties, besides a series 
of seedlings from the various species of 
Solanum tuberosum, and were given the gold 
medal of the National Potato Society in 
addition to the gold medal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 


Correspondence. 

OUTDOOR. 

Ivies for walls. 

(M. D.).—In a district so far north it is 
unlikely that any but strong-growing Ivies 
will succeed. For covering your wall you 
will do well to plant such as Rtegneriana, 
planting along with it the fine-leaved dentata. 
Hedera gracilis conglomerata and Csen- 
woodiana would also be suitable. If you 
would like any variegated Ivies, try albo- 
lutescens and angularis aurea. Emerald 
Green is a very handsome strong-growing 
form, which we are quite sure you will find 
do well. Any of these Ivies can be purchased 
from nurseries in your district in pots. In 
planting give a bit of good soil to start them, 
and see that the plants do not get dry at 
the roots when once they have begun to grow. 


Trade Note. 

“ Carry-all” Trolley. 

The “ Carry-all ” Trolley, exhibited at the 
Dairy Show recently by its inventor, Mr. 
F. H. Boequet, should be an especially useful 
garden ally for ladies, as it is far easier to 
manipulate than a barrow, and can be 
wheeled empty with one hand. 

It is built of strong steel, with a detach¬ 
able iron box, which fits into the framework, 
capable of carrying over 1 cwfc. A cross-bar 



arrangement is attached in front, from which 
three gallon cans of water can be suspended 
on hooks. If preferred a galvanised iron 
tank, capacity 12 or 15 gallons, can be 
carried in place of the iron box, and is fitted 
with bib tap and filler. A further accessory 
is a detachable flat top of strong timber fitted 
with iron guard-rail, which is very service¬ 
able for the conveyance of pots, tools, and all 
garden impedimenta. The manufacturers 
are Eade and Broadbridge, Charlwood, 
Horley, Surrey. 


Procuring plants. 

In reply to “ C. C.” (p. 688), most of 
the plants mentioned can be got from John 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, The Nurseries, 
Twyford, Berks. Get their catalogue of 
hardy plants—a good one. CEnothera taraxi- 
cifolia occurs in the hardy plant lists of 
Amos Perry, The Hardy Plant Farm, 
Enfield, Middlesex, and that of T. Smith, 
Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry, Ireland. The 
Clematis campaniflora might be got from 
Geo. Jackman and Son, Woking, Surrey. 
I have seen several campanulate varieties at 
their place. I cannot find the Coriaria and 
Potentilla asked about, but no doubt Perry or 
Smith could supply it or say where it could 
be got. H. 

--(C. C. )■—Clarence Elliott, Ltd., can 

supply Farrer’s shrubby Potentilla 188. 

- In answer to your correspondent 

“ C. C.I have by me a catalogue of Messrs. 
Forbes, Hawick, Scotland, in tvhich I find 
listed Fuschia procumbens and Petrovskia 
atriplicifolia. R. M. Beach. 


Polygonum Baldschuanicum Alberta var. 

Would “ Bosmere ” oblige by telling me 
where this can be obtained? W. 0. 


November 26, 1921. 


GEO.JAGKMANSSON 

Woking Nurseries, SURREY, 

Invite Inspection of their Large and 
Varied Stock of — 

ORNAMENTAL 

TRE E S 

-AND- 

SHRUBS, 

FOREST TREES, CUMBERS 

(Including their Celebrated Clematis), 

FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 

HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS. 

200 Acres of Stock to Select from. 

Catalogues Free on Application. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING 

A LEADING FEATURE. 


SWEET PEAS. 

OUR UNIQUE LIST OF SWEET PEAS 

IS NOW READY. 

THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE ISSUED! 

All Available Novelties Offered ! 


G. H. MACKERETH, Ltd. 

THE SWEET PEA CLEARING HOUSE, 

U LVERSTON, LANCS. 


Prince’s Oxford Roses 

ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 

An elite collection of Roses 
carriage paid for 2/s. cash. 


Benedicite Sequin. 
C. K. Douglas. 
Hoosier Beauty. 
Henrietta. 

Mad. A. Chatenay. 
Mrs. H- Morse. 


Los Angeles. 
Ophelia. 

Red Letter Day. 
Melanie Soupert. 
Marg. D. Hamil. 
Primrose Pirrie. 


Write George Prince, Oxford. 




Plant and Seed Culture on 
entirely new lines. Cheap 
and wonderfully efficient. 

Pot and plant become one. 
Handy, neat and good 
growth certain. 

Illustrated and instructive 
pamphlet put free. 

Not merely a pot but a pot 
that grows plants. 

Price of Pots : 6s. 6d- per 100 • 4 : a* per 1000. 

■, J. N. HARVEY, . 

I (Dept. 5), Nurseries, EVESHAM. \ 


PLAG IRIS, CHEAP OFFER, all colours mixed for 
■ planting in masses.—2's. per 100, carriage paid cash 
with order. 60 at same rate. Strong Herbaceous plants 
of all kinds. Speciality Miohaelmas Daisies. Write for 
catalogue.—MRS. THOBNELY, NURSTEED, DEVIZES 
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Fragrant gardens. 


1 once had a strong desire to possess a 
real Japanese garden, but when 1 read in 
the late Mr. Luffman’s charming book, “ The 
Harvest of Japan,” that perfumed plants 
found no nlace in the flower-gardens of these 
wonderful people my enthusiasm was cooled, 
and f no longer craved to imitate their 
methods. In the matter of form and colour 
the Japanese are true artists, but the delights 
of fragrance make little or no appeal to them. 
To my mind it is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the value of fragrant flowers. We 
cannot have too many sweet scents in a 
garden, neither should we oinit to distribute 
them so that every corner, nook or arbour 
shall yield its full quota of sweet perfume. 
But more particularly should fragrant 
flowers be grown underneath the windows 
of the house so that it may be wafted on the 
breeze to those within. In the window box 
especially should sweet-smelling plants be 
grown, while on the balcony and verandah 
one ought always to expect to find a wealth of 
perfume. 

The lure of a fragrant garden is, perhaps, 
most enticing towards evening. At this 
period the sun has ceased to scorch, and the 
humidity which permeates the atmosphere 
seems to catch and hold the fragrant odours 
which are so generously poured forth at the 
sunset hours. The perfumed gifts of Nature 
are bestowed with lavish hand towards night. 
It would seem she desired to console man for 
the loss of the beautiful colour pictures which 
are so fast fading from his sight. Of course, 
these evening odours have their economic 
value, and enter largely into Nature’s 
scheme for race perpetuity, but it is never¬ 
theless pleasing to retain the sentimental 
view. No one is harmed by the thought— 
indeed, many may be the happier by in¬ 
dulging it. Fragrant memories, too. bring 
much happiness in their train. In the 
delightful “ Letters of Robert Southey ” one 
reads that the poet was constantly reminded 
of his earJy childhood days by the peculiar 
fragrance arising from decaying walnut 
leaves, while the scent of the barberry 
brought to his mind the memory of a certain 
bush which grew in a garden where many of 
his happiest days were spent. 

If we turn to the poets for inspiration, we 
find that fragrance receives no small share 
of praise, while those who have contributed 
to the literature of the garden devote much 
space iu recognition of the value of fragrant 


flowers. Fortunately, there is no dearth of 
sweet-scented flowers for growing in the 
English garden, indeed some of the 
commonest of annuals and biennials furnish 
fragrance enough to form a perfect garden 
of delight. To name a few only, we have 
Mignonette, Sweet Peas. Sweet Scabious, 
Night -scented Stock. Sweet Sultan. Stocks in 
variety. Sweet Williams. Wallflowers, and a 



Berberis Sparkler. (See page 767.) 

host of others. Among perennials the 
following have a sweetness of their own : 
Pansies, Violets, Cowslips, Winter Helio¬ 
trope. Lily-of-the-Valley. Lilies. Carna¬ 
tions. Pinks, Narcissi, Rockets, Meadow¬ 
sweets, and numerous others. Scented 
shrubs, as well, are quite plentiful. Among 
others there are Honeysuckles. Jasmines, 
Mock Oranges, Winter Sweet. Hawthorn. 
Daphnes, and, of course, Roses, besides the 
sweet, herbs. 

And while we are enjoying the precious 
gift of fragrance let us not be unmindful of 
those who dwell in crowded cities and into 
whose lives come but rarely such blessings 
we so abundantly enjoy. But most of all 


should our hearts go out to the sick and 
suffering that out of our abundance they 
may share our fragrant joys. One of the 
purest delights of a garden of sweet-smelling 
plants is that we may have the priceless privi¬ 
lege of bringing joy and happiness into the 
lives of those who sorely need it. There are 
many such, and they are not far to seek. 

Haslehurst Greaves, F.L.S. 


Notes of the Week. 


Pear Fondante d’Automne. 

What is the general opinion of this Pear? 
To me it is rather a disappointing variety— 
not in respect of flavour or ap|>earance; hut 
as regards its cropping value. Cordon trees 
upon Quince, well done to, do not fruit at 
all regularly, nor do they, as a rule, bear 
more than moderate crops when they do fruit. 
Perhaps double grafting might improve 
matters; and if any reader of Gardening 
Iixurtiiated will give his views concerning 
this Pear, it might lie ol assistance. 

A Scottish Gardener. 

Crab Apple John Downie. 

For the autumn this makes a fine tree, as 
il usually crops very freely, the fruit being 
of a very bright orange-scarlet in colour, 
conical in form, and hanging in large 
clusters, the effect being very brilliant. It is 
a rapid grower, and soon makes a good speci¬ 
men. The fruits, too, are useful for making 
jelly, many people preferring it made from 
these Crabs to that from ordinary Apples. 
The fruits make a pretty dish, too, for 
dessert, and though they have an acid flavour 
they are quite pleasant to the taste. 1 grow 
them in my London garden, and they are 
always admired. N. L. 

Begonia Pearcei. 

Like Begonia Weltoniensis, B. iuchsioides. 
and others of the older forms. B. Pearcei 
appears to have been altogether ousted by 
the tuberous forms in autumn, and by B. 
Gloire de Lorraine in winter and spring. Vet 
B. Pearcei is distinct in foliage and orna¬ 
mental withal. The soft, velvety foliage 
with its distinct veins is in pleasing contrast 
to the bright yellow blooms which are so 
freely produced. The habit of the plant is 
excellent, the foliage, in well-grown species, 
concealing the pot. Formerly B. Pearcei 
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was considered to require stove treatment ; 
hut it can be grown quite successfully in a 
cool house. Kikk. 

Pear Winter Orange. 

This stewing Pear does not appear to be 
very well known in many parts of the 
kingdom, and on some soils it does not do 
itself justice, but ■where it does well it is a 
really fine Pear, keeping in good condition 
for a very long time and excellent for cooking, 
being without that grittiness which charac¬ 
terises some of the hard stewing Pears. I 
saw- it growing very well on light land in 
Suffolk, and it was carrying very good crops, 
and I am told that it is a regular and first- 
rate cropper there, and the tree is a vigorous 
grower. The fruit is large and of a rich 
russet brown colour. It is a good Pear for 
market as well as for garden. N. L. 

Salvia Grahami from seed. 

Is it usual for Salvia Grahanti to grow from 
seed? This year I have just, found a lot of 
young seedlings under an old plant growing 
against a wall Though it has been there 
for years. I have never noticed seedlings 
before. Possibly the hot, dry summer caused 
the seed to ripen. Salvia Grahami is one 
of the most valuable of shrubs, as it con¬ 
tinues in blossom up to the first frost, and 
is easily propagated by cuttings. I have 
found, however, that it is not very hardy in 
exposed situations, and the branches are 
liable to get broken by the wind. 

S. G. J. PABKEK-HyTCHINSOJJ. 

Castle Lough, Nenagh, Co. Tipperary. 

Rose Gruss an Teplitz. 

This Rose cannot boast of superb-sized 
flowers, as iu the case of some of our present- 
day sorts, but it has a value quite apart 
from that of any other. To me, Gruss an 
Teplitz stands alone, its bunches of crimson- 
red blossoms, yich in fragrance, surrounded 
by a wealth of lovely coppery foliage, differ¬ 
entiating it from every other sort. 1 know 
many growers who in their collections always 
have one or two plants of this Rose, and they 
would not like to be without it. It can be 
used in several ways, as a bush plant, 
standard, or as a hedge, and in the last 
capacity it is a beautiful object in early 
autumn when tinted foliage and flowers are 
at their best. It is a sort which many regard 
as indispensable, and I share this view after 
many years’ experience of it. 

Midlander. 

Late-flowering border Chrysanthemums. 

The fine autumn and the absence of early 
frosts gave the later-flowering border 
Chrysanthemums an opportunity which 
seldom occurs. In this latitude it is seldom 
that such varieties as O. J. Quintus, White 
Quintus, S'i-in- Melanie, and October Queen 
attain their full beauty lie fore being cut 
over by frost. This season, however, these 
varieties have run the whole gamut from 
bud to full bloom. Not only so, plants of 
La Triomphante. Mary Richardson, and 
Sylvia Slade, which had been intended for 
lifting, but which were not required, flowered 
very freely. All these were in bloom until 
the very end of October, and they were much 
appreciated. Recently a contributor to this 
journal commented upon the fine display of 
hardy Chrysanthemums in the Scottish 
capital at the time of the September show. 
This is not uncommon in Edinburgh, and, 
as a matter of fact, 1 have not infrequently 
seen a really fine show at the time of the 
Chrysanthemum exhibition in the middle of 
November, and long after my own border 
varieties had been destroyed by frost. In 
the Morningside district—in Balcarres 
Street—two years ago such Chrysanthemums 
were numerous at the time mentioned. 
Probably the sheltered position and the 
warmth engendered by the walls against 
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which the plants were grown had something 
to do with this Late flowering. W. McG. 

Poinsettias in small pots. 

In reference to the above, I think 
“ J. C. F. C.” is probably correct in stating 
that these handsome plants are often grown 
in too much moisture. Two years ago I 
planted a Poinsettia in a sunny corner in the 
garden here, digging in plenty of decaying 
vegetation to afford a cool rooting medium. 
In March, 1919, I pruned it back, leaving 
it a stick about a foot in height with three 
branches each about 6 inches long. Last 
autumn it bore about eight flowers, and in 
March of this year I pruned it back hard 
again, and found it on my return to Spain 
last month a fine bush nearly 5 feet in height 
bearing thirty-eight magnificent flowers. It 
has received water at the roots, but except 
for four hours’ rain the third week of Septem- 
l>er, no overhead moisture since the middle 
of May. The prevailing wind here is east, 
and the yearly five months’ drought and com¬ 
plete absence of overhead moisture are the 
great difficulties with which gardeners have 
to contend. Christopher Saxdemax. 

El Palacio, Jerez-de-la-Frontera, Sftein. 

Butcher's Broom (Ruscus aculeatus). 

The note on this shrub by V Kirk ” 
(page 709) fails to assign the true reason 
why it so often fails to produce berries. Like 
the Aucuba and the Skimmia, it is usually 
unisexual—that is, male and female flowers 
are borne on separate plants. Consequently, 
unless a male plant is set among females, no 
fruit can be formed. That it is indifferent 
to sunshine or shade may be seen in the 
hedgerows of Hampshire and the glades of 
the New Forest, where the scarlet berries are 
very ornamental. Butcher’s Broom is a 
quaint example of Nature’s camouflage, so 
successfully has this plant disguised its mem¬ 
bership of the Lily family, being most nearly 
allied to the Asparagus. The true leaves 
have degenerated into colourless scales, set 
at the base of what appear to be leaves, but 
are really flattened twigs, technically termed 
cladodes. The very inconspicuous flowers, 
strangely disproportioned to the lap>e berries, 
are set in the centre of the underside of each 
cladode. Herbert Maxwell. 

Monreith. 

Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey. 

I have always been a great admirer of this 
Pear, not merely on account of its high 
quality in point of flavour, but by reason 
of its productiveness and the regularity with 
which it crops. In the latter respect, the 
variety has not departed from custom this 
season, and owing to the fine sunny summer 
the fruits are specially handsome. The 
characteristic yellow colour on the shaded 
side has been rich and clear, while the colour 
on the exposed side has I teen flushed with 
crimson and, in addition, mottled with 
minute spots similar, though not quite so 
pronounced, as those which characterise the 
Trout Pear (Forelle). I think that Louise 
Bonne of Jersey is best when worked on the 
Quince, as on that stock it appears to be 
predisposed to fruit more regularly and to be 
jess exuberant in growth than is the case 
when the free stock is used. The variety 
can lie recommended to the amateur, its white 
flesh, vinous flavour, and handsome appear¬ 
ance making Louise Bonne worthy of inclusion 
in the most select collection of Pears. 

W. McG. 

Wild Ferns. 

With intense chagrin 1 found, the other 
day, that a rather extensive bank of 
Seolopendriums had been ravished to the 
uttermost plant. Among these were several 
breaks from the type, and I found much 
pleasure in visiting the colony from time to 
iiine and observing the progress made by the 


plants. Now they have gone—having been 
looted out, doubtless, by some “ tramp ” 
lor the sakb of a few pence. The Royal 
Fern, at one time plentiful in the same 
neighbourhood, is now extinct. The Beech 
Fern and the Oak Fern are scarce and rare 
where both were, at no great distance of time, 
numerous. 1 know of a sequestered wood in 
which yet linger a few specimens of 
Jlymenophyllum, and when, at rare intervals, 
1 am able to visit the wood, I go in fear and 
trembling lest my favourites have dis¬ 
appeared. It is regrettable that our native 
Ferns cannot be protected in some way, for, 
at the present rate, it is but a matter of 
time, until, in some districts, they will be 
as extinct as the dodo. 

A Scottish Gardexeu. 

More freak fruits. 

I have, at times, referred in this journal 
to freak fruits, but surely the following 
would be difficult to match. The “ Echo 
de Paris ” publishes a letter from M. Francis 
Noel, of Varennes-sous-Dun (Saone et Loire), 
describing the experiments of a well-known 
Vine-grower of that district, in “ crossing a 
Vine and an Elderberry, and producing fruit 
therelrom.’’ The Elderberry was used as the 
male and the Vine as the female in the 
crossing, and the result was a plant, now- 
two years old, which produces fruit resem¬ 
bling that of the female, and leaves similar 
to those of the male parent. Regarded as 
grapes, the fruit is poor, but the experi-. 
mentor believes that under careful cultiva¬ 
tion the hybrid fruit may prove of value in 
years of excessive drought, when the Grape 
harvest is small. Futility, surely, can no 
farther go. The Grape harvest would require 
to be small indeed before such an unnatural 
hybrid would be of value. Unless, indeed, 
the famous wines of France are to be 
replaced by a pale reflex^in the shape of 
Elderberry wine—a wine, one imagines, 
which would be inferior to the vintage of 
the Gooseberry or even of Rhubarb. 
Experimenters might very much more profit¬ 
ably turn their attention to the improvement 
of the existing Grapes, with a view to 
securing a variety which would resist drought, 
instead of wasting time upon the evolution 
of worthless hybrids. W. McG. 

Sassafras officinale. 

The family Lauracese is not well repre¬ 
sented in the outdoor garden, the two com¬ 
monest trees being the Sweet Bay (Laurus 
nobilis) and the Californian Laurel (Umbellu- 
laria ealifoyiica). In addition to these plants 
there is Sassafras officinale, a deciduous tree, 
native of the Eastern United States, where 
it grows 80 or 90 feet high. Very few really 
good specimens are known to exist in the 
British Isles, although it was introduced 
nearly 300 years ago. One of the finest- 
known trees is in the garden at Claremont. 
This specimen is of shapely outline and 
exceeds 50 feet in height. S. officinale cannot 
easily be mistaken for any other tree, for its 
foliage is quite distinct, being very variable 
in shape. On one branch there may be entire 
or deeply-lobed leaves, the lobes being very 
irregular in size and disposition. The 
flowers are small, greenish-yellow, and of 
little consequence, whilst the blue fruit is 
rarely seen here, owing, no doubt, to male 
and female flowers being on different trees 
Like most other members of the Lauracea- 
the leaves and wood of this tree are fragrant, 
and from them a perfume can be obtained 
by distillation. The tree should not be 
planted in cold districts, for it is inclined to 
be injured by late frosts and by cold winds 
in spring; but in the milder parts of the 
country it may be expected to succeed in 
warm, well-drained, loamy soil in a sunny 
position. The only means of propagation 
appears to be by imported seeds. D 
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ROSES. 


Soils and their preparation. 


“ The Desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the Rose.”—Isaiah. 

Where the wild Rose throws her bloomy 
spray, there will the cultivated Rose 
succeed. Where the Elm grows big in field 
and hedgerow, there the soil is good. 

Few of us choose a house for the quality 
of its garden soil, and, although aspect and 
position will determine a decision, yet by 
far the most important consideration is soil. 
Your health will largely depend upon the 
soil of a neighbourhood, and whether it be 
clay, gravel, chalk, or sand, its effects at 
certain seasons of the year will be felt. If 
this is the case with men and animals, which 
it certainly is, it is equally true as regards 
plant life. I have always maintained that 
you can grow Roses anywhere, but your soil 
must in many places be prepared. The true 
gardener never owns and seldom knows 
defeat. After all, it is not so much the fault 
of the soil as it is its treatment that brings 
success or failure. Give me the land and I 
will give you the garden, and a Rose garden. 
It is seldom that we are faced with an 
impossible solution to a problem in the 
garden world, but when such seems to be 
the case it is found not so much in the soil 
as it is in aspect and general surroundings. 
You cannot grow Roses, like Ivy, under trees, 
neither can you grow them successfully on a 
continually wind-swept and exposed site such 
as we find round the coast, where even the 
stunted and half-limbless trees show by the 
angle at which they are growing the path of 
the prevailing winds. Roses must have 
shelter, be it the thatched hurdle or the 
distant wood. Look at the wild Rose grow¬ 
ing in the field or hedgerow, and note when 
it does best on a variety of soils. It does 
best where the soil in which it is growing is 
shaded, as in the hedgerow of a country lane 
or the border of a wood. Why 1 Because 
such shade conserves the moisture in the soil ; 
also the thorn or material over which it grows 
lends support against rough winds. When 
considered, the aspect is in nearly every case 
the best that could be got, and the surround¬ 
ings are found to be those that are most con¬ 
genial. This is natural, and when we think 
it over it is only what we should expect, for, 
although Rose seed is scattered everywhere 
by birds, it grows and thrives only in the 
choicest sites, and according to the soil it 
has survived to reproduce itself on the same 
land for very many years. In dealing with 
soils it is necessary that we discuss the root- 
growth of the Rose, and here we shall find 
that, although every plant, tree, and shrub 
possesses habits peculiar to its kind and is 
shallow or deep-rooted, yet soil to a large 
extent controls the nature of growth. 

The Elm-tree is naturally a surface-rooting 
tree, but in some soils the roots run deep, 
developing into what are commonly known as 
tap-roots. This I have noticed to be the case 
on the same land and even close to another 
tree that is surface-rooted. Roots have more 
than one function to perform. Thus you 
nearly always find with trees the largest 
roots are developed on the prevailing wind 
side of a tree where the position is exposed. 
Nature knows no law, and we find all sorts 
of variations even in plants with the most 
regular habits of growth. It has always been 
held that fibrous roots are more productive 
of flower and fruit than roots that run deep, 
but unless certain roots have certain 
functions which no man can prove I 
maintain there is really no difference. 

The principal point to remember is that 


the top soil is richest in all those properties 
that tend to good growth, and it is fed year 
by year, naturally or artificially. Fibrous 
roots thus are sought and encouraged. Tapr 
roots are, however, of equal value, though 
from a fruit- and flower-producing point of 
view they are held to be inferior, and root- 
pruning in the case of fruit-trees has, it is 
thought, given evidence of this fact. But I 
think the point to be remembered is this. 


the Rose no trouble is too great to ensure 
that our Rose-beds are exactly what the Rose 
requires. So much depends upon what 
you have got or can get before giving advice. 
There is no need to be extravagant or 
expensive in one’s ideas, for the Rose is as 
much the poor man’s flower as it is the rich 
man’s, and a little thought and prudence will 
save much unnecessary labour and expense. 
If you have a garden ready made with a 
good depth of soil of a nice, greasy, retentive 
loam, you have got all that you requfre for 
the Rose. Manures, natural and artificial, 
in season will do the rest. Granted that 
every soil can be improved or altered a little 
so as to suit all classes or varieties of Roses, 
yet. when you have got that which will do. to 
go to additional labour and expense is not 


Rose Florence M. lizard. 


Tap-roots are the giant arteries of the tree, 
and when they exist in strength they are put 
out, firstly, to build up the tree with growth, 
according to its kind, and then to feed and 
sustain it according to its requirements—that 
is. the requirements of the fully-developed 
tree. Such a tree, when it has reached its 
intended size, will fruit and flower equally as 
well fed by tap-roots as by fibrous and 
surface-roots. Of course, if you wish to 
restrict growth, for immediate results you cut 
off your tap-root and feed from fibrous roots. 
Nature is our great adviser. For years I 
have dug Briars from the hedgerow and the 
field, and the best-grown, largest, and in 
season best-flowered were those with the 
deepest roots. It is a very hard thing to 
find Briars with a liberal supply of fibrous 
roots, especially on a clay or heavy soil. 
These things teach us a lot, and help us to 
form opinions as to methods of cultivation 
and treatment of soils and plants. My 
observations have taught me that a good 
supply of water is as important to the Rose 
as good soil. In a dry season the Dutch hoe 
is not going to compete with your neighbour’s 
watering-can. nor a sandy soil with a rich 
loam. Moisture is everything to the Rose, 
and where it exists in the soil every effort 
must be made to conserve it. and where it is 
lacking it must be supplied. To the lover of 


unlike the cook who uses six eggs in a cake 
where two are sufficient, or vintage port in a 
trifle when the ordinary is good enough. 

T. Geoffrey W. Henslow, 

M.A., F.R.H.S. 
(To be continued.) 


Rose Florence M. Izzard. 

This beautiful golden Rose, in our opinion, 
was superior to the Gold Medal Rose 
Mabel Morse, which it seemed to resemble. 
Florence M. Izzard, to which a Certificate of 
Merit was given when shown by Messrs. 
McGredy and Son at the show of the 
National Rose Society on September 22nd, 
is a beautiful golden yellow with a marked 
Tea perfume. It is of medium size with 
pointed buds, and, we think, quite worthy of 
the Gold Medal. The flower-stems are 
weaker than those of Mabel Morse, while the 
leaves are not quite so sturdy as in that 
Rose. In the stems and the under-sides of 
the leaves thire is a purple colouring which 
makes it very distinct. A. G. 
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Roses, planting. 

Any Rose plants grown at home from cut¬ 
tings propagated two seasons ago, if not last 
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year, may be now lifted and planted in their 
permanent positions. Expose the roots for as 
short a period as possible and surround them 
with a little rich friable soil when the staple 
is lumpy and difficult to break down to a 
line condition. The same care is necessary 
with regard to affording water as for fruit 
trees in all cases where the soil is still de¬ 
ficient of moisture. Where the latter con¬ 
ditions prevail, lifting and replanting where 
necessary had best be postponed for another 
week or two. Holes for the planting of Roses 
for covering walls, clothing pillars, etc., may 
he prepared in readiness, for which purpose 
provide good, rich compost, and not less in 
quantity than a good barrowload for each. 


■Mulching Roses in winter. 

The question of mulching Roses in winter 
is one which has given rise to much discussion 
at one time or another, and whilst some 
growers hold the opinion that spreading a 
thick coat of manure about the surface of 
the roots in winter has its advantages, other 
growers are equally confident that the 
practice is one not to be recommended. 

As doctors sometimes differ, so specialists 
in the Rose world are now and again to be 
found who hold views diametrically opposed 
to each other, and leave the small grower 
nonplussed. My own opinion, based on 
many years’ experience, prompts me to say 
that very often harmful results have been 
directly traced to heavy mulchings of manure 
being applied, and the reason of failures is 
that air is kept away from the plants. 
Heavy clods of manure do not necessarily 
mean warmth, rather do they mean that the 
roots are starved. The better plan, so it 
seems to me, is to lightly cover the surface 
of the beds with Btrawy material, or bracken 
if obtainable, through which air can pass. Of 
one thing I am quite sure that newly- 
planted Roses are better thus treated, instead 
of “ plastering ” the surface of the ground 
with rotted manure. The admission of air 
also means warmth, and accelerates growth, 
the exclusion of air ends in starvation and 
loss. There is a happy medium undoubtedly, 
hut the better way is to err on the side of 
lightness. Woodrastwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Layering Roses and Loganberries. 

When should shoots of Loganberries and 
Roses be pegged into ground to root? And 
when can they be separated from parent bush ? 
Should a tongue be cut in shoot, or only the 
bark cut across at base, and how near to bush 
should shoot Ire cut or nicked ? How deep 
must soil be over the nick or tongue ? 

Berjry. 

| Roses can be propagated by layering, and 
some varieties, notably the Ramblers, will 
root very quickly after being pegged down in 
March, which is the best time to effect the 
layering. In the last-mentioned case it is 
sufficient if the growths or shoots come in 
close contact with the soil, but for other 
Roses let them lie about 2 inches deep in the 
soil. Make an incision about a third of the 
shoot’s diameter in depth, and peg securely 
before covering them with soil. If properly 
done the ends of the shoots will be above 
ground. By autumn the layers should Ire 
well rooted and ready for severance from the 
parent plant. The place to make the in¬ 
cision will depend on the length of shoot and 
its pliability, as some will liend down more 
easily than others, therefore the shoot should 
be cut at the point where it can lie brought 
into contact with the soil. Why go to all 
this trouble when Roses are so easily pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings inserted during October ?] 
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If one drops a cutting of this plant on any 
soil in a greenhouse where there is a certain 
amount of light, and leave it, the same will 
certainly root, and quickly ; yet not a few 
fail in raising young stock. The failure 
generally is through kindness. A cutting may 
he kept too close and sprinkled with water 
over-often, in which case it will rot. Before 
describing successful ways of rooting the 
cuttings I will note one or two plans T do not 
like. The first is using all sand. It is the 
practice of some growers to just place a thick 
layer of river sand on the bench of a green¬ 
house and dibble the cuttings into this about 
2 inches apart. This is an easy and quick 
way. but the roots that are made will he found 
wiry and long ; the rooted cuttings trans¬ 
planting badly. If instead of sand a mixture 
of loam and leaf-mould, or cocoa-nut fibre 
he employed, there is nothing to be said 
against the method ; and roots in this case 
will be strong and comparatively short ; they 
transplant readily, and go on growing, 
apparently without a check. Another way 
not liked, at least not before spring, is 
putting the cuttings in a cold frame. In some 
winters all may be well, but mostly the 
process of rooting is too slow. A convenient 
system for the majority of growers is to 
provide a frame within a greenhouse, prefer¬ 
ably one that is kept warmed for other 
subjects. Here the rooting takes place 
quickly, and one can get young plants well 
established in small pots by end of January, 
that is to say if a start is made in 
December. Use small pots, and into a 3-inch, 
say. put five or six cuttings round the edge, 
with just one crock over the hole of the 
bottom. The soil indicated—loam, and leaf- 
mould with little, if any, sand—should be 
pressed firmly when the cuttings are in, and 
a thorough watering given. This one water¬ 
ing should be enough to last till rooting has 
taken place. All that will be required is to 
remove the glass of the frame or box for a 
little while each day, to let out rank 
moisture, and shade if sunshine be strong 
enough to make the leaves flag. It may be 
well to mention in the case of a frame on 
the lattice staging of a greenhouse, provision 
should be made for a moist bottom by placing 
slates and ashes, so that the pots of cuttings 
do not become unduly dry. Some varieties 
root quicker than others. Anyhow, directly 
new leaves appear at the points of the 
cuttings the same should be taken from the 
frame and gradually made to stand the more 
airy surroundings. The mode of rooting the 
cuttings adopted by some traders who have 
thousands to deal with has much to recom¬ 
mend it. I mean the use of shallow boxes. 
In these the stock can be removed at will to 
cooler spots, and so on. And again, a con¬ 
siderable number of cuttings can be put into 
a small space. 

The nature of the cuttings should have 
a word, because some people are faddy about 
cuttings. I have known some discard almost 
anything that is not sucker—that is a 
cutting which springs from underneath the 
soil of the old stool. I would not, however, 
be so fastidious, because one would have to 
wait a long time for such in the case of 
some sorts •, and big fat cuttings are really 
disliked. So long as they are healthy, small, 
to medium size, and free from a flower bud 
at the point, I would not care if they were 
taken from a few inches up the stem of the 
old plant. Cuttings, again, one would not 
favour are those plentiful just now—the tips 
of long young growths which have been drawn 
up spindly and soft. I would prefer to wait 


until the plant has been cut back, placed in 
the light and produced others. When propa¬ 
gating is started, the quantity of cuttings 
required is dealt with as soon as possible, 
and the old stools got rid of ; yet it some¬ 
times happens that sorts are backward with 
stock. In this instance, all the earth is taken 
away, the ball of roots trimmed, and then 
they are placed in a box in light earth, put 
in warmth and kept sprinkled. In a short 
time what is required is obtained. 

A change of stock will pay any grower, by 
either purchasing or exchanging with friends. 
It may not be necessary to change the whole, 
but if any one sort has become unsatisfactory 
something may be done to restore vigour in 
this way. In times past, when competition 
was particularly keen among growers, it was 
quite the custom to help one another. If 
one person, for example, put up a specially 
fine bloom of any notable sort, other cultiva¬ 
tors were anxious to get the “ strain.” 
There may not be much in this selection ; 
enough, however, to make exchange worth 
while. Hardly a season passes but some 
give out—the foliage comes comparatively 
small and curly, perhaps. It shows signs 
of decay. It is here then, the advantage of 
fresh stock comes in. H. S. 


Seedling Singles. 

A couple of seasons ago a pinch of seed 
which was taken from varieties like Mensa, 
and about two dozen seedlings grown on, 
produced some very nice things for cutting. 
With this experience more seeds were saved 
last autumn, sown this spring, and grown on 
to bloom. If the truth must be told, the 
second trial is not equal to the first; and 
briefly one feels inclined to leave the raising 
of single Chrysanthemums to others. There 
is so much waste that valuable room might, 
and will be in the future taken up by sorts 
already in commerce. It is not pleasing to 
see mongrel-looking flowers among good 
things—a few of the former spoil the effect of 
the latter. Probably the better way to get 
improved singles is to look for them among 
the seedling doubles ; more especially as the 
modern ty|>e partakes of the Japanese flower, 
in look, as well as in growth. In our 
seedlings the thing most wanting is size: 
colours are brilliant; but to improve one 
must, of course, obtain something better than 
the parents. Curiously, a few with double 
flowers have appeared among them, so that 
other agencies than our own must have had 
a little to do with the pollen. One always 
had an idea that new singles were most easy 
to rear—so they are. but not good ones. 

II. S. 


Chrysanthemum Flora. 

This is a dwarf summer-blooming kind, 
bright yellow and a most profuse bloomer. 
I have grown it for more than twenty years, 
having obtained plants after seeing it grown 
in window boxes in London. About that time 
there was a great demand for it, for this 
purpose. It is as vigorous as then, if the 
plants are lifted and divided, planting in new 
soil each year. In the spring I had it planted 
in a garden near me. where the soil was rich 
and deep. By July they were well in bloom, 
continuing till November 8th. Those who 
stll have that fine red kind. Boh (or re¬ 
member it), will know the type, this being a 
counterpart, only a little taller in growth. 

Don set. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS.. 


A flower garden note. 

Acting on the principle that neatness 
should be a predominating feature in the 
flower garden, one is apt to do things some- 
times that were best left undone—a thought 
that occurred to me when contemplating the 
cutting down of a mass of Antirrhinums 
which I decided to save for another year, it 
proving an exceptionally good strain. They 
had made plenty of fine growth, but in some 
places were a bit ragged, and the first impulse 
was to head them back to sturdy bottom 
breaks; but a second thought suggested that, 
given a very sharp spell, these bottom breaks. 


bulb sends up a short spike of crowded flowers 
of a delightful azure blue. As it comes early 
it should have a sheltered and rather sunny 
place. S. Aknott. 


Violets 

in the open have to a great extent recovered 
the loss of vigour apparent during the summer 
months, and have yielded a nice lot of flowers 
during the past few weeks. It is worth 
uhil' to make them tidv, bv removing dead 
leave- and other rubbish, before winter sets 
in aftenvards applying a light dressing of 
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of flower culture, and to that extent paiil 
high tribute to the indefatigable worker who 
permits nothing to deter him from reaching 
the goal he has in view. Obstacles not in¬ 
variably show the stuff that the Britisher is 
made of, and it is good both for the society 
and for horticulture as a whole that such 
outstanding evidences of devotion to the 
craft should meet their due reward. 

Then, as I gather from the reports of the 
meeting—since I was not fortunate euougli 
to see the display for myself—the group 
teemed with novelties and the most up-to- 
date varieties, hence progress in the Michael¬ 
mas Daisy was amply demonstrated. This 
in certain directions—colour and compact¬ 
ness of habit more particularly—is most 
marked : the Michaelmas Daisy thereby 
rendered more attractive and fitted to a wider 



A border of Michaelmas Daisies at Aldenham House. 


comparatively soft and immature, would, if 
deprived of their top shelter, very likely he 
killed, and it would be a case of losing the 
plants. -So neatness, as represented by closely- 
trimmed plants, was abandoned. The spell 
of colder weather has suggested the protec¬ 
tion of plants a little inclined to be tender 
left at present in the ground, like Chrysan¬ 
themums and scarlet Lobelias, also a mulch 
round the collars of border Carnations that 
were transferred to permanent quarters in 
< >ctober. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. _ 

Hyacinthus azureus. 

One of the earliest of our bulbous flowers, 
coming not long after the Snowdrop, and even 
in some seasons before that “ harbinger of 
the infant year," is Hyacinthus azureus, 
which is also known as Muscari azureum, 
under which title it still appears in some 
_ catalogues. It so closely resembles a Grape 
Hyacinth in its appearance that it is 
generally mistaken for a Muscari, and, truth 
to tell, the differences in the botanical 
characters of the Hyacinth and the Muscari 
are so small that the gardener need not 
trouble with them in this case. This little 


sifted compost all over the plants, which the 
first heavy rain will wash off the foliage. 
The effect of this top-dressing will be 
apparent in the spring when growth is 
renewed. F. W. G. 

Gold Medal Michaelmas Daisies. 

It would almost appear that the Michael¬ 
mas Daisy has come into its own at last, the 
Gold Medal awarded to Mr. H. J. Jones. 
Lewisham, on September 27th, for an im¬ 
posing array, being the first occasion — if I 
remember rightly—that this highest award 
of the Koyal HorticulturoJ Society has been 
given for a display of its flowers. High 
tribute to cultural skill and artistic effect at 
any time to have brought together a 
collection worthy of the unique award named, 
in a season so utterly opposed to good culti¬ 
vation as that now passing, but demonstrates 
the. supreme effort necessary during many 
past weeks and months, since in many 
gardenp and localities the Michaelmas Daisy 
is represented only by flowerless and parched 
up masses. Doubtless, the Society in making 
the award realised this, and also that un¬ 
tiring energy had been necessary to achieve 
such a result in a year unique in the annals 


sphere of usefulness. Thus, too, is the horti¬ 
cultural ladder climbed, and gardener' and 
amateur alike receive their higher education. 
Along theBe, therefore, and similar lines are 
the Society’s Gold Medals won. They are 
certainly not strewn broadcast; they' are the 
reward of high merit, and are coveted withal. 
With many years' experience of his exhibition 
methods one can readily picture the generous 
sheaves that would comprise the group, and 
with what masterly skill Mr. Jones would 
arrange his wares. Withal to-day he must 
have the satisfaction of having placed on a 
higher pedestal than heretofore a hardy 
plant well suited to our own land, and in 
this way has done good work. 

E. H. Jenkins 


Iris sibirica and I. Kaempferi in 
dry weather. 

The behaviour of these two marsh-loving 
Irises in the open garden during the past 
abnormally dry summer has been such as to 
suggest that no one need hesitate to plant 
them in any ordinary border from fear that 
they would not find sufficient moisture for 
their requirements. I have had many sur¬ 
prises as to the behaviour of various species 
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of plants during the extraordinary conditions 
of this year. Some that one would have 
ex]levied to he among the first to suffer 
have held out well, while others which had 
not been regarded as particularly dependent 
upon moisture gave up very quickly. The 
two Irises referred to in this note come under 
the first category. I have a lot of plants of 
both species, and though I was unable to do 
any watering, both flowered well and both 
have come through on the whole in very 
good condition. I. sibirica, indeed, never 
showed the slightest symptoms of distress. 
I. Ktempferi did not stand quite so well, but 
quickly picked up again after the first rain, 
and is looking very healthy now, though the 
ground is still far from being moist. Good 
cultivation no doubt had something to do 
with it, but I did not have time to give them 
much attention in that way, and as the soil 
of my garden is rather on the light side, with 
a gravel subsoil, I can only conclude that, 
though they are moisture lovers, they can get 
along quite happily with the same allow¬ 
ance of water that the ordinary occupant of 
the border requires. Soils of a heavier 
nature certainly hold moisture better for a 
time, and in a short drought plants pro¬ 
bably get on better on such ground than in a 
lighter soil. But, on the other hand, roots 
can go much deeper down in a light soil than 
they can in a heavy one. or in one with a 
clay subsoil, and so I.think in a prolonged 
drought, like that of this year, the lighter 
soils have the advantage. My I. Ksempferi 
was growing in ground that had been deeply 
trenched two years ago with plenty of humus 
dug in, which no doubt was a considerable 
help, but even so it seems to me surprising 
that it should have taken practically no 
harm considering the severity of the test to 
which the plants were exposed. N. L. 


The moraine. 

I am puzzled to understand “ A Scottish 
Gardener’s ” denunciation of what we 
wrongly term a moraine in our rock gardens, 
an adjunct which I, after more than twenty 
years’ experience as a grower and lover of 
alpine plants, would not*lie without, and I 
am sure that the majority of my alpine plant¬ 
growing friends are with me in this assertion. 

For the term “ moraine ” we have to thank 
the late Mr. Reg. Farrer, who in one of his 
earlier books on alpine plants erroneously 
claims to be the discoverer of this means of 
making the more difficult plants from high 
elevations happy in lowland gardens. 
Having a high personal regard for Mr. 
Farrer I like to think that he really thought 
his discovery original, but I regret the term 
he chose. Scree would have been a far more 
correct term, and is the term or equivalent 
of “ Gerollfelder ” used in continental books 
—for instance, in Max Kolb’s exhaustive 
work on " Alpine Plants in Cultivation,” 
published in 1880 or thereabouts. In this it 
is clearly stated that long before that time 
such contrivances were used with great success 
in the Botanical Gardens of Munich, famous 
for its collection of well-grown alpine plants 
in those days. However, it is not the term 
“ moraine ” ’* A Scottish Gardener ” finds 
fault with, and I suppose there is nothing to 
lie gained by changing an accepted term, but 
the moraine itself is pronounced wrong, 
unnatural, and unnecessary. 

Now, as a properly-made moraine, intelli¬ 
gently planted and tended, is an undoubted 
success and a real joy to many people who de¬ 
light in choice alpine plnnts.it cannot possibly 
lie wrong unless wrongly made, planted with 
wrong plants, and wrongly tended. As, in 
the form of screes, it is a natural feature in 
most mountain ranges, formed by corrosion 
and detrition at the foot of cliffs and en¬ 
dowed with a special scree-flora, of highly 
specialised plants, it is certainly not un- 
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natural, unless one considers all attempts at 
rock gardening in places where rock does not 
naturally appear on the surface as unnatural. 
Thirdly, as the well-made and understood 
moraine enables us to. keep in health thriving 
colonies of rare and choice plants, which with¬ 
out a moraine we had to grow carefully in 
pots and pans under far more artificial con¬ 
ditions, and lost chiefly through over¬ 
nutrition if planted in full soil, I feel 
very confident that the majority of alpine 
plant-growers will agree with me it is any¬ 
thing but unnecessary. 

All the plants “ A Scottish Gardener ” men¬ 
tions as growing near the coast on a natural 
moraine (shingle beds washed up by the sen 
are not moraines, either in the geological or 
garden sense of the word), such as Sea Pinks, 
Sea Holly, Sea Kale, Eupatoriums, or Knot- 
weeds, are not plants that can by any stretch 
of the imagination lie looked upon as alpine 
plants; they are all seashore plants, which 
probably will do much better in sand or silt 
and full soil, and I am sorry for the rock 
gardener who would introduce these plants 
into his moraine ; probably he would not want 
to. Armeria alpina, the true plant, and 
Armeria ccespitosa would occur to him as 
more suitable than Armeria maritima. Even 
these do not need a moraine. The position 
with the alpine cousin of the Sea Holly, 
Eryngium glaciale, from the Spanish Sierras, 
would be very different, as this plant would 
scarcely succeed with us at all unless given 
such a position. All the plants mentioned 
by “ A Scottish Gardener ” would benefit by 
richer conditions than obtain in the moraine. 

As to the artificiality of the moraine, surely 
the same objection applies to “ A Scottish 
Gardener’s ” frames, greenhouse, vinery, 
Orchid house, and conservatory, and all his 
heating apparatus and other appliances lie 
presumably takes a pride in as assisting him 
to grow the plants he evidently prefers to the 
children of the Alps. What would our 
famous British gardens be if We depended for 
their adornment simply upon British plants 
or plants brought from other lands able to 
resist the rigours of our climate without any 
protection or safeguards? We might do well 
enough during spring, summer, and autumn, 
but our houses would be dull during the 
winter months without the wealth of flowers 
available through the skilful use of artificial 
appliances. Now if we allow artificial ap¬ 
pliances for tender plants to enable us to 
grow them in our colder climate, we must 
surely allow some artificial appliances to be 
resorted to to enable us to grow plants from 
a colder climate. We cannot by any means 
in our power ensure them the long winter’s 
rest under a thick covering of snow in an 
equable temperature as 11 A Scottish 
Gardener ” mentions and realises, but we can 
give our alpine plants a faultless drainage, 
which quickly takes away from them any 
surplus moisture and a porous, quickly dry¬ 
ing surface of clean stone chips for their 
often evergreen and hairy foliage to rest 
upon without being clogged by mud, as would 
happen were they planted in soil ; while we 
can select positions sheltered from bitter 
winds, and, most artificial of all, we can cover 
with a little ingenuity, special plants with a 
pane of glass in wire clips, which will keep 
the plant dry overhead without depriving it 
of a free circulation of air, or we can cover 
the whole moraine with one or more frame- 
lights to keep it dry overhead, taking care to 
leave the sides open. If the moraine were 
well made and well watered, naturally or by 
hand, before the glass covering was put on for 
the winter, no further artificial water would 
be needed from November to February, the 
deep bed of small stone chips would hold 
moisture enough for the plants until the sun 
became more powerful again, and with a dry 
surface the plants would be little liable to 
attacks from hungry slugs, which Abject to 
crawling over loose, sharp-edged chips. 


December 3, 1921. 

I suppose every rock gardener will make his 
moraine mixture according to what experience 
has taught him to answer best in his case. 
Personally, although I consider limestone 
chippings or granite chippings, according to 
the nature of the plants to be grown, as ideal. 
I have had satisfactory results from slate 
chippings and even from chicken gravel 
(crushed flint), and am convinced that the 
physical condition of the mixture (porosity) 
is of far more importance than the chemical 
conditions. A cool, quickly-drained, non- 
dogging root-run seems to be what the plants 
need most, and with material containing a 
fair amount of very fine chips and stone 
dust, one barrowload to ten may be ample for 
soil allowance. 

The elaborate cemented moraine, with over¬ 
flow valves and artificial water supply and 
draining valves for the winter, are too 
dangerous for any but the skilled expert who 
is his own gardener ; the more ordinary style 
of moraine with a foot of drainage is prac¬ 
tically foolproof and answers admirably, but 
it should have a good sloping surface. 

Of course, one sees all sorts of plants grown 
in a moraine which do not need such treat¬ 
ment or which, as a matter of fact, would 
appreciate much more liberal treatment, but 
that is not the fault of the moraine, but the 
lack of understanding of the planter. Mossy 
Saxifragas, American dwarf Phloxes, and 
many other plants, although they all would 
exist in a moraine, would probably do twice 
as well in richer material; but many 
Kabschia Saxifragas, for which suitable 
crevices are often not available in rock 
gardens, and which invariably die if planted 
in beds or pockets containing soil, become 
happy and permanent associated with the 
typical scree flora of the Alps, which does 
rarely exist off the screes, as I know from 
actual collecting knowledge, and do not 
occupy il by Hobson’s choice, as “ A Scottish 
Gardener ” suggests, but because there they 
find the conditions they need for their 
existence and absence from competition of 
stronger-growing plants. 

Probably 90 per cent, of the plants we grow 
in rock gardens can be grown successfully in 
various soil mixtures, but about 10 per cent, 
of the rarest plants demand moraine treat¬ 
ment, and I would add that, according to my 
experience, another 25 per cent, is either bene¬ 
fited by it or guarded from being swamped 
out of existence. So that the moraine would 
appear to have its iftes after all. 

W. E. Th. I. 


Work of the Week. 

Snow Glories (Chionodoxa Luciliee) have 
been planted in quantity to form broad bands 
around large beds composed of Lilies and 
Roses. These are put in 6 inches deep to 
admit of another permanent edging being 
placed over them. Many Roses have also been 
planted as the soil is now in excellent con¬ 
dition for this work, and the plants quickly 
take hold of the fresh ground. The following 
varieties have been grouped : Mine. Ravary, 
Princess de Sagan, Mme. Lambard, Rene 
Wilmart Urban, Nita Weldon, Phavisaer, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Marie Van Houtte, also 
several varieties on their own roots which 
were struck from cuttings inserted in 
October. 1920. The Flame FloweT 
(Tropseolum speciosum) has been planted 
along each side of a cool pergola, where a 
few plants have for several years been a 
great success, and a number of Tigridias 
which recently came to hand has been planted 
in sandy soil at the foot of a sunny wall 
The Coral Plant (Erythrina Crista-galli) 
has been potted up and placed in a cool frame 
for the winter. Galanthus Imperati has been 
added to our collection and planted near the 
shelter of a low wall, and a quantity of the 
white Eritillary has been dibbled in between 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cuttings of Pinks. 


Cuttings of I’ink Mrs. Sinkins, Ac., 
have been rooted in cold frame, and are just 
beginning to grow. Should they be left where 
they are until spring or are they better 
planted out now ? 


Perovskia atriplicifoiia. 

I should be much obliged if you could give 
me, through the pages of your interesting 
paper, any information as to culture and 
general treatment of Perovskia atriplicifoiia. 

C. C., Bromley. 

[Perovskia atriplicifoiia is a perfectly 
hardy border plant, allied to the Salvias, and 
a native of the Himalaya Mountains. It 
should be planted by preference in the spring 
in a position facing west or south-west to 
prevent the young shoots in spring from 
being scorched by the hot rays of the sun 
after a frosty nigfit, and as the plant is some¬ 
what late flowering, such a position will, 
also safeguard the long, gracefully-arching 
flowering shoots in the autumn. Planted in 
front of a red-leaved Japanese Maple it makes 
a glorious picture. The root-stock is abso¬ 
lutely hardy, and the plant thrives without 
any particular treatment in any good loamy 
soil, and does not object to some well-decayed 
manure thoroughly incorporated with the soil 
before planting. The position should, of 
course, he well drained.] 


leaves with jagged margins, and covered on 
both surfaces with a thick silvery-grey tomen- 
tum, which gives the plant its specific name. 
Eventually there rises from the centre of the 
rosette a stiffly-branched stem, the lower 
branches sprawling widely, the upper ones 
shorter and shorter, until a sort of pyramidal 
effect is attained, covered with large pleated 
buds of palest cream-yellow, flushed here and 
there daintily with pink, and which pre¬ 
sently open into wide-mouthed bells, slightly 
hairy in the throat and of considerable last¬ 
ing power. Backward buds continue to open 
for some time as the earlier flowers fade. 
After that, practically always, the plant dies, 
but generally provides a fair crop of seeds, 
from which young plants may be raised which 
in their turn will flower in their second, third, 
or even fourth year, according to circum¬ 
stances. With good cultivation most flower 
in the second vear, and there should not be 
any difficulty in having a few specimens in 
bloom every season. A freely-drained, 
sunny position is imperative with so densely 
woolly a plant. A pane of glass overhead in 
the winter is a great safeguard, and a deep, 


the parent of several important hybrid 
Kabsehia Saxifragas, as S. x Sundermanni, 
S. x Obristii, and S. x Kyrillii, to mention 
a few now fairly well known. The type itself 
has a fairly wide distribution in Southern 
Europe, ranging from Mount St. Angelo, near 
Naples, to Mount Taygetos, in Greece, and 
the classical Parnassus, varying slightly in 
stature, number of flowers upon the stem, and 
other details, and at times closely approach¬ 
ing its relatives, S. coriophylla, which may 
possibly be only a high alpine development of 
this plant, and S. Borvi, from Mount 
Taygetos, which, though distinct enough for 
garden purposes in their most marked forms, 
are, botanically, probably only extreme de¬ 
velopments of S. marginata. 

Saxifraga marginata in all its forms is a 
limestone plant and thrives best in cultiva¬ 
tion with a minimum of soil. One part to 
three of old mortar rubble or crushed lime¬ 
stone is ample. Requisite further is a deep 
crevice or well-made moraine, in which the 
roots will never become parched, and full ex¬ 
posure to sun. Under such treatment S. 
marginata will never be troubled with the 


masses of Anemone Hepatica, growing in a 
cool and half shaded position, in order to 
prolong its season of beauty, large colonies 
already occupying moist positions in full 
sunshine. A Ded composed entirely of Mme. 
Rene Wilmart Urban Rose has been carpeted 
with the ever-blooming Toad Elax (Linaria 
pallida), and the charming little native 
Geranium lancastrieuse has been used to 
edge another bed nearby. Progress has been 
made with the grubbing out of old Yew 
stumps, in order that a site may be 
prepared for the reception of a collection of 
Rose species, such as It. Moyesi, R. 
Wilmottie, R. rubrifolia, etc. 

Barge plantations of Anchusa italica have 
been made in various positions, as by cutting 
up a few roots and placing them edge-ways 
in boxes of sandy soil in the spring, and after¬ 
wards growing them on in the open, we 
possess a considerable quantity of plants. 

A few seedling Tritomas have been planted 
out, also ^Ethionemas (various), Helxine 
Solieroli in a cool and sheltered position, as 
also Clerodendron fcetidum, Aster Miss 
Wilmott, etc. Delphiniums which had grown 
into large clumps have been divided up and 
replanted to form attractive groups. The 
same applies to herbaceous Phloxes, which 
have been planted extensively. Very sharp 
frosts having set in during the past week, 
protection in the form of Pine branches, 
bracken, and ashes has been applied to the 
more tender subjects, and where a heap of 
the latter has been piled over their roots such 
plants as Romneyas, Amicia, Thunbergia, 
etc., have been cut back to within 18 inches 
of the ground. 

Roses having received a severe blow from 
the frosts will now be shortened back to 
prevent them being tossed about by the 
rough storms, their flowering period, having 
been brought to an abrupt end. E. M. 


[Tf you can spare the space in your frame, 
and keep it well ventilated, it would be best 
to leave your cuttings of Pink Mrs. Sinkins 
where they are and plant out next March, 
l.et them have all possible air to prevent them 
from getting drawn. They should flower well 
next year.] 


Campanula lanata. 


Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


Campanula lanata (syn. C. velutina) 

Somewhat of a rarity in most gardens, this 
woolly or velvety Bellflower from the glaring 
hot mountains of the Balcan, where it 
especially graces the cliffs of Mount Rhodope, 
is worthy of considerable trouble to make it 
a success in our rock gardens. Mr. Farrer 
states in one of his books that in the South 
of Ireland this plant reaches a height of 
3 feet, but the more usual stature in our 
gardens is under a foot. 

The plant in its younger stages forms a 
rosette of fairly long-stalked, heart-shaped 


cool crevice full of rich mellow loam for the 
roots to work into should make fairly sure of 
success. There is no difficulty in growing this 
plant in pans for the alpine house, for which 
it is a fine summer subject. 

W. E. Th. I. 


Saxifraga marginata. 

Introduced in 1883 from the Abruzzi Moun¬ 
tains of Italy, this easy-going and free-flower¬ 
ing plant, figured on page 749, has become 
well known in our gardens, and has lieen 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cornus capitata. 

In Cornwall this handsome bush is perhaps 
better known as Benthamia fragifera than by 
its correct name. It belongs to the group of 


lg to 2 inches long and up to lg inches wide. 
They are followed by crimson, fleshy fruits, 
which bear some resemblance to a Strawberry, 
hence the common name of Strawberry Tree 
which is sometimes applied to the species. 


position in well-drained loamy soil. It forms 
a shapely specimen with little attention to 
pruning, and once well established, usually 
bears a good crop of flowers in early summer, 
followed by a similar number of fruits which 
ripen in autumn. It can be increased by 
cuttings, layers, or seeds, and is not a difficult 
plant to cultivate where climatic conditions 
are favourable. D.. 



Cornus capitata (syn. Benthamia fragifera). 


the Dogwood family, in which the heads of 
flowers are encircled by conspicuous bracts, 
hence the name of Flowering Dogwoods ap¬ 
plied to the group. (.'. capitata is a native 
of the Himalaya and of China, and it was 
introduced from the former country in 1825. 
The leaves may be either evergreen or de¬ 
ciduous, according to weather conditions. 
They are oval or broadly lance-shaped, up to 
5 inches long and I 4 inches wide. The true 
flowers are inconspicuous and produced 111 
dense spherical heads, surrounded by six con¬ 
spicuous creamy-yellow bracts, which are each 


In the most suitable positions and in the 
mildest parts of the country it grows 30 to 
40 feet high, and much more in diameter, 
although its average height is about 20 feet 
and its diameter 15 feet. Such bushes, when 
in flower or fruit, are very attractive, and it 
is little wonder that it is found in almost 
every garden in Cornwall and the South of 
Ireland. In the neighbourhood of London it 
is not hardy in the open ground, and even 
when it does live through a mild winter it 
rarely blossoms satisfactorily. To get the 
best results it should be planted in an open 


Berberis Sparkler. 

The gracef ully-peiidulous branchlets of 
this variety carry a heavy crop of urn- 
shaped, coral-coloured fruits. As the shoots 
are borne on short branches the general effect 
is very fine, and as a shrub in the open or 
for cutting for the house B. Sparkler is a 
very useful variety. It is one of the many 
hybrids raised at Wisley, and was given an 
Award of Merit by the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society when 
shown on November 1st of this year. 
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The Flower Carden. 

Tlie touch of wild and wintry weather, 
brief though it was. brought the season of 
open-air flowers to an end. Summer, and 
all that belonged to it. have gone, and we are 
now called upon to do the clearing up. Of 
course, we want our garden to wear its best 
and neatest winter clothing, and if our beds 
cannot be made gay and bright, they Bhall at 
the very least be trim and neat. 

A large number of gardeners will now be 
planting their bulbs, and a glance back to 
this page of a month or so ago may be worth 
the taking. For my part, I only agree with 
the planting of bulbs so late in November in 
those cases where it is not convenient to do it 
earlier; but to those who have not yet 
planted. I would say, do not let November 
pass without attending to it ; better now 
than later. Personally, as I consider 
Pelargoniums and most other summer 
bedding plants to have done their work and 
lost most of their attractions by October. I 
do not hesitate to pull them up, and get 
forward with my spring bedding, not. choosing 
to prolong my summer garden to the detri¬ 
ment of that in the spring. If anyone who 
reads this would try an experiment next 
autumn by planting a bed of bulbs and 
spring-flowering plants the first week in 
October, and a similar bed in the middle of 
November, and note the results, he will have 
before him a demonstration of what early 
versus late planting amounts to. A Wall¬ 
flower. planted now, will, if frost comes soon, 
lose half its leaves, while the October- 
planted one will be flourishing and throwing 
out side-shoots, which mean more flowers. 

Our herbaceous borders are just now un¬ 
kempt, untidy, and forlorn. There is not a 
thing of beauty left, and mostly withered 
leaves, dry stalks and raggedness make the 
tout ensemble. To pass and repass them yn 
that condition is decidedly depressing, and 
we feel we have a duty to do both to ourselves 
and the borders. For ourselves, our self- 
respect demands that we make it tidy for the 



F'lh h—Cutting down hardy plants. 


borders—they have done their best for us 
all the season, and now we must do our best 
by them. In our illustration Fig. 1 I show 
the ripened stalks of a Helianthus, and the 
position at which I have placed the knife is 
the spot where the stalks will be cut down 
to, viz,, at from 1 inch to 2 inches above 
ground level. In doing my own borders. I 
start at one end and go right along, cutting 
down all that has to be cut down, and carting 
it away to some other part of the garden 
where it may conveniently be burnt, and on 
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this point I want you specially to glance over 
this page, where, under “ Vegetable Garden,” 

1 have something to say anent the burning 
of refuse. 

Having done the necessary amount of 
trimming, not by cutting everything down to 
the ground, but by removing all the ripened 
and finished stuff, I get my fork and dig the 
soil, turning it over to the depth only of 

2 inches, and this is done for the sake of 
neatness, as well as to freshen and help the 
soil, My own practice is not to dig deeply 
and manure now. for I prefer not to disturb 
the roots more than I can help, but to leave 
that operation till February—mind you, not 
leaving it until the plants are again in 
growth, but just before they become active. 

It may be that in mv borders I have several 
plants the stock of which I wish to increase 
by dividing the roots. If they happen to be 
early-flowering subjects, such as Peeonies, 
Aquilegias, Delphiniums, Solomon’s Seal 
and some others, I do that now, but the 
generality of herbaceous stuff, such as Phlox, 
Chrysanthemum maximum, Golden Rods, 
Heleniums, and all that host, I usually leave 
until the spring. There is no particular 
reason why they should not all be done now 
if the owner feels that he can better spare the 
time than in the spring, but much depends 
upon locality, the nature of the soil, and the 
class of plants. For instance, I should never 
dream of dividing Pyrethrums before March, 
unless I had been able to do it. in August. 

I have known many of these killed by being 
parted into pieces late in the year; because, 
having to lie dormant for some months, the 
roots have rotted. 

Some good people, from the best of motives, 
mulch their herbaceous borders in the 
autumn with half-rotted manure. 1 do not. 
When I dig the soil in the shallow way indi¬ 
cated. I leave the surface positively rough, 
though even. I want every wind from heaven 
to play upon it y l want the rains to beat on 
the largest surface I can offer them ; the snows 
to settle in hundreds of little crevices; the 
frosts to play about every little lump, for 
they are all doing work for me, making my 
soil sweet and fertile, killing innumerable 
enemies, and carrying out Nature’s bene¬ 
ficent designs. When we mulch, we 
prevent that ; when we break the surface up 
finely, we hinder it ; when we go to the pains 
of raking it with a fine rake, we simply 
nullify it altogether. 

Little things like these may sound trivia], 
but they are worth noting and remembering, 
for when we use a microscope and look closely 
into matters, we discover that there are no 
trivial things in Nature. The trivialities, if 
there are any, lie with us, and we shall find 
that “ the best laid schemes of mice and men 
aft gang agley,” because some supposedly 
“ little ” things have been undervalued. 

The Vegetable Garden. 

The “ anti-waste " heap. 

There is now much important work to do in 
the vegetable garden. In the first place, 
the fall of the leaf and the quantity of 
vegetable refuse suggest the necessity of an 
“ anti-waste ” stunt. The fact is too often 
overlooked, or considered as being of no im¬ 
portance, that every leaf as it falls from the 
tree, and every particle' of refuse, of what¬ 
soever form, if it has recently possessed life, 
has a definite value of its own—is, in 
fact, capable and even anxious, to pass its 
life on to something else. That is a fact well 
calculated “ to point a moral or adorn a 
tale,” but to us it is simply a practical hint. 


Nature, if left to her own devices, wastes 
nothing (at least in this connection), but 
many of the best among us make great sacri¬ 
fices to that insatiable fetish “ tidiness.” 

Vegetable refuse ought never to be carried 
off the place, for every garden needs and has 
a right to its own. What is now in our 
eyes nothing but refuse has been lent by the 



garden because it was at some stage necessary 
to the development of the plant in making 
it fit for our service. The'garden demands 
that we shall return it, or its equivalent, and 
if we destroy or dispense with it altogether 
and have to find its equivalent in the form 
of manure, surely that can be no other than 
waste. In taking any crop from the garden, 
we know that we have incurred the obliga¬ 
tion to replace all that the soil gave up to 
that crop, and it is now many years ago that 
I experimented and calculated that three 
barrows full of fresh manure, plus one barrow 
full of garden refuse in a convenient form, 
were equal to four barrows full of manure. 

There are two, what 1 may call convenient, 
forms in which it can be profitably applied— 
either in a well-rotted condition after having 
laid a whole year in a heap, or in the form 
of ashes. In the latter form it has lost some 
of its elements, notably its nitrogen, which 
can easily be replaced, but it has produced, 
in a serviceable and available form, that very 
valuable element, potash, and if for no other 
reason than that, I should most strongly 
recommend you to burn a large proportion of 
your vegetable refuse. There are right and 
wrong ways of burning this. The objects 
being not only to clear away rubbish, but 
also to reduce it to ashes without losing any 
more of its virtues than can be avoided, the 
process should be a reduction by combustion. 

To get your refuse thoroughly dry and 
blaze it off quickly is a good way of disposing 
of it to make for tidiness, but the wary 
gardener does not burn to destroy, but to 
conserve. Every flame arising from your fire 
carries away something you would like to 
keep for fertilising the soil. Then why 
permit it to flame? A rubbish fire calls for 
some skill, some “ nous ” in the building, 
and that is why I have dared to illustrate 
this article with such a common thing as a 
garden fire (see Fig. 2). The fire should be 
started in an ordinary way with dry sticks 
that will give “ body ” to it, for there must 
be a considerable body of fire before the bulk 
of the material is added ; but as soon as it 
is strong enough, the refuse must be placed 
on it in the form of a pyramid or mound, 
and be pressed down to repress any tendency 
on the part of the fire to burst through in 
flame. It is not well to add too great a weight 
at first or the fire itself may be extinguished, 
and it is not until there is a goodly mass of 
glowing ashes at its heart that the pile should 
be completed. As you add, so pat it, down 
with the fork, for even the smoke should not 
be allowed a free-and-easy egress. It con¬ 
tains carbon, and the more difficult it finds 
its escape to be. the less of this gas can it 
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carry away with it, just as coal smoke leaves 
its carbon, in the form of soot, in our 
chimneys. 

When the whole of the refuse is on the 
tire, it is only a question of time before it 
first becomes hot and dry and then breaks 
into flames. Prevent this by covering the 
whole with soil, and if your soil happens to 
be on the heavy side, it is useful in a burnt 
form to return to the garden as a corrective. 
So you stand to gain every way. 

Now, having gone to this much trouble to 
preserve your ashes with all their fertilising 
properties intact, there can be but little 
sense in leaving them so exposed that the 
rains and the snow may dissolve and carry 
away any portion of them. If they can be 
used straight away, well and good ; if not, 
they are worth putting under cover until 
wanted. If there exists no convenient place 
in which to store them, then cover them 
where they stand with a sheet or two of 
corrugated iron. F. J. F. 


Fruit. 

The Apricot. 

The Apricot needs a wall—a southerly 
aspect being the best for it.' Severe winters 
in England are usually injurious to it, more 



Fig. 3.—End section of 12 ft. high wall, showing 
2 ft. glass coping from which protecting material 
can be hung. 

or less ; especially if rain or thawed snow 
has been frozen into solid ice on the branches 
of trees on walls exposed to cold winds with 
intense frost. On the walls of cottages facing 
south, and in districts south of the Mersey, 
Trent and Humber, the Apricot is sometimes 
seen in excellent health and very fruitful, 
in some cases paying the rent of the cottage 
for the year. A well-managed and fruitful 
Apricot-tree is good yet silent testimony to 
the character of its owner. From many 
j ears’ experience and observation it would 
appear that all the Apricot needs in this 
country, to be successful, is 

Shelter from very inclement weather. 
This can be provided in a number of ways 
temporarily—or even permanently—by a 
handy man. The former may consist of 
copings made of boards, or wood and glass, 
projecting 1 foot or 2 feet, or even 3 feet 
from the wall and above the tree, and with 
a downward slope. Another way is to fix 
an 11-inch board edgeways to the wall, and 
from that to suspend old fish-netting, 
doubled; or coarse, woven material, down 
in front of the tree on the approach of danger. 
This can be rolled up and rest on the wooden 
coping or wall in favourable weather, to be 
let down again in front of the tree when frost 
threatens. When all danger is past, the nets, 
etc., can be removed from the wooden or 
other coping, dried, folded and stored away 
for use another season. The copings, of 
course, remain. A still better plan is to 
give the Apricot-tree (or trees) the protection 
of glass without any artificial heat. This can 
be provided by means of old frame-lights 
which will not be required for other purposes. 
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In a certain schoolmaster’s garden in south¬ 
east Worcestershire, there were to be seen 
in 1920 two small Tomato houses containing 
grand crops of Tomatoes ; they had been 
knocked together by the schoolmaster himself, 


Fig. 4.— End section of 10 ft. high wall, with 11 in. 
board coping from which frigi domo or fish netting can 
be suspended. 

who is an excellent grower of Onions as well 
as of Tomatoes. Those two lean-to houses 
would make ideal structures for the xlpricot— 
plenty of light and air, and enough sun-heat 
to meet all its requirements in those respects, 
plus the shelter from the dangerous moods 
of winter and the fickle weather during the 
flowering period. 

Varieties to Plant. —For northern coun¬ 
ties: Moorpark, Breda, Heinskirk ; for Mid¬ 
land (North! counties: Moorpark, Blenheim, 
Hemslcirk, Luizet; for Midland (South) 
counties: Moorpark, Luizet, Heinskirk, 

Breda; for southern counties: Moorpark, 
Blenheim, Heinskirk, Breda. The Apricot is 
usually budded or grafted on the Plum stock. 

Soil and Situation. —The aspect has 
already been mentioned, viz., southerly, 
S.E., S., or S.W., or any of the intervening 
points and angles. The situation should be 
at least some feet above any possible flood- 
level ; and may range up to 300 feet, 400 feet, 
or 500 feet ; but the happy, mean will be 
about 200 feet to 250 feet; with proportionate 
natural shelter (trees and buildings) in each 
case, and not too close ; the tallest tree being 
not nearer to the Apricot-tree on its southerly 
side than is equal to the height of that tall 
tree. Within those limits the injury to the 
Apricot-tree will be in inverse ratio to the dis¬ 
tance of the tree or building from the Apricot- 
tree. The soil should be about three parts 
loam and one part marl. In default of marl, 
say. half part clay and half part air-slaked 
quicklime to three parts lime. Should the 
natural soil be clay, or very clayey, first 
see that it be efficiently drained. Then freely 
apply decayed vegetable refuse (including 
decaying leaves), wood ashes, old mortar, 
clean gravel, or grit ; the whole in sufficient 
quantity to ensure a root run 10 feet by 
10 feet, by 1^ feet or 2 feet in depth. That 
preparation will be a comparatively perma¬ 
nent one. and will last—with annual top- 


in the former case, therefore will require 
considerably less prepared soil and labour, 
and be less expensive at the commencement. 
For these stations the diameter of the station 
at'the base of the wall or fence need not be 
more than 5 feet or 6 feet, and the front of 
the station about 4 feet from the base of the 
wall. The depth of the excavation should be 
about 20 inches to 24 inches. If the subsoil 
be clay, gravel, sand or bog, it will be well 
to place three or four strong slates or tiles 
at the bottom of the station, and underneath 
where the base of the tree will be. These are 
to intercept and turn in a. horizontal direction 
any strong roots—including “ tap-roots ”—- 
t hat have a tendency to descend into the sub¬ 
soil. Having placed the tiles or slates or 
concrete—in the absence of the others—in 
position, we then proceed with the 

Planting of the trees. This we do by 
returning to the station sufficient of the best 
soil which lias been thrown out, to bring it to 
the right level to receive the roots. The 
right level is nearly always indicated by an 
earth-mark at or near the base of the stem, 
showing the depth at which it had been 
before. 



In the case of a young Apricot-tree grown 
as a dwarf fan-trained tree, the earth-mark 
will extend from 1 inch to 2 inches up the 
stem. Then there are usually 1 incli or 
2 inches of strong roots to be covered, so 
the right depth to be left after having been 
lightly trodden will be about 4 inches for a 
tree two, three, or four years old. 

Place the tree in position near the wall, 
but the stem should be kept about 3 inches 
or 4 inches away from the wall, to allow for 
the thickening of the stem in years to come. 
Then proceed to carefully spread out all the 
roots fan-wise, the principal roots equi¬ 
distant from each other, like the ribs or 
sticks of a fan, and the smaller roots and 
fibres also spread out between them. Place 



Fig. 6,—Apricot shoot, showing flower buds and growth buds ; a a a are flower buds, the others are growth buds. 



dressings—about 50 years for a tree trained to 
cover a wall space 16 feet wide, 10 feet high, 
and capable of producing between thirty and 
forty dozen good Apricots annually—seasons 
and other things permitting. Another 
method, and one commonly followed, is to 
commence to prepare the sites or stations for 
the trees upon a smaller scale, especially if 
there be any uncertainty about the future 
welfare of the trees in any given place or 
position. In this case the site dr station for 
each tree will be about half the size mentioned 


soil, commencing on one side of the tree and 
working slowly and carefully to the other, 
over the roots to a depth of 2 inches, beating 
the soil down with the flat of the hand until 
all are covered. Throw- the remainder of the 
soil over the roots, and lightly tread it, and 
then level it. When completed the surface 
of the newly filled-in soil will be about 
2 inches higher than the undisturbed ground 
near to it; thus allowing for its settling 
down—the tree with it—during the following 
four or five weeks. 
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Masdevallias. 


Although we do not see these plants so 
much at the various exhibitions, they are, 
nevertheless, worthy ol being included in any 
collection, and all those mentioned in the 
present note will succeed at the warmer end 
of the cool house, which is usually set apart 
for Odontoglossums and Odontiodas. 

One of the most popular is M. coccinea and 
its numerous varieties, the type having been 
introduced From Pamplona in 1869. The 
flowers are large and magenta-purple. In the 
variety Harryana the colour is blood-crimson, 
in Bull’s Blood intense crimson ; magnifies, 
in which the flowers are large deep red with 
a suffusion of purple ; and Lindem, which is 
lilac-magenta. M. coccinea is a most vari¬ 
able plant, and there is a large number of 
garden varieties, all of which flower during 
the spring and early summer. M. Davisii 
differs from many other Masdevallias in the 
colour of its flowers. The colour ranges from 
rich orange-yellow to light primrose, and the 
plants grow from 6 inches to 9 inches high. 
It was discovered in 1873 by Davis, a 
Veitchian collector in Peru, at an eleva¬ 
tion of 10,000 or 12.000 feet. It generally 
flowers at the same time as M. coccinea. For 
beauty of form and brilliance few can equal 
M. ignea, a charming species, introduced 
from New Grenada in 1870. The leaves are 
each from 6 inches to 8 inches long, and the 
bright cinnabar-red flowers are carried on 
stems well above the foliage. There are a 
lew distinct, varieties more or less improve¬ 
ments on the type. In M. tovarensis we have 
a winter-flowering species, and one that is 
highly prized on account of its pure while 
flowers. It was first discovered by IVagener 
in 1849 at Tovar, Venezuela, but it was more 
or less rare until 1880, when a large importa¬ 
tion arrived in this country. This plant 
differs from most Masdevallias in regard to 
its flower scapes. After the blooms wither 
and fall, the stem remains green and fresh, 
and if they are not removed from the plant 
more flowers will be produced in the follow 
ing year, exactly in the same way as on the 
first occasion. I have seen this happen the 
third year, but in the interest of the plant 
they should be removed after the second time 
of flowering. M. Veitchiana is undoubtedly 
the finest Masdevallia in cultivation. The 
large, handsome flowers, carried well above 
the foliage, are bright vermilion flushed with 
crimson-purple. In the variety grandiflora 
the flowers are larger and more brilliantly 
coloured. Both bloom at various periods of 
the year. This magnificent species was dis¬ 
covered on the lofty Andes of Peru in 1867. 
and since then it has been frequently im¬ 
ported. A number ol useful hybrids have 
been raised, such as M. Gairiana, M. Chel- 
soni, M. Heathii. M. Booking Hybrid, M. 
Mundayana, M. Rushtoni, and M. Ellisiona. 
All are as easily grown as the species. 

Cultural Notes. —In their native habitats 
Masdevallias are always found growing 
where there is little or no soil, therefore they 
are shallow-rooting subjects, a fact that should 
l>e borne in mind when repotting. Cool treat¬ 
ment is needed, and the finest plants I ever 
saw were grown in a low lean-to house with a 
north-east aspect, wood lath blinds being 
used when the sun was shining on the glass. 
There are two seasons when Masdevallias 
may be repotted, viz., October and February. 
I prefer the latter month, because the plants 
are not so likely to lose so many leaves. 
Ordinary flower-pots or fairly deep pans can 
be used, and they should be filled to half their 
depth with broken crocks for drainage, over 
which is placed a thin layer of moss to pre¬ 
vent the potsherds becoming choked with 


small particles of soil. The rooting medium 
consists of the best fibrous peat three parts 
and one part clean sphagnum moss, to which 
is added a sprinkling of sharp sand or finely- 
crushed crocks. Having selected a plant for 
repotting, all the old, sour soil is removed, 
together with any dead roots, while any por¬ 
tion of the rhizome that is leafless can also 
be cut away. In some instances a smaller re¬ 
ceptacle will be needed, and in any case over- 
potting must be avoided. I’ress the soil 
fairly firm around the base of the plant and 
bring it up level with the rim of the pot or 
pan. All newly-potted plants should be 
arranged together, where it is possible for 
them to receive extra attention in regard to 
watering and shade. If there is not room for 
them among the Odontoglossums, they may¬ 
be placed in a house where the minimum 
temperature is 50 degrees F. After being re¬ 
potted, Masdevallias require careful water¬ 
ing, or they will lose a number of leaves if 
I be soil is constantly in a saturated condition. 
The surroundings are kept moist by occa¬ 
sionally sprinkling the stages and floors with 
water, and should the sun be bright, a thin 
shading will be necessary for an hour or two 
during the middle of the day. Masdevallias 
are growing more or less throughout the year, 
and, as they do not possess any pseudo-bulbs, 
the roots ought never to become really dry. 
Naturally the greatest quantity is needed in 
spring and summer, and, of course, less in 
winter ; but no hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down. Each plant must be studied, and its 
root action taken into consideration. The 
amount of damping down needed to maintain 
a moist, humid atmosphere is determined by 
the season of the year. During the summer 
months the stages, &c., should be damped 
down twice or thrice daily, and if the sun is 
bright, a light spray overhead in the forenoon 
will be beneficial. Shade from strong sun¬ 
light is essential, and the ventilators will 
need to be opened an inch or two on all 
favourable occasions. Throughout the hottest 
months of the year a little ventilation can be 
lelt on during the night, especially from the 
top of the house. If any of the small-grow¬ 
ing species are included, such as 31. fioii- 
bunda, 31. Estradse, 31. gemmata, M. 
muscosa, &c., they may be placed in shallow 
pans and suspended about 2 feet from the 
roof. T. W. B. 


Platyclinis Cobbiana. 

At a recent meeting ol the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, when Orchids were a special 
feature, it was pleasing to see some well- 
flowered examples of the graceful P. Cobbiana 
from the collection of Messrs. J. Cypher, of 
Cheltenham. It was introduced from the 
Philippine Islands in 1880 by 3Iessrs. Low, 
and it first flowered in the Orchid-houses cf 
3fr. Walter Cobh, of Sydenham, after whom it 
is named. Like other members of the genus, 
this Platyclinis has small flowers, pale straw- 
yellow in colour, and they are produced in 
dense spikes, 9 inches to 12 inches high. 
During the growing season the plants should 
be placed in the warm house, and kept well 
supplied with water until the pseudo-bulbs 
are fully developed. If any repotting is 
needed it must be carried out w ithin a short 
time of the flower-scapes being removed, 
using a mixture of Osmuda fibre and sphag¬ 
num moss. P. glumacea produces its flowers 
in the spring, followed by P. filiformis, and 
late in the year by P. uncata. In gardens 
the Platyclinis are often known under the 
name of Dendrochilum. B. 


Nerines. 

The culture of Nerines is very simple, yet 
each detail must be rigorously attended to, as 
there is both a decided season of rest and of 
growth, the former being during the summer 
months. At this time the soil must be kept 
perfectly dry, or otherwise the roots and bulbs 
are apt to decay. The most successful results 
follow when the pots are either placed in a 
sunny part of an airy greenhouse or in a well- 
ventilated cold frame. This is much better 
than storing the bulbs away in some shed or 
out-of-the-way corner, as here they do not 
receive that thorough rest which is essential 
to success. As soon as the flower-scapes show , 
the soil must be just kept slightly moist, the 
foliage appearing immediately afterwards. 
At this time the growth is freer if the plairts 
are placed in a little more warmth, a warm 
greenhouse or intermediate structure fully ex¬ 
posed to the light being just what is needed. 
Although over-potting must he strict l\ 
guarded against, yet the bulbs increase more 
rapidly when repotted about every other 
season or up till a 7-inch or 8-inch pot is 
reached. At no time must Nerines Ire re 
potted unless the roots have taken full 
possession of the soil. 


Pelargoniums. 

A note on Pelargoniums in a recent number 
of Gardenixu Illustrated recalls to mind an 
inspection of a bound volume of a journal 
of the late 'sixties in which these plants 
figured very extensively, and a great amount 
of space is devoted to them, alike as to their 
culture and their appearance on the show 
table. Regal, decorative, zonal, tricolour, 
bronze, and others were in the lists. Some 
of these are now very seldom grown, and are 
certainly no great loss, especially the peculiar 
specimens like inverted saucers that were 
formerly in evidence. One regrets the decline 
in favour of the regal and decorative 
sections, for there are few handsomer plants 
when thoroughly well grown. Few places of 
any size were without a good batch of them in 
bygone days. A raised bed in a vinery or 
Peach house served to grow them on until 
they could, be shifted to the conservatory. 
The larger plants were kept on for several 
years, a younger batch being on hand to 
gradually take their places as soon as the 
others gave signs of deterioration—always 
noticeable when the cut backs failed to throw 
stout, healthy breaks. They were very little 
trouble; a couple of shifts, and sometime' 
only one, into some thoroughly good loam 
with a little leaf soil and sand were all the 
potting required, and for feeding, when that 
became necessary, there was nothing better 
than the handy tub of water containing the 
right proportions of cow’ manure and soot. 
A watch had to be kept for the appearance 
of the green-fly, but this could easily be held 
in check if taken in time. It was, of course, 
absolutely necessary the plants should he 
thoroughly clean before tne expansion of 
bloom. 

In staking one had to use as few stakes as 
possible and guard against formality, and 
for the majority of the plants, where they 
had been well grown and kept stocky, the 
lower shoots can be brought well over the 
side by the aid of a stout bit of matting 
fastened under the rim of the pot. I forget 
the names of the varieties grown in those 
bygone days, and possibly they have beer 
quite superseded, but I know they were showy 
and made a brave show in their season, not 
so striking as the best of the zonals, but very 
beautiful in the rich combination of colours. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Forcing. 

As early forced Rhubarb is generally much 
appreciated in private establishments, crowns 
which were lifted and exposed as advised 
will, now that frost has been experienced, 
force more readily than such as may be dug 
up and placed straightaway in warmth. 
Therefore more time must be allowed in the 
latter case before the produce will become 
ready for use. A mushroom house or a heated 
pit is the least troublesome and an efficient 
method of forcing Rhubarb at this time of 
year, as the necessary amount of warmth and 
moisture is at command, while fluctuations 
of temperature have not to be contended with, 
as when forcing is carried out with the aid 
oi fermenting material outdoors. The roots 
with the crowns level with the surface should 
be surrounded with soil of a light description, 
and given a soaking of tepid water afterwards. 
To produce a continuous supply introduce to 
warmth a few crowns every fortnight. After 
the turn, of the year, forcing outside may be 
started— i.e., if a good supply of leaves and 
litter is available. 

Sea kale 

is also best forced early in the same way, 
only if a pit or portion of it is utilised 
light must be excluded. After the late frosts 
the crowns will respond quickly after being 
planted and watered. If space can be spared, 
better results are obtained if the crowns are 
planted out in soil placed on one of the 
shelves used for Mushroom growing, than if 
potted up. The produce also grows more 
compact if the crowns are covered to a depth 
of 9 inches with dry' tree leaves. With regard 
to Asparagus, this, unless a heated pit can 
be spared, forces well in a frame on a well- 
made hotbed. Whether green or blanched 
produce is required, the warmth derived 
from the bed suffices to ensure speedy growth, 
the only thing necessary in the last-named 
case being to cover the sashes with mats. 

Hotbeds. 

The making of these for the planting of 
early Potatoes, the raising of Carrots, 
Radishes and the growing of Cabbage 
Lettuces must now be undertaken. A 
sufficiency of leaves and litter to form the 
beds should first be mixed, then thrown into 
a heap to ferment and turned three times. 
Select tubers of one of the early varieties of 
Potatoes, and place them in boxes, “ eye ” 
ends uppermost, and put them in a green¬ 
house to become well sprouted by the time 
the frames are ready for planting. Also 
mix and put under cover till required a 
sufficient quantity of nice friable soil for 
putting into the frames. 

Fruit-houses. 

If early forcing of Vine and Peaches is 
contemplated, the pruning, assuming this 
has not already had attention, should be 
carried out at once. Also get the cleaning of 
rods,trees and structures,followed by the tying 
of rods—if well established—to the trellis, 
and the training and tying in of branches and 
young wood done between now and the end 
of the year, so that a start may be made at the 
commencement of the New Year. A decision 
as to which of the structures, when there is 
choice in the matter, to set aside for early 
Cucumber and Melon forcing should be 
arrived at, and the houses rendered in fit 
condition for the purpose by the New Year. 
Raise the Cucumber plants required by 
sowing seed now in heat, and make due 
allowance for accidents or losses by sowing 
more seeds than mav appear necessary. 

A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

Climbers. 

The present is a suitable time for planting 
climbers. The choice of sorts is extremely 
varied, and most species can be obtained as 
established specimens in pots. These are 
much to be preferred to plants lifted from 
the open ground, and the cost is but little 
more. Make the ground perfectly firm 
around each specimen as it is planted, but 
do not tie the growths permanently until 
the ground has settled ; simply loop them up 
for the present. For north aspects only 
those with the hardiest constitution should 
be employed, but for south and south-west 
aspects the suitable sorts are numerous, 
including evergreen and deciduous species. 
Few plants have been more attractive 
during the past summer, than Solarium 
jasminoides, which bloomed abundantly until 
the recent frosts. In a southern aspect the 
plant makes rampant growth, and is very 
beautiful with its snowy-white flowers. 
Ercilla or Bridgesia spicata is an evergreen 
climber worthy of extended culture. It is 
neat in habit, self-supporting, and quite 
hardy on a south-east aspect. Berberi- 
dopsis corallina is a beautiful climber for a 
sheltered spot, but requires a little protection 
during winter in this locality—Oundle. 
Akebia quinata and A. lobata are quite 
hardy and are well suited for covering poles 
and pergolas. Actinidia arguta, A. chinensis. 
A. Kolomikta and Menispermum canadense 
are excellent plants. Polygonum Bald- 
schuanicum and P. multiflorum are both 
excellent plants for covering buildings 
quickly. The foregoing are a few species 
that might be planted in addition to the 
great variety of Vines, Clematis, Roses. 
Wistaria, etc., though (these latter flower 
more freely. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 

The first batch of cuttings is well rooted, 
and has been transferred to 2-inch pots. For 
raising large quantities of plants the sand 
bed is to he recommended. A propagating 
frame is placed in a house having a tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degrees. A quantity of rough 
material is placed in the bottom of the frame 
for drainage, and on this is placed a layer 
of washed silver sand about, 4 inches deep. 
Press the sand very firmly. Select healthy 
cuttings from the stems of the flowering 
shoots, keeping them fresh and free from 
drooping, and remove the lower pair of leaves. 
The cuttings should be dibbled into the sand 
2 inches apart, watered, and the glass or hand 
light placed in position. Moisture con¬ 
densing on the glass must be removed each 
morning, and whilst doing this the air in 
the frame will be changed. A little bottom 
heat is an advantage, but the temperature 
of the bed need not be more than 60 degrees. 
As roots develop admit air gradually, and 
■when the plants are ready for potting, 
transfer them to 2-inch pots, using a very 
fine sandy compost ; place them in the frame 
again for a few days. Afterwards they may 
be removed to a shelf. When the shoots 
have grown 6 inches or 7 inches long, pinch 
out the tips to cause the plants to grow 
bushy. One-year-old plants in flower need 
an abundance of fresh air, and if the 
atmosphere is very damp a little fire heat 
should be employed to prevent any excess. 
Details to observe include very careful 
watering, tying the flowering shoots and the 
young growths to stakes, and disbudding the 
flowers. For the next two months stimulants 
should be used carefully, as tliey are liable to 
do harm. ' F. W. G. 



Scotland. 

Shrubs for forcing. 

At times there may be a scarcity of bloom 
under glass just after the New Year, and the 
far-seeing man has already made prepara¬ 
tions to meet such a possible scarcity by pre¬ 
paring his flowering shrubs in order to till 
the vacancy caused by the passing of the late 
Chrysanthemums. Flowering shrubs cannot 
lie improvised on the spur of the moment, but 
are the outcome of foresight and of in¬ 
telligent cultivation. Thorns, Laburnums, 
Azaleas, Hydrangeas, Spireeag, and the many 
forms of Prunus, are all useful for the 
purpose to which allusion has been made; 
and if well rested and thoroughly matured 
in respect of wood, these and other shrubs 
start readily when introduced to the heat of 
the forcing house. 

Vegetable forcing. 

Suitable clumps of Rhubarb may now be 
selected, lifted, and laid on an alley under a 
north wall. The check will cause the leaves 
and footstalks to ripen off quickly, and 
possible frosts will be of service to the clumps. 
Seakale crowns to the required number should 
also be lifted and laid in where they can be 
easily come at when required. For forcing, 
if there be plenty of three-year-old or four- 
year-old plants of Asparagus, these can be 
lifted as occasion requires. It is more than 
questionable if it pays to force French Beans 
until after the New Year; but where there 
may be a suitable house—a low span is best— 
with a sufficient command of heat, there is no 
reason why it should not be utilised. Per¬ 
sonally, I think that the climbing varieties 
are the most profitable, although, no doubt, 
the dwarf varieties are more easily handled 
and kept free from red-spider, which is the 
determined enemy of the French Bean forcer 
at all times of the season. 

Pruning Vines. 

The early rods may now be pruned. This 
ought to be done rather closely—the days of 
long spurs having passed, and rightly so. 
When bunches are not produced freely when 
the vines are cut in hard, it is time to see 
to the roots, and to remake the borders either 
partially or entirely. All Grape growers 
ought to keep in touch with the roots of their 
Vines. No doubt many excellent growers do 
not pay any particular or, rather, regular 
attention to this; but there inevitably comes 
a time when the lack of attention in this 
respect tells its own tale in lessened production 
and, very likely, in shanking. 

Hardy fruit-trees. 

Now is the time at which the foundation of 
future success may be laid. In suitable 
weather the work among hardy fruit ought to 
ho pushed forward as rapidly as possible— 
pruning, training, and cleansing with insecti¬ 
cide if necessary. Stone fruit especially 
should receive the latter treatment during the 
winter months, or at any rate Wfore the 
buds move. 

Raspberries and Strawberries. 

Canes of Raspberries may now be planted, 
liearing in mind that these must afterwards 
be cut down to within a foot of the ground. 
Superlative is yet as reliable a variety as 
any other. The canes of older plantations 
ought now to be thinned finally and the 
surface of the soil well mulched with the best 
available manure. This can afterwards— i.e., 
in early spring—be worked in with the fork, 
the use of the spade among Raspberry canes 
being deprecated. The mulching of Straw- 
lrerries should also be taken in hand and 
pressed on to a conclusion. The plants, mean¬ 
time, appear to be healthy and vigorous, but, 
no plantation, unless in extreme cases, ought 
to he permitted to remain after its third 
season. W. McG. 
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Current work 

At the present time there are vacant plots 
in allotments through crops being cleared off, 
and because certain other crops have failed 
owing to the extreme dryness of the soil. 
Many thousands of young Cabbage plants, 
resulting from the August sowings, have died, 
but owing to the recent welcome rains and the 
nice warm condition of the soil generally, all 
gaps should bb filled up at once with more 
young plants, even if they are very small, as 
they will grow satisfactorily and turn in 
useful next April and May. Also fill up 
with Coleworts and Cottager’s Kale. If 
possible, fill up all vacant plots this year, as 
green vegetables will be scarce next spring 
and the early part of the summer. 

Lettuce. 

Suitable varieties, such as All the Year 
Round, will be satisfactory if planted out 
in rough frames, sheltered borders, or even 
quite open quarters during an ordinary- 
winter without any special protection. Even 
at this rather late date it is wiser to trans¬ 
plant seedlings from boxes or nursery beds 
than to leave them in the last-named positions 
till spring, as, if left, they would immediately 
run to seed when planted in the spring, and 
l>e quite useless. 

Vacant plots 

which cannot be filled with plants before 
the coming spring should be trenched 
or deeply dug as soon as possible. The lower 
or subsoil portion should be left below and 
well broken up, but the top soil must be left 
in a lumpy condition, so that the air, frost*, 
and rains may sweeten and pulverise it. Next 
spring, soils treated in this way will be more 
easily dealt with, and certainly better crops 
can be grown in such than in ground left 
undug and hard, excluding air and retaining 
much surface water. When the soil is in a 
suitable state the Dutch hoe should be used 
occasionally between rows of growing 
vegetables. 

Carden rubbish 

accumulates in every garden and allot¬ 
ment. as autumn and winter approach. 
Rubbish is, generally, merely regarded as such 
and cast away by the majority of cultivators, 
whereas it may be turned to good account if 
rightly treated. All that is suitable for burn¬ 
ing should be reduced to ashes and the latter 
stored in a dry state in a box or shed for use 
next spring, as the potash is valuable. The 
remainder, such as wet vegetable leaves, 
weeds, stalks, etc., should be placed in a 
corner of the plot and agricultural salt at 
the rate of one pound to every barrowload 
sprinkled on the layers as the rubbish is 
placed there. In January turn over the heap 
and add tree leaves freely if the latter are 
available. The salt will kill many injurious 
insects in the rubbish. One month or so later 
bury the treated refuse rather deeply as a 
manure for crops of a gross feeding nature, 
such as Cauliflowers, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Winter Greens generally. 

Young Cauliflower plants. 

These are a valuable asset to the allotment- 
holder, and are well worth taking great care 
of. They must not be coddled and unduly 
protected from the weather—only from frosts 
of more than five or six degrees severity. If 
a cold frame can be spared for them, pro¬ 
tection can he readily afforded, otherwise a 
rough framework to support mats or old sacks 
should be fixed forthwith. 

Seed Potatoes. 

The tubers are sprouting prematurely in 
many instances, and every effort should he 


in allotments. 

made to retard such shoots by fully exposing 
the tubers to the air and light at all times 
except when frosts occur. The early varieties, 
at least, if in shallow boxes, may be thus 
attended to without entailing much labour. 

Shallots. 

The crops of these for the current year were 
really very fine, and I strongly advise culti¬ 
vators to make early preparations for plant¬ 
ing bulbs on a larger scale next year, and as 
early as possible after the end of January, 
when the soil is in nice order for this work. 

Rhubarb and Seakale. 

No doubt the crowns of these two vegetables 
will be plump and matured, and forcing 
under the influence of a mild heat not difficult 
in due time ; but it is essential to success that 
their surroundings be clean, free from weeds 
and other foreign matter. G. G. B. 


A Carrot year. 

Admittedly one of the most capricious crops 
of the garden in most seasons, at intervals 
there occurs a year in which Carrots do mag¬ 
nificently. Tfiis is one of the “ Carrot 
years,” these roots having done exceptionally 
well. Early stump-rooted kinds, Inter¬ 
mediates, and maincrop varieties have all 
been alike successful. The last season in 
which a full crop of Carrots was obtained was 
in 1915. There must be some explanation 
of this, and my theory is that the Carrot fly, 
Psila rosea, was, for some reason, later in 
beginning its activities, and that consequently 
the outer integument of the young Carrot6 
was too tough to be pierced by the ovipositor 
of the female when the latter began to seek 
hosts for her eggs. It would be interesting 
to have the opinion of others who may have 
found difficulties with Carrots and who this 
year may have had a satisfactory yield. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Protecting Globe Artichokes. 

Surround the stools with fine ashes about 
9 inches or 12 inches in height. This done, 
drive in a double row of stakes at intervals 
round the plants, between which bracken or 
straw may he worked in on the approach of 
severe weather. With some of the same 
material placed over the tops or openings of 
the enclosures, very adequate protection is 
thus afforded. Now is the time, if stock is 
short, to detach suitable sized suckers from 
the main stools and pot them. In a cold 
pit, with extra protection in the shape of a 
covering of bracken in severe weather, they 
will pass through the winter unharmed? 


Vegetable refuse. 

In all gardens at the present time 
there is a great deal of vegetable refuse 
being formed which may either be 
allowed to go to waste or be converted 
into valuable manure. Of the materials 
which come under this heading tree leaves 
are amongst the most bulky and valuable. 
They are falling fast now, and it is only at 
this time that they can be collected to make 
manure. Tn collecting them in parks and 
pleasure grounds they are sometimes thrown 
here, there, or anywhere so long as they are 
out of sight, and when deposited in this way 
they ultimately form small heaps of decayed 
matter which may be lifted and used for some 
purposes in spring, but this kind of material 
is never good manure and cannot compete 
with specially prepared refuse. As the leaves 
are gathered they should all be carted to that 
part of the garden set apart for manure 


heaps, and this should be a general recep¬ 
tacle for them throughout the autumn. At 
the same time all old Pea straw, decayed 
leaves, and all kinds of Cabbage and Cauli¬ 
flower stumps from which the heads have 
been cut should be brought from the kitchen 
garden and thrown into a heap close to the 
leaves. Light stable manure should also be 
brought here, and everything else in the way 
of refuse. The whole should then be mixed 
up in one large heap to decay. As there may 
be a good deal of matter which would not 
readily decay, it is a good plan as soon as the 
heap has been made up to begin making the 
top of it a receptacle for all kinds of slops 
and soap-suds from the house. This will 
enrich the leaves and induce decomposition. 
In about a month the whole should be turned 
over, keeping the loosest of the material at 
the bottom and the most decayed on the top. 
By January, or throughout the spring, this 
will make one of the finest heaps of manure 
anyone could desire for digging or trenching 
into vegetable quarters or dressing flower 
beds. All the year round it is a good plan to 
make a point of collecting all kinds of vege¬ 
table refuse in a heap by itself, and it is sur¬ 
prising how valuable it will be found in the 
course of time. Weeds or ai»y refuse con¬ 
taining a quantity of seed which would 
germinate in the ground where not wanted 
should never be mixed up with anything 
useful ; but, with the exception of weeds, 
stones, and wood, there is hardly any kind of 
refuse about a garden which cannot be con¬ 
verted into manure. To further render this 
refuse valuable it is a good plan to sprinkle 
some lime over the heap as it is being turned, 
to destroy any insects and their eggs that may 
be present._ A. G. 

Lettuce plants 

in cold pits should be freely aired to prevent 
damping. Stir the soil and give frequent 
light dustings of lime to keep slugs in check. 
Plants in the open borders which are still 
growing may be carefully lifted and placed 
in cold frames, to which air should be freely 
admitted. The lights may be raised both at 
the top and bottom on bricks, so that a free 
circulation of air may he secured both night 
and day, until sharp frosts occur. Young 
Lettuce plants in pits intended for planting 
out-of-doors early in spring should be kept 
free from weeds. The lights should be left off 
until the approach of frost, when they should 
be replaced until the weather changes. En¬ 
deavour to grow the plants as hardy as 
possible, in order to prepare them for 
planting out in February or March. 


New Orders dealing with Wart 
Disease. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
on the recommendation of the Potato 
Advisory Committee and with the approval 
of the Agricultural Advisory Committee, has 
derided to make certain changes in the Orders 
dealing with Wart Disease. The effect of 
them is to allow the planting of non-immune 
varieties of potatoes on land in wart, disease 
infected areas, provided such land is not 
actually infected or [known to have been 
infected with the disease, and to give greater 
protection against the spread of the disease 
to other districts. As the first step, the 
Ministry has issued a short Order amending 
certain sections of the Wart Disease of 
Potatoes Order of 1919, so as to permit the 
planting of any varieties of potatoes on the 
clean lands in infected areas. With regard 
to the land actually infected, or known to 
have been infected, the Order permits the 
planting therein only of those varieties which 
have been approved by the Ministry as 
immune to the disease, and which have been 
certified by a Government Inspector as 
reasonably free from “ rogues ” ; though, in 
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addition, permission is given to plant on any 
such land seed saved from the crop grown on 
that land in a previous year. No licence will 
be required in future for the movement of 
seed potatoes into wart disease infected areas. 

No potatoes grown outside the United 
Kingdom will be permitted to be planted in 
England and Wales unless the Ministry issues 
a licence allowing it. 

After the close of the next planting season 
a further Order will be issued prohibiting the 
movement out of any infected area to any 
clean area, of Potatoes grown in an infected 
area, except “ ware ” Potatoes of immune 
varieties. These will be permitted to be 
sent to districts which are infected areas, 
provided they are accompanied by a state¬ 
ment to the effect that they are of an approved 
immune variety, that they were grown in an 
infected area, and that they will not be used 
for planting. This Order will also provide 
that no seed Potatoes may be sold for planting 
anywhere in England and Wales unless they 
have been certified (a) to be of an approved 
immune variety, true to type, and reason¬ 
ably free from “ rogues,” or (f>) that they 
were grown on a holding which is not in 
an infected area, and on which wart disease 
has not occurred. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seakale, the treatment of. 

Can you kindly tell me how Seakale that 
has been grown from seed sown in April last 
should now be treated ? I do not wish it to 
remain where it now is, but am uncertain 
whether to transplant now or in the spring. 

SouTHEnN County. 

[Seakale raised from seed, if too weak to 
he forced, may be lifted now or during the 
winter, and after cutting the crown off and 
shortening the stem or main root to 6 inches, 
lay it in an upright position in ashes or soil 
under a wall or any convenient place, and 
see the tops are well covered. About the 
second or third week in March plant these 
root cuttings 15 inches apart in rows and 
HI inches asunder on liberally manured, well- 
dug ground, and cover the tops of the cuttings, 
which should be level with the soil, with a 
handful of fine ashes. If the crowns are of 
a size to warrant their being forced, do so, 
and make cuttings of the stems or thick 
portions of roots afterwards.] 

Capsicums. 

I am much obliged for vour reply to my 
query re Capsicums. You have, however, 
mistaken the purport of my inquiry, which 
was, how to turn the Capsicums (which I have 
successfully grown) into red pepper or some 
condiment of that nature. Cecil Hunt. 

[The seed pods, green or ripe, are much 
used as seasoning, especially in hot countries. 
They are also pickled in vinegar. When dried 
and ground they make cayenne or red pepper ] 

Failure of Turnips. 

A bed of Turnips in my garden presented a 
very promising appearance at the middle of 
September with bulbs as large as Walnuts, 
but by October 20th the green leaves had all 
disappeared. My gardener believes that 
some description of maggot must have eaten 
the roofs. Can you or one of your readers 
give me any information as to the probable 
cause ? Amateur. 

[Your Turnips having lost their leaves 
and the roots failing to swell are by no means 
exceptional, as, owing to the great heat and 
prolonged drought, this has been the general 
experience, especially on light soils, in so 
many parts of the country during the past 
summer and early autumn. If due to any 
other cause, such as “ Finger-and-Toe,” you 
can at once determine the point by pulling 
up and examining the roots. The roots in 
this case would be malformed and have 
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swellings or tumours on them. The former 
is, we believe, the actual cause. The man 
who succeeded in growing a real good crop 
of Turnips between the months of June and 
October in the past season h^s been fortunate 
indeed.] _ 


BEES. 


Changing the position of the hives. 

This is a good time to give some thought to 
the matter of location of hives. It does not 
follow because our hives are, or always have 
been, in a certain position, that therefore it 
is the best. Since we set our beehives up in 
their present situation we may have dis¬ 
covered a place which we think the bees would 
like better. Or the present location may have 
proved to be inconvenient to pedestrians or to 
the visitors to our own house. Though the 
ground on which the hives stand may be a few 
yards away from any main route of 
passengers, yet passers-by may come across 
the flight of the bees if, between the entrances 
and the path, there is open ground. The 
result might have been that bees have collided 
with people, and this unintended obstruction 
to their flight has been resented by the bees. 
Stings to people innocent of even a harmful 
thought towards the bees may have been in¬ 
flicted. A change of position is obviously 
prudent. Again, we may have observed a 
piece of ground where hives would get more 
sun, or which would furnish a firmer and 
harder foundation than our present one. 
The shelter, too, of our hives’ present situa¬ 
tion may call for improvement. The cold 
north winds may need diverting. Trees may 
have stretched out their branches over the 
hives, and we want to avoid “ drip ” in wet 
or foggy weather. At any rate, I recom¬ 
mend early thought upon this question, so 
that, if a removal is decided upon, the new 
site may be got into order in good time, and 
the removal effected later on without any stop 
in the operation. Removal of hives is a busi¬ 
ness which need cause no anxiety if carried 
out at the proper time of the year. Such a 
time is that season when bees are most still 
and least likely to want to fly. This is ob¬ 
viously between those times when breeding is 
taking place. The queen by now has finished 
ovi-positing for this year, and normally she 
will not begin again until the end of January. 
After all hatching out has ended and before 
larvae again appear in the cells, the bees will 
only leave the hives for exercise. They do 
not want pollen, and their food ought to be 
sufficient. Indeed, if it be not sufficient, 
death by starvation is the only alternative— 
they can get no nectar in winter-time. Late 
November, all December, and early January, 
therefore, are the months most suitable and 
safe for hive removals. Of course, most 
readers are aware of the ordinary rule which 
controls the transferring of hives from one 
place to another, without risk and at any 
season of the year. It is, “ Hives at any date 
may be shifted under two feet and over two 
miles.” Of course, this removal must take 
place at night, and also something must be 
done to make bees mark the new position of 
their home, such as laying a small branch of 
a tree over the entrance, through which the 
bees must pass on leaving the hive. Some 
people say hives may be moved half a mile 
and over at any time of the year, but for 
my part this would be a risk I would not 
run with my bees in any good, vigorous flying 
season. Swarms, as everyone knows, may be 
moved either long or short distances without 
loss. In removals, close the entrances just 
during the process. 

One or two points to attend to at this season 
are the following:—Permit no climbing con¬ 
veniences, for mice or toads, to remain near 
entrances, such as the temporary extension of 
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the alighting board, which has been useful in 
summer, or any strong undergrowth leaning 
against the sloping entrance. Open the 
entrance to quite 6 inches and leave it so 
during the winter. Dry the quilts and repair 
any leak in the roof. Take the usual sensible 
precautions against the roof being blown off— 
the stake, cord, and swinging weight is the 
best—and if we should have early snow, which 
has, in fact, already appeared in Shropshire, 
clear it away if the entrance be blocked, and 
roar a wide board against the hive front to 
darken the interior, thus discouraging any 
exodus on the part of the bees. B. R. H. 

Bees from Germany. 

It is known by probably only a very few 
people that an important element in the 
reparations demanded from the Germans on 
behalf of the Belgians and the French is 
tne provision of a large number of stocks of 
liees. Quite recently the German Government 
dispatched a train load of bees V> the 
enormous number of 23,000 stocks from the 
Hanover district to Belgium and France. 
This large consignment is only part of the 
total quantity demanded by the Entente, 
under one of the clauses in the Peace Treaty. 
The remainder is to be sent early in the New 
Year. The Governments of these two 
countries evidently consider bees and their 
culture in a more important light than does 
our own British Government, which so far 
has not given bee-keepers the considera¬ 
tion they have asked, and certainly deserve. 
We have, it is true, enjoyed considerable 
benefit from the authorised importation of 
bees from abroad to produce nuclei, but we 
still await legal protection against careless 
bee-keepers whose dirty methods tend so 
sadly to harbour the disease which is the 
chief obstacle to extending the cult. So long 
as compulsion over victims to the disease is 
withheld, forcing them to take measures 
to remove all risks, as far as is ordered, 
of the disease in their old apparatus—hives, 
fittings, etc.—so long will it be difficult for 
enthusiasts to persuade people to take up 
this profitable pastime and occupation. The 
commercial bee-keeper does not mind so 
much. All he wants to do is to sell bees. T 
know one who sold bees last spring to the 
amount of about £300 from a filthy apiary. 
It is we amateur enthusiasts who suffer, we 
who keep bees con amore, as a hobby, and 
not for the express and prime purpose of 
making money, we who like bees, and wish 
to see them more extensively kept as a “ side 
line ” to the garden. We do probably make 
them profitable, but having once got a hive 
or two established, we do not look for much 
profit, beyond that of which evidence is found 
upon our store-cupboard shelves at home. I 
guarantee that the ordinary man or woman 
who loves his garden and ground, and once 
takes to bees intelligently and personally, 
will not readily give them up. But he 
deserves protection against the man whose 
bees have succumbed to the Isle of Wight 
disease, and who will not take the trouble to 
disinfect his apiary and take all necessary 
measures to prevent the cause of his mis¬ 
fortune wiping out the bees of his neighbour, 
or of others in the locality. Meanwhile, the 
bee-keeping industry suffers. 

This bee reparation, however, has a further 
importance, which is. of course, the fertilisa¬ 
tion of the fruit trees in the devastated areas. 
The fullest results cannot come from a mere 
re-stocking of gardens and orchards with 
fruit-bearing trees unless encouragement is 
given to every natural process of pollination. 
The honey bee provides a good 80 per cent, of 
Nature's methods of distributing pollen. The 
wisdom of the Horticultural Ministries of 
France and Belgium, therefore, carries them 
beyond just re-stocking with fruit-trees. Such 
trees must have every chance of producing the 
best fruit most abundantly. B. R. H. 
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PESTS. 


Apples, bitter-pit in. 

(Beatrice).—The Apples are affected with 
a disease called bitter-pit (Glteosporium 
fructigenum). It is not by any means a new 
disease, but appears to be more prevalent 
after a season of heat and drought than in 
normal seasons. As for a cure, that has yet 
to be discovered, but as the attack is sup¬ 
posed to be set up on the surface of the fruits 
the remedies employed for coping with scab 
and brown-rot might be used in this instance 
also. The remedy chiefly relied on for the 
subjugation of the two fungoid diseases just 
named is Bordeaux mixture, but liver of 
sulphur (sulphide of potassium) is quite as 
effective. The Bordeaux mixture is usually 
applied at full strength just as the buds are 
about to burst in spring, and at half-strength 
on three or more occasions after the fruit has 
set. A 4 oz. solution of liver of sulphur may 
be applied before the buds break, and at the 
rate of J, oz. to 3 gallons of water afterwards 
until within two months of the time of the 
fruit reaching maturity, when a final appli¬ 
cation of j oz. solution can be made. The 
liver of sulphur should be dissolved in warm 
water in which 2 oz. or 3 oz. of soft soap have 
been previously dissolved. For the j oz. 
solution 1 gallon of water only is required, 
t If the two remedies mentioned, we advise the 
latter named being given a trial, and if it 
does not prevent bitter-rot it will do good 
in other ways. Both should lie applied in the 
form of a spray, and care taken to see the 
fruits are well wetted. Other precautionary 
measures are to spray in the dead of winter 
with Woburn wash or caustic alkali solution, 
also to gather up and burn prunings, dead 
leaves, or anything likely to disseminate the 
spores of this or any other fungoid diseases. 


Crickets in the greenhouse. 

Occasionally it happens that crickets find 
their way into greenhouses, and while it is 
problematic whether or not these insects do 
any great harm, it is better to give them 
notice to quit. As is usual in dwellings, 
the crickets make for a warm spot, and they 
harbour near the hot-water pipes or flues. 
Any good insect powder blown into cracks or 
crevices in wall or in soil will dispose of 
most of these intruders. The remainder mav 
be trapped by sinking jam-pots in the soil, 
and barely filling them with water, so that 
the crickets in quest of moisture may fall in. 
My observation proves that crickets are very 
thirsty insects and readily drop into such 
traps. ___W. McG. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carnations unhealthy. 

Will you please tell me through your valu¬ 
able paper if there is red spider on the en- 
closed Carnation cuttings? 1 have a hundred 
plants, and five are affected—turning white. 
Also give the cure to destroy same. They 
were growing in a cold frame all summer. 1 
took them indoors about three weeks ago. T 
have kept them on the dry side since I took 
them in. Cahn-ation. 

[The foliage presents a rough grey appear¬ 
ance, emphatically the sign of this curse to 
the Carnation. The plants have been grow¬ 
ing in a frame during the summer, and these 
frames, unless the plants are syringed under 
the leaves regularly once or twice daily in 
hot weather, are breeding-places for red 
spider. Fortunately at this date the pest can 
be kept in check. If the weather remains 
warm, syringe them twice a week with salt 
1 oz. in two gallons water for plants in bud. 
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or if not in bud a still more effective method 
is sulphate of-potassium 1 oz., soft soap 2 oz.. 
paraffin half a wineglassful, thoroughly 
mixed and kept agitated in two gallons soft 
water. Plants are dipped in this emulsion 
and left on their sides to drain. See by 
repeated stirring that the paraffin does not 
rise to the top. If the pest appears in 
the house during winter or the weather 
remains wet and cold, so that a fire may be 
lit, take 3 lb. quicklime, 1 lb. flowers of 
sulphur, made into a thick solution and 
cover alternate 6-foot lengths of the hot- 
water pipes.] 

Fungus in garden. 

I was alarmed to find what appears to be 
some sort of fungus growing in patches in my 
garden, and I enclose a small portion for 
your kind, examination and advice. I believe 
you had an article on this particular affliction 
of the gardener some few years ago. I fancy 
it is rather a serious thing to get into one’s 
garden. I have some very choice new Rhodo¬ 
dendrons near one patch, but no harm has 
resulted at the moment. Please give the 
cause and the remedy. . Tim. 

[ We do not think there is any harm to be 
feared from the fungus. It is quite natural, 
of course, for fungi to grow upon decaying 
matter in the garden, but the hoe will keep 
it from spreading to the detriment of the 
plants.] 

Pest of flies. 

I enclose a small box of flies which I have 
killed with X.L.A11 fumigator. They collect 
on the ceilings of my four front rooms up¬ 
stairs only, facing soiith. This is the fourth 
time I have killed them. They seem to come 
in at the windows and then apparently breed 
on the ceilings, where they crawl about in 
black masses. One or two seem to fly. I 
have had them now for five or six weeks. I 
kill them with the X.L.A11 fumigatiifg com¬ 
pound. Can you let me know what they are 
and how to get rid of them? Fokest. 

[The flies are species of Drosophila. They 
breed in fermenting vegetable material, and 
if any heaps of this are near they should 
be removed. The flies are sure to seek shelter 
in warm places with the coming of cold 
weather.] 


BIRDS. 


The Starling. 

That incomparable mimic of the British 
feathered world, the starling, is always 
heard at his best on a dull November after¬ 
noon, and it is at such times that he 
thoroughly lives up to his reputation as the 
English mocking-bird. Almost resplendent 
in his speckled garb of sheeny green and 
purple, he takes a positive delight in perch- 
ing on the branch of an Elm. uttering to 
himself snatches of all the birds’ song of a 
past summer. Leaning against the hole of 
the Elm, statue-like, for the slightest, move¬ 
ment on your part will end the jingle of 
melodies, you listen very attentively, and 
have no difficulty in fancying that the 
starling’s mimicrv is the echo of a dead 
season’s smiles and sunshine. In it you 
detect the distant mellow piping of the Black¬ 
bird, the sweet and oft-repeated phrases of 
the Thrush, a trace of the Robin's autumnal 
dirge, the Chaffinch’s happy springtime call, 
a bar or two of Lark song, the indignant 
“ dip-id-ip-dip ” of the Wren when someone 
invades his little domain, and other sounds 
too strange and often too comical to be 
likened to anything that comes within the 
’•anee of human hearing. Sometimes two 
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starlings perch facing each other on the Elm, 
rolling off whole strings of notes, but never 
so long that anyone far removed would notice 
them. Whether it is for purposes of mutual 
entertainment none can say, but they seem 
to enjoy it, and in spite of the mocking 
element introduced, one sometimes cherishes 
trie pardonable faitcy that the starlings have 
a poetic sense of lost springs and summers, 
like the human instrumentalist, stirred by 
memories of dead delights, who allows the 
fingers to wander aimlessly over the keyboard, 
producing lovely snippets of melody from the 
great masters of music. 

Hebbekt H. Wahdle. 


Room & Window. 


Forcing Solomon’s Seal. 

What among flowers, native or foreign, 
hardy or tender, can compare in simple 
beauty with Solomon’s Seal, common as it is? 
What, again, can more forcibly remind ns in 
the dreary days of mid-winter of the delights 
of the May garden than luxuriant potfuls of 
flowering Solomon’s Seal? Charming as it is 
when seen peeping out from the fringe of a 
shrubbery in May-time, it is more charming 
in the dark days, which seem to lend addi¬ 
tional elegance to its tall, arching stems, and 
heighten the beauty of its tender, green 
leafage and pearly drop-like blooms. No 
doubt it is the very commonness of the plant 
that makes us so indifferent to its charms. 

There is no need to speak of the Solomon’s 
Seal in the open air. Everybody knows it. 
and almost every garden possesses at least 
a tuft of it ; but there is ample need of saying 
a good word for it as a plant to be forced 
into bloom early. No plant is easier forced 
or gives so much beauty for such little 
trouble. Those who wish to have flowering 
potfuls of it in the dead of mid-winter mhst 
now see about lifting and potting some plants 
of it. as the foliage has died away and the 
plant is comparatively inactive. Choose a 
strong tuft for lifting, and divide it so as 
parts of it will fit comfortably into a 6-inch 
or 8-inch pot, giving preference to those 
pieces of the creeping root-stock that are 
furnished with plump terminal-buds, for it is 
from these that the stems will rise. After 
potting the crowns may be treated in much the 
same way as Dutch bulbs usually are—that 
is. plunged in ashes to the rims until they 
are taken to warmer quarters. But. being 
a hardy plant, the forcing must be gradual, 
and at no time must the heat be too great, 
otherwise long, spindly shoots will be the 
result. In October, say. the plants may be 
plunged in bottom-heat, ranging in tempera¬ 
ture from 56 degrees to 60 degrees. -The 
plants will rapidly push up their stems, and 
when in full leaf and flower the plants will 
be all the better for being placed in a cooler 
and drier atmosphere, so as to keep them in 
beauty as long as possible. Even if all the 
stems do not bloom, the flowerless ones are 
useful for arranging with other flowers in 
vases. The tall stems laden with blooms 
have a charming effect placed in a tall vase 
by themselves or with some flower that will 
harmonise with them. Of course, by placing 
the plants in heat at intervals successive 
batches can be had in bloom up till the out¬ 
door plants come into flower. The forced 
plants may be planted out. in the shrubbery, 
and fresh roots taken up for forcing the 
following autumn. 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, '‘Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.G., and 
not to individuals. 
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Correspondence. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charge if correspon¬ 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and add tssed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, S, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. h. 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the nrme and address being added to each. 
As Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— A ll who w'ish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each — 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit .—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and site of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination l^e have received from 
reveral correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 

OUTDOOR. 

Yew hedge bare at bottom. 

(F. G. H. D.).—You may cut down the 
hedge in the early spring a little, and so 
encourage it to break at the bottom. Grow¬ 
ing as it is on a bank, it is in all probability 
very dry at the roots, in which case you 
should apply a heavy mulch of cow-manure, 
and after doing this turn the hose on to it 
and flood it, so as to wash the goodness of 
the manure down to the roots. 

Improving a chalk soil. 

(A. C. R.).—The best way to improve a 
chalk soil is to deepen and make it more 
holding. This, of course, will be a work of 
time, but steady, persistent effort will do 
much. A dressing of clay on a dry, chalky 
soil will, at first, be of more value than 
manure. The best manures for a chalk soil 
are those of a moist nature, such as pig and 
cow manure. Salt and guano may also be 
used advantageously. When the land has 
been deepened by the addition of all kinds of 
vegetable matter which can be obtained, 

mixed with clay, salt, etc., it will be found 
that most of the best garden flowers will 
succeed in it. In summer, mulching with 
manure is a matter of pure necessity on 
porous chalk soils. 

Mulching Red-hot Pokers. 

(J. G. W.). — Yes, a light mulch 

of leaves, bracken, light litter, good 
coal-ashes, or cocoa-nut refuse would 

do much better than fat, heavy, close 

manure, which frequently is harmful. If the 
plants are large, tie them up to a pyramid 
of three stakes to keep the snow out of the 
crowns. Do not in any case cut away the 
foliage, and if insufficient to tie up, first 
work in 3 inches of ashes into the crowns 
while holding the leaves erect, and finally 
twist the foliage in a plait, so to speak, over 
the top of the crowns. Let them so remain 
till early in March. 

INDOOR. 

Tulips in pots. 

(A. B ).—Get your Tulips potted at once, 
three bulbs in a 6-inch poi, using a compost 
of sandy loam, with some well-rotted leaf- 
mould and a little manure. After potting, 
stand on an ash bottom, and then cover over 
with coal-aslies. When the pots are well 
filled with roots you oan take some out of the 
ashes and stand on a stage in a warm house, 
where the bulbs will soon come into bloom. 
Yon can have a succession by drawing some 
plants out of the ashes as wanted. Good 
varieties are:—Cottage Pink, pink, flushed; 
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Keizer Kroon, scarlet, edged yellow; Proser¬ 
pine, bluish-red; Vermilion Brilliant, rich 
scarlet; Joost. Von Vunde!, white; and Ophir 
d’Or, yellow. 

Sickly Maiden-hair Ferns. 

(V.).—Ferns require a good deal of water 
in summer, but they must not stand in 
saucers of water, as that alone would be 
sufficient to kill the beet roots and to weaken 
the growth. Nearly all the unhealthy 
Maiden-hair Ferns which have come under 
our notice are brought into that condition by 
the soil becoming sour and pasty by in¬ 
judicious watering. The plants require a 
good deal of water now, but it must pass 
away freely. If the balls of the plants are in 
a wet, sodden condition, leave them two days 
without water, and then shake away a good 
deal of the sour soil, and repot in a compost 
of peat, leaf-mould, and sand, with a few 
small bits of charcoal. 

Heating greenhouse. 

(E. M. H.).—You cannot do better than 
heat by hot water, selecting a heating ap¬ 
paratus of the “ Loughborough ” or “ Horse¬ 
shoe ” pattern. Either of these is economi¬ 
cal, easy of management, and reliable. If 
you refer to our advertising columns you will 
find both, and the firms will supply all need¬ 
ful particulars of price. The Loughborough 
is certainly a good one, and in your case we 
think 4-inch pipes should be used, as you 
desire to run the p ; pes only on two sides. By 
employing anthracite coal (cobbles) for night 
work the fire would keep in quite well the 
time you wish. You must distinctly under¬ 
stand, however, that to burn anthracite fuel 
satisfactorily much more draught is neces¬ 
sary than with any other. This fuel musl 
also be left to burn; it will not endure poking 
constantly, as some are accustomed to do. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Thanet .—Without seeing the place it is 
very difficult to advise, and your best plan 
will be, we think, to ask some practical man 
in your neighbourhood to look at the garden 
and tell you how to proceed. 

ltichard Wood .—Without submitting the 
soil to a careful analysis, that you send is of 
a chalky nature. We should advise you to 
trench the ground, breaking up the bottom 
and adding plenty of cow-manure. 

It. B .—Kindly send specimens of the fly 
on your Asparagus, and we will do our best 
to help you. 

CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 

Gf.orge Prince, Longwotith, Berks.— 
List of Oxford Roses. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

F. It. Gorton .—Corydalis bulbosa. 

Constant Header .—Maxillaria rufescens. 

It. T. Williams.—We cannot undertake to 
name Chrysanthemums. 

C. W. G .—From the scrap you send us, 
your specimen seems to be Fuchsia procum- 
bens. Can you possibly send us a flowering 
shoot ? 

It. B. —1, Purple Rock Cress (Aubrietia), 
Rockfoils (Saxifrages), Hair Bells, Plumbago 
Larpentas, Tunica Saxifraga, Lithospermum, 
prostratum. The list of rock plants is so long 
that it is very difficult to limit the number 
to six. 


NAMES OF FRUITS. 

Ashperton .—Scarlet Nonpareil. 

Beatrice.—Apple, Norfolk Stone Pippin. 

G. Hadden .—Apple, Norfolk Stone Pippin. 
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B. B. H.— i, Goiden Noble; 2, Ecklinville; 

3, Fearn's Pippin; 4, Wellington. 

M. D. —Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange; 2, Bleu 
heim Orange ; 3, Norfolk Beaufin ; 4, Stumer. 

G. W. —1, Gloria Mundi; 2, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling; 3, Golden Noble; 4, Alfris- 
ton. 

W. T. —Apples : 1, Adam’s Pearmain ; 2, 
Claygate Pearmain; 3, Golden Pippin; 4, 
Rymer. 

B. L. G. —Apples: 1, Minchall Crab; 2, 
Striped Beaufin ; 3, Newton Wonder; 4, Lady 
Henniker. 

M. V. —Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange; 2, 

Norfolk Beaufin; 3, Blenheim Orange; 4, 
Alfriston. 

M. V .—Apples : 1, Annie Elizabeth; 2, 
French Crab; 3, Golden Spire; 4, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling. 

G. J. J. —Apples: 1, Mother; 2, Lane’s 
Prince Albert; 3, Brainley’s; 4, Red or 
Winter Hawthornden. 

H. W. —Pears: 1, Glou Morceau; 2, 

Winter Nelis; Apples; 3, Adam’s Pearmain; 

4, Lane’s Prince Albert. 


Trade Note. 

Wakeley’s Hop Manure. —Excellent re¬ 
sults have been obtained by' the use of 
Wakeley’s Hop Manure, which is claimed t< 
be a reliable and complete substitute for 
stable manure, and far more pleasant to use. 
The Royal Horticultural Society have used it. 
in their gardens at Wisley, and their con¬ 
vincing testimony is that “ it hag proved 
excellent for the flower borders, fruit, and 
vegetables, grown both under glass and in the 
open air.” Every dressing enriches the soil 
with the humus which the manure contains, 
unlike ordinary chemical manures, which 
often act only as stimulants. Four bushels 
of Hop Manure go as far as 15 cwt. of stable 
manure, and can be employed lor identical 
purposes. Au interesting explanatory booklet 
may be had on application to the manufac¬ 
turers and patentees, Wakelev Bros, and Co., 
Ltd., 80, Bankside, London. 


Public safety in public gardens. 

Judgment on an important point affecting 
public gardens was delivered by Lords Buck- 
master, Shaw, Sumner, and Wrenbury in the 
House of Lords on Friday. 

The Corporation of Glasgow have under 
their control certain public gardens, in a 
portion of which poisonous Belladonna berries 
grow. A child visiting the gardens ate some 
and died the next day, and his father claimed 
damages from the Corporation. The House 
of Lords decided that he was entitled to 
recover in such an action. 

In delivering the judgment of the Court 
Lord Atkinson said that the Corporation did 
nothing to protect the child, and they had 
contended that they were not bound to do any¬ 
thing. If the averments in this case were 
true, in this Belladonna plant, with its 
deadly berries which it bore, there was some¬ 
thing in the nature of a trap. The Corpora¬ 
tion were aware of the existence of a con¬ 
cealed or disguised danger to which the child 
might be exposed when he frequented their 
park, a danger of which he was entirely 
ignorant, and could not by himself reasonably 
discern ; yet they did nothing to protect him 
from that danger. In his view the Corpora¬ 
tion were guilty of negligence, giving the 
parents a right to action. 

The other Law Lords agreed, and the 
appeal of the Glasgow Corporation was 
unanimously dismissed. 


Mr. Stuart Low, of Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., has been re-elected president of the 
Bush Hill Park (Enfield) Gardeners’ Society. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


For all the Best Decorative Varieties for Outdoor Flowering, as exhibited by myself at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, on Nov. 1 st, 3 rd, & 4 th; also for the cream of the mid-season and late Varieties you cannot do better 
than apply to— r....."5 

__ : N«w price lists, giving full particular* for planting, etc«re now ; 

S 4IC1I CISSBURY T\ff m o4 q1|1 , ■ being printed, and • copy will be Bent post free to all applicant* • 

• flllSn, F.R.H.S., NURSERY, If UDSIClDlCy E.t. 190? .. 


Bit. 1907 


New price liata, giving full particulara for planting, etc-, are now 
being printed, and a copy will be Bent poet free to all applicant* 


This Rustic Arch 

sent direct to you from 
the maker at a BIG SAVING 

I OWN 180 acres of^woodland. I chop down the 
trees and convert them into beautiful Rustic Arches 
for your garden, f I employ skilled artisans with an eye 
for beautiful timber and beautiful design. Because I sell 
direct I save you money. 

Start your roses climbing NOW.on one of my beauti- 20/“ 

£*.. 1 * ,.*..1, „.1 Iranian a n-lnrv rtf mlnnr in ' 



Start your roses climbing NOW.on one of my beauti- 20 /™ 
fill Arches and have your garden a glory of colour in ' 

the spring. Sent safely packed on receipt of price. 3for 55 - 

ROSE POLES SUPPLIED IN Three arches 

ANY LENGTH AND WIDTH. tiftsl pergola. 

Write for Illustrated List to 

M. E. MORGAN, Wivenhoe, Essex. 


Sensational Clearance of Bulbs. 

Secure your BARGAIN Whilst Stocks last. 

100 Hyacinths (named) 12/6; 100 Hyacinths (mixed) l°/6 ; K>0 Min. Hyacint^ (named) 6/6; 

100 Tulips 5/-; 100 Daffodils 5/ ; 100 Norctssua d/6; 250 Crocus 3/6 . 250 Sp. 3/6. 

v 1 guaranteed all flowering bulbs. 

All above Carriage Paid, except ichor* lee s than 100 Bulbs ordered, then add Gd.for postage. 

__ ' QARDBM GLOVES ~ 

English grown ROSE TREES, Harvest Tan Leather, all fingers guaseted. 

Plant now Ladies’or Youths’ . 2/3 per pair 

Plant now <* eu t 8 ’ . . 2 /i, „ 

Assorlmant ot 12 Dwarf Roaea 20/- > ^ S'/I! ” 

12 Nameo Varieties, do. ) lvurserj. Postage 6d a.xtn*. 



Send for our List of Harden Sundries, Netting, etc, 


Everything for the Garden. 


SMITH & ELLIS (Dept. 12), 11, Littl e Britain, London, E.C1. (CUJM»»»4.) 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS. WHILE THEV LAST. 

9/. each. FRUIT AND VEGETABLE STORAGE TRAYS. 2/- e » ch - 

Detailed Comers. Solve your storage ptoblems 

| "'V' > ' a ' S screiret ^ /'’ 


Grooved slats screwed to 
frame and bracing 
batten. 


Slats grooved for air 
circulation. 


Carriage paid London radius, or free 
London terminus. Cosh with Order. 
MONEY REFUNDED IF 
YOU ARE DISSATISFIED. 



2/• each. 

21 /• per dozen. 

£4 for 50. 

£7 lOs. for 100. 

ORDER TO DAY. 

G. WAREHAM, 

90-91, QUEEN ST., 
CHEAPSIDE. 
LONDON, E.C. 


The moat up-to-date and efficient boiler 
ever produced for greenhouse beating. 
Supplied with any arrangement of pipes. 

Send for list and name of nearest stockist. 

JONES ATTWOOD Ltd., 

PREMIER BOILER WORKS, 

■TOUBBRIDOE. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


Qlau out to an, ,tza. Writ# tor prtcaa. Mc.ti,. papir. 
All Qlau la uni from m, waraboUH caislullj aiamlnad a, 
to aanndnau and quality balora diapatch. 

J. B. BOBnfBOM. Glau and BnlUJer,’ Merchant*. 
II. MOOR LANE. ORIPPLEQATE, E.C. 

If Tan Ad.artlur ta OtaDcnttro luonurt. 


GARDENING 

QUERIES and 
ANSWERS 


are inserted free of 
charge in our pages. 

The Name and Address o( the sender is 
required in addition to any nom de plume 
under which the query appears. 

Each query should be on a separate 
sheet, the name and address being 
added to each. 

No queries answered by post. 

The advice of our Experts 
is at pour disposal. .'. 

AVVRESS: 

The Editor, “Gardening Illustrated,” 

S, B0UVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Clothing the ground beneath trees. 


In gardens where large trees are growing 
the ground beneath them is too often 
regarded as useless, and in the consequent 
neglect it is frequently allowed to become 
more or less an eyesore. It is certainly not 
always easy to beautify these shady spots, 
especially in the case of ground beneath old 
Yew-trees, or similar subjects where the 
numerous roots occupy the whole of the 
surface-soil. But with proper treatment, 
accompanied by the necessary patience, even 
these unpromising places may, to a certain 
extent, be beautified by a suitable selection 
of plants. The first steps to be taken are to 
fork over the ground, and where the mat 
roots are particularly abundant put a layer of 
soil. To this may be added some decom¬ 
posed manure or leaf-mould. Any old dis¬ 
carded soil from the potting-shed or else¬ 
where will serve the purpose quite well. It 
should, of course, be remembered that the 
innumerable tree roots are always greedily 
absorbing nourishment from the freshly- 
added compost, so that it is advisable to 
renew the top-dressing every twelve months, 
or even oftener if the occasion shall demand 
it. 

The Butcher's Broom, when once estab¬ 
lished. is an excellent dwarf shrub for 
growing in hungry soils. It will stand the 
drip well, it does not object to shade, and it 
will flourish exceedingly well in time of 
drought. Ivy, of course, makes an ideal 
evergreen clothing for ground under trees, 
neither is it at all difficult to establish. The 
gold and silver variegated forms of Euonyinus 
radicans may also be relied upon for the 
purpose under consideration. They are beauti¬ 
ful trailing plants, and look most attractive 
at any season of the year. Then there is the 
handsome Berberis (Mahonia) Aquifolium. 
It is worth while taking special care in 
planting this shrub. Give it a good rooting 
medium to start with, and water it well in. 
Afterwards it will take care of itself and well 
repay any pains taken with it. Whether in 
the spring, when the bright golden blossoms 
are showily asserting themselves, or in the 
autumn and winter during the period of rich 
leaf-coloration, this charming plant always 
has some special attraction. Periwinkles 
and St. John’s Worts, too, may be freely 
employed to beautify the ground beneath 
trees, and they will both flourish in the 
poorest of soils without any sunshine. 

Among bulbous subjects there are a few 


which will give a good account of themselves 
in the position indicated. Snowdrops and 
Scillas, Ornithognlums, and Eranthis liye- 
malis will all do well under trees. Special 
mention might be made of the lovely hardy 
Cyclamens. These are easily established 
even among the active roots of trees, and 



they luxuriate abundantly in the shade which 
the branches afford. The foliage of these 
little woodland gems is quite effective, while 
the dainty flowers last for a considerable 
time. The tubers should be put in just 
below 1 the soil surface. These, together with 
the other bulbs mentioned, should be 
planted in bold, irregular groups, and they 
will multiply and spread in their own fashion 
and duly gladden the earth with their gay 
blossoms. Then, of course, there are Prim¬ 
roses and Polyanthuses, while- even Fox¬ 
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gloves may be coaxed into bloom in certain 
localities. 

This list is not by any means a complete 
one, but a careful planting of those sorts 
mentioned will, at any rate, do much towards 
beautifying those spots which neglect has 
previously allowed to remain bare and 
unsightly. H. G. 

Notes of the Week. 

Iris Thunderbolt. 

Like Mr. Arnott, I have a high opinion of 
this Iris, and also, like him, I have grown it 
for many years. The variety is, perhaps, the 
most useful and effective of its colour, and as 
it is comparatively cheap there appears to lie 
no reason why Thunderbolt should not be more 
largely grown. As a contrast, I suggest 
planting good colonies of Belle Chindise—the 
dusky yellow blooms of this variety making a 
fine foil to those of Thunderbolt. 

W. McG. 

Primula Linda Pope. 

(J. Newbigging).—I much regret that I 
cannot at present inform you where Primula 
Linda Hope is to be had. My own plants were 
lost in removing from my former garden. You 
might try Messrs. Backhouse, Y T ork. It was 
grown in the nursery of the late Mr. Farrer, 
The Craven Nursery, Clapham, York, but I 
am not aware whether it is being carried on 
since his death. Should 1 ascertain where 
it can be had now, 1 shall be pleased to com¬ 
municate with you. S. Abxott. 

Rose Irish Beauty. 

This is a reliable old Rose of the purest 
white, established plants flowering with great 
freedom from early summer until checked by 
frost. A number of old plants, which had 
occupied a bed in the flower garden for many 
years, was .lifted during the winter of 1920 
and transferred to a vacant space in the 
Heath garden, the ground receiving no 
special preparation. These plants have en¬ 
joyed the change of soil, and have bloomed 
profusely throughout the summer. E. M. 

Euphorbia Myrsinites (Spurge). 

Planted in the proper position, this is a 
very charming, low-growing plant. At the 
present time (November 24th) the .prostrate 
growths, which are not more than 3 inches 
above the ground, are densely furnished with 
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short, thick, fleshy, grey-blue leaves, the ends 
of the growths resembling so many rosettes. 
The plant referred to is growing on the top 
of a 4-foot retaining wall, where it is 
jierfectly happy, and as the plants around 
disappear from the effects of frost the 
charming foliage of this spreading Spurge is 
seen to much advantage. E. Si. 

Why not ? 

I had this week from one of your adver¬ 
tisers a box of rock plants, and was agreeably 
surprised to find that each plant had attached 
to it a label giving the name of the plant, 
and also its colour and height. This I found 
to be a great convenience when planting, as 
the height and colour, especially the former, 
of strange plants cannot always lie recalled 
at will, and a journey indoors in heavy, 
muddy boots to consult a book is often neces¬ 
sary. This trouble is entirely removed when 
the information appears on every label, and 

1 think that if the custom became universal 

among growers it would be a precious boon 
to the average gardener. Pencraig. 

Polygonum campanulatum. 

This is quite one of the best of the family 
for the herbaceous border, and all through 
October and well into November it has been 
looking very handsome, its small, white, bell¬ 
like flowers just tinged with pink. In foliage 
and habit of growth it is very like Poly¬ 
gonum polstachvum, but the individual 
flowers are much larger in P. campanulatum, 
though the sprays are smaller, also the leaves 
are much smaller, and the whole habit of the 
plant much neater. Though it is a vigorous 
grower in any good soil, not too dry, it does 
not become a nuisance like several of its 
relatives, but makes a good-sized, compact 
clump, which for its late period of blooming 
is particularly useful when so many other 
things are over. N. L. 

A charming dwarf edging plant (Thymus 
micans). 

The above is one of the most satisfactory 
of the Thymes for edging beds containing 
teller-growing plants, as in addition to its 
beauty during mid-summer, when the dense 
trailing growths, rarely rising more than 

2 inches from the ground, are smothered with 

rosv-purple flowers nestling among the 
fragrant foliage. It looks extremely pretty 
throughout the winter, as the soft, deep 
green growths tumble over the supporting 
stones. For generous planting on the rock 
garden it is equally effective, and no choicer 
or more satisfactory carpeting plant could be 
chosen for groups of the rare, large-flowering 
Snowdrops, Narcissus cyclamineus, Angels’ 
Tears, or Crocus Imperati. Used in this 
way, we get lid of the splashing which in¬ 
variably destroys the beauty of these dainty 
and precious flowers. E. M. 

Swamp Blue Berry (Vaccinium 
corymbosum). 

Those who appreciate masses of brilliant 
autumn colour should plant this lovely shrub, 
there being nothing like it from October to 
Christmas, during which time the everchang- 
ing leaves develop an intense glowing crimson- 
scarlet. We have large, loose groups of this 
shrub as a break among the hardy Heaths 
with which it associates very happily and 
flowers with great freedom in early summer, 
being at that time quite an attractive shrub. 
It also ripens black, edible fruits. It is, 
however, with the arrival of autumn that its 
real splendour is displayed in the wonderful 
colouring of the foliage. I have used this 
shrub as an edging to beds of taller-growing 
subjects, where it was pruned to the ground 
each year, and in that way it proved to he 
a most effective plant, the broad band of 
crimson being very handsome. Undoubtedly 
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its most effective use is seen in hold groups, 
when thinned out occasionally to prevent the 
bushes becoming a dense mass and also to 
encourage the vigorous young sprays of crim¬ 
son leaves to develop, as these form excellent 
material for indoor decoration. With me 
this charming shrub suckers freely, and quite 
a good stock is easily obtained in a few years. 

E. M. 

Primula pulverulenta Mrs. Berkeley, 
increasing. 

When exhibited at one of the Chelsea 
shows, the variety of Primula pulverulenta 
called Mrs. Berkeley attracted much notice 
and was greatly admired. The original 
Primula M rs. Berkeley has been found slow 
of increase, as it is reputed not to seed, but 
authorities agree in stating that there 
appear to be two forms, probably raised in 
different places, but of the same colour, and 
that one of these seeds and produces fertile 
seeds which give a large proportion of plants 
true to the parent. One of our best-informed 
Primula specialists discussed the matter with 
me some time ago, and stated that he had 
raised seedlings from P. Mrs. Berkeley. 
At the same time it seems pretty certain 
that the original plant, i.c., that shown at 
Chelsea, does not bear fertile seeds, and has 
to he increased by division. S. Arxott. 

The Scarlet Oak in villa gardens. 

This has been one of the brightest bits of 
colour for many weeks. In a small garden 
in sight of my house there is a young 
vigorous tree, about 18 feet high. When the 
sun was shining on it the leaves were of the 
most vivid scarlet, and when they had 
dropped they were lovely, arranged with 
oilier foliage, for the house. When moving 
about I often think how much villa gardens 
could lie improved if more of this type of tree 
were planted instead of fast-growing, dull- 
looking evergreens, or material that cannot 
he kept under control and overgrows its 
space. Tliis and Q. rubra are suitable, 
seeing they can be grown in a limited space 
by using the knife occasionally. When they 
are cut hack, the young shoots for two or 
three seasons make foliage that dies off of 
the brightest colour. • West Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum maximum. 

A cut flower that lasts a considerable time 
in water is always to be desired. I had given 
to me a few weeks ago several blooms of the 
Great Pyrenean Daisy (Chrysanthemum 
maximum), which amply filled the bill for 
longevity, as, after a fortnight, they were all 
quite fresh and even at the end of three 
weeks a number of the flowers had lost little 
of their pristine beauty. I made inquiry 
regarding it, and was told it was named 
Etoile d’Ancurs, but I have not been able to 
trace it in any catalogue. The individual 
blooms are larger than those of either King 
Edward or Mrs. Lothian Bell, and the petals 
are longer and not so stiff in appearance, 
measuring well over 2 inches in length. It 
seems to be a plant worth growing for the 
vase in autumn, and some of your readers 
may have made its acquaintance. If so, I 
should he glad to hear more of it, and to 
learn whether I have got the name correct. 

Pencraig. 

Perennial edgings. 

I was never an advocate for planting the 
margins of beds and borders with summer 
edgings— i.e., half-hardy subjects as repre¬ 
sented by Lobelia, which involved much 
labour for a few short months of beauty—pre¬ 
ferring something of a more enduring nature, 
which, when not in flower, gave a furnished 
appearance to a garden, and at no period of 
the year is this more welcome than winter. 
I am particularly reminded of the value of 
a hardy edging in the shape of White Pinks 
(Mrs. Sinkinsj, the result of cuttings taken 


in July and planted in their final quarters 
late this autumn. No flowers are half so 
sweet as an edging of Pinks, and these young 
plants will go for a couple of years with 
practically no attention. Aubrietias and 
Thrifts also make an effective finish to a 
border, and the value of Tufted Pansies is 
too well known in this connection to need 
more than mention. I do not forget, too, the 
worth of permanent spring edgings, which 
are always appreciated, as in the case of 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scillas, Anemones—to 
name a few—whose presence in the early year 
is welcome. Townsman. 

Chinese Quince (Cydonia sinensis). 

The hot summer has been favourable to this 
distinct and interesting shrub, which is 
trained to a sheltered southern wall, where 
it has made abundant growth. At the 
present time it presents a pleasing feature 
on account of its bright scarlet leaves, which 
cover the shrub, thus rendering it a most 
desirable wall subject. The solitary flowers 
which are produced in April and May are 
of a soft rose-pink shade, about lj inches 
across, and borne upon the short, spur like 
growths which crowd the branches. The fruit 
is oval in shape and yellow when ripe, a good 
example measuring 7 inches in length. 
Another interesting feature of this shrub is 
the peeling of the bark from the older 
branches after the manner of the Plane. 
The Chinese Quince appears to be very little 
cultivated in this country, owing, no doubt, 
to the fact that it is none too hardy or 
requires more sunshine than it receives in 
our average summer. The specimen referred 
to has occupied its present position for 
several years, and annually produces a goodly 
number of its pretty, distinct flowers. I do 
not remember the leaves having develo|>ed 
such a rich colour in anv previous year. 

‘E. M. 

Prickly Heath (Pernettya mucronata). 

Very important among our dwarf and 
ornamental lierried shrubs are the Per- 
nettyas, not only for the volume and size of 
tiie 1 terries produced, but also for the charm¬ 
ing variety of attractive colours, which range 
from pure white, through pink, crimson, and 
purple, while not a few are almost black. 
Large, well-berried groups are decidedly 
ornamental in autumn and winter, the 
berries apparently being immune from the 
ravages of singing birds, though pheasants 
and chickens devour them greedily if they 
.get amongst them. Although it rarely occurs 
here (Sussex), I have known these shrubs to 
be slightly damaged during severe frosts. 
Their white, bell-like flowers appear in May, 
and although not conspicuous at that time, 
the plants are not unattractive. Autumn 
and winter are, however, their seasons of 
beauty, the bushes at that time being loaded 
with handsome fruits, sprays of which are 
much sought after for indoor decoration. 
The greatest enemy of the Pernettya I know 
is continuous drought, and during the past 
summer, both in these gardens and others 
I have visited, the Pernettyas have suffered 
severely, being quite scorched up in places, 
especially where they occupied high, dry 
ground. The only course open to recuperate 
the shrubs has been to prune back to within 
a few inches of the ground, by which treat¬ 
ment, and with the return of more favour¬ 
able conditions, the plants will again recover 
their vitality. The ideal position for these 
interesting shrubs is where the roots have a 
cool, moist run, and if planted accordingly, 
with plenty of loose, leafy matter, they will be 
found to form thickets of growth by means 
of spreading underground suckers. The con¬ 
ditions generally prevailing by the waterside 
are most favourable to the plants, provided 
they are exposed to full sunshine. Given 
this, an annual crop of berry-laden branches 
will result. E. M. 
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FRUIT. 

Garden Apple growing 


In connection with the Imperial Fruit 
Show an interesting lecture was given at the 
Crystal Palace by Mr. G. P. Berry, Horticul¬ 
ture Inspector, Ministry of Agriculture, on 
“ Apple Growing in Small Gardens.” 

The Chairman, Mr. H. V. Taylor, Deputy 
Controller of Horticulture, said that the chief 
idea of a gardener was to get a Iruit-tree 
into bearing as quickly as possible, and the 
Apple was one ol the most adaptable of fruit- 
trees. 

Mr. G. P. Berry said that the gardener 
need not fear attempting to grow Apples on 
account of the soil at his disposal, although 
one might hesitate to do so commercially, 
as on 75 per cent, of the soil in this country 
he should Ire able to make something of a 
show. The ideal soil was a well-drained, 
heavy loam on clay. Some dessert varieties, 
of course, required a much lighter soil. He 
did not recommend hal(-standards for the 
gardener, but bush or pyramid trees, as these 
took up less room and were more easily 
managed. Emphasising the necessity lor a 
clear stump, that is that the branches should 
not start from the ground level, the lecturer 
pointed out that the Winter Moth would 
otherwise be able to do great damage, as 
grease-banding was the only method of 
keeping this pest in check. 

It was a simple matter to train cordons up 
fences or cane bamboos, and by so doing fruit 
would be obtained in a very short space of 
time. It was most important to keep the 
ground cultivated close up round the trees. 
Some excellent lantern slides clearly illus¬ 
trated the difference in the growth of trees 
which had been so treated and others in 
grass orchards which had made little growth 
by comparison. 

The lecturer recommended that trees should 
be planted 6 inches or 7 inches below the 
surface of the ground, and the roots should 
be trimmed ; in that way they would callus 
more quickly. Nurserymen should always 
supply the tree with all its branches, though 
one was often lucky if a larger portion than 
the roots were obtained. It was most essential 
to have a proper amount of potash in the soil 
—10 cwt. of slag and 3 cwt. of potash salt 
per acre were needed. 

With reference to pruning, Mr. Berry said 
he agreed with those people who pruned 
trees in the first year. Lantern slides illus¬ 
trated how summer pruning should be carried 
out : laterals should be tipped, and the 
leader left untouched the first week in 
August. For winter pruning the laterals 
should be cut back practically to one bud, 
and the leader should be cut back a third of 
its length. 

For cooking Apples he recommended the 
gardener to grow Early Victoria, I xml 
Derby, Stirling Castle, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Bramley’s Seedling, and Newton Wonder; 
and for dessert varieties. Cox's Orange Pippin 
(which often did not do well farther north 
than York), Worcester Pearmain, James, 
Grieve, Wellington, King of the Pippins, and 
Blenheim Orange. The last-named was a 
very good variety to use for fertilising the 
blossoms of otheT sorts. 

For storing Apples it was an excellent plan 
to use jars, placing over the top a tightly- 
fitting piece of slate. 

The concluding part of the lecture was 
devoted to a description of and remedies for 
some of the commoner and more harmful 
insect and fungus pests, and the lecturer 
referred to the excellent series of pamphlets 


issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, con¬ 
taining valuable information and advice on 
the subject. 


Crab Apples. 

These are not only valuable from a floral 
point of view in the spring and early summer 
months when wreathed in pink-and-white 
flowers, but are most ornamental when laden 
with scarlet and yellow fruits respectively 
from September onwards, and, what is more, 
very excellent jelly is made from the produce. 
A standard tree on the lawn forms a sym¬ 
metrical specimen in a very short time, so. 


too,' in the shrubbery border whefi not 
crowded with other strong-growing plants, 
and given the necessary root nourishment, 
either in manurial top-dressing annually or 
diluted drainings from the stable or farmyard 
during the autumn or early spring before 
the soil has become parched up with the 
summer sun. As bush trees the Crab is not 
nearly grown as much as it should be. Only 
now and again one comes across it cultivated 
in this way. It may be they grow too strong, 
but this could easily be overcome by manipu¬ 
lation at the roots every few years. The 
native Crab abounds in some counties, notably 
Kent, Elthain Common being noted for its 
many trees, also Chislehurst Common. The 
major part were laden with blossom in the 
spring, but with the exception of one or two 
trees on the latter common, no fruit was in 
evidence, and although Devonshire is noted 
for its Apple orchards, it is but seldom one 
sees the wild Crab growing in that county. 


The varieties are not very numerous, but 
the half-dozen or so are all worthy of the 
planter’s attention at this time of the year. 
Probably the old Siberian Scarlet (Cherry 
Apple) is the one most frequently met with 
in old gardens,and though its fruits are small 
it is nevertheless very ornamental and excel¬ 
lent for jelly, while those of more recent intro¬ 
duction, as the Dartmouth and John Downie, 
are an advance in every way as regards 
beauty, also usefulness. Then there is the 
Orange Crab, a pale golden fruit of much 
merit, as is Transcendent, golden with a 
crimson dash on many fruits. From this it 
will be seen all are worthy of a place where 
space can l>e found for these hardy as well as 
most useful fruits. J. Mayne. 


Crape Gros Colman. 

The correspondent who suggests on page 714 
that the above Grape is improved in flavour 
and colour by being worked on an Alicante 


stock may be right, but an old friend of mine 
who gained considerable repute as a market- 
grower of Grapes on a large scale in the 
'nineties told me he had experimented with 
the Grape on several stocks, and the only 
difference he found (and that very slight) was 
that the Alicante stock had a tendency to 
throw rather larger bunches a trifle wider 
at the shoulder and a bit more ragged, which, 
ho added, is hardly an advantage. Bunches 
of medium size, thickly set with large berries 
thoroughly well coloured, are best suited to 
market requirements, and what we have to 
cater for. His Colman was very fine indeed, 
house after house, span-roofed, 200 and 
300 feet in length, lined with bunches from 
the apex of the roof to within a yard of the 
ground. The vines went on for several years 
without showing any sign of deterioration, 
despite the very heavy crops annually taken. 

Very few private places can show crops 
like this, for several reasons. The grower 
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there has scores of different things to claim 
his attention instead of concentrating it on 
one, and there are not many private owners 
that care to go to the expense which such an 
intensive system of culture necessitates. For 
the wants of Colman Grape are many, and to 
grow it well means a thorough preparation 
of borders, heavy feeding, and a long spell of 
artificial heat;‘but it certainly repays the 
attention bestowed on it, and a sight of houses 
like those described above will certainly 
gladden the eye of the enthusiast in Grape 
culture. The connoisseur in flavour may 
lament the absence of the richness of a 
Frontignan or a Muscat, but it has to be com¬ 
pared with Grapes of a totally different char¬ 
acter, and weighed in the balance with sorts 
like Alnwick Seedling, Gros Guillaume, and 
White Nice, I should certainly plump for 
Colman. The flavour is certainly peculiar 
and difficult to place. It always reminds me 
a little of the scent coming from crushed Ivy 
leaves. All vines in the establishment above 
noted were on a single stem and hard pruned 
in every season. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


Vineries. 

If there be any drip or dampness in the 
vinery in which grapes still hang, these 
should now be cut and put into bottles in the 
fruit room. Clean, soft water, with a nodule 
of charcoal in each bottle, will keep the 
berries right for a considerable time. If the 
house be dry and comfortable the bunches 
can be left on the rods yet awhile. Muscat 
houses must be kept free from dust, and there 
ought always to be a little heat in the pipes 
now. A temperature ranging from 45 degrees 
to 50 degrees, according to circumstances, is 
quite warm enough, even for Muscats. 


Fruit, late gathering. 

I was surprised to read on page 657 
“ W. McG.” advocate leaving Winter Nelis 
Pear on the trees till the end of November. 
No Pear is so highly esteemed by me as 
Winter Nelis, and had I to choose one kind 
only it would be this. During a somewhat 
long and wide experience I have never met 
with it of poor flavour. Having grown it in 
various positions and soils I have Jound it 
paid to give it the best of treatment. I had 
the best results from trees on west walls, but 
I never could get the fruit to hang on the 
trees so late as named at page 637. Some 
years ago, when I grew it on this aspect, I 
obtained the prize for flavour at the R.H.S. 
The crop was gathered early in November, 
and that season some of the fruits were in good 
condition in the last half of January. Every 
grower knows that the ripening of this and 
most kinds varies. This season many kinds 
will be over weeks sooner than last. 

West Surrey. John Crook. 


Pear Charles Ernest. 

Ripening in November and December, 
Charles Ernest is a Pear which can be recom¬ 
mended. In colour the fruits when ripe are 
of a clear vellow, while the flesh is white. 
The tree itself is a vigorous grower, and 
succeeds best, I think, when double grafted. 
In Scotland, of course, it requires a wall. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Pear Thompson’s. 

This is one of those Tears which at times 
perplex the novice. The variety succeeds best 
on the free stock, but in that case it is longer 
in coming into profitable bearing. On the 
other hand, when Thompson’s Pear is worked 
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on Quince it bears early in its career, and 
very freely too. On this stock it remains 
dwarf—that is, after a number of years the 
trees are but little larger than when they were 
planted. Fertility, too, has the same draw¬ 
back when on Quince, yet in the case of both 
I prefer to wait and have trees on the free 
stock. W. McG. 


Fruit and other trees, planting. 

In this as with most other garden opera¬ 
tions, no hard and fast line can be drawn. 
Generally the soil is moist enough, so that 
newly planted tilings do not need to be 
watered after planting. This is not so this 
season. In our dry sandy soil, wherever 
possible, newly planted trees would benefit 
by having a good soaking. In iny garden 
4 inches below the surface the soil is dust 
dry. Plants with foliage on them.will suffer 
if transplanted, unless they are watered. In 
the case of fruit-trees they will not suffer to 
the same degree. If rain follows during the 
next few weeks this will soak them. We 
need a lot of rain to soak our dry soil 
this winter. West Surrey. 


Hardy fruit gardens. 

Pruning, training, and nailing of wall 
trees should he receiving attention. In mild 
weather get all that is necessary done in this 
respect to trees occupying walls having north 
and easterly aspects, and leave those on 
south and westerly positions for cold weather. 
The pruning of Apples, Pears, and Plums 
in the open, whether in garden or planta¬ 
tion, should be completed as soon as possible, 
so that spraying may be done in good time 
next year. Look over grease bands, and see 
that they are in an effective condition. 

__ A. W. 

Fruit-trees. 

Now that the leaves are falling from the 
fruit-trees is a busy time for the gardener if 
be would do the best by the trees. In the 
case of Apples, Pears and Plums grown as 
pyramids, cordons or espaliers, the com¬ 
pletion of the work begun by the summer 
pruning calls for immediate attention. The 
sooner it is done the better for the tree. 
The laterals which in the summer were 
pinched back to five or six leaves should 
now be shortened to three buds, the basal 
one of which should, in the course of next 
season, develop into it fruit bud. Those 
laterals which had been similarly treated last 
winter should now have the fruit bud 
developed, and can be cut back to that bud— 
the object of all such pruning being to get 
fruiting spurs close to the branches. The 
leaders which are required for extending the 
growth of the tree can be cut back to perhaps 
half their length, sufficiently far, in fact, to 
ensure most of the dormant buds developing 
ultimately into fruit buds. The extent to 
which cutting back of the leaders is necessary 
to attain this object varies according to the 
variety, and each one really needs special 
study before one learns the best way of 
dealing with it. 0. O. <'. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stocks for fruit-trees. 

I should lie glad, and no doubt many ot 
your readers also, if you would give a short 
article in your useful paper on the various 
kinds of “ stocks ” used for grafting Apples, 
and how they are propagated. 

J. C. Gresham. 

[The stocks on which Apples are usually 
budded or grafted are the Paradise and Crab. 
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There are several varieties of the first-named. 
Those in general use are the English and Non¬ 
such. Of Crabs, it is the common or wild 
British variety which is employed for this pur¬ 
pose. Bushes, pyramids, espaliers, cordons, 
trees, and in some cases half- and full-sized 
standards, when required to bear early, and 
of which medium-sized trees are desired, are 
usually budded on the Paradise stock. Some¬ 
times the Crab or free stock is used for the 
propagation of the first three mentioned forms 
of tree, but as a rule the Paradise forms the 
best medium on which to work trees for garden 
purposes, as they come more quickly into bear¬ 
ing and take up less room than when worked 
on the Crab. For a fruit plantation where 
more space is available or larger-sized trees 
are permissible, the Crab or free stock is, then, 
employed. This same stock is also used for 
the raising of standards for orchard planting. 

The propagating of both kinds of Paradise 
named is effected either by layering or by 
eartliing-up the young growths on the parent 
plant. The latter is a very ready and easy 
means of raising a stock of young plants, 
as the growths or shoots root readily when 
surrounded and buried in the soil to a depth 
of about 4 inches, which should be made firm 
round them. To secure a supply of these 
growths it is necessary first to obtain and 
plant a dozen or so of young plants in a row 
some 2 feet to 3 feet apart, and in the autumn 
or winter following to cut them down nearly 
to the level of the soil. During the growing 
season growths will be produced which, if sur¬ 
rounded and buried in soil during the follow¬ 
ing winter or spring, will be sufficiently rooted 
to allow of their being detached by the end of 
the season. They should then be planted in 
lines in soil in good heart and may then be 
budded in August either the same season or 
the year after, according to their condition— 
i.e., whether they have become sufficiently 
robust or if another year’s growth is requisite. 
The same process is necessary in order to 
obtain growths for the purpose of layering, 
which is best done in early spring. The 
growths in this instance are bent down and 
brought into contact with the soil as near to 
the stem of the plant as may conveniently be 
done. A nick or incision is then made on 
the under side, exactly where the growths 
touch the soil. They may then either be let 
into soil some 3 inches deep and secured in 
position with pegs or be pegged down to the 
surface, afterwards placing a sufficient 
amount of soil over them. The growths or 
layers should by autumn be sufficiently rooted 
to allow of their being severed from the parent 
stocks and transplanted. The more time and 
attention devoted to the after-care of the 
young plants, both in regard to cultivating 
the soil by frequently hoeing it and keeping 
weeds suppressed, as well as in affording water 
in dry weather, the more will growth be 
accelerated, and the sooner the stocks be avail¬ 
able for budding or grafting. 

Crab stocks are obtained by sowing in the 
first instance the seeds taken from the ripe 
fruits in autumn. The seed is sown in 
spring, and when large enough for discrimina¬ 
tion the plants are thinned, when the more 
vigorous only should be retained. Transplant 
these the following autumn and put them 
llj inches apart in rows 3 feet, asunder, and 
confine the plants to single stems. 'When they 
reach the required height and are sufficiently 
robust they may be either budded or grafted. 
The latter operation is performed either in 
March or early in April, according to the 
season. The young plants may also, if pre¬ 
ferred, be budded or grafted close to the soil 
and the stem formed from the growth issuing 
from the bud or scion, as the case may be. For 
garden trees, such as bushes, pyramids, 
espaliers, and cordons, always bud and graft 
as low down as possible, so that when the 
resulting trees are transplanted the point of 
union may be just below tlie surface of the 
soil.] 
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Ferns from spores versus division. 

I have often noticed how much more 
vigorous young Adiantums are compared to 
those obtained from dividing old plants. 
Some years ago when going to a fresh 
place 1 found many big plants of the above 
Fern hiding a lot of smaller plants. I cut 
them up, using the best outside crowns. The 
centre was of no use. In a warm plant-house 
I found many young seedlings (self-sown). 
These were potted, and all given the same 
treatment. The seedlings proved to be the 
best. I have now in a small greenhouse plants 
of that useful Fern Asplenium bulbiferum 
raised by both methods ; the seedlings make 
double the growth. This Fern is easy to in¬ 
crease, by removing an aged frond and 
laying it on soil in a pot or pan with a little 
soil on it. Dorset. 


Diosma ericoides. 

Although not showy, there is something 
very pleasing about this hard-wooded green¬ 
house plant, which came to us from the Cape 
about a century ago. It has a very compact 
habit, resembling in this respect some of the 
Heaths, and the flowers are plentifully pro¬ 
duced. It is admirably adapted for forming 
nice Ittle saleable specimens in 4^-inch pots, 
suitable for room decoration, and can easily 
be grown on into 8-inch pots, in which 
it is very serviceable for conservatory 
decoration, when good-sized specimen plants 
are necessary. It is easily kept in good 
condition, and with good attention will not 
cast its bottom foliage, which is so liable to 
be the case with this class of plant. It requires 
the very best peat with a liberal addition 
of sharp silver sand, must be potted firmly, 
and must pass the summer in the open-air 
where it gets a lull allowance of sunshine. 

J. C'ORNHILL. 


Thunbergia laurifolia. 

In my opinion there is no more beautiful 
warm house climber than this Thunbergia. 
The large, finely coloured blooms are very 
attractive individually, and in the case of 
large well-grown specimens they are imposing. 
As the specific name indicates, the leaves are 
broad and deep green in colour. Although 
in former days I have passed many hours in 
training this climber, I cannot say that I 
have ever seen it at its best. The plants I 
had to do with were in large pots and on 
balloon trellis. They were fine specimens, 
and when in full bloom formed a fine feature, 
but a climbing plant should, to a certain 
extent, have its own way. A plant that 
by culture is deprived of its natural habit of 
growth is robbed in a great measure of much 
of its beauty and attractiveness. However 
good the culture may be, when cultivated in 
pots and restricted in growth it cannot com¬ 
pare with a plant that is allowed perfect 
freedom and is able to display the free wild 
growth whch characterises it in its native 
habitat. 

I do not think that this Thunbergia took 
very high rank with growers of a past genera¬ 
tion. It did not bloom at the right time of 
year for exhibitors at the big London and 
provincial shows. I remember hearing the 
plant-grower in the nursery where I was, 
lamenting this fact. He said that a good 
specimen would be a very telling feature in 
a group of stove and greenhouse plants. A 
plant on a trellis 4 feet high, furnished from 
top to bottom with glossy rich green foliage, 
and thickly studded with flowers is certainly 
a striking object. Although this Thunbergia 
is classed as a stove plant, it does not demand 
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the steamy atmosphere in summer and the 
high winter temperature that are necessary 
for stove plants generally. From June up 
to October ordinary greenhouse temperature 
will suffice, only taking care to ward off 
draughts and shading from hot sun. Those 
who have the convenience should certainly 
give this fine climber a free root run, with 
plenty of head room. It does best in a com¬ 


post of equal parts loam and peat, with some 
coarse white sand or crushed charcoal. 

J. Cobnhul. 


Columneas. 

The Columneas, which consist of a large 
number of species, belong to the Gesnera 
family. In a state of nature most of them 
are found as epiphytes in the forests of 
Central America and in the warmer parts of 
the southern portion of that country. Most 
of the Columneas will succeed when grown in 
hanging baskets, as in the illustration. A 
suitable compost may be made up of fibrous 
peat, Sphagnum moss, and sand. During 
the growing season they need liberal supplies 
of water, while at no time must they be 
allowed to get dry. They may also be grown 
in pots into which an upright piece of Tree 
Fern stem has been placed. The shoots will 
in course of time quite cover the stem, when 
a very pretty effect will result when the plant 
is in bloom. A prominent characteristic of 
some of the Columneas is the large size of 
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the curiously hooded blossoms. In 0. 
gloriosa the flowers are scarlet and 
yellow. A notable feature is the pretty, 
bronzy tint of the hairy leaves. Much in the 
same way as C. gloriosa—here figured—is C. 
hirta, of which by some C. gloriosa is con¬ 
sidered a form. C. glabra is an upright, 
shrubby species, with small, fleshy, glossy 
green leaves and long, red flowers, while C. 
magnifies, also an erect grower, has hairy 
leaves and brilliant scarlet flowers. Within 
recent years a first-class certificate was given 
to 0. Oerstedtiana, a species whose long, 


pendent shoots bear very freely erect scarlet 
flowers. A curious but attractive species is C. 
Schiedeneana, whose large flowers are brown 
and yellow. M. Lemoine, of Nancy, has 
given us a hybrid form between C. glabra and 
C. magnifies of an erect habit and with 
upright flowers of a rich scarlet colour. 


The Myrtle. 

“ The Myrtle is still in full bloom,” so 
“ C. C.” in Gardening Illustrated for 
November 5th reminds us. I was pleased to 
see a reference to this old plant, which, I 
feay, is becoming a thing of the past in main- 
places; indeed, in the average garden it is a 
plant now seldom seen. Myrtles are to be 
found, however, in the southern and western 
counties, often along with bushes of Lavender 
and Rosemary and other old-time subjects, 
but in northern districts it is rare that one 
meets with many Myrtles out of doors. It 
is as pot plants, obviously restricted in 
growth, that they are seen. The climate of 
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St. .Andrews is mild in comparison to, say, 
Yorkshire or places on the north-east coast 
of England, where I have seldom, indeed, seen 
Myrtles grown except in tubs or large pots 
for standing in the corner of a greenhouse 
or conservatory. Leahurst. 


Tree Paeonies in pots. 

In view of the ever-increasing difficulties 
in the way of fuel and the growing use of 
hardy plants under glass, attention may use¬ 
fully be directed to the value of Tree Pseonies 
as pot. plants. Sufficiently large pots and 
a supply of good, sound loam are, of course, 
necessary, and the plants make a brave 
display in the early spring months. Nor do 
they require repotting annually if each year 
a portion of the soil is removed from the 
surface of the pots and replaced with fresh 
material. There are now many improved 
forms of the Tree Pseony. W. McG. 


Schizanthus wisetonensis. 

The young plants this autumn are very 
healthy and forward, and must be carefully 
attended to during December, January, and 
February. They are sun-loving plants 
during winter, and should be placed on a 
high, dry, sunny shelf in a warm greenhouse. 
Possibly a few of the lower leaves may turn 
yellow owing to poorness of soil and the 
frequent applications of water. The novice, 
however, should not be tempted to repot the 
plants at this season, as the result would 
be the loss of many more leaves. Simply 
keep the soil in a medium state of moisture, 
not allowing it to become too dry at any 
time, and in spring the plants will quickly 
respond to Tepotting. Hants. 


Seedling Coleuses. 

What a splendid display of leaf-colouring 
is obtained from a packet of seed of these 
warm greenhouse plants! Some shades 
almost defy description, but the more 
dominant tones embrace velvety red, maroon, 
lemon and green, crimson, and varying hues 
of wine colour. In addition, some seedlings 
have their leaves bordered and splashed with 
quite another shade. Owing to the excessive 
heat of the past season, most of the plants 
showed for flower more quickly than they 
do in a normal year. It is customary to 
pinch out all the flowers, but I allowed several 
specimens to bloom, and these were much 
liked—the small lavender-like blossoms con¬ 
trasting particularly pleasingly against the 
dark foliage. To make a variation in the 
rooms of a dwelling where a supply of pot 
plants has lo be kept going, Coleuses do well 
and are quite an effective change. Any 
specially good or attractive variety raised thus 
from seed must, if it is to be perpetuated, be 
increased by taking cuttings. I shall be in¬ 
terested to hear from an authority whether 
all garden Coleuses are varieties or 
descendants of the original species Blumei. 

Ampthill. C. T. 


Protecting plants in pots. 

The time of year has arrived when such 
things as hardy Azaleas. Rhododendrons, 
Roses, and a host of other early spring- 
flowering plants need some sort of protection, 
not omitting Strawberry plants if kept out-of- 
doors during the winter, not that the plants 
are likely to succumb to the frost and cold, 
but the pots they are established in 
must be afforded shelter from hard frost. 
We have plenty of material suitable for the 
purpose in bracken, freshly gathered leaves, 
ashes from the furnace, and strawy litter 
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from the stable ; the last, mixed with leaves, 
makes an excellent protection when worked 
in neatly between each pot of large 
dimensions, such as plants usually occupy 
from year to year. Plants in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots are best plunged in ashes, and 
these have the advantage over the rest; few 
slugs find a home in these, which is important 
with many herbaceous and rock plants and 
Strawberries, fl’he material should cover the 
surface of each pot as a protection against 
hard frost, as it is when the soil in the pots 
becomes frozen that breakage is caused, especi¬ 
ally with the plants that have been potted 
firmly, as in the case of the Strawberry. 
The only objection that can be taken against 
those loose materials mentioned is that the 
winter rains cause a settlement, but this can 
soon be put right by adding a little fresh 
when necessary, care being taken that the 
shoots are not bent or broken in the 
operation. In the gardens of the well-to-do 
there is usually plenty ol cold pits to accom¬ 
modate such plants, the frame-work aiding 
to keep the plunging material intact. In the 
absence of these a few forked sticks or a 
roll of narrow galvanised wire-netting will 
answer the same purpose, always selecting 
the most sunny, sheltered spot at command. 
It is more than likely that we shall ex¬ 
perience a sharp winter after such a tropical 
summer, and though plant and tree growth 
has benefited by the excessive heat, we must 
not be deluded, and think any tender plants 
will withstand a harder winter than of yore. 
Whatever material is used for protection of 
plant growth should be so adjusted that 
during mild weather it can easily be removed. 

J. M. 

Plumbago capensis. 

One often notices large plants of Plumbago 
trained out on the back wall of lean-to 
houses, or on rafters under the roof, where 
for a time, so long as the shoots are thinned, 
and kept within proper limits, they continue 
to bloom in great profusion every year. 
P. capensis is, perhaps, the most popular one, 
and has a colour, lavender-blue, almost 
unique amongst greenhouse flowering plants. 
If ripened shoots are pulled off. or cut close 
with a “ heel,” and inserted round pots filled 
with sandy soil, they soon root. It is, 
perhaps, as well to point out, however, that 
if trouble is taken to insert cuttings in 
separate pots, they may be a little longer in 
getting hold, but it obviates the necessity 
for repotting at a later date, and conse¬ 
quently disturbing the new roots. In a 
couple of seasons one may have decent-sized 
plants in this way, and such plants soon 
begin to bloom. Midlander. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Vallotas failing. 

I have a number of Vallotas, which have 
done very well in former years. This year, 
however, they are not nearly so good as usual, 
the flower-spikes being very short—in some 
cases only about an inch long—and the 
flowers much lighter in colour than they 
should be. There are very few new bulbs 
formed. Can you advise me as to their treat¬ 
ment? Do you think they are pot-bound and 
require repotting? Should they be much 
watered during the summer, and should they 
be given any liquid manure 1 L. E. 

[We think that the failure of your Vallotas 
is owing to the roots being in a bad way, not 
from the plants being pot-bound, as they will 
stand for years, till the bulbs almost push 
each other out of the soil, and flower finely 
each year, provided the roots are sound. On 
this point you can soon satisfy yourself by 
an examination, when we venture to think yon 


will find that many of the roots are partially 
or even wholly decayed. Such being the case, 
the only thing that can be done to restore 
them to their original condition is repotting, 
which should be carried out as soon as pos¬ 
sible, as this is the growing season of the 
Vallota. The soil should be such as will re¬ 
main fresh and sweet for a long time—a suit¬ 
able compost being two parts of good yellow 
loam to one part each of leaf-mould or fibrous 
peat and rough silver sand. In all probability 
the condition of the bulbs will warrant the 
use ol smaller pots than they are now in, as 
a rather small pot encourages the formation 
ol new roots. The pots must be quite clean 
and well-drained. After potting, stand the 
plants in a good light position in the green¬ 
house, and give them water enough during 
the winter to keep the soil moderately moist, 
but not at all saturated. This treatment will 
assist the production of new roots and the 
development of healthy foliage. About the 
end of spring or from then till June the 
plants will show signs of a resting period, as 
many of their leaves will turn yellow, but 
they- never become absolutely' dormant, and 
the'soil should always be kept slightly moist. 
When the flower-spikes make their appear 
ance an increased amount of water must be 
given. It is very dangerous to use liquid 
manure to Vallotas.] 

Treatmcnt of Fuchsias. 

I have a lot of Fuchsias—some plants of 
last year’s growth and others struck in April; 
but they have not bloomed well—some, in 
fact, not at all. Will you tell me what are 
some of the causes that may have hindered 
free-flowering, and what treatment had better 
lie given with a view to a better bloom next 
season? Some have been in a greenhouse, 
some in a garden-frame, and a few out-of- 
doors altogether, but none have bloomed 
freely. W. X. Y. 

[Without seeing the plants it is difficult to 
suggest a reason for their non-flowering, but 
one probable cause is that the roots may be 
in a bad condition, as if so very few flowers 
can be expected. Again, an excess of stimu¬ 
lants will often lead to an undue develop¬ 
ment of foliage at the expense of flowers, but 
whether either of these applies in your case 
must be left for you to judge. As you have 
obtained such a small amount of success up 
to the present you cannot hope for any 
flowers this season, hence we should advise 
you to winter the plants in your greenhouse, 
giving them at that season just enough water 
to keep the soil slightly moist. Then, on the 
return of spring, prune the plants into shape 
and keep the soil rather moister. The result 
of this will soon be seen by the young shoots 
making their appearance, and as soon as they 
can be seen the plants should be repotted, 
using for the purpose a compost consisting of 
one-half or two-thirds loam, according to its 
consistency, and the remainder equal parts of 
leaf-mould and well-decayed manure, with a 
little sand. This being prepared, turn the 
plants out of their pots, remove most of the 
old soil, and repot in the compost just recom¬ 
mended. After this return to the greenhouse, 
and give but a moderate amount of water till 
the roots are active, when more moisture will 
be needed. With ordinary greenhouse treat¬ 
ment they will grow and flower well, and 
when they have reached that stage an occa¬ 
sional do6e of liquid manure will be of service. 
If you desire to place any outside, this can 
be done as soon us all danger from frost is 
over, and treated in this way you should 
obtain plenty of flowers, whether inside or 
out. Yet another possible cause for your 
Fuchsias not flowering is, the foliage may 
have been attacked by red-spider, which, 
owing to the hot and dry season, is very pre¬ 
valent this year, but this is readily detected 
by the leaves losing their texture and then 
turning yellow, while they ultimatelv drop.l 
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CHRYS ANTHE MUMS. 

Show at Le Mans, France. 

November 5th to 13th. 


This attracted widespread interest in 
France, and several of our leading horticul¬ 
turists took across some fine exhibits. 

Mr. H. J. Jones, of Lewisham, gained the 
highest award, the Grand Prix d’Honneur, 
for his Chrysanthemums, here figured, 
featuring some wonderful specimen blooms, 
which proved quite an eye-opener to our 
French friends. It was composed entirely of 
large specimen blooms, the background being 
steep banks of such sorts as W. Rigby, Mr. 
R. Pulling, Mr. Geo. Monro, jun., and 
Edith Cavell. The award took the form of 
a wonderful bronze work of art, featuring 
“ A Sower,” and was beautifully executed. 
Standing over 30 inches high, it weighed 
nearly 56 lb. Mr. Jones also secured a Gold 


side of the water, but the staging showed 
greater originality. 

An exhibit in this section by M. Leloup 
Grenroux (Commissaire General) had far and 
away the best specimen blooms ; many English 
varieties were shown, and he has evidently 
grasped the English method of culture. M. 
Leloup Gremoux was awarded the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Medal for Chrysan¬ 
themums. A good-sized marquee was filled 
with very fine fruit. Very interesting were 
the lovely collections of outdoor Grapes, also 
Apples and Pears from Messrs. Bunyard, 
of Maidstone, whose exhibit was very 
much admired and awarded a Silver 
Medal. Mr. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, 
had a very representative collection of his 
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board, and with a little more “ encourage¬ 
ment ” 1 found my boxes carefully handled 
and soon ashore. 

Arrived in Paris a lorry was awaiting me, 
arranged by the Railway Authorities at 
Victoria, and just as I was starting Mr. Tom 
Stevenson turned up, and we both went 
together bv 1 the lorry' to Mont Parnesse 
Station, booked to Le Mans and then started 
off to visit the Paris Show. This show was 
held in an immense conservatory in the 
Garden of Acclimatisation, which lent itself 
admirably. The first thing that struck me was 
Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux’s exhibit of 
vegetables, which were staged on a bank over 
70 yards long and 6^ feet.from top to bottom. 
They staged over 500 varieties of vegetables, 
from small Turnip Radishes to a Gourd 
weighing over 1 cwt. Chrysanthemums were 
shown in specimen blooms, but not equal to 
our English in finish. Other items shown 
were Dahlias, Cyclamens, Begonias, etc., all 
in good style. M. Nonin, the well-known 
raiser of decorative Chrysanthemums. 



Mr. H. J. Jones's group of Chrysanthemums at Le Mans. 


Medal for the finest Chrysanthemum bloom 
in the show, exhibiting Mrs. Chichester. 

Occupying* three immense marquees com¬ 
bined into one, all the 200 odd exhibits were 
arranged on the ground,and viewed as a whole 
made a wonderful show of dazzling colour. 
Each exhibit had a turf edging all round, 
the space being filled to its utmost capacity. 
Chrysanthemums in pots were the principal 
feature; some in small 24’s had any¬ 
thing from twenty to sixty blooms per pot, 
and were trained in many different ways. 

One especially outstanding exhibit was that 
of the firm of Vilmorin-Andrieux. of Paris, 
who had a most extensive collection of cut 
and pot-grown flowers, arranged upon the 
ground. For an edging they must have used 
quite 1.500 pot-grown plants of a nice dwarf 
yellow Pompon. The specimen plants were 
very skilfully grown, some having over 250 
disbudded blooms on each plant. These 
plants generally in most exhibits w'ere what 
we should consider well-grown market plants, 
and were shown in practically endless 
varieties. 

The exhibits of cut Chrysanthemums were 
arranged in vases, which were bedded in 
sand, and some very fine effects were ob¬ 
tained in this section, devoted to varying 
numbers of varieties up to 100. The quality 
of the majority of the cut flowers was not 
nearly so good as generally exhibited this 
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usual fine quality Carnation blooms, which 
gained him a Silver Medal. Vilmorin- 
Andrieux had a large collection of 
Vegetables, embracing many types not 
usually grown in England. This firm re¬ 
ceived the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gold Medal for their wonderful group of 
Chrysanthemums and Vegetables. 

There was a very fine Picture Gallery on 
subjects connected with Horticulture. Mr. 
Harman Payne was an exhibitor and was 
awarded Diploma of Honour. 


Taking an exhibit to France. 

This seemed a rather formidable under¬ 
taking, but not so bad as one would imagine. 
Before starting I arranged with the Railway 
Company, and on the morning of my 
departure I arrived at Victoria with boxes 
of flowers weighing close upon half a ton. 
1 found everything read} - . The boxes were 
speedily weighed and placed upon the train. 
On reaching Newhaven the guard was waiting 
for me; they were unloaded, and by a “ little 
encouragement ” they were soon aboard 
ship. I was puzzled how I should get on at 
Dieppe, not knowing French, but having 
made the acquaintance of the purser on 
hoard, he promised to see me through. 
Immediately the French stevedore came on 


escorted we English folk round the show, 
after which we started for Le Mans, after 
various adventures. The distance to Le Mans 
is 150 miles, occupying 3^ hours. There is 
plenty of good food aboard at reasonable 
prices. The country we passed through was 
very interesting. It is apparently rich yellow 
loam, part wheatland, part forest, with many 
small cultivated fields. It is a cyder district, 
and one interesting feature was the fact that 
the many thousands of Apple-trees are all 
planted at least 50 yards to 100 yards apart. 
In the whole of the distance I only saw one 
closely planted orchard. On arrival at Le 
31 ans I found a lorry waiting me, and we soon 
arrived at our destination, where we were 
heartily welcomed by the French executive. 
My flotvers had arrived in good condition, 
and starting work at 9 p.m. I finished at 
6 a. m. next morning. The French exhibitors 
were very interested in the quite different 
style of staging and were keen spectators. 
Mr. Dykes, Secretary of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, who was in Le Mans, helped 
me right manfully and well for quite a long 
time, so also did Mr. Ward, of Basingstoke, 
and Mr. Tom Stevenson, and by the time we 
had finished w’e were three “ Weary 
Willies.” 

The judges assembled at 8 a m., and were at 
once formed up and a photograph taken, and 
then allotted to our various sections. After 
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judging, a splendid lunch was given to us, 
and in the evening the Mayor of Le Mans 
held a reception in the Town Hall, a very 
ancient building. On Sunday the judges were 
invited to a banquet presided over by the 
Minister of Agi-icullure, who formally opened 
the exhibition. In the evening we went to 
a galji performance at the Municipal Theatre. 
We also had a fine 40 mile motor trip to visit 
the Marble Quarries at Sable, the Mayor of 
Sable entertaining us to lunch. During the 
day it snowed heavily and somewhat marred 
the pleasure of the tour. On our return we 
visited L'Abbaye de Solesmes with its wonder¬ 
ful and beautiful sculpture. H. J. Jones. 

Lewisham. 


Chrysanthemum Carrie. 

This is a very remarkable kind, both on 
account of the character of its growth and 
the persistency with which it develops its 
blossoms. In comparison with many other 
early-flowering Japanese kinds, plants of this 
variety in their young stages are insignificant, 
in appearance. However, as soon as they 
are planted outdoors in May they seem to 
go ahead at once, and, although they never 
form very large branching specimens, their 
failure in this respect is made up for by the 
continuous supply of new’ shoots from the 
base. This is one of the earliest of the 
Japanese sorts to come into flower. The 
colour may be described ds yellow’, with a 
richer shade of the same colour towards the 
centre. A large grower in the North dis¬ 
buds this variety slightly, and gets grand 
results. 

_ This is a good early Chrysanthemum. 

Although the plants were only distributed in 
spring" of 1903, this variety is probably 
grown very extensively at the present time, if 
one may judge from what has been seen in 
different parts of the country during the last 
few weeks. As a market variety, this 
beautiful rich yellow bloom of good form 
promises to eclipse several popular yellow 
sorts now largely grown. A friend of mine 
in Edinburgh, who is growing a very large 
number of this, regards it as a distinct 
improvement upon existing kinds. The 
blooms in the North are much better than 
anything seen in the Midlands or the South 
of England, having the appearance of being 
disbudded, which, as I know, is not so. The 
plants, when grouped in the border or 
arranged in beds by themselves, make a most 
glorious display. There is no more per¬ 
sistent blooming sort among the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. The plant comes 
into flower in late August, and during 
September is a perfect blaze of colour. G. 


Chrysanthemums, cutting down. 

There is no advantage in permitting 
Chrysanthemums to monopolise light and air 
space in a greenhouse once the flowers are 
over, and the sooner they are out down and 
stakes removed the better it will be for the 
other occupants of the house. Taking 
cuttings for another season will now be pro¬ 
ceeded with, and as stools are divested of the 
number required in each variety, the pots 
can be transferred to a cold-frame. Some 
sorts are naturally backward in throwing up 
cuttings, and these should be dealt with 
specially, adding a little fresh soil round the 
crowns and forking over the surface. Nothing, 
surely, at this time of the year is more de¬ 
pressing than to go into a greenhouse and 
see a batch of plants with flowers mildewed 
and leaves in a dead and dying state. 

Townsman. 
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Coelogyne barbata. 

This autumn and winter-flowering species 
was shown a few weeks ago at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting, and it 
attracted a certain amount of attention. It 
was first discovered on the Khasia Hills by 
Gibson and Lobb. but it was not introduced 
in a living state until 1879, when it was im¬ 
ported by Mr. W. Bull, of Chelsea. The 
leaves are each from 9 inches to 18 inches 
long, and the erect spikes carry from six to 
nine blooms, according to the vigour of the 
plant. The sepals and petals are pure white, 
the lip blackish-brown, bearded with shaggy 
brown hair. This Coelogyne will succeed in 
the Cattleya or intermediate house where a 
minimum temperature of 50 degrees can be 
maintained. Frequent repotting is not 
desirable, but the soil must be kept in a 
sweet condition, and often some of the com¬ 
post can be removed, and replaced with fresh 
material without unduly disturbing the roots. 
C. barbata will be making its growth during 
the winter and spring, so a light position 
should be given. This can be provided by 
arranging the plants upon inverted flower¬ 
pots on the lightest side of the house. B. 


Coelogyne cristata. 

(Reply to “ M. M.”) 

This can be "very easily grown in an 
ordinary greenhouse. There are numerous 
Coologynes, most of them very beautiful, the 
one named being one of the best. It is ever¬ 
green, and was imported from India. It has 
drooping spikes of pure white flowers, which 
proceed from the base of the pseudo-bulbs. 
At one time this plant was grown in hot 
stoves, but it only needs a warm greenhouse 
or conservatory if free from draught and 
drip. It may be grown in pans, pots, or in 
a basket. This Ccelogvne blooms in February 
or March, and when in flower should be kept 
free of drip, as the blooms soon get spotted. 
If kept, dry they will last three or four weeks, 
and may lie left on the plants without injury 
during the time named ; but it is well to get 
the plants to begin making their new growths 
as early in the spring as possible, as the 
quality and quantity of next season’s bloom 
depend upon the growth made the previous 
season. As the flower-spikes are produced at 
the base of the new bulbs, a warm greenhouse 
is necessary ; but during the winter, when the 
plants are' at rest, if kept moderately dry, 
much warmth is not required. This is a 
splendid plant for a house, either to give cut 
blooms, or when plants are taken into rooms. 
I have had this Coelogyne in a living-room 
for a month, and it never shows signs of 
injury if kept cool and away from gas and 
cold draughts, but when brought back into its 
growing quarters the flowers should be cut 
off, the plants syringed frequently, and given 
a warm corner, or a temperature of 60 degrees 
whilst growing. 

Cui.TuitE.—The plants should lie potted in 
a compost of fibrous peat, coarse sand, and 
some rough lumps of good turfv loam. The 
bulbs are stronger when a little loam is mixed 
with the peat, also some lumps of charcoal. 
Free drainage is important, and when pans 
or pots are used they should be half full of 
clean crocks, and the bulbs raised above the 
rim. Make the soil firm when potting, the 
bulbs being well packed with the rougher 
portion of the compost. During growth the 
plants should be syringed overhead, and 
strong specimens, a mass of roots, should 
get weak liquid manure twice a week. After 
making growth keep the plants cool, with just 
sufficient moisture to prevent the bulbs from 


shrivelling. If grown in baskets suspended 
to the roof, more moisture is required, also 
dipping, as the water runs through so 
quickly that the bulbs often suffer from 
drought if not thoroughly moistened. Rots 
and pans are most suitable. 


Nanodes Medusae. 

A singular and quaint Orchid often referred 
to as Epidendrum Medusa;, from which 
genus it is quite distinct. The stems are 
fleshy, quite pendulous, and from 6 inches 
to 10 inches long, while the leaves are 
succulent and glaucous. The flowers are 
large and somewhat flat with greenish 
sepals and petals, while the large open lip 
is deep vinous purple densely and coarsely 
fringed at the margin. It was introduced 
from the Andes of Ecuador in 1867, and 
flowered in the following year in the 
collection of Mr. J. Day, of Tottenham. Tills 
Orchid is often grown in the cool house with 
the Odontoglossums, but better results are 
obtained if it is given a few 7 degrees more 
warmth, especially during the autumn and 
winter. On account of its pendulous habit, 
it should be placed in a pan or teak wood 
basket, which must be provided with wire 
handles, whereby the plants can be suspended 
from the roof. The receptacles are filled to 
one-third of their depth with drainage 
material, over which is laid a thin covering 
of moss. The compost should consist of 
Osmunda fibre, peat, and Sphagnum Moss in 
equal parts, the whole cut up fairly fine, and 
then thoroughly mixed. Any repotting or 
top dressing is done when the new growth is 
a few inches long, and overpotting must be 
guarded against, or the soil may remain wet 
for a long period, when the roots would decay. 
Plants that are well-established will need a 
copious supply of water when they are 
growing freely, and even when they are less 
active the roots must be kept just moist to 
prevent the stems shrivelling. 

N. Medusa; usually blooms during the 
summer, and the flowers are very persistent, 
so it is advisable to remove them after they 
have been open a reasonable period. B. 


Lselio-Cattleya Tiresias. 

This is one of the C. Bowringiana hybrids, 
the other parent being Ladio-Catt leva 
elegans, itself a natural hybrid between L. 
purpurata and C. guttata. Most of the 
progeny of C. Bowringiana produce their 
flowers during the autumn and winter, and 
the subject of the present note is one of the 
most free-flowering, some well-flowered 
examples having been seen recently at the 
R.H.S. It appeared in 1895, and some of 
the best forms are richly coloured. The 
majority, however, are bright rose-purple, 
and the lip is rich crimson-purple. Both 
parents bear numerous flowers, and well- 
grown plants of the hybrid produce stout 
spikes with many fully-developed blossoms. 
It is an easily-grown plant, and deserves a 
place in every amateur’s collection. The 
hybrids of C. Bowringiana are a useful and 
interesting series, one of the best being 
C. Mantini. All are of easy culture and 
fairly cheap. B. 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, “Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 

Original from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Amateurs’ gardens. 


Many suburban gardens could be made 
much more attractive and interesting if the 
small grass plots were abolished and con¬ 
verted into a rock garden. Many amateurs 
seem to imagine that this would be an ex¬ 
pensive way to treat their forecourts. It 
cannot be denied that the initial cost would 
be more than a plot of grass, but there would 
be a considerable saving both of time and 
expense by adopting the rook-garden, as the 
cost of the usual bedding plants for its em¬ 
bellishment and the time spent in mowing 


makes this too expensive to those of limited 
means. Sometimes a local stone can be ob¬ 
tained at considerably less cost. If it is of a 
porous nature it can be used instead of those 
mentioned. Whichever stone is used, there 
is no need of a large quantity, as the object 
of rockery is a congenial home for the plants 
and not masses of stone. All that is necessary 
is a few pieces of stone arranged here and 
there, allowing them to crop up in as 
natural a manner as possible. The idea should 
be to try and imitate a hillside, where the 


Crimson Gem and A. Cephalotes, Aster 
alpinus, Aubrietia Campbelli, A. Dr. Mules 
and A. Leichtlini, Campanula carpatica, 
C. garganica, C. turbinata, Cerastium tomen- 
tosum. Dianthus alpinus, D. deltoides, 
Erigeron mucronatus, Geranium argenteum, 
G. cinereum, G. sanguineum, Geum mon- 
tanum, Gypsophila prostrata, Heliantlie- 
mum Fireball, II. pilosum, Heuchera 
sanguinea, Hypericum fegyptiacum, H. humi- 
fusum, H. Moserianum, Iberis sempervirens, 
Iris pumila, Lippia nodiflora, Lvsiinachia 
nummularia aurea, Megasea cordifolia, 
Phlox Nelsoni, P. Vivid. Polygonum affine, P. 
vaocini folium, Saxifraga Bathoniensis, S. 
ceratophylla, S. hypnoides, S. Wallacei, 
Sedum album, S. brevifolium, S. maximum, 
S. spectabile, Sempervivum arachnoideum, 



The Den, Cropthorne-on-Avon, Worcester. 


the grass every week during the summer 
season would be saved. Any open piece of 
ground free from trees could be converted 
into a rockery. If there are trees to cause 
dense shade and drip it is useless to plant 
rock plants under them. Given an open situ¬ 
ation, a rock-garden could be made with very 
little expense if done on the right lines. A 
lot of unnecessary cost is often incurred by 
going the wrong way to work—for instance.one 
often sees a lot of unsightly brick burs piled 
up in a higgledy-piggledy, meaningless way. 
This is absolutely wrong and should be 
obvious to anyone, because the poor plants 
placed in such an ungenial position have no 
possible chance of thriving under such con¬ 
ditions, especially during a hot dry season 
like the past has been. Man/ thousands of 
plants have been parched up, the mossy' 
Saxifrages especially have suffered severely. 
Instead of the hot, dry brick burs, sandstone, 
limestone, or Kentish ragstone is very much 
better, but the water-worn Yorkshire, “ as 
used at the Chelsea show,” is undoubtedly 
the most attractive, but the cost of transit 


soil has been washed away and the stones 
partly uncovered. Hence, no stone should be 
placed in a vertical or unnatural position. 
The way to proceed is first to raise the ground 
above the normal level with any good garden 
soil, reserving the best for the top, fibrous 
loam for preference, but no special soil 
is necessary for the plants named on the 
list appended. If the area of the ground is 
large enough to admit it, a narrow winding 
path could be made with small pieces of 
Yorkshire paving-stone, which can be ob¬ 
tained from a stonemason’s yard or certain 
firms who advertise it. This is termed crazy 
paving, hence the more irregular the pieces 
of stone the better they are for the purpose. 

To plant the rockery at first it is necessary 
to select no expensive plants or those which 
require special treatment. As one’s ex¬ 
perience grows, choicer things can be added 
if desired later. The following require no 
special treatment, and will thrive with 
ordinary care, namely, Alyssum montanum, 
A. saxatile, A. sax. compactum, Arabis albida 
and variegata, Arenaria montana, Armeria 


S. califomicum, S. globiferum, Spiraea Fili- 
pendula, Thymus Serpyllum albus, T. 
citriodorus variegatus, T. lanuginosus, 
Veronica incana, V. rupestris. The above 
list may be increased or reduced according 
to the space available. All rock-plants are 
much more effective when grouped together 
and planted in an irregular way. Avoid 
straight lines and formal planting. 

Any hardy plant nursery will supply these 
plants at less cost than ordinary bedding 
plants which perish at the first frost. Those 
mentioned above are quite hardy. Given 
ordinary care these will thrive for years in 
any suburban garden. W. B. G. 


The Den, Cropthorne-on-Avon. 

In The Den Gardens, Cropthorne possesses 
a most interesting example of what good taste 
and care can accomplish in the adaptation 
and improvement of old sites and materials. 
Originally three old cottages, which were 
united at the beginning of last century to 
form a farmhouse, with orchards sloping 
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down to the hanks of the river, and com¬ 
manding a far-stretching view right across 
the Vale of Avon, the property later passed 
into the hands of the late eminent surgeon, 
Sir Wm. Lawson Tait, and eventually, at his 
death, was purchased by Mr. II. H. Avery. 
Being a great lover of the picturesque and 
old-fashioned garden, the new owner at once 
set to work to restore and enlarge the old 
buildings, taking the greatest possible care 
that none of the old woodwork should be 
destroyed, and that all—house, gardens, and 
surroundings—should be in perfect harmony 
and keeping. To help him in this the aid 
and advice of Mr. Edward Lutyens and Mr. 
Drinkwater Butt were sought, and for years 
the planning and laying-out of the grounds 
and gardens, the judicious cutting down of 
portions of the old orchards, the planning of 
the sunk garden with its sundial and the 
terraces to the river were a labour of Jove 
into which its owner threw his whole heart 
and spent countless happy hours himself in 
carrying out. The sunk garden (the subject 
of our illustration), with its old flagged 
paths, picturesquely planned and mosaiced 
out, was a blaze of colour at the time this 
photograph was taken, with trailing Nastur¬ 
tiums everywhere, Roses of every shade and 
colour, and Phloxes of every kind and hue. 
To the right has since been added a clipped 
Yew hedge, enclosing a rosery, while behind 
us in terraces sloping down to the Avon are 
tennis and croquet lawns. 

To see this garden on a brilliant summer’s 
day, with the creepers on the house, when it 
is a blaze of colour, is a sight not to be 
forgotten. No expensive or rare flowers are 
here, but good, old-fashioned, simple English 
plants, such as may be found in many a 
cottage garden, growing in profusion, and 
testifying by their healthy appearance to the 
care that is bestowed upon them. Strangers 
passing through the village, seeing the old 
thatched house from the road, have little idea 
of the glories of the garden at its back. It 
is no show-place with a staff of gardeners, 
but owes all its beauty and charm to the 
personal labour and taste of its owner himself, 
who is never so happy as when amongst his 
flowers. Wm. M. Dodson. 


Work of the Week. 

Groups of Snapdragons have been planted 
in the mixed border, and all old plants which 
have done service in the beds during the 
summer have now been cleared away. All 
lieds so treated are planted at once with a 
dwarf edging of a more or less permanent 
character. Campanulas, Dwarf Gypsophilas, 
Thrifts, Geraniums, etc., which have been 
used for this purpose, should be changed every 
few years, both for the benefit of border and 
plant. A few plants of the South African 
Moraea spathacea have been planted at the 
foot of a warm wall. This is a very interest¬ 
ing plant, with handsome, long, arching 
leaves and numerous tall, branching spikes of 
sweetly-scented, yellow, Iris-like flowers. To 
grow it satisfactorily a warm and sheltered 
position is essential. Cuttings of Princess de 
Sagan and Hugh Dickson Roses have been 
put in. It is rather late for these, but I do 
not despair of a good percentage striking. A 
few plants of Rosmarinus var. Robinsonianus 
have been planted in the flower garden. The 
origin of this attractive form appears to he 
uncertain, and I should be pleased to hear if 
any reader of Gardening Illustrated is 
acquainted with it. A number of Ceanothus 
dentatus having come to hand with Ribes 
laurifolium, these have been put out on a 
recently trenched piece of ground which is 
exposed to full sunshine. Several fine 
seedling plants of the handsome Celastrus 
nrticnlatus have been put out at the foot of 
small trees and shrubs, through which they 
will be able to scramble and in autumn clothe 
with their elegant trails of red fruits. 
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Although only two years from seed, these 
plants carried a perfect mass of fibrous roots. 
An old edging of Campanula muralis, which 
had annually been a glorious feature when in 
bloom, has now been taken up, divided, and 
used in a similar way elsewhere. The same 
applies to Geranium lanoastriense and Heli- 
chrvsum besllidioides, the latter two lie nig 
used alternately in the same edging owing to 
their pleasing combination when in bloom. 

A number of the Double Gorse (Ulex 
eurojueus fl. pi.) having arrived, a place 
has been found for them on a sunny bank in 
the heath garden. This is a grand shrub, 
which, seen in full bloom, looks like a 
gorgeous mass of gold. The distinct and ex¬ 
tremely interesting -white-barked Bramble 
(Rubus biflorus) has been grouped in one 
corner of the heath garden in company with 
Berberis brevipaniculata, where a desirable 
effect is anticipated. Near by, Rosa Moyesi 
and Rosa AVillmottse have also been planted. 
Tufted Pansy Lady Knox, a lovely creamy- 
yellow flower, has been used to carpet a l>ed 
of Mine. Leon Pain Rose, with an edging 
o‘ pink and white Gvpsophila muralis. A 
few roots of Sweet Violet Sir J, Josse having 
arrived, these have been planted to fall over 
the top of a low wall, a position which is 
much to the liking of a number of other kinds. 

' _ E. M. 

Campanula speciosa. 

A handsome native of the Pyrenees, this 
plant, when seen for the first time, almost 
always suggests a small form of the well- 
known Canterbury Bell to the beholder. The 
plant, always raised from seed, commences 
by forming a rosette of narrow, somewdiat 
bristly leaves with a more or less waved 
margin, arid coarsely toothed towards the 
tips. These leaves spread out close to the 
ground, reaching sometimes a diameter of 
quite 12 inches, and finally there rises from 
the centre a stiff stem of 10 or 12 inches, 
which branches in a pyramidal fashion, each 
branch carrying one or more large violet bells 
big enough to lie mistaken for those of a 
moderate Canterbury Bell. It remains in 
flower for a considerable period, unless con¬ 
tinued wet weather spoils the display. 
After this magnificent effort it sets a heavy 
crop of seed and expires, for which reason 
a succession of sowings must lie made by those 
desiring to retain this choice plant in their 
collections. As not all seedlings bloom in 
their second year by any means, and flowering 
may be delayed until the fourth season in 
some specimens, the plant cannot be called 
biennial, but must lie looked upon as raono- 
carpous. In cultivation the plant is hap¬ 
piest in warm, sunny positions between 
stones, where its roots can strike down deeply, 
and preferably on a good slope, where surface 
moisture cannot trouble it during our long 
winter. 

This Campanula makes a very handsome 
specimen when grown in a pot or pan of at 
least 6 inches diameter, and is of the utmost 
value in the alpine house when all the earlier 
flowering inhabitants are over for the season. 

W. E. Th. I. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Montbretias, lifting. 

In lifting Montbretias which had got over¬ 
crowded the corms are found to be in con¬ 
nected chains. Can you say whether nil 
corms, »when broken apart, are suitable for 
replanting, or only the top (youngest) one 
of each chain? These in many cases, owing 
probably to the dry weather, are much too 
small to flower next year. 

C. C., Bromley. 

fYour Montbretias are evidently starved, 
and the best you can do is to store only the 
topmost conns in a box of soil until next 


spring, keep in a cool, dark place, but not 
absolutely ary, and replant in early spring 
in good loamy soil, if you have a suitable 
place ready for them now you could replant 
at once instead ol storing your corms until the 
spring, and expose them to the risk of being 
eaten by mice. As you say the corms are very 
small, this would be the best plan, and give 
the corms a longer season to grow. A good 
proportion should flower again next summer. 
Good rich soil not too recently manured would 
be best for them.] 

Celmisias. 

Can you give me any information about 
the Celmisias ? General appearance, kind 
of flower, and if they are quite hardy, or 
require special protection in a cold climate 
such as we have in the mid-Thames Valley? 
Are they worth growing? H. 

[The Celmisias belong to the natural order 
of “ Composite,” and are confined in their 
distribution to New Zealand and some of the 
Antarctic Islands. Comparatively few have 
come into anything like general cultivation 
so far, but some fetv firms specialising in 
hardy plants offer two or three species, as yet 
at fairly high prices. One such firm in Hert¬ 
fordshire has raised this year seven or eight 
species from imported seeds. These, at the 
time of our visit, were still in the seed-pans, 
and will probably not be offered for sale until 
next autumn. The Botanical Gardens at 
Glasnevin are rather famous for a fine collec¬ 
tion of these rare plants, and Edinburgh 
Botanical Gardens, where New Zealand plants 
do surprisingly well in the open, has another 
good collection of Celmisias. 

The species with which we are acquainted 
display a strong family likeness in their 
general appearance. They all start life with 
a rosette of more or less pointed, undivided 
leaves of stiff, leathery texture, mostly 
covered underneath with a thick tomentnm of 
white, woolly down. The surface of the leaves 
varies in different, species from glossy green to 
surfaces covered with a curious waxy film of 
silvery-grev, which occasionally peels off in 
narrow, flaky strips. The leaves vary accord¬ 
ing to species from an inch or two to 6 inches 
or more, and are broadest and somewhat 
sheath-like at their base, and taper to a point. 
From these rosettes arise in due time rather 
stodgy flower-stems, carrying large, white 
Marguerite flowers, in some species as large as 
a good-sized 11 Moondaisy,” fully 3 inches 
across, in others only half that size. The 
stems may be covered with a woolly tomentum 
or sticky, and carry only a few small, almost 
scale-like leaves. After flowering, the plants 
make short, woody, trailing branches, ending 
in rosettes or tufts of leaves, and finally form 
huge clumps. In some species these branches 
root readily and may in time be taken off and 
grown on as independent plants. 

There is something wonderfully distinctive 
about these plants, and well-grown specimens 
are certainly both interesting and handsome. 
The few species we are acquainted with are 
almost certainly reliably hardy, and have 
stood the last, five winters fully exposed in a 
sunny border in good loamy soil. They get a 
little shabby-looking during the winter, but 
soon brighten up in the spring, and flower 
freely for several - weeks in early summer. 
The best-known species are C. hieracifolia, 
C. Mackayi, C. Monroi, C. petiolaris, and 
C. spectabilis, all with white flowers and some 
with curiously corrugated foliage. 

We should think with yon in a cold district 
in the Tharties Valley faultless drainage 
would lie imperative, and a sheltered, sunny 
nook a further advantage. Good fibrous loam 
or peat and a mixture of pounded, porous 
brick would make a good rooting medium, and 
an overhead protection of a slightly tilted 
framelight for the first winter at least a safe- 
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ROSES. 

Soils and their preparation. 


Without going into a soil analysis, which 
is not necessary, you will find, no matter 
what your subsoil, that you can grow Roses. 
If not already made, mark out your beds, and 
let us start at once. Remember always one 
great point—a well-made Rose-bed has to 
last for years, and it is worth while when 
digging and excavating to do the work 
properly. When making my own Rose 
garden all the small beds were emptied of 
soil to the depth of 2£ feet to 3 feet, and the 
bottom of the bed loosened. Rough stone 
and broken brick were then thrown in to a 
depth of 6 inches ; on this came a heavy 
coating of manure to about 5 inches. Then the 
roughest of the soil was put back to a depth 
of about 1 foot, followed by good loam ; the 
last foot of soil, allowing for additions such 
as broken brick and manure, raised the bed 
to a nice height above the level of the land. 
Before replacing your last, foot of soil scatter 
some old well-rotted manure, wood-ashes, or 
old leaf-mould if you can spare it. to a 
depth of 2 inches, then throw back your top 
soil and shape up your bed, leaving it to 
settle for a few days before planting your 
Rose-trees. A word now as to 

Top 90 il. The best that can be got is 
the soil that lies for 3 inches or 4 inches 
beneath the turf of old pasture land, but 
if you are on a good loam the soil of your 
garden should suffice, and, according to its 
nature, so you can improve it. Try to keep 
the top soil light and retentive of moisture ; 
if there is too much clay in your soil dig into 
the surface some sand or road-grit that has 
been screened or sifted. When you plant 
your trees the soil ought in. dry weather to 
easily break up and filter round the roots, 
but yet it must be trodden down firmly. If 
the garden soil has been in cultivation for 
very many years a coating of lime well forked 
in will do a lot of good. 

I am a great believer in the presence of 
sand in the top soil, for it promotes root- 
growth. and provided there is plenty of good 
loam it can do no harm. People have got 
it into their heads that Roses to do well must 
be grown not on, but in clay, and it is a 
very hard matter to dispel this notion. 
There is only one thing in clay that is of 
real benefit to the Rose, and that is water. 
For this very reason a percentage of clay in 
the soil is beneficial ; if then we add feeding 
properties and good drainage we are working 
on right lines. Clay that has been exposed 
to frost and sun soon gets into a friable con¬ 
dition. and is ready to dig into a light soil 
during dry weather. On a clay soil the most 
difficult problem to solve is drainage. In 
some places the loam is so shallow that it is 
impossible to dig a bed without at certain 
times of the year forming a veritable pond ; 
in this rase drain-pipes should be inserted to 
a large bed, and if a fall cannot be secured, 
then the bed must be raised well above the 
clay level. Chalk itself is hopeless for Roses, 
but as a subsoil it is excellent. He who 
would grow Roses on a chalk soil lias, indeed, 
got to put his thinking-cap on to make a 
garden. Old ponds huve to be cleared out, 
hedges and ditches searched for soil ; turf, no 
matter how thin, has to be stored, and every 
opportunity taken to cart in a load of good 
loam to mix with it. In some districts the 
soil is so poor that there is nothing for it 
but to cart in a proportion of loam to mix 
with what you can get. But when this is 
done oft-times the district is too wind-swept 
for plants to do well. However, shelter can 
be made, and soil can he gathered and im¬ 
ported even in the worst district. The same 


(Continued from page 761.) 

applies to a sandy neighbourhood, but here 
less troubles await us, for soil will always 
take a large percentage of sand ; the only 
difficulty, of course, is to get it retentive 
enough. On a sandy soil keep the surface 
well supplied with leaves and leaf-mould ; 
this, with old manure forked in, will help to 
conserve the moisture. Leaves have a great 
value not only for keeping the moisture in 


turned over and over for years. Never¬ 
theless, even this land should be trenched, 
heavily manured, with old manure thrown 
in at the bottom of the trench, and if the 
soil is poor, as dug it should be enriched with 
turf, loam, burnt ash, leaf-mould, clearings 
of an old pond, and old mortar that has been 
broken and sifted. Try to keep the top 
foot of your Rose-bed as much like a rich 
potting soil as possible, and you can never 
go wrong. Of course, this is ideal, and it is 
not to be expected that soil on a low scale 
can equal carefully prepared potting soil, but 
to the true lover of the Rose it will not be 
so very difficult to attain such excellence. 
After all, we can only make the best of the 
materials w'e have. and. although we would 


Rose Mabel Mcrse. (For description see page 788.) 


the soil, but, also for keeping out tire frost, 
and ultimately in enriching the soil. Next 
to chalk I think a gravel soil is one of the 
most disheartening, as it, entails so much 
labour. In any case, whether a bed is large 
or small, the soil must all be got out to 
a depth of 2 feet to 3 feet. This done and 
your beds filled in with good soil. Roses 
generally do well, lor the drainage is good, 
and long roots soon find their way through 
the gravel. 

J do not wish to give the amateur the idea 
that it is necessary to go to the labour or 
expense of emptying every Rose-bed ol soil 
and of filling it up again to suit the best 
requirements of the Rose. This is not so. ex¬ 
cept in the case of small beds, when I think 
it well worth the trouble. In the formation 
of large Iteds on unbroken land it will suffice 
to throw back the top soil, and. having 
taken out a section of the bed, to break up 
the bottom and make it up as already 
described. Of course, in a well-dug garden 
this will not be necessary, for already there 
will exist a good depth of soil that has been 


like to do better for the Queen of Flowers, 
still she is not over-exacting, and I often 
think it is our enthusiasm that carries us 
away to execute almost unnecessary work on 
her behalf. 

Nature is very generous, and, as a rule, it 
is a case of eyes and no eyes, for there is 
nearly always material at hand from which 
to fashion what we require if only we could 
hut see it-. Odd bits of turf should be stacked 
and allowed to decay, for there is no better 
soil. If a bed is in course of construction 
turf can be thrown in just as it is cut to the 
bottom of the bed with the manure ; about 
the second or third year the roots of the 
Rose-tree will tap these resources, and the 
benefit will be seen very quickly. In dealing 
with soils it is not out of place to treat of 
the immediate surroundings of a Rose border, 
for in the case of low-lying land beds should 
he kept raised as much as possible, especially 
on a clay soil. Large trees and shrubs, if 
growing near, will be sure to send out, tlieir 
roots towards tile better soil, and very soon 
the Rose-beds will become filled with these 
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roots and the soil will be impoverished. 
The Ash-tree and the Elm are two of the 
worst offenders, and nearly every kind of 
Poplar is to be avoided. Still, beggars 
cannot be choosers, and in many a garden 
it is proximity to a tree or nothing ; in this 
case, keep as far away as you can, and be 
prepared to remake the border on the first 
signs of your trees going back. 

T. \V. G. Henslow, M.A., F.R.H.S. 


Rose Mabel Morse. 

This Rose, to which a Certificate of Merit 
was given when shown by Messrs. McGredy 
and bon, of Portadown, Ireland, is a very- 
showy H.T. Rose, the leaves firm and glossy, 
the flowers of fair size, of a rich golden yellow 
colour. (See Fig., p. 787.) 


Protecting Roses. 

Mounding soil, taken from the beds 
or carried to them, to the height of 
9 inches or 12 inches round the stems should 
be practised. Leaf-mould in a semi-rough 
state answers well for this, if nothing else 
is available. The leaves of deciduous forest- 
trees, which wanted but a few degrees of 
frost to bring them down, should now be 
raked up and stored in a convenient place, 
for the making of hot-beds. Then effect a 
general clean-up of lawns, paths, etc., and 
roll the latter at its conclusion. Frequent 
sweeping of lawns to disperse worm casts and 
rolling afterwards whenever weather permits, 
tend to keep them .neat in appearance, and 
improve the turf. A. W. 


Roses from a distance. 

There is, perhaps, an advantage in l)eing 
able to go to a nursery or a dealer’s stall, 
pick one’s own Roses, and take them home 
and plant them forthwith, as by doing so 
one misses disappointment in various ways 
which at this season is experienced when 
trees have to be sent through the post. Not¬ 
withstanding this, I am an advocate for 
having Roses from a distance, especially 
those grown in a hardier and more bracing 
climate than my own. More than once I have 
been pleased with the robust plants I have 
had from the Eastern Counties, and can say 
of them that almost invariably they have 
done well. Those who have yet to order, and 
who go front home for what they need, should 
add a few names as substitutes, as stocks in 
November and Deceml>er become considerably 
reduced. Further than this, it is only 
reasonable where orders are sent late to give 
the nurseryman time to execute them in 
rotation with others. If, after receipt of the 
invoice, the package does not turn up within 
a few days, inquiry should be made of the 
railway company, and all plants at this date 
should lie consigned by passenger train. It 
costs a little more, but often saves a deal of 
worry, and in case of delay, such packages 
are sooner and more easily traced. 

MlDLiKDER. 


Leaves. 

These do not generate an excessive heat, 
but are capable of retaining it for weeks, 
and even months. For preparing leaf-mould 
the leaves should be turned over in a good 
heap, at the same time scattering a layer of 
freshly slaked lime between them as the 
work proceeds. This will sweeten them and 
kill any insect pests. On heavy land leaf- 
mould forms a valuable lightening ingredient 
well suited to most vegetable crops. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Desfontainea spinosa. 

As it is a native of Chile and Peru, 
this beautiful shrub can only be grown out- 
of-doors in the milder parts of the country, 
but in the south and west counties of 
England, in Wales, Ireland, and Western 
Scotland, it succeeds admirably, and is a very 
popular shrub. In favoured places it may 
grow 10 feet or 12 feet high, although it is 
commoner as a bush of 4 feet or 5 feet. It is 
of stiff habit and of rather dense growth, with 
thick, leathery, Holly-like leaves, which are 
up to 24 inches long and lj inches wide. 
When not in flower it is easily distinguished 
from the Hollies by its opposite leaves, those 
of Holly being alternate. The flowers are 
tubular, each lj inches long and j inch 
wide, the mouth being scarlet and the tube 
yellow. They are borne singly from the leaf 
axils and continue to appear from early 
summer to the approach of winter. Desfon¬ 
tainea spinosa gives very good results in 
gardens within easy distance of the sea and 
also further inland. It succeeds in a warm, 
open position in well-drained, loamy soil, 
and is usually seen to the greatest advantage 
ns an isolated bush. Both as an evergreen 
or a flowering plant it is worth growing, 
but it is when in bloom that it commands the 
greatest attention. Seeds are ripened freely 
which provide the best means of increase. 

D. 

Salix Bockii. 

This is an elegant bush of recent intro¬ 
duction, lor it was received in this country 
from China, by way of the United States, 
about eleven years ago. Although it may grow 
3 feet or 4 feet high, it is often of dwarfer 
habit, and is well furnished with slender 
branches bearing small, oblong leaves, usually 
less than half an inch long, these being green 
above and whitish beneath, both surfaces 
being covered by short, soft hairs. The cat¬ 
kins are short, and instead of being borne in 
spring, as in most of the Willows, they appear 
during late summer and early autumn, before 
the fall of the leaves, hence they are less 
conspicuous than (hose of other kinds, except 
during those years when the leaves fall early. 
It succeeds in ordinary garden soil that never 
becomes very dry, whilst it is a suitable 
shrub for the margins of a lake or stream. 
Except as an ornamental plant, it is not 
likely to be ol any value, its shoots being both 
too short and too well furnished with side 
branches to make it of any likely use to the 
basket-m aker. 


Cotoneaster frigida 

is one of the largest of the genus, for it often 
grows 20 feet high and sometimes may be met 
with nearly twice that height, with a head 
diameter of 20 feet or 30 feet. A native of 
the Himalaya, it was introduced in 1824, and 
appears to have been in constant cultivation 
from that time. There are many old bushes 
in different parts of the country. One of the 
hest a few years ago was to be found at 
( arclew, in Cornwall, grow ing near the head- 
gardener’s cottage. It was about 40 feet in 
diameter. C. frigida is a summer-leafing 
species. The leaves are larger than those of 
other Cotoneasters, for they are up to 5 inches 
long and 2 inches wide. In colour they are 
pale green above and greyish lieneath. The 
white flowers are borne in flattened heads 
3 inches or so across in May or early June. 
The heads spread after the flowers fade, and 
by the time the fruits ripen the largest may 
be 6 inches in width. The fruits are bright 
red, and each one is about the size of a small 


pea. A well-fruited plant is a very pleasant 
object, and as the fruits ripen in early Sep¬ 
tember and are often carried until spring, it- 
has considerable landscape effect at the dullest 
season of the year. As birds are fond of the 
berries, it sometimes happens that a plant is 
stripped of its berries early, and where this 
is likely it is wise to take steps to prevent 
depredation. It thrives in good loamy soil 
and is easily increased by seeds. During the 
last few years the wood of plants grown in 
Scotland has been used for the manufacture 
of golf club heads with very good results. 

_ ~ D. 

The Fern-leaved Beech (Fagus 
sylvatica var. heterophylla). 

There are many forms of the common 
Beech that have been given varietal names, 
but with the exception of those with copper- 
coloured or purple foliage, this is perhaps 
the most distinct. Moreover, it is a very 
effective tree, for although the leaves are 
deeply divided on the margins, they have not 
the deformed appearance peculiar to some 
abnormal-leaved trees. The leaves vary a 
good deal in outline. They are usually long 
and narrow, but, while in some cases the 
margin may be entire or almost, so, in others 
it is divided into a varying number of lobes, 
differing in depth from a mere undulation to 
cuts almost reaching the midrib. It grows 
into a large and handsome tree and may be 
expected to thrive throughout the greater 
part of the country. It is usually grafted 
upon the common Beech. D. 

The Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus 
syriacus). 

When at their best some of the varieties of 
this Hibiscus are among the finest autumn¬ 
flowering shrubs we possess. There are a 
great many forms in cultivation, some with 
double and others with single blossoms; but 
though many prefer the double flowers, I like 
the single ones best, as when a bush is 
thickly studded with them it is less lumpy 
than when the blossoms are double. The old 
typical Hibiscus syriacus, or Althaea frutex. 
as it is also called, with purplish-coloured 
blossoms, is still one of the best, and I also 
admire albus. a white flower with a red 
centre; totus albus, pure white, without any 
colour in the centre ; and Cceleste. a variety 
with blossoms almost blue, with very little 
trace of the purple hue that is found in the 
different varieties of this Hibiscus. Colours 
of a decided tint such as those above men¬ 
tioned are certainly preferable to the duller 
and parti-coloured varieties, which during 
wet weather bear quite a washed-out aspect. 

Hibiscus syriacus in all its forms succeeds 
better in a rather deep, cool, moist soil than 
under any other conditions, as in dry, 
gravelly, or sandy spots the leaves frequently 
turn yellow, and partially drop before the 
flowering season comes round. Still, as the 
blooms are so bright and cheerful, a few good 
soakings of water when necessary during the 
summer months will be well repaid later on. 
This shrub is, in addition to its other 
features, above the average as a town plant. 
We noted some fine plants in flower during 
August in the Embankment Gardens. 
Numerous varieties are, as a rule, kept in 
stock in most of our tree and shrub 
nurseries, while in some of the Continental 
ones great numbers are grown. The best 
kinds, single and double, are : Totus albus, 
Cceleste, Violet Clair, Leopoldi, bicolor. 
roseus plenus. carneo-plenus, Due de Brabant, 
and albus plenus. T. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Mushroom house. 

Inspect bedi in bearing frequently, as the 
surface is often apt to become unduly dry 
when least suspected. Such a condition is 
generally revealed by the young Mushrooms 
turning brown and soft, while those in a 
more mature state are dry, flabby, and tough 
when cooked. To avert this, water at a 
temperature of 85 degrees to 90 degrees 
should, before the soil becomes dried out, be 
applied through a fine rosed pot in just 
sufficient quantity to moisten the soil and no 
more. As to how often this is necessary 
depends entirely on circumstances, hence the 
necessity for exercising vigilance. Remove 
the covering from new beds on which Mush¬ 
rooms are just showing, as this, if kept on 
too long, does more harm than good, as the 
mycelium will often run into the hay or litter, 
and we have before now witnessed the same 
result when mats are used. The old-time 
practise of stimulating beds which to 
appearance are about spent by affording 
warm water charged with salt or guano to 
the soil casing is always worth while. If 
they do not respond in the course of a fort¬ 
night, the' hest way is to clear them out. If 
another is made up now Mushrooms may, 
if all goes well, be expected in from seven 
weeks to eight weeks’ time. Maintain an even 
temperature of 55 degrees to 57 degrees, and 
a fairly moist atmosphere. 

French Beans. 

A heated pit, or a well-heated house is 
necessary for the successful forcing of these 
for the next three months to come. The seed 
may be sown in beds of prepared compost, in 
rows 15 inches to 18 inches apart in the first- 
named instance, and in pots 6 inches and 
7 inches in diameter in the latter. The pots 
should be clean and well-dried. Suitable 
compost consists of two-thirds loam and a 
third spent mushroom manure or leaf-mould, 
with a small quantity of bone dust added. 
In either case germination takes place more 
quickly if the soil is allowed to become warm 
before sowing takes place. Use none but 
varieties recommended for forcing at, this 
time of, year, and make a fresh sowing in 
regard to pot culture every ten or twelve 
days. 

Late Crapes. 

This and the succeeding month are a 
critical time for the keeping of late Grapes, 
as not only has foggy or damp weather to 
be contended with, but the Vines now com¬ 
mence to shed their leaves, which unless 
promptly removed, create or give off 
moisture. A careful manipulation of ventila¬ 
tors with a more or less amount of artificial 
warmth, according to outer climatic condi¬ 
tions is therefore necessary to dispel damp 
and prevent decay setting in. If a daily 
scrutiny of the berries takes place, the risk 
of decay spreading should a berry or two go 
wrong is also minimised by their prompt 
removal. In from three to four weeks’ time 
the bunches then remaining on the rods 
should be cut and taken to the Grape room, 
which in the meantime should be made 
ready. 

Early-flowering Cyclamens. 

Watering must now be carefully done, 
always ascertaining by rapping the sides of 
the pots when a supply is needed, and then 
taking care that water is not poured over 
the crown of the corms amongst the flower- 
buds fast pushing up. Apply a stimulant 
three or four times weekly in mild doses. 

A. W. 
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Midland Counties. 

Strawberries. 

The beds have been lightly forked over and 
generally made tidy. Established plants 
were afforded a liberal mulching of well- 
rotted manure. The manurial substances 
contained in the mulching will be washed 
into the soil by the rains, and when the roots 
become active again in the spring they will 
find a reserve of food which will enable them 
to grow vigorously and produce good crops of 
fruit. The Strawberry is a gross feeder, and 
is much benefited by these heavy manurial 
dressings in winter. In the case of beds that 
were planted last autumn, this heavy mulch¬ 
ing of manure will not be required, provided 
the ground was suitably prepared and en¬ 
riched at the time. The present is a suitable 
time for preparing land intended for Straw¬ 
berry planting next year. Trench the soil 
and work in plenty of manure as the digging 
proceeds, also apply a good dressing of lime. 
Leave the surface of the 6oil in a rough con¬ 
dition, so that it may be exposed to the bene¬ 
ficial action of frost and air. The ground 
need not remain vacant until the Straw¬ 
berries are planted. A very suitable crop to 
precede Strawberries is early Potatoes, which 
will be harvested early in the summer. After 
the Potatoes are dug, the ground should be 
made level and tidy, and nothing more will 
lie required to prepare it for the Strawberries. 
Trenching the land in winter has many ad¬ 
vantages. Not only is the soil exposed to 
the weather all through the winter, but it 
settles down, so that by spring it is in a 
proper condition for planting, and the 
manure is well rotted. In addition, labour 
for the work can be better spared in winter 
than at any other season. 

Pruning. 

Every advantage should be taken during 
mild weather to get as much of the pruning 
and nailing of wall trees completed as 
possible, as very cold weather will bring all 
outdoor operations to a standstill, thus rein - 
pelling any of this work still unfinished to 
be deferred till the spring, when so many 
other important operations require attention. 
All Vines that have cast their leaves should 
be pruned one month or more before they 
are to be started into growth. The houses 
should be kept as cool as possible without ad¬ 
mitting frost. This rest will be valuable to 
the plants, and they will start freely into 
growth when the period for forcing arrives. 

Young Vines 

should now be pruned. Cut the weaker rods 
down to within 3 feet of the ground. 
Stronger ones should not be out so hard, and 
the stoutest may even be allowed 6 feet of 
growth that will carry two bunches of Grapes 
the next year. Fruiting them will cause 
them to make a more moderate growth, as 
gross growth is undesirable in Vine culture. 
Thoroughly wash the house with hot water 
and soft soap. Dress the canes twice with 
Gishurst compound, according to the direc¬ 
tions given with the specific. If red-spider 
has been troublesome, the house should be 
painted and the walls limewashed, mixing 
sulphur with the lime. Remove the surface- 
soil down to the roots, and replace with 
finely-chopped turfy loam with which has 
been mixed a 6-inch pot.ful of Vine manure 
to each barrow-load of soil. If the soil is 
found to Ire dry, give a good watering, which 
will be sufficient until the season arrives for 
starting the Vines. Apply a good mulch and 
allow the Vines as long a period of rest as 
possible, that they may break into growth 
naturally. F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Fruit. 

Pruning, during good weather, ought to 
be pushed along as rapidly as possible. When 
there may be a spell of frost let the work 
on walls be attended to, in order to obviate 
the injury to surface roots by trampling, 
which might follow should the necessary prun¬ 
ing and training be done when the alleys are 
soft. There need be no hurry in the case 
of Peach trees on south walls—these will 
take no harm yet awhile. In the case of 
trees which have been regularly summer 
pruned the work need not be prolonged, 
especially as regards those w-hich have filled 
their allotted space. Due care must be given 
to the extension and correct spacing of young 
specimens on walls. In pruning Plum trees, 
he as sparing as possible with the knife. I 
am of opinion that Plums on walls are not 
infrequently dealt with in too severe a fashion 
and, I think, gumming, branch-dying, and 
irregular cropping may be attributed—at 
least to some extent—to over-severe pruning. 
Regarding trees in the open it is a safe 
axiom that the centres of the trees should 
be kept as open as possible. Plum trees in 
such a position may well be given a little 
headway. Any lifting or transplanting 
among young trees should be carried out at 
an early date. Whether young trees appear 
really to need this attention or not it is 
excellent practice to lift and replant them 
after their third or fourth season. Did this 
treatment result in nothing else, it keeps the 
roots out of the subsoil, and were the roots of 
fruit trees, generally, kept near the surface 
there would be less canker and disease among 
them. Trees secured to stakes ought to he 
scrutinised and the ties examined. Many a 
good young tree lias been crippled for good 
by overtiglit ligatures which have heen 
neglected. 

Early Cucumbers. 

Those who have at command sufficient 
heat, and a suitable house, may now sow a 
few Cucumber seeds. These will provide 
plants for turning out after the New Year 
when the days begin to lengthen. New 
varieties are all very well, but the grower 
of early Cucumbers will not find anything 
very much better than the old Telegraph 
At one time, Sparkes’s Favourite used to he 
the stand-by for early work, but this variety 
I have long lost sight of. 

Pot Vines. 

These may yet be resting, and the best 
place for them, at present, is in a plunging 
bed in the open air. When starting, it is 
advisable to place the pots in a gently 
fermenting bed of leaves. This does not 
unduly excite the roots, but it acts on the 
buds, and they, in turn, react on the roots 
as growth begins. In their first stages, pot 
Vines do not need a greater heat than 
50 degrees, and no air should he admitted 
until the thermometer indicates 65 degrees, 
and then only along the ridge. 

Vegetable garden. 

If it is proposed to make an early start 
with the forcing of Potatoes in pots a few 
sets may now he started gently, and the 
remainder of the sets of early varieties can 
he placed on end in shallow boxes in order 
that the crown eyes may develop. Con¬ 
tinue digging and trenching, and while 
manuring keep in mind the crops which are 
to be taken from each break. Never apply 
fresh manure to the quarter intended for tap- 
rooted subjects—indeed for root crops 
generally. Leaves may be collected for hot¬ 
beds and placed in readiness near the frame 
ground. W. McG. 
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Pages for Beginners. 


The Flower Garden. 

Decorative Plants. 

When you buy your plants for Christmas 
let it be, if possible, at least a fortnight 
before that day, for if you put it off till a 
day or two before the 25th you will probably 
not have a good choice to select from, and 
almost certainly they will cost you more. 
You can take that as correct, because, having 
been many years in the trade, I am in a 
position to know. I call to mind that last 
Christmas I tried to procure additional 
plants from ('ovent Garden because I had 
nearly cleared out my available stock, but 
found it impossible to get them down by rail. 
The moral is, then, for those who want plants 
to buy early. A few observations as to the 
care of your plants may help you to keep 
them in condition and prolong their life, for 
I dare to say that lack of oare and improper 
treatment between them spoil the effect and 
shorten the life of quite 50 per cent, of the 
plants purchased. Remember always that 
the plants you buy have been in full light 
and in a warm atmosphere, and that they 
will still need the same conditions from you. 
To carry your plants home and put them in 
a cold, draughty corridor or in a dark part 
of a room is to invite them to their own 
undoing; flowers will drop, foliage will turn 
yellow and then fall off. 

Some people, wishing to show their regard 
for their plants, surfeit them with water, 
and of their very kindness inflict suffering 
and death. Supposing you purchase a nice 
Cyclamen in flower; you may not know, but 
I want you to know, that it has been watered, 
on the average, about onoe a week during the 
preceding month. Knowing that, you will 
not adopt the absurd practice of giving it a 
drop of water every morning with a supreme 
indifference as to whether it needs it or not. 

* These little drops of water begin to accumu¬ 
late. Evaporation is at its lowest ebb, and 
the soil begins to get overcharged, so that it 
cannot function. It becomes waterlogged 
and sour, so that unless drastic (and almost 
impracticable) treatment is given, the plant 
first loses its beauty, and after that its life. 
Yet, with judicious and proper treatment, 
the .Cyclamen you buy in bloom at. Christmas 



Cyclamen persiccm. 


should still be blooming at Lady Day, and 
there is no reason in the world why it should 
not be preserved to bloom again the following 
Christmas. Give it light, warmth, and air, 
water it only when water is needed, and there 
you have the whole of its requirements. The 


Solanum, with its large and handsome 
berries, its symmetrical form and its dense 
green foliage, is, very deservedly, a Christmas 
favourite; but let me ask, how long does it 
retain its beauty? Those who know how to 
treat it would quickly reply, Oh ! for two or 



A.— Forcing Rhubarb. 


three months; but there are hundreds who 
would regretfully admit that within a week 
or ten days the foliage has all fallen and the 
I terries look starved and forsaken on the bare 
twigs. That is a thousand pities, because 
this is a sub-shrubby plant that will live 
and thrive for years, and is certainly no more 
exacting as to its treatment than, say, a 
Fuchsia. It is again a mere question of 
light, air, and water. Make it the rule all 
through winter not to water a plant which 
does not ask for it. Some few winter plants 
will wilt when dry, and at the first sign of 
this, water must lie given. The best and 
safest way to find out if water is 
needed is to rap sharply on the pot with the 
knuckles; if it gives out a clear, ringing 
sound, be sure it needs water; if it sounds 
dull and heavy, then it has sufficient moisture 
for the present. I was in a lady’s drawing¬ 
room the other day, and noticing that an 
Aspidistra was looking rather sick, I asked if 
I might have a look at it. “ Oh, yes,” 
replied the lady. “ I can’t think what ails 
it. I give it plenty of water, but it does 
not improve.” True, she had given it plenty 
of water—the soil was so much mud; the 
large bowl in which it was standing was half- 
filled with water; it was absolutely and posi¬ 
tively drowned, and this in a comfortable 
home under the hands of an intelligent, house¬ 
wife, and in the days of the weekly gardening 
papers ! There is much need even in these 
days to go back to elementary principles 
which we all thought had been universally 
acknowdedged and observed decades ago. 

Our mid-winter season can be rendered very 
bright and very gay—can be made to blossom 
like the summer—if we only will, for we can 
have Lilies, and Daffodils, and Tulips, and 
Hyacinths, Christmas Roses, Primulas of 
several species, Cinerarias, and Begonias, 
with a plentiful background of Holly-ferns 
and Pteris and Nephrolepis, enough to 
satisfy the most luxurious tastes. Those of 
us who are upwards of three score can call 
to mind many winters when the cult of 
flowering and decorative plants for the winter 
was a negligible quantity; and I fancy that 
such remembrances give us a keener appre¬ 
ciation of the plants of to-day. 

In the outside garden this is a month of 
rest. There is not much doing, nor should 
there be much to do. As the garden now is, 
so must it remain till February, for it is 
not well to plant or to disturb, if it can well 
be avoided. Those who possess a greenhouse 
will pursue their activities therein, though 
there may be little progressive work to do 
even there; the daily care of the plants will 



demand the closest attention. For it is an 
essentially trying time of year for all soft 
vegetation. The fogs and the frosts have in¬ 
creased the difficulties this year, and they 
would have been more troublesome yet but for 
the daily spells of sunshine, the value of 
which has been almost inestimable. Dampness 
is a greater enemy than frost, because the 
latter can be kept out, but it is more than 
difficult to keep out the damp. It may be 
obviated in two ways: first, by the careful 
manipulation of the ventilators while the sun 
is shining, and secondly, by the most careful 
use of water. Let none be spilled either on 
the floor of the house or on the staging; 
neither should the foliage of the plants be 
wetted unless there is sufficient heat in the 
house to dry it quickly. When the sun is 
shining let in a current of fresh air, regu¬ 
lated according to its temperature. The air 
will impart, strength to the plants, beside 
drying up any superfluous moisture; hut even 
in admitting this, cold, cutting draughts 
must be avoided by letting in the air on the 
lee side of the house or by the door. Before 
the sun loses its power the vents must be 
closed, so that some of its warmth may be 
bottled up, for this is more helpful to the 
plants than its equivalent in fire-heat. It 
would be a most valuable guide if we all 
traced the close analogy there is between 
animal and vegetable life. We know, or 
nearly so, what conditions we deem necessary 
to our own health and comfort—how many 
subtle influences there are which affect us 
and either promote our well-being or are 
derogatory to it. My lifelong experience of 
plants is that they are equally, and in some 
instances more, susceptible than we are, and 
at the same time are more helpless. When 
we take cold from getting wet or sitting in 
a draught we can dose ourselves and the 
danger is past; but our plants, literally 
catching cold from the same causes, cannot 
voice their needs—they suffer in silence—and 
it is only when the cold has taken full effect 
that we know something is the matter. This 
would help us both to protect them from colds 
and also how to treat them when they are 
suffering. One more warning word—remove 
every dead leaf and every faded flower daily. 

The Vegetable Garden. 

The turn of the year will soon be with us, 
and we shall shortly be seeing the bright red 
forced Rhubarb in the shops of our fruiterers. 
Does it not occur to most of us that we can 
easily grow our own, and that, of course, a 
thing we grow ourselves is infinitely nicer and 



B.—Forcing Seakale. 


fresher than that we have to purchase ? A 
few roots or strong crowns taken up from the 
garden and packed closely together in a dark 
corner of a warm cellar, with a sprinkling of 
soil about and between them, does not seem a 
difficult undertaking. They will need an 
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occasional sprinkling of tepid water, because, 
like every other plant, growth of the root 
must precede top-growth, and this must be 
induced by warm moisture. If a cellar is 
not available, then any sited or out-house can 


be used, and, as illustration (A) shows, the 
roots might be planted in a deep box and 
covered over with another box, inverted to 
exclude the light. If the shed is at all 
exposed, throw a sack or two over the boxes 
or a couple of inches of straw—anything to 
exclude all the light and also the cold air. 
According to the warmth inside the boxes, so 
will your Rhubarb grow, be it sooner or later. 
Or if it is not convenient to box and house 
the roots, place a box or a barrel over a 
strong root where it stands in the garden, 
and bury the barrel in several inches thick 
of fresh stable manure packed tightly round 
and over it. That will at least exclude frost 
and give a humid, warm temperature within. 
A little vent must he left for the escape of 
superfluous moisture. 

That very choice and valued vegetable, the 
Seakale. may be forced in just the same 
manner (see illustration B), using pots in 
preference to boxes, though the latter can be 
made to do. Keep dark, warm, and moist, 
just as with Rhubarb. Those who have a 
heated greenhouse may stand the pots close 
against, the hot-water pipes, or under the 
staging, or anywhere out of the way, provided 
it is warm, and by bringing forward succes- 
sional pots can with the utmost ease keep 
up a long succession at little cost, especially 
if they can grow and prepare their own roots. 
As to the propagation and cultivation of 
these I will in the course of a week refer. 

F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

The Gooseberry. 

The Gooseberry (Ribes Grossularia) grows 
in almost any kind of soil, but it makes the 
largest trees in rich and heavy loam com- 
taining a fair proportion of clay. It is 
easily propagated by cuttings (see page 703) 
and by seed, but unless there be a desire 
to obtain new kinds it will be prudent to 
rely upon cuttings from selected varieties. 
Seedlings of the Gooseberry are more likely 
to produce varieties inferior to those already 
in cultivation; therefore the gardener wdio 
sows Gooseberry seed should prepare for some 
disappointment as well as new interest. 

Before ordering new trees or propagating at 
home new stock, it is advisable to first decide 
upon the main objects in view, as follows: 
(11 Are the Gooseberries required to be sold 
“ green ” ? (21 Are the Gooseberries required 
to be ripe for jam? (3) Are the Gooseberries 
required to be ripe for dessert? (4) Are the 
Gooseberries required for bottling ? For the 
purposes of Nos. 1 and 4 the best are Keep¬ 
sake, May Duke, and Whitesmith; for the 
Purposes of No. 2, Warrington and Whin- 
ham’s Industry ; for the purposes of No. 3, 
Early Sulphur, Warrington, Red Cham¬ 
pagne, and Whitesmith. 

Other varieties may be substituted to meet 
personal preference in regard to flavour, 
sentiment, colour, and smoothness on the 
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one hand and roughness on the other. The 
varieties named probably have no superiors 
in fertility, and very few, if any, in flavour. 

It is natural for the Gooseberry to bear 
flowers and fruit upon well-ripened growth 


of the preceding year and upon “ spurs ” 
developed upon older growth. Generally, in 
order to obtain the most abundant crops of 
fruit every year it is essential to secure a 
good “ crop ” of new growth annually in 
order to achieve both of these results. It is 
imperative to nourish the trees, especially so 
when they are bearing heavy crops and 
during the swelling of the fruit. If left too 
late the fruit will burst or split, so the 
safest time to commence to feed the trees is 
when the berries have attained about half of 
their average size. Under these conditions a 
tree of good size will be capable of producing 
from 30 lb. to 50 lb. of fruit in one 
season. When a Gooseberry-tree ceases to 
produce new growth of an average of not less 
than 3 inches in length that tree is in an 
unsatisfactory condition, and requires imme¬ 
diate attention in the matter of food, if it 
be not badly diseased on the one hand or 
decrepit from old age on the other. In either 
of the two oases it should be destroyed and 


a new tree be planted elsewhere to take its 
place. The young tree should have a clear, 
single, and straight stem about 8 inches above 
the ground generally ; hut occasionally local 
conditions are such that the Gooseberi'y, 
hardy as it is, will not prosper except when 
allowed to perpetuate itself by suckers. 
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If we wish to increase our crops 
of the ordinary Gooseberries of the 
garden by thousands of tons per annum, this 
can be done only by concentrating on quantity 
of fruit of ordinary size for the various 
domestic uses to which unripe as well as ripe 
Gooseberries are commonly applied. To 
obtain these results we must secure new 
growth annually. 

The above observations state the case 
rather clearly. It is necessary to maintain 
the fertility of the soil in which our trees 
are growing and fruiting at a standard 
equal to the demands to be made upon it. 
We cannot have really good annual crops of 
Gooseberries unless we also have a fair 
crop of young wood every year. What is 
a fair crop of young wood of one season’s 
growth ? It is a number of young shoots 
formed during one season all over the tree— 
no matter what size the tree may be—and at 
an average distance front each other of 
about 6 inches, and an average of about 
6 inches in length. A good crop of wood 
should average about 9 inches or more in 
length and about 6 inches to 8 inches apart. 
Generally speaking, there are more trees of 
this strength and vigour of new growth than 
is supposed ; but the results in fruit are very 
disappointing. More frequently than not the 
failure arises through the trees having been 
considerably over pruned each year, the young 
wood being nearly all cut away annually. 
On the other hand, the trees are compara¬ 
tively fruitless because they have been 
allowed to become too dense or over¬ 
crowded. Thus pruning is an important 
factor in, the cultivation of the Gooseberry, 
but when once understood anyone may do it 
quite well. Fig. 1 represents a shoot not 
quite natural size. Young growth has been 
shortened at A, and at B B young shoots 
have been shortened to spurs. In its normal 
position it represents a small branch of a 
variety of a drooping habit. Turned side¬ 
ways, it answers as a branch rather erect in 


habit. Upside down it represents a variety 
with spreading habit. 

. The photograph is from a branch of a tree 
planted about eleven years, 4j feet in 
diameter, and which produced a weight of 
32 lb. of fruit gathered when quite green. 
It is the Keepsake variety. .T U. 
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Fig. 1.—A shoot of Gooseberry. The young growth has been shortened- at A, 
and at B B young shoots have been shortened to spurs. 



Branch of Gooseberry Keepsake, 4 J feet in diameter, planted 11 years, and which bore 32 lb. of green fruit. 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Meeting, 

November 29th, 1921. 

A well-filled hall at this late date is some¬ 
what unusual, and came as a surprise after 
the very scanty display of flowers at the pre¬ 
vious meeting a fortnight ago. The most 
outstanding displays were furnished by 
several fine groups of Chrysanthemums in 
almost all the forms known of this popular 
autumn flower, from huge incurved and 
Japanese blooms to tiny pompon varieties an 
inch or less across, not forgetting numerous 
so-called singles and bunch-flowered varieties, 
besides the most useful medium, disbudded 
flowers of Winter Cheer type. Carnations 
also were well displayed in large and showy 
groups by most of the leading specialists, and 
there was an extensive and highly interesting 
group of cut branches, many with cones, and 
specimen plants of the smaller growing 
varieties covering practically every section 
ot the natural order of Conifers. There were 
also two firms displaying bottled and other¬ 
wise preserved fruits in great variety, and 
again a number of painters exhibited 
samples of their art. The finest and most 
interesting was probably the work of a lady 
in Australia, giving charming glimpses of 
native scenery and the wonderfully rich 
native flora of'that far-away continent, wood¬ 
land scenes carpeted with Leschenaultias, etc. 
Dells with C'asuarinas and far glimpses of 
sunlit sea made one regret that the Australian 
flora on the whole is not hardy enough to 
become available in our gardens except in a 
few highly-favoured spots in the west. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Alessrs. Wells, of Merstham, had arranged 
a most attractive display. We noted among 
their large blooms particularly fine examples 
of Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, white ; Win. Rigby, 
yellow ; the bronze Majestic and white Louisa 
Pockett. Outstanding among singles were 
Audrev, Alba, Molly Godfrey, and Mrs. 
W. T. Godfrey, and among medium-sized 
flowers a wonderfully fine lot of December 
Gold and Heston White. Messrs. S. Aish, of 
Dunstable, included among their exhibition 
varieties very fine blooms of Louisa Pockett 
and the deep,' velvety crimson Mrs. G. Munro. 
Among decorative varieties, Winter Cheer 
was very good, and among singles, Phyllis 
Cooper, of a rich, buttercup yellow, and 
Reginald Godfrey were well shown. Messrs. 
Lux ford and Co., who also staged a laige 
ground group of all types of Chrysanthemums, 
had fine examples of Helena Margerson, a 
very large pink Japanese; Mrs. D. Andrew, 
a fine large white incurved ; and the yellow 
incurved W. Rigby. Baldock Crimson was a 
medium-sized flower, and a good companion 
to the bronze Teresa. Lady Astor, Yellow 
Flossie, and Mary Morris were good examples 
of single varieties, and several tiny pompon 
varieties were a special feature of this fine 
group. Major-General Sir Chas. Haddon 
also staged a smaller, mixed group of all 
types of Chrysanthemums. 

Carnations. 

Mr. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, staged a 
remarkably fine group of well-grown, per¬ 
petual-flowering Carnations of exceptionally 
high merit. Bella, Cupid, Enhantress 
Supreme, Lady Northcliffe, Peerless, Saffron, 
Tarzan, Thor, Triumph, and White May 
Day were some varieties we specially noticed. 
Messrs. Allwood Bros, also staged a group of 
well-grown blooms. Benora, white ground 
Picotee, Maine Sunshine, Wivelsfield Claret, 
Jazz, a handsome vellow ground Picotee, the 
bright scarlet 3frs. C. F. Raphael, Wivels¬ 
field Apricot, and an enormous central display, 
of the fine scarlet Edward Allwood combined 
to make a very charming arrangement. A 
smaller group was staged by Messrs. Stuart 
Low, who included Mrs. Ives, clear, rosy 

' \ 
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pink; White Pearl, the crimson Sir Mackay 
Edgar, and the scarlet Brilliant, among a 
host of other fine varieties. 

Orchids 

were shown by Messrs. Stuart Low, who 
staged a choice group containing among 
others Vanda cuerulea, Lselio-Cattleya Path¬ 
finder, B. C. Admiral Jellicoe, L. (s’. Linda, 
Cattleya Cochronoe alba, and C. Sylvia, pale 
yellow with crimson labellum, as well 
as various Cypripediums. Messrs. Sanders, 
St. Albans, were responsible for another 
excellent group of Orchids. Odonto- 
glossum crispum, a fine form, O. lencor- 
rhodum, Cvmbidiums, Cypripediums, and 
many Cattleyas. 

Greenhouse plants 

were shown by Messrs. Cutbush, who 
arranged in the centre of the hall a pleasing 
ground group containing Erica gracilis 
nivalis, well-fruited Pernettyas, Araucaria 
excelsa, Citrus media well fruited, Solanum 
capsicastrum, and various Palms and 
Dracrenas. Messrs. Stuart Low staged a 
third exhibit consisting of various winter¬ 
flowering Begonias and Erica melanthera. 

Hardy plants 

in the form of various variegated Ivies, 
Eurya latifolia variegata, and exceedingly 
well-fruited Skimmias were united into a 
small but pleasing group by Messrs. L. R. 
Russell, Ltd., and Mr. G. Reuthe provided 
one of the most notable features of this meet¬ 
ing by an extensive exhibit of Conifers con¬ 
sisting partly of plants and partly of 
branches in vases. We noted among many 
others the rare Cedrus Comte de Dijon, a per¬ 
manently dwarf form much sought after and 
rarely obtained by owners of rock gardens. 
Cunninghamia sinensis, Podooarpus nivalis, 
Athrotaxis cupressoides, these three not hardy 
everywhere; Pinus Ayacahuite, with ripe 
cones ; Pinus Montezumte, with needles longer 
than those of most other pines ; P. Laricio, 
golden-leaved; P. canariensis, P. sylvestris 
var. Beurronensis, Abies concolor, A. Web- 
biana, with very silvery reverse; A. nobilis 
and Abies magnifica. Tsuga diversifolia and 
various choice dwarf-growing forms of Picea 
excelsa, and many other choice and rarely 
seen Conifers, made this exhibit one of the 
most interesting seen recently at the Hall. 

List of Awards, November 29th. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

First-class Certificate* 

To Sophro-Lselio Cattleya His Majesty, from 
Meen’f. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath. 

Award of Merit. 

To Odontoelossum PhilliDsianum. from M. Pantia 
Rnlli, Ashtead Park, Weybridge; Cypripedium 
Nydia. from Lieut.-Col. Sir Geo. Holford (Mr. 
Alexander, gardener), Westonbirt, Tetbury. Glos.; 
Odontioda Enchantress, from J. and A, McBeari, 
Cooksbridge, Lewes: Cypripedium Asion, from 
Messrs. Charleswcrth and Co.; Brasso-Cattleya 
Admiral Jellicoe var. Rosita, from Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., JarviB Brook, Sussex. 

Medal. 

Silver Flora. —To Messrs. Stuart Low and Co.: 
Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

To Chrysanthemum Helene Margerson, from 
Keith Luxford and Co.. Harlow; Chrysanthemum 
Susan, from P. Legg, Warter Priory Gardens, York. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora. —To Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden, for Carnations; W. Wells and Co., 
Merstham. for Chrysanthemums. 

Silver Gilt Banksian. —To Messrs. Allwood Bros., 
Haywards Heath, for Carnations; Mr K. Luxford, 
for Chrysanthemums. 

Silver Flora. —To Stuart Low and Co.. Bush Hill 
Park, for Carnations, hard-wooded Plants and 
Begonias; Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, 
for berried shrubs, <fcc.; Mr. Aish, Dunstable, for 
Chrysanthemums. 

Silver Banksian. —To Major-Gen. Sir Chas. F. 
Haddon, Rossway, Berkhamstead, for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums; Mr. G. Reuthe. for cut conifer branches. 

Bronze Banksian. —To Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich¬ 
mond, for greenhouse plants. 
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December 10, 1921. 

Correspondence. 

OUTDOOR. 

Fremontia californica. 

(Midlands).—We should advise you to 
withhold the knife and let the plant have its 
own way. The finest plant we have ever seen 
was growing against a wall. The plant grew 
very freely and overtopped the wall, the 
growths above the wall flowering freely with¬ 
out the slightest protection. This was in the 
county of Bucks. 


NAMES OF FRUITS. 

C. F .—Pears: 1, Thompson’s; 2, Catillac 
(stewing); 3, Olivier des Serres. 

B. C. —Apples: 1, Ribston ; 2, Cox’s 
Orange; 3, Newton Wonder; 4, Annie Eliza¬ 
beth. 

T. IF.—Apples: 1, Golden Noble; 2, New¬ 
ton Wonder; 3, Gloria Mundi; 4, Marie 
Louise. 

C. Boss. —Apples: I, <3olden Noble; 2, 
Tower of Glamis; 3, Blenheim ; 4, Bramlev’s 
Seedling. 

T. F. —Apple: 1, Braddick’s Nonpareil. 
Pears: 2, Winter Nelis; 3, Glou Moroeau; 
4, Zephirin Gregoire. 


Profit-sharing in industry. 

The annual meeting of the Higher Pro¬ 
duction Council was held on Tuesday, 
November 29th. Among those present, 
were :—Sir Samuel Waring, Bart. (Presi¬ 
dent), Mr. Ernest J. P. Benn (Chairman), 
Mr. Robert Young, 31. P. (Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers), Mr. George Isaacs 
(Secretary National Operative Printers and 
Assistants), 3Ir. Henry Atkinson, Mr. John 
Baker (Iron and Steel Trades Confederation), 
3Ir. J. T. Clatworthy (Cardiff Coal Trimmers’ 
Union). 

In moving the adoption of the second 
annual report, Sir Samuel Waring alluded 
to the fact that twenty-four firms had now 
actually adopted the Priestman profit- 
sharing system, and seventeen others had 
adopted modifications of it. This system the 
Higher Production Council had decided on 
as the most likely to conduce to a satisfactory 
co-operation between all parties, and where 
adopted had had excellent results. It was 
adaptable to almost every business. Other 
firms had refrained from putting the system 
into force because they felt that the present 
time was inopportune for any experiments. 
Althought it might be difficult to obtain con¬ 
verts to the system during the continuance 
of the depression in trade, the Council hoped 
to play a useful part with their contribution 
to the settlement of labour difficulties when a 
period of prosperity came. The struggle for 
industrial supremacy would be keen, he 
said. Our great pre-war competitor, 
Germany, was already getting into her stride, 
and the industries of America and Japan, 
which were multiplied manifold during the 
period of our industrial inactivity due to the 
war. would vie with us in supplying the 
markets available. In the fierce competition 
that would ensue our industries would have 
need of the heartiest co-operation between all 
the units engaged in production. He was 
convinced that the Priestman scheme would 
then play a great part in enabling this 
country to keep its position as one of the 
first, if not the leader, of the industrial 
nations. 

3Ir. E. J. P. Benn seconded ‘the adoption 
of the report, which was agreed to. Sir 
Samuel Waring was re-elected President, and 
the other officers were appointed for a further 
term of service. 
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obtained from R. A. Lister and Co., Dursley, 
GIos, makers of die well-known “ Lister- 
Bruston ". lighting sets. 

Weatherproofs. 


Some Suggestions. 


Our illustration shows the famous “ Bur¬ 
berry,” which cun be obtained of the makers, 
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Otford Vase. Pulham and Sons. 

cement. A very good bowl with a maximum 
ol soil space. By Pulham and Sons, Newman 
Street, W. 

A pretty bird bath by Sanders and Co., 
Huston Road, N.W. 1. A happy gift to any 
lover of the garden and its feathered visitors. 

Floral pictures. 

One of Mr. Hull Thorpe’s charming draw¬ 
ings. They impart to a room a freshening 
sense of sunlight and bright colour. From 
the artist’s large collection of these gav 
paintings of flowers examples can be selected 
adaptable to all schemes of furnishing. 

Artistic lamps. 

Lamp by AVakelins, Ltd., of Tottenham 
Street, \V. 10, adapted for electricity, acetv- 


18, llaymarkel, S. W. 1, or by writing for the 
firm’s booklet and name of local supplier. 


Gramophone. 

Cowans, of London House, Crutched Friars, 
E.O., are offering the “ Phonet.te,” a remark¬ 
ably cheap portable gramophone, in black 
leatherette at 77s. bd., or in solid oak at 
85s. When closed it resembles an attache 


lene, or gas. The design shown is reproduced 
from the well-known painting by Rembrandt 
of the Rev. Anslo and Widow. A brochure is 
issued by this firm illustrating a number of 
other famous paintings, showing how candel¬ 
abra of ancient days have been exactly repro¬ 
duced by them to suit modern requirements 
in lighting. 


Smocks for the housewife and lady 
gardener. 

The “ Lilia ” smock is a “ picturesque yet 
practical ” garment for indoor or outdoor 


From a drawing by Hall Thorpe. 


Diary. Both are by ('has. Letts and Co., 
and can be obtained of most booksellers, or 
direct from the makers, Southwark Bridge 
Buildings, S.E. 1. 


Books. 


loyle and Co., of Charing Cross Road, have 
a large assortment of gardening literature, 
new and secondhand, and a useful list of gifl 
hooks can he obtained by postcard applica¬ 
tion stating sort required. 


The “ Burberry.” 


Pruner. 


The “ Plucca ” is a most efficient tool and 
a possession to be valued by any gardener. 
It not only prunes, but plucks, holding firmly 
in its grip the severed branch or stem. Made 
of the famous “ Wilkinson Sword ” steel by 
the Elliott Pruner Co., Ltd., 19, Regent 
Street, S.W. 1. A special model in nickel is 
made very suitable for presentation. 

Violet novelties. 

Many pretty gifts to lady gardeners are 
offered by the Misses Allen Brown, of Violet 
Nursery, Henfield, Busses, who have pre¬ 
pared a choice selection of perfumes, sprays, 
sachets, babies’ toilet baskets, etc. 

Jardinieres. 

All assortment of decorative tubs for 
Palms, shrubs, flowers, and bulbs can be 


Lamp by Wakelins, Ltd. Design from a 
painting by Rembrandt. 


case. A well-made instrument, it is excellent 
value at .the price. 

Combined billiard and dining table. 

Made in a variety of designs and woods to 
suit all tastes, this is only one of the many 
types in the catalogue of the well-known 
makers, >E. J. Riley, Ltd., of Accrington. 
The special portable Home table, suitable for 
buyers with limited space at their disposal. 
L offered for seven day|’ free trial. 


Garden ornaments. 

A well-designed Otford vase (2 feel 9 inches 
high), in Pulhamite stone, containing no 


Diaries. 

The Nature Lover’s Diary is a charming 
little took bound in calf and attractively 
illustrated. It makes a most acceptable gifl 
and a useful companion from year to year. 
Another diary of invaluable service to ail 
horticulturists is the R.II.S. Gardener’s 


Tudor bird bath. Sanders and Co. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


For all the Best Decorative Varieties for Outdoor Flowering, as exhibited by myself at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, on Nov. 1st, 3rd, & 4th; also for the cream of the mid-season and late Varieties you cannot do better 
than apply to— ;.. 1 

S — riCQRTTRY w* - mm TIP TYC : New price lists, giving full particulars for planting, etc-, arc now • 

. AISH, F.R.H.S., NURSERY, DlHtStal)le, ift 1907 


New price lists, giving full particulars for planting, etc*i arc now ; 
being printed, and a copy will be sent post free to all applicants • 




Only Address. TOMLINSON & HAYWAPD 1™ LiMCOLW, 


MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 
SMALL GREENHOUSE NOW 

and fmtnl a “Horse Shoe” with 
Pipes. It is the host for heat 
maintenance after hours of in¬ 
attention and burns least possihie 

fuel-Gardeners say so, ami 

they ought to know. 


Used in the R.ll.S. 
u u d Botanic 
Hardens ami in 
many notablt> 
Gardens through¬ 
out the Country. 


THE MOST EEFTCTTvr WASH FOR FRUIT TREES Sc. 

IN F6 TINS FOR IO TO 16 GALLS OF WASH. 
WORM KILLER. LAWN SAND A GARDEN SUNDRIES. 


f.ist 62 4' quotation Jrtt 
REDUCED TRICES 


IjCh^PKiiMvelloGUd 

Southwark. St 

LONDON. S.E.I. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION 


SEMI ANTHRACITE 
LARGE COAL. 

SMOKELESS. DURABLE. CLEAN. 

Guaranteed suitable for Horti¬ 
cultural and Central Heating 
Purposes. Low Cost. Immediate 
despatch. Truckloads any station. 

W. H. Essery & Co., 

SWANSEA. LTD ~ 


The mort up-to-date and efficient boiler 
evir produced lor greenhouse heating. 
Supplied with any arrangement of pipes. 

Sens' fr . is* and name of nearest stockist. 

JONES 6s? ATTWOOD Ltd., 

. REMIER BOILER WORKS, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


EUREKA 


WEED 

KILLER 


HORTICULTURAL OLA88 


REINFORCED 

CONCRETE. 

Garden Frames, Fencing Posts, 
Drinking Troughs, 

Pig Troughs, Paving Stone, 
Garden Edging, Fence Walls, 
Buildings of any description. 

ABDON CLEE STONE 
QUARRY CO., LTD., 

DITTON PRIORS, BRIDGNOR1H. 
SALOP. 


FLOWER POTS) FLOWER POTS I PLOWEB POTS' 


LOOK. 

Good Cotton Nottings, small mesh, for garden nets, 
poultry runs, and tennis courts. 20yds. by 1, 2a. 6d.: 
40yds. by 1, 5s. ; 20yds. by 2, 5«.; 40yds. by 2, 10s. : and 
any length or width required. If lines top and bottom, 
Id. per yard extra for 2 lines. 81b. parcels odd lengths, 
for bush protection, 4e. Carriage paid, cash with order. 

J. M. BREEDS, Net Shop, Rye, Sussex. 


Gliu out to any size. Write for price*. Mention paper. 
AM Glau la aent from my warehouse carefully examined aa 
to soundness and quality belore dispatch. 

J. B. BOB Ilf SON, (Has* and Builders’ Merchant*. 
51, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEQATE. E.O. 

85 Years Advertiser in Gardening iLLUaTXATip 


Contractors to H.M. Royal Parks. 
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Cheapest and best in the Market, 

MILLIONS IN STOCK, 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Write for pricet to 

THE ROYAL POTTERIES, 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
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PORTABLE BUILDINGS OF EVEBY DESCBIPTION 

Offered at 2B% oW Usual Prices. 

Bettor value cannot be obtained. Should prices be reduced within 6 months wc guarantee to return the difference 
paid. Best material and workmanship throughout on y used. Inspection invited. All BnildiUKB arc despatched 
prompt and complete, in perfect readiness for easy fixing, Carriage Paid. Illustrated List No. 58P Post Free. 

^... Bungalows, complete from ... JG44 12 6 

Kntertainment Rooms ... 43 10 O 

Stable and Coach House ... 28 10 0 

CBav/'N/ftSHfe vT 'Til I i fTrl Loose Boxes ... ... 1686 

Potting Sheds and Workshops ... 9 9 0 

ALBERT 


Co. Ltd. (Dept, G.I.), 187, Brixton Hill, London, S.W.2. 


bboroudh 


BOI 


31.000 IN USE 


p; 


THOS.W. ROBINSON UR 




air^B ■ m W 

SOIL 

COIL 

SOCKET 

HOT WATER ^ 
VENTILATING ^ 
EXPANSION JOINT 
FLANGE & PUMP 


• LIST FREE 
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No. 2232.— VOL. XLIII. 


DECEMBER 17, 1921. 


[ Prepaid Annual Subscription, 
U.K. 10/10. 


Abroad 13/-. 


ABC OF GARDES- 
IXG: FLOWER 

GARDES *00 

ABC OF GARDEN- 
IXG: FRUIT *07 


ABC of Gardening: 

Vegetables . > 806 

Alyssum aroenteum ... 804 
Amicia Zygomeris ... 796 
Anemone japonica and 

pare .790 

A p pie cultivation ... 80S 
A.iter Maul of Colivall 79C 
Aster Novi Belgii 

densua .798 

Basic slag for lawns. 812 
Bean3, Broad, for 
exhibition in August 8121 


Pounded by W. Robinson, Author of " The English EloWer Carden." 
INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals. 


Bees, honey and wax 
at exhibitions ... 311 

B E R B E R I S 
. 1 U T UMS CH EER 797 

Botanical Magazine, 

The .810 

B rassias . 798 1 

Bulbs from Holland 795 
Cabbage and club-root 8111 
Caragana aurantiaca 796! 
Carnations, Perpetual 800 
Christmas Roses ... 804 i 

C H RY S .4 X T H E- 
MUM, SIX GLE, 
MRS. J. h. MIX- 
CHI.\ .799 


C h r y a a n themums, 
cuttings, rooting ... 799 
C h r y 8 a n themums, 

hardy .799 

Caelogyne cristate ... 798 
Cotoneaster Diclsiana 796 
Crocus, the Indian ... 798 
Cyclamens, early- 

flowering .800 

DAHLIA, CACTUS, 
ALABASTER . 805 

Delphiniums, deep 

culture for .804 

Eucalyptus Gunni ... 796 
Ferns from spores ... 802 
Ferns, Maiden-hair, 

in winter .802 

Flowers, sweetness in 803 


Fruit-trees, planting 795 

GLADIOLUS PRI- 
M ULIN US SOU - 

VENIR .803 

Gooseberry, the big ... 808 1 
Gynerium argenteum 804 
Hamamelis virginiana 796 
Helichrysum rosmari- , 

ni folium ... .796 

Holland, bulbs from... 795 

Hydrangeas .798 

Hydrangeas with 
single heads of 

bloom .800 

Lawns, basic slag for 812 

Lilium Henryi .796 

Manure, treatment of 811 
Myrtle, cutting d<u;n 812 
Pelargoniums, storing 806 


Physalis not fruiting 805 
Pinus Montsumae ... 798 
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Planting Fruit-trees. 


Nurserymen should be given a little latitude 
as to the date of delivery. The season has 
been of such an unusual character owing to 
the drought that there is hound to be some 
delay in executing orders. In the first place, 
the ground wasunfit for lifting, except quite 
small stuff, until the first week in November. 
Even then the trees were so green that it would 
have been better to defer planting for another 
week. The ground was not only too dry to 
lift from, but was equally too dry to plant 
in. The consequence has been that many 
people, instead of placing their orders early, 
have waited until they could plant, with the 
result that we, and probably all other nursery¬ 
men, have been inundated with orders during 
the past three weeks, and everyone asks for 
immediate delivery. This, of course, is im¬ 
possible without a magic wand. 

There is also a good deal of misappre¬ 
hension among amateurs as to the best time 
to plant. Writers, who, of course, have to be 
concise with their remarks, generally say that 
November is the best time, and it is a safe 
platitude, but is often stated without any 
qualification. It is generally true, but not 
always. We think that a better time is when 
the weather and soil conditions are favour¬ 
able, and this may apply to January as well 
a. to November. This season, for instance, 
the soil conditions appear likely to be favour¬ 
able throughout the winter. The subsoil is 
still so dry that it will absorb a quantity of 
water before the surface-soil is likely to be 
unfit for planting, except for a few hours 
after heavy rains. 

- The prolonged drought through which 

we have recently passed is largely responsible 
for the alarm felt by some planters at having 
been unable to obtain their fruit-trees for 
planting during November. Do not be pessi¬ 
mistic regarding the welfare of your trees if 
you are compelled to plant them later than 
usual, as friability of soil at time of planting 
is far more important than the particular 
month. One of the chief factors in the 
success of planting is the ramming of the soil 
very tightly against the roots of the trees, 
and this can only be done effectively when 
the soil is in a friable condition. It is much 
better to plant in friable soil in February in 
most situations than in sticky, wet land 
during November. 

Enthusiasts inclined to feel irritated 
through delay in the dispatch of their trees 
should remember that lifting them in the 


nursery is always a delicate and difficult task, 
involving much time and care if damage to 
roots is to be avoided. Further, the fumiga¬ 
tion of trees and careful protection against 
damage in transit is a very necessary service 
undertaken by reliable nurserymen who have 
the interest of the planter and their own 
reputations at heart. The nurseryman is the 
best judge of flie conditions concerning the 



Schizostylis coccinea var. Mrs. Hegarty. 
(See page 804.) 


lifting of trees, and if he values his reputa¬ 
tion he will not send your trees either too 
early or too late to allow of complete success 
in planting. Trees cannot be handled like 
seeds taken from a sack and posted or railed 
forthwith, and there are only a few weeks 
that the fruit-tree nurseryman can dispatch 
the orders he has been taking throughout the 
year. 

Have all in readiness for planting when 
your trees arrive, but if you dig the holes in 
advance, put loose soil into them again, as 
should heavy rain intervene between the 
digging of the tree station and the arrival of 
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the trees the holes will fill with water and 
become unfit for planting. Having got out 
the tree station, break up the bottom of the 
hole with a fork, place the tree in, taking 
care to spread out the roots horizontally (any 
damaged roots should be neatly trimmed 
beforehand), cover the roots with a few inches 
of fine soil, and give the tree a sharp shake 
to settle soil around the tiny rootlets. Add a 
few inches more soil, and ram again, repeat¬ 
ing the process until the level of the land is 
reached. This ramming in layers is far more 
effective than filling in the hole and ramming 
the top. 

It is a good plan to lay a forkful or so of 
well-rotted stable manure on the land imme¬ 
diately over the roots of the tree in the early 
spring. This mulch conserves the moisture 
underneath and prevents the tree drying out 
should a drought ensue. If manure cannot 
l>e used, keep the surface well worked and 
thus provide a dust mulch. C. J. S. 


Notes of the Week. 


Bulbs from Holland. 

I have dealt with Dutch firms for a number 
ot years, before the war and since the war, 
and have always had satisfaction, both in 
class of bulb, and manner of packing and 
delivery. Last year I had four spikes of 
flower from, separate Hyacinth bulbs, and 
forced bulbs gave the greatest satisfaction. 
This year I chanced 1,000 bulbs at 25s., and 
received first-rate stuff. All other bulbs from 
Holland this year have been sound and good. 

Creek-sea. E. W. D. 

Helichrysum rosmarinifolium. 

This is one of the shrubs that has been 
given the common name of Snow in summer 
by reason of the white flowers covering the 
branches so closely as to almost hide the 
leaves. It is an evergreen shrub 8 feet or 
9 feet high, with a dense system of slender 
branches covered with small, narrow, dark 
green leaves. The pure white flowers are 
borne in small clusters from the points of 
short shoots during June and July. Like 
other species of Helichrysum they are dry in 
character and remain fresh when cut for a 
long time. It is a native of Tasmania and 
Victoria, and can only be grown successfully 
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in the 01*11 ground in the milder parts of the 
country. In the South of England, and more 
particularly in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
gives excellent results. D. 

A curious Mexican plant—Amicia 
zygomeris. 

Planted at the foot of a warm wall, this 
interesting plant was flowering freely pre¬ 
vious to the arrival of sharp fro 9 t on Novem¬ 
ber 7th, which has prevented any further 
display of bloom this year. Unfortunately 
it is not strictly hardy, but if planted in a 
warm, sheltered position with a heap of ashes 
placed over its crown, it will pass through 
the winter safely. It is an attractive and 
very interesting plant with large, dark green 
leaves, purple bracts, and clusters of yellow 
pea-shaped flowers each 1 ^ inches wide. 

E. M. 

Scabiosa caucasica Pride of Exmouth. 

Of the new varieties of Scabiosa caucasica 
seen during the past season, Pride of 
Exmouth stands out as one of the very best, 
so 'that it. is little wonder that it received an 
Award of Merit from the Floral Committee 
of the R.H.S. last year. Its pale lavender 
flowers are not only large, but are of a very 
delightful shade of tlieir colour, and are fully 
3 inches across. The new varieties have been 
mainly raised by Messrs. Isaac House and 
Son, of Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, and Mr. 
W. J. Godfrey, of Exmouth, the latter lieirig 
the fortunate raiser of Pride of Exmouth. 

S. Arnott. 
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clad growths as they spread from bower to 
tree and twine through shrubs and pergola 
are a study of golden yellow. The effect is 
charming at all times, but even this is en¬ 
hanced when sunshine envelops the plants. 
In not a few instances our plants have spread 
through the tops of small trees, filling them 
with luxuriant colour. This appears to 
develop a richer colour than its Chinese ally, 
and is worth planting for its autumn effect 
alone. M. 

Caragana aurantiaca. 

The t'araganas form a useful group of May 
and June flowering shrubs that are easily 
grown in most parts of the country, even 
where the soil is poor ; in fact, the stronger¬ 
growing kinds are suitable for sowing on 
colliery spoil-heaps, where it is difficult to 
get any shrub life to become established. C. 
aurantiaca is one of the weaker-habited 
species, for its branches are long and slender, 
and it rarely attains a greater height than 
3 or 4 feet. The leaves also are small, and 
they are made up of four narrow leaflets, 
and at the 'base of each there is a small three- 
parted spine. The orange-yellow flowers, 
each about £ inch Jong, are produced singly 
from the leaf axils, their numbers making 
them very conspicuous. C. aurantiaca is a 
native of Central Asia, and it is an excellent 
little bush for grouping in the shrubbery or 
for massing under semi-wild conditions. 
Given a sunny position it may be expected to 
succeed in well-drained light loam or in any 
ordinary garden soil. Seeds ripen freely and 
form an excellent means of increase. D. 
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each about 7 feet high and averaging fifteen 
blooms on each, and in damp seasons the 
height is much greater. The stems stand up 
against the wind most wonderfully and 
require hardly any staking. Plant this 
noble Lily about 1 foot deep in good soil in 
a fairly sunny position, mulch it annually, 
and leave it undisturbed, and you will enjoy 
a tiling of beauty, if not for ever, at least 
for many years. Edward T. B. Reece. 

I’eterston-super-Ely, near Cardiff. 

Eucalyptus Gunni. 

This is perhaps the hardiest of the 
Eucalypts, for it thrives further north than 
any other species. In the south-west counties 
of England, in Wales, in Ireland, and in 
some parts of Western Scotland, several 
species of Eucalyptus give excellent results, 
and in Cornwall there are numerous trees 
40 feet to 60 feet high. Good examples of 
several species are also to be found in the 
Isle of Wight, particularly of E. globulus, 
and in some of the warmer parts of Essex 
there are well-grown trees of the hardiest 
species. In the vicinity of London outdoor 
specimens of the genus are rare, and it is 
doubtful whether any species other than the 
one under notice has existed more than a 
few years. In this country trees of E. Gunni 
are known up to 80 feet high ; in Australia 
and Tasmania it grows much larger. The 
leaves are evergreen and vary a good deal in 
shape, both on different trees and on the same 
tree. On a juvenile tree they are broadly 
oval or rounded and opposite; in later life 
they are oblong and alternate on the branches. 
This lias led to more than one name being 
applied to the species, and if specimens from 
trees of different ages are collected it is very 
difficult to decide whether they belong to this 
or to an allied species. Provided the 
climatic conditions are right, it may be ex¬ 
pected to grow rapidly in ordinary garden 
soil and to bear flowers freely during autumn 
when twelve or fifteen years *of age. Seeds 
are ripened in this country, and young plants 
often appear beneath the parent trees. D. 

The Virginian Witch Hazel (Hamamelis 
virginiana). 

Flowering profusely with me is a group of 
this pretty Witch Hazel, which comes from 
Eastern North America, and seeing what a 
fine flowering shrub it is, I am surprised it 
is not more often seen. Although introduced 
and grown in this country for over a century 
before the more showy Asiatic species were 
known to exist, it is, to my mind, as beauti¬ 
ful as any of them, when well grown and 
given a suitable background of dark ever¬ 
greens to bring out the full effect of its 
numberless golden-yellow flowers which crowd 
the elegant spreading branches. Some 
authorities entertain the idea that the effect 
of this shrub in bloom is marred by its being 
in leaf at the same time; but to my mind 
the leaves, instead of detracting from its 
beauty, and considering that they are then 
developing rich golden tints, are an added 
joy, while the quantity of woody, nut-like 
fruits, which in some seasons thickly stud 
the branches, add to its interest and charm. 
This free-growing ehrub continues to flower 
from September until well into November, 
and as we are by no means overwhelmed with 
flowering shrubs at that season, we ought to 
appreciate this welcome species. The V ir- 
ginian Witch Hazel forms the stock upon 
which most of the Asiatic kinds are grafted 
on account of its free growth and the ease 
with which the union is made. By these 
notes I do not wish to underrate the value 
of the later flowering kinds, which are very 
beautiful shrubs, but to draw attention to an 
old one that is all too rarely seen. 

M. G. M. 
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Aster Maid of Colwall. 

So far as I have learned, this excellent 
white perennial Aster appears to retain the 
good character given to it in the Report on 
the Perennial Asters at Wisley in 1920, when 
it received an Award of Merit on September 
23rd. The official report says that the flowers 
are “ 2 inches across, pure white, do not slain 
when old.” The last point is important, as 
so many of the white Asters do not retain 
their purity when old. The effect of the bush 
is reduced when this takes place, and even 
the cut flowers are not so pleasing when this 
is the case. Its height of 65 feet should make 
i‘ valuable for the border. S. Arnott. 

Cotoneaster Dielsiana. 

This summer-leafing shrub is one of the 
most effective of the Ootoneasters when in 
fruit, and it is a shrub that is worth the 
attention of anyone who is on the look-out 
for effective plants in autumn. Growing 
6 to 8 feet high, it forms erect main branches 
well furnished with branchlets, which bear 
ovate leaves up to li inches long and 1 inch\ 
wide. The flowers appear in clusters from 
the leaf axils on side-slioots, but they are not 
very showy, and the plant would have little 
value from them alone. Following the 
flowers there are numerous small, Pear- 
shaped, scarlet berries, which ripen early in 
September and hang until late autumn if not 
attacked by bird*. It is a native of Central 
China, from whence seeds were sent to Messrs. 
Veitch by Air. E. H. Wilson in 1900. As is 
the case with other Cotoneasters, ii thrives 
in loamy soil, and can be grown in a light 
position in almost any garden. D. 

Wistaria multijuga in autumn. 

The beauty of this graceful climber in early 
summer, when draped with its 2 feet and 
often 3 feet long racemes of flowers, is now 
fairly well known, but its beauty does not 
end here, for in autumn we are given a 
second feast of colour bv the tints of its 
lovely elegant leaves. The plants growing 
here (Sussex) have been unusually effective 
this season. The colouring of the slender leaf- 


Anemone japonica and varieties. 

Few things have stood the long drought and 
heat in the way these have. In our dry sandy 
light soil in West Surrey they have bloomed 
wonderfully. In a small garden near me 
some established plants in hard soil near 
the dwelling house have gone on blooming for 
months, growing 3 feet to 4 feet high. In 
another garden I saw them associated with a 
big mass of a bright yellow Sunflower (that 
had been cut, over in May to make it dwarf). 
I have not seen anything more attractive 
than the pure white Anemone and pale yellow 
Sunflower. When I was in the West in charge 
of a large old-fashioned garden, these 
Anemones mixed with Tritomas made a fine 
piece of colour in late autumn. In large 
mixed borders they are most useful. They 
resent moving I have always found the best 
results are to be had from young plants, well 
preparing the soil before planting. When 
they need assistance nothing is better than 
manure from an old spent hot bed, applying 
it as a surface dressing in autumn. There 
are upwards of a dozen varieties, all more or 
less different. The single Rose, and white, 
with Lady Ardilaun and Whirlwind are the 
best. John Crook. 

Lilium Henryi. 

In bis note on this plant in Gardening 
It.lustratft) of November 26th, Mr. S. Arnott 
describes the flowers as of a fine orange-red, 
spotted with black. I should much like to 
know if it is usual for the flowers of L. 
Henrvi to be spotted. Aline are not so. nor 
have T ever seen them spotted, though I must 
confess that I have not seen nearly so many 
of this magnificent plant as might be ex¬ 
pected, in view of the fact that it has been 
in cultivation for well over twenty years. I 
most heartily agree with Air. Arnott in 
urging all lovers of hardy plants not to forget 
the claims of L. Henryi. It lias every good 
point that a hardy plant should possess, and 
requires no attention for many years if it is 
planted in good soil at the right depth. One 
bulb which I planted in 1913 in good, rich 
soil has this year produced thirteen stems. 
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TREES AND SH RUBS. 

Flowering shrubs for present planting. 


Each year sees the value of flowering 
shrubs more generally recognised, and it is 
not surprising that they grow in favour with 
garden-lovers, for nothing can equal the 
effects that can be obtained from a well- 
grown flowering shrub when covered with 
bloom. Many kinds have, of course, been 
grown in gardens for many years past, but of 
late there has been such a host of notable 
additions, particularly from China and 
Japan, that there are a great many lovely 
shrubs almost unknown to the ordinary 
gardener. Now is the time for planting, and 
everyone who can should make an effort to 


pureo maculatus is distinct from most of the 
Mock Oranges, having its large white flowers 
blotched with purple. P. Perle Blanche is a 
good double variety with large, pure white 
flowers. 

Prunus Pissardi is a very well-known and 
widely-grown shrub, valuable alike for its 
purple foliage and its early white flowers. 
The varieties with double rose-coloured 
flowers are rarely seen, blit they are very 
beautiful. P. Pissardi Blieriana fl. pi. is 
the name under which one of these varieties 
is known, the flowers being almost of a peach- 
pink and the young foliage beautifully tinted. 


white flowers and for its attractive foliage. 
The 

Clerodexdrons are very useful-flowering 
shrubs which are not so often seen as they 
deserve. C. Fargesi has white flowers, with 
a curious purplish calyx, followed by blue 
fruits, while C. trichotomum also has white 
flowers, which are fragrant, and is similar 
to C. Fargesi, but not quite so spreading. 
Flowering in September and vigorous in 
growth, they are both fine garden shrubs or 
t rees. 

Carvopteris mastacanthus is another 
good autumn-flowering shrub, dwarf, with 
blue flowers. It is known sometimes as the 
blue Spiraea, or the Moustache plant. For 
winter flowering there are the 

Witch Hazels, the finest of which perhaps 
is Harnamelis mollis, which has often been 
described, but is still too rarely seen. The 
curious spidery, yellow flowers are often open 



Berberis Autumn Cheer. 


adorn his garden with some of the many 
beautiful flowering shrubs there now are to 
choose from. Of 

Spir^as, S. arguta multiflora is very 
charming and graceful, with long, pendulous 
shoots covered with small white flowers early 
in spring. S. canton iensis is another beauty 
of drooping habit, the long branches 
wreathed with clusters of pure white flowers. 
S. bracteata is another good white-flowered 
species, and so is S. Henryi, this last grow¬ 
ing 7 feet or 8 feet high and being of 
vigorous habit. ' S. japonica coccinea is 
dwarfer and later in flowering, with bright 
crimson flowers. S. Thunbergi is another 
dwarf shrub from Japan with graceful 
foliage; one of the earliest to bloom, when it 
is a mass of snow-white flowers. 

The Philadf.lphus, or Mock Oranges, are 
well known, but some of the newer varieties 
are superior to the old. P. Virginal is one 
of the finest, with very large, pure white, 
double flowers, which are freely produced. 
This is really a most beautiful shrub and of 
vigorous growth. P. Bouquet Blanc is 
another beauty, the flowers, produced in large 
clusters along the branches, causing them to 
bend over in a graceful manner. P. pur- 


Prunus subhirtella is another early-flowering 
Cherry, with small blossoms of a soft pink 
produced in great quantity in April in 
clusters along the branches. This is one of 
the charming trees which come from Japan. 

Exochorda macrantha is a fine hardy- 
flowering shrub with large white fragrant 
blooms and drooping branches, and gives a 
lovely effect in spring when loaded with the 
clusters of pure white blossoms. Exochorda 
Giraldi is similar, but with larger flowers. 
For late flowering 

Elsholtzia Stauntoni, from China, is a 
fine and little-known, semi-shrubby plant, 
which is quite hardy and grows quickly. 
The flowers are produced in September and 
October in long spikes of a deep-rose colour. 
The foliage is fragrant, and altogether this is 
a very desirable thing. The 

Escallonias are well known, E. Langley- 
ensis being one of the best for general 
purposes, blooming in July. This makes a 
fine bush, 7 feet or 8 feet high, with long, 
thin, pendulous branches and bright-red 
flowers. The foliage is evergreen. Escallonia 
Philippiana is not so well known nor so 
hardy, but does well on a warm wall, and is 
most useful in the autumn alike for its 


by New Year’s Day, when their fragrance 
and quaint beauty make them very welcome. 
Berried shrubs should not be forgotten, and 
among the hosts of 

Barberries may be mentioned B. I’ratti, 
with a profusion of bright coral-scarlet 
berries ; B. brevipaniculata, B. polyantha, B. 
Coryii, all with bright berries, whilst the com¬ 
mon wild Barberry is capable of a very 
brilliant effect in the autumn. The 

\ iburnums are many of them good shrubs 
for autumn effects in foliage as well as in 
berries. The common wild V. Opulus is very 
good, and not so often used as V. Opulus 
sterile, which has no berries. V. rhytido- 
phyllum has fine long leaves and large 
clusters of brilliant red berries in the 
autumn, while V. fragrans, one of the newer 
Chinese species of the greatest charm, has 
bunches of scarlet berries in autumn, though 
its greatest attraction is its lovely clusters 
of pink flowers, deliciously scented, which are 
freely produced quite early in the year—often 
in February._ W. O. C* 

Berberis Autumn Cheer. 

In this hybrid, which was given an Award 
of Merit by the Floral Committee of the 
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Royal Horticultural Society when shown on 
November 1st, from the Wisley Gardens, the 
branches seem to take on a horizontal form, 
but they are bent over at the tips with the 
weight of the heavy crop of berries, which 
are round and of a coral-red shade. The 
fruits, which are produced in axillary 
clusters, are borne very freely. 

Pinus Montezumae. 

It is only in the warmer parts of the 
country that this Pine is likely to succeed, 
but in various parts of Devonshire and Corn¬ 
wall there are very good examples. It is a 
Mexican species, and perhaps the hardiest 
from that country. There it is very variable, 
and Roezl, about the middle of last century, 
divided it up into several species. They are 
not kept distinct at the present time, how¬ 
ever, although one or two are sometimes given 
varietal names. In its native country it 
grows 60 Feet or 70 feet high, with a trunk 
of considerable girth covered with thick and 
rough bark. The leaves are in bundles ot 
five, and they vary in length from 7 inches 
to 12 inches. ' They differ from those of most 
five-leaved Pines' by having a persistent 
sheath. The cones also vary very much in 
size, the smaller ones being about 4 inches 
long while those at the other extreme exceed 
twice that length. As an ornamental tree 
this species has much to commend it, for its 
long, handsome, luxuriant foliage gives it an 
air of distinction amongst other kinds. 
There is no reason to suppose that it can 
have any commercial value here, but to the 
tree-lover it is full of interest. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Hydrangeas. 

I propose making a bed of Hydrangeas, and 
should be glad of information with regard to 
soil and the sorts of Hydrangeas most suit¬ 
able and showy for outdoor use. 1 should 
like them all to be autumn bloomers m three 
or four varieties. ^ K. Vi ■ 

[The soil for these shrubs must be deep and 
fairly rich, quite 2 feet of good loamy soil 
with which sand and well-decayed manure 
have been freely intermingled. In so far as 
soil is concerned, the plants are not really 
fastidious, and in their good growth and 
flowering are more influenced probably bv 
altitude and such things. In some seaside 
southern gardens the plants, with quite 
ordinary care, grow into fine bushes, and are 
in their flowering season among the most 
ornamental of seaside plants. In the more 
loamy and holding soils generally the plants 
suffer less from drought, but in lighter soils 
more attention is requisite in watering. 
You say you would like them all to be 
autumn bloomers,” but the most we can 
vouch for is a late summer-flowering running 
into the early autumn. The following are the 
best: H. Hortensia, the hardy pink variety, 
a deeper-coloured variety is called H. H. 
rosea; H. Thomas Hogg, very fine white; 
H. H. Otaksa, pale pink or flesh colour; and 
H. paniculata grandiflora, creamy-white, 
changing to pink with age. The last is 
obtainable either in bush or standard form, 
and would probably do for the centre of the 
tied. Its longer ‘ growth and pyramidal 
panicles of flowers fit it best for such a 
position. It is best if hard pruned each year, 
and is one of the most striking of late- 
flowering Bhrubs. 

Aster Novi-Belgii densus. 

This variety ought not to be overlooked 
by those who may be forming a collection of 
Michaelmas Daisies. Of moderate height— 
2 ^ feet approximately—the blooms are of a 
good shade of blue, and if they are not, 
individually, of the largest size, they are pro¬ 
duced in the greatest profusion. It is one of 
the best of the type. W. McG. 
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ORCHIDS. 

The Indian Crocus (Pleione). 

Where the greenhouses and gardens are 
situated away from large manufacturing 
towns, the Pleiones would be a success, ana 
highly prized for their delicately-coloured 
flowers during the autumn and winter. Near 
large towns, where smoky fogs prevail, the 
flowers of the Pleiones would be spoilt, and 
even in favoured localities they should be 
allowed to opeli their blooms in a compara¬ 
tively dry atmosphere, where they would re¬ 
main in full beauty for a longer period. At 
one time they were included with Ccelogyne, 
but from the grower’s point of view they are 
quite distinct, and for cultural reasons they 
are treated as separate genera. The pseudo- 
bulbs are of annual duration only, the leaves 
are deciduous, and usually fall when the 
pseudo-bulbs are matured, an exception being 
P. Hookeriana, which often retains its 
foliage till after the flowering season. The 
short scapes are produced from the base of 
the pseudo-bulbs, and they carry one and 
occasionally two flowers from 2 inches to 
3 inches across. Pleiones are never really at 
rest, but very little water is needed during 
the dull months of the year. 

The principal species are P. prtecox, P. 
maculata, P. lagenaria, P. Hookeriana, and 
P. humilis. P. Hookeriana is the last to 
flower in the early spring months. The 
■ Pleiones are natives of the Himalayas, and 
are found from 3,000 feet to 10.000 feet eleva¬ 
tion. I have seen them growing and flowering 
in profusion above and around Darjeeling, 
usually on moss-covered rocks and banks. 

Culture. —PJeiones should be repotted 
annually, and such work is best carried out 
three or four weeks after the flowers are re¬ 
moved. Shallow pans with wire handles 
attached are the most suitable receptacles, 
and they are filled to one-half of their depth 
with broken crocks for drainage. The rooting 
medium consists of fibrous loam, peat, and 
sphagnum moss in equal parts, to which is 
added a sprinkling of finely-crushed crocks or 
sharp sand. If the loam is of poor quality, a 
small quantity of dried cow-manure may be 
added. It should l>e rubbed through a half¬ 
inch mesh sieve. The plants are turned out 
of their pans, all the soil removed, and the 
dead roots cut away except a small tuft at 
the base of each pseudo-bulb, which will serve 
to hold it in position in the fresh soil. The 
pseudo-bulbs should he graded, and then about 
eight or nine .of the largest placed evenly over 
the surface of a pan, 7 inches or 8 inches in 
diameter. Make the soil firm, and the young 
growth should just rest on the compost, the 
soil in the centre being slightly elevated above 
the sides or rim of the pan. If the soil is 
fairly damp, no water will be needed for a 
week. Suspend the pans about 2 feet from 
the roof glass, or place them upon a shelf 
where the night temperature does not fall 
below 50 degrees Falir. Until the days begin 
to lengthen and the roots and foliage develop 
very little water will lie needed, but as pro¬ 
gress is made and root action ltecomes 
vigorous it. will be necessary to look over the 
plants daily for watering. When the new 
pseudo-bulbs are formed, weak liquid manure 
will be beneficial once or twice each week. 
Keep the plants in close proximity to the roof 
glass throughout the growing period, and 
during hot weather the foliage may he 
sprayed over with rain water to hold in check 
red spider and encourage healthy growth. 
Shade from strong sunshine will be needed, 
and air must be admitted when the weather 
is favourable. When the leaves begin to turn 
yellow, and the pseudo-bttlbs show signs of 
approaching maturity, a little more sunlight 
and air can be permitted, but care must he 
taken to see that the roots are well supplied 
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with moisture, for it is a well-known fact that 
with more air and sunlight the roots become 
dry at short intervals. Directly the foliage 
ripens, only enough water should he given to 
keep the pseudo-bulbs rigid. T. W. B. 


Ccelogyne cristata. 


This 

fully. 


grow success- 
in both cool 


is not difficult to 
1 have grown it 
and warm Orchid houses, and have had some 
exceptionally good specimens when among a 
miscellaneous collection of stove and green¬ 
house plants. The beginner, however, should 
try and keep the temperature of his house 
just above 50 degrees F., and during the 
summer months with sun-heat 70 degrees will 
not be too high. Ventilation will be needed, 
but before opening the ventilators the state 
of the weather must be taken into considera¬ 
tion, and cold, direct currents of air pre¬ 
vented from passing over the plants. B. 
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Brassias. 

If judged solely from the decorative stand¬ 
point, the Brassias must take a subordinate 
position when compared with Cat.tleyas ana 
Odontoglossums. Nevertlierless, a well-grown 
example always attracts attention, and the 
specimen of B. Lo-wrcncfinns exfiibitc-’fl 
recently at the R.H.S. meeting shows that 
some of these plants still find favour in 
collections to-day. In the present note I shall 
refer to one or two of the most showy and tho>e 
that are easy to grow. 

B. brachiata is one of the finest in the 
genus, and was introduced from Guatemala in 
1843. The leaves are from 9 inches to 
12 inches long, and the spikes, often 2 ieet 
in length, are from seven to ten fiowered. 
The sepals and petals are light yellowish- 
green, the lip light yellow spotted with dark 
green. 

B. Lawrenceana hails from Brazil, and 
appears to have been in cultivation as long 
ago as 1840. The sepals and petals are light 
Yellow, with brown on the basal half, the lip 
light yellow spotted with orange-yellow. The 
variety longissima has much larger flowers, 
and the colour is orange-yellow with purple 
spots and blotches. 

B. maculata was the first Brassia cultivate ! 
in British gardens, it having been introduce.! 
from Jamaica over a century ago. The 
sepals and petals are light yellow marked 
with brown at the base, the open lip white, 
spotted with purple and brown in the centre. 
The variety guttata was found in Guatemala 
in 1837, and the flowers are smaller than in 
the type. , ., L . 

B. verrucosa.— This species is probably the 
commonest of all, and I have on several occa¬ 
sions seen it in miscellaneous groups at local 
flower shows. It is a native of Guatemala, 
and first flowered in this country in 1840 
The flowers are on the small side, the sepals 
and petals greenish, blotched with black- 
purple, while the lip is white, with numerous 
dark-green flattened warts near the base. 

Brassias do not require any great heat to 
grow them successfully, the cool end of the 
Cattleya house suiting them admirably, or, h 
this is not available, they should be place! 
in a house where the temperature does not 
fall below 50 degrees. They enjoy rather 
more shade than many Orchids, and care 
must be taken whet: the sun is hot to pre¬ 
vent injury to the foliage. In many houses 
there is a shady spot, and if such exists, then 
the Brassias should be there. This type of 
Orchid ought to be grown as specimens, 
several growths being arranged in a pan 
8 inches or 10 inches in diameter, for when 
in bloom the general effect is much more 
pleasing than if the growths were planted 
singly. The pans must be well drained, and 
the rooting medium is Osmunda fibre and a 
sprinkling of chopped Sphagnum Moss. B. 
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CHR YSANTHEM UMS. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums. 


need is more of those varieties that are as 
hardy as a Michaelmas Daisy, and that need 
about as much cultural care. Crossing them 
with house varieties in order to improve the 
quality of the blooms would be a mistake, as 
that would undoubtedly affect their hardi¬ 
ness. Improvement would have to be limited 
to what could be effected by the intercrossing 
of those kinds that for many years have 
braved with impunity the vicissitudes of our 
English winters. B. 

Single Chrysanthemum Mrs. J. B. 
Minchin. 

On the occasion of the great exhibition of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society 


a structure kept warm and syringe occa¬ 
sionally, and then there should soon be ample 
material with which to start propagating. 
The size of a cutting matters little. Rather 
small ones would be preferred to thick, sappy 
growths, the ideal cutting being free from a 
flower-bud at the point. There is, perhaps 
too much fuss made against cuttings taken 
from the stem of the old plant. These are 
quite satisfactory if cut from near the base, 
at any rate, and should certainly be obtained 
rather than wait for cuttings to break from 
■under the soil. 

An early beginning is worth something, 
more especially in the case of varieties 
known to be rather late in flowering. For 
the fullest development of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum plant, which, after all, does not take a 
year from the cutting to the flowering, it is 
not easy to make up in any way the advan¬ 
tage in time the December rooted cutting has. 
There are thousands of cuttings rooted later, 
I know, but I am more particularly consider¬ 
ing the plant in its highly-developed state. 



Chrysanthemum Mrs. J. B. Minchin. 


I have before me (November 9th) a bunch 
of Chrysanthemums of various colours, in¬ 
cluding yellow, white, red, maroon, and pink, 
all fresh and fine in colour. With the excep¬ 
tion of the old Cottage Pink, 1 do not know 
their names, but I do know that the plants 
annually yield a fine crop of bloom, and that 
the cultural details connected with them are 
not worth mentioning. I know of a place 
where these Chrysanthemums grow, but the 
soil is so poor and sandy that many things 
perish in a dry season, and yet these Chrysan¬ 
themums flourish exceedingly, and in their 
season yield bushels of flowers. One variety 
growing with me is the beau ideal of an out¬ 
door Chrysanthemum. The growth is strong, 
erect, and rigid, the flowers are tolerably 
large, well-formed, and of a bright claret- 
red. T have never known its name, but it is 
probably one of those varieties that some 
years ago were cultivated under glass, but, 
being cast out in favour of the newer kinds, 
came into the open ground, where, owing to 
its complete hardiness, it has been able to live 
happily. Everyone knows that our garden 
flora is so rich nowadays that there is no 
trouble in keeping a garden gay all through 
the late autumn months. Perennial Asters, 
perennial Sunflowers, and the many beautiful 
varieties of Japan Anemones are of them¬ 
selves capable of beautifying our gardens all 
through October. It is in the early days of 
November that the pinch is felt—we pass, as 
it were, suddenly from a time of plenty to 
one of scarcity, and unless one grows these 
hardy Chrysanthemums what is there in the 
outdoor garden during the first three weeks 
in November ? 

It is as well to put off winter as long as 
possible, and these varieties, that do not need 
so much culture as a Cabbage, give us another 
month of floral beauty in the outdoor garden. 
I wish that raisers would give some of their 
time to these hardy varieties. When a boy, 
and that is a long time ago, I used to admire 
a collection of the hardy varieties in a Surrey 
market garden. Most of these varieties seem 
to have disappeared. Anyway, I have not 
seen them for a good many years. They were 
rather tall growers, bore tolerably large 
flowers in a good many shades of purple, 
pink, yellow, and white. The only care they 
got was to be pulled to pieces every other 
year, and I do not think they ever got any 
manure. At any rate, they every year made a 
brave show and furnished an abundance of 
flowers for cutting. 

Seeing what in past years has been done 
for what are commonly called the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, which although 
very useful, come at a time when many out¬ 
door things are blooming, it seems strange 
that these very hardy kinds that come in after 
the first sharp frosts have made their mark 
in the outdoor garden, and that bloom cheer¬ 
fully in a November fog, should be com¬ 
pletely neglected. In raising new varieties of 
these November blooming kinds it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that not one particle of their 
hardiness be sacrificed. The fault of the 
early autumn varieties is that in the march 
of improvement perfect hardiness has been 
left behind. It is well known that the greater 
portion of them cannot withstand without 
injury the extremes of cold and wet to which 
the vicissitudes of our English climate expose 
them. In a winter when melting snow or 
heavy rains are succeeded by severe frosts 
these early-blooming kinds are, in heavy soils 
or in low-lying situations, apt to go under, 
and. therefore, a portion of the stock should 
always be wintered in frames. We have 
enough of these semi-hardy kinds. What we 


recently there were not many new varieties 
of this class put up for awards. This, 
however, was the most striking among them, 
and it found many admirers on account of 
its bold form and its soft, pleasing, primrose 
colour. It will be noticed that the modem 
“ single ” must have several rows of florets, 
and that the centre or eye may not be over 
large. __ 

Rooting cuttings. 

An early start is advisable, but it often 
happens immediately after the plants have 
finished flowering, through fire-heat and other 
causes, there is a scarcity of healthy cuttings 
to begin with. Rather than depend upon 
long-drawn-up growth it would be better to 
cut the old plant down and shorten this 
rowth as well, then shake the earth aw'ay 
rom the old ball, trim the roots in, and 
plant in a small pot; or if a number of the 
year-old roots have to be dealt with, plant 
them thickly in boxes about 6 inches in depth 
filled with a leafy compost. Place these in 


whether it be for show blooms or for the 
supply of the market produce. Young plants 
may be reared as late as April, and from such 
useful material oan be obtained, but as 
regards flowers nothing nearly so fine as from 
those earlier rooted. 

It is a simple matter really to root a 
cutting of the plant noticed, and yet there 
i.T any number of failures, these, in the 
majority of cases, being from a coddling 
treatment. I have a special dislike to the 
use of too much sand in the compoBt. There 
are, indeed, instancies where sand only is 
used. The cutting may root freely enough 
into this, yet the roots made are far too 
thin and threadlike for the future well-being 
of the plant. In fact, if I received a rooted 
plant so managed from any source, I should 
cut off the top and start it afresh. Sifted 
loam and leaf-mould in the proportion of a 
third of the latter is excellent, and in this 
the fresh roots will come strong from the first. 
If a few cuttings only are dealt with, which 
would be the case of a number of amateurs, 
it is well to make a frame or frames with 
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fairly deep boxes and put the same into the 
greenhouse in a light position not too far 
from the glass. Over these frames place 
sheets of glass, so that the cuttings may for 
a time be practically airtight, and shade 
during sunshine. Prepare a number of small 
pots by putting a little rough material at 
bottom, then fill loosely to the rim with the 
soil ; dibble from live to six cuttings around 
the edge, dip in water, and then give the 
pot a gentle tap to settle the earth, and at 
once put the same into the frame. The 
chances are no more water will be required 
till rooting has taken place. It will be well 
to take the glass off for an hour or so each 
morning, and if the leaves flag a trifle it 
will not be harmful; they will pick up again 
when closed. Growers who root cuttings in 
quantity use shallow boxes and dibble the 
same in a couple of inches apart. This plan 
bar much to recommend it; but in such 
instances a greenhouse may be given entirely 
to propagating, and this may be kept closed 
if desired. They also root them in earth 
already in the greenhouses—earth which may- 
have grown Tomatoes and other crops. It 
will, however, be recognised that methods like 
the above can hardly lie followed by the 
propagator of a few. Whichever way the 
cuttings are dealt with, it is important that 
they be handled immediately rooting has 
taken place. They should be potted singly 
and gradually made to be able to stand air 
without the leaves showing distress. In 
winter one would prefer warm treatment— 
that is, a structure of moderate temperature— 
and after February a better place for cuttings 
or for rooted plants would be a cold frame. 

H. S. 


INDOOR. 


Perpetual Carnations. 

It is one thing to grow these plants and 
bloom them in summer, and quite another 
to make them presentable and useful in 
winter. When the days are long and bright 
Carnations are happiest, and call for nothing 
hut rational treatment to enable them to 
flower freely. In winter, sunlight, which is 
life itself, is for the time being more or less 
absent, the days are short, and fire-heat, 
which the plants dislike unless most care¬ 
fully provided, is essential to keep them 
moving. But after all, this race would never 
have achieved its present fame if the plants 
had not proved equal to flowering under our 
dull skies. From the beginning of the present 
century, when the variety Mrs. T. W. 
Lawson first appeared, all the skill of raisere, 
both here and in America, has been directed 
towards this end. The exhibition just passed 
shows how great has been their success. 
Despite this some do not find them as satis¬ 
factory from November to March as they 
would wish. I am convinced that the diffi¬ 
culties are capable of being easily explained. 
There is often a tendency to judge one's own 
efforts by those of specialists. At this season 
of the year nothing is more likely to create 
dissatisfaction. It is only about a year ago 
that I ceased to propagate the old pink 
variety Mrs. H. Burnet, after having grown 
it for many years. Those acquainted with 
the evolution of this race of Carnation will 
conclude that I had been wasting time, for 
it is hopelessly out of date, and its flowers 
are small, in fact, they were never large, but 
were always capable of holding themselves 
erect even in winter, and for this reason I 
clung to it. Now supposing a collection con¬ 
sisted mainly of this and other old sorts, 
such as Harlowarden, White Chief, Winsor, 
and Bed Lawson, and anyone unacquainted 
with varieties at all, and fresh from a visit to 
an exhibition or a nursery, were to see them, 
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he would at once conclude by the size of the 
flowers that something was lacking. They 
could barely do otherwise, for those named 
hear no comparison whatever to the latest 
efforts of our raisers. Yet many fail to 
realise this. If large blooms are required, 
large flowering varieties must be grown. No 
skill on tbe part of a grower can make the 
blooms of Harlowarden the Bize of the later 
crimson Lord Lambourne. The same applies 
to Britannia versus Scarlet Carol a, May Day 
versus Mrs. Mackay Edgar, Mrs. Burnet, 
Mary Allwood, and countless others. Then, 
again, only those who have experienced the 
difference between growing Carnations in 
large airy houses in the best parts of the 
country can judge how those are handi¬ 
capped who have nothing but an unfavour¬ 
able locality, and perhaps a house of mixed 
plants to contend with. Not that these 
Carnations rank amongst difficult plants to 
grow. The latter conditions are by no means 
the best for them in winter, and yet it is 
surprising how well they will da if they are 
properly managed dining the summer. I 
would suggest that wherever there is a feeling 
of disappointment at their behaviour at this 
season, a visit to where they are grown near 
at hand should, if possible, be arranged, for 
this will show more clearly than anything 
oan do how far it is justified. 

As I said at the commencement, the time 
of the year is not in their favour, and while 
it lasts in all but the most favoured parts of 
the country winter-flowering depends on the 
growth made during summer. This requires 
time, for Carnations are slow growers, and I 
am convinced that cuttings rooted from 
October to January are much better fitted for 
their winter task than any propagated later. 
Early-rooted plants may be stopped twice, the 
last time generally early in June. The first 
flower will open in October, and nearly all 
those that will be available for cutting, up 
to the end of February, will be visible as 
buds before November is far advanced. At 
any rate the stems will have begun to 
lengthen out, and in consequence will be 
.stronger and more wiry than those from late- 
rooted plants, through being more or less 
developed while the days were still bright. 
Late struck plants have not the time at their 
disposal to permit of being stopped twice. 
Should this be done, it invariably means 
end of January flowers, weak in the stem, 
and lacking in fullness, because they have 
had to make all their growth in short days. 
It is this that creates more dissatisfaction 
than anything, for a weak-stemmed flower 
has to be wired, and, moreover, the blooms 
are never of the quality they are on older 
plants. Fire-heat, too. is very often em¬ 
ployed in excess of what Carnations really 
need ; the temperature need never exceed 
50 degrees in dull weather, and at night- 
time it should run a little lower. Fresh air 
is a vital necessity, and the more admitted 
from the top of the house, when it does not 
create too great a change in the interior, the 
better will the plants thrive. Most important 
is watering. During winter more plants are 
ruined through overdoing this than any¬ 
thing. To keep them healthy and free from 
disease, keep the roots on the dry side and 
feed sparingly. J. 


Early-flowering Cyclamens. 

See that the surroundings of the plants are 
kept uniformly moist, otherwise thrips will 
quickly put in an appearance, ruining the 
foliage and crippling the flowers. A tempera¬ 
ture of 57 degrees to 60 degrees, with air 
from the front, below the stage, so that it. first 
comes into contact with tbe hot-water pipes 
before ascending, with the top ventilator 
slighty open in the day-time will be 
sufficient. Unless the weather is mild the 
front ventilators should be closed at night 
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and less fire-heat employed. Keep the 
succeeding batch of plants steadily growing, 
and vaporise occasionally to ward oft attacks 
of “ green fly ” and “ thrips.” A. W. 


Plant houses. 

During the dull months watering ought to 
be in careful hands. Avoid anything like 
damp in the house which accommodates the 
Chrysanthemums. Blooms, this year, appear 
to be capricious, some varieties—December 
Gold, for example—being much in advance 
of the normal date. There is a predominant 
note, now, of white and yellow among the 
early Chrysanthemums, and more particu¬ 
larly in the case of the newer varieties. 
Bush plants intended for late-flowering must 
be kept as cool as possible, although with 
such a choice of other flowering plants, very- 
late Chrysanthemums are not, now, so valu¬ 
able as was at one time the case. If Arum 
Lilies be desired round about the New Year 
a few pots may be placed in a warm house 
when the spathes will soon push up. As with 
other things, Lorraine Begonias need not be 
over-watered, and when these are in full 
bloom they can safely be moved to a lower 
temperature, in which they will remain 
effective over a longer period. Gesneras 
require attention in the way of heat. When 
the temperature is too low the blooms are 
apt to drop before they expand. Heat and 
moisture are required to do these plants 
satisfactorily. See to herbaceous Calceolarias 
now in 4-incli and 5-inch pots. Only sufficient 
moisture to keep these in health should be 
given. Assist Cyclamens and the earlier 
Cinerarias with weak manure water, and 
attend to the welfare of successional batches 
of both and of Primulas, vaporising 
occasionally if needful. 


The Vallota. 

The Vallota, almost everywhere known as 
the Scarboro’ Lily, is a special favourite 
with many people who own no greenhouse, and 
who have to make the best possible arrange¬ 
ments for its culture. As the Vallota has no 
real season of rest, it not infrequently 
happens that, through neglect to repot it gives 
evidence of badly needing a change of soil. 
The best time to do this is after the blooming 
period, when plants should be carefully 
removed from the pots, some of the old 
material taken away, repotting in old loam 
and leaf-mould, with spent cow dung added. 
So treated, they will go for a number of years 
without the necessity for a further shift. 
The Vallota, on account of its evergreen state, 
makes a suitable window plant, and the 
flowers add to the value. It is this dual 
quality which has earned for it a wide popu¬ 
larity, particularly with country people, who 
grow it to perfection in the cottage window. 

Leahukst. 

Hydrangeas with single heads of 
bloom. 

Instead of placing a number of cuttings in 
a pan, which involves shifting them within 
six months or so, I prefer to use separate pots 
from the start, choosing ripened shoots, and 
saving the bottom pair of leaves. There is 
a great advantage in doing so, as no further 
disturbance is necessary for some time, and 
plants progress without having to move them. 
Good loam and leaf-mould, with a dash of 
sharp sand, will meet all the requirements of 
Hydrangeas. Woodbastwick. 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
he addressed to the Editor, “Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,” 8. Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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ROSES 


Rose Vanity. 

This Rose, which was given a Certificate of 
Merit when shown by the Rev. ,f. H. Pember¬ 
ton, the raiser, at the National Rose Society’s 
Show on July 1st, bears flowers each 3 inches 
in diameter of a clear rose-pink shade, with, 
in the centre of the bloom, a cluster of pale 
yellow 9tamens. For the most part the 
flowers have- three or four extra petals that 
lie out flat, though many are quite single. 
The growth is very vigorous, and the branch¬ 
ing clusters of blooms are large but not at 
all coarse. 


Planting. 

“ The Rose is the honour and beauty 
of flowers.”—A nacreon. 

In most trade catalogues you will find some 
advice as to the planting and the care of 


trees upon their arrival from the nurseries, 
and very helpful such notes are to the 
amateur who knows very little about horti¬ 
culture other than what is gleaned from a 
trade catalogue or a gardening paper. Any 
information is valuable that tends towards 
successful culture, and although the essence 
of this chapter is common knowledge to most 
growers, yet experience always counts, and 
I have found in life that every one of us can 
learn a little more from our neighbours than 
we already know. There are two classes of 
amateurs who buy Rose trees: those who are 
enthusiasts and study the flower, and those 
possessing gardens, who, having seen some 
variety at a show or in a neighbour's garden, 
decide to grow a few and place an order. The 
first man knows the exact place where his tree 
has got to go when he orders it; the second 
buyer does not trouble much, knowing only 
that it will be planted in the front or back 
garden where room can be found. I have 
little fear for the success of the Rose trees 
with the first man. but with the second I 
have grave doubt. “ Position is the art of 


gunnery,” and so, too, with the Rose; if you 
do not select a favourable position the plant 
will neither shoot nor burst into bloom as it 
ought. In the making of a Rose garden it is 
always wisest to work to a plan, no matter how 
rough. Choose your site, lay out your Rose 
garden or your Rose beds, and prepare your 
planting scheme, mark down exactly where 
each tree has got to go, bearing in mind not 
only garden effect but also the requirements 
of the Rose. 

If the garden you are laying out is a large 
one, my advice is that you order your trees as 
follows:—1, Climbers; 2, standards; 3, dwarf 
trees. On no account have too big a delivery 
at one time, unless you have the hands to 
cope with the planting, staking, labelling, 
etc. It is a bad plan to keep trees heeled in 
too long before planting or to leave them 
tied up in the nursery bundles. I have seen 
large bundles of trees delivered which, owing 


to frost and snow, could not be unpacked, and 
then, when the weather changed, heeled-in in 
trenches prior to planting so long that they 
had lost their labels and had even started to 
root. The nurserymen, who are past masters 
in the art of packing, make provision for 
moderate delay in planting, and place damp 
.Moss and litter round the roots inside the 
bundle in case fro9t or snow should suddenly 
delay their being got in. The gardener need 
only place the bundles in a shed or cellar 
free from frost, and having damped the base 
of the bundles throw one or two sacks over 
them to make all safe. Still, the sooner they 
are unpacked the better, and the moment the 
weather breaks the bundles should be opened 
and, wet or fine, a trench should be got out 
and the trees should be placed in it in a lean¬ 
ing position, and the roots and a third of the 
tree covered with soil, over which should he 
placed one or two mats. 

When unpacking, use every care, for the 
trees cling together and a disinterested helper 
is sure to pull or shake them apart roughly 
and so damage the trees. If you have to heel 


or trench them in the open before planting, 
see that all labels that are attached are 
shifted to the tops of the trees. “The reason 
is this: if they are too low when earthed up 
the names will get obliterated or the labels 
destroyed. It is not easy in a large collection 
to find experts to name every variety at any 
stage of growth, and it is most annoying to 
have Roses growing whose names you do not 
know. My advice to every gardener is to 
write to Richard Pinches, of Crown Build¬ 
ings, Camberwell, and order his small 
“ Acme ” lead label, which has the name of 
the Rose stamped on it in raised letters. 
This is the best label and one of the cheapest 
upon the market. For a holder I advise a 
device I invented years ago, and which, if the 
grower has the time, he can, if he possesses 
a vice, make for himself, but it is cheaper to 
buy them with the labels. The holder con¬ 
sists of a piece of thick galvanised wire bent 
at the top into the shape of an S, which, if 
carefully made, allows the label to hang on 
(he hook formed and from which it cannot 
blow off or be detached without the wishes of 
the grower. This is the simplest and the 
best label and holder I know of and the only- 
one I used. Avoid the tying of labels on to 
trees with lead wire or string ; they only get 
lost in the pruning of the trees or cannot be 
found when the trees are in leaf and flower. 
Planting and labelling should be done at 
one and the same time, and if the garden is 
a large one this will be found to be absolutely 
necessary to avoid mistakes. Planting should 
start with the first or second week of Novem¬ 
ber and be finished by the end of January. 
You can plant up to March, but it is not 
wise, for trees soon start root growth, and if 
fine flowers are to be secured the first year, all 
trees should be well settled in their quarters 
before the early spring. Trees planted in 
March are best pruned before planting. 
This avoids any check that pruning will give 
to a tree that is not established. All being 
ready, let us assume the weather to be fine 
and the soil in good condition. We unpack 
our bundles as they arrive and examine each 
tree for damaged roots. These must be cut 
away just above the damaged part,also remove 
any damaged or broken wood on the tree 
itself. 

Planting.— Climbers come first, and having 
carefully examined the trees we damp the 
root9, and until actually in the soil keep them 
covered with a damp sack from sun or drying 
winds. Of course, such care is not necessary 
•on a damp day when no cold winds are blow¬ 
ing or the sun is not powerful. But you 
cannot be too careful in this respect. I have 
seen gardeners lay out a hundred trees for 
planting all in position with roots exposed to 
the air and sun, break off for lunch, and by 
the time the last tree was planted you can 
realise the state of the roots. Add to this the 
uncertainty as to how long it has been out 
of the ground before it arrived, and you will 
see the necessity for care. Let us plant our 
climbers for arches and pillars first, and then 
we will put in our wall climbers. The reason 
for this is that the wall climber should be 
planted and nailed up at one time, whilst 
the other climbers can be planted and tied 
up roughly for a time and then be arranged 
later if time is pressing. However, it is 
wisest to tie in position every shoot as soon as 
possible, for once they start into new growth, 
if great care is not taken, these get easily 
rubbed off, and second shoots from the same 
eye are never so strong as the first. As 
regards depth at which to plant, this, with all 
trees, should be about the same, with the 
exception of standards, which may be planted 
a little deeper. If you look at a tree that 
has come from the nursery you will see a 
soil mark on the stem showing the depth at 
which it was planted before, and, generally 
speaking, it would have been 4 inches. This 
is quite deep enough so long as the point of 
union of stock and bud is just covered when 
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Hit cull round the tree has been firmed down 
and all has been finished. It must be remem¬ 
bered that every year additional covering will 
be added in the nature of manure, which soon 
becomes soil. It is dangerous to the life of 
the tree to plant too deep, if the budding has 
been done carelessly, so that the point of 
union is too high up the stock. It is far 
safer to leave it above the level of the soil 
than plant deep so as to cover it. In any 
case, get out a hole to the depth of about 
6 inches and wide enough to allow all the 
roots to rest flat on the bottom, spread the 
roots out so that they rest horizontally in 
all directions. Do not let roots run upwards 
or cram them in or twist them round the hole 
to save trouble ; try and avoid letting roots 
cross each other—a little soil will keep them 
in position. Planting is always done better 
with someone else to help, if only to hold the 
tree in position whilst the roots are arranged 
and the soil is filled in. After you have 
covered the roots with the first spadeful, lift 
the tree slightly by its branches and jar it 
gently up and down to let the soil filter round 
the roots and distribute itself among the 
small fibrous roots; add a little more soil 
and then firm down with your foot all round, 
fill in with the rest of the soil, and the plant¬ 
ing is accomplished. A good thick pair of 
leather garden gloves will save your hands in 
this operation, but few gardeners will use 
them. However, they are a help, and if 
much planting has to be undertaken I 
strongly advise their use, for you can grip 
the tree more firmly in raising it up and 
down instead of putting all the force on one 
branch. In the case of standards, get out 
the hole as before, and then drive in your 
stake in the centre of the hole and plant it in 
exactly the same way as already described. 
Remember this, never place fresh manure in 
contact with the roots of any Rose tree—it is 
most harmful; bury it beneath or at the side. 
One of the most debatable points in planting 
is the distance that one tree should be from 
another. This depends largely upon the 
variety, its growth and habit, as also upon 
the pruning. 

Here the judgment of the grower comes in, 
for in laying out his garden he has got to 
consider the equal distribution of bloom 
throughout the year and the arrangement of 
his beds. 

First let me lay down the law that Rose 
beds contain only Roses ; secondly, that they 
be planted as thick as thieves ; and thirdly, 
that they be subject to general effect—that is 
to say that, as far as possible, they all be “ to 
toe the line ” and conform more or less to 
the usual pruning meted out by exhibitors. 
If only Roses are grown in a bed the trees 
can be planted closer then if other small 
flowers are used to carpet the soil. Roses 
are gross feeders, and if you are going to 
limit their space you must from time to 
time top dress and mulch, else the soil would 
soon get impoverished and your trees would 
go back. If you have a Rose bed. see that it 
is one; see that it is a real smother of bloom 
and not an apology for a border. I would 
never nurse a sick tree or leave a vacant space 
unfilled, and not only do you waste good 
ground, but you lose a season's pleasure in a 
plant that should have been. If you arrange 
your varieties you can get your trees to con¬ 
form to a set space, such as 18 or 20 inches 
apart and 16 inches between the rows. Keep 
.your strongest growers to the centre of the 
plant a strong and a shy grower alternately— 
thus, Caroline Testout, Her Majesty, La 
Fiance, or Margaret DickBon, Merville de 
Lyon, Frau Karl Druschki. It is a little 
difficult to lay down any law as to distance 
between trees, for so much depends upon 
pruning, feeding, and varieties. It would be 
absurd to start a bed up to what you expected 
every tree to do. I would rather, if I saw 
Roses doing very well, thin out and give them 
more room than see a wide gap between the 
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trees. If you want a Rose garden let it be 
for Roses only; you can get Roses to do 
almost anything from climbing a fence to 
covering the ground. The following little 
poem speaks well of their merits and is not 
out of place: — 

Tut Rose Garden. 

Roses yellow, Roses red, 

Roses blushing overhead, 

Roses whiter than the snow, 

Roses standard, Roses low, 

Roses golden, Roses flame, 

Roses labelled true to name, 

Ruses climbing up a wall, 

Roses crowning pillar tall, 

Roses down the garden edge, 

Roses sweet briar in a hedge, 

Roses creeping o’er a fence, 

Roses small, Roses immense, 

Roses perfumed in degree, 

Roses Hybrid, Roses Tea, 

Roses! And no more I’ll say, 

Save “ Roses, Roses, all the way.” 

Of course, it may be that you are only 
moderately interested in Roses, and that they 
take a secondary place in your garden. I 
hardly expect this to be the case, but if it 
is so, and you want to grow with other flowers 
in the same border, give them plenty of room 
and do not let tall plants like Hollyhocks 
and Delphiniums crowd their ground and 
encroach on their soil, else you will soon lose 
the lot. When you have got all your trees 
planted and, where necessary, tied and staked, 
when every one has been labelled, then the 
soil should lie raked over evenly and a final 
inspection given. Rough winds will often 
loosen your trees, and in this case they must 
all be firmed in again and, if necessary, 
staked, for no tree will take root if it is 
blown about; also the frost will drive down 
into the soil round the stock. 

And now a few words as to protection 
against frost. Most Rose-growers advise 
litter and bracken. I have tried both ; the 
former is far too unsightly and untidy ^ the 
latter is, in my opinion, none too certain a 
protection. I strongly advise Nature's 
natural covering, leaves—and plenty of them. 
Do not lie afraid to pile them on. and then 
scatter soil over them to keep them down and 
from blowing about over the garden. Leaves 
soon decay, and by April can either be 
removed or left to incorporate with the soil. 
For standards, leaves, again, tied loosely 
round the bud or union with raffia. I will 
not perplex the grower with all sorts of 
alternatives, for most entail labour and few 
are effective. Stick to leaves that can be 
found anywhere, and, used with ease, do not 
look unsightly or spoil the effect of a well- 
planned garden even in winter. If the frost 
is severe draw them well round your trees 
and you will find that they will preserve them 
when everything else will fail. 

T. Geoffrey W. Hen snow, M.A., F.R.H.S. 


FERNS. 


Maiden-hair Ferns in winter. 

These Ferns require a period of rest, and in 
none is this more evident than in Adiantum 
cuneatum. Plants which have been growing 
freely during the latter part of the summer 
and autumn should be well exposed, and when 
the fronds are well matured the cooler the 
plants can he kept the better. If gradually 
hardened off and kept fairly dry in pots, they 
will keep well where the temperature does not 
fall below 40 degs. Fahr., the fronds assuming 
the pale-green hue which florists consider 
essential. It is no doubt owing to the fact 
that the pale-green Ironds are so much more 
durable than the deeper green ones that the 
change has been brought about. For early 


spring use another batch of plants should be 
grown ; these should be kept in cold pits and 
as dry as possible without injury to the roots. 
They may then be started in warmth late in 
the autumn, and under fair conditions will 
make good fronds, and either for cutting from 
or as pot plants will come in for use about 
February and March. Like those for autumn 
use, these should be hardened off after the 
fronds are well matured. It is of little use to 
try to get good results from plants which have 
been kept in a growing state throughout the 
year ; the growth these will make during the 
last three months of the year will be weak and 
imperfect, and they will also have become so 
exhausted that it will be late in the spring 
before they will make any good progress. 
-Maiden-hair Ferns should be kept moderately 
cool and dry at this season, and will then, ii 
given a little warmth, start away and make 
good growth as soon as the days begin to 
lengthen. Where the pots are well filled with 
roots a little artificial manure may be given 
occasionally while they are growing. 

Although A. cuneatum still holds first place 
among Maiden-hair Ferns for decoration, 
there are several others which are for many 
purposes preferable. A. elegaus, which has 
large and more spreading fronds, is now 
extensively grown. It appears to be hardier 
than cuneatum. A. Williamsi is also a valu 
able kind for cutting when grown under cool 
treatment, hut in warmth the fronds run out 
too long and thin. Of course, for cutting, the 
fronds should be well matured, but if too old 
the pinnules drop off soon after the fronds 
are cut. A. scutum is also very useful for 
cutting, the large, spreading fronds being 
very effective and also lasting longer than 
those of most of the Maiden-hairs. In the 
spring this makes a very pretty plant for 
decoration. Plants grown in a light open 
position have a very pretty tint in the young 
fronds. There are two varieties, one having a 
pale-bronzy tint with only the slightest shade 
of red, while the other has a beautiful rosy- 
red tint, and with age the fronds change to a 
deeper green. This rosy-red variety is con¬ 
sidered by some to he the same as A. tenerum. 
A. Lathomi, which is closely allied to the 
above, but has more drooping fronds of a 
pale shade of green, may he recommended, 
hut is not so easily propagated as most of the 
Adiantums. (If tiie smaller-growing Maiden¬ 
hairs, A. mundulum is the most useful. It 
makes a very compact and pretty plant and 
the fronds are of a useful size for button-hole 
bouquets or any other purpose where perfect 
little fronds are desirable. This is sometimes 
confused with A. Pacotti. hut it is quite dis¬ 
tinct. the fronds having smaller pinnules, 
which do not overlap each other as in A. 
Pacotti, which is sometimes recommended, 
hut is too dense and heavy for most pur¬ 
poses, though it makes a very pretty pot- 
plant. In winter this requires some care, as 
it is much inclined to damp off. The plants 
should be stood up on pots and have suffi¬ 
cient room for the air to circulate among 
them, and in watering care should be taken 
not to wet the fronds. 


Ferns from spores. 

This is a suitable time at which to make a 
sowing of spores of Ferns. This course may 
not be necessary where there is a regular 
fernery, as plants from self-sown spores are 
usually freely—too freely—produced. Yet 
even in such cases spores from another collec¬ 
tion may give more satisfactory results. Sow 
the spores in pans of good loamy soil, moisten¬ 
ing the latter Wore sowing is done. Cover 
the pans with squares of glass and place them 
in “flats” or saucers. Water when neces¬ 
sary from underneath, pouring the water into 
the'saucers. Capillary attraction will do the 
rest. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Sweetness in flowers. 


Are we losing our interest in blossoms 
specially valued on account of the sweet per¬ 
fume they emit, and allowing the spell of 


us in the old Clove, or a bunch of Pinks 
like Mrs. Sinkins? Many who are devotees of 
Sweet Peas often lament that the newer sorts 
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properly designated, as they, with the Night- 
scented Stock (Mathjola bi-comis) and 
Nieotiana aflinis, are amongst the most 
agreeable of perfume diffusers one may have 
in a garden. How many in these days ever 
think of planting a Sweet Brier, yet, after a 
shower of rain, what is more delightful than 
the scent which has been described like to 
that of ripe Apples? Amongst annuals, what 



Gladiolus Souvenir. 


beauty to predominate and become the 
deciding factor whether we shall grow this or 
that plant? It would almost appear to be 
the case. We set a high estimate upon 
Carnations, but some of them, at least, are 
not particularly noted for their rich 
fragrance. Is it not a fact that in not a few- 
modern varieties whose chief charm lies in 
their loveliness the scent is not so marked 


do not compare with older varieties in aroma. 
We meet with climbing ltoses on every hand 
to-day ; some of them are delightful, but when 
we have said that we have said all, yet there 
is a sense of pleasure and satisfaction in the 
sweet smell of Woodbine, the flowers of which 
are clustered around some cottage door, or 
the subtle smell of the white Jasmine on a 
house wall ! Sweet Rockets are surely 
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is more welcome for filling a room with 
sweetness than a bowl of spikes of 
Mignonette ? Wooduastwick. 


Gladiolus primulinus Souvenir. 

This is a very fine primulinus form, more 
flowers being open at one time than is the 
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case with this type. The flowering steins are 
unusually long, while the individual blooms 
are, as may lie seen by the illustration we give 
to-day, larger than usual. The characteristic 
hooded segment is present as in G. primu- 
linus and its forms, but the flower is more or 
less round in shape. The colour is self-yellow 
with three faint radiating lines in the throat 
ot the flower. It was given an Award of 
Merit when shown before the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society by 
Messrs. K. Yelthuys, Ltd., on September 6th 
of this year. 


Christmas Roses (Hellebore.) 

It sometimes happens that Christmas 
Roses, when once removed from one position 
to another, take a long time before they 
become re-established. Of them one is quite 
safe in saying that the old adage applies in 
a special manner when they are doing satis¬ 
factorily, “ Leave well alone,” because few 
plants in a garden resent more or are more 
impatient of disturbance than the Hellebore, 
which, after all, is a very precious flowering 
plant, coming to perfection in the darkest 
days of the year when outdoor blossoms are 
scarce. If, however, clumps must be shifted, 
or if it is desired to procure others, then 
consideration will need to be given to time 
and the place they are to occupy, as it is the 
ignoring of these two important points that 
results in failures and makes those who have 
gone through the experience half-regret that 
they ever touched them. There is no better 
time to remove and lift the roots than July, 
as then it will be found the risk is least. 
The selection of a suitable place is highly 
important. I have seen them shifted to 
borders under a south wall, with the best of 
intentions no doubt, but in the absence of 
shade and coolness so essential to their 
development the plants have dwindled away. 

Whilst the place for the Hellebore should, 
as far as possible, be sheltered, it should also 
be one where shade is prevalent, us it is 
shade-loving. It is, therefore, advisable to 
consider well where clumps can be planted to 
remain, bearing in mind that they will lie 
“ fixtures ” for years. Sometimes a corner 
on a cool border amongst herbaceous plants, 
where the Hellebore can be partly shaded, 
may be found for them, or a place where 
Ferns or Plantain Lilies thrive by reason of 
coolness and shade can be set aside. No 
better position could be selected. Having 
regard to their long tenure, consideration 
must lie given to the soil. Nothing suits 
them better than good loam, leaf-mould, and 
cow dung. Let the ground be dug t-o a depth 
of 2 feet or more, throwing in a few pieces 
of brick to aid drainage, and place a good 
layer of manure at the bottom also, then 
follow on with the compost suggested. After 
planting the roots, a good soaking of water, 
should the weather be dry, ought to be given. 

- A few plants, if protected with 

hand lights, will yield flowers by Christmas 
or early in the New Year, and the quality of 
these will be pinch superior to that of those 
plants which flower without protection. 

Hf.kby. 


Schizostylis coccinea Mrs. Hegarty. 

The old scarlet-crimson Flag or Kaffir Lily 
has long been known to lovers of hardy plant's 
and much treasured in mild districts for a 
free supply of rich scarlet flowers in Octolier 
and November, borne in the manner of 
Gladiolus blooms, in distichous spikes ap¬ 
proaching 2 feet in length. At a recent 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
an Irish lady exhibited a fine vase full of 
the rose-coloured form, Mrs. Hegarty, which 
came as a surprise to us and obtained an 
Award of Merit. 

I believe the treatment of this handsome 
plant is not too well understood, and that this 
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is the reason why so good and bright a flower 
is unknown at Covent Garden and in most 
florists’ shops. For most inland gardens in 
Britain the plant should frankly be treated 
as half-hardy, although I have known groups 
planted permanently in the open, in Surrey 
and Kent, weather more than once 32 degrees 
of frost, without the slightest protection. 
They did not recover sufficiently to flower in 
the following season ; indeed, it is surpris¬ 
ing that a South African plant survived so 
much frost, and I realise that a north aspect 
in both cases must have been of considerable 
value to them in making a successful 
recovery. A cold frame, however, or a cold 
greenhouse will grow these plants to perfec¬ 
tion, and a great deal can be done to beds in 
the open by placing a rough frame and lights 
over them from November till March. The 
plant, rhizomatous rather than, bulbous, 
belongs to the Iris family, and succeeds well 
in pots. Sandy loam and peat or leaf-mould 
make a good rooting medium. The plants 
enjoy warm, sunny positions, and are easily 
increased by division. The cut flowers last 
for a considerable period, buds continuing to 
open, and it is to be hoped that the appear¬ 
ance of this new colour-form will act as a 
stimulus to increased cultivation. 

TV. E. Th. I. 


Saxifraga Fortunei. 

Usually at the end of October this Saxi¬ 
frage is a pretty sight with quantities of its 
quaint white flowers, each with very long 
petals, but the present season has not been 
at all to its liking, and my plants have 
looked very unhappy, and I should not have 
been at all surprised if they had quite given 
up. They all came through, however, but 
the inflorescences were poor, and few. It 
is a species dependent upon a good deal of 
moisture for it to show at its best, and it 
assists it if it is planted close up to a rock 
on the north side, so that it can get its roots 
underneath. It is a plant I am very fond of. 
and I grow a good many specimens of it, 
which, in the ordinary way, do very well, for 
except that it likes a cool, damp spot, it is 
not at all fastidious. The large, glossy leaves 
are always handsome when the plant is in 
good condition, and the flowers coming so late 
in the year, whilst not by any means showy, 
are graceful and doubly welcome for their 
lateness in appearing. Though it is quite 
hardy, the first frost cuts it down as surely 
as if it were a Dahlia. It is an excellent 
plant for a town garden. N. L. 


Deep culture for Delphiniums. 

The finest lot of Delphiniums I ever saw 
was grown in this locality. In stature, free 
flowering, and size of bloom these plants were 
quite exceptional, and when in full bloom 
they created a very fine effect. The man 
who formed the garden in which they grew 
had it trenched 3 feet deep for fruit-trees, 
and in this way an ideal rooting medium 
was formed. Delphiniums being of a strong 
rooting character will yield fair results in 
almost any kind of soil, even in very light 
soils, and under ordinary culture they will 
bloom very well; but the Delphinium grown 
where the roots have 2 feet or more of well- 
stirred ground to travel in is a different 
thing from that which is commonly seen in 
the amateur’s garden. Not only is the 
stature of the plants increased bv deep, 
generous culture, but. the individual flowers 
display a colour-beauty which to a great 
extent is wanting when the plants are im¬ 
perfectly nourished. 

It is probable that only a percentage of 
those who grow this fine, hardy plant have 
ever examined the individual flowers 
sufficiently to enable them to realise the great 
refinement and really wonderful colour- 
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beauty which they exhibit. We do not asso¬ 
ciate refinement of form and colour with 
plants of strong, coarse growth, and the first 
time I closely examined the flowers of these 
Delphiniums I was surprised. The extreme 
delicacy of the paler shades and the wonder¬ 
ful iridescence of the darker ones were a 
revelation to me. Naturally, deep culture 
should be regulated by the nature of the soil. 
The garden above referred to was composed 
of the very light, porous ground of which 
we have too much in Surrey. In some places 
this verges on sand, and is the despair of 
the agriculturist who would, however, often 
do better if he could be induced to deeply 
stir and break through the hard pan, which 
is the great hindrance to prosperity. In a 
general way this pan has been formed by the 
treading of horses and men from the time 
the land was brought into cultivation. When 
walking down the furrows I have often 
wondered how crops could grow—even pass¬ 
ably—in about 4 inches of soil on a bottom 
as hard as a barn floor. What many forget 
is that vegetation is sustained, not only by 
the rainfall, but also by the moisture that 
arises from the water’s bed. Ii this were 
not the case vegetation would perish in such 
a summer as we have just passed through. 
Deprive plants of this ascending moisture 
and gardening would be well-nigh impossible. 
There is so much diversity of soil and eleva¬ 
tion that there can be no absolute rule as to 
the depth necessary for perfect growth and 
security against heat and drought. Soils of 
a loamy nature are not so easily affected by 
periods of dry weather, and there is not the 
need to stir so deeply. In the case of those 
very light soils which parch and burn in very 
hot weather, it is well to tempt the roots to 
strike down deeply, so that they are safe¬ 
guarded in a time of prolonged drought; but 
where the subsoil is day, a depth of from 
15 inches to 18 inches is quite enough. No 
good can lie effected by inducing the roots 
to strike deeply into a clayey, cold subsoil. 

J. Cornhill. 


Alyssum argenteum. 

The effect of the long, dry, hot season on 
some plants of this useful Madwort, grow¬ 
ing in a raised and naturally dry place, has 
been to develop a much more charming and 
compact habit of growth than it often assumes 
when grown under more normal condition. 
In other years I have often had the plants 
18 inches to 2 feet high, with a tendency to 
lie straggly, but these plants have not grown 
more than 6 inches high, but have spread out 
laterally, making compact and attractive 
little bushes covered with pretty silvery 
foliage, with a flush of red here and there, 
where some of the leaves have taken on almost 
a tawny hue. The yellow flowers are bright, 
though not particularly interesting—more 
welcome for their coming on later in the 
year than the other Madworts, these plants 
having bloomed through July and August. 
But in such a season as this their foliage 
alone has abundantly justified their place in 
the rock garden, of which they have consti¬ 
tuted quite an interesting feature. In 
ordinary seasons I have never regarded the 
plant as a particularly desirable one except 
for supplying a patch of yellow when there 
was not much else of that colour in the rock- 
garden. O. C. C. 


Gynerium argenteum. 

Your excellent illustration, also the 
cultural remarks by your correspondent 
“ E. II.” for the week ending Nevember 26th, 
should encourage those who have space for 
such rather big plants, either on the turf 
or wide border. A friend of mine has a plant 
on either side of his double-fronted house 
at Eltham. and immediately in front of the 
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Pampas a plant of the Torch Lily, and 
flowering at the same time they form a most 
pleasing contrast, calling for much admira¬ 
tion. The female variety should be pre¬ 
ferred as the flowers are much more silvery 
than those of the male, which is inclined to 
be purplish and somewhat of a drooping 
nature, yet neither can be dispensed with 
where Variety is enjoyed. The plumes should 
be cut away from these two plants as soon 
as their beauty has passed, but not so the 
foliage of either. It should remain as a 
rotection to the centre of the plants until 
_ larch or April, according to the weather. 
When prepared with a stout pair of leather 
gloves and a sharp pair of shears trim up 
the plants fairly hard, removing all dead 
grass in and around each clump, and if 
they have been long established, fork up the 
hollow centre and fill in afresh with good 
loam and manure, which will improve next 
year’s display of plumes. The plants require 
division in spring, when they get too big. 
The early dwarf white variety producing its 
lovely plumes in the month of August is pre¬ 
ferable for small gardens, remaining in good 
condition a very long time. J. Mayne. 


Rheum Alexandrae. 

I was pleased to see this Rhubarb some 
time ago in the garden of Major Stewart at 
Shambellie, Mew abbey, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
where there were several plants, which, I 
understand, had been raised from seeds. The 
flower-spikes are 3 feet to 4 feet high, and 
made more attractive by the white bracts of 
tire flowers in the upper part of the spike. 
This Chinese species was collected by Mr. 
Wilson, and has been in cultivation for a 
few years. Ess. 


Cactus Dahlia Alabaster. 

This is a beautifully formed variety with 
pure white flowers. These aTe borne on per¬ 
fectly upright stems, and it is free to bloom, 
whilst the plant is commendably dwarf. The 
raisers when introducing this described it as 
one of the best of their varieties, a descrip¬ 
tion which it merits after trial. It has been 
in cultivation about three seasons, and well 
deserves to be thoroughly known. 


Work of the Week. 

A long cool border of a rather heavy nature 
has been dug up, and as this position appears 
to be very favourable to the few groups of 
Delphiniums which occupied one end of it, 
we have lifted and transferred them to the 
same site. A pergola runs along the hack, 
and the shelter thus provided prevents strong 
winds breaking the spikes of flowers. The 
grubbing out of a discarded group of 
Barberries has been completed, and the 
ground prepared and replanted with selected 
kinds of Pampas Grass, which were lifted 
from the various established groups, as these 
were in need of thinning. The plants being 
3 feet in diameter at the base, we found it 
necessary to divide them before replanting. 
This was easily done by driving two digging 
iorks down through the centre of the clumps, 
placing the forks back to back and levering 
outwards. Plants parted in this way are far 
more satisfactory than when chopped in 
pieces with a spade. 

All annual flowers have now been cleared 
away and their positions will be dug up and 
prepared for other subjects without delay. 
The wooden lattice coverings to stone and 
marble seats have been stored for the winter, 
and all vases likewise, as sharp frost often 
causes serious damage if left out all the 
winter. A start has been made with the 
clearing of the upper lake, which is a heavy 
business and will absorb considerable time. 
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Nevertheless, such work is bound to be carried 
out periodically, and repays doing well. New 
paths have been made and low walls of sand¬ 
stone blocks erected, the latter to be filled 
with sun-loving plants as the work proceeds. 
The long summer growths of Clematis used 
lor furnishing tripods and low fences (large- 
flowering types) have been cut away to 
prevent damage by storms, and as soon as 
possible the pruning of climbing plants will 
be commenced. Large masses of Tapis Blanc 
Phlox have been lifted, divided, and trans¬ 
ferred to fresh ground. Seedling Clematis, 
Auriculas, Primulas, and many miscellaneous 
plants in pots, which hitherto have been 
plunged in ashes in the open, have been 
placed -in cold frames for the winter. Reeds 
and plants of a herbaceous character which 


have adorned the waterside are now being 
cleared away—but instead of burning these 
as formerly—we are using them to mulch the 
neighbouring trees and shrubs, which derive 
great benefit from them. Michaelmas 
Daisies, which have occupied a long border 
for the past few years, are now being lifted, 
divided, and replanted in generous groups 
near the waterside, where many of them are 
a great success, others of a choice and less 
plentiful nature are planted in the mixed 
border, and among a newly made group of 
rare Hollies. E. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Storing Pelargoniums. 

I should be much obliged if you will tell 
me in your valuable paper if old Pelargonium 
plants can be tied in a bundle and stored away 
for the winter in a box? Will you kindly tell 
me how to treat them ? R. C. L. 

fit is quite possible that 1 per cent, of your 
Pelargoniums might live under the conditions 
you name, but for all practical purposes such 
treatment will be useless. Where no green¬ 
house or such facilities exist for keeping 
Pelargoniums during the winter, the better 
plan is to lift them and cut the plants back 
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hard—that is, within 6 inches or a foot of 
the roots, according to the plants you are 
dealing with. Next cut off all the leaves— 
not pull them off, as this will injure the stem 
and prove a seat of decay. In cutting off the 
leives, about an inch of the stalk should be 
left on the stem. This will soon drop off 
without hurting the bark at all. Then lay 
the plants out in a room or shed for a couple 
of days or so to dry up any superabundant 
moisture, after which they may be laid in a 
box of soil for the winter. The better way is 
to take a tray-like box about 6 inches deep, 
and stand the Pelargoniums pretty thickly 
therein ; then take some dry soil and work well 
among the roots, covering the plants to the 
same depth as they were when growing. 
After this, the box should, if possible, he 


placed in a position where it gejs a certain 
amount of light, and is, at the same time, 
free from frost during the winter. The soil 
may be allowed to remain dry till the spring, 
unless it is excessively parched, when a little 
water should be given. This is best done on 
the morning of a fine day, as there is then 
time to dry up the extra moisture. With the 
return of spring, growth recommences, when 
more light and air are absolutely necessary.] 

Physalis not fruiting. 

I entered into possession of a garden last 
spring, in which were several clump6 of 
Physalis. They have been remarkably 
healthy, and have flowered freely this 
summer, but not one single “ lantern ” has 
followed. I should be glad to know the 
reason of this, and whether the roots are 
worth keeping for another season. Neigh¬ 
bours have had fine sprays of the red seeds. 

J. E. M. 

| We think the Physalis needs to be lifted 
and transplanted after working into the soil 
some well-rotted manure or a liberal quantity 
of well-decayed leaf-mould. We have before 
now had Physalis behave in a similar 
manner, and after lifting and treating as 
advised, the results were all that could be 
desired.] 
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Pages for Beginners. 


The Flower Garden. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 

I do not know why the perpetual-flowering 
t arnation is not more generally grown by all 
those who can give it the protection o( a 
slightly heated greenhouse, unless it is that 
they have associated its cultivation with diffi¬ 
culties which do not exist, except in the 
imagination. I feel sure that many would 
like to grow it, but think it is somewhat 
beyond them, so I am devoting this week’s 
note to showing that this most admirable 
flower is as easy to grow as a Pelargonium, 
a Fuchsia, or a Heliotrope. 

. The wondrous perfection of its blooms and 
the high esteem in which they are held are, 



Fig. 1.—A perpetual-flowering Carnation. 


iptite apart from anything else, greatly 
enhanced by the freedom with which they 
are produced throughout the winter, when 
most other subjects are at their slowest. It 
is this characteristic which has placed it at 
the forefront amongst winter flowers, and 
made it the most desirable of them all. To 
many of us old growers it is a source of 
wonder and of gratification that a flower, 
which in our green days was a rara avis 
indeed, has come along with such tremendous 
strides as to be first and best in so many 
ways. I am not suggesting that the winter 
Carnation is going to displace the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. which is, and will long remain, our 
most useful autumn and early winter flower; 
but even autumn's queen must give place to 
the Carnation for sheer aesthetic beauty, 
added to which it goes on and on and on 
long after the Chrysanthemum has become 
nothing more substantial than a memory. 

Now as to its culture. Given a stock 
plant or two, it is not a difficult thing to 
increase, either by cuttings (indoors) early 
in the year, or by layering (outdoors) in the 
summer. 1 have already once dealt fully 
with layering in this column, and need not 
recapitulate, so I will deal with its culture 
from cuttings. These are taken early in the 
year from side-shoots, those only being 


selected for this purpose that are healthy 
and vigorous. To use any weaklings or any 
that are not in the best of health is to 



Fig. 2.—A rooted Carnation cutting. 

perpetuate their weakness and breed dis¬ 
satisfaction all round. Those who grew for 
the trade get their cuttings put in mainly 
in January and February, having special 
facilities for such early work, but those whose 
requirements are just a few plants for the 
greenhouse may insert cuttings as late as 
March, or even in April. The earlier date is 
the better, because the size of the resultant 
plants and also their season of flowering are, 
other things being equal, governed by the 
length of the growing season, March cuttings 
having a month's advantages over those of 
April. Insert the cuttings in small pots of 
sandy soil, and stand them in a warm spot 
in the greenhouse and cover with a bell-glass. 
If this is not available, stand them in a deep 
enough box, so that the foliage shall be below 
the rim-level, and cover with a sheet of glass. 
Shade from sunshine, keep the soil moist, but 
not wet, and tilt the covering for a short 
time every morning to facilitate the escape 
of any superfluous moisture. All the other 



time, and until the cuttings are rooted, keep 
them close. 

In our illustration (Fig. 2) will be seen a 
rooted cutting exactly one month after inser¬ 
tion. You can tell immediately it is rooted 
by its beginning to grow, and when this is 


seen the glass covering should be at once 
removed, or the foundation of weakness will 
be laid. As soon as convenient, pot them 
singly into 3-inch pots, and stand them in 
full light on the open stage. Though I say 
“ in full light,” I do not over-ride the fact 
that, in common with all other young and 
newlv-potted plants, they should be shaded 
from bright sunshine while establishing 
themselves, only there is another fact 
equally to be remembered—that Carnations 
simply resent any coddling ; they want a 
moderate temperature and an open, airy 
house—also they resent continuous overhead 
waterings. Fig. 3 represents a rooted 
cutting potted into a 3-inch pot one week 
after potting. I have figured this to show 
the type of plant worth growing, for I would 
like to repeat that even at this stage it is 
the best policy to at once discard any which 
give a suspicion of frailty. 

When the young plant has made six or 
eight pairs of leaves it should be “ stopped ” 
—that is, its head should be pinched off 
in order to induce strong side-growths to 
make a bushy and more floriferous plant, and 
when it has well started to do that the time 
has come to move it to a larger pot. This 
will probably be late in May or in June, 
according to the date the cutting was taken ; 



Fig. 4.—A young Carnation plant. 

it may be even later. The pot chosen should 
be 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, and a 
compost I have found very suitable is com¬ 
pounded of half loam, one-quarter leaf- 
mould, one-quarter old rotten manure, with 
a handful of crushed bones and a modicum 
of finely-broken old mortar. At this potting 
the plants may be stood on an ash bottom in 
the open air. Supports must be given them 
as needed, and I like Allwood’s Carnation 
supports rather than the alternative of tying 
each shoot stiffly up. Throughout the 
summer, watering and cleaning will call for 
some attention, for any lapse into weediness 
or any check from lack of water will have to 
be paid for later. 

The first week in September should see 
your plants as in Fig. 4, and at this stage, 
for the sake of safety against frost, they 
should be carried into the greenhouse. 
These few simple and practical directions 
should, added to your own intelligence, 
ensure your complete success with this 
coveted winter flower. F. J. F. 

The Vegetable Garden. 

The Soil. 

In the course of these notes I have made 
frequent references to “ the soil,” and I 
know of no more appropriate time than the 
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present for making a more detailed reference 
to it, as now is the season to begin its 
preparation for next season’s crops. Do we 
understand the soil? Would it be of 
material and practical benefit to us if we did? 

As to understanding the soil, I have every 
reason for thinking that the vast majority of 
us know hut little more than we knew when 
we were young. We can tell whether it is 
light or heavy, wet or dry, deep or shallow, 


or against us ; to have an inkling as to what 
is for us and what against us, and how to 
encourage the one and restrain the other. 

It is a topic of great interest and 
importance, appealing to all of us, whether 
our gardens be large or small. I propose, 
then, to have just a chat or two with you 
concerning it, not in scientific jargon, which 
I neither know nor have a use for, but on 
easy, colloquial lines, such as I can make 



Fig. 1.—Riders and fan-trained Peach trees. 


and we knew that much in our schooldays. 
Would it advantage us aught if we did 
understand it ? To my mind, the knowing, or 
the not knowing, is just the difference 
between full daylight and twilight. The 
latter is hazy, confusing, misguiding; the 
former renders things clear, safe, and 
intelligible. It is far better to know than to 
surmise, far better to be intelligent than 
empiric, far better to work on sure lines and 
follow a known path than to hesitate and feel 
the way along an unknown one. 

There is a science of the soil—not an 
old science, as yet; rather, indeed, compara¬ 
tively a young one, but It has already 
revealed such •marvels that we have as yet 
but a faint conception as to where it is going 
to lead us. We do not yet know all about 
it. There are yet many problems connected 
with it which science has not yet solved. As 
to what they may be brought it is simply 
idle to speculate. We have enough to be 
going on with, and I have little doubt that 
science will make the pace and keep our 
minds fully occupied. 

For what do we know? For ages tillers 
have looked upon the soil as a mass of inert 
matter, forming anchorage for trees and 
plants, a medium for holding moisture, and 
whatsoever manures were applied. We knew 
from experience how to till it, what treatment 
gave the best results, and so on ; but we 
were hazy as to the why. But little we knew 
of what lies behind our digging, our 
pulverising, our manuring, and rotating the 
crops. 

We knew the various kinds of soil with 
which we had to do, how that it was 
primarily disintegrated rock, and con¬ 
sequently partook of the same characteristics 
as the rocks from which it had crumbled. 
We knew that some of it was alluvial, that 
it had been carried by water from some other 
site and deposited where we see it to-day. 
Geologists had shown us this many years ago. 
We knew, too, that decayed vegetation and 
other matter had modified, enriched, and 
made fertile the original soil, and that it 
only needed tilling to make it fruitful; but 
there was no hint of the real fertilising 
agencies which for countless generations had 
pursued their tasks hidden from the eye of 
man, entirely unsuspected, and jealously 
guarded by Nature as one of her greatest 
secrets. 

We begin to know now something hidden 
from our fathers, and have a very fair con¬ 
ception of the why. Our digging and pul¬ 
verising, our manuring, our rotating have 
now a definite motif. We begin to understand 
the long-hidden secrets as to the forces we 
liberate, and the way they work either for us 


clear both to my readers and myself. I think 
it was Dean Swift who told us “ that he who 
made two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before ” was nothing less than a 
public benefactor, and if there is any informa¬ 
tion which can enable us to increase the fruits 
of the earth we are, or should be. all eager 
to possess it. F. J. F. 

(To be continued.) 

Fruit. 

The Peach. 

Although the Peach will bear without 
injury a considerable amount of frost when 
dormant, it is not so hardy as the fruit-trees 
which are natives of these islands, such as 
the Apple, Pear, and Plum trees. Although 
deliciously flavoured. Peaches are quite 
frequently obtained from walls with a 
southern aspect, yet they rarely attain the 
high standard of excellence always attained 
(or attainable) in every well-managed Peach- 
house properly constructed and heated. 

Propagation.— The Peach may be budded, 
grafted upon seedling Plum trees or on seed¬ 
ling Peach-trees. The “ Mussel ” Plum is 
frequently used, and it will grow upon the 
Cherry and Almond. 

Varieties for Outdoors. —Royal George, 
Dymond, Bellegarde, Early Alfred, Hale’s 
Early, Crimson Galande, Stirling Castle, 
Early York. 

Training. —Peach-trees are, practically 
speaking, always grown out-of-doors as fan- 
trained trees, 'and not as standard, bush, 
espalier, or cordon, as the Apple and Pear are 
grown. Under glass they are, and may be, so 
grown, and very successfully too. In the open, 
against walls, they are always grown and 
trained fan shape, the dwarf fan-trained 
greatly predominating. The tall, fan-trained 
trees are on tall stems 5 to 7 feet in height, 
and are technically termed riders, because 
their “ heads ” or fruit-bearing part are con¬ 
siderably above the fruiting part, of the 
dwarf, fan-trained trees. These riders (see 
Fig. 1) are so grown and planted for a special 
object, that object being to cover the whole 
of the wall with fruit-bearing wood in the 
shortest space of time. So it is accomplished 
by planting double the number of trees 
against the wall in the first instance than 
will ultimately be required to cover it, the 
dwarf, fan-trained trees being destined to 
cover the whole surface of the wall, which 
they can do in six years or less. A, A, A, A, 
A represent five standard Peach-trees termed 
riders planted to help to cover the wall and 
to be encouraged to produce as much fruit as 
possible, while the permanent trees, B, B, B. 
B increase in size and strength, and produce 
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fruit according to their capacity without 
detriment to their growth and extension. As 
the permanent trees encroach upon the riders 
the latter may be lifted and transplanted to 
cover bare wall space elsewhere, and which is 
suitable for the Peach. 

A healthy Peach-tree on a robust stock will 
easily (ill a space of wall or trellis 12 feet by 
12 feet and upwards, and there are many such 
in large and old-established gardens through¬ 
out the United Kingdom. 

Drainage and Soil _In order that the 

Peach-grower may obtain the best results it 
is essential that, he should possess an ap¬ 
proximately correct knowledge of the position 
and condition of the roots of the trees ; and 
he cannot possess that knowledge if they are 
rambling at a depth at which he can do 
scarcely more than guess. Taking soils 
generally, and subsoils—out of which we wish 
to keep the roots—in particular, none of the 
roots should be allowed to descend more than 
2 feet from the surfaoe, and it is better to 
have the majority within 18 inches of the 
surface. The best aspects for the Peach are 
the south, south-west, and south-east, and the 
borders likewise. If, in addition, the ground- 
level of the garden is well above the local 
water-level, it is to the good of the trees, 
because the soil in which the roots arc to be 
must be well drained but never really dry, 
except on the surface only. Dryness of the 
soil which contains the roots of Peach and 
Nectarine trees is a common cause of the loss 
of buds from those trees during the late 
autumn and winter. Thus we learn that the 



Fig. 2.- Peach shx>ts showing wood and fruit buds. 

border in which the roots have to live ami 
perform the work must be kept equably moist 
from January to December, and that the 
border should be efficiently drained. If the 
border against the wall has a nice slope, from 
C to D (Fig. 1), of a foot or 16 inches, that 
border is not likely to require any special 
system of drainage, and still less likely to 
require it if the garden possesses its own 
drainage system for plots and paths. J. U. 
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FRUIT. 

Apple cultivation. 


With such exhibitions us that held at the 
Crystal Palace and the R.H.S. Fruit Show, 
it is not to be wondered at that attention 
has been turned to the growing oi the Apple— 
the most useful of all fruits. The following 
are a few of the most useful varieties: — 
Culinary, for use during August and Septem¬ 
ber : Keswick Codim, Lord Grosvenor, and 
Stirling Castle. Octolter and November: 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Emperor Alexander, 
Warner’s King, Rev. W. \\ ilks (the last 
a most excellent cropper and cooker). 
December and onwards: Lane's Prince 
Albert, Lord Derby, Newton Wonder, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Bismarck, Golden Noble, 
Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Alfriston, and Dume- 
low’s Seedling; the two latter, as well as 
Lane’s Prince Albert and Newton Wonder, 
will keep well into May. Dissert, for use 
during August and September: Beauty of 
Bath and Gladstone. For September: Jacob’s 
Seedling and Worcester Pearmain, the 
last a grand market variety. Early October : 
I do not know of a better sort than James 
Grieve (a handsome Apple), this to be followed 
by Wealthy, Rival, Charles Ross, King of the 
Pippins, Allington Pippin, and last, but not 
least, Blenheim Orange, Ribston Pippin, and 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, the last one, I main¬ 
tain, the best of all, and should be planted 
extensively, especially in districts where it is 
known to thrive. This variety should always 
be planted near to others and not in an 
isolated position on account of it being in 
itself what is termed “ sterile.” Other good 
and useful sorts to follow for later use are 
William Crump, Margil, Lord Hindlip (a 
good late variety), Baddow Pippin (d’Arcy 
Spice) (a valuable late and good-flavoured 
sort), and Sturrner Pippin, for latest use. 

Preparation for planting. 

This should not be done in a hurried 
fashion, and animal or organic manure 
should never be added to the soil, this having 
a tendency to produce a soft, rank growth, 
which is the reverse of what is required if 
we wish to obtain good and useful fruit. The 
aim should always be to obtain medium, 
short-jointed, and well-ripened wood. The 
way to obtain this is to select an open site, 
sheltered, if possible, from the north and 
east. The soil best suited is a good deep 
loam rather inclined to be on the heavy side. 
This should be deeply dug or trenched two 
spits deep. If the same happens to be an 
old pasture with a good working fertile sub¬ 
soil, the top spit should lie thrown into the 
bottom and placed grass side downwards, and 
ihe bottom spit worked near the surface. 
Should the subsoil be very gravelly or heavy 
clay, it should be well broken up and left 
in ’ its original position. On or mixed 
with this is the best position for the turf 
parings, and this should be covered with 
about 1 foot of the good and fibrous soil, 
which should be well worked and broken up. 
As the work proceeds there is no better addi¬ 
tion than a good dressing oi burnt garden 
refuse (unscreened). Should the soil be 
deficient of lime, a light sprinkling of the 
same should be given and well mixed in, or, 
better still, if procurable, a good dressing of 
old mortar rubbish. This done, the soil 
should be allowed to settle down before 
planting takes place. Should it be found 
that the ground is likely to be water¬ 
logged through being insufficiently drained, 
necessary measures must Ije made by the use 
oi 2-inch drain pipes, so that the water may 
be carried away from the site on which the 
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trees are to be planted, tor in no case will 
Apples thrive where the condition of the soil 
is likely to be too wet or sour. Intending 
planters should order trees without delay, and 
from a firm of good reputation. The form of 
tree which I consider the most useful, speak¬ 
ing generally, is the one known as a bush 
grafted on the Paradise. This type of stock 
has been proved to give the best results with 
the above-mentioned form of tree. 

R. H. CaocKf okd. 

Weston Park Gardens, near Stevenage. 


The big Gooseberry. 

The big Gooseberry takes a secondary- 
place in this article, not out of any dis¬ 
respect, but because the basis of all these 
articles on fruit is that of food supply. The 
chief factors in the winning of the prizes for 
the largest or the heaviest Gooseberry are: 

(1) The selection and planting of the right 
variety; (2) judicious yet adequate pruning; 
(3) timely yet careful thinning of the 
fruit; (4) an adequate supply of water to 
the tree; (5) a continuous supply of food; 
(6) the natural quantity of leaves upon each 
fruit-bearing shoot should lie allowed to 
remain. 

Explanation ol the foregoing six points 
will be an advantage here: 

(1) It is well known that certain varieties 
of Gooseberries naturally produce larger or 
heavier berries than others, but the greater 
weight is sometimes produced by a berry a 
fraction less in size than another berry, the 
slightly smaller berry being more full of 
juice, which may be tile nature of that 
variety. In other words, the smaller of the 
two berries in this case would be of greater 
specific gravity than the larger. This is of 
frequent occurrence among Apples and Pears. 

(2) Do not have too many branches on each 
tree, nor too many shoots upon each branch, 
but concentrate the whole strength of the 
tree upon the branches and shoots bearing the 
fruit. 

(3) Immediately a Gooseberry or Currant 
goes out of flower the ovary—which is the 
young fruit—rapidly increases in size in 
order to make room for the seed, which most 
of the berries should naturally contain. 
Towards the end of that first growth of the 
embryo fruit it will be seen that some have 
not grown so rapidly as others. These very 
small fruits go yellow, wither, and fall from 
the tree because they contain no seed. This 
may arise through exhaustion of the tree by 
previous heavy crop, the blooms were injured 
by frost, or the flowers from jvhich they 
sprang were themselves imperfect. The 
fruits which remain at this stage represent 
the crop, which may in due time be gathered, 
barring accidents. A few may still fall—the 
smallest of those which remain ; the others 
will continue to increase in size, some more 
rapidly than others. The latter—the smaller 
ones—may be taken off and used, and the 
former may perhaps be thinned a little at 
this time. This is what is meant by No. 3. 

(4) The common causes of cracking, 
splitting, or bursting of the Gooseberry (and 
of other fruits) are two in number: (a) A 
large supply ol water suddenly to the roots 
after the soil in which they grow has been 
allowed to become too dry for a few days or 
several weeks, during which the skins have 
lost some of their elasticity ; and (6) a sudden 
increase, from any cause, of moisture in the 
atmosphere, which specially affects fruits 
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having tender and brittle or delicate skins. 
Therefore, when once artificial watering ol 
the Gooseberry-trees (or the application ol 
weak liquid manure) is commenced, the soil 
should be kept as nearly as practicable 
uniformly moist, 

(5) The explanation to No. 4 includes 
No. 5. 

(6) Here we have in the leaves the organs 

for the elaboration of the sap into the perfect 
article, the chief motive power being the 
light from the sun and its action upon the 
contents of the cells in the leaves—the crude 
sap and the chlorophyl granules—without 
which there would be neither shoots, flowers, 
nor fruit. Therefore we see that even the 
humble Gooseberry-bush must be allowed to 
possess leaves in sufficient number to manu¬ 
facture enough perfect new growth every 
year in order that there may be a crop oi 
fruit the following year, and also nourish 
and build up the finest fruit possible in the 
present year. In plain words, if we would 
have the biggest Gooseberries or the largest 
crops of Gooseberries every year, we must see 
that our trees are furnished all over with 
large, deep-green, clean, thick, and uninjured 
leaves. J. U. 


Transplanting trees. 

Many people think that when a fruit or 
other tree has attained a good size it is im¬ 
possible to transplant it, should it be desired 
to move it to another spot. Comparatively 
large trees can be moved quite safely, if 
the correct preparation for doing so is made 
during the previous season. This preparation 
consists in taking out, while the tree is 
dormant, a deep trench all round it at a 
distance of, say, 3 feet or 4 feet from the 
stem, and severing all the roots which come 
into the trench, paring off the broken part 
quite clean with a sharp knife. The trencli 
should then be filled up with good soil— 
sandy, for preference, with a fair proportion 
of leaf-mould, or old rotted turf mixed in if 
possible—and made very firm. During the 
following summer a good supply of fibrous 
roots will be emitted where the old roots 
were severed, and when the tree is moved the 
winter following it will be easy to keep all 
these young fibrous roots intact, so that when 
the tree is planted in its new quarters it will 
be able to support itself sufficiently with the 
aid of these fibrous roots, and the risk of 
loss from removal will be negligible. Trees 
which have been planted for ten years can be 
moved most easily in this way. The use of 
specially good soil in filling up the trench 
after severing the roots is not essential to 
success, but it, of course, encourages the 
production of a greater amount of fibrous 
roots in the time, and consequently gives the 
tree a better chance of recovering quickly 
after it has been transplanted. N. L. 


Early permanent Vines. 

Where ripe Grapes are required about the 
middle of May the Vines should now be 
started. Commence forcing by closing the 
vinery, maintaining a temperature of 
45 degrees at night and 55 degrees by day. 
Syringe the rods twice daily until the Vines 
are breaking freely, when an increase of 
5 degrees at night and 10 degrees by day 
may be allowed until the young growtlis are 
3 or 4 inches long. Whenever the weather is 
favourable and the inside temperature suit¬ 
able, open the top ventilators of the house for 
several hours daily to prevent a stagnant 
condition of the atmosphere. Maintain the 
borders in a moderately damp condition, and 
when moisture is necessary at the roots use 
water of a slightly higher temperature than 
that of the house. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Plant houses. 

Assist the early-flowering batch of Lorraine 
Begonias with mild doses of suitable stimu¬ 
lant or diluted liquid manure, and accord 
the plants a temperature of 60 degrees by 
day and 55 degrees at night. Attend to 
successional plants, in regard to the tying out 
of the growths, and afford plenty of space so 
each may eventually become a symmetrically 
formed example. Keep a good look-out for 
thrips, and vaporise at once should any of 
these insects be found. Until they commence 
to bloom dew the foliage with the syringe on 
bright mornings, and charge the atmosphere 
with as much moisture as is deemed com¬ 
patible with prevailing weather conditions. 
Keep a keen look-out for aphis on early- 
flowering Cinerarias, and vaporise before they 
gain headway. Plenty of light and sufficient 
space to prevent the foliage from becoming 
drawn, with assistance at the roots in the way 
of a stimulant every other day, are what 
Cinerarias need at this season to ensure well- 
flowered examples. Libonia floribunda will 
succeed in the same house and temperature. 
It also needs careful watching for aphis 
attacks. Primulas of both the large and 
stellate-flowered types now coming into flower 
must be carefully watered, and a moisture¬ 
laden atmosphere avoided, otherwise the 
blooms will soon damp off. A genial warmth 
in the hot-water pipes is necessary night 
and day to counteract damp, also to induce 
the flower trusses to push well above the 
foliage. Polyanthus Narcissi, such as 
Double Roman, Paper White, Soleil d’Or, 
and early-flowering Daffodils, such as 
Trumpet major, etc., should now be in fit 
condition to be forced into bloom. 

Sterilising soil. 

Before the busy season opens this matter 
should receive attention, and a sufficient 
quantity of loam to meet requirements for 
some time to come be sterilised by the simple 
means of subjecting it to such a degree of 
heat as will kill insects and germs without 
charring or destroying the fibres. It should 
afterwards lie placed under cover and apart 
from non-treated soil. Leaf-mould should 
also be subjected to the same process. 

Strawberry forcing. 

Where leaves are plentiful, and a suitable 
pit can be spared which will hold a good body 
of leaves or a sufficiency to engender a genial 
warmth, this is a far better method of con¬ 
ducting the initial stage of Strawberry 
forcing than in utilising shelves in an early 
vinery or Peach house about to be started. 
The leaves should be allowed to become fer¬ 
mented before plunging the pots to the rims 
in them. If the lied is made up to within 
9 inches of the glass, the plants when plunged 
will receive all light available, and undue 
drawing of foliage and flower-spikes be 
avoided. The plants in the meantime should 
be prepared by examining drainage, re¬ 
moving dead leaves, washing of pots, and be 
top-dressed, after picking off with a pointed 
stick the worn-out surface soil. 

Figs. 

Trees in pots which have been annually 
forced respond mors quickly than planted- 
out trees, and with proper treatment yield 
good crops of fruit. If an early start is con¬ 
templated, such preliminaries as the cleaning 
of the house in which forcing is to be con¬ 
ducted and the putting of the trees in order 
must first be attended to. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 

Work in orchards. 

If any of the trees are old and worn out 
do not hesitate to grub thep up and make a 
fresh start, but in the case of younger trees 
that have merely become unproductive 
through neglect, the present time is a suit¬ 
able one to prune them, with a view to in¬ 
creasing their fruitfulness. Orchard trees 
are often neglected in such matters as 
pruning, spraying, and manuring; indeed, 
in many cases, the trees receive no attention 
of any kind. Besides being less profitable 
m themselves, neglected orchards are a 
danger to gardens in their vicinity, for they 
harbour insect pests and fungous diseases. It 
is essential that the pruning be done by an 
intelligent and careful workman. He must 
cut away branches that cross each other, and 
thin out branches of spray which at present 
prevent light and air reaching the centre of 
the tree. All this can be done in such a 
manner as will not cause a severe check to 
the trees. The stems of large branches may 
afterwards be coated with lime-wash, and the 
trees generally syringed with a caustic alkali 
wash, which will serve to cleanse them of 
moss, lichen, and other rubbish. Lime is an 
excellent agency for destroying various pe6ts, 
and whether used upon the bark of old trees, 
or applied to the soil, its effect is alike bene¬ 
ficial. U root-pruning is necessary the opera¬ 
tion should be carried out without delay. In 
many instances of orchard cultivation it is 
necessary to break up the hard surface of the 
ground, which has become so caked by 
' previous neglect that warmth and air can 
scarcely enter. When this has been done the 
application of a rich top-dressing will be very 
beneficial. Any kind of decomposed farm¬ 
yard manure may be applied to exhausted 
trees, or failing this, bone-meal, soot, wood- 
ashes, fresh soil, and charred vegetable 
refuse are all valuable fertilisers. 

Young standard trees 

should not be cropped heavily, but en¬ 
couraged to form healthy, vigorous specimens, 
It will lie Found that young trees of certain 
varieties, of which Lane’s Prince Albert and 
Lord Grosvenor are examples, will some¬ 
times bear so heavily as to make no wood 
growth. Such trees should be thinned of 
their fruits to a very limited number. When 
through a check of any kind the trees have 
expended all their energies in the formation 
of fruit buds and become stunted in conse¬ 
quence, the head of the tree should be cut 
bard back, and all fruiting spurs removed. 
The tree will then start freely into growth 
again, and, with a little attention to the 
young shoots, will make a promising head 
the following season. Opinions differ as to 
the wisdom of pruning or not pruning newly- 
planted fruit trees. My experience is, that 
when planting is done early in the season, 
pruning fairly hard is advantageous, for 
weak growth is eliminated at the commence¬ 
ment, and I have invariably found the results 
satisfactory, but the amount of shortening 
must fie regulated by the habit of the 
particular variety. 

Pentstemons, Marguerites, Calceolarias, 
etc., 

growing in frames, though capable of 
standing a certain amount of frost, must lie 
protected when it is severe, and given an 
abundance of air in favourable weather. 
Keep the foliage dry, remove any decaying 
matter, ami stir the surface soil occasionally. 

F. W. G.' 
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Scotland. 

Shrubberies. 

Laurels are now less in evidence in shrub¬ 
beries than they were years ago, but in most 
(daces there are survivors. If it has been 
decided to clear out these, or part of them, 
the present is a good time at which to under¬ 
take the work of grubbing them out and re¬ 
placing them by choicer things. The double- 
flowering Cherries, the Weeping Birch, 
Thorns both pink and scarlet, and Rose 
Acacias may be recommended. Masses of 
Daffodils and of Snowdrops might advan¬ 
tageously be planted among these in the front 
of the shrubbery. Many persist in planting 
peat-loving shrubs, such as Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons, in unsuitable soil, and then 
they grumble when these things are either 
unsatisfactory or when they succumb in the 
course of a season or two. 

Lily of the Valley for forcing. 

Crowns of this favourite flower, either 
home-grown or imported, ought now to be put 
in freely, whether into pots for decoration 
or into boxes for cutting. In either case, 
strong bottom heat is necessary, and the 
crowns must be covered in the case of potted 
crowns by inverting other pots over them and 
by covering crowns in boxes with cocoanut 
fibre or some similar material. Watering 
must be regular, and. when the flower-spikes 
show, gradual exposure to the light is desir¬ 
able. Crowns may be had in bloom about 
three weeks after they have been boxed or 
potted if the conditions are right. 

Labels. 

This is a good season at which to make 
good all labels in borders and elsewhere. 
Herbaceous borders especially should be at¬ 
tended to in this respect—more particularly 
those in which bulbs are planted in clumps 
or in masses. These, if not labelled, are 
almost sure to suffer when the time comes 
for borders to be attended to. There are many 
kinds of labels, but I find that stout, wooden 
labels of a good size, well painted, and with 
the sharp end slightly charred by burning, 
are the best for general purposes in herbaceous 
borders. 

Roses. 

When Rose-planting is being done, a little 
consideration might be given to the claims of 
the China Roses and of the “ Scotch ” Roses. 
The old China Rose may be described as the 
only perpetual-flowering sort, and I think 
that China Roses (of all sorts) do best when 
the bushes are pruned back rather severely. 
On the other hand, Scotch Roses appear to 
do best when left entirely alone, and they will 
thrive in the most unlikely-looking positions. 
Moss Roses, too, appear to be out of date, 
and the Penzance Briars seem to have been 
altogether ousted by the modern climbing 
Rose, of which Dorothy Perkins may be cited 
as an example. Yet, in most gardens, there 
ought to be a place for the families to which 
reference has been made. 

Raspberry plantations. 

The training of the canes which are to 
carry the crop of next season should now be 
proceeded with. Whatever method of train¬ 
ing is favoured, the trainer ought not to allow 
overcrowding of the canes. This is much too 
common a fault, and leads to inferior crops 
and later ripening. Those who may be renew¬ 
ing plantations at this time ought to be wary 
in respect of using stocks from worn-out stools. 
While young canes from such may ultimately 
become strong, it takes time for them to do 
so, and for a year or two they cannot be relied 
upon to give good returns. W. McG. 
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S OCIETIES . 

British Carnation Society. 

November 30th, 1921. 


There were many elements of outstanding 
interest in the exhibits which were staged at 
the twenty-sixth exhibition, held in the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, London, S.W.. 
but excellent as it was, the show, as a whole, 
scarcely came up to the high standard which 
marked last year’s event. Several causes 
have contributed to this slight falling away, 
for it is well known that growers of the 
perpetual flowering Carnation have ex¬ 
perienced a by no means easy time during the 
past few months from the pests, insects, and 
fungi that frequently come along and 
interfere with their best laid schemes. 
Added to this some of the exhibitors lost, 
through the depredations of thieves, a 
quantity of their blooms before they had the 
chance of displaying them to the critical 
eye of the judges. Everything considered, 
however, the show provided a feast of rich 
colour, which did much to cheer the gloomy 
days of departing November. 

Non-competitive exhibits. 

The nurseryman, as well as the amateur 
grower of this delightful flower, contributed 
his quota to the general scheme, and a word 
of special praise must be said for the magni¬ 
ficent exhibits in the non-competitive section. 
Flowers of no fewer than 244 varieties of 
perpetual flowering Carnations were shown 
on one run of staging by Mr. C. Engelmann, of 
Saffron Walden, a group for which the 
Society’s Large Gold Medal was awarded. 
Consisting of three or four blooms of each 
distinct variety in small vases, the exhibit 
was classified in colour sections, and thus it 
possessed a decided educative value, as well 
as providing a striking artistic effect. 
Another group by the same grower was 
awarded the Gold Medal, the collection of 
each variety being larger and displayed in 
bigger vases. Among the more conspicuous 
varieties were Tarzan (a magnificent scarlet), 
l’eerless (deep pink, and an old favourite 
returned), Lady Northcliffe (a salmon-pink, 
to be met whichever way one turned), 
Boadicea (perpetual flowering Malmaison), 
White Wonder, Topsy (crimson). Enchan¬ 
tress Supreme (pale salmon-pink V White 
Delight. Thor (one of the new reds), Circe 
(purple and crimson), Scarlet Carola, Cupid 
(deep salmon-pink), and Saffron (almost a 
yellow self). A well-staged collection was 
put up by Messrs. All wood Bros., of Hay¬ 
wards Heath, the new scarlet, seedling, 
Edward Allwood, forming a striking centre 
piece of their magnificent display. For this 
group the Gold Medal of the Society was 
awarded. Standing out from the collection 
of Carnations, almost bewildering in their 
shades and varieties, was Edward Allwood, 
others being White Enchantress, Wivels- 
fiekl Beauty (yellow fancy), Saffron. Jazz 
(yellow, flaked reddish-bronze). Wivelsfield 
Pink (an immense bloom, and perfect shade 
of salmon cerise, their 1922 novelty), 
Eastern Maid (marked with purple on rose). 
Chintz (flecked with crimson on white), 
Jessie Allwood (a delightful primrose-yellow 
Malmaison), and Sunstar. Another fine 
stand in the non-competitive division was 
that for which Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield, were responsible, 
ft secured the Society's Silver Medal for a 
group, and in the staging was also displayed 
the R.H.S. Silver Flora Medal for Carna¬ 
tions and Begonias. White Pearl, which 
gained an Award of Merit twelve months ago. 
and Eileen Low were outstanding novelties 


here. The last-named is a salmon-pink, and 
not yet in commerce, but. it is claimed for it 
that it is remarkably free-flowering, and 
;in improvement on Eileen, from which it has 
been raised. The deep red Sir Edward 
Mackay, Sheila Green, Red Ensign, Lord 
Lambourne, MrS. T. Ives (a delicate, but 
choice salmon), and Lady Inverforth 
(salmon old rose, sweetly perfumed, and 
strong grower), were also among the 
novelties in this collection, which included 
such handsome specialities as Tarzan, Jazz, 
and Ivanhoe (white ground stippled and 
striped crimson). 

Open to members. 

In the competitive section," which com¬ 
prised fifty classes, the chief open class prizes 
were secured by Mr. C. Engelmann, who was 
awarded the Geo. Monro Silver Gilt 
Challenge Cup for twelve vases, twenty-five 
blooms in each of the twelve varieties, his 
well-selected set being composed of Laddie, 
Enchantress Supreme, Tarzan, Peerless, 
Bona, White Winner, Cupid, White May 
Day, Carola, White Enchantress. Salmon 
Enchantress and Saffron. For the honours 
in the class for three vases of twelve blooms, 
each of British novelties, there was a close 
contest between Mr. Engelmann and Messrs. 
Allwood Bros., the verdict eventually falling 
to the first-named, who secured the J. S. 
Brunton’s Challenge Cup, with Thor, Bona, 
and Cupid; Messrs. Allwood Bros, exhibited 
Edward Allwood, Wivelsfield Claret (a new 
and distinct shade of rich colouring), and 
Marion Wilson. The third Cup for American 
novelties, presented by the American Carna¬ 
tion Society, fell to Mr. Engelmann, whose 
three vases of twelve blooms each, contained 
Topsy, Laddie, and White Delight. 

The prize-winning dinner-table decoration 
was exhibited by Sir Randolph Baker. Bland- 
ford (gardener. Mr. A. E. Usher), who used 
what appeared to be Beta and Lady North¬ 
cliffe varieties ; Mrs. Alec Robinson. Bourne 
End. was second ; and Mrs. A. Bide, Farn- 
ham (Wivelsfield Apricot Carnations being 
used), third. Mrs. Hammond, of Chelsea, took 
the premier awards in the classes for decora¬ 
tive basket, bouquet, ladies’ sprays, and 
gentlemen’s buttonholes. The Reginald Cory 
Challenge Cup. for six perpetual Carnation 
plants in bloom, three or more varieties, 
went to Mr. Geo. Morbey, Preston Hall 
Training College, Aylesford, and Mr. J. D. 
Campbell, of Reigate (Mr. Wm. Holder, 
gardener), was awarded the prize presented 
by Mr. W. H. Page for three perpetual 
Carnation plants in bloom. Premier awards 
in the vase classes and the class for thirty- 
six Carnation blooms packed for market 
mostly fell to Mr. C. Engelmann, but Messrs. 
Allwood Bros, in the scarlet class scored 
with Edward Allwood in competition with 
Thor. Lady Northcliffe, utilised by Mr. 
Engelmann, was the winning variety in the 
packing class. 

Gentlemen's gardeners and amateurs. 

These enthusiastic growers of the Carna¬ 
tion combined were well catered for in ten 
classes, while there were seven classes for 
gentlemen’s gardeners only, and seven 
for amateurs. In these sections a re¬ 
markable succession of wins went to 
the credit of Sir Randolph Baker, 
who won the Stuart Low Challenge Cup for 
the firm's novelties, piece of plate given by 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., “ Abol " 


Challenge Cup, and Allwood Bros.’ special 
prizes lor vase exhibits, and the Challenge 
Bowl presented by the late Mr. Hayward 
Mathias to the winner with the greatest 
aggregate. The few breaks in the series 
were made by Mr. Edward W. Bishop, of 
Windsor, who excelled with his vase of 
scarlet Carnations, and Air. Sidney Williams, 
ol Chipstead, in three classes, with one vase 
each of three blooms of white, pink, and 
salmon-pink respectively. Although these 
classes for small collections were not strong 
numerically, they were well contested, 
despite the sweeping successes of Sir 
Randolph Baker. The pot-plants were not 
a conspicuous success, two competing with a 
group on a space of 20 square feet, arranged 
in semi-cireular formation. In this Sir 
Charles Nall-Cain, of Welwyn (Mr. T. 
Pateman, gardener), was first, securing the 
Howard de Walden Challenge Vase, Mrs. 
Eustace Palmer, of Basingstoke, being second, 
f or a decorative arrangement of cut Carna¬ 
tions. on 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet table space. 
Mr. F. J. D. Campbell, Reigate, sent a well- 
varied lot, which were admirably disposed, 
and secured first place, with Sir Randolph 
Baker second, and Mrs. Eustace Palmer 
third. 

All the prizes in the classes open to florists 
were won by Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons. 
Ltd.. Hanover Square, London. 

Awards of Merit. 

The following new Carnations each re¬ 
ceived an Award of Merit from the Floral 
Committee of the British Carnation 
Society :— 

Edward Ai.lwood, an excellent red seedling 
(featured in Gar.df.ning Illustrated of 
January 29th, 1921, after it had been given 
the R.H.S. Award of Merit on December 14th, 
1920). It is not easy to define in words its 
richness in colour, which is a brilliant scarlet 
self ; in habit it is tall and straight growing, 
and constitution seems all that it should be. 

Jessie Allxvood. Perpetual Malmaison, 
in fully-developed massive flowers, and a 
yellow of the first order; stout bushy growth, 
and good of calyx. 

Both the above were staged by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath. 


The “ Botanical Magazine.” 

At. a recent meeting the Council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, it is 
understood, decided to avail themselves of the 
offer of the new owners of the “ Botanical 
Magazine,” and accept responsibility for its 
revival as soon as the necessary arrangements 
can be made. Publication of the magazine 
ceased last December, after it had appeared 
without a break since 1787. 

Negotiations between the owners of the 
magazine and the Board of Agriculture for 
its transfer to the authorities of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew had gone so far 
towards completion that a provisional sum 
of £500 for the maintenance of the magazine 
appears in the estimates for the financial 
year. The parties, however* were unable to 
agree as to the terms of an undertaking the 
owners desired from the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture as to the efficient maintenance of the 
magazine from a scientific standpoint, and 
particularly with regard to the drawings, 
and the copyright was then offered to the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


At the 259th anniversary meeting of the 
Royal Society. Dr. F. F. Blackman was 
presented with a Royal Medal for his 
researches on the gaseous exchange in plants 
and on the operation of uniting factors. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Vegetable garden. 

It is advisable now to lift a quantity of 
Horseradish where this is in regular request, 
and to lay the roots in behind a north wall 
for after-convenience. The stems of Aspara¬ 
gus having ripened, these may now be cut 
over. The knife, if slower, is much to be pie 
ferred to the use of a sickle or of a scythe. 
After cutting, the beds ought to be cleaned 
and (where the practice is approved of) top- 
dressed. Mulch Globe Artichokes with the 
best available manure. Complete the 
earthing-up of Celery. Turn the accumula¬ 
tions of garden rubbish, sprinkling these with 
lime to hasten decomposition and to destroy 
weeds. This is a valuable adjunct now in 
view of the increasing shortage of manure. 


, Cabbage and club root. 

Ground which has been occupied bv Cab¬ 
bage, and known to have been infected with 
club, should be specially dealt with now, and 
marked off so as to prevent the possibility of 
its being planted with Brassicas another year. 
Liming the soil and digging it in will un¬ 
doubtedly do good, but it has not hitherto 
been proved a remedy for the evil. Infected 
ground ought to be devoted to an entirely 
different crop next season, say Peas or 
Celery. I have noticed more than once, 
where, perhaps through forgetfulness, Cab¬ 
bage has been repeated, the same ill-effects of 
club root have followed. ' Brussels Sprouts in 
some districts I am acquainted with were 
found to be giving “ buttons ” of poor size, 
and this was thought to be due to the long 
drought, but on being pulled up the roots 
were found to be badly infested with club, 
hence the small and undeveloped sprouts. 

WoODBASTWICK. 


Wintering Turnips. 

The best manner in which to winter 
Turnips is to draw tlie soil almost entirely 
over the bulbs by using the hoe. Some prefer 
to lift them, and to store them in a shallow 
trench; but the first method, I think, is the 
better. Red Turnips and black Turnips are 
preferable for winter use, and chief among 
these are the old but reliable varieties 
Chirk Castle, Black Stone, and Red Globe. 
Any slug-infested or weedy breaks may be 
dressed with gas lime. It is advisable first 
to dig or to trench the break, and then to 
scatter the gas lime thinly and evenly over it. 
In January the lime ought to be forked in, 
after the weather has acted upon it. Lettuces 
may be protected by dry Oak leaves, placing 
a few Spruce branches over these to keep 
them in position. W. McG. 


Storage of Potatoes. 

Owing to the abnormal climatic conditions 
which have prevailed during tbs growing 
season, 1921, large quantities of immature 
Potato tubers are now being harvested in 
many parts of the country. Under the most 
favourable conditions of ripeness there is 
always some danger of decay in the clamps. 
This winter Potato tubers may be expected 
more readily to fall a prey to unsuitable con¬ 
ditions of temperature and fungoid attack 
than in a normal season. Potato-growers 
are therefore advised to defer the final 
soiling-up of their clamps for as long a 
period as the conditions of external tempera¬ 
ture will warrant, and thus obviate as far as 
possible high temperatures in the clamps 
immediately after storing. All growers would 
do well to consult the article entitled 
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“ Causes of Decay in Potato Clamps ” in 
the Supplement to the Ministry’s Journal of 
March, 1919. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Treatment of manure. 

Kindly inform me, through your valuable 
paper, how manure should be treated. I 
have a pigsty with two pigs, into which the 
manure of a horse and two ponies is put. 
This place is cleared about twice a year; it 
has been placed in heaps on the kitchen 
garden, where it will be dug in. With all 
this manure, I am told, thqre is nothing fit 
to put on the Strawberry beds or the 
Asparagus. What sort of treatment should 
it receive and which is best for garden crops 
—pig or horse manure ? Do you think it 
advisable to manure now Strawberries, 
Asparagus, and all small fruit bushes ? My 
soil is sandy and I am close to a river. 

Wasp. 

[In the absence of particulars as to the 
area of the ground under vegetable culture, 
exclusive of that given up to Asparagus, 
Strawberries, and bush fruits, and the ap¬ 
proximate amount of manure made in the 
year, we reigret being unable to give a definite 
reply to your query on this point. If you 
would kindly supply these particulars we 
shall be glad to help you. As the matter now 
stands we are quite in the dark, as the litter 
used for the horse and ponies may consist of 
straw or peat moss, which make a very great 
difference in regard to quantity accumulated 
iu the course of a year. As the cleaning of 
the “ sty ” is performed but twice in the 
year it leads one to surmise that peat moss 
is employed. Then, again, the vegetable 
plots may be large or small, requiring a great 
deal of manure or but a moderate amount, 
so that, unless this is all made clear, it is 
not possible to afford the information you 
desire. With regard to your second query, a 
combination of horse and pig manure should 
suit your soil exactly, and answer well for 
the dressing of Asparagus and Strawberr , 
beds, also hush fruits. Manure for *’ n j g 
purpose should be in a well-decayed C01] _ 
dition, not green. It should therefore ^ w j len 
removed from the “ sty,” be put in a bea p 
for a few months to become decompc jSe( j rpj le 
reply to your last query is in the Affirmative.] 


BEES. 


Honey and wax at exhibitions. 

The secretaries of horticultural shows will 
be calling together the committees of the 
various sections very shortly, not only for 
the purpose of submitting their reports of 
the summer shows and of giving the 
Treasurers an opportunity of presenting their 
accounts, but also for the purpose of passing 
or revising the schedules for next year. This 
summoning of committees will enable the 
Honey Regulations to be revised—and 
revision most of them very badly want in 
one or two particulars. Is it not time, may 
I ask, for a rule to be made regarding 
beeswax?' It seems unreasonable in theory 
and unfair in practice for the same bees¬ 
wax to be shown year after year. A promi¬ 
nent exhibitor of bee-products, and a very 
successful one, too, showed me during the past 
summer three lovely cakes of beeswax, which 
he said had won for him over £10 (or was it 
£ 12 ?) since he made them several years ago. 
He hoped that would bring in for him a 
good deal more prize money yet. Of his fat 
years in prize money, one was a season in 
which he had no honey harvest—and therefore 
no cappings from which to obtain the best 
wax. This latter, of course, was an extreme 
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circumstance, but it will serve to give some 
weight to my claim for revision of the rules 
of exhibiting bee-produce. I should say that 
a fair stipulation might be that no wax be 
shown but that produced either in the year 
of exhibition or the preceding one. 
Obviously, no wax should he admitted to 
any show but that from the exhibitor’s own 
bees. Again, if the schedule say “ Pure 
Beeswax, not less than 1 lb. in weight,” none 
should be allowed to be put upon the table 
but that which approximates to 1 lb. I 
well remember showing some wax which was 
1 oz. short of 1 lb., but in order to bring it 
to schedule weight I supplemented it with a 
little cake which happened to be of a quality 
less good than the main block. A friend of 
mine, more experienced in shows than I 
then was, came along and advised me 
to take away the inferior piece, saying that 
the weight shortage would make no differ¬ 
ence. Some wax cakes, totalling in the 
aggregate several ounces less than a pound, 
beat my one cake, itself only 1 oz. short. I 
maintain that, strictly, neither of us Bhould 
have been allowed to show in that class, r f 
if the rule said “ approximately 1 lb.,’’ *’ ien 
an exhibit several ounces short should j iave 
been excluded. I never mind hemp 
being no “ prize-hunter,” but I d' 0 J oh j ect to 
coming second to a competitor leRS close | y 
than I myself, if rules do no ^ strictly count, 
always provided there is r Q t difference 
in the quality. 

Then with regard t ' 0 section8 oj honey j t 
should be expressly state( j w hat. the unlaced 
portion should me- agure net Thig is better 
than saying wh' at tbe w ,dth of the lacing 
should be. A c i ear> unquestioned space of 
covering glaP' ^ 31 j nc b es square, is the correct 
size, and s f 10U ]d he insisted upon to the 
smallest f ract i on 0 f an inch. The careful 
exhibit Qr sbou ld be given every possible con- 
Rlc ^ r ’d.tion over the careless one. 

r rame comb for extracting purposes should 
^.e either full-size or small-size, that is, 
either brood frame size—which is unusual, 
I admit—or shallow frame size. Now here 
I have very definite opinions. These are 
that no lace edging should be allowed at 
all, that the top bar should be visible all 
along, and also that the frame should be 
removable easily from its case. Lace edging 
is not only used for prettiness sake, either 
with sections or with frames; some ex¬ 
hibitors use it to cover up defects and un¬ 
tidiness. In the matter of shallow frames a 
judge’s decision should partly rest upon the 
general neatness and cleanliness of the 
exhibit. Propolis should be entirely absent , 
both from the wood and from the metal ends, 
above and below. With lace edging and a 
screwed-down wooden top, his examination 
is interfered with, and the careful, clean 
bee-keeper does not stand as good a chance as 
he deserves to. I have heard it said,^ and 
with good reason too, that if the words for 
extracting purposes ” appear in the regula¬ 
tions for the frame comb class, then drone 
comb should be given a good start over 
worker comb. 

Further, I very strongly think that the 
“Honey, Bees, and Beeswax Division 
should include a class for the best kept 
apiary, within a certain radius. Tidiness, 
cleanliness and all matters cognate to these 
ought to be encouraged in the apiary and 
its hives, as well as in the smaller matter 
of the actual articles displayed on the show 
day. Our gardeners find great good results 
from rewarding the owner of the best kept 
garden or allotment. Agriculturists stimulate 
smallholders and farmers by offering prizes 
for the best worked farms. Bee-keepers 
should in like manner he toned up to good 
methods and rewarded for them. It could he 
worked effectively, if the “ Honey Section 
Committee ” of our Horticultural Shows 
would draft some rules suited to their own 
locality. B. R. H. 
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Correspondence. 


OUTDOOR. 

Basic-slag for lawns. 

(Girl Gardener).—Basic-slag is a very 
finely-crushed powder, made of the slag that 
is given off in the process of converting iron 
into steel by means of what is known as 
Tlromas’s patent. Hence it is also known as 
Thomas’s phosphate powder. It has, of 
course, in it some slight metallic character, 
but as it is chiefly of chemical composition it 
is found to contain a good proportion of phos¬ 
phates. It is a slow-acting manure, probably 
one of the slowest, and it should be used at 
once, so that it may to some extent become 
soluble under the influence of the winter 
rains. You should apply the manure at the 
rate of about 5 lb. per rod. We fear its 
application will not permanently remedy the 
sourness or wetness of your lawn. You would 
do well a month or six weeks later to give the 
laivn a heavy dressing of soot, or, failing that, 
some fresh-slacked lime. Bad drainage is 
probably the cause of the sourness of the 
soil, in which case top-dressing will be of no 
avail until you have thoroughly drained it. 

Roses for trellis fence. 

(J. Neal).—The Roses best suited to the 
height of this fence would be some of the 
vigorous varieties of the dwarf Teas and 
Hybrid Teas, but it would be necessary to 
make the fence close. This could be easily 
done by nailing lengthwise some thin boards. 
As you say the soil is deep and well drained, 
Roses of the type of Marie van Houtte 
would grow excellently and would yield abun¬ 
dance of blossom. They would need very 
little pruning. Of this type of Rose you 
could plant in a length of 17 feet quite four 
plants and two Clematises besides. The best 
Clematises would be Nellie Moser and Jack- 
mani. The Roses should either he on short 
Brier stems or budded on to Brier roots. 
When planting it is well to shorten back the 
growths to within a foot or a foot and a half 
of where they were budded. 

VEGETABLES. 

Broad Beans for exhibition in August. 

(G. W.).—It does not matter in Beans 
whether you mean Broad Windsor or Giant 
I'.ongpods, the culture is the same. The Long- 
pod is, however, by far the finest Bean for 
exhibition. Trench a piece of ground 2 feet 
deep. Bury some manure under the top spit, 
after the bottom has been well broken up. A 
few weeks before sowing top-dress with short 
manure and well fork it in. Sow in February 
and March for succession. Let the rows be 
2£ feet apart and the seed Beans when sown 
6 inches apart. When dry weather comes 
water the plants freely, and so soon as four 
to six pods are formed on each pinch the tops 
off and see that no black aphis is allowed to 
settle on them. Use clean water freely to 
wash it off. To have good pods in August it 
may be wise to make a third sowing early in 
April. The Leviathan and the Giant Green 
Longpod are the finest varieties for your 
purpose. 

INDOOR. 

Cutting down Myrtle. 

(R.).—Without seeing your Myrtle it is 
difficult to advise how far you can safely cut 
it down, as if it braiyhes out at but a little 
height from the pot it can be cut down lower 
without risk than if it were confined to a 
stem. However, you cannot do wrong if you 
cut it down to half it« present height, as 
it will then break out freely enough. Pre¬ 
sumably your plant is wintered in a green¬ 
house or conservatory, in which case the latter 
part of March or the first half of April is the 
best time to carry out the operation. After 


being cut down it will not need so much water 
at the roots, but a bedewing of the stem with 
the syringe two or three times a day will 
greatly assist the production of young shoots 
from the old wood. 

(Mr. I). W. Murray).—Address of Herr 
F. Siindermann is Botailisher Alpengarten, 
Lindau, Bavaria. Herr Siindermann has 
very little stock to offer, and was only able 
to fill a small part of the orders in hand 
this spring, and has so far failed this 
autumn to supply the remainder of the orders 
entrusted to him early this year. He, in 
common with other continental growers, is 
faced at the present with new plant import 
orders which are'difficult to comply with, 
involving inspection of his whole stock for 
plant diseases, necessitating periodical visits 
of qualified inspectors, and certificates of 
freedom from pests must be obtained for each 
consignment for Great Britain. There is a 
belief about, that herbaceous plants are to be 
free from such hampering import restrictions, 
but I am by no means certain upon this 
point. A friend who visited Herr Siinder- 
mann this spring reports that he is without 
any trained help, which is unprocurable or 
unpayable, and does the best he can by press¬ 
ing his maidservants into the nursery service 
whenever possible. Austrian growers of 
herbaceous and alpine plants just before the 
war were : Franz Dienst, Garten Architect, 
Kroisbach. b. Graz; Victor Goebel, Garten 
Architect, Vienna XIII., Hadikgasse 110; 
and W. Klenert, Baumschulen and Stauden- 
giirtnerei, Graz, Austria. These three were 
looked upon as rather reliable, but I have 
not heard of them since the war, and do not 
know whether they or their businesses still 
exist. An inquiry might be worth while.—• 
Walter E. Th. Ingweesen. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

W. Harman. —No, you can do no harm by 
doing as you suggest. 

F. C. —J. Pinches, 3, Crown Buildings, 
Crown Street, Camberwell, S.E. 

Alfred Wihon .—Try W. Cushing, timber 
merchant, Silver Street, London, N. 18; 
Messrs. English,- New Quay, Wisbech; 
Messrs. Capjohn and Hoare, 5. Eenchurch 
Street, E.C. 3; and the Anglo-Seandinavian 
Box Co., Ltd., 70-74. Goding Street, S.E. 11. 


December 17, 1921. 

NAMES OF PLANTS. 

A. Z .—-Regret we are unable to name the 
specimens you send, as there are no cones. 
The only way to name with any correctness is 
to visit a nursery where Conifers are made a 
specialty of, and even then we question 
whether you would get the correct names. 

NAMES OF FRUITS. 

Burleigh. — Impossible to name. Pear 
quite rotten. 

J. B. H. (Salop). —Pears: 1, Crassane ; 2, 
Beurre Six; 3, Belle Julie; 4, Figue de 
Naples. 

If. P. —Pears: 1, Glou Morceau ; 2, Winter 
Nelis; 3, Black Pear of Worcester (stewing) ; 
4 , Josephine de Malines. 

It. B. C.— Apples: 1, Fearn’s Pippin ; 2, 
Red or Winter Hawthoruden; 3, Sturmer 
Pippin ; 4, Bramley’s Seedling. 


Obituary. 


Mr. James Henry Millard. 

Mr. James Henry Millard, general manager 
of Messrs. J. K. King and Sons, Coggeshall, 
seedsmen, has just died at the age of 77. As 
recently as the Saturday before the opening 
of the Smithfield Show he had been engaged 
in connection with his firm's exhibit there. 
In his vounger days Mr. Millard was engaged 
with Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading, 
and entered the service of Messrs. J. K. King 
and Sons in 1903. 

Trade Note. 

Trays for storing fruit. 

The latest Government surplus bargain of 
great interest to all gardeners is the remaik- 
able offer made by Mr. G. Wareham.. 90. 
Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 4. This is a 
large tray, 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 3 inches, 
for storing fruit, vegetables, seed Potatoes, 
etc., and which, if required, can be converted 
to a number of other useful purposes. One 
divided and joined up lengthwise makes 7 feet 
of good fencing. A score would build, a small 
summer house, and chicken runs and garden 
arches are further possibilities. The trays 
are only 2 s. each, arid the quantity is limited. 


YOU HAVE A USE for THESE TRAYS 



For Fruit and Vege¬ 
table Storage, Fences, 
Garden Arches, 
Summer Houses, 
Chicken Runs, Bicycle 
Houses, Kennels, 
Workshops, &c. 


2 /- 


Carr age paid Loudon radiup, or fret) 
Loudon terminus. Cush with Order. 
MONET REFUNDED IF 
YOU ARE DISSATISFIED. 


You can find a score of iiees 
for these Trays. Note 
their s’ze and strength and 
look at the price. The 
pine of which eaeli one is 
made is well worth the 
money. A big demand is 
being dealt with, bo lose no 
time in ordering. 


2 /- each, 21 j- per dozen. 
£4 for 50. £7 10s. 

for 100 . 

G. WAREHAM 

90-91, Queen St, 

CHEAPSIDE. 
LONDON,E.C. 
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About Mistletoe. 


Just at this season the olive-green twigs 
and pearly berries of the Mistletoe are thrust 
upon our attention, so it often follows that 
many attempts are made to propagate it just 
now by sowing its berries on the branches of 
Apple, or Hawthorn, or Oak, Poplar, or 
Pavia, as the case may be. This is wrong, 
however, for the berries or seeds are now 
unripe, and the weather is too cold for them 
to germinate, even if they were ripe. 

The ordinary notion as to the propagation 
of Mistletoe by means of seed or berries is to 
slit or pierce the young bark of the host 
plant or tree, and then push the berries into 
the slit. Now, in all good gardening opera¬ 
tions there are three or four things at least 
necessary to success—viz., to do the right 
thing at the right time and in the best 
manner, in the proper place, or under the 
most suitable conditions. But most people do 
not quite bear this axiom in mind, and they 
often fail to get Mistletoe ferries to grow. 
Having had considerable practical experience 
in this matter, and having often failed, I 
think that at last I have found out how 
Mistletoe may be grown from seed as easily 
as Peas or Beans, and the information may 
be of interest to those who would fain have 
it growing in their gardens. The best 
practice is not to cut or slit the bark at 
all for the due reception of the seeds or 
berries, but to press or rub them on to a 
smooth, young, healthy branch of Apple or 
Hawthorn with the fingers. The berry is a 
little slippery at first, but as the viscid 
pulp dries you will find the'seed firmly glued 
or gummed down to the clean bark. Two or 
three berries thus stuck on may be covered 
with a bit of black muslin or crape to secure 
the seeds from the birds, which sometimes 
peck them off the branches unless protected 
in this way. If the bark be slit or cut, its 
cut edges at once turn brown, and harden 
into corky layers of tissue inimical to the 
growth of the seeds. The right time to thus 
affix the seeds to the bark of the host plant 
is in April or May, because at that time the 
berries are ripe and the seeds inside fully 
developed, and probably their growing points 
or radicles will be seen protruding like little 
green pins’ heads amongst the sticky pulp. 
Where missel thrushes abound it may be 
necessary to net or otherwise protect the seed- 
bearing Mistletoe, or they will probably 
steal every berry during the hard frosty 


weather, so that there will be none left to 
sow. 

The proper method having been above 
described, the best place and conditions are 
to fix the berry on the underside of the 
fresh and healthy branches of Apple, Crab, 
Hawthorn, Oak, Pavia, or Poplar, as the 
case may be, and opportunity occurs. A 
young Apple-tree of strong growth, like 
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Blenheim Orange Pippin, suits Mistletoe 
perfectly. So does a young and healthy 
Hawthorn or Pavia rubra. Mistletoe iB rare 
upon the Oak in England, but can easily be 
established on the young free, bark of healthy 
trees. I have seen Mistletoe luxuriant on 
Mountain Ash and on the White Beam-tree. 

Now, having rubbed ripe fruits of Mistletoe 
on to a suitable host tree in April or May, 
the seed will gradually appear to shrivel 
away, and seem to vanish altogether; but, 
unless pecked off or otherwise knocked away, 
it will not really have done so. The first 
thing that happens is the protrusion of the 
green-growing point, or, rather, the radicles 



of the seeds. These curve over and fix their 
thickened ends (which resemble a fly’s foot 
somewhat) into the young bark of the tree. 
In order to support its growth the contents 
of the seed are gradually absorbed, and 
finally only a mere scrap seems to remain 
where the plump seed originally had been. 
But if you look closely at the bark in the 
following autumn, say, six months after sow¬ 
ing, you will observe the bark of the Apple 
branch swollen above and below where the 
seed was placed, and perhaps a green point 
or two of growth may be seen to appear about 
the centre of the swelling, and by the spring 
‘the first twin pair of leaves will have 
developed, and the plant is firmly established 
under the bark of the tree. As above 
treated, Mistletoe is slow, perhaps, but its 
growth is as sure as that of a Pea or a Bean, 
and there is no real difficulty in introducing it 
wherever it may be desired. A. G. 

-At this season of the year one is, at 

times, asked if Mistletoe can be induced to 
grQjv upon Apple-trees, and, if so, how the 
intending grower ought to set about it. 
My invariable answer is that Apple-trees are 
much better without this parasite, and that 
if Mistletoe be reatly wished for, the best 
course is to buy a tree upon which Mistletoe 
is already growing. Some nurserymen make 
a speciality of supplying such, and it is the 
most satisfactory way of securing Mistletoe. 
Of course, those who wish to try raising their 
own supply can easily do so. In April, or, 
preferably, in May, place the berries upon a 
smooth, clean branch of Apple, Thorn, or 
Oak, and cover them with a thickness of 
black muslin in order to keep the birds from 
eating them. Scot. 

Notes of the Week. 

Cutting evergreens for decoration. 

The time is again at hand when in many 
gardens there is a great demand for evergreens 
for decoration. Those responsible for the 
well-being of trees and shrubs ought to en¬ 
trust the work of cutting such only to 
experienced and careful hands. There are, I 
imagine, but few of us who have not been 
taught this lesson by bitter experience— 
myself, for one. A well-balanced and pro¬ 
mising variegated Holly, an Aucuba, a 
Phillyrea, or some other choice shrub, may 
be utterly ruined by a thoughtless cutter who 
sees nothing further than “ a nice bushy 
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piece,” and who promptly lays it under con¬ 
tribution. In the cutting of even the com¬ 
monest shrub care ought to be exercised ; and 
it is safe to say that many handsome shrubs 
are annually spoiled by injudicious cutt’ng 
at Christmas or New .Year time. 

W. McG. 


Christmas Roses. 

These begin to be in evidence in the borders, 
and, where it is desired to preserve the purity 
of the blooms, no delay ought to ensue in 
placing handlights or cloches over the plants. 
Should neither of these be available, a few 
bricks placed round each clump, upon which 
a sheet of glass can be laid, will serve the 
same purpose. It is well worth while to 
incur this slight trouble in order that the 
delicate blooms may not be stained by rain 
or splashed by soil. Kihk. 

Canterbury Bells in pots. 

Plants of Canterbury Bells intended for 
greenhouse decoration will lie better, mean¬ 
time, in cold frames. The plants themselves 
are, of course, perfectly hardy, but hard frosts 
are liable to damage the pots. A little straw 
or dry bracken packed among these will keep 
them out of danger; and while the plants 
must not be allowed to become at all dry, 
there is seldom very much need of the water¬ 
ing-pot at this season of the year. 

W. McG. 


Pieris japonica. 

Following the disastrous spring frosts, 
when the newly-made growths of this 
beautiful shrub were killed back, giving 
large groups a scorched-up appearance, 
many of us had practically given up all hope 
of flowers this year. Like the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons, Vines, and other valuable 
subjects, which suffered in the same way, this 
shrub has recovered in a remarkable manner, 
and, judging from the buds, which hang in 
profusion over the surface of the hushes, we 
shall—given a favourable winter—get a 
larger display of flowers than ever. 

Tne Crane’s Bill in winter (Geranium 
sanguineum). 

A few of these valuable hardy bonder 
plants (the true Geraniums) produce quite 
pleasing groups of colour in autumn and 
winter, and the above is one of the best of 
them. It grows little more than a foot in 
height, and at the present time—late 
December—its slender, wiry stems and finely- 
cut leaves are very pretty, their tints varying 
from coppery-brown to crimson and bright, 
scarlet. This charming carpet of colour 
befits these plants for prominent positions, 
either on the rock garden or in the fore¬ 
ground of larger-growing perennial plants, or 
even as broad edgings to shrubs. G. iberi- 
rum is a larger and more vigorous plant 
possessing these attractive qualities, and may 
be used where a border plant is desired. 


The November frosts and vegetation. 

The unusually severe frosts during the 
early part of November, following the hottest 
October we have ever experienced, found 
many trees and shrubs still developing young 
growth, and not a few in bloom. Coming 
with such severity, this sudden frost has given 
a peculiar appearance to many garden 
treasures, some of which have been killed out¬ 
right. Such is the fate of a large piece of 
Desfontainea spinosa growing at the foot of 
a cool north wall and in partial shade, 
whereas others, thoroughly exposed upon a 
southern slope, are undamaged. The tips of 
many shrubs are now drooping for a foot in 
length, and examination shows them to have 
been killed outright. Very few’ of the Apples 
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and Pears, to say nothing of a host of other 
rare trees, are casting their leaves naturally 
this year. The leaves have been blackened 
by the frost, and, instead of dropping in 
the usual way, cling to the trees like the 
leaves of a young Beech, only the black 
curtain-like appearance is far from pleasing. 
We have missed the beautiful tints of the 
Pears this year owing to this unnatural 
occurrence. Even large standard Apple-trees 
present a dismal sight, the dead leaves 
clinging to the trees. Many beautiful 
climbing plants, including late Vines, which 
had just commenced to colour, have been a 
pitiable sight during the past fortnight. 

E. M. 

Chrysanthemum Soeur Melanie. 

I would not willingly part with this almost 
prehistoric variety. It is one of the most 
useful Chrysanthemums I know, alike for 
decoration purposes and as a provider of cut 
bloom. In fine seasons it expands out-of- 
doors, but it is better to strike cuttings in 
February, planting these out in beds in May, 
and lifting in September, stopping twice in 
the interval. So treated, the plants make 
dwarf and bushy specimens which bloom with 
extraordinary freedom during November and 
December. A Scottish Gardener. 

Chrysanthemum Percy A. Dove. 

A couple of seasons ago, when this variety 
was new, we grew it as an exhibition in¬ 
curved, and produced perhaps the handsomest 
blooms of the type of any variety that had 
ever been tried. They measured 7 inches each 
way—a fine, waxy-white ball. This season it 
has been grown for purposes of a quantity of 
cut flowers, the habit of the plant so well 
adapting it for this purpose. I hear most 
glowing accounts of the variety from other 
growers, particularly those also whose idea 
is the market. Like many white sorts, it 
does not require over-rich soil, and will pro¬ 
duce blooms that will command as good a 
figure as anything in the market. This year 
it is at its best early in December, but 
usually, and especially in cases where cool 
houses are available, Christmas-time would 
be its period- of flowering. I would recom¬ 
mend all—those growers for sale and 
gardeners needing late white bloom—to try 
this variety-. It will become a general 
favourite. H. >S. 

The Californian Fuchsia (Zauschneria 
californica). 

Like “ North London,” Gardening Iltus. 
teated, November 26th, page 744, I was very- 
much surprised to read the note by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell condemning this glorious 
plant. I cannot help thinking that such a 
great gardening authority has got bold of a 
very poor form. With me it is grown 
extensively, and has been one of the joys of 
the garden for five months, at least, growing 
and spreading among the sandstone blocks 
comprising a retaining wall, where it receives 
the full force of the summer sunshine. This 
year it has actually seeded freely—a rather 
unusual thing for this plant to do here, its 
seed reminding one somewhat of that of the 
Willow Herb. The great masses of this 
plant growing here have drawn forth con¬ 
siderable admiration from many- of our best- 
informed gardening enthusiasts, the brilliant 
sunshine of the past summer having suited 
this plant to perfection. Zauschneria cali¬ 
fornica is one of the most effective subjects 
one could possibly plant on warm walls, or 
sunny positions, or rock gardens, where it 
lies high and dry. There are certainly two 
quite distinct forms in cultivation—the one 
above referred to and that known as the 
Mexican form (Z. cal. var. mexicana), some¬ 
times called splendens. .This latter form, 
however, bears shorter and rather paler 


flowers, and does not produce anything like 
the quantity of flowers the former does. Its 
foliage is also more woolly, holding the 
moisture in late summer. Sussex. 

CEnothera missouriensis seeding. 

Having enjoyed the profusion of large 
yellow flowers borne upon this handsome 
North American plant the whole summer 
long, I am watching the development of its 
conspicuous seed vessels, which cluster thickly 
along the prostrate growths and change with 
age from green to yellow. These are each 
3 inches in length and deeply winged. 
Nevertheless, I doubt if the seeds will ripen, 
as I have saved and sown these from "time 
tc time without success, and the position in 
which the plants are growing, namely, carpet¬ 
ing and edging a bed of Roses, is not a 
favourable situation for the ripening of their 
seed. A position baked by sunshine might 
enable the plants to fully mature their seeds. 
As regards quantity of flowers, no plants could 
bloom with greater freedom than those 
referred to or be more satisfactory for the 
purpose to which they have been applied. 

E. M. 

Hardy Ferns. 

Those who have a collection, frequently for 
the sake of tidiness, cut away decayed fronds 
about this time of year instead of packing 
them in tightly around the crown as a pro¬ 
tection during the winter. Having had 
charge of rather a large rockery practically 
devoted to Ferns, shaded overhead with large 
Beech trees during summer, and frequently 
watered when thought necessary during the 
growing season, these bore fronds of good size 
and colour in their many varieties. When 
new growth was about to appear in spring 
this rockery had a general overhaul, cutting 
away decayed foliage—not denuding the ever¬ 
green varieties as one would deciduous kinds— 
moving the surface of the soil with a pointed 
stick and applying a top-dressing of peat and 
loam, or the latter mixed with decayed leaf- 
soil 2 to 3 inches deep. This done annually 
kept the plants in good condition. What one 
has to guard against is that the more robust 
dp not smother the weaker and smaller 
varieties, a point often overlooked at plant¬ 
ing-time, even by those who are acquainted 
with the former’s dimensions. M. 

November colouring of Berberis virescens. 

Coloured leaves and berries being the most 
attractive features of our gardens in autumn, 
it is advisable to keep in our mind’s eye those 
subjects which, by reason of their annual 
autumnal tints, graceful and varied growth, 
are worthy of special admiration. Year after 
year the above Barberry is a feast of brilliant 
scarlet-crimson colour, and as I write 
(November 28th) is one of our most con¬ 
spicuous shrubs, equal to but scarcely sur¬ 
passed in its intensity by the glorious masses 
of the swamp Blueberry (Vaocinium). Tlie 
growth of this handsome Barberry is loose 
and elegant, and although of no great attrac¬ 
tion when in bloom—the yellow flowers being 
small and inconspicuous—it is certainly a 
precious shrub for producing a brilliant 
autumn effect. A large group growing along¬ 
side masses of the Tree Heath (Erica 
arborea) is seen to great advantage, the 
distant effect being all the most ardent en¬ 
thusiast could desire. A great- drawback to 
many of the Barberries is that they assume a 
dumpy, congested habit after a few years, 
devoid of that charming looseness and grace¬ 
fulness we desire. The species in question 
is, however, an exception, the bushes develop¬ 
ing long, loose-branching sprays from 6 to 
8 feet in height, supplying the pleasing and 
varied outline always so much -admired. It 
is a native of Sikkim, having been discovered 
by Sir J. Hooker at an elevation of 9,000 feet 
ih 1849. E - M- 
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TREES AND SH RUBS. 

Pruning and thinning climbing plants 


As the leaves Tall this should be attended 
to, for many climbing plants develop a pro¬ 
lusion of growth which is not always required 
for extension, and much of this, particularly 
where the various subjects are confined to 
walls, pillars, |>ergoias, and verandahs, must 
lie cut away; otherwise it only becomes a con¬ 
gested and uninteresting mass which is tossed 
about during stormy weather, barking—and 
often breaking—those growths required for 
Suture flowers, and very often tearing down 
Iheir supporting trellis or whatever holds 
them in position. 

No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down for 
the pruning of such a varied group of plants, 
but once these subjects have furnished their 
allotted space the work resolves itself into 
shortening back undesirable growths of sucli 
things as Vitis, Clematises, Honeysuckles, 
Jessamine, etc. 

First of all, thin out the plant, preserving 
the best ripened shoots required to. cover the 
space devoted to the particular subject. This 
clone, secure the growths thus preserved, as 
these will form the foundation of the climber 
for future years. In the case of established 
Vities, Clematises of the orient alls !,v lie. Wis¬ 
tarias and Honeysuckles, and a great many 
wall shrubs—which are not climbers strictly 
speaking—it is a case of pruning back all 
growth to about four eyes from the base, un¬ 
less a leading growth shows signs of decay or 
lack of constitution, when it should lie re¬ 
placed by one more vigorous. If these lead¬ 
ing growths are properly secured now they 
will give 110 further trouble for a whole year. 

WisTAttiAs make a profusion of yearly 
growth, which is, however, easily distin¬ 
guished from the (lowering wood, and this 
should be cut back to four eyes unless required 
for extension, and if the old spurrv wood— 
which produces the flowers—projects so far 
iroin its support as to impede the free use 
of paths, etc., it may lie safely reduced, as 
generally there is an abundance of flowers 
borne upon the less protruding growths to 
enable this small sacrifice to he made. It is 
astonishing the amount of wall space a Wis¬ 
taria in good health will absorb if allowed to 
do so, hut there conies u time when this must 
he restricted. 

Roses of the Wichuraiana type often make 
enough vigorous growths to enable the pruner 
to remove the whole of the previous season's 
wood, and where this is so it will be found 
most satisfactory to cut the latter entirely 
away ami as low down as possible, laving in 
only sufficient to thinly clothe the support, 
whether pillar or pergola, and cutting away 
the unripeued tips of these vigorous shoots as 
far down as necessary. Roses such as Bouquet 
d’Or, Gloire de Dijon, Zephyrine Drouhin, 
etc., having furnished their spaces, should 
merely be thinned and cut back to a few buds, 
leaving plenty ot space between the growths 
for the free admittance of sunshine and sir, 
replacing the worn-out growth with younger 
and better wood. The aim should be nice, 
open, spreading plants, as these produce better 
blooms and retain a healthy appearance much 
longer than plants which are left thick and 
congested. It is nothing unusual to meet 
with Jessamines, Roses, and other climbers 
bundled together on a wall sometimes three 
or four growths deep. Nothing could lie 
worse than such treatmeut if the best is to lie 
given by these plants. 

The pruning of Ceanothtls is often deferred 
to spring, but if growing upon sheltered walls 
it is quite safe to spur them back now—at 
least south of London. The beautiful Chinese 
Jasmine (Trachelospermum) requires very 
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little attention, as both kinds are self-sup¬ 
porting, a little intelligent thinning and 
checking of the ieadiug growths lieing ail that 
is necessary when the plants outstrip their 
bounds. Polygonums, IloUxrdlias, Akebias, 
and the Silk Vine (Periploca grieca) are 
rampant growers and must lie dealt with 
severely if confined to walls or fences. All 
surplus growth should lie cut away from these 
plants, leaving only siyfhcieiil healthy wmid to 
'uniish their supports thinly. The Dutch¬ 
man's Pipe (Aristolochia) may lie similarly 


treated, and the Trumpet flowers (Tecomas), 
alter having covered the space required, 
should have their flowering and leading shoots 
cut hard back, the former to about four eyes. 
Evergreen climbers, such as Lardizabala 
biternatu, Coral Burberry (Berberidopsis 
rorallina). Green Briar (Smilax), Rubus 
Bambusarum, ami R. ilagelliformis, require 
only sufficient pruning to keep them restricted 
and evenly placed over their supports in 
order that iheir loose and graceful character 
may be fully revealed in summer without 
further interference. 

VIany beautiful evergreen shrubs are used 
for walls, arbours, etc., and the majority of 
these may be attended to at the present time; 
these also should only be pruned sufficiently 
to keep them in order, and when they do 
protrude too far from tHeir supports it is a 
good policy to shorten back the growths im¬ 
mediately after flowering. Much, however, 
depends upon the habit and character of the 
subject to be dealt with. 

A good practice is to see that all ties are 
sound ; otherwise a whole shrub may be torn 
from its position by gales when on the point 
of blooming. Under this heading I place 
such beautiful flowering shrubs as the great 


Magnolia grandiflora, Myrtles, Abutilon 
vitifolium, Choisya ternata, Pomegranate 
(l’uuica), Edwardsias, etc. 

There are, however, several shrubs used for 
this purpose which must not be touched at 
the present, as they are approaching their 
flowering stage, and such as these must tie 
dealt with after their flowering is past. There 
include the Cydonias iti their many forms. 
Golden Bell (Forsythias), Winter Sweet 
(Chimonanthus), Jasminum nudiflorum, 
Garrya, etc., all beautiful subjects. 

E. Markham. 


Olearia macrodonta. 

This makes a very attractive shrub in the 
south-west, having in some gardens attained 
a height and diameter of over 10 feet. This 


is far less than its height in New Zealand, 
where it is found as a low tree of 20 feet or 
more high, with a flatly-rounded head and a 
considerable woody trunk. In the south-west 
it flowers towards the end of May, and some¬ 
what later in cold places, and is then covered 
with flat, much-branched clusters of small 
white flowers with a reddish eye and sweetly 
scented. The Holly-like, silvery-green above 
and white on the under-surface, with a smell 
of musk when bruised, should commend it. 
This kind, only second to O. Ilaasti in hardi¬ 
ness, is of rapid growth, and flowers so free'v 
that the branches are often borne down by 
the weight. _ 

The Japanese Hornbeam 
(Carpinus japonica). 

Lovers of rare trees would do well to bear 
this in mind when looking out for choice 
specimens for lawn or park. In some respects 
it is like our native Hornbeam, but quite 
distinct, particularly in the fruit, which is 
unlike that of other species. In a state of 
Nature it forms a round-headed but wide- 
spreading tree 50 feet high with a rather 
short and stout trunk made up of hard, close- 
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grained, heavy wood, covered with furrowed 
and scaly bark. The young shoots are coated 
with down and the oblong leaves are up to 
4£ inches long and 1J inches wide. The male 
and female flowers are borne in different 
catkins on the same tree, the catkins of the 
former being slender, drooping, and about 
2 inches long. The seed-bearing catkins are 
from 2j inches to 3 inches long when mature, 
and they are conspicuous by reason of the 
large, broad, overlapping bracts which pro¬ 
tect the nut-like seeds. The mature fruit 
bears a resemblance to the fruit of the Hop, 
a well-fruited tree presenting a very striking 
feature. It is a native of Japan, and was 
introduced about 1895. Planted in good, 
deep, loamy soil, it makes good progress and 
begins to fruit when 10 feet or 12 feet high. 
It should be raised from seeds, which are best 
obtained from Japan. This is possible 
through one of the firms of nurserymen and 
seedsmen who make a speciality of plants 
from the Far East. ' D. 


Celastrus articulatus. 

This climbing shrub is very suitable for the 
wilder parts of the garden, where it can be 
allowed to ramble freely over a large bush 
or tree, for its branches will ascend to a 
height of 40 feet or more simply by twining 
themselves round their support. It belongs 
to the same family as the Euonymus, and 
like those plants has no particular flower 
beauty, the blooms being small and easily 
overlooked. It has brilliant fruit borne in 
profusion, orange-yellow berries as large as 
a large-sized garden Pea, which open when 
ripe and disclose the orange-scarlet coats of 
the seeds within. These fruits ripen in 
October and hang on the branches until mid¬ 
winter or later. This handsome and vigorous 
climber is widely distributed over North- 
Eastern Asia, and it is perfectly hardy. It 
should be planted in really good loamy soil, 
for it requires a great deal of food material 
to aid in the production of the most luxuriant 
growth, and it is when seen in a riotous 
tangle of branches that it is most beautiful. 
Once planted and commencing to climb, it 
gives no further trouble, for it does not need 
pruning., _ D. 


ROSES. 


Pruning. 

" May’st thou long, sweet crimson gem. 
Richly deck thy nature stem.”— Burns. 

In pruning you have a three-fold object in 
view, 1. The health of the tree. 2. The pro¬ 
duction of perfect flowers. 3. The shape of 
the tree. Your pruning will decide for you the 
extent of your successes ill the rose world. 
There is no more important operation in the 
life of a Rose-tree than its pruning, and 
great care and judgment are required so as 
to get the best out of every tree. There is 
always something to learn, for no two Roses 
are quite alike, and the plants will often 
differ in habit of growth on various soils. 

I well remember going into a cottager's 
garden near Bath to see and advise the owner 
on his Roses, and I was amazed to find a 
White Maman Oochet, virtually unpruned 
for years, about 7 feet high, doing well, and 
carrying a mass of huge exhibition flowers 
that any nurseryman would have been proud 
to own. This was no climber, but n bush 
tree run riot, a tree that under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances every grower would have cut back 
to four or five eyes each year. It taught me 
a lesson, and has made me more sparing with 
the knife and secateurs ever since. When 
cutting back a tree I always look at the name, 
for so much depends upon the variety as to 
flight or heavy pruning, some throwing their 
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best blooms from the top eyes, others from the 
middle, and many more from the bottom, 
eyes. The correct time of the year for the 
pruning of Rose trees has always been a 
debatable point with expert growers, and 
autumn versus spring, with a summer’s 
thinning out of wood, is a nice point for 
consideration. 

In November the flow of sap has practically 
Ceased, and the roots are at rest. Thus a 
wound made by cutting does no harm; it 
neither bleeds nor causes a root check, owing 
to the restricted flow of sap. In the case of 
newly-planted trees the problem becomes more 
acute, for it is a well-known fact that in 
November root action is nearly still, but in 
March new roots are being formed and growth 
has started. Indeed, trees planted as iate as 
the end of March should always be pruned 
at planting. Why? Not to save time, but 
because root growth has started, and the 
newly-planted tree not being settled is likely 
to have its roots tried too much before they 
are strong enough to bear the strain of being 
blown about by rough winds, or ol a check 
in the flow of sap at such a tender age. If 
then our policy in respect of late-planted 
trees is correct, why not pursue the same at 
the correct planting season, November, and 
further extend it to all trees, moved or un¬ 
moved, at tliis season of the year ? To me the 
answer is apparent and the problem solved. 
What you can safely do one year in our 
uncertain climate you cannot.be sure of being 
able to do the following. One year we can 
gather Roses growing in the open up to 
Christmas, but the next opens up with severe 
frosts and snow, and all our trees are leafless, 
and the ground frost-bound. The period of 
rest is dependent upon climate, and ours is 
most uncertain. A pruned tree until frosts 
are over is in greater danger than one that 
is unpruned, simply because if it starts into 
growth too early and the shoots get cut it has 
fewerdormantbuds to fall back on, for all trees 
start to break from the top and work down¬ 
wards. If a mild winter should start a tree 
into early growth and the top shoots be cut 
by frost it does not matter, for the tops will 
be cut away in any case, and the lower buds 
being still dormant, the tree is safe. It must 
be remembered that as a rule the best flower- 
buds are produced from the middle and lower 
buds, so that if these are cut with frost, 
owing to too early developments, there is a 
loss, even if the tree is sound. No two 
varieties are quite alike, but most of them 
follow the general habits of their class in 
respect of the time of year that they put for¬ 
ward new growth. Thus we find Wichuraiana 
Roses in winter pushing forward new growth 
when the Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Hybrid 
Perpetuals are dormant, and in mild weather 
in the winter the Noisette and Tea Roses 
have started into growth, when the Provence 
and Moss Roses have not moved. Great dis¬ 
cretion should be used at all times, not only 
as to the time of yeaT at which a class or group 
of Roses should be pruned, but also in the 
pruning of some of their varieties. Roses are 
like children, some are stronger than others; 
and although of the same family, yet one will 
take after the habits of the lather and 
another after those of the mother, or even 
follow those of a more distant relative. I 
am a great believer in heredity in all orders 
of creation, and nothing shows it more 
quickly than the constitution nnd habits of a 
plant. 

If then we consider carefully the subject 
and do not content ourselves with a general 
date for all pruning, we shall study the re¬ 
quirements of each class and variety, and 
taking the season into consideration we shall 
prune accordingly. My experience is, that in 
this country early spring is the safest time 
for all finished pruning. You may thin out 
in the summer, shorten and thin out in the 
autumn, in the winter, if the weather is mild, 
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shorten slightly an odd bough or two and 
remove dead wood, but for all pruning as a 
final operation, early spring is the safest 
season of the year for all trees. 

Belore we deal further with the actual 
pruning of Rose trees a word or two here on 
the implements to be used seems in season. I 
do not wish to lay down the law to any one, 
but as regards the use of knife or secateurs I 
have no hesitation vvhatsover in advocating 
the use of the secateurs in preference to the 
knife. I would even go further and condenm 
the use of the knife for general pruning, 
except in the hands of experts. The reasons 
are obvious. No matter bow sharp a knife- 
may be there is always the drag or pull on 
the branch you are cutting, with the great 
danger ol fracturing the branch at its joint, 
or even tearing it from the tree. With a knife 
two hands should be used, one to hold the- 
bough Bteady, the other to cut. If you have a 
lot of pruning to do this is a great waste 
of energy, and you will soon tire at your 
work. The knife should be sharpened often 
to keep a keen edge, and every care taken 
each time to make a clean, and not too 
slanting a cut. No, men may argue as they 
will, and especially the old-fashioned, but 
you cannot beat the secateurs. In point of 
time a man can prune three or five trees with 
the secateurs as against one with the knife. 
You cannot hurry the knife without danger 
to the tree, but with the secateurs you may 
speed up your work at will, for there is no 
drag, and the use of one hand only allows 
you a bettor and quicker view of your work. 
There are many makes of secateurs upon the 
market, and I have used nearly all, but the 
two best are the Elliott. Pruner Company's 
“ Plucca ” pruner and Mr. C. A. Jardine’s 
“ Medoc Secateurs.” Both oi these pruners 
have attachments of great value, and they 
are both indispensable to the gardener. The 
11 Plucca ” pruner or secateurs enables the 
gatherer of flowers or fruit to reach out and 
cut with one hand a bloom or fruit, the 
secateurs retaining it in position in perfect 
safety until the hand is drawn in. Thi6 saves 
a lot of stepping on the well-dug border, and 
also damage when a flower or fruit is only 
just within reach. For general purposes 
the small attachment is easily taken off, and 
when the heavy pruning is done it can be 
replaced. The shape is correct, and the grip 
perfect, which means so much when you have 
a heavy day’s work to get through. I have 
very little use for the parrot-billed secateurs 
with the rounded points to their blades, for in 
cutting small wood they are too clumsy, and 
you cannot work quickly enough. In Mr. 
C. A. Jardine’s “ Medoc Secateurs ” we have 
the perfect Rose pruner, when without the 
“ serpette ” or knife attachment so invalu¬ 
able for vines and fruit trees. Indeed, if 
there is much heavy work to he done amongst 
climbers and old cut-hacks, the knife attach¬ 
ment will prove of great help, and in the 
procuring and preparing of standard briars 
from the hedgerow a real boon. For myself, 
however, I prefer Mr. Jardine’s pruner in 
size No. 9, with the “ serpette ” or knife re¬ 
moved for Rose pruning, but replaced for the 
pruning of fruit trees. 

Armed with a pair of either of the above 
makes a grower can get through nearly all 
his work, and if he does come across wood too 
strong for the secateurs—which is seldom, for 
the No. 9, like the famous military pill, does 
most things—he must use his knife to help 
him out. I have no use for the saw, be it 
ever so sharp-pointed and fine; indeed, I 
believe much harm is often done by its use 
on Rose-trees, for, be as careful as you will, 
it is very hard not to graze the bark. 

So much for pruning implements, and now 
as to their use in the Rose garden. 

T. Geoffrey W. Henslow, M.A., F.R.H.S. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


planting them in an open position in good 
soil, and lifting before frost with large balls 
of soil. These may he stood on any hard 
bottom, covering the balls with leaf-mould 


Exhibiting Chrysanthemums. 

The very old custom of showing cut blooms 
on flat, green boards has little to recommend it 
nowadays. It seems, indeed, the least satis- 
factory way of presenting well-grown speci¬ 
mens. In the first place those who thus 
exhibit the results of their skill are called 
upon to squeeze flowers 8 inches and over into 
a space of 7 inches, for that is the distance 
apart of the holes in the boards for Japanese. 
When the varieties did not produce such huge 
blossoms it was the general thing to arrange 
the largest in the back row, and the smallest 
in the front. But what do we find now ? We 
find up-to-date exhibitors putting their very 
best blooms in the front row and in the 
corners, with the indifferent specimens in the 
middle, and thus defects are hidden, because 
judges do not take out each bloom to examine 
it. The only way to pass a proper opinion 
on a flower is to take a look all over it, and in 
competition the same should be so placed that 
the examination be made as easy as possible. 
The tendency in these times is to show all 
flowers as naturally as can be, and as free as 
possible from outside help, as it were. Many 
a would-be competitor might well be deterred 
from entering on account of the expense of 
the necessary trappings. Boxes, boards, 
water-tubes, extension tubes, are all very 
costly, and beyond that the expense of 
transit; it is hardly a case of being in pocket 
even if prizes are won. Some may have an 
idea that the board exhibits tend to encourage 
novelties because of the great number of sorts 
being requ’red to compete in important 
classes at least; but do they ? Ever since I 
can remember there has not been at any time 
more than a couple of dozen—rather less— 
really first-rate show varieties; why, then, 
make a place for second-raters? If a good 
new flower is introduced, exhibitors will have 
it, whether they contemplate a class for a 
dozen blooms or one for three times the 
number. 

Why cannot Chrysanthemums be shown for 
competition singly in vases as well as in threes 
or sixes ? A dozen or two dozen varieties of 
magnificent Japanese blooms so put up would 
make an interesting exhibit with stems of 
suitable length and their own foliage. For 
one thing they would take up more room than 
when placed on boards, and this would tell in 
favour of the general show. At the recent 
exhibition in London in one of the smaller 
classes I noted the competitors, or some of 
them, had so cut their flowers and fixed them 
in the usual tubes and boards; but this way 
was not quite pleasing, not only on account 
of the boards being there, but because the 
blooms were too close together. At Birming¬ 
ham the board question has been settled for 
some seasons, I taslieve, and I have not heard 
of a likelihood of returning to this ancient 
and worn-out custom. If, indeed, the green 
show board is not discarded, the size will have 
to be increased, and I can scarcely imagine 
anyone favouring this. At any rate, one 
would like to know the opinion of others on 
the subject. Now is the time to consider it 
before classes and schedules are got out for 
the show-B for next year. H. S. 

Single Chrysanthemum Molly 
Godfrey. 

This variety is exceedingly fine, grown as 
a bush plant and the bloom buds moderately 
thinned. Last year it lasted till Christmas, 
and I do not think all the flowers will be 
past this season at that period. Much 
admired for decoration, it provides a colour, 
mauve-pink, which is not too .plentiful late 
in the year. Grown in the form named, the 


blooms are about 4 inches across, and when 
a similar number is on one side branch, its 
effect can be imagined. Somewhat tall in 
growth, the plant is upright, even the 
branches, and these can be cut with a length 
of a foot to 18 inches. Bronze Molly is a 
new form of the above, and is like the parent 
in everything save colour. I should not term 
the bronze a bright shade, yet the character 
of the flower itself is so good that it is well 
worth growing for a late supply of flowers. 
Both were introduced by Mr. W. J. Godfrey, 
Exmouth, who has in recent years paid much 
attention to single forms. The above were 
exhibited freely this autumn, so it is easy to 


and keeping them well watered. At the 
present time (mid-November) I have a good 
many in pots from this treatment in a some¬ 
what dark house attached to the dwelling- 
house. Here they are most satisfactory. 

J. Crook. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Hon. 
Mrs. Dalgety. 

This handsome variety was awarded the 
certificate of merit at the last exhibition of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society. The 
flower, which was remarkably well-grown by 
the introducer, Mr. W. Baxter, gardener at 



Chrysanthemum Hon. Mrs. Dalgety. 


conclude that they are first-rate from early 
November onwards. H. S. 


Single kinds, lifting. 

For many purposes I prefer these to the 
doubles. They lend themselves to growing in 
the open through the summer, lifting them 
in autumn, and either potting or planting 
them in beds, &c. Added to this, they do 
not need so much heat in wet weather to keep 
them from damping. These are important 
items in these days, when labour and 
other expenses have to be studied. This 
season I planted out a good many single and 
double varieties. During the very hot 
weather they suffered from lack of water, and 
have not grown so tall. During October these 
were lilted and potted, and brought under 
glass as room could be found. Part of my 
plants was from cuttings rooted in spring, 
the others old plants shaken out and divided 
when planted out; the single kinds were the 
best from the old plants. Where labour is a 
consideration, I advise using the old plants, 
especially if wanted for cutting. Those that 
have a cold-liouse or deep pit may have 
abundance of these single kinds by taking 
away the spent soil from the old plants, 


Lockerley Hall, Romsey, is reflexing in 
shape, the long petals rounding back to the 
flower stem, forming a. ball in contour; 
colour, crimson, which, however, fades some¬ 
what towards the centre of the bloom. In 
respect of colour it may not be comparable 
to the variety Mrs. G. Munro. if it surpasses 
that sort in general build. The bloom, at a 
glance, was 8 inches across, and about the 
same in depth ; and the grower regards it of 
easy culture. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Peace. 

Usually a variation obtained from a 
“ sport ” is the exact, counterpart of the 
parent save colour. This variety, however, 
is an exception. It came from the giant 
Japanese Louisa Pockett, but as regards size 
is considerably smaller. Growing in the 
same way, in strength of plant, time the 
flower-buds come, and so on, as the original 
variety, Peace is closer in build of bloom and 
2 inches less broad. It really has the ap¬ 
pearance of an incurved, and that being the 
case I would rather grow the variety Clara 
Wells, which is very similar in colouring. 
For three seasons the newer kind has had a 
fair trial, and in each instance has in some 
way been disappointing. S. 
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FRUIT. 

The Christmas dessert. 


Although the produce of the garden is not 
to be compared with the sumptuous fare that 
the farm provides for the Christmas season, 
its share is by no means a negligible one. 
Not. the least important is that which adorns 
the dessert, table, and while to have a com¬ 
plete array of choice fruit it is necessary to 
draw' on the produce of other countries, the 
fact remains that our own, especially that 
which we have grown ourselves, is the most 
appreciated. At this season, when we give 
ourselves over to a brief spell of relaxation, 
there is something peculiarly gratifying in 
seeing on the table the reward of a season’s 
labour. For it is only we as growers who 
fully realise the 'difficulties and anxieties 
which before the fruit ripens have to be 
encountered. There is something in the 
flavour of British fruit that nothing of the 
same kind from abroad can equal. Grapes 
w r e can buy, but unless they are English 
where is the flavour? It is difficult to 
imagine a good wine to lie made from such. 
What imported Apple can equal our best f 
And it is no less true of Pears. At this 
season these fruits are at their best, and are 
no less difficult to supply because they are 
late. 

Grapes naturally head the list of home¬ 
grown fruit, and Alusoat of Alexandria is at 
the top of several which are available at this 
season. The bunches are shapely, and the 
amber-coloured berries have the Muscat 
flavour to perfection. Unfortunately it is a 
little fastidious, and is not a Grape that 
gives of its best in a mixed vinery, owing to 
it requiring a little more warmth than most 
lo set "and ripen well. Nevertheless, it is of 
such high quality that a study of its pecu¬ 
liarities is well worth while. Canon Hall 
Muscat is another late so-called white, but 
is somewhat difficult to deal with, the greatest 
trouble being the setting of the berries. I 
prefer Golden Queen. This owes its name 
to the colour of the berries when well ripened, 
and is, I think, the easiest of the three to 
grow, having a strong constitution, which 
enables it to do in any late house of mixed 
varieties. It has not the Muscat flavour, but 
still it is of excellent quality, and few Grapes 
keep better. The only drawback to it that I 
am aware of is that it will not stand over¬ 
cropping, but. as this doubtless undermines 
tlie constitution of most vines, it is not 
serious if avoided. Amongst black Grapes, 
Black Alicante is, perhaps, the most popular 
late variety, since it is a good grower, crops 
heavily, and ripens well. It. cannot, how¬ 
ever, be claimed to possess the high-class 
flavour of Appley Towers, which, to my mind, 
is the better variety in all ways, having all 
the good qualities of Alicante, with the 
further advantage that it will ripen with less 
heat, and finish with that blue-black bloom 
on the berries which is so much admired. 
Mrs. Pince is also a valuable late black with 
a delicious Muscat flavour. 

Few are proof against the melting flesh of 
a good Pear. A variety of rare merit is Santa 
Glaus. It appears that it was introduced 
ftom Belgium some forty years ago without a 
name, and as the fruits ripened for Christmas 
if was given an appropriate name. A late 
Doyenne du Comice fairly describes its 
merits. Winter Nelis is a small Pear in 
comparison, but the flavour is excellent, and 
there is a total absence of grit in the centre, 
a failing which some Pears possess in an 
unpleasant degree. In exposed situations a 
wall should be allotted to it. Josephine de 
Malines is of medium size, and will keep 
until February. Emile d’Heyst is not 
exactly a Christmas Pear, in that in a season 


like the last it is ripe a little in advance. 
It is, however, such a hardy variety, and in 
most seasons is not over until December, that 
it should lie included in every collection. 

The best Apples are household names. For 
ail districts Blenheim Orange is perhaps the 
most, reliable. Cox’s Orange Pippin, where 
it is known to succeed, will, of course, take 
the lead, especially this season, when it is 
so highly coloured. Much the same remarks 
apply to Ribst-on Pippin, as where it. is free 
from canker dt is by no means out of reckon¬ 
ing. Lord Hindlip is a medium-sized fruit 
with a firm, yellow flesh, and a flavour which 
compares most favourably with all the fore¬ 
going, and the trees are reliable almost in 
any district. King of Tomkins’ County will 
appeal to many for its melting flesh, which is 
characteristic of all Apples from America, 
the country of its origin. Allington Pippin 
is another reliable doer which ought to lie in 
every collection. ’ 

To complete the list. Walnuts, Filberts, 
and Medlars are required and which older 
gardens will doubtless be able to supply. 
After these it. is the turn of imported fruits. 
Pineapples, in these days of dear fuel, head 
the list, followed by Jaffa Oranges, Bananas, 
Almonds, and the various dried fruits. 
Grapes ought to be made conspicuous on tall 
stands, and Pineapples should be above the 
ordinary level. F’or the decoration of the 
various dishes, Vine leaves and sprays of 
variegated -foliage are always effective, and 
to be seasonable berried Holly is indis¬ 
pensable. J. 


Protecting bush fruit from birds. 

Last winter my Gooseberry and Currant 
bushes (not. black) suffered badly from the 
depredations of birds, which stripped the 
buffs off wholesale, and not content with 
attacking these, did a lot of damage also to 
the buds of Plums and Damsons. It was 
late before I noticed what they had been up 
to. and I intend being before them this 
winter. Any necessary pruning will be done 
immediately the leaves are off, and then the 
bushes will be protected with black cotton, 
which as far as my experience goes is the 
most effective agent for keeping the birds at 
bay. I put four or five sticks round each 
bush, and thread the cotton from stick to 
stick round and across, and the operation is 
very simple, and soon done. It needs to be 
taken quite near to the soil, as the birds 
often hop along the ground to the bush, if it 
be a Gooseberry. In the case of larger 
bushes and Plums, the cotton can be fastened 
from twig to twig, and if the bush he too 
high to reach, the reel of cotton can be thrown 
across from side to side, so that a number of 
threads criss-crossing over the bush are soon 
in position, with a little trouble, and it is 
astonishing how effective a few such threads 
are. It is most disappointing when the 
bushes had a good show of fruit buds for 
the next season, to go down one day and find 
the branches stripped bare, every bud picked 
out. as is often the case where the bushes 
are unprotected. 

When pruning Gooseberries I like to cut out 
all drooping branches, as well as all those 
which cross, and leave the bush well open, 
instead of the thicket into which old bushes 
arc so often allowed to develop. Not only 
does one get larger fruit from a well-pruned 
bush, but it has a much better flavour froni 
having been more exposed to the beneficial 
influence of the sun--to say nothing of the 
added comfort in gathering. Sawfly larva- 
having been numerous this past year, it will 


be a wise precaution to remove the top two or 
three inches of soil from under Gooseberry 
and Currant bushes (taking care not to injure 
the root), and bury it deeply, replacing it with 
good soil from another part. Not only will 
this do much to keep off the pest, but the 
bushes will benefit from the new soil. 

_ W. O. 

The pruning of espaliers and wall 
trees. 

It is, and long has been, the practice to 
treat wall trees and espaliers in a way which 
cannot very well be described by another word 
than “ barbarous.” Many operators with 
knile or with secateurs use these implements 
upon the trees with which they are dealing as 
if they were dressing a Thorn hedge. Every 
shoot is rigidly cut back to an undeviating 
length, and when the work is completed the 
pruner looks complacently on the mutilated 
trees and congratulates himself upon the neat 
and tidy result of his attention. Neat and 
tidy it may be, but it is an entirely un¬ 
natural process. This continual cutting is a 
constant fight with Nature ; and when Nature 
is persistently curbed or checked she has her 
own methods of exacting retribution. The 
continued repression of any fruit-tree inevit¬ 
ably leads to infertility, or, at least, to light 
and indifferent crops. It may—nay, it does 
—result in canker and in disease. If, when 
there is room, this pinching and pruning were 
dispensed with, and trees were permitted to 
grow freely, not only would the crops be surer 
year by year, but the productiveness of the 
■trees would last for a longer period. Regular 
and moderately heavy crops would balance the 
tree, and pruning would practically cease to 
he necessary. No doubt at times there might 
be occasional over-exuberant shoots, but if 
these were taken in time and pinched back, 
the sap would be diverted to other portions of 
the tree where it would lie of more service. 
Further, the act of pinching would cause the 
strong shoot to break most likely into two, 
and this in itself would prevent or at the 
least discourage grossness. 

It cannot lie denied that there is a great 
Lack of thought in the method usually 
adopted in dealing with wall trees and 
espaliers. At first, certainly, it. is not wise 
to let a tree, which must ultimately be 
restricted to a given space, grow away too 
freely. The branches ought to be formed by 
degrees, and this ensures a uniform number 
of young growths—afterwards the fruit-bear¬ 
ing spurs—along their entire length. Bare 
spaces among the branches can never after¬ 
wards lie filled—at all events, filled satisfac- 
lorily—but when spurs are too thickly 
disposed along the branches it is quite an 
easy matter to reduce their numbers. Thin¬ 
ning the spurs may, indeed, become necessary 
in order that those retained may receive 
sufficient light, and air. Not only so, but 
when spurs are too thick both air and light 
are prevented from reaching the main 
branches, and these require both, equally with 
the spurs. 

It is all very well for the advocates of close 
pruning to point to the fine fruits which are 
produced under their system of training—or. 
rather, of pruning. Even they, however, will 
not deny that these fine fruits are few in 
number, and that year in, year out, their 
trees do not bear even these few fruits con¬ 
sistently. It is not a matter of conjecture, 
hut has been proved, that a tree planted, say, 
six or eight years, and given its head, will 
bear ti-eble the fruit that an espalier 
planted at the same time and rigidly pruned 
will do. It is one of the signs of the times 
that. this fact is now being generally recog¬ 
nised, and the oncoming generation of 
gardeners will, I feel sure, use the knife with 
more caution and with greater though 1 fulness 
than we their predecessors have done. 

A Scottish Gardener. 
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FERNS. 

Platyceriums (Stag’s-horn Ferns). 


There are few Ferns which present such 
distinct characteristics as the above. All the 
Platyceriums are epiphytes, yet they appear 
to derive much benefit from decayed leaves 
and other vegetable matter. In their 
natural habitats the broad basal fronds 
which clasp the tree stems spread forward 
and form good receptacles for falling leaves. 
Cultivators often omit to take into considera¬ 
tion the fact that plants growing under 
artificial conditions are deprived of much 
nutriment which they are provided with 


fronds, which grow nearly erect, the terminal 
lobes drooping over’ and being of a deeper 
colour than those from other sources. This 
Australian variety is sometimes grown under 
the name of P. alcicorne majus. 

Platycerium grande. —This requires stove 
treatment, and is a distinct and noble Fern. 
It can only be increased from spores, and 
these do not germinate freely. The plants 
are also very slow growing. Native of the 
Philippine Islands, Northern Australia, etc., 
it was first grown at Kew in 1842. 
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formed. They may be started in pots, using 
peal, Sphagnum, and Moss, and the pots 
should lie filled up a little above the rims. 
As soon as the young plants have made some 
roots, and have developed another frond or 
two, they may be fixed on pieces of fibrous 
peat, or pockets made of virgin cork for hang¬ 
ing against a wall may lie used. It is 
remarkable that such a noble Fern should 
have been so much neglected, especially as it 
may be. so readily propagated. The above is 
sometimes confused with P. biforme, from 
which, however, it is very distinct. 

Platycebium Wauichi. — Among the 
tropical species this is one of the rarest. It 
Is a native of the Malayan Peninsula, and, 
according to the late Col. Beddoine, is also 
found 011 the banks of the Irrawaddy and of 
the Mataban in MouLmein. It somewhat 



Stag's-hom Fern (Platycerium). 


through various agencies when growing 
naturally, and consequently we often find 
starved and weakly specimens where, if 
treated more liberally, they would succeed 
much better. The best-known species is the 
ordinary 

P. alcicorne, which is easily propagated, 
and will thrive well either in the cool green¬ 
house, intermediate-house, or the stove. 
When grown in a suitable position it forms a 
most imposing object. The peculiar, broad, 
concave, barren fronds completely cover the 
surface, while the fertile fronds form a 
distinct contrast, being narrow at the base 
and gradually widening, the broad ex¬ 
tremities being deeply and irregularly lobed. 
They vary somewhat in growth according to 
culture. There are also some distinct forms 
of this useful Fern. Among those imported 
from Australia there are some with shorter 
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Platycerium stemmaria (P. a-thiopicum). 
—This is one of the most imposing of our 
cultivated Ferns. The chief characteristics 
of this species are its thick, massive fronds. 
The barren ones, which grow erect, are 
18 inches to 2 feet high, broad, rounded, and 
sometimes deeply lobed, the fertile fronds 
from 2 feet to 3 feet long, narrow at. the 
base, gradually widening and divided down 
about half their length into two broad lobes, 
which are again deeply lobed. The greatest 
width of the frond is about 2 feet 6 inches. 
The fronds are very thick, the surface 
covered with woolly down. It is a native of 
West Africa, and thrives well in an inter¬ 
mediate stove temperature. Like the well- 
known P. alcicorne, it is readily increased 
from the young plants formed from root- 
buds. These young plants may be taken off 
as soon as the first basal frond is well 


resembles P. grande, but the fertile fronds 
are shorter and broader. 

Platycerium Willtncki is another very 
pretty Stag’s-horn Fern. Seedlings of this 
will very soon make fertile fronds. The 
barren or basal fronds are small and the 
fertile fronds are narrow at the base, ter¬ 
minating in deeply-cut segments of a pale, 
glaucous green and of a drooping habit. It 
is a native of Java, and, though of more 
recent introduction, is better known than 
some of the older species. A. G. 


Dyeing evergreens. 

Could you tell me how to dye evergreens, 
such as Berberis, a bright coppery-bronze 
colour, and what kind of dye or chemical and 
the process ? I have enclosed a leaf of 
Berberis. Berberis. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


ORCHIDS. 


Winter-flowering Carnations. 

One should, perhaps, name this group 
perpetual, as indeed it is, {or plants just 
starling to flower—plants from cuttings last 
February—will not only continue to blossom 
through the winter, but will grow until 
another autumn comes round again. On 
account ot room, I prefer to raise young 
stock every year, else there is no reason why 
the plants that were raised a year previous 
should not be givan bigger pots, and be 
depended upon to continue giving blooms. 
Some of the market growers keep plants for 
three or four years, and only discard them 
when they have become too large or have 
lost their vigour. This season, instead ot 
waiting till February, I have rooted young 
specimens. These, at the present, are es¬ 
tablished in 3-inch pots, and ready to go on 
the shelves of greenhouses near the glass. 
This plan must be a gain of time, because of 
being in possession of plants the like of 
which would not be produced before April 
next in the ordinary way; and by the 
following autumn the same should be larger 
and more forward in the matter of flower. 

These Carnations are easily grown, and yet 
probably many failures occur. The im¬ 
portant point is 

Watering, and with this properly done 
success may be had in any greenhouse 
with a maximum of light. In the 
winter there is a far greater chance of 
giving too much water than too little ; and 
it should be a rule to keep tbe roots on the 
dry side. This does not mean dust-dry, but 
all the time the leaves of the plants feel 
stiff there is no need for water, not even if the 
soil looks dry, or the flower-pot rattles when 
tapped. It may be that a plant will go a 
week, a fortnight, or more : this depending on 
the weather. When, however, water is given 
it is first warmed. It is well to pay attention 
to this item, because cold water, as well as 
over-watering may kill the little wiry roots. 
Air-giving is almost as important aswatering. 
A rule is never to quite close the ventilators, 
unless, indeed, frosts be extra severe. A 
gentle warmth in the hot-water pipes, and 
air—this will keep growth going in all 
weathers ; air in abundance in fair weather. 
A lot can be done by keeping the air just, 
comfortable, not hot, nor close, nor damp. 

Staking. . 

One central stick is sufficient in most cases 
to keep the growth upright, and as the flower 
stalks run up, these are slung loosely to this 
stick. Immediately under the opening 
blooms little sidebuds and growths are 
removed. This causes a long stem to each 
flower, and there will be plenty of others 
that push themselves up from the bottom 
growths. The routine through the winter 
in. respect to these plants is not difficult. 

I have touched the two principal items. 
There is just one disease sometimes trouble¬ 
some ; this is the rust, which shows itself on 
the leaves in little raised brown lumps. With 
a small pair of scissors always handy, cut. 
away affected leaves as they appear, and in 
time the stock will become clean. Once 
free from it there is not much trouble, except 
to see to it that any plant or cutting obtained 
from sources not one’s own be put in 
quarantine for a time, until all is well. 

_ H. S. 

East Lothian Stocks. 

Not nearly enough use is made of East 
Lothian Stocks for potting as might be, and 
as the display of sweetly-scented flowers 
warrants. To have East Lothian Stocks in 
flower in a greenhouse during the winter does 


not entail much heat, but to be successful 
with them it means that they should have a 
long season of growth. To this ond it is 
advisable to sow seed in the greenhouse in 
slight warmth in February in pans of light 
soil, and get the young plants pricked off 
when large enough, afterwards hardening 
tfiem off and eventually planting them out 
in the open ground in May, 12 to 15 inches 
apart in a sunny situation, stirring the 
surface-soil occasionally during the summer 
and watering as required. Planted in 
moderately good loam, East Lothian Stocks 
by September will have made plants large 
enough to be potted up into pots 7 or 8 inches 
in diameter, and can then be removed to a 
frame for a couple of months. It is essential 
that in potting this should be done firmly. 
If a frame is not available and the only 
quarter is a greenhouse, it should at least be 
an airy one. Welcome, however, as flowers 
are in autumn, it seems to me that at no time 
are these Stocks more appreciated than 
between Christmas and April, when with very 
little warmth they can be had in all their 
beauty and sweetness. Leahurst. 


Sanchezia nobilis. 

What are commonly called warm-house 
plants are not in high favour nowadays, the 
expenses attending their culture being so 
great that comparatively few are able or in¬ 
clined to undertake their culture. This 
Sanchezia does not require a high tempera¬ 
ture at any period of its growth, a minimum 
of 50 degrees during the dull months being 
enough for its welfare. It has been many 
years in cultivation, its handsome golden 
variegated loliage causing it to lie a great 
favourite some forty or more years ago. It 
is of quite dwarf habit, and can he used for 
room decoration in the warmer months, but 
not for any long period, as it loves a rather 
moist atmosphere. In the case of plants of 
this description a week or ten days is the 
limit, but they may be used several times 
during the season without affecting their 
health. The Sanchezia shows to most ad¬ 
vantage when grown in pans. It requires a 
compost of loam and peat, very good drain¬ 
age, plenty of water when growing freely, 
and frequent overhead sprinklings. 

J. Corn-hill. 

Brompton Stocks in pots. 

As pot plants Brompton Stocks are admir¬ 
able in the spring, hut they appear to have 
lost favour of late years. Those, however, 
who may have made a sowing in autumn 
anight very well lift, a dozen or two, putting 
the plants in 6-inch or 7-inch pots and placing 
them in a cold frame until after the New 
Year. The plants may possibly lose a few 
of the bottom leaves, but the beauty of the 
spikes when in bloom atones for this trifling 
defect. Kirk. 

Violets in frames. 

This is the season at which damp may play 
havoc with Violets in frames, more especially 
with the double varieties. In order to avoid 
this the frames ought to be freely ventilated— 
indeed, during spells of mild weather it is 
a good plan to remove the sashes during the 
greater part of the day. In addition, any- 
damping or decaying foliage ought to be 
picked off. Such leaves, if not. removed, soon 
contaminate others, and when damp really 
takes a decided grip it is not uncommon to 
find that the affected plant rots off at the 
level of the soil. Kirk. 
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Raising Cypripediums from seeds. 

The raising of seedlings is always an 
interesting pursuit, but how much more so 
when the carefully selected flowers have been 
cross fertilised with a definite object in view. 
The day is gone for crossing and re-crossing 
two flowers just to see what you will get. 
With Cypripediums the dorsal sepal is the 
most important part of the flower, and the 
idea has been to get this almost flat, with well- 
defined lines or spots. When the beginner 
decides to raise seedlings, he should start 
with good parents, as by so doing he is more 
likely to secure flowers above the average. 
It takes twelve or even fourteen months for 
the seed vessel to reach maturity, and when 
the seed is ripe a portion of it should be 
sown at once and the remainder kept in a 
warm dry place until the spring. Orchid 
seed is not sown in the ordinary way, ond 
in the case of Cypripediums it is scattered 
thinly around the base of a plant belonging 
to the same genus. Success will depend 
largely upon the proper selection of the host 
plant. it ought not to require re-potting 
for at least twelve months, the soil must be 
in a sweet condition and free from lichenous 
growth, while any large heads of Sphagnum 
moss should be cut away. Give the plants a 
thorough watering, and after being allowed 
to drain, the seed may be sown on the surface, 
no covering being needed. Arrange the plants 
at the warmest end of the house, and keep 
the surroundings moist by sprinkling water 
between the pots once or twice daily. Alter 
the seed is once sown the plants are never 
allowed to become dry, and when it is 
necessary to afford water, it must he ad¬ 
ministered through a fine rose can. With 
Orchids, and, no doubt, other plants, more 
seedlings are destroyed by heavy watering 
than from any other causer, and where only a 
few pots are sown they could be stood in a 
vessel of water until the moisture had perco¬ 
lated through the soil. Seedlings may appear 
in six weeks or so, while on the other hand 
germination may be slow. I have had seed¬ 
lings come up -fourteen months after sowing 
the seeds, but that is the exception rather 
than the rule. When they have formed a 
tiny leaf the pricking off can begin, taking 
care not to disturb the soil more than possible. 
Small pots are filled with a mixture of peat 
and Sphagnum moss which has been cut up 
fairly fine. It is made firm, brought up level 
with the rim of receptacle, and then 
neatly trimmed off with a pair of scissors. 
Give each pot sufficient water to wet the 
whole of the compost, and then allow them 
to stand in the house for a day or two to get 
warm. A pointed stick is the best tool for 
pricking off the seedlings, and each pot will 
accommodate twelve or eighteen young plants 
They are then grown near the roof glass, and 
kept moist, but not saturated. A spray over¬ 
head, especially when the weather is bright, 
is most beneficial, and a watch must lie kept, 
to prevent the Sphagnum moss from choking 
them. As the seedlings grow they will need 
more space, and before they become crowded 
they should be given fresh soil. The same 
size pots will suffice, but this time four 
seedlings for each receptacle will be ample, 
and at the next potting they should have a 
I separate existence. All seedlings must be 
kept growing, then they will soon reach the 
> flowering stage. Thrips are sometimes a 
' source of trouble, and unless they are kept 
down the Young plants will lie ruined. 

: ‘ T. W. B. 

i : 

' All correspondence on editorial matters should 
i he addressed to the Editor, “ Gardening 111 us— 
} trated,” 3, Bouvcrie Street, London, E C., and 
not to individuals. 
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Yucca filamentosa. 

We are indebted to the flora ol North 
America for many valuable plants, none of 
which is, however, so important as the above, 
which inhabits the coast plain of the South- 
Eastern Atlantic region, and is at once 
distinct, handsome, and of stately effect when 
in bloom. Its culture presents no difficulty 
if the right aspect is chosen, and a better 
example could scarcely be conveyed to the 
reader titan the excellent illustration accom¬ 
panying this note. How well chosen is the 
position bordering a flight of steps and 
planted round and about the low wall, both 
serving to drain off all superfluous moisture, 
for the Yucca will not stand being water¬ 
logged. So placed, with a southern aspect, 
where the plants in summer are revelling in 
abundant sunshine, and provided with an 
evergreen background, our picture is complete. 
It is under such conditions that we realise 
the full value of these stately flowers with 
their spiny, apple-green, tussock of leaves 
and branching panicles of creamy-white 
flowers, borne on such stout stems as to be 
unbreakable by swaying winds and storms. 
These shafts rise 6 feet or 8 feet in height 
from this favourite species, and its habit of 
keeping its leaves near the ground, and 
sucker-producing qualities, render it one of 
the most desirable for inclusion inside the 
flower garden. It is also a grand plant for 
grouping boldly in the more distant parts of 
pleasure grounds. The Yucca loves a friable, 
open soil, and even delights in very stony 
land, provided it is in fair heart and with 
all the sunshine we can give it in our country. 
I would suggest a position sloping to the 
south for this species, slightly sheltered from 
cutting north-east winds, where, once estab¬ 
lished, the flowers—'bold groups will produce 
annually—are features of remarkable attrac¬ 
tion and interest. Unlike the noble Y. 
gloriosa, this plant does not carry its leaves 
far above the ground, for which reason it 
is given preference by many for grouping in 
the foreground of shrubs. 

Opinions, however, differ as to its most 
effective use, and very handsome results have 
been secured from the extensive grouping of 
this kind alone, and this method has much to 
recommend it, for to witness a large group 
in flower and carrying over 200 magnificent 
shafts of bloom, varying in height according 
to age and vigour, is a very impressive sight, 
and one to be remembered. I have seen such 
results here (Sussex) on more than one 
occasion, and realise its full value and use¬ 
fulness. But for the fact that Y. filamentosa 
is a dwarf-growing kind, the position, fram¬ 
ing a flight of steps, would have been scarcely 
suitable owing to its spine-tipped leaves; but 
as here shown, its charming free-flowering 
character and imposing effect are delightful 
in every way. E. M. 


Salvia nemorosa virgata. 

I have been busy planting out large colonies 
of young plants of this handsome Sage, the 
plants having been raised from cuttings taken 
earlier in the year, and which rooted with 
the utmost ease and soon made sturdy plants. 
A good mass of this plant makes a fine patch 
of violet or purplish-violet colour when in 
bloom, and is not so often seen in gardens as 
its merits would lead one to expect. At least, 
that is my own feeling about it, but tastes 
differ to an extraordinary degree in regard to 
some flowers. Personally, I am very fond of 
those that throw up a forest of slender flower¬ 
ing spikes like this Sage, and find them very 
graceful and satisfying. When the flowers 
are over, too, there is a ruddy shade of 
colour remaining for quite a long time, which 
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carries on the interest of the plant. Though 
perhaps preferring a chalky soil, it is quite 
easy to grow in any light soil, and if it is on 
the sandy side so much the better. As 
cuttings root so easily, it is the simplest 
matter to work up a stock of as many plants 
as one wants. W. O. 


Violets. 

Should suitable runners of Violets have 
proved scarce, oiving to the dry summer, there 
is yet time to take “ cuttings ”—that is, un¬ 
rooted runners—and to insert these in a cold 
frame. A bed of fairly light and rather 
sandy soil ought to be prepared for their 


reception, and after watering them home the 
sashes can be placed in position, ventilating 
very freely, however, from the back. There 
is generally a demand for the long-stemmed 
Violets, California, Admiral Avellan, and 
Princess of Wales forming a reliable trio. 


Violets in frames. 

The weather recently has been very un¬ 
favourable to Violets in frames, and every 
opportunity should be taken to tilt or remove 
the lights altogether during the daytime, so 
that the plants may get the full benefit of the 
light. In frosty weather it is better to 
spread mats or similar material over the glass 
than to use fire-heat, for red spider is a great 
pest of the Violet, and it is well known that 
fire-heat favours the spread of this insect. 
Remove all dead and decaying leaves, and stir 
the soil occasionally. The weather being so 
damp, watering should only be carried out if 
really necessary, taking care to apply the 
water early in the day, when the lights can 
be left open in order to allow the surface 
moisture to escape. 


Work of the Week. 

Groups of the Cornish Heath (Erica 
vagans) in variety and the Dorset Heath 
(E. ciliaris) have been relieved of their seed 
vessels, for although their rich brown effect 
is very pleasing throughout the winter, it 


assists the plants if they are cut away, care 
always being taken to leave as natural an 
appearance as possible. A long border has 
been cleared of Cynoglossum amabile, as it is 
a remarkably free-seeding plant, and the 
seeds or burrs adhere to one’s clothing to such 
an extent as to make it almost impossible to 
remove them, especially from woolly material, 
and if they get on dogs and cats their fur 
has to be cut away before they can be cleared 
oi them; yet it is one of our most beautiful 
border plants. A swampy pit has been 
planted with the graceful and charming (Reed 
Mace) Typha latifolia var. minor. A group 
of Azalea Vaseyi has been put out in the 
Heath garden, where it will give additional 
variety, the soil being also suitable for the 
growth of this rather slender but very 
beautiful pale pink flowering shrub. 

Rose Cramoisie Superieure has beenplanted 
where it may climb among Holly bushes, and 


a large bed has been filled with Rose Souv. 
de President Carnot, carpeting the same 
with the Horned Violet (Viola cornuta) in 
three varieties, the whole being given an 
edging of Pinks, also in variety. A bold 
group of the fragrant Rose Zephyrine 
Drouhin has been planted at the end of one 
of the main paths, where it may also be 
viewed from the entrance porch. The follow¬ 
ing plants having come to hand, a place was 
found for them by removing and relaying the 
top row of blocks of a sandstone retaining 
wall, simply'laying the plants along the top 
of the second layer of stone before replacing 
the upper line, some of these stones being 
3 feet long by 9 inches wide, a small ledge 
being formed at each layer. The plants 
include Gentiana excisa, Dianthus deltoides 
rubra, Auricula alpina, etc. 

Having raised from seed a large quantity 
of the Purple Meadow Rue (Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum), it was decided to devote 
quite a large border to them. The plants 
were put out at 18 inches apart, and the bed 
edged with a mixture of pink and white 
Thrift (Armeria), the latter a delightfully 
refreshing plant in ivinter on account of the 
rich green of its foliage. The pruning of 
climbing plants is being pushed forward on 
all favourable days. A nice lot of bulbs of 
the Madonna Lily (L. candidum) having 
arrived, a warm, sunny bed has been assigned 
to them, using plenty of sharp sand around 
each bulb. Original from 
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The Flower Carden. 

On potting. 

I have often had occasion to compare the 
different methods of {Kitting plants, its 
between professional gardeners and those w'ho 



Fig. 3. Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Fig. t.— Removing plant from pot. Fig. 2.—Plant 
removed from pot. Fig. 3.—Pot crocked. 


cannot be called experts, and what I have 
noticed is quite a sufficient justification for 
deviling briefly with the subject here. 

The professional man, who has everything 
staked upon the success of his operations, is 
in the best position to appreciate at their 
proper value all the points and niceties of a 
sound method—or what I may here call the 
“ ethics ” of potting. There is, of course, 
plenty of amateur experts whose knowledge is 
not less than that of the professional 
gardener, and, perhape, even in advance of 
some. But I am particularly thinking of 
and alluding to the rank and file—those 
thousands of keenly interested yet inex¬ 
perienced and unskilled growers of plants 
who deserve every aid that can he rendered 
them to make their labours more intelligible 
to themselves and tiheir success more certain. 

To the expert, potting is not a merely 
casual job to be done at any odd and con¬ 
venient time, or in any kind of way, but to 
be given attention at the Tight time and 
done strictly according to a set formula. It 
is highly probable that he would take far 
less pains and less time in [lotting his plants 
than others would, and yet do it far more 
efficiently, and, from the point of view of 
the plants, more satisfactorily. That is 
because he knows exactly what is required 
and the liest and most expeditious methods 
of handling, so that the work is mechanical 
in the best sense of the word, and no matter 
what number of plants he has to pot, the 



Fig. 4. Fig 5. Fig. 6. 

Fig. 4.— Filling up, first stage. Fig. 5. Filling up, 
second stage. Fig. 6.- Filling up, third stage. 


movements of his hands would be exactly 
refloated with each one. 

The correct, time to pot a plant is decided 
by its condition, but must be within its pro¬ 
gressive period. When any plant has at¬ 
tained its full seasonal proportions it makes 
no further growth and imposes but little 
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importance, for if it happens to have been 
stowed away and become dry it does not 
bind well together; if, on the other hand, it 
is wet and clingy, it will be most unsatis¬ 
factory, and cannot provide a congenial 
medium for the young roots to work in. 

F. J. F. 


strain upon its Tools save only for moisture. 
It is an irrefragable rule of Nature that 
that which is perfect perishes,” so that 
immediately a plant has attained its greatest 
perfection it begins to decline. When it is 
really on the decline no good purpose but 
perhaps an ill one can be served by repotting. 
Though there are numerous exceptions to the 
rule, one might broadly convey the idea by 
saying that different periods before mid¬ 
summer are best suited for repotting of 
ordinary summer and autumn blooming 
plants. Personally, I like to give the first 
{lotting directly the roots begin to move, or 
at the latest when the first, signs of activity 
appear in the top. Later pottings follow 
when the new roots have firmly established 
themselves in the new soil and are ready for 
new pastures on which to feed, which can 
lie best ascertained by an inspection, turning 
the plant carefully out. of the pot, as shown 
in Fig. 1. If the soil appears to lie full of 
roots, then repotting should take place forth¬ 
with, and in Fig. 2 you see the plant ready 
for the ope ration. The ball has not been 
broken, neither has the network of roots been 
disturbed, only the crocks or drainage have 
lieen removed, in the course of which a few 
root ends have been liberated and the sharp 
rim of soil at the top has been rounded off. 
Next we take our clean pot and crock it. 
(Fig. 3.) You will note that one larger 
crock lies concave over the hole in the pot, 
and that, it is surrounded and covered by 
several smaller crocks. It. is well to insist 
here that the whole future of the plant grown 



Fig, 7. 


in that pot may lie in those crocks, for upon 
them depends the drainage of the soil, and in 
all the departments,of plant-growing there is 
no more important detail than the drainage. 

For a pot 6 inches in diameter the drainage 
should consist ol one large crock and fully a 
j inch of smaller ones, any modifications of 
this depending on the nature of the plant, 
but that may be taken as a general rule. 
Having arranged the drainage, and, also, 
having kept the pot upright so as not to dis¬ 
arrange it, take a handful of the coarser part 
of your compost and press it firmly down on 
to the crocks, as in F’ig. 4, using a potting 
stick for this purpose if the pot measures 
anything more than 5 inches in diameter. 
Upon this place just a little of the liner soil 
and stand the plant, as in Fig. 5, with its 
ball about an inch below the rim of the pot. 
This leaves an even vacuum, as you wall 
observe, all round the plant, and this must 
be filled with the new compost, half the depth 
at a time, pressing it down with the fingers 
or a stick to a suitable firmness. Fig. 6 
shows the opera l ion completed. 

I have said nothing as to the compost; 
neither can I say anything as to its com¬ 
position unless I knew the kind of plant it 
was required for. But if for such subjects 
as Geraniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and 
similar things, then one-lialf loan}, one-fourth 
leaf-mould, and one-fourth rotted manure, 
with an addition of sharp sand will be found 
suitable. Only when used in small pots 
should this be finely sifted; for 4-inoh or 
5-inch pots a £-inch riddle may be used, but 
for larger pots I prefer to chop it well up 
with a spade, thus preserving all its fibre. 
The condition of the compost is of some 


The Vegetable Garden. 

The Soil—continued. 

I suggested in the concluding portion of 
my last note on this subject that the soil is 
teeming with millions of tiny organisms, part 
oi which was ever working in our behalf 
and part against us. It is no longer a figure 
of s|ieech to speak of cultivated soil as '“the 
living earth.” It ought to be known to all 
who have much or little to till that, accord¬ 
ing to how we treat the soil, so we encourage 
or discourage one or the other, the good or 
the evil workers. It is only in cultivated soil 
that these organisms can pursue their work, 
and the depth to which we cultivate and the 
thoroughness with which we treat it are, so 
far as we are concerned, the deciding factors. 


Fertile soil is only “ fertile ” because of 
them, and not because of anything we can 
impart, for the manures with which we dress 
it can be of no avail without the services of 
these bacteria. Take our two illustrations. 
Fig. 7 shows an ordinarily cultivated plot, 
dug and worked to .a depth of 9 inches, 
beneath which is the unbroken subsoil form¬ 
ing an impervious pan—impervious, that is, 
to sun and to warmth and to vegetation 
generally, the earthworm alone being able to 
penetrate its hardness. In soil so tilled, that 
top 9 inches is called upon to support, 
sustain, and mature the crop. Its resources 
are strictly limited—it cannot give up more 
than it contains. The bacteria cannot pene¬ 
trate the under-soil, and where there are no 
bacteria there is sterility. Now take Fig. 8. 
Here is the same plot of earth, but it is 
cultivated just twice as deeply, and there are 
13 inches of fertile soil, in which the bacteria 
can live and work and multiply. It is the 
simplest matter of multiplication to realise 
how much better this treatment has made 
this plot and how much more it is able to 
yield up to the crop growing in it. 

The practical results of this have long been 
common knowledge, and it is the “ why ” 
that was for so long hidden. I have so many 
times urged the need for deeper digging, and 
it was always these facts which I had at the 
back of my mind waiting only a convenient 
opportunity for fuller explanation. To 
reduce the whole thing to practice, what we 
have to do is to expose the greatest possible 
surface for the sun and the air to penetrate, 
for it- is these elements which breed the 
millions of micro-organisms that make up 
the busy population of the soil. A depth of 
18 inches is usually sufficient, though occa¬ 
sional trenchings to the depth of an addi¬ 
tional foot are very beneficial. The weather- 



Fig. 9.—Ridging. 


ing, by ridging, is (Fig. 9), perhaps, the most 
scientific simple treatment of the soil we can 
possibly follow, and all kitchen garden soil 
vacant of crops ought to be wintered in that 
condition to receive the nitrogen from the 
.winds, the disintegration by the frost, and 
the sweetening by the rain. When we realise 
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the true inwardness of the science of the soil 
many things are made clear to us which will 
aid us in its successful cultivation. I will 
refer next week to the texture of the soil. 

F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

The Vine outdoors. 

The Vine is one of the most accommodating 
and most ill-used plants in cultivation ; vet, 
given only moderately fair treatment, it will 
give highly satisfactory returns. One can 
understand the Vine doing so, because it is so 
widely distributed over the globe. In 
England Grape Vines have been grown in the 
open for centuries, and to-day in midland 
and southern counties we commonly see hardy 
Vines growing and fruiting in sunny posi¬ 
tions on walls of cottages, stables, sheds, and 
sometimes on garden walls, some bearing 
black Grapes, others white Grapes. These 
Grapes ripen during a warm summer to a 
stage in which they constitute a pleasant 
dessert; and even if they do not attain that 
degree of ripeness, they can be made into 
excellent wine. For 

Grapes outdoors, 

varieties which naturally produce small 
bunches—bunches weighing from 6 to 16 oz. 
and which ripen at a rather 1ow t average tem¬ 
perature—must be selected. Varieties which 
require large supplies of heat, food, water, 
time in which to ripen, and labour in thin¬ 
ning of the berries, are wholly unsuitable for 
this purpose. 

Suitable Varieties are: — Bind;: Black 
Cluster, Esperione, Early Black Frontignan, 
Gamay Noir, Miller's Black. White: Early 
Ascot Frontignan, Early Saumur Frontig- 
nan, Early White Malvaisia, Royal Musca¬ 
dine. 

To show the simplicity of establishing these 
hardier Vines the following facts are related: 
Five or six years ago I liought a small bunch 
of Grapes in Birmingham. Those Grapes 
had been grown at the Cape or in Natal, their 
exact place of origin being forgotten. They 
looked in the shop-window as though they 
might prove to he quite decent for a very 
cheap Grape. So they proved to be. This 
was in the early months of the year. Eight 
or nine seeds, unselected, were thrown through 
the open French window on to a very narrow 
un made border 12 or 14 inches wide. They were 
not sown, nor covered with soil,but lay as they 
fell. Towards the end of the summer six or 
eight young Vines made their appearance. 
The weaklings were pulled up, and three 
stronger ones left. At the end of the follow¬ 
ing year the two weaker ones were destroyed 
and the strongest retained. During the third 
year this Vine was roughly fastened to a west 
wall, and one cane was trained around the 
south-west, angle of the scullery and on to the 
south wall and over the scullery door. 
During that third year the main part of the 
Vine on the west wall produced a dozen or so 
small bunches of fruit, and ripened them so 
well as to tempt some of the visitors. The Vine 
produced good crops in 1919 and 1920; in 
1921 it took a partial rest. No food, no water 
has been applied to that Vine. 

Propagation of Vines. 

From Seed.— A flower-pot 6 or 7 inches 
in diameter, well drained, and nearly filled 
with loamy soil, rubbed through a riddle with 
£-inch mesh, is admirable for the purpose, 
or any small wooden box, 3 or 4 inches deep 
inside. Fill either the pot. or box with the 
soil to li inches from the rim, after being 
levelled and slightly pressed down. Then 
place each seed 2 inches apart, and cover 
with 4 inch of soil, after being levelled and 
slightly pressed. Water with warm water, 
cover with a single layer of newspaper gently 
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pressed level and in contact with the soil all 
over, and place in a warm greenhouse in a 
position where the paper may be gently raised 
and the soil examined with regard to 
moisture. If the surface of the soil is dry, 
return the paper in contact with and level 
on the soil, and pour water on the paper, and 
there leave it. The water will gently perco¬ 
late through the pores of the paper and keep 
the soil exactly moist enough for the seed. 
This advice applies to all seeds sown under 
glass, whether greenhouse or vinery, or any 
kind of hothouse, or hotbed, or cold frame. 

From Eves. —Every wood-bud of the Vine 
—like many other plants—has the beginning 
within itself of a separate plant, and culti¬ 
vators of the Vine take advantage of this and 
increase their stocks of Vines by means of 
single buds or “ eyes,” as they are technically 
termed. The method of procedure is as 
follows : —Well-matured and tolerably strong 
laterals are cut—or saved at pruning-time— 
from the parent Vine or Vines, tied into a 
bundle with the tops together and their lower 
ends together, the hitter part being inserted 
in soil in the open, where they remain until 
required. In due time—January and Febru¬ 
ary for the earliest lot, February and March 
for the main batch—soil is prepared con¬ 
sisting mainly of rich and fibrous turf pulled 
to nieces and rubbed through a j-inch sieve. 
Then about one-sixth good leaf-mould should 



Ri^ht depth of up to level of 
cutting buried eye. 

in soil. 


Fig. 10. 

be rubbed through the same sieve, and one- 
eighth the quantity of the whole may be 
added of sand if the turf was clayey, but if 
sandy no more sand need be added. For 
Vines forming roots from the single “ eye ” 
that mixture will he sufficiently rich. Next 
prepare as many thumb-pots or “ sixties ” 
and “ eyes ” to be planted by placing a 
potsherd in the bottom of each pot—hollow 
side downward—over the hole ; cover with one 
thin layer of crocks broken to the size of a 
Beech nut, then place a thin layer over those 
of the turf fibre which did not pass through 
the sieve. Now fill up the pot loosely with 
the soil heaped above the rim; then, having 
made the “ eye ” as shown in Fig. 10, place 
the sliced end in the soil in the centre of the 
pot, press it down until the base of the bud 
is level with the soil; then place the thumbs 
of hand on each side of the “ eye ” and press 
downward both soil and bud level with each 
other until, the level surface of the soil—with 
the base of the bud or “ eye ”—is about one- 
quarter or three-sixteenths of an inch below 
the rim of the pot. Make quite firm and 
level and the “ eye ” is planted. The whole 
operation occupies considerably less time tt> 
perform than it takes to describe it. 

It now remains to water the “ eyee " in 
the pots with water at 80 to 90 degrees F., 
convey them to a warm place where they can 
receive top heat of 65 to 80 degrees, and 
plunged in a bottom heat of 75 to 85 degrees. 
In front two to four weeks the buds or " eyes ’’ 
will be showing signs of activity. In about 
another month they will be ready to repot 
into pots 4^ inches diameter. 

Persons who have a good hotbed may 
establish their young Vines from “eyes” 
by that means. Those who have no means hut 
an ordinarily heated greenhouse will not find 
them become established so quickly. J. U. 
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New Edition for 1922. 

“ The Fruit-Grower ” Directory and Hand¬ 
book, 1922. A work of reference for 
the growing and distributing industry. 
461 pp. (London: Benn Brothers, Ltd.) 
10s. net; by post 11s. 

The first edition of the Directory and 
Handbook met with so warm a reception that 
it hardly seems necessary to go into great 
detail in announcing the" publication of the 
volume for 1922. There are, however, several 
improvements to note. In the Classified 
Section the different branches of trade are in¬ 
dicated at the head of each page, for the sake 
of more convenient reference. The Colonial 
Section has l>een enlarged, and a Continental 
Section has been added, as well as an Ameri¬ 
can Section, giving the shipping information 
for the benefit of those doing trade with the 
United States, etc. 

In the Handbook Section the main events 
of the year are interestingly dealt with, not 
forgetting the Imperial Fruit Show; the 
Orders of the Ministry of Agriculture have 
been brought up to date ; and railway regula¬ 
tions, rates, and transport are lucidly 
treated. An idea of the wide scope of the 
Handbook may, perhaps, be given by mention¬ 
ing a few other subjects dealt with, such as 

Packing and Grading ” ; “ Market Prices 
for fruits, Vegetables, Cut Flowers, and Pot 
Plants for 1921 ” ; “ Average Crop of 

fruits”; '‘Prominent Men in Horticul- 
lure”; “Trade Organisations of the U.K. 
with Officials and particulars.” The attention 
of members of the Trade is especially drawn 
to the various legal decisions affecting them 
during the past year, as a study of these 
should be helpful in future dealings. 

The Directory contains a voluminous list of 
those associated with the various branches of 
the industry, giving names, description, and 
address, while the British Classified Trades 
Section represents every branch of the in¬ 
dustry, with appropriate headings and en¬ 
tries under each heading arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order. In the Colonial Section is 
given a very full list of growers, exporters, 
packers, dealers, and shippers, geographically 
arranged and classified, embracing Canada, 
Australia and Tasmania, South Africa, and 
other parts of the British Empire. European 
countries are similarly dealt with in the Con¬ 
tinental Section, and the American Section 
includes the United States and Central and 
South America. This is information never 
liefore made available in so handy a form to 
the trade. 

Yet another special feature of supreme in¬ 
terest to home growers is the list of principal 
market towns in the United Kingdom, giving 
details of the population, early closing and 
market days, market superintendents, and 
names of salesmen of fruit, flowers, and vege¬ 
tables. 

From the above particulars it will be seen 
how valuable a work of reference the Direc¬ 
tory and Handbook has been made. No effort 
has been spared to ensure that the informa¬ 
tion it contains is thoroughly reliable and 
likely to be of the greatest assistance to every 
up-to-date member of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Trades. 

The work is splendidly printed and strongly 
bound, and will, we are confident, receive a 
welcome no less hearty than that accorded to 
its predecessor. 
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Royal Horticultural Society. 
December 13th, 1921. 

With the end of the year so near one does 
not expect to see a crowded hall at the fort¬ 
nightly meetings of the R.II.S. at Vincent 
Square ; nevertheless, there was a fairly well- 
filled hall on the above date. Of course, 
there were fewer flowers, but many painters 
had brought, numerous examples of their 
work. Various sundries of use in gardens or 
for the display of cut flowers, as well as some 
very appetising-looking fruit preserves in 
various forms, helped considerably to atone 
for the paucity of floral exhibits. Chrysan¬ 
themums made their last bow for the season, 
perpetual Carnations, of course, were a main¬ 
stay, and there were several very creditable 
if small displays of choice Orchids, whilst 
there was at least one exhibit of many rare 
shrubs, mostly pot grown, and cut branches 
of many rare conifers of more than usual 
interest. Many of the paintings exhibited 
struck us as unworthy of being shown 
before the world’s premier horticultural 
society, being mere colour impressions. More 
interesting were paintings of tropical plants 
and flowers, some in various phases of 
development, evidently painted in their 
native habitats, and in some cases, where 
epiphytic, upon their host plants, which 
must lie valuable to students of plant life. 
Miss Winifred Walker’s paintings of flowers 
and fruits were botanically recognisable and 
correct, and a pleasing picture in the aggre¬ 
gate, whilst we had most pleasure from the 
really clever and beautifully executed work 
ol scenes in famous gardens exhibited by Miss 
Adie. 

Hardy plants 

were shown by Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., 
Richmond, who again staged a pleasing com¬ 
bination of brightly-coloured variegated Ivies 
and splendidly berried Skimmias. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, partly repeated his exhibit 
of conifers that proved so interesting at the 
previous meeting, but added the following 
rare conifers: —Dacrydium cupressinum, 
Phyllocladus trichomanoides, At.hrotaxiB 
cupressoides, and the almost prostrate Cedrus 
Deodora var. Sargentii. Of the host of other 
shrubs displayed by Mr. Reuthe were Correa 
Harrisonii, C. bicolor, Ribes laurifolium, 
Berberis hyemalis (perhaps better known as B. 
Bealei), Weinmannia racemosa, Gaultheria 
ovalifolia, G. nummularioides, G. rupestris, 
G. pyroleefolia, Myrtus bullata, M. obcor- 
data, and the rare creeping little Myrtus 
nummularifolia, known in the Falkland 
Islands as the Malvina berry, and producing 
aromatic, edible fruits. Phyllodoce alustica, 
the tiny Acer creticum, various evergreen 
Vaociniums, Arctostaphylos, and Cyathodes 
einpetrifolia, C. Fraseri, and C. robusta, as 
well as specimens of Nothofagus Cunninghami 
and N. Bolanderi, made this exhibit of 
the highest interest to keen plant-lovers. Mr. 
Ernest Dixon, of Putney, was the only other 
exhibitor of hardy plants ; he erected a pretty 
model of a small terrace garden. 

Chrysanthemums 

were shown by Mr. S. Aish, of Dunstable, 
who, considering the lateness of the season, 
had good quality floivers of medium size of 
such decorative varieties as Burton Ava¬ 
lanche, Heston White. Lazenta, Madame 
Ledoyan Battailie, Violet Lady Beaumont, 
Winter Cheer, and the old-time favourite 
W. H. Lincoln. Messrs. Godfrey and Son 
showed a batoh of the very useful late white 
incurved, The Favourite, of good substance 
and form and useful, medium size, and 
Messrs. Keith, Luxford, and Co. made quite 
an ambitious display, including large blooms 
of Mrs. D. Andrew, Pandora, Norman Chit¬ 
tenden, and Theresa, and good vases of singles 
as Mrs. W. Ponting, Wellsborough Beauty, 
Kitchener, Mary Morris, Amber Gem, and 
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Yellow Flossie, very meritorious considering 
the lateness of the season. 

Indoor flowers. 

In the shape of a fine group of Cyclamen 
were staged by Messrs. Blackmore and Lang- 
don, of Bath, arranged in batches of colour, 
salmon, scarlet, crimson, white, and white 
with red eye, as well as a quantity of salmon 
of the frilled Papilio type. All were well 
grown and freely flowered and the blooms of 
good substance. Messrs. Stuart Low again 
showed Erica melanthera, winter-flowering 
Begonias, and some well-grown plants of 
Daphne indica, whose delicious scent was 
noticeable a good distance away. 

Carnations. 

Messrs. Stuart Low also staged a group of 
perpetual Carnations in several attractive 
varieties, and Messrs. Allwood Bros, had a 
most delightful group of these favourite 
flowers, smaller than usual, but the blooms 
were of fine quality, including two good 
scarlets in Happy Day and Edward Allwood, 
the crimson Triumph, Harry Allwood, rc«e 
colour; the really bright yellow Main Sun¬ 
shine, the curious smoky purple Mikado, 
and a white-ground Picotee called Benora. 
Mr. 0. Englemann had a small but well- 
grown lot of blooms, Laddie and Topsy being 
noteworthy. 

Orchids. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown had a very 
pretty group containing several well-flowered 
plants of Cattleya Maggie Raphael, and 
many choice Cypripediums and Odontoglos- 
sums. A group that pleased us was that 
staged by Lt.-Col. Sir Geo. Holford, consist¬ 
ing entirely of the very choicest Cypripediums 
of a short, sturdy growth, immense flowers, 
and rich colouring. Lord Wolmer, Golden 
Fleece, Mario, Latona, Nydia, Viking, Ballet 
Girl, Minotaur, Moonlight, Marmion, and 
Cyclops were some of the varieties we noted, 
and we must congratulate Sir George and his 
gardener upon the fine appearance of these 
lants, which bore clear evidence of the 
ighest culture. We do not remember to have 
seen a finer group of Cypripediums. Sir Chas. 
Haddon also showed a small group of Cypri¬ 
pediums. Sir Jeremiah Colman had a very 
pretty group of well-grown Orchids, including 
Vanda coerulea, Cattleyas, Cypripediums, 
Odontoglossums, some interesting Lycastes, 
the quaint Cirrhopetalum appendiculatum, 
and the bright scarlet little Sophronitis 
grandiflora. Messrs. J. and A. McBean had 
some beautiful Cypripediums in Thunderer, 
Boston Beauty, and Formidable, Odonto¬ 
glossums Aison, Jasper, and Lilian, and 
handsome pieces of Laelio-Cattleya Linda and 
Brasso-Cattleya Bianca, showing evidence of 
fine culture. Messrs. Flory and Black also 
staged some notable Brasso-Cattleyas and 
Sophro-Lrelio-Cattleyas flammea, showing 
most distinctly the influence of the intense 
scarlet Sophronitis, which was the third 
genus taking part in the production of this 
quaintly attractive hybrid. Messrs. Charles- 
worth specialised in forms of Odontoglossum 
crispum, with which they filled a considerable 
space. The flowers differed chiefly in the 
density of spotting. 

Vegetables. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, were 
the only exhibitors showing large bundles of 
varieties of Leeks. Most of the well-known 
varieties were shown, the finest of all, in our 
opinion, being Selection No. 34. 

Fruit. 

Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, were 
given an Award of Merit for Apple Orleans 
Reinette, a valuable late-keeping variety of 
medium size, flattened, with a golden-yellow 
skin flushed with red. As showing the ad¬ 
vantage of allowing late Apples to hang on 
the tree as long as possible, Mr. Bunyard 
gathered fruits on two dates—September 24th 


December 24, 1921. 

ahd October 24th—the later-gathered samples 
being superior in every way as regards 
flavour. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

Awards of Merit. 

To Odontoslossum eximillus var. Rex, from 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells: 
Odontioda Joan, from Mr. R. Garish, Milford 
Manor, Salisbury; Odontoglossum St. George var. 
Plutus, from Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooks- 
bridge. 

Medals. 

Gold. —To Lieut.-Col. Sir Geo. Holford, Weaton- 
birt, Tetbury, for group of Cypripediums; Sir J. 
Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, Reigate. 

Silver Gilt Flora. —To Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown. 

Silver Flora.—T o Messrs. J. and A.' McBean; 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. 

Silver Banksian. —To Sir C. F. Haddon, Berk- 
haiustead, for Cypripedium insigne vars. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

To Chrysanthemum Autocrat Reflexed, from 
Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer, Uxbridge. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora. —To Messrs. K. Luxford and Co., 
for Chrysanthemums* Mr. C. EnglemaDn, for 
Carnations; Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, for 
Cyclamens; Mr S. Aish, Dunstable, for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums: Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, for 
Carnations. 

Silver Gilt Banksian. —To Messrs. Stuart, Low. 
axid Co., Bush Hill Park, for Carnations ana 
Begonias. 

Silver Banksian. —To Mr. G. Reuthe. Keston, for 
Conifers; Messrs Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, for 
Chrysanthemums. 

Bronze Banksian.— To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., 
for berried plants and Ivies; Mr. A. Dixon, for 
model garden. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

To Apple Orleans Reinette, from Messrs. Bunyard 
and Co., Maidstone. 

Medal. 

Silver Knightian. —To Messrs. Sutton and Sons. 
Reading, for Leeks. 


BEES. 

Our native black bee. 

In August of the year 1919 T launched forth 
a bold proposition in the columns of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated. That proposition was to 
the effect that the native black British bee 
should be bred in Mull as being a place as 
likely as any to be safe for increasing stocks 
of the aboriginal bee natural to these 
islands, and a locality free from ordinary 
probability of the bees falling victims to Isle 
of Wight or other disease. Mull was ap¬ 
parently a large healthy area (except in one 
small spot), well fortified against disease by 
an apparently impenetrable zone of sea, with 
acres and acres of Heather almost everywhere, 
etc. Why not, I proposed, exploit the 
“ British black ” in Mull and treat it as a 
safe restocking locality ? I was assured by 
people likely to know that pure, iinron- 
tamiixated strains could be found in some 
glens in Scotland. Everything was clearly 
waiting—only an enterprising individual or 
a vigorous local agency was wanting. 

Last week came the news that the Scottish 
Board of Agriculture had established a stock 
of our native black little friend in Shetland— 
a better place for the purpose than Mull— 
far from all other stocks. Clearly this is an 
experiment brought about by the difficulty 
experienced in obtaining a pure strain of our 
own national bee. For a lon^ time I have 
felt that progress and enterprise, as well as 
a getting out of a rut of stagnant content, 
were sadly wanting among beekeepers. This 
action by the Scottish Board of Agriculture 
is to be very much commended, and there 
can be no one but wishes the experiment 
every success. We should all like to see this 
Shetland apiary a prolific and pure spring, 
whence a stream of healthy, vigorous queens 
of the native black strain will flow over the 
country for the requeening of British hives. 

B. R. H. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Hardy fruit garden. 

The return of milder weather is allowing 
of good progress being made with the pruning 
of trees in the open as well as those trained 
on walls and fences, also with regard to train¬ 
ing. Where shreds and nails have to be used 
to fasten back the branches and young wood 
to the wall, a spell of mild weather proves a 
great boon to those carrying out the work, as 
both can be manipulated so much more readily 
and with far greater comfort than when the 
temperature is near to or below freezing- 
point. Tying is also trying under the last- 
named conditions. An effort to accomplish 
as much of this as possible should be made 
while the weather remains open. In regard 
to pruning, no unripened wood will be found 
this season, consequently there will be no 
difficulty with respect to the shortening of 
leading shoots on partly-established and 
younger trees, as it can lie done without hesi¬ 
tation just wherever it is desirable to do so 
without any misgiving. The young spur 
wood is also very firm, while a more than 
usual number of short growths possessing a 
fruit-bud at the point or termination of the 
shoot is present on varieties which are prone 
to produce them. Unless of undue length 
these are left to fruit and cut back after¬ 
wards. If 

Regiufting of any variety of Apple or 
Pear with scions of a better kind is con¬ 
templated next spring, select the latter now, 
tie them in bundles, label, and then heel them 
in under a north wall. Cuttings of Goose¬ 
berries and Currants should also be taken, 
made, and planted in lines in rich soil. 

Sun roots. 

These may now be lifted and sorted, reserv¬ 
ing the largest for cooking and store, or 
clamp them apart from those which are in¬ 
tended for planting in the spring. For this 
purpose select the best-shaped tubers avail¬ 
able. The smaller tubers, or such as are not 
required, can be used as food for pigs. The 
ground vacated by this crop should, after 
cleaning it, be manured and dug, turning the 
soil up roughly, so that it may become 
thoroughly pulverised and sweetened by frost. 

Parsnips. 

The above advice applies in the same way 
in every respect to ground still occupied with 
this crop, as the roots will keep in excellent 
condition clamped outdoors or buried in not 
too damp soil in the root stare. 

Onions. 

Look these over carefully on wet days and 
remove all found starting to decay. If 
possible bunch and suspend on cordB the late- 
keeping varieties under the roof or ceiling of 
the root store, so that air may circulate 
freely between them and assist in their 
preservation. 

Spring Cabbage. 

Plants are in a forward condition, and at 
present promise to be ready for cutting early 
next spring. To prevent winds from rocking 
and loosening the plants at the collars, draw 
soil up to them on either side of the rows. 
This will steady them and afford protection 
to the steins in the event of very severe 
weather occurring. Soil that is full of 
humus may have, before moulding takes 
place, a light sprinkling of lime in not too 
fresh a condition. 

French Beans. 

These may now be sown in frequent succes¬ 
sion to maintain a constant supply. Seven- 
inch pots are a suitable size. A. W. 
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Midland Counties. 

Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride. 

Uorms which were potted up in autumn are 
now growing freely and require frequent ap¬ 
plications of weak liquid manure. I find that 
manure water is much more beneficial to this 
particular plant than artificial manure of 
any description. The plants should be placed 
(lose to the glass in a light, well-ventilated 
structure with an aspect to the south. The 
atmospheric temperature should be from 50 
deg. to 55 deg. On no account attempt to 
force this Gladiolus into flower earlier than 
the first week in April. 

Freesias. 

The earliest batch is now showing the 
flower-spikes; therefore apply liquid manure 
frequently. The inflorescences should be 
neatly staked before the flowers commence 
to open, and until that stage is reached the 
plants should be kept close to the glass. Suc- 
cessional batches may be brought forward in 
the same manner. 

Primula sinensis. 

Plants now commencing to throw up their 
flower-spikes should be encouraged by a pinch 
of artificial plant food, and a little weak 
manure-water or soot-water applied about 
once a week. Keep the temperature of the 
house at from 50 deg to 55 deg. The lower 
figure will be best for the night temperature. 
Give a little air when the temperature rises 
above 55 deg., and let the heat run up to 60 
deg. by sunshine before increasing it further. 

P. obconica 

thrives best in a cool, damp atmosphere, such 
as a cold frame affords, but as the flower- 
spikes develop the plants should be removed 
to the conservatory or flowering bouse. 
When established in the flowering pots and 
well rooted a good supply of water is 
required. Dryness at the root, a dry at¬ 
mosphere, or a high temperature will 
soon cause shabby foliage and stunted flower- 
spikes. Gentle stimulants should be affoided 
ns recommended for P. sinensis, and these will 
keep the plants flowering over a long period. 

P. malacoides and P. kewensis 

succeed in similar conditions to the one above 
and are excellent plants for the amateur 
grower. P. kewensis has clear yellow blooms, 
and makes a change from the range of colour 
found in the other varieties. It throws up a 
good spike, and if well treated will remain in 
good condition for several months. 

Perennial Asters (Michaelmas Daisies). 

If not already done the growths of these 
plants should now be removed to the rubbish 
heap or smoulder fire There is no advantage 
in retaining the old clumps of Michaelmas 
Daisies, as much better results are obtained by 
lifting and dividing the plants every two or 
three years. Select small pieces from the out¬ 
side of the old clumps. The centre portions 
are usually weak and exhausted and should be 
discarded. Surplus plants can be used to 
furnish vacant places in shrubberies, or a re¬ 
serve bed can be planted to furnish cut flowers 
for decoration. 

If seeds were gathered when the weather 
was dry, and have since become thoroughly 
ripened, they may now be sown in shallow 
boxes. The boxes should be well crocked and 
filled with soil of a fine nature on the sur¬ 
face. Sow the seeds thickly, as many of them 
will prove to be infertile. Cover the seed with 
a thin layer of the sifted compost. F. W. G. 


Scotland. 

Orchard trees. 

Where orchard trees have been regularly 
attended to, the work, at this season, is not 
onerous. Any badly placed branches, or those 
which may be beginning to be infertile, can 
be cut out cleanly with a sharp saw, the cut 
being smoothed over afterwards with the 
knife. Old and diseased specimens ought not 
to be retained, as they are not only un¬ 
profitable, but a menace to healthy trees in 
their vicinity. Where Moss or Lichen infests 
orchard trees these parasites should be dealt 
with. They may not, in themselves, be 
specially detrimental to the trees, but they 
certainly form ideal breeding-places for 
insect pacts. The best way in which to dis¬ 
pose of these is by using the caustic alkali 
wash, which may be prepared by dissolving 
2 lb. caustic soda in 10 gallons of soft water. 
This, sprayed over the trees on a still day, 
is effective. The sprayer ought to protect his 
hands and clothing as far as possible, for the 
solution is injurious to both. 

Fruit trees generally. 

Plum trees upon west walls may now be 
pruned and trained. The leaves have hung 
longer than usual, and in many cases this 
has led to delay in dealing with these trees. 
Of course, trees may be pruned although the 
foliage has not entirely fallen, but, from 
habit, most of us prefer to see the leaves 
cleanly down before pruning. Morello 
Cherries on north walls can be attended to 
at any convenient time. There is always a 
tendency to train the young wood of these 
rather too closely. This tendency ought to be 
guarded against, for overcrowding leads, in 
many cases, to attacks of fly, which are diffi¬ 
cult to deal with in an effectual way when 
the foliage is too thick. Untie Peach trees 
on south walls, and when the weather is such 
that the work may be done in comparative 
comfort the branches and shoots should be 
washed or sprayed. Guard Gooseberries and 
Currants from attacks by birds, either by 
netting or by dusting with lime or with soot. 
In this district bullfinches are more numerous 
and more mischievous than usual. 

Orchard houses. 

Pot trees will now, of course, be in the open 
—the pots protected from frosts by leaves 
packed among them. For packing I prefer 
Ihe leaves of the Beech, which are, to some 
extent, impervious to water, and which do 
not rot so readily as those of a softer texture. 
Planted-out trees of Peaches, Nectarines, 
I’lums, and Figs may be loosened, cleansed, 
pruned, and retrained. All the woodwork, 
ironwork, and glass of the house ought to be 
well scrubbed with hot soapy water ; and the 
walls of the structure should receive a couple 
of coats of hot limewash. Cleanliness is a 
great asset in the management of orchard 
houses. 

Plant houses. 

So long as Chrysanthemums remain there 
need never be any scarcity of bloom for cut¬ 
ting, but in order to prolong their season 
cool treatment and entire absence of damp 
are necessary. There are now several very 
good late-flowering sorts—although it is a 
matter of general knowledge that (as in the 
case of the earliest varieties) the colours avail¬ 
able are practically limited to white and 
yellow. Lady Raglan, which- is usually 
grown as a “ big bloom,” however, when 
pinched late in the season and grown as a 
bush plant, makes a welcome break in the 
prevailing colours, the flowers being a soft 
blush-white. For fragrance Daphne indica is 
unrivalled. Freesias, Lily of the Valley, 
Roman Hyacinths, and some of the Pitto- 
sporums are equally fragrant. Wm. McG. 
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Correspondence. 

OUTDOOR. 

Plants for bed. 

(Edmund Butler).—If there is no lime in 
the soil, and it is not too heavy, you cannot 
-do better than fill the bed with Rhododen¬ 
drons, intermixing with the same bulbs of the 
various Liliums. In this way you will have 
a display of bloom from the Rhododendrons 
in May and from the Liliums in the autumn. 

Pruning Roses. 

(W. E.).—Next March will be the best 
month in which to cut back the Roses you 
are planting this autumn. It is always 
advisable to prune such Roses rather severely 
the first season, and by this we mean that 
the growths should be cut back to about 
half their length. This induces new growth 
from the base of the plants, and the founda¬ 
tion is thus laid for a well-furnished plant. 
The next and following years the best oi the 
new shoots are slightly shortened, and any 
small, weakly wood is cut quite out. One 
shoot should be selected and cut back hard 
quite to the ground each year, which ensures 
a constant supply of new wood from below, 
and thus the meagre amount of shoots near 
the ground which so often spoils the appear¬ 
ance of an otherwise good specimen is 
avoided. 

INDOOR. 

Aspidistra leaves splitting. 

(Amateur).—The plants have been too cold 
and probably too wet, or excessively dry, at 
the root to cause the browning of leaves at 
the tips. The splitting is more frequently 
the outcome of age. Repotting in good, rich 
soil and a change into warmer quarters for 
two or three months would assist matters.. 
If not convenient to repot give a dressing of 
Clay’s Fertiliser on the surface once a week, 
watering it in gently, and sprinkling over¬ 
head often to encourage fresh growth from the 
base of the plant. 

Asparagus plumosus from seed. 

(A. Dordhams).—Fresh seed of this will 
germinate freely in a good hotbed in the 
spring. The best soil in which to sow it is 
sandy peat, which must be kept constantly 
but moderately moist. As soon as you can 
handle the seedlings prick them out singly 
into small pots, using sandy peat and leaf- 
mould, returning them to a moderate hotbed 
until they are well established and growing 
freely. This Asparagus does best in ihe 
warm, moist atmosphere of a cool stove or 
intermediate house, lightly shading it from 
hot sun. If you have any old plants and 
wish to increase your stock you can do so by 
division. A crown or two with a few roots 
attached Vill soon make a strong plant in a 
warm house. It will also do well in an 
unheated house during the summer. 

FRUIT. 

Nectarine Duchess of Cornwall. 

(Southern County).—Nectarine Duchess of 
Cornwall is early, of medium size, yellow with 
red streaks, flavour very rich. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. Williams .—The best plants for your 
purpose are the many variegated forms of 
F.uonymus, Aucubas, Aralia, Elseagnus, and 
Ivies. 

11. 71.—It is difficult to say what is wrong 
with the small piece of Fern frond you send 
us. We do not think the flies are the cause. 
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The trouble is evidently due to the cultiva¬ 
tion, owing to the plant being kept too wet at 
the roots. 

T. H. H .—Now is the time to see about, 
pruning the Vines and cleaning them if need 
be, using for the purpose Gishurst Compound, 
and following the directions sent with same. 
You ought to get a copy of “ Vines and Vine 
Culture,” Barron, which deals fully with the 
culture oi the Vine. Kindly say what the 
Ytollow Muscatel is. 

.1. II. X. —Y'ou can lay in the roots of 
Seakaie and Asparagus quite close together 
when put into the forcing house. The 
Potatoes may be put in at about 15 inches 
apart, and you will have to earth them up in 
the usual way. When forced, Potatoes, as a 
rule, are grown in pots half filled with soil, 
and earthed up gradually. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

.V. Jones. —1, Helleborus lividus; 2, 
Kleinia articulata. 

J. Gaime .—Monarda articulata. Sorry 
the nom de plume has been mislaid. 

M. L. F. — Cassia corymbosa. Easily in¬ 
creased from half-ripened wood put into a 
■propagating frame in March or April. 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 

Primrose .— Apples: 1, specimen rotten; 2, 
not recognised; 3, Minchall Crahh; 4, Well¬ 
ington. 

IE. K. —Apples: 1. Blenheim Orange; 2, 
Cox's Orange ; 3, Wellington; 4, Stunner 
Pippin. 

Si. I). —Apples: 1, Red or Winter Haw- 
thornden : 2. Striped Beaufin ; 3, Norfolk 
Beaufin ; 4. Mere de Menage. 


Christmas Gift Books. 

“ The Trail of the Ragged Robin.” By 
Flora Klickmann. (London: Religious 
Tract Society ; 7s. net.) 

Once more Miss Flora Klickmann exploits 
the medium that she knows so well—the 
English countryside—and in the companion 
volume to 11 Flower Patch Among the Hills ” 
she has given us delightful reading through¬ 
out. ‘‘Good things” sparkle in its every 
page, forming a book as exhilarating as the 
hills that frame the picture, as full of colour 
and life as the out-of-door scenes in Worces¬ 
tershire and Cumberland which are presented 
to us, and as gay as the fluttering marsh 
plant that flowers when the cuckoo is in full 
song, whence its specific name, Lychnis Flos- 
cuculi. Altogether a charming hook as a 
Christmas gift, especially for a young lady. 

“ In Our Flower Garden.” By her late 
Royal Highness the Crown Princess of 
Sweden (nee Princess Margaret of Con¬ 
naught). Prepared by Flora Klick¬ 
mann. (London : The Religious Tract 
Society; 10s. 6d. net.) 

For lovers of a garden as an adjunct to 
the house this book is helpful, and has, 
indeed, a very homely, practical touch about 
it. It tells of the experiences of the Princess 
in her own garden, and was evidently written 
as a sequel to her book “ The Garden That 
We Made.” Delightfully written, the book 
has a charm about it that is often absent 
from many works dealing with gardens and 
gardening. It shows how every little bit of 
bare earth can be utilised—even bare walls 
can be made into beautiful gardens—-and how 
to arrange a rock garden. Flower legend 
subjects, too, have not been overlooked. The 
book is profusely illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs and coloured paintings by the 
Princess. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading.— 
Amateur Guide in Horticulture. 

The Bukbage Nurseries, Ltd., near 
Hinckley, Leicester. —List of Roses. 

H. N. Ellison, F.R.H.S., West Brom¬ 
wich. —List of Ellison’s Pedigree Seeds, i922. 

Stuart Low Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Middlesex. — Illustrated Carnation cata¬ 
logue for 1922. 


Trade Notes. 

Cheaper Ladders. 

Mr. J. H. Heathman, the well-known 
ladder manufacturer, of Parsons Green, 
Fulham, has produced a new type designed 
by him before the war, but by this delayed 
from introduction until now. The invention 
enables the rungs to be recessed in from the 
front, and each end is held flush with two 
screws, so that one broken by accident can 
be replaced easily without knocking the sides 
asunder. He can supply plain as well as 
extending ladders upon this principle at 
greatly reduced prices. 

Christmas Gifts. 

The examples figured in this column 
arrived too late for inclusion among other 
Christmas gifts illustrated in our last issue. 



Silver Flower Vase. 


The Silver Flower Vase (No. C 775) with 
pierced top is from the list of the Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths Co., 112, Regent Street, 
W. It is made in three sizes, 5, 6, and 
7| inches, and prices are from 15s. 

The Eight-day Mahogany Timepiece is one 
from a huge selection to be seen at Waring 



Mahogany Timepiece. 


and Gillow’s, Oxford Street, W. Hand¬ 
somely designed, with inlaid border, brass 
mounts and feet, and enamel dial, it is- 
8A inches high and costs 90s. 
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The placing and planting of shrubs. 


Tlie planting of shrubs for permanent 
effect demands more care and consideration 
than are usually considered necessary. Unless 
one is familiar with the habits and peculiari¬ 
ties ol shrubs it is not wise to undertake, 
without expert advice, the laying out ol a 
garden shrubbery. In many gardens this 
feature is neither more nor less than an eye¬ 
sore, but in the majority ol cases this lack 
of taste has nothing to do with the owner 
ol the garden. The hasty and indiscriminate 
planting of the builder, whose object has been 
to fill a certain space of ground with speed 
and economy, is largely responsible for the 
uninteresting grouping of shrubs so un¬ 
fortunately familiar in many gardens. Even 
where the owner has been responsible lor the 
planting, he has too frequently been handi¬ 
capped by the limited selection of shrubs 
offered for sale by his local nurseryman. I 
am always advocating the support of the local 
nurseryman where possible, but I often find 
myself wishing that he would grow something 
more interesting than the ubiquitous Laurel, 
Privet, or Euonymus. 

Most people will lie ready to admit that 
the effective placing and the artistic grouping 
of shrubs add largely to the charm of the 
garden. The matter of artistic grouping 
speaks for itself, but the question of effective 
placing is, perhaps, not quite so obvious. 
This is more or less a question of perspective 
and distance. A wrongly-placed shrub, no 
matter how handsome it is in itself, is quite 
capable of marring an otherwise attractive 
view. It is easily possible to make a garden 
appear more extensive and to exaggerate 
distance by a skilful disposal of shrubs, and 
this might well be one of the aims of all those 
who contemplate planting shrubs this 
autumn. At this point it is perhaps necessary 
to remind the reader that the production of 
immediate pffect must not be looked for or 
desired. As everybody knows the most telling 
pictures in Nature have taken years to 
mature. The same rule must hold good in 
the planning of garden effects. Here, of 
course, we find the necessity for a knowledge 
of the habits and peculiarities of the shrubs 
which are to take their part in the scheme 
so that due allowance may be made for 
rapidity or tardiness of growth. 

Overcrowding may be reckoned as one of 
the greatest evils in the shrubbery. How is 
it possible to get the full value from shrubs 
which are so huddled together as to lose all 
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their individuality ? The habit of grow th of 
many kinds of shrubs is their chief re¬ 
commendation, and this feature can only be 
enjoyed when adequate space is allowed lor 
development. For this reason the greatest 
value of shrubs is perhaps lelt when herba¬ 
ceous plants, bulbs, and even annuals are ad¬ 
mitted into the border which they occlipy. 
I have seen this plan adopted in many 
gardens which I have been privileged to visit, 
and I have always noticed the happy con¬ 
tented look of the shrubs in such circum¬ 
stances. Each shrub has its full comple- 
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Daphne rupestris. (See page 835.) 

ment of space, and what is of great im¬ 
portance, each kind may be pruned at the 
right time and in the correct method. Shrubs 
which are crowded together are rarely pruned 
as they should be. They are merely cut back 
because they are disputing the space with 
their neighbours, and such a method of 
pruning is rarely satisfactory. 

Considering that the range of choice in 
flowering-shrubs is such an extensive one, it 
is a pity that one finds such a monotonous 
repetition of uninteresting and commonplace 
kinds. It is in this connection that the local 
nurseryman, as already suggested, can be of 
so much assistance. The sorts of shrubs one 
so frequently sees in gardens have nothing to 
recommend them but their ever-green foliage. 
I do not for one moment wish to minimise the 
value ol evergreens. These have a value of 
their own. especially during the winter, but 
I would like to urge that we might ynore 


freely introduce those kinds which have some 
special attraction in autumn and winter. 
Those kinds, for instance, which produce rich 
leaf-coloration, those with bright berries and 
fruit, or those with coloured bark, all are 
equally precious during tlie dying and dead 
months of the year. 

A word, in conclusion, regarding planting 
may serve to remind the reader that it is 
worth while taking special pains to do this 
work thoroughly and well. Many shrubs 
show signs of distress during the spring after 
they are planted, and the reason is usually 
not far to seek. Failure may be due to lack 
of moisture or to an insufficiency of soil about 
the roots. When planting, therefore, it is 
important to pack the soil firmly about the 
roots so that the absorbent root-hairs are 
brought into direct contact with the fine 
particles of the soil. Loose planting always 
means failure. Then, if the weather be dry 
at the time of planting, it is always advisable 
to give a good watering so that root action 
may not be deferred. Careless planting is 
not always evident at once, indeed, the effects 
are often most apparent during the trying 
time in spring, when the swelling buds and 
expanding foliage fail to meet with 
responsive root action. As a consequence cold 
winds or prolonged dry weather cause a 
shrivelling of growth, which might have been 
avoided had healthy root action been taking 
place. HalehuhSt Greaves, F.L.S. 


Notes of the Week. 


Iris stylosa. 

What a wonderful season it is for Iris 
stylosa ! I have five clumps and gather from 
thirty to forty blooms every two days. The 
dry summer has suited them admirably. 

J. Gawne. 

Ridgeway House, Ottery St. Mary. 

Crowing seedling Chrysanthemums. 

Like “ H. S.,” in the issue of December 
3rd, I have come to the conclusion that it is 
wise to leave the raising of seedling Chrysan¬ 
themums to those who have room, and who 
may be supposed to have more facilities than 
the average private gardener. Some years 
ago I raised about sixty plants from seeds 
(alleged to have come direct from Japan) 
and they were the most nondescript lot it 
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lias ever been niv misfortune to handle. At 
one time, too, I was highly enthusiastic con¬ 
cerning the raising of Dahlias from seed. I 
must have raised and tested hundreds of 
seedlings before I realised that the game was 
not worth the candle, and that the raising 
of these and of similar things is much better 
left to the specialist. 

A Scottish Gardener. 

Golden Bell (Forsythia). 

Never have I seen these shrubs so loaded 
with flower buds as they are at the present 
time, strikingly so in the case of the handsome 
F. intermedia, the branches of which must 
eventually be a cloud of golden yellow flowers. 
The birds which in former years, and during 
frosty weather, have destroyed so many buds, 
have not so far molested them. G. M. S. 

How to divide large plants. 

The overhauling of plant borders is now in 
full swing, and many clumps which have 
grown too large will need division in order 
to enable them to maintain their vitality. 
There are many ways of doing this and 
none worse than chopping them up into pieces 
with a spade, often causing the death of a 
valuable plant. The best means of dividing 
large plants—and very large ones can be so 
divided with impunity—is to drive two 
digging forks through the centre of the crown, 
back to back, and then press outwards. Two 
small hand forks answer the same purpose for 
smaller plants. E. M. 

Japanese Rice (Zizania latifolia). 

This is a pretty and most graceful peren¬ 
nial plant for grouping along the waterside, 
where the elegant, broad leaves are seen to 
great advantage, and is particularly effective 
during late autumn and winter, the leaves 
at that time developing a rich, creamy white 
colour, and with all the other neighbouring 
plants laid low by frost, this handsome Rice 
stands out conspicuously. It is happiest 
where its toes reach the water line, or even 
drift out into the water where the latter is 
not more than eight inches deep. In such 
circumstances we see this plant to advantage, 
even the whole season of its growth, but its 
purplish flowers have never developed here. 

E. M. 

Yunnan Barberry (Berberis Yunnanensis). 

This appears to he a very promising shrub 
for its handsome, distinct large flowers and 
fruits, both of which are among the largest 
of the whole genus, and its fiery crimson 
growths and leaves in late autumn and winter. 
The young shoots made during the past 
summer average 3 ft. in length and are of a 
remarkably brilliant colour. When this fine 
shrub becomes more plentiful and we are able 
to plant it more generously some striking 
effects will arise. At the present time (De¬ 
cember 12th) the erect growths and intense 
colouring of even a few young plants are most 
effective. It is a native of China and is 
another of the really good things discovered 
and sent to France bv the Ablid Delarav in 
1885 ' G. M. 

Saxifraga marginata. 

Until I read Mr. Ingwersen’s note (p. 765) 
I was not aware that this species was liable 
to be attacked by disease. I once had a nice 
lot of plants. They grew with freedom and 
flowered profusely; hut suddenly they became 
sick, and all but a couple of plants died 
away. I grew them in leaf-mould, loam and 
some brick rubble. I now conclude that I 
gave them too much nourishment or it was 
of the wrong kind, and shall try the surviv¬ 
ing plants in the two-thirds mortar rubble 
recommended. S. marginata is a real gem 
and, in my opinion, one of the best alpines 


in cultivation. It has such a pleasing habit, 
blooms so early and freely, that it is worth 
all the care needed to ensure a happy life. 

J. CORNHILL. 

The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) 
in Cumberland. 

Although, personally, I have had but very 
<)iialified success with the Belladonna Lily in 
the open, it is pleasing to learn that it does 
well elsewhere. In Cumberland—in Mrs. 
Myers’ gardens at Dunningwell, Millom—the 
Belladonna Lily has been in bloom since mid- 
October, earlier, says Mrs. Myers, than she 
has ever known. It is interesting to know, 
too, that in the same gardens Iris stylosa 
lias flowered since the same time. I had at 
Balmae several colonies of Belladonna Lilies 
which were planted in a particularly favour¬ 
able place, yet they never did nearly so well 
as I had reason to expect. They were 
planted in excellent soil, with an almost 
southerly exposure, and protected by a Peach 
case, but in spite of all the care they received 
the bulbs flowered but indifferently. Iris 
stvlosa, however, did magnificentlv. 

W. McO. 

Cosmos bipinnatus. 

A short time ago I saw a large border which 
was filled with Cosmos bipinnatus. The 
plants had been extremely well done, too; 
they had been healthy and vigorous, but they 
were only coming to the flowering when frost 
put an end to them. The grower was, not 
unnaturally, very “ sore ” about the loss of 
the blooin, but it ought to be generally known 
that bipinnatus always is a late-flowering 
plant, and that, unless in very favourable 
seasons, it only begins to bloom when frost 
may be expected. If those who like Cosmos 
would distinctly order the “ earlv-flowering ” 
forms of white, rose, or pink, they would have 
no reason to complain. The plants may not 
grow so exuberantly, but they begin to bloom 
very early in the season and flower profusely 
until frosts come. It may be worth while 
adding, for the information of those of little 
experience with the plant, that Cosmos do 
better in rather poor soil. Heavy manuring 
encourages growth at the expense of bloom 

Ktrk. 

Tibouchina semi-decandra (syn. Lasiandra 
macranthaL 

When this plant was introduced many 
years ago it excited much admiration, the 
individual flowers being very large and of a 
fine colour; but it did not become very 
popular. This was due to its shy, blooming 
character, the size of the flowers not com¬ 
pensating for the small number produced. 
Later on a more free-flowering variety ap¬ 
peared, but I do not know where it originated. 
This variety is well worth growing, but to be 
thoroughly appreciated should he brought 
along into 8-inch pots, in which condition it 
forms a very effective conservatory plant. 
The culture is simple enough. It is the better 
for a nice, equable growing temperature in 
early spring, with plenty of light, air to he 
increased as the season advances. Too much 
confinement will have a weakening effect, and 
the wood will not be stout enough to ensure 
the production of full-sized blooms. From 
the beginning of May ordinary greenhouse 
treatment is all that is necessary, not 
exposing the plants to cold draughts. 

J. Cornhili,. 

Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans). 

It is many years since I have seen such a 
luomise of flowers upon this charming old 
shrub as are to be seen this year. All the 
hushes, some of which are over Id feet high, 
art smothered with swelling buds, which, all 
lieing well, will shortly make their presence 
felt by their delicious fragrance, as every 
little twig is packed with buds. The past hot 


summer has taught us the requirements of 
this shrub, and lias proved that abundam 
sunshine is essential to ripen the wood and 
bring out its profuse flowering qualities. 
Those who are adding valuable shrubs to their 
gardeais should not overlook the claims of this 
delightful species for planting at the foot of 
a sunny wall or other sheltered position, as 
the cut sprays of its sweet and welcome flowers 
are invaluable for the decoration of rooms 
during ('lirist.mastide, and provide that 
pleasing fragrance so conspicuously absent 
from the majority of indoor flowers which 
are in bloom at that time. C. fragrans var. 
grandiflorus bears both larger leaves and 
flowers, and is a more handsome shrub. The 
Winter Sweet is quite hardy, and although 
the shelter of a wall is to be preferred, it 
succeeds and flowers freely with me in the 
open where the land slopes to the south. 

E. M. 

Planting fruit-trees too deep. 

Having occasion recently to lift a number 
of trained IMum-trees, which had been per¬ 
sistently developing silver leaf, one after the 
other, until a large amount of wall space 
had become hare, I was astonished at the 
depth these trees had been planted, and 
cannot help thinking that such thoughtless 
planting must have contributed to the 
development of this uncontrollable disease. 
The trees had been planted at least 14 inches 
deeper than they should have been, and upon 
examination the roots were found to have 
ceased carrying out their natural functions, 
and, as il to prove the fallacy of planting at 
such a ridiculous depth, the trees had begun 
to form an entirely separate lot of roots from 
the main stem near the surface of the ground 
and 14 inches above the roots of the stock. 
It has been necessary to discard the whole 
of the trees owing to the havoc wrought 
amongst them by silver leaf. Whether this 
deep planting had facilitated the spread of 
this disease—and I am of opinion that it 
had—it cannot be too openly condemned, as 
fruit-trees, without exception, should not 
have their top roots buried at planting-time 
more than 3 inches from the surface, except 
those which come from the base of the tree, 
air and warmth being essential for tlieir 
healthy development. Plums particularly 
enjoy a warm and medium light soil, and 
to pLant at such a depth as above described 
is to court failure from the start. 

E. M. 

The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa). 

In the warmer counties, such as Devon and 
Cornwall, this lovely winter-flowering Iris 
will soon be providing its charming sky-blue 
and other coloured flowers, provided the 
winter is not too severe. Although the plant 
itself is ^perfectly hardy, its satiny-like 
blooms quickly suffer from hard frost, rough 
winds, slugs, and other vermin that hide 
themselves among its foliage during winter. 
The flowers are rather delicate for travelling 
a distance, but when they can be cut and at 
once set up in a vase with suitable foliage 
they vie with many an Orchid—in fact., 
eclipse many of that species. This Iris 
requires a warm, sheltered position ; a south 
(aspect is the hest, planted close up to a wail! 
if possible. It is rather a hungry feeder and 
quickly grows into a large colony when amply 
catered for. The blooms are constantly ex¬ 
panding, and can be cut with quite a nice 
length of stalk'. It is well to scatter a 
mixture of lime and soot among the stools 
liefore the spikes are in evidence, as slugs and 
snails are particularly fond of the succulent 
flower stalks and spoil many a good bloom, if 
not the whole spike. As soon as the plants 
fail to flower the best thing to do is to root 
them out, divide, and after manuring and 
deeply digging the site, replant in spring. 
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added fo the soil. To make a nice display in 
the rock garden several plants ought to be 
.procured and planted in a small group. 



The Coluteas or Bladder Sennas. 


The Coluteas form a small hut interesting 
group of summer-leafing shrubs that are 
easily grown, and suitable for a variety of 
purposes, both in the garden and in places 
where they can he given a little attention. 
All are natives of the Old World, ami those 
thut are in cultivation are natives of Euroi>e 
and the Orient. They are rather soft-wooded 
shrubs, and usually grow from 5 feet to 
12 feet high, forming long shoots each year 
from the leaf axils of which the Pea-sha|>ed 
flowers are borne over a lengthy period. After 
the flowers are over, conspicuous, inflated 
pods which bear an abundance of fertile seed 
appear. The mature pods are each about 
an inch in diameter, and if pressed burst 
with a slight report. The Coluteas thrive in 
a variety of soils, and give good results in 
poor sand and gravel. For this reason they 
are sometimes used for covering railway 
banks and other cuttings .to hold the soil 
together, whilst they can be used as a covering 
for colliery spoil banks. When used in the 
latter position it is wise to make small holes, 
into which a handful of good soil can be 
placed, to receive the seed, seedlings reared 
in this way getting a better start than these 
that are sown in the ordinary waste. Plants 
grown in good garden soil give the best results 
when the secondary branches are cut well 
back each year, that is to w ithin an eye or 
two of the base. This results in vigorous 
young shoots which produce fine flowers over 
a considerable time. When plants begin to 
show signs of becoming worn out they should 
be destroyed and replaced by young ones, 
which may fie easily raised from seeds, ami 
be ready for permanent planting at the end 
of one-and-a-half years. 

The species in cultivation are as follows: 

C. arborescens, Common Bladder Senna, 
a shrub 8 feet to 12 feet high, native of the 
Mediterranean region and south-east Europe, 
bearing pinnate leaves up to 6 inches long, 
and racemes of yellow flowers 3 inches or 
4 inches long, which are about the sire of 
the blooms of the smallest-sired garden Pea. 
It is one of the easiest plants imaginable to 
grow, and is common on railway embank¬ 
ments in some districts. Its ability to with¬ 
stand a smoke-laden atmosphere is well seen 
by a number of plants growing on the 
side of the North London Railway, between 
Camden Town and Broad Street Stations in 
London. 

C. lonoialata (now called C. cilicica), of 
which an illustration is given, is a native of 
Asia Minor, and differs from C. arborescens 
in the longer wing petals of the yellow flowers. 
The illustration does not do justice to the 
plant. 

C. I9TMJA is a native of Asia Minor, and 
grows about 4 feet high. It should be reserved 
for the garden proper, for it is not so 
vigorous as the other species, and the leaves 
are smaller. The flowers are large and 
coppery-yellow. It is a very good garden 
plant, but not so hardy as C. arborescens. 

0. media is regarded as a hybrid between 
C. arborescens and ('. orientals. It grows as 
large as C. arborescens, and is in every way 
as vigorous. The difference between the two 
plants is noticeable in the colour of the 
tiowers, for in C. media they are of a rich 
brownish or copper shade. It makes a very 

f ood companion plant to the common 
(ladder Senna. 

C. melanocai.yx is also very like C. 
arborescens, from which it differs in its more 
tubular and downy calyx. It is a native of 
Asia Minor, and continues to blossom until 
early autumn. 


C. okientalis may be found in some 
gardens under the name of C. eruenta. It is 
a native of the Orient, and has been grown 
in this country for more than 200 years. 
Growing 6 feet or 7 feet high, it forms a fine 
plant, and bears a profusion of rich brownish 
or reddish flowers. It is a good garden plant, 


The Golden Chestnut (Castanopsis 
chrysophylla). 

Although introduced as long ago as 1844, 
this handsome Chestnut is still rare, 
although there are many gardens in the South 
of England where it might be expected to 
thrive. It is a native of Oregon and Cali¬ 
fornia, and is allied to the sweet or eating 


Colutea cilicica (syn. C. longiaiata). 


and serviceable for groups in the shrubbery, 
or for informal masses in the wilder parts of 
the garden. I). 


Rhododendron intricatum. 

Of all the new and dwarf Rhododendrons 
introduced from t'hina during recent years, 
few, if any, excel in beauty the charming 
species quoted above. Ii is an evergreen 
plant, and on April 2nd, 1907, it received a 
first-class certificate from the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, when shown by Messrs. J. 
Yeitoh and Soti, who discovered it in Yunnan. 
The leaves are each about half-an-ineh long 
and the blooms are bright lavender, quite a 
unique colour in the genus. They are small 
and produced in clusters, and as a rule the 
plants, 18 inches or so in height, are covered 
with bloom. The flowering season is about 
March or even earlier if the weather is con¬ 
genial, and at other seasons a few odd flowers 
are produced. So far it has proved hardy. 
It is an ideal shrub for the rock garden, while 
it would look very well if planted in beds or 
the shrubbery border. Almost, any position 
would suit it, but a little i>eat should be 


Chestnut, although at. first sight it might be 
mistaken for an Evergreen Oak. Its foliage 
in size, shape, and the appearance of the 
upper surface is very like that of Quercus 
Ilex, but the under-surface is golden in 
colour. The ■fruits are spiny bodies, smaller, 
else not unlike those of the sweet Chestnut, 
and they enclose small brown nuts, in shape 
and taste very like those of Oastanea sativa. 
They, however, take longer to mature than 
those of the sweet Chestnut, for the nuts do 
not ripen for a full year after the passing 
of the flowers, whereas in Castanea the period 
between flowers and ripe nuts only extends to 
fourteen weeks or fifteen weeks. The Golden 
Chestnut requires a position sheltered from 
cold winds, and it must have good, well- 
drained soil. Good loam suits it, whilst it 
may also be grown in loam and a little peat. 
It should not be severely pruned at any time, 
any branches that must be removed being 
taken off whilst they are quite small. Seeds 
ripened in this country form a suitable means 
of increase. The tree is a native of Cali¬ 
fornia, where it grows 100 feet high. Here 
it may not grow more than half that height, 
and in exposed places it is inclined to develop 
in bush form. D. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Salvia uliginosa. 

This handsome species was blooming well 
in late October, the spikes of blue flowers 
being very welcome. It has not been at all 
well suited by the dry conditions of this 
year, however, its tastes being all in the 
direction of plenty of moisture. My plants, 
being in fairly deeply cultivated ground, 
however, felt the drought less than they other¬ 
wise would, added to which they had been 
transplanted only last autumn, both of which 
factors had much to do with helping them to 
withstand the trying conditions of last 
summer. The spikes of flowers were much 
less vigorous than usual and only about half 
the usual height, but the surprising thing is 
that the plants did not suffer very much more 
severely ; in fact, I should hardly have 
wondered if they had given up altogether. 
The difference in the behaviour of herbaceous 
plants which had been transplanted last 
autumn and those which had not been dis¬ 
turbed for a couple of years was most marked 
this year, the advantage being all on the side 
of the first-mentioned. This wms a notable 
object-lesson of the value of transplanting 
each autumn (or spring, though, personally, 
I prefer autumn) all such herbaceous things 
as do not object to being disturbed, such as 
Asters, Heleniums, Golden Rod, Moon 
Daisies, Erigerons, and many others. Some 
healthy plants of Idelenium pumilum which 
had not been transplanted we re miserable 
objects this summer, whilst others close bv 
which had been broken up and transplanted 
kept fresh the whole season and gave lots of 
flowers. N. L. 


Plants mentioned by Shakespeare 

In reply to “ S. M.’s ” inquiry (page 731), 
the flora of Shakespeare has been exhaustively 
treated by the late Canon H. Ellacombe in 
his “ Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of Shake¬ 
speare,” 1884. None of the plants identified 
are difficult to obtain. It was seldom that 
the erudite Canon could be caught tripping 
in matters botanical or horticultural; but he 
made one slip in the volume referred to under 
the heading “ Eringoes.” He quotes Fal- 
staff, who, when about to keep his assignation 
with Mrs. l[ord anc i Mrs. Page, exclaims: 

‘‘Let the sky rain Potatoes; let it 
thunder to the tune of Green Sleeves, hail 
kissing-comfits, and snow Eringoes.” 

“ Merry Wives,” Act V., Sc. V. 

Canon Ellacombe expresses the opinion 
that “ Eringoes ” here means the Globe Arti¬ 
choke, “ which,” he says, “ is a near ally of 
the Eryngium,” or Sea Holly. The two 
plants, in fact, lielong to two very different 
natural orders, the Globe Artichoke (Cynara 
scolymus) being one of the Compositoe or Daisy 
order, and the Eringo or Sea Holly 
(Eryngium. maritimum) one of the Umbelli- 
ferse or Hemlock order. Potatoes, when first 
bronght to this country in 1584. were credited 
with powerful restorative, stimulant, and 
aphrodisiac properties. The harmless 
Eryngium came to be associated with similar 
virtues through a curious confusion of the 
name with that of Eruca, a Cruciferous 
plant which Pliny, Martial, and other 
classical writers recommend as an incentive 
for laggard lovers. Herbert Maxwet.t.. 

Monreith. 


Cuttings. 

Look over the cuttings of Calceolarias, 
Violas, Pentstemons, etc. Give the same 
attention to bedding Pelargoniums, and 
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keep the soil in as dry a condition as is per¬ 
missible. When water is needed apply it 
in the forenoon of a bright day, so that 
surplus moisture dries off before dusk. Keep 
the stock of other bedding subjects 111 as 
quiescent a condition as possible by affording 
just sufficient warmth and water to keep the 
plants healthy without inducing them to 
start growing. 'See that Schizanthus on 
shelves get all the water they need, and 
vaporise at once if '* fly ” is detected. Any 
plants in danger of becoming pot-bound had 
better be given a slight shift, 4^-inch to 

5- inch pots sufficing, and return them either 
lo shelves or a positron where they will obtain 
an abundance of light. Shift Intermediate 
Stocks for early spring into 5-inch and 

6- inch pots and give them a cool and light 
position. Procure and pot up a good lot of 
bulbs of the Bermuda Lily for forcing. 
Examine Roman Hyacinths, and remove to a 
warm house those in fit condition, and 
gradually inure the growths to the light. 


Work of the Week. 

The pruning and training of climbing 
plants and wall shrubs has been pushed for¬ 
ward during the week. 

The following Roses have been planted in 
beds in the flower garden : Golden Emblem, 
K. of K., Souvenir de Gustave Pratt, the 
last occupying a large bed and edged with 
Tunica Saxifraga. Rose Mermaid has been 
planted to climb over a pergola, and that 
beautiful species Rosa Hugonis lias been 
added to the collection of wild Roses, suffi¬ 
cient. space being allowed for its full develop- 
meat. The charming prostrate Itockspray 
(Cotoneaster congesta) has been lifted from 
the Azalea garden, where it had been used to 
drape a low wall and transferred to a raised 
bank in the foreground of a large mass of 
Ceanothus, where it is intended to tie the 
loose front soil together. This plant roots' 
freely wherever the growths come into con¬ 
tact with the soil. A large quantity of newly 
arrived Ceanothus, Gloire de Versailles, has 
been planted on well-prepared ground, and a 
bed of newly planted Roses has been car¬ 
peted with Bleeding Heart (Dicentra specta- 
bilis), a beautiful spring and summer flower¬ 
ing plant. 

Quantities of Michaelmas Daisies have 
been planted near the waterside, and a clear¬ 
ing of the undergrowth from a small copse 
which runs parallel with a picturesque 
stream has afforded an opportunity for the 
generous grouping and naturalising of large 
numbers of single Snowdrops. These are not 
very partial to our heavy soil, and several 
attempts to naturalise them have failed, hut 
in this instance there is a good depth of loose, 
rich bottom, and we anticipate success. 

The clearing away of tire herbs, grasses, 
reeds, etc.—which have lost their effectiveness 
by the waterside—continues to receive atten- 
1 ion. 

The dwarf Japanese Box (Buxus japonica), 
a useful and rather uncommon form, has been 
transplanted from its original site to clothe 
a steep, gravelly bank at the foot of flowering 
Thorns. 

A quantity of the Great Reed (Phragmites 
communis), which will shortly be required 
For planting along the edge of a weir, to break 
the suction of the water, has been lifted in 
readiness and laid in the reserve garden, it 
lieing a handsome and excellent plant for this 
purpose. 

In the home woodland—which skirts the 
garden proper—we have trenched a piece of 
ground and planted it with the sweet-scented 
Azalea ledifolia; this delightful shrub is 
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quite liardy here and revels in woodland soil, 
hut it requires protection from rabbits wheu 
small. A large bed consisting of several 
varieties of the best yellow Roses has been 
carpeted with the gray-leaved Speedwell 
(Veronica incana), and about a hundred 
bulbs of Gladiolus primulinus in a variety 
of lovely colour shades have been taken up, 
separated, and replanted in a bed consisting 
chiefly of pink Roses. E. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Belladonna Lilies failing. 

I have some Belladonna Lilies which for 
the last ten years or so have not been touched. 
They used to flower splendidly, giving from 
150 to 200 spikes, but during the last four or 
five years they have done badly. Last year 
about two spikes came up at the end of 
December. In olden days they bloomed at the 
beginning of September. In the previous year 
not. a single spike came up, and the year before 
that about twenty. The foliage is good, hut is 
late in dying down, and, as will he seen, the 
blooms are very poor. Can you suggest the 
cause or say what had better be done with 
them? ' R. 

[Seeing your bulbs have been for years 
declining—at "least, from the flowering point 
of view, if not of growth—it is unfortunate 
you so long delayed the inquiry concerning 
them. It would have assisted matters had 
you written much earlier in the present year, 
and in July or August the bulbs could have 
been transplanted better than at the present 
time. You say nothing about the position, 
hut we presume this is correct, as the plants 
have flowered well previously. We imagine 
the bulbs have either become much crowded, 
on the one hand, or this in conjunction with 
their being drawn into the soil too deeply and 
now in contact with uncongenial soil. In 
either case the remedy is to be found in lift¬ 
ing, renovating the soil, and at once re¬ 
planting the bulbs. This operation will also 
necessitate separating the bulbs if crowded. 
As the bulbs have been so long in the position, 
you will do well to give an entire change of 
soil, taking out the old to a depth of 2 feet, 
and prior to placing in the new soil put in, if 
necessary, 6 inches of drainage, as crocks, 
brickbats, &c. The soil should be good loam 
and leaf-mould or peat. If the loam is 
heavy, old, well-rotted manure, at the rate 
of one-fourth of the soil, with some sharp 
sand or grit—the latter in large or small pro¬ 
portions, according as the staple soil is light 
or heavy—should also be added. In the re¬ 
planting it will be a good plan if you fill in 
the border to within 6 inches of the surface, 
and on this arrange the bulbs without crowd¬ 
ing. When all are in position you may then 
cover them in, which is a simpler way than 
making separate holes for each. The top 
covering of soil should be at least 6 inches 
deep, and made rather firm about the bulbs, 
which may he surrounded with sharp sand. 
As these plants strongly dislike disturbance 
at the root, it is not at all probable that any 
flowers will reward your efforts in the first 
year, and, indeed, the growth may also be 
erratic for more than one year. It is 
important while the border is being 
renovated that you do not permit the bulbs 
to dry up through exposure. The only other 
possible explanation of the failure is soil 
poverty. The remedy fur this is liquid 
manure or a good mulch. You could, of 
course, first ascertain by careful examination 
how deep the bulbs are iu the border, and if 
not more than 8 inches or 9 inches you might 
try the expedient of uncovering a portion to 
the top of the bulbs, or rather deeper, and 
if not unduly crowded discard the soil 
removed, and replace it by rich turfy loam 
and manure.] 
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ROSES. 


Rosa Fargesi. 

This is one of the newer Chinese Roses, for 
it was introduced during the early years of 
the present century. Growing at least 6 feet 
high it forms a bush of loose, open habit, 
with small pinnate leaves and rose-shaded 
flowers, followed by a large crop of orange- 
scarlet fruits, which are peculiarly swollen 
near the stalk, and narrowed towards the 
apex, which is terminated by large and con¬ 
spicuous calyx lobes. It is, perhaps, during 
the fruiting stage that the plant is most 
beautiful, for the light and graceful branches 
are covered with fruits over the greater part 
of their length. They ripen early, and are 
usually at their best during August and 
September. It may be expected to thrive 
under conditions suitable for other Roses, and 
is apparently perfectly hardy. D. 


a good plan is to unnail them and at their 
period of growth lay them lengthways almost 
on the ground. I find it best for safety to 
tie the rods to two or three short stakes 
driven into the ground. This horizontal 
position will cause the lower eyes to break, 
and when the shoots are two or three inches 
long the tree can be tied back in position. To 
promote quick growth the trees should be 
copiously watered and sprayed. The cutting 
away of all dead wood and the removal of 
weakly shoots are the most important pruning 
operations with climbers. Even the Wichu- 
raianas and their hybrids need less pruning 
than is usually meted out to them. I have 
seen rods as thick as one's finger put out half 
way up old wood of many years’ growth. 
The young wood is what we want, and if the 
tree is crowded the old wood must lie cut out. 


times, and after the first year it. will get so 
choked that it will have to be nearly all cut 
back, which entails an enormous amount of 
work and care. Try and keep as many 
branches as possible on the pole selected for 
your Pillar Roses, for these are most neces¬ 
sary for careful tying in and the avoiding of 
a tree becoming too congested. In cutting off 
the boughs of a Pillar Rose, leave them 
graduated in lengths from 1 ft. 6 in. to 6 
inches. If the pillar is a good size this will 
allow of two varieties being planted to a 
pillar to give a longer continuance of bloom 
or to give a mixed colour effect. 

Garden Rose:. 

I do not like the name or classification, 
and consider it to be most misleading. The 
term “ Garden Roses ” came into being with 
the advent of the H.P.s and Teas, and it was 
given to distinguish good exhibition varieties 
from older kinds, such as the Damask, 
French, Moss Roses, and others of a free- 


Pruning. 

(Cont inutd from page H1G.) 

For the guidance of the amateur I consider 
it simplest to treat of pruning under the fol¬ 
lowing headings: The pruning of (.'limbers; 
Pillars; Garden Roses; Weeping Roses; 
Standards; Dwarfs. 

Climbers. 

How few growers when they receive their 
trees from the nursery in the middle of 
November ever consider, after they have 
planted them, that all the climbing varieties 
within fourteen to sixteen weeks will have to 
be cut back. As a rule we find the grower 
nailing up and tying in position every shoot 
and rod, and when March comes in no seca¬ 
teur.. or knife touches a treeonwhich at plant¬ 
ing time he has bestowed so much care. 1 sym¬ 
pathise with him, for it is to the uninitiated 
a great act of faith to cut away, often from 
four to six feet of growth, and in the very 
place where it is most wanted, then have to 
wait for months before the tree so hardly 
done by covers the same space with luxuriant 
growth. I have often left one and some¬ 
times two small rods, as countrymen say, “ to 
draw the sap,” but it was because I wanted 
in the early spring to see some foliage on a 
bare arch, wall, pillar, or fence. If you 
desire a strong, healthy tree the same law 
holds good with newly planted climbers as 
with dwarfs. I ain always very merciful in 
cutting back, and have found in a severe 
spring it has paid. Most experts advise the 
cutting back to two or three eyes, but four to 
six is safer, and so rapid is the growth that 
if the top shoots are cut you have the lower 
eyes that will soon break and take their place. 
If the situation is very sheltered and pro¬ 
tection is given against frost and cutting 
winds, three to four eyes can be left. After 
the first year close pruning will not again be 
resorted to except for roses grown under glass, 
which will be treated of in another article. 
The second and third year will consist of 
"fyiug in new wood and thinning out weakly 
growths, but much will depend upon the site 
to l>e covered. In the case of a wall, outward 
eyes will be chosen and every effort made to 
bend down branches into a horizontal posi¬ 
tion. This is best done the second year, the 
rods or shoots being shortened according to 
wall space ta be covered. If the eyes break 
well along the rod alternate eyes can be 
rubbed out to secure fewer and stronger shoots 
and equally distanced along the main rod. 
Manv wall climbers, like Devoniensis, Climb¬ 
ing K. A. Victoria, and Gloire de Dijon, race 
away and fail to break at the lower eyes. 
If, therefore, the wall space is limited and 
the grower does not wish to shorten the rods, 


Fruit of Rosa Fargesi. 


In any case remove all weakly shoots and 
dead wood, and see that sturdy rods are tied 
in and given plenty of air and space. Large 
trusses of bloom are only secured from strong 
new growth, and for this reason exhibitors 
often sacrifice too much old wood. I should 
cut many times before I removed a possible 
attraction to an arch. Remember, too, 
young rods often catch a late frost and get 
frost-bitten, the black patch on the tender 
shoot soon shows the death ‘wound, and the 
tree of promise has to be shorn of hopeful rods 
lief ore even others are in bloom. Try always 
to keep a certain proportion of old wood, even 
if the space is a little crowded, and when cut¬ 
ting back, cut to a quarter of an inch above 
an eye or a joint in the wood. 

Pillars. 

A Pillar Rose is, after all, a semi-climbing 
Rose, and although Climbers are used for 
tall pillars in the garden, yet there is little 
difference in their pruning. The object of a 
Pillar Rose is to secure a mass of bloom from 
base to top, and this is best done by shorten 
ing the rods each year or, in the case of 
pliant shoots, coiling them spirally round the 
pillar, thus causing a greater number of eyes 
to break at equal intervals. Great care is 
needed in the selection of varieties for pillars, 
for while many climbing varieties can be 
used for tall pillars, only a few are available 
for really well-displayed dwarf pillars. A 
too rampant variety soon outgrows a small 
pillar even when twisted round it many 


growing nature. The term Garden Rose is 
used to denote all those kinds, such as Betty, 
Gorallina, La Tosca, Marie Van Houtte, Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, and other varieties old 
and new, that are strong in growth and free 
flowering and that, requiring little pruning, 
can be massed for effect. Pruning has 
had much to do with the term, for many so- 
called Garden Roses if pruned hard are ex¬ 
hibition kinds, but when pruned lightly are 
generous with smaller blooms and make good 
bushes. It must not be thought that pruning 
can in any way be neglected because larger 
bushes are sought for or because quantity is 
j) referred to quality. On the contrary, 
greater care is needed to shape the trees and 
to prune for quantity of bloom. IVe employ 
what we will term long pruning, that is, cut¬ 
ting back all last year’s wood so as to leave 
a goodly number of the middle eyes of a rod 
or shoot, according to its variety or even 
class. All weakly shoots are cut back to one 
or two eyes at the base, and the centre of the 
tree is thinned out and kept as open as pos¬ 
sible. Tn pruning, the eye we cut to is in¬ 
variably an outside eye, this preventing the 
tree from becoming congested and the cross¬ 
ing of the boughs. In the pruning of old 
and neglected trees it pays to lie severe. 
Having cut out all dead wood and weakly 
shoots, shorten first all shoots to half their 
length and then start your careful pruning; 
that is, consider the future shape of the tree 
and cut back to two, three, or four eyes 
accordingly. Severe pruning on an old tree, 
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if healthy, should produce vigorous shoots 
that will soon carry an abundance of flower. 
The pruning of Garden Roses is the school for 
Rose growers, because so much latitude can lie 
given in the cutting away of wood. Results 
can be watched and varieties studied without 
the possible loss of an exhibition flower 
through being too merciful in pruning. As 
we have said, we are growing for a mass of 
flowers, and the varieties we plant are calcu¬ 
lated to give the desired effect. These will 
include summer and autumn flowering trees, 
and here let me impress upon the grower de¬ 
sirous of a good crop of autumn Roses the 
great necessity of removing summer flowers 
as soon as they are over. This helps forward 
the autumn crop and does not exhaust the 
tree. Thin out malformed buds and sickly 
shoots, cut off. every other day, dead flowers, 
removing as few leaves in the operation as 
possible. This will help the new wood to 
lorm and will ripen early wood for autumn 
flower and help it to withstand the early 
frosts. 

T. G. W. Hen-slow, M.A., F.R.H.S. 

(To be continued.) 


Rose Mar^chal Niel. 

I am told by nurserymen that there is 
always a steady demand for plants of this 
fine old yellow Rose. It seldom asserts itself, 
however, and this goes to show that most of 
the plants die. It is a variety so different 
from any other—and perhaps more beautiful 
thaii most—that it requires very special 
treatment to obtain blossoms of it in a per¬ 
fect state. A few conditions of culture will 
be named which from time to time have 
produced good blossoms, but. first of all, I 
would like to point out about the only plan 
whereby one may enjoy its beauty to the full. 
It should have a greenhouse to itself, and be 
treated as we would a Grape Vine. The 
structure might, of course, contain other 
plants throughout the season, but I mean 
that in ventilating and other details the 
Marbolial Niel should have first thought. 
The chief thing to guard against is mildew; 
and to keep the growth free, especially the 
new growth after the flowering, is a difficult 
matter in a house of mixed plants. 

This Rose is really a spring or summer- 
flowering one. When the crop of bloom is 
gntliered. pruning is desirable, so that every¬ 
thing goes to the production of long, healthy 
growths, which give a bloom at each joint 
or leaf the following season. Presuming, 
then, a start is made, I should obtain a 
standard—that is, the common briar that 
has been budded this year, and at the time 
of removal the buds might be dormant. 
Such a plant to start with would be prefer¬ 
able to an older one. It may be planted at 
one end of the glass structure, either inside 
or outside. The last-named plan has this 
advantage—the roots are the likelier to get 
what they want in the way of moisture. 
Make a hole in the brickwork to gef the head 
of the plant inside the glass, and a wire 
should be stretched the length of the bouse 
to train 'the growth of the Rose under the 
glass. The first year this one wire will do. 
but afterwards other wires may be fastened 
from bottom to top of the house, about 
18 inches apart. A matter of some 
importance is to fasten the wire at a 
distance of 15 inches or 20 inches from the 
glass. This gives ample room for the 
development of the side-shoots, which 
eventually produce the flowers. 

An unheated glasshouse is advisable, as 
the Marechnl Niel resents being forced. 
The growth should come along naturally in 
the spring, and it will be assisted by not 
giving much air—certainly no front air 
until the season is well advanced. Syringe 
the leaves once or twice daily, and see to it 
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that, there is plenty of moisture about the 
bouse in sunny weather. This Rose makes 
remarkable growth under glass, it being no 
uncommon tiling to get shoots a dozen feet or 
more in length in a season. All that should 
be thought of the first year is one long stem 
the length of the house, and if it does not 
reach this the first year it may the follow¬ 
ing. Meantime, that growth made the first 
season should blossom its whole length, 
except, perhaps, at quite the point, which 
may be unripened. After flowering, cut 
back each growth to an inch of the base to 
induce strong, young shoots from what will 
now be a main stem. Train these up the 
wires, the top of which they should reach 
during the season. In subsequent seasons 
cut all away, except the main bottom 
branch or stem, after having the crop of 
bloom, and so depend entirely on new growth 
each year. As remarked, the great trouble is 

M iniKW. —Keep this away, and the grow¬ 
ing of this or any Hose under glass is easy. 
Cold draughts bring mildew—hence the 
importance of not giving air through the 
front of the house, always from the top. 
Dryness at the roots will also cause this 
trouble, but mostly the former is at the 
bottom of the matter. Greenfly will be kept 
away by syringing, and through preventing 
draughts with an undue amount of air, more 
especially when the leaves are tender in early 
spring. In autumn the necessity to be care¬ 
ful about air is past, because then, for ripen¬ 
ing the wood, it must be given freely. 

The Marfohal Niel has occasionally been 
seen in good order in some old-fashioned con¬ 
servatory, where the position has been such 
that the young growth is free from cutting 
winds ; but, as noted, rarely do we find it at 
its best among a mixed lot of plants. I have 
seen plants o! it remarkably fine out of doors, 
where a sheltered position, sectire from cold 
winds, lias been chosen. At times one lias 
passed through farm buildings, for example, 
and thought what ideal spots could be 
selected for this handsome Rose. It has also 
been found doing well as a standard in the 
open ; but here it is more suitable to an 
exhibitor who may by chance obtain a fine 
specimen bloom when the show time arrives, 
for this variety, although to all intents a 
Rose to give an early crop of blooms, does 
produce stray ones out of its time, as it were, 
and these stray flowers are usually of a fine 
size and colour. I think it was in 1856 that 
this golden-yellow kind saw the light, or, 
rather, was introduced, so that it has already 
bad a long innings. On paper it lias been 
beaten many times—that is to say, raisers 
have claimed such honours for their seed¬ 
lings, but when in its best form it is 
incomparable. Apart from the size, the 
shape, and the colour, it lias a fragrance 
peculiarly its own. In these days, when so 
many with glasshouses are looking about for 
a subject that shall not require costly heat¬ 
ing by fire, Marechal Niel Rose should be 
thought of. Admired by everybody; and 
from a market outlook one has not yet heard 
of a glut of this flower, which ever sells 
well. “ ___^ ====== H ' S. 

Phlox Drummondi. 

This plant, at one time popular, appears 
to be but little grown now, yet it is not with¬ 
out value. Owing to an accident to some 
plants intended for the flower garden, the 
deficiency was made good by sowing Phlox 
Drummondi (in colours) in boxes at the end 
of April. The seedlings were given cold- 
frame treatment and were pricked out directly 
from the boxes into their permanent positions. 
They were an entire success, and despite the 
dry summer they grew well, filled up their 
allotted places, and remained in bloom until 
cut over by frost in early November. 

A Scottish Gartiexer. 


INDOOR. 


The Greenhouse. Work to be 
done in January. 

Every owner of a greenhouse will find work 
to do throughout the month, no matter how 
bad the weather may be outside. Not only is 
he occupied with the plants, seedlings, and 
seeds intended for the immediate and summer 
furnishing of the greenhouse itself, but the 
raising of many kinds of plants for the out¬ 
door garden also claims his attention, 

Potting rested plants and tubers. 

The wise cultivator would not disturb 
young plants or newly-rooted cuttings late in 
the autumn, but retain them in the small 
pots till the New Year. There will be Zonal 
Pelargoniums, late Cinerarias, Schizanthus 
Wisetonensis, Grevillea robusta, double- 
flowered Petunias, Marguerites, the earliest 
struck cuttings of Chrysanthemums, and 
Palms and Ferns that will require moving 
into larger pots. The actual work of re¬ 
potting should not be done till towards the 
end of the month. The first thing to do is 
t_> examine the stock of pots and get them 
washed, also the crocks, if this has not been 
done. The composts, too, should be mixed 
and the needful stakes painted and placed 
ready for use. -So when the plants are being 
transferred to larger pots, the work will go 
forward rapidly and smoothly. For the 
majority of the plants named above fibrous 
loam two parts, leaf-soil one part, and coarse 
sand and rotted manure in equal proportions 
one part, will form a suitable compost. The 
Ferns may be allotted more leaf-soil, and an 
addition of old mortar rubble; the Palms will 
benefit if rather more than two parts of loam 
be allowed. Amateurs who are unable to 
procure rotted manure should use bone meal 
at the rate of a 5-inch potful to a bushel rf 
the combined ingredients. 

Tubers of Begonias and Gesneras 

may be started this month to supply the 
earliest display of flowers. The tubers may 
lie started in a mixture of pure leaf-soil and 
sand in shallow boxes. First, place a thin 
layer of the mixture in the box and then 
the tubers on it just as far apart as will 
allow the fingers to lie inserted between them ; 
then pack with the mixture, simply leaving 
the crowns of the tubers bare. The bottom 
layer of the leaf-soil should be moistened first, 
but not the top layer. In due course new 
growth will appear, and towards the end ot 
February the tubers will fie ready for potting- 
off separately. They should from the begin¬ 
ning have a warm but light position in the 
greenhouse. ' 

Carinas 

are noble-looking plants, and have a 
fine effect in the greenhouse during the 
summer months. If seeds are sown they must 
be soaked in water for a whole night first. 
They are, even after this treatment, very 
obstinate as regards germination. Place the 
seed pots in a mild bottom heat, and main¬ 
tain the plunging material in a uniformly 
moist state. If old roots are to be started 
treat them as advised in the case of Begonia' 
and Gesneras, but directly new growth can fie 
seen and before the new roots are very Iona, 
pot them off separately. 

Old plants to supply cuttings. 

Such subjects as-the Lemon-scented Ver¬ 
bena, Heliotrope, Fuchsia, etc., should be 
trimmed, the unripe tips of shoots cut off. the 
dry soil in the pots moistened through but 
not kept in a saturated condition, and the 
branches syringed on bright days during the 
forenoon. A few even of the old plants will 
yield a big supply of nice cuttings available 
for spring propagation. Haxts. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Market Chrysanthemum Horsham 
Amber. 

Conspicuous among new kinds, the variety 
here figured was seen as a pot-plant at the 
London shows this autumn. Exhibited by 
Mr. Riley Scott. The Nurseries, Horsham, it 
gained the award of merit of the Royal Hor- 


decoration. As a pot-plant the variety under 
notice should be esteemed, the height being 
about 3 feet. 


Chrysanthemum sports. 

This plant has ever been liable to give 
variations of colour in the flowers on the same 


each instance there were about half-a-dozen 
variations of colouring. More recently the 
single white Mensa is an example, and Queen 
Alary. In all too many oases the yellow that 
usually springs from a white is light in 
colour, and therefore wanting in distinct¬ 
ness ; but these yellows, again, have been in 
the habit of giving shades deeper in colour. 
A brilliant yellow from a white can be named 
in W. Rigby, which sported from Mrs. G. 
Drabble. Those who grow this yellow in 
quantity have found lighter as well as darker 



Market Chrysanthemum Horsham Amber. 


ticultural Society. A large group of plants 
was put up. and the variety was generally 
admired. The name indicates the colour, and 
the illustration will give a better idea of the 
habit of the plant than words. It is an up- 
to-date example of a market sort, grown on 
the system of disbudding, or concentrating 
to a few flowers on a plant, so much in vogue. 
The blooms are 5 inches in diameter, full, 
and of nice quality. This type of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum has gained considerably in popularity 
of late, medium-sized, yet handsome blossoms 
being in request for all kinds of indoor floral 


plant. The 'habit has from time to time 
been the means of obtaining new sorts, some¬ 
times of value, in other cases not. Those who 
specialise in the flower receive specimens of 
“ sports " each year, but unfortunately the 
greater number are from varieties either worn 
out or superseded. Occasionally, however, 
something of merit presents itself, and such 
may eventually become a subject of commerce. 
In what may be termed ancient times a group 
was known as the Queen family, another the 
Princess family, a third the Masse, still 
another the Caprice du Printemps ; and in 


shades among the blooms, but, I believe, have 
failed to fix them. 

The changes in varieties from the habit 
named include shape as well as colour, and 
it is not uncommon to find a sort with in- 
curving-shaped florets providing a branch 
with flowers that reflex in the petal, and vice 
versa. Last year I saw flowers of a recurving 
shape from H. AV. Thorp, and this, when 
known, may become esteemed for market cut 
bloom, because here is a kind with high 
quality blossoms and an exceptional habit of 
growth. This season a most interesting sport 
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is talked of, tlie variety being a white form 
of the big Japanese Mrs. A. Davis. Like 
most variations it has turned up in more 
than one place, and the difficulty in fixing 
it has presumably been mastered by one 
grower, who thinks of distributing the form 
next spring. From a show point of view this 
white form will be sought, because the parent 
is so fine. A variety of General Petain also 
has received awards this autumn ; but here 
there is little to be enthusiastic about, on 
account of the second-rate parentage. Some¬ 
times, too, a first-rate type originates a less 
fine variety, as in the case of Peace—a sport 
of Louisa Pockett. And, again, I am told of 
a difficulty in getting satisfactory stock of 
the latest of the Queen Mary group—a deep 
yellow named Prince Albert. The chances are 
that the type has run its course, so that it 
matters little about the progeny—I mean the 
sports—for as a seedling parent the style is 
popular. 

A good way to fix a sport is to strip the 
plant of all branches which do not show the 
variation; then lay the plant on it* side, so 
that the portion of the growth near the bloom 
may rest on a moist bottom. Scatter a little 
leaf-mould or cocoa-fibre about the axils of the 
leaves and watch for starting into growth of 
the “ eyes.” Tiny shoots may in time be 
propagated and flowered the following 
autumn. Root sports have been known, and 
these, of course, would be less difficult to fix. 
But the principal thought in this connection 
is to be certain that something of note lias 
shown itself, and that it would be worth 
perpetuating. H. S. 

Market Chrysanthemums. 

Lately, I believe, there has been a glut of 
bloom in places where this is publicly sold. 
The principal cauBe of this over-supply is 
undoubtedly the season. The outdoor 
varieties lasted too long through the absence 
of frost, and the exceptional summer brought 
many sorts intended for late flowers in with 
the bulk. But whatever the season, there is 
always a number of grades in the quality of 
the produce—the high, the medium, and the 
ordinary. It may be that the last gives the 
most trouble from a selling point of view, and 
it is pretty safe to state the first quality does 
not provide difficulty. There will surely be a 
good supply of the ordinary kinds so long as 
the practice of planting-out and lifting stock 
to bloom under glass is popular. This plan 
may be all very well for home growers—by 
this I mean those who require flowers to hand 
for wreath-making and the like, for local cut- 
flower trade, and so on—but when it comes to 
packing, the shifting to market, the second or 
third handling, then it is that such blossoms 
soon show signs of wear, and by the time 
they get into shop-windows are stale. 

There is a demand—not great, perhaps, but 
one likely to increase—for extra fine blooms 
of the Japanese and the single forms; a style 
of flower that cannot be produced without a 
maximum of labour: a class of flower, how¬ 
ever, which commands a pretty stiff figure. 
Such as Mrs. G. Drabble and W. Rigby of 
the former group are done remarkablv well 
by some of the growers near London ; and one 
would imagine the incurving-petalled Louisa 
Pockett, then in its pink colour, fetching big 
prices at Christmas-time. I can see, too, 
Majestic grown as a big market bloom, the 
amber shade in this sort being exceptionally 
good, and a shade that pleases ladies—a 
fashionable colour it would appear, for several 
of the hue have been honoured with awards 
this autumn. Another variety one would 
suggest is Viscount Ohinda, for this has about 
the deepest shade of yellow that is to be found 
among the large Japanese. 

For market not many colours are required, 
the principal being white, pink, yellow, 
bronze, and red. In dealing with this phase 
of Chrysanthemum culture one can scarcely 
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help mentioning a number of names of 
varieties, for growers for sale cling to any¬ 
thing that has served well, be that variety 
ever so old. In whites, for example, Mrs. 
Roots, M. Julian Valet, the incurving H. W. 
Thorp, Madame R. Oberthur, Heston 
White, Maud Jefferies, and Mrs. J. Thomp¬ 
son, among other of the old ones, are still 
grown in quantity ; and really the most pro¬ 
mising batch for Christmas I have seen 
lately is of this last. The favoured Auto¬ 
crat. is, I note, already in the market, 
although this is regarded good for a month 
later. The season is at fault. If one has 
Enfield White or Cheshunt White, the proper 
thing is being dealt with, and the Favourite 
is considered better than the old variety 
Nivemn. Blanche du Poitou is somewhat 
new, and is perfect in its way in the bearing 
of medium-sized flowers freely in early Novem¬ 
ber. Lucie Louppe is another pure white 
variety that gives its flowers with freedom 
on a dwarf plant. The newer incurving 
Percy A. Dove is an extra fine market sort, 
its waxy-white blooms making it choice, and 
tiie free way the flowers are borne adapts it 
for disbudding, or it may be grown freely; 
in either case it is a November and December 
variety. 

Pink kinds are always scarce, or, rather, 
there is a difficulty, especially late in the 
season, to get them to keep their colour. We 
often find varieties like the old La Triompliante 
included, and it may he that its good points 
as a packer have more to do with the popu¬ 
larity than the flowers. Another old variety, 
Winter Cheer, is late, hut small; here, again, 
is a sort still esteemed. Uxbridge Pink, than 
which few are better for November; Mrs. F. 
McNiece, Rayonnante, the quilly-petalled 
pink, favoured on account of its distinct 
character; Ethel Thorp, Ivy Gay, Heston 
Pink, three varieties of great merit ; Mile. L. 
Charvet, and A. J. Balfour are kinds that 
keep their colour well late in the year. 

Probably Framfield Glory is as nice a 
November yellow as has been introduced, and 
the incurved J. W. Streeter gives high-class 
blooms, although the colour is pale. 
Romance, too, is an incurving flower of lovely 
colour. December Gold and Negova produce 
blooms of a rich shade late in the year, and 
Yellow Thompson, although of light coldur, is 
still worth considering. To-day, after Octo¬ 
ber, yellows of value are not over-plentiful. 
There may be a wider outlook in the matter 
of the bronze shades, but he re again growers 
cling fast to the older kinds. Sorcerer is 
considered an improvement on Source d’Or, 
and is likely to be much in evidence, and 
Heston Bronze is excellent. I like the 
ancient Hortus Toulousianus, and for late 
flowering I have not met with anything equal 
to Lord Brooke, a variety that has been about 
some time. Teresa is a new sort likely to 
liecome esteemed; Mrs. G. Munro has cut 
out most of the crimsons. With this Market 
Red and Black Prince, for a late one, most 
people should be satisfied. Wm. Vert, 
Baldock's Crimson, and Violet Lady Beau¬ 
mont may be still grown, perhaps; and one 
would like to find something like the old 
Cullingfordii in colour and lasting qualities, 
hut larger. All the above-named are of the 
double style of flower. H. S. 

Chrysanthemum Peace. 

Maybe this would be useful for growing to 
supply Christmas flowers, although here again 
tlie-colour is not in its favour; that, being so, 
the probability is that others besides myself 
will come to the conclusion that it can well 
be discarded. S. 

Dwarf bush plants. 

It is an easy matter, by choosing the 
proper varieties, to get plants that shall not 
be unduly tall, and those that form a natural 
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bush on account of habit. It is sometimes 
advised to stop the points of the growth on 
two or more occasions during a season; but 
this is neither necessary nor desirable. I 
have found time and again that Chrysanthe¬ 
mum plants branch the more freely if the 
points of the growth be not interfered with; 
but if for a particular purpose it was wished 
to have specimens, especially dwarf, for small 
pots, say, then I would tip the young plants 
when quite small in early spring. By not 
allowing a plant to assume a natural habit 
we lose in symmetry, in size, and eventually 
in quality of bloom. What, if the young 
plant does run up a foot or more after it has 
been rooted before it shows a flower-bud, 
which will cause the side-shoots to come? 
When it does so “ break ” it will branch as 
low down as when the main stem had been 
stopped ; or, rather, it will branch quite low 
enough to prevent a plant looking leggy, 
because the lower branches develop better 
comparatively. There is less likelihood of 
one or two of these taking the lead, and, as 
remarked, we in the end get a more shapely 
specimen. 

An illustration of my meaning may be 
found in connection with a dwarf kind in a 
small pot that created some interest this 
autumn. I mean the variety Blanche de 
Poitevine. The cuttings were, I believe, 
rooted late in spring and the stem topped 
low down ; but with this variety, as with 
others, if it were desirable to get larger 
plants with more blooms, these could be had 
by timely repotting into larger sizes with a 
freer chance for side branches. The variety 
named is especially adapted for small pots; 
indeed, were it a question of large plants 
and quality of bloom one would certainly try 
others. Either Blanche de Poitou or Lucie 
Louppe, as whites, would he preferred. 
Apart from a remarkable habit of growth 
the Caprice du Printemps varieties—or Caps, 
as they are sometimes called—do not please 
the writer; the crimson and gold Kathleen 
Thompson seems to be about the best of them. 
I like the new Framfield Glory—a model of 
a bush plant, the yellow blooms of nice 
quality. Sorcerer, bronze, is excellent; and 
a new crimson worth a trial is Poupre Poite¬ 
vine. The colour of the blooms is especially 
rich. Referring to colour, quite a distinct 
purple can be Found in the new variety, 
Madame H. Foreau—not a popular shade 
maybe. Lady Stanley has the characteristics 
of a bush plant, with a free supply of light 
pink blooms ; so has Uxbridge Pink, rather 
deep in its shade of colour. 

From my point of view we get splendid 
bush plants by growing some of tthe suitable 
varieties known, perhaps, better as show 
sorts. In this case the blossoms are so telling, 
Mrs. R. Luxford, rich bronzy-red, is the type 
meant. II. W. Thorp, white, and its light, 
yellow variety, named J. W. Streeter, are 
those that bear an abundance of well-shaped, 
incurved blooms on short, bushy plants wheii 
treated well. One would also advise that the 
incurved Clara Wells be attempted too. The 
creamy shade of its blooms is quite distinct. 
I feel pretty sure that were Majestic grown 
in bush-plant fashion we should have 
another reason to think this variety a gain 
of great exception. The colour, bronzy- 
amber, is not only rich, but is a favoured 
shade with most people. ' Mrs. M. Sargent 
has had a trial, and it is admirable, the 
green-tinted white of the bloom making it 
pleasing. The pure white Wm. Turner 
makes a fine bush plant, the habit of growth 
is so good. I like the yellow Romance, 
although it has rather spare foliage, like 
many of tlie incurved varieties. For a crim¬ 
son with big blooms Mrs. G. Munro and 
Pockett’s Crimson would both be grown ; and 
if Cranfordia, old gold colour and its yellow 
form, also its bronze variety, be well done, 
there are few sorts to equal them rather early 
in the season. M. C'. W. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, hern, and Water Gardens. 


Thlaspi limosellaefolium. 

Nicholson, when he wrote his " Dictionary 
of Gardening ” and mentioned the genus 
Thlaspi, informs us, after explaining that the 
name means Cress, that twenty-five or thirty 
species are known; that some three species 
which he mentions by name are British weeds, 
he utters a warning that may well be taken to 
heart by garden-lovers who are fired by a 
desire every time a new name appears in the 
lists of nurserymen among a favourite genus 
of alpine plant to get it. Was not I, in 
spite of many years’ experience, bitterly dis¬ 
appointed when carefully nursed seedlings of 
Thlaspi purpurascens and Thlaspi bulbosum 
grew to flowering size and were promptly con¬ 
signed to the tire-heap, lest self-sown seedlings 
should perpetuate such commonplace and un¬ 
attractive plants among a collection of well- 
known beauties? High up on the screes of 
the mountain ranges of Europe live several 
really choice and dainty Thlaspi. T. bellidi 
folium, from Mount Scardus in Greece, will 
be vainly looked for in British gardens, and 
almost as rare in cultivation is T. cepeie- 
folium from I'arinthia; but Thlaspi rotundi- 
folium. almost universal in high places 
throughout the Swiss Alps and the Tyrol and 
often offered in catalogues, is yet somewhat 
.rare in our gardens, because too few growers 
.realise that sound moraine treatment is abso¬ 
lutely essential to make this dainty treasure 
a permanency, that will seed itself decently 
.about and charm us anew every year. The 
Same must be said of T. limosellrefolium of 
the final and uppermost granitic shingle- 
fields of the Maritime Alps. There the plant 
develops a considerable taproot that burrows 
deep down, and on the shingle it spreads low 
tufts of spoon-shaped green leaves, from 
which arise several stems some 2 inches high, 
ending in flatfish heads of rosy-ililac flowers 
exhaling a delicious scent. I believe the 
plant to be always short-lived, even in 
Nature, but as a rule it ripens a fair crop 
of seed, from which it can easily be raised 
again, and, indeed, as I said before, where 
the plant is happily placed it will.sow itself 
and never be strong enough tcf hurt any other 
inhabitant of the moraine. The experienced 
grower finds no difficulty in rooting cuttings 
taken off during the spring. These make 
flowering plants equal to that in our illustra¬ 
tion by the next spring. Great care is needed 
in watering during the cutting stage, as this 
plant, in common with most other Crucifers, 
suffers too readily from a “ green-rot,” which 
may be occasioned by a single overdose of 
water. W. E. Tit. I. 


Cerastium tomentosum in rockeries. 

Although this plant in masses on large 
rockeries looks very nice, it is of vigorous 
growth, and the roots quickly permeate the 
soil under the stones and interfere with other 
subjects growing many feet away. I do not 
consider this Cerastium a suitable plant for 
rockeries generally, but I know that many 
beginners are tempted to plant a few clumps. 
I once saw a bank entirely covered with this 
Cerastium. and it looked charming. 

Hants. 


Lithospermums. 

The Lithospermums or Cromwells are 
lovely plants, and of those I am about to 
mention it cannot be said of any one of them 
that it is not worth growing. Their flowers, 
mostly of brilliant blue or purple-blue, are 
exquisite in their wav, and brighten up the 
rock garden or the edge of the border with 
handsome colouring. They do not ordinarily ■ 


present many difficulties in cultivation, but 
do not like lime in the soil, as a rule, though 
some object little to its presence. In the rock 
garden they are charming, and in the wall 
garden formed by a retaining wall they are 
unsurpassed for beauty. One of the prettiest 
but least known is 

L. graminieoliuM, a lovely thing when in 
a mass, with its grassy leaves and drooping 
flowers of rich blue tubes. The whole plant 
is about 6 inches high, and exquisite in the 
rock or wall garden. It is not difficult to grow 
in the positions suggested, and is content 
with sun or partial shade. 

L. intermedium has a considerable resem¬ 
blance to the foregoing and has delightful 
arching stems, with sprays of good blue 


greatly by means of its running shoots, and 
produces brilliant purplish-blue flowers of 
much beauty. These are borne on stems 
shorter than the runners, and where flowers 
are not well produced they will be borne 
freely if the runners are cut back and the 
plant confined to its central growth. It can 
be easily propagated by these runners, which 
root where they touch the ground. 

S. Aknott. 


Daphne rupestris. 

Among alpine rock shrubs of dwarf habit 
and great charm none is more beautiful and 
welcome than this treasure (figured on 
p. 827) from the Eastern Alps. By no means 
a novelty, it is yet exceedingly rare. En¬ 
dowed, as most of its class are, with a vigour 
of its own, it is unique among them all for 


Thlaspi limosellsfclium. 


flowers. It is a scarcer plant than L. grami- 
nifolium, and amenable to the same treat¬ 
ment. For convenience the plant often 
known as 

L. PETU.EUM, but now called Moltkia 
petrea, may be spoken of briefly. It is a 
choice thing for a well-drained, sunny place 
in light soil in the wall or rock garden. It 
also has exquisite clusters of flowers, but 
these are of a lighter blue than those of L. 
graminifolium. 

L. prostratum may be called everyone's 
rock plant from the general admiration it 
receives. It hardly needs any description, 
as most folks who are at all acquainted with 
rock garden flowers are familiar with its 
spreading mats of deep green leaves and 
crowds of lovely blue flowers. The introduc¬ 
tion of its variety, Heavenly Blue, some years 
ago proved a great boon to the garden. It 
has exquisitely coloured blue flowers of a 
brighter shade than those of the type. 
Although L. prostratum is hardy, it may 
suffer badly from being exposed to cutting 
winds in winter and may require to be cut 
over in the hope that it will shoot out afresh, 
if not too far gone. It is advisable to screen 
it from such cold blasts, by planting in a 
more sheltered situation. Very large plants 
also sometimes appear to die off through old 
age, and it is advisable to strike a few 
cuttings every year or two to preserve the 
stock. 

Lithospermum purpureo-cceruleum is 
quite a different plant from the others. It 
has broadish leaves for the genus, rambles 


its dwarfness, refinement, and dainty grace, 
and equally so because of the exquisite waxy 
pink, sweet-scented clusters which in May 
shroud its 6-inch bushes. A miniature of its 
kind, so far, at least, as we know it in 
lowland gardens, it fascinates all who see it. 
Its beauty must be seen to be realised. Slow 
oi growth and difficult to root from cuttings, 
attempts are being made to increase it by 
mehns of grafting it on to seedlings of D. 
Laureola, and while one would like to see 
so deservedly popular a plant well to the 
front, it is to be hoped that the process will 
not rob it of its characteristic beauty and 
charm. A mixture of half peat and half 
loam suits it well. 


Coronilla coronata. 

This is a plant that I see but rarely in 
rock gardens, yet I regard it as quite among 
the best. It is said to be not quite hardy, 
but it has grown with me for many years 
without evincing the least symptom of tender¬ 
ness. I have it in a very not and sandy 
bank, which this last summer seemed to be 
absolutely dust dry. This seemed all to the 
taste of this Coronilla, which was covered 
with its bright yellow flowers for quite a long 
time. It makes a compact little bush-like 
plant not more than about a foot high and 
with glaucous foliage. It ripens seed very 
freelv, so that one can soon get a stock of it. 

N. L. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 

Pages for Beginners. 


Flower Garden. 

Sowing seeds. 

The seedsman’s catalogue, probably shorn 
of most of its old-time attractions, will 
shortly be in our hands. We shall, with the 
New' Year, be making our selection of annuals 
for next season’s display. As many of the 



Fig. 1.—Seed box in sections. 1, layer of crocks ; 
2, layer of coarse soil; 3, layer of fine soil; 4, the 
presser. 


best and most popular are but half-hardy, it 
is necessary, in order to get the most out of 

them, to raise them as early as possible and 
get them forward under protection. It is," 

then, not unfitting that I should follow up my 
remarks on potting with a few observations 
on the sowing of seeds, which will, at least, 
be timely. As it will be three months before 
we think of sowing in the open, I shall not 
make my remarks of a general character, but 
confine them to the early sowing of seeds, in 
January and February, when pots, pans, or 
boxes are used, under glass. 

A seed bed, whether it be made in a tiny 
flower pot, in a pan or larger box, or any¬ 
where, and of any size, needs to be carefully 
prepared, so that the seedling from its very 
beginning may be nourished and built up 
under the most congenial conditions. Come 
back to my old analogy between human and 
plant life, and note that an infant born under 
favourable conditions has a better chance 
and a stronger hold upon life than another 
born under unfavourable conditions; so a 
seedling generated under carefully considered 
conditions is predisposed to a healthy 
and vigorous growth, which is denied to those 
which find themselves obliged to struggle for 
existence under conditions which are decidedly 
uncongenial. The first move on our part to 
secure for them what is best is to prepare a 
good, hygienic seed bed, correct in condition, 
texture, and character. 

The first condition here, as always, is 
“ good drainage,” no matter whether the 
vehicle you are using is a small pot, a larger 
pan, or a large box. The value of an efficient 
drainage is the first lesson every plant raiser 
should learn. Our first illustration (Fig. 1) 
shows a box in course of preparation as a 
seed bed. Note carefully the broken crocks in 
the bottom layer (11, which provide the 
drainage; next to which is a layer of the 



coarsest portions of the compost (2), which is 
of a texture to facilitate drainage and thus 
render the most important service to the top 
layer of earth, which has been sifted rather 
finely (3). These layers are being pressed 
down by a presser (4), which may be made of 
any piece of board of convenient size, but 
which must be flat-faced, to leave the surface 


o( the soil perfectly smooth and level. Equal 
pressure must be exerted all over, with just 
sufficient weight to consolidate the compost, 
but not enough to render it hard and in¬ 
jurious. Remember they are very tiny and 
delicate roots which have to penetrate it. 

Of what is the soil composed ? What com¬ 
post is best? That is an important point. 
It is not sufficient to go out into the flower 
or kitchen garden and take up a quantity of 
soil and dump that into a box just as it is, 
thinking it is good soil and therefore will 
he good enough for your purpose. That does 
not necessarily follow. What may be most 
excellent for developed strong plants may 
easily lie death to young and tender seedlings, 
which are susceptible to all forms of attack 
which larger plants would be indifferent to. 
So, if you can, let your seed bed be prepared 
with maiden soil, new soil, and, if possible, 
let it be compounded of loam, leaf mould, 
and sand, say a half-gallon to the last to 
a bushel of the two former. Such a compost 
would be suitable for a great many of our 
annuals, and those who are sufficiently 
skilled to grow Begonias and other difficult 
plants would be sufficiently skilled to know 
how to modify such a compost to their re¬ 
quirements. I would like to insist on this 
point : Use new, clean soil. 

Figure 2 shows us the next step in the pre¬ 
paration of the box for the seeds. Stand it 
perfectly level and saturate, really saturate, 



Fig. 3.—Seeds evenly sown. 


the soil with water put on through a fine 
rose. That water must not be cold, but at 
least tepid. If the sower is sufficiently im¬ 
pressed by the idea of freeing his compost 
from a possible host of enemies, which may 
or may not be lurking within it, then he 
should use water but little below the boiling 
point, and by this means partially sterilising 
it. I do not know of any sufficient reason 
why I should offer that advice with diffidence, 
because, though I am well assured that it will 
lie acted upon only by those who are parti¬ 
cularly keen, I venture to claim that my 
ardent wish is to make every reader keen. 
So, then, I will boldly say that the water 
used to saturate the compost before sowing 
should be used as near to the boiling point 
as may be. After saturation leave the box 
till all the superfluous moisture has drained 
from it, say for half an hour or more, then 
sow the seed thinly and evenly over the entire 
surface. The question of how’ thick has to 
be decided by the character of the seedling 
when developed, allowing the first pair of 
seed leaves space in which to grow without 
being crowded by their neighbours. (See Fig. 
3.) The actual seeds there illustrated are 
Nentesia strumosa, but many seeds are very 
much smaller and would be correspondingly 
thicker. Still, (hey should be so spread out 
that no two seeds should touch, and that the 
seedlings should have individual space to 
grow healthily up to the transplanting stage. 
Figure 4 is meant to demonstrate the 
shingling of fine soil to cover the seeds. Some¬ 
times, in our anxiety not to cover too deeply, 
we err in the other direction, so that after 
being watered later the seeds are exposed. 
But of course that is wrong and very apt to 
prevent or interfere w'ith the germination. 
The covering of soil should be about three 


times as deep as the thickness of the seeds 
covered, which with flower seeds means very 
often not more than 1-16 inch. 

When the operation is complete, the box, 
pan, or pot should be covered w’ith glass and 
darkened, for strong light retards germina¬ 
tion ; only when this is done the dark cover¬ 
ing must be removed immediately the seed¬ 
lings pierce the soil. Kept dark only one 
day too long the stalks become as filaments— 
that is, drawn and exceedingly slender and 
soft. Light is most essential to healthy 
growth, and this, with air, is what can alone 



impart vigour to the aspiring seedling. I 
will not now trespass beyond this very early 
period in the life of a seedling, but in good 
time will take up the tale of “ The treatment 
of'seedlings.” F’. J. F. 

Vegetable garden. 

The Soil—continued. 

The texture of soils varies considerably in 
accordance with the source from which they 
originated. The disintegration of the granite 
rocks gives us a soil, sharp and open, which 
under good cultivation produces an almost 
perfect medium for the growth of various 
crops. The disintegration of sandstone and 
the running together of the finest particles of 
sand create clay, the particles in which are so 
fine as to defy measurement. The coarsest 
particles go to make our sandy soils, and few 
ordinary observers would be aware of the 
close affinity between a sandy and a clayey 
soil. Loams, most appreciated of all soils, 
are mainly alluvial deposits, though that 
must be taken as a rather broad interpreta¬ 
tion. I am anxious to avoid all technical 
terms, there being no call for them in these 
elementary notes, and though it is extremely 
difficult to deal with such a subject without 
them, yet, as all I want to do is to convey 
some practical and general knowledge, I am 
prepared to sacrifice scientific terms and their 
exactitudes to the simplicity of broad state¬ 
ments. 



Leaving outside our scope the peat soils of 
our heaths and swamps, we have the three 
different texture*—sand, clay, and loam, 
with several intermediary soils formed by 
combinations. Our ideal soil is a “ light to 
heavy ” loam, with sufficient fibre and sand 
in its composition to render it open and 
workable. This is the soil to grow almost 
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anything, and all it asks is ordinary, but 
thorough, cultivation and a replacement 
every year, by manure, of those plant foods 
which were extracted from it by the last crop. 
Clay, on the contrary, is disliked, being con¬ 
sidered unworkable, hungry, and heart¬ 
breaking ; yet in clay we may find the 
makings of an exceedingly fertile medium 
when well “ worked ” and cultivated. It is 



Fig. 6.—Vine trained on high wall at every four 
or five courses of brickwork. 


close and adhesive, not always easy to handle, 
and its conversion into a “ good ” soil is not 
a quick one. It can only be tilled during 
dry weather, for to work upon it when wet 
will throw it back for years and spot 1 it. 
What it does require is, first, throwing up 
roughly to weather (see Fig. 5), for nothing 
else will disintegrate clay like frost and wind 
and wintry weather. Next it must be made 
more open by the working into it of chalk, 
of bulky manures, such as farmyard dung, 
shoddy, wool waste, vegetable refuse. A cer¬ 
tain quantity of its burnt self is distinctly 
helpful, for this and the others help to give 
admission to the air, which is the most potent 
factor in its reclamation. 

Sandy soils are more hungry than clay- 
soils, and these must be kept well supplied 
with manures, such retentive and cooling and 
heavy manures as those from the cow byres 
being by far the best. But sandy soils have 
their value in their earliness and in the fact 
that they are always workable. As a rule, 
they are too often shallow, and this can only 
be counterbalanced by making them rich. 
The best early potatoes, the nicest carrots are 
grown on sandy soils, and though they are 
more susceptible to droughts than either clay 
or loam, that is perhaps their greatest 
defect. 

Those gardens are most advantageous 
where the soil is not all of one character, 
for then suitable positions may be selected for 
crops which thrive best in them, and also that 
by repeated cultivation modifications in 
favour of an all-round good soil may 
gradually be effected. F. J. F. 

Fruit. 

Soil for Vines. 

It has already been stated that the average 
soil of the district is suitable for outdoor 
Vines, but inasmuch as there are districts and 
counties where lime, chalk, sand, or clay 
may severally predominate, we must—in 
justice to the Vine and to ourselves—try to 
make any of those soils a little better. The 
materials for improvement are, in many cases, 
close at hand. Lime, sand, chalk, and clay 
are each readily susceptible of improvement. 
The agents for that improvement are fibrous 
turf, decayed weeds, decaying and decayed 
leaves, shoddy from the carpet, cloth, and 
cotton mills, manure from horse, sheep, cow, 
goat, poultry and pigeon, burned rubbish 
which will not readily decay in the garden, 
soot from house and factory chimneys, blood 
and refuse from the slaughter-house, bones, 
dlied and chopped seaweed, burned prunings 
of fruit trees and clippings and “brushings” 
of hedges, malt dust and dust, of rape cake and 
cotton cake, horn dust and parings, etc., from 


the town and village smithy. Here we have 
a list of common things generally designated 
as rubbish. Now we know that we have a 
practically inexhaustible supply of plant food 
in various forms, many—the majority of them 
—being splendid for improving the above- 
mentioned four types of bad soil for our out¬ 
door Vines. 

Training. 

The stems and main branches of the N ine 
■—whether outdoor or under glass—should 
always lie so widely separated as to allow the 
lull development of the main leaves without 
any overcrowding or overlapping of those 
leaves. This distance may easily and quickly 
be determined by measuring the width—- 
taking the widest dimension in any direction 
•—and multiplying it by 2. The width is 
governed by the natural vigour of the Vine 
and by the quality of cultivation. In the 
case of outdoor Vines we are dealing with 
varieties less sturdy than some varieties 
grown under glass; therefore they produce 
naturally smaller leaves, as well as smaller 
bunches of fruit. 

The average width of some of the varieties 
mentioned is as follows: Esperione, 7 inches; 
Camay Noir, 6 i, inches; Royal Muscadine, 65 
inches; White Blalvasia, 65 inches; Black 
Cluster, 6 j> inches; Early Black Frontignan, 
6 inches; Early Ascot, 6 inches; Early 
Saumur, 6 inches; Miller’s Black, 5J, inches.' 

These sizes are small when compared with 
loaves of certain well-grown varieties in 
\ ineries where fine leaves of Black Hamburgh 
have measured 12 inches in diameter, the 
laterals in those cases being kept at least 
2 feet apart on the main rods. Thus we see 
that the side growths or laterals on the main 
stem (or main branches) of the outdoor Vines 
must not be overcrowded. 

We may obtain a very large amount of 
pleasure and satisfaction from outdoor Vines. 
When grown against a wall or other sunny 
building they are very beautiful if totally 
fruitless: but how much more beautiful are 
they when laden with their purple or golden 
clusters! Then the anticipation of their 
luscious fruit from September until Christmas 
or after I because they keep for a long time 
after they are gathered if they lie cut with a 
few inches of the shoot upon which they grew. 

Then the requirements of these vines are 
so few' and simple. A little time spent on 
them in training and in pinching the tips of 



Fig. 8.—Vine trained over a lower room window ar.d 
under an upper room window. 

the shoots in summer and autumn, and pos¬ 
sibly the application of a sprinkling of fer¬ 
tiliser, and in winter the necessary pruning, 
for the vine must be kept under control. No 
firing, no syringing, no ventilating, no tire¬ 
some thinning of the berries, no nice calcula¬ 
tions ol kinds and quantities of fertilisers or 
other forms of manures. 

Enough has been written to show, and 
shown by illustration, that the vine is one of 
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the most amenable plants in cultivation, 
although naturally it is a rambler in habit of 
growth. One Vine may be limited to an area 



Fig. 7. Vine in a narrow but high space cf wail. 

of very Jew square feet, or it may be allowed 
to grow and cover an immense area, and the 
crop of fruit produced in either case may be 
proportionate to the crop produced in the 
other case. It will prosper alike on the walls 
of the castle or the cottage. But to be fruit¬ 
ful in either case there is one thing it insists 
upon receiving—that is abundance of sunlight 
10 its leaves during the whole period of the 
full life of its leaves. If the sunlight be 
< I'.reet , so much the better; under shade the 
Vine cannot give of its greatest abundance or 
best, though in indirect sunlight it will pro¬ 
duce some return. 

Figures 6 , 7, and 8 each show the main 
branches of the Vine about 2 feet apart; and 
the spurs, from which arise the lateral 
shoots which produce the fruit along those 
branches, are about 18 inches apart, under 
which conditions the Vines will continue 
healthy and fruitful during many years. If 
any departure be made horn the space sug¬ 
gested for the fruiting laterals, it should be 
increased rather than reduced, light and air 
to the Vine leaves being all important. 

Lastly, what foliage is there more beautiful 
than that of the Vine in full growth, and 
again in September, October, and November, 
with the changing tint* of autumn ? J. U. 


R.H.S. Great Autumn Show, 1922 

The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has abandoned the idea of holding a 
meeting in the grounds of Holland House in 
July, 1922, but, on the other hand, it has 
decided to hold a great autumn meeting in 
the first week of October, and, since a meeting 
at this time of year must be held under cover, 
it has arranged to take the Holland Park 
Skating Rink. The exhibition will open on 
Tuesday, October 3rd, and remain open for 
four days until 9 p.m. each day, and close 
at that hour on the evening of Friday, the 
6 th. It is hoped that a meeting arranged at 
this time will afford a unique opportunity 
for getting together representative collections 
of fruit and vegetables, Orchids, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and other autumn flowers, berried 
shrubs, and autumn foliage. At this meeting 
there will be available for competition the 
Coronation Cup for the best exhibit in the 
show, the Sutton and the Society’s Challenge 
( ups for vegetables, the Wigan Cup for Roses, 
and, in addition, special cups for the various x 
sections. To amateurs there will be offered 
the Gordou-Lennox Cup for fruit, two Orchid 
challenge cups, and a special cup for Carna¬ 
tions. Further details will be found in a 
special schedule which will be issued by the 
Society early in the New Year. 

W. R. Dykes, Secretary. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Fruit forcing. 

Where ripe Grapes and Peaches are desired 
early in the season, the vinery and Peach- 
house used ior this purpose each tear may 
now be closed— i.e., assuming that everything 
has been ready for a start. Until the buds 
break or are on the move, in either case no 
more warmth or artificial heat is required 
than will maintain a night and day tempera¬ 
ture of 45 to 50 degrees and 50 to 55 degrees 
respectively. In severe weather adhere to the 
minimum figures. To induce the Vines and 
trees to respond in reasonable time, moisten 
the borders thoroughly with water at a tem¬ 
perature of 85 degrees, and apply beforehand, 
so that it may wash in, a dressing of fruit 
manure at the rate advised by the vendor. 
In foggy and very dull weather very little 
moisture in the houses is required, but on 
bright days syringe both rods and trees with 
tepid water, both in the morning and about 
1 p.m., or in time for both to become dry 
before nightfall. Take advantage of sunny 
mornings to change the internal atmosphere 
by opening the top ventilators a few inches 
for an hour or so. In the case of the borders 
being partly in and partly outside, cover the 
outside ones with dry leaves to a depth of 
1 loot and place shutters on top to hold 
them in place. Peach-trees should be 
vaporised when the bouse is first closed. 

Melons. 

Sow seeds singly in small pois with a view 
to obtaining plants sufficient in number to 
yield an early crop of fruit. Sow in pure 
loam in a moist and warm state and raise 
them in a good sharp heat. Afterwards 
afford the plants all the light possible, 
remove the first true leaf, and shift them into 
5-inch pots when well rooted, using for com¬ 
post good fibrous loam only, and pot firmly. 
Use sterilised loam only where eel-worms, 
etc., have in the past caused trouble and dis¬ 
appointment. Between now and the time the 
plants are shifted as advised have the house 
ready for growing the crop in, so that as 
soon as the roots have taken possession of the 
compost they can be planted without delay. 

Cucumbers. 

All that has been said with regard to 
Melons applies in an equal degree to Cucum¬ 
bers, with the exception of compost, which 
should consist of nice flaky leaf-mould and 
spent mushroom manure, in addition to 
fibrous loam. Seed-sowing was recently ad¬ 
vised. If not acted upon sow without further 
delay if fruits have to be forthcoming as early 
as they can be produced. 

Propagating house. 

This, which often has to serve a dual 
purpose— i.e., for forcing various plants into 
bloom as well as for raising stock—should now 
be well cleansed, both outside and in, and got 
ready for use. Crickets and other insects oft- 
times take up their abode in these structures 
and give no end of trouble by eating the 
cuttings and seedlings after they are inserted 
and raised. No effort should be spared in 
endeavouring to eradicate them, both by- 
clearing out their haunts, sealing up with 
cement all crevices and places where they are 
likely to gain ingress, and, if possible, to fill 
the house with the fumes of burning sulphur. 

Tomatoes. 

Make a first sowing of an approved early 
variety in light, rich soil, and raise in heat. 
Use a pan, so that the seed may be thinly- 
disposed and the liability of drawn, attenu¬ 
ated plants resulting avoided. A. IV. 
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Midland Counties. 

Vegetables and fruit in 1921. 

The past season will long be remembered 
as the driest on record, the total rainfall 
in this district to Decemlier 10th being only 
11.30 inches, made up as followsJanuary, 
1.63 inches; February, 0.39 inch, March, 
0.89 inch ; April, 1.01 inches ; May, 0.61 inch ; 
June, 0.50 inch; July, 0.17 inch; August, 
1.93 inches; September, 0.90 inch; October, 
1.65 inches; November, 1.52 inches; Decem¬ 
ber (to 10th), 0.11 inch. With deep culti¬ 
vation and timely- mulching the crops in these 
gardens did not suffer so much with the pro¬ 
longed heat and drought as did those on 
shallow and lighter soils. Taking vegetables 
in alphabetical order, as affected by lack of 
moisture, Broad Beans planted early were a 
success, but those intended for a succession 
were a failure. French Beans were plentiful 
throughout the season, and this was due in 
a large measure to having planted them in 
deeply-trenched and well-manured ground 
and to applying mulches as soon as the plants 
were large enough to benefit by their appli¬ 
cation. Runner Beans sown in deep and 
heavily-manured trenches were never better, 
and a good and constant supply was main¬ 
tained from early July to the end of October. 
Cauliflowers sown in the autumn and planted 
the first week in April were a perfect suocess, 
and heads were plentiful up to the end of 
July, when the spring-raised plants usually 
furnish a succession; but these latter were 
of very poor quality, although water was 
applied almost daily. Carrots sown in March 
were successful, hut. sowings made in May 
and June gave very poor results. Those sown 
at the end of July, however, grew freely 
during the autumn, and we now have a 
plentiful supply of good, clean roots. Celery 
was afforded plentiful supplies of water 
throughout the growing season, and the crop 
is excellent and quite free from maggot. 
Lettuces planted in shady positions, such as 
between rows of Beans and Currant bushes, 
were good and plentiful throughout the 
season ; they were well supplied with water. 
Spring-sown Onions are smaller than usual, 
but the bulbs are keeping well. Autumn- 
sown Onions were the best I have seen here, 
and, like those sown in spring, were never 
watered during the season. 

Early-sown Teas were all that, could be 
desired. We gathered the first dish of Pilot 
on June 4th. From that date until the end 
of July we were able to provide a daily supply 
of pods; but all late varieties became badly- 
affected with mildew, and through August we 
had a great difficulty in procuring an occa¬ 
sional dish. The earliest varieties of 
Potatoes gave good returns; late varieties 
were free from disease, but owing to the 
drought the crop was a very light one and 
the tubers small. 

Turnips were plentiful until the end of 
July (on north borders), when it became a 
very difficult matter to keep the plants alive. 
From sowings made in August we have a very 
good crop of roots, due to the mild weather 
in autumn. All green crops arc looking 
remarkably- well. Broccoli plants are not so 
large as usual, but we are now cutting nice 
beads from Veitch’s Self-protecting. There 
should lie no scarcity of green vegetables pro¬ 
vided the weather remains mild, but if severe 
frost sets in many of the plants will be 
injured. Tomatoes in the open were a very- 
great success. 

Fruit crops. 

The only hardy fruit* that appear to have 
suffered in these gardens are Raspberries. 

F. W. G. 


December 31, 1921. 

Scotland. 

Regal Pelargoniums. 

Pelargoniums, more especially those in¬ 
tended for early blooming, ought now to be 
in their llowering pots. If potting be 
delayed the plants are never so robust a* they 
ought to be, nor do they flower so well. 
Firm potting is essential to success, and 
until tllie plants are required for use in 
greenhouse or conservatory they ought to find 
room in a light and airy bouse which is kept 
at a temperature ranging from 45 degrees to 
50 degrees. Water ought only to be given 
when the plants actually require it, but when 
they do the whole of the soil must be 
thoroughly moistened. 

Figs in pots. 

Fig-trees in pots ought now to be taken 
in hand, top-dressed, and pruned. If any of 
the trees have sent up, as they at times do, 
stout young growths from the collar or neck 
of the plant, such should by all means be 
retained and encouraged, cutting out some of 
the older wood to make room. For 'top¬ 
dressing use good turfy loam roughly torn 
up, and allow a little of any approved 
fertiliser. It is difficult to overfeed Fig-trees 
in pots, or, indeed, planted out under glass. 
The converse is the case with trees in the 
open. 

Shrubs. 

For low walls the various forms of 
Euonymus cau be recommended. I have 
heard these shrubs described as being 
" dressy,” and the description appears to be 
appropriate. For higher walls Laurustinus 
makes a good cover. Berberis stenophylla 
and B. Darwini should find places in all 
shrubberies, and Pyrus japonica is a 
favourite with everyone. The Cotoneasters 
ought not to be overlooked, their berries, 
freely borne in the majority of cases, being 
highly decorative in the winter. For speci¬ 
mens on lawns or elsewhere, Cedrus atlantica 
or its form C. a. glauca are desirable. 

Ferns under glass. 

At no time, I think, does a collection of 
good Ferns show to greater advantage than 
during the winter. The best way in which 
to have Ferns in good condition at that time 
is, of course, to arrange matters so that there 
may always be a few young plants of each 
kind coming along and to discard old or 
worn-out pieces without remorse. Adiantums 
in small and medium-sized pots are always 
valuable for house decoration, and such are 
usually in great request round about the New 
Year. If these are not permitted to remain 
in rooms over too long a period, they soon 
recover when taken back to their usual 
quarters. Pterises are good stand-bys, and 
endure haphazard treatment with more com¬ 
placency than Adiantums. P. eretica major, 
P. eretica cristata, P. tremula. and P. 
argvrea can all be recommended for use in 
rooms. 

Seed lists. 

These will soon come to hand, and antici¬ 
patory quantities of the seeds likely- to be 
required may be roughly drawn up. Long 
experience, I daresay, leads to most of us 
being able to know almost to a pint or to a 
packet what will be required, and while it 
is safest always to rely (in the main) upon 
old and proven varieties, yet it is wise to 
give novelties a trial. Our friends the seeds¬ 
men appreciate early orders, and as seed¬ 
time means a certain amount of congestion in 
the seed warehouses, it is mutually advan¬ 
tageous when the customer places his order at. 
as early a date as possible. W. McG. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Some lessons from a dry season 


Not for many years lias there been a more 
trying season than that which lias just 
passed. The lessons it has taught us are many. 
The necessity for an adequate supply of 
water will he uppermost in the minds of 
many. But as one looks round, other things 
are nearly, if not quite, as important. Some¬ 
one has said that the foundation of success 
in gardening is built upon a thorough 
knowledge of insect life. Few who are 
engaged or have an interest in this fascinat¬ 
ing business will quarrel with this assertion 
in the light of the immediate past. Green 
vegetables, the most important produce from 
the garden during the next few months, were 
never scarcer. In fact, before the year is 
out it is to be feared some people will lie 
without. Brussels Sprouts and Savoys are 
amongst those now standing the worst 
affected, and the insect responsible is best 
known in gardens as the Smother Fly. 
Excepting where preventive measures were 
adopted early, it, lias defied eradication. No 
pest above ground, in so far as green 
vegetables are concerned, is more deadly. A 
market-grower of my acquaintance with six 
acres of Cauliflower and Cabbage only made 
his crop certain by employing women, 
immediately the pest was noticeable, to go 
round the plants with a sponge, and paraffin 
and water. This was early in July, though 
as far as I could see not more than 15 per 
cent, of the plants were attacked, and only' 
slightly. The operation was an expensive one. 
It saved the crop, however, as the break in the 
weather in August set the plants moving 
rapidly, and they hearted before the second 
heat wave of September set the pest going 
again. 1 was more fortunate in having only 
a small area of plants to deal with, and with 
the aid of a good spraying machine, and a 
strong paraffin emulsion, the whole of the 
green crop was sprayed as appeared necessary, 
and though the effects of the drought can 
plainly be seen, the plants are clean. The 
method my farmer friend adopted has. it 
seems, answered his purpose. He says there 
is nothing better if it is done in time. But 
he admits to having more respect for a sprayer 
than he has ever had, after having seen it 
used. One lesson, then, of a dry season is to 
point out the value of anything which spells 
pest eradication. I know of no better method 
than a safe insecticide used through a good 
spraying implement. It is immaterial 
whether it runs on wheels or is carried on 
the back, as long as it is brought into play 
ill lime. It pays to make a start now on 
dormant fruit-trees, with a reliable winter 
wash, following up the operation again just 
before the blossom expands, and again after 
the fruit lias set. By this time the Roses will 
be in need of attention; then the young shoots 
of fruit-trees, especially Cherries and Plums, 
so beloved of practically all the fly family, 
must be kept clean, otherwise they are 
quickly ruined. Enough has been said to 
show that there are very few months in the 
year when there is not something useful for 
a sprayer to do, and in a dry season always 
more than a wet one. 

Another obvious lesson to be derived from 
the abnormal season concerns planting. 
Practical men fully realise the importance 
of completing this operation before Christmas 
wherever it is possible. When it has to be 
delayed until the ground is workable in 
spring, it is in anticipation of having to 
spend time, which can ill be spared, watering 
in the event of a season of drought. Watering, 
however thorough, can never make up for lost 
time. Roots do not take to the soil very 
quickly, and they are much longer when 
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growth above ground is exposed to tlie drying 
winds of early spring. Late-planted trees this 
season show, a noticeable difference in their 
growth from those planted in the November 
previous. It is not as strong, nor is it as ripe, 
because much of it was made when it should 
have been almost at rest. Amongst Roses 
and shrubs the difference is equally marked. 
Wherever planting is intended, there is 
everything to be said for its early completion, 
and very little for delay, if it can possibly be 
avoided. 

As to soil working, it will be generally 
admitted that the cause of poor crops can 


usually be put down to a shortage of water at 
some period in their growth. To water every¬ 
thing is an impossibility in most cases. The 
only alternative is to make the soil retain as 
much of its moisture as possible. The com¬ 
mencement of this lies in autumn digging and 
manuring. After six months’ drought the 
ground is very hard and solid, and so far the 
rain we have had has not penetrated very far. 
This is partly due to air which has collected 
ill it, and which can only be dispelled by 
working. Trenching is a slow business, but 
for crops like peas there is no alternative to 
obtaining a regular supply in a dry season. 
Frost is the greatest soil improver we have, 
and the rougher the surface is left after 
digging, the more thoroughly does it work. 
On deep, well-worked ground nothing 
preserves moisture like the free use of the hoe. 

G. 


Potato Dunvegan. 

This new First Early was an outstanding 
variety' this year at the Ormskirk Trials, 
where it successfully passed the second year’s 
test, and it should supply a long-felt want, 
namely, a good cropping, immune First Early 
which will mature as early as Duke of York. 
Dunvegan is a white oval with pale lemon 


flesh. The haulm is dwarf and compact in 
habit. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading, the 
originators of this variety, who are offering 
it in their 1922 catalogue, say: — 

“ Never have we offered a new variety with 
greater confidence than we place in the fine 
First Early Seedling which we now have the 
honour of introducing. After trial for three 
years at the Testing Station of the Ministry 
of Agriculture at Ormskirk, Sutton’s Dun- 
vegan has been officially declared immune 
from wart disease, and we fully anticipate 
that it will rapidly prove to be not only the 
foremost First Early variety in the Immune 
Section, but also one of the finest Potatoes 
in general cultivation. In cropping, this 
new seedling will compare favourably with 
any other First Early variety at present in 
commerce, while when cooked the quality of 
tlm Potato is exceptionally good. The white 


oval tubers are admirable in form and of 
true exhibition type. Expert* and others 
who have had the opportunity of seeing 
Sutton’s Dunvegan under trial at Ormskirk 
have been highly impressed with its many 
splendid characteristics.” 


Burning garden refuse. 

The ashes from such refuse, when stored in 
a dry, cool place, are of great value, and 
should be taken care of by all cultivators at 
this season. In the early part of the summer, 
when crops are grow'ing and may require 
assistance, also when soil is being prepared 
for other crops and the potting of plants, 
burnt a9hes are welcomed. In many in¬ 
stances they are used, too, but most of the 
potash which they at first contained is gone 
owing to the ashes being subjected to 
moisture. Of course, any kind of rubbish, 
when dry enough, will burn ; but I like to 
take a little trouble with my garden fire. At 
first it is advisable to have a brisk fire with 
a good body of heat, then I gradually cover 
with a mixture of dry and damp rubbish, 
converting the whole into a lasting smother. 
By this means I obtain more ashes in a quite 
substantial form—not all light, white dust. 

G. G. B. 
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Correspondence. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charge if correspon- 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and add.essed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 8, Bouverie Street, London. E.C. I*. 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the name and address being added to each. 
As Gardening Illustrated has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date. Queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants .—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each — 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
8ame correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should al\cays be sent. 

Naming fruit .—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 

OUTDOOR. 

A poor lawn. 

(Surreyite).—The best thing you can do 
is to loosen the soil on the hare places and 
spread over it a mixture of sifted loam, 
rotten manure, and wood ashes, and sow the 
parts with good lawn grass seed. If the 
weather keeps mild you can sow the grass 
seed now, or, if not, early in the month of 
April next year. If the roots of the present 
turf are not destroyed you should give it a 
dressing of basic slag with, in the spring, an 
application of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia at the rate of 3 lb. per square rod. 

INDOOR. 

Removing Marechal Niel. 

(J. Fowler Ward).—The one serious draw¬ 
back to the success of the Rose you have 
recently transplanted from one house to 
another is the high temperature of the struc¬ 
ture in which the plant is now placed. 
Recently-transplanted Roses cannot be kept 
too cool for a time, increasing the tempera¬ 
ture as new roots are formed. You had better 
continue the syringing overhead. This is pre¬ 
ferable to watering at the root. We should 
advise you to give as much air as the due 
regard of other occupants of the house will 
allow. As to pruning, you will do well to 
wait and see where the growths promise to 
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push forth new shoots. You can soon ascer¬ 
tain this by observing the swelling buds, and 
when this is seen, cut back rather hard to the 
most prominent eyes. Your main concern as 
regards this Rose should be to encourage it to 
make wood next season, and then the follow¬ 
ing year you should obtain some fine blooms 
from the new rods. It would be wrong to cut 
the plant hard back at once, but as soon as 
there is evidence of the activity of the roots 
seen by the swelling buds, then you can cut 
back rather hard, which will induce the plant 
to send out vigorous growths. 

Plants for glazed verandah. 

(J. b.).—With regard to your glazed-in 
verandah, in which you propose planting 
Tacsomas and Clematis, the hardiest Tacsonia 
is T. mollissima, from Quito. This grows 
well in the open in several places in the 
south-west. It hears rose-pink flowers witli 
very long tubes. T. exoniensis is a hybrid 
between this and T. Van Volxemi, and bears 
more showy flowers. It also grows in the 
open in Southern Cornwall. Passion-flower 
is not to be recommended, as it is such a 
rampant grower that it would soon cover the 
whole of tlie roof of the verandah and still 
require more room. We should advise two 
climbers that do well in the open in warm 
situations in South Devon and Cornwall. 
These are Clematis indivisa lobata, bearing 
large white flowers about 4 inches across ill 
April, and Mandevilla suaveolens, which 
blooms in August, and produces sweetly- 
scented white flowers of good size. As your 
climbers must be planted outside you will 
have to be careful that the roots and steins, 
which are exposed to the air, are well pro¬ 
tected during frosty weather. If this is done 
they should succeed, and, being of rapid 
growth, should soon cover a large space. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Bishop .-—The only thing you can do is to 
dig it up. Constant use of the hoe would in 
time get rid of it, chopping the young shoots 
down as they appear. 

L. T .—Pyrus M a [us paradisiaca, a dwarf 
variety of the P. mitis type and the famous 
stock for grafting Apples and known in. 
nurseries as Paradise stock. 

L. D. Vaishj. —The cure is using the cya- 
niding process, but as this is dangerous unless 
great care is taken, you ought to get the 
safety packets put up by Messrs. Voss, Ltd., 
of Millwall, London, E. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Mrs. (jiiune. — Monarda inent hie folia, 
better known as Monarda fistulosa var. inollis 
(wild Bergamot or Horse Mint), a native oi' 
North America. 


NAMES OF FRUITS. 

It. B. T. —Apple, King of the Pippins. 

Jl'. // IF.—Apple, Warner’s King. Pears 
2 and 3, too far gone to name with any cer¬ 
tainty. 


Trade Notes. 

The “ Everyman ” wall clip for training 
fruit-trees and climbing plants has been 
awarded the Commendatory Certificate of ihe 
Royal Horticultural Society. Arrangements 
have now been made for a stock of this useful 
article to be held by every ironmonger and 
horticultural sundriesman in the country. 
Any difficulty in obtaining ran be overcome 
by application to House and Garden Sundries 
Co., 10, Eastcheap, E.C. 

Pt.ucca Puuner. —This, in combination 
with the Pluoca attachment, forms a unique 
tool for fruit and flower gathering. The 
handles, of malleable castings, are guaran¬ 
teed (with ordinary use) against breakage, 



and are also guaranteed entirely rustproof. 
The cutting blades (replaceable) are of the 
very finest sword steel. A clean cut is always 
assured. Obtainable from leading stores, 
seedsmen, ironmongers, etc., or post free from 
the Elliott Primer Co., Ltd., 19, Regent 
Street. London. S.W. 1. 
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PESTS. 


Slugs. 

I place old tin covers or pieces of wood 
about 5 inches in diameter in the garden, 
after sprinkling with a little bran. The last 
thing at night I go out with an electric torch, 
and pick them up and place them in an old 
paint drum about a foot in height, which has 
a little salt and water at the bottom, this 
drum being plaged in an olcfr washing bowl 
filled with salt, so that the slugs cannot 
escape. The great advantage of this is that 
one catches the smallest slugs as well as the 
largest. A. A. T. 

The Dart Moth. 

The caterpillars of the dart-moth (Agrotis 
segetum) feed 011 the roots of many garden 
plants, and are therefore dreaded by the 
gardener. The caterpillars attack not only 
vegetables, but flowering plants as well, and, 
as they are nocturnal in their habits, they 
are difficult to deal with in an effectual 
manner. Where plants are unsatisfactory 
their presence may be suspected, and if 
warm, soapy water be applied the cater¬ 
pillars will emerge, and they can then be 
destroyed, or the soil can be forked up and 
the pests hand-picked. Ktiik. 

Grubs in Fern Pots. 

Would you please name enclosed grubs? I 
find them in large numbers every year when 
shaking out Adiantums, especially A. 
ruueatiim. J. R. 

] Your Adiantums are attacked by the grubs 
of tlie black Vine weevil. There is nothing 
practically to be done as regards destroying 
the grubs but picking them out from among 
the roots. If you apply any insecticides 
which will kill the grubs, you will kill your 
plants as well. Later on ill the season when 
the weevils are about, and von find the leaves 
of various plants eaten by them, shake such 
plants at night over a white sheet. The 
weevils hide themselves most cunningly 
during the day, and only come out at night 
to feed, when if they are surprised by a bright 
light they often fall as if dead, and remain 
perfectly motionless for a minute or so, so 
that it is as well to put the plants which are 
thought to be attacked on a white cloth or 
sheet before nightfall.] 

The Gooseberry Sawfly. 

Unless my bushes are an exception, this pest 
is going to be exceedingly troublesome this 
year. Usually I have so few that they do not 
trouble me. but not so this year, unless any¬ 
thing occurs to kill off the babies before they 
do much harm. The eggs iire laid on the 
underside of the larger and older leaves, end 
to end in rows, along the veins of the leaves; 
they are oblong and whitish in colour, and 
are readily seen by turning back the branches 
so as to expose the undersides of the leaves. 
Fortunately the mother fly, instead of laying 
an egg or two here and there, lays a large 
number on the same leaf, often as many as 
fifty or sixty, or more, so that each such 
selected leaf, when discovered and removed, 
accounts for a large number of potential 
grubs. Not only so, but when the eggs are 
hatched each grub eats a little hole in the 
leaf and remains thereon until it is pretty 
well consumed, so that it is quite easy to 
detect from the nibbled holes those leaves 
which are the nursery of a swarm of young 
grubs and remove them. It is, perhaps, 
somewhat tedious work, but an hour spent in 
removing affected leaves will certainly account 
for some thousands of eggs or young larvae 
and save an immense lot of work and damage 
to the bushes later on when the grubs are 
larger and have scattered. C. C. 



MOTOR LAWN MOWERS 

20-inch -to 42-inch. 

EASIEST to control. LIGHTEST in weight. 
Most ECONOMICAL In Petrol. Cannot choke. 

A CHILD CAN USE OUR 20-INCH MOTOR MOWER 
Light enough for use on a BOWLING GBEEN. 
STRONG enough for nse in a MEADOW. 


NOTICE OUR PATENT CLUTCH DRIVE 
AND TWIST GRIP CONTROLS. 


Telegram* : Established 'Phone: 

“ Burgess. Brentwood.** 184^. 144 Brentwood. 

W. J. & C. T. BURGESS, 

BRENTWOOD, ESSEX. 


Are You 

a regular subscriber to this 
journal ? 

If not, fill in the form below 
and post this entire advt. to¬ 
day. 

Subscription, U.K.: 

12 months, 10/10. <1 months, 5 6. 

To the Subscription Manager, 

BENN BROTHERS, Ltd., 

8 , Bouverib Street, E.C.4. 

I enclose .• 

for which sum you will post 

“Gardening Illustrated” to me 

regularly each week for one year. 

Signed..:. .... 


Date. 


BOOKS ON 

FRUIT-GROWING. 


Commercial Fruit-Growing 
on the Small Holding. 

By W. P. Emptage. Paper Cover. 
2 - ; by post, 2/4, 

Modern Fruit-Growing. By 

W. P. Seab®ook. 4/6 ; by post, 

5/3 

BENN BROTHERS, LIMITED, 

8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
BOOKLET “D” 

which will supply you with interesting- informa¬ 
tion about the Slade Sectional Garden Frame. 

Messrs. The Slade Syndicate, Limited, 
Directors. f m m 28. WOBURN PLACE. 

E.J.W.AM.W. Slade. JHB W.C. I. 

SLADE 

SECTTONAL 

GARDEN FRAME 

GET THIS BOOK—*'Cultivation by Movable 
Frames,” by Hkrhkri Cowlkt, Editor of 
“The Gnrden.” t/- post free. 



■ 



25 YEARS' RECORD 

Chatham, 

3 :.th Aug,ml. 1014. 

Prnr Sire, 

n't 11 you kindly send me a \o. 
Hirenhanm Hotter to replace one o/ yours 
which hax hern in use. for the pad 26 

years. 

Year* /(fit h fully, 

W. A . H. 


Illustrated Prios List Free- 


THOS. W. ROBINSON, Ltd 

Dbnnis Iron Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


GERAN I U MS. 

Paul Cram pel. double and single (red), double Jacoby 
(crimson), King of Denmark (salmon). Miss Ashworth 
(white). King Edward VII. (crimson), Mre. Pollock 
(tricolour). All the above, 5s. dozen. 

Jacoby (crimson), Harry Hieover (bronze), Vesuvius 
(scarlet), M. Crousse (pink Ivy), .loan dc Arc (white 
Ivy), 4s. doz. 

Calceolarias, brown and yellow, 2s. dozen, post paid. 

H. W. ATKINS, Cross Lane Nurseries, GRAVESEND 


BAMBOOS 

FROM TWIGS TO YACHT MASTS. 

4-feet GARDEN CANES, from 4/- per 100. 

.Wiite for Full Price List. 

A E DAVIES & CO 184. Lever Street, 

H. L, UH11 LvJ a UU., C|ty Road L0MD0H . 


HAVE YOU 
BOUGHT YOUR 
BEE-HIVEYET? 

Every garden should haTc its Bee hive. Profitable, easy 
to manage, and ensures fertilisation. 

We will gladly send you our 1021 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEES, HIVES, and APPLIANCES, 
with ADVICE TO BEGINNERS, post free. 

Please mention this paper. 

E. H. TAYLOR, Ltd., WELWYN, HERTS. 
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HOC* 


L.IVINQ ACOM 

/2. 0‘A to"O’ 


•W*- 50-0* - 

Usual Price, each. £125. Sale Price. £80 
(including Partitions Floor and Joists). 
If Matching or Asbestos Sheets supplied for 
lining Sides, Ends, and C-eilingf, £35 
extra. 


Sale 

Prico 

each. 

£4 17 6 
6 2 6 
7 lO O 
lO lO O 
15 2 6 

20 12 6 
30 5 O 

47 lO O 
67 O O 


gCULL t*y 


LnttriG *OOr* 
,4 0* 12 O 
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AMAZING 
BARGAIN S 


LAST FEW WEEKS 


SWEEPING 

REDUCTIONS 


GREAT FINAL CLEARANCE SALE. 

25 to 75% REDUCTIONS OFF USUAL LIST PRICES. EVERY ARTICLE IS NEW, PERFECT AND COMPLETE AS LIST. 

I / I I HEN once cleared, cannot be repeated at the price. 

1,037 NEW WOOD BUILDINGS. 

dPirrivir ATION -Sides and ends of buildings are in complete sections, constructed on strong framework, according to size, covered with jin. Feather-edge Boards. Doors, hung on 
w : k v jock key. All necessary Screws or Bolts and Nuts for erecting each size building complete. Boof strong Rafters, Principals whore necessary, boards 
8 j ‘S57L« makintr all thoroughly waterproof. Sashes hung on good strong Hinges to open for ventilation. These buildings cau be erected by any ordinary workman. 
Hole^lde read^for toka Plans for erecting supplied. If any of these huts painted with our Rot Proof, 5 per cent extra. 
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T. BATH & Co., Ltd., 18, Savoy Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, 


BATHS IMPROVED 
GREEN BONE AND 
VEGETABLE CUTTER. 


Tsual Price, each. £66." Sale Price, each, 

£45 

(Partition, Floor and Joists included), 
f Matching or Asbestos Sheets supplied 
ur lining Sides, End*, and Ceilings, £20 


IMial Price, each, £175. Sale Price £125 
(including Partitions Floor and Joist*), 
ff Matching < r Asbestos SJmoU supplied for 
lining Sides, Ends, ami Ceilings, £42.10 
extra. 


T'sual Price, each, £250. Sale Price, £176 
(including Partitions, Floor and Joists). 
II Matching or Asbestos Sheets supplied for 
lining Sides. Ends, and Ceilings. £50 extra. 
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CANTEEN 

HUTS. 


Usual Price, £120. 
Sale Price, each, 
£75 (including Par¬ 
titions, Floor and 
Joists). 

II Matching or 
Asbestos Sheet s sup¬ 
plied for lining 
Sides, Ends. aud 
Ceilings, £30 
extra. 


7 WEEK-END HUTS. 


Height of Stole 
J «ngth Width Front. Price 
ft. ft. ft. each. 

6 ... 4 7 £4 17 6 

7 5 7 6 2 6 

9 6.7 .. 7 lO O 

10 7 ... 7 ... lO lO O 

12 8 8 ... 15 26 

15 . 9 8 20 12 6 

20 . 10 8 30 5 0 

25 ... 12 ... 8 47 lO O 

30 . 147 67 lO O 


Floor and 
Joists 
Extra. 
£0 176 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
2 6 0 

3 10 0 

4 10 0 
6 OO 
9 0 0 
15 100 


916 

GENERAL 

STORE 

HUTS 


Height to 

Length Width Eaves, 
ft. ft. ft. 


Flci»r anti 

Joists 
Extra. 
£0 17 6 
1 0 0 
1 10 0 
2 6 0 

3 0 0 

4 10 0 

6 0 0 
9 0 0 

15 150 


RIVERSIDE BUNGALOWS. 


Usual Price 
Sal© Price 


s. d. 

8 6 each 

4 0 


What Mass Production has done: 

3 7,421 

orders received and executed during last few weeks. 

livery Customer perfectly satisfied. 

Repeat orders every day. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Prompt Despatch. .". .Competition Defied. 


Usual price. £150 (including Partitions). 
Sale Price. £100. 

If Matching or Ax be* tog Sheets supplied for 
lining Ends and Ceilings, £27.10 extra. 

1,213 HOUSEMAIDS' BOXES. 

Made of Sound Material. Black Japanned 
Comer Fittings, and Handle. 


742 CINDER ROCKERS. 

Well made with Black Japanned Orncr 

Fittings. 

s. d. 

Usual Price . 10 6 each 

Sal© Price 46 


152 PATENT HOT-WATER 
REARERS OR FOSTER- 
MOTHERS. 


, w iip^ 

Do not confound this with similar Hot¬ 
air Rearerg sold, aud do not. buy a Rearer 
that will kill jour chicks and will fall to 
pieces after a month or two’s wear. 

Usual Sale 
Length. Width. Price Price. 

60-chick size6ft. Bin. 2ft. £6 10 £4 io 

120 -< hick size 6ft. 6in. 2ft. 6in. £8 10 £5 15 


COMPRESSED 

ROOFING 

FELT. 

15yds. by lyd. 
Per Roll, 7,6. 


SAVOY GRINDING AND 
KIBBLING MILL. 

Will grind all kinds of Grain, Coffee, 
Cocoa, Charcoal. Drugs, Dog Biscuits, oil 
cakes, &c. Mad© to screw on table or 
bench. 

Usual Price, £4 5 0. Sale Price. £1 15 O. 

760 PATENT POULTRY GRIT 
CRUSHERS. 

A Everlasting wear, 
tl Entire abactioe of 
’ |9 danger to the eyes 

W from flying chip- 

gala^Price £0*10 a. 


BATKO BROODERS. 


Made of stout Galvanised Iron. 

50 Chick Size 21 /- 

100 Chick Size 27/6 

" DEFIANT ” PATENT 
INCUBATORS. 


(Numerous Prize Medals awarded.) I lav© 
been before the public thirty years. 
Highest awards Incubator Competition. 
Absolutely reliable. Simple in use. Will 
hatch every possible egg. Plain, simple in¬ 
struction* for working, so that a child can 
manage, sent with every incubator. 

If packed in Crates 5.'- Sale Price with 
each extra. Copper Tank. 

No. 2, for 50 Hens’ Eggs £4 IO O 

No. 3, for 100 Hens’ Eggs £5 15 O 

BAMBOO CANES. 

Sale Prices. 

'Finest quality. Per 100 Per 1000 

s. d. 8. d, 

4ft. Thin 3 6. 30 O 

4ft. Medium ... 4 9 42 6 

4ft. Strong 5 6 50 O 

5ft. Strong 10 6 £5 O O 

6ft. Strong 12 O 5 10 O 

7ft. Strong 16 6 8 0 0 
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TWOPENCE. 


“ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” is regis¬ 
tered at the General Post Office as a News¬ 
paper. The Offices are at 8, Bouveric Street, 
London , E.C. 4. 

B ARR'S CLEARANCE SALE OF SURPLUS 

BULB3, Winter and SpriDg-flowering, Hyacinth*, 
Daffodils, Tulips, Crocuses, Inses Muscari, Polyanthus 
Narcissi, Ac.. fop pots and outdoors. All selected bulhs In 
fine condition at greativ reduced prices. List on applica¬ 
tion.—BARR A SONS, King Street, Covent Garden. W.C. 2. 


D OBBIE AND CO., LTD,, ROYAL SEEDS¬ 
MEN, Edinburgh, will send a oopy of their 1_922 
Catalogue and Guide to Gardening free, tl this paper is 
mentioned. 


B 


ATH’S SELECT SEEDS and PLANTS.- 

■ 9 New illustrated Catalogue of Choice Vegetable and 
Flower 8eeds and Plants is now ready, and will be sent 
post free on application. Special terms to Allotment 
Societies.—(Dent. B). R. H. BATH. LTD.. The Floral 
Farms, Wisbech. ___ 

rpOMLINSON & ~ 

LEENSLAG’S 
RENOWNED 

BULBS. 


1. 


EXHIBITION STRAIN. 
Begonias 
Gloxinias 
Gladioli. Ac., Ac. 

9 AWARDS, July, 1921 
London Depfit, 3, St 
Thomas's Street, S.E. 1 
Hop 3992. 

W AKELEY’S Patented HOP MANURE — 

The only reliable end complete Substitute lor 
Stable Manure. See advt. on page hi.—WAKt-LBY 
BROS. A CO. 

EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 

HOU8E8. FACTORIES, FARMS, to. No emptying 
of cesspools; no solids; no open filter beds; everything 
underground and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable. 

_WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 

Westminster.______ 

H ~ J. JONES’ CATALOGUE of Gold Medal 

• Chrysanthemums, Gold Medal Michaelmas Daisies, 
Gold Medal Phlox. Delphiniums, Montbretias, Gladioli, Ac., 
itni In* for Id. stamp.—RYECROFT NURSERIES. 
Lewbham, S.E. 13. ___ 

ILACS.—Fine pot-grown plants for forcing; 
also bush, standards, and hall standards in great 
rariety.—JAXNOCH, Dersingham. Norfolk. _ 

TRAWBERRIES.—Good Rooted Plants. 

Royal Sovereign. 6a. per 100. onantities ■ 

aarriag. paid. Will .fruit next year.—BEN BARBER. 
— >■— ^-- 26, Holyoake Terrace, Linthwaito, 


-- Pa»' 

Poultry Farmer. 
Huddersfield. 


»«TELLS’ CATALOGUE of CHRYSANTHE- 

W MUMS will be sent post free on application.— 
W. WELLS k CO.. Merstham, Surrey.___ 

ICH VIRGIN SOIL for Sale, in large quan¬ 
tities at low price.—Apply MERTON SANDPITS, 
267, Kingstcn-road, 8.W. 19. 


R 


OCK GARDENING.— Tufa stone,’ best 

, uuallty, ior Ornamental and DecoraMve Work; prices 
«mpl«— Apply NEW BA TH HOTEL . Matlock Rath. 


Google 


A 


KELWAY COLOUR BORDER provides a 

. _ complete garden of enduring beauty from Spring to 
Autumn without the trouble and expense of constant dig¬ 
ging or bedding-out. Now is the time to plant.—Particu¬ 
lars obtainable from Retail Plant Department, KELWAY 
& 80N, Langport, Somerset. 

N EW Y'EAR GIFTS.—Wbat more acceptable 

than a Collection of Webbs’ Vegetable Seeds, at 
5s. 9d., 8s. 3d., 11#., 13#. 6d., and 21#., carriage 
free? Or a box cf Webbs’ Flower Seeds, at 3s. 9a., 
5s. 4d., 83.. and 11a. 3d., carriage free. List of 
content# on request. __ 

W EBBS’ GARDEN SEED CATALOGUE 

for 1922. now ready. Free on request.—WEBB 
and SONS, LTD., The King’# Seedsmen, Stour- 
bridge. __ 

S TONE PAVING:—Crazy and Rectangular 

. York Garden Pavings, Copings 8tej>8. Ac.. Grit and 
other Rocks for Rock Gardens, Flat Stone Rubble for 
“ dry ” walls, in large or small quantitiea: carriage paid 
to any railway station in England.—HODSON and SON, 
Quarry Owners. 58, Castlegate, Nottingham. _____ 

M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

Lawrence rd.. Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, fto. 

E OSES ! Plant now ! Choice Standard Roses 
and Standard Weeping Roses, each 68.; 6 beautilul 
Garden Roses. 10a. 6d.; 6 Rambler or Climbing Roses. 
9s. 6d.; 12 Pinks (Mrs. Sinkina), 4s.; 12 Border or 
Rockerv Plants, 4s.; 6 Lavender or Rosemary Bushes. 
2$. 6d.'; 50 Raspberries, 8s.; 50 Strawberries, 3 b. 6d. All 
very best kinds Loganberries 2s. each; 25 Privet, 14#.; 
12 Laurels. 14s.; carriage paid for cash; under 5s. Dlease 
add 8d extra. Orders promptly despatched.—JAMES 
WALTERS, Rose Grower. Exeter. (E# t. 1864.) _ • 

S ORTICULTURAL GLASS, all sizes; 

Putty, Paint. Ac. List free.—-F. A T. ROSS, 

, Myton Street, Hull. __ 

C HRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS—Season 

1921-1922. 600 best, up-to-date vars. Dahlia Pot 

Hoots; 300 vars. Border Carnations; 120 van. Sweet Peas 
(40 Exhibition and Decorative vara.); also Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, Ac., Ac. Catalogue free.—H. WOOL- 
MAN, Shirley, Birmingham. _ 

L AXTONS’ FRUIT TREES.—Strawberries 
and Small Fruits, including many fine novelties for 
1921. Our trees are exceptionally fine this season. Cata¬ 
logues gratia. Full cultural instruction# for 2d. postage.— 
LAXTON BROTHERS. Bedford. 


M ORRIS'S LIVE SEEDS.—Unsurpassable 

strains. Pre-war prices. All worth while varieties, 
dntive list free, now ready. Shallots, 10 lbs. 4#- 
MORRISES SEED HOUSE. 225. Bristol-street, Birming¬ 
ham. Estab. 1895. ___-. 

ULHAM’S 

ROCK ALPINE A HARDY PLANTS 
Descriptive catalogue free. Pulham Son ‘ 

Nurseries, Elsenham Stansted, Essex.__ 

TRON and WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 

I Tree Guards Gates. Arche#. Espaliers Rose Stakes. 

MIS ol”BP P<> BSd F (fALVANltEn Wm^NCTTINO 
(obtainable only through ironmongers).—BOULTOV nd 
PAUL. LTD.. Norwich. 


B eautiful flower borders.— send 

for descriptive list of 80 choice distinct kinds of 
hardy Herbaceous Perennials, clumps from 3s. doz. Hya¬ 
cinths from 16a. 100; Tulips, 10s. 6d. Fruit Trees, Shrubs. 
4c.—F. H. JONES, " Ohurchfield," Cradley, Malvern. 

C0TCH SEED POTATOES repay their cost 

in increased crops. Our selected Forfarshire stock# 
are the best obtainable for producing bumper crops of fine 
quality. All the newest and best varieties are described in 
our 1922 Seed Catalogue now ready. Send for a copy, 
mentioning "Gardening Illustrated. —TU\NE & SON, 
Dept. G.I.. Dundee. 

E spaliers, frames, arches.—W rite 

BARNARDS. LTD., Norwich, for reduced price*. 

Q A ROCK PLANTS, clumps, 10 varieties, 

OvJ 5s-: 50 Hardy Plant#. 5s.; Bnsh Fruit Collection. 
21# ' 12 Rambler Roses. 6 varieties, 8#. 6d.: Gooseberries. 
Care’laa# Whinhams, Black Currants, Seabrooks three years 
old, Is.’ 3d. each. 12s. doz. Bargain Lists Fruit Trees, 
Rosea Bulbs, Plants, and Seed Potatoes free.—A. 
LIGIITON (17K Kirton, Boston, Line#. __ 

W WELLS, JUN., Hardy Plant Nurseries, 

• Merstham. Surrey, will send his Hertocaoue and 
Mpine Cataloene free on application. _ 

I)URE COCONUT FIBRE. 5s. ; Genuine 

I Surrey Loam, 3s. 6d.; Oak Leaf Mould, 3s. 6d.; 
Brown Peat, 5s. 6d.; Potting Compost, 4s. 6d. per sack 

i 2i bushels); Basic Slag. 6s.; Superphosphate, 9s.; Bone 
feal 17s. 6d.; Kainit. 9s. per cwt ; carriage forward.— 
W HERBERT and CO.. 28, Southwark Street. London, 
■a E Phone: Hop 10*9 Estab 50 year# 


S UTTON’S GUIDE and CATALOGUE 

of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Seed Potatoes, Ac., 
for 1922. 

NOW READY 

S UTTON’S GUIDE and CATALOGUE. 

All lover# of their gardens should not fail to secure 
a copy. Containing over 215 illustrations of the best 
varieties of Flowers, Vegetables, and Potatoes. 

S UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

Reading. 

W ATERER’S GOLD MEDAL Rhododen¬ 
drons, Azaleas, Rare Hardy Shrubs, Fruit Trees. 
Roses, Alpines, and Herbaceous Plants, Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, and Scotch grown Seed Potatoes.—JOHN 
WATERER SONS and CRISP, LTD., Bagshol, Surrey, 
Twyford, Berks; and London. 

A LLWOODII.”—Reduced prices, carriage 
paid, ex. 3 4 pots. Cell. No. 1, 6 vars.. 6s.: No. 2. 

9 vars., lIs. 6d.; No. 3, 12 vars., 19s. Send lor catalogue. 
Allwoodii {ind Carnations.—A. V. ELLIS and CO., Dept. C, 
Silverhall Nursery, Isle worth. 

P LANT NOW.—Perpetual Carnations, strong 

plant#, 10a. 6d. per doz., best named var.; 20s. per 
25; £3 10s. per 100; cash, carriage paid.—VAN DEL 
8LUY8. F.R.H.S.. Guernsey. 

B ULBS (especially Rockery Bulbs) for autumn 
planting. Other specialities, Alpine and Herbaceooa 
Hants, Rhododen dro ns and Hardy Shrubs. Write for 
Catalogues.—REUTHE, Keaton, Kent. 

B LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 

Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphinium#, Gloxinia#, 
Border Carnations, Cyclamens, eto. Catalogue free. 

IN G’ S ACRE ROSES.—New, alplu- 

betically arranged Rose Catalogue, with Bpeeial value 
in collections. Post free on request.—KING'S ACRE 
NURSERIES, LTD., Hereford. 

OWNER’S NEW LUPTNU8 POLYP.—The- 

hardy plant sensation o! Chelsea. Plants in 
autumn. Seod now, 5s. packet, named var.; 3s. mixed 
Apply for catalogue.—DOWNER, Dept. 1, Drayton Manor 
Nurseries, Chichester. 

N EW NARCISSUS, KING ALFRED, Golden 

Yellow; tall, vigorous; 5s. 6d. doz., 329. 100, car 
riage paid.—R. V. ROGER, The Nurseries. Pickering 
N, York#. __ ___ 

B URBAGE ROSES. — New Descriptive List 
of over 1,000 varieties free, with handsome 
coloured plate, 6d. post free.—THE BURBAGE NUR¬ 
SERIES, LTD., near Hinckley, Leicestershire. 

B IRDS’ BATHS. Sundials, Vases. Nesting 

Boxes, and all Garden Ornaments. Cat. (No. 10) free 
—A. H. MOORTON. 65, Pearl Road. Walthamstow, B. 17 

C ~ HOICE NEW CIIRYSANTHEMUMS. — 

Our new Catalogue, containing splendid novelties 
for 1922, also fine selection of new Dahlias. Pelargoniums. 
Ac., is now ready. Sent post free on application.—.7. W 
COLE A SON. The Nurseries, Peterborough. 

RIOR’S BRITISH GROWN ROSES, Fruit. 

Trees, Herbaceous and Alpines. Catalogue free.— 
D. PRIOR A SON, LTD., Colchester. 


G 


ENTIANA VERNA. 12 clumps, 6s., free; 

6 Cvnoglosaum columna. handsome, 12 weeks fn 
4s.—lO’KELLY. Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


Y° rk 

STONE 


PAYING 


for GARDEN PATHS. 

Buy direct from the Quarries. 

Joseph BROOKE & Sons, 
Quarries 

Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
London Office. 

65, Victor!a-st..Westmin#ter. S.W. 


G REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 

“ Vitrolite" superior to White Lead Paint. 21s. per 
gal., drums extra. " Plastine," the Imperishable Putty 
363. per cwt., kegs extra—Full particular# lrom W 
CARSON A SONS, Grove Works. Battersea. Agentn 
throughout the country 
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You have a Score of Uses for these 
Fruit & Vegetable Storage Trays. 


U 1 1/1/I3UIN o FJSmUKUii; STKA1JNS; prices 
JLJ most reasonable; Government germination guaran¬ 
teed. Dwarl Peas, Beans, la.; Broad Beans, 9d. pint; 
Parsnips, Radish, Spinach. Turnip. 2d.: Beet, 3d.; Carrots, 
lettuce, 4d.; Broccoli, Cabbage, Onions, 8prout6, 6d.: 
Leek, 8d.; Ailsa Craig Onion, Is. 4d. oz.; Scotch Seed 
Potatoes from 10s. cwt.; Shallots, 6d.; Potato Onions, la • 
Garlic Onion 8ets, Is. 6d. lb.; White Raffia Is., coloured 
2 k. 6d. lb. 52-page Catalogue free of Vegetables and 
Flower Seed Bulbs, Tools. Books, Fertilisers, Ac. 10 
packets waved Sweet Paas, Is.—ELLISON'S, West Bromwich. 

C HIMNEY SWEEPING RODS and Brushes, 

from 35s. per set; complete with Drain-clearing 
Tools from 45s. Write for price list.—DONALD OWEN 
and CO., Greenhill, Harrow. 

lYTEW SELF-FACED YORK STONE CRAZY 

-L 1 PAVING. Approximate area covered per ton, 12 to 
15 yards super.—A. THOMSON A CO.. 2, Gordon Place. 
Gordon Square, W.C. 1 . 

H ornet superlative rasp, canes, 

7s. 100; Strawberry Plante, 3s. 100; Red Currant 
Trees. 5s. doz—B. GOODGER, The Lilacs, Somersham, 


Perhaps these trays will solve your fruit and’ve^etable 
storage problem, but undoubtedly you can adapt them for 
other purposes equally valuable. 

We suggest their use for Fences, Garden Arches, Summer 
Houses, Chicken Runs, Bicycle Houses, Kennels and 
Workshops; they are invaluable for potato sprouting. You 
can probably think of other uses. 

The Trays are amazingly strong, and the pine of which each 
worth the money. A big demand s * 

ise no time in ordering—urderagood ^ 

an opportunity will not occur again. ’ * C “* \\? 

21/- per dozen. 


Garden Arch, 


ARDY ALPINES 


Poultry Run. Bicycle Home. 

G. WAREHAM, 

90/91, Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

Carriage Paid London Radius, or free London 
Terminus. Cash with order. 

MONEY REFUNDED IF DISSATISFIED. 


^HOW and REGAL PELARGONIUMS 

a most gorgeous show d 
We can supply stro 
a i Plants, from 3 in. pots, at 9s., 12s l 
L 5 “- ,P? r dozen; all separate named varieties. Up-to-d 
(introduced in 19101. at 18s. r>er dozin 
S? rce l s rK ' 3( ' : (° r each with order, or sent 
r te* rd IJ’K.rarrlaRe paid. 3s. per dozen extra. Cs 
borough J C0LE !md SOlCThe Nurseries, Pel 

TX 7" IN TER FLOWERING BEGONIAS, 

de I orrai^" n l° rii a I 2 , ‘ il T whit * SP°rt from "(tic 

If ne i ncw 8howI ug flower. Carriage paid in 3 
leatherboard pots. 12s. per dozen; M rt (n e 

rnLE and 0 Sov'Tn‘ O M in p ? t! - 18s ' C-j' 
iui-itc an d SON, The Nursenes, Peterborough. 


DOUBLE YOUR SUPPLY cf Vegetables & Flowers 

by Sowing GIBBS' PRIZE GARDEN SEEDS. 

GTBBS’ Prize Seeds grow the Largest and Fluent Crops. 

and are THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
THME PlfZK nKKDN have ljeen tested by The 
M uistry of Agriculture and certified by them to be aa 
high ns »» per cent. Germina¬ 
tion, l OO per cent. Purity. ^ 


Very 

Superior 

Quality 


Guaranteed 
Absolutely 
PURE. 

Sample, 4d. 

Ea d. 50 i fears. Carriage Paid. 

W. HERBERT & Co., 28. Southwark St.. London. 8.E.1, 


Aim w gibbs* 

Large Illua- 

^trated Catalogue of 
Prize Seeds, and Garden 
Gnlde for Season i»‘i« is now 
ready. Write foryour Free Copy TO-DAY. 
Great Free Gifts A Em rrnoua deductions In Prices. 

T ^-IBBS, F.B.H.S., The Prize 
. vJ Seedsman, East Finchley, XT, 
Over 50 OOO Testimonials. 


GARDENING 

QUERIES and 
ANSWERS 


100,000 Given Away 


My Seed, Plants, Fruit Trees, and 
Rose Tree Catalogues will be sent 
you post free, everything for your 
garden at unheard of Prices. 

C. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S,, 37. HADLEICH, SUFFOLK. 


are inserted free of 
charge in our pages. 

The Name and Address of the sender is 
required in addition to any nom (le plume 
under which the query appears. 

Each query should be on a separate 
sheet, the name and address being 
added to each. 

No queries answered by post. 

The advice of our Experts 
.'. is at pour disposal. .'. 

ADVRESS: 

The Editor, “Gardening Illustrated,” 

8. B0UVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Messrs. JOHNSON & HEWITT 

will hold WEEKLY SALES EVERY SATURDAY 
commenclFiK JANUARY 7th, 1922, at theli 

Auction Rooms, Kingston-on-Thames 

safe *gr • M 

" .7 ■ etc - Catalogues at Auctioneers' Offices — 

WANDSWORTH COMMON STATION &SUNBURY 0N THAMES 

Telephone Nos. Battenea 1022 and Snntmrv 2 S 


FLOWER POTS I FLOWED POTS! FLOWER P0TS1 


Cheapest and best in the Market. 

MILLIONS IN STOCK. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

IFrife for yrU*t to 

THE ROYAL POTTERIES. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

Contractors to H. M. Royal Parks. 


New French Loan.-Tlie Credit National has 
been authorised to issue a loan of 3 milliards of francs 
divided into 6 million bonds of 500 francs each, at the 
price of 498 fraucs 50 centimes, for the reparation of war 
damages. Each bond will carry an annual interest of 
40 francs. Holders will participate in 4 drawings yearly 
for prizes, ranging from 500,000 francs down. The issue 
will be made on October 24. The approximate cost 
or a Bond is .£10, and can be purchased from the 
authorised agents: The National Bond Corporation 
12, Upper Camden Street, Dublin. 


Qltii out to any aize. Write lor pricea. Men Horn paper. 
AU Glaaa i> sent from my warehouse carefully examined aa 
to aoundnau and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders' Merchant*, 
31. MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O 
36 Yean Advertiser in Gabdening Illustbatkb. 


~t Donf 

SAY 

Fertifiz 


Fbr Every Man a G&rden and for Every Garden 

• The World's Famous 


CLAY’S F 


SAY 

‘CLAY’S 


LONDON 

s£?riL\f£ 


Sold Everywhere in Tins at 10d. A |/6; and in BRANDED & SEALED 
BAGS:— 7 lbs., 4/-; 14lbs.. 7/-; 2*lb>.. 12/-: 56lbs.. 22/-; 112 lbs., 40/-• 
or drect from the Works, Carriuge P.iid in the United Kingdom for Cash with 
Order (except TINS). Every Tin. Bag and Seal bears the Trade Mark >•>->-> 


Clays Son. M6nareMa.6BoneGroshgrs.Stafford.London. E. 15 


Digitized by 


Google 
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MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 
SMALL GREENHOUSE NOW 

with 


and in-tal a “Horse Shoo’ 

Pipes. It is the best for heat 
maintenance after hours of in¬ 
attention and burns least possible 

fuel-Gardeners say so, and 

they ought to know. 


LIST FREE 


SCIENTIFICALLY AND CH EM 1C ALLY PREPARED. 

la the form of a leaf-mould, ready for use at any time, in the same way. and for all purposes that stable manure is put. Goes 
further (4 bushels equalling 15cwts.), gives better result, fs clean to handle, sweet smelling, and free from weeds, worms, etc. 

Report of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

" Your Patented Hop Manure has been used in the Society’s Gardens at Wisley, and I am pleased 
to report that it has proved excellent for the flower borders, fruit and vegetables grown both under 
glass and out in the open air/’ (Signed) VV. Wilks, Secretary. 

A Beautiful Free Booklet giving full particulars and testimonials cent on receipt of postcard. 

PT BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Prices, including bags: Small (about I bushel!, 213 Large (about 4 bushels). 6/- ; 5 Large. 28/9 : 10 Large. SSI-: 

20 Large, 100 /-. Carriage forward for cash with order. 

WAKELEY'S GROUND GARDEN LIME (Caustic or Quick Lime), 3/3 bushel bag, carriage forward. 

WAKELEY BR08. A OO., LTD., 71, BANK8IPE, LONDON, 8.E.I. 


TtP* most up-to-date and efficient boiler 
ever produced for greenhouse heating. 
Supplied with any arrangement of pipes. 

Send for list and -name of nearest stockist. 

JONES &? ATTWOOD Ltd., 

PREM.ER BOILER WORKS, 

STOURBRIDGE. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS-- 

For all the Best Decorative Varieties for Outdoor Flowering, as exhibited by myself at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, on Nov. 1st, 3rd, & 4th ; also for the cream of the mid-season and late Varieties you cannot do better 
than apply to— 

S. A.ISH, F.R.H.S., NURSERY, Dunstable, Ew 


New price lists, giving full particulars for planting, etc., are now 
being printed, and a copy will be sent post free to all applicants 


HOBSON’S BARGAINS 

See Further Reductions, 

2To. 50. PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

V Made in complete teo 

Jw tlona with best quality 

*Gr I*" 'u*rd> ^ planed, tongued, and 

Sill grooved boards on 

strong framing; rool 

8 covered with felt OTer 

. I 9 ^ planed, tongued, and 

w grooved boards; door 

- fitted with strong 

Copyright registered. hinges, lock, key, ana 

bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Treat- 

Size. Reduced Prices. Floor. ing. 

8 ft. by 4 ft. ... £5 2 Q ... 12/® ... 7/- 

7 ft. by 5 ft. ... 6 12 e ... 18/6 ... 8/- 

0 ft. by 6 ft. ... 7 2 0 ... 22 /- ... 10 /- 

9 ft. by 7 ft. ... s 12 e 32/e 11 /- 

10 ft. by 8 ft. ... e 10 o ... 40/- ... 12 /e 

12 ft. by 8 ft. ... 10 19 e 47/e 14/- 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 

Send for Free Catalogue with Testimonials stating 
requirements. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Building*, 

Established 80 Years. BEDFORD.! 

WorTts, 9 acres. 


G!sZ 


rd 


i PATENTED 


THE ONLY RELIABLE AND 


COMPLETE SUBSTITUTE for STABLE MANURE 


REINFORCED 

CONCRETE. 


ABDON CLEE STONE 
QUARRY CO., LTD., 

DITTON PRIORS, BRIDGNORTH. 
SALOP. 


Garden Frames, Fencing Posts, 
Drinking Troughs, 

Pig Troughs, Paving Stone, 
Garden Edging, Fence Walls, 
Buildings of any description. 


THOS.W. ROBINSON UR 


! I -J. 


v ->". 0 

i. 


air^B H Bk 

S0IL>H 
COIL 
SOCKET 
HOT WATER 
VENTILATING > 
EXPANSION JOINT 
FLANGE & PUMP 




THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ALL HAND MADE. 

ARTISTIC FER'J PANS 
AND BULB BOWLS. 

State quantities and sizes required, and have 
** Carriage Paid” quotation, or write for 
Price List—FREE. 

RICHARD 8ANKEY & SON, Ltd. 
Royal Potteries, Bulwell, Nottingham. 


Original from 


Digits 


Google 
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Remarkable 

COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL 

FLORAL PAINTINGS 

By a Chinese Artist (Circa 1800). 

Comprising 200 large coloured plates 
of Flowers, Fruits and Shrubs in 
great variety. Faithfully delineated 
in minute detail, and of exquisite 
colouring. For Sale at £200, or 
nearest offer. Unique opportunity. 

ON VIEW AT 

W I L B E R Y, 

Old English Furniture, Sport¬ 
ing Prints, and Works of Art, 

4, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W.I 




Plant and Seed Culture on 
entirely new lines. Cheap 
and wonderfully efficient. 
Pot and plant become one. 
Handy, neat and good 
growth certain. 

Illuitrated and instructivt 
pamphlet post free. 

Not merely a pot but a pot 
that grows plants. 


Price of Pots : 6s. 6d- per 100 


4 r s. per 1000- 


5ts : 6s. 0d- per 100 - 4*« 

J. N. HARVEY, 

(Dept. 5), Nurseries, EVESHAM. 




MAKE 

THAT GARDEN 
OF YOURS 

AS PROFITABLE AND AS LOVELY 
AS THE ONE YOU HAVE SO OFTEN 
ADMIRED, YOU CAN DO IT IF 
YOU SOW ONLY 

TOOGOOD’S GUARANTEED 
GARDEN SEEDS 

They cost no more to buy, and ensure every 
garden doing its best. Vegetables enough 
to share and to spare, and of more delicious 
quality. Flowers, a perennially gay display, 
rivalling in charm the garden of your 
dreams. Your joy over one perfect feature 
has not subsided before you discover that 
another and yet another'have reached the 
Bame high plane. 


The First Prize 

a*, the 

Imperial Fruit Show 

for the Best 20 Boxes of Dessert 
Apples grown in the British 
Empire and First Prize for th ; 

Best 6 Boxes of “Cox’s Orange 
Pippin*’ grown in the United 
Kingdom, awarded to H A. 
Whiffen, Esq., Hownhall Fruit 
Farm, Ro>s 

Were Grown on Trees 

Produced and 
Supplied by the 

King’s Acre Nurseries 

Illustrated Fruit Tree Catalogue, 
also alphabetically - arr nged 
Rose Catalogue free on app'ica- 
- - tion to - 

King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd. 
Hereford 


Corry’s 

CONCENTRATED 

Winter Dressing 

(NON-POISONOUS) FOR 

Fruit other Trees. 

For the destruction of all Insert Pests that 
shelter in the Bark during the Winter Months. 

This Preparation i» highly valued by Practical Graven 
throughout the Kingdom. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE ACCOMPANY 
EACH PACKACE. 

SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 

Prices— Pints,2/3; Quarts,3/9; J Gall..6/-; 
1 Gall. Ill -: 3 GalIs.,25/6 ; 5 Ga'ls , 40/ ; 
10 Galls., 76/-. 

Manufactured by 

corr v & co„ ltd., London. 


The BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd., 

Will be pleased to send Catalogues 

of FRUI T TREES, ROSES, ORNA¬ 
MENTAL TREES and SHRUBS, 
ALPINE PLANTS, HARDY 
PERENNIALS on application. 


FREE—write to-day ! 

Send a postcard to-day for an absolutely 
free copy of our 160-page “GUIDE TO 
GARDEN WISDOM AND GUARAN¬ 
TEED GARDEN SEEDS.” Beautifully 
illustrated; and indispensable for your 
Garden. EVERY packet of Seeds, too, 
ordered thence MUST GROW for you and 
please you, or you will get it replaced 
freely. No obligation of any sort; but 
address us personally : 

T00G00D& SONS, Ltd., 

Seedsmen to H.M. The A line and 
Growers of " Better Crops ’* Seeds only, 

SOUTHAMPTON. 


CoDd Stock? of Healthy Plants to offer. 

driers note' being booked for 
January and Spring delivery. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LTD., 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


FUEL ECONOMY. 


BUY OUR SPECIAL FURNACE COKE 
delivered free in truck to any Station. 


PRICE MUCH LOWER THAN GAS COKE. 
DUALITY MUCH SUPERIOR. 

HARD, DURABLE, CLEAN. 


Delivery could be spread over three or four months. Special 
quotations given for Anthracite and all kinds of House and 
Steam Coal. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE COUNTY COAL Co.. Ltd., Coal Exchange. LONDON. 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 


All Strong end Home-Grown Plants. 

Collection “C” of Carden Roses. 


A REAL BARGAIN, comprising : 

24 Dwarf Roses, specially selected to succeed 
in any position where Roses will grow, we can 
recommend all the varieties ; they will give 
pleasure in any garden. 

24 Dwarf Roses, Carriage and Packing Free, 
for the sum of Two Guineas, Cash with order. 


THE VARIETIES ARE ■ 


Frau Karl Druschki, H. P. 
Captain Hayward, H.P. 
Ulrich Brunner, H.P. 
Caroline Test out. H.T. 
George Dickson, H.T. 
Lady Ashtown. H.T. 

Mad. E. Herriott, H.T. 
Mrs. Wemyss Quinn, H.T. 
Prince do Bulgarle, H.T. 
Lieut. Dhaure.H.T. 
Gorgeous, H.T. 

Crimson Moss, Moss. 


Hugh Dickson, H.P. 

Mrs. John Lalng. H.P. 
Gen. Jaoquemlnot, H.P. 
Gen. McArthur, H.T. 
Cruss an Teplitz. H.T. 
Mad. A. Chatenay, H.T. 
Mgt. D. Hamlll. H.T. 

Red Letter Day, H.T. 
Mad. Ravary, H.T. 

La France, H.T. 

Lady Hillingdon, Tea. 
Conrad F. Meyer, H. Rug. 


FRUIT TREES 

Of all kinds to select from. 

A GRAND STOCK OF 

Shrubs & Ornamental Trees. 
Herbaceous Plants in great variety. 

Sim d for Catalogue, full of interesting 
information, Post Free on application to 

H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd., 

Nurserymen, Southwell, Notts. 



F IDLER: 


WANTEO 

500,000 PERSONS 

AT ONCE 

To read our New 
Garden 8ccd Guide 
and Catalogue for 
1922. 

It contains nseful Cultural 
Hints and a list of all the 
best Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds and Seed Potatoes. 

MAY WE SEND 
YOU ONE ? 

POST FREE to all 
upon application. 

(Kindly mention this paper.) 

FIDLER & SONS 

Established 1856, 

READING. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE ‘ FRUIT-GROWER ’ 

Directory and Handbook 

1922 EDITION 

NOW READY 

Price 10/0. By Post 11/0. Orders executed in rotation. 

450 Pages. Size 121 by 91. 50,000 Entries. 


HANDBOOK SECTI0N- 

A Cultural Diary, comprising :— 

Fruit Grower’s Calendar of Work. 
Flower Grower's Calendar of Work. 
Vegetable Grower's Calendar of Work. 
Spraying Calendar. 

Average Crop of Fruits. 

Best kinds of Market Fruit. 

Boxes versus Baskets for Apple Packing. 
Census Returns. 

Gassing plants. 

Guaranteed Composit’on of Insecticides 
and Fungicides. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS : 

Horticultural Trade in 1921. 

Imports and Exports for the Year 
Legal Points affecting the Horticultural 
Trade. 

Market Prices for Fruits, Vegetables, Cut 
Flowers and Pot plants for 1921. 
Market Weights and Measures. 

Packing and Grading Produce for 
Market—Illustrated. 

Planting of Fruit Trees and Bushes. 
Potato Crop. 

Prominent Men in Horticulture. 


Orders of Ministry of Agriculture. 

Railway Regulations, Rates and Trans¬ 
port. 

Seed Act, 1920. 

Statistical Tables. 

Trade Organisations of the U.K., with 
Official and Particulars. 

White Fly on Tomatoes, and 

Much other information invaluable 
to all engaged in the production, 
importing and distribution of 
Fruit, Flowers and Yegetables. 


BRITISH ALPHABETICAL DIRECTORY SECTION. -Contains a voluminous list of those associated with the 
various branches of the industry, name, description and address. 

BRITISH CLASSIFIED TRADES SECTION.-Kepresents every branch of the Industry, with appropriate headings, 
and entries under each heading arranged in alphabetical order. 

TRADE NAMES AND MARKS SECTION. —An alphabetical reference to Trade Names and Trade Marks. 

COLONIAL SECTION. —Growers, Exporters, Packers, Dealers and Shippers, geographically arranged and classified, 
embracing Canada, Australia and Tasmania, South Africa, and other British Possessions. 

CONTINENTAL SECTION. —Includes European countries, with all names dealt with on similar lines as the Colonial 
Section. 

AMERICAN SECTION. —Includes United States, Central and South America. 


Where to BUY ! 

Where to SELL! 

These are the two chief points for every business man’s consideration. 

The “ Fruit-Grower ” Directory and Handbook gives this information at a glance. 

Another special feature is the list of the principal Market Towns in 
the United Kingdom, giving the population, early closing and market 
days, superintendents, together with the Salesmen of fruit, flowers 
and vegetables. 

The “Fruit-Grower” Directory and Handbook is a work of reference, 
systematically arranged, invaluable to all associated with the Fruit 
Gro wing and Distributing Industry, whether regarded from an 
economical point of view or in a wider sense as meeting the require¬ 
ments of all interested in Horticulture. 

SEND YOUR ORDER TO-DAY TO 

BENN BROTHERS, LTD., 

PROPRIETORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

8, Bouverie Street, London, E;C.4. 
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PRICES LOWER THAN EVER 


Send for New Illustrated List No. 16. Post Free, 

All Goode delivered by our own Motor Lorries in London Area. d 


Every Woman 
Should 


fflow with the beauty of health. 
To put it prosaically, she must be 
the happy possessor of a sound 
digestion. Those whose digestive 
powers are impaired do not radiate 
charm like their healthier sisters. 
An occasional dose of Beecham’s Pills 
will do much to keep the digestive 
system in perfect order. If, therefore, 
you find yourself suffering from 
lassitude, headache, loss of appetite, 
biliousness and other symptoms 
denoting a run-down condition 


Greenhouses, from £7 17 6. 
Carriage Paid. 


Grit Boxes, 
2/9 each. 


Portable Ranges, from £3 
Carriage Paid. 


Bungalows, from £45. Carr. Paid 


Melon and Cucumber Frames, 
from £2 2 6. 


Hygienic 
Heaters, from 

£1 12 6 

Carriage Paid. 


a dose of this well-known medicine. 
You will find that Beecham's Pills 
will soon put matters right. They 
strengthen the digestive organs, 
purify the blood, increase energy, 
and clear the complexion. If you wish 
to combine Health and Comeliness, 
you should take a course of that 
famous specific 


Roofing Felt. 15 yds* 
by 1 yd., 6s- 6d. BolL 


Savoy Hot Water Apparatus, 
Savoy Poultry Houses, from from £9 7 6 

£2 7 6. Carriage Paid. Carriage Paid. 

GARDEN TOOL DEPARTMENT. 

Reels. Galvanised Water and Wheelbarrows, Galvai.iscd 
Corn Bins, Wire and Tanned Netting, Spraying Machines 
and Syringes, Wood Trellis, Garden Arches, Water Cans, 
Stakes, Bamboo Canes. Forks, Spndee, Rakes, etc. Send 


B^GHAAVS 
{ PIUS, i 


12 s. 6d. 

’aid. Coops* Runs, 18/6 ea. 
1 Hyacinths, Daffodils, Crocuses, 
• Early and Darwin Tulips, Irises, 
Anemones, etc. Bulbs finest quality and lowest priceB, also 
Bulb Bowls, Bulb Fibre, Manures, Potting Material, and 
Insecticides, etc. Send for Illustrated BULB CATALOGUE 
No. 4 POST FREE, which describes our l«argains and 
gives full particulars of Bulb Culture. 

scores, Savoy St., London, W.C.2. 

Works: RILEY WORKS, HERNE HILL and 743, OLD KENT ROAD, S.E. 

(Over quarter mile frontage) (Over 6 acres floor Hpoce) 


Sold everywhere 

in boxes, labelled ls-3d and 3s-0d 


have an established reputation as the most effective for 
Greenhouse Hot-water Installations- They ensure even 
temperature, combined with long-burning (not less than 
12 hours without attention), and economy of fuel 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, Ltd., 

(Heating Engineers), 

Vauxhall Bridge Rd., Westminster, S.W.l. 


HOURS 

BOILERS 


NAMING PLANTS 


WE READILY UNDER¬ 
TAKE THIS SERVICE 
FOR OUR READERS 
FREE OF CHARGE. 

Fair examples of the Stem, leaf and 
flower should be enclosed (snippets of 
leaves and points of shoots are useless). 
Not more than four plants should be 
sent in any one week by the same 
correspondent. 

Where more than one kind is sent 
they should be numbered. 

Conifers—the fruit should always be 
sent. 


EVERYMAN’S 
ADJUSTABLE LADDER 




For indoor and outdoor work. H«4 e 

to save time and money. §m~i 

Rail Paid—Cash with Order. . Hj j 

Safe, Durable, Cheap and I 

J. H. HEATHMAN, 00 ] 

PARSON’S GREEN. 

FULHAM. LONDON. S.W.6 ' ' 

Closed «, 7, 8, 9. 10, 11. 12, 

Extends 101,12, U, 16, 18, 20,• 22 

Price 26/- 30/- 35/- 41/- 48/- -56/- 65/- 

Closed G. 7. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 

Extends 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, SO. 32 

Price 45/- 56/- 68/- 78/- 90/ 102/- 114/ 


Use MaskelUs Famous Manures 

HOP MANURE, best substitute for Stable Manure, 
$ Cwt. ts. ; I CWt. 0s. ; 2 cwt. 118. ; ( cwt. 20s. ; 0 cvrt. 
27s fid. : 10 cwt. 458.: 1 ton 80s. 

TIMES GUANO, use now for top dressing, best 
all-round Fertilizer for all Fruit, Flowers ami 
Vegetables, numerous testimonials, 28 lb. 3s. fid. ; 
5 cwt. 59. : 1 cwt. As. fid. : 2 cwt. l-»s. Cd., all in bags. 
Carriage Paid 00 miles. Add <kl. cwt. for each 
-Vi miles or part in excess. 

MASKELL S. Ltd., (Dept. G.I.). 
DIRLETON ROAD. WEST HAM. E. 


Several specimens in different stages 
of colour and size of the same variety 
greatly assist in determination. 
Single. Unripe or deformed specimens 
are difficult to name. 

Do not send more than four varieties 
at a time. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Offered at 25% oflF Usual Prices. 

Better value cannot be obtained. Should prices be reduced within 6 months we guarantee to return the difference 
paid. Best material and workmanship throughout only used. Inspection invited. All Buildings are despatched 
prompt and complete, in perfect readiness for easy fixing. Carriage Paid. Illustrated List No. 58F Pest Free. 

- Bungalows, complete from £AA 12 6 

>wJLjSr Pv' ^Entertainment Rooms ... ... 43 10 O 

BNfSTm&v Camping Hut* .. ... 18 4 O 

v i u . Army Type Hut« ... ... 54 O O 

' T ifffl } Sports Pavilions 24 7 6 

. pEfl Jpl 180^ Stable and Coach HooW" a! IO O 

i# m .Irani 'Tiraf Loose Boxes . 16 8 6 

nSSLk, .fcK 1 Potting Sheds and Workshops 9 9 0 


for naming should fu suit ir— 

The Editor, "GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

8, Bouverie Street, London, E C. 


C. ALBERT & Co. Ltd. (Dept, G.I.), 187, Brixton Hill, London, S.W.2 


Published by Benn Bhothbbs Ltd., at their Offices, 8, Bouverie Street. London, E.C. 4 (Telephone : City 9852), and' printed by^THE Fim> Press Ltd. 

Windsor Himse. Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 4. December 31, 1921. 
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